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their first consideration in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. i f 

Mr. ATKINS. Is this a joint resolution or a bill? 

The SPEAKER. It is a joint resolution. 

Mr. ATKINS. It involves another point of order, that the law 
does not allow additional compensation to employés. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is not a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. It would if it were a general appropriation bill 
under clause 3 of Rule XXI. P 

Mr. ATKINS. It makes an appropriation of $10,000. 

The SPEAKER. It is not a general appropriation bill, and there- 
fore clause 3, Rule XXI, can have no application to it. 

Mr. VAN HORN. Mr. S er, there is no proposition reported 
from the Committee on Printing which does not involve an expen- 
diture of public money. The only difference between this and others 
is that here the amount to be appropriated is expressed, while in 
other cases it is not expressed. I do not see, therefore, that any 
point of order can lie against it that would not lie against every 
other proposition reported from the Committee on Printing. 

The SP. R. The Chair does not think the point of order is 
insisted upon. The Chair is in some doubt about it. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Mississippi desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. Yes, sir; for a moment. The 
difference between the resolution as reported to the House in the 
pending proposition and an ordinary resolution ordering documents 
to be printed is this, that whenever an order is made to print docu- 
ments no specific sum is appropriated for that 2 The cost of 
printing comes out of the general appropriation bill for public print- 
ing, eat therefore it is not subject to the point of order. But the 
gentleman in presenting the present proposition has not thought 
proper to leave this in the same condition, but comes forward and 
asks that these documents shall be printed, and in addition thereto 
asks for an appropriation of $10,000 to be used for that purpose: 

Now, there is no reason, in my judgment, why this should not go 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union to be con- 
sidered by them, as any other bill would be required to go there be- 
ing subject to the same point of order. It is not, as I have said, like 
the ordinary orders e for panung, where the expense is provided 
out of the general appropriation bill for the printing establishment. 
That is just the difference between the two propositions; and if the 
gentleman had simply stated that this index should be printed with- 
out naming $10,000 to be appropriated for that purpose it would not 
have deen able to this objection. But when he names the sum to 
be appropriated the objection clearly lies against it under the rule, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not aware that this question has 
ever been specifically decided. It is very true, as stated by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, that all these reports from the Committee on 
Printing for public documents involve necessarily an appropriation 
of money, and the rule would apply as well to one as to the other. 

The third paragraph of Rule provides that— 

All motions or itions involving a tax or charge the people; all pro- 
2 5 
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poeu out of appropriations alread. easing liability to the 
nited States for eure | or property, be first considered in a committee of 
the whole, and a point of order under this rule shall be good at any time before the 
consideration of a bill has commenced. 


This paragraph is very specific, but the practice has been, as the 
Chair thinks, to hold that as the Committee on Printing has the right 
to report at any time there follows with it the right of present con- 
sideration in the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Would it be an interruption 
to the Chair to make a brief suggestion ? 

The SPEAKER, Not at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. As I recollect the practice, 
and perhaps it may accord with the recollection of the Chair the 
Committee on Printing report upon such matters as relate to print- 
ing for the two Houses. 

e SPEAKER. The Chair has already and before it proceeded 
to announce a decision stated that the effect of this Senate bill is to 
authorize, if it should become a law, printing for the use of the two 
Hou although it is not very specific in its terms. With that in 
view, the Chair holds it to be a privile report under the rule. 
The Chair calls attention to decisions which have been made under 
this very proposition and is inclined to hold that the report is in or- 
der for present consideration, and for the present, with some doubts 
about its correctness, so holds. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move the previous question on the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I appeal from that decision inas- 
much as this printing is becoming a terrible drain upon the Treasury. 
Under the ruling of the Chair there is absolutely no limit against 
3 such subjects before the House for consideration at any time. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I move to lay the appeal from the decision 
of the Chair on the table. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 61, noes 11. 

So the ap was laid on the table. 

Mr. SP. GER. I now move the previous question upon the bill. 

The previous question was 8 
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The SPEAKER. The question is now upon the third reading of 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Upon that I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 50, noes 19. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum has voted. 
9 — SPEAKER appointed Mr. HOLMAN and Mr. SPRINGER as 

ers. 

5 House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 105, noes 


So the bill was ordered to be read a third time. 

The question recurred upon the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. On that I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 71, noes 60. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum has voted. 

A MEMBER. Let us have the yeas and nays at once. 

The SPEAKER. A point of order being made that no quoram 
has voted, the Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. HOLMAN and Mr. SPRINGER were appointed tellers. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does the Chair hold that a call for the yeas and 
nye waives the question of a quorum? 

e SPEAKER. The Chair has so held. If the yeas and nays 
are not ordered the Chair holds it is too late to make the point then 
that no quorum has voted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But suppose one member raises the question of 
no Sogn and another gentleman calls for the yeas and nays? 

e SPEAKER. If the gentleman doesnot insiston his point that 
no quorum had voted, it would be considered as waived. But the 
gentleman cannot be cut off from his right if he insists on the point 
of no quorum by any number of members demanding the yeas and 
nays. 

The vote by tellers was proceeded with. Before a sufficient num- 
ber of votes were reported to make a quorum, 

Mr. HISCOCK said: I understand it is agreed that for the time 
being the pending matter may be postponed that a conference report 
may resen 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know that that can be done 
while the House is dividing. 

Mr. MCLANE. I suggest it may be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SPRINGER. the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
will withdraw his point that no quorum has voted we will go right 
on with the public business. Otherwise we must remain S till 
we have a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Members are requested to vote on one side or 
the other. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is a quorum in and about the Capitol. 

The SPEAKER. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. PAGE. I ask unanimous consent that this may be laid aside 
bap ages that a conference report may be presented. 

The SPEAKER, It is for the gentleman in charge of the measure 
to say whether he will agree to that or not. A quorum, the Chair 
thinks, is present, and members are requested to vote promptly. 

Mr. MCLANE. I move, by unanimous consent, that this matter 
be L poscon 

r. SPRINGER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Ifthe gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
agrees to it, the pending matter can be laid over. 

Mr. MCLANE. The gentleman from Illinois will agree to that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from 
Illinois to object. 

Mr. HO I presume we can report at any time there is no 


quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The point being made that no quorum has voted, 
the tellers are required to continue in their p 

Mr. HOLMAN. But they may report to the Chair there is no 
quorum. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not so report. 

The SPEAKER. The vote as returned to the Chair at this time 
stands thus: ayes 96, noes 35; lacking 150f a quorum. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If unanimous consent is given that the confer- 
ence report may come in and that the tellers shall then resume their 
places and the vote be continued, I shall not object. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. i object. Let us have the regular 


order. 
Mr. PAGE. Is it in order to move a call of the House? 
The SPEAKER. It is. 
Mr. PAGE. I move that there be a call of the House. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Oh, no; I hope the gentleman will not insist on 
that motion. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I withdraw the objection. 

The count was resumed, and the tellers reported—ayes 106, noes 41. 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
has been passed, and also move that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

Mr. ATKINS. I object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. en I withdraw the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. ATKINS. I move to reconsider. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman has no right to make that mo- 
tion. He voted the other way. 
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RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. PAGE. Irise to make a privileged report. I submit a report 
of the committee of conference on the river and harbor appropriation 
bill. Lask the Clerk to read the statement accompanying the report. 

The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 


The 1 on the = of the House of the conference on the river and har- 
bor appropriation bill submit the following statement in explanation of the report 
w by the committee. 
he effect of the action recommended by the committee on the Senate amend- 
ments will be as follows: 
Amendment No. 17; The ap 
Delaware Canal is reduced from 


Island. 

By amendment No. 41 the appropriation for the Potomac River, at Washington, 
is reduced from $500,000 to $400,000. 

By amendment No. 98 the amount appropriated for the survey for the Hennepin 
Canal uced from $100,000 to „000, and the following proviso is added: 
“That b. . er, contained shall be construed to commit the Government to 
proceed with the construction of the said improvement.” 

By amendments Nos. 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, and 105, the amount appropriated 
for the Mississippi River is reduced from $5,000,000 to $4,123,000, as provided by 
the House. The amendments providing for a lock at Bayou Plaquemines and for 
the expenditure of $35,000 for Alton Harbor are to, and the work is to be 

rrosecuted under the direction of the Mississippi River commission instead of the 
Beoretary of War, as provided by the Senate, This action will reduce the aggre- 
gate of the bill from $19,800,875 to $18,743,875. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

H. F. PAGE, 
AMOS TOWNSEND, 
R. M. McLANE, 


Managers on the part of the House. 


The report of the committee of conference is as follows: 

The committee of conference on the rs ey votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other p having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend, and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows : 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 99, 102, 103, 104, and 105. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 


numbered 100, 101, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its ent to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 17, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 141, 
strike out twenty” and insert ten;“ also, after the word constructed,“ in line 
153, insert the following: i That nothing herein shall be constrned to 
commit the Government to proceed with the construction of the said improve- 
ment. The Secretary of War is hereby directed at his discretion to cause an ex- 
amination or survey, or both, and estimates of the cost of improvement proper to be 
made between os Island and New Rochelle Harbor, New York, includin: 
the channel around Glen Island. The expense of such survey to be 2 out o 
the amount appropriated in this act for examinations and surveys ;” and the Senate 

to 


the same. 
That the House recede from its disa; ment to the amendment of the Senate 
ith an amendment as follows: In line 481 


num 41, and agree to the same 
strike out “five” and insert four;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its ment tothe amendment of the Senate 
numbered 98, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all after the word“ therefore," in line 1168, to and including the word!“ Chicago,” 
in line 1171; also, in line 1172, strike out one hundred and insert “ thirty; ” 
also after the word ‘‘ appropriated,” in line 1174, insert the following: Provided. 
be construed to commit the Government to proceed with 


. F. PAGE, 
AMOS TOWNSEND, 
R. M. McLANE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
S. J. R. McMILLAN, 
JOHN P. JONES, 
M. W. RANSOM, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. PAGE. I desire briefly to state to the House the effects of 
this conference report on the river and harbor bill. 

The first amendment, that numbered 17, relates to the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal. The. House conferees receded from the disa- 
greement on that amendment with an amendment striking out 
“ $20,000” and inserting ‘‘ $10,000,” and with a proviso that the Gov- 
ernment shall not be committed in any manner to make these improve- 
ments. 

Mr. COX, of New York. That does not amount to anything. 

Mr. PAGE. The gentleman from New York says it does not amount 
to anything. It only amounts to an expression of the House. 

The House conferees receded from the disagreement to the item 
known as the Hennepin Canal with an amendment striking out 
„100,000“ and inserting ‘ $30,000,” and striking out of the bill also 
from the word ‘‘ therefor,” in line 1168, which reads: 

And for the purpose of securing the early construction of an ample 8 
for all purpose» of commerce between the M ippi River at or near Rock Islan 
and the lake at Chicago. 

Those words were stricken out and a proviso inserted, which pro- 
vides the same as the other, that nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as committing the Government to the completion or the be- 
ginning of this work. 

Amendment No. 41 relates to the improvement of the Potomac flats. 
The House conferees have receded from their disagreement to that 
amendment with an amendment reducing the amount from $500,000 
to $400,000. : 

The amendments beginning with amendment No. 98 and running 
through all the paragraphs relating to the nppropriations for the Mis- 
sissippi River were considered by the committee of conference. The 
Senate receded from the amendment No. 99, increasing the appropri- 


ation by $877,000. The House receded from its di ment to. 
amendment No. 100, providing for a lock at the mouth of Bayou 
Plaquemine, Louisiana; and the amendment No. 101, limiting 
the amount to be expended on Alton Harbor. Those amendments, 
do not increase the eee at all. The amendments numbered 
102, 103, 104 and 105, were merely verbal amendments. 

As the bill passed the House it contained appropriations to the. 
amount of $17,367,875; as it passed the Senate the total had been in- 
creased to $20,147,575, the Senate having added to the bill $2,779,700. 

The first conference reduced the amount by $346,700; the second 
conference reduced it by $1,057,000; making a total reduction from, 
the amount of the billas passed by the Senate of $1,403,700. As the 
ais now nanan; if the report of the 3 of conference shall 

agreed to, the gate appropriations will be $18,743,875, the 
eee by the eee being $1,376,000 instead of $2,779,700 
as before the conference was appointed. The House conferees felt 
compelled, from the representations made by the Senate conferees 
and by the very general desire on the part of certain members of 
this House, to yield the point of difference so far as the surveys of 
the c er Canal and the Hennepin Canal are concerned. A 
very small amount of money is appropriated for those surveys, only 

0,000 in all, and the Government is not committed to carry on those 

provements. They are undoubtedly works of great national im- 
portance, and should a future Congress decide to make appropria- 
tions for the purpose of carrying on those works it would un- 
doubtedly have the right to do so. In this report we disclaim any 
e ee of committing the Government in any regard upon those 
works. 

Mr. COX, of New York. One question in that connection. 

Mr. PAGE. Certainly. 

Mr. COX, of New York. How is it that you can avoid committin 
Congress if you provide for the survey of the Hennepin Canal? 1 
know that you mean well, but how can you avoid committing Con- 

ss to these t works which may run for years and involve mill- 
ions of expenditure ? 

Mr. PAGE. I will answer the gentleman by saying that the making 
a survey or a report on the location of any canal or railroad does not 
necessarily carry with it any obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to go on with those works. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is it not an assertion of the right and power of 
Congress to engage in such a work? 

Mr. PAGE. I am not prepared to say yes or no to that proposition. 
Suffice it to say that a large portion of the people of this country 
desire this information simply as to the feasibility of building these. 
canals. The survey and the location of the routes, leaving it to 
future Congresses to determine whether it will make appropriations 
to carry on the works or not, is all that is here erer 

Mr. BLOUNT. Are not these surveys generally followed by appro- 
priations for the construction of the works? 

Mr. PAGE. That depends absolutely on the will of Congress. 

* BLOUNT. I am asking a question as to our experience in the 
past. 

Mr. PAGE. Very often the works are not undertaken after the 
surveys are made. It was believed by one of my colleagnes on the. 
conference committee, who is the chairman of the Committee on 
Railways and Canals, [Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio, ] that a survey and 
report, instead of encouraging an appropriation by Congress, might 
give such information as would prevent any appropriation being 
made. That is something that your conferees have no power to con- 
trol. We simply report for these surveys in order that the people 
may have this information. We propose to appropriate $40,000 or 
= much Seer as may be necessary to obtain this information for 

e people. i 

Mr. REED. Before the gentleman passes from that point I would 
like to ask him if the words ‘‘and locate” are still in the bill? 

Mr. PAGE. They are. The House conferees were very anxious 
that those words should be stricken out. But if the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED] will carefully look at the bill he will come 
to the same conclusion that we did, that those words practically 
amount to nothing. To locate means to survey, and to survey means 
to locate. When a canal is surveyed it is located. The provision in 
the bill determines where the survey is to hegin and where it shall 
end; the terminal points of the survey are designated in the pro- 
vision itself. 

Mr. REED. The reason I asked the question was because it seemed 
to me that the words “and locate” would commit us to go further 
than the gentleman from California says he intends. It looks to me 
as if it meant more than survey. 

Mr. PAGE. The provision contains these words: 


* 

That the Secretary of War be, and be is hereby, authorized and directed to 
survey and locate a canal from a point on the ois River at or near the town of 
Hennepin, by the most 1 e and convenient route, to the Mississippi River 
at or above the city of k Island, &. 

The House conferees for a long time disagreed with the Senate 
conferees with reference to retaining the words “and locate.” I 
made the motion to strike out those words, and upon that motion 
the discussion arose. I am convinced now, however, that the words 
“ and locate” have no practical effect in the item. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then why did the Senate conferees insist so. 
strongly upon their being retained, if there is nothing in them? 
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Mr. PAGE. My friend from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] has been ona 
great many conference committees and he knows how hard it is to 
get the Senate conferees or any conferees, whether of the House or 
of the Senate, to yield an amendment, although it practically may 
cut no figure in the bill. 


Mr. BLOUNT. I found in my association with the Senate con- 
ferees that they generally knew what they were doing, and when 
they were giving us nothing they knew it. 

. PAGE. I do not consider that the words “‘and locate” have 
any significance in connection with this matter, because to survey 
a route is to locate it. What is the object of having a survey unless 
it is to designate the most practicable route on which the canal can 
be built? 

Mr. DE MOTTE. What reason did the Senate conferees give for 
insisting on retaining those words? 

Mr. PAGE. Practically none. The friends of this item for the 
Hennepin roar 5 it 3 . but mile disa- ia 
greeing with us as to striking ou ey t ractically the 
Eist and locate” had no S ificance at all; and this is the more 
apparent when it is considered that the proviso itself designates the 
points where the surveys shall begin and end. 

In reference to the amendment for iuptorigg the Potomac flats, I 
desire to say that the conferees on the of the House believed 
this was not a proper item fora river and harbor bill; that this pro- 
posed ay gaps Earp did not apply in any manner to the improve- 
ment of navigation or to assist commerce in any particular. But 
the Senate had with t unanimity put the amendment upon the 
bill, there being, I believe, only six or seven negative votes in that 
body; and we found there was a determination on the part of the 
Senate conferees to retain it. While most of the House conferees 
believed that as a work intended to benefit the sanitary condition 
of the national capital an appropriation for this p might well 
be made, the great point with us, on which we di from the 
Senate conferees, was that it ought not to be made in a river and 
harbor bill. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
While the bill reported for this purpose by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia provided a somewhat elaborate scheme for as- 
sessinent of taxes for betterments or improvements, so that property 
enhanced in value by this work might contribute to its expense, is 
it not the fact that in this bill the improvement is to be eat the 
sole expense of the Government, without any provision at all for the 
collection of taxation from the parties benefited ? 

Mr. PAGE. The gentleman is correct. This bill provides that 
the money shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. BOWMAN. And abandons the ideaof assessing taxes for bet- 
terments? A 

Mr. PAGE. We did not abandon anything in that respect, for 
we did not consider the House bill to which the gentleman refers. 
We found before us this amendment which had been added to the 
river and harbor bill by the Senate, and while we believed it was 
not a proper item to go into such a bill we were compelled to yield 
in order to reach some a; ment with the Senate. 

Mr. BOWMAN. But if the money is thus appropriated under this 
bill do we not in point of fact abandon the idea of collecting taxa- 
tion from property-owners on account of betterments? 

Mr. PAGE. So far as this appropriation of $400,000 is concerned. 
it is an appropriation directly out of the Treasury of the United 
States to reclaim what are known as the Potomac flats. That is all 
the explanation there is about it. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
understands it as wellasI do. We did not take into consideration 
any question as to whether tax-payers or property-owners of Wash- 
ington were to pay one-half or any proportion of the expense. 

r. BOWMAN. But is not that an important question? Suppose 
after the Government goes to work, and at its own expense improves 
these flats, it should be fonnd that some private p. owns the flats, 
has full legal title to them in their improved condition, after the 
whole value has been put upon them by the Government f 

Mr. PAGE. I willsay to the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
I would not be deterred from voting for a river and harbor bill to 
improve the harbors in his State because it incidentally benefited 


private 14878 

Mr. BOY . This does so directly, not indirectly. 

Mr. PAGE. Well, even if the improvement directly benefited 
private property along the line of the river or harbor where the 


et a was made, I would not be deterred from voting for the 
bi 


Mr. ATKINS. Is it the purpose of this appro riation for the 
reclamation of the Potomac flats, as they are , to improve the 
navigation of the Potomac River? 

Mr. PAGE. The amendment so states; but I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee that whatever may be said about the im- 
provement of the navigation or commerce of the river, I believe this 
is adopted absolutely and unqualifiedly as a sanitary measure to 
protect the health and the lives of the citizens of the capital of the 
nation. Itis ible—indeed I have no donbt—the work may go 
beyond that; but in my judgment—and I intend to be perfectly 
frank—the improvement of the health of the city is the greatest ben- 
efit that will be derived from this appropriation. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The gentleman tates about the sanitary condition 


of this city. I wish to know whether statistics do not show that 
there are half a dozen or a dozen cities in this Union where the rate 
of mortality is greater than here, and where malarial diseases are 
more prevalent? 

Mr. PAGE. That may be true. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Ohio, It is not true. 

Mr. PAGE. I do not know whether it is true or not, and I do not 
care. This is a great city—the capital of the nation—and it is under 
the jurisdiction of the Congress of the United States. It is shown 
here are flats which breed malarial diseases. It is believed by the 
people 2 throughout the country, and I believe by a or- 

of the members of House and the Senate, that it is the duty 
of Congress to appropriate to fill up these flats. The only point of 
difference, and the only question I had individually about voting for 
this appropriation was t it was put on a river and harbor bill, 
where I do not think it belongs. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Then you think it subject to a point of order? 

Mr. PAGE. Not in a conference report. If it came as an original 
proposition I would think it was subject to the point of order. 

I wish to say now, Mr. Speaker, that the House made an a 

riation of $4,123,000 for the improvement of the Mississippi River 
m Cairo to the head of the passes. That was the whole sum asked 
for in the original estimates and reports of the Mississippi commis- 
sion. The Senate on a supplementary report called for something 
like a million or more, and it added a million, abont, to the House 
bill. It added in exact figures some $377,000. The committee of 
conference on the part of the House believed the amount of money 
appropriated by the House bill was ample for the purpose of im- 
proving that stretch of river, and all the money which could be 
profitably used soring the fiscal year. Isay thatthe committee of 
conference of both Houses have not restricted anything they have 
heretofore done or said in reference to the improvement of this t 
river; but they do not believe itis necessary at this time to make 
this additional appropriation and load this bill down, already large, 
with an additional appropriation of $877,000, because the money 
cannot be expended, in my judgment, during this fiscal year, While 
we would not have refrained if it were n to continue these 
improvements, or all the money which could be profitably used, and 
even more, so the commission should not be hampered in any manner 
in going on with this great improvement, yet we did believe this 
amount was wholly unnecessary and the Senate conferees, two of 
them, came to that conclusion. 

Mr. DUNN. Does the gentleman say the sum proposed by the 
original House bill, in the opinion of the committee, is ample to do 
the work? 

Mr. PAGE. No; but only what can be used from now to the ex- 
piration of the fiscal year. The gentlemen understand it is late in 
the season, and before this appropriation bill passes we will be in 
the month of August. I understand owing to the high water in the 
Mississippi River it is im ible to go on now even if this money 
were available. They will have but a short time to use the 84, 123, 
000 in addition to half a million coming over from last year. 0 
think it is ample for the purpose of improving that river song the 
fiscal year. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. 
priated ? 

Mr. PAGE. The estimates of the commission. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. For what? 

Mr. PAGE. The river below Cairo to the head of the passes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Estimates of the commission for work on chan- 
nel improvement ? 

Mr. PAGE. For the general improvement. I know what the gen- 
tleman is getting at, and I will say in that connection there were 
estimates for the improvement of the harbors which would come 
under the plan proposed by the Mississippi Rivercommission. The 
committee saw proper to put the whole amount for the navigation 
of the river,as well as for the harbors which had been estimated for 
in addition—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. What I wish to get at is this: Does that 
$4,123,000 cover the estimates of the commission for channel improve- 
ment as well as for the improvement of the different harbors, New 
Orleans, Natchez, Memphis, &c., and the rectification of the Atcha- 
Salaya and the Red? Does the gentleman know what the estimates 
were 

Mr. PAGE. Yes; $500,000 to $600,000. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Five hundred thousand dollars for the recti- 
fication of the Red and the Atchafalaya alone and $600,000 for the 
improvement of the harbors, which would make $1,100,000. 

Mr. PAGE. I do not think there was that much. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Certainly $500,000. 

Mr. PAGE. Lou are thinking of the final work, but not what is 
to be used this year. z 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They can use the whole of it if they choose. 

Mr, PAGE. Oh, no; the estimates are based on what they can 
use during the fiscal year. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I mean what amount of that $4,123,000 which 
was estimated for by the Mississippi River commission for the im- 
provement of the channel of the river has been diverted to these 
particular works? 

Mr. PAGE. None of it has been diverted. Itsimply provides that 


On what estimates was the $4,123,000 appro- 
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out of that sum the improvements of these harbors may be continued, 
under the direction of the Mississippi River commission. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And the rectification of the mouth of the 
Atchafalaya? 

Mr. PAGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Now, what I want to get at is this: What 
amount of this $4,123,000 will remain for the improvement of the river 
one these amounts to which the gentleman refers are deducted from 
it 

Mr. PAGE. With the amount coming over as unexpended bal- 
ances it will be about what the total is now ; that is, about $4,123,000. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The amount estimated for by the commission. 

But in addition, as I understand it, the committee have determined 
to use a portion of this item for the improvement of the harbors, as 
well as for the rectification of the mouth of the Atchafalaya and the 
Red Rivers, so that amount must be deducted from the total amount 
of this appropriation of $4,123,000 estimated for by the commission 
for general improvements, Now, that portion so diverted is taken 
from this total, and consequently there is not that amount left for 
the improvement of the channel. 

Mr. PAGE. No; the $4,123,000 includes the Atchafalaya and Red 
Rivers and the harbors which the gentleman has mentioned. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, The improvement of course will be taken out, 
then, of this total appropriation of $4,123,000 estimated for by the 
commission ? 

Mr. PAGE. Exactly. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Sothe Mississippi River does not get, then, the 
total amount of the estimates made by the commission 

Mr. PAGE. Whatever amount is used for the rectification of these 
rivers and the improvement of the harbors will of course be deducted ; 
but the gentleman will remember that in addition to this appropri- 
ation there is about a half million dollars unexpended from last 
year which will be added to the total appropriation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is exactly what I wanted to get at. I 
want to know, if possible, what the amount will be, and how nearly 
it will approximate to the estimates of the commission for the im- 
provement of the channel, after these amounts are taken from it. 

Mr. PAGE. That is exactly as I have stated. But, let me say, I 
do not believe that there isa member of this House who does not 
think that this money is ample for all purposes of improving that 
stretch of river during the next fiscal year. There wasno difference 
on the part of the Senate or the House conferees as to that; and 
there is no disposition on the part of the House or Senate, I believe, 
to cut down or cripple the scheme of improvement in any respect 
whatever. We believe that the money here appropriated, with what 
remains on hand, is more than ample for the purpose, and certainly 
more than can be expended during the next fiscal year. 

If the whole amount of this money, the $4,123,000 here appropri- 
ated, added to the half million which comes over from last year, is 
used, it will be used almost exclusively in labor, and will make an 
aroy of 50,000 men employed on that improvement for the next six 
months. 

co ELLIS. Willthe gentleman now permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion 

Mr. PAGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ELLIS. Excluding the amount that will be necessary for the 
harbor improvements and for the rectification of the mouth of the 
Atchafalaya and Red Rivers, how much of the total appropriation 
will be available for the channel improvement of the river 

Mr. PAGE. Ido not understand the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HORR. I heard the question. There will be just about 
$4,123,000. The half million dollars coming over from the appropri- 
ation of last year will be just about enough to make the improve- 
ments at Natchez, Vicksburgh, and the other works outside of the 
main channel. 

Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman, I think, does not understand my ques- 
tion. The total amount appropriated by this bill, as estima: for 
by the commission, is $4,123,000. 

Mr. HORR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ELLIS. Now, I ask, excluding the amount—— 

Mr. HORR. But before the gentleman prooseda letme again call his 
attention to the fact that there is $500,000 unexpended which comes 
over from last year that will be used for this work. 

Mr. PAGE. That has already been stated half a dozen times. 

Mr. HORR. And that means that this amount will be about suffi- 
cient for these outside works, leaving the original amount of $4,123,- 
000 to be used as originally contemplated by the commission; and 
if gentlemen will notice the reports they will see it is stated that no 
more than that amount could be used this year. 

Mr. PAGE. There is also about $150,000, I think, that comes over 
as an unexpended part of the appropriation for the rectification of 
the mouth of the Atchafalaya River, and provision is made here that 
it may also be used. 

Mr. ELLIS. Only about $119,000. Now, with the present appro- 

riation of $4,123,000, excluding what will be expended for the ba 
rs and the rectification of these rivers, how much will remain for 
channel improvements? 

Mr. PA Well, I should say something in the vicinity of 
$4,000,000. This, of course, adds to the total appropriation the 


amount, $500,000, coming over from last year and the $119,000, or 
whatever may be the exact amount, that comes over as the unex- 
pended appropriation forthe improvement of the mouth of the Atch- 
afalaya River. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But that is for a specific work ? 

Mr. PAGE. But we transfer it here, as I have said, for this pur- 


pose, 

Mr. BAYNE. I desire to ask the gentleman from California a 
question in view of the fact that so much has been said as to whether 
or not the recommendation of the commission has been fairly com- 
plied with by the Committee on Commerce; and my question is 
whether or not there has ever been presented to the Committee on 
Commerce a complaint on the part of a practical navigator of the 
Mississippi River that there should be an appropriation made for 
the =e EY of its navigation? 

Mr. PAGE. Yes, sir; there have been a great many before our 
committee. 

Mr. BAYNE. Practical navigators? 

Mr. HORR. Certainly; a number of them. 

Mr. PAGE. But I do not care about that. These are all side 
matters. 

The House conferees yielded to amendment 100, which provides for 
a lock at the mouth of the Bayou Plaquemine, Louisiana, but with- 
out increasing the appropriation at all. They also yielded to amend- 
ment 101, which i ‘fon which a sum not exceeding $35,000 shall 
be expended.” That applies to Alton Harbor. The conferees on the 
part of the House yielded to that. 

The other amendments are merely verbal amendments, and amount 
to nomisk practically. = 

In conclusion I desire to say this bill is a large one. It carries 
with it some $18,700,000. More than one-third of this amount is 
appropriated to the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers. I believe 
one-half or nearly one-half of the whole amount carried in this bill 
of $18,700,000 has been appropriated to the Mississippi River and its 
navigable tributaries. We have done the best we couldin the prepa- 
ration of this bill. We have reflected as near as it was possible for 
a conference committee to do the will of the House in making our 
report which we have submitted. I hope the House will concur in 
the conference report and that the bill will be passed so that it may 
go to the President. 

Mr. Cox, of New York, rose. 

Mr, PAGE. I have no disposition to cut off debate for a reason- 
able length of time, but I wish to call the previous question as soon 
as the debate is over. 

T BLOUNT. Ihope the gentleman from California will yield 
me. 

Mr. PAGE. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I thought the gentleman was yielding 
to me. 

. Mr. PAGE. Iam willing to yield to both gentlemen. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I only e t to speak for two minutes. 
When this bill came first from the Committee on Commerce it pro- 
posed, I think, about $17,000,000. That was a largo leap from the 
appropriations of last Con of some $11,000,000. I am not dis- 
posed to find fault with my friend from California, because he has in 
some sense resisted the exactions of the Senate. The Senate claimed 
twenty millions. The gentleman’s bill now, after the conference, is 
about $18,700,000. Well, that shows considerable virtue. That 
shows some virtue at least, although—— 

Mr. PAGE. Thank p 

Mr. COX, of New York. It is not worth thanks when I get through. 
I was saying that shows some virtue at least, although I think the 
poten might have resisted the attack of members who desired 

ocal appropriations causing him to raise his bill from eleven millions 

to seventeen. Nevertheless there is some virtue in it. And my 
friend smiles at least an honest smile. He did not smile that way 
when the bill was up in the House before. 

I beg to say all this matter about cutting canals through States 
ought to have been resisted in its entirety. There isno power given 
under Heaven among men, certainly not by our organic law, and 
certainly not by the interpretation of that law as our fathers made 
it, that ever allowed Congress to give money for the purpose of 
cutting canals through States. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. May I ask the gentleman from New York 
a question ? 

. COX, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. By what authority, then, has the Govern- 
ment for the last years made surveys of canals, aided in the 
construction of canals, bought stock in canal companies, and pur- 
chased canals outright ? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I think the most comprehensive answer 
to that question is this: that we have violated our Constitution in 
many res ; 

Mr. BUCKNER. The gentleman from Illinois alludes to the pur- 
chase of the Portland Canal and the building of the Keokuk Canal. 
That was in the interest of the improvement of the river. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I do not know how that was, and I do not 
sc to argue it. I am standing on the old ways of the fathers. 
ith the permission of the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. CAR- 
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LISLE, ] who has the volume before him, I will read the discussion 
that took place in the constitutional convention, reported in the 
Madison papers, volume 3, page 1576. 

Dr. Franklin moved to add, after the words post-roads," article 1, section 8, a 
power “to provide for cutting canals where deemed necessary.” $ 

Mr. Wilson seconded the motion, 

Mr. Sherman— 

Roger Sherman— 

Mr. Sherman objected. The expense in such cases will fall on the United States 
and the benefit accrue to the places where the canals may be cut. 

Mr. Wi1son. Instead of being an expense to the United States they may be 
made a source of revenue. 

The same old argumentation, the same thing which our friend here 
urges. But how was it when it came to a vote? The vote was 
taken— 

The motion being so modified as to admit a distinct tion, if; and 
Aitoa to Che ahas of OBEMA. * — penne 

Who voted for it? 

Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia; ayes 3. 

Who voted against it? 

New Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 

North Caro pH 5 8. ste a e 
And it was defeated. It never had its status in the Constitution. 
Mr. McLANE. Will the gentleman give the date of that debate? 
Mr. COX, of New York. venteen hundred and eighty-seven. 
Mr. MCLANE. At what time in the convention? You will find 

it was before the article on commerce was adopted. 

Mr. COX, of New York. It was on the 14th of September of that 
year. 

Mr. MCLANE. Now I ask the gentleman to give me the book. 

Mr. COX, of New York. My friend from Maryland [Mr. MCLANE] 
was on the committee of conference, and he always has taken the 
Federal view, having some pleasant antecedents in that respect. 

I maintain here to-day that there is no power under the Constitu- 
tion by which we can cut these canals in States, or provide for them 
by any little arrangement as to their survey in advance and not 
committing Congress in the future. Gentlemen must recollect that 
no such provision is possible, because all laws are revocable. We 
must remember the practices of the past, that when surveys are 
made then a 5 generaly follow. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Not always; not half the time. 

Mr, COX, of New York. I said “ generally;” Iknow there are 
exceptional people in Congress. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I make this statement, that not in one 
case out of ten where surveys have been made for canals have appro- 
priations followed. 

Mr. COX, of New York. That was becatse—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. It was because it was ascertained that they 
were not practicable. That is the reason for this survey; to ascer- 
tain whether it is practicable and proper and right. 

Mr. COX, of New York. If you have no power to make the im- 
provement, as I am arguing, you have no power to make the prelim- 
inary survey. You know t when you once get your finger into 
the machine bi will soon get in your hand, and then your arm, and 
then your whole body. Next year a million will be appropriated 
for the canal and before you get through ten or twenty millions will 
be appro riated. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. What is the difference in principle between 
making an appre riation of a million for the Hennepin Canal and 
two millions or the canal that connects Harlem River with the Hud- 
son 


2 COX, of New York. Everybody knows what the Harlem 
iver is. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, And everybody out West knows what the 
Hoe Canal will be. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I never voted for Harlem, Hell Gate, or 
Hennepin. Therefore I stand here, through the instrumentality of 
my constituents and in accordance with their instructions, to dm 
every measure that looks to breaking down the old order of gs 
in this country. If the gentleman has not that relation to politics, 
I wish he had; I wish other members had more independent rela- 
tions. I have been schooled in these politics. 

I beg gentlemen now to pause before they begin a system which 
before ten years roll around will place a burden of $100,000,000 a year 
upon our people for improving every kind of stream and river and 
harbor in the country. 

I know this, and I say it boldly, I say it here to-day, conscious as 
Iam when I think of what the result will be, that your President, 
following the example of General Grant in his very estate and 
day, will place his veto on this bill. 

It may be true that we have a large surplus in the Treasury, run- 
ning up to hundreds of millions; it will be $231,000,000 before the 
year isthrough. And it is urged that because we have that surplus 
we must pay out these largesses irrespective of the localities to be 
aggrandized by them. 

hope that the House will pause; and if we cannot stop this bill 


now that we wiliat least calla halt and havea new conference. And 
if we cannot stop it there, then let Arthur, as our President, place 
his veto on it, so that we may have some original veto. 

Mr. PAGE. How much time have I left? 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman has ten minutes left. 

Mr. PAGE. Only ten minutes of my hour? 

Mr. BLOUNT. ask the gentleman to yield to me. 

Mr. PAGE. I have promised some of my time to another gentle- 
man; but I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from Georgia, 
(Mr. 1 

Mr. BLOUNT. I regret very much that so little time is given to 
me on a matter of such great importance. I shall therefore confine 
myself to the single proposition in reference to the improvement of 
the Potomac flats. 

I am very glad that the gentleman in charge of this conference 
report has, with a frankness that does not often characterize such 
occasions, stated to the House that the commerce of the Potomac 
River is very insignificant and that the money here proposed to be 
given for the improvement of the Potomac flats was in no sense to 

romote the commerce of the country; that the real point was the 
improvement of the Potomac flats. 

great deal has been saidabout the unhealthiness of Washington 
City, caused by these flats. The press has been laden with such 
statements and they have been sent broadcast throughont the land. 
An attempt has been made to build up public opinion all over the 
country so as to compel us to do what I regard as a great iniquity. 

Mr. MILLS. To whom do those Potomac flats belong? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not know; I cannot tell the gentleman. I 
want to call the attention of the House to something else than mere 
vague reports, ber Sai conjectures, in regard to the death of General 
Garfield, the death of Mr. Hartridge, or the death of this or that 
member of Con who may have passed away. I want to call 
the attention of members to some other things than statements of 
newspaper correspondents who may have social relations here of a 
peculiar character. - 3 

Ihold in my hand the American Almanac, by Mr. Spofford, in which 
is printed a table containing the rates of mortality in American cities, 
showing the number of deaths per annum per thousand inhabitants. 
In 1880 the death-rate in the city of Washington was 22.9 per thou- 
sand. At the city of Baltimore, near by, the death-rate was 24.7 per 
thousand; yet we never heard of the terrible unhealthiness of Bal- 
timore. The next city in the list is Boston, with a death-rate of 23.5 
per thousand. The next is Brooklyn, with a death-rate of 20 per 
thousand; then Charleston, South Carolina, with 31 per thousand. 
Then comes Jacksonville, Florida, a great health resort, with a death- 
rate of 28.4 per thousand; then Memphis, Tennessee, with 31, and 
Mobile, Alabama, with 24 per thousand. So I might go on and enu- 
merate the death-rate of different cities. It is denionstrable from 
this information in Mr. Spofford’s almanac, authority which we all 
accept, that this very city of Washington is one of the healthiest 
cities in this country, and a fraud is perpetrated upon the House 
when by false reports as to the health of this city the effort is made 
to have large appropriations voted here perhaps in the interest of 
private parties. 

It is by no means settled—itis a question in the minds of many 
members of this House—to whom the property that is to be im- 
proved belongs. The very amendment which we are asked to agree 
to contains this provision : 

And it is hereby made the duty of the Attorney-General to examine all Claims 
of title to the premises to be improved under this appropriation and see that the 
rights of the Government in all respects are sec and protected. 

It thus appears that there is a dispute as to the title; the Govern- 
ment may not have the title. The provision reads further: 

And if he deems it necessary he is authorized to cause a suit or suits in law or in 
equity to be instituted, in the name of the United States, in the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia, against any and all claimants of title under an: nt 

pinned for 


which in his opinion was by mistake or was improperly or egal any 
part of the marshes or flats within the limits of the proposed improvement. 


It is thus suggested in this very amendment which it is now pro- 
posed to adopt, that there are persons claiming title to this very 
property which is to be improved. You propose that the whole ex- 

ens shall be made out of the Treasury. [Here the hammer 

ell. 

iz PAGE. I will now yield to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
TOWNSEND. ] 

Mr. MILLS. I would like some gentleman who understands the 
facts of the case to state something about the ownership of this land. 

Mr. PAGE. Instead of calling the previous question within my 
hour, as there may be some gentlemen who wish to discuss this qnes- 
tion further, I suggest that by unanimous consent the debate be al- 
lowed to run until four o’clock and that the previous question shall 
then be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] asks 
that the time for debate on this question be extended until four 
zonk at which time the previous question shall be considered 
ordered. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is a very short time for the consideration 
of so important a question as this, unless there will be an hour for 
debate after the ordering of the previous question. } 

Mr. PAGE. I understand there will not be. Iam perfectly will- 
ing to let the debate run until half past four o’clock. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I hope tbat the gentleman from California will 
allow—and I have no doubt that he will—liberal time for debate on 
this matter. 
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Mr. PAGE. I have not the slightest objection in the world if by 
unanimous consent the previous question be considered as ordered 
at half past four o’olock. 

A Member. Say five o’clock. 


Mr. MILLS. I have no objection to that 8 so far as I 
am concerned ; but I hope the gentleman from California, (Mr. PaGE, ] 
the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, will give the House 
some information as to the title to this property. 

Mr. PAGE. I cannot in the confusion hear one word the gentle- 
man says. 

Mr. MILLS. Then I am very unfortunate. 

Mr. PAGE. I ask unanimous consent that the debate on this 
question may run until half past four o’clock, at which time the pre- 
vious question shall be considered as ordered. 

Mr. MILLS. I repeat I will not make objection if the gentleman 
from California will enlighten the House as to the ownership of this 


rty. 
r. PAGE. I understand it belongs to the United States. 

Mr. MILLS. Do you know it? 

Mr. PAGE. I do not know it N ; I know it as well as I 
can know anything of that kind. But, Mr. Speaker, I desire the 
House to settle this question as to the extension of the debate by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. 
to be disposed of. 

Mr, PAGE. Anybody who gets the floor can occupy the time. I 
do not want any more. 

The SPEAKER. The time will be divided equally so far as the 
Chair can control it. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the previous question be considered as ordered 
at half past four o’clock, and the intervening time be occupied in 
debate. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAGE, I suggest that the debate proceed under the five-min- 
ute rule, the time Ting equally divided between the friends and 
the opponents of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection ? 

Mr. BROWNE. There is, 

Mr. PAGE. Then at the expiration of my hour, or as soon as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TOWNSEND] is t ugh, I shall move the 
previous question, How much time have I? 

The SPEAKER. Five minutes. 

Mr. PAGE. Iyield four minutes to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Eomae 

Mr. TOWÑSEND, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in the few minutes re- 
maining I can make only a brief statement in reference to this con- 
ference report. As to the Potomac flats, I understand from the facts 
brought to our knowledge that this appropriation is intended to 
inaugurate a work for the permanent 5 of the navigation 
of the Potomac River by establishing dock lines from the Long Bridge 
to Georgetown, and reclaiming about seven hundred acres of land 
which now lie waste, covered in large part by water. 

That belongs to the Government of the United States when it is 
reclaimed, and it is intended to be used for the pur of a park 
and public grounds, and increase by that quantity the Government 

roperty in that vicinity, leaving the object to which it might be 
ere for the future necessities of the Government to determine. 

In that seven hundred acres there are some forty acres which some 
man in this city has a claim to, or thinks he has, That is the only 
portion of the seven hundred acres in reference to which there is 
any question about the title. And it is provided in the clause mak- 
ing the appropriation that the Attorney-General shall look into the 
title and see that it is vested in the United States before any im- 
provement can be made of these forty acres. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Does the gentleman from Ohio say it is proposed 
to reclaim these seven hundred acres to be used as a park? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. It is proposed to reclaim seven hun- 
dred acres by establishing dock-lines in the Potomac River necessary 
for the permanent improvement of its navigation, and when thus 
reclaimed that property will belong to the Government of the United 
States. In that event those grounds might be used for the purposes 
of a park, but they will belong to the Government to do with as the 
Government may please. To devote them to the purposes of a park 
would be a natural thing to do, provided, however, an object more 
necessary was not presented. 

Mr. BOWMAN . Will the gentleman point out the clause in this 
conference report which provides that the title shall be in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States before any improvement shall take 


lace? 
N Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
a good lawyer and can find it for himself. My time is very limited 
and much less than I shall need. He will find it in the clause of the 
bill making appropriation for this work. The Attorney-General is 
instructed in reference to that duty. 
Mr. COX, of New York. Why not bring this matter of the im- 
provement of the Potomac River in a separate bill. I wanted to vote 
or that. 
Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. 
was no opportunity to get action on it in the 


I wish to know how this time is to 


I would myself prefer that, but there 
ouse. Now, appro- 


riations for the si piconet ge of the navigation of the Potomac 
e every year since I have been a member on 


iver have been ma 


this floor. The appropriations heretofore made have been small, 
for temporary improvement, and have thus been absolutely thrown 
away. This scheme contemplates a comprehensive system of im- 
provement. The waters of the river are to be confined within a 
narrower channel; the dock lines will be high enough to prevent 
overflow; and the work, though expensive, when once done will be 
rmanent and require no further appropriation for its maintenance. 
much for the navigation phase of this appropriation. Of the sani- 
tary results and the value to the Government of the reclaimed land, 
I will say nothing in this connection. a 
ie Z ELTON. Would the gentleman vote for it in a separate 
i 
Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I would. 
Mr. HAZELTON. Why not allow $500,000? 
Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. The conference committee had to come 
to some compromise and the appropriation of $400,000 was what we 


agreed to. 
ei HAZELTON. If it was right on a separate bill, why not on 

18 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. As I have said, it was the best agree- 
ment we could come to in the committee of conference. It was a 
Senate amendment. 

I wish now, Mr. Speaker, to say a few words in reference to the 
survey for the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal and the survey for 
the Hennepin Canal. It isvery well knownthatIhave been utterly 
opposed to the construction of canals by the General Government. 

e canal is a thing of the past. I believe their construction has 
been abandoned for thirty or forty years by every one desirous of 
making profitable investments of money, whether States, private 
corporations, or individuals, I have in every way tried to prevent 
action in reference to these schemes. I stand to-day in that posi- 
tion. The use of canals as a means ef transportation in the march 
of progress is only one station behind wagon roads and broad-tread 
wagons. The enterprise and improvements of the age have com- 
pelled them to Mel piace to the systems of railroads which private 
capital has spread all over the country, affording better, more rapid, 
and in most cases cheaper means of transportation. Why should 
this Government now commence digging canals, when corporations 
and States years ago found them unprofitable, and cannot operate 
them without a loss? 

But, sir, a great many citizens of the United States, as well as a 
large number of members of the House and Senate, wish to have an 
investigation instituted as to this Hennepin Canal and the canal 
between the Chesapeake and Delaware. It was said we have not 
now sufficient reliable information or data upon which to base in- 
bene ba action. After the defeat of the appropriation in the Sen- 
ate for these canals a clause was introduced: appropriating money 
to make a survey. That came before the committee of conference. 
I was opposed to appropriating the sum of $1,000,000, or indeed any- 
thing at all, but conference means concession on the part of the con- 
ferees, and we had on our side to make some concession. I found 
that $30,000 was ample for the Hennepin Canal and $10,000 for the 
Chesapeake and Delaware, and I also found that the word “locate” 
in the connection in which it is used did not mean the location of a 
route for a canal or y other improvement to be afterward carried 
on asa 8 work. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I ask unanimous consent for two 
minutes to conclude my remarks. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I desired in the first place, Mr. Speaker, 
to have the word “locate” eliminated, but was unsuccessful. I was 
informed by the United States chief engineer that the word “locate” 
was used in the sense of merely locating a route for a canal so they 
could make their estimate of the cost with some degree of accuracy. 
In order to do that they had to locate it somewhere, and when lo- 
cated they could then make their estimate of the cost of the canal, 
buf not until a route had first been selected. But to avoid any mis- 
construction we adopted an amendment to the clause, „provided 
that nothing herein shall be construed to in any way commit the 
Government to proceed with the construction of said improvement.” 
This, I think, should be satisfactory to the most enptious. 

Now, the Senate and the House will be benefited by this informa- 
tion. In my judgment it will be developed that this scheme will 
cost an immense amount of money—not five millions, but more than 
twenty-five millions. It will be reliable information, on which every 
gentleman will base his vote. In that view it is valuable. 

It will be found further on examination that the clause author- 
izing these surveys also provides for reports to be made to Congress 
as to the cost of maintaining and operating the work, which in my 
judgment will be so large as to frighten every prudent man from 
voting for it. It also contemplates reports as to the advantages which 
may accrue from the work. All of this information, coming from 
reliable sources, being prepared by the corps of Government engi- 
neers, will be worth a great deal more than $30,000 to this country 
by way of preventing the commencement of these most expensive 
and in my judgment unnecessary improvements. Then, with that 
information before it, if Congress sees proper to inaugurate the work, 
let it go on and do it. 

This Hennepin Canal scheme will be recognized by the old mem- 
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bers asa project that has been clamoring for recognition around this 
Capitol very often during the past six years, and came very nearly 
being successful, its advocates never knowing whether it would cost 
four or twenty-four millions, or whether it would be any positive 
benefit when constructed; or whether it would be like nearly all 
the other canals in the country, pay a loss to its owners without any 
compensatory results. But as I am informed at this time I should 
never consent to it myself. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that thissurvey 
will, after all, be a good thing. The information to be derived will 
be worth what it costs, and future Congresses can of course act 
advisedly and intelligently. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. PAGE. I now demand the previous question. 

‘The House divided ; and there were—ayes 91, noes 40. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand the gentleman as 
insisting upon the point? [Cries of “ Oh, no; withdraw it!”] 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. At the instance of gentlemen 
around me, I will withdraw it. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

Mr. KASSON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to ask if it is in order, as in casé of reports 
from other committees, to move to recommit this report with instruc- 
tions? The rule provides that it is in order at a certain stage of our 
legislative proceedings to give instructions to a conference commit- 
tee. Now, I desire in some parliamentary form, either by instruc- 
tions to the committee of conference, or otherwise, to secure the incor- 
poration of a proviso at the end of the bill in the following form: 

Provided, That the Secretary of War, with the approval of the President, ma; 
limit any 5 provided by this act to any less sum than that au 
therefor during the current year, in any case where in their opinion the 
public interest does not require the entire expenditure. 

If it be inorder by any motion to get that provision before the con- 
ference committee for its instruction, I desire to make that motion. 

Mr. KENNA. That cannot be in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would not be in order. 

Mr. COX, of New York. It is the law now any way. 

Mr. KASSON. I think not. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to ge the gentleman from Iowa that Pres- 
ident Grant did order the Secretary of War to withhold the appro- 
priations made for rivers and harbors by the Forty-fifth Congress, 
without any other authority than that which is now upon the statute- 
books; that is under the general law that all moneys so appropriated 
must be expended under the direction of the See of War. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would not be in order to re- | Coleri 


commit the report to the conference committee. It isnever in order 
to instruct the conference committee to do that which it could not 
do under the reference made of the matter to the committee in the 
first instance. 

Mr. KASSON. I think, Mr. Speaker, that under the rule as given 
in this digest there is no such limitation. I will not, however, dis- 
sent from the Speaker’s ruling. [Cries of“ Bonnia order!” 

The SPE The Chair has already ruled that it would not be 
in order to recommit with instructions to the conference committee, 

Mr. PAGE. Am I entitled to any time after the previous ques- 
tion is ordered? ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. PAGE. Then I demand the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKE The question is on agreeing to the conference 


report. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Upon that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. REAGAN. There isa matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, about which 
I wish to make a brief statement, with the consent of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is unable to recognize the gentleman 
for that * at this time, as the previous question is operating. 

Mr. T ER, of Kentucky. Regular order. 

Mr. PAGE. I ask unanimous consent that every member who de- 
sires to print remarks upon this bill may be tted to do so. 

There was no objection. [See 3 

Mr. HOUSE. . Speaker, can we have a separate vote upon the 
several essential points embodied in this conference 9 

The SPEAKER. The conference report is not divisible; the ques- 
tion is on a ing to it as a whole. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Upon that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. REAGAN. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. REAGAN, Can we have a separate vote upon the different 
items of this report? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has already held that the conference 
report will have to be agreed to or rejected as a whole. 

Mr, BLOUNT. I desire to ask a parliamentary question. If the 
roport is not oy ce to, it being a conference on the differences be- 
tween the two Houses, then will not the natural and usual result be 
that there will be another conference u 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks 
on that question at this time. 

Mr. BLOUNT, But if the conference report is not agreed to I 


n these points of difference? 
e is not called upon to rule 


simply desire to know if the natural and usual course would not be 
renin conference as to the points of differences between the two 

ouses 

Mr. HAZELTON. Of course. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair, as it has already stated, will rule 
upon that when it arises. 

Mr. BLO But I am asking for information. The Chair has 
already answered a peer inquiry, and I ask another. 

The SPEAKER. e only question now before the House is on 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas S2, nays 97, not vot- 
ing 110; as follows: 


YEAS—82. 
Aldrich, Errett, Lord, Shallenberger, 
Barbour, Evins, Lynch, Sherwin, 
Bayne, Farwell, Sewell 8. g, — Otho R. 
Blanchard, Forney, Martin, Smalls, 
Buck, Frost, McClure, Smith, Dietrich C 
Backner, Falkerson, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Butterworth Garrison, McLane, § T, 
Candler, George, Moore, Stone, 
peewee Aarrie he a narnia —— 
Carpenter, Harris, tes, ‘ownsend, Amos 
Caswell, Hazelton, Page, Urner 
Chace, Henderson, Parker, Valentine, 
Chapman, Hoblitzell, Pa: i Van Aernam, 
Covington, Horr, Peirce, Van Horn. 
Cravens, Houk, Pound ait. 
en, Jones, George W. Rice, Theron M. ard. 
N Jones, James K. Rice, William Washburn, 
Davis, George R. y, Rich, - Webber, 
De Motte, Kenna, Robertson, W. „Thomas. 
Dunn, King, beson, 
Ellis, Lew Russell, 
NAYS—97. 
Anderson, Fisher, MeMillin, Spaulding, 
Armfield, Flower, Miller, Speer, 7 
12 Godshalk, wy —.— Springer, 
Hammond. N. orey, teele, 
t, Hardenbergh, M. Stockslager, 
Harris, Henry 8. Monitan, Thompson, P. B. 
enry mp 1 
Briggs, Haseltine, Mutchler, o end, R.W. 
Browne, Haskell, Norcross, ker, 
Buchanan, Hatch, Peelle, Turner, Henry G. 
Burrows, Julius C. Hewitt, Abram 8. Turner, Oscar 
Caldwell Holman Son Up Vehrag J.T. 
Campbell, 3 Toia Thomas 
C e, Hu É i Upson, 
Clements, Jacobs, Rice, John B. Van Voorhis, 
ck, Jadwin, tchie, Wadsw 
Cox, Samuel S. y Robinson, Geo. D. Walker, 
W: R. Ketcham, Robinson, Jas. S. Warner, 
Cul m, Klotz, Robinson, Wm. E. Wellborn, 
Cutts, Knott, Rosecrans, Whitthorne, 
Dawes, Leed Scoville, Willits. 
Dibrell, Le Fevre, Simonton, 
Dingley, Matson, Skinner, 
Ermentrout, McKinley, Smith, A. Herr 
NOT VOTING—110. 
Aiken, Davidson, Humphrey, Richardson, D. P. 
Barr, Davis, Lowndes H. Somme P Richardson, Jno. S. 
Beach, Deering, Jorgensen, Ross, 
Belford, Deuster, Joyce, Ryan, 
Beltzhoover, Dezendorf, 22 Scales, 
he Dowd, Ladd, Scranton, 
Black, Dusnell, Lindsey, Shultz, 
Bland, Dwight, Lowe, Singleton, Jas. W. 
Bliss, Farwell, Chas. B. Mackey, —— 
Blount, Ford, Marsh, Stephens, 
Bowman, Geddes, Talbott, 
7 Gibson, MoCoo! Taylor, 
Brewer, Grout, M e, Thompson, W.G. 
— n Guenther, — — ase 
rrows, Jos. oney, atson, 
5 Hammond, John ese Lp est, 
Cam er, urch, ite, 
y, H 5 eal, Williams, Chas. G. 
Clardy, Hepburn, olan, Willis, 
Clark, Herbert, O'Neill, ‘Wilson, 
Cobb, H 5 Wise, George D. 
Converse, Hewitt, G. W. Pacheco, Word. Mo R. 
Cook. Hill, W. 
555 . 
£ ‘ooker, * 
Crowley, Hubbell. Phister, 
Hubbs, Randall, 


So the report of the committee of conference was not agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced : 

Mr. MILES with Mr. SINGLETON of Illinois. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, with Mr. BLOUNT. 

Mr. CORNELL with Mr. LATHAM. 

Mr. West with Mr. GIBSON. 

Mr. Conn with Mr. CALKINS. 

Mr. HOOKER. Iam paired with the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Pacheco, and withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iam paired with the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, and withdraw my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS. Iam paired with Mr. CURTIN, of Pennsylvania. 
I am in favor of the bill, and would have voted for it if an oppor- 
tunity had offered. 
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aired with Mr. MILES, of 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I am 
Connecticut. If he were present, I should vote “no.” 
Mr. VAN HORN. I ask unanimous consent that the reading of 


the names be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 

Mr. STRAIT. I move to reconsider the vote by which the report 
of the committee of conference was not agreed to. 

Mr. COX, of New York. And I move to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table. 

Mr. PAGE. Upon that motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KENNA. And pending that I move that the House do now 


ourn. 
8 COX, of New York. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. What will be the consequence of this 
vote? Will there be a new conference? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not unless the House orders it. 

The SPEAKER. The House, the Chair thinks, might take such 
action as possibly might produce a new conference. The gentleman 
from Minnesota moves to reconsider the vote by which the report of 
the committee of conference was not agreed to 

Mr. COX, of New York. Who made that motion ? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to lay the 
motion to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman allow the Chair to state the 
3 after which the gentleman will be heard? The gentleman 

m Minnesota moves to reconsider the vote by which the confer- 
ence report was disa d to, and the gentleman from New York 
moves to lay that motion on the table. hereupon the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA] moves that the House adjourn. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I rise to a point of order. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota did not vote on the prevailing side. 

Mr. WASHBURN. He did. It was my colleague [Mr. STRAIT] 
who made the motion to reconsider, and not I. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I beg pardon. 

Mr. KENNA. I insist on my motion, 18 570 for a conference re- 
port which the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] desires to 


resent. 
X The SPEAKER. The question must be on the pending motion, 
except by unanimous consent. The gentleman from West Virginia 
moves that the House do now adjourn. 

The guion being taken there were—ayes 84; noes 53. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I call for the yeas and nays. 

On ordering the yeas and nays, the affirmative being counted, 
there were ayes 27. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the number is not sufficient. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Count the other side. 

The negative vote being counted, there were noes 97. 

So (the affirmative being more than one-fifth of the whole vote) 
the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 95, nays 76, not 
voting 118; as follows: 


48-905. 
Aldrich, Errett, Lewis, Rosecrans, 
Barbour, Evins. ch, Ross, 
Bayne, Farwell, Sewell S. g. Scoville, 
Blanchard, Forney, artin. Sherwin, 
liss, t, McClure, Simonton, 
Buckner, Fulkerson, MeCoid, Singleton, Jas. W 
andler, McLane, Singleton, Otho R. 
Cannon, George, Morey, er, 
Carpenter, Gunter, Mo n, Smith. Dietrich C 
Cas well, Harris, Benj. W. Morse, Springer, 
Chace, Harris, Henry 8. Muldrow, Stone, 
Chapman, h, Neal, Strait, 
Cov VII. Henderson, Oates, Townsend, Amos 
Cox, William R. Hoblitzell, P. U 5 
Cravens, ooker, Parker, rner, 
Cullen, Horr, u. Van Horn, 
Cutts. Houk, P Wadsworth, 
Darrall, House, Pound, — — 
Davis, George R. Jones, George W W. 
Dawes, Jones, James K 5 Washburn, 
Deering, asson, Rice, Theron M Webber, 
De Motte, Kenna, Rich, Williams, Thomas 
Dunn, Ketcham, Robeson, Willits. 
Ellis, g. Robinson, Wm. E. 
NAYS—76. 

Anderson, Ermentrout, Lord, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Armfield, Fisher, Matson, Spaulding, 
Atherton, Flower, McKinley, Spooner, 

ary, Godshalk. MeMillin, Steele, 
Blackburn, Hammond. N. J. Miller, Stockslager, 
Briggs, Hardenbergh, Mills, Thompson, P. B. 
Browne, uuy Moore, Townshend, R. W 
Buchanan, Hase tine, Moulton, Tucker, 
Burrows, Julius C. Haskell, Murch, Turner, Henry G 
Butterworth, Hewitt, Abram 8. Norcross, Turner, 
Caldwell Hill, Peelle, pdegraff, J. T 
Campbell, Hiscock, tt, pson, 
Carlisle, Holman, Ranney, Valentine, 
Cassidy, Hutchins. Ritchie, Van Aernam, 
Clements, Jacobs, Robinson, Geo. D. Walker, 
Colerick, Jadwin, Robinson, Jas. S. Warner. 
Cox, Samu Klotz, Shallenberger, Well 

brell, Knott, Whitthorne, 
Dingley, Leedom, Smith, A. Herr ilson. 


NOT VOTING—118. 


Aken, Curtin, Jo Richardson, Jno. 8. 
Atkins, Davidson, A Robertson, 
Barr, Davis, Lowndes H. Lair Russell, 
Beach. Deuster, Lad Ryan, 
Belford, Dezendorf, Latham, Scales, 
Belmont, Dowd, Le Fevre, Scranton, 
Beltzhoover, Dugro, Lindsey, Shackelford, 
FWF 
0 
Black, Farwell, Chas. B 5 — 
pnd, Ae Stephens, 
Bloun Geddes, McCook. T: 
Bowman, Gibson, McKenzie, Taylor, 
Bragg, Grou Miles, Thi z 
to fa Ma rm 
Osgrov' ler, 
Buck, Hammond, John Motebler, vi 
Burrows, Jos. H Harmer, olan. Van Voorhis, 
8 — O'Neill, Nes: 
Camp, Hepburn, Pacheco, White, 
. Herbert, Paul, ‘Williams, Chas. G. 
Clark, Herndon Pettibone, Willis, 
Cobb, Hewitt, G. W. Phelps, Wise, George D. 
Converse, Hoge, Phister, hig R. 
Cook, Hubbell, dall, Wood, Benjamin 
Cornell, Hubbs, Y, Wood, Walter A. 
Crapo, Humphrey, Rice, John B. Young. 
Crowley, Jones, Phineas Rice, William 
ul n, Jorgensen, Richardson, D. P. 

So the motion of Mr. KEN NA was agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced: . 

Mr. Lx Fevre with Mr. RYAN. 


Mr. KELLEY with Mr. ATKINS. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated; and 
e (at four o’clock and thirty minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourn 


PETITIONS. 


The following petitions were laid on the Clerk’s desk, under the 
rule, and refe as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: The petition of the Chicago Vessel-Owners’ 
Association, remonstrating against the passage of the bill (H. R. No. 
4260) to regulate lake and marine shipping—to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CANDLER: The petition of Mr. G. Adams and others, for 
the appointment of a select committee to consider the question of 
American shipping to the same committee. 

By Mr. 8. 8. WELL: The petition of 219 citizens of the second 
Congressional district of Iowa, for the confirmation of the call for a 

con to be held in Washington, District Columbia, Novem- 
1 225 1 to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HERNDON: The petition of citizens of Mobile, Alab 
for the appointment of a select committee to consider the subject of 
reviving the shipping of the United States—to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. A. S. HEWITT: The petitions of merchants of New York, 
for the appointment of a select committee to consider the shipping 
interests of the United States—severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. JADWIN: The petition of Mary Morrison, for relief—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, July 26, 1882. 


The Senate met at eleven o’clock, a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceeding was read and approved. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following joint resolutions received yesterday from the House 
of Representatives were severally read twice by their title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 220) to furnish the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to each State and Territorial library ; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 269) porting for additional copies 
of the Revised Statutes for the use of the Interior Department ; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No, 122) requiring the Public Printer to 

ublish certain decisions of the First Comptroller of the Treasury 
Be artment; and 
joint resolution (H. R. No. 203) for the panog of additional 
copies of House Executive Document No. 47 and subsequent land 
laws. 
PRINTING OF AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution from the House of Representatives; which was 
referred to the Committeeon Printing : 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senate concurring,) That there be 

ted 300,000 copies of the annual report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 

e year 1881, 214,000 copies for the use of members of the House o Representa- 
tives, 56,000 copies for the use of members of the Senate, and 30,000 copies for the 
use of the Department of Agriculture. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GEORGE. I presenta telegram from the State board of health 
of Mississippi, asking Con; to be liberal in its appropriation sus- 
taining the National of Health. I desire to have the telegram 

d 


read. 
The telegram was read, as follows: 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI, July 24, 1882. 
Senators LAMAR and GEORGE and Representatives MULDROW, MANNING, MONEY, 
SINGLETON, HOOKER, and Lrncu, (care of J. Z. GEORGE,) Washington, P. C.: 


The State board of health at a special session held here this day have unani- 
mously a that the National Board of Health can and will orm vital and 
important sanitary services that can be rendered by no other * and would 
respectfully urge you, in view of the important interest involved, to do all in your 

wer to obtain such an ap riation from Congress as may enable that board to 
Fally discharge its responsible duties in accordance with the plans foreshadowed 
in its annual report. 


. P. SALE. 
WIRT JOHNSON, Secretary. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iwish to say,in connection with the telegram just 
read, that I have received, but have not deemed it necessary to pre- 
sent to the Senate, similar communications, written or telegraphed, 
from almost every board of health and sanitary association through- 
out the entire South and West, all 9 recommending that 
the necessary appropriations to sustain the National Board of Health 
be mad 


e. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I will ask the Senator from Ten- 
nessve if he has received a similar communication from the State 
board of health of Louisiana! 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the remarkable exception and almost the 
only one. I was quite sure my friend from Wisconsin would treasure 
that. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I wish to say that I have received from Indi- 
ana evidence to my mind of a strong public sentiment in favor of 
the proposition of the Senator from Tennessee in re tothe Board 
of Health. I have received information from the most intelligent 
physicians of that State urging that Con should not neglect to 
mine the proper and necessary e in behalf of that 

t benevolence. I desired to this to what the Senator from 

ennessee said, and to assure him that, so far as I am concerned, I 
shall most cordially co-operate with him to make the Board of Health 
what it ought to be, a live, active, efficient agency in this matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The telegram will be referred to 
the Select Committee to investigate and report the best means of 
preventing the introduction and spread of 3 Diseases. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to withdraw it for the purpose of sending 
it to my colleagues in the House. 

Mr. McDILL. I present a petition sent to me signed by all the lead- 
ing members of the bar of the city of Boonesborough, Iowa. That 
place is located on the Des Moines River, and the gentlemen who 
sign the petition are all men of high character and 1 standing in 
that section. The petition relates to a bill now on the Calendar in 
regard to the title of settlers on the Des Moines River lands. The 
petition is very short, and I ask that it be read. In the condition 
of business at this time I do not feel that I can probably obtain the 
consent of the Senate to take up the bill for consideration at this 
session, but I give notice that I shall at anearly period next session 
ask for the consideration of the bill, as it affects the rights of many 
hundred worthy citizens of the State of Iowa. I ask that the peti- 
tion be read, and that it lie on the table. 

The petition was read, and ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 

BOONESBOROUGH, IOWA, February 6, 1882. 
To the honorable Senators and Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully represent that we are members of the Boone 
County bar; that we are acquainted with the so-called Des Moines River land; 
that in our judgment the Des Moines Navigation and Railroad Company never h: 
any equitable right to any lands above the Raccoon Forks of said river. 

e therefore ask that you at your earliest convenience pass an act that will give 
to the bona settlers on said lands their homes, and bring quiet and peace to 
the Des Moines Valley. 


Mr. COCKRELL presented the petition of Fannie A. Edwards, 
formerly Fannie A. 8 widow of the late Captain Nelson W. 
Edwards, of Company H, Fifteenth Iowa Volunteers, praying to be 


allowed a pension ; which wasreferred to the Committee on Pensions. 
PROTECTION OF IMMIGRANTS. 


Mr. CONGER. The Committee on Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. No. 6722) to regulate the carriage of passengers 
by sea, have instructed me to report it without amendment and ask 
for its immediate consideration. I desire to say that this bill has 
been prepared and passed in the House so amended as to obviate the 
objections and oversights of the former bill, which the President 
vetoed. y 

Mr. HOAR. That should go over, that we may see it. 

Mr. CONGER. I hope it may not go over. A similar bill was 
passed by the Senate, but it had in it, by anoversight, a misdescrip- 
tion of the decks of vessels and consequently a wrong definition of 


the spaces where 
President return 
but all 3 are obviated by this bill, which has passed the 


assengers might be allotted in the ships. The 
that bill with his objections to it on that account, 


House. Every day’s delay in the passage of such a bill as that will 
fix on the immigrants coming to this country untold disasters and 
wrongs. I believe the sentiment of all our people, both of American 
and foreign birth, has demanded with a unanimity almost unparal- 
leled the passage of some law to guard against this infernal middle 
passage and the evils and wrongs which have accumulated upon 
those who come to make this country their home. I hope my friend 
will not object to the consideration of the bill now. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Isuggest that the Senator take the bill and specify 
the actual changes. 

Mr. HOAR. I have great confidence in the judgment of the hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan; but hisstatement of the importance 
of this bill, in which I concur, makes it seem to me to be my duty at 
least to have an opportunity of examining it. He will have as good 
a chance of getting it up to-morrow morning as he has now. Let it 
lie over the usual one day, To-morrow there will be no objection 
undoubtedly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem, 
Mr. CONGER. If the bi 
rt it again to-morrow. 

r. HOAR. I let the former bill go through with great hesitation 
without making some suggi ions about it, growing out of my re- 
spect for the committee that reported it and the same considerations 
which the Senator has now su ted. It turned out that when it 
went through it encountered the veto of the President for reasons the 
force of which everybody concedes. I think it is the duty of the 
Senate not to take any bill of this kind on mere authority. My ob- 
jection is not to delay the passage of the bill; it will bea law just as 
soon, in the course of events, if it is considered to-morrow as to-day. 

Mr. CONGER. I perhaps ought to say that the only thing which 
led to what might be wrong in that bill in two or three or four par- 
ticulars arose from the fact that the words ‘‘uppermost deck” were 
used instead of main deck.“ Ten years ago that would have been 
the proper designation in a bill of the deck affected, but in modern 
ship-building the change in the arrangement of vessels and the addi- 
tion of another deck, which has received this name, made it neces- 
sary to change that term to“ main deck.” It was not understood 
except by ship-builders and therefore escaped attention, because it 
was in the old law in this way; but the modern mode of naming 
decks made the change, and the President thought it his duty, as it 
undoubtedly was, to return the bill with his objections so that that 
correction a be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michigan 
wish to withdraw the report? 

Mr. CONGER. I do not care to do so. I shall call up the bill in 
the morning, and I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will give 
it his examination between now and to-morrow. 


FISH AND FISHERIES INVESTIGATION, 


Mr. LAPHAM. Senate bill No. 1823, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, has reference to the preservation 
of the fish and fisheries on the Atlantic coast. The committee have 
investigated the subject to some extent, and have ascertained that 
quite a large amount of capital is now invested in the manufacture 
of oils from menhaden and other fish that are taken along the coast 
within two miles of the shore by vessels with purse-nets. There are 
certain conflicting interests which require an investigation into the 
facts preparatory to proper legislation. The committee addressed a 
communication to Professor Baird, and he recommends that the in- 
vestigation be had. The committee have instructed me to report the 
following resolutions, and Task for their present consideration. 

The resolutions were considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That five members of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate be designated by the chairman of said committee as a sub-committee to act in 
conjunction with the Commission of Fish and Fisheries to examine into the sub- 
ject of the protection to be given by law to the fish and fisheries of the Atlantio 
coast, as proposed in the bill (S. No. 1823) for the protection of fish and fisheries 
on the Atlantic coast. 

Resolved, That said committee have power to send for persons and paj in re- 
gard to 7 8 beforementioned inquiries, and that it have leave to sit during the 

e 
Resolved, That the expenses incurred in the execution of the foregoing resolu- 
tions be paid on the certificate of the chairman of said sub-committee out of the 
appropriation for the contingent expenses of the Senate. 


ADDITIONAL LIBRARY ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I had supposed that before this session con- 
cluded I would have the honor and privilege of bringing the atten- 
tion of this body to the bill to provide additional accommodations 
for the Library of en Sis but in pursuance of a policy which the 
committee on that subject thought best we left the matter to be 
acted upon first by the House. e House having postponed that 
subject until the 12th day of next December, it is important, in order 
that we should be ready to act, as I hope we shall at the opening of 
the next session of Congress upon this important subject, that the 
resolution which I have in my hand be considered and adopted. I 
am authorized by the committee to report a resolution and to ask 
for its present consideration, 


. The bill goes over under the rule. 
is to go over I will withdraw it and 
re 
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The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Select Committee on Additional Accommodations for the. 


Library of Congress is ee d ee and authorized to sit during the coming 
recess of Con, and that the necessary expenses shall be paid from the appro- 
priation for special and select committees. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Had that better not go over until to-morrow ? 
Idid not fully understand the import of the resolution from the read- 


ing. 

Fir. VOORHEES. Ican explain it to the Senator in a single mo- 
ment. A great deal of work has been done by experts employed by 
the Government. That is in the committee-room and necessary to 
be taken care of. Also, it is deemed important for the committee to 
meet and consider this subject shortly prior to the convening of the 
next session of Con in order to have prompt action. There is 
nothing in the matter of any moment except to preserve the work 
which has already been done and which is the accumulation of the 
‘last ten years of labor. I hope there will be no objection to the res- 
olution. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will there be any benefit to any one except the 
compensation which the clerk will draw during the recess ? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not know that it will be that to him. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I think the resolution had better go over until 
‘to-morrow. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the Senator insists upon the resolution going 
over until to-morrow, of course he has the right to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion goes over. 

Mr. VOORHEES subsequently said: The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Van Wyck] withdraws his objection to my request. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. At the suggestion of the Senator from Indiana 
I withdraw my objection to the resolution. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I hope the resolution which I 5, ear from the 


‘Committee on Accommodations for the Library may be acted upon. 
The Senator from Nebraska very kindly withdraws his objection. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. On the suggestion that it will probably have 
-a tendency to keep the Senator from Indiana out of the Indiana can- 
vass, I withdraw the objection. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


TENTH CENSUS. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Lask unanimons consent to proceed to the con- 
‘sideration of the bill (S. No. 2151) to provide for the publication of 
the Tenth Census, and if that bill is taken up I will give way to 
n 

Mr. WLEY. IL should be glad to have the call of reports of 
‘committees now. 

55 ANTHONY. I will give way to morning business if that is 
taken up. 

The PRESIDENT g tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island 
moves to take up the bill for printing the Tenth Census, saying that 
he will give way to morning business after he gets it up. Is there 
objection? 

. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yesterday morning the same aan 
occurred, and debate ran on for an hour or two, and then the bi 
had to be laid aside. -The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] gave no- 
tice that he would call up the naval appropriation bill this morning. 
I hope the business of the morning hour will be proceeded with and 
that we shall then take up that b 

Mr. ANTHONY. Itis very important that the census bill should 


be passed. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Then let it come up after the 
morning business is over. I object until the morning business is 
concluded. 

Mr. ANTHONY, If the Senator from West Virginia objects, Ihave 


nothing to say. 
Mr. HOAR. May I be indulged with reference tothe matter which 
is passin arene, wor ga for a moment? I desire to inquire of the 
Senator from Rhode Island if I understood him correctly that he 
waived his present request to take up the census bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is objected to, and I cannot have it taken up 
now. Ido not waive it. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment which 
I offered to that bill may be printed as modified. I modified it after 


it was printed. There have been several modifications. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, that order 
will be made. Reports of standing and select committees are in 


order. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. SEWELL. Iam directed by the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 2113) to correct the record of 
William S. Johnson, to report it adversely. I ask that the bill be 
placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar, with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. MAXEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 1267) to correct the Army record of cer- 
tain officers named therein, submitted an adverse report thereon, 
wmon was ordered to be printed; and the bill was postponed indefi- 
nitely. 


Mr. CAMDEN, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. No. 1103) granting a pension to Margaret 
Kearns, submitted an adverse report thereon, which was ordered to 
be printed; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

e also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 261) granting a pension to Phebe W. Ross, submitted an ad- 
verse report thereon, which was ordered to be printed ; and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I am instructed by the Committee 
on Claims, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. R. No. 145) 
to pay Frank L. Donnelly, as page to the Forty-fifth Congress, to 
Vea it without amendment, and to submit a report in writing 
thereon. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think that matter has already been provided for 
in the deficiency bill. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Let the joint resolution go on the 
Calendar. z 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave no objection to its going on the Calendar. 
I merely wanted to call attention to it. 

The PRESIDENT 1 tempore. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the Calendar, and the report will be printed under the rule. 

Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. No. 1722) for the relief of E. Remington & Sons, 
reported it with amendments; and submitted a report thereon, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CHILCOTT. I am instructed by the Committee on Pensions, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 703) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Ryan, to report it adversely, and I ask that it 
be placed on the Calendar. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar, with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I am directed by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs to report an amendment to the sundry civil bill to pay 
the expenses of the removal to this country of the bodies of Captain 
De Long and hiscompanions. I ask that the amendment be referred 
to the Committee on eee 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that it may be referred to the Committee on 
8 Without printing. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be referred without print- 


ing. 

Fir. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 2014) authorizing compensation to mem- 
bers of Company B, Fourteenth Infantry, United States Army, for 
certain private property destroyed by fire, reported it with an amend- 
ment; and submitted a report thereon, which was ordered to be 


printed. 

Mr. CONGER. I am instructed by the Committee on Commerce 
to report with a favorable recommendation an amendment to the 
sundry civil appropriation bill, and I move its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. FRYE asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. No. 2165) permitting the use of domestic materials 
in the construction of steam and sail vessels for foreign account; 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr.FRYE. Idesire to call the attention of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance to the bill and to the sections which I desire 
corrected. Sections 3019 and 3020 of the Revised Statutes are as 
follows: 

Sec. 3019. There shall be allowed on all articles wholly manufactured of mate- 


ported, on which duties have been paid when expor! a drawback equal 
in amount to the duty paid on such materials, and no more, to be ascertained un- 
er tions as shall be prescribed by the Secre of the Treasury. Ten 


r cent. on the amount of all drawbacks so allowed shall, however, be retained 


NN use of the United States by the collectors paying such drawbacks respect- 
vely. 

Sec. 3020. Where flre-arms, scales, balances, shovels, spades, axes, hatche ts, 
hammers, plows, cultivators, mowing-machines, and reapers, manufactured with 
stocks or handles made of wood grown in the United States, are exported for ben- 
efit of drawback under the g section, such articles shall be entitled to such 
drawback in all cases when the imported material exceeds one-balf of the value of 
the material used. 


Section 3020 of the statutes has been extended by name to several 
other manufactures since the timeit became a law. 

In relation toaship built for the foreign market, if there is a single 
plank of domestic manufacture put into that ship the builder can- 
not recover one cent of drawback under the ruling of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, which ruling is entirely correct. 

The bill which I have introduced provides that where domestic and 
imported articles enter into the construction of a ship built for the 
foreign market the builder shall receive drawbacks of the amount of 
duty less 10 per cent., precisely as he would if he was making a mow- 
ing machine. 

fine building of ships for the foreign market is increasing wonder- 
fully. I call the attention of the Senator from Delaware, [ Mr. Bay- 
ARD, ] who is a member of the Finance Committee, to the fact that the 
State of Delaware to-day is building more ships for the foreign mar- 
ket probably than all the rest of the States in the Union; that one 
single concern there has built one hundred steamships at least for the 
South American rivers, as they prefer our steamships there, and that 
the only difficulty about building comes from the statute which pre- 
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vents any drawback being allowed for imported materials that go 
into a vessel unless all the materials making up the vessel are im- 


rted. 
are BAYARD. I think also there is an error in that statute. In 
1870 Congress to allow certain components of ships to be with- 
drawn free from duty. That undoubtedly they intended. It was 
expressly so stated by the honorable Senator’s predecessor, Mr. Ham- 
lin, and I know that I co-operated with him on the floor to obtain 
such alaw. It was expressly intended to enco American ship- 
building, but the Department put upon it such a construction that 
where the ship was built in this country by American mechanics 
with American money but for foreign account the drawback would 
not apply. It was virtually a defeat of one of the large objects for 
ach the law was framed, not simply that we were to have the 
profit to our ship-building but it was to keep up the skill, which 
cannot be improvised in a year or a day. 

Mr. FRYE. I will say to the Senator that I was the father of 
that bill in the House, and was greatly disappointed that it did not 
do what it was expected to. I hope the Senator will now as a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee have the attention of that committee 
called very early to this bill. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have in my desk an amendment which I pro- 
pose to offer to the pending tariff bill extending the provisions of 
sections 2513 and 2514 to ships built in the United States for foreign 
account. That, I think, is the thing that is needed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SEWELL asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (S. No. 2166) for the relief of Rebecca Burdsall ; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, it was 

Ordered, That D. J. Powers have leave to withdraw from the files of the Senate 
the papers relating to his claim, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

METHYLATED ALCOHOL. 


Mr. BAYARD submitted the following resolution, which was read: 


and whether a system po 
bond States in we to supply mannfacturing chemists and others with methy- 


Mr. BAYARD. I ask that the resolution be passed at once. It is 
a mere matter of inquiry. I believe that article will open up to our 
people new branches of trade and I think it will be a great relief 
to the manufacturing chemists of the ees 
The system which prevails in England of adding about 10 per 
cent. of what they call woos race or alcohol distilled from pyro- 
ligneous acid, completely destroys the use of the alcohol as a bev- 
erage, and yet leaves it with all its faculties for use in manufacturing, 
‘That has been the law in vit, e for many years, and I should be 
lad to know whether it can become, under proper regulations, the 
w in this country, I think it would be of great advantage to our 
business and manufacturing interests. 
Mr. MORRILL. There can be no objection to the resolution, but 
I believe the Senator will find that alcohol which has been methy- 
lated is so injured that it can be used only in a very few cases, and 


that it changes the odor of it and makes it offensive. 
Mr. BAY. Does the Senator object to the Secretary making 
the inquiry and giving us the information ? 


ORRILL. Not at all; I am in favor of it. 
Mr. BAYARD. Thope the resolution will be agreed to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


TARIFF COMMISSION. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. I offer a resolution, and ask for its immediate 
consideration, as I presume it will provoke no opposition and no dis- 
cussion. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Whereas the tariff commission, from its headquarters at Long Branch, on two 
occasions has imploringly appealed to the public for information and no response 
been made thereto; 

Whereas, after inviting into its presence manufacturers, importers, and fea 
it is now wrestling with the serious question whether the gentlemen so invi 
can relate their experiences and explain their theories pre ma having an oath 
duly administered to tell the truth, evidently with the lw e desire to protect 
itself from iny tion: Therefore, 

Kesolced, That the Attorney-General (as soon as in his judgment he can pru- 
dently withdraw his personal attention from star-route prosecutions, and s 
have fully satisfied the President and his Cabinet that members of Congress are 
not ofiicers of the Government, and as to the legality of political assessments) be 
directed to proceed to Long Branch to aid the said co: m in determining the 
above important question, and other problems of equally grave import as they 
shall arise from time to time, and that he shall advise what to him may seem proper 
to protect the said commission from imposition by men wise in matters of trade 
and revenue, either by stringent oaths or pains and penalties, 


Mr. LOGAN. I object to that. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Iam surprised at the Senator. 

Mr. LOGAN. I object to it. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Ishall call up the resolution at the first oppor- 
tunity. I think if the commission cannot proceed with the tariff we 
certainly ought to make the way for them. 


Mr, LOGAN. Ll object to debate, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 
Mr. VAN WYCK. I ask that the resolution lie over, and I shall 
call it up at the first opportunity. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be printed, and 
it goes over. 
AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


Mr. CALL submitted the following resolution; which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed: 

Resolved, That a special committee of the Senate, to be composed of seven Sena- 
tors, be appointed by the President of the Senate to consider the subject of the 
measures expedient to be adopted for the revival of American shipping, with au- 
thority to sit during the recess and to report at the next session o 


JOHN W. HUMPHREY. 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask unanimous consent to take up the bill (H. 
R. No. 327) for the relief of John W. Humphrey. It will not take 
more than a single moment; and it is the first request of the kind I 
have made at this session. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the proper accounting 
officer of the Treasury to pay to John W. Humphrey, of Iowa, $1,260, 
5 board and transportation of recruits for the Army in the year 


Mr. ALLISON. This is a unanimous report of the Committee on 
Claims, and the bill has passed the House. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I wish only to say that it is a remarkable in- 
stance of paying for recruiting service in 1862, when over $55,000,000 
were appropriated and p in the hands of the United States 
officers all over the country to pay those expenses. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is a most remarkable case. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The proper officers of the Government have 
had jurisdiction and the right to pass upon those claims ever since. 

Mr. ALLISON, It is a very remarkable case, and if the Senator 
will listen to the report he will see how remarkable it is and why 
it has not been done before. It is a case of which I have personal 
knowledge. Does the Senator ask for the reading of the report? 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, I do not ask for that. 

Mr, ALLISON. I know personally that it is a just claim. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The report had better be read. Some of us 
do not know anything about the case. 

Mr. LOGAN. How much is the amount? 

Mr. ALLISON. One thousand two hundred and sixty dollars, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I called for the reading of the report before the 
question was put. I do not know anything about the case. 


The PRESIDENT pro Tempore, The report will be read. 
The gio l Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. 
CAMERON, of Wisconsin, on the 17th of June: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 327) forthe 
relief of John W. Humphrey, have the same, and report thereon as 


follows: 

This bill passed the House of Representatives on the 20th drar March, 1882. 
It was reported favorably from the Committee on War Claims, by Mr. UPDEGRAFF, 
of Iowa. The follo is a copy of said report, namely: 

“The Committee on War Clans, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 327) 


r y d A AAT 5 00 
Six teams transporting said recruits from New Oregon, (New Cresco,) 

Calmar, and Monoma to Dubuque—162 miles Pe 396 00 

1, 260 00 

“ Which amount the claimant avers he pas in cash as aboye from his private 

purse. By the afidavit of claimant and of two other witnesses it appears the 

services were ren and forty-one recruits turned over to Captain W. m, 


recruiting officer of the regular Army at Dubuque; that bills were presented te 

Captain Washington, and that he declared himself at that time short of funds, 

that the account was correct, that $1,260 was due, and that he would pay 
amount as soon as he could draw funds from the War Department. 

These statements are more or leas sray corroborated by Hon. Aaron Kim- 
ball, State senator, now residing at Cresco; Captain J. Simpson, now internal-rev- 
enue collector at Dubuque; Hon. J. H. Brown, late representative from Harvard 
County in general assembly, Iowa. sd by other p. ent men in the portion of 
Iowa wherein the services were rendered. 

The claim was examined and believed to be correct by Hon. T. W. Burdic 
late Representative in Con, from third Iowa district, and who resides near an 
has known claimant well for a t number of years. 

“On application for information to Hon. WII aA B. ALLISON, United States 

tor, he states, under date of February 21, 1882, that about the time of the ren- 
dition of the service he was aid on the staff of Governor Kirkwood, attending to the 
collection of recruits for the volunteer forces at Dubuque. That the claimant 
from time to time 8 him many recruits and thus became acquainted with 
Captain Washington, who also employed claimant in the same capacity for the reg- 
ular Army. That at the time the forty-one recruits mentioned in the bill were 
brought to Dubuque, Captain Washington was short of money and that the claim- 
ant consulted him, (Colonel Allison,) and that he advised claimant to receipt the 
bills, leave them with the captain, and await the arrival of funds. That ant 
did so. That 8 . was suddenly ordered to the front, and in a few 
weeks after was killed in ba That his papers, including these receipted bills, 
have never been found. Colonel Allison e a member of Con in 1862 or 
1863, and since that time has been almost continually a member of one House or 
the other. He states that during this period the claimant has from time to time 
repeatedly applied to him to aid 8 this claim. That he has repeatedly 
endeavored to secure its payment through the Departments, but without success. 
ved, and it seems correctly, thatthe Court of Claims 


Senator ALLISON has 
never had power to adjudicate it; and it seems no other tribunal had, In the ab- 
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sence of returns from Captain Washington it was thought impossible for any ac- 
counting or auditing officer to adjust and settle the claim. The claimant says that 
for many years he had a hope that in some way Captain Washington’s papers and 
accounts would turn up, but they have not. 

“ Your committee believe the claim sufficiently sustained, and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation that it de 

Your committee adopt said report, and recomm that the bill do pass. 


Mr.SAULSBURY. From the reading of that report I cannot vote 
for the bill. It may be all right, but there is not sufficient evidence 
in the report to satisfy me that the claim ought to be paid. There 
were a great many persons in the early part of the war getting up 
recruits, and it seems to me that these ch are of a character 
which would justify paying any man who went out to get up recruits 
for the Army, actuated perhaps by patriotic motives, and then not 
remembering his patriotism he comes in presentin a bill to be in- 
demnified. į cannot, with my understanding of the case, after the 
lapse of oe ears, vote for the bill. 

Mr. COC II. Ido not want to delay the bill or throw any 
obstacle in the way of it. We have had a great many of these claims 

resented to Congress for payment to individuals of sums alleged to 
cave been paid out in ing soldiers and passing them through the 
country, and in transporting and recruiting them. I have some 
experience upon the Committee on Military Affairs in the investi- 
gation of some of these claims, There was one that was proved in- 
finitely better than this claim is, and it was reported favorably at 
one time from the Military Committee. When it wasreferred to the 
Tressury Department, where all these accounts are kept, and which 
Department had perfect authority, the fullest authority, to adjudi- 
cate and pass upon and pay all these claims, and hadat one time as 
much as $55,000,0000 appropriated which they could pay out and did 

ay out—when this particular claim to which I allude, which had 

een reported favorably by the Committee on Mili Affairs, was 
refe to the Secretary of the Treasury it was found there that they 
had receipts of the man forthe recruiting service. This case has never 
been referred to the Secretary of the Treasury for information. The 
vouchers for half this service may be on file in the 8 Depart- 
ment. I simply desire to say that I do not vote for the bill, and do 
not consider it any precedent hereafter when I come to consider any 
other case. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have but a word to say with regard to this case. 

It is my fortune to know personally about it. Captain Washington 
was a recruiting officer at Dubuque, Iowa, for the regular Army. 
These recruits were produced by this old man, and vouchers were 
made out and adjudicated by Captain Washington, who was the reg- 
ular Army officer who had authority to do just that thing, and these 
apers were left in his hands, he having no funds at the time. 
Within two days after that he was ordered to his Toman which 
wasin the service in . or Tennessee, and within thirty days 
was killed, and every paper he had was destroyed and lost, and his 
accounts remain unsettled to this day. No trace of the papers has 
been found anywhere, so that this poor old man had no method of 
bringing his claim before the War Department, the evidence all hav- 
ing been destroyed in the hands of Captain Washington. 1 know 


this matter personally. 

Mr. MAXEY . The claimant is deprived of Captain Washington’s 
testimony by reason of his death ? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; but that is not all. There is no mode of 
antici the papers, because they were destroyed when Captain 
ashin a was killed in the service. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. No. 314) to designate, 
classify, and fix the salaries of persons in the railway mail service, 

The amendments were, in line 3, to strike out the words the Ist 
day of July, 1882,” and insert ‘‘ the passage of this act ;” and at the 
end of the bill to add: 

Src. 2. That the sums appropriated in the act entitled An act making appro- 
riations for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year fei pe 
une 30, 1883, and for other papas approved May 4, 1882, for the com 

tion of railway t-office clerks, route agents, mail-route messengers, and local 
agents be coi dated into one fund and applied for the com 
embraced in the five classes under the title railway posi 
this act. 

Mr. FERRY. This bill was laid before the Senate a few days since, 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] and the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. INGALLS] took exception to it at the time, not understand- 
ing the bearing of the House amendments. ILunderstand the Senator 
from Iowa is satisfied now that the amendments are correct and the 
Senator from Kansas, who is now absent from his seat, [ Mr. INGALLS, ] 
has expressed the same thing. The effect is simply to conform the 
existing appropriations to the present law. 

The bill passed in the Senate before the 30th of June, and it is ne- 
cessary now, as the Post-Office appropriation act passed prior to this 
bill, that it should provide for the appropriation, and as the differ- 
ent employés in the railway mail service are now classified under 
five classes, and all named postal clerks, the present amendment of 
the House conforms to that, and the Senate should concur. 

Mr. MAXEY. I drew the bill and inserted the Ist day of July, the 
beginning of the current fiscal year, because I suppose the bill would 


nsation of the clerks 
clerks," provided in 


pas promptly through both Houses. It did pass the Senate on the 
Oth of February, and I su it would pass both Houses before 
the passage of the Post-Office appropriation bill. It did not, how- 
ever, pass the House until the 22d of July, and hence the expression 
Ist of July” has to be stricken out and “ from and after the pas- 
sage of the act“ inserted. 
he other amendment is 1 to make the appropriation avail- 

able to carry out the bill which passed the Senate before the Post- 
Office appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments of the House of Representatives. 

The amendments were concurred in. 


TARIFF COMMISSION. 


Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President 

Mr. LOGAN. Allow me to ask a question. At the time the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Van Wyck] was offered, 
in reference to the Attorney General’s Office, &c., I objected to its con- 
sideration. I desire to extend that objection, if it is not too late, to 
the reception of the resolution, for the reason that it isof a charac- 
ter that ought not to be received by the Senate. Is it too late? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is too late now. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. For what reason, sir? 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not like to yield the floor for debate. Isuppose 
the objection can be entered to the reception of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
has the floor. 

LABOR STRIKES. 


Mr. BLAIR. I ask unanimous consent to take up the resolution 
reported by the Committee on Education and Labor in reference to 
the invest 8 of the causes of labor strikes and the relations of 
capital and labor, to be found on page 3 of the Calendar; and I wish 
to say that I am a little afraid my friend from Maine, I Mr. HaLx, ] 
who I see is on his feet, is half disposed to raise some sort of objec- 
tion. This question was debated before reference to the committee, 
and I have no idea it will consume any len of time now. The 
Senate was in considerable haste at the time the report was made and 
did not consider it. 

I have in private conference with those who have e e of the 
business of the Senate which has the right of way, solicited them to 
permit the resolution to be broughtup. The session is wearing away 
and I think that the resolution will occasion no debate, and it ought 
to be disposed of. I ask unanimous consent that it be taken up for 
that 7 at this time. 

Mr. E. I must object. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then I move to lay aside the pending and all other 
orders for the p of proceeding with this resolution. 

Mr. HALE, I hope that will not be done, becanse I wish to make 
that motion in order to take up the naval appropriation bill. If this 
is voted down I wish to make that motion. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the pending order? 
The PRESIDENT Be tempore. The pendin 
eration of the Calendar under the Anthony rule. 

5 I do not understand that any Senator gets any ad- 
vantage in regard to taking up his matter under the usages of the 
Senate by being the person who moves to lay aside the pending 
order. That motion is to be made by itself, I sup The entire 
Senate may concur in that. Then the question will be between the 
two measures. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
moves to lay aside the pending order, which is proceedings under the 
Anthony rule, with a view to taking up a certain resolution. 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection to laying aside the pending order. 

The PRESIDENT a tempore. Is there objection to laying aside 
the pending order, whichis proceedings under the Anthony rule? The 
Chair hears none; and it is laid aside. Now the Senator from New 
Hampshire moves to take up the resolution indicated by him, 

Mr. HALE. Is it in order to substitute for that the naval appro- 
priation bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is not in order. 

Mr. HALE. Then if this motion is voted down, I give notice that 
I shall make that motion next. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to say that that will be likely to lead to con- 
siderable debate as between the Senator who has just taken his seat 
and the Senator who has charge of the revenue bill. This measure 
to which I ask the attention of the Senate can probably be disposed 
of in five minutes. I see the mover of the resolution [Mr. MORGAN} 
which was referred to our committee, and if I am incorrect in my 
effort to give to the Senate the impression that this will take little 
time, I should be glad to be corrected by him. If any Senator thinks 
this likely to provoke much discussion, I will not press the motion on 
the Senate now; but I do think it can be disposed of in ten minutes. 

Mr. HALE. If we are to consider the appropriation bill we must 
vote down everything else. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New Hampshire to preceed to the consideration of 
the resolution stated by him. 

Mr. BLAIR. It is a resolution for an investigation into the causes 
of strikes. It is a small matter which has been waiting long. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


order is the consid- 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. HALE. I move now to take up the naval appropriation bill. 


The PRESIDENT tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. MORRILL. fore that motion is put I desire to say a word. 
I rise for the purpose of saying something now lest the motion made 
by the Senator from Maine shall prevail, and I may never have any 
other opportunity to say what I desire to say now, but I trust that 
if the motion does prevail it will not be by votes on this side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. President, it is right to refer to something as to the character 
of the revenue bill. I regret myself that it did not come here at an 
earlier day, but there was no delay on the part of the Committee on 
Finance after the bill was received from the House in reporting it, 
and in asking the earliest poumie action on the part of the Senate. 
It was such a bill as ought to have received, and might have re- 
ceived, consideration and final action in one day. The first part of 
the bill proposed to repeal the stamp taxes and leave nothing of the 
internal revenue but the tax on circulation of banks and upon whisky, 
tobacco, and ale or beer. 

I think the other side of the Chamber were certainly committed 
by the action of their associates of the other House last year in favor 
of this bill. ‘They were also committed, so far as the leader on this 

nestion, the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. BECK, ] or the cancus, I 
do not know which, is concerned, as he had introduced a bill in the 
Senate which was referred to the Committee on Finance last year for 
essentially the same purpose. 

Mr. President, after the bill had been reported to the Senate we 
found from our own side and the other side of the Chamber that the 
only fault found with the bill was that it did not go quite far 
enough, and therefore it was concluded to report a reduction upon 
sugar and upon Bessemer steel. All we asked was a vote of the Sen- 
ate, a vote for or against the amendments, or for the bill or against it. 
But there arose immediately a disposition on the part of Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber to procrastinate the consideration of 
this bill by interminable amendments and by protracted debate, and 
it was a debate that was not exactly pertinent. When the repeal 
of the stamp tax upon matches was proposed, a large share of the 
time was consumed in discussing the evan of the repeal of the 
tax upon se etd of banks, and upon bank capital, and so on; and 
yesterday when a proposition was before us for consideration mo 
posing a reduction of the duties 8 475 sugar 25 per cent., we 
thrust in here the consideration of chloroform and baby-jumpers. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky has stated that he will 
not consent to an extension of time for appropriations necessary for 
carrying on the Government beyond the 31st day of the present month ; 
that he will not consent to any evening session, will not consent to 
any five minutes’ limitation of debate; and, whether in the spirit of 
bravado or not, he has intimated that he is ready to stay here until 
next December. I desire to say in ye 5 to the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator about December that I think ashington is a very pleasant 
place to stay, the climate this summer has been Tap on nial, and 
50 far as I am concerned I am ready to stay until this Dill is com- 
pleted, whether it is December or January; and I think when it 
comes to a question of endurance there is not a man on this side of 
the Sry ber who hasnot greater powers in that direction than I have 
myself. 

But, Mr. President, I desire to call attention to something of the 
character of the amendments proposed. There are between thirty- 
five and forty of them. I do not propose to go through the whole 
lot, but I desire to call the attention of the Senate and of the coun- 
580 to the character of the amendments proposed by Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] has an amendment pro- 
‘posing to reduce the duty upon Bessemer steel from $28 to $14. The 

nator from North Carolina [Mr. VaNcE] proposes to take the duty 
off from camphor, which is now only 5 cents per ound; and chloro- 
form, which is $1 per 8 and yet it sells for 65 cents per pound. 
‘The duty is $1, and the article sells for 65 cents, showing conclu- 
“sively that the consumer here is not taxed in proportion to the duty, 
but that chloroform can be obtained for two-thirds of the amount of 
the duties levied upon it. 

Then the Senator pro to reduce the duty one-half upon Hoff- 
mann’s anodyne and spirits of nitric ether, and upon hops. I desire 
to know whether the western part of the country would like to have 
the duty on hops repealed, and allow the hops from the Canadian 
Dominion to come in here with any greater privileges than they now 
enjoy? Then he proposes to reduce the duty upon opium, which 
now stands at $1 per pound, amounting to about 25 per cent. ad 
valorem—an article that is consumed largely by the Chinese, and 
an article that is very dangerous to have an increase of its consump- 
tion in any part of the country, because it induces habits that are 
more destructive to life and health than even alcoholic liquors. 

Then the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN ] proposes to apply 


this amendment to Omg associations, that the re of the tax 
upon deposits, &c., “shall not apply to any banking association 
that does not file in the Treasury 


ae a release of all inter- 
-est on bonds deposited to secure circulation during the entire period 
of time the same shall so remain on deposit.” 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] proposen to reduce the 
-duties upon a great many articles of iron-ware, like wrought-iron 


nuts, iron bars, rails for railroads, boiler-iron, railway bars, &c., to 
seven-sixteenths of 1 cent per pound, or less than half a cent per 


pound. 

The Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. — ntpos hisradical amend- 
ment in relation to ships, that when they are in whole or in part 
built in any foreign country they may be brought here and regis- 
tered. Then the Senator from Kentucky has eleven pages of amend- 
ment on distilled spirits. I have not read it all through; I do not 
know whether he proposes to reduce the tax to 50 cents or 60 cents 
as he has often sug „but he certainly proposes to bring up all 
the questions in relation to the bonded warehouses, or for extend- 
ing the time that whisky may remain in bond, for five years instead 
of three, and a pren many other propositions. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] proposes to reduce 
the duties one-half upon all vessels of cast-iron, stoves and stoye- 
plates, cast-iron butts and hinges, and on hollow-ware, glazed or 
tinned;” and to reduce the duties on dress and piece silks, and all 
fabrics of which silk is the component material of chief value,” to 
35 per cent. ad valorem, “as they were before raw silk was made 
dutiable.” The Senator, I suppose, does not understand that raw 
silk is not dutiable, but is free, and has been since 1861. 

There are various other amendments here. The Senator from North 
Carolina proposa to reduce the duties upon all manufactures of wool, 
knit g , worsted yarns, &c., to 50 per cent. of the present rates. 
He does not propose to reduce the duty on the raw material. 

The amendment of Senator BECK, offered yesterday by the Senator 
from Tennessee, [Mr. 5 I discussed yesterday as one of the 
most objectionable in the whole bill, and I only need to print it as 
offered : 

That all taxes and customs duties imposed by laws now in force for the collec- 
tion of duties on 2 go from foreign countries shall be subject to a discount of 

e 


10 per cent, after Ist day of January, 1883, and to a discount of an additional 
10 per cent. after the Ist day of January, 1884. 


No manufacturing establishment could keep in active operation 
during the impendency of such reductions upon the whole range of 
the tariff. 

Mr. President, it is obvious that these amendments, under the con- 
ditions that are imposed by the leader of the Democracy on the other 
side, are to be debated without limit. The Senator from Kentuck 
himself says that they must be considered in the ordinary way an 
with the utmost freedom, and without any limitation of debate. We 
have already placed in the bill a reduction of 4 cents per pound 
of the tax upon tobacco. We have also granted a rebate upon to- 
bacco. We have got a provision in the bill by which this rebate 
shall extend not only to manufacturers but to dealers. We have 
also made a provision by which farmers, planters, and lumbermen 
may become dealers without a license so far as to sell to and furnish 
those in their service with tobacco in any form. 

I have a letter received this morning from Commissioner Raum, 
who states that the number of accounts that would have to be set- 
tled would be over 400,000 in number, and he conceives it almost 
impossible that that ere devolved upon him and his department 
can be properly executed. He also gives an estimate of the amount 
that would have to be refunded . to over 82,000,000. 1 
will preserve the letter for insertion in the RECORD : 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUR, 
Washington, July 25, 1882. 

Sin: In compliance with your verbal request of this date for such information 
and suggestions as ht be of interest in regard to the amendment of the fourth 
section of the in revenue bill, which provides for the payment of a draw- 
back or rebate to manufacturers and dealers in tobacco and e , I would re- 
spectfully state that there are over 400,000 manufacturers of to and cigars 
and dealers in those articles who would, under the provisions of this law, be au- 
thorized to present claims for drawback. 

From the best information I can obtain I am of opinion that there is nowin the 
hands of dealers at leasta sixty days’ supply of manufactured tobacco, 1 ache and 
cigarettes, and that claims for drawback would probably be presented as follows : 


L 27,000. 000 ds tobacco, at 4 cents . 3 $1, 080, 000 
4 — 445,000,000 of at $2 per rol ne Bi 3 890, 000 
pon 94,500,000 cigare at $1 per thous anl. 94, 500 
DOMEr aaonasnnanmanzandasihn csduaven A taedassoeceacnasenats 2, 064, 500 


It is obvious, from the number of claims that would probably be made, that it 
would be utterly im ble for the inventories of n tobacco in the hands of 
claimants to be verified by the officers of the Government on the day the law re- 
ducing the tax goes into effect, so that it would be necessary to accept other proof 
than the certificate of an officer of the validity of a claim. view of this fact, I 
would respectfully submit whether such a provision of law will not necessarily 
operate as a great temptation to fraud. 

Your attention is called to the fact that during ee fiscal year this office 
acted upon two hundred and thirty-seven refunding o , and 2,530 abatement 
claims, and that three persons are employed upon that work. If the provision 
ee rebate of taxes becomes a law, it would be necessary to make tem- 
3 quite an addition to the working force of the refunding section of this 


ce. 
Very respectfully, 
A GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner. 
Hon. Jusrix S. MORRILL, United States Senate. 


We have also refused the provision for any further test than that 
of color in relation to sugar, by which we shall undoubtedly, as is 
shown wherever we have pag on the subject, lose at 
the rate of not less than $2,000, a year. 

Mr. President, under these circumstances I ask the Senate to con- 
tinue the consideration of the revenue bill until the end. I have 
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endeavored to disch my duty without taking up much of the 
time of the Senate, and I shall not take up much time hereafter, but 
I deemed it essential that the subject should be poem as it now 
stands before the Senate, and to say that ina y where we are 
about equally divided it may be possible for the opposition to defeat 
a billof this kind in the way that has been attempted. Even any 
minority is capable of making a very t obstruction to the bill, 
but where a legislative body is egua y divided, or nearly so, itis 
within their power to accomplish their purpose if they so determine, 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I do not quite understand the object 
or purpose of the speech of the Senator from Vermont. It may bea 
funeral oration; I do not know. However, so far as it seems to re- 
flect on any action taken by me, I desire to say to the Senator, to the 
Senate, and to the country, that Iam now and have been willing 
from the beginning of the session to consider fairly and legitimately 
all questions connected with taxation. I believe ourinternal-revenue 
laws need revision; I believe our tariff is in great need of revision; 
I have missed no opportunity to press the importance of these ques- 
tions upon the Committee on Finance and upon the Senate; perhaps 
I have the misfortune to press these matters ‘‘out of season as well 
as in season.” 

When this little bill came from the House it was so insignificant 
that I confess I had a contempt forit. I endeavored in the Commit- 
tee to amend it by offering most of the amendments which the Sen- 
ator has now „legitimate amendments, proposing a reduction of 
the tobacco tax and giving other privileges to the producers of the 
country. Iwas voted down in committee, of course, by the majority 
led by the Senator from Vermont, and his little bill was brought be- 
fore the Senate on the 6th day of July, confining itself simply to 
bank taxation, matches, and proprietary medicines. That bill was 
denounced by all intelligent men of all parties in the country as a 
thing utterly unworthy of the American Congress, and coming here 
too from the House of Representatives after they had passed a res- 
olution to adjeurn on the 10th of July, which was lying on our table 
when their bill came. 

The Republican caucussaw whata miserable abortion it was; it met 
and ordered that committee to take that bill off the Calendar and 
add to it a reduction of the duty on sugar and on other things, and 
the chairman of the committee came in next morning after the cau- 
cus gave its order and took the bill back to his committee and re- 
ported it the next minute in accordance with thecaucusorder. Then 
his bill for the first time assumed decent proportions and was of 
course open to fair amendments. On the amendment that I offered 
for the reduction of the tobacco tax to 12 cents a pound the Senate 

with me. Loffered another amendment to give the producers 
of tobacco in the remote parts of the country the right to sell to the 
extent of $100 the product they were raising. That raised a great 
hue and ery from the manufacturers, but it will save hundreds and 
thousands of ple from persecution in the courts of the United 
States and will not injure the revenue one dollar, and it never did 
from 1864 to 1872, when these gentlemen saw fit to deny the produ- 
cers that right, a right that they have, as I contend, to sell the pro- 
ducts they raise on their own farms and gardens. The Senate agreed 
with me in that. 8 

When we came to the tariff provisions I offered an amendment to 
reduce the duty on Bessemer steel from $28 to $14 a ton, and it ought 
to be reduced. There are 110,000 miles of railroad in this country, 
the cost of which is paid by the producers and travelers of the coun- 
try, and I have a right to have their transportation cheapened as 
against the exactions of 3 Dare he say in this presence 
that my amendment is wrong? He dare not say it to the Senate. 

I have offered amendments seeking to reduce all tariff taxation 
down to an ave of 50 per cent. advalorem. Is not that a legiti- 
mate amendment? Who will venture to say that 50 per cent. bonus 
to any manufacturer is not as much ashe can decently ask? A busi- 
ness that cannot live when it takes 50 per cent. out of the pockets 
of the consumers of the products of the country ought not to live at 
all, and the 52,000,000 people in this country ought not to pay more 
than 50 per cent. on what their goods are worth or what they can 
buy them for elsewhere, even to enrich a few men in the neighbor- 
hood of the Senator from Vermont. 

I submitted another amendment, which is now pending, offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris, ] substantially to take off 
10 per cent. on the Ist day of January, 1883, and another 10 per cent. 
a year from then. Is not that a legitimate amendment? These gen- 
tlemen themselves had taken off 10 per cent. in 1872, because the in- 
ternal-revenue taxes had been removed; it wasrestored in 1875 un- 
der the false pretense of needing the increase in order to protect the 
sinking fund. Now, these distinguished gentlemen seek to remove 
the tax they oot Str in 1875 on sugar and leave the 10 per cent. im- 
posed in 1875 still standing on all the other classes of goods. My 
amendment seeks to relieve the country from this taxation and sub- 
stantially to repeal the act of 1875, as well in regard to cottons and 
woolens and other things as on sugars. 

The only other amendment I offered is one to give every man engaged 
in the commerce of the country a right to buy his ships just as he 
can buy his wagons, or as these gentlemen buy their cotton and 
woolen machinery, in any part of the world. I only seek to open our 
markets so that our people can trade on fair terms with all the world. 
That is all I have done. 


The Senator from Vermont complains because I say I will not 
allow debate to be choked off. I repeat, notwithstanding his fling, 
I will not consent to a five-minute rule in debate upon a great ques- 
tion like my 50 per cent. proposition ad valorem on all the goods im- 

rted into the country, or upon the question whether men shall 

ave a right to buy their ships where they please. Because I will 
not, in short, get down on my knees and cringe in obedience to the 
orders of the Finance Committee, who seem to cling to their own 
little contemptible bill, which was only made respectable when 
altered under the orders of the Republican caucus, and even now 
continue to insist that only one thing, sugar, of all on the tariff list, 
shall be considered, unless it be to double the tax on cotton-ties, 
and I am to be ent off from the right to debate these propositions, 
and from the right to offer amendments, because 8 the Senator 
from Vermont considers himself and his committee as the masters of 
the Senate, and that anybody who dares to vote for anything the 
Senator does not want is in contempt of court. 

I do propose to vote with him for the bill when properly amended. 
Let him call it up whenever the appropriation bills are passed; let 
amendments be offered; have them fairly discussed before the Sen- 
ate, and if the Senate votes me down I shall acquiesce; and if the 
Senate vote him down, as I think they will, indeed asI think he 
knows they will, because they have, he cannot make a pretense of 
abandoning his bill now under coercion or by factious delay, and 
preaching a funeral sermon over it for fear we shall beat him, and 
then say we would not give him fair play. He shall have fair play 
if it takes until December to give it to him. 

There is no bravado about any remark made by me, no taunt 
about it. I want to get away from here as much as anybody, yet I 
am willing to stay as long as anybody. I will not consume any 
more time than I think necessary, aaa will consame all the time 
I think necessary to make the country understand the meaning and 
importance of the amendments I offer, 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I had intended before this de- 
bate closed to say some things which I will not now say, as I feel 
that this billisin its dying throes. But beforeit passes to its doom I 
desire, in all candor and kindness, to make a few observations. 

The Senator from Vermont yesterday made a suggestion as if he 
thought the members of the Committe on Finance on this side of the 
Chamber had in some way deserted the committee on matters that 
had been agreed to or acquiesced in by them in the committee. I 
think the Senator will do me the justice to bear witness that from 
the first moment this bill came under consideration in the committee 
I pointed out the very difficulties which have assailed it at every step 
since. I pointed out the fact, first, that it came here at alate and un- 
seemly hour to commence so great a work as the revision of taxation; 
second, I pointed out that it was ial in its provisions, that it 
was not general, it was special, and proposed to treat of a few points. 
belonging to a large field of legislation. I insisted in committee that 
it would open a wide range of subjects, a wide range of amendments, 
a wide range of discussion, just as has taken place, and I then pre- 
dicted that if it was held before the Senate until it was completed 
and passed we should be here until the middle of August. I hope 
this last calamity isabout to pass from us. 

Now, Mr. President, a ingie word upon some points proposed in 
connection with this bill. Ihave not thought it necessary. to stand 
here and declaim at length in behalf of tariff reform, for I have un- 
derstood the necessity of that to be conceded byeverybody. I have 
understood it to be conceded that this tariff, enacted twenty years. 
ago, in the midst of the war, did not apply harmoniously and prop- 
erly to the interests of the country at this time. I understand that 
to te conceded by its distinguished author himself, the Senator from 
Vermont, that there isan urgent and imperious necessity for reform ; 
that the country and its interests have grown away, far away, from. 
the conditions which justified or seemed to justify this legislation at 
the time it took place. 

While not claiming to be as intelligent in regard to the details of 
tariff legislation as many other Senators, yet I have not the slight- 
est doubt that there are enermenaines sel ves and injustices covered 
up and protected by the present tariff legislation. It needs the hand 
of: reform applied liberally and vigorously. I have no doubt of that. 
And when that work of reform takes place, so far as I am concerned, 
I want it to be well understood and to embrace every interest. 

Why, sir, the tariff question is more one of business than of poli- 
tics. There is more of business in it than ef party politics. The 

uestion is how to harmonize this system of taxation, touching one 
thing here and another there, so as to make an entire system of 
justice. I must say with perfect frankness and with regret, for 
there is no Senator whose meer respect more highly than that 
of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. , ] that I cannot vote for 
his amendment offered yesterday, though indorsed to-day by the 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Beck.] An indiscriminate reduction 
of 10 per cent. at one time, to be followed by an indiscriminate 
reduction of 10 per cent. at another, applied to everything alike, 
is not the kind of reform that I look forward to. 

Ido not know, nor do my associates on this side of the Chamber 
or on the other side, whether 10 9 5 cent. reduction next January 
would affect justly and equally all the interests in my State or in 
yours. The duties on some articles ought to be reduced more than 
that, and there are articles manufactured in Indiana that ought to 
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bear no reduction at all. There are over one thousand dutiable arti- 


cles in our tariff list, nearly eleven hundred enumerated. I do not 
think it is wise, intelligent legislation to make a horizontal scale 
over all articles. You cannot treat everything alike. Those arti- 
cles that need more reduction than 10 per cent. ought to have that 
reduction; those that 5 to have less should be treated accord- 
ingly, and those that ought to have none ought be let alone. Any- 
body can see at a glance that the only way to reach an intelligent 
treatment of this subject is to take up the whole question in detail 
and determine what is right as to one article by its relation to 
8 The failure to do this is the fault of the bill before the 
nate. 

I am going to deal in no acrimonious remarks about this bill now; 
Ihaye said all I desire to say in that line of remark; but I do regard 
it, speaking with perfect respect for the distinguished chairman of 
the Commi on Finance and for the Senator from Ohio, as amis- 
take to take 15 a few articles and propose to deal with them and let 
the whole field of reform lie uncultivated. I say to the Senate here 
that when the time comes and the conditions are ripe and the sub- 
ject is in a shape to be considered item by item in a business way in 
detail, I shall vote most probably for the repeal of every item of in- 
ternal-revenue taxation except that which is laid upon spirituons 
liquors and tobacco, With all my supposed hostility to the banks 
I will go that far. 

I have no 1 to banks; I think injustice was done to the 
banks by singling them out and utting them in the foreground and 
asking for more relief in their behalf than for all other interests 
embraced in this bill; but when the whole field of tariff reform 
comes before this body, as far as my judgment is formed now, I shall 
vote for the re of all internal-revenue taxation with the excep- 
tion of that which rests in some moderate amounts upon spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. These articles can well bear a tax; they are 
not necessaries of life, nor do I think they are luxuries, They are 
those things which men can take or let alone; and if they please to 
use them they can pay the taxes; if they choose to let them alone 
that is their right. I think they are sources of revenue that we can 
well afford té draw something from, thus relieving us of the neces- 
sity of raising so much revenue from tariff taxation as might work 
an injustice to many important interests. But, Mr. President, as 
long as our national debt and our expenses are as they are, as long 
as we have to raise over $200,000, by tariff taxation, I, for one, 
am ready for no wild experiments upon this, that, or the other edge 
or corner of this great subject; I want the whole range of the in- 
terests affected before me, so that we can consider them fairly and 
properly in their relations to each other. 

So far as the political aspects of this question are concerned, they 
do not trouble me in the least; so far as its effect on me personally 
is concerned, I am indifferent; and so far as any assaults that may be 
or have been made, they pass me as the idle wind. I am willing to 
be judged by the people who sent me here as to my conduct and my 
motives, and if upon the record which I make I am to retire from 

ublic life Ishall do so cheerfully and contentedly. On the contrary, 

owever, I will say to you, Mr. ident, and to the Senate, that the 
common-sense, the conservative thought of this country of both par- 
ties, in my opinion, is that while we have to collect so large a reve- 
nue the tariff will continue to be the principal method, and that the 
necessary, incidental, and ever-continuing feature of protection con- 
nected therewith should be so adjusted as to do rae rt le of all sec- 
tions Rapsa the most good possible. Thatisall, Mr. President, 
that I desire to say. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, as the naval bill may take the place 
of the internal-revenue bill, I believe, in justice to myself and in 
justice to a majority of the Senate who voted against the legalizin 
of the polariscope yesterday, that I should make good the assertion 
made yesterday in reply to the Senator from Ohio, that I could show 
that his figures and claims for the polariscope were delusive. The 
Senator from Ohio yesterday in the latter part of the day used this 
language: 

In 1878 we paid from the Treasury of the United States in the way of drawback 
on sugars exported $2,330,083 ; in 1879 we paid from the Treasury as drawback on 
aer P $3,336,297. In the latter part of June, 1879, the Treasury order took effect, 
which the Supreme Court has set aside. That order was to apply the 2 
test to sugars im so as to levy the duty on the saco es h. The 
next year, under the effect of that order, the drawbacks fell off to $013,060, and so 
the Government saved over $2,000,000, not on articles consumed in this country 
but on articles exported, Ss a in simply for refining and exported, for the draw- 
back only applies to those. Last year, that order bag still in force, the amount 
of drawback was only $758 048, showing that the effect of the order was to save to 
the Treasury of the United States in F $2,000,000 a year. 


In other words, the polariscope alone in the drawbacks paid by 
the United States Government on the exportations of sugar under 
the law, saved the United States over $2,000,000 in 1880, and more in 
1881. Now, Mr. President, if the exportations were the same in 
1880 that they were in 1879 and in 1878, if they were the same in 1881 
that they were in 1878 and 1879, then I admit that the statement of 
the Senator would not be delusive, but it would be true that the 
$2,000,000 had been saved by the polariscope. 

But what are the facts? The facts are that the exportation of 
sugar in 1878 was abont, in round numbers, $5,000,000; in 1879, 
$7,000,000 and a little over; in 1880, $3,300,000; in 1881, two mill- 
ion six hundred and seventy-three thousand and odd dollars. So, if 
the polariscope did that, then the polariscope reduced the sugar ex- 


portation of the United States from $7,000,000 to two and a half 
million in round numbers. If the polariscope did that, the polari- 
scope was working in direct opposition to the spirit of the law which 
provided the drawback for the very purpose of encouraging expor- 
tations. 

But, Mr. President, I assert—and it is not in the power of man to 
contradict me in the assertion—that the polariscope did not do it, 
that the statements made by the Senator from Ohio are utterly de- 
lusive, and I say that he had the tables before him when he made 
the statement by which thedelusion might have been shown. What 
is the fact? The polariscope order took effect in June, 1879. The 
Canadian tariff which I hold in my hand was assented to in May, 
1879, and took effect at the same time that the order legalizing the 
polariscope did. Now, no man, not even the Senator from Ohio, 
will claim for a moment that even though the fraud extended over 
the two degrees of 7° and 10°, and no one claims thatitever wentover 
13°, that made a difference of more than one-half a cent a pound, be- 
cause the difference between 7 and 13 is one-half cent, from 7 to 10 
one-fourth of a cent, and from 10 to 13 one-fourth of a cent. Now, 
what is the Canadian tariff on this very sugar? 

5 above No. 14 Dutch standard in color, one cent per pound and 35 per cent. 


ad valorem. 
Sugar equal to No. 9 and not above No. 14 Dutch standard, three-fourths of a 


t pean and 30 t. ad valorem. 
“Sugar ow No. 9 Dutch standard, half a cent per pound and 30 per cent. ad 
orem. 

I assert, and the Senator will not contradict it, that nine-tenths. 
of all the exportations of refined sugar from the United States were 
to Canada. I assert that with our skilled workmen and our machin- 
e e had sto the refiners of Canada from working at all. 


. SHERMAN. Repeat the statement. How much do you say 
was imposed by Canada? 
Mr. FRYE. Isaid nine-tenths of the importations of refined sugar 


went to Canada. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Do you say that from the official documents ? 

Mr. FRYE. Only from a glance I had of the statement E 
saw in the Senator’s hands yesterday when he made the statement 
that the polariscope saved $2,000,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I simply wanted to ascertain the statement of 
the Senator. 

0 FRYE, What does the Senator say the proportion of Canada 
was 

Mr. SHERMAN. About two-fifths, 

Mr. FRYE. That Canada took only two-fifths of all the foreign 
exportations of the United States of refined sugar? 

r. SHERMAN. Of sugar. Here it is drawn from official state- 
ments; let me give the facts because there should be no controversy 
between the Senator and me about them. Here is the official state- 
ment. In 1879 the quantity of refined sugar imported was 116,862,- 
583 pounds, All that went to the Dominion of Canada, including 
all the provinces, was 53,717,659 pounds, and to other countries than 
the Dominion of Canada there went 63,144,924 pounds. About two- 
fifths went to Canada. 

Mr. FRYE. So that Canada got nearly one-half. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Nearly one-half; but that is not nine-tenths. 
Now let me go a little further. In 1850, the next year, the exporta- 
tion, after the polariscope order was adopted, fell to 29,000,000 pounds, 
of which only 731,000 pounds went to Canada, and 28,000,000 pounds 
and more to other countries. So that to other countries the falling 
off was considerably more than one-half. 

Mr. FRYE. And how much was the falling off to Canada the next 


ear? 

Mr, SHERMAN. The great body of it no doubt was caused by 
the tax. 

Mr. FRYE. Just exactly as I 1 The only mistake is that the 
proportion that was exported to foreign countries that I gave was 
too for Canada. It was—I will take the Senator’s ngare 
nearly one-half to Canada; but nearly nine-tenths of the g off 
55 exportations in 1880 and 1881 was in the exportations to. 

anada. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. FRYE, The Senator has the there. How much? 

Mr. HALE. I rise to a point of order. I do not wish to interrupt 
my colleague, but I may as well make the point of order upon him 
as he is my colleague. 

Mr. FRYE. Let me just add one statement and then make the 
point of order. 

Mr. HALE. I do not want this day consumed by a tariff discus- 
sion when I believe the Senate wants to go on to the consideration 
of the naval spiro riation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair the 
Senator from Vermont was out of order, and so have been all the 
other Senators who have spoken since him; but the Chair did not 
raise the point of order himself, and nobody else did. The Senator 
from Vermont discussed the general question and so did the Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from Indiana. The Senator’s col- 
league is of course out of order, but the Chair had no intention of 
applying the rule to him. 

Mr, MORGAN. I hope I shall be allowed to make one observa- 
tion about this matter. The Senator from Vermont has made an 


appeal—— 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate on the merits is not in 
order on a motion to take up. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Vermont has made an attack on 
this side of the Chamber, and also on some individuals on this side 
of the Chamber for having offered amendments here which he con- 
siders to be irrelevant, if not frivolous, and with having sought to 
embarrass the action of the Senate and protract the session in this 
way. Now, I hope no point of order will be made on us until we 
have had some opportunity to explain our intentions, motives, and 
purpose in brin, ing forward the proposed amendments, 

X Tho PRESIDEN pro tempore. The Chair willnot make any point 
imself. 

Mr. MORGAN. I was speaking to the other side. 

Mr, FRYE. Lonly want a minute more. I want to correct my 
figures. I said nearly one-half the exportations of sugar were to 
Canada. I said that nearly all the reduction of exportations was to 
Canada. I say that that was caused by the 1 per cent. a pound on 
suas and 35 per cent. ad valorem imposed by the Canadian tariff 
and not by the polariscope, as the Senator said. I say that-the Sen- 
ator’s statement when he had the statement in regard to exporta- 
tions before him was delusive, and it was calculated to mislead the 
Senate when it was made here, claiming for the polariscope all the 
credit of those reductions, and that the United States Treasury was 
making $2,000,000, when he knew that the exportations themselves 
had fallen down in proportion to what he c: the saving to the 


Treasury. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will occupy but a moment in reply. I have 
already corrected the error of the Senator in regard to the statement 
of fact, but he says that the falling off of the exportation to the Do- 
minion of Canada was much larger than it was to other countries. 
So it was. No doubt it was caused partly by the changed tariff of 
Canada. 

Mr. FRYE. Then why did not the Senator yesterday say so, in- 
stead of claiming the whole saving for the polariscope ? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I did not know anything about the Canadian 
tax until the Senator himself told me. 

Mr. FRYE. That only shows how mistaken the Senator's figures 
may be. 

. SHERMAN. On the contrary, it only shows that I was not 
familiar with the Canadian tariff, as the Senator from Maine is; I 
did not recall the effect of that tax, but here is the ar ent still, 
that suddenly, by the ef ptr of the polariscope, this large ex- 
portation of sugar fell off not only to Canada but to other coun- 
tries, and it fell off more than one-half to all the other countries. 
What is the argument derived from that? It is that we had been 
paying a bounty to the refiners, a large bounty in excess of the 
amount of tax they had paid, and as a matter of course this busi- 
ness of refining ran up to any extent, but the 5 of the 

lariscope largely increased the duties received. The Senator says 
it could not be so much, it only amounted to one-third of a cent. 
A mill a pound on the mgar imported into this country makes the 
enormous sum of $1,700,000. 

Mr. FRYE. I was talking about sugars exported, and so was the 
Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I was talking about both. 

Mr. FRYE. No; the Senator’s figures show it was the exporta- 
tion alone. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I was talking about the other too. This fraud 
in the importation of sugar, caused by the adulteration of sugar by 
making it black, . to the whole importation of the country of 
1,700,000,000 pounds. When I spoke of the drawback, I only spoke 
of the drawback on the amount exported, which was $76,000,000 
worth, and I stated it correctly; and, sir, the drawback that was 

aid out of the Treasury in solid money, in gold, in 1879, was over 

„000, 000 paid to refiners for bape rege sugar exported to for- 
eign countries, not alone to Canada, for only two-fifths of it went to 
Canada, and the rest to England, France, and other countries, 

Indeed, under the operation of the frauds upon the importation 
we were paying for sugar exported to France, and to England. and 
to other countries, so that there was an increased bounty aid by 
the Government, caused by this fraud as I call it still, this discolor- 
ation of sugar. We collected less on the importation than we * 
out as drawback, caused a fraud on the Treasury, by about $2,000,- 
000. The amount fell off from $3,365,000 to $913,000, or about $2,400,- 
000, of which probably that which went to Canada, which fell off 
mainly on account of the duty levied by Canada, was perhaps a 
million dollars, so that at least $1,400,000 of excess of drawback was 
paid on account of this importation of sugar. 

Mr. HALE. I hope we may have a vote on my motion. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, I do not expect to discuss at all the 
little bill with its numerous amendments except for a short time on 
two points. Upon these points I desire to place my views onrecord 
as concisely as I can put them. 

I had intended tosay something with respect to the merits, or, more 
accurately, the demerits, of this bill, but it isapparent to my mind 
that there is a breaking ba of the camp preparatory to a retreat, and 
i simply propose now to place upon record some facts in respect to 
two amendments which are quite important to the people of the 
State I in part represent, 

The bill itself, as it came from the House, affords, as I believe, no 
relief to the great army of overburdened tax-payers. Itisa delusion 


in those who think so, but I shall not now further refer to that, be- 
cause, for the reason stated, I do not think it necessary. 


One section of the bill pro a reduction of the duty on Bes- 
semer-steel rails from $28 to per ton. That affects very largel 
the State of Texas, which, beginning in 1865 with 331 miles of rail- 
way, went up on the last day of December, 1881, to over 5,000 miles 
of completed and equipped railroad, and we have since increased that 
700 miles up to the present time, and a large portion of these roads 
is laid with the Bessemer-steel rail. Weare, therefore, directly and 
immediately and largely interested in that question, because the 
cheaper the roads are built the cheaper is transportation. 

In reply to the strictures made by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD] the other day upon the excessive tariff on Bessemer-steel 
rails the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] said that notwith- 
standing this tax of 828 on Bessemer-steel rails they were imported. 
I want to address myself a moment to that, so far as the interest of 
my State is concerned, and I can explain it, I think, conclusively and 
satisfactorily to any one. 

I have just stated the amazing increase in the mileage of railroads 
in Texas. You will find a very accurate statement prepared at my 
request under the auspices of the cotton exchange at Galveston, in 
the annual report of the Chief of Engineers, in volume 2, page 1331, 
from which if appears that for the year ending December 31, 1879, 
iron and steel rails and fastenings to the extent of $340,000 were im- 
portos into the port of Galveston, and for the year ending December 

1, 1880, there were imported $3,776,916, an extraordinary increase of 
over 1,000 per cent., and you will find that the percentage of increase 
for the year 1880 over that of 1879 of importation of iron and steel 
rails is very much greater than the percentage of increase ofimporta- 
tion of any other article. 

Why was it? Was it because the importers believed that $28 per 
ton was a just and reasonable tariff? t us see the reason. There 
are some eight Bessemer-steel factories in the United States. Every 
one of those factories, as I am informed, was crowded with orders 
beyond what they could fill for months. The State of Texas gave to 
every company which completed and equipped a mile of railroad 
10,240 acres of land per mile. The amount of land which belonged 
to the State and which went to these railroad companies was rapidly 
becoming absorbed in the building of the roads. Hence to secure 
the land those companies which could not get orders tilled at the 
mills in this country found it to their interest to get rails by speedy 
importation from Liverpool. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. Presideut, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MAXEY. I hope the Senator will allow me to finish what I 
have to FE 

Mr. HOAR. It is precisely with reference to that. If the Senator 
declines I shall raise the point of order. 
aan MAXEY. A number of these railroads had their orders in the 

8. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. What has become of the 
poet of order raised by the Senator from Maine? If the Senator from 

exas, whom I would not interfere with 

Mr. MAXEY. Ifthe Senator from Massachusetts wishes to cutoff 
what I am saying after his own side have presented their views he 
can raise his point. 

Mr. HOAR. Ifthe Senator had permitted me to put my question 
to him I would not have raised the point. If the Senator is going 
into this question at va 1 55 it will bemy duty to reply at length, 
and in exereising that 8 shall be subject to a point of order on 
the part of any Senator. Now, if the Senator merely desires to make 
a brief statement I donot wish to object, and Irose to inquire whether 
he was going Into a lengthy discussion. 

Iam myself notified by a Senator who sits near me that when I 
come to reply he will make the point of order on me. Therefore if 
the Senator from Texas aney desires to make a brief statement I 
shall not interfere; but if he is going into the Bessemer-steel dis- 
cussion I want to go into it too, and I want to go into it with unan- 
imous consent that we both have the floor. I have the material if a 
reply becomesnecessary. I wish to say to my friend from Texasthat 
I mean no discourtesy to him. 

Mr. MAXEY. I see that what I was stating has had some effect, 
andif the point of order is raised against me—— 

Mr, SA BURY. The Senator from Texas is is 40. to what 
has been said by the Senator from Massachusetts, and it is not right 
to cut him off in this way. 

Mr. HOAR. When was it said? My colleague made some re- 
marks when the bill was up before the Senate. The bill is not up 
now, and the Senator having it in charge has given notice or sub- 
stantial notice of its abandonment. Now, the bill not being up, the 
Senator from Texas, out of order, makes a reply on a question which 
it will be my duty to discuss in response at length, if it is to be dis- 
cussed at all. 

I say again, that I would not for the world be guilty of any dis- 
courtesy to a Senator, for whom I have the most sincere respect, and 
I do not wish to interfere if he merely proposesto makea brief state- 
ment or correction ; but if he is going into a full discussion of this 
matter, the bill not being up, every Senator will admit that it is just 
that I should have the same opportunity, and that is all I stip- 
ulate for; but the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] notifies me that 
when I get up to reply he is going to make the point of order on me. 

Mr. I insist upon the point of order now before the Chair 
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and his ruling upon it, Isee plainly that unless I do that, no mat- 
ter who is up, the whole day will be consumed in discussion of a bill 
which is not only not before the Senate but upon which there is no 
motion before the Senate. The motion simply is to take up the naval 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAXEY. I wish to say to the Senator from Maine that I had 
occupied probably two minutes during the entire discussion on this 
bill before I rose this morning. I think I was not over two minutes 
presenting the point I did yesterday evening. I stated when I be- 
gan just now that I was going to put on record but two points. I 
must say that I do not think it is quite fair to cut me off when I have 
the floor. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator sees that I have been notified that a 
reply would be made to him. 

"he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The whole debate has been out of 
order, commencing with the Senator from Vermont. The Senator 
from Vermont was out of order, and every other Senator since the 
Senator from Vermont spoke of course has been out of order. 

Mr. MAXEY. It happens that every other one has had the oppor- 
tunity to speak and has heen allowed by the other side to go on. 

Mr. HALE, The Senator will bear in mind that I made the point 
of order on my colleague, I did not then renew it, but the Senator 
from Massachusetts renewed it upon the Senator from Texas, and 
then notified me that if it was not insisted upon he would consider 
himself bound to make a lengthy reply; and I was forced by the exi- 
wencies of the case, under a sense of decent management of the mo- 
tion that I have made, to insist upon the point of order. I do not 
desire to interfere with anybody personally. 

Mr. HOAR. Well, Mr. President, I hope, as the honorable Sena- 
tor from Texas feels aggrieved, he will have unanimous consent to 
conclude his remarks, and I will find a proper time to make my reply 
hereafter if I do not get it this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope my friend from Texas will have unanimous 
consent to proceed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order being with- 
drawn the Senator from Texas can proceed. 

Mr. MAXEY. I stated in the outset that I desired to occupy the 
attention of the Senate but a very few minutes, and I should have 
been through had not these interruptions occurred. The point I was 
making was, in my judgment, important. I have stated and placed 
ou record that the amount of iron and steel rails and fastenings im- 
ported into the port of Galveston for the year ending December 31, 
1879, was $340,000, and that that was increased to $3,776,916 for the 
year ending December 31, 1880, or over 1,000 per cent. 

Now, what is the reason for it? The reason, in my judgment, is con- 
clusive and unanswerable, so far at least as my State is concerned. 
The State had given 10,240 acres of land per mile to any company 
which would complete and equip a mile of railroad. There were but 
eight Bessemer-steel companies, constituting a syndicate, in the en- 
tire United States, and the orders in those mills were far beyond 
their power to rapidly fill. The company which had its order in first 
was served first, The lands of the State were becoming rapidly ab- 
sorbed, and therefore it was the policy of those railroad companies 
which wanted to secure this land toimport their steel rails from Eng- 
land and pay the difference between the imported ton and the ton 
manufactured here, whatever difference that might be, because they 
would make more money by securing these 10,240 acres of land per 
mile than the difference between the American steel and the British 


steel. That is the reason why they imported it there. And in my 
judgment the imperative 5 | for steel rails to supply the im- 
mense railroad building within the last two years, far beyond the 


capacity of the eight Bessemer mills in this country, will account for 
the importation at all the ports. 

Then I pass to the other point. This bill under review professes on 
its face to be a bill for relief and for the reduction of the taxes of the 
people, and it is a remarkable fact that the only people in all this 
country whose taxes are increased by this bill are the people whom 
Lin part represent. You may look to the fifth section of the bill, 
and the increase which the people of the South pay on cotton-ties is 
150 per cent. I will show that. 

Hoops cut to lengths, splayed and punched, are worth per ton, free 
on board a vessel at Liverpool, £7 10s. 2d., equal to $36.60—that is, 
all charges paid, ready to come to the United States. The present 
duty is 35 per cent. ad valorem, which is $12.81 per ton. The amend- 
ment of the Finance Committee will make the duty 14 cents per 
pound, or $33.60 per ton. The duty is now 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
It is proposed to be increased to 14 cents a pound. Let us see the 
effect of that. 

The general average of the annual cotton crop made in the South 
is 6,000,000 bales. Of that 6,000,000 bales the State of Texas raised a 
little over one-fifth, or 1,260,000 bales last year. As Ihave said the 
average crop of the South is 6,000,000 bales, Now there are six ties to 
each bale, and the aggregate weight of these six ties is 11} pounds to 
the bale, equal to 67,500,000 pounds of iron used in baling the 6,000,000 
bales of cotton, or30,134 tons at 2, 240 pounds per ton. The present tax 
is $12.81 per ton, equal to $326,016.54. The proposed tax of 14 cents a 
pound is equal to a tax on a ton of 2,240 pounds of $33.60. The tax on 
30,154 tons of iron at $33.60 is $1,012,502.40. The tax which we now 
pay is $386,016.54. The increase therefore by this amendment on the 
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single item of cotton-ties to the people of the South is $626,485.86, 
or over 150 per cent. increase, and this is called a bill for the relief of 
the people! 

Mr. President, that six million bales of cotton is raised by the labor 
of the black man as well as the white man. When yon increase the 
expense of that over $626,000 you take out of the hard earnings of 
the black man as well as of the white man that much of the earn- 
ings of the sweat of his brow and pot it in the pockets of the Penn- 
sylvania ironmongers or some other iron manufacturers, and you 
call that just. 

Those who pretend to be such friends to the laboring-man, and 
especially to the colored man, should bear in mind that a large por- 
tion of this cotton which I have gone over is not only produced by 
the colored man but belongs to him, raised either on his own land 
or on rented land, carried to market and sold by him, and the pro- 
ceeds belong to him. And still with these struggling people trying 
to better their condition, more than 150 per cent, increase is made 
npon an article absolutely necessary to putin condition for market 
the products of their labor. 

It was on these points and these only that I desired to make any 
remarks, and I am sure that gentlemen who think abont it, and es- 
pecially my Western Republican friends, who know all about agri- 
culture and how hard it is to make money tilling the soil, will stand 
by these people and not agree to that amendment which does so 
heavily increase the tariff upon cotton-ties indispensable to baling 
cotton for market. Noone industry adds more to the common wealth 
than cotton culture. Cotton is a necessity to millions of people. It 
is not just to put additional burdens on its producers, on the hard 
labor of men who raise it, and certainly is inequitable to tax cotton 

roducers to build up workers in iron. We are perfectly willing to 
r our just share of taxation. More than that is unjust, and this 
proposed increase is both unwise and unjust. 

Mr. HALE, Now, Mr. President, I must insist, if any farther de- 
bate is sought, upon the point of order being enforced. I do not 
know that any gentleman desires to discuss the question further. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to show, if I can, why the bill the Sena- 
tor is urging ors to be taken up. I sup that is in order. 

Mr. HALE. The naval appropriation bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALE. Of course the Senator is a better judge of the neces- 
sity of debate upon that than Iam; but I think the Senate is very 
ready to take it up. 

Mr. MORGAN, That may be; but it ought to be taken up in order, 
and thoughtfully. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will not call any gen- 
tleman to order. After the Senator proceeds, if the point is made 
the Chair will have to pass upon it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no discussion to make on the tariff this 
morning. Ido not propose to consume the time of the Senate by 
any reference to the merits of any amendment that has been offered 
to that bill, or of the bill itself. Iam not in the habit of departing 
from the line of propriety in the discussion of questions before the 
Senate, I believe. It does not suit the character of my mental train- 
ing, or my idea of justice to the public to do things of that kind. 

he Senator from Vermont, I suppose, has yielded to the motion of 
the Senator from Maine—— 

Mr. MORRILL. I donot yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. He does not. Then in his antagonism to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Maine he went far beyond the record, and 
I think he went beyond the bounds of good-fellowship and good- 
neighborhood in the assault that he thought proper to make on cer- 
tain individuals on this side of the Chamber, and also upon the party 
that occupies the seats on this side, The Senator forgets that we 
have been now for twelve days engaged in a debate which he him- 
self forced upon the attention of the Senate, and which he is now, 
according to the statements of several Senators, prepared to aban- 
don. We have been invited into this discussion by the fact that the 
oy pe that was presented was one of very great public importance, 
and by the further fact that the field of discussion that was presented 
here has a great number of developments, each one of which is a 
matter of most intense interest to all the people of this country. 

The bill came from the House of Representatives without any- 
thing upon it in reference to the tariff. It came back from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reported on the 6th day of July, without any- 
thing in it with reference to the tariff. Then some arrangement 
took place, some authentic action of the Republican party through 
its caucus seems to have taken place, and it became necessary that 
the Senator from Vermont, on the 12th day of July, should ask that 
the bill should be recommitted to that committee. It was so com- 
mitted, and almost on the same instant of time it was reported back 
to the Senate with amendments that converted it into a bill to reform 
the tariff as well as the internal-revenue system of taxation. 

Now, I wish to call attention to the fact that on the 28th of June 
Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, offered an amendment reducing the tariff 
on Bessemer steel alone. On the 28th day of June, and before this 
bill had been recommitted, the honorable Senator from Kansas, [ Mr. 
PLUMB, Ja Republican, and a distinguished one, offered an amend- 
ment to this bill repealing 25 per cent. of the duty on sugar, thus 
introducing the tariff topic into the bill. On the Ist of July Mr. 
JOuNSTON, of Virginia, offered au amendment touching the subject 
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of the reduction of the tax on manufactured tobacco. Mr. JONAS, 
of Louisiana, offered an amendment relating to sugar on the Ist of 
July. On the 8th of July, and before the Committee on Finance 
had reported the bill back in the form that it is now being con- 
sidered, Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, offered three amendments, one 
relating to the tax upon sugar, another relating to the tax upon 
steel rails, and the other to the tax on iron. So the Senator from Ver- 
mont upon his own motion introduced into the Senate these three 
amendments relating to the subject of the tariff, he 3 
the bill to this body that originated in the House and which con- 
tained no allusions to the tariff before that time. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I must again call the attention of the 
Chair to my point of order and ask that the Senator from Alabama 
be held to the motion that is before the Senate, and that is to take 
up the navalappropriation bill. Ihave listened thus far to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama to see if he is discussing anything excepting the 
tariff bill or the tax or revenue bill, whatever it is called, and the 
incidents of that discussion and the amendments offered upon that 
bill. I find nothing else thus far. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not discussing the tariff bill nor any amend- 
ment that has been offered. 

Mr. HALE. May Lask the Senator what he is discussing ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam not expressing my opinion upon that bill at 
all; I am discussing the fact that we have wasted enough time on 
this bill to have passed the naval appropriation three or four times 
over, and we should now proceed to the consideration of the naval 
appropriation bill. j 

Mr. HALE. So I think, and that is the motion. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator may be a little inconvenienced by 
the facts I am bringing to his attention. Asa party man, I am afraid 
he is. 

Mr. HALE. Not in the least. I should have been very unhappy 
long ago if I could have been inconvenienced by the Senator, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Benator from Alabama will 
confine himself to the discussion of the propriety of taking up the 
naval appropriation bill, 

Mr. MORGAN . That is what Iam doing, sir. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Chair will watch the Senator for awhile 
as I have been watching him. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator cannot judge of the drift of my re- 
marks at this moment. 

Mr. HALE. I cannot. 

Mr. MORGAN. Because I Lave not told all yet that I wish to 
express. I say, sir, that the responsibility of all this tariff legisla- 
tion upon this bill is due to the Senator from Vermont himself, who 
offered these amendments before the day he reported the bill back 
to the Senate with the tariff amendments upon it. 

Mr. HALE. How does that proposition bear upon the 
before the Senate of taking up the naval appropriation bill 

Mr. MORGAN. It shows that that side of the Honse, with the 
acquiescence of the gentleman in charge of the naval appropriation 
bill, have been remarkably indulgent to the debate on this tariff 
question, and to all measures proposed in ct of it, and have not 
in good faith urged the naval appropriation bill, and I am very much 
afraid the Senator is not doing it now. 

Mr. HALE. The sins of the Senator from Vermont or my sins in 
the past have nothing to do with this question. 

Mr. MORGAN. I want my friends on this side of the Chamber. 
some of whom seem indisposed to do it, to vote to take up the naval 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. HALE. I think they will if the Senator will let them alone. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator is perhaps mistaken, because there 
are Senators on this side who want to hold him and his party to the 
record they have made, and to keep this bill before the Senate for 
discussion. 

Mr. HALE. Let us settle right off now by a vote how many there 
are so disposed. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire—— 

Mr. HALE. I ask the Chair to read Rule 36. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am discussing this bill in order, and I am show- 
ing that the effort that is now made and supported by a resort to 
questions of order and the like to get this naval appropriation billin 
reach of the Senate have not been heretofore made in good faith, 
and I question the good faith with which they are made now; and I 
desire my friends on this side of the Chamber who have been assailed 
in the manner we have been this morning, not to allow themselves 
to be overcome by the censures which have been heaped upon us this 
morning by the Senator from Vermont and others, and will not be- 
come thereby so enraged that they will refuse to vote to take up the 
bill which the honorable Senator from Maine has in charge. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Chair would not call the Sena- 
tor to order, because all this debate, commencing with the Senator 
from Vermont, has been out of order; but it isthe duty of the Chair 
when a Senator is called to order to request him to sit down, and 
then not proceed without leave of the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Chair please inform me in what respect 
Iam out of order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is discussing the reve- 
nue bill, and the conduct of the Senator from Vermont in managing 
it, upon a motion to take up the naval appropriation bill. 


nestion 


Mr. MORGAN, I said I was trying to convince my friends on this 
side of the Chamber, some of whom told me they would not vote to 
take up this bill, that it was their duty to do it, notwithstanding 
the thrusts that have been made at us this morning. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the remarks of the Senator from Vermont 
were in the nature of a funeral oration over his bill. I therefore 
hope that my friend from Alabama will treat them with the respect 
due to such an occasion. They have put out the white flag and sur- 
rendered, and I think we had better allow them to do so. 

Mr. MORRILL. Gentlemen will find it a very lively funeral. I 
shall call the attention of the Senate to this bill as long as I have 
power. 

7 nen MORGAN Does the Chair rule that I have no right to proceed 
in order 

= PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has a right to proceed 
in order. 

The thirty-sixth rule reads: 


If any Senator, in king or otherwise, Seiya stead the rules of the Senate, the 

Presiding Officer shall, or any Senator may, call him to order; and when a Senator 

shall be so called to order he shall sit down, and shall not proceed without leave of 

the Senate, which leave, if granted, shall be upon motion that he be allowed to pro- 

— in order; which motion shall then be in order and be determined without 
ebate. 


Mr. MORRILL. I hope there will be no objection to the Senator 
from Alabama going on. 

Mr. HALE. In order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
unanimous consent of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. Unanimous consent that the Senator proceed in order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course. 

Mr. MORGAN. Some Senators make themselves extremely officious 
at the expense of their dignity, Mr. President, when they attempt to 
take a gentleman off the floor who in good faith is trying to respond 
to some matters that have been said here this morning which, when 
published, will go to the public to misrepresent us. I claim no higher 
privilege than any other Senator; I do not often intrude upon the 
privileges of other gentlemen; but when I have a privilege here I 
think I should be permitted to exercise it without any Senator as- 
suming to side-line me and say in what particular channel of thought 
I shall speak, what N words I shall utter, or what particu- 
lar arguments I shall adduce. 

This naval appropriation bill would have been passed long ago, if 
it is ever to pass, and the Congress of the United States would have 
been ready to adjourn if the time of the Senate, which has grown 
80 vary precious at this last moment, had not been squandered and 
abu and frittered away in a mere effort to gain some political 
advantage through an experimental tinkering with the tariff. There 
was never any good faith in this tariff bill, as has been proved this 
morning ; for when Senators themselves on that side of the Cham- 
ber offer amendments to it which are voted upon the bill they are 
made the pretext for a Senator to charge us on this side with hav- 
ing delayed this bill and consumed public time unnecessarily and 
panin; and the amendments which we have offered to this bill, 
which have reference to its merits, are germane to the subject-mat- 
ter of it, to the wants and necessities of this country, are spoken of 
as amendments that were put in for the purpose of trifling with the 
country. 

I was charged with having offered an amendment to the bill re- 
qoring the national banks of circulation to remit the interest upon 
the bonds pledged for the security of the circulation during the time 
that these bonds were so pledged, as a condition precedent to their 
receiving the benefit of this act exempting them from taxation. I 
pro that amendment in the Senate and had it printed, and when 
the subject was under discussion to which that amendment was di- 
rected I stated that it was my purpose more to draw the attention 
of the banks of the country to the proposition than it was to attempt 
to offer it as an amendment upon this bill, and since that time I have 
not offered it as an amendment. I do not know now what I may do 
if the bill shall ever come wandering like a ghost back into the Sen- 
ate after we this morning have laid it away in its burial clothes. 

Another amendment which I had the honor to offer, which seemed 
to be a very inconsiderable thing in the estimation of some Senators, 
which did not even lead to a division of the Senate, was adopted, 
and that was the extent of my interference with the bill. 

The honorable Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] yesterday made a 
very powerful argument against a proposition widen it is understood 
was introduced into this bill at the suggestion of the late Secretar: 
of the Treasury, a distinguished financier, His argument prevailed, 
Senators on that side and on this side voting his amendment upon 
the bill. 

Now, if this bill is to be abandoned, who is responsible forit? The 
men that begot it and after that undertook to improve it by their 
own amendments, It will dic at the hands of its own parents. 

An amendment was put upon this bill reducing the tax upon to- 
bacco from 16 to 12 cents, 4 cents relief. The Senator from Virginia 
LMr. Manone] who has recently found happy company and associ- 
ation on that side of the Chamber introduced an amendment to 
bring it down to 8 cents. I concurred with him. That amendment 
was voted down. Here then is another adventure against this bill as 
it came from the committee made by a Senator from that side, and 
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yet the responsibility of this entire matter and of all the delay inits 
discussion and of the failure of the bill is to be N upon this 
side of the Senate, when the Senator from Vermont and the Senator 
from Kansas are the authors of the tariff amendments upon it. 

Did those gentlemen suppose we intended to remain here and wit- 
ness what they might do without being permitted to offer amend- 
ments to this bill ad libitum; that we should never present to the 
Senate anything for consideration which we thought was essential 
for the protection of the best interests of the pee e we represent? 
Is that the sort of arrogance which inspired the lords of the tariff 
to. suppose that they could hold the Senate of the United States in 
absolute check and thralldom, and allow us to proceed just as far as 
they wished and no farther ? f 

Why, sir, when the first bugle sounded for a charge upon this bill 
the ancient and venerable warrior-chief of the tariff hosts, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, was the man who sounded that note and led the 
columns. He led the charge for the reduction of the tax on sugar 
and for the reduction of the tariff on Bessemer steel, and for an in- 
crease of 100 per cent. in the tariff upon cotton-ties. He rode val- 
iantly, sword in hand 

Mr. HALE. Now the Senator has come to a point 

Mr. MORGAN. I am about to come to one, and if the Senator will 
let me get his troops out of the field I will quit, 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will promise that, I will not make the 
point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. I was about to say that the Senator from Ver- 
mont and the Senator from Maine, now in hurry and panic fall back 
on their reserve, the tarif commission at Long Branch. Having given 
up the field of battle which they themselves so eagerly occupied, 
they can retire with their colors trailing in the dust and go to the 
country and apologize to it for having spent so long a time and 
wasted so much valuable ammunition in their effort to do nothing 
with the tariff bill. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have a vote on my motion. 

Mr. BLAIR. I rise to speak on the motion. I rise to oppone it, and 
to give my reasons why the debate upon the revenue bill should not 
at this time be interrupted ; some reasons why, in my judgment, it 
cannot at this time be interrupted without great detriment to the 
public interests. 

I suppose, Mr. President, that no subject-matter could be brought 
to the attention of the Senate involving the public interest to a larger 
extent than the discussion of the tariff and its proposed modification, 
and a bill is now before the Senate involving that entire subject-mat- 
ter. The debate upon it has proceeded without interruption for ten 
days, arguments pro and con., bearing 5 75 the various provisions in 
the original bill and in the several amendments which ha ve been pro- 
posed, have been heard, but they have preponderated on the side of 
those who are opposed to the general policy of a protective tariff. 

There is also pending in the Senate another very important bill 
relating to certain specific provisions of the tariff, which is known 
as the knit-goods bill, which ought to have been taken up in advance 
of this general discussion, because that bill has in view not a modi- 
fication of the tariff, as it has been understood to be, and as it has 
been administered for the last fifteen years, but to re-enact into law, 
and make the law have upon the statute-book precisely that con- 
struction which has been ares to it during all these 3 and under 
the operation of which the industry itself has been brought into ex- 
istence. That construction of the statutes has been repealed very 
recently by a decision of the Supreme Court, which operates pre- 
cisely as though Congress itself had by legislation modified the tariff 
as it has been known to be or underst to be during these years, 
and this by a single item of legislation striking down one industry. 
when the fate of that industry could only be properly involved and 
properly considered in connection with a general bill touching the 
farit in all regards, and regulating the tariff upon raw materials 
and upon all other concomitant in 

During the progress of this debate, it has been allowed by those 
interested in the substitution of the naval appropriation bill for this 
bill, and who now seek to interrupt this discussion, to those opposed 
to the knit-goods bill to drag in its merits, and to eao in sundry 
observations of fact as well as of a ent, and I allude more spe- 
cifically to those of fact which if believed by the Senate would bear 
very strongly upon the probability of their taking up that bill in any 
subsequent portion of the session, and dealing with it upon its merits. 
Therefore it is that I desire to be heard with reference to the interest 
involved in the knit-goods bill at this time, giving my reasons for 
objecting to an interruption of the debate by the injection of the 
naval appropriation bill at this time. 

What is the allegation of those whose interests are involved in the 
bill to which I refer, and which bill is liable to be sacrificed and 
never brought again before the Senate during this session if these 
misstatements go uncorrected? It is that the decision of the Su- 
ae Court repeals the law as it has been administered; and good 

aith requires of us as legislators that we deal with any great inter- 
est with reference to the law as it has been admini rather than 
as it may have been found to be by the recent decision of the court. 
It is e by those whose interests are 5 apon the knit- 
goods industry that this recent ascertainment of the law by the de- 
cision absolutely ruins their industry. I have here testimony from 
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gentlemen of as high quality as exist in this land, Democratic gen- 
tlemen formidable to us of the Republican party in my own State, 
who did as much to make that State so largely as she was Demo- 
cratic in years past as any who reside there, eminent men in all the 
walks of life, and men who lead. this industry there, and who are to 
be sacrificed if this bill fails to pass during the present session, show- 
ing that their profits 5 fore been alleged on this floor to be 
from 47 to 50 per cent.) do not average more than 8 or 10 per cent. ; 
that in many years they make nothing; that in other years, their 
most successful years, from 15 to 20 per cent, is all that is realized. 

The recent change which has been made in the existing law, or in 
that construction upon which the whole country has acted, cuts off 
their profits at least 10 per cent. on the lowest estimate, and from 20 
per cent. 1 est to 30, 40, and even 50 upon some branches of the 
industry. „ with a profit under the lav as it has been adminis- 
tered averaging no more than 10 per cent., this new construction of 
the law coming in depriving them of at least 20 per cent. of their 
profits, it is obvious to any man that if this condition of things con- 
tinues they can only proceed at a net loss of at least 10 per cent. for 
all time to come until the law be modified. So that this bill which 
is liable to be sacrificed by this interruption of the debate, this bill 
which involves the interests as has been so often stated here of from 
forty to fifty millions of capital and of those who are dependent upon 
it, is likely to be sacrificed, as it seems to me, if the Senator from 
Maine succeeds in obtaining favorable action upon his motion. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] the other day produced 
some articles of manufacture in the line of hosiery from his own 
State, as I understood him, very good articles, indeed, but he pro- 
duced them with some statements of fact with reference to his own 
State, the direct operation of which would be to induce the belief 
on the part of the Senate that this knit-goods industry comes here for 
help when it is already a bloated monopoly, and peaking wealth 
even under the existing o tions of the law. He says his corre- 
spondents told him that they manufactured the goods which he pro- 
duced for $3 a dozen, and that they are sold at $6 at retail, and he 
argues a net profit of 50 pee cent. on that ground. 

ow, sir, from the authority which I mentioned a short time ago, 
I have procured in response to a telegram which I sent immediately 
on listening to the statement, a list of the prices, of the sizes, of the 
material, and the cost and prices of the manufacturers, jobbers, and 
retailers in my own State. There are six styles of this manufacture 
which are produced by the particular firm of which I have spoken, 
a strong Democratic firm. This is the result: 

Style A, stock used, all cotton; cost per dozen $1.55; the manufact- 
urer’s price at which he sells is $1.75; the jobber sells to the retailer 
at $2, and the retailer sells at $2.50 per dozen the stock which the 
Senator spoke of as being sold at the rate of $6. 

Style B, 20 per cent. wool and 80 per cent. cotton; cost of manu- 
facture, $1.80 per dozen; the manufacturer sells to the jobber at $2; 
the jobber sells at $2.37} to the retailer, and the retailer sells that 
article at $3 to the consumer. 

Style C, 40 per cent. wool and 60 per cent. cotton; cost to the 
manufacturer, $2.20; he sells it at $2.42 to the jobber, and the jobber 
45 the retailer at $2.75, and the retailer to the consumer at $3.25 per 

ozen. 

Style D, 60 per cent. wool and 40 per cent. cotton ; cost to manu- 
facturer, $o, ; the manufacturer sells at $3, the jobber at $3.374, 
and the retailer to the consumer at 83.873. 

Style E, 80 per cent. wool, 20 percent. cotton; cost to mannfact- 
urer, $3.10 j he sells at $3.50 to the jobber, the jobber sells at 53.873 
to the retailer, and the retailer to the consumer at $4.50. 

Style F, all wool; cost, $3.55 per dozen; the manufacturer sells at 
$4, the jobber sells at $4.50, and the retailer at $5.25. 

This cost price does not include the wear and tear of machinery, 
which is sometimes large and sometimes small, nor does it include 
invested capital. It does include salaries, labor, and supplies. [Mr. 
HALE rose. I realize the uneasiness of the honorable Senator who 
wants to build a navy, who wants to introduce a bill to be destroyed, 
as I hope it will be; but it will have, I think, its immediate destruc- 
tion, so that- by to-morrow morning we may resume the discussion of 
the tariff question and proceed to protect the interests of those whose 
Daane fate is wrapped up in the disposition made of the knit-goods 

ill. 

Mr. HALE. Now, Mr. President, let us have a vote. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I moe this will be a test vote 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is to proceed to the 
consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr, SAUNDERS. I hope this will bea test question. If this rev- 
enue bill is to be laid aside now, let it be laid aside for the whole 
session. 

Mr. HALE, Nothing of that kind is understood, The motion is 
not made in oo to the tax bill. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I deprecate any such contest as 
that. The question is whether an appropriation bill which is to run 
the Government, which the Government is waiting for now, shall 
be taken up and passed. This bill does not go into effect for months. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. There is no danger but what we shall pass the 
appropriation bills. 
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Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. There is great danger, for there are 
but four days more left under the resolution we have passed before 
the Government will again be at a standstill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. It can be extended easily. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is nothing in the motion 
that precludes the Senate in any way from action on any bill. 

Mr. HALE. The motion is not made in hostility to the revenue 


bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is not a motion to indefinitely postpone, and 
that is the only one which could be made a test. 

Mr. BLAIR. I object very strongly to the vote being taken with 
that view, because I learn that the importations of knit goods from 
abroad are pouring into this country with very great rapidity, and 
one tirm at least in my own State has been obliged already to sus- 
pend; and this knit-goods bill must be brought forward at a later 
period of the session. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have a vote. 

The yeas and nays were taken. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, (when his named was called.) I am 
paired with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr.Groome.] If he were 
present, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SEWELL, (when his name was called.) I announce my pair 
on this question with my colleague, [ Mr. 1 

Mr. VAN WVC E, (when his name was called.) I desire to an- 
nounce that I am paired during the day with the Senator from Ore- 
gon, [Mr. GROVER. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. WALKER. My colleague [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EpMUNDs. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Bayard, Gorman, Kellogg, Slater, 
Beck, Hale, McDill, Vance. 
Brown, Hampton, Maxey, Vest, 
Butler, Harris, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Call, Hoar, Pendleton, Walker, 
Coke, Ingalls, Plumb, Williams. 
Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Pagh, 
Farley, Jonas, Ransom, 
George, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury. 

NAYS—26. 
Aldrich, Dawes. tosan, Rollins, 
Allison, Ferry, McMillan, Sannders, 
Anthony, Frye, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Blair, Harrison. Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Mitchell, Windom. 
Conger, Jones of Nevada, Morrill. 
Davis of Ilinois, Lapham, Platt, 

ABSENT—17. 

Camden, Fair, Hill of Georgia, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Garland, Johnston, Van Wyck. 
Chilcott, Groome, 3 
Cockrell, Grover, McPherson, 
Edmunds, Hill of Colorado, Miler of N. Y.. 


So the motion was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House further insisted upon its disa- 
rreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 47 to the bill (H. R. 
No. 6243) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, and for prior years, 
and for those certified as due by the accounting ofticers of the Treas- 
ury in accordance with section 4 of the act of June 14, 1578, hereto- 
fore paid from permanent appropriations, and for other purposes, 
agreed to the further conference asked by the Senateon the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. FRANK 
Hiscock, of New York, Mr. GEORGE M. ROBESON, of New Jersey, 
and Mr. S. S. Cox, of New York, managers at the further conference 
on its part. 

The message also announced that the House of Representatives 
had agreed to the report of the third committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Honses on certain amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 6244) making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes; it far- 
ther insisted upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 330 to 337, inclusive, to the said bill, and asked a further 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. J. G. CANNON, of Illinois, Mr. FRANK 
litscock, of New York, and Mr. J. D. C. ATKINS, of Tennessee, man- 
agers at the further conference on its part. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bill and joint resolutions: 

A bill (S. No. 972) creating the Oregon Short-Line Railway Com- 
pany a corporation in the Territories of Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming, 
and for other purposes; 

Joint resolution (S. R. No. 75) allowing the widow of General 
Stephen A. Hurlbut, late minister to Peru, one year’s salary ; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. No. 77) allowing the widow of General Jud- 
son Kilpatrick, late minister to Chili, one year’s salary. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bill and joint resolutions ; in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 


A bill (H. R. No. 6517) authorizing compensation to members of 
Company B, Fourteenth Infantry, for private property destroyed by 
fire on the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad ; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 270) for the relief of Sarah J. S. Gar- 
net, widow of Henry H. Garnet, late minister to Liberia; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 271) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan twenty-five wall tents to the colony of Russian Hebrew 
refugees“at Cimarron, Foote County, Kansas, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. No. 2374) granting to certain par- 
ties right of way over lands and waters of the United States; and it 
was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. CAMDEN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. No. 5812) to establish post-routes; which 
was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. VANCE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1883, and for other purposes; which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. No. 6616) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the tiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALE. Lask that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed 
with and that then the amendments of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions be proceeded with. 

The PRESIDENT pro lempore. Isthat the sense of the Senate, that 
the amendments be considered as they are reached in the reading of 
the bill? That will be the understanding, the Chair hearing no 
objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr, President, it has been with some difficulty that 
I have succeeded in ioe arg tus appropriation bill, after long delay, 
before the Senate, and I know how desirous the members of this 
body are for prompt action upon it; and moved by that considera- 
tion, I propose in launching the bill to occupy but very little time; 
but as I have just been notified that at the close of what I may say 
a hostile motion will be entered in reference to the bill, providing, 
1 think, for its recommitment to the committee to strike out certain 
parts of the bill, I deem it wise and judicious to say a few words 
upon the nature and scope of the bill. Had I not been notified to 
the effect which I have mentioned I should not say a word, but 
should content myself, as I shall in the main, having given to this 
subject some study and thought and reflection, with answering ob- 
jections to the bill as they come up during its consideration, and 
answering questions that may be br thea at by Senators interested 
in the debate. 

In the first place, Mr. President, the bill, so far as it embodies legis- 
lation, with hardly a single exception, comes from the House after 
pecionged consideration and debate in that body with the features 
of legislation which are now found upon it adopted u mature de- 
liberation and consideration by the popular branch of ongress. The 
legislation that is found upon this bill, and with which fault has 
been found by Senators and others, has its root not in the action of 
the Committee on Appropriations of this body, but in the deliberate 
consideration and confirmed judgment of the House of Representa- 
tives; and let me say that with I think but one exception every- 
thing that the Committee on Appropriations has reported upon this 
bill in the way of legislating upon the personnel of the Navy is an 
adaptation of the legislation adopted by the House, and I may say 
further is in the direction of softening that legislation and making 
it easier, and making it less harsh and drastic for the naval estab- 
lishment. 

Every amendment that has been submitted by the Committee on 
Appropriations, I repeat, to the bill which the House sent us is in a 
direction taken after consultation with the head of the Navy Depart- 
ment and with officers of the Navy. 

So much for the Committee on Appropriations having gone outside 
of its functions, and incorporated new legislation into the bill. I 
make this point here because the Senator from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
CAMERON ] notifies me that he will move to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Appropriations with instructions to strike from it all 
e provisions. I wish to say that if this body chooses to 
adopt that unprecedented motion on the part of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, it simply means that, without consideration, without 
roing into the merits of this bill, the Senate says to the House of 

presentatives: ‘‘ We take square and direct issue with everything 
that you have done, and notify our committee to strike from the bill 
everything that you in your wisdom have put upon it, and we declare 
now at the outset of its consideration that we will have nothing to 
do with what you have put on under your rules.” 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator from Maine if that is not pre- 
cisely what the House, under its 3 with every ed i oa 
tion bill that comes back to that y from the Senate heir 


universal practice is to non-concur in every amendment. 
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Mr. HALE. But mere nominal non-coneurrence after a bill has 

assed the two Houses is a very different thing from recommitting 
a bill to the committee which has reported it, with directions, when 
first reported and when first considered by the body, to strike out 
every proposition that the other branch has put on. There is no 
analogy, there is no similarity, between the two motions. 

I want to say further on the point of the legislation reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations, that having the action of the 
House to rest upon, a pe every single distinctive proposition, with 
but one exception, (and that relating to the retirement of admirals 
in the Navy, and I think every proposition found in the bill to which 
objection is made because it is legislation, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations by committees of this House, the Naval 
Committee foremost in the number abjuring all its own functions 
of considering such a bill and turning it over to the Committee on 
Appropriations. : 

I may say here that the Committee on Appropriations was very 
careful in its consideration of this bill to see that it had good au- 
thority for every provision that it reported. It waited for the ac- 
tion of the House; it waited for the action of committees of this 
body in referring these matters; it waited for amendments to be 
submitted and referred to the Committee on Appropriations by Sen- 
ator after Senator in this body, covering the very propositions in- 
volved in the bill. If objection is made and the motion is insisted 
upon, in due time I shall read to the Senate the amendments which 
have been referred to the Committee on Appropriations by Senators 
of this body and other committees in this body, showing that the 
subject-matter of this bill was turned over to the Committee on 
Appropriations not only by the House of Representatives but by 
committees in this body. 

One thing further, Mr. President. This bill is not, as it has been 
termed, a reorganization of the American Navy. I have lived long 
enough to find out that there is nothing a man has studied, even 
much, that he may not yet learn a great deal about, and [have learned 
very much about the naval establishment during the examination 
in the course of preparing and reporting the bill, and since. But for 
years I have taken a warm interest in the American Navy. Durin 
my service in the lower House, if there was any one subject to whic 
I gave what I thought was faithful and careful attention it was the 
American ee I had the fortune there to manage these bills for 
years. I was known as a friend of the Navy, as a navy man, and I 

ve not lost any of that interest in the American Navy to-day. 

I say from my knowledge of that branch of the service and from 
all the investigations I have been able to give it, that this bill is 
the farthest in the world from a reorganization of the American 
Navy. When that question is taken in hand, as it never has been 
taken in hand by the Naval Committee of either the House or the 
Senate, and when they spend their time upon that instead of upon 
contests of naval officers for precedence and promotion, and the 
reorganization of the American Navy takes Rony it will be a very 
different matter from the provisions embodied in this appropriation 
bill; it will go further and deeper than the Committee on Appro- 
priations have ventured or wish to go in the reorganization of the 
American Navy. When that subject is taken up, not only will the 
question of the undue increase of officers in that establishment be 
considered and an attempt made ina degree to remedy that, but the 
whole subject-matter of the ranks in the American Navy will be 
considered; the numerous ranks, more numerous than any other in 

any navy in the world, will be cut down, and there will be a few 
legitimate and natural grades left, such as were found before the 
war and are in other navies. 

There will be the great question of the proper relation of the staff 
and the line of the Navy taken up, and there will be legislation em- 
bodied that will settle for years the vexed questions which have 
divided the line and staff of the American Navy, so that at last e 
will rest in that establishment and not constant reproach and bick- 
ering and jealousy and a desire of one to get ahead of the other. 
The question of the Marine Corps, what shall be its proper relation 
to the American Navy, whether it shall be turned over bodily to the 
Army or remain as part of the naval establishment, whether it shall 
be reduced in part or in a lesser proportion, will be taken up, and 
other great questions which the Committee on Appropriations has 
not thought of considering in this bill. All of those things will be 
taken up in a reorganization of the American Navy. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations is not the proper body for that, and has not 
considered that, but it has alone considered what has come to it from 
the House of Representatives, what has come to it from committees 
and Senators in this body, and nothing beyond. 

I wish to say further, and I say it as an admonition to any friend 
of the Navy or any naval officer who is sensitive and jealous about 
the provisions of this bill, and whois lobbying Senators to try todefeat 
it, that the legislation of this bill is put upon the Navy by no un- 
friendly hand. There is no desire to impair the efficiency of the Nav 
one jot or one tittle. If I know anything about the motives whic 
actuate myself, with my long training of sympathy with this estab- 
lishment, there is no desire here for 8 except to improve and 
better and strengthen this branch of our service, in which every 


American citizen ought to feel a just pride and satisfaction. 
I realize asa friend of the American Navy that for years it has been 
going along in directions that must needs be stopped, or by and by a 


ruder hand than ours will be laid upon this establishment, and in- 
stead of being pruned and bettered it will be laid low, where it will 


not recover from the blow for years. I want to avert that. There 
are certain evils which are apparent to me, and I think are apparent 
to every friend of the Navy, which should be remedied, and remedied 
now. 

It will not do to turn this matter over to a commission, because 
the time to do a thing of this sort in the way of reform of abuses 
that stand bare and open to every eye is when they have been con- 
sidered and discussed and when there is an opportunity to act. De- 
lay in a thing of this kind is not simply procrastination but it is 
indefinite postponement, and that has gone on long enough. 

The American Navy is over-ofiice This has™been a natural 
result of legislation which has not been checked. It has to-day, with 
39 steam-vessels, more than half as many commissioned officers as the 
British navy, with over 300 steam-vessels. The proposition I have 
made is a startling one to anybody who has not examined the sub- 
ject-matter. Letme repeat it. The United States Navy, with 39 steam- 
vessels in active service of all grades and kinds, has over 1,400 com- 
missioned officers. The British navy, with 341 steam-vessels in act- 
ive service, has between 2,600 and 2,700 line officers in commission. 
That of itself is ene to put any committee before whom this mat- 
ter is brought in a legitimate way upon careful, earnest, faithful 
inquiry. I may say that the figures given, although I knew the dis- 
proportion was enormous, were never brought to my mind accurately 
untila hearing which the Committee on Appropriations gave to both 
line and staff officers upon this matter brought out this table care- 
fully prepared by the line otlicers of the Navy. It was in the course 
of the investigation that the fact, so startling as it is, which I have 
stated was developed. 

This enormous overplus of officers in the American Navy does not 
date from the war. The first answer may be, by any Senator who 
has not examined the subject, that this is due to the war; but the 
large increase in grades and numbers and ranks all took place after 
the war was closed. The American Navy was not, in its officers or 
its men or its personnel, an unwieldy body when the war closed. 
Great as had been its exploits, great as had been the burden taxed 
upon it, it was not an unwieldy body and did not present this un- 
due proportion of officers to men at the close of the war that it does 
now. But the legislation to increase the Navy began at once after 
the war; it has gone on unhindered and unchecked ever since; and 
this is the first time any attempt has been made in the direction of 
checking the overplus of officers. 

I say again that no gonnine friend of the Navy will object to what 
is done in the bill in the direction of trying to remedy, or partially 
remedy, this evil. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator from Maine permit me to inter- 
rupt him? 

r. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. I wish to ask the Senator if it is not true that the 
vast increase in naval officers is in the civil branch, engineers, pay- 
masters, surgeons, &c., and not in the line, and if the line has not 
actually decreased since 1866? 

Mr. HALE. No; the line has not decreased. A very large pro- 
portion of increase of course has been in other branches than the 
line, but not entirely in the others. It has been more in the others 
for the reason that the manner of warfare is changed; the manner, 
construction, and style of naval ships have entirely changed, and 
the engineer officers have come much more largely into play of late 
ee ra the Senator knows himself by a moment’s reflection, than 

ormerly. 

In former years, before the war, the American Navy had the best 
sailing-ships on the globe ; we had better than any other naval power, 
the finest sailing-ships in the world ; we had some fine ships with aux- 
iliary steam-power; but to-day and for years the construction of 
ships has run in the direction of steamships with wind as an auxil- 
iary power; and of course the engineer officers needed to manage the 
machinery of the boat have increased, and so the increase has been 
large in the engineer’s department, but not in the engineer’s depart- 
ment alone. The overplusis enormous in all branches; the overplus 
in the line, in the engineers, in the staff proper, and everywhere else 
is great, in some greater than in others. The committee has tried 
not to radically cure all this; but to set about a reform in the right 
direction, of stopping it so far as may be. 

I do not pretend to prescribe infallibly a method of trying to cure 
this trouble that everybody ought to admit exists in the American 
Navy. I have found, and the Committee on Appropriations has 
found as it has discussed this matter, that it has gained light upon 
the question, for instance, of promotion. How you shall regulate it 
is a difficult thing. You may start with a proposition striking out 
pretty much all in one rank, as the House did. The investigation 
of the Committee on Appropriations showed that it was better, in- 
stead of taking the lower grades of the Navy—for instance, striking 
out eighty from the lieutenants, thus barring promotion absolutely 
for years—to distribute that reduction over the whole corps. The 
Committee on Appropriations has found that it could gain light 
from day to day, and P Shall offer an amendment before I leave the 
floor, from the Committee on Appropriations,which modifies the pro- 
vision as reported by the committee, because upon investigation the 
Committee on Appropriations found thatit had gained new light, 
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and could offer an amendment that would make this provision bet- 
ter and make it work more justly. 
The Committee on 6 has no hesitation in saying upon 


that matter that it gain upon investigation and discussion new 
light, and may still gain new light upon this question by investiga- 
tion. During the progress of this bill, if there are considerations 
presented that seem to me, even if urged in hostility to the provisions 
of the bill, to make it clearer and more just in the general direction 
in which we are going, I pledge myself to the Senate that I will 
accept them most gladly, because the only desire we have here in 
attempting to cut off this overplus is to do it in a way that shall 
bear the most wisely and the most evenly upon all parts of the Navy. 

When we come to those provisions and they are treated in detail, 
I will enter, if need be in explanation, into more in detail as to why 
we have adopted certain provisions. I do not pro to go over 
those now. I deemed it wise to state to the Senate the general ob- 
jects of the bill, so that in wong apon the unprecedented motion, 
which I have never known made before, to recommit a bill with in- 
structions to strike out all its legislative features, the Senate may 
know, or at least have my view, that the legislation embodied in 
the bill is right and fair and in the real interest of the American 
Navy, and is not put upon it with any unfriendly hand. 

I want to say one thing further, which I would be glad to have 
Senators bear in mind, that this is almost the only bill which has been 
presented from the committee that has in it anything in the way of 
reform in the direction of cutting off superfluous officers and reducing 
expenditures. We have not been able to do that in other directions, 
but the committee has grappled with that — here and has pre- 
sented a bill to the Senate 2 the House provisions, not tak- 
ing away their purpose and end in reducing the expenses of the naval 
establishment but adapting the objects and the ends that the House 
sought to accomplish to the needs of the service as we believe in a 
better way, and have thus produced before the Senate the only bill 
that provides for a reform in the direction of reducing needless officers 
and cutting down expenditures, 

I hope upon this the Senate will think twice before it declares 
itself in antagonism to the House, in antagonism to the provisions 

resented here by the Committee on Appropriations, and that the 

ill may be considered as appropriation bills commonly are, clause 
by clause, section by section. If any friend of the Navy can pre- 
sent an amendment, and without losing the great object in view 
shall make the force harmonize with the needs of the service, let the 
Senate adopt that amendment, but maintain the features of this bill 
with a rigid determination to reduce the overplus in the Navy in its 
officers, and to put it in a condition where it will be a more effective 
establishment than it is to-day, and where it will be in less danger 
of being hereafter treated rudely and unjustly because the right 
thing has not been done in the right time, 

Mr. ROLLINS. Mr. President 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from New 
Hampshire give way to me that I may offer a resolution. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALE. Before I sit down, as I gave notice, I offer an amend- 
ment from the committee. At the end of line 183 I move to add: 

Provided, however, That this su of promotions to an e shall not 
. promotions thereto On al . shall be e after said 
grade has been reduced to the limits herein provided, namely, for captains forty- 
eight, for commanders eighty-two, for lieutenant-commanders seventy, for lieu- 
tenants two hundred and fifty, for masters seventy-five, for ensigns seventy-five. 


Then in line 175—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Harris in the chair.) The Chair 
suggests to the Senator from Maine that perhaps it would be better, 
unless he desires the amendments printed, that they be offered when 
we reach the part of the bill in which it is proposed to insert them. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to offer them now, in order that the Senate, in 
acting upon the motion the Senator from Pennsylvania is about to 
make, may know what we propose to put in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The second amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Maine will be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 175, after the word 
only,” it s onan to strike out the word ‘ one-third” and to in- 
sert ‘‘one-half;” so as to read : 

That hereafter only one-half of the vacancies which may happen in the grades 


of line officers in the Navy below that of commodore and above that of midship- 
man shall be filled by promotions. 


Mr. HALE. These two amendments, I will say, avoid what was 
found on investigation to be the effect of the provision as reported 
first from the committee, and that was that it would require a great 
many promotions in the grades near captain and ere below 
before any promotions could take place in the lower grades. We have 
distributed these promotions in the different grades, so that now, al- 
though promotions will be slower, they will go on in each corps, and 
suspension will stop whenever each corps is reduced toa certain num- 
ber, and the lowercorps will not have to wait until all the promotions 
are made in the upper corps, and one-half of the vacancies are filled, 
instead of one-third. That, as Senators will see, presents a very much 
modified proposition from the one in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hampshire 
has the floor, 

Mr. ROLLINS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania to offer 
a resolution, 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the naval appropriation bill be recommitted to the Committee on 
Appropriations with instructions to strike out all matter relating to the reorgan- 
ization of the Navy, and provide appropriations for the naval establishment as it 
now exists. 

I wish to say just a few words upon the resolution. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, in offering the 
resolution it is not my desire to discuss the merits or demerits of the 
bill as presented to us by the Committee on Appropriations, nor do 
I mean to question the ability of that committee to take in charge 
the naval affairs. I offer the resolution at the su ‘gestion and request 
and by direction of the Committee on Naval Affairs, who think that 
all legislation in connection with the Navy should be considered by 
that committee, and not by the Committee on Appropriations. The 
Committee on Appropriations have already taken in charge the Army, 
and ot. now propose to take in charge the Navy. The next thin 
we shall see probably is that they have taken charge of the judicial 
affairs of this country. This morning we had an illustration of their 
attempt to take charge of the affairs of the Finance Committee. 

There is no feeling upon the part of the Naval Committee or any 
members of it that the members of the Appropriations Committee are 
not just as well fitted to investigate, discuss, and legislate for the 
Navy, but we do not think they are any better fitted than the mem- 
bers of the Naval Committee, and upon that question we want the 
sense of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania, the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, if he is so sensitive as 
to the Committee on Appropriations taking charge of naval matters, 
why it is that the files of the Committee on Appropriations are found 
loaded with such amendments as this? 

Amendment reported by Mr. Rois, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
the bill (H. R. No. 6616) ae appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes, namely: 

Add as a new section the following: 

“Src. —. That hereafter the chiefs of the Bureans of Construction and Repair, of 
Steam-Engineering, of Provisions and Clothing, and of Medicine and Sargery, in 
the Department of the Navy shall be appointed by selection from the officers of 
the sey to which they belong whose relative rank is not below that of com- 
man . 

That is a subject of purely naval consideration, and yet referred 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs, of which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is chairman, to the Committee on Appropriations for them 
to consider. We find seven of these amendments submitted to us by 
members of the Committee on Naval Affairs referring matters in this 
bill to the Committee on Appropriations, asking them to consider 
them on the naval appropriation bill, and now the Senator turns 
around and accuses us of usurping the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Naval Aflairs, which has sent every one of these matters to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I will answer that. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Committee on Naval Affairs have proposed 
them as amendments to the bill. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I decline to yield any further. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Maine has 
asked me a question and I desire to answer it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Very well; but I do not want to yield for an 
interminable debate. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. There will be no debate on my 
part, I assure the Senator; it is not my habit; but I simply wish to 
say a word in reply. I say in reply that the Committee on Appro- 
priations having modestly taken charge of this bill, there was no 
other place where the provisions could be inserted. 

Mr. LE. What prevented the Senator from reporting such a 
bill himself? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. The bill was referred to the 
Senator’s committee and that committee had it in charge. 

Mr. HALE. The Committee on Appropriations declined to make 
that legislation, although the Committee on Naval Affairs recom- 
mended it. We did not think we could do it after the Senator from 
New Hampshire reported it from the Naval Committee. 

Mr. ROLLINS. r. President, on Monday, the 17th of July, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] caused to be spread upon the 
RECORD a long statement showing the number of naval officers 
upon the retired list. This exhibition caused some comment, and 
it was suggested, and perhaps more than suggested, that there had 
been promotions upon the retired list of the Navy in direct violation 
of law, because all understood that promotions upon the retired list 
are not accompanied by an increase of pay, and that if the pay was 
increased there was a direct violation of law, 

This has led to some further investigation of the matter, and it 
does seem to me it is one of so much importance that it is proper to 

anse at this time, when a bill is pending for the complete reorgan- 
ization of the Navy, to consider what the retired list of the Navy is, 
and why it is as it is. It has required considerable effort to ascer- 
tain how it is that the very first man upon the retired list whose 
name is presented in the statement of the Senator from Kentucky has 
had his pay increased from $1,738 to $4,500. I confess that when I 
saw the list presented I was unable without some examination to 
account for all this increase of pay. I have looked into the matter 
somewhat and I find that the retired list is comparatively a new 
thing in the Navy. 
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The act of March 3, 1835, (Statutes at Large, volume 4, page 756, 
chapter 27, section 1,) fixes the pay of officers on sea service and on 
leave of absence, and provides that “no officer shall be put on fur- 
lough but at his own request, and all officers so furloughed shall 
receive one-half only of the pay to which they would have been 
entitled if on leave of absence.” 

There is a provision which allows an officer of the Navy to be 
furloughed and have the leave-of-absence pay. That seems to have 
been the first step in the way of making a retired list. 

The officers now on the retired list, who were retired prior to June 1, 
1860, received the full pay of their rank as fixed by this act, as follows: 

Commanders on leave of absence or waiting orders, $1,800. 

Lieutenants on leave of absence or waiting orders, $1,200. 

Masters on leave of absence or waiting orders, $750. 

Surgeon, commissioned twenty years and upward, $1,800. 

The furlough pay was one-half of leave-of-absence pay. 

Thus the matter stood until 1855, In 1855 the Navy, I suppose, 
had become somewhat top-heavy, and there was a disposition to retire 
a portion of it; and what did Congress do? 

e act of February 28, 1855, (Statutes at Large, volume 10, page 
616, section 1,) provides for a board of five captains, five commanders, 
and five lieutenants to report on the efliciency of naval officers, and 
section 2 provides— 

That all officers who shall be found by the said board incapable of performing 
the duties of their wey anges offices, ranks, or grades, shall, if such finding be 
3 by the President, be dropped from the rolls or placed in the order of 
their rank and seniority at the time, upon a list in the — Register, to be en- 
titled the reserved list, and those so placed on the reserved list shall receive the 
leave-of-absence pay or the furlough pay to which they may be entitled when so 
placed, according to the report of the board and approval of the President, and 
shall be ineligible to farther promotion, but shall be subject to the orders of the 
Navy Department at all times for duty. * * * Provided, That this scrutiny 
and reservation of officers shall extend only to the grades of captains, commander, 
lieutenant, masters, and passed midshipmen. 

The board met and acted, and, as I am informed by those who are 
familiar with the transactions of those days, acted with great ability 
and with discretion. They retired and placed upon the reserved list 
a large number of officers, 

Mr. BUTLER. On what pay? 

Mr. ROLLINS. On reserved pay, which was leave-of- absence 
pay or furlough pay. 

This went along until 1857, two years later. Then, I suppose, 
many of the officers on the reserved list were living in the city of 
Washington and they besieged Congress and implored to be restored 
to the active list; and what did they do? They brought about the 
act of Congress of January 16, 1857. 

The act of January 16, 1857, (volume 11, page 153, chapter 12, sec- 
tion 1,) provides for the restoration of oflicers who were dropped, 
furloughed, or retired under the operation of the act of the th of 
February, 1855, to the active list or to the retired list on leave-of- 
absence or furlough pay, and section 3 provides that the President 
shall be authorized, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
transfer any officer from the furlough to the reseryed-pay list, and 
repeals so much of the act of the 28th of February, 1855, as renders 
reserved oflicers ineligible to promotion. Section 4 provides that 
“no such promotion shall entitle them to any pay beyond that to 
which they were entitled when so reserved, nor shall they, by such 
promotion, take any Migner rank than they would have taken had 
they been retained in the active service of the Navy.” What was 
the practical effect of the act of 1857? I have here a table showing 
just how many were affected by the law of 1855 and by the action 
under the law of 1857. 


Officers of the Navy placed on the reserved list and dropped by the board 
organized under act of Congress, approved February 28, 1855, and those 
who were restored under the act of January 16, 1857. 
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Thus it will be seen that there were placed on the reserved list 
under the act of 1855 one hundred and forty-seven officers, and under 
the provisions of the act of 1857 there were restored to the active list 
forty-seven officers, aud to the list on leave twenty-three officers; so 
that the efforts of Con, to reduce the Navy under the act of 1855 
were counteracted to the extent of the restoration of nearly 50 per 
cent. of the officers who were placed on the retired list or dropped 
from the Navy. Of the officers who were drop by the above board, 
RER Bact an in all, twenty were restored to the retired list and four 
to the list on leave; so that the efforts of Congress were successful 
only to the extent of one-half accomplished by the board. 


I have given substantially all the legislation which had taken place 
up to 1800. 

The act of June 1, 1860, (volume 12, page 24, Statutes at Large,) 
fixes the pay of oflicers of the Navy, captain being the highest grade, 
that of captain, commander, and lieutenant-commander being as fol- 
lows: Captains commanding squadrons, $5,000; other captains, on 
duty at sea, $4,200; captains on other duty, $3,600; captainson leave 
or waiting orders, $3,000. Commander, on duty at sea, first five years, 
$2,825; second five years, $3,150; commander, on other duty, first 
five years, $2,660; commander, on other duty, second five years, $2,825; 
other commanders, $2,250. Lieutenant-commanders, at sea, $2,550, 

Section 4 provides “that nothing in this act contained shall be held 
to modify or affect the existing power of the Secretary of the Navy 
to furlough officers or to affect the furlough pay.” Section5 provides 
that ‘‘oflicers on the reserved list when called into active service 
shall receive the pay of their respective grades as herein provided 
during the term of such service, provided that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to change or modify the present pay of 
officers on the reserved list either on leave or furlough.” 

Then came the act of August 3, 1861, where the retired list as such 
is first mentioned. Up to that time we had noretired list. August 
3, 1861, when war had already commenced and it became necessary 
to reorganize the Navy to get rid of some material which was not 
proper for the command of our ships, Congress took this matter up 
and provided for the better organization of the Navy and providec 
what should be the pay of officers upon the retired list. 

The act of August 3, 1861, “An act providing for the better organ- 
ization of the military establishment,” (volume 12, page 290, chapter 
42, section 22,) provides “that if any officer of the Navy shall have 
become, or shall hereafter become, incapable of performing the duties 
of his office, he shall be placed upon the reti list and withdrawn 
from active service and command and from the line of promotion, 
with the following pay and emoluments, namely: Captains, $1,300; 
commanders, $1,100; Dee $1,000,” &c., and with four ra- 
tions per day to each of the above-named officers of the Navy, to be 
commuted at thirty cents each ration, and without any other pay or 
allowance. Captains, commanders, and lieutenants now on the re- 
tired list of the Navy shall receive the same compensation and no 
greater than is allowed to retired officers of the same rank by the 
provisions of this act. 

Section 23 of the same act provides that if the officer’s disability 
does not proceed from causes, the result of long and faithful service, 
nor from wounds orinjury received in the line of duty, nor from sick- 
ness or exposure therein, he may be retired upon furlongh pay or 
wholly retired from the service with one year’s pay. 

Then we come to the act of December 21, 1861, when age for the 
first time becomes an element. Up to that time there was no refer- 
ence to the age of a naval officer, but on the 21st of December, 1861 
when as the war progressed it was found necessary that officers should 
be retired by reason of age, Congress provided in the act of Decem- 
ber 21, 1861, (volume 12, page 329, chapter 1, section I:) 

That whenever the name of any naval officer now in the service or who may 
hereafter be in the service of the United States shall have been borne on the Naval 
Register forty-five years, or shall be of the age of sixty-two years, he shall be re- 
tired from active service and his name entered on the retired list of officers of the 
grade to which he belonged at the time of such retirement. 

Section 5 provides— 

That all officers retired under the provisions of this act shall receive the retired 
pay of their respective grades as fixed by law. 

To illustrate the effects of special acts of Congress on the retired 
list I propose to take up the case of the first man mentioned upon 
the retired list, who was retired as a captain, Captain J. R. Sands. 
It will illustrate the process by which the pay of a retired officer has 
been increased from $1,738 per year to $4,500 a year. 

Rear-Admiral J. R. Sands was retired as captain, the highest grade 
in the Navy, December 21, 1861, under the act of December 21, 1861, 
on account of age, and drew pay as a retired captain at the rate fixed 
by the act of August 3, 1861, namely, $1,300, and commutation of 
rations, $438, making $1,738. 

Now, watch the progress step by step. An act to establish and 
ye eee the grade of line officers of the United States Navy, the act 
of July 16, 1-62, (volume 12, page 583, ) fixes the annual pay of retired 
naval officers as follows, namely: 


CC ot 5oen 55 E Samcuris arace Coes ree te ten quueess A ESA 1, 800 
„ . . E O 1. 600 
e ß ß TTE O 1. 400 
Lieutenant-commanders 1. 300 
Lieutenants 1, 000 
Masters 800 


Ensigns.. 8 500 


By this act Sands’s pay as a retired captain was fixed at $1,600, 
and no commutation, 

The next step was the act of July 25, 1866, an act to define the 
number and regulate the appointment of officers in the Navy, and 
for other purposes. 

The act of July 25, 1866, (volume 14, page 222, chapter 231, sec- 
tion 1,) after fixing the number in each grade of line officers on the 
active list of the Reve provides: 


That nothing in this act, nor in the fourteenth sectionof the act approved July 
16, 1862, shall beso construed as to prevent the Secretary of the Navy from pro- 
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moting to the grade of rear-admiral on the retired list those commodores who have 
commanded squadrons by order of the Secretary of the Navy, or who have per- 
formed other highly meritorious service. 

Is not that cunning? When captain was the highest grade they 
wanted to promote them to the rank of rear-admiral, and instead of 
saying, “ We promote those officers who by a certain number of years 
of hard service are entitled to promotion,” they simply looked over 
the list and saw how their great object would be accomplished. They 
found that some five or six meu would be affected by that act. 
Forthwith they passed an act that in the case of those five or six 
men who had some time or other in the past commanded squadrons 
by order of the Secretary of the Navy there should be nothing to pre- 
vent the Secretary of the Navy from . them to rear-admi- 
rals. By that act Captain Sands was promoted to the grade of rear- 
admiral on the retired list, but with no increase of pay. 

I should be glad to call attention to some other portions of this same 
act, but 1 will not at the present moment. I will pass along to the 
next act in the case of Reur-Admiral Sands, who had ag Marthe 
a rear-admiral, 

The next was the act of July 15, 1870; and now comes in one of 
the beauties of legislation upou an appropriation bill. Now the 
committee that purposes to reform and reorganize the Navy comes 
into full view. - 

The act of July 15, 1870, (volume 16, page 333, chapter 295, section 
30,) fixes the highest pay of navy officers on the active list as follows: 
Admiral, $13,000; vice-admiral, $9,000; rear-admiral, $6,000; com- 
modore, $5,000; captain, $4,500; commander, $3,500; lieutenant- 
commander, $2,800 and $3,000; lientenant, $2,400 and $2,600; mas- 
ter, $1,800 and $2,000; ensign, $1,200 and $1,400, &e. 

Mr. LOGAN, That was reorganizing the Navy. 

Mr. ROLLINS. ‘To that extent. 

Mr. LOGAN. But the whole line? 

Mr. ROLLINS. Yes, as to pay. 

Mr. LOGAN, I said in the Senate the other day that from 1842 to 
the present time it had been impossible to reorganize the Army or 
Navy inthe proper way on account of the intluences which sarrounded 
Congress outside, and there never had been a reorganization of either 
one of them except on an appropriation bill; that the appropriation 
bill always carried it through; and now the Senator objects to a 
reorganization of the same character: 

Mr. ROLLINS. Isubmit that so modest a man as myself should 
not be disturbed by so able and accomplished a debater as the learned 
Senator from Illinois. I will come to that point in due time, and I 
will endeavor to pay my respects to it, but I hope the Senator will 
pardon me if I do not choose to do it now. 

Mr. LOGAN. I merely ask the question if that reorganization of 
the pay was not on an appropriation bill? 

Mr. ROLLINS. Isay it was. 

Mr. LOGAN. It does not seem to have been criticised then. 

Mr. SOLES Section 5 of the same act, the appropriation act, 
provides— 

That from and after the goth day of June, 1870, the pay of all officers of the Navy 
now on or hereafter placed on the retired list shall, when not on active duty, be equal 
to one-half of the highest pay prescribed by this act for officers on the active list 
whose grade corresponds to the grade held by such retired officers respectively 
at the time of such retirement, and no officer heretofore or bereafter promoted upon 
= retired list shall in consequence of such promotion be entitled to any increase 
of pay. 

This was upon an appropriation bill July 15, 1870. You will see, 
in the first place, the committee largely increased the pay of the 
officers npou the active list of the Navy. Then they came in with 
one of their reformatory measures and provided that all the officers 
upon the retired list should receive one-half of the pay of the highest 
or sea pay of officers upon the active list. What was the effect of 
that in the case in question? It increased the pay of Rear-Admiral 
Sands, who had then become a rear-admiral, to 32,250. 

The next step was “an act to fix the pay of certain rear-admirals 
on the retired list of the Navy.” Now the half dozen rear-admirals 
who had commanded squadrons come into view. That is the act of 
June 5, 1872, (volume 17, page 226, chapter307,) which provides 

That from and after the 30th of June, 1870, rear-admirals on the retired list of the 
Navy who were retired as captains, when the highest grade in the Navy was captain, 
at the age of sixty-two years, or after forty-five years’ service, and who after re. 
tirement were promoted to the grade of rear-admiral and performed the duties of 
that grade in time of war, shall, when not on duty, be entitled to and receive the 
pay of rear-admirals on the retired list. 

How beautifully they jumped over that provision of the law that 
no man’s pay should be increased above the grade at which he was 
placed upon the retired list; in other words, that there should be no 
increase of pay by reason of promotion on the retired list! The law 
was so framed as to bear splendidly upon these men, and by this 
simple act Rear-Admiral Sands received pay on the retired list from 
June 30, 1870, going back for two years, at the rate of $3,000 per 
annum. We have now got him up to $3,000. 

We come next to the crowning glory of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. We come to the great measure of this Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the past. We come now to see the great work that the 
committee has accomplished in the years that have gone by, and 
judging from that we may well judge whether it is wise to commit 
everything to their hands. We come to the act of March 3, 1873. 


F wish to call the attention of my friend from Kentucky [ Mr. BECK] 
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to the fact that he was then in the other branch of Congress, a bright 
and shining light and the great leader of his party, working for 
reform. i 

Mr. HALE. As the Senator has shown that all those acts increas- 
ing the pay of naval officers were obtained by them on appropriation 
bills, is it not fair now that we should try to cnt them down on an 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. ROLLINS. Ihave shown one single act up to this time on an 
appropriation bill, an iniquitons act, and now I propose to show the 
crowning act of all, and if you want to reform it on an appropriation 
bill put it in this. 

Mr. BECK. Is the Senator referring to the act of 18707 

Mr. ROLLINS. Iam referring to the act of 1873. 

Mr. ALLISON. What date? 

Mr. ROLLINS. March 3, 1873, making appropriations for the 
Navy. It is the first section of the act. 

Mr. BECK, I wish to make one suggestion. I have not looked 
into the matter; but suppose it should turn out that all these mat- 
ters were sent by the Committee on Naval Affairs at that time to the 
Committee on Appropriations for action, which committee would the 
Senator blame? 

Mr. ROLLINS. 
both. 

Mr. BECK. If the Committee on Naval Affairs sent it to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations f 

Mr. ROLLINS. I should blame both committees, certainly. 

Mr. BECK. I do not know how that was. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Nor do I know; but if the Senator will look it up 
and find it so, I will agree with him that both are to blame. 

Mr. HALE. 1 remember the discussion very well. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I wish to proceed by reading from the act of 
March 3, 1873, (volume 17, page 547, chapter 230,) making appropri- 
ations for the Navy. Section 1 contains the following: 

Provided, That no officer on the retired list of the Navy shall be employed on 
active duty except in time of war: And provided, That those officers on the re- 
tired list, and those hereafter retired who were or who may be retired after forty 
years’ service, or on attaining the age of sixty-two years in conformity with sec- 
tion 1 of the act of December, 1861, and its amendments dated June 25, 1864, or 
those who were or may be retired from incapacity resulting from long and faith- 
ful service, from wounds or injuries received in the line of duty, from sickuesa or 
exposure therein, shall after the passage of this act be entitled to 75 per cent. of the 
present sea pay of See arene or rank which they held at the time of their retire. 
ment. The rear-admi: rovided for in the act of June 5, 1872, shall be cousid- 
ered as having been retired as rear-admirals. 


Did you ever see anything more cunning, more beautifully dove- 
tailed than that, and this all on an appropriation bill? By this sim- 
ple act on an appropriation bill, in the very first section of the bill, 
the pay of Rear-Admiral Sands was increased from $3,000 a year to 
$4,500 a year. This is one of the reforms of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say to the Senator here that I have just looked 
up the debate, and I find that the provision he charges to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was moved by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and put by them on the appropriation bill. 

Mr. ROLLINS. That is very likely. That may be true, but they 
had a Committee on Appropriations then perhaps in the House whieh 
listened to suggestions from the Committee on Naval Affairs. It 
may have been that the Committee on Naval Affairs made a great 
mistake in this matter, and they had influence with that great com- 
mittee over there at that time and adopted this unwise provision. 
It was done upon an appropriation bill, and it could not have been 
done had it not been upon an appropriation bill. Hence I say this 
sort of legislation is vicious in the extreme. 

Mr. HALE. What I meant to say is that it was moved by the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the Senate, and he 
was Mr. Cragin, the predecessor of my friend from New Hampshire. 
The act he is reading and charging the Committee on Appropriations 
with was moved in the Senate by the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, the Senator's predecessor, and put on by the Senate. 
The Committee ou Appropriations was not responsible for it in the 
least. The Committee on Naval Affairs put on this increase. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Committee on Appropriations were respou- 
sible for it of course; they adopted it, they stood by it, they helped 
to pass it throngh the Senate, and in the conference which caine on 
afterward, as I have no doubt there was a conference committee, the 
Committee on Appropriations stood by that amendment, 1 do not 
care whether it was moved by the Senator from New Hampshire or 
from Illinois, in my judgment it was vicious and wrong. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was moved by the Naval Committee. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I do not care if it was moved by the Naval Com- 
mittee, that does not alter the fact. 

I have gathered together here the various acts which relate to this 
matter of the retired list. The other laws relating to various officers 
on the retired list are as follows. Act of February 21, 1861, (volume 
12, page 150, section 3) provides— 

That the President of the United States is hereby authorized to place ou a re- 
tired list any medical officer of the Navy who is now or may hereafter be proved 
to be permanently incapable, from physical or mental infirmity, of further service 
at sea; and the pay of officers so retired shall be the leave-of-absence pay of their 


respective grades as it existed prior to the passage of the act of Congress to regu- 
late the pay of the Navy, approved June 1, 1860. 


I will answer the Senator that I shonld blame 


1882. 
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Section 14, act of July 16, 1862, provides— 


around Washington City. That is what I said, and I say so still, 


That there may be allowed upon the retired list nine rear-admirals and eighteen | pnd it is trne, and history bears me ont. 


commodores. The rear-admirals shall be selected by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate from those captains who have ee the 
mont faithful service to their country. The eighteen commodores shall be recom- 
mended from the list of captaina by an advisory board of admirals. 

Act of April 21, 1864, (volume 13, page 53, chapter 63:) 


An act to amend an act entitled An act to establish and equalize the grade of 
line officers of the United States Navy, approved July 16, 1862. 


Section 1 provides for boards to examined officers for promotion, 
and section 4 provides— 
And all officers whose cases shall have been acted upon by the aforesaid boards 


and who shall not have been recommended for promotion by both of them shall 
be placed upon the retired list, 


Section 7 provides— 
That the retired pay. of surgeons, paymasters, engineers, and other staff officers 


in the Navy shall the same as that of the line of the Navy with whom they 
have relative rank, 


The act of June 25, 1864 (volume 13, page 183, chapter 152) pro- 
vides— 

That the first section of the act of the 21st of December, 1861, entitled An act 
to promote the efticiency of the Navy,” shall not be so construed as to retire any 
otticer under the ageof sixty-two years, and whose name shall not have been borne 
upon the Navy Register for a period of forty-five years after he had arrived at the 
age of sixteen years. 


The act of March 2, 1857, (volume 14, page 515, chapter 174, section 
9,) authorized the promotion of all officers on the retired list as 
their several dates on the active list were promoted, 

In 1867 all officers then on the retired list were promoted to the 
pas held by officers of their respective dates on the active list, 

put did not receive a higher rate of pay by reason of such promotion. 
In other words, their pay remained as that of the grade in which 
they were retired. 

A joint resolution of July 1, 1870, (volume 16, page 384,) provides 

That a vote of thanks by Congress to any officer of the Navy shall be held to 
affect such ofticer only ; and when, as an incident thereof, an ofticer who would 
otherwise be retired bas been or is retained on the active list such retention 
sball not interfere with the regular promotion of others who would otherwise have 
been entitled by law to promotion; and where any officer has already been retired 
to a grade lower than he would have been had the provisions of this law been in 
force he shall be entitled to the same position as if they had been in force at the 
time of his retirement, &. 


The act of March 3, 1871, (volume 16, page 537, chapter 117, sec- 
tion 11,) provides 

That officers of the medical, pay, and engineer corps, chaplains and professors 
of mathematics, and also constructors, who shall have served faithfully for forty- 
tive years, shall, when retired, have the relative rank of commodore ; and officers 
of these several corps who have been or shall be retired at the age of sixty-two 
years, before having served for forty-five years, but who shall have served faith- 
fully until retired, on the completion of forty years from their entry into the serv- 
ice, shall also from that time have the relative rank of commodore; and staff oti- 
cers who have been or shall be retired for causes incident to the service before 
arriving at sixty-two years of age shall have the same rank on the retired list as 
pertained to their position on the active list: J’rovided, however, That nothing 
contained in this section shall be construed to increase the pay now provided for 
said several staff officers. 


Section 12 provides that— 


Officers of the staff now on the retired list shall have the rank thereon to which 
they would have been entitled had they remained in the active list, unless they 
shall be entitled to higher rank. 


All the above laws are now embodied in the Revised Statutes, 

I wish to make a few suggestions further. If it had net been for 
certain criticisms made by members of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations at the time I should not have presumed to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Senate as I have done. My attention was first attracted 
to the remarks of the Senator from Kentucky. I hope he is presons 
As he is not here, I will take the remarks of the Senator from Illinois, 
LMr. LoGan.] The Senator from Illinois said: 

I want to say, in order to relieve the mind of any person who may be alarmed 
about it, that many attempts have been made to reorganize the Army and the 
Navy, and there is an influence around Washington City which has always p je 
vented the reorganization of the Army or Navy except on an appropriation bill. 
I say to Senators now that they cannot name a reorganization ot the Army from 
the war to the present time which has not been done on an ba fatten bill, for 
the very reason that every attempt which has been made legitimately to do it has 
found an influence that defeated it either in one House or the other. That is the 
only way the Army has ever been reorganized, and so with the Navy. 


I take squire issue with the Senator from Illinois in his statement 
of the case, It is not the only way in which the Navy bas been 
reorganized, 

Mr. LOGAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon, I said since the war. 

Mr. ROLLINS, Since the war or the commencement of the war! 
The one is broader than the other. 

Mr. LOGAN. I said that since the war the organization of the 
Navy has taken place on appropriation bills, and I say so still. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The organization of the Navy which was made 
during the war, when we found ourselves in a condition where 
ve mne reorganize the Navy, was not made on an appropriation 

ill. 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not say so. The Senator will see if he will 
read my statement again that I said that since the war no reorgan- 
ization of either the Army or the Navy had taken place except on an 
appropriation bill, aud 1 said the reason for it was the influence 


Mr. ROLLINS. Isupposed when the Senatorsaid ‘ from the war” 
he meant from the commenceinent of the war. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir; I meant since the war. 

Mr. ROLLINS. How many reorganizations of the Navy have 
there been since the war? None except one, and that was only a 
partial reorganization, I did not suppose the Senator meant to 
bring it down to a period sinee the war. The reorganization of the 
Navy occurred during the war. That was the reorganization which 
was effectual; and it was justified by the then conditian of affairs; 
and that reorganization of the Navy did not take place upon an ap- 
propriation bill. After the war I admit in one instance there was a 
partial reorganization of the Navy, but no thorough, radical, aud 
complete reorganization of the Navy as is contemplated in this bill, 
and the Senator from Illinois and no member of the Committee on 
Appropriations can find it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I presume the object of this discussion is to get at 
the truth, That ought to be at least the object of all discussion. 
I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that in 1862 the Congress of 
the United States passed a law increasing the rank of the Navy. 
That was the reorganization of the Navy during the war. After 
the war I said, and I say now, there never has been a reorganiza- 
tion of the Navy in any shape or form except on an appropriation 
bill, and that has been atthe suggestion of the Naval Committee for 
the reason that they could not pass such a measure in any other 
way. That is the fact about it, and the record shows it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. That does not change whatI said, that there has 
been no real organization of the Navy upon an appropriation bill. 
There was a partial reorganization since the war, but none that was 
real, I now wish to call the attention of the Senate to some re- 
marks made by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. BECK.] 

Mr. BAYARD. Before the Senator reads that, will he state when 
the law was changed so as to admit an officer placed upon the re- 
tired list at a certain rank and with the pay of that rank, being 
wholly ont of duty, to receive an 5 pay as of an increased 
grade, as in the case of the advance to which the Senator has referred, 
where the pay of a man retired say at $2,000, when he is out of the 
service, is increased to $4,500? When did that become the law! 

Mr. ROLLINS. I will state that the law forbids at the present 
time any increase of pay by reason of promotion on the retired list. 
I have looked carefully into the matter and there will appear in the 
Recorp the laws which were passed with reference to officers ou the 
retired list, which increased the pay of Rear-Admiral Sands, who now 
heads the list, from $1,738 a year upto 84,500. The law still remains 
on the statute-book that there shall be no increase of pay by reason 
of promotion on the retired list. It has been done by a series of spe- 
cial acts of Congress, part of them on appropriation bills and part of 
them not, allof them cunningly devised to increase the pay of naval 
ollicers upon the retired list apparently without a violation of law. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator alluded to the act of 1870. That was 
put on by the Naval Committee, discussed by the Naval Committee, 
moditied by the Naval Committee, and agreed to by the Senate, the 
rules then being different from what they are now, allowing com- 
mittees to put legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. ROLLINS. So — — the Senator say if by any good luck 
any single solitary amendment should be adopted by the Committee 
ou Appropriations which has been suggested by the Committee on 
Naval Aſtuirs to this bill, which has not been the case up to this time, 
it might be trotted ont years after to relieve the Committee on Ap- 

»ropriations from the responsibility of the . to reorganize the 
lavy on an appropriation bill. Isay it is not fair treatment, and 
the Committee on Appropriations should be held responsible for that 
which they support, whether it is recommended by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs or any other committee of this y- 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator agrees with me that when a man is 
put on the retired list with a certain rank he ought not to receive 
an increase of pay over and above that rank? 

Mr. ROLLINS. I agree to that. 

Mr. LOGAN. If there is any remedy for that, let us see what it 
is. The only remedy for it is to repeal the law that allows men to 
be promoted on the retired list, so as to keep them at the rank they 
were retired on. This bill does that thing precisely. Is there any 
objection to doing it? 

r. ROLLINS. Iwill tell the Senator the remedy. Strike out 
all the legislation on this subject that you have heretofore puton the 
appropriation bills, and then you will remedy a very large share of 
the difficulty. 

I want to come back to my friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Brck,] 
who said on Monday, when this list was presented: 

T only rose to say that whatever there may be of irregularity, and however much 
I may have differed with the Senator from Illinois, and I believe I generally differ 
with him, there has never been a man connected with either House who has so 
boldly and audaciously, if I may use the word, endeavored to correct abuses in 
both the Army and Navy, and he has done it, I wink, prouy efficiently, as the 


8 from Minois. I would rather follow him generally than any committee I 
now. 


That is good. I am glad to know that the Senator from Kentucky 


has concluded to follow the lead of my honorable friend from Illi- 
nois, but in the past I have not seen him following his lead in vari- 
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ous noted cases; for instance, the Fitz-John Porter case, and more 
recently the Hennepin Canal; and I am led to believe he will not 
even follow his lead upon the knit-goods question; I am afraid he 
will not. He has made this lead with great audacity, and now I 
want to say to my friend from Illinois right here to be very careful, 
as he is the file-leader of the Senator froin Kentucky, where he leads 
him. Do not undertake to lead him into the Republican camp. He 
is too combustible, too explosive. The Senator from Kentucky also 
Says: 

I made the remark because if the naval appropriation bill is wrong, the Senate 
will have a clear chance to correct it the very moment it is brought up, and it 
would have been 207 5 tp to-day, in my opinion, but for the sickness of the 

r. 


Senator from Maine, [ Lk.] who has charge of it and who knows more 
about it than all of us put together. 


That is it; the Senator says it is true. 

Mr. BECK. Yes; and I do not exclude the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Now, I want to say a word about that. 

Mr. BECK. If the Senator from New Hampshire 

Mr. ROLLINS. I ask the Senator to allow me to goon. I do not 
believe there is a single member of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
who desires to take issue with the Senator from Kentucky. Weall 
admit that you know more about naval affairs than all the rest of 
us put together. We all admit that you not only know more about 
naval affairs but you know more about military affairs; you know 
more about finance; you know more about all those matters. We 
concede it. We would not for one single moment make an issue with 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, but what we object to is that 
this edi Po injurious to us, proclaiming our great ignorance of this 
matter, should be placed upon the record and go down to posterity to 
be read by those who will come after us. That is what we object to. 

Any one would suppose that the Committee on Appropriations was 
a mutual admiration society. They get up here on the floor of the 
Senate, and the Senator from Kentucky proclaims to the world that 
on naval affairs the Senator from Maine knows more than all the rest 
of us put together. The Senator from Maine will get up and pro- 
claim in a like way at the proper time no doubt that the Senator 
from 3 knows more about the internal-revenue tax upon 
whisky and tobacco than anybody else in the body, and if he does 
not include knit goods I shall be very much mistaken, Then some 
other member of the committee will get up and say that my friend 
upon my right, the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawes, J and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] know more about Indian 
affairs than anybody else. I think they do, but we do not like to 
have it proclaimed from the house-tops. > 

I am satisfied they will compliment my friend here before me, [Mr. 
ALLISON, ] and say he knows more about the silver question and 
finances generally than all of us put together. Let me see if I omitted 
any e wege, the committee, there aresomany of them. My friend 
from Massachusetts will get up and proclaim that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Davis] knows more about bookkeeping, espe- 
cially in the Treasury Department, than all the rest of us put together, 
and we would all agree tothat. Some other Senator would say that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] knew more about object- 
ing = any and all of us put together, and I guess we would agree 
to that. 

But the Senator from Illinois says there can be no reorganization 
of the Navy or the Army except on appropriation bills. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Lask the Senator from Illinois to allow me one 
moment to state my proposition. I admit that it is very difficnlt 
in this body to get its attention to important legislation while the 
Committee on Appropriations assumes the right to control action on 
all great questions, While they undertake to reorganize the Army 
or the Navy and the Pension Bureau upon an appropriation bill, 
and have the right of way in this body and the other, it is very diffi- 
cult, in my judgment, as we all know, for any committee of this 
body to secure such attention of the Senate as would be necessary 
to pass a bill for the reorganization of the Navy. 

my judgment, the time has come when there should be some 
change in the rules, both of the Senate and of the House, so as to en- 
able the majority instead of the minority to control legislation. In 
my judgment, the time has come when the business of Congress should 
be divi ed so that there should be more than one committee of the 
Senate and more than one committee of the House which may take 
up, carefully consider, and secure action upon a measure that is be- 
fore it. That time, in my judgment, has arrived. I know it is said 
it would increase the appropriations in some directions if such a sub- 
division should take place, but I say that this session of Congress has 
proved to this body and to the country that some change is absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a question, 
inasmuch as he has directed his remarks particularly toward my- 
self. Does he not believe that there is a necessity for some organ- 
ization of the Navy other than there is at present 

Mr. ROLLINS. I say yes; most emphatically. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well. Now—— 

ar ROLLINS. Idid not give way for the Senator to make a 

Mr. LOGAN. Ido not intend to do so, 


Mr. ROLLINS. I have answered the Scnator’s questions squarely 
and fairly. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now then 

Mr. ROLLINS. Ihave the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hampshire 
declines to yield further. 

Mr. LOGAN. I wish to ask just another question. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Go ahead. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator has now admitted that there is needed 
some reorganization of the Navy. I askthe Senator why the Naval 
Committee has not proceeded to do that during the present session ? 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Naval Committee have proceeded to discuss 
and consider that matter and have reported a bill on that subject, 
but they have not been able to get the attention of the Senate to it 
for the reason I have suggested, becanse by the rules adopted in both 
branches of Con the Committee on Appropriations are able to 
absorb the time practically of Congress remaining for the considera- 
tion of these important measures after the committees have matured 
their bills and reported them; and when they submit a bill here in 
the Senate and pile their amendments up high, then it goes to a com- 
mittee of are shaped so that the material and important parts of 


legislation are shaped and controlled by three members of the House 
and three of the Senate; and I here enter my protest against this 
sort of proceeding being continued indefinitely. I say the time has 
come, in my judgment, when the majority should rule and be held 
responsible for the laws that are passed, and when there should be 
such a subdivision of the labors of Congress as will enable the Naval 
Committee and the Military Committee and the Pension Committee 
and the other important committees of this body to have their fair 
share and voice in controlling and shaping legislation. 

Mr. PLUMB. Will the Senator permit me to ask him if the first six 
months of this session were not exhausted before the Appropriations 
Committee occupied any time; and what were the other committees 
that now complain about the operations of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee doing during that period! 

Mr. ROLLINS. I will give an answer if the Senate will indulge 
me in taking the time necessary, and I wish I had time to go into that 
matter fully. I could show you that for several months of the ex- 
istence of this session of Congress the Committee on Naval Affairs 
on the part of the Senate has diligently tried to dispose of the many 
bills which have been referred to it having for their object the re- 
construction of the Navy Register, and took up the matter of the 
reorganization of the Navy at the earliest practicable moment, gave 
it diligent attention, reported several important bills, have sent to 
the Committee on Appropriations amendment after amendment for 
their consideration, and not one single suggestion of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs has met with the approbation of that committee, 
which contains all the wisdom in the 8 of the United States. 

Mr. PLUMB. But is it not still open to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs to propose those amendments in the Senate and take the 
judgment not alone of the Committee on Appropriations but of all 
the Senate ? 

Mr. ROLLINS. I will come to that, and I thank the Senator from 
Kansas for the suggestion contained in that question. What is the 
usual manner of procedure by the Committee on Appropriations? 
They put on an appropriation bill any legislation on any subject 
whatever, no matter what. 

Mr. HALE. I be. pamo- 

Mr. ROLLINS. f eg your pardon. I do not want all of the 
Appropriation Committee at me at once. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would suggest that the 
better method is to address the Chair, and let the Chair ascertain 
whether the Senator entitled to the floor will yield to an interruption. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I want to answer one at a time. They are so 
much more Ls? gh and so much wiser than I am that I do not feel 
able to deal with the whole Committee on Appropriations at once. 

Mr. HALE. But do not make any such statement as that. 

Mr. ROLLINS. As what? 

Mr. HALE. That the Committee on Appropriations go to work 
and put on any amendment they please. 

Mr. ROLLINS. ThatI think is the fact. They put all the amend- 
ments they desire on a bill in the Appropriations Committee room 
and then bring them into the Senate, and a member of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs or ofsome other committee does what? Gets up 
here in the innocence of his heart and moves an amendment. Forth- 
with the member of the Committee on Appropriations who has the 
bill in charge rises and makes the point of order that it is new 
legislation; it is this and that; and out it goes, What power has the 
Senate of the United States when members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations make these points of order? The title of this bill is all 
wrong. It should be “a bill to reorganize the Navy and making 
appropriations therefor.” 

presume that when this bill comes up for consideration, paragraph 
by paragraph, the Committee on Appropriations will do what? If 
I rise in my place and move an amendment looking in the same di- 


rection of reform in which they are going, they will make the point 
of order on the amendment and out it goes. Right here let me say 
that I am in favor, earnestly in favor of nearly all the reforms that 
are in this bill—— 

Mr. LOGAN, 


Which bill? 
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Mr. ROLLINS. In the bill which you have reported. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then why do you object to it? 

Mr. ROLLINS. You do not wait until I get through. I am ob- 
baci, tev the modus operandi, 

Mr. LOGAN. That is it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to ask the Senator from New Hampshire, 
before he sits down and yields the floor, at a convenient time to 
allow me to make an explanation of something that he has said? 

Mr. ROLLINS. Certainly. 

Mr. BECK. Perhaps I can do it now as well as at any other time. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Very well. 

Mr. BECK. I did not expect to say a word about the naval ap- 
propriation bill, because the Senator from Maine, [Mr. HALE, ] as I 
8 repeat now, knows more about this bill, I think, than 
all the rest of us put together, I did not mean to say that he knew 
more about naval affairs generally, but about this bill. I have en- 
tire confidence that he knows all about it, whether it is right or 
wrong, and can defend his position. 

While sitting here, just as I was about to go to the room of the 
Committee on Appropriations with the chairman to look over some 
matters in the sundry civil bill, I heard my name used in connection 
with a list furnished of admirals on the retired list. I happened to 
inquire of the very intelligent Secretary of the Navy one evening 
when he was before us about this matter, and he explained it in the 
committee-room. I then wrote hima note and he sent the list with 
his letter, and that is all I know abont it. 

; Mr. ROLLINS. I am very glad the Senator did it. I thank him 
or it. 

Mr. BECK. I am ny demi that the Committee on Naval Affairs 
had not acted upon it before this time. But while sitting here I 
heard the Senator use this expression: that after the act of 1870 was 
passed, the crowning act of infamy—I think that was the langnage— 
on the part of the Committee on Appropriations was the act of March 
3, 1873, in regard to retiring officers and putting up their pay. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I did not use the word “infamy.” 

Mr. BECK. It was a very strong expression, something of that 
sort. I at once left the Senate Chamber and went to the Document 
Room and the Library, and saw what that statute meant, and I 
have all the facts. 

That bill, which passed on the 3d of March, 1873, was reported by 
the honorable Senator from Maine, [Mr. HALx, ] then a member of 
the Committee on 8 in the House, a clean bill for the 
support of the Navy without Aay ee that I am able to find. 
The House of Representatives p the bill, and I have that copy 
as well, signed by Mr. MCPHERSON, then Clerk of the House, equall 
clear of alllegislation. It came tothe Senate. It was reported bac 
on the 30th day of January, 1873, by Mr. Cole, then a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate, also, I think, very clear 
of any bad legislation. I find none; some few changes but nothing 
very important. 

It came before the Senate, and Mr. Cragin, then chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, on the 14th of February, 1873, offered 
the following amendment, which is the proviso now in the law—— 

Mr. RO S. All that has been brought out by a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations before. 

Mr. BECK. I was not present; but here are the official records. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I understand it. 

Mr. BECK. Let us see what he said and how it was done. It was 
done on the solicitation of officers of the Navy, and pressed upon the 
Senate by them on the floor of the Senate. Mr. Cragin said: 

Mr. Cragin. I offer the following amendment, to come in on page 2, at the close 
of the seventeenth line: 

That no officer on the retired list of the Navy shall be employed on aetive duty 


except in time of war; Provided, That those officers on the retired list, and those 
hereafter retired, who were, or who may be, retired after forty years’ service, or 


may be retired from incapacity resulting from long and faithful service, from 
wounds or injuries received in the line of duty, from 
in conformity with the 1 section of the act of August 3, 1861, shall, 
2 the passage of this act, 


The first pin of this amendment is a bill that passed the House of Representa- 
tives some ago, I think at the last or second session of this Congress, forbid- 
ding the employment of retired officers upon active duty. It came to the Senate, 
the Committee on Naval A fairs a to the House bill with an amendment 
providing that officers on the retired list who have been honorably retired, those 
who have been retired on account of length of service, or in consequence of si¢k- 
ness or wounds or disability incurred in the line of duty, should, after the pas- 
sage of this bill, be entitled to 75 cent. of the highest pay of 3 as re- 
red officers, putting them on the same footing with the retired officers of the 
Army. Iam sure that this amendment will commend itself to the judgment of 
every Senator, 


Then he goes on; and these are the words I care especially to call 
attention to as explaining why $70,000 a year was added to the 
expense of the retired list in this way: 

At the present time quite a portion of the retired officers are upon active duty ; 
they are officers who are poor, whose circumstances make it necessary that they 
should receive the active-duty pay, and through themselves and their friends, 
members of Con, and others, they are put upon active duty. There are plenty 
of officers upon the active list to perform all the duties of that list; and it seems 
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to be right and proper that the officers on the retired list should not be put upon 
active daty except in time of war. Butin order to provide for their necessities 
we pro; to increase their retired pay from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. of their 
active-duty pay, which is the same proportion as is received by the retired oflicers 
of the Army. 

I want tony, further, that I have had a calculation made at the Pay Department 
of the Navy, and as the Navy Register now stands this provision will not make 
an increase of over $70,000 per annum, for the reason that quite a large number of 
retired officers are now on active duty receiving the highest pay. This amend- 
ment will put them off active duty, by which they cannot receive that highest pax; 
so that Reducting that from the increase this amendment would otherwise make, it 
will only add about $70,000 to the expense. 

I have before me letters from the most. reer officers of the Navy urging 
the passage of this amendment, Admiral Porter says that it is the most impor- 
tant measure for the Navy that has been proposed for years; aud so do many other 
of the best and ablest officers. I hope there will be no objection to the amend- 
ment, and that it may be adopted. 


Mr. ROLLINS. I did not suppose the Senator from Kentucky pro- 
posed to make a speech. 

Mr. BECK. When you allege bad conduet on the part of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I propose to prove that the charge is not 
justified by the fact, and I am proving it very conclusively, and I 
insist now that I shall be allowed to make the proof in the face of 
such charges as the Senator has made. 

Mr. ROLLINS. How much time will the Senator occupy? 

Mr. BECK. Iintend to occupy time enough to prove that you 
have made a false charge. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I claim the floor. 

Mr. BECK. Then I will sit down and take the floor again and 

rove it more abundantly. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I have no occasion to argue with reference to the 
reason which led to this legislation, nor am I called on to animad- 
vert on the fact that my predecessor here, Senator Cragin, who was 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, listened to the advice 
of naval officers. He said his motion was on the advice of the naval 
officers, and he came here and moved to increase the pay of officers 
of the retired list from one-half to three-fourths of the highest sea 
pay. I say the fact that that was moved by the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, that it was put through the Senate under 
those circumstances, does not lessen the responsibility of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the least. They knew very well that 
unless it was put upon an appropriation bill the increase of the pay 
of the nayal officers would not be had during the then session of Con- 

Tess. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senate put it on. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senate put it on and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations I have no doubt at the time agreed to it. 

r. LOGAN. The Committee on Appropriations had reported the 
bill without it, and the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
reported it as an amendment at the suggestion of the officers of the 
Navy, and so it appears that it was done according to their direction. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I simply state the fact, and what has been stated 
does not go at all to controvert my position, that this wicked and 
vicious legislation has been had upon appropriation bills, That is 
what I said. I did not say who offered it. Idid not say who moved 
it. I did not undertake to argue that it was not brought in by the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs. I simply stated the 
broad, square fact that on appropriation bills you had enacted this 
vicious and iniquitous legislation. That is what I said, and I should 
like to find the Senator who takes issue with me on that point. 

Mr. LOGAN. I take issue. 

Mr. ROLLINS. It was on appropriation bills, and the record sub- 
stantiates what I have said. 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course it was. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I insist on haying the floor. 

Mr. LOGAN, Go on. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I have been led to say a great many things that 
I would not have said and to lengthen my remarks very much by 
reason of these constant interruptions. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, Will my friend allow me to make a sug- 
genan I do not wish to interrupt him, but to make a suggestion. 

uppose that all the Senator from Kentucky says is true, that the 
Senator’s predecessor came in here with a provision of this kind in 
the Senate of the United States and as a member of the Naval Com- 
mittee and with the consent of the Senate put this provision on the 
bill, what does that provo with respect to the rule? The Senate by 
consent can do anything. Does that relieve us of the obligation of 
standing by the rules of the Senate in this case ? 

Mr. BECK. Does that authorize the Senator’s colleague on the 
Naval Committee to charge the Committee on Appropriations with 
being usurpers when your own committee put this on in spite of them? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It does not appear that he did it as the 
organ of the committee. 

. BECK. It does; it appears by what he said himself that the 
proposition was offered by him as the organ of his committee. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I do not believe that either member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will take issue with the statement I made, 
namely, that these legislative measure were on appropriation bills. 
That wasallIsaid. The Senator from Illinois claims that all the val- 
uable and desirable features of the reorganization in the Navy De- 
partment were had upon appropriation bills. Let me make one 
reference for his benelt. 
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The act of July 15, 1870, making appropriations for the Navy, &c., 
tixed the pay of the officers of the Navy generally, both on the active 
and retired lists; it also contained clauses relating to the retirement 
and promotion of officers in the Navy, reducing and fixing the num- 
ber of officers in certain grades of the line and staff; also provisions 
in regard to the appointment of midshipmen; repealing actsauthoriz- 
ing the appointment of temporary active officers of the Navy; and 
fixing the pay of chiefs of bureaus. That was all the general reor- 
ganization that took place on the act of July 15, 1870. 

The act of March 3, 1871, making appropriations forthe Navy, &c., 
fixed the number and established the grades and relative rank of the 
officers of the various staff corps of the Navy, not touching the line. 

The act of March 3, 1873, making appropriations for the Navy, &c., 
contained clauses providing that no oficer on the retired list shall 
be employed on active duty except in time of war, and fixed the 
retired pay in certain cases at 75 per cent. 

That is all the work looking to a reorganization of the Navy in 
part, so far as I can learn, that has been accomplished on appropri- 
ation bills since 1835, perhaps since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not purpose to go over this bill, for there 
are a great many features of the bill with which I am entirely satis- 
tied. So far as it looks to a reasonable reduction I agree to it, if it 
can be bronght about in a proper way. I suggest, however, that 
the original proposition of the Committee on 1 
to the reduction of the various corps in the Navy is not quite rea- 
sonable, and the committee have discovered that and it is modified. 
As that proposition originally stood it would have required three 
captains to be promoted or retired for the promotion of one com- 
mander; nine captains and three commanders to enable one lieuten- 
ant-commander to be promoted ; and twenty-seven captains—— 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will allow me 

Mr. ROLLINS. Allow me to finish this statement. 

Mr. HALE. It is right on this point. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I decline to yield until I have said a few words 
more, 

Mr. HALE. Does not the Senator know that I have offered an 
amendment? 

Mr. ROLLINS. 
emphatically. 

Mr. HALE. Then do not make any point on that. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I purpose to make my own speech and not allow 
the Senator from Maine to make it for me. 

It would require that twenty-seven captains, nine commanders, 
and three lieutenant-commanders should be promoted or retired in 
order that one lieutenant should be promoted; that eighty-one cap- 
tains, twenty-seven commanders, nine lientenant-commanders, and 
three lieutenants be promoted or retired that one master might be 
promoted; that two hundred and forty-three captains, eighty-one 
commanders, twenty-seven lieutenant-commanders, nine lieutenants, 
three masters, and one ensign be promoted or retired that a midship- 
man might be promoted. 

That was a proper comment on the bill before it was amended or 
proposed to be amended by the Committee on Appropriations, and I 
did not know until the Senator from Maine took the Beer this morn- 
ing that he had any proposition to change the plan as the committee 
originally submitted it. Hence I suggest that my criticism upon the 
bill is a fair and just one. 

I want to see, as I said before, some intelligent reduction of the 
officers of the Navy. I think there is abundant reason for it unless 
we largely increase the number of ships; and with this bill it may 
be possible that there may be some step taken under it to reconstruct 
the Navy; but I suggest that the appropriations contained in the 
bill are not sufficient and are not what we ought to have. In view 
of the appropriation for rivers and harbors, nearly $20,000,000, I 
submit that we ought to appropriate more money for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Navy. 

Mr. President, I will withhold what further I have to say with 
regard to this bill until the paragraphs are reached upon which I wish 
to make some comment. will not undertake to go over the bill at 
this time, but will give way, and at the proper time I shall submit 
some further 8 in regard to it. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I thought when the Senator from New 
Hampshire allowed me to make an explanation that I was to have 
the right to finish it or I would not have spoken at all in his time. 
I desire now to finish what I was saying, so that he may know ex- 
actly what the truth was and take back, as I knew he would have 
to do, the charges he had made so violently against the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The last part of his speech, when read as printed in the RECORD, 
contrasted with the first will show how mildly he had to draw his 
conclusions after the vehement charges he made in the first instance. 
I will leave that to the RECORD. 

You would have thought when he began relative to that infamons 
bill of March 3, 1873, that the Committee on Appropriations were a 


I have stated that to the Senate distinctly and 


set of usurpers, and that I was in the House when it took place, and 
that we were all seeking to overthrow all right and all authority. 
After I heard my name mentioned I went at once to hunt up the 
record aud see what the truth of the case was. 
not the habit of that committee, 


I knew that was 
I found the Senator from Maine 


had reported the bill clear of all legislation in the House, and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate had agreed to it, and 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, through its chairman, acting as the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, inserted all the legislation on the bill 
which he charged was so infamous and which he charged the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with being responsible for. 

Why, sir, here is another provision in that same bill, introduced 
by Mr. Cragin, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, an“ amend- 
ment proposed to the bill (H. R. No. 3351) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the year ending June 30, 1574, and for other 
purposes,” namely : 

Insert the following: 

For the construction of eight steam-vessels of war, $3,200,000 ; this appropri- 
ation to be available from the passage of this act. 

For the construction of gas- works and piping at the Norfolk navy- yard, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, $10,000." 

Turning to page 20 of the bill I find the following: 


For the constrnction of eight steam-vessels of war, $2,200,000; this appropria- 
tion to be available from the passage of this act. 


When the bill was reported by the House committee by Mr. HALE 
no such provision as that was in it. When it came back from the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate no such provision was in 
it. The Committee on Naval Affairs proposed the amendment I hold 
in my hand. The Senator from Florida says the then Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Cragin] was only a member of the Senate 
speaking for himself. He was chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs speaking for his committee, by authority of his committee, 
and as chairman of that committee and by authority of that com- 
mittee he inserted both those provisions; and yet we are to be charged 
now as being usurpers! 

Why, Mr. President, whatever there is that is legislation in this 
bill came from the House of Representatives. We had no right to 
make any point of order upon it. We have amended it, whether 
wisely or not is for the Senate to determine; but for the Committee 
on Naval Affairs now to move to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Appropriations with instructions to strike out that legislation is 
an unwarranted insult to the House of Representatives. We cannot 
do it; we have no right to do it: it is not the manly way to meet the 
propositions of the House. Whatever questions are introduced, 
whether they were put in rightfully or wrongfully, are not subject to 
a point of order here. They can be met on the floor of the Senate, 
and ifa majority of the Senate see fit to strike them out the majority 
can strike out all that legislation, and instead of this motion being 
made to refer the bill back to us with instructions, when the ques- 
tion comes up on the legislation in the bill the proper course is to meet 
it, vote upon it, strike it out if a majority think it wrong. That is 
the only way to meet it. 

Mr. FARLEY. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. BECK. Les. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Does the Senator believe this legis- 
lation on the appropriation bill is a correct way of legislating upon 
the subject? 

Mr. BECK. I have never believed there ought to be any legisla- 
tion on ap Hy penne bills; I have resisted it; but I say a reference 
back to the Committee on Appropriations by motion of the Naval 
Committee is an insult to the House of Representatives. I ask the 
Senator from California if that is not true, and if the manly way to 
meet the legislation sent by the House, which they had the right to 
put in the bill so far as we are concerned, is not to meet it on the 
floor of the Senate? 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me to say here, in response to 
the Senator from California, that I hold in my hand [exhibiting a 
bundle] only a portion of the amendments that have been seat by 
Senators to the Committee on Appropriations on a bill that they are 
now considering, more than half of which require legislation that the 
Committee on Appropriations is asked to put upon this bill; and the 
Committee on Appropriations spends more than one-half of its time 
in resisting the demands of Senators who urge it to put legislation 
on these bills. 

Only a little while ago I sat talking with the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ANTHONY ] on this very subject, when a Senator who has 
made himself foremost and vehement in opposing the legislation of 
the Committee on Appropriations sat down by my side here and be- 
gan to is gee ors me to put legislation on an appropriation bill, 
and when I resisted and told him we could not do it, that did not 
satisfy him, but it has been pushed since. And the Senator who has 
just taken his seat, who has arraigned the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, has submitted to the Committee on Appropriations more 
amendments asking legislation upon an appropriation bill than any 
Senator in this body, and the committee has felt itself bound to 
resist his importunities which have been “in season and out of 


ason. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Now I want to say a word about the interviews 
znad; I am entitled to a moment in response to the Senator from 

aine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire ? 

Mr. BECK. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Maine undertook to assail me 
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because of what? Because, in accordance with the instruction of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, I have offered several amendments 
to this bill and had them referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

What kind of a billis this? This is not an appropriation bill in 
any reasonable sense; it is a bill for the reorganization of the Navy; 
and the Committee on Naval Affairs, emis full well that in 
no other way could they havea voice in these amendments, instructed 
its various members to propose amendments. Now, gentlemen of 
the Appropriations Committee say I have importuned them“ in sea- 
son and out of season.” I deny most rg opened the fact. I say 
1 have not importuned the members of that committee either col- 
lectively or singly. I did go to the committee one morning with the 
Secretary of the Navy, at their suggestion, for I admit that I would 
not have dared to go there without their request or suggestion, and 
Idid presume to make a single suggestion with reference to one 
amendment. I did occupy two or three minutes of the time of that 
wise committee. I admit I was not told in so many words,“ You 
had better leave ;” I was not; but I do say deliberately —— 

Mr. HALE. The Senator remembers that interview ? 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator does remember, and he remembers 
distinctly that interview, and he knows full well that he left that 
Commitee on Appropriations with the idea thoroughly impressed on 
his mind that in their estimation that was no place for the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HALE. We could not grant all you wanted. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Grant all I wanted! You have not granted a sin- 
gle thing that the Committee on Naval Affairs recommended, not 
one, and that is the history of this appropriation bill; and here they 
are lecturing our committee because we presume to offer amend- 
oo upon a bill that, one may say, has no appropriations in it 
really. 

Mn BECK. Now, are you through ? 

Mr. ROLLINS. That depends on circumstances, 

Mr. BECK. I mean in my time. I did not want to stop you. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Go ahead. 

Mr. BECK. I desired the Senator to get through. I was about 
closing and about to yield the floor to the Senator from Illinois with 
this single remark, that having examined the charge made against 
us so distinctly and so fiercely and shown that there was nothing in 
it, that not only was it the merest babble but that it was not true in 
any sense at all and that the Senator did not know what he was 
talking about—having exposed all that, I only want to add that 
nine-tenths of the bad legislation that gets into appropriation bills 
is put there by other committees and other members, and if gentle- 
men only knew what the Committee on Appropriations have to resist 
they would have more sympathy with them when they come to see 
with what they have to deal. I deny all the taunts made at us 
about having more knowledge than anybody else. Of course, the 
country understands that. But I will say that the Committee on 
Appropriations have looked at all these matters coolly and deliber- 

tel , and they are well calculated to do it—better perhaps than 
some of the other committees; and why? 

When the Senate is organized in accordance with an administra- 
tion, what is the proper duty of the party controlling it? To go to 
the Secretary of War and say: “Mr. Secretary of War, we want to 
give youa fair representation; we want to have on our Military Com- 
mittee men you can consult with, men you cau confide in, men who 
know the affairs of your Department;” and he ought to be allowed 
to select a bay ae of the men on that committee; so ought the Sec- 
retary of the Navy as to the Naval Committee; and so ought the Post- 
master-General as to the Post-Office Committee, and so ought all the 
other heads of Departments as to the committees concerned with the 
business of their Departments. 

The enemies of the men who are at the heads of those Depart- 
ments ought not to be put on the committees in charge of their 
duties; and what follows? Those committees naturally feel that it 
is their duty, that they are appointed on purpose to see that full 
justice is done to that Department which they especially represent. 
They do not become attorneys exactly, but they are placed there be- 
cause they are the friends of the Department, and they endeavor to get 
all they can for their particular Department. Then they come before 
the Committee on Appropriations, appointed without relation to any 

articular Department of the Government, where all come in con- 

ict, and then some such division has to be made as to do decent 
justice to all, perhaps not giving to any one all that it wants, but 
giving a fair share so as to keep the expenditures within the reve- 
nues at a decent limit, and in that regard the Committee on Appro- 
priations does play an important part in the legislation of this body, 
and only in that regard. 

I have never known a member of it to usurp anything. I have 
served on the Committee on Appropriations in the other fons and 
here for a long time, and I see members all around me who have so 
served; and the Senator from New Hampshire, when he speaks of 
our personal relations to each other in a very funny way, speaks 
truly. No politics ever went into the Committee on Appropriations, 
and the members, Republicans and Democrats, on the business mat- 
ters of that committee work together for the good of the service, in 
my opinion, as earnestly as if they all yeas. Bs to one political 
party. We reserve our quarrels for the floor of the Senate and for 
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other places, and I think it is rather a compliment to us that we do 
that rather than to be coming here and constantly quarreling. I 
always repel any insinuation of any interference on the part of that 
committee, and that is the only excuse I have for saying so much 
now. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I desire, if I can have the attention 
of the Senate for a short time, to discuss the questions that are in 
the bill and not those that are outside of it. 

First, I propose briefly to reply to what has been said by the Sen 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. RoLLINS] in reference to the com- 
mittee whence this billeame. If legislation comes before the Senate 
that is proper legislation that ought to be enacted into a law, I 
cannot understand the objection made to that legislation because of 
the fact that it comes from any particular committee. It seems to 
me that legitimate discussion in reference to bills and propositions 
before the Senate ought to be based on the right or wrong of the 
legislation that is attempted to be enacted by Congress. 

I call the attention of the Senate to one fact. In all this discus- 
sion and all this wrangling about the Appropriations Committee on 
this bill has one Senator ae a single objection made to any one 
proposition that is in the bill? If any one has I should like to know 
what the objection is. I ask any Senator who is making war upon 
this bill to state one single objection he has tothe propositions that 
the committee has reported in reference to the bill. If he has any, 
if I cannot answer them and answer them fairly, then I will give 
way and say that he is right and I am wrong. 

That seems to me to be the proper way for us to discuss this meas- 
ure. It came from the House on an appro riation bill, a portion of 
it recommended, as I understand, -by the Naval Committee of the 
House. It was attached to the appropriation bill in the House of 
Representatives and it came to the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Attached in the House on the mo- 
tion of a member of the Committee on Nayal Affairs, 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir; and it came to the Senate of the United 
States, and was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. That 
committee took up the bill and examined its details on amendments 
coming from the Naval Committee, and where we thought the House 
had proposed improper legislation in reference to the Navy we changed 
it. 

Now, I desire the Senator from New Beebe to listen to what I 
am going to say, for what I shall say here will be in aspirit of kindness 
and generosity and not in a spirit of trying to maul somebody be- 
cause he happened to report a proposition that I did not have the 
opportunity of reporting on. 

Ir. JONES, of Florida. May I be permitted to ask a question? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Suppose the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the Senate brought in a necessary appropriation for the Navy, 
reported it, does the Senator think no objection could be made to 
that beyond the question as to the necessity for the appropriation ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Most assuredly there could be an objection made to 
it. That is not a parallel case at all, and I am astonished the Sen- 
ator should suggest such a proposition as a parallel case. If the Sen- 
ator thinks the appropriations in this bill are incorrect, and he will 
exp late to us that they are, I will vote with him to correct and amend 
them. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, That is not the qnestion. 

Mr. LOGAN. But what is the question? The Naval Committee 
does not report 1 bills. That is true. But suppose there 
was a naval bill before the Senate of the United States, and proper 
legislation was reported from that committee in reference to some- 
thing that ought to be before another committee, when that com- 
mittee had the matter referred to it by the action of the Senate, do 
you suppose I would vote against it merely because it was reported 
by the Naval Committee ? 1 would not. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I wish the Senator to understand that I 
throw no blame on the Appropriations Committee of the Senate, 
but ina great Government like this, when one committee under- 
takes to trench upon the appropriate duties of another, it is the 
breaking up of all the safegnards and securities of the public serv- 
ice. You might as well undertake to remodel the judiciary estab- 
lishment outside of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is all very easily said. It is very strange that 
Senators in their growling and grumbling and in their ill-natured 
manner 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. No grumbling. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well. They talk about committees usurping 
prerogatives that do not belong to them. Why, sir, this bill came 
from the House of Representatives, and it was the duty of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate to examine its propositions 
and either to agree to them or amend them; and when you insist 
that the Committee on Appropriations has gone beyond its legitimate 

ower and authority, you insist on that which you have no right to 
insist on, for it has done no such thing. From the beginning of 
this Government down to the present 5 , When one House puts 
upon an appropriation bill a Bry ition, the other House considers 
it, and considers it fairly, and there has been no time when it has 


not been considered, and considered by the other House or by its 
committee to which it was referred. 
Now, let me call the attention of the Senate to the statement made by 
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the Senator from New Hampshire about the greatness and the grand- 
eur and the magnificence and all that of this Committee on Appro- 
priations. Why, sir, there is nota more humble set of men belonging 
to any committee in the Senate than those who are on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. There is not, in my judgment, amore generous 
set of representatives than they are. They have not trenched upon 
the rights of the Senator from New Hampshire. The Senator from 
New Hampshire admits that the legislation is proper. He concedes 
that it is proper, but says itis on the wrong bi Well, sir, to what 
extent are you to go? 

Mr. ROLLINS. I said that much of the legislation proposed in 
this bill I was heartily in favor of. 

Mr. LOGAN. But then you do not want it on this bill. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I do not think it has any business here, 

Mr. LOGAN. Exactly so; he is in favor of a portion of it, and the 
portion he is in favor of he wants stricken out of the bill, 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Illinois will find out how much 
T am in favor of before we get through. 

Mr. LOGAN. But he wants it all stricken out, that which he is 
in favor of and that which he objects to. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from New Hampshire has not said 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator from New Hampshire has advocated 
the resolution of the chairman of his committee, and yet in the de- 
bate here he has admitted that much of the bill is perper legislation, 

Mr. ROLLINS. I have not said a word about the resolution, 

Mr. LOGAN. Then what were you talking about? 

Mr. ROLLINS. I thought I made the Senator from Illinois under- 
stand. He tried to interrupt me a dozen times. 

Mr. LOGAN. The resolution was before the Senate, and I sup- 
posed the Senator was advocating the passage of the resolution, 
which was to refer the bill back to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions with instructions to strike from it the vicious legislation the 
Senator has referred to. Is not that the resolution which is before 
the Senate? Was he not advocating that resolution? 

Now, then, according to the argument of the Senator, he is for 
the bill, but yet he is opposed to the committee that reported the 
bill. That is about the whole ofit. This committee that usurps the 
power of the Senate we must trample underfoot, we will not submit 
to any such usurpation as they have been engaged in! Therefore, 
no matter whether the legislation proposed is proper or improper, 
we will send it back because that committee are a committee of 
usurpers ! 

Well, sir, I learned in my boyhood that when any of my classmates 
mastered a subject that I had not, I had better yield to their mas- 
tery of that subject; and so I always accorded to them that which 
they were entitled to for doing it. If the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs has failed for twenty years to report to the Senate of the United 
States a reorganization of the Navy that needs it so much, in God’s 
name can its members stand here and sneer at a committee that does 
that duty to the country? Are they to stand here for all time and 
refuse to do that which the necessities of the country demand shall 
be done, and if done by others they say, “Oh, you are usurpers, we 
will not submit to any such proposition.” 

Sir, if the Naval Committee does not report a bill for the reorgan- 
ization of the Navy if they believe it is proper to be done, and we do, 
let them show us wherein we are wrong, and not oppose it because 
it comes from a certain committee. 

Now, sir, what objection do they make, and I demand to know of 
the Senators who are opposed to this proposition what it is they are 
opposed to! 

Ir. WILLIAMS. The Senator will excuse me. If no member of 
the committee will answer that question, I will give my views. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ishall be glad to hear them. I will patiently listen 
to any man who will state the objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Among other things I see this bill undertakes 
to abolish the entire grade of commodore. If there were no other 
reason than ee have many others—I would be opposed to 
it. This is a grade in our Navy, the most illustrious in its history 
one that has shed more glory upon the naval history of this country 
than any other. Why, the very word“ commodore“ carries us back 
to Perry, to Truxton, to Decatur, and a whole host of noble men. 
The naval glories of this country are connected with the grade of 
commodore. I will never consent to strike that from the Navy list 
in the world. 

Mr. LOGAN. That objection is just like the others that have been 
made and that I expect will be made. Ignorance of the history of 
our Navy has caused many men to fall into just exactly the error of 
my friend from Kentucky, Will any member of the Naval Commit- 
tee stand up here and say that the grade of commodore ever existed 
in the Navy of the United States until 1862? There never was a 
Commodore Decatur or a Commodore Perry or acommodore anybody 
else in this country prior to 1862. Commodore Decatur and Com- 
modore Perry and Commodore Truxton were captains in the Navy, 
called by the law commandants, and neyer had any higher rank, 
They got the name of commodore just as Commodore Garrison over 
in New York did, because he owned more than oneship. Commodore 
Decatur got it attached to him because he commanded a squadron, 
and not because he had any such title. My friend from Kentucky, 
with his genius, cloguence, and power, has forgotten—for I know he 


has read—the history, but it has passed from his mind. Thatis the 
only reason he fell into the error. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will say to my friend from Ilinois that the 
word ‘‘commodore” means commander. I do not want to strike it 
from the Navy. 

Mr. LOGAN, I think I know the meaning of the word “ commo- 
dore;” but it never belonged to the Navy of the United States and 
never was attached to any man until 1862, when Congress thought 
during the war they would give a title to our Navy that the Navy 
had never had. I have not disputed with Senators around me whom 
I have heard say, The English navy has commodoresand our Navy 
has always had commodores.” I did not dispute the statement, be- 
cause I thought it would be probably improper in me to correct them. 
They might think they know more about it than I do, and perhaps 
it is so; but I say to my friends here—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Allow me to pay that it may be true that the 
— of commodore did not exist by law, yet the word“ commo- 
dore” means commander, and by the unanimous voice of the whole 
American people those men who shed so much glory on the Navy 
were commodores. 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course it means commander, but then we had no 
such word in our statutes. No such title ever existed until 1862. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, It existed in fact. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir; no more than the title of commodore at- 
tached to Garrison of New York. That never belonged to him. He 
was called commodore because he commanded ships. Commodore 
Vanderbilt and commodore everybody else were so called because 
they commanded ships. It is a title that belongs to men who com- 
mand ships, civilians as well as naval officers. The English navy 
has no such rank. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There was no such rank in the Army as general 
until 1864, and yet the Senator from Illinois would be very loth to 
give up his title of “general.” 

Mr. COCKRELL. There has been the rank of brigadier-general 
and of major-general since the Army was founded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But not General. 

Mr. LOGAN. But when we made the rank of General we put in 
that law just what we propose in this, that when the term of the 
man expired who held the rank the rank should cease. The Senator 
from Kentucky asks why the rank of General was given in the 
Army? I wassaying that when the rank of General was given in the 
Army, it being a rank that the Army in this country had never had 
before, Congress, in its wisdom, provided in the same law that when 
the officer holding that rank should die or resign or be retired the 
office should cease, and we should go back to the ranks that there 
had been in the Army for many years. That is the law now. So it 
is the law in regard to the Lieutenant-General. Although that ap- 

lied to Lieutenant-General Scott, and that title was given to General 

Washington, yet we provided thatthe rank should cease in the Army 
when the officer who held it should die, resign, or be retired. 

There is just such a provision in regard to commodores in this bill, 
it being a rank which never belonged to the Navy of the United 
States until the late war and a rank entirely unnecessary. There is 
no necessity on earth for it, except to give an extraordinary title to 
individuals. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. LOGAN. Let me finish and the Senator will understand 
me. We provide in this bill that the commodores shall not lose their 
rank; that they shall not cease to be commodores; but that when 
the time comes that the twenty-five commodores now on our list shall 
either resign, which they will never do, or be retired, or die, then 
the rank shall cease, but it does not apply to those now holding that 


rank. 
Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator one question? I think per- 
kane I may misunderstand him. 
r. WILLIAMS. Why should ‘‘commodore” be stricken from the 
naval vocabulary when we have Admiral and Vice-Admiral ? 
Mr. BUTLER. Did I understand the Senator from Illinois to say 
that the rank of commodore had never existed in the Navy until the 


war? 

Mr. LOGAN. I do say that. Ihope the Senator will not go into 
a discussion of that proposition. 

Mr. BUTLER. I was only asking for information. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, it never existed until 1862; and if you will read 
all the statutes inreference to the commodores you mention you will 
find that they were commandants, and then afterward received the 
rank of captain, the highest rank they ever had in the Navy. 

Mr. BUTLER, Why were they called ‘‘commodores?” 

Mr. LOGAN. Why is Mr. Garrison called a commodore? That 
title is given to the man who sails ships and commands ships, but in 
the law the title never existed. How is it in the English navy! 
You find a great many people in the English navy called commodores, 
but the rank of commodore does not exist in the English navy. 
There are four persons in the English navy called commodores, and 
they are captains, but they are called commodores because they are 
what are known as fleet-captains. You find by examining the law 
that the only rank that was ever given in our Navy which distin- 
guished a man who commanded more than one ship from anybody 
else was the title of fleet-captain—not commodore, but fleet-captain. 
Aman who commanded a fleet was called the fleet-captain. That 
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was the only title given in the law to a captain until 1862. In 1862, 
the rank of commodore was created, the rank of rear-admiral was 
created, and the rank of Vice-Admiral and Admiral were created for 
the purpose of putting men up into high places aud giving them 
high salaries. 

Ir. WILLIAMS. The Senator has not answered my question. I 
asked why there was greater necessity for abolishing the rank of 
commodore than that of Admiral or Vice-Admiral? 

Mr. LOGAN. I will give the reason for that. There are ten rear- 
admirals. We havetive stations in the world that are stations where 
the command is large, and these rear-admirals are sent to command 
those stations. When they command a station there is no rank 
recognized as that of commander, except that of the oflicer command- 
ing the station. These five stations are given to five rear-admirals, 
and when they are relieved the other five take command. ‘These ten 
rear-admirals then, while in command, have charge of stations where 
our shipping goes. A commodore is a man who commands two ships 
or three ships. He is not the commander of a great fleet. 

Mr. BUTLER. He can command a squadron. 

Mr. LOGAN. I suppose he could. Captains have command of 
squadrons. Does the Senator want to uce the rank of rear-ad- 
miral ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I think it a great deal better 

Mr. LOGAN. You do not disgust me at all, as far as that is con- 
cerned ; but Lam giving the reasons for what Ido. Isuppose if we 
had come in here with a reorganization of the Navy entirely we 
should have been put ont of the Senate Chamber, judging from the 
attacks made upon us here for what we have done. We have done 
the smallest we could in order to economize and save money to the 
Government and try to reform our Navy as much as possible; but 
from the attacks made on us for that, I suppose if we had done what 
ought to be done we should have been put clear out of the Sen- 
ate Chamber, If Senators who are so conversant with the Navy 
and know so much about commands and commanders and all those 
sorts of things that we do not know anything about will just tell 
us what ought to be done, we shall perhaps get something accom- 

lished. 
ji Mr. SAULSBURY. I wish to ask a question for information. I 
ask why the committee provide that ‘‘ hereafter all promotions to the 
grade of rear-admiral on the active list shall be made by selection 
from the grades of commodore and captain,” instead of by promo- 
tion? 

Mr. LOGAN. I will give the Senator the reason for that if the 
Senate will give me its attention. 

The Senator from Delaware asks me why we provide that the rank 
of rear-admiral shall be filled by selection hereafter instead of by 
promotion, and why that selection shall be made from commodores 
and captains. If the Senator will examine the law as it stauds he 
will see that the oldest commodore in the line is made a rear-admiral 
whenavacancy occurs. That is the law now. You cannot make any- 
body else a rear-admiralexcept a commodore. We extend that to cap- 
tains, so as tomake it more liberal, for the reason that captain being 
the highest rank in the Navy prior to 1862, thatrank being composed 
of men having ability to exercise any command that belongs to the 
Navy, coming to that point, instead of contracting we extend it so 
as to include Both captains and commodores in the selection for rear- 
admiral. Why make it by selection? I will give the reason for that. 
I believe in selection myself. I believe to-day if the policy of selection 
applied to both the Army and the Navy it would be better than the 
way it is now. We give the right to select from commodores and 
captains to fill vacancies made by the resignation or retirement of 
rear-admirals from the fact that in all probability the oldest is not 
competent or capable on account of disease, disability, or something 
of that kind. As the law now stands such a man would be forced 
in by the law. We propose to get rid of that condition of things 
and to provide so that a competent person may be selected. There 
are forty-six rear-admirals on the retired list to-day, drawing nearly 
as much pay as you or me, without doing a thing. We want to stop 
that. 

on TARE I do not see how you can stop that business by 
this bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. Itis the simplest proposition in the world, because 
your laws as they stand to-day allow a man, if he is retired as a lien- 
tenant, in three weeksafterto be promoted to the rank of commander, 
and from a commander to a captain ; from a captain to a commodore, 
and from a commodore to a rear-admiral on the retired list; and that 
isthe way you get your forty-six rear-admirals on the retired list draw- 
ing 84,500 a year. Weproposetostop that. How? Because we repeal 
in this bill the law that allows promotion on the retired list. When 
we put a man on the retired list, let him stay there at the rank he 
goes on with, so as to prevent this fraud that has been perpetrated 
year after year on the Navy list by men being retired as lieutenants 
and commanders, and promoted to rear-admirals and then drawing 

500 a year. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I ask whether promotion, both in the Army 
and Navy, by selection rather than by seniority has not caused a great 
deal of dissatisfaction in both the Army and the Navy, and whether 
it does not open the door for fayoritism that ought not to be encour- 
aged in either service? 


Mr. LOGAN. Iwill answer the Senator. Mistakes are frequently 


made in selections, but I should think the Army in a very bad con- 
dition if the law was that every man who was made a brigadier-gen- 
eral should be entitled to become a major-general. The Army would 
be in a very bad condition if every brigadier-general should be pro- 
moted on account of his age and not on account of his ability. I 
should think we were then in more difficulty in reference to having 
an army proper than we are to-day. 

So with the Navy. The best armies in the world are made by 
selection. The great navy of England to-day is made up by the 
selection of officers, But we with a republican form of government 
have our system, which is an aristocratic system by law, so that a 
man can go into an office because he is of a certain age, so that he 
shall follow on like the king’s son follows him, and so on. I think 
it is wrong; I have always believed so. Make your Army like 
Napoleon did his when he selected his generals from the men who 
showed most competency to command and not becanse they were 
old. Select your officersas he did his great marshals, from the ranks. 
He made them marshals because they deserved the rank, 

When you make your Army and Navy by selection, especially the 
higher officers, what do you do? You say to a man in the Army, 
“The skill that you exhibit in managing your command, company, 
regiment, or whatever it may be, the bravery that you show in bat- 
tle, the skill that you exhibit in managing your troops against the 
Indians, shall be your recommendation for promotion; we will not 
3 you because you are sixty years old.“ But, sir, when you 

ave two men in the Army, one much more competent than the 
other, who has shown it opon the frontier, who has shown skill, 
ability, enduring energy, who has won the spurs, and he comes for- 
ward and says “There is my record;” and what says the other? 
He comes forward and says ‘‘ There is my age; I put my age against 
your record, against your gallantry, against your energy, against 
your skill, against your courage; you cannot helpit; I am the elder 
and the law says I shall go in.” hat encouragement is that to a 
man to go out and be shot by the Indians, that he will have to stay 
twenty-five years before he can be pushed forward and have a chance 
for promotion! 

A man in the ranks says “ no matter how much I fight, no matter 
how brave I am, it gives me no promotion,” and the captain says, 
„what if I do act bravely in battle, I get nothing for it; I cannot 
be a major, I cannot be a colonel, I need not fight; I will reserve 
my forces to-day ; I will fight behind a tree; I am not going to get 
shot, it does me no good.” 

Sir, if yon want to encourage men to be brave, to be gallant, to 
be true soldiers, give them the right to be designated for promotion 
because of the fact that they have shown their skill, their ability, 
and their bravery on the battle-field and elsewhere. 

Mr. MAXEY. Will the Senator from Illinois permit me to inter- 
rupt him a moment? 

Ir. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAXEY. He says that the rank of commodore was not known 
in our Navy until 1802. I find an act approved February 22, 1815, 
which reads: 

That Congress entertain a high sense of the valor and good conduct of Commo- 
dore D. T. Patterson, of the officers, petty officers, and seamen attached to his com- 
mand, for their prompt and efficient co-operation with General Jackson in the late 
gallant and successful defense of the city of New Orleans when assailed by a pow- 
erful British force. 

There is a title of “commodore” mentioned. 

Mr. LOGAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon; that is just an inter- 
polation in the law because he was commonly called that. There 
was no such thing in the organization of the Navy from the year 
when it was first organized. In every organization of the Navy 
captain“ was the highest rank known in our Navy until 1862. 

Mr. MAXEY. There may have been no statute specially confer- 
ring the title of commodore, but it is equally true that the comman- 
der of a squadron was known as a commodore and recognized by 
our law as commodore. The very statute I have read recognizes the 
gallant conduct of Commanding Officer Patterson by name as“ Com- 
modore Patterson.” 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator very well knows, I 
least; that there never was any such rank in the Navy till 1862. Cer- 
tainly he ought to know it. You will find it so in the organization 
of the Navy in the Revolutionary war, in the organization of the 
Navy in 1806 and 1808, and in the war of 1812, and so on down. I 
can show it from the first statute ever enacted in reference to our 
Navy, and you can find nowhere that any higher rank than captain 
was ever given to anybody. Of course men were called commo- 
dores, admirals sometimes; but I am speaking of the rank that was 
given them by law for which they drew pay. 

Mr. MAXEY. If the Senator will pardon me, he will not find the 
title “admiral” given to any officer in the Navy of the United States 
from the foundation of the Government down to the time that office 
was created during the late war; but you can find the word “com- 
modore.” 

Mr. LOGAN. In all our histories you read of Commodore Deca- 
tur and Commodore Perry. 

Mr. MAXEY. But not “admirals.” 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam talking about commodores. In the histories 
written of our wars you find that, but that is so because the history as 
written gives the name commonly used by and known to the country. 


resume he does at 
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Half the officers in the Army are called generals when they are colo- 
nels, and you very well know that half of them are called colonels 
when they are captains; but they do not have the higher rank. 


Mr. MAXEY. I referred to the legislative recognition. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand all about the recognition. I am mak- 
ing the assertion, and I state it as a historical fact so far as our stat- 
utes are concerned, that the rank never was known in the laws of 
the United States as a rank. Some man in drawing a statute might 
have referred to a captain as a commodore, which would not have 
given him the rank; but I speak of the organization of the Navy 
under the law, and there was no such rank either in the United States 
or the English navy till the time I stated. Any man who has ever 
examined the history of the Navy knows that. I would not make 
an assertion of that kind without knowing what I was talking about, 
with reference to either the Army or the Navy. 

At the time the Senator from Texas interrupted me I was speaking 
about promotion. I do not know whether I had finished on that 
point or not; but it is charged that we have done a great wrong to 
the Navy. I am very much astonished sometimes at the debates 
inthe Senate. Men get up a prejudice against a thing without 
knowing why. I know there is much opposition to this bill. Why? 
You cannot introduce and pass a bill in reference to the Navy of the 
United States, to save your souls, without having nearly every Sen- 
ator button-holed and talked to and written to on the subject by the 
old commodores around here, and the admirals, and everybody else. 
I have never been so importuned in my life as I have been since this 
bill has been introduced. 

Do not touch the Navy,” we are told. Why not touch the Navy? 
God knows I do not want to detract from the Navy or the Army, but 
when I contrast the civil officers of the Government with the Navy 
I say there never have been such outrages perpetrated on the Treas- 
ury of the United States by the same number of officers as haye 
been by the number of these officers that exist to-day. Why, sir, 
they crowd themselves in ships until thoy draw sea-pay, and certify 
the necessity of it, and yet you call this honor ! 

I want to put this question fairly before this country. I intend 
that the country shall know the position of this Navy; and Senators 
who stand up here in opposition to an honest, economical retrench- 
ment in the Navy shall do it with a full knowledge of the facts. 

How much of a Navy have we got? Iwant the Naval Committee 
to listen to this; I want the answer to it. Inasmuch as they criti- 
cised the Committee on Appropriations I want the Naval Committee 
to exhibit their knowledge here of the Navy. I want that commit- 
tee, if we are wrong, to show by their knowledge of our Navy to-day 
that we are wrong,and show that they know something about it 
themselves before they commence to criticise others. I intend that 
7 shall escape on account of ignorance of the condition of our 

avy. 

Let us examine the navy of England for a moment. There are 
three hundred and forty-one vessels in commission in the English 
navy afloat, armed and equipped. How many officers have they? 
One thousand eight hundred and fifty-four. How does our Navy 
compare with that? We have the magnificent number of twenty- 
eight vessels afloat, armed and equipped—that is, we call them armed 
and equipped, but some of them are out here on the Potomac where 
you can all see them. How many officers have we? One thousand 
and ninety-four! We have got, then, within nearly eight hundred as 
many officers as the British navy, the British navy floating three 
hundred and forty-one men-of-war and we floating twenty-eight, and 
yet we must not touch the Navy! Oh, no, these officers are all re- 
quired for our Navy! You must not obliterate the rank of commo- 
dore, and when these officers go on the retired list nobody else shall 
be appointed commodore. Why do you need commodores? Need 
them for what? To command what? You have as many commo- 
dores in the Navy to-day as you have vessels, and yet yon want them 
tocommand. What will they command? Your rear-admirals are 
for commanding stations; your commodores for commanding squad- 
rous. Where are your squadrons, then? When you look for your 
squadrons you do not find them, but yon find your commodores ; 
there is no trouble about that. 

Let us examine this a little further. The Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. VANCE] a while ago asked a question, and I want as we 
go along to meet every single phase of this proposition, and every 
question that any Senator will ask me in good faith I will honestly 
answer if I can, and if I cannot I will state my ignorance. The Sen- 
ator spoke of the difference between the military arm of the Navy 
and the civilarm of the Navy. I wish to understand, because I want 
to answer him if I can, what he meant by that. 

Mr. VANCE, I meant the distinction drawn between the line 
ofticers and the staff officers. That is what 1 meant. 

Mr. LOGAN. The reason I ask the question is that I want if I 
can to put that proposition at rest. 

Mr. BUTLER. Before the Senator proceeds to do so 1 should like 
to ask him for information, is it not a fact that every commodore 
in the United States Navy is on duty? 

Mr. LOGAN. Ido not donbt it.. They are all on duty, certainly. 
I do not want to say how many commodores there are on duty here 
in the city of Washington, but go and ask the Seeretary of the Navy. 
Į do not want to do that. Ido not want to say how many naval 


officers there are in the city of Washington to-day drawing pay for 
being on duty, but ask the Secretary. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why not state it? 

Mr. LOGAN. Because I do not want to do so. 
our country. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me to answer the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. LOGAN. Ves, sir. 

Mr. HALE. Iam very glad the Senator from South Carolina has 
asked that question, because the answer throws a great deal of light 
on the other question which has been asked, why the commodores 
are abolished. In looking over the upper grades in the Navy no list 
could be found that could be so well dispensed with as the commo- 
dores, for this reason: there are to-day of commodores twenty: five 
in actnal pay on the active list; only one is at sea; nineteen are on 
shore duty; and five are on waiting orders or sick. There is out of 
the twenty-five but one who is doing any particle of sea service 
where there is any danger or exposure anywhere. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator tell me what those nineteen on 
shore duty are doing, where they are employed ? 

Mr. HALE. They are employed in what are known as the easy, 
soft placesinthe Navy. Theyareatnavy-yards and atstations where 
there is but little to do, and little responsibility ; some of them are 
heads of bureaus, not many. 

Mr. LOGAN. One or two. 

Mr. HALE, But in looking the list all over the Senator himself 
will find that there is no grade that can be taken from the Navy 
and so little loss suffered, so little inconvenience felt, so little de- 
rangement to the machinery as the grade of commodore, and I in- 
vite him to that scrutiny. 

Mr. LOGAN. When Lheard the terms “military arm” and “civil 
arm” used I wanted to put that proposition at rest. There is a prac- 
tice in the Navy, because we are running our Navy by steam now- 
adays, of employing engineers, who are graduates at Annapolis, the 
same as these gentlemen who wear the stars; and because they learn 
machinery and steam-engineering they are put there to control the 
ship, which they do; and the whole crew, captain, mate, and all are 
at their mercy, for they are the only ones who understand machinery 
and engineering and the management of the ship. They are trying 
to degrade those men by calling them the civil list, although they 
have the same rank as the other men. I do not want to hear that. 
They are regularly educated officers, and they perform the most im- 
portant duty in the Navy to-day. But gentlemen who go in the 
Navy want to degrade somebody else. They call these men the civil 
list, although they are graduated and get their commission and have 
arank of chief engineer, and the rank of captain, or the rank of 
commander, or the rank of lieutenant, the same rank as these other 
men. They must be civil officers, whereas the other are military 
officers. I never heard that said until I heard it from an officer in 
the room of the Committee on Appropriations, and I stopped him 
very quickly. 

Mr. VANCE. Allow me to say a word. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. If it is degrading to speak of the engineers as staff 
ofticers or in the civil department, non-fighters, non-combatants, is 
it not degrading to try to oust twenty-five commodores and keep a 
midshipman until he is forty-two years of age before he can get a 
commission as lieutenant? 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not suppose the Senator would exhibit himself 
in that way. I supposed he wonld answer. Now I say to the Sena- 
tor that when a man says on this floor that we are degrading com- 
modores in the Navy he does not know what he is talking about. 

Mr. VANCE. Are you not trying to put them out of the service? 

Mr. LOGAN. Nosuchthing. They are not touched inthe slightest. 
Nr. VANCE. You abolish the rank, so that none shall come 


in. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is true we do that, for the reason that the rank is 
unnecessary; but we do not affect those who are in the Navy now 
ut all. Does the Senator want the Navy to have the number of ofti- 
cers it has? 

Mr. VANCE. I will tell the Senator what my desire is. I think 
the Navy of the United States, like many other departments of this 
Government, is top-heavy. I think there are too many officers; but 
I think it better to shut the gates and prevent more from going in 
than to ignominiously turn out a lot of them who are already in. 

Mr. LOGAN. That shows the utter iguorance of the Senator about 
a provision of this bill. I did not wish to use such a word as that, 
but I mnst use it, for it shows his total ignorance of this bill when 
he says it turns out. It does not turn out a solitary man in the 
Navy, and when any one asserts that this bill turns out a commodore 
or any other man in the Navy it shows that he has not read the bill 
or does not understand it. 

Mr. VANCE. I simply desire to say that the Senator need not 
apologize for using the term “ignorance ” as applied to me, for 1 
know he is more familiar than lam with ignorance. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator from North Carolina issharp; that is 
splendid! Why, sir, we are not discussing the question of ednea- 
tion. Ido not boast of mine, but I would be willing to be examined 
before a committee with the gentleman from North Carolina, if it was 
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necessary; for the purpose of displaying our competency on any sub- 
ject; but that has nothing to do with this question. 

Now, sir, I say in answer to the Senator that this bill does not re- 
move a solitary officer from the Navy; it does not affect a solitary 
officer in the Navy; it leaves him with his pay, with his rank; but 
when the commodores are retired, which they will be in seven years, 
it only provides that no more shall be appointed. 

Mr. VANCE. I must interrupt the Senator again, if he can tol- 
erate my ignorance. 

Mr. LOGAN. I can doit. I have tolerated a great deal. 

Mr. VANCE. He says this bill does not affect a solitary man in 
the Navy. 

Mr. LOGAN. I say it does not turn out a solitary man. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator used the word “affect.” I was not so 
ignorant but I could hear that. He made use of that expression, 
that it did not affect a solitary man in the zv 

Mr. LOGAN. Virtually it does not as to rank. 

Mr. VANCE. Yet it takes three captains to be promoted before 
one man can be promoted to the rank of commander, Does not that 
affect the promotion of that man who is now in the line of promo- 
tion to commander? 

Mr. LOGAN. Now, if the Senator will show the process by which 
he figures that out I shall be much obliged to him. 

Mr. VANCE. Will you wait for a reply ? 

Mr. LOGAN. I will wait for any man to figure that out, because 
I want a man who makes such a statement to show how he comes 
to that conclusion. 

Mr. HALE. Before the Senator from North Carolina proceeds 

Mr. LOGAN. Let him go on. 

Mr. VANCE. I do not think the Senator from Maine has had 
a chance this morning to be heard, and I will yield to him if he 
desires. 
| Mr. HALE. I do not want the Senator to fallinto a mistake; that 
part of the bill has been amended, 

Mr. VANCE. It will be my mistake if I fall into it, and I will 
fall out of it if I can. 

That hereafter 5 of the vacancies which may happen in the grades 
of line officers in the Navy below that of commodore— 

If there be such an institution 
and above that of midshipman shall be filled by promotions. 


Now all of them can be promoted as fast as the vacancies happen. 
Hereafter only one-third of them shall be filled by promotion. 

Mr. LOGAN. Is that the point? Is that the explanation? 

Mr. VANCE. That is the point that affects the officers of the 
Navy. 

Mi LOGAN. How? 

Mr. VANCE. I am not able to explain to the Senator how. If he 
cannot see it at a glance I should despair of ever indoctrinating 
that proposition into him. 

Mr. LOGAN. Well, I will say to the Senator that I think I under- 
stand that proposition; and I do not think he does. There is the 
difference. I say it will not affect any one’s rank nor will itremove 
any one from the Navy. It does not affect his rank a particle; he 
retains his rank underthe bill, butitaffectswhat? Itaftects whom? 
You say it affects his promotion. He is not entitled to promotion ; 
there is no vacancy ; this bill prevents vacancies. Hence it treats 
all alike. It stops additions to the Navy; it reduces it to a certain 
minimum, and then sto mye more eee in the Navy until 
certain officers go out of the Navy and then promotion goes on. Now 
let some Senator explain to me how you can reduce an army or navy 
in any other way without turning them out. Will the Senator in 
his wisdom tell me? Here you are graduating fifty or seventy-five 
naval officers at Annapolis every year. [Mr. VANCE rose.] Hold 
on; wait until I get through. You are adding them to the Navy. 
We have twenty-eight vessels; we have over a thousand officers, 
We add from sixty to one hundred every year. We are increasin 
the officers all the time, and what are we going to do with them 
What use are we going to put them to? How do you propose to re- 
organize a navy or an army? How do you propose to reconstruct 
itt You have got to stop the increase of numbers, If you do not 
you do not reorganize for the benefit of the Navy or the Govern- 
ment either. How will you stop the increase of numbers? There 
is only one way to do it; that is, to fix your establishment and wait 
until persons go out because of age and are retired. 

Then you do not fill their places; you then promote the others; 
and in that way you fillup the Navy and keep it up until you reach 
the minimum. In a few years, when these preo are all filled and 
you have got the Navy brought down to this point, then you make 
any other arrangements you choose. This has been the process the 
Navy has gona through bt times since its organization; the Army 
has gone ugh it more than a dozen times. It isthe only way by 
which you can reduce an army ora navy. If you turn back to the 
statutes of 1840 and 1850 in reference to the Navy you will find the 
scale exactly in the same way. They had no higher rank than cap- 
tain then, but they reduced the Navy in that way two or three times, 
by stopping promotion. If the Senator will tell of any other way on 
earth you can do it better, I will agree with him. I would be glad 
to have him inform me of any better way it can be done. 
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Mr. VANCE. It strikes me that when there are too many officers 
goteng into the Navy, we should shut the gates at Annapolis. 

Mr. LOGAN. What would the Senator have then ? 

Mr. VANCE. We should have the officers who are in the Navy 
now, and when by casualties incident to the service they passed 
out, the number of graduates would be limited at Annapolis suffi- 
ciently to meet the requirements occasioned by casualties. 


oe LOGAN. I can tell the Senator a great deal better way than 
that. 

Mr. VANCE. Ofcourse the Senator can. 

Mr. LOGAN. I think I can. 

Mr. VANCE. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have always heard it said “ in time of peace pre- 


pare for war.” The Senator’s proposition would do—what?Y It would 
cut off the graduates, the young men to become qualified to enter 
the service, and it would let the old officers stay in until they died 
out, and then you would commence sending others to Anna and 
educate them. That is his proposition. hen you got into a war 
your Navy would be in such a condition that you would have to do 
as we did in 1862, pass a law to retire a t number of them and 
then have nobody to fill up the lower grades. That is the Senator's 
proposition, 
r, VANCE. That is not my proposition. 

Mr. LOGAN, Then state it again, so that we may understand it. 

Mr. VANCE. I said diminish the number of those who were grad- 
uated in the academy and limit it to what would be required by the 
casualties of the service. I said that as plainly asI could. Ido 
not 1 24 should put nobody into the Naval Academy. 

Mr. LOGAN. You then would keep the Navy exactly the same 
size it is now, according to that plan. 

Mr. VANCE, No. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, you would. You say limit it according to the 
casualties. If you limit it according to the casualties you would 
keep it exactly at the same number it is now, so then you are ina 
worse fix than before. That is your proposition. 

Now I will show you what I propose to do. When these commo- 
dores are retired, which will be in seven years, that leaves out twenty- 
five in the higher grade. We propose that there shall be no com- 
modores, that the rear-admirals shall remain rear-admirals and you 
may select from those younger men rear-admirals. We propose that 
the academy at Annapolis shall go on, and when the cadets graduate 
at Annapolis that instead of requiring them to have two years of 
sea-service we will graduate them at four years and let them go out, 
and then we give the others an opportunity to take one year’s pay 
and go out of service, qualified as persons educated rath ready to 
enter the service. We leave so many, ten or fifteen each year, I do 
not remember, to fill up in case of casualties, but only that many, so 
that the Navy shall not be top-heavy, but as the casualties occur 
they shall not all be filled up until these men go out. 

We give these men a year’s pay and let them be prepared if we 
get into a war, so that we may call regularly educated men into the 
service of the country. That is what we propone; We do not pro- 

to stop the education of these men, but we propose when we 
educate them to give them a year’s pay and let them start in life for 
themselves; and if a war commences they will be glad enough to 
enter the service of the United States. 

That is the proposition we make, so that we do not prevent 
men from being educated; we do not interfere with the acad- 
emy; we do not deprive the young men who desire naval experience 
from 5 it; we do not cut the Navy all to pieces at once, but 
we gradually reduce it and bring it down and at the same time keep 
the machinery going which will supply the Navy in time of peace. 
That is our Rove and I think it isthe best one. The Senator 
from North Carolina gets a little spirited about these things. What 
Isaid I meant in all kindness, and if the Senator wishes to try to 
force a thing upon another that is inconsistent with economy 
toward the Government and justice toward the Navy he will excuse 
me if I undertake to show him that he is wrong. 

I come now to the next proposition that I want to make. Let us 
take a flag-ship. That is a very good way to understand the condi- 
tion of our Navy now. Sa Lined you take a flag-ship during the war. 
I presume my friend from North Carolina knows what a flag-ship is. 
A flag-ship of the Navy is armed and crewed as well as any other 
ship. It is the ship of the commander of the fleet or squadron, and 
as a matter of course it has a choice and select crew, choice and 
select officers, and choice armament, and everything of the kind. 
During the war we had the flag-ship Lancaster. I desire the Sen- 
ator to listen to this, for it is good reading. 

The United States steamer Lancaster, for a flag-ship during the 
war, had of officers the following: one commodore, one lieutenant- 
commander, one lieutenant, two acting masters, one ensign, five 
master’s mates, which made eleven line officers. How many staff 
officers? Surgeon of the fleet, one; assistant surgeons, two i pay- 
master, one ; chief engineer, one; second assistants, two; third as- 
sistants, five; making eight staff officers and eleven line officers. 
That was the flag-ship Lancaster during the war. I presume they 
had all the officers they needed. Suppose we take a flag-ship to-day 
and see how it is officered. To-day, in a time of tremendous war 
with all the nations of the world, when our Navy is fighting every 
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day, the Senator from North Carolina looking on with great admira- 
tion, we have on a N © one captain, one commander, two lieu- 


tenant-commanders, seven lieutenants, one ensign, four midshipmen, | FPahtun wenne 1 
fourteen cadet-midshipmen, making thirty Hine omioesa: |) r x ⁊ geen . i 4 
Let us go to the staff: medical inspector, one; passed assistant | Eusig nnn 21 
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surgeons, two; pay inspector, one; chief engineer, one; passed as- 
sistant engineers, two; assistant engineers, two; cadet-engineers, 
two; making eleven staff officers and thirty line officers. It took 
in time of war to command a flag-ship nineteen officers, eleven line 
and eight staff, and in time of profound peace to command the same 
chara cter of a ship it requires forty-one. Nineteen officers to com- 
mand a flag-shipin time of war and forty-one officers in time of peace; 
and yet your Naval Committee are mad because we are trying to 
remedy it; they are disgusted at the Appropriations Committee. 
Have you not noticed it? Do you not know that? Have you never 
examined that question? This is a record from the Hiss aed Navy 
Registers of 1864 and of 1882, so there can be no doubt about its ac- 
curacy. I submit the whole list: 
Record from Oficial Navy Registers of January 1, 1864, and January 1, 
1882, showing the number of line and staff officers attached to naval 
ships during the war and at the present lime. 


The comparison is made for the two periods with the same ship under the same 
condition as to being a flag-ship : when that is not practicable a ship of the same 
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C engineer 
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Captain 
Lieutenant- commander 


— 25 eng. officers. 


Hartford in 1864 
and the flag-ship Pensacola in 1882. I take these two ships because 
they are the same character of ships, requiring the same number of 
officers and men. In 1864 the Hartford required sixteen line officers 
and ten staff officers, making twenty-six. The same character of 
ship to-day has twenty-six line officers and eleven staff officers, 
making thirty-seven. ere is the difference. I give that merely 
as an illustration. 

In this record ship after ship is com right along, showing 
that the number of officers has been doubled in time of peace. Why 
is that? I will show you why it is. Sea-pay is the highest pay in 
the Nayy. There is sea-pay, shore-pay, retired-pay, furlough-pay, 
and waiting-orders pay. go 2 85 a difference in all these pays. 
Sea-pay is much largest. y is it that all these men are 
crowded onto vessels? It is to give them the largest pay that is 
given to the Navy. Is not that a fraud upon the Government. 
ask any sincerely honest man to tell me if nineteen officers could com- 
mand the United States ship Lancaster in time of war, when she was 
fighting against forts and against men-of-war on the high why, 
in God’s name, does it require forty-one officers to command in time 
of e? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. On that point will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. LOGAN. sir. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Whose fault is that? Is it the fault of 
the officers who have been educated and brought up in the naval 
service? Ifthe Government has not the ship to accommodate them, 
must we put them out of the service because of that fact, or does the 
Senator think the naval service as it now stands, the number of 
ships, particularly their efficiency, is all that the interests of this 
country require! 

Mr. AN. Lean answer the Senator very readily. I am not 
very good at answering, bitstill I think Lean answer that question. 
I do not think the ships are sufficient. Is that an answer to that? 
But they are all we have. The Senator asks would I turn these offi- 
cers out of the Navy? Certainly not. We do not propose to do 
that; there is no such proposition. Isthe Senator answered on that 
point? Now I will ask him does he think it honest to this Govern- 
ment to put forty officers on a flag-ship to-day when nineteen could 
command it in time of war? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Perfectly honest. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not think so. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. LOGAN. Wait a moment. The Senator from Florida says 
it is ectly honest. I do not think so, and I will illustrate it. If 
it is honest to put forty men on aship to command it, then it is hon- 


Let us take two other ships. Take the rg 
e 


Ido not pretend to 


est to put one hundred on it. Here isa ship with forty officers on 
it and when only nineteen are required. You say it is honest to put 
— A on it merely to give them sea-pay. 

. BUTLER. The officers of the 8 do not do that. They 
are put there. 

. LOGAN. I am not talking about that, the Senator will un- 
derstand when I get through. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understood the Senator to say it was a fraud, 
and he denounced the Navy. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is not the question. The Senator must under- 
stand what I say. I say it is a fraud on the Government, and I do 
not take it back. It is a fraud on the Government. The law pro- 
vides for the number of officers who can command the ship and no 
more, and when you put more on you are defrauding the Govern- 
ment. 


5 y- 
Mr: LOGAN. Has that got anything to do with this bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. A great deal. 

Mr. LOGAN. It has! You will not vote, then, a proper bill be- 
cause somebody has done this thing that is wrong? Is that it? 

Mr. BUT. The Senator asks if I would not vote for a proper 
Ido not think this is a proper bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not ask the Senator one word. The Senator 
got up and tried to interpolate in my speech, and wants to know 
whose fault it is. I do not care whose fault itis. It makes no dif- 
ference, It is the fault of somebody and it is wrong, and it is your 
duty to help to correct that wrong, and that is all you are here for. 

. B R. I propose to do itin my own way, not according 
to the dictation of the Senator. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand that. No, Ido not propose to dictate 
to the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator must pardon me if I do not see that 
wrong rga the same spectacles he does, 

Mr. LOGAN. Icertainly would pardon the Senator, but I say you 
and I and every other Senator have been sent here to correct the 
wrongs of this Government, and if this is a wrong it is your duty to 
help correct it; that is what I Say. 

. BUTLER. I have not the slightest doubt about that, but the 
Senator must excuse me if I should not happen to see the 3 in 
the same way he does. I admit the Senator is well informed. I 
know he has more information than anybody else on this floor. 

Mr. LOGAN. There is nothing smart in that. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is a great deal less than smart in what you 


say. 

Mir. LOGAN. I am not trying to be smart. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think it borders upon something else besides 
smartness. I think it borders upon domination and dictation, if the 
Senator will pardon me. I know very well he knows more about the 
Navy than anybody else, but when a question is propounded him, I 
submit to the Senator there is e and an impolite way to an- 


swer the question, and I do not think he adopted the polite way of 
doing it, if he will pardon me for Being frank. 
Mr. AN, ardon the Senator for his irritability. 


I 
Mr. BUTLER. Fana irritable at all. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ido not claim to know any more about the Navy, 
and not nearly so much as quite a number of other gentlemen; but 
there is one apis, Poa certain, when I do not know anything I 

ow it. The things that I know very little about 
I generally keep shut upon. The Senate do not discover my weak- 
ness in all these things. Sometimes they do, but not in I try 
to keep quiet when I do not know an . The Senator mistakes 
when he thinks I know a great deal, for Ido not; but I know this: 
when I do try to play sharp I can doit, and I never try to play smart 
and make a mistake. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should not advise the Senator to attempt to play 
upon a fiddle that he cannot use. 

L That is all very well, but I never play on a false 
string. 

Mr. VANCE. I wish to ask the Senator if in showing the differ- 
ence between the number of officers on the ship Lancaster in 1864 
and at the present date he did not include, to make up his forty, 
fourteen cadet-midshipmen who were under-graduates and on board 
that ship to finish their course, to qualify themselves for a midship- 
man’s warrant? I ask if there were any cadet-midshipmen on that 
ship in 1864? Á 

Mr. LOGAN. They are line officers. 

Mr. VANCE. Still I ask the question if the number given did not 
include fourteen midshipmen ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir, fourteen midshipmen. 

a VANCE, Under-graduates, who were there pursuing their 
studies. > 

Mr. LOGAN. Not under-graduates at all. 

Mr. VANCE. Over-graduates, then. 

Mr. LOGAN. They are line officers in the service of the United 
States; but if the Senator desires to take those fourteen out he can 
= that, and then we shall have more officers than we had during 

e war. 

Mr. VANCE. Then if you take out the assistant paymasters, the 
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increased number of eons, and ten engineers to every ship, 
where the English men-of-war run with two engineers, I think you 
will have the line officers at about where they were in 1864, perhaps 
a little lower. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator again shows very strange knowledge. 
I am trying to get you to do that very thing. You say take out ten 
engineers. That is what I am asking you todo. I am asking you 
bo elp me take those men off the vessel. That is the very thing I 


Mr. VANCE. The amendment says “line officers.” 

Mr. LOGAN. Ibeg the Senator's pardon. That provision reduces 
the staff as well as the line. That is exactly what I am asking the 
Senator to help us do. I am asking him to help us decrease the 
Navy. We decrease the line, but we decrease the staff also; so 
the Senator does not make nea Says 3 by that. Is there anything 
else the Senator would like to be informed on—any other point? 

Mr. VANCE. I should like to be informed, if it is convenient to 
the Senator, when he is going to quit. Some members of the Naval 
Committee had an idea of saying something, but I do not think 
the wee a chance to-day. 

Mr AN. So far as quitting is concerned, when I look all 
around me I see that there are enough people for me to talk to yet. 
I will say to the Senator that this is a very dry subject, I know, 
and very uninteresting to him; but when I undertake to talk on a 
subject and know as little about it as the Senator from North Caro- 
lina does about the subject that he talked on yesterday, I will quit 
before I commence. 

Mr. VANCE. A strict application of that rule would confine my 
friend to a deaf and dumb asylum for the rest of his days. 

Mr. LOGAN. I think that would probably be a good place for a 
great many of us, I am reminded of a story, inasmuch as the Sena- 
tor desires to cut and come and play sharp. I am perfectly willing 
he should do it, and that isa good way always for a man to get out 
of trouble when he is in trouble. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator—— 

Mr. LOGAN. I have the floor just now. 

Mr. VANCE. I was going to make a remark in the interest of 
good feeling. That the Senator will permit me to do. 

Mr. LOGAN, Certainly. . 

Mr. VANCE. I was going to say that I did not desire to ent and 
come at all. Iwas in the cloak-room trying to sleep, and was behav- 
ing myself as a peaceable citizen of this community, when the 
Senator mentioned my name, and a page came tome and told me the 
Senator desired to ask me a question. I came in and assumed the 

ition of catechumen, and have done the best I can. The Senator 
gan this upon me. I did not begin it, and he began it very roughly, 


. 


Mr. LOGAN. That is all very well; I have no objecton to it. If 
the Senator desires to proceed with -it I have no objection, not the 
‘slightest. 

. VANCE. I have none. 

Mr. LOGAN. I certainly asked the Senator a question, and I did 
it in good humor, but that has nothing to do with the matter that 
we were discussing to which I call the attention of the Senator and 
of otherSenators. Iwas going to tell a story which was on my mind, 
but I shall not do it, for I do not care to indulge in a gallery scene. 
I will defer that to some other time; perhaps another opportunity 
will be afforded, 

I desire to say in connection with what I was saying at the time 
the interruption occurred, that it is no argument for a Senator to 
say that any number of these officers are staff officers or line offi- 
cers. That does not meet the question at all. The question is as 
to the number of officers, and whether we shall continue to increase 
the officers as we have been doing ever since 1862, or whether we 
shall reduce them by lapse of time, by letting them go out of com- 
mission, not by turning them out but by allowing them to retire 
when the time comes, and put the Navy in a proper and decent con- 
dition at least. 

The Senator from New Hampshire, when making his raid upon the 
Appropriations Committee, denied the statement I had made, that 
the reorganization of the Army and Navy both had been on appro- 

riation bills; but he got himself into a difficulty in his discussion. 
He undertook to prove that all vicious legislation was made by being 
reported on appropriation bills. I that one of the most vicious 

ieces of legislation there is in connection with the Navy is the legis- 
lotion in regard to promotion on the retired list and paying as rear- 
admirals men who were retired as captains. That was put on an 
appropriation bill; but when the Senator comes to examine the ques- 
tion which was asked by the Senator from Kentucky he will find 
that it was done at the request of the Naval Committee and on the 
motion of the chairman; and not only that, there was an expenditure 
ef $3,000,000 for building seven or eight ships to sail on the high 
seas at that same time put on in the same way. From that day to 
this the Naval Committee have never reported a bill to the Congress 
of the United States for any kind of an establishment of the Navy in 
the reduction of its number, in the reduction of its pay, im anything 
that went to economy so far as the naval staff and line were con- 


cerned. 
Mr. ROLLINS. If the Senator will look on the Calendar he will 


find a bill there reported at this very session, from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. LOGAN. What is the bill? 

Mr. ROLLINS. Senate bill No. 1578. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will you let me have it? 

Mr. ROLLINS. I have it not here; I will send for it. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. If the Senator will pardon me, he re- 
ferred to the case of a captain having been resid as captain who is 
75 ay as rear-admiral. What case was that? 

Mr. LOGAN, There are quite a number of them. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I understood that the law authorizing pro- 
motion on the retired list did not carry with it any increase of pay. 
That was the act of 1879, as I understood it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course it does not. That was explained by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, and I do not care to enter into it now. 
He showed how their pay was increased on an appropriation bill. I 
do not care to go over it; the Senator will see it in the RECORD to- 
morrow. 

I now have the bill referred to by the Senator from New Hampshire, 
and a part of that bill Tepora from the Naval Committee is exactly 
the same thing we have in our bill. It is not all, but some of it is, 
in reference to 8 and some provisions in regard to cadets. 
If that committee have considered their bill, I ask them why they de- 
sire this bill referred back to the Committee on Appropriations? If 
they have a bill here which is a good bill, why not substitute it for 
the proposition in the appropriation bill, if you have a desire to 
retrench and carry on the service in the interest of economy? 

If your bill is a proper bill and you have a measure that is a proper 
one before the Senate, I ask why it is that you do not, like any other 
committee would do in the Senate, allow the appropriation bill to 
come up before the Senate and then offer your amendments. If we 
have not gem the proper apportionment of officers of the Navy. 
why not offer your bill, such portions of it as are better than ours f 
We shall gladly adopt it, and conform to it, if we have made a mis- 
take in any of our propositions, 

I ask if there is anything wrong in that? If the Naval Commit- 
tee are earnest, if the Naval Committee are honest in desiring econ- 
omy and retrenchment in the Navy, if they are in good faith and 
honest in this proposition, why not, I say, if they have such a bill, 
offer it as a substitute for this bill? 

Substitute it for ours if it is better than ours, and if the Naval 
Committee understand the situation and will take up their bill and 
discuss it and show to the Senate it is a better one than the one we 

ropose, the Senate will adopt it without any objection. Ifit is a 

tter one and if you can show me wherein it is better than the prop- 
osition we have made, I will agree to adopt it so far as I am con- 
cerned, but I want some reasons given. I want some reasons other 
than those given by our excited friends here who are so annoyed 
because this bill has been reported from the wrong committee. I 
ee other reason than that given for a good law to be de- 

eated. 

I ask the Senator to-day if some measure for a reformation in the 
tariff should be reported to the Senate that we agreed to, would he 
vote against it merely becanse some other committee reported it in- 
stead of the Finance Committee? It does seem to me to be strange 
logic. It does seem tome to be strange economy. It does seem to 
me to be very strange. I want to appeal to the Senators who belon 
to the Naval Committee, I say so far as I am concerned I received 
more abuse in this country than almost any other man because of 
my attempts to reorganize the Army and the Navy. 

When, as chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs in the 
House of Representatives, when I was there, I introduced a bill for 
the reorganizatian of the Army, the reorganization of the pay corps, 
the reorganization of the pay of all the officers of the Army, so that 
they would not have to make it up by certifying falsehoods about 
servants and horses they never owned and never had, and gave them 
an annual salary that they could draw every month, I was attacked 
by nearly every newspaper in the country, and it was said that I 
wanted to destroy the Army. Some of the old Army oflicers here at- 
tacked me in every paper in Washington City. They wrote letters 
to Congress which were read at the Clerk’s desk attacking me—said 
that I did not know what I was talking about, that I did not know 
what I was doing. 

I persisted, however, with the biggest lobby there ever was from 
the Army right here against that proposition. It was beaten. I 
moved it on the appropriation bill; it was put on the appropriation 
bill, and passed both Houses of Congress, and there is not an officer 
in the Army to-day who would agree to its repeal. I might make 
one exception; but with one exceptiou there is not an officer in the 
Army but has given me thanks for my course at that time, although 
it was then believed by the officers that Iwas ruining them. Why? 
Because it was changing some of their old trodden, beaten * that 
had no sense in them, and I had learned better myself. They were 
changed, and to-day, since they have adapted themselves to the sys- 
tem, they all agree that the change was right. 

I undertook to assist in the House once in reorganizing the Navy, 
almost as we propose to do it now. I was attacked all over Wash- 
ington ass for it. Every old naval officer said I was an i 
But with all 


oramus, 


my ignorance, will any Senator or any naval officer stand 
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up with these facts before him and discuss this proposition before an 
honest people and say that it is not right? Idiscussed it with naval 
officers in the committee-room, and one of the most learned naval 
officers agreed with me in the committee-room that I was right in 


this very proposition. I shall not mention hisname, but when I put 
it to him and we discussed it, he said he must admit that I was 
correct. 

I have given some study to this question, although it does not be- 
long to a committee that I am on. I have studied it for years, as I 
have studied the military matters of this country. I may be igno- 
rant about it, but in all my ignorance I have never found anybody 
yet who could stand up before an honest person and discuss this 
question, where the people were not prejudiced, who would not come 
out and say that I was right about it. When I say that I can, I 
do not mean that I can alone; I mean that I am now speaking for 
the Committee on Appropriations. So, then, some Senator on the 
Naval Committee, or some Senator who does not belong to it, should 
eitber give a reason why this thing should not be done or agree that 
he does not understand it, or else agree that we are right. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. On that point will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I ask if in all matters of this kind where 
objection is made to legislation on an appropriation bill the ques- 
tion is to turn solely upon the merits of the legislation and not upon 
the question as to its conformity with the rules of the body? 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, The Senator knows very well that if there 
has been any question debated more than another in the Senate it 
has been the question of the propriety of standing by the rules of 
this body. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand that. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. We have our rules here which declare that 
no amendment proposing general legislation shall be incorporated 
into a general appropriation bill. The Committee on Appropriations 
have put such amendments on this bill, and when that qnestion 
comes up I ask the Senator whether it is to be determined by the 
merits of the amendment or by the other question—whether it is 
right to do the thing? 

Ir. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 
allow me one moment. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Florida just 
one question in answer ta his. I want to ask the Senator from Flor- 
ida if he did not have a different opinion in 1879? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. That is no answer. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ah! 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. 
then? 

Mr. LOGAN, It does not make any difference what it was then. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It does not make any difference what 
mine then was. 

Mr. LOGAN. But the Senator is criticising us. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I wish to state, as to the amend- 
ments puton by the Senate Appropriations Committee, that I donot 
know one single point of legislation. There are some modifications 
of the provisions as they came to us from the House, but I think it 
would be hard to find a single point of legislation that the Senate 
committee put on the bill, 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, I will show it here. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. What is it? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I read, beginning in line 175: 

That hereafter only one-third of the vacancies which may happen in the pees 
of line officers in the Navy below that of commodore and above that of midship- 
man shall be filled by promotions, 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 
further enenged to “one-half,” 

Mr. LOGAN. I will not discuss that. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Here isa rule of your body which de- 
clares that no amendment of a general character shall be incorpo- 
rated in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask the Senator from Florida if that was the 
rule in 1879 when we passed all those bills that his excellency 
Rutherford B. vetoed ? 

Mr. LOGAN. You know that was ‘the other fellow ;” that makes 
all the difference. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I say, as my friend from Illinois 
knows very well, that the amendments put on by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations are almost uniformly in the direction of 
economy, and simply medify the provisions of the House. 

Mr. LOGAN. I want to call the attention of the Senate to one 
point, especially the Naval Committee, for they are like a friction 
match, you cannot touch the rudder but what they let down their 
sails. It is sensitiveness on their part; they are very sensitive. I 
want to say that the only practical bill that has come to the Senate 
this session, which, has been mo@lified and is in the interest of econ- 
omy, is the very one you have attacked. This is the only bill that 
is in the interest of economy and justice, and the only one that has 
come of this character, and it is the only one you have attacked. 


I ask the Senator from Illinois to 


I ask the Senator what his opinion was 


That is a modification; and it is 


Mr. JONES, of Florida. That may be a matter about which gen- 
tlemen may honestly differ. I think that instead of reducing the 
officers of the Navy down to the standard of our ships we ought te 
build our ships 5 the standard of our officers. 

Mr. LOGAN. My friend says we should build the ships up to the 
standard of the officers. We have officers enough in the Navy to-day 
to man two hundred vessels. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Oh, no. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator belongs to the Naval Committee, and 
I ought not to dispute with him, but I can prove it. We have 
enough to man two hundred vessels and have officers to spare in the 
Navy. Right to-day we have officers enough to man a Navy that 
this country never will have, and you insist on keeping it up and 
increasing them, instead of doing them justice and letting them retire 
when the time comes, as we propose to do. 

Mr. President, one thing further, and Iam through. The Senator 
from New Hampshire spoke about the pension bill, and said that we 
amended the pension appropriation bill. The pension bill came from 
the House, and the Senator from Connecticut [ Mr. nen | offered 
an amendment to it. The Commissioner of Pensions came before us 
and said it was correct. We reported it back, and you made no ob- 
jection toit. We alla, to the amendment of that pension bill 
so that no double pensions should be paid. You all said that was 
right; you did not object because that wasa pension bill. No one 
objected to it. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME] had re- 
ported a bill, and when we put that provision onitthe whole Senate 
voted for it and said it was right, because it was done to stop double 
pensions. Nobody objected to it. We did not do that because we 
were trying to usurp the powers of the Pension Committee, but we 
did it because the Senate wanted it done, because it was offered and 
agreed to by the Senate. 

So far as Iam concerned, there is but one line that I have ever 
followed since I have been a member of Con and that is to per- 
form my duty as I understand what is my macy without fear from 
without or within, without fear of lobbyists or of armies or navies, 
and I ay to do it honestly and fearlessly. The man who is an hon- 
est legislator, the man who is patriotic and devoted to his country, 
the man who loves and honors his country, who believes in economy 
and justice, will not be wielded or wafted from one side to.the other 
because somebody does not want him to go that way, or because he 
is lobbied, or because he is pulled, or because this committee or 
that committee feels chagrined, but he will examine the question 
from a patriotic and honest stand-point, and do his duty to his 
country irrespective of whom it may affect. In legislating in that 
way we perform the duty we are called upon to perform, the highest 
duty a man can perform when he is the agent of a great Republic. 

The Navy on our seas is laughed at because of the crowding of offi- 
cers that they may get their sea-pay. With a navy laughed at as 
ours is, a vert | of twenty-eight vessels afloat, instead of using our 
money to build up a navy what do youdo? You use the money that 
might build your vessels in paying retired officers for rank that they 
never had and never obtained, in paying twice the number of offi- 
cers needed, salaries from $13,000 down to $1,800, your rear-admirals 
drawing the pay of a major-general, your commodores the pay of a 
brigadier-general, your captains in the AST the pay of the colonel 
of a regiment, your commanders the pay of a lieutenant-colonel, your 
lientenants the pay of a major, and so on down, with the highest 
pay given to any officers of the Government, when there is no use for 
them and never can be, no matter what times may come. 

There is no war that will come in which you will ever need the 
rank of commodore anywhere, Admirals command in your Navy, 
and captains are commanding each vessel in the best navy in the 
world, which is the English navy. When these things are not ne- 
cessary, when they are not needed, we are called upon to approve 
them in a tender way so as not to affect the pay, the rank, the honor, 
or the dignity of any man. Then criticism is broadcast, we find it 
in the winds all over this town. We have forty-six retired officers 
buzzing everybody for fear that they will be nipped of a little some- 
thing of this kind. 

Let me say to my friends on the Naval Committee that if the peo- 
ple of the United States understood this thing, which they do not, 
as you are bound to understand it and will hereafter, you would 
hear some growls in this country in reference to these men we keep 
up and retiring men on high rank when they never had the rank— 
you would hear whisperings around somewhere; and I say it for the 
benefit of the Navy to-day, if the Navy expect to be treated fairly, 
as they desire to be, and as I hope they will be, it is better for them 
now to agree to that which is just. 

If they agree to that which is just, that which neither compro- 
mises them nor affects them nor deprives them of their pay or their 
rank, then everybody will be satisfied; but if they persist in hang- 
ing around Congress and lobbying bills through Congress as they 
have done, it will be bad for them. That they did in regard to the 
pay bill of 1873, because the record itself shows that Mr. Cragin said 
when he introduced it that he introduced it at the request of the 
naval officers. Of course he did, for it was to give them pay accord- 
ing to their rank on the retired list; and there were men on the re- 
tired list as rear-admirals who had not got that rank before re- 
tirement. Admiral Porter recommended it, and other high officials 
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It was in fact the Navy legislating for e ee 
at 


recommended it. 
and the Naval Committee being used as a mere instrument. 
was all there was of it. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Allow me to state to the Senator—I know 
he will pardon it, because I know he is a just man—that though I 
have been connected with the Naval Committee—— 

Mr. LOGAN. You were not connected with it at that time. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. No. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then I am not speaking of you. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. But allusion has been made to officers of 
the Navy. I will say that they are a body of honorable men, and 
while many questions affecting them have been before the committee 
of which I have been a member, I do not remember during my whole 
period of service of but one man ever speaking to me in connection 
with any movement affecting his interests. It may be that my 
opinion was not wanted. 

Mr. LOGAN. It was not at all n for the Senator to say 
that. I was not alluding to him, nor speaking of the Naval Com- 
mittee; I was alluding to the law passed in 1873, when Mr. Cragin 
was chairman of that committee. When he came before the Senate 
with the measure giving them the pay they draw to-day, he said on 
the floor of the Senate that he offered it at the request of naval 
officers. Of course he had their request. I say if he did at it their re- 
quest, without examining the bill, he was acting as a mere figure- 
head for them ; he was using the Naval Committee to carry out their 
caprices and designs without consideration of the subject. I say 
that. and I do not take it back, for his very speech shows that to be 
the fact. He did not consider the question for a moment. The law 
provided that officers on the retired list should receive no pay ex- 
cept the pay of the rank on which they were retired; and yet he 
brought in the bill at the request of naval officers, for he said so, 
and the record shows it, and asked that iney be paid as rear-admirals, 
and it was passed on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Was the Senator not then in Congress? 

Mr. LOGAN. In 1873? Yes, sir; but I was not on the Naval Com- 
mittee then, and I was not on the Appropriations Committee either. 
But I do not propose to go into a discussion of what has been said, 
but let the Senator read the discussion that took place on that point. 
Let him examine it, and he will find the very fact that I state, that 
it shows the fact that the Naval Committee that reported that meas- 
ure to the Senate groped in darkness and was blind as to what was 
done, There has n complaint about that all the time; every 
member of the committee knows that. 

Not only that, but my friend from Nebraska a few days ago intro- 
duced a bill, which was referred to our committee, to put another 
man on the retired list as rear-admiral and pay him as rear-ad- 
miral; and not only that, but the Senator himself got a bill passed 
through the Senate within the last four weeks doing the same thing, 
and I just stepped in at the time it passed and moved to reconsider 
it, and it stands there yet. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. 
time to defend my action. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is all right. Ionly mention these facts to show 
that things are passed without the Senate knowing what they are, and 
that is the reason why the Navy to-day is in the condition it is. Half 
these bills have been passed through the Senate without oy 5 knowl- 
edge by the Senate as to what they were. They were brought in and 
passed nem con., nobody knowing what they were. That isthe wa 
these men are receiving the amount of pay they are to-day, whichis 
an ontrage on this country. 

Mr. President, I have said all that I desire to say. I hope the Sen- 
ate will consider this bill according to its merits, and not according 
to the committee that reported it. Take it if it is a just and proper 
measure and sustain it. The House thought it was, and we think 
so. Ifit is an unjust measure, criticise it and strike it out; but do 
not send it back to the committee; have manhood enongh to stand 
up before the Senate and discuss it as to its justice or injustice, and 
vote it up or vote it down, according to its merits. 

Mr. WINDOM. Mr. President, I meve that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator yield to me for a minute! 

Mr. WINDOM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALE. It is so late that it is evident that no vote can be 
reached onthe proposition of the Senator from Pennsylvania A 
and on the whole I am very glad that that is so. All that I ask is 
that Senators, where it is possible, will take this bill to-night and 
examine its provisions carefully and find out if the things which 
they really desire to do are not in fact done in this bill. Examine 
all parts of it, examine that part of it that deals with the partial 
cutting otf of the supply at the foot of the Navy, with the regula- 
tion of promotion in the center ranks and with the cutting off at 
A the top, and I do not want any Senator to form any opinion as to 
the merit of this bill or as to the propositions before him until he 
has carefully examined all the provisions of the bill. I am satisfied 
that if any Senator will do that, if he is a good friend of the Ameri- 
can Navy, he will see in this bill good features that he can support, 


I am perfectly willing now or at any 


and if any of them need further amendment let us discuss them 
and amend them and change them in accordance with the view of 
the Senate, and in the end get a bill that will be proper and right 


for the service and for the American Navy. I know there is enough 
in this bill to make it a good bill on which the Senate can agree, 
and I hope they will take that course. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. In arguing this question to-day the Sen- 
ator from Maine drew a comparison between our Navy and that of 
Great Britain, and he stated, if I remember correctly, that there 
were 2,700 officers in the British navy. 

Mr. HALE. Line and staff. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I think you will find that that probably 
will not cover the line and staff of the British navy. 

Mr. HALE. I took that statement from one carefully prepared by 
the line of the American Navy, and undoubtedly there are extra 
officers as there are in ours in one way or another, but that embod- 
ies what is known as the distinctive line and the distinctive staff of 
the British navy just as the figures I set in the comparison embody 
ours. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A m from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had a to the report of the 
committee of conference on the bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. No. 126) to reimburse the Creek orphan fund, with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. No. ) relating to the public lands of the United States, 
and to require the payment of costs in certain cases of trespass or 
conversion of material therefrom ; in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore : 

A bill (S. No. 314) to designate, classify, and fix the salaries of 
persons in the railway mail service; 

A bill (S. No. 329) to authorize the preparation and publication of 
a classified, analytical, and descriptive catalogue of all Government 
publications from July 4, 1776, to March 4, 1881; 

A bill (H. R. No. 327) for the relief of John W. Humphrey ; and 

A joint resolution (8. R. No. 17) relating to the refunding of certain 
internal-revenue taxes illegally assessed against and collected from 
the Detroit House of Correction, in the State of Michigan. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


Mr. WINDOM. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Harris in the chair.) Pending 
the motion, the Chair will lay before the Senate House bills for 
reference. 

The bill (H. R. No. 6517) authorizing compensation to members of 
Company B, Fourteenth Infantry, for private property destroyed by 
fire on the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. No. 3493) relating to the public lands of the United 
States, and to require the payment of costs in certain cases of tres- 
pass or conversion of material therefrom, was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The joint resolution (H. R. No. 270) for the relief of Sarah J. S. 
Garnet, widow of Henry H. Garnet, late minister to Liberia, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

OREGON SHORT-LINE RAILWAY. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator from Minnesota yield to me fora 
moment? The bill orang the Oregon Short-Line Railway passed 
the Senate some time ago and comes from the House to-day passed, but 
the engrossed copy has a clerical error of some importance. On con- 
sulting those best informed on such subjects I am told that the cor- 
rect way is to have a short concurrent resolution passed to correct 
a clerical error. Here is the bill which passed both Houses. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let us hear what it is. 

The Acting Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate, (the House of Representatives concurring,) That in the 
enrollment of Senate bill No. 972 creating the Oregon Short-Line Railway Com- 
pany a corporation in the Territories of Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming, and for other 


pu 0 ber ge ne of the Senate be authorized to correct an error in line 10 
of . 1 bill by striking out the word with and inserting the word 
within.“ 


Mr. McMILLAN, I want to know the effect of this? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The expression of the bill is “articles of incorpo- 
ration within the said Territory of Wyoming.” Itis engrossed “ with 
the said Territory of Wyoming.” 

Mr. McMILLAN. I shall object to that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is to avoid a clerical error, the Senator under- 
stands, and nothing else. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. It cannot charge the construction of the law. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It ought to be corrected by concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is objected to and 
goes over. 
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Mr. McMILLAN. As the Senator from Connecticut thinks this is 
only a little clerical error I will not insist upon the objection, though 
I am wholly opposed to the bill. The powers granted in the billare 
too extensive. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This is only to correct a clerical error. 

The resolution was agreed to, 


BILL RECOMMITTED. 


Mr. PLATT. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. CHILCOTT] made a 
report from the Pension Committee, I think this morning, on the 
bill (H. R. No. 703) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Ryan. 
It was an unfavorable report. Ihave been asked to move to have 
the case recommitted to the committee, and I make the motion with 
the concurrence of the Senator from Colorado. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WINDOMu. Irenew my motion for an executive session. 

The motion was a to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent in ex- 
-cutive session the doors were reopened, and (at five o’clock and fifty- 
four minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, July 26, 1882. 


The House met at eleven o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. F. D. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr, O'NEILL. I ask unanimous consent to take up and pass at 
this time Senate bill No. 297, for the relief of Mark Walker. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to present a report from a committee of 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. The conference report will be in order. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I hope the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hrs- 
COCK] will permit me to get this bill passed ; it will not take long. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I must insist upon presenting a conference report. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I do not want to appeal to the gentleman nor to 
ask a favor of him here on the floor; yet he has prevented the pas- 
sage of this simple bill on one occasion already, and I think he should 
allow me to get it through now. 

The SPEAKER, The conference report is in order. 

Mr. McKINLEY, The gentleman can call up his bill at any time. 

Mr, O'NEILL. I know that is said; but I cannot do it. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found duly enrolled a bill of the 
following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (u, R. No. 2374) granting to certain parties right of way 
over lands and waters of the United States. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HISCOCK, I present the report of the committee of confer- 
-ence on the general deficiency appropriation bill. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. 
supply deficiencies in the ap) tions for the 


and for prior years, and for those certified as due b; 
Treasury in accordance with section 4 of the act of June 14, 1878, toare paia 


from permanent app: iati and for other purposes, ha met, after 
free conference, have n 9 to agree. = 
FRANK HISCOC 
GEO. M. ROBESON, 
8. S. CO. 
Managers on the part of the House. 


cing Pag of 0 two Houses on 2 

No. making appropriations 
year amiteg Jane 30, 1882, 

the accounting officers of the 


The accompanying statement was read, as follows: 


The managers on the of the House of the conference on the general defi- 
-ciency Ae ses aden bill submit the following in explanation of and to accompany 
the conference report submitted: 


The conferees of the House and Senate have been unable to agree on the amend- 
ment in conference allowing mileage to Senators for the extra session of the Sen- 
-ate, and have agreed to so report to their respective Houses. 
FRANK HISCOCK, 
GEO. M. ROBESON, 
S. S. CO. 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I now move that the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendment of the Senate and concur in the same. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Let the gentleman staté upon 
what point the disagreement is. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I was not giving attention when the gentleman 
e his report; I understand it is a report from a committee of 
conference, 


Mr. HISCOCK. It isa report from a committee of conference of 


a disagreement; the Senate insisting upon its amendment and the 
House conferees refusing to concur in the amendment, - 

Mr. CARLISLE. Then I sup that before the motion made by 
the gentleman from New York Nr. Hiscock] can be in order, the 
House must dispose of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The report calls for no action; it simply states 
the fact that the conference committee has disagreed. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I understand that the report does not propose 
that the House shall recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The report does not propose that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And while that report is pending the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hiscock] proposes to submit an independent 
motion that the House recede from its di ment. I think the 
regular course, and the course alay pursued heretofore, is to dis- 
pose first of the report; and then the motion to recede is in order, 
and perhaps the House ought to reçede. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair inquires of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky what action he thinks is er, be taken on a report 
which simply states the fact that the members of the conference com- 
mittee have been unable to agree ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Do I now understand the gentleman from New 
York to say that the conference committee has disagreed on every 
proposition ? È 

Mr. HISCOCK. On every remaining proposition; there is but 
one, ' 

Mr. CARLISLE. Then of course my point of order is not good. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I hope the gentleman from New 
York will state the point of disagreement. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The House conferees disagree with those of the 
Senate on the amendment to pay Senators mileage for attending here 
at the special session of the Senate in October last. On behalf of 
the Senate the argument in equity for this allowance is about this: 
in the first place, an extra session of the Senate was called in March, 
1881, for which the Senate asks no mileage because a very large pro- 
portion of the Senators were already here. I have seen it stated in 
the RECORD that there were nineteen new Senators in attendance at 
that session; but although that is the statement of, I think, Sena- 
tor Hoar, as I read it in the RECORD, it seems to me there could not 
have been so many new Senators at that session. But to attend the 
extra session in October the Senators all came from their homes; and 
I understand that with the exception of some three or four they all 
returned to their homes before the beginning of the regular session. 
Members of the House will recollect that the extra session closed on 
the 29th of October; and the fall elections occurred after that 
date, which fact of itself would afford evidence of the truth of the 
statement that the Senators with few exceptions returned to their 
homes before the meeting of Con in December. This is the 
case which is made by the Senate in equity for this allowance. I 
will add that Senators think they, and they alone, should be held 
responsible for this legislation. I will remind members that in 
these matters of conference there must be concessions on the part 
of the House as well as on the part of the Senate in order that the 
two Houses may get together. It is eminently proper, in fact it is 
absolutely necessary, that the House should upon some points re- 
cede. On this bill, as upon other bills from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the conferees on the part of the House havesought with 
all their power to have the conference reports express the sentiments 
of the House. We have tried to translate the wishes of the House 
in our action, and we have very ly succeeded. 

There is great necessity that this bill should become a law. It 
may be replied that then the Senate should recede. But in this 
matter of concessions I think, so far as dollars and cents are con- 
cerned, the Senate in our conferences has conceded quite as much 
as, perha more than, the House conferees have conceded to the 
Senate. In re; to matters affecting the District of Columbia, 
the schools here, and some other deficiences provided for in the bill, 
it is important that the appropriations should be available at the 
earliest practicable day; and while, in view of the action of the House 
the other day, we have not felt justified in bringing in a report rec- 
ommending that the House recede from its disagreement to this 
amendment, I do feel justified and believe it to be my duty to make 
the motion I have made, on which I now call the previous ques- 


tion. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I hope the gentleman will not cut 
off debate. I would like to say a word or two. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I call the previous question. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I do not think this 
is a fair way to treat the House. . 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Before the gentleman from New York sits 
down I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I hope we shall not be deprived 
of the privilege of expressing our views upon this question. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not yield the floor, but will answerany ques- 
tion which may be asked. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Will the gentleman inform the House 
what has been the practice heretofore in respect to this subject— 
whether maongo has ever been allowed to Members and Senators at any 
extra session 


Mr. HISCOCK, I will say in reply to the gentleman that I know 
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of no such extraordinary case as is now presented—two extra sessions 
coming in immediate succession. 

Mr. BRIGGS. What is the difference between this case and that 
of the erke sessions of both Housesin the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth 
Congresses 
Mr. ELLIS. Not a bit. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. And at that time we decided that 
mileage should not be allowed. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Ido not believe there is any gros difference; and 
I think that in all fairness Congress would have been justified in 
allowing its members mileage for those extrasessions. The fact that 
it was not done then affords no reason why we should not do it now; 
and it affords no good reason why when concessions have been made 
to the House we should not in the spirit of harmony get together 
somewhere and allow this bill to become a law. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Then I understand the position of the case to be 
this: here is a report of a committee of conference on an appropria- 
tion bill which ought to be passed immediately in order to furnish 
the Departments with funds to carry on the Government. The Sen- 
ate has put upon this bill an amendment which virtually puts $30,000 
into the pockets of Senators, and they insist D pa the House yield- 
ing and giving them this money for the sake of passing the bill. In 
such a position of the case I am not prepared to yield. 

Mr. HISCOCK. That is hardly a fair statement of the case. If 
the Senate had refused to recede from any of its amendments—if it 
had said, ‘‘We have put our amendments upon the bill and the 
House must come to us 8 all these amendments,” then the case 
would be correctly stated by the gentleman. But I say that when 
the conferees of the two Houses get together there mast be mutual 
concessions ; and I believe that in this case quite as important con- 
cessions have been made by the Senate as that which I propose shall 
be made by the House in receding from its disagreement to this 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLIS. I should like to see—— 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Has not the Senate manifested a 
willingness to recede where it does not affect their personal interest 
but on this which affects their personal interest they have declare 
time and again they will not yield? 

Mr. HISCOCK. That is not a question for me to answer. I sup- 
pose I should be called to order if I should attempt to ne upon the 
motives which operated upon members in the other end of the Capi- 
tol. The Senate insisted in reference to the salaries of its employés 
and in reference to the matter of mileage and other things of that 
kind it was so far responsible to the people it should be held solely 
responsible for such legislation. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. How many of the conferees agreed? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think they all did. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman from Kentucky was not on the 
conference committee, 

Mr. CARLISLE. I ask the gentleman who has charge of this mat- 
ter if he does not think it would be fair and just to the House as well 
as to the Senate that an amendment should be adopted, if we are to 
agree to the Senate’s proposition, providing that hereafter there shall 
be an allowance of mileage for each session of Congress, excluding 
of course all double or constructive mileage? It seems to me but 
fair and just to the House and the Senate that some such provision 
should be added to prevent the occurrence of this controversy here- 
after. We undoubtedly have the right to concur with an amend- 
ment, and I think such an amendment should be adopted by the House 
if it concurs in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. HISCOCK. So far as I am concerned, and of course on the 
question suggested by the gentleman from Kentucky I speak for my- 
self, and myself alone, I will not consent to such an amendment, 
will not support such an amendment, and for this reason: that on 
this question of mileage and the compensation of members the coun- 
try is extremely sensitive. Weare here in our representative capacity, 
and for myself I certainly shall not consent to increase my own com- 

nsation. The Senate do it in their own case and take the responsi- 

ility of it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman will not increase his compensa- 
tion by consenting to the amendment. The Senate proposes to go 
back and make compensation for the past, while the amendment 
suggested by me refers only to the future. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not know but what it might apply to me in 
the future, and I do not propose to support any measure that possi- 
bly might apply to me in the future. I am well content with the 
compensation and salary now given to Representatives in Congress, 
and I am opposed to any bill looking to the increase of that compen- 
sation. While I am opposed to so « bss yet, if the Senate chooses 
to take the responsibility of this, rather than have this bill fail and 
in view of the fact we have to get together and make mutual con- 
cessions, I shall let the Senate take that responsibility. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. As the guardian of the Treasury 
I ask the gentleman whether it is not the right and duty of the 
House to resist any such action on the part of the Senate! 

Mr. HISCOCK. The question which the gentleman asks is rather 
in the suggestion of tutorship or schoolmastership. He would seem 
to insist there is some question of morals ifivolved, and that I have 
violated some principle of honesty and good legislation in doing 


this. To any such question as that of the gentleman from Illinois I 
of course can make no reply. 

Mr. CALKINS. I ask the gentleman from New York in charge of 
the bill whether the Senate is to bec with this responsibility. 
ee = the House assume its share of responsibility for this legis- 

tion 

Mr. HISCOCK. That is a matter of argument, a matter of fact. 

Mr. CALKINS. For one, Mr. Speaker, while I have no disposition 
to undertake to fix the compensation of members in the other end 
of the Capitol, yet I am opposed to this demand of the Senate. I 
should like very well to see whether the House will consent to the 
Senate, without regard to the House, fixing this matter of mileage, 
I do not think it is at all incumbent upon us to yield, and for one I 
am opposed to doing it. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Clerk to read section 7 of 
Rule XIV. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the rule referred to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


7. While the Speaker is petting a question or addressing the House no member 
shall walk out of or across the Hall, nor, when a member is speaking, between 
him and the Chair; and during thesession of the House no members. wear his. 
hat, or remain by the Clerk's desk during the call of the roll or the counting of 
ballots, or smoke upon the floor of the House ; and the Sergeant-at-Arms is charged 
with the strict enforcememt of this rule. 


Mr. BROWNE. Is there anything in that rule about standing in 
the main aisle? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is obliged to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee for calling special attention to this paragraph of the rale. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman from West Virginia, I understand, 
desires to ask a question. I will yield to him for that purpose. 

Mr. KENNA. What I desire to say is rather in the nature of a 
suggestion in connection with the subject which the gentleman has 
been discussing. I am not specially squeamish about the allowance 
of this mileage to the Senate except upon this principle: that there is 
not a member of this House and there is not a member of the Senate 
of the United States who is not fully compensated (by the mileage 
which he receives under the operation of the resent law for attend- 
ing the regular sessions of the two Houses) for all of his necessary 
outlay for traveling expenses. And for one I am unalterably op- 
posed to conceding this mileage to the Senate for attending to its 

egitimate part of the public business, or conceding to them what 


the House, under similar circumstances, has never claimed for itself. 
Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say only a word or two 
upon this 


int. 
Mr. HISCOCK. I yield a moment to the gentleman from Louis- 
iana. 

Mr. ELLIS. I remember, since I have been a member of this 
House, I think three extra sessions of Congress. The first one was 
called, I believe, in October, 1877. We were summoned from our 
homes here, and remained in session, holding a regular normal ses- 
sion of Congress in that extra session. Again, in March, 1877, some 
fourteen days after the adjournment of the regular session, we were 
called in extra session, and again held a regular normal session of 
Congress under a special call. I remember these two sessions par- 
ticularly. No claim was ever set up for mileage on that account. 
On the contrary, nobody in this House, so far as I am advised, ever 
made a suggestion either in committee or on the floor of the House 
looking to the granting of mileage on that account. I recollect, 
however, we were paid extra compensation for stationery one time. 
I think, and I am informed by members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of that House, that one of these allowances for one of the 
extra sessions was most bitterly fought in the Senate, and after it 
was agreed to by the House committee and by the House itself ob- 


I | jection was made to it in the Senate, who insisted upon striking it 


out; and finally it was stricken out. 

Mr. KENNA. But even that was authorized by existing law. 

Mr. ELLIS. However, it was not granted to the House, and by 
the action of the Senate, who, as I have stated, objected to it. Now, 
Isee no use or sense in yielding to the Senate on this question. 
They are not entitled to mileage under the law for that extra ses- 
sion, and I for one will stay here until December, if necessary, before 
I would agree to this demand. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
[Mr. CASWELL. 

Mr. CASWELL. I think, Mr. Speaker, that there is a wide differ- 
ence between the case now presented and the allowance of mileage 
at the extra sessions which took place during the Forty-fifth and 
Forty-sixth Congresses. I remember very well in the Forty-fifth 
Con we were called here in October, 1877. At that time the 
session was prolonged into the regular session, and for that reason, 
if I reeollect correctly, the other side of the House, who was then in 
a majority; thought it ought not to report a bill for mileage except 
for the one session. It would have been somewhat in the nature of 
constructive mileage if it had been done. 

Now, in the extra session which followed in March—the Forty- 
sixth Con. it was the intention of the Executive to convene 
Con while most of its members were here in the city ; and two 
weeks only intervened between the sessions. If mil been 
granted on that occasion it would be largely constructive mileage 
also, for many of the members staid here waiting for it. 
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Now, it is claimed that there is no law which gives this mileage 
to the Senate. But that was a session which was an extraordinary 
one; one in which the House did not participate; one which was 
called long before the regular session of Con and which ter- 
minated before the regular session began, in which the members of 
the House in no way participated. It was service performed by the 
Senate alone; and hence their claim for mileage. 

Now, it has always been the practice of the House where members 
of its body have been sent away on special services, such as investi- 
gating committees or something of that kind, to pay their expenses, 
and pay them liberally. In this case the Senate performed an extra 
service entirely outside of their ordinary legislative functions and 
met in extraordinary session for an extraordinary occasion. I think 
they ought to be paid this mileage, for in looking this matter all 
over it is my earnest conviction that the Senate have a claim justly 
and properly for mileage, and we ought to yield to it as the best thing 
that can be done. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now demand the 1 question. 

Mr. ROBESON. I would like to be heard for a moment. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire simply, Mr. Speaker, to say a word or 
two upon this question as one o the conferees of the House. 

The distinction between this case and all others mentioned is just 
this: it is admitted on all sides that there is no law now existing to 
pay this mileage. Why is that? Because the law as it now stands 
upon the statute-books covers only the ordinary usual condition of 
things. What is that ordinary usual condition of things? It is the 
ERES sessions of Congress meeting under the law and the ial 
sessions of the Senate called under the Constitution by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for Lad of executive business, 

Those are the usual meetings of Con The law contemplates 
that condition of affairs only. And when it provides that mileage 
shall be had for regular sessions it means to exclude those extra ses- 
sions which are called for executive business, and to exclude those 
general and ordinary sessions which come under the Constitution, 
and which are the ordinary habit and custom of public business. 

But this session last October was an extraordinary session. It 
was not only an extra session but it was an extraordinary extra 
session; a session which was brought about by the anomalous con- 
dition of the country, by the fact that the whole Government was 
threatened with anarchy on account of the wounding, the illness, 
and the death of the President, and by the fact that in the absence 
of the Senate and the non-existence of a Presiding Officer of that 
body there was no life between that of the incumbent of that office, 
President Arthur, and utter confusion in our Government. The 
Government would have been criminal if extraordinary means had 
not been taken to call that session. 

Now, then, we are all paid whenever we travel on public business. 
If we are sent off as a special committee to transact any ordinary or 
extraordinary public business our traveling expenses and mileage 
are paid. It is true that the law did not contemplate this thing when 
it was made. It contemplated only the general sessions and the gen- 
eral extra sessions. I am in favor of this proposition not because 
the Senate insists upon it but because it appeals to my sense of jus- 
tice and of right, and because I am not willing to say, merely because 
it isa thing which is not written on the statute-book, that we will not 
vield to it. We must accommodate ourselves in the ordinary progress 
of Government to those extraordinary exigencies which no man can 
foresee and which no power can control. These people were called 
here; they came; they actually performed this duty; they did this 
work; they paid these charges, and the equity of the case in the 
face of the letter of the legal provision requires that we should be 
just to them. 

Mr. HISCOCK. 
(Mr. Kasson. ] 

Mr. KASSON. I only desire to state the principle upon which I 

ropose to vote for the motion to recede from the disagreement; and 
Pao it more especially because of my familiarity with all the dis- 
cussions on the mileage and pay question prior to the final adjust- 
ment as it now stands in the law. Being in that Congress and tak- 
ing considerable part in that legislation, my recollection is very dis- 
tinct as to the principle upon which mileage was arranged. The 
other day a gentleman on the other side of the House spoke of this as 
if it were in the nature of a salary-grab. Let me say, sir, in reply 
that the whole principle of mileage was discussed at the time I refer 
to, and that instead of actual expenses, which was proposed at that 
time, it was argued and adopted by a majority of the House that 
gentlemen who were obliged to abandon all their business at home 
were entitled according to the plan of the original law to something 
a little more than the actual expenses of traveling when they were 
obliged to come long distances away from home. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Why was not this matter provided for when 
the old law was changed? 

Mr. KASSON. I will come to that. Werestored the old law with 
the mil asitisnow. It was found that prior to that time the Sen- 
ate, called every four years on the accession of a new President, drew 
mileage, although no distance was traveled and no time consumed 
from business at home in traveling to and fro from distant or near 
prates. It was said that was wrong; that there was no actual 
travel. 


I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Iowa, 


Mr. HUTCHINS. Was it not because very large sums were charged 
by gentlemen from the Pacific coast for constructive mileage that 
the law was . 

Mr. KASSON. It was, and we finally adjusted it at much less than 
the old rate of forty cents a mile. [Mr. Hurchixs rose. ] My time 
is limited, and I think my explanation will be complete when I shall 
have finished. 

It was therefore adjusted in the way in which it now stands, Con- 
gress foreseeing no extra sessions of the Senate except those which 
were guarded against, being in fact continuous sessions pera J from 
the inauguration of a new ident and the necessity of co ing 
new appointments. 

This case arises upon a different principle and upon the identical 
principle upon which we are paid for our regular sessions. And let 
me say to 55 that if we should be called here the 15th day 
of September for any purpose, having adjourned and gone home on 
the 10th day of August, and should leave here on the 15th of Octo- 
ber and come back again for the regular session, I ask if there is a gen- 
tleman on this floor who would affirm that it was not just to allow 
traveling expenses there in the form of mileage or otherwise ? 

Mr. ELLIS. It has never been done. 

Mr. KASSON. Because the case has not arisen in the same man- 


ner. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. It did arise in 1877. 

Mr. KASSON. Gentlemen are aware I have very little time, and 
I want to explain the principle upon which the existing law as to 
mileage was adopted. It was this, that it should only cover the 
cases where there is actual traveling for which expenses are incurred 
and time taken; and on that principle every regular session is allowed 
its mileage. 

Now, if there comes an irregular and unexpected session, with its. 
consequent actual traveling expenses, I aflirm that upon the identi- 
cal principle upon which mileage is allowed for the regular session 
mileage should also be allowed for the irregular session, because the 
expenses are incurred in the same way exactly as for the regular ses- 
sion. In this case, therefore, finding the extra session divided from 
both the preceding and subsequent sessions, finding that the ex- 
penses were actually incurred and that there is nothing to do except 
torefund them, or leave them to be paid on private account, I affirm 
that the same principle upon which mileage for regular sessions is 
allowed applies to this case, and therefore I shall vote to recede from. 
our disagreement to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. BROWNE. ] 

Mr. BROWNE. The statute under which we serve gives to mem- 
bers of Congress as their measure of compensation the suin of $5,000 
a year. It contemplates that if necessary the Representative shall 

ive his whole time to the Government service during the year for 
$5,000. I assume that should the necessities of the Government re- 
quire our presence here during the whole of the two years of our 
term, the full measure of the contract is that we shall have $5,000, 
per annum as compensation. In addition to that the statute gives 
us in express language mileage for regular sessions at the rate of 
forty cents per mile one way. That is the law; that is the stipula- 
tion in the contract between the people and their representatives.. 

Now, let us make a little honest confession to our constituents. 
Mileage is intended to cover as is said the 5 traveling ex- 
pasa of the Representative from and to the place where he resides. 

live six hundred and fifty miles from the capital, and my mileage- 
is $260 per year. It costs me $60 for traveling expenses. I therefore- 
have of profit out of my mileage. 

I assume to say that if in the exigencies of the Government I am 
required to come here twice or thrice a year, all that I as an honest 
man ought to have is just such sum as is allowed by the statute 
under which I was elected. 

Now, if we want to increase the measure of our compensation there 
is but one safety to the people; that is, to allow an election to in- 
tervene between the time She the compensation is increased and 
the time when it shall take effect. Weare absolute; we may make 
8 compensation prospective or retroactive in any sum we may 
please. 

A Congress of the United States has already done so., Elected 
under a statute allowing its members $5,000 a year, after having 
served the full term, it passed a law allowing its members $7,500 a 
year. It is supreme in this regard, and might have made it $17,000 
a Fear. There is, therefore, no safety to the people except we make 
the increased compensation to begin with a Congress to convene after 
our term e and thus give the people an opportunity of de- 
termining whether or not we ourselves shall put our hands into the 
Treasury and take an increased salary as their representatives. 

For that reason I said to my people, and I reassert it here, that I 
will not vote to myself, I will not vote to any other member pf Con- 
gress, whether in the House or in the Senate, one penny of cémpen- 
sation that was not 3 by express law at the time the Congress 
began. I stand on that position now, whether it applies to the House 


or to the Senate. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois, [Mr. TOWNSHEND. ] 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, One objection I have to receding 
from the House disagreement to the Senate amendment is this: the 
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Senate has assumed a position which is untenable under the Consti- 
tution, is unfair, and an aap age upon the rights of the House, 


The Senate arrogates to itself the sole dak a to determine the appro- 
priations for their own compensation, mileage, and the compensation 
of its employés. Now, if it have the sole right to control these ap- 
ropriations, then the Constitution should be chan so that the 
ouse will be relieved of the powers and responsibilities imposed 
upon it by the Constitution to aid in the determination of these 
questions. 

The House deliberately declared its position upon this question of 
extra mileage in 1877; it was then a Democratic House. It then 
declared that there was no warrant of law authorizing the payment 
of extra mileage when under precisely similar circumstances it was 

roposed to pay such mili to the members of the House. It was 
believed then as now that the regular mileage is enough to cover 
the expenses not only for attending the regular session but for 
attending any extra sessions that might occur. 

I admire the position taken by 3 from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock] when he says that he would not vote in favor of an ap- 
propriation increasing his own mileage and salary in excess of that 
allowed by law, and asserts that it would be wrong to do so. But 
I do not admire his position when he proposes to allow the Senate 
to do what he characterizes as wrong and unjust to the Treasury. 
If it is wrong for him to put his hand in the Treasury and take out 
money not contemplated by law for himself and the House, it is 
equally his duty to stand here and resist, whether from the Senate 
or any other source, the effort to wrongfully appropriate the public 
fund for other purposes. 

I surmise from what the gentleman from New York has said that 
the Senate is not very tenacious for amendments that do not affect 
their own personal interests; but it is extremely tenacious of those 
affecting their mileage, &c. From what we learn of the demand of 
the Senate and its conferees it will never yield to the right of the 
House to pass upon the question of how much they themselves shall 
receive or what shall be the compensation of their Spiers 

I think this House owes it to itself, and I believe it is a solemn duty 
imposed upon us, to stand firmly upon the position which was taken 
in the Forty-fifth Con „and which has been taken during this 
session, that we should resist the dictation of the Senate upon ques- 
tions like these and insist upon our constitutional right and duty to 
pass upon the propriety of all appropriations of the people’s money, 
whether it be to a Senator or a citizen. When discharging our trus- 
teeship over public money we have no legitimate right to permit it 
to be wasted as an act ofcourtesy to Senators or others. 

I know that my mileage is ample to pay all the traveling expenses 
I incur in attending the Riles session of Congress; and indeed is 
amply sufficient to pay all the traveling expenses that would be in- 
curred by me for attending an extra session of Congress. Each and 
every member on this floor is aware of the fact that his allowance is 
ample for such purposes. We cannot avoid our share of responsi- 
bility by making a concession like this and wrongfully using the 
public funds asa matter of courtesy to the Senate, 

Mr. HISCOCK. Inow yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. CALKINS. ] 

Mr. CALKINS. Since I have been a member of this body there 
have been two extra sessions of Congress, one in the Forty-fifth 
Congress and one in the Forty-sixth. I do not know that anybody 
ever seriously contended that members of this House ought to have 
had extra mileage for those two extra sessions. However that ma 
be, this House certainly never insisted upon that right; and I thin 
there is a sound consideration of law which determines or ought to 
determine this question against the position that the Senate has as- 
sumed. Each Senator having accepted his office, as we did ours, at 
a compensation already fixed by law, he took the office with what- 
ever burdens followed; and after doing this he ought not to ask 
any increased compensation. It was fairly within the knowledge of 
every Senator and every member on accepting his office that he 
might be called upon to perform public duties at an extra session; 
and such extra services if rendered come fairly within the contract 
which he made with the people in accepting the office they gave 
him, that he would serve at the compensation then fixed. This be- 
ing so, I think the Senate has no right to say that an extra session 
of the Senate is an extra burden upon Senators, It was fairly within 
the terms on which they accepted their offices, 

As to the Senate employés I take a different view. Twice this 
House has receded from that position assumed by my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] that we ought to fix the amount of com- 
pensation for Senate employés. I think we must again in reason 
recede when we come to determine that proposition, because, as a 
matter of courtesy, if on no other ground, each body has probably 
the right to say what its employés should receive. If this right does 

ot belong to each House legally, itis aright by courtesy, one which 
has always been extended. 

Mr. BROWNE. - I wish to ask my colleague whether he is willing 
to concede that the Senate may fix the compensation of its employés 
without regard to amount? 

Mr. CALKINS. Of course whenever the Senate undertakes to fix 
an amount of compensation which ou the sense of propriety 


‘of members of the House, we have the legal right to intervene at 
any time; there is no question about that. 


But I should be ready 


to concede to the Senate, as a matter of courtesy, the right to fix 
the salaries of its emp. oyés. 

There is another objection in my mind to the allowance of this 
claim by the Senate for extra services in the extra session. The 
Senate has no right to put this appropriation on a general appropri- 
ation bill and to issue to us a threat in order to coerce us into vot- 
ing this appropriation. If it is right that the appropriation should 
be made, let it be put in a separate bill, and let it stand or fall on 
its own merits. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Before calling the previous question I think it 
roper to say a word in reply to the suggestions of the gentleman 
rom Illinois, [Mr. TOowNSHEND.] I believe the only reason why the 

Forty-fifth Congress did not vote mileage to its members was the 
fact that the extra session was called on account of the failure of 
Con to make the necessary appropriations. I will add, and the 
gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. ELLIS, ] I believe, has alluded to 
the fact, that under the title of an allowance for stationery that 
Congress sought to do what was practically equivalent to an allow- 
ance for mileage. An appropriation for stationery for the extra 
session was made, when, as every member knows, there was no need 
of such an allowance, because the ordinary allowance was sufficient 
for the uses of members. That allowance for stationery was made 
in some or in compensation for the mileage which was not voted. 

Mr. RYAN. The stationery allowance was authorized by law just 
as much as the salary of members. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I am only making these suggestions with refer- 
ence to that Congress in reply to the gentleman from Illinois, who 
held up that Congress as an example for us upon this question. I 
call the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

TheSPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the 

ntleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] that the House recede 
rom its disagreement to the Senate amendment with reference to 

the ae of Senators, and agree to the same. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky, and others called for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 65, nays 115, not 
voting 109; as follows: 


YEAS—65. 
Aldrich, Farwell, Sewell S. McCoid, Spooner, 
Bayne, George, oore, Stephens, 
Belford, Gibson, Neal, Strait, 
Bisbee, Gunter, Norcross, Tyler, 
Brewer, Harmer, O'Neill Upson, 
Buck. Harris, Benj. W. Pound, Urner, 
Butterworth, Hazelton, Ranney, Valentine, 
Cannon, Henderson, Ray Van Horn, 
Carpenter, Hepburn, Reed, Van Voorhis, 
Caswell, Hiscock, Rice, William W. Wait, 

8 Horr, Robeson, Ward, 
Chapman, Jones, George W. Robinson, Geo. D. Washburn, 
Cravens, Jones, James K. Russell, Webber, 
Crowley, Kasson, Shallenberger, Young. 

vis, G R. Kelley, Smith, Dietrich C. 
Deering, Ketcham, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Errett, Lynch, Speer, 
NAYS—115. 
Anderson, Dibrell, King, Robinson, Jas. 5. 
Armfield Dingley, Knott, Robinson, W. E. 
Atherton, Dowd, Leedom Rosecrans, 
Barbour, Dunn. Le Fevre Sherwin, 
Belmont Dwight, Lewis, Shultz, 
Berry, Ellis, rd, Simonton, 
Blackburn Ermentront, Manning Singleton, Otho R. 
Blanch. Evins, Martin, Skinner, 
Blount, Ford, Matson, Smith, A. Herr 
Briggs, Forney, McKenzie, Steele, 
Browne, Fulkerson, McKinley, Stockslager, 
Buchanan, Garrison. McLane, Taylor, 
Buckner, Godshal MeMillin, Townshend, R. W. 
Burrows, Julius C. Hammond, N. J. Mills, Turner, Henry 
abell, Hardenbergh, Morey, Turner, Oscar 
Caldwell pee i orse, Updegraff, J. T. 
Calkins, Haseltine, Moulton, Updegratf, Thomas 
Campbell. Haskell, Muldrow, Vance, 
Candler, Hatch, Murch. Wadsworth 
Carlisle Hewitt, Abram S. Mutchier, Walker 
Cassidy, Hoblitzell, yson, Warner, 
Clements, Hoge, Peelle, Wellborn. 
Colerick, Holman, Peirce, West, 
Covington, Houk, Prescott, White, 
Cox, William R. House, Reagan, Whitthorne, 
Culberson, Hutchins, Rich, Williams, Thomas 
Cutts, Jacobs Richardson, D. P. Willits. 
Dawes, Jadwin Ritchie, Wise, George D. 
De Motte, Kenna, Robertson. 
NOT VOTING—109. 
Aiken Barrows, Jos. H. Darrall. Groat, 
Atkins, Camp, Davidson, Guenther, 
rr, Clardy. Davis, Lowndes H. Hall, 
Beach, Clark, Deuster, Hammond, John 
Beltzhoover, Cobb, Dezendorf, Harris, Henry 8. 
Bingham, Converse Dugro, Heilman, 
Blac Cook, Dunnell. Herbert, 
Bland, Cornell, Farwell, Chas. B. Herndon, 
Bliss, Cox, Samuel S. Fisher, Hewitt, G. W. 
Bowman, Crapo, Flower, Hit, 
Bragg, Cullen, Frost. Hooker, 
Brumm, Curtin, Geddes, Hubbeli, 
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Hubbs, Miles, Rice, Jobn B. Thomas, 
Humphrey, Miler, Rice, Theron M. Thompson, P. B. 
Jones, Phineas Money, Richardson, Jno. S. Thompson, Wm. G. 
Jorgensen Morrison, Ross, Townsend, Amos 
Joyce, Mosgrove Ryan, Tucker, 

Klotz, Nolan, Seales, Van Aernam 
Lacey, Oates, Scoville, Watson, 

Ladd. Orth, Seranton, wae Chas. G 
Latham, Pacheco, Shackelford Wills, 

Lindsey Page, Singleton, Jas. W. Wilson, 

Lowe, Parker, s, Wise, Morgan R. 
Mackey. Paul, Sparks, Wood, Benjamin 
Marsh, Pettibone, Spaulding. Wood, Walter A. 
Mason, ‘helps, Springer, 

McClure, ` Stone, 

McCook Randall, Talbott, 


So the Honse refused to recede from its disagreement. 

During the roll-call the following pairs were announced from the 
Clerk’s desk: 

Mr. Lowe with Mr. HERNDON. 

. JONES, of New Jersey, with Mr. HERBERT. 

. HEILMAN with Mr. BLAND. 

. McCorp with Mr. CLARK. 

. LINDSEY with Mr, LADD. 

. HUMPHREY with Mr. BRAGG. 

. HALL with Mr. Wise of Pennsylvania. ' 
. SPAULDING with Mr, KLOTZ. 

Hunns with Mr. SHACKELFORD. 

. BARR with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

. STONE with Mr. HEWITT of Alabama. 

. DUNNELL with Mr. DUGRO. 

. YOUNG with Mr. CLarpy. 

. BOWMAN with Mr. SPARKS. 

. GROUT with Mr. TALBOTT. 

. THOMPSON, of Iowa, with Mr. Cook. 

. SCRANTON with Mr. BEACH. 

. CORNELL with Mr. LATHAM. 

. CURTIN with Mr. Tomas. 

. RYAN with Mr. ATKINS. 

. HUBBELL with Mr. WILLIS. 

. DEZENDORF with Mr. WISE of Virginia. 

. HAMMOND, of New York, with Mr. PHISTER, 

. GEDDES with Mr. RITCHIE. 

. CRAPO with Mr. CONVERSE. 

. GUENTHER with Mr. DEUSTER. 

. BINGHAM with Mr. SPRINGER. 

VAN AERNAM with Mr. AIKEN. 

. Mason with Mr. Money. 

. FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. SCALES. 

. MILES with Mr. SINGLETON of Illinois. 

. McCook with Mr. RANDALL. 

. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa, with Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. 
| WILLIS. I find that Mr. HUBBELL has not voted, and there- 
fore I withdraw my vote, as we are paired. I was paired last Mon- 
dax, but it was not properly announced, 

Mr. RITCHIE. Lam paired with my coll 
political questions, but not considering this of 
voted. 

On motion of Mr. HISCOCK, by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the names was dispensed with. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move the House further insist on its disagree- 
ment, and ask for a further conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses. 

The motion was agreed to. 


e, Mr. GEDDEs, on 
t character, [have 


The Speaker sid aot as managers of said conference on the part 
of the House, Mr, Hiscock, Mr. ROBESON, and Mr. Cox of New York. 
Mr. BROWNE. I desire to say my colleague, Mr. ORTE, is ill, 


and to ask he have indetinite leave of absence on that account. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair - will ask for unanimous consent at 
the close of the day. 
LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. CANNON. I present the following privileged report: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Che committee of conference on the D votes of the two Houses on the 
ar endments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 6244) making Appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1883, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
-ence have been unable to agree. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement accompany- 
ing the conference report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the legislative, 
executive, and judicial bill submit the following in explanation of the conference 


rt: 
The conferees having failed to agree, loaves the bill in the same condition as 
when last referred to a conference, namely, on amendments 830 to 337 inclusive, 


touching the transfer of the records of the Surgeon-General’s Office relating to 


msions, together with the clerks and others employed thereon, to the Adjutant- 
Jeneral's Office, and re g to the division of rooms in the State, War, and Navy 
building between the State, War, and Navy Departinents, the Senate refuses to 


recede, 
J. G. CANNON 
FRANK HISCOCK, 
J.D. C. ATKINS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move that the House fur- 
ther insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendments and ask 
for a further conference on the e votes of the two Houses. 

Mr. BROWNE. The gentleman from Illinois will yield the floor 
for a moment ? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWNE, At the time this appropriation bill was peonio 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
antagonized the last section. 

Mr. CANNON. In part? 

Mr. BROWNE, Yes, in part; providing for the transfer of the 
Surgeon-General’s division to the custody of the Adjutant-General. 
I am in favor of transferring all the clerks of the Surgeon-General’s 
Office to the new Banag whether part of the War, the Navy, or 
the State Department bni ding. I am willing to put them in one of 
the Departments or all of them. It is indispensable they should 
there or to some other safe building. Indeed, there is no room for 
an increase of clerical force in the rooms now occupied by the Sur- 

n-General’s division. I want to know ifthe House conferees—if 
it is a proper question—are not willing to concede the Su n-Gen- 
eral shall still continue to exercise supervision of the records of his 
division as heretofore? 

I will stand with the gentleman and with the committee for this 
transfer if so much may be conceded. I think that concession ought 
not to stand in the way of an agreement between the two Houses. 
Ido not know that I have the right of course to inquire into the 
secret conferences or questions at issue between the committee; but 
I do hope that the House conferees may concede so much—that is, 
that the Surgeon-General shall still continue to exercise control over 
the medical records of the War Department as he has been doing 
heretofore; and I hope also that the House committee will insist con- 
tinually, persistently insist, that this new building, safe, com- 
modious, and convenient, containing ample room, or so much of it 
as may be necessary, shall be appropriated for this necessary pur- 
yor There is no reason in the world why it should not be done. 

t belongs to the Government, to the people, paid for by them, and 
there is no purpose to which it may be better appropriated than to 
the accommodation of the records pertaining to the applications and 
allowances or consideration of pension claims. I believe the people 
will stand by the committee in insisting that so much at least shall 
be accorded. 5 

Mr. CANNON. I will reply, Mr. Speaker, to the question or sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Indiana. I can say to him that Iam 
not embarrassed at all in giving him a full and perfect reply as to 
the status of the conference up to this time. e thought at one 
time that we had agreed touching the Adjutant and Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Offices. The minds of both committees seemed to have met 
apon a proposition, which was reduced to form in writing. Itwas 
this: that the text of the House bill touching the consolidation of 
the records of the Surgeon and Adjutant General’s Offices, which the 
Senate objected to, as well as some members of this House, that 
looked toward the direction or expression of opinion upon the 59 
of Congress that this consolidation ought to be made, should be 
stricken out, and that the Secretary of War npon his own motion 
should be allowed to exercise only that discretion which he now has 
and has always had over these bureaus; and in lieu thereof that we 
should insert a provision making the contingent funds of these bu- 
reaus for furniture, &., interchangeable, subject to use in whole or 
part for either or both bureaus, without anything else, so as to 
throw upon the Secretary of War the responsibility by giving him 
the power to exercise it with reference to the appropriations if he 
saw proper and necessary, and without what might be construed as 
a direction on the part of Congress. But when we came to the sub- 
sequent part of the section which directs the placing of the official 
records of the Army in that new War, State, and Navy building, 
taking them from a place of insecurity to one of security, they there 
totally failed to make any agreement; and perhaps it is just to the 
House that I should state here the reason why I propose to move 
that the Honse insist upon its disagreement and ask a further con- 
ference. 

We expect to dispose of the pension claims in three years, and by 
the help of the gentleman from Indiana and of his commjttee we 
have now made provision by which $2,000,000 is appropriated to do 
this work, making necessary the employment of some 1,200 additional 
clerks upon these claims, While that part of the bill has been agreed 
275 as a part and parcel of that scheme, and a legitimate portion 
of it, the House enacted section 6, a proposition to put these records 
where they can be safe and where they can be practically operated 
upon by the present and the increased force. If that is not done the 
Secretary of War and the Commissioner of Pensions cannot be held 
to the performance of that which they proposed in the event of 1555 
ing them the increase of force, for waut of proper safety as well az 
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proper facilities to work that force in. So that the bill is closed 
up as to the force, but is open as to a proper place to work the force 
upon these records in safety. You may say section 6 is legislation 
directing the reapportionment of this building. 

I do not think it is legislation within the general rule. 
tainly not within the substance of the rule which discourages legis- 


It is cer- 


lation upon an appropriation bill, because it does not affect the 
rights of anybody. It does not affect the rights of any part of the 
people or of a section, nor does it do otherwise than afford security 
to the property of the people. It merely utilizes that which belongs 
to the people, namely, this public building to enable them to eco- 
nomically and safely spend the money appropriated by this bill for the 
protection of its records and the employment of the force to work 
upon them. ‘Therefore it is more in the direction of proper adminis- 
tration, which proper administration has not been had for ten years 
at the hands of the Executive, when for all of the ten years the Ex- 
ecutive has had the power and has the power to-day to regulate it. 
We simply come now and put that limitation upon the bill which 
the House regarded as a wise one with reference to this particular 
work, 

Now, we exhausted the question in the sub-committee of appro- 

riations, and the committee exhausted it when considering the 
ill; but when it went to the Senate and I may not speak of what 
took place there; suffice it, however, that it was sent to a commit- 
tee of conference, along with all other amendments of the Senate. 
As to any or all of the amendments other than section 5 with which 
the committee of conference had to deal, we could bring the officers 
of the Government, at the instance of the Senate or House con- 
ferees, before the committee, and we could inquire of them in refer- 
ence to the propriety of certain amendments, examine them as to 
details, and make statements in extenso. 

But when we struck this one provision, so far as the Senate con- 
ferees were concerned, they seemed to intimate the House conferees 
were treading upon sacred ground, and they announced at the com- 
mencement and maintained from that time to this that they neither 
would assent to the House provision nor would they inquire as to 
its necessity. M 

Compromises have been talked of. Other provisions have been 
proposed. But in the opinion of the House conferees there has been no 
provision proposed by the Senate conferees that is anything more 
than an excuse to avoid doing what the House seeks to do. Now, 
there it is and that is all there is of it. 

One word in conclusion upon that matter. 

Mr. PAGE, (in his seat.) Let us have a vote. 

Mr. CANNON. Not just yet. I feel that with this expenditure of 
$2,000,000, and in view of the surrounding circumstances and neces- 
sities, it is legitimate and fair that the House should exercise its 
privilege to ask that this matter be considered, and that this direc- 
ag by way of limitation of the use of this money, ought to go upon 
the bill. 

But I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that we 
are rapidly nearing the last of the month, when the appropriations 
for the legislative and executive service run out. If we are in ear- 
nest about it—I do not desire to make any threats, I would not make 
any; it would not be parliamentary in me to do it, because I am act- 
ing as the mere servantofthe House. Nor have Jany desire to make 
any, even if they would be effective; but I do say let us recede out- 
right if we are not in earnest. If we are in earnest about it, if we 
feel in our hearts it ought to be done, let us insist in a dignified man- 
ner that it ought to be done; and let us do this, not as a by-play, 
but in earnest. 

Mr. BROWNE. Iam satisfied, Mr. Speaker, that the increase of 
the clerical force in the Pension Burean and in the offices of the Ad- 
jutant-General and Surgeon-General will be of very little conse- 
quence unless we can procure additional room in which the service 
of these employés may be performed. We might as well repeal the 
appropriation for this unless Congress provides for enlarg- 
ing the room in which the duties are to be performed. There can be 
but two ways in which this can be done, either in going out into the 
city and renting other buildings and charging the expenditure to the 
Treasury, or else taking a building already provided belonging to 
the nation containing ample room adapted to the purpose. I cansee 
no reason in the world why these records may not be sent to that 
building and why these duties may not be performed there. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I desire to ask the gentleman a question. 
What is the cause of this opposition? Is it insisted this is an inva- 
sion of the right or privilege or dignity of a co-ordinate branch of 
the Government? = 

Mr. BROWNE. I presume that the reason for it, at least in one 
Department, is that they think they have a right to appropriate the 
building for the purposes of that Department, and that this is an 
invasion of their rights. Now, it cannot be an invasion, so far as 
the War Department is concerned, because this duty and these rec- 
ords belong to that Department of the Government. But as I un- 
derstand there is not sufficient vacant room that can be occupied in 
that Department building alone for the performance of this service. 
Now, there ought to be no objection from the State Department 
or the Navy Department. This service perhaps will continue but 
for a few years until it be closed. 

Mr. ATKINS. May I ask the gentleman a question ? 


Mr. BROWNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ATKINS. What is the precise objection of the gentleman 
from Indiana to the position of the conferees ? 

Mr. BROWNE. As I understand there is no difference between us 
now. 

Mr. CANNON. I think the gentleman from Indiana is with us. 

Mr. BROWNE. I understood the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] to say they were willing to concede that the question of 
transferring the custody or the control of the records of the Medical 
Bureau to the Adjutant-General should be left to the discretion of 
the Secretary of War, just where it now is under the law. With that 
concession there is no difference between the gentleman from Illinois 
and myself. I agree with him, and in the remarks I am attempting 
to make I am giving some reasons why the House should insist on 
its disagreement, because the building which belongs to us is ap- 
eis aes for the purpose, and because unless this or some other 

= ding be procured we cannot expedite the settlement of pension 
claims. 
Mr. ATKINS. The gentleman from Indiana might have added to 
the remarks he has made that the transfer from the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s Office to the Adjutant-General’s Office would save considerable 

clerical force in the sending of letters from the one office to the other. 

Mr. CANNON. Ithink the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] 
did not misunderstand me. He is correct about our being willing 
that the Secretary of War should have the same discretion that he 
has under the law now. But if the gentleman paid attention tomy 
remarks he would understand that we did formulate and at one time 
we substantially screed upon a proposition which made the contin- 
gent funds of these bureaus of the War Department interchangeable, 
so that that discretion could be a living discretion. 

Mr. BROWNE. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to say only one word in reference to this 
matter, and that is to emphasize what has been said by‘the chair- 
man of the House conferees, the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. CAN- 
NON.] I believe that there is no trouble so far as the first proposi- 
tion contained in the sixth section of the legislative bill is concerned, 
ote as getting together there and agreeing to the provision of 
the bill. 

So far as the other question is concerned, there isno doubt but what 
the Senate conferees—whether they represent the Senate or not in that 
sentiment of course I do not know—are earnestly and determinedly 
opposed to the House provision in reference to the distribution of 
the space in the new departmental building. I say this because I 
wish the House upon this question to speak emphatically its senti- 
ment and its opinion. 

If there is any doubt on the part of the House as to the course that 
should be pursued by the conferees of the House, that doubt should 
now be expressed. the House is emphatically of opinion that we 
should continue to maintain the position we have taken, then we de- 
sire to go into that conference backed up by an expression of the 
House which shall not be doubtful or uncertain. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We will give it to you. 

Mr. CANNON. I now call for a vote, 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] that the House further insist upon 
its disagreement to the Senate amendments. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to have a rising vote on that ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the question a little more 
fully. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] moves that the 
House further insist upon its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask a further conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. 1 do not know that the sug- 
gestion which I desire to make is of importance; but it seems to me 
that the House is taking a position upon one bill aftef another of 
ng att to the Senate, expecting, as the saying is, that 
the Senate will back down on everything. I do not know but what 
we may succeed. I do not refer alone to the position of the House 
on the pending proposition, but to the position of the House also- 
on the riyer and harbor bill, and on the last bill which we had up, 
the deficiency bill. The proposition is that we stand firm to our po- 
sition in antagonism to the Senate. That is all right perhaps, but 
I presume something is due to the other branch of Congress. 

Mr. RYAN. The House ought to stand firm on this. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 98, 
noes 4. 

So (no further count being called for) the motion of Mr. CANNON 
was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced as the conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Cannon of Illinois, Mr. Hiscock of New York, and Mr. 
ATKINS of Tennessee, 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PAGE. When the House adjourned yesterday there was pend- 
ing a motion to lay on the table the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the report of the committee of conference on the river and 
harber appropriation bill was rejected. I now call up that motion 
and ask that it be e of. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon laying upon the table the 
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motion of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STRAIT] to reconsider 
the vote by which the House refused to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the river and harbor ropriation bill. 

Mr. PAGE. Lask the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] who 
made the motion to lay on the table the motion to reconsider to let 
us take a vote directly on the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I call for tellers on the motion to lay 
the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The question was taken upon ordering tellers; and there were 20 
in the affirmative. 

So (the affirmative not being one-fifth of a quorum) tellers were 
not ordered. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will withdraw the motion to lay on the 
2 and call for the yeas and nays directly on the motion to recon- 
sider. p 

Mr. PAGE. That is right. 

Mr. CALKINS, Allright; let us have the yeas and naya: 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the motion of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota to reconsider the vote by which the House 
refused to noe the report of the committee of conference. 

Mr. McLANE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the motion to reconsider is 
not debatable, because the previous question was operating on the 
main 5 N and that cuts off all debate. 

Mr. MCLANE. I desire to say but a few words. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is not debatable at this 
stage of the proceedings. 

Mr. Mo Do I understand the Chair to rule that it is not 
in order to submit any remarks at this time 7 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not at this time. The yeas 
and nays have been demanded on the motion to reconsider. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 117, nays 77, not 
voting 95; as follows: 


YEAS—117. 

Aldrich, Farwell, Sewell S. Manning, Singleton, Otho R. 
Anderson, Ford, Martin, Smalls, 
Barbour, Forney, McClure. Smith, Dietrich C. 
Bayne, Fulkerson, MceCoid, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Bisbee, Garrison, cLane, Speer, 
Blanchard, George, Moore, § er, 
Brewer, Gibson, Muldrow, Stephens, 
Buck, Gunter, Neal, Stone, 
8 Erz Bend = nen a 

utterworth, 123 y tt, 
Cabell, Haseltine, ON ‘Townsend, Amos 
Calkins, Hazelton, Pacheco, Upson, 
Candler, Henderson, Page, Urner, 
Carpenter Hepburn, Parker, Valentine, 
Caswell, Herndon, Pa Van Aernam, 
Chace, P. 5 Vance, 
8 oui Neund wee 

Jovington, oge, ‘oun a 
Cravens, Horr, Ward, 
Crowley, Houk, Rice, William W. Washburn, 
Culberson, Hubbell, ich, Webber, 
Cullen, Jones, George W. Richardson, D. P. Wellborn, 
Darrall, Jones, James K. Robertson, White, 
Davis, George R. Kelley, beson, Williams, Thomas 
De Motte, Kenna, Robinson, Geo. D. Willits, 
Dowd, King, i Wise, George D. 
Dunn, Latham, Wise, Morgan 
Ellis. Lewis, Russell. 
Errett, Lord, Shallenberger, 
Evins, Lynch, Sherwin, 

NAYS—77. 
Armfield, Dwight, MeMillin, 
Atherton, Ermentrout, Smith, A. Herr 
Atkins, G Morey, Steele, 
Belmont, Hamm N.J. Morrison, Stockslager, 
Berry, Hardenbergh, Morse, Taylor, 
Blount, Hardy, Moulton, Turner, Henry G 
Briggs, Haskell, urch, 1 
Browne, Hatch, Mutchler, pdegraff, J. T. 
Buchanan Hewitt, Abram S. Peelle, Upde Th 
Burrows, Julius C k, t,. Van Voorhis, 
Caldwell, olman, Ranney, Wadsworth, 
Campbell, Hutchins, Ray, Walker, 
Carlisle. Jacobs, Reed, Warner, 
Cassidy Jadwin, Rice, John B West, 
Clements, Kasson, Ritchie, Whitthorne, 
Colerick, Knott, Robinson, Jas. S. Willis, 
Cox, Samuel 8 Leedom, Scales, Wilson. 
Cutts, Le Fevre, Scoville, 
Dawes Matson, Shultz, 
Dingley, McKinley, Simonton 
NOT VOTING—95. 

Aiken, Cannon, Dibrell, Hewitt, G. W. 
Harr, Clardy, Hooker 
Beach, Clark, ouse, 
Belford, Cobb, Farwell, Chas. B. Hubbs, 
Beltzhoover, Converse, Fisher, 8 
Bingham, k, Flower, Jones, Phi 
Black, Cornell, Frost, Jorgensen, 
Block burn, Cox, William R. Geddes, Joyce, 
Bland, Crapo, Gront, etcham, 
Bliss, 1 Guenther, Klotz, 
Bowman, Davidson, Hall. x 
Bragg. Davis, Lowndes H. Hammond, Jobn Ladd. 
Brumm, A Harris, Henry Lindsey, 
Burrows, Jos. H Deuster, Heilman, Lowe, 
Camp, orf, Herbert, Mackey. 


Marsh, Orth, Scranton, Townshend, R. W. 
Mason, Paul, Shackelford, ‘Tucker, 

McCook, Phelps, Singleton, Jas. W. Turner, Oscar 
McKenzie, P T, Sparks, Watson, 

Miles, Randall, paulding, Williams, Chas. G 
Miller, Rice, Theron M. _ Springer, Wood, 3 cae 
Money, ä no. S. Thomas, Wood, Walter A. 
Mosgrove Robinson, Wm. E. Thompson, Wm. G. Young. 

Nolan, Ryan, Thompson, P. B. 


So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

5 5 — following additional pairs were announced from the Clerk's 
esk: 

Mr. Cannon with Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. Harris, of New Jersey, with Mr. Cox, of North Carolina. 

Mr. Lowe with Mr. HOUSE. 

Mr. Ketcuam with Mr. TOWNSHEND of Illinois. 

Mr. Lack with Mr. AIKEN, 

Mr. FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. 

Mr. HOUK. I am paired with my colleague, General DIBRELL; 
but as I know that if present he would vote ay“ upon this ques- 
tion, I have felt at liberty to vote in the same way. 

Mr. COX, of New York. L have received a tele; from the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL, ] stating that the train 
on which he was coming to this city has been detained by an acci- 
dent; that he desired to be paired on this question, and if present 
would vote against the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 
my vote recorded on this question. Iwas in the House, but happened 
to be speaking with my colleague, [Mr. Hurchixs, I and therefore 
failed to answer when my name was called. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman states that he was giving at- 
tention at the time his name was called, and could not hear it, his 
vote will be received. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I simply state the fact that I was 
talking to my colleague and was also paying attention to the roll- 
opu, Doi my name was called without my hearing it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think the gentleman’s state- 
ment 1 8 him within the rule. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. On this question, if permitted to 
vote, I should vote no.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs upon agreeing to the 
report of the committee of conference on the river and harbor ap- 
propriation bill. On this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. [Cries of Regular order!”] 

Mr. MCLANE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Is the opera- 
tion of the previous question exhausted ? 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is still operating upon the 
question of ing to the report of the committee of conference. 

Mr. O'NEILL. 1 thought the Speaker had indicated that the pre- 
vious question would cease to operate if the motion to reconsider 
should prevail. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not intimate anything of the kind. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I merely wanted to say, Mr. 55 1 tc 

The SPEAKER. The question is not debatable. 

The question on agreeing to the report of the committee of con- 
ae was taken; and there were—yeas 112, nays 82, not voting 95; 
as follows: 


YEAS—112. 
— Farwell, Sewell S. Lynch, Singl Otho R. 
à arw 5 c eton, 
Bayne, ‘ord, Martin, 5 
Bisbee, Forney, McClure, Smith, Dietrich C. 
Blanchard, erson, McCoid, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Bliss, McLane, Speer, 
Brewer, George, Moore, Spooner, 
Buck. Gibson, Muldrow, Stephens, 
Buckner, Gunter, Neal, Stone, 
Butterworth, Harmer, 8 Strait, 
Calkins, Harris, Benj. W. O'Neill, Talbott, 
Candler, Haseltine, Pacheco, Townsend, Amos 
Carpenter, Hazelton, i Upson, 
Caswell, Henderson, Parker, Urner, 
Chace, Hep Payson, Valentine, 
Chapman, H koe Vance, 
Covington, Hi Pettibone, Van Aernam, 
Cravens, Hoblitzell, Pound, Van Horn, 
Culberson, Hoge, Wai 
ullen, Horr, Rice, William W. W. 
Hubbell, h, Wash 
Davis, George R. Jones, George W. Richardson, D. P. Webber, 
Dee A Jones, James K. bertson, Wellborn, 
De M: x Kelley, Robeson, White, 
Dowd, Kenna, Williams, Chas. G. 
Dunn, A Ross, Williams, Thomas 
Ellis, Willits, 
Errett Lewis, Shallenberger, Wise, George D. 
NAYS—#2. 
Anderson, Campbell, Godshalk, Jacobs, 
Armfield, e, Hammond, N. J Jadwin, 
Atherton, Cassidy. Hardenbergh, 
Belmont, Clements, Hardy, Knott, 
Berry, Colerick, Haskell, 
Blount, Cox, Samuel 5. Hatch, Le Fevre, 
Briggs, Cu Hewitt, Abram S. tson, 
e. Dawes, 232 —— 
chanan, ey, olman, Kinley, 
Burrows, Julius C rf House, McMillin, 
Caldwell Hutchins, Miller, 
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Mills, Ray. Simonton, WS ae — Thomas 
Morey, Read, Skinner, Van Voorhis, 
— A Rice, John B. Smith, A. Herr Wadsworth, 
Morse, Ritchie, teele, Walker, 
Moulton, Robinson, Geo. D. Stockslager, arner, 
Mure! Robinson, James 8. Taylor, West, 
Mui y Robinson, Wm. E. Turner, Henry G. Whitthorne, 
Norcross, Scal. Turner, Oscar Willis. 
Peelle, Scoville, Trier, 
Prescott, Shultz, pdegraff, J. T. 
NOT VOTING—95. 
Aiken, Crapo, Houk, Phister, 
Atkins, Crowley, Hubbs, 2 
i Davids cpg Th 
a Davidson, Jones, P Rice, Theron M. 
Belford, Davis, Lowndes H. Jorgensen, Richardson, Jno. S. 
Beltzhoover, Deuster. oyce, Ryan, 
Bin Dezendorf, Ketcham, Scranton, 
Black Dibrell, Klotz, Shackelford, 
VCC 
ani 1 . 
Bowman, Farwell, Chas. B. Lindsey, Spaulding, 
Bragg, Fisher, Lowe, ae? 
Brumm, Flower, Mackey omas, 
Burrows, Jos. H Frost, g. Thompson, P. B. 
Cabell, Geddes, Marsh, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Camp, Grou Mason, Townshend, 
Cannon. Guenther, McCook, Tucker, 
Clardy, Hall, Watson, 
Clark, Hammond, John oney, Wilson. 
Cobb, Harris, Henry S. Mosgrove, Wise, Morgan R. 
Converse, Heilman, olan, Wood, Benjamin 
Cook, Herbert, 9 Wood, Walter A 
Cornell, Hewitt, G. W. Paul, Young. 
Cox, William R. Hooker, Phelps, 


So the report of the committee of conference was adopted. 

The following additional pairs were announced : 

Mr. McCook with Mr. Conn. 

Mr. Houx with Mr. DInRELL. 

Mr. BLACKBURN with Mr. HEILMAN. 

Mr. CABELL with Mr. CROWLEY. : 

Mr. HOUK. As I have understood that General DIBRELL, with 
whom I am paired, would, if he were present, vote “‘no” on this 

uestion, I have refrained from voting. If at liberty to vote, I 
ould vote ‘ ay.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am paired with Mr. Brycuam. If he were 
here, I would vote ‘‘no.” $ 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. I am paired with my colleague, [Mr. 
DEZENDORF, ] but as, if present, he would vote “ay,” I have voted 
in the same way. ‘ 

Mr. RANNEY. I was momentarily engaged. I did not hear my 
name called. If I had voted I should have voted “ no.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. PAGE moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was d to. A 

Mr. PAGE. There was an error in the enrollment of this bill 
which the Senate has, by unanimous consent, to correct. i 
understand that the message of the Senate in reference to this mat- 
ter is at the desk. ‘ : a 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call attention in this connection 
to the message of the Senate on the same subject. 

Mr. PAGE. Yes; I ask that the request of the Senate be agreed 
to. I ask unanimous consent of the House to correct an error which 
occurred in transcribing the amendments to the bill adopted by the 
Senate. The item in 3 to Echo Harbor, New Rochelle, was re- 
ported as amended by the engrossing clerk of the Senate, when the 
item preceding was the one which had been amended. In line 19, 
on page 3 of the bill, I ask to insert, where the word “ten” occurs, 
the word ‘‘fifteen,” and further to disagree to the amendment num- 
bered 5 to the bill, which is the one which was inaccurately made. 
It is a clerical error, and I am desired by the conference committee 
to have the correction made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to agreeing to the request of 
the Senate in that regard, and also in disagreeing to amendment 
numbered 5, and that the bill be enrolled accordingly? The gentle- 
man from California will explain what amendment 5 is. 

Mr. PAGE. It was a clerical error made by the en ing clerk 
of the Senate. The bill as passed by the Senate is the correct bill 
of course, but in ies rma, ERS amendments the engrossing clerk 
made a mistake in placing the amendment upon a wrong item in the 
bill. The change will reduce the amount of the appropriation 

000, and it corrects it inaccordance with the action of the Senate. 
he SPEAKER, The Chair understands this is outside of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. PAGE. Entirely. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the request 
of the Senate is agreed to, and the correction in the enrolled bill is 
ordered to be made accordingly. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. DUNN. I rise to a question of priviege, and ask the Clerk 
to read from this morning’s RECORD what I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


Mr. Vest. Mr. President, there isa 
the Senator from Indiana 


deal of very sound discretion in what 


has said. Itis more than probable that the best thing 


the representatives of the poopie of the Mississippi Valley can do is to accept the 
report as it comes to us, but I do not propose that it shall be agreed to until I ex- 
press my opinion in un — to the extra conduct of a co-ordinate part of 
the Government, the House of Representatives and its conferees, in regard to 
this question. In the battle of epithets which here the other day, when the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] attacked the conference committee, I toek 
reflection to let the galled jade wince,” my 
“withers are 3 Lhad made no increase on the bill for the local inter- 
ests of any portion of the State of Missouri, although I was a member of the 
Committee on Commerce. Five thousand dollars was placed in the bill at my in- 
stance for a river in Southeast Missouri, and that was stricken out by the commit- 
bs 9 I made We of 1. 11 y eae rage 1 
evo! my energies, my strength, and what little ability ssessed 
in the Commerce Committes to the improvement of the Mississippi River and the 
Missouri River. For those great national highwa s I was willing to strike out 
ovary 5 hire’ pee base gen rene pad Misso! ze e Government bet ea give gerd 
y oše vers, whose rovement is so m to the eo 
the Northwest and of this whole country. Fadi Pp 

Now, what is the result? The Senate of the United States, representing the 
sovereign States of the Union, by a unanimous vote, declared that $5 000,000 should 
be given to the improvement of the Miss * River, aud $1,000,000 to the Mis- 
souri River. The lent of the United States, coming from the eastern por- 
tion of the Union, and one of the Atlantic States, never poe bar upon the 
banks of the Mississippi River, with no local influence about him, but induced by 
the overwhelming interests involved in the improvement of that t river, sent 
an extraordinary, a special message to the Senate and the Congress of the United 
States, recommending the appropriation made by the Senate, and even a largerone. 

In the face of all these facts, we had nnanimovsly voted in favor of $5,000,000 
for the Mississippi River and $1,000,000 to the Missouri River, the House of Rep- 
resentatives send us a bill for over $17,000,000; and while the whole country in- 
dorses the Mississippi River appropriation, the press of the country, the public 
men of the country, the officials of the country without a N e 80 far 
48 1 ww, the House of tatives says, we will strike down the a feet 
tion for i? river and harbor in the United States rather than put on $i 000. 900 
more for the 2 in accordance with the recommendation of the Mis- 
sissippi River commission. 

Sir, the Senate of the United States has come to this, that it must give up its 
deliberate judgment under an oath of office taken by each of us. If we are to give 
up our ju ts thus to the House of Representatives, then we might as well 

icate all right and all part in any portion of the legislative power of the country 

The bill comes back to us with a million dollars struck off for the Mississipp 
River, and half of the $100,000 added for the Missouri River which had been voted. 
unanimously by the Senate struck off, and a provision put upon it which abso- 
lately eer de the system recommended by Mr. Suter, the engineer for that river. 

Mr. President, I have no official information of the fact, but I want to say that 
some potent influence is at work in the House of Representatives, subtle—I will 
not use the word of the Senator from ss but most extraordinary. 
I have heard it said. 1 cannot believe it, but the air is rife with the rumor and th 
statement that members from States upon the banks of the Mississippi River have 
prot against the increase made by the Senate. 


Mr. KASSON. I rise to a point of order, that in what has been 
read there is no question of privilege. 

Mr. DUNN. Let it all be read. 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it is right to take u 
the time of this House in reading a long Senatorial speech whisk 
raises no question of privilege, 

Mr. DUNN. That is not the end of it; let it all be read. 

Mr. KASSON. If the gentleman says there is something to follow 
3 raises a question of privilege, then I withdraw my point of 
order, 

The SPEAKER. The whole must be read before the Chair can 


pass 337 it. 

Mr. KASSON. I raise the point of order there is no question of 
privilege tntolrod. 

Mr. REED. It is a pity the very excellent speech which follows 
that cannot be read. 

Mr. McLANE. Does the gentleman from Iowa say there is no 
question of privilege hera? Why, sir, it is the grossest reflection 
on this House and the conferees of this House. 

The Clerk continued to read, as follows: 


I do not blame the conferees of the Senate; they have doubtless done their best + 
but I have heard it, and I believe it to be absolutely correct, that this opposition 
does not come from other sections, but it comes from the representatives of the 
people who are vitally interested in the improvement of that t river. Those 
3 Tam A carga to say, are not from the State of Missouri. 

want the people of this country to know who has done this thing. I want the- 
people of the Mississippi Valley to know from my place in the Senate that my 
skirts and those of my colleague and of the Senators from Louisiana and of Mis- 
sissippi and all the Senators representing those States are free from the responsi- 
bility of this reduction. It comes from another source, and let the pels of those 
States hold to the strictest responsibility the men who have done i 

I shall vote probably in the last resort, if I can do no better, for this report, but 
I do it under protest. I do it remonstrating a st the rank, the gross injustice 
perpetrated upon the people of the Mississippi Valley and upon the Senate. If 
my course were — out and pursued by myself without reference to anythin, 
but my own feeling, I would say to the Senate, stand by the original amount o 
$5,000,000, If the House of Representatives see proper to defeat the river and har- 
bor bill rather than give us $1,000,000 more for the Mississippi River, after they 
have appropriated over $13,000,000 for all the minor improvements, let them take 
the responsibility and go back to their constituents and answer for it. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the gentleman 
from Iowa to the following language : 

Mr. President, I have no official information of the fact, but I want to say that 
some potent influence is at work in the House of Representatives, subtle—I will 
not use the word of the Senator „ “ sinister —but most 1 
I have heard it said, I cannot believe it, but the air is rife with the rumor and the 
statement that members from States upon the banks of the Mississippi River have 
protested against the increase made by the Senate. 

Then he goes on to say that the Representatives from Missouri did 
not doit. There remains on the banks of the Mississippi River, be- 
low Missonri, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and 
this isa direct aspersion on the Representatives of those States, 
designated by locality where they live; an accusation that is false 
in fact, and I haye the right—— 
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Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. And Kentucky and Illinois as 
well. 


Mr. KASSON. Iowa also. I now insist on my point of order. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to inquire whether Iowa is sensitive on 
the subject ? 
Mr. KASSON. Iowa never appropriates to herself anything that 


is not aimed at her. : 

Mr. DUNN. I feel it to be my pat Fete in the locality alluded 
to, to answer this charge. There is a broad made against 
the House itself. Sir, the House can well afford to rest upon its 
record upon this great question, in contrast with the record of the 
Senate upon the same subject, ee re Beets with record—— 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I hope the point of 
order will be ruled upon. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Arkansas 
must confine himself strictly to the question which he claims to be 
one of privilege. 

Mr. DUNN. That is exactly what Iam going to do. The point 
I make is that the Representatives designated in those States are 
charged you may say by name, absolutely charged with dereliction 
of their daty and I desire to answer that charge. Now, I say the 
difference between the action of the Senate and of this House upon 
this subject is one of record, and I am Tiag that the record of the 
Honse shall be placed against the record of the Senate—— 

Mr. KASSON. e I present this reason for making the 
point which I have made 

Mr. DUNN. I propose simply to answer with the record 

Mr. KASSON. I must insist upon the point of order. Now, we 
have limited by rule the specific questions of 2 e which may 
be admitted, and to enlarge them would tend more to bring the 
House into ridicule than it would to preserve its dignity and respect. 
Unless, therefore, this be a question which affects the rights of the 
House collectively, its safety, dignity, and the integrity of its pro- 
ceedings, it does not present a question of privilege. If it does not 
affect the rights, reputation, and conduct of members individually 
in their representative capacity only, it is not in order as a ques- 
tion of privilege. I claim that no member of the House is subjected, 
by that which has been read, to any imputation whatever. The at- 

-tempt to construe it into anything insu ting to the House exhibits a 
degree of sensitiveness that gentlemen, I think, ought not to mani- 
fest toward a co-ordinate branch of the Government in any such 
matters. I think myself that “potent influences” have been at 
work to secure the p: of this bill, and if there is anything in 
that of which complaint might be made it is that potent influence 
which I ede to be the great aggregated amount of the bill 
and the division or dispersion of it into so many Congressional dis- 
tricts. But under our rule of privilege, Mr. Speaker, it is very 
clear that nothing has been exhibited in what has been read here 
to present a question of 

Mr. CANNON. Will 
tion? 

Mr. KASSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. I wish to ask the gentleman whether it is not true 
that anything which touches any one or more of the members ot the 
House of Representatives, acting in their Ge ceed as members of that 
House, does not touch the dignity of the whole, and in that respect 
present a question of privilege? 

Mr. KASSON. I fail utterly to discover oo ee that applies to 
a single individual member of the House in what has been read, and 
I fail to discover anything that assails the dignity or integrity of 
the House as a body. 

Mr. HASKELL. Permit me to ask a question or tomake a sugges- 
tion in the line of that submitted by the gentleman from Iowa. The 
only thing here that can pombly be subject to the construction 
placed upon the language y the gentleman from Arkansas are the 
words used in that speech, potent influence.” There is not an in- 
timation in that speech that may not be construed to mean that the 

tent influence referred to was not an entirely legitimate one; that 
it was a beneficent influence, and there is not a member on this floor 
that in any vote which will ever be cast upon the floor in the future 


rsonal privilege. 
e gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 


but will, I hope, be actuated, impelled, and moved by just such 
potent iufluences. 
Mr. KASSON. The subtle“ character of the influence is the con- 


tents of the bill itself, I will add, and its application to numerous 
districts. I see nothing else in the language which has been read 
to which the most sensitive nature could be presumed to attach any 
personal bearing. z 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, the language which I have quoted 
charges that members of this House living along the banger 
River below the State of Missouri have urged the reduction of the 
total amount, or rather opposed the addition of $1,000,000 to the ap- 
propriation for the improvement ofthat river; that they have exerted 
some subtle if not sinister influence to prevent the addition of $877,000 
to the appropriation for the Mississippi River, as provided in the 
House bill. 

Mr. KASSON. They had a perfect right to oppose it if they saw 
proper. There is nothing that can be charged against them of an 
Sis sri nature for doing that. 

Mr. DUNN. But the fact of the case is that they didnot; and this 
goes before our constituents and presents grave, damaging charges 


that their Representatives here upon the floor of this House have en- 
deayored to defeat one of the most important objects which they have 
in view. 

Mr. KASSON. But you have the record of the vote to which you 
can point. 

Mr. DUNN. But Iwaut to answer that statement so that the facts 
will go before the people as they really are and as they ought to go. 

Mr. HASKELL. is appears to be a question of privilege with 
constituencies, and not one in whieh the members themselves appear 
to be interested. 

Mr. KASSON. Ido not think the gentleman from Arkansas ought 
to take that language to himself. 

Mr. DUNN. It reflects upon all the members living along the Mis- 
sissippi River below Missouri, and places them in a false position 
before the country and their ive constituencies, and to that 
extent affects them in their representative capacity. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that in any sense a 
member of the House has a right to attack a member of the Senate 
for oraa spoken in debate in that body. 

Mr. DUNN. Ido not mean to make any such attack. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will direct the Clerk to read from the 
Manual, as bearing upon this question, pages 102 and 110. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


It is highly expedient, says Hatsell, for the due preservation of the privile; 
the Siob h 7 z 8 in — 5 


of 

ranches of the le ture that neither should encroach on the other or 

interfere in any matter dep before them so as to preclude, or even influence, 
that freedom of debate which is essential to a free council. They are therefore 
not to take notice of any bills or other matters depending or of votes that have been 
hes which have been held by the membersof either of the other 


ven or of s 
ranches of the legislature, until the same have communicated to them in the 
usual manner. (Page 102.) 


parliamentary 
It is a breach of order in debate to notice what has been said on the same sub- 
ject in the other house, or the particular votes or majorities on it there. because 


the opinion of each house should be left to its own indepen „ not to be 
influenced by the of the other; and the quoting them might beget 
reflections leading to a misunderstanding between the two houses. (Page 110.) 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that these two rules are very 
salutary ones; and it is not for the Chair to go beyond their terms. 
The difficulty here is whether or not a member who thinks himself 
aggrieved by a statement of fact with reference to himself may not 
be allowed to answer, not by way of recrimination, but by way of 
stating the fact so as to set himself right before the House and the 
country. This is not quite a question of unfavorable comment upon 
what is said in the other body, because it is a personal miatter telat 
ing to the individual and not to the general proceedings of the House. 
The Chair is inclined to sustain the point of order; but to the ex- 
tent indicated will allow the gentleman from Arkansas, [Mr. DUNN, ] 
if he desires, to state what he thinks is an answer to the e , with- 
out making any charge himself of any kind against the Senate. 

Mr. KASSON. Allow me to ask if the gentleman says that vote- 
was such as is described by the Senator? 

The SPEAKER. That is a matter for the gentleman himself. 

Mr. KASSON. If it is it touches the point of order. 

Mr. MCLANE. Before r prance from Arkansas [Mr. Dunn] 
proceeds I desire to ask the ira parliamentary question. I want 
to know if the gentleman from Arkansas or any other member should: 
feel the House was insulted, its privileges viola its deliberations. 
reflected upon, without any reference to himself individually, would. 
he not have a right to call the attention of the House to it 

The SPEAKE The Chair would rather not pass upon that 


question now. 
Mr. KASSON. That is hypothetical. 
Mr. MCLANE. I want to know if the gentleman from Iowa de- 


nies my right, if I find in the RECORD an offensive reflection on the 
deliberations of this House by a Senator—does he deny my right to 
call the attention of the House to it? 

Mr. KASSO. The gentleman might call the attention of the- 
House to it, but not as a personal question. 

Mr. MCLANE. Asa question affecting the privileges of the House. 
Now, here is certain language which the gentleman from Arkansas 
regards as offensive to the House. 

. KASSON. And I make the point that it is not offensive in its. 
character. 

Mr. MCLANE. That is to the merits and would come in later. I 
submit to the Chair my inquiry whether if in the RECORD any mem- 
ber of this House finds reflections upon the House made by a Senator, 
is it not the privilege of the member to vindicate the rights of the 
House? I am amazed at the gentleman from Iowa. He would be 
the first if he had been reflected upon 

Mr. KASSON, Undoubtedly a member would have a right to call 
the attention of the House in that case to what was offensive for the 
action of the House. This is not that case. 

The SPEAKER. When that question arises the Chair will try to- 
rule on it. [Mr. O'NEILL rose.] For what purpose does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I wish to know how much time is to be occupied 
with this matter, and whether the members from all these States are 
to be allowed to speak. I want to resume the floor, which I believe- 
I had sometime ago. 

The SPEAKER. The 
recogni 5 

Mr. DUNN. 


gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, DUNN] *. 


I am not so yain as to assume and take to myself all 
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that is implied in the language which has been read of the Senator 
from Missouri. I am not so self-conceited as to assume that I have 
been such an important figure in that matter as to have been singled 
out and referred to specially; but there is in that language a charge 
and aspersion upon all the members who live along the Mississippi 
River, and upon the whole House, that are not warranted by facts 
and is without foundation; and, sir, I am surprised, indeed amazed, 
to find that any one could be found anywhere reckless enough to 
make such a charge as this against the members of this House who 
represent the States along the Lower Mississippi River, whose long 
and faithful services in this House and whose steady fidelity to this 
reat and important work are so well known to the whole country. 
Sir, their record in this House and upon this work of national im- 
rtance is well known, and dates far back beyond the very recent 
inte of that Senator’s election to a seat in the Senate. For myself 
I do not claim any of the honors of paternity of this great measure, 
but I do claim for myself and my colleagues absolute and perfect 
fidelity to it since its origin and through every stage of its progress 
to the present hour. 

Mr. Speaker, I repel that charge,so far as I and my colleagues are 
concerned, as being 1 and unwarranted in fact. I am ready to 
place our record and the record of all the members along that river 
with whom I stand and have stood during the Forty-sixth and Forty- 
seventh Con before the country, and upon that to rest our 
elaims for the approval of the country and of our constituencies. 
What is that record? Since the committee upon which John C. 
Calhoun served as a member visited the e River in 1846, 
the great problem for this Government to solve has been to find a 
method for the improvement of that river, a method to overcome the 
obstacles that had baffled engineering genius and skill successfully 
for half a century or more. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Irise to make a parliamentary inquiry. Is the 
gentleman from Arkansas in order in his present line of remark? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Arkansas 
must confine himself to answering such portions of the charge as he 
-complains of. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I object to a question of this kind being turned 
into an occasion for gentlemen defining their position on the whole 
question of the Mississippi River improvement. Let them print. 

Mr. DUNN. I do not intend to do anything of that sort. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not intend to allow the gentle- 
man from Arkansas to go beyond the mere statement of facts so far 
as he considered that was called for to vindicate his position assailed 
“by the remarks which have been read. 

Mr. HISCOCK. How does that question come here? Is there any 
motion pending in the House; any resolution offered? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman to raise a 
question of personal privilege. 

Mr. DUNN. It is very difficult for gentlemen who have been out 
of the House and do not know the origin of this matter to perceive 
the application of my present line of remark, 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman has denied that this was a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. He brought it up, as I understand, as a 
matter of House privilege. Is it intended the motion shall be sub- 
mitted to expel eee from Missouri from the Senate, or 
that he be committed for contempt, or something of that sort? 

Mr. DUNN. I might call the gentleman from New York to order. 
‘He is indulging in fe cetious remarks which amuse him perhaps, but 
I do not see that they amuse anybody else, nor do I see that they are 
dignified, courteous, or pregnant with the evidences of greatness. 

he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas must proceed in 
accordance with the San re the Chair. 

Mr. DUNN. I assuine that these remarks amounted to a charge 
against these members. To answer that I have offered the record of 
‘the members living in those States, a brief résumé of the history of 
their labors here. Is not that in order? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I object to that. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. DUNN. If the gentleman thinks he ean state my proposition 
better than I can, perhaps I had betteryield to him. But I have to 
answer for myself, and I will not answer, indeed I would scorn to 
answer, in his way for myself upon that question. 

Now, I have stated that the origin of this legislation as to the set- 
tlement of a practical plan 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now call the gentleman to order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairsustains the pointof order, The gen- 
tleman must not proceed to debate the question. He has only the 
7 of answering that which he takes to himself. 

Mr. DUNN. May I not be allowed to print that part of the record? 

Mr. KASSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection to the printing. 

Mr. DUNN. That record shows that—— 

Mr. HISCOCK. I object to its being given here; he can print it. 

Mr. DUNN. Iwill not give you the record, for there is a great 
deal of it. I would be very much obliged, however, if gentlemen in 
common decency and courtesy would allow me to proceed, This isa 
matter that concerns me and those of us who live in those States 

-referred to; and it is not courteous, it is not dignified, in gentlemen 
to iad te with facetious remarks. 
Mr. HISCOCK. So far as the question of dignity is concerned, 
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„the gentleman from New York” is entirely e of taking care 


of the matter in a manner satisfactory to himse 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not hold that this presented a 
question of privilege any further than to allow the gentleman to 
make a correction of the statement made so far as it was applicable 
to himself. 

Mr. DUNN. What I desired to say was that all the investigations 
and legislation that have led up to the development of the present 
great system of improvement of the Mississippi River and protec- 
tion of its delta have originated in the House of Representatives, 
and were introduced and pressed to final passage by members repre- 
senting States along the Lower Mississippi River. 

The records of Con show that the . gentleman 
from Louisiana, [Mr. GIBSON, ] on the 26th day of June, 1576, intro- 
duced a joint resolution (H. R. No. 134) authorizing and directing the 
President to appoint a commission to provide for the improvement 
of the 8 of the Mississippi River, This was during the 
Forty-fourth Congress. No action was taken upon this important 
measure during that Congress. But it is worthy of note here that 
this was, so far as I can find out, the first of the series of measures 
that followed and that finally resulted in the appointment of the 
Mississippi River improvement commission. 

The same gentleman introduced several bills and joint resolutions 
for the same pu during the Forty-fifth Congress, as did also 
Mr. Chalmers, of Mississippi, and Mr. ROBERTSON, of Louisiana, dur- 
ing the first and second sessions of that 8 

On the basis of these various measures the bill (H. R. No. 4318) was 
formed by the Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Mis- 
sissippi River and reported to the House by its chairman, Mr. Ron- 
ERTSON. This bill passed the House on the 5th day of February, 
1879, and was reported to the Senate and there suffered to die for 
want of action. 

A special session of the Forty-sixth Congress was called to meet 
on the 18th of March, 1879, and numerous copies of the same bill 
that had passed the House as before stated were introduced and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Missis- 
sippi River, of which committee I had the honor to be a member 
during that Congress. I will here read the history of this legisla- 
tion, as given by the distinguished gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
G1Bson] in a speech delivered by him upon this floor on June 3, 1882, 
and to the correctness of which I will add my own testimony: 


This commission bill failed, falling between the two Houses, for the last session 
of the Forty-tifth Congress terminated the 4th of March, 1879. But an extra ses- 
sion of the Forty-sixth Con was convened and legislation for the river was 
pressed vigorously. Several bills were offered for a Mississippi River commission, 
modeled on the bill from the committee in the Forty-fifth Congress, substantially 
like it, limiting the commission to Saint Louis, Alton, and Warsaw, on the same 
arf and in the same call, by Messrs. ROBERTSON, Chalmers, and SINGLETON, as 

be seen by comparing these bills with one another and the commission bill of 
the Forty-fifth Congress. 

A few daysafter, another bill was introduced and referred to the committee, dif- 
ferent from all these in its title and in the extent of jurisdiction conferred, and in 
adhering more ny to the commercial idea and to other bills previously intro- 
eg. on the same subject by the same person in the Forty-fifth Congress, as fol- 

Ows: 

A bill to provide for the appointment of the Mississippi River commission for 
the improvement of the said river from the head of the passes, near its mouth, to 
its headwaters.” 

After this bill had been under discussion in the Committee on Levees and Im- 
provement of the Mississippi River and certain amendments as to details made 
and accepted, at the suggestion ox E prod of General Joseph E. Johnston and 
others, the author, when the hour of adjournment arrived, remained in the com- 
mittee-room to perfect it so as to introduce it again without delay, and invited Mr. 
ROBERTSON and Mr. Duxx to remain with him for a few moments, and to assist 
him in incorporating the amendments and a adopted by the committee 
and to arrange the order of the phraseology of the fourth section. Valuable aid 
was freel: 5 by both gentlemen. Mr. Duxx's suggestions as to the arrange- 
ment of the phraseology of the fourth section were mainly adopted by the author, 
and, as thus perfi the bill was reported the same morning to the House, re- 
ferred again to the committee, and was adopted without change by the committee 
at the next meeting, as would naturally follow, from the fact that all changes 
agreed on in the committee had been embraced in the revision. 

This bill constituting the commission became the law, and was approved June 
28, 1879, and the members of the commission were appointed and began the work 
committed to their charge. They have submitted two reports to Congress, with 
their recommendations, plans, surveys, and estimates. 

The last Congress voted $1,000, to enable them to undertake the execution 
of their plans. This ap ropriation was placed in the regular river and harbor 
bill by the Committee on Commerce at the urgent solicitation of the member who 
had introduced the bill and carried it through the Committee on Levees and Im- 
provement of the Mississippi River. If the Committee on Commerce had de- 
clined to incorporate the appropriation in this annual bill, all our efforts would 
have failed in the last Congress. 

At the opening of the Forty-seventh Congress an energetic effort was mge to 
secure for the Committee on Levees and the Improvement of the Mississippi River— 
which, under the hew rules, had the authority to consider subjects relating to 
levees only—jurisdiction over questions relating to the improvement of the river, 
with the power to make 8 and to report at any time, and we failed. 
It only remained then for the friends of the river to go, under the orders of the 
House, before the Committee on Commerce, where it was embraced in the bound 
volume of estimates, submitted 16 the Secretary of War with his approval, for the 
improvement of all the rivers and harbors of the country. 

his committee not only considered the report but called before it the members 
of the Mississippi commission, and after thorongh discussion they voted to allow 
$4,123,000 to be expended by the Secretary of War in order, as the old acts recite, 
to afford ease and safety” tothe navigation and commerce of the river, in ac- 
cordance with the plans and estimates and recommendations of the Mississippi 
River commission, © passes to Cairo. 

1 have entered apon this sketch of the le; tion to show the care and circum- 
Sporon with which it has been conduc In the Forty-sixth Congress, after 

commission had submitted their plans, in order that they might be more fully 
understood and appreciated by Congress, a resolution was offered and adopted 
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directing a sub-committee to go down the river — to verify for themselves, as 


far as t be ble, b. inspection an the plans of the 
commission, to ere — one the phenomena of tbe river. Members 
from the North who went there incredulous and apprehensive came back entha- 
siastic advocates. The report of this committee should be read by every member 
of Congress. It constitutes a valuable addition to our knowledge of the river, and 
the charaeter of the members who signed it entitles it to great weight and influ- 
ence, 


I may be pardoned if I add here that I had the honor to go as the 
chairman of that committee; and I shall ever take pride in the fact 
that the report of that committee received the sanction and spora 
of the whole Committee on Levees and Improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River and of Con 

ow, Mr. Speaker, let honor be given where honoris due. I will 
not criticise here the long-apparent indifference of the Senate, nor 
characterize what some might term the new-born zeal of some Sena- 
tors on this great and important measure which lately makes its first 
appearance. Sir, if I have been more earnest in any one great meas- 
ure than another; if I have labored harder for any one than another, 
it has been for this improvement of the Mississippi River and the 
rotection of its delta. And, sir, I can say the same for my col- 
engnes and for all the Representatives of those States. 

And so far as a sinister or subtle motive actuating members from 
those States along the river is concerned, it is untrue, it isabsolutely 
untrue. We have desired to be practical. We have not desired to 
antagonize the Committee on Commerce, who had this measure in 
charge, but we have yielded to their views. We have in this matter 
deemed it wisest not to hazard a great interest by insisting upon what 
was thought by the committee and by some of the engineers to be a 
larger sum than could be expended during the remainder of the fiscal 
year. We have desired to be practical in this matter. 

Now, so far as the action of the committee of conference is con- 
cerned, so far as the reasons which influence that committee in leav- 
ing out the million of dollars added by the Senate are concerned, my 
8 has been, aud is, that they did so because some member 
or members of that committee may have received information from 
General Gillmore himself 

Mr. KING. General Wright. 

Mr. DUNN. Or the Engineer Corps, that the appropriation made 
by the House without that addition was all that probably could be 
expended during the year. So far as I am concerned, and so far as 
I know of the acts of members living in the region of country desig- 
nated, I know of no influence on their part, and I deny that any in- 
fluence on their part has induced the committee of conference to 
strike off that addition. 

Mr. STEELE. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STEELE, Are the remarks of the gentleman upon the ques- 
tion of privilege? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. DUNN. This innuendo, this charge made generally, no one 
being named 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. DUNN] that this is not a subject to be debated; not 
a subject to be entered upon for discussion; only the personal mat- 
ter that the gentleman was permitted to explain. 

Mr. DUNN. So far as I am concerned then 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot allow the gentleman to make 


speech. 

Mr. DUNN. So far as I am concerned then, I desire to disclaim 
any and all responsibility for that action. I have voted with the 
Committee on Commerce in this matter, because it was the opinion 
of the committee and because I was brought to so understand and 
believe that unless we concurred in such action we would probably 
hazard the entire bill, I have voted for it as the best and the most 
that could be had, being made to understand that the committee 
were informed that that amount is probably as much as could be 
used this year. 

ra ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I now call for the regular 
order, 

Mr. GIBSON. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. For what p does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GIBSON. So far as any criticism may have been made against 
any member or members of the Louisiana delegation, I feel that it 
is hardly worth while for us to notice it. Every member of this 
House knows, and I believe every man, woman, and child in the 
State of Louisiana feels that they have in each member of the Louis- 
iana delegation in this House, on the Republican as well as on the 
Democratic side of the House, a Representative honest, faithful, and 
devoted at all times and under all circumstances to their best inter- 


a 


ests. 
Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I rise to a question of personal priy- 


ilege. 

Mr, KING. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I shall not detain the House but a 
few minutes. 

Mr. KING. I rise to a question of personal privile 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana (Ar. KING] can- 
not be recognized while another member is speaking. The Chair 
desires to state that in e gentlemen insist upon recog- 
nition and upon speaking when another member has the floor, whic 
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is quite embarrassing to the Chair and certainly to the gentleman 
ie fo the floor. The Chair makes this remark without any per- 
sonal reference to the present case. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. Mr. 8 I should not have re- 
ferred to the remarks of the Senator from Missouri, for whom I en- 
tertain the highest re , bnt for the fact that the gentleman from 
Arkansas has caused his remarks to be read and has commented upon 
them, and a member on the other side of this House in the colloquy 
referred to the fact that Kentucky was on the Mississippi River, leav- 
ing possibly the inference that the Senator may have alluded to my- 
self or some member of the Kentucky delegation. Mr. Speaker, I rep- 
resent the only district in Kentucky which touches on the Mississippi 
River, and when I read the Senator’s remarks I went to him and 
asked him to whom he referred. He said he did not refer to me 
or any member from Kentucky. I told him that if he had his re- 
marks would have been unjust to me, for I had upon all occasions 
advocated the improvement of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and 
had never advised or tried to cut down any appropriation to improve 
the Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker, this is all that I deem necessary to say. My position 
in regard to the improvement of the Mississippi River is well under- 
ged. I have upon various occasions at every session of Congress 
expressed upon this floor my views in regard to the improvement of 
the Mississippi, Ohio, and navigable rivers of this country. I have 
uniformly advocated the improvement not only of the Mississippi 
and Ohio but allof their navigable tributaries ; but have 9 
appropriations to streams that are not navigable and never will be, 
and the improvement of which will not benefit the commerce of the 
country, that have been incorporated in river and harbor bills. My 
remarks are to be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, made at 
every session of Congress when this question was under considera- 
tion since I have been a member of Congress. My remarks have been 
1 in the Courier-Journal and other papers in the West. I 

ave had some of my speeches on this question published and sent all 
over my district, and my position is well understood, except by those 
who do not want to understand them and desire to misrepresent me. 
I stand, sir, upon the record I have made upon this question, and 
rely upon it for a full vindication of my course with all fair-minded 


men. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I rise to indorse most 3 the 
statements made by the gentleman from Arkansas [ Mr. DUNN] and 
my colleague, [Mr.Grsson.] I am sure every member of every dele- 
gation from the States bordering on the Lower Mississippi has done 
everything in his power to secure all the money possible to inaugu- 
rate and further the work of improvement of the river and to pro- 
tect the people who live along it fromoverflow. I am further satis- 
fied that the people Urug aug that great stream are convinced of 
this fact, as are the members of this House. 

The great work of the Congress is now complete. All that is 
necessary will be to annually appropriate sums to continue the im- 
provement until completed. God grant that these people “ys | got 
the full benefit of the vast sum now placed at the disposal of the 
Mississippi River commission, and that they may be saved from 
another such disaster as overwhelmed them in ruin this last eb 
and filled them with despair. In their name I appeal to the - 
dent to give his sanction to this wise and munificent legislation and 
make good the words of his patriotic message that carried courage 
and hope to so many millions of his countrymen. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. No. 314) to designate, classify, and fix the salaries of 
persons in the railway mail service. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. No. 327) for the relief of John W. 
Humphrey. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, and others called for the regular 
order, 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, before this proceeding commenced I 
had the floor upon a request for unanimous consent to pass a bill. 
I desire to resume the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for, and unless the 
call be withdrawn the Chair must announce the unfinished business 
of yesterday. 

. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I will not withdraw the call, 
because I think that if we go on for half an hour we shall get out 
of this hole. 

HEIRS OF THOMAS TOBY. 

The SPEAKER. Yesterday at the conclusion of the morning hour, 
under the special rule, there had been called up by the Committee 
on the Judiciary for consideration the bill (S. No. 543) for the relief 
of the heirs of Thomas Toby. The bill had been read, and also, by 
unanimous consent, the e spas dasgs BE Bey the right to object 
being reserved. The question is now, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

The question being taken, six members objected. . 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask unanimous consent to state the grounds 
on which this claim rests, 
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Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Let us have the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is in the nature of an objec- 
tion. The next committee is—— 

Mr. CHACE. I rise to a question of personal privilege. [Laugh- 


ter. 
‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman cannot interrupt the business of 


hour. 
Mr. CHACE. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 
The SPEAKER. The House is proceeding now under the special 
rule. 
Mr. CHACE. The Pound rule? 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to set anc a day 
for the consideration of “ questions of personal privilege?” 

Mr. ELLIS. If we are proceeding regularly under the Pound rule, 
I wish to inquire what has become of the bill from the Committee on 
the Judiciary which came over from yesterday ? 

The SPEAKER. Six members objected, and of course it was not 
considered, under the rule. 

The Speaker proceeded with the call of committees until the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs was reached. 


WIDOW OF GENERAL STEPHEN A. HURLBUT. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. By direction of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I desire to call up Senate joint resolution No. 75, 
providing for the payment of the balance of the salary of the de- 
ceased American minister to Peru, General Hurlbut, to his family. 
I wish to follow this witha request for unanimous consent that Sen- 
ate joint resolution No. 77, making similar provision for the family 
of fe ETAR Kilpatrick, may be considered at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin, as instructed by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, calls up for present consideration 
Senate joint resolution No. 75, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. R. No. 75) allowing the widow of General Stephen A. Hurlbut, 
late minister to Peru, one year’s salary. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, £c., That there be 8 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be paid to 
Mrs. Sophronia R. Hurlbut, the widow of General Stephen A. Hurlbut, late en- 
voy extraordinary and minister 13 of the United States to Peru, one 
year's salary as said minister, from August 1, 1881, in addition to all legal allow- 
ances, deducting the amount of salary received by said Hurlbut since that date, 
and also to pay the necessary expenses incurred in the removal of his remains from 
Peru to the State of Illinois for interment, to be paid under the direction of the 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I wish to inquire whether any com- 
mittee of this House has reported upon this matter ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. This is a joint resolution passed 
by the Senate. It has been brought to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and I am instructed by that committee to 
move that it be taken up and passed. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I would inquire whether a joint 
resolution of similar character has been acted upon by a committee 
of this House, as the rule requires. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. The subject has been acted on by 
our committee. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. The rule requires that the sub- 
stance of the measure called up shall have been acted upon by a com- 
mittee of this House and reported upon and the report printed. I 
only wished to know whether the rule had been complied with. 

. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. There has been no such action 
on the part of the committee of this House, but I suppose it is com- 
»etent to take the joint resolution from the Speaker's table and put 
it on its 15727577 under the new rule. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Ido not think it comes within the 
rule, but I do not object. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Cannot this joint resolution be amended by add- 
ing a provision in reference to a similar case? 

he SPEAKER. The first question is, Will the House consider 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is not the question whether the subject is before 
the House under the rule referred to? I understand the gentleman 
from Michigan to state that this subject has not been considered 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Perhaps I am mistaken in 
that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. It has been considered in this 
informal way. The attention of the committee has been called to 
this joint resolution on the Speaker’s table. The subject-matter is 
fully and fairly considered as if it was a joint resolution reported 
from the committee. They have not considered it formally and 
reported any proposition. 

Mr. HOL . Has the subject been referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs ? 

Mr. W. IAMS, of Wisconsin. There has been no formal refer- 
ence. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The substance of the bill has not been referred 
to thecommittee and no report has been made from that committee ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. Except in this informal way. 

The SPEAKER. The only question which the Chair is to deter- 
mine is whether the Committee on Foreign Affairs has considered a 
proposition similar to this. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman states it has not. 


The SPEAKER. And considered it favorably. That is the only 
question for the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I have already stated to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana that we have considered the substance of this 
joint resolution as carefully and fully as though it had been regu- 
larly referred to us. There has been no bill referred to us on which 
we acted perhaps under the strict letter of the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think the matter of the bill 
is necessary, but the subject must have received a favorable consid- 
eration of the committee. Although this is a Senate bill, it would 
come within the rule. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Would not thesubject-matter in some form ofjoint 
resolution or bill have to be before the committee before it can be 
the subject of instruction ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention of the gentle- 
man and the House to the language of the rule. After speaking of 
the House bills it refers to Senate bills and joint resolutions which 
are substantially similar measures to those which have received the 
favorable action by House committees. ; 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman from Wisconsin has stated that 
joint resolution was not referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The rule contemplates measures which have not 
been reported, but are upon the Speaker's table. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But they must be the substance of measures 
considered and reported from the committee. This may be a meri- 
torious claim, but we should construe this rule strictly. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is unable to answer the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. The matter of these joint resolu- 
tions has been considered in the committee informally. 

The SPEAKER. Favorably? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. Yes, sir; they acted upon them 
favorably. Although they have not been referred to the committee, 
that Committee on Foreign Affairs has had them under consideration, 
and they directed me without a dissenting voice to make this motion. 

Mr. RANDALL. If there is a point made against these joint reso- 
lutions the better way would be perhaps for the gentleman from Wis- 
consin to withdraw them, and immediately after the hour has expired 
he can call them up by unanimous consent, for it is not likely that 
anybody will object to them. We willthereby avoid a construction 
being placed on this new rule which may come up to plague us here- 


er. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. Iam willing to accept the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. It will be better in another view, as the gentle- 
man can then call up the two joint resolutions he has indicated, 
while under this rule only one can be considered. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not think any one will object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I accept the suggestion, and with 
the permission of the House will withdraw my motion with the un- 
derstanding at the close of the hour I shall ask unanimous consent 
to take up the joint resolutions. 

Mr. RANDAL .I do not think anybody will object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman for that 


Se. 

se BURROWS, of Michigan. I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
if my objection obstructs the passage of this resolution I will with- 
draw it, if it be now in order to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the matter is withdrawn 
by consent of the gentleman from Wisconsin, to be called up at the 
close of the hour. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to ask per- 
mission to state in this connection that there are in my judgment 
no more pressing or meritorious matters pending before the House 
than those to which I refer. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let me suggest to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, that when this matter shall come before the 
House for action he move an amendment to one of these bills includ- 
ing the widow of Dr. Henry H. Garnet, our late minister to Liberia. 
That, I think, is an amendment whichshould be put upon one ofthe 
bills. There is certainly no more meritorious case than that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. Unless there be objection to doing 
so, I shall certainly be glad to include an amendment for that pur- 


The SPEAKER. That question is not now before the House. 


COMPANY B, FOURTEENTH INFANTRY. 

The Committee on Military Affairs was called. 

Mr. STEELE. By consent of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
I desire to ask present consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 6517) 
authorizing compensation to members of Company B, Fourteenth 
Infantry, for privas property destroyed by fire on the Nashville and 
Chattanooga Railroad. 
ae will simply say that this takes no money whatever out of the 

easury. 

The SPEAKER. It is not debatable. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read. It is as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized 


and directed to cause to be ined the actual value of the p i 


rivate property 
belonging to the officers and men of Company B, Fourteenth Infantry, as well as 


the com roperty belonging to said company, and the camp and garrison equi- 
page an 3 longing 10 the United States, that were destroyed by fire on the 
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Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad on the 14th day of Anges, 1869, and certify 
such values when so ascertained to the proper accounting offleers of the Treasury, 


who shall thereupon proceed to state an account in favor of the persons to whom 
any money may be so ascertained to be due; and the Treasurer s y the same 
to them out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise a eee Pee 
That the aggregate sam so paid by virtue of this act for private property shall no 
exceed the sum of $5,726.29, whatever may be the certified value of said Property 

Sec. 2. That the tary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized and directed 
to institute proceedings, either in the courts or otherwise, as he may deem best, 
to recover for the United States the value of the property so destroyed from the 
person, company, or corporation found liable therefor. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have the report read. 

Mr. STEELE. I can state briefly, if the gentleman will permit 
me, the exact substance of thisclaim. In 1870, when the Indian war 
broke out in Montana, a car with the baggage of these soldiers was 
being transported from Chattanooga to Nashville on the Nashville 
and Chattanooga Railroad. It was set off on a side-track and while 
there was destroyed by fire. The railroad company paid the amount 
of money for loss of baggage into the Treasury to reimburse the men 
for their loss. Now the Comptroller wants authority to pay the 
money out of the Treasury to the company. It will be seen, as I 
have stated, that this takes no money whatever out of the Treasury, 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. How much money does it involve? 

Mr. STEELE. About $5,000. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. That is all right. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I must object, for the 


reason 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order; the only question before 
the House is whether the bill shall be considered. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Then I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. This bill does not come before the House 
by instructions from the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. That is a matter of fact upon which the Chair is 
not called to rule. The Chair will, however, request the gentleman 
from Indiana to state the facts for the information of the Chair. 

Mr. STEELE. I stated that I presented this by the consent of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. I have traveled around and seen 
every member of the committee personally, and obtained his consent 
to this bill. We have been unable to secure a quorum; but for the 
benefit of these men who have been kept out of their money for a 
long time, I have made personal efforts and conferred with every 
member of the committee and obtained his consent. 

The SPEAKER. Since the adoption of the new rule? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes, sir; this very day. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is not technically a meeting of the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. It is not a meeting of the committee, it is true; 
but the Chair thinks the committee can determine its action. 

Mr. STEELE. This has been pending since 1870—— 

The SPEAKER. The question is not debatable. The Chair will 
again submit to the House, Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill ? 

Mr. RANDALL. I think the Chair had better say now whether 
there should not be a regularly called meeting of the committee in 
each case authorizing or directing a member to submit these motions 
to the House. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. The gentleman has tried to secure a meeting of 
the committee, but could not get a quorum. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like to have a construction by the Chair, 
so that we may know how we will be governed in these cases, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair calls attention to this rule, for the 
reason that it is bound to take the statement of the member who 
calls up the subject for consideration. The Chair thinks it is for 
the committee itself to determine as to the manner in which it shall 
make the order or give its consent for calling up such matters. The 
Chair thinks, however, that to grant consent individually by mem- 
bers about and over the House is not strictly within the 1 5 but 
that, as the Chair has said, is for the committee to determine. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is what I desired the Chair to say. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. It has not been possible to secure a quorum of 
the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot engage in controversy as to 
whether the committee ordered the matter to be presented or not. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. I hope unanimous consent will be given to the 
gentleman from Indiana to take up this bill. 

Mr. POUND. I dislike very much to raise a point of order upon 
this bill; but inasmuch as the precedent will be established under 
this rule, I feel compelled to do so. I therefore make the point of 
order that this is a private bill and does not properly come before 
the House under the provisions of that rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that private bills are included 
under the rule. 

Mr. POUND. I cannot so understand the rule. 
the consideration of public bills 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks, however, that private bills 


It provides for 


are also included, as the gentleman will find. 
Mr. POUND. Then the committee have amended the rule in a 
manner of which I was not aware, and I ask that it be read. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I think it ought to be understood 
whether it is necessary to call a meeting of the committee to take 
action on these matters as a committee, or whether it is enough to 

around among members of the committee and get their consent 
in order to bring ourselves within the meaning of this rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has stated its view of that matter as 
well as it can. The committee must decide for itself what it re 8 
as a 1 | of the committee. The Chair thinks the committees 
should be called together and have a quorum in order to agree about 
calling up a measure; but when a member rises and says he is in- 
structed by his committee to call up a bill the Chair cannot make 
inquiries beyond that. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. But the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. STEELE] pays a meeting of his committee was not called, but 
that he consulted members of the committee and got their consent, 
I hope the bill will pass, but I would rather it should pass by unani- 
mous consent, so that the rule may not receive such a construction 
as is sought to be given to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MUTCHLER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. But one gentleman oao: The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise toa Auron of order. It is whether under 
this rule the report may now be read ? 

The SP. R. The report could have been read if the gentle- 
man had asked it in time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rose to ask for the reading of the report, but the 
Chair had already begun to put the question. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman states he rose in time, the Chair 
will direct the reading of the report. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As soon as the Chair began to put thé question I 
beget to rise, and I rose as quickly as I could. 

the SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 
been occupied in the reading, 

Mr. HOLMAN said: I desire the reading of the report shall be fin- 
ished as a part of the five-minute debate. 

The SPEAKE R. The gentleman from Indianaasks that the report 
be read in his time. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the report, which 
is as follows: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred bill H. R. No. 6517, 
having duly considered the same, beg leave to report as follows: 

That on the 14th day of August, 1869, certain officers and men of Company B, 
Fourteenth Infantry, with their baggage and sundry articles of public 1 
were being conveyed 8 order of proper military authority by the Nashvi e and 
Chattanooga Railroad Company, under a contract made b sald railroad company 
with the United States, from Nashville to Chattanooga: that at Murfreesborough, 
Tennessee, while in transitu as aforesaid, the car containing said baggage and 
public property, while in charge of the agents of said railroad company and th h 
their negligence, was, together with the baggage of said officers and men and 
public property, destroyed by fire. 

The officers and men by direction of the 
ized accounts of their losses, substantiated them 5 and the certificate of 
the commanding officer, and forwarded them to eral Meigs, January 3, 1870. 
The Secretary of War, February 5, 1870, directed that officer to take measures to 
collect the amount of the losses from the very cs AE General Meigs directed a stop- 
page of the amount of the losses, ascertained by , $5,723.29, for officers and men, 
and $1,397.33 for public property destroyed, against the transportation accounts 
of the railroad company, and referred the claims to the Third Auditor with a rec- 
ommendation for payment. The Third Auditor had doubts of his jurisdiction to 
liquidate the claims, and his scruples on this point have been the sole cause of the 
long delay in their settlement. z 

The Second Comptroller, Mr. Brodhead, on the contrary, strongly asserted the 
jurisdiction of the accounting officers of the Treasury. 

The Secretary of the Treasury concurred with the Second Comptroller. In a 
letter to the Third Auditor June 21, 1870, Secretary Boutwell says: 

“I suggest that the case be settled by eet. Cale the value of s lost 
from the amount found due the company. the company is dissatisfied with 
this settlement, they still have the right to refuse to accept payment and carry 
their case to the Court of Claims.” 

November 14, 1871, General Meigs writes to the Third Anditor: 

I do not consider that these erers have individually any authority to enter 
suit nst the railroad company. It has been taken from them and assumed by 
the War Department. They were at the time servants of the War 8 
and that Department being satisfied that their claims were just, has en upon 
itself to see that they are righted. 

The Court of Claims is open to the company if they should consider themselves 


wronged. 

= I Think that the strong arm of the Government should be brought into requisi 
tion to cope with this powerful corporation.” 

J 5 es dvocate-General Holt, in an opinion delivered January 9, 1872, suggests 
to the Secretary of War that the e of an act of Congress be procured in- 
demnifying the claimants in amounts not . certain sum, or in such 
amounts as might be deemed just by the Secretary of War. 

(A bill (S. No. 618) was introduced at the second session of the Forty-second 
Con and that body April 9, 1872, but was not reached in the House 
of Representatives.) 


“In the view thus arrived at, it is farther held that the United States having 
itself contracted for the entire transportation, for the price of which it became 
immediately responsible, was the only party in privity with the company, and has 
ere 7 claim against the latter for the proper and reasonable value of all 

roperty lost.“ 

8 e pany having advanced some objections to the claims, General Meigs 
made a second and thorough examination, which he reported to the Secretary of 
War February 5, 1874. He wrote the railroad company for full information as to 
the circumstances attending the losses, caused a re-examination of the officers and 
men present at the fire suid still to be found, and submitted to the company, for 
—_ F ninetion he statement of the officer in command of the troops at the time 
of the fire, 


Five minutes having 


rtermaster-General prepared item- 
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The weight of testimony is to the conclusion that the fire originated from sparks 
from the engine, and the ition of the car in the train being next after the 
tender to the locomotive adds weight to the testimony on this point, and I think 
there can be no reasonable doubt that the fire originated in this way.” 

This report farther states that the charges made by the enlisted men are found 
to conform generally to the prices at which Army clothing was then issued, and 
that the officers adhere to the charges which they had originally made and sup- 


ported by their oaths. That Sio agate pate of the rail company did not 
restrict the passenger as to articles of bagga . 

April 29, 1874, Judge-Advocate-General Dunn, having received this report of 
General Meigs, in an opinion delivered to the Secretary of War, asserts the lia- 
bility of the company to the Government as common carriers, and renews the 
suggestion of his predecessor, General Holt, as toproviding for a settlement with 
the claimants by special act of Con, 

Jannary 17, 1878, the Secretary of War, Hon. Georga W. McCrary, called upon 
the J udge-Advocate-General for opinion upon the following points : 

“First. Isit the duty of this Department to continue longer to retain the money 
3 from Rri railroad company to meet the claims of officers and soldiers for 
088 0! 

“Second. Boes it appear from the papers now filed that proper legal steps have 
been taken by said officers and soldiers to have the amount of their several claims 
liquidated and determined so that theꝝ can be properly paid by the United States 1" 

January 21, 1878, Judge-Advocate-General Dunn, in reply, says: 

“Iam of the opinion that the United States is entitled to offset st the 
amount due to the company for transportation the reasonable value of the proper 
bagga of the military detachment lost by the fault of the oompany in August, 
1869. Tue contract of the company was made not with the individual parties but 
with the United States, for the transportation not only of publie property, but of 
the proper effects of its employés and servants, the troops in question. Between 
the company and the latter there was no privity of contract ; indeed they had no 
right or power to contract, but were obliged to accept and abide by such contract 
as the United States should make for them. I think, therefore, that the company 
is eqaally liable to the United States for the proper personal baggage of these par- 
ties as for any public property lost by its fault. 

Second. It does not appear that any legal np have been taken by the officers 
or soldiers in this case to have their claims liquidated or determined. Butin my 
123 they are not properly called upon to take such steps in regard to the 

oss of proper, which they were entitled to have transported by the United 
States, but it is for the United States to assume and make good the same.“ 

Ne 1878, the Secretary of War again referred these claims to the Sec- 
ond Comptroller with this indorsement upon the last report of the Judge-Advo- 
cate-General: ' Respectfully referred, &c., inorder that the matters involved may 
be duly and propeny adjusted.” 

There the claims have since lain, laboring under the identical embarrassment 
which met them at the outset, the conviction of the accounting officers that they 
have not 1 to liquidate the claims. In this connection is submitted a 
recent indorsement of the Kecond Comptroller: 

Claim of Lieutenant Philo Schultze and others. No. 20497. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECOND COMPTROLLER'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1882. 

Respectfully returned to the honorable Third Auditor. 

While in m; opinion the accounting officers are fully justified in withholding pay- 
ment of the ville and Chattan Railroad Company until such time as they 
shall deal justly with the claimants, I am unable to eive (notwithstanding the 
recommendation of the Quartermaster-General and the favorable reports of Jud, 
Advocate-Generals Holt and Dunn) how any balance can be certified against the 
ane States in favor of the claimants without adequate legislation by Congress 
n the premises. 

The claims being for bem gi damages for the destruction of private prop 
erty, are not, under existing law, within the jurisdiction of the accounting officers. 

W. W. UPTON, Comptroller. 


JAS. S. DELANO, Deputy. 

Therefore it is necessary that this bill be passed, which is identical with one 
which heretofore passed the Senate, except the additional words“ and the Treas- 
urer shall pay the same to them; that thus the accounting officers may be en- 
abled to act, and these long-delayed 9 to public servants, whose duties 
at distant posts on the froutier preclude the personal presentation of their rights, 
asy be promptly paid. 

our committee therefore recommend a favorable consideration. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. STEELE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pared ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


THOMAS G. CORBIN. 


The Committee on Naval Affairs was called. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam instructed by the Committee on Naval Affairs 
to call up the bill (S. No. 14) for the relief of Thomas G. Corbin. It 
is identical with the bill (H. R. No. no which is now on the Calendar. 

The bill (S. No. 14) was read, as follows : 

Be it enacted, de., That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to restore Thomas G. Corbin, now a captain on the retired list of the 
Nayy, to the active list of the Navy, to take rank next after Rear-Admiral J. W. 
A. Nicholson, with restitution from December 12, 1873, to November 15, 1881, of 
the difference of pay between that of a captain retired on half pay and that of a 
commodore on the active list on waiting-orders pay, and with restitution from 
November 15, 1881, of the difference of pay between that of a captain retired on 
half pay and that of a rear-admiral on the active list on waiting-orders pay, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. NEAL. I would like to hear the report read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of this bill! 

Mr. McMILLIN. Before objection is called for I desire to know if 
the committee have acted on the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. We have, and we reported it unanimously. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It is a very peculiar bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. For the purpose of ascertaining what is to be the 
operation of this rule, I ask the Chair whether it contemplates the 
reading of the report prior to or after the asking for objections ? 

The SPEAKER. The reading of the report may be called for after 
consideration is entered upon. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does not this principle apply, that inasmuch as 


A true copy: 


the House is amenable to reason and the rule is founded upon that 
8 it must admit of the interpretation that the report shall 
first read? Otherwise the House cannot act intelligently. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the rule does not admit of that 
interpretation. But the bill must be first read. The reading of the 
report is in the nature of debate, and the rule expressly states the 
time to be given to debate on each bill or resolution is to be limited 
to ten minutes, exclusive of five minutes which will be occupied in 
reading the reports of the committee, and that is after the time for 
objection. The Chair does not understand that objection is made. 

Objection was made by Mr. McMIıLLIN, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
BROWNE, and Mr. HOLMAN. 


PUBLIC LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads was called, but 
did not present any measure for consideration. 
The Committee on the Public Lands was next called. 
Mr. POUND. The Committee on Public Lands have instructed 
me to call up from the House Calendar for present consideration the 
bill (II. R. No. 3493) relating to the public lands of the United States, 
and to require payment of costs in certain cases of trespass or con- 
version of material therefrom. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, £c., That in all suits, civil or criminal, for any trespass on the 
ublic lands of the United States, or for any conversion of timber or material 

ken therefrom, the actual expense of the survey, scalement, or estimate neces- 
sarily incurred to ascertain the damages by reasonof such trespass shall be proved 
and included in the costs of the suit and in the judgment entered therefor; and 
whenever any suit shall be abated or discontinued, under the provisions of section 
1 of the act entitled“ An act relating tothe public lands,” approved June 15, 1880, 
by reason of the entry of and payment of the Government price for the lands so 
trespassed upon, the costs required to be paid on such discontinuance or abate- 
ment shall include the expense of such survey, scalement, or estimate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Before that question is put let me say this bill 
seems to be quite an important one, and perhaps is a very proper 
measure, but it could not be distinctly heard. I was unable, from 
the reading, to learn the purport of the bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be again reported. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the bill will be again 


read. 

Mr. POUND. If the House will give attention it will require but 
the reading of the bill to secure the approbation and approval of the 
House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope it will be read and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin can explain it afterward. 

The bill was again read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being en , it was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I presume there is a report accompanying the bill. 
I should like to have it read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s request is made too late. The 
question is now on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I think the report should be read. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. POUND moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CREEK ORPHAN FUND. 


Mr. HASKELL. I am directed by the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs to call up for consideration in this hour Senate bill No. 126, to 
reimburse the Creek orphan fund. I desire to state to the House, 
before objection is called for, what the committee have directed me 
to ask to be done with this bill. i 

On Saturday last a bill similar to this was passed by the House, 
a House bill. I was unaware at that time that a Senate bill for a 
similar purpose was on the Speaker’s table. The Committee on In- 
dian Affairs instruct me to ask that the Senate bill be now called up, 
and to move to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in 
lieu thereof the provisions of the House bill as it passed last Satur- 
day, and to ask for the passage of the Senate bill thus amended. 
That will enable us to have a conference at once upon the bill, and 
saveaction by the Senate on the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, dc., That the sum of $247,555.97, with 5 per cent. interest on $176,- 
755.97 from April 6, 1872, be, and the same is hereby, fgets out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro riated, for the purpose of reimburs- 
ing the Creek orphan d, which sum has n diverted from the said fand and 
is due to the Creek orphans and their heirs, under the treaty of March 24, 1832: 
Provided, That said sum shall, in the discretion of the President, be paid to the 
Creeks who were orphans on March 24, 1832, and their heirs, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided further, That it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Interior to ascertain who are entitled under the aforesaid treaty 
of March 24, 1832, and the provisions of this act, to receive the money hereby ap- 

ropriated ; and it shall be his duty to see that said moneys are deposited in the 
reasury as now provided by law for Indian trust funds, and the interest thereon 
only shall be paid to the actual beneficiaries under said law, the orphans and their 
heirs, to the exclusion of all claims by attorneys for fees, except such reasonable 
attorneys’ fees as shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior after the pas- 
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ofthis act: Provided further, That all bonds heretofore purchased with moneys 
belon, ing to this fund shall be the pepeng of the United States: Provided further, 


t the general fund of said nation, 
of the interior in such installments as shall not seri- 


Mr. HOLMAN. This is a Senate bill? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to a 3 inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is whether this bill, or a bill containing the 
same matter, has been considered by a committee of this House? 

Mr. HASKELL. Let me state the proposition. 

TheSPEAKER. The question is whether there is objection to the 
consideration at this time of the bill which has been read. 

Mr. HASKELL. Lét me state the proposition which the commit- 
tee have directed me to submit to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas will be patient; he 
cannot amend the bill until it is before the House. When the Sen- 
ate bill shall be before the House he will be recognized for the pur- 
pose of submittinga motion to amend, if he so desires. The question 
now is whether the House will consider the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There isa question of order, which is whether or 
not this bill or one containing the substance of it has been heretofore 
considered by the Committee on Indian Affairs of this House. 

The SP. R. The gentleman from Kansas has answered that 
9 by stating that he is instructed by his committee to call up 


Mr. HASKELL. it was considered by the committee. 

Mr. HOLMAN. [ask unanimous consent, in view of the peculiarity 
of the present rule, that the report be first read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to reading the report? 

Mr. HASKELL. Will the Chair now allow me to state to the 
House that on last Saturday—— 

The SPEAKER. This is not a debatable proposition. 

Mr. HASKELL. I do not want to debate it. I want to state that 
the report does not fit the bill, and I want to put before the House 
that which the committee asks me to submit to the House. 

The SPEAKER. That does not come within the rule. 

Mr. HASKELL. Lask unanimous consent to submit the state- 
ment. On Saturday last a bill passed this body which had been 

d to by several committees of the House as well as of the Sen- 
ate; that was a House bill. At that time the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs was not aware that a Senate bill covering 
about the same ground was on the Speaker's table. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs have instructed me now to call 
F the Senate bill, and move to strike out all after the enactin 
clause and to insert the provisions of the House bill which was paseed 
last Saturday, in order that it may go to the Senate as an amendment 
to the Senate bill. That is the proposition that I an trying to get 
before the House for its consideration, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the Senate bill, which has been read? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HASKELL. I now move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert the provisions of House bill No. 307, passed last 
Saturday. 

The substitute was read, as follows: 

That the sum of $251,055.97, with 5 per cent. interest on $176,755.97, from April 
6, 1882, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the p of reimbursing the Creek orphan 
fund, which sam has been diverted from the said fund and is due to the Creek 
orphans and their heirs under the treaty of March 24, 1832: Provided, That said 
sum shall, in the discretion of the President, be paid to the Creek orphans and 
their heirs, under the direction of the Secret of the Interior: Provided further, 
That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain who are en- 
titled under the aforesaid treaty of March 24, 1832, and the provisions of this act 
to receive the money hereby appropriated; and it shall be his duty to see that 


d to the actual beneficiaries under said law, the orphans 


said moneys shall be pai 
and their heirs, to the exclusion of all claims — 5 fees, except such 
by the Secretary of the Interior 


reasonable attorneys’ fees as shall be approv: 
after the passage of this act: Provided 8 That all bonds heretofore purchased 
rty of the United States: 


with moneys belonging to this fund shall be the prope 
Provided further, That the Secret of the Interior is hereby authorized and in- 
structed to c the sum of $69,956.68, used for general . of the Creek 
Nation, against the general fund of said nation, said sum shall be retained by 
the Secretary of the Interior in such installments as shall not seriously embarrass 
the object of the annual appropriations for the support and necessities of the 
Creek Nation. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was then ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and p 

Mr. HASKELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill as 
amended was passed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HASKELL. I now move that the Senate be requested to re- 
turn to the House the bill passed last Saturday, House bill No. 307, 
and which has been rendered nugatory by the action of the House 
at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is not necessary; it is not 
likely the Senate will take any action on that bill. 

Mr. HASKELL, Very well. 


PRS e lear Ot ee aan te aon ite cotta ere ania AE Snr 


OREGON SHORT-LINE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. HAZELTON. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Pa- 
citic Railroad to call up for consideration at this time Senate bill No. 
972, creating the Oregon Short-Line Railway Company a 5 
in the Territories of Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming, and for other pur- 

oses. It is identical with House bill No. 238 „ now on the Calen- 


ar. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. May I inquire of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. HAZELTON] whether there has been are 
ee of his committee at which he was authorized to call up this 
pi 

Mr. HAZELTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. In this hour? 

Mr. HAZELTON. I would suggest to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Burrows] that the Committee on Territories would be a 
good committee for him to look after. [Laughter.] 

The bill was read, as follows: 


5 Wyoming, and with all the rights and priv- 


nited States, or of any Territory or State th h which its line of road mag pae: 
And suits a; t such corporation may be tuted in the courts of said Terri- 
tories, or either of them having jurisdiction by the laws of such Territory. 


The SPEAKER. Isthereobjection to the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I object for one. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears but one objection. The bill is 
before the House. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Let the report be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Pacific Railroads, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 


2381) creating the Oregon Short-Line Railway Company a corporation in the Terri- 
tories of Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming, and for other purposes, have had the same 


under consideration, and report as follows: 
The Senate Committee on Railroads, having had Senate bill 972, almost identi- 


cal with this, under consideration. and having 


sepson thereon, your committee 
have adopted the language of said report, which is as follows, as their report on 
said House bill: 

That the Oregon Short-Line Railroad Company, as appears by acertified copy 


of the articles of incorporption exhibited to the commit is a corporation duly 
organized under the laws of the Territory of Wyoming, for the purpose of con- 
structing a railroad from Granger, on the Union Pacific Railroad, in a north- 
westerly direction from Wyoming over the northeast corner of Utah, and across 
Idaho, on the most eligible route to Baker City, in the State of Oregon, or to such 
other point in said State as the company may determine, and thence to such point 
ou the Columbia River or the Pacific Ocean as the i ned may select. 


" As the proposed line of road crosses the Fort Indian reservation, your 
committee have made inquiry of the Secretary of the Interior in regard to the 
an 


matter, and have learned agreement has already been made With the In- 
dians oceupying said reservation for the right of way, as will more fully appear 
by reference to Executive Document H. R. No. 18, first session of the Forty-sev- 
enth Congress, in which the agreement, maps of the line of the road through the 
reservation, and the bill for ratifying the agreement will be found. (This bill has 
passed the House of Representatives.) The fact that the line of the road crosses 
this reservation is therefore no objection to the passage of this bill. 

“From an examination of the map it will be seen that this road, when con- 
stracted, will pass through a region wholly destitate of railroad facilities, except- 
ing that it crosses the Utah and Northern Railroad in the Fort Hall reservation. 
It will open to settlement a vast region of country that is now comparatively in- 
accessible; it will undoubtedly bo of great advantage to the Government, not 
only by aiding in developing the country through which it passes, but in the mat- 
ter of transportation; by the connection with the Union Pacific road it will add to 
the business of the latter, and thereby enhance the value of the security of the 
Government for the indebtedness of the last-named company to the Government. 

“The company asks for the p: of this bill for the reason that there is no 
law in the Territory of Idaho under which a railroad company can be organized. 
There will be no session of the Legislature of that Territory until next winter, and 
consequently if the company must wait until Territorial legislation can be had a 
year will elapse before any work can be done in that Territory. In view of this 
the 7 275 has applied to the governor of the Territory to convene the Legisla- 
ture, but while he expresses a desire for the construction of the road on account 
of the great advantage it would be to the 3 declines to do this, among 
other reasons, because of the expense, but chiefly use the act constituting the 
Territory gives no power in the pre 8. 

“ Your committee has conferred with the Delegates from the Territories named 
in the bill, and they strongly urge the enactment as one that would be greatly 
promotive of the public w . 

“Tf this bill is not passed the work will be retarded for at least a year. About 
sixty miles have been completed from Granger, and one hundred miles more are 
nearly completed. The papay is undoubtedly proceeding in good faith with 
the work. It asks no aid from the Government. 

The act of March 3, 1875, grants to all railroad companies organized under 
State, Territorial, or Congressional legislation the right of 3 the pub- 
lic lands, &c., and if this act is passed that is the only material advantage the com- 

any will acquire from the Government, and this it would equally receive if organ- 
a year or more hence under some general or special law of 0. 

“ The bill in 3 is similar in its provisions to the act declaring the Utah 
and Northern lroad Company a corporation in the Territories of U = 3 
Statutes, page 241.) 


tana, under which the road of 

“Tn view of the detention that must ensue in the construction of this im t 
line of road if this bill is not enacted into a law, and especially in view of the man- 
ifest public advantage to be derived from ita speedy constraction, your committee 
report said bill with a recommendation that it do pass.” 


e last-named company was constructed. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to inquire of the gentleman patie 
this bill whether the committee is informed that the Indians w. 
lands are to be affected by this bill consent to its passage ? 

Mr. AINSLIE. A bill hasalready been passed granting this right 
of way and providing payment therefor to the Indians. 

Mr. HAZELTON. I understand that this is entirely satisfactory 
to the Indians. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Indians have been pot for the right of way! 

Mr. AINSLIE. Yes, sir. A bill for that purpose passed both 
Houses of Congress two or three months ago. 

Mr. HOL . And under that bill, as I understand, paymant 
has actually been made to the Indians for the right of way 

Mr. AINSLIE. Iso understand. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. The bill provided for payment of the money into 
the Treasury for the benefit of the Indians. 

Mr. AINSLIE. The payment was at the rate of $7 an acre or a 
little more. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This bill affects also in some degree lands not 
owned by the Indians, but by the Government. As to such lands 
does the bill embrace more than the mere right of way ? 

Mr. HAZELTON. Not at all. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. It embraces only what is allowed under the gen- 
eral statute. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HAZELTON moved to reconsider the motion by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SUPPORT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 


The SPEAKER proceeded with the call of committees until the 
Committee on Education and Labor was reached. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Ohio. By instruction of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, I offer for adoption the resolution which I send 
to the desk, setting apart adayin next December for the considera- 
tion of important bills from that committee. 

The SPEAKER. Has this resolution been reported to the House ? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Ohio. It has not been. I report it now. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It cannot be reported in this hour. 


up 
ose 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that resolutions of this 
character come within the rule. This resolution has not been pre- 
vious], 
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Mr. UP EGRAFF, of Ohio. But the bill to which the resolution 
refers has been reported and the report printed. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman call up the bill? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Ohio. Yes, sir; I send the bill to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman been instructed by his com- 
mittee to call up this bill ? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Ohio. I have been. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio, under instructions 
from the Committee on Education and Labor, calls up for present 
consideration the bill which will be read. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Ohio. I ask that the reading of the bill be 
waived, as I propose to move that its consideration be postponed 


until a designated day. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is not yet before the House. The Clerk 
will read the bill. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the following bill: 


A bill (H. R. No. 6158) to aid in the support of common schools. 

Whereas it appears from the tenth census that one-eighth of the people of the 
United States are totally illiterate, and it seems that those States in which illit- 
eracy exists to the kreno extent are not at present able to provide by local and 
pinte taxation for the adequate support of common schools to meet the emergency ; 
an 

Whereas the general welfare and perpetuity of our whole country depend upon 
the intelligence of all its citizens, and it is deemed to be the duty of the General 
Government to aid temporarily in the support of common schools: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for five years next after the p: of this 
act there shall be annnally appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000,000 to aid in the support of free com- 
mon schools, which amount shall be known as the common-school fund, 

Sro. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall annually apportion to the sev- 
eral States and Territories the said sum of $10,000,000, according to the number of 
their respective populations of ten years old and upward who cannot read and 
write, as shown by the tenth census of the United States, which report shall be 
submitted to the Commissioner of Education. 

Sec. 3. That before any State or Territory shall be entitled to receive its share 
of said fund it shall have provided by law for the free common-school education of 

its children of school age, without distinction of color, for at least three months 
in each year, from the funds provided for schools under the laws of said State or 
Territory; and in no case shall any State or Territory be allowed out of said fund 
a greater sum than such State or Territory shall have expended during the pre- 
vious year for the common-school education of the children of such State or Terri- 
tory exclusive of the amount received from the United States, and exclusive of the 
sums paid for‘Zrounds, school buildings, or repairs on the same: Provided, That 
Se eo s fer white and colored children shall not be considered a distinc- 

ion of color. 

Src. 4. That an amount not exceeding 5 per cent. of the sum apportioned to each 
State and Territory may be used by them for the education of teachers in normal 
schools, teachers’ institutes, or otherwise. 

Sec. 5. That it is hereby further provided that before any State or Teritory shall 
— 9 to receive its share of said fund it shall have complied with the follow- 

conditions: 
i That it shall have applied all —— by it previously received under the 
provisions of this act in accordance therewith 


Second. That it shall have caused to be made such reports to the Commissioner 


of Education concerning the condition of the schools in the same, on or before the 
lst day of August in each year, as said Commissioner of Education, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, shall deem desirable; and shall espe- 
cially report for each county as follows: The number of public schools of eve 
e; the whole number of days actually taught in each during the year - 

g; the total amount received from State taxes and from local taxes, and the total 
amount expended for educational esin the preceding year; the total amount 
expended for white and colored schools separately; the number of public-school 
buildings owned and hired, and the character, condition, and valne of the same; the 
numberof children, white and colored, male and female, in attendance on the public 
schools, and the length of attendance; the number of male and female teachers, 
white and colored, employed at the same time and at different times in the same 
year, with particulars as to qualifications of same; the number of school libra- 
ries, and the number of volumes therein; the branches taught and the text-books 
u : Sithe total amount of wages paid to teachers, male and female, white and 
colored. 

Sec. 6. That the Commissionerof Education shall prepare forms of such blanks 
as shall facilitate the making of the reports herein provided for, and transmit the 
same to the State and Territorial authorities. 

Sec. 7. Thatin such States or Territories as shall maintain N schools for 
white and colored children the money so apportioned shall be divided according 
55 the respective number of such white and colored children in such State or Ter- 


tory. 

Sec. 8. That no part of the money so received from the United States shall be 
expended in the purchase of real estate, the construction or re of school. build- 
ings, or in paying the of any public officer not engaged in teaching. 

EC. 9. t in case any State or Territory shall misapply or misappropriate the 
money, or any part thereof, received under this act, or shall fail to comply with 
the conditions thereof, or to report as herein prescribed, such State or Territory 
shall forfeit its right to any subsequent apportionment by virtue hereof until the 
amount so misapplied or misappropriated shall have been replaced by such State 
or Territory and applied as herein required ; and until such reportshall have been 
made all money so retained and not paid to such State or Territory shall be kept 
separate in the Treasury until disposed of Fh eg 

EC. 10. That on or before the Ist day of pomon of each year the Commis- 
sioner of Education, under the direction of the retary of the Interior, shall cer- 
tify to the governor of each State and Territory whether it is entitled to receive 
its apportionment under this act, and, if soentitled, the amount of such apportion- 
ment, and it thereupon shall be entitled to receive the same; but such certificate 
shall not be issued until all the requirements of this act referring to the duties of 
the oflicers of such State or Territory shall have been complied with. 

Sec. 11. That the amount eras ot to any State or Territory and certified as 
herein provided, shall be paid on or before October 1 of each year, upon the war- 
rant of the Commissioner of Education, countersigned by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, out of the Treasury of the United States, to such officer as shall be by the 
laws of such State or Territory entitled to receive the same. 

Sec. 12. That the Commissioner of Education shall annually report to Congress 
the information received by him from the reports of the school officers of the sev- 
eral States and Territories provided for herein, together with such recommenda- 
tions as willin the judgment of the Commissioner subserve the purposes of this 


act. 

Sec. 13. That there is hereby appro riated the sum of $10,000,000 for the year com- 
mencing September 1, 1882, whic Phail be apportioned as directed herein ; and those 
States and Territories which have provided by law for the free common-school edu- 
cation of their children of school age, without distinction of color, shall be entitled to 
their apportionment of said sum, all other requirements precedent to the right to 
receive such apportionment veng hereby waived for the year 1882. 

Sec. 14. That any State signifying its desire that the amount allotted to it under 
the provisions of this act shall be appropriated in any other way for the promo- 
tion of common-school education, in its own borders or elsewhere, its allotment 
shall be paid to such State to be thus appropriated: Provided, That its Legislature 
shall have first considered the question of its appropriation to the general fund 
for use under the provisions of this act in States and Territories where the pro- 
portion of illiterate persons is more than 5 per cent. of the whole population, 


Before the reading of the bill was concluded, 

The SPEAKER said: The hour has expired. This matter will go 
over until to-morrow. T 

Mr. RANDALL. The right of objection is reserved. 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly. The time has not yet come for 
the presentation of objections. 


WIDOW OF GENERAL STEPHEN A. HURLBUT. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I ask unanimous consent to have 
taken from the Speaker's table and put upon its passage the joint 
resolution (S. R. No. 75) allowing the widow of General Stephen A. 
Hurlbut, late minister to Peru, one year’s salary. 

The SPEAKER. This resolution has been read once to-day. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that it be read again, reserving the right to 
object. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, de., That there be appropri- 
ated, out ofanpmoney inthe Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Depaid lo Mrs. 
Sophronia R. Hurlbut, the widow of General Stephen A. Hurlbut, late envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister ee e of the United States to Pern, one year's 
salary as said minister, from August 1, 1881, in addition to all le; allowances, 
deducting the amount of salary received by said Hurlbut since that date, and also 
to pay the necessary expenses incurred in the removal of his remains from Peru 
to the 2 — of Illinois for interment, to be paid under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of this bill! 

Mr. HOLMAN. Reserving the right to object, I wish to make 
an inquiry. I believe it has been the custom for a considerable num- 
ber of years to appropriate the money necessary to bring home from 
foreign countries the remains of deceased American ministers. It 
has also been customary within the last ten or twelve years to ap- 
propriate the balance of the current year’s salary to the widows of 
naval and military officers who have died while in the performance 
of their duties. The question I wish to ask of my friend from Wis- 
consin is whether prior to the present session of Con there has 
been any precedent for appropriating to the family of civil officers 
of the Government the balance of the current year’s salary ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. In view of the small time I have 
had in which to examine this question, not anticipating that there 
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would be any objection, I can only say to the gentleman that there 
is a precedent in the Thirty-third Congress in a case which I under- 
stand is parallel to this. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is it customary ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I donot know of other precedent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
joint resolution! 

Mr. COX, of New York. Yes; there is a precedent in the case of 
the minister to Bolivia. 

The joint resolution was taken from the Speaker's table, read three 
times, and Te 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


WIDOW OF GENERAL JUDSON KILPATRICK. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I now move to take from the 
Speaker's table joint resolution (S. R. No. 77) allowing the widow 
of General Judson Kilpatrick, late minister to Chili, one year’s 
salary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the joint resolution was taken up 
and read a first and second time. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, de., That there be 9 out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to be ys d to Mrs. Louisa V. be Kilpatrick, the widow of 
General Judson Kilpatrick, late envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States to Chili, one year’s salary as said minister, from June 21, 1881 


in addition to all legal allowances, deducting the amount of salary received by said 
Kilpatrick since that date. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Is the proposition to pay the remainder of the 
salary undrawn ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. That is it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. No more than that. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be en and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


WIDOW OF DR. HENRY H. GARNET. 


Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
offer a resolution similar to the one just passed for the widow of Dr. 
Garnet, our late minister to Liberia. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, £c., That there be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to be paid to Sarah J. S. Garnet, widow of Dr. Henry H. 
Garnet, one year's salary as said minister in addition to all regular allowances, 


deducting the amount of salary received by said Henry H. Garnet since the date 
of his appointment. 


Mr. BROWNE. Is it not in order to refer this joint resolution to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] asks 
unanimous consent for the introduction and present consideration 
of the joint resolution, Is there objection f 

Mr. McKENZIE. I hope the color line will not be drawn here. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Before that is done, I wish to say that this reso- 
lution seems to stand upon the same footing as those we have al- 
ready passed, 

Mr. COX, of New York. We all recollect Dr. Garnet, the eminent 
divine, was appointed minister to Liberia and went to his post this 
spring. He died, as the House and country know, in Liberia, leav- 
ing a widow in impecunious and straightened circumstances. I hope 
that by unanimous consent I will be permitted to introduce this joint 
resolution, and that it will be passed at once. This widow, who is 
very poor, desires to be paid what remains thus far unpaid of the 
first year’s salary belonging to her husband. 

Mr. KASSON. That is eminently just. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the gentleman 
is permitted to introduce his joint resolution. 

Ir. COX, of New York. I introduce then the joint resolution (H. 
R. No. 270) for the relief of Sarah J. 8. Garnet, widow of Henry H. 
Garnet, late minister to Liberia. 

The joint resolution was read a first and second time, ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was ac- 
cordin ly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. C X, of New York, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


RUSSIAN HEBREW REFUGEES. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I ask by unanimous consent to introduce 
a joint resolution (H. R. No. 271) authorizing the Secre of War 
to loan twenty-five wall tents to the colony of Russian Hebrew ref- 
ugees at Cimarron, Foote County, Kansas. 

There was no objection, and the joint resolution was read the first 
and second time, 
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The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, c., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
loan to the Russian Hebrew refugees twenty-five wall-tents for the use of said 
refugees, said tents to be loaned to said colony under such arrangement as to use 
and return of the same as the Secretary of War may deem it proper to make. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be en and read a third 
time ; and being engrosséd, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House adjourn. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 27, noes 63. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the regular order of business. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I hope the gentleman from Indiana will allow me 
to introduce a resolution similar to those that have already passed. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the morning hour for the 
call of committees for reports. 

Mr. HASKELL. Does that take precedence of the order for the 
continuance of business from the Indian Committee? 

The SPEAKER. It does, the language of that order being“ after 
the morning hour.” 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from Indiana withdraws his demand 
for the regular order to enable me to submit this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded by several 
gentlemen. 

Mr. BROWNE. There are three or four pension bills on the 
Speaker’s table with amendments of the Senate, and until the House 
consents that they shall be taken up and the amendments concurred 
in I shall have to object to any other business than the regular order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have no objection to that, and I hope the gen- 
tlemen will yield for a moment to permit this resolution to be read 
at all events for information. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for 


reports. 
Mr. WASHBURN. I move to dispense with the morning hour. 
Mr. RAY. I hope that will not be done. 
The House divided and there were ayes 42; noes 36. 
So (two-thirds not voting in favor thereof) the motion to dispense 
with the morning hour was not agreed to. 
EXPORTATION OF IMITATION BUTTER. 


Mr. HORR, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back the 
bill (H. R. No. 4909) to regulate the exportation of imitation butter 
and cheese; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

A. S. STREAM. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs reported a joint resolution (H. R. No. 272) ting is- 
sion to A. S. Stream to accept a medal from the British Government; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


HENRY VIGNAUD. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, also, from the same committee, re - 
porten a joint resolution (H. R. No. 273) 8 to Henry 

ignaud to accept the National Order of the Legion of Honor from 
the president of the Republic of France; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 


UNITED STATES ARSENAL GROUNDS, BRIDESBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. No. 4388) granting 
the right of way for railroad purpose through the United States arse- 
nal grounds at Bridesburgh, Pennsylvania, to connect the manu- 
facturing establishments of Bridesburgh with the Philadelphia and 
Trenton Railroad; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 


EDWARD k. WINSHIP. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported back the bill (H. R. No. 93) to authorize the settle- 
ment of the accounts of Acting Assistant Paymaster Edward K. 
Winship, United States Navy; which was referred to the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

DES MOINES RIVER LANDS. 

Mr. DWIGHT, from the Committee on Public Lands, submitted 
the views of the minority on the bill (H. R. No. 6597) to quiet the 
title of settlers on the Des Moines River lands in the State of Iowa 
and for other p ; which were ordered to be printed with the 
majority report, and referred to the House Calendar. 

HOMESTEAD AND PRE-EMPTION SETTLERS, CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. No. 3559) for the re- 
lief of certain pre-emption and homestead settlers in California; 
which was referred to the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 

| panying report, ordered to be printed. 
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MARY E. MATTHEWS. 
Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with favorable recommendation the bill (8. No. 2026) 
ranting a pension to E. Matthews; which was referred to the 
Fee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
KATE QUILLIGAN. 

Mr. RAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported, as a 
substitute for House bill No. 4060, a bill (H. R. No. ) granting 
a pension to Kate Quilligan; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House onthe Private Calen- 
dar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

CAROLINE FRENCH. 

Mr. RAY also, from the same committee, reported back with favor- 
able recommendation the bill (S. No. 2089) granting a pension to 
Caroline French; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. > 
JOSEPH E. MOORE, 

Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Claims, reported back the bill 
ec R. No. 1042) for the relief of Joseph E. Moore; which was re- 

erred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
REBECCA BIRDSALL, 

Mr. HILL also, from the same committee, reported back with ad- 
verse recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 4024) for the relief of Re- 
becca Bursdsall; which was laid on the table, and the accompany- 
ing report ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES L. DAHLER. 

Mr. RAY, from the Committee on Claims, reported back the bill 
(H. R. No. 1918) for the relief of Charles L. Dahler ; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calen- 
dar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

FREDERICK W. RUGGLES. 

Mr. RAY also, from the same committee, reported, as a substitute 
for House bill No. 606, a bill (H. R. No. 6834) for the relief of Frede- 
rick W. Ruggles; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

VICKSBURGH AND MERIDIAN RAILROAD. 


Mr. RAY also, from the same committee, reported back the bill (H. 
R. No. 5860) to provide for the settlement of accounts with the Vicks- 
burgh and Meridian Railroad Company, for internal-revenue taxes, 
and to refund the amount of said taxeserroneously assessed and col- 
lected; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

DAVID WEBSTER. 

Mr. RAY also, from the same committee, reported a bill (H. R. No. 
6835) for the relief of David Webster; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

JAMES W. HARVEY. 

Mr. RAY also, (for Mr. THOMPSON, of Iowa,) from the same com- 
mittee, reported a bill (H. R. No. 6836) for the relief of James W. 
Harvey; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


FRANKLIN CROCKER, 


Mr. BOWMAN, from the Committee on Claims, reported a bill (H. 
R. No. 6837) for the relief of Franklin Crocker; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. x 
JOHN FRASER. 

Mr. BOWMAN also, (for Mr. CROWLEY, ) from the same committee, 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 
5680) for the relief of John Fraser; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accom- 
panying report ordered to be printed, 

JAMES G. WILLIAMS, 


Mr. RANNEY. Iam instructed by the Committee on War Claims 
to ask that the bill (H. R. No. 5578) for the relief of James G. Will- 
iams be taken from the Private Calendar and recommitted to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered, 

W. E. TOMLINSON. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
a bill (H. R. No. 6838) for the relief of W. E. Tomlinson; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. JADWIN, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with adverse recommendations the following petitions; and they 
were severally laid on the table, and the accompanying reports 
ordered to be printed: 

The petition of John T. Stratton and others; and 

The petition of Z. C. Nolen. 


WILLIAM G. FORD. 


Mr. WISE, of Virginia, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
pared back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 
) for the relief of William G. Ford; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the 
accompanying 8 ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia, also, from the same committee, reported a 
bill (H. R. No. 6839) for the relief of William G. Ford, 9 ator; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

CLAIM OF SCHUYLKILL COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa, from the Committee on War Claims, 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 
1463) to authorize the proper accounting officers of the Treasury to 
audit and pay the claim of the county of Schuylkill, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, for money advanced by it under allotments made by 
soldiers from said county during the late rebellion by virtue of sec- 
tion 12 of the act of Congress entitled “ An act to authorize the em- 
ployment of volunteers to aid in enforcing the laws and protecting 
8 property,“ approved July 22, 1861; which was referred to the 

ommittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the ac- 
companying report ordered to be printed. 

PETER MARCH AND OTHERS. 


Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa, also, from the same committee, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 
1328) for the relief of Peter March and others; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the 
accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


RICHARD MAYES. 


Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa, also, from the same committee, re- 
ported back with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 
4039) for the relief of Richard Mayes; which was laid on the table, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


THOMAS CHADWELL, 


Mr. HOUK, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 2702) for the 
relief of Thomas Chadwell, administrator of the estate of E. H. 
Childress, deceased; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. 

Mr. HAZELTON, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, 
reported, as a substitute for House bill No. 3149, a bill (H. R. No. 
6840) to provide for ascertaining and settling private land claims in 
certain States and Territories; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

OCCUPYING CLAIMANTS IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. NEAL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, re- 
ported back with amendments the bill (H. R. No. 6156) for the relief 
of occupying claimants in the District of Columbia; which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, and the report and amendments ordered 
to be printed. 

MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. HUTCHINS, from the Committee on Claims, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the joint resolution (H. R. No. 191) 
to provide for the settlement of accounts with the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad Company; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The call of committees for reports is now com- 
pleted. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] is recognized. 

Mr. HASKELL. The regular order I believe is a continuation of 
the execution of the special order for the consideration of business 
called up by the Committee on Indian Affairs. I ask consent of the 
House, inasmuch as it is getting near the hour of adjournment, that 
such portion of the three and a half hours remaining to the com- 
mittee as may not be used to-day may be allowed to-morrow and 
next day. In other words, I ask that this shall hold its place as a 
continuing order until the day is used up. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

CLERK OF COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. HASKELL. If the House will be patient with me I desire to 
hold it in session for only about an hour longer. I now call up a 
resolution which I have been instructed by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs to offer in reference to the clerk of our committee. 
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The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resol That the clerkship of the Committee on Indian Aflairs of this House 
be, and is hereby, declared an annual clerkship, with compensation fixed at $2,000 
per annum ; the Clerk of this House is hereby directed to pay the clerk of 
said committee such compensation for the fiscal year 1883 from the contingent 
fand 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Burrows, of Michigan.) The 
question is upon the adoption of the resolution which has been read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think that we ought not to be increasing the 
salaries of our employés. It is somewhat a matter of regret that in 
the present Co the House of Representatives has so largely 
increased the number of its employés and in some instances the com- 
pensation of its employés, when it is well known that a very large 
number of the employés of the House cannot be profitably employed 
all the time; and when it is borne in mind also, as to the clerkships, 
that they are exceedingly well paid as they now are. 

Almost all the clerks are employed only during the sessions of 
Congress. During a term of two years, for almost one-half of that 
period they are unemployed. I do not think that any of these sal- 
aries ought to be increased; I think that in many instances they 
could very ag rig fee diminished. I know that the number of em- 
ployés about this House could be greatly diminished without any 
possible inj to the public service. I have never yet known an 
employé of the House whose com tion was not ample, and I 
could mention some persons who have not been compelled on ac- 
count of their employment to remain at the Capitol during all of the 
present session. 

Mr. HASKELL. This does not propose any increase of compen- 
sation ; it is simply making the clerkship an annual one. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That increases the compensation. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman is right in this: that it increases 
somewhat the amount of money that the clerk could earn in the year, 
because it provides for his employment Tp the year. Butat 
the rate per month which he is now paid under present regulations 
he would receive over $2,200 a year, while this resolution proposes to 
fix his compensation at $2,000 a year. Take this present year, with 
its long session, and this resolution would give him little or nothing 
in addition to what he now receives, 

Mr. HOLMAN. But it would be an increase of compensation for 
three-fourths of next year. 

Mr. HASKELL. His compensation would be greater next year. 
But the committee is very anxious to keep its affairs within its own 
charge and custody, as can be done only with an aunual clerk. 

The Committee on Agriculture of this House, the Committee on 
Public Lands of this House, and by a recent report from the Com- 
mittee on Accounts the Committee on Military Affairs have been given 
annual clerks. Now, the gentleman from Indiana will agree with 
me that the Committee on Indian Affairs has before it more important 
measures, and measures greater in number, than those other com- 
mittees. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs have unanimously expressed a 
desire to leave its room and business in the custody of a clerk until 
the expiration of this term of Congress. I believe it to be in the best 
interests of good legislation that the 1 . — interests pending be- 
fore that committee, the papers and bills and at mass of corre- 
spondence, should be keptin our hands rather than during the vaca- 
tion of Congress allowed to be open to the inspection of anybody and 
everybody, and then tumbled into a basket and sent up to the file 
room in the promiscuous condition they are always in when there is 
only a session clerk. 

I will refer to the former chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs [Mr. ScaLEs] to sustain me in the assertion that the first 
month of every session, if not the first six weeks of the session, is 
consumed in getting the business of the committee in shape so that 
it can procee openly 

Mr. SCALES. I agree with what the gentleman from Kansas 
[ Mr. HASKELL] says upon this subject. As the Chair well knows, 
on Saturday last I objected to this resolution because I thought it 
ought to receive further consideration, not that I supposed that 
an annual clerk should not be allowed to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. Ihave been on that committee long enough to know and to 
believe that the best interest of the business before the committee 
requires that it should have an annual clerk. For that reason I 
withdraw my objection to the resolution, and am ready to support it. 

. HO I wish to say further that, judging from my ex- 
perience in this House, I believe there are but three committees of 
the House which can profitably employ a clerk during the entire 
year; the Committee on Appropriations, the Committee on Claims, 
and the Committee on War Claims. I concede that as to those com- 
mittees permanent clerks are very desirable. 

But I contend that the number of employés of this House, even in 
this Congress, is greatly beyond any public necessity or demand. I 
must say that I look with great regret on the constant tendency of 
this House to increase the number and compensation of its employés. 
The example is a bad one. If anywhere in this Government there 
should be a spirit of economy it should be displayed right here in the 
House, where the people themselves are most directly represented. 
And yet right here the tendency is in favor of extravagance. 

And rane, peed I may ~ that this tendency is not confined to one 
side of the House only. e have demanded economy, especially on 


my own side of the House. Yet I find that under the influence of 
our social relations and pleasant surroundings we yield very gener- 
ally to the requests ef our friends for increased compensation. 

Mr. UPSON. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has 
designated the Committee on War Claims as one committee that 
should have a permanent clerk. 

Mr. HOL Les. 

Mr. UPSON. How many bills does the gentleman suppose that 
committee has reported at this session ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I should not suppose more than sixty or seventy. 

Mr. UPSON. Not more than sixty or seventy ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I should 2 not. 

The resolution as reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was adopted. 

Mr. HASKELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

SALE OF OMAHA INDIAN RESERVATION. 

Mr. HASKELL. I now call up and ask to have passed, with the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs, the bill 
(S. No. 1255) to provide for the sale of a part of the reservation of 
the Omaha tribe of Indians in the State of Nebraska, and for other 
purposes. The amendment is in the form of a substitute. 

r. VALENTINE. The bill was read on last Saturday, and was 
published in the proceedings of that day. 

Mr. SCALES. Let it be read again. A great many members are 
here now who were not here on Saturday. 

The Clerk read the proposed substitute, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following : 
That with the consent of the Omaha 


veyed, if necessary, and 
Nebraska ! west of the right of wa: 
and Nehren kaira Company Hom te f 


three missioners, one of 
of Indians, and the other two shall be 


an 
e he 


ments, that is to say 2 
0 
provided further, That all land in township twenty-four, range seven east, 


remain- 
ing u sold as other 
lands under the 


Sec. 3. That the 9 of such sale, I paying all expenses incident to and 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of act, inclu such clerk hire as 
the Secretary of the Interior may deem necessary, shall be placed to the credit of 
said Indians in the Treasury of the United States, and bear interest at the 


rate of 5 per cent. per annum, which income shall be cape a for the 
benefit of said Indians, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 4. That when purchasers of said lands shall have complied with the pro- 
visions of this act as to payatas improvement, &c., proof thereof shall be re- 
ceived by the local land oflice at Neligh. Nebraska, and patents shall be issued as 
in the case of public lands offered for settlement under the homestead and pre- 
emption acts: Provided, That any nages in severalty acquired by any Indian under 
existing treaties shall not be affected by this act. 

Sec. 5. That with the consent of said Indians as aforesaid the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized, either through the agent of said tribe or 
such other person as he may designate, to allot the lands lying east of the right 
of way granted to the Sioux City and Nebraska Rail y, under the 
aprenan of April 19, 1880, sporenia by the 83 of the Interior Jul 
2/, 1880, in severalty to the Indians of said tribe in quantity as follows: to cok 
head of a family, one-quarter of a section; to each single person over eighteen 


years of age one-eighth of a section; to each orphan d under eighteen years of 
age, one-eighth of a section; and to each other under eighteen years of age, 
one-sixteenth of a section; which allotments shall be deemed and held to be in lieu 


of the allotments or assignments provided forin the fourth article of the treaty with 
the concluded March 6, 1865, and for which, for the most part, certificates 
in the names of individual Indians to whom tracts have been assigned have been 
issued by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as in said article provided: Provided, 
Thatany Indian to whom a tract of land has been and certificate issued, 
or who was entitled to receive the same under the provisions of said fourth article, 
and who has made valuable improvements thereon, and any Indian who, being en- 
titled to an assignment and certificate under said article, has settled and made val- 
uable improvements upon a tract assigned to any Indian who has never occupied 
or improved such tract, shall have a preference right to select the tract * w. 
his improvements are situated for tment under the provisions of this section : 
ided further, That all allotments made under the ons of this section 
shall be selected by the heads 


to be null and void. 
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Src. 6. That upon the 
section by the Secretary o 


proval of the allotments provided for in the preceding 


the Interior he shall cause patents to issue therefor in 
the name of the allottees, which patents shall be of the legal effect and declare 
that the United States does and will hold the land thus allotted for the period of 
twenty-five years in trust for the sole use and benefit of the Indians to whom such 
allotment shall have been made, or, in case of his decease, of his heirs according 
to the laws of the State of Nebraska, and that at the expiration of said period the 
United States will convey the same by patent to said Indian or his heirs as afore- 
said, in fee discharged of said trust and free of all charge or incumbrance whatso- 
ever. And if any conveyance shall be made of the lands set apart and allotted as 
herein provided, or any contract made touching the same before the expiration of 
the time above mentioned, such conveyance or contract shall be absolutely null 
and void: Provided, That the law of descent and partition in force in the said 
State shall apply thereto after patents therefor have been executed and delivered. 

Sec. 7. That upon the completion of said allotments and the patenting of the 
lands to said allottees, each and every member of said tribe of Indians shall have 
the benefit of and be subject to the laws, both civil and criminal, of the State of 
Nebraska; and said State shall not pass or enforce any law denying any Indian of 
said tribe the equal protection of the law. 

Sec. 8. That the residue of lands lying east of the said right of way of the Sioux 
City and Nebraska Railroad, after all allotments have been made, as in the fifth 
section of this act provided, shall be patented to the said Omaha tribe of ye 
which patent shall be of the legal effect and declare that the United States does an: 
will hold the land thus patented for the period of twenty-five years in trust for the 
sole use and benefit of the said Omaha tribe of Indians, and that at the expiration 
of said period the United States will convey the same by patent to said Omaha 
tribe of Indians, in fee discharged of said trast and free of all charge or incum- 
brance whatsoever: Provided, That from the residue of lands thus patented to the 
tribe in common allotments shall be made and patented to each Omaha child who 
may be born prior to the expiration of the time during which it is provided that 
said lands shall be held in trust by the United States, in quantity and upon the 
same conditions, restrictions, and limitations as are provided in section 6 of this 
act touching patents to allostees therein mentioned. But such conditions, restric- 
tions, and limitations shall not extend beyond the expiration of the time expr 
in the patent herein authorized to be issued to the tribe in common: And provided 
JSurther, That these patents when issued shall override the patent authorized to be 
issued to the tribe as aforesaid, and shall 4 pers the individual allotment from 
the ago in common, which proviso shall be incorporated in the patent issued 
to the tribe. 

Sec. 9. That the commissioners to be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior 
under the provisions of this act shall receive compensation for their services at 
$5 for each day actually beg 1 in the duties herein designated, in addition to 
the amount paid by them for actual traveling and other 1 expenses. 

Sro. 10. That in addition to the purchase, each purchaser of Omaha Indian 
lands shall pay $2, the same to be retained by the receiver and register of the land- 
office at Neligh, Nebraska, as their fees for services rendered. 


Mr. SCALES. I hope that we shall have some explanation of this 


bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise toa question of order: that this bill makes 
an appropriation of money, and must receive its first consideration 
in the Committee of the W hole. I call attention to the first section 
of the substitute on page 5, which provides for the appointment of 
commissioners, and also to section g which is in these words: 

That the commissioners to be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior under 
the provisions of this act shall receive compensation for their services at the rate 
of $5 for each day actually engaged in the duties herein designated, in addition to 
the amount paid by them for actual traveling and other necessary expenses. 


The bill seems clearly to involve an appropriation of money; but 
I shall be glad to reserve the question as to the right to consider the 
bill in the House until the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] 
and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SCALES] have been 
heard. Upon explanation the bill may appear to be so clearly right 
that it ought to be passed without further delay. But it is mani- 
festly a very important measure. It involves a principle to which I 
am irrevocably hostile—speculation in the public lands. Idonotcare 
what thisGovernment may have to pay to the Indian tribes for their 
lands, I wish those lands when acquired to be held by the Govern- 
ment for the benefit of its landless people. I regret to see any bill 
brought in here which tends to furnish facilities for the transfer of 
these lands to the hands of speculators. Still I wish to reserve the 
N of order until gentlemen have been heard in support of the 
bill.. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is reserved. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I am very glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to say a word or two in bebalf of this bill. As it stands be- 
fore the House every provision referring to the rights of the Indians, 
the disposition of their lands, their location, &c., has been drafted 
on their behalf by their representatives and at their suggestion 
absolutely. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is one tribe in the United States that has 


earnestly desired a severalty selection law and that they might re- 


ceive from the United States patents and an absolute title to their 
lands, these Omaha Indians are pre-eminently such a tribe. Nota 
single Indian nation out of the dozens that have applied to us has 
so unanimously asked this character of legislation as have these 
Omaha Indians. They are a tribe living without annuities, farming 
their own lands, making their own living, managing theirown affairs. 
The money that is paid to them on behalf of the Government is paid 
merely to support an agency school, with the expenses of the sur- 
rounding agency. These Indians themselves are intelligent, capa- 
ble, hard working, and upright. It has been stated with a great 
deal of truth that they are the most advanced and enlightened of 
the Indian tribes west of the Missouri River. 

Now, these Indians, numbering about 1,200, have a reservation of 
150,000 acres. They have asked that a portion of this reservation west 
of the Sioux City and Nebraska Railroad may be sold at an appraised 
value in order that a national fund may be created upon which they 
may draw. They have a great deal more land than they need, and 
if this bill passes a portion of their land will be sold at an appraise- 


ment. One of the L. ed. is to be appointed by the Indians and 
one by the Interior Department, and in no case is the appraisement 
to be less than $2.50 an acre. This is the protection of the Indians 
in the sale. Before any land is sold they are at liberty to make their 
individual selections of one hundred and sixty acres to every head 
of a family, eighty acres to every widow, and forty to every child. 
These severalty selections are to be held in trust by the Government 
for the sole use of the Indians for twenty-five years, at the end of 
which time patents are to be issued in fee-simple. All the lands not 
allotted are to be patented under the broad seal of the United States 
to the tribe in common, so as to give them an absolute, indefeasible 
title to about 100,000 acres. These are the features of the bill as it 
respects the Indians. It is their earnest desire and prayer, as appears 
by their petitions appended to the report which I have made to the 
ouse, that a measure of this kind be adopted. 

Now, as to the other side of the case—the disposition of the lands 
to white settlers. This portion of the bill I drew myself with special 
care, having some knowledge of the disposition of public lands, so 
that not an acre of this land shall go to any white person by pur- 
chase, unless he be the actual occupant of it, living upon it, improv- 
ing it, making it his home. In no case can any one man secure more 
than one hundred and sixty acres. Thus all speculation is cut off, 
and the 49,000 acres contemplated to be sold are opened up to the 
actual bona fide settler. With these guards to prevent the disposition 
of these lands to speculators, and securing absolutely the right and 
title of the Indians, with an abundance of land allowed to them over 
and above their allotments, and patented to them in solido, we present 
to the House this bill as a measure absolutely in the interest of these 
Indians, with every possible loophole carefully guarded, and a bill 
which the Indians earnestly desire to see passed. 

Mr. HOLMAN. May I inquire what portion is proposed to be sold ? 

Mr. HASKELL. ə western portion or all that lying west of the 
— — City and Nebraska Railroad, which runs through their reser- 
vation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How many acres? 

Mr. HASKELL. About 45,000. The total reservation is about 
150,000 acres. It will leave some 100,000 acres to these Indians. 
They are to have their severalty allotments patented after twenty- 
five years, during which time they are to be held in trust by the 
Government for these Indians. The remaining portion of their lands, 
not taken by severalty allotments, isto be patented to them in solido. 
It is the Ss of Indian legislation as recommended by Secre- 
tary Kirkwood, and the present Secretary and by all the Indian 
officials who have been connected with the business. It was the in- 
tention of the Committee on Indian Affairs, and I believe this bill 
does embody every valuable suggestion which comes from the Indian 
lec in reference to the handling of Indian lands and similar ques- 

ions. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The selection of the tracts by the Indians is to be 
a voluntary act of their own and not of the commissioners. 

Mr. HASKELL. They make their own selections in their own be- 
half and for their own children. I wish to say, further, the right of 
severalty selection is specifically laid down in their treaty. They 
asked for it themselves, and the whole scheme of severalty allot- 
ment is stipulated in their treaty. They have taken out certificates 
of allotment,which are provided for in the bill. We wish to go fur- 
ther, and protect every Indian selection so as to secure to him an 
absolutely indefeasible title. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Can those severalty selections be made any- 
where in the reservation ? 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes, sir; anywhere within the reservation. 

Mr. WELL BORN. Before the sale takes place? 

Mr. HASKELL. The treaty stipulation in reference to severalty 
is not to be affected by this. 

Mr. SCALES. The gentleman is mistaken as to that. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Lask the gentleman from Kansas 
what proportional part of the lands are asked to be sold? 

Mr. SKELL. About one-third. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. How much land per capita is 
there now 1 0 ce to these two tribes of Indians? 

Mr. HASKELL. As much as 1,200 will go into 150,000. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. That would be about one hun- 
75 and twenty-two acres each. I think there are about 2,400 

ians. 

Mr. HASKELL. No; there are between 1,100 and 1,200. 

Mr. SCALES. In the Winnebago tribe and this together? 

Mr. VALENTINE. The Winnebago tribe has nothing to do with 
this reservation. They live in my county and I know about them. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Is it not a fact that the Indian 
agent has reported to the Indian Department that these lands lying 
west of the Sioux City and Nebraska Railroad are very valuable? 

Mr. HASKELL. They are. The tract sought to be sold is one of 
the best in the country. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. If that is the most valuable part 
of their lands why do you seek to sell it. Is it prudent for men own- 
itg pro erty to sell the most valuable portion of it? 

Mr. HASKELL. We let the Indians take their severalty allot- 
ments in the most valuable part. The fact is, the timber, which is 
the great desideratum in Western lands, lies where they are now 
located, Many of them have good farms and fields well fenced, with 
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cattle, &c., and they wish to take their severalty allotments where 
they now have their homes. Any Indian, however, who wishes to 
take his piece of land to the west of the railroad can do so. 

Mr. SCALES. My friend does not mean to say after this land is 
sold there can be any allotment? 

Mr. HASKELL. Before any is sold that right of allotment is 
specially guaranteed, and they can make their selections wherever 
they choose, 

r, VALENTINE. I desire to sy there is now a law authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to sell 50,000 acres of that land. It 
embraces all the land mentioned in this bill and some other land in 
addition; and that land may besold indiscriminately to any persons. 
It may be sold to persons not expecting to become actual settlers. 

After this railroad was built through there the Indians then asked 
that he sell no land under the law as it now exists, and made their 
8 for a bill of this character, the one which is now pending 

efore the House, and which was framed in accordance with their 
wishes. 

Speaking as to whether it is the best agricultural lands or not, I 
will state in reply to gentlemen that it is just such lands west of 
the road that are offered for sale as are east of the road for a consid- 
erable distance ; but, as stated by the gentleman from Kansas, the 
agency buildings are over nearer the Missouri River among the tim- 
ber where most of the Indians have their homes and have made their 
selections. These Indians I know very well, and they are anxious 
to sell this portion of the reserve and have allotments made to them 
in severalty of the remainder. It is at their request, as I have stated. 
that the bill was drawn, and it is in my judgment the best bill 1 
have ever seen brought into the House for the sale of Indian lands. 

Mr. HASKELL. I desire to take the floor again in order to make 
a statement, for when I referred before to the total amount of the 
land belonging to this reserve I was not sure that I was correct. 
The Commissioner, as I understand it, says that there will be re- 
maining after this sale, when the allotments are provided for, 143,000 
acres, so that instead of the entire reserve being 150,000 acres, after 
this sale and these allotments are made there still remain 143,000 


acres. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I think it is considerably over 100,000; the 
15 5 will show, however. 

. NEAL. I would like to ask the gentleman from Kansas a 
question. 

Mr. HASKELL. Certainly. 

Mr. NEAL. As I understand it the minimum price fixed for this 
land is $2.50 an acre. Y 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes, sir; and it cannot be appraised for less than 
that. It must be appraised by the joint action of the Interior De- 
partment and the Indians themselves, and the settlers pay the ap- 
praised value for the land, every dollar of which goes to the Indians 
to be invested for their interest. 

Mr.NEAL. Now, still further, let me ask why you make the mini- 
mum price $2.50? 

Mr. HASKELL. Let me state first that I find, according to the 
report of the Commissioner, there will be over 100,000 acres of this 
land remaining—— 

Mr. NEAL. The gonion I was going to ask the gentleman is 
whether or not that land is not very ATENE appreciating in value, 
so that it will be worth three or four or five times as much in a few 
years from now as it is now worth? 

Í 111 VALENTINE. Not while it remains in the possession of the 
ndians. 

Mr. NEAL. It has spprecisied though, in late years. 

Mr. HASKELL. Iwill answer the gentleman. Asa general prop- 
osition covering the wild lands of the West, unless it happens that 
a man makes a selection where a town subsequently springs up, no 
man in the world ever had wild lands to appreciate in value on his 
hands to such an extent that it could pay 5 or 6 per cent. interest ; 
never in the world. And if I owned this Omaha reservation myself 
to-day I would prefer to have it sold under the terms of such a bill 
as this at an appraised value, as fixed in this bill, and would be sure 
to get an interest on that money, at Government rates, far in excess 
of any possible increase of the value of the lands while they remained 
in my possession, 

I think that is a proposition in which every man who has cogni- 
zance of the value of these western lands will bear me out. It is 
only those lands which are improved by having a town spring up 
upon them, or by having railroads passing through them, where any 
considerable increase in value takes place; and if these lands re- 
main in the possession of the Indians who now occupy them there 
is no possible chance of any such increase of value. So if we put 
the minimum at $2.50 an acre, and then appropriate every dollar re- 
ceived from the sale of them for the benefit of these Indians, after 
they have received their allotments, their interests will be greatly 
increased rather than by permitting them to retain the land in their 
own possession. They see the wisdom of this themselves and urge 
its adoption. 

Mr. NEAL. The answer of the gentleman, so far as I am con- 
cerned, is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. VALENTINE, I desire, Mr. e wager to say a word as to the 
amount of lands that will remain r the allotment and sale not 


exceeding 50,000 acres lying west of the railroad, as provided by this 
bill, ab will read here from the report of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, page 2, where it is shown: 

There then remained of the unallotted lands (outside of the lands to which the 
provisions of the present bill authorizing the sale of not exceeding 50,000 acres 
extend) an area of 100,526.66 acres. 

Mr. SCALES. Mr. Speaker, I beg the attention of the House for a 
few moments while I make some statements I think they should be 
in ee p of before acting upon a bill of this importance. When 
I objected to the consideration of this bill on Saturday last I did not 
then know that I would upon examination be opposed to it. Upon 

ing to my room, however, I examined into the effect of it, and 
1 5 well satisfied that whatever the object of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs was, or whatever might be the object the gentleman 
from Nebraska had in view, this in effect if A parasi by this House 
would be nothing more nor less than a swindle upon the Indians; 
and I say this, sir, without meaning any personal offense to any- 
body who is interested on the other side. 

Now, so far as that part of the bill is concerned which proposes to 
allot the lands in severalty, I am in hearty accord withit. I believe 
those provisions ofthe bill are the best I haveever seen. Ibelieve that 
they ought to be passed and hope they will pass, but I do ask this 
House, in the interest of the Indians to whom these lands now belong, 
before you make thisallotment, not to say that you will sell the ver; 
best part of the lands that belong to them, and that you will sell 
only that part which is tit for farming purposes. That is all I ask. 
And to sustain my position on that point I have only to read to this 
House what I have read for myself. Taking up the report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs on last Saturday I find a report from 
the agent who has just gone to that agency, and I ask the House to 
bear with me while I read it. 

Now, mind you, the first clause is that 40,000 acres of the western 
part of this land are to be sold. Whysellit? Why sell it now upon 
the eve of dividing that land among the Indians and allowing a 
commission to give to them that which is best for them and for those 
who come after them? Why not, I appeal to members, allot first 
and sell afterward, if sell you must? 

Gentlemen say it is in the interest of Indians. Lapprehend it will 
appear here from the facts in this case it is in the interest of the 
white people of Nebraska; and my sole object—I have none other 
in view—is to protect the Indians, who in this particular, the dis- 
posal of their lands, have been swindled by permission of the Goy- 
ernment almost, I blush to say, without exception from its founda- 
tion. 

Much has been said by sensationalists of the treatment of the 
Indians by this Government—much unjustly and much that is well 
founded. The Government is criminally indulgent and generous in 
feeding and clothing and schooling these Indians year after yeer, 
without forcing them to work or their children to attend schools that 
they may become self sustaining. The money is wasted and no im- 
provement in the Indian. But the special ground of complaint isin 
the disposal of their lands. Here they are always swindled, and by 
permission of Government, and we see step by step, acre by acre, 
they are driven, under the authority of treaties too, until they have 
been swept away from the Territories, even to the very shores of the 
Pacific. A few here and there can be found in the Territories, but 
they are fast disappearing and will eventually be pushed to the Pa- 
cific. Why, sir, is this? It is because these Territories have been 
settled up; the white man has come upon the stage; the white man 
is blinde by greed and avarice; the white man must have the ben- 
efit of these fertile lands. And lo, the poor Indian who has westward 
taken his way, must go still farther westward to find a home in a 
less favored clime, with less fertile lands. 

What I ask is, that where they have lands, while we have the 
power, we shall keep them in possession of these lands until they are 
allotted in severalty, until each individual has his home protected 
by the laws of this great Government, and then you can sell what 
they do not require. The Government feeds and clothes them annu- 
ally. The great object in view is to make them self-supporting and 
stop this heavy drain. How can this be done if the best lands are 
taken and they left to barren rocks and steep and rugged cliffs to 
learn a remunerative system of agriculture ? 

Now, let me read to the House this report. I ask the House to 
look at the two pictures. This is the report of the agent, who says: 

This large body of land is better adapted to the raising of stock than for farm- 


ing purposes, it being much broken and mountainous, especially that part of it 
lying on the Missouri River. 


Now, the other picture: 


The western part of both reservations and through which the Logan runs is 
more level and well adapted to farming 2 and it is said to be equal in fer- 
tility to any land in the State of Nebraska. 


That is the part they want to sell. The eastern part is broken; 
it is mountainous; it is unfitted to farming purposes, and that is 
the part we are told here by the Indian Committee in the interest 
of the Indian that the Indian ought to keap! But hear further what 
he says; and I ask the special attention of the House to this: 


In 3 the reservation the other day, especially that part lying on the 
Logan, I co 


not help being impressed with the untold wealth that lay before 
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me; pasturage sufficient for thousands and thousands of head of stock; a fine 
stream of water running at my feet, and hardly a tree in sight; grass from two to 
four feet in height ; all this treasure in a month or two, instead of being gath- 
ered into barna, to be consumed by the annual prairie fire. 

Mr. HASKELL. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him! 

Mr. SCALES. In a moment. 

There is no end to grass anywhere except on the border of the Missouri. The 
reservation is one grand prairie—one great stock-raising country, where if a white 
man had a title 


Mr. Speaker, here I think is the milk in the cocoanut— 


The reservation is one grand prairie—one great stock-raising country, where if 
a white man hada title to tires hundred acres of land he could not help becoming 
wealthy in a very few years. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is the land described by your own agent, that 
you are asked to sell in the interest of the Indian, and to reserve for 
them the bleak and barren mountains on the Missouri River, where 
this agent says no grass grows. 

Mr. HASKELL. Now, let me state that letter is written by the 
agent with reference to the old bill of 50,000 acres east of the rail- 
road, It does not apply to the present bill, and of that beautiful 
Logan Valley the gentleman refers to—I leave it to the map; I state 
it on my honor—from one-half to three-fourths of that beautiful 
Logan Valley, instead of being sold, is left in the reserve. And that 
was the special care of the committee to see that that beautiful 
piece of land, a large portion of it, all the Indians would want, was 
reseryed to them, and it is reserved to them by this bill. 

Mr. SCALES. Let us see how that is by the report of this same 


ent. I gather my information from him. I take it the agent knew 
what he was talking about. Heison the ground and has the knowl- 
edge. He says: 


A large number of the Omaha tribe are thinking very strongly of disposing of 
50,000 acres of this western portion of their — = posing 
The part he had just described of that reservation— 


1323 while in Washington and when asked by the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior whether they would sell 20,000 acres of their reservation to the Poncas, 
they replied that they would not, but might be induced to dispose of it to the white 
s6! K 


Mr. VALENTINE. Exactly; that is right. 

Mr. SCALES. Induced to sell to white settlers! What does that 
mean? Shall I tell this House? Shall I tell the country what that 
means? Shall I call the attention of this House to transactions oc- 
curring every day in negotiating treaties, and which ought to call 
the flush of shame to the brow of every man who had auything to 
do with it? 

Not more than from four to six years ago a treaty was made with the 
Ute Indians in regard to their reservation, and to induce the agree- 
ment the commissioners provided a pound of striped candy for each 
buck Indian in order to be certain of his assent. I do not refer to 
the last Ute agreement or to that commission. ButI believe it isdone 
more or less in all cases. What does assent mean? Will you tell 
me that you do not know? You do know what it means. In these 
transactions assent is obtained too often by whisky, striped candy, 
a few dollars, and such gewgaws and trifles as catch the eye of 


the savage, without an equivalent, and you all from the West know 
it; my Kansas friend knows that is what it means. 
Talk about getting their assent! No, sir; there is no assent in it, 


and if there was, if you did secure their assent, let me appeal to 
you in the name of that justice which has been so long postponed, 
delayed, and that good faith this Government should observe—let 
me ask you to stop to-day this system of getting assent. Give the 
Indians the best lands in their reservation and put them upon it. 
This agent, fortunately, says these 40,000 acres west are the very 
lands to be sold, and coming as it does, it settles absolutely the 
locality. 

If you are going to do justice to these Indians, send out your com- 
mission and let that commission select lands for the Indians which 
are suitable for farming pu If they are willing to give up 
those lands for money, or whisky, or striped candy, or ear-rings, or 
gewgaws, or even for a small price in money, ought we to allow them 
to doit? In the name of God, I say no; in the name of justice, I 
my no; in the name of the down-trodden Indian, I say no. 

ir. WELLBORN. I desire to ask the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. SCALES] a question. 

Mr. SCALES. Very well. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I ask the gentleman, not in the way of con- 
troversy, but simply for information in view of the reference made 
by the gentleman to the sale of the Ute lands for candy some fonr years 
ago, does the gentleman think that this bill does not adequately 
provide for the sale of this land at its real value? 

Mr. SCALES. I am not objecting so much to that now, though in 
this respect it is not sufficiently guarded ; the minimum price is too 
small. If my friend had 1 to me he would have found that 
the e of my remarks was not at all as against that portion of 
the bill giving the lands in severalty to the Indians, but merely to 
that part which provided for the sale of these lands. My idea is this $ 
if you want this allotment, appoint your commissioners and give the 
Indians the best land, and give it before you sell any off. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ihin ois. Why sell any of it? Why not 
allow them to have it all. 


Mr. SCALES. Yes, why sell any of it? 

Mr. HASKELL. I would inquire how much time there is remain- 
ing of my hour? 

he SPEAKER, pro tempore, (Mr. Burrows, of Michigan.) The 
gentleman has thirty-five minutes remaining. 

Mr. SCALES. This is animportant subject, and I hope it will not 
be hurried over. There are in this reservation 180,000 acres of land. 
There are in the Omaha tribe 1,121 individuals. If none of this land 
is sold it will give 160 acres per capita to themembers of this tribe— 
not an acre too muchif there should be increase and prosperity. 
Sell it, and you do it for the white men; sell it, and you open the 
door for speculation and great profits. 

Now, what do I propos todo? Am I objecting to this allotment ? 
No, sir. I think the time has come, and I am lat to know that the 
American House of Representatives in the last Con, recognized 
the fact, when these Indians must be treated under law. I am glad 
to see that the time has come when you must give them their lands 
in 1 leaving the title in the Government, as this bill does, 
until pey show that they can take care of it and will not be swindled 
out of it. 

I am glad the time has come when these Indians will be forced by 
the Government to work, when they will be forced by the Govern- 
ment to attend the schools, and when all will be controlled by the 
law of this great country. Why, sir, tity years ago Mr. Calhoun, 
standing in the old Hall of the House of Representatives, said that 
there could be no civilization, there could be no improvement, there 
could be no great moral advancement of the Indian tribes until they 
were under law. Yet from that day to this there has been no law 
extended over them except the savage law of their own savage 
tribes. 

I am in favor of this allotment; I am in favor of law over the In- 
dians. I believe the time has come when this question will be solved. 
I heartily concur with my friend from Kansas, [Mr. HasKELL;] we 
vase always been hand in hand on this subject, and I am with him 
to-day. 

But excuse me; when the Committee on Indian Affairs goes so 
far, or when the Secretary of the Interior goes so far, or when the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs goes so far in allotting these lands 
as to take from the Indians the best lands they have, according to 
all estimates, the only lands fitted for agricultural purposes, for that 
1887 in which you have boasted that your civilization of the In- 

ian has been most perfect heretofore—excuse me if I cannot go to 
that extent. I want to keep these lands for the Indians without 
regard to the profit they way be to the white man should he obtain 
possession of them. 

Isympathize with those gentlemen who live in Nebraska. If I 
resided there, I doubt not I would desire that these Indians who 
seem to be a sort of wall in the path of the country’s progress 
should be out of the way. But, Mr. Speaker, they must go some- 
where; and the Government has given them „his land. Do not let 
the Government, in the name of all that is just, take it away from 
them under the guise of mein obtained their free consent. This 
is the most shameful fraudof all. No, no; do not say that. If you 
adopt such a measure, say frankly that you take their lands by 
force for the white man, and leave the question in that shape as the 
result of force without consent. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Twenty-five minutes. 

Mr. HASKELL. I propose to yield to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. VALENTINE ] fifteen minutes, or so much time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I supposed that the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. SCALES] was speaking in his own right, and was entitled 
to an hour. 

Mr. SCALES. Yes, sir; I spoke in my own right. 

Mr. HASKELL. I do not know when I surrendered the floor. I 
have been yielding to several gentlemen. 

Mr. SCALES. i wish to reserve the remainder of my hour in 
order to reply. How much time did I occupy ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Twenty minutes. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Mr. Speaker, I will not detain the House long; 
but I cannot remain silent and allow the remarks of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. SCALES] to go unanswered, and, as to a 
portion of them, undenied. Probably he is not personally responsi- 
ble for some of the assertions which he made, as he has relied upon 
the statements of an agent. One portion of the report which he 
read speaks of the mountainous regions of Nebraska and then speaks 
of this reservation as one grand 3 

Mr. SCALES. That is what the officer making the report said. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I know he said it; at least, that is what the 
gentleman read, and I presumo he read it correctly. 

Mr. SCALES. I spoke of the western pert asa prairie. The east- 
ern part is mountainous, as I nnderstand. 

Mr. VALENTINE. The eastern part of that reservation is just 
like the counties of Burke and Washington that lie south of it; and 
those counties are considered to be two of the best agricultural 
counties in Nebraska. It is true they are not quite as level as—— 

Mr. SCALES. How would the gentleman like to have this bill 
confined in its operation to the eastern part of the reservation: 
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Mr. VALENTINE. I would prefer it if I were going upon the land 


to farm. 

Mr. SCALES. If any portion of the reservation is to be sold, I 
will give my consent to the sale of that part, ifit would be satisfac- 
tory to the gentleman, 

Mr. VALENTINE. I have no doubt the gentleman would consent ; 
but it is not his consent we are asking. It is the consent of the 
Indians that we desire; and the Indians wish to retain the eastern 
part. You cannot find a single Indian of that tribe who will con- 
sent to the sale of the eastern part of the reservation. A delegation 
from the tribe, headed by Joe Laflesche, so stated before the com- 
mittee. You cannot find one of those Indians that does not want 
the western portion sold, not the eastern part. A railroad has been 
built and is now being operated throngh that reservation. The 
Indians say they want that portion west of the railroad sold. This 
could be done under existing law, but if sold under the existing law it 
would be sold to persons who would not be required to occupy it. 
Therefore, the Indians say, Do not sell the land under the present 
law, but passa new law and sell it only to persons who will reside upon 
it and cultivate it.” When it is sold upon these conditions, the 
white men will occupy up to the railroad on the west. They will 
build stations and towns; and the Indians will come up to the rail- 
road from the east and get the benefit of these improvements. 

These are not the wild untutored Indians that the gentleman from 
North Carolina talks about; they are bright and intelligent; they 
are farmers who earn their own living by what they raise upon their 
farms as do the white people. They have good houses. Their fami- 
lies are neat and clean, They are educated, and are educating their 
children. 

I do not wish to speak further except to say that there are no 
mountains in Nebraska, There is no land in the eastern part of 
Nebraska that is not susceptible of agricultural cultivation. Isend 
up to the desk to be read a speech of Joe Laflesche, one of these 
Indians, delivered before the committee. It is very short; and I 
want it to go alongside of the speech of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


REMARKS OF JOSEPH LAFLESCHE. 


FRIENDS : I wish to speak to you of some of our troubles. First. I will tell you 
of some things in the past. I was born in this country, in Nebraska, and I have 
always livedamongthe Indians. There was a time when I used to look only at the 
Indians and think they were the only people. The Indians must have been long 
in this country before the white man came here. I do not know how the Indians 
got their seed, but they had corn and squash and beans when I was yne In 
the spring they would take their seed and farm their one or two acres. ere 
were no idlers, all worked in the spring. Those who had no hoes worked with 
pieces of sticks. When they got their seed in they went on the hunt. They had 
nothing to worry them; all they thought of was their little garden they had left 
behind. In the middle of the summer they came back with the skins for their 
tent-cloths, the meat for their food, and the skins for their clothing. They made 
use of allanimals. When they got home they gathered their corn, dried it, buried 
a part of it, and taking enough to serve them, started out on the winter hunt to 
get 1 5 5 Then it was I used to see white men, those who were going around buy - 
ing furs. 

Sometimes for two or three years I would not see any white men. At that time 
the country was empty, only animals were to be seen. Then after a while the 
white men came, just as the blackbirds do, and spread over the country. Some 
settled down, others scattered over the land. The Indians never thought that any 
such thing could everbe. It matters not where one looks now, one sees white peo- 

le. These things I have been speaking about are in the past, and are all gone. 

Ve Indians see you now. and want to take our steps your way. We turn our- 
selves toward you that you may help us. It seems as though the Government 
pushes us back. It makes us think that the Government regards us as unfit to be 
as white men. The white man looks into the future and sees what is good. That 
is what the Indian is doing. He looks into the future and sees his only chance is 
to become as the white man. When a person lives in a place a long time he loves 
the place. We love our lands and want titles for them. 
hen one has anything he likes to feel it is his own and belongs to no one else; 
so we want titles; then we can leave our land to our children. You know, and so 
do we, that some of us will not live very long; we will soon be gone into the other 
world. We ask for titles for our children’s sakes. For some years we have been 
trying to pet titles, but we have never beard from the Government. A little 
while ago I heard what the President said in his message, and it seemed as though 
he was gi me a cup of cold water when I was very thirsty. Weare not strong 
enough to help ourselves in this matter, so we ask you to hel T us. In the past we 
only lived on the animals. We see that it is from the ground that you get all that 


ou possess. 

4 The reason you do not look upon us as men is because we have not law, because 
we are not citizens. Weare si rs in the land where we were born. We want 
the law, that we may be regarded as men. When we are in trouble we want to 
have courts to appeal to. The law will teach wrong-doers. It will prevent trouble, 
as well as punish those who commit offenses. © know that in asking for titles 
we are asking for that which will bring responsibility, We are ready to accept 
it, and to strive to fulfill its requirements. It seems as though in the past the 
Government had not listened to the words of the Indians. We know our own needs, 
and now we speak to you directly. 

Mr. HASKELL. I would like to move the previous question and 
have it ordered now, so that this bill may be pending in the morn- 
ingi and then I will move to adjourn. 

ir. HOLMAN. Iwish to move an amendment. 

Mr. SCALES. Will the arrangement which the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] suggests reserve my time, which I wish to 
use in reply? 

Mr. HASKELL. I want the gentleman to yield his time, and I 
will yield mine, so that the debate may terminate now. 

Mr. SCALES. I do not know but I may agree to that. 

Mr. HASKELL. I wish to save as much of the time of the com- 
mittee as I can. I do not want to consume more time in debate upon 


i 


If the 
ana desires to offer an amendment, I will yiel 


Pose. 

Mr. HOLMAN. While I do not waive the point of order pending 
before the Chair, I present the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


entleman from Indi- 


this bill. Let us vote it up or down. 
to him for that pur- 


Add to the eighth section of the amendment the 3 words: 

“ Provided That no of said land shall be sold until the allotments 
shall have been made to the said Indians under the fifth section of this act. And 
said Indians, or any part of them, may, if they shall so elect, select the land which 
shall be allotted to them in severalt; any of said reservation, either east or 
west of said right of way mentioned in the first section of this act.” 

Mr. HASKELL. I now demand the previous question on the bill 
and amendment, and ask that the amendment may be printed in the 
RECORD, and then let it go over. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Gentlemen are anxious on this side there shall be 
no haste in this matter. We reserve the point of order, and I think, 
subject to the point of order, it might be agreed the previous ques- 
tion should be regarded as pending. 

Mr. HASKELL. I do not want the point of order allowed to run 
along to a future time. I do not care whether tho bill is passed or 
not, but I do want to conclude action on the bill so we may get up 
some other business and dispose of it. That is my sole desire. 

Is the point, Mr. Speaker, that the bill shall be considered in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; that is the point of order, that, under the 
rules, it must have its first consideration in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HASKELL. Why, that is set aside by the order of the House 
fixing this time for the consideration of Indian business. We are 
authorized to consider in the House any Indian business which we 
may choose to call up. The House will bear me witness that I have 
not choked off debate or amendment, but have allowed full and fair 
consideration of every measure. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman has been very fair. 

Mr. HASKELL. I wish to save time, so we may have opportunity 
to call up other bills. I have promisar to call up an important bill, 
brought to my notice by gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
and Í wish to keep my word. 

Mr. SCALES. I cannot consent to withdraw the point of order. 
I feel it to be my duty to insist upon it. 

Eg HASKELL. Very well; let us have a decision on the point of 
order. 

Mr. SCALES. It is understood when the previous question is 
ordered I am to have my time. 

Mr. HASKELL. Ido not want to take up any more time. Let us 
have a vote on the bill, and vote it up or vote it down. 

Mr. SCALES. I might want to say something. 

Mr. HASKELL. If we do not debate it on this side there will be 
nothing to reply to. 

Mr. SCALES. I insist on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Indiana indicate what 
provision of the bill is subject to the point of order? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The ninth section provides for the payment of the 
expenses of this commission out of the public Treasury. 

Mr.HASKELL. No; all of the expenses are to be paid out of the 
proceeds of the sale, out of Indian money, and not out of the public 
Treasury. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I did not so read it, but I may be mistaken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The rule provides as follows: 

3. All motions or propositions involving a tax or charge upon the 
proceedings touching appropriations of money, or bills making appropria 
money or property, or requiring such appropriation to made, or auth g 
pamana out of appropriations already made, or releasing any liability to the 

Jnited States for money or property, shall be first considered in a Committee of 
the Whole, and a point of order er this rule shall be good at any time before 
the consideration of a bill has commenced. 

Will the gentleman from Indiana point out what provision of the 
bill brings it within that rule? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Theninth section of the bill. Itdoes not provide 
for the payment of money out of any specific fund. It does not pro- 
vide the compensation of these commissioners shall be paid out of 
the fund coming from the sale of these lands. In the absence of 
such provision thatit shall be pma out of some specific fund of course 
it will have to come out of the public Treasury. I concede if the 
money is to be paid out of the Indian fund the case will be quite 
different, 

Mr. HASKELL. In reply to the gentleman, I refer him to section 
3, that the proceeds of the sale, after paying the expenses incident 
to and necessary to carry out the provisions of this act, &c., as the 
Secretary of the Interior may deem n , may be placed to the 
credit of the Indians. It provides for the payment of every expense 
out of the money arising from the sale. It is not an appropriation 
of money out of the Treasury or a tax upon the people. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. This discussion is quite im- 
material, because in the line of the ruling of the Chair it is not 
competent to insist on the point of order. The House having made 
a special order of this business for to-day, the Speaker has held the 

int of order that a bill must first go to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse cannot be made or insisted on. He ruled that in reference 


le; all 
ions of 
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to the District of Columbia business, and the gentleman from In- 
diana will recollect that, because we had a long discussion over it. 
The Chair has held that in such cases, where the House by a special 
order assigns a certain class of business for a specified day, that it 
avoids this point of order. 
2 ES. A word there, Mr. Speaker, in response to the 
entleman from Massachusetts. Can it be the fact that it has been 
Secided in this House, or so held by the Speaker, that when the 
House determines to make aspecial order assigning certain business 
for a specified time, it has determined thereby to give up all its 
rights, and the rights of its individual members to make points of 
order upon the bills which may be presented coming within the rule? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. That, I say, was the ruling, 
after a long discussion, as my friend from Indiana will recollect. 

Mr. SCALES. A ruling at this session of Congress? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Yes, sir; the question arose 
with reference to some business reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and it will remembered that the Speaker 
reinforced his decision by stating that it was the substance of former 
rulings ig poe the same subject. For myself I may be permitted to 
say that I seriously question the wisdom of such rulings. 

Mr. HASKELL. This imposes no tax upon the people; it takes 
no money out of the Treasury. If there was even a point of order 
to be made against it on that ground it has already been overruled 
by the Speaker. 

Mr. SCALES. In all frankness I do not think, on examination of 
the bill, that the point of order is good; and since I have examined 
this section of the bill to which attention has been called by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, I withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER pro iempore. The Chair would have been com- 
pelled to overrule the point of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This third clause of the bill provides that the 
money is to be paid out of ihe Indian funds, and in that case of 
course the point of order would not be good. 

Mr. HASKELL. I now ask the previous question upon the bill. 

The pe question was ordered. 

Mr SKELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the pre- 
vious question was ordered ; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BROWNE. I now ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table three or four pension bills which have been passed 
by the House, but amended by the Senate, merely tormal amend- 
ments, with a view to concurring in the same; it will take but a 
moment. 

There was no objection. 

ELIZABETH B. CUSTER. 

The first pension bill on the Speakers table with House amend- 
ment was the bill (8. No. 1819) granting an increase of pension to 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer. 

The amendment was read. Itis as follows: 

In line 3 to strike out the initial letter C.” and insert B.“ 


Mr. WILLITS. I move that the House recede from its amend- 
ment to the Senate bill. It was amistake in the name ampir We 
changed the middle letter of the name from B. to C. It should be 
from C. to B. 

The motion was agreed to. 

DAVID T. STEPHENSON. 

The next pension bill on the Speaker’s table with Senate amend- 
ment was the bill (H. R. No. 3599) granting a pension to David T. 
Stephenson. 

The Senate amendment is as follows: 

Add at the end of the bill: 

And to pay him the same pension as would be allowed a private soldier for 
like disability.” 

The amendment was concurred in. 

AMANDA J. M’FADDEN. 

The next pension bill with Senate amendment on the Speaker's 
table was the bill (H. R. No. 864) granting a pension to Amanda J. 
McFadden. 

The Senate amendment is as follows: 

In line 2, after pension-roll,”’ insert ‘‘ subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws.” 

Tho amendment was concurred in. 

PATRICK SULLIVAN. 

The next pension bill on the Speaker’s table with Senate amend- 
ments was the bill (H. R. No. 1873) for the relief of Patrick Sullivan. 

The Senate amendments are as follows: 

In line 3 strike out 28“ and insert 24; and in line 5 strike out all after the 
word infantry to the end of the bill. 

The amendments were concurred in. 


Mr. BROWNE moved to reconsider the several votes by which the 


Senate amendments were concurred in; and also moved that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


RECORD—HOUSE. JULY 26, 


RECOMMITTAL OF A BILL. 

On motion of Mr. HUTCHINS, by unanimous consent, the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar was disc ed 
from the further consideration of the joint resolution (H. R. No. 191) 
to provide for the settlement of accounts of the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad, and the same was recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 


THOMAS WALSH & CO. 


Mr. SPAULDING. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar from the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 2428) for the relief of 
Thomas Walsh & Co., and to put the same upon its passage. 

The bill was read. It is as follows: 

Be it enacted, de. That the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized and directed 
to pay to Thomas Walsh & Co., of Detroit, Michigan, the sum of $283.25, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, as a refund of penal daties paid 
by them erroneously assessed upon an i of dressed dolls imported by — 
at the port of Detroit, Michigan, in November, 1880. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SPAULDING moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. ; 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOHN E. VENABLE. 


Mr. BLOUNT. I ask unanimous consent to offer for present con- 
sideration a joint resolution for the relief of John E. Venable. I 
desire to be allowed to make a statement in regard to it. 

The joint resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution ? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I object. 


REVENUE-MARINE SERVICE. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I offer for present consideration the 
resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill of the House (H. R. No. 3983) to promote the efficiency of 
the revenne-marine service, now on the House Calendar with amendinents thereto, 
reported from the Committee on Commerce, be made the special order for Wednes- 
day, December 6, 1882, after the morning hour, and from day to day thereafter 
until disposed of, not to interfere with general appropriation bills. 


Mr. HOLMAN, 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Mr. SPRINGER, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
No. 6841) to authorize the purchase of additional grounds for the 
United States court-house and post-office building at Springfield, Ii- 
nois; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Kasson, for three days after the 27th instant. 

To Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina, indefinitely, on account of 
sickness in his family. 

To Mr. ORTH, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined and found duly enrolled bills and 
a 3 resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

A bill (H. R. No. 327) for the relief of John W. Humphrey; 

A bill (S. No. 329) to authorize the preparation and publication of a 
classified, analytical, and descriptive catalogue of all Government 
publications from July 4, 1776 to March 4, 1881; 

A bill (S. No. 314) to designate, classify, and fix the salaries of 
persons in the railway mail service; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. No. 17) relating to the refunding of certain 
internal-revenue taxes illegally against and collected from 
the Detroit House of Correction, in the State of Michigan. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was KAE to; and accordingly (at five o’clock and 
ten minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


I object. 


PETITIONS. 


The folowing ae were laid on the Clerk’s desk, under the 
rule, and refe as follows: 

By Mr. S. S. COX: The petition of Andrew Lutz, for relief—to the 
Committee on Claims. £ 

By Mr. DUGRO: The petition of August Lindner, for a pension— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. A. S. HEWITT: The petition of citizens of New York, for 
the appointment of a select committee to consider the shipping in- 
terests of the United States—to the Committee on Commerce. 


1882. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, July 27, 1882. 


The Senate met at eleven o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secre of the Treasury, transmitting, in compli- 
ance with a resolution of the 22d instant, a statement showing the 
receipts of money from all sources by the United States from 1789 to 
June 30, 1882; and a communication from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, in compliance with a resolution of the 22d in- 
stant, a statement showing the expenditures by the United States 
from 179 to June 30, 1882, for public buildings and other public 
works, and for rivers and harbors, forts, arsenals, and armories ; 
which, on motion of Mr. COCKRELL, were ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

LOAN OF TENTS TO RUSSIAN HEBREW REFUGEES. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the joint res- 
olution (H. R. No. 271) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan 
twenty-five wall tents to the colony of Russian Hebrew refugees, at 
Cimarron, Foote County, Kansas. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 6723) to repeal all laws which 
require the inspection and measurement of wood brought to the 
city of Washington for sale, reported adversely thereon; and the 
bill was postponed indefinitely, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I ask the unanimous consent 
of the Senate to consider the bill (H. R. No. 2592) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary E. Murray. It is a pension case in which there was 
an adverse report. It will only take a minute or two. If it takes 
more time than that I will withdraw it. 

Mr. HALE. I donot want to consent to the consideration of any 
bill that will take more than a minute or two. 

Mr. INGALLS. Will the Senator from Maine consent to the con- 
sideration of any bill that will take only a minute or two? 

Mr. HALE. For a while. 

Mr. INGALLS. There are several bills we should like to pass this 
morning that would only take a minute or two. 

Mr. PLATT. There are on the Calendar ten pension cases in which 
there are majority and minority reports. I think they ought to be 
considered at some time before the close of the session. One of them 
is the case to which the Senator from Pennsylvania has alluded. I 
have no objection to its being taken prec present time. Imerely 
wanted to give this notice, that I think all these cases ought at some 
time to be considered, 

Mr. ALLISON. I think there will be time enough to consider those 
oases in the interval when the appropriation bills will be in confer- 
ence. I think if we are to adjourn soon we had better go on with 
the appropriation bills. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I could have made the state- 
ment I intended to make in regard to the bill I wish to have con- 
sidered in the time that has been taken by Senators in aay orang i the 
order of business, and if the Senate will give me half a minute I can 
now state all there is in the case, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is not up yet. 

Mr. ALLISON. I was not saying anything in reference to the 
matter which the Senator has in charge. 1 was endeavoring to 
respond to the Senator from Connecticut, who wants to take up 
pension bills this morning. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. No, he does not; he only gave 
notice of his intention to call them up at an early day. 

Mr. ALLISON. I merely wanted to say that we could take up 
those bills at intervals when the appropriation bills were not press- 
ing. 

Mr. INGALLS. The only sensible plan is to consume the time in 
W what shall be the order of business. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Is the bill before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
moves to take up the pension bill, which will be announced. 

The Acrixd Secretary. A bill (H. R. No. 2592) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary E. Murray. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand that in these cases there are 
udverse reports. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. There is an adverse report in 
this case and there is a minority report. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. I say that the majority report of the commit- 
tee is adverse. There are a great many cases on the Calendar where 
there is no adverse report, where it is a unanimous report, cases 
which could be disposed of in a minute, and I think they are the 
ones which ought to be disposed of and ought to have precedence. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, I trust the Senator will not 
object to this. i 

. HOAR. I am interested in one pension case of a constituent, 
and I suggest that we have unanimous consent to take up the pend- 
ing pension bills subject to the appropriation bills; that is, the un- 
derstanding being that the appropriation billsshall have the right of 
way—they to come up when the appropriation bills go out. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator mean after the appropriation bills 

ass? Ido not object to any n of course, that does not 
interfere with the appropriation bills. 

Mr. HOAR. I will withdraw my suggestion. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Now I hope there will be no 
gi ei to the consideration of the bill which has been indicated. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to considering 


the bill? 
Mr. COCKRELL. I call for the Calendar. 
The PRESIDENT There is objection. 


7? tempore. 
Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I hope the Senator from Mis- 
souri will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. INGALLS. I ask either for the consideration of the Calendar 
under the Anthony rule or for the consideration of the naval appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. HALE. Under these conditions, then, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will see, I shall have to move to take up the naval 
appropriation bill. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order of business is 
the proceeding under the Anthony rule. 

Mr. PLATT. With the permission of the Senator from Maine, I 
will say that at the first opportunity I shall ask the Senate to take 
up the pension bills to which I have referred. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is right. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Isuggest to the Senator to ask 
for their consideration at this time. 

Mr. PLATT. There seems to be objection to that course. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will wait until after the appro- 
priation bills are out of the way. 

Mr. PLATT, At the first opportunity I shall ask the Senate to 
take up these contested cases, and the Senate can go further with 
the pension bills if it is desired. 

Mr. HALE. Lam very desirousof getting the naval appropriation 
bill out of the way to-day so as to send it to the other House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves to 

tpone the regular order under the Anthony rule. Is there ob- 
Toston ? TheChairhearsnone. Thenhemovesto take up the naval 
appropriation bill. Does the Chair hear any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the bill is before the Senate. 


CREEK ORPHAN FUND, 


Mr. SLATER. I ask the Senator from Maine to yield to me for 
the purpose of taking up the Creek orphan fund bill, which came 
from the House yesterday. 

Mr. HALE. It is only to enter a non-concurrence, I understand, 
and to expedite the disposition of the bill. 


Mr. SLATER. That is all. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate 


the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. No. 
ie to reimburse the Creek orphan fund. The amendment will be 
re 


Mr. SHERMAN. Before the reading proceeds, I should like to ask 
what is the purpose of the Senator from Oregon ? 

Mr. SLATER. My purpose is to move non-concurrence in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives, and to ask for a com- 
mittee of conference. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to that course. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The amendment of the House of Re 
resentatives is to strike out all after the enacting clause of the bill, 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 


That the sum of $251,055.97, with 5 per cent. interest on $176,755.97 from April 
6, 1872, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise approp: for the Lage! age of reimbursing the Creek orphan 
fund, which sum has been diverted from the said fand, and is due to the Creek 
orphans and their heirs under the treaty of March 24, 1832: Provided, That said 
sum shall, in the discretion of the President, be paid to the Creek orphans and 
their heirs under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided further, 
That it shall be the duty of the Secre! of the Interior to ascertain who are en- 
titled under the 3 treaty of March 24, 1832, and the provisions of this act 
to receive the money hereby appropriated ; and itshall be his duty to see that said 
moneys shall be paid to the sceaal beneficiaries under said law, the orphans and 
their heirs, to the exclusion of allclaims by attorneys for fees, except such reason- 
able Wr a Ca as shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior after the 
passage of act: Provided „ That all bonds heretofore purchased with 
moneys belonging to this fund shall be the property of the United States: Pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and in- 
structed to charge the sum of $69,956.68, used for general pu of the Creek 
Nation, the general fund of said nation, and said sum shall be retained by 
the Secret of the Interior in such insi mts as shall not seriously embarrass 
te in of the annual appropriations for the support and necessitics of the Creek 

ation. 
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Mr. SLATER. I move that the Senate non-concur in the amend- 
ments of the House and ask for a committee of conference. 


The motion was to; and the President pro tempore bein 
authorized to appoint the committee, Mr. SLATER, Mr. DAWEs, anc 
Mr. Coke were appointed the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had receded from its amend- 
ment to the bill (S. No. 1819) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Custer. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 

“amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. No. 864) granting a pension to Amanda J. MeFadden ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1873) for the relief of Patrick Sullivan; and 

A bill (H. R. No, 3599) granting a pension to David T. Stephenson. 

The message further announced that the House had d to the 
resolution of the Senate to correct an error in the enrolling of the 
bill (S. No. 972) creating the Oregon Short-Line Railway Company 
a corporation in the Territories of Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate : 

4 bill (H. R. No. 2428) for the relief of Thomas Walsh & Co.; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 6682) to fix the salary of the collector of customs 
of the district of Chicago, Illinois. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The me e further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they 
were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore : 

A bill (H. R. No. 864) granting a pension to Amanda J. McFadden; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1873) for the relief of Patrick Sullivan ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3599) granting a pension to David T. Stephenson; 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 75) allowing the widow of General Ste- 
phen A. Hurlbut, late minister to Peru, one year’s salary ; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 77) allowing the widow of General Jud- 
son Kilpatrick, late minister to Chili, one year’s salary. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. [offer an amendment to the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill, and move its reference to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

Mr. ALLISON. Task that the amendment be read at the Secretary’s 


desk. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. [ask to have it referred without printing. 

The proposed amendment was read, as follows: 

That the Attorney-General of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to ascertain and determine what would be a justand reasonable com- 

nsation for the services rendered by Charles H. Reed in the defense of Charles 
F. Guiteau under the appointment of the United States district court for the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, and to make an allowance therefor, nut exceeding the sum of 
$5,000; and such sum as may be allowed, not exceeding the amount aforesaid, is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. PLUMB. I suggest that that onght to go to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. HALE. By all means. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move its reference to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Appropriations Committee is the proper 


one. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iraise no question of reference. I only wanted to 
know what it was. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

Mr. W AMS. There is no question as to his being entitled to 
some compensation. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not desire to debate the amendment; Ionly 
wanted to see what it related to. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resamed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 6616) making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other pur- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Pennsylvania [ Mr. CAMERON ] as modified, 
which will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

That the naval appropriation bill be recommitted to the Committee on 


Resolved, 
Appropriations, with instructions to strike out all general legislation changin 
— laws and provide for the naval establishment as it now exists. . 


Mr. ANTHONY. The morning business seems to have been gone 
through with very rapidly. I had intended, with the assent of the 
Senator from Maine and with the gracious assistance of the Chair, to 

re-empt the time between the routine business and twelve o’clock 
in favor of the bill for printing the tenth census reports. Every 
Senator must see the importance of that bill and the necessity of 
passing it at once. I hope the Senator from Maine will give way 
until twelve o’clock. I think that bill can be passed in ten minutes. 
I do not wish to say a word upon it, except to vote. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Maine con- 
sent to lay the pending bill aside ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the census bill will create no debate? 

Mr. HALE. I should be very glad, but I have declined to yield 
in regard to other matters which are very pressing, and as the naval 
bill has been taken up, and we have got it before the Senate, I think 
it will be better now in the general disposition of business to go on 
with that, and I hope we may finish it to-day. It is only on that 
account that I decline to yield to my friend from Rhode Island. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, therules of this body have assigned 
the consideration of special subjects to committees organized with 
especial reference to their proper consideration, and the Senate nat- 
urally depends upon the information derived through committees to 
enable them properly to decide upon questions. It is absolutely im- 
possible for any memberof this body to obtain even a general knowl- 
edge of every one of the multifarious and multitudinous subjects 
which come before it unless he has the aid and assistance of a com- 
mittee specially charged with the consideration of the subject who, 
by their experience and special devotion to the class of subjects as- 
sene to them are competent to instruct and to guide the rest of the 
Senate. 

We are asked to-day to vote upon a naval appropriation bill. 
What are appropriation bills? Simply enactments providing money 
to execute existing laws. They are founded upon estimates pre- 

ared in the various Executive Departments, brought here, pub- 

ished to the country, and submitted to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, who sit in judgment upon the estimates of the Departments 
and then report to the Senate that they approve and recommend the 
appropriation of certain moneys for certain ascertained and well- 
known objects. 

But this is not simply a bill appropriating money to maintain the 
personnel of the United States Navy, and to take care of the materiel 
of that Navy. There are many features of general legislation in 
this bill Which go far toward a reorganization of the United States 
Navy, affecting very largely the status as to rank, promotion, and 
retirement of officers of the Navy, and affecting them most seri- 
ously. 

Now, what have we to guide us on this subject? Was there in the 
other House a report from the Committee on Naval Affairs? Did the 
Navy Department in its last report suggest or give the reasons why 
these proposed changes should take place? Has the Naval Commit- 
tee of the Senate made any report? Even the honorable Senator 
who has charge of this bill gave a statement of the condition of the 
Navy, but he gave no rationale why these changes should be made, 
nor did he even explain them. 

What is the upshot of all this? It is that upon appropriation 
bills you are ingrafting general legislation. It is a bad: Fors of leg- 
islation. Suppose upon the appropriation for the support of the 
judicial branch were proposed to be ingrafted such a bill as you, sir, 
introduced from the Judiciary Committee reforming importantly the 
judicial system. Suppose that had come from the Committee on 
FS id ramen without any reference to the Judiciary Committee, 
and with no report, no one would say it was a proper or safe mode 
of legislation. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me to make a suggestion 


here? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator refers to the non-action of the Naval 
Committee of the House in this bill. If he will examine the debates 
which took place in the House, which I have here in full, he will 
find that the Naval Committee of the House acted in conjunction 
with the Committee on Appropriations, made suggestions and amend- 
ments, and that one of the most er emg features, and perhaps the 
most important feature, of this bill was incorporated upon it in the 
House of Representatives on the motion of the Naval Committee of 
the House represented byits chairman. The Naval Committee there 
did not antagonize the bill and seek to destroy it as the Naval Com- 
mittee does here; but because it had not been able in any way to 
bring its own matters before the House it joined with the Committee 
on Appropriations cordially and helped it forward in this work. The 
bill as sent to us that the Committee on Appropriations of the Sen- 
ate took hold of is the joint production of all the committees in the 
House having any 3 over the matter; and I hope the Sen- 
ator will reat the debate ee this out. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will not say but what it is my righi and perhaps 
my duty to inform myself of the current debates in the other House, 
although by our rules we are not allowed to refer to them here. 
But I cannot avoid knowledge of a public fact, what is called judi- 
cial knowledge, and that is that the House of Representatives as at 
present organized has in fact the same persons in control of the 
Naval Committee, the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy De- 
partment and the Appropriations Committee, and no wonder they 
are in perfect coincidence ; no wonder they can agree in debate when 
the three committees are com dof almost the same ruling indi- 
viduals. It is a triple head, the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Navy Department, the Committee on Naval Affairs, the Committee 
on Appropriations. It is tria juncta in unum. That is the fact, and 
therefore, of course, the debate will be naturally harmonious, being 


conducted always by the same gentlemen bringing in the bill from 
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one committee, and authorizing it from another, and agreeing to it 
from a third. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator allow me to make a suggestion in 
regard to the matter in the other House? 

r. BAYARD. Of course. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have read that debate, and whoever reads the 
debate will observe that the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs in the House complains not of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, but he complains of the fact that only fragmentary portions of 
the measure matured by the Naval Committee had been incorporated 
by the Committee on 1 riations of the House in the bill which 
oe us. He is tha for what he can get, and so expresses 
himself. 

Mr. HALE. Did he not move a very important feature of this bill, 
and was it not put on in the House? 

Mr. BLAIR. It is true that he assented to its being done, but who- 
ever reads those speeches will see that he explicitly complains that 


the mature, well-defined, and well-rounded measure of the Committee‘ 


on Naval Affairs of the House is botched and butchered, and he is 
only thankful to the Appropriations Committee for the favors that the 
Naval Committee do get, which is the bill as it came to the Senate. 

Mr, ALLISON, That is they complained that $10,000,000 was not 
ap topna as they wanted to haye done, 

. BLAIR. And various measures which they thought essential 
to a reorganization of the Navy. 

Mr. BAYARD. I only repeated what is a well-known public fact, 
and to account for what the honorable Senator from Maine has stated, 
the entire and remarkable coincidence in opinion and co-operation 
between the three committees in the House, becanse as I say they 
are the same gentlemen playing different parts, but with neverthe- 
less the same actor in each. I only say that because it illustrates 
what I may call the vice of this species of legislation, and that is, of 
general legislation being incorporated upon what ought to be strictly 
an appropriation bill. 

It seems to me that while the Appropriations Committee is ex- 
pressly raised to consider the estimates of the Departments and to 
consider the propon nons of the other committees, yet that general 
legislation relating to any particular branch of service ought to pass 
through the hands of the usual and appropriate . 
in the present case is assuredly the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Here am I, a member of this body, endeavoring to inform myself 
fairly and properly as to what my vote should be upon a naval ap- 
propriation bill, and in regard to certain features of general legisla- 
tion I find upon it. Where am I to look for the information? My 
friend from Maine says take the records of the House debate and 
there you will find that a member of the Appropriations Committee, 
who is also a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, who is also 
a member of the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and that debate will show that he and his friends were entirely 
in harmony with themselves, and that the committees being thus 
composed have to indorse themselves and each other with 
entire mutuality. Such a result may be impressive to him but it is 
far from satisfactory to me. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is mistaken. The chairman of the com- 
mittee who moved this important amendment is not a member of the 
ane Committee and never has S 

Mr. BAYARD. No, he is a member of the Committee on Expendi- 
Pete in the Navy Department and also of the Committee on Naval 

‘airs. 

Mr. HALE. He isa member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
which is the distinctive committee. The Committee on Naval Ex- 
penditures is a nominal committee which never meets. He did com- 
plain, as my friend from New Hampshire says, because his plan was 
a bill that comprehended an expense of $10,000,000, and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House did not believe that the Navy 
was in a condition where so much money ought to be expended, and 
the amendment that he moved and which is most important and is 
embodied in this bill was cut down in its amount at the suggestion 
of the Committee on 1 of the House. But the whole 
great features of the bill were put on by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, who was not a member of the Committee on 
sy RE 

r. BAYARD. Ihave not yet proceeded to criticise the features 
of this bill; I am only speaking of the rules and forms of legislation. 
Three years , in the mouth of May, 1879, the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill was vetoed by the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, for the reason that general legislation was 
ingrafted upon an appropriation bill. It was the first time in the 
history of this Government that a bill had ever been vetoed for an 
alleged defect in form, but nevertheless it was the will and pleasure 
and within the power constitutionally of that official, te veto one of 
the appropriation bills of the Government on the ground, as he 
stated, that it contained general legislation. 

It is not my 3 it is certainly not my intent, as I am not a 
member of the House of Representatives, to have anything to say in 
regard to the organization of their House, excepting that when lam 
referred by the honorable Senator from Maine to the proceedings of 
that House and when I ask why can we not have a report to justify 
and explain and influence properly our votes here upon the subject 
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from some committee, I am told that the debates of that body will 
disclose the best reason, and show that the three committees of the 
House were in remarkable accord, then I cannot nap saying that 
all three committees are confessedly under the same individual influ- 
ence. 

Therefore it is that I am disposed to vote for this motion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, not in the slightest degree from e e or distrust 
of the honorable gentlemen upon the Committee on Appropriations, 
not in the 5 de a criticism upon what they have done, 
but because I think that this business comes before us frem an 
unusual and I may add an improper channel; I mean by that, an 
irregular channel. If the Navy of the United States is to be sub- 
stantially changed in structure, it is proper that the Committee on 
Naval Affairs should give us the reasons why; and when they bring 
in a bill here they should accompany it by a report justifying the 
changes which they propose to make in the existing laws—— 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is always so courteous that I wish to 
ask him one question. 1 know the Senator is seeking to do what is 
the right and wise thing in this matter. 

Mr. BAYARD. I say this without intending the slightest per- 
sonal reflection. 

Mr. HALE. Ithink the Senator’s course here is such asto lead me 
properly to assume that he is seeking the right conrse. He has just 
said that he is inclined to vote for this proposition, which cuts off 
the legislative parts of the bill by referring it with instructions to 
lop them off. Does he not think it would be a more effectual way of 
arriving at a just judgment as to the provisions that are incorporated 
in this bill to vote down that proposition, and when the different pro- 
visions come up they will be explained in detail. They will be modi- 
fied if need be; they will be stricken out seriatim if the Senate con- 
eludes that that is wise; but we shall then have the process of de- 
liberation upon the different clauses; and does not the Senator deem 
aes in ms way we get at a more thorough investigation of the 
subject 

Mr. BAYARD. I must say in regard to that, that I feel inclined 
to respect and obey the request of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
There is such a thing as proper jurisdiction in regard to measures; 
and I hold that if there can be appropriate jurisdiction, it is that 
when the organization of the American Navy is to be chan the 
Committee on Naval Affairs should have something to say abont it. 

But I want now to pass to another matter. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. LoGan] yesterday, with his usual force, brought before 
the Senate the vast disproportion of the personnel of the Navy to the 
ships of the Navy, and argued that there was something necessary 
to deplete those numbers by retirement or in some other way, but at 
any rate to deplete the numbers of the officers of the Navy. 

Now what are the facts? For the last ten years, perhaps for the 
last fifteen, we have been in an era of change and invention in naval 
architecture, naval artillery, and naval warfare, so that ships and 
guns which were useful fifteen years ago to-day are worthless. The 
consequence is that, not having kept pace with modern invention, 
not having had in the control of the avy such minds as were com- 
petent or willing to consider these subjects and to prove themselves 
able to keep this country abreast of modern invention, we have not 
to-day in the Navy of the United States a single first-class ship of 
modern construction. But while we have not ships and while we 
have not the artillery, we have had the annual crops, so to speak, of 
officers graduated from our Naval Academy. The American naval 
schools are of the first rank. The American navy, speaking of the 
ships, is of the lowest. There is that disproportion, and therefore 
the question is because you have now no good ships will you cease 
having competent officers or asupply of officers for any future navy 
we may hereafter build ? 

In our Army the avowed policy which we have pursued has been 
since 1865 to preserve a large nucleus of official skill, of educated 
men, who should act as officers to extemporize the massof the Army 
by the aid of that skill, and in this of course is involved a vast dis- 
12 of officers to the rank and file of the Army. In the Navy 

take it for granted much of the same thing has been made neces- 
sary from the fact that we have fallen entirely in the rear in the way 
of naval architecture and construction, and in the mean time our 
Naval Academy has been sending forth to us the usual supply of 
young, accomplished, and well-educated officers. 

Iam disposed to believe that if there is to be an adjustment in the 
relative proportions of these two essentials to the Navy, we had better 
have ships fit and worthy of the personnelof our Navy than cut down 
and dismiss the personnel because we do not happen just now to have 
theships. Isay that it is a just and severe commentary upon the man- 
ner in which the Navy has been controlled for the last ten or twelve 
years that we should be in the lamentable condition so far as shi 
and guns are concerned that we are to-day. But the causes and 
reasons are not difficult of ascertainment. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me right there? I think he 
has misapprehended what I said. He speaks of cutting down the 
Navy and dismissing officers from the Navy. Thereisno 9 
do 8 of the kind; there is no attempt to dismiss anybody 
from the Navy. The bill only provides that when certain officers of 
a certain e are retired their places shall not be filled. It does 
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not reduce the number. We know that twenty-five commodores 
will be retired in seven years. Their ages shown in the register 
make that a patent fact, and when they are retired and on the re- 
tired list we do not put on the active list any more commodores. 
That is not dismissing anybody from the service. 

Mr. BAYARD. Will my friend allow me to get through what I 


was saying ? 
Mr. LOGAN . One other thing. The Senator spoke of the Army. 
I wish to call his attention so that in his address to the Senate he 
may draw the parallel if he desires to do so. A commodore in the 
Navy is of the same rank as a brigadier-general in the Army. We 
have in the Army 25,000 soldiers, and twenty-five brigadiers and 
three major-generals on the active list. In the Navy,with not 4,000 
men, you have twenty-five commodores of the rank of brigadier- 
neral of the Army—five in the Army and twenty-five in the Navy. 
That is the disproportion. 
Then I want to call the Senator's attention to another thing. If 
this Government had two handred ships to-day manned, with forty 
each, which I presume she never will have-if she had a navy 
of two hundred ironclads to-day, with forty guns each, you have 
more officers than would be necessary to command that number of 


ships. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I prefer concluding what I have 
to say, without further interruption. For the present disproportion 
between the personnel of the Navy and the materiel of the Navy in 
the way of ships, there is an obvious cause. It is that while we have 
gone on graduating officers, we have wholly ceased to build ships, 
and the consequence is what you now see. 

I do not care, for the 8 of argument, how the personnel of 
the Navy is to be diminish „whether you want to stop promotion 
or whether you want to retire, or whether you want to stop the sup- 

ly by preventing the entrance of cadets into our naval school. 
That is a question of detail upon which I want the ee of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and I want their judgment founded 
upon the testimony of those officers of the Navy who are best quali- 
fied to give it; and that I mean to say we have not got in regard 
to this bill. 

There is a fact also which we may as well look at. Under our po- 
litical system, within the last fifteen or eighteen months there have 
been four consecutive heads of the Navy Department. Mr. Thomp- 
son of Indiana was succeeded by Mr. Goff of West Virginia; Mr. 
Goff of West Virginia by Mr. Hunt of Louisiana; Mr. Hunt of 
Louisiana by Mr. Chandler of New Hampshire, and all these within 
the space of eighteen months or less. 

Is it not also a fact, that the prior occupation and line of studies 
of none of these gentlemen had qualified him for the post? It is no 
derogation either of the character or abilities of these gentlemen to 
say that they had nothing on God’s earth to do with ships or ship- 

ing, or navigation prior to the time that they were inducted into the 
Ravy Department, and whatever of natural fitness there may have 
been, whatever adaptability there may have been, no time was given 
in any case for them to acquire knowledge in the few months they 
were allowed to remain in office. It was impossible that any proper 
comprehension of the duties of the office could have been obtained, 
much less that knowledge which could be made the basis of any prin- 
ciple upon which a Navy was to be built and organized. 

fore that time there was during nearly the whole of General 
Grant’s administration but a single incumbent, and what were the 
facts broadly stated to the country of that administration? Appro- 
priations running considerably over $20,000,000 per annum were 
voted, were spent, and year by year the Navy grew weaker and more 
insignificant until finally it virtually died in the hands of those who 
had charge of it. 

Can any man here doubt that it would have been wiser and more 
economical in the spring of 1869 to have made a rendezvous of every 
naval ship of the United States at Fortress Monroe, for instance, and 
there have made a bonfire of them all or sunk them and then put the 
officers and crew on full pay, from that time to this? Would it not 
have been an economy compared to that which was done? Would 
there not have been e money out of the two hundred and odd 
millions—one hundred and seventy and odd millions in cash, and fifty 
odd millions in material—would there not have been enough money 
left to have given us this day at least $75,000,000 wherewith to buy 
at least fifteen first-class modern ships of warsuch as Italy has now 
upon her list? 

We have not even a second-class modern ship of war. A modern 
ship of war such as the English have employed lately to bombard 
Alexandria will cost in round numbers $5,000,000; that is to say, a 
seagoing ship, if not fully armored, armored sufficiently to deflect 
the missiles of powerful artillery, and more than that, having what 
the American people do not possess, guns adapted to modern war- 
fare. We have not in the Navy a single first-class gun. I read in 
an intelligent speech in the debate to which I have been commended 
by my friend from Maine,—for I have tried as well as my duties in 
this body will permit me to keep myself informed of the debates of 
the House of Representatives on this subject,—that the Government 
not only has not a single gun worthy of the second or third rank in 
modern artillery, but it has not the machinery to make such guns; 
and one of the first expenses recommended, and I think most wisely 


recommended, by the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of 
the Honse was the expenditure of $1,000,000 to buy a steam-hammer 
to enable us to in to make our own guns, 

Now this bill proposes to improve upon this lamentable condition 
of affairs. It ee as I understand to start with the construc- 
bork of a couple of fast-steaming steel cruisers, all well enough in 

eir Way 

Mr. PLUMB. Will the Senator at that point allow me to ask him 
a question? 

r, BAYARD. A question, with pleasure, 

Mr. PLUMB. I ask him, then, whether he does not think it would 
be much more prudent to leave the question of the construction of 
a navy to the Naval Committee than to refer the mere question of 
the personnel of the Navy to that committee? I understand this 
measure does not sree] aed a mere reference for the purpose of 
striking down anything in regard to the construction of the Navy, 
but sine. in regard to the personnel. 

Mr. BAYARD. I think that if I had had the attention of the Sen- 
ator he would have found that I was not objecting to the want of 
the attention of the Naval Committee to the whole of this bill, but 
that I think we do need their action, advice, and examination in re- 
spect to construction as much as we do upon a change in the organ- 
ization of the personnel of the Navy. I hold that the two are insep- 
arable, If you mean to have ships you must have educated and 
scientific men to navigate them. If you mean to employ scientific 
men in your Navy you must have: proper ships, and therefore for 
both and for each in my judgment it would require to-day as in the 
past the employment of the information that you ought naturally to 
seek from the committee specially charged with the subject. 

My friend from Maine asked me in regard to the debate in the 
House. Now, if I am not mistaken, this bill contains an amendment 
compulsorily to retire Admiral Porter from his special rank and that 
amendment was vigorously combated by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House. I not right in that, I ask 


the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. HALE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did not hear his ques- 
tion. What was it? 

Mr. BAYARD. This bill I believe contains an amendment com- 


pulsorily to retire Admiral Porter; and as I remember, that proposi- 
tion was vigorously combated by the chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of the House in the debate there. 

Mr. HALE. This is the history of that matter 

Mr. BAYARD. Now is not thatthe fact? Did not that gentle- 
zen oppose the amendment compelling the retirement of Admiral 

orter 

Mr. HALE. That was struck ont on a point of order. 
reached discussion. 

Mr. BAYARD. Did henot express his objection to it? 

Mr. HALE. That I do not remember. If the Senator will bear 
with me, he will remember that I stated that the clause in relation 
to the Admiral of the Navy was the only matter upon this bill that 
was not either found in the bill as it came from the Honse or strictly 
a modification and adaptation of that. That is a matter that the Sen- 
ate must deal with itself, either upon à point of order or upon the 
question whether it shall remain or not. That did not come to the 
1 from the House. I stated that frankly when I opened the 

ebate. 

Mr. BAYARD. I should not have referred to that fact now had it 
not beeu that the Senator from Maine referred to the debate in the 
House as being the proper source from which we should obtain in- 
formation to guide our votes here, and I happened to remember that 
in the course of the speech which I read there was an opposition 
expressed which that gentleman felt to the amendment which now 
finds a place in this bill. Bat I do not propose to discuss the merits 
of the general legislation contained in this bill. 

There were obvious reasons to my mind to account for the dispro- 
portion of numbers so dwelt upon by the Senator from Illinois yes- 
terday, so emphasized by him, making it apparent to me that he 
referred to the officers of the Navy of the United States as a mass 
of dead-heads, men who are seeking sea service pro forma, not real 
sea service, overfilling the ships for the sake of getting sea-pay. It 
is easy to show by an obvious reference to existing facts, to the facts 
of history, why this must nee ily be so. 

‘The manner in which the Navy has been administered has pre- 
vented us from having a proper number or description of ships; and 
there does not seem to have been the ability or the power or the dis- 
position to originate such a Navy as I think the people of the United 
States ought to have and which as a commercial nation in my judg- 
ment it is essential they should have. 

I have said more than I intended when I rose; I should long since 
have ended had I not been so constantly apie: , the sake of 
emphasizing the fact that I believe in the jurisdiction of the appro- 
priate committee over this subject, and if they move to be allowed 
to consider it or to certo their plans, I should hope the Senate fol- 
lowing its rules of business would so commit the bill. It is not the 
slightest reflection upon the Committee on Appropriations; it is only 
a question of what is orderly and proper in the discharge of business, 
and then when the bill shall come before the Senate we shall have 
a chance to vote upon its various provisions. 


It. never 
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Mr. ALLISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. LOGAN. Allow me to suggest to the Senatorfrom Delaware, 
as he spoke about my trying to make out that these men were dead- 
heads, that Idid not use any such language. Let me ask him a ques- 
tion: Suppose a vessel, not a sea-going vessel, but a man-of-war was 
out here in the Potomac River properly officered and manned ; sup- 
pose some of the other officers who are on shore go on that vessel and 
establish their quarters there by permission, make their offices there 
for the purpose of doing what they are doing on shore, drawing ma 
&c., so as to get sea-pay ; would he consider that a violation of the 
law or dodging the law or an honest compliance with the law? 

Mr. BAY I think that while they were at sea they necessa- 
rily would be gaining nautical e ience and necessarily exercising 
those faculties which would enable them to command ships at sea. 
You may have too many officers for the duty; nevertheless they will 
be there; they will assist in its performance; anditis whatI would 
call keeping them in training. 

Mr. LOGAN . But that is not my question. The question i 
where men do not go on board a vessel for sea duty, but goonb 
and live on a vessel that is anchored here, where they do not belong 
to the vessel, and make their offices on board of it to do that whic 
would be shore duty, merely to obtain sea-pay, would the Senator 
consider that an honorable way of ‘getting pay out of the Treasury? 

Mr. BAYARD. If an officer is ordered to sea and does his duty on 
shore and it is done honorably and faithfully, no one has a right to 
complain of it because those who organized the law, those who have 
charge of the Navy should see to it that there are the proper ships 
for them. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have nothing to say about those ordered to sea; 
I only say that if they order too many it is the fault of somebody, 
and we ought to co against it. But where men go on board a 
vessel merely to w sea pay when they do not belong to the vessel, 
that is a different proposition. I do not wish to name any names, 


but 

Mr. MILLER, of California. When has such a thing occurred? 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not want to get into a discussion with any- 
body on this point; but if the Senator will inquire of the proper 
authority he will see whether there was such a case, and he will not 
only see whether there was such a case but he will see that the head 
of the Government had to order them away from there. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I will not occupy the attention of 
the Senate long in the discussion of the pending question. I shall 
not undertake to discuss the merits of the provisions in this bill, 
whether they are wise or otherwise, whether they ought to be 
adopted or rejected. I want to address myself for a moment to the 

- orderly conduct of business in this body. 

We of the Committee on Appropriations were pretty roundly 
scored and scolded yesterday by gentlemen of the Naval Committee 
for our conduct with reg to this bill. I take no offense at these 
criticisms, They are perfectly proper criticisms no doubt, but I 
want the Senate to understan e effect of them. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate first to this naval bill and 
the legislative provisions in it. It came to this body on the 6th day 
of July. On the 13th day of July, one week afterward, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations reported it back to the Senate with sundry 
amendments. This is the 27th day of July, or, in other words, it is 
three weeks since this bill came within the jurisdiction of the Sen- 
ate and within the jurisdiction of its members for examination, dis- 
cussion, and preparation of amendments. Although the bill was 
not formally referred to the Naval Committee, the Naval Committee 
have had an opportunity, as every Senator has had an opportunity, 
to examine it and to propose amendments to it, and, unless I am very 
much mistaken, that committee has proposed a great number of 
amendments to this bill. 

Mr. ROLLINS. No one of which has received the favorable action 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; but that shows that the Naval Com- 
mittee has had jurisdiction of this subject. They have so far as they 
could complied with the 1 of the Senator from Delaware, 
that they ought to advise the Senate how to vote upon these legis- 
lative questions. So that the Naval Committee have done all, at 
least I presume they have done all they could doif this billhad been 
formally referred to them. They have taken it up, I suppose, day 
by day and night by night, as the Committee on Appropriations 
have. I suppose while we were sitting in our Appropriations Com- 
mittee room day by day and night by night studying this bill, the 
Committee on Naval Affairs were in their room doing the same thing, 
and that they have carefully gone over this bill and suggested 
amendments which they think are wise amendments. They say the 
Committee on Appropriations did not adopt them. Very well, the 
contest will come between the Naval Committee and the Appropria- 
tions Committee, if there be a contest, when the bill is up for con- 
sideration, and I will say to Senators that there are a great many 
amendments to various bills offered by committees of this body and 
sent to the Committee on mg fr eg eee that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations do not adopt. hy? Because webelieve that the mat- 
ters to which they relate are more clearly within the jurisdiction of 
these committees, and that they onght to present those amendments 
and debate them in open Senate. y referring them to the Com- 


mittee on Appropriations under our rules they have jurisdiction in 
the Senate of those amendments, so that they can be offered and dis- 
cussed here. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to suggest that 
on the bill we are about to report to-morrow morning, the sundry 
civil bill, I think there are from fifteen to twenty very important 
amendments that we have referred back to the committees submit- 
ting them, asking them to present them for themselves, because they 
spate about them, saying that we should make no objection to 

em 

Mr. ALLISON. I thank the Senator from Kentucky for so remind- 
ing me. These are amendments that more nearly and directly a 
pertain to questions under the jurisdiction of other committees. 85 
we say, let those committees offer those amendments in the Senate. 
Now, what is the proposition ? 

Mr. HOAR. Is it not the habit of your committee to make points 
of order when such amendments are offered in the Senate ? 

Mr. ALLISON. Not at all. 

Mr. HOAR. Wasit not so with the increase of the district judges’ 
salaries, of which a large ority of the Senate was in favor? 

Mr. ALLISON. I thank the Senator from Massachusetts for giv- 
ing me that hint. That was a change in the existing law; and that 
is what the Committee on Appropriations is gibed for this morning, 
and hung up here to the derision and scorn ofthe Naval Committee par- 
ticularly, because they have forsooth undertaken here and there to 
change the existing law. Now the Senator from Massachusetts finds 
fault with me because I or some other Senator upon the Committee 
on Appropriations made the point of order that the amendment sug- 

by the Senator was legislation. 

Mr. HOAR. I found no fault; I only pointed out the fact, and I 
neither o 8 approbation nor censure, 

Mr. PLUMB. The point of order that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts complains of was made by myself. I did not make it as a 
member of the Appropriations Committee, under instructions of the 
committee, but without any suggestion from any other member of 
the committee. I made it 3 — 5 in my capacity as a member of this 
body, and for the time being totally oblivious of the fact that Iwas 
a member of the Appropriations Committee; and it had no relation 
to that in any way whatever. 

Mr. HOAR. The point is this: I understand the Senator from 
Iowa is making the suggestion that, having a bill which he is now 
defending come from his committee with a large portion of it con- 
sisting of new legislation of a most important character, the proper 
way is for Senators to 1 their amendments to the appro- 

riation bill and let the Senate act upon them. I pointed out to 

im in reply that nobody but the Committee on Appropriations is 
permitted to exercise that privilege. No other Senator is permitted 
to test the sense of the Senate as to whether a majority of the Senate 
will insert new legislation in connection with an appropriation bill. 
That committee invariably makes the point of order. 

Mr. ALLISON. If new legislation is proposed by the Committee 
on Appropriations any Senator can make the point of order en it 
just as well as the Committee on Appropriations can make it on any 
Senator’s amendment. Take this very matter of the retirement of 
Admiral Porter. Dowe not know ectly well that any Senator 
here can get up and make a point of order on that amendnient when 
it is reached? Why? Because it is new legislation suggested in 
violation of our rules; but that objection does not apply to a great 
many amendments to this bill. Why? Because the whole frame- 
work of this bill comes to us from the House of Representatives. 
They have there avery different rule from what we have here. Their 
rule is that legislation is in order on an appropriation bill when the 
tendency of that legislation is to reduce expenditures; and every 
legislative provision on this appropriation bill which comes from the 
House of Representatives not only in theory but in fact does reduce 
the expenses of the naval establishment. The intention of this bill 
from the beginning to the end, so far as the legislative provisions 
are concerned, is to reduce the personnel of the naval establishment, 
beginning with midshipmen and extending on through to the grade 
of 3 


It is intended to save to the people of this country large sums of 
money which hitherto have been appropriated for the maintenance 
and support of the Navy with reference to its personnel, and I confess 
with some amazement to find the other side of the Chamber standing 
here apparently as one solid phalanx e the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, when by the provisions of this bill there is the inten- 
tion and purpose to reduce the expenses of this Government in a large 
degree. I had supposed that when propositions of that character 
came up, being in order inthe House of Representatives under their 
rules, and not being in order if originated here under our rules, no 
objection would be made to the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions coming in with these legislative provisions with such modif- 
cations as in their judgment were wise and proper, not detracting or 
taking from any other committee of this body or any Senator in this 
body his privilege of suggesting such other and different amendments 
as he may desire to propose to these provisions, and every one of 
these provisions in this bill is subject to amendment. 

Mr. FARLEY. The Senator refers to the solid phalanx on this side 
of the Chamber. Does not the Senator know that the opposition to 
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the 


pro amendments in that portion of the bill comes from mem- 

bers on that side of the Chamber and not from those on this? Ionly 
wanted to correct the Senator in that proposition. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am very happy to be corrected. I withdraw 


that su tion, because I do not wish to prolong this debate. 

Now, I want to call the attentiou of Senators to another thing in 
connection with this bill. By recommitting it to the Committee on 
Appropriations to strike out this legislation you do not thereby ac- 
complish its striking out. This legislation comes to us from the 
House of Representatives and we cannot get rid of it in this per- 
functory sort of way by directing the Committee on Appropriations 
to strike it out. What is the effect of that? Let me ask Senators 
on both sides of the Chamber, are we peepared now on the 27th day 
of July to enter into a contest with the House of Representatives 
upon a question of the reduction of expenditures when they have 
with a great degree of unanimity agreed to the various provisions 
looking to a reduction of expenditures in this bill? 

What will be the effect if the 7 of Senators is carried out 
on this bill? The effect of it wil that we shall be directed to 
make appropriations for the naval establishment as it exists, and 
these legislative provisionsare still in the bill with the obnoxious feat- 
ures that some of them have in the judgment at least of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, as also in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs; these provisions are still retained in the bill, 
and the bill goes back to the House with our amendments, What 
will the House do with it? In a contest of that character, made by 
the Senate, avowedly and professedly, against legislation tending to 
reduce expenditures, tending to reform with reference to the Navy 
and the navy-yards of our country, do you 1 7 the House of Rep- 
resentatives or any other body of men will sit down quietly and 
allow us to do that thing? Will they not say “We will confer with 
the Senate upon these questions,” and what will that mean? It will 
mean that every one of these legislative provisions, instead of being 
carefully debated in the Senate by Senators having responsibility 
each and every one for himself, will be referred to a conference com- 
mittee. The House will disagree to our amendments, striking out 
this legislation and ask for a conference, and some of the men who 
are 80 ed by Senators on this floor with regard to this legisla- 
tion will be upon that conference, and then the question will be how 
this legislation shall be amended. It will then probably be finally 
shaped by six men instead of by the body of the Senate. 

So, unless Senators are ready to enter into a contest with the House 
of Representatives lasting two or three weeks upon this bill with re- 
lation to the legislative provisions in it, I submit to them that it is 
wiser and more expeditious in the treatment of these questions to 
debate them here in open Senate, and to express our opinions by yea- 
and-nay votes as to whether or not we di to these provisions. 
Then we can meet the House of Representatives upon each and orery 
one of these provisions with the opinion of the Senate, and not wit 
a mere perfunctory striking out of all legislation, whether it is good, 
bad, or indifferent. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that these legislative provisions are in 
the bill; they cannot be got out of the billexcept by the agreement 
of the House of Re resentatives; and if we want to expeditiously 

t rid of this naval bill and have it become a law, in my 5 
it is wiser and better for us to grapple with these questions of legis- 
lation and if they do not meet with our approval let us vote them 
down. I care very little what is done with this bill one way or the 
other. So far as recommitting it to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is concerned, I will promise Senators that if it is recommitted 
we will regard this as an instruction to us which shall apply not 
only to this bill but to every bill committed to the Committee on 
Appropriations. There is now before us the sundry civil bill, which 
has on it some legislative provisions that have come from the House, 
some of them important, some very important in reference to the 
question of economy. Asa matter of course, if it is unwise for us 
to take up matters of legislation in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, we shall obey the will of the Senate and strike them all out. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Is that a threat? 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; that is no threat, and is not intended as 
a threat. I am only speaking of the difficulties there are in this 
question, because these legislative provisions came from the House 
of Representatives, If they originated, in the Senate, I think Sen- 
ators would have aright to say that we were usurping power that did 
not belong to us. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator from Iowa a question? There 
are thirteen appropriation bills, I think, or thereabouts. Of those 
the Senate has passed already eleven, each one of them containing, 
as was shown, legislation initiated in the House to which the Senate 
has assented. At every session of the Senate since the Senator has 
been a.member of the Committee on Appropriations it has done the 
same thing. Now suppose Senators, without 3 their reasons, 
choose to ct the Committee on Appropriations that in this par- 
ticular case the Senate desires the appropriations without this par- 
ticular legislation, how does that justify him in threatening the 
Senate that the committee will strike out all general legislation in 
other risk riation bills hereafter ? 

Mr. N. What right has the Senator from Massachusetts 
standing in his place to accuse me of threatening the Senate? Ido 
not threaten the Senate. I say nothing of that sort. Isay that this 


legislation upon this bill is not legislation which originated with the 
Senate of the United States or its committees. 

Mr. HOAR. But the Senator has said that he will regard, not the 
vote on all the other bills which the Senate has adopted, but the fail- 
ure to permit the particular legislation which he approves to remain 
on this bill, as an instruction to strike out all legislative matter 
involved in other bills. 

Mr. ALLISON. No. 

Mr. HOAR. The sundry civil bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not put it in that aspect. 

Mr. HOAR. Then I misunderstood the Senater. 

Mr. ALLISON. I certainly said nothing which would bear the 
construction which the Senator puts on my language. 

Mr. HOAR. I think that if the Senator asks ie Reporter to read 
what he said he will find that it was exactly put in that form. 

Mr. ALLISON. Itis not of sufficient importance to take up the 
time of the Senate to read the notes of what I said. 

Mr. HOAR. Whatever his language was, as shown by the notes, 
I will admit, and will withdraw the word “threat” ceriainly if it is 
not justified by what the Senator said. 

Mr. ALLISON. What I meant to say was this: here isa propo- 
sition to recommit this bill to the Committee on Appropriations with 
instructions to strike out all legislation. There is not the slightest 
peene in that resolution that wise legislation ought to be retained 

ere. It is an instruction tothe Committee on Appropriations to go 
through with this bill and to take everything SRAN 
lation and strike it out. 

Now, what are we to infer from that? We are to infer that the 
Committee on Appropriations hereafter are not to consider the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of legislative provisions contained in appropria- 
tion bills from the Honse of Representatives, but whenever they 
come across a provision of legislation they are to strike it out. 
Why? Because that is the sense of the Senate. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts are with meinthat? Is thereany pretense 
here that this motion is based upon the idea that this is vicious legis- 
lation or unwise legislation? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. It does not so appear in the resolution. 

Mr. LOGAN. Allow me to suggest that ifthe proposition is that 
the Appropriations Committee l not report legislation because it 
is an Appropriations Committee and it ought to come from another 
committee on this bill, does not the same rule apply to every other 
bill? If that be true and the Senator from 3 insists that 
this shall go back and that it shall not apply to any other bill, then 
it is a mere pretense so far as this proposition is concerned, and the 
rule will apply only as the Senator wants it to be applied. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. Allow me—— 

Mr. ALLISON. I will allow the Senator if he does not prolong 
his remarks. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Iowa asked me a question and the 
Senator from Illinois rose and added to the question. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. HOAR. I will state my own opinion about this matter. Iam 
not prepared to say that the legislation in this bill is all vicious legis- 
lation. I do not put my action upon that ground, though I expect 
to vote for this resolution. I was very much impressed with the 
argument made by the Senator from Illinois in favor of a portion of 
the legislation in this bill; but I do think that it is of so important 
and grave a character. and some of it so objectionable, that having 
examined it all I think it isbetter to strike it out of this appropria- 
tion bill that comesin here at the close of the session, when it cannot 
have the necessary and proper consideration which it should have, 
and let it be brought forward as a separate measure. 

Take the matter of the sale of the navy yas, as to which power 
is given to the Secretary of the Navy. eel interested as a repre- 
sentative of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in that matter. 
There are some naval officers of t distinction who believe that 
the Charlestown navy-yard is of vital importance to the defense in 
war of the city of Boston and of the city of New York as well, for a 
reason which I will not detain the Senate to state. I understand 
that naval officers of high rank entertain that opinion. There are 
other authorities equally as high who think it is merely an invita- 
tion to an attack, of no value at all where it is for defensive pur- 

I do not feel prepared to deal with that question now, and 

do not want the power to close the navy-yards put into the hands 

of any single Department officer, especially a Department officer who 

has not been six months in his seat, though a gentleman of great 

ability and capacity, and as capable as anybody I know of to deal 

with such a question. I do not want that power to be vested in him. 
I want it stricken out. 

Mr. ALLISON. But it is in the bill which came from the House. 

Mr. HOAR. I want to strike it out. 

Mr. ALLISON. Why does not the Senator move to strike it out? 
It is perfectly in order to move to strike it out. Any Senator can do 
that; and I have no doubt the Senator with his persuasive manner 


relates to legis- 


in ar, t can persuade the Senate that it ought to be stricken 
out; but revenons d nos moutons, I want to call him back to the point I 
made. He says, I believe, that he has not examined this bill. 

Mr. HOAR. I said I had examined it carefully. 
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Mr. ALLISON. He says there are a great many good provisions 
in it, and there are some vicious provisions that he does not like. 
Now he plants himself upon the very opinion I stated, namely, that 
he wants to strike out every line of legislation in this bill, no matter 
how beneficial, no matter how good it is. If the Senate in a delib- 
erate way, without saying whether we shall strike out vicious legis- 
lation only, says that thing, what am I toinfer? Am I not to infer, 
is not the committee to infer that the Senate objects to legislation 
on appropriation bills? 

have heard the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] four or five 
times while appropriation bills have been under consideration, giv- 
ing in his mild way and in his vigorous way a lesson togthe Commit- 
tee on Appropriations about legislation, and he told us that it did 
not use to be so. I endeavored then to explain the difficulty that 
this legislation came here from the House of Representatives and 
that we were not responsible for it, that we were confronted with 
it in the committee, and that we had to deal with it as best we could, 
because in the end these questions must be considered by a commit- 
tee of conference. If Senators want to prolong this struggle with 
the House of Representatives, so be it. 

I have no pride about this legislation. I should have been very 
happy if the Committee on Naval Affairs had taken jurisdiction of 
these Ded eee questions on the 6th day of July when this bill 
appeared here and presented to us amendment after amendment to 
these measures, so that we could have had the aid of that able and 
industrious committee with regard to these subjects ; but they seem 
to have taken a different course; they seem to think the wise way is 
to wait until the bill comes before the Senate for consideration, and 
then to undertake to recommit it against the whole Committee on 
Appropriations and hold them up to derision and scorn in this Cham- 
ber. If they prefer that sort of labor, if they prefer to spend their 
time in making these philippics rather than to spend their time in 
looking over these provisions of the naval bill, so be it; I am con- 
tent; I have no fault to find. But as for myself — 

Mr. ROLLINS. I want to enter my protest against this sort of 
discussion. The Committee on Naval Affairs certainly considered 
this bill and pro various amendments to it, no one of which has 
received the consideration of the Committee on Appropriations favor- 
ably, no one of which has received their commendation. We have 
considered this bill, we have given it diligent consideration, but 
when we made our suggestions to the Committee on Appropriations 
they were scorned. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for his protest 
and for his statement. The Committee on Naval Affairs have done 
all the Senator from Delaware wants done, they have taken up this 
bill and have investigated it with diligence and with care, and I am 
glad to hear it; so that when we come tothe provisions and get into 
the questions involved in the bill, the Naval Committee will be able 
to give us the advantage of its research in reference to these ques- 
tions, and we are going to get on faster than I supposed, because I 
had presumed from the methods adopted by the Naval Committee 
that they had been sleeping these two weeks, but it seems instead 
of that they were all the time vigilant and active on these very ques- 
tions, and they are prepared to antagonize the Committee on Appro- 
priations and to antagonize the House provisions with intelligence 
and with the ability which they all possess; and therefore I think 
on that ground there is no necessity of recommitting the bill to the 
Committee on Appropriations, but we should go on, and if these pro- 
visions are unwise in the judgment of the Senate, let us vote them 
out. If they are considered wise, although they are legislation com- 
ing from the House of Represenatives, let us with due courtesy to 
8770 body adopt these provisions, and so hasten the passage of the 


Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I rise simply to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania who offers this resolution a question or two that may 
determine my vote somewhat. The naval appropriation bill has to 
pass some way or other before this Congress can adjourn if it desires 
that branch of the 3 service to be condueted properly. In that 
we all agee. A bill has come from the House of Representatives 
which they think is the proper bill. It has been submitted to the 
Committee on Appropriations and reported back by that committee. 
Now we are met with this proposition: 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania 

The chairman of the Comffittee on Naval Affairs— 

I offer the following resolution: 

** Resolved, That the naval . bill be recommitted to the Committee on 
Appropriations with instructions to strike out all matter relating to the reorgan- 
ization of the Navy, and provide appropriations for the naval establishment as it 
now exists.” 

What I want to know is, suppose we do that, and bring the bill 
back to the Senate with all the House provisions stricken out, is 
there anything to prevent any member of the Senate when we do 
bring it back to the Senate from moving to disagree to each and 
every proposition which the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
makes striking out the provisions, and to agree to what the House 
has done? A majority of the Senate may agree to that motion. If 
it does, what have we gained by sending the bill back to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and striking out provisions without knowl- 
edge? Why do you not accomplish precisely the same thing by tak- 
ing up the bill and making the motion in the Senate that somebody 


else will make after the committee on your order has stricken out 
the legislation? I should like to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
if we are expediting manng by that? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Ido not know that I under- 
stand the Senator’s question. 

Mr. BECK. Yon order us to strike out the legislation. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. That is, the Senate does. 

Mr. BECK. Now suppose we strike it out; will not the question 
be still as open when we strike it out and report the bill back for 
any Senator to move to disagree with our amendments and to 
agree to the House provisions as it would be now if we take the bill 
up without a recommittal? 

Mr. CAMERON, of 3 I suppose it is perfectly legit- 
imate for any member of the Senate to favor any of the proposi- 
tions in the bill, and for the Senate to act upon themall. Theycan 
either yote them on or vote them off, as the Senate shall see fit. 

Mr. BECK. Therefore, does the Senator see any advantage in re- 
ferring back the bill to the Committee on Appropriations when pre- 
cisely the same question will arise whether the m jority of the Sen- 
ate will agree with the House to keep in the legislative provisions 
or will agree to strike them out? If there is no advantage in recom- 
mitting the bill, why not make the question directly before the 
Senate now on the bill that is laid before us! 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. The object of the resolution is 
to get an expression of the Senate as to the power of the Committee 
on igs sips to legislate on naval affairs. 

Mr. BECK. Now I understand that. That is one of the points I 
desired to draw out. The Committee on . of the Sen- 
ate have not legislated in this bill. They have sought somewhat to 
modify and soften some of the legislation that comes from the House. 
All the legislation that is in the bill comes from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is too well established to be argued here that we can 
make no point of order against the House. We can refuse to agree with 
them, but we cannot strike out their provisions on a point of order, 
and we cannot get clear of meeting the question, and our strikin 
the provisions out in advance by order of the Senate does not facil- 
itate usone particle nor save asingle minute of discussion, but brings 
it all 75 he ated 

Mr. LER. It seems to me the vote by which this resolution 
will be passed or rejected indicates so clearly the sense of the Senate 
upon it that although any Senator would have aright to make a 
motion afterward, he 1 hardly do it. It seems to me that the 
resolution saves time. The vote on this resolution will indicate the 
determination of the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. Then let me ask the Senator from South Carolina a 
question. When we strike out the legislation in the bill and it goes 
to the House, and they adhere to it—— 

Mr. BUTLER. It came from the House. 

Mr. BECK. But we strike it out and they insist and ask for a 
committee of conference. Do you propose to enter into a conference 
with them? 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, yes; we can confer, 

Mr. BECK. To go into a conference with them and turn over the 
whole power to three men from each bod spon questions that the 
Senate never considered, but rejected in block. Is the Senate then 
to tell three of its members to go and battle with the House without 
information as to the views of the Senate in detail, instead of meet- 
ing the questions fairly and fully in debate in the Senate, striking 
out some clauses, agreeing to others, rejecting what is bad, adopting 
what is good, and letting our conferees when they meet the House 
conferees know what is to be done. The bill has to pass, and we 
cannot expect that the House is going to obey our order when it is 
shown that we have never considered the subject in detail. 

Mr. BUTLER. It seems to me the committee of conference on the 
part of the Senate will be instructed by the vote of the Senate that 
we object to all that portion of the bill which relates to legislation. 

Mr. BECK. Then the conferees on the part of the House would 
say big Sa ah that they were instructed by the deliberate vote 
of the House to maintain it, and that the Senate conferees had no 
intelligent vote from the Senate upon ee one of these proposition 
but a general order that the chairman of the Committee on Nav: 
Affairs of the Senate would not even look at the questions, and they 
would send us back and say, “‘ Consider them, and when your House 
disagrees on consideration, then we will consult with you, and until 
then we will not.” 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator is anticipating what the House con- 
ferees are going todo. I do not know what they may do, but it seems 
to me the vote of the Senate on this resolution, if favorable, would 
be quite instruction enough to the conferees on the part of the Senate 
as to what the Senate think about this legislation. 

Mr. BECK. The Senate conferees can tell’certainly far more intel- 
ligently about it after the Senate have taken up the billitem by item 
and rejected what they think is bad than if they merely rejec” it in 
block, when we have to go before the conferees of a body that has 
deliberately, after long and intelligent discussion, placed these pro- 
visions in the bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. Allow me to make a suggestion right here, 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will examine the amendments re- 
ported from the Naval Committee—— 
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Mr. BECK. I have them all before me. 

Mr. LOGAN. If he will examine the bills reported by the Naval 
Committee, who are making so much noise about this matter, he will 
find some of the very provisions in those bills in the bill reported by 
the Committee on Appropriations. Do they want those rejected ? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. What does that prove? Does it not prove 
that that committee did its duty ? 

Mr. BECK. I havean amendment to the bill proposed by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, [Mr. McPHERsON.] I have sent you that in 
order to see what we are doing. The McPherson bill contains all 
sorts of provisions about the young men at Annapolis. The Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. ener offers an amendment in which 
I find this, that we have substantially retained in the House bill— 


Sud. 2. That there shall be retained each year from the cadet-engineer gradu- 
ates, at the conclusion of their course of instruction at the Naval Academy, only 
80 many as eq the number of vacancies which may have . in the 
grade of assistant engineer during the preceding year; this provision to take effect 
on and after the 30th day of June, 1886. 

Src. 3. That the cadets to be so retained in the Navy and Marine Corps shall 
bo oop in the order of merit, 2s determined by the academic board of the Naval 

emy. 

Again another provision, one of the most odious of the new legis- 
lation that is complained of is in section 7 of the Rollins amendment: 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to ap- 


point a commission, composed of officers of the Navy not below the e of lieu. 
which (if any) of 


tenant-commander, who shall, without delay, Hy 5 to Con, 

the navy-yards or stations on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts it will be for the inter- 

est of the Government to abolish as navy-yards or stations, and to further report a 

general plan, and the estimated cost thereof, for the improvement of the navy- 

or stations it shall recommend to retain and permanently improve to meet 

© present ane future needs of the Government in the construction and repair of 
naval vessels. 


I find also that Mr. Harris, chairman, I believe, of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives, certainly a mem- 
ber of it, reported from that committee a provision for the purchase 
of six cruising vessels of war, giving the description of how they 
shall be built, by whom, of what material, and also a provision for 
a naval board of advice, involving many of the provisions of the 
House bill. 

All these matters have been considered carefully by the commit- 
tees. They are all in a shape to be amended and changed. There 
are provisions in this bill as reported by the Committee on Appro: 
priations that I o; d in committee and will oppose here. ere 
are some that I think are good, which I desire to vote for; but I 
want a chance to vote for them or against them on the floor of the 
Senate. There are several provisions that I protested against ear- 
nestly and will continue to protest against. Some of the proposed 
legislation I think is bad, and I am sorry the Committee on Appro- 
pr ations of the Senate agreed to some of it, but I want to meet it 

airly and intelligently after hearing the Senators from New Hamp- 
shire and Florida and the members of the Naval Committee in regard 
to it and considering what we ought to do. In other words, in order 
to get through with this bill in any reasonable time, we must take 
it up in the ordinary way and have discussion about it. 

I do not think any Senator here has ever known of a proposition 
to take a bill out of the Senate and give a peremptory order of this 
kind. I have heard of bossism before, but I never have seen just 
quite such an instance of bossism as there is in this order. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Bossism over whom? 

Mr. BECK. Bossism over the Senate, bossism over the legislation 
of the House, bossism over a fair consideration of a bill properly pre- 


sented. 

Mr JONES, of Florida. A majority of this body has a right to con- 
trol its legislation. 

Mr. BECK, It has indeed. 

Mr. BUTLER, I should like to ask the Senator from Kentucky 
now does he really think, with his large experience in this body and 
in the other House, that the Senate has time at this late day of the 
session to discuss intelligently, y; and N ned the questions 
involved in this bill? Lask him as a legislator of industry does he not 
know that we have not time in the period before adjournment to con- 
sider intelligently all the questions presented by this bill ? 

Mr. BECK. I will answer the Senator frankly that the shortest 
way to have an intelligent discussion on this bill or any discussion 
at all is to take it up now and consider it. We lost all day yester- 
day by the resolution of reference, we are losing to-day, and when 
we have made it the order of the Senate every question that will 
enable us to understand it intelligently will arise again before us on 
the motion of any member of the Senate and will have to be discussed ; 
and our conferees—for they are important factors in this matter— 
will have the benefit of the discussion of the Senate in each item of 
the bill when they come to meet the House conferees and show them 
that their legislation is bad. For instance, there isa provision here 
abolishing the grade of commodore and giving the Secretary of the 
Navy the right to appoint by selection, that I should like to be heard 
upon before the conferees of the Senate a; to it. 

I opposed that provision in committee for reasons satisfactory to 
my mind. I want the conferees on the part of the Senate 3 
meet the conferees on the part of the House to have the reasons that 
I for one have for declining to give the Secretary of the Navy the 
right to appoint by selection over the heads of men in his Department. 
I want to be heard before the Senate on that proposition. I do not 


want to strike it out in general and then have our conferees con- 

sider it without any reason given by us why we have stricken it out, 

and meet the House conferees and give up our position. I do not 

want that done. I do not want to make our conferees dur bosses. 

What I call bossism is anything that shuts down, closes out, and 

1 75 a full exposition of the whole thing, as the motion of the 
nator from Pennsylvania seems to do. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think there is very decided evidence that there 
was a purpose in bringing in this bill with this important legisla- 
tion so late in the session to cut off intelligent discussion. 

Mr. BECK. ‘Will the Senator answer me what power the Senate 
Committee pa ppropdastona has over legislation sent to it from 
the House o presentatives ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam not charging the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate with any dereliction of duty. I made a general 
statement without reflecting on anybody, that it is a bill of too much 
consequence, too much importance to this country to be discussed in 
the brief time remaining of this session. 

Mr. BECK. But it is a bill that has passed, and the Senate can- 
not force the House to recede from its action without giving intel- 
ligent reasons, 

. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him for a 
moment? Suppose we go into the committee-room and strike out 
all this legislation, cannot any Senator on this floor insist upon a 
vote on it here and have it? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then = is gained? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that after 
the jndgment of the Senate on this matter, while a Senator might 
have that right, I do not think any one would have the temerity at 
this late hour of the session to open a discussion. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course I defer to that wise suggestion. 

Mr. BECK. That suggestion of my colleague seems to me very far- 
fetched. If we decline to discuss it here we have to meet the House 
conferees upon it, and if it is temerity to state the reasons we have 
for striking out any provision of theirs, our conferees—whoever they 
are—sent to meet those gentlemen on the part of the House will have 
to meet them either ignorantly or intelligently, and we had better 

ive them * rg reasons for adhering to our position on the bill 
t to send the bill back without any intelligent discussion or ex- 
lanation, and with the hands of our conferees tied, to say,“ We 
ow nothing about the reasons of the Senate, except that they said 
that they had not time; the weather was too hot; they struck it out 
for want of time.” The House conferees will answer, ‘‘ Go and take 
time, for this bill has to pass; and it has passed the ordeal of the 
committee’s action and the House’s action and cannot be stricken out 
on a point of order.” It cannot be stricken out by our committee 
either, if it is the order of the Senate, without having it just as fully 
before the Senate as if it had not been stricken out; and every mo- 
ment we are discussing this resolution is sapiy wasting time, for 
when the bill is reported back every question will be up, and Sena- 
tors will have the temerity to present all these questions and discuss 
them beyond all doubt; and they ought to do it if thd want to deal 
properly with the bill. 

r. VANCE. I should like to ask, sir, if the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania to recommit this bill with instructions is not 
first in order? That being so, it strikes me that the discussion of the 
merits of the various amendments to the appropriation bill is not 
now in order, and that we should first address ourselves to the ques- 
tion as to whether these provisions, acknowl in the main to 

ertain to the Naval Committee, should be properly handled by the 
ee Committee. After that question is determined I am 
willing to meet gentlemen in discussion to the best of my ability on 
the merits of the amendments as proposed; but at present I think 
the question before the Senate, and one that pertains to the dignity 
of the Senate, is the question as to the priority of the rights of the 
committees in this case. If the Committee on Naval Affairs is a use- 
ful and necessary institution in this body, with congas jurisdiction 
and privileges with any other committee in this body, then I claim 
that the Senate should recognize its rights on this occasion, and not 
rmit a subject that is absolutely and confessedly within its juris- 
iction to be taken from it by any other committee of this ay. 

If it can be done it strikes me that there is an end of all orderly 
proceeding and of the whole constitution of the Senate. There is 
no committee in the Senate but what may be treated in a similar man- 
ner at the will of the Senate itself and be deprived of all jurisdiction 
concerning matters of legislation. 

The excuse by the Appropriations Committee that they did not 
originate this outrage upon the rights of the Naval Committee, but 
that it came from the House of Representatives, is simply the excuse 
that they were not guilty of larceny of the fruit; they only received 
it from somebody who was guilty of the larceny. But it seems to 
me that it is the duty of the Committee on Appropriations and all 
others to maintain the orderly proceeding of this body. Whena bill 
comes from the House with an amendment that outrages one of our 
institutions, another institution which happens to have control of it 
should assert the dignity of the Senate and the right of the other 
committee that is equal in all things to their own; but, instead of 
that, they justify the action of the House and they go on to reflect 


seriously upon the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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It has been charged here by the Senator from Illinois that the 
Committee on Naval Affairs for twenty 2 has neglected its duty 
in regard to the reorganization of the Navy, and that is the excuse 
for holding on to amendments that have come from the House in 
derogation of the rights of the Naval Committee. It may be that 
the Naval Committee has been derelict, but it certainly has not un- 
dertaken to usurp the rights of any other committee. It has been 
modest, it has been just in the assertion of its own rights and in the 
performance of its duties, however poorly they may have been per- 
formed. 

I think the first business of the Senate is to vote on the proposi- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON, ] and if that is determined 
in the affirmative then action can be taken according to the orderly 
course of the Senate, and if that is determined in the negative then 
we shall have something to say on the merits of the amendments pro- 

sed 


5 5 SHERMAN, Ishall detain the Senate but a few moments. So 
far as this appears to be a controversy between the Appropriations 
Committee and the Naval Committee, as a matter of course I feel 
very impartial between them, respecting both committees as being 
well selected and able to perform the duties 2 upon them. 

When the naval appropriation bill was first laid upon our tables 
and I suggested in rather an informal way that if no one else did it 
I should myself move to strip the bill of its legislative provisions, I 
supposed that I should have to epee me the hearty co-operation 
of the Appropriations Committee. It has always been the custom, 
and it seemed to me that the Appropriations Committee would en- 
deavor to enforce the rules of the Senate to prevent legislative pro- 
visions on appropriation bills. The rules of the Senate expressly 
forbid them in so many words, without exception or qualification. 
Let me read the rule of the Senate, which the Committee on Appro- 
priations is bound to support and enforce as much as any other com- 
mittee: 

29. No amendment which proposes general legislation shall be received to any 
general appropriation bill. 

That is a rule of the Senate which the Committee on Appropria- 
tions ought to support. The House rules have only been changed 
recently and for a purpose, and not changed wisely. The old rule of 
the House was exactly like the rule of the Senate forbidding general 
legislation on appropriation bills; but it has been qualified by allow- 
ing amendments of a general character to be pro when they de- 
crease 3 and reduce expenses. That change, I think, 
was made two or three Congresses ago. 

But I wish to take a more practical view even of this bill than I 
havestated. Here is a bill forty pages long passed at the heel ofthe 
session, just about the time the Honse passed a resolution of adjourn- 
ment. It is sent to us. I looked through it with a view to ascertain 
the proportion of it that related to 8 and the propor- 
tion that related to legislation, and I will say that three-fourths of 
this bill either contains matter of a mere recitative character or is 
general legislation pare? the whole organization of the Navy 

m beginning to.end, In , I have compared the bill with the 
provisions of the general laws in the Re Statutes as to the or- 
ganization of the Navy, and I find in almost every line there is a 
change. For instance, the number of officers is changed somewhat, 
not very radically, but still throughout there isa change. If Sen- 
ators will take this bill and strike out what is legislative and leave 
in what is an appropriation they will find that about three-fourths 
of the bill is gone br this operation, 

The question with the Senate is not whether the Committee on 
8 did right or not, because no one finds fault with them. 
The work that I complain of is not the work of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. They have ca undertaken to modify, asthey had 
a right to do, legislative provisions they found in the bill; nor would 
it be exactly right for the Committee on Appropriations to take the 
initiative in saying to the House, “ We are nor prepared now to con- 
sider the question of the reorganization of the Navy.” I donotcom- 

lain of their action at all. I do not see that there should be any 

eeling on the part of the Committee on Appropriations. It is for 
the Senate to say whether at this period of the session, at this hour 
of the session, when the House has only a little more than a quorum, 
it is prepared to enter into a debate upon and a consideration in de- 
tail of the whole organization of the Navy on this bill. 

The first idea that struck me on this bill was that it was not the 
right time for this legislation; that there were grave questions af- 
3 the personal interests of every officer of the Navy, of every 
branch of the service, and large powers conferred upon the Secretary 
of the Navy by this bill, and that we were not in a temper or condi- 
tion to pass upon it, nor ought we to be asked to do so, especially 
when to do so would be to violate our rules and the rules of the 
House until recently when they were changed only for a particular 
purpose, 

Isay, therefore, that this motion is no reflection upon the Committee 
on Appropriations, but it is a wise motion, and proper in the ordi- 
nary course of business. 

There was one argument made by the Senator from Kentucky, and 
also by the Senator from Iowa, thatif we should strike out all these 
legislative provisions by a general vote of the Senate without detail 
or examination and send the bill back to the House simply as an ap- 


propriation to carry into execution existing laws, the House might 
take exception to that action of ours. That is not possible. No par- 


e Government, or, forsooth, they would not agree 

for the support of the Government. 
of 9 except the appropriations for 
the orderly conduct of the affairs of the avy, it will not take an 
hour to 775 it, there Will hardly be an amendment offered. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question ? 

Mr, SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. I fail to understand what the Senators who want 
this bill recommitted are driving at. Do they mean that all legis- 
tion on this bill except the necessary appropriations to carry on the 
Navy shall bestricken ont? Is that the meaning of the proposition? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is what Imean. Ido not know what others 
mean. 

Mr. LOGAN. You mean not only to strike off the legislation for 
the reorganization of the Navy but to strike out all legislation in 
reference to change of navy-yards, all legislation in reference to 
building and equipping ships, all legislation in reference to buying 
the armament for them, everything of that kind, for it is all legis- 
lation. So then there will be nothing left except merely the appro- 
priations to carry on the Navy, which is the pay of the officers of 
the Navy. I suppose that is what you mean. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator cannot misunderstand my meaning. 
I mean that all provisions of the bill which change existing law are 
general legislation. 

Mr. LOGAN. That means what I have said. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That does not mean everything. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir; it means everything, as I understand. 
The Senator will find that in the bill we provide for the lauuching 
and n vessels. That is a change of existing law. 

Mr. SHER When the Senator gets through I will go on; I 
think he is mistaken about it. 

Mr. LOGAN. We make some chan 
That is a change of existing law. We make some change in refer- 
encetocivilemployés. That is a change ofexivt.nglaw. Soaccording 
to the theory of the Senator no change car ve made in it, no matter 
whether you have a nayy-yard full of mon that you have no use for, 
because that is a change of existing law. All of that must be stricken 
out, and merely the 5 made for the navy- yards and the 
pay of officers of the Navy to carry on the service. 

r. SHERMAN. My friend from Illinois is astute enough to dis- 
tinguish between that which changes existing law and that which 
pve for new ships and the mode of building them. The Revised 

tatutes say there shall be one Admiral, so many rear-admirals, so 
many commodores, &c., and this changes, not hire? materially but in 
some respects, that; it also changes many provisions of the Revised 
Statutes. But suppose the Senate should think it wise now to build 
three new ships and to appropriate $5,000,000 for that purpose, it 
might properly say without any new legislation that they should be 
built of a certain class, of a certain grade, not to exceed a certain 
amount, and every provision necessary or properly relating to the 
new ships would not be legislation con to existing law. 

Mr. . Does the Senator think the Secretary of the Navy can 
build new ships without new law f 

Mr. SHE . You can authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
build three ships and appropriate money for that purpose and regu- 
late the mode, manner, and kind of those ships, wit out changing 
the existing law. 

Mr. HALE. But is not that new legislation? It changes the ex- 
isting law in this way: as the law stands now the Secretary has no 
right to build them; in order to build them he has to have new le, 
lation—that is, additional legislation—and that changes existing 
Gi baer Nothing can be plainer than that. 

r. SHERMAN. On the con a new item of appropriation is 
not necessarily new legislation; otherwise every appropriation bill 
is merely a legislative bill. But that is not the rule. The meaning 
of the rule is that legislation changing existing laws shall not be in- 
troduced on the appropriation bills. : 

Let me give the Senator a striking case, and I will read to him 
words of wisdom more than these of mine, because they are the words 
of those that he knows have passed away from us. This same con- 
test did occur in this very form or in substance in this very form in 
1855, when the House of Representatives sent to the Senate the civil 
and diplomatic appropriation bill, then containing the great mass of 
appropriations for the support of the civil service of the Government, 
— attached to that a provision largely changing the rates of duties 
on imported goods. At that time the committees of the two Houses 
that had charge of appropriations also had charge of tax and revenue 
questions; and therefore this bill came from a committee that had 
charge of the subject-matter; but when it came to the Senate, the 
Senate at once felt that there was a threatened revolution of the form 
of doing business and made the question pretty much as it has been 
made here. 


in reference to navy-yards, 
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Now let me read a little that was said in regard to that, and it 
seems that in the Senate there was a concurrence of opinion from 
all sides without reference to 7 although it was a time, as the 

3 


Senator knows, in March, 1 when there was intense partisan 
feeling. The proposition came up, and Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, 
spoke as follows: 


Now, sir, what must be the 
sition as the House have put into 


cannot attain by a ber 
bill, they will move to put it on the civil and diplomatic appropriation 45 — 


Mr. Bayard, the father of the present Senator from Delaware, said 
in striking language, also: 

Mr. President, I can hardly express in language the objections which I enter- 
tain to the condition of things at which we are now arriving, resulting from the 
abandonment of all rules necessary for the preservation of order and the rights of 
the minority in reference to the legislation of the country. Here we find ed 
to an appropriation bill a general revision of the entire impost system of the coun- 
try. Vor this we have a: ubstitute, offered by the honorable Senator from North 
Carolina, which does not go quite so far. Both, in my view, without entering into 
their merits, are l g us to the culmina point of coercive 1 

My objection to them both is founded . on that principle. We have 
at times hitherto, within the last ten years, introduced a system of attaching to 
the appropriation bills legislation to a small amount, and on subjects either of 
local interest or which required no great discussion. Those were evils, but the 
injury which must inevitably follow the adoption of this bill, as it comes to us 
from the House, without striking out the general legislation in reference to the 
tariff, is the establishment of a precedent which will put an end to all other | 
lation in Congress than that which is effected by coercion through the medium 
of the appropriation bills. I consider the Panapo involved in thatfar more mo- 
mentous than the question whether the tariff, if it is too high, should be modi- 
tied at this or the next session of Congress, or even the session after that. In 
relative importance there is no comparison whatever. 


Let us see also what Mr. Douglas and Mr. Seward said on the et 
of those who were probably friendly to the bill by itself. Mr, Sew- 
ard said: 

Let me state the question. The House of Representatives virtually say that if 
the Senate will agree that certain modifications of the tariff in wool shall 
be made for the benefit of the manufacturer of that staple, and also consent to 
certain modifications of the tariff in regard to i for the benefit of consumers 
of that metal, chiefly railroau com then the ident and other executive 
officers of the Government, civ. judicial, and diplomatic, may receive their sal - 
aries secured to them byt e Constitution and laws, and the Senators and mem- 
bers of Congress ma receive their legal compensation for their services dur- 
ing the year. But if the Senate will not consent to those modifications, then no 
officer of the Government however high, no servant of the people however low, 
shall receive any compensation whatever. Well, sir, as this poor world of ours 

‘oes, even the laborer in spiritual things claims his ‘‘ hire ;" much more reason is 
Sere to suppose that if patriots are denied their pay the pablis service must stop. 
If the public service is ended, then the Government itself ceases. 


Further on he said: 


Sir, there is great wisdom, there is Nestorian wisdom, in the counsel of the hon- 
orable Senators from Delaware. It may be that it is only nowa question of reliev- 
ing woolen manufacturers and railroad builders, but another House of 5 
tives may give us, in the same form, a question of slavery or a question of m, 
and may seek in the same way to coerce our consent to thelr policy in that t, 
Are you prepared forthat? When the precedent shall have once been established, 
what wil eee vou against the most unbounded license of assumption by the 
House of Representatives 


Mr. Seward was spea here in regard to an amendment which 
he desired to support, but he objected to the mode in which it was 
being thrust on. 

Mr. Douglas also, in the same debate, argued at length. Hesaid: 


In the next place, even if the bill were right in itself, if its provisions were cor- 
rect, I could not consent by my vote to put it on this a riation bill, for the 
reason that such a course is revolutionary in its character. You have to override 
all the rules, all the usages, all the safeguards which time and experience have 
thrown around your l tive proceedings in order to insert this provision into 
your civil and ony Re appropriation bill. If you can put in a provision for the 
revision of the tariff, thus remodeling the whole financial and commercial cy 
of the country, what is there which you cannot introduce into such bills! 
reason can you give, after you have retained the amendment in this appro- 

riation pill, for complaining of my friend from Missouri [Mr. Geyer] when he 

rings forward his river an rbor bill, and endeavors to put that also upon this 
civil and diplomatic appropriation bill! What complaint can you make of my 
friend from Iowa [Mr. Jones] when he brings forward his darling, cherished, Iowa 
railroad bills and endeavors to put them in this bill.—Congressional Globe, volume 
30, second session Thirty-third Congress, pages 1034, 1044, 1048, 1060. 


Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator whether, if there is anythin 
in this proposition of his, it must not run through exhaustively? It 
applies to all appropriation bills, does it not? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It applies to this case so much stronger than any 
I have seen that I think this is where an example should be set. 

Mr. HALE. I am asking the Senator what is the logical result of 


his argument. It is that it applies to all appropriation bills, is it 
not? 
Mr. SHERMAN. Let me say I would make it apply to every 


appropriation bill. 

Mr. LE. Iso understand it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. All this may be merely a preliminary skirmish, 
for I say the time is coming—and we may as well understand it— 
when the appropriation bills must be referred to their appropriate 
committees, the Army appropriation bill to the Military Committee, 


Mr. HALE. Soam I. 
Mr. SHERMAN. So that we shall have on these bills no legisla- 
tive provisions changing existing law. 
E. On any appropriation bill? 


Mr. S On an appropriation bill. But perhaps the Sen- 
ate would not go so far. Sometimes, as Senator Bayard then said 
in the speech I have read, it is a convenient mode to put on a little 


provision to aid the bill; it is a matter of convenience, and the Sen- 
ate would do that; but it would not apply to such cases as I have 
mentioned. Suppose the Government should want to build new 
ships, and you provide for building new ships and make an appro- 
priation for them, all legislation that relates to the building of those 
ships, which is necessary to direct the mode and manner and time, 
is included in the provision. 

But let me ask the Senator how could the three ships 
be started without actual new legislation? Is not a great part of 
the fault which has been found with the Navy Department for years 
rallied around what was claimed to be an improper extension of 
authority in building new ships without law? Is it wise or advis- 
able, does the Senator think, for any Secretary of the Navy to start 
in building a new ship until Congress has authorized it? And the 
law authorizing a new ship is just as much new legislation and a 
ch of law as a law authorizing and creating a new judge ora 
new Cabinet minister. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That I deny. 

Mr. HALE. I do not see the difference, 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no law now which says the Navy of the 
United States shall consist of so many ships of the line, so many 
frigates, &c. There is no law on the subject; but when it is pro- 
posed to build three new ships there is not the slightest objection 
either to the Naval Committee or to the Committee on Appropriations 
saying that they shall be built in a certain way; that they shall be 
built =“ after advertisement ; that they shall be built as frigates, 
or that they shall be armed or equipped in a certain way. That re- 
lates to the intrinsic appropriation ; it does not change existing law. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is like building a new fort. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is like building a new fort by an item in the 
Army a n bill; there is not theslightest objection. Another 
thing; it is better as a general rule to leave the plans of those things 
to the Department, but so far as Congress desires to legislate upon 
new subjects of appropriation there is no trouble; it is only where 
you undertake to make a change in existing law. 

The Senator from Illinois last night made a very strong speech in 
favor of the provisions of this bill; but I am not at liberty to discuss 
them because they are not now pending. When the Naval Com- 
mittee that this body organized to look after naval aftairs come here 
and tell us that they do not desire to have this reorganization of the 
Navy acted upon, it seems to me that ought to be the end of the con- 
troversy. I went to my friend from Maine and asked him whether 
or not the recital of the bill as to one Admiral, eighty lieutenant- 
commanders, and all that was according to the existing law. He 
said he thought there was some variation; I see there is; but how 
can anybody tell in arae the bill what is the old law and what is 
proposed as new law? The House has sent us the bill. It is all 
printed alike. One would su that these recitals were mere re- 
citals of the number of the officers which are not n for the 
purpose of appropriation. It would be better to strike them entirely 
out, and to say, “ for the pay of the Navy according to existin; 
law,” so many million dollars. The law itself fixes the number, — 
there is no need in reciting that unless you desire to change the 
number. If you do that you enter upon a new field of duty. 

It seems to me now that the simplest way to get ontof this matter, 
and I do not see why these gentlemen should have any feeling about 
it, is to relieve them from responsibility and say, “ We are not pee 

ared at this period of the session to go into a reorganization of the 

Navy.” Isay to my friend from Maine now that he will find me on 
questions of legislation standing firmly with him, and although all 
of us have from time to time no doubt sought to load appropriation 
bills with legislative amendments, and I probably at some times 
among others, I believe we could do this country no greater service 
than to enforee the rule strictly according to the rule itself. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LOGAN. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Ohio a ques- 
tion before he takes his seat. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 
one PRESIDENT pre tempore. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield 


Mr. JONES, of Florida. Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator from Ohio says he does not feel author- 
ized to discuss the question of the . of the Navy. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not now on this bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator has been in Congress fora 


at many 
years, and he has been in the Cabinet. Ishould like to as 


the Sena- 


tor whether the Navy, so far as the officers are concerned, is not nu- 
merically as large as it was during the late war, 
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Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator were to ask me questions about 


the organization of the Navy, I should have to go to him or some 
member of the Committee on Naval Affairs to find ont, or look at 
the law. Icould tell him by looking at the Revised Statutes. There 
are, I understand, about 2,500 officers in the Navy, are there not? 

Mr. HALE. Oh, no. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir. 

Mr, SHERMAN. I have given probably a greater number than 
there really is. I cannot tell how many officers there are in the 


Navy. 

Mr. LOGAN. In the Navy of the United States there are 1,094 line 
officers and 379 staff officers. I want to see how we stand on these 
questions. If the Senator has not examined to know whether a re- 
organization ought to be made, and if other persons have examined, 
then it is not a question as to whether it is our duty to reorganize, 
it is a mere specie in reference to what committee reported the 
bill; that is all. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will listen to me one moment I will 
state that on July 16, 1862, the Navy was organized for the war. 
What was its organization? Here it is: 9 rear-admirals; 18 com- 
modores; 36captains; 72commanders; 144 lieutenant-commanders; 
144 lieutenants; 144 masters; and 144 ensigns. This was the organ- 
ization of our Navy for the war. Since that time there has been add- 
ed to it an Admiral, a Vice-Admiral, and more commodores, making 
25, making the organization still larger, and it stands so to-day. I 
should like to have the Senator state, for I should like the country 
to know what his opinion is, whether he believes, with the condition 
of things to-day, that we require the same number of officers and 
more than we had for the Navy during the war? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suppose one reason is that many of these officers 
gained distinction during the war (some of them are known to us all) 
and they are retained probably for that reason. 

Mr. LOGAN. They are retained by this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will say this is not, it seems to me, a proper 
way to take that question up. Itis too important a matter. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well; let that be so; but here is a bill which 
does not propose to put a solitary man out of the service. It does 
propose to o ize the Navy, and when certain men retire not to 
till their places, so as not to keep an establishment as as we 
had when we had a million and a half men in the field. The per- 
sonnel of our Navy to-day is as large as it was then, and yet Senators 
higgle about the bill that this proposition ison. I should like for 
Senators to show in what particular this bill is wrong—not that the 
proposition is on the wrong bill, but in what particular the bill is 
wrong. That is the way to discuss a proposition of this kind. Itis 
very easy to attack a committee for reporting a bill, but the ques- 
tion is to attack the proposition in the bill and see whether it is right 
or wrong. 

If 8 objection is sustained to this reorganization which 
was made by Senators in this Chamber, who themselves would not 
undertake to attack the propositions to 5 but made the 
whole attack on the propriety of its being opted on this bill, I 
want the country to understand that when a bill comes from the 
House, not to reduce the Navy but to put it in a condition where it 
shall not be filled up when officers are retired, but to reduce it to the 
proper proportions of a peace establishment for the economy and bene- 
tit of the country, the whole attack is made on the Appropriations 
Committee because it is an appropriation bill and not because the 
Lai get is wrong. 

e PRESIDENT pro oy sake The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
JONES] has the floor, unless he yields further. 

Mr. LOGAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I merely intended to 
reply for a moment to the Senator from Ohio to ascertain whether 
the pique in the Senate among some gentlemen against the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations had gone so far as to allow him to examine 
the bill itself, to see whether it was wrong or whether it was a mere 

ique because the Committee on Appropriations had reported the bill. 
at was all I desired to understand. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr, President, it has been reiterated here 
time and again that an assault has been made on the Appropriations 
Committee by the Naval Committee. I say now that I have no 
knowledge of the Naval Committee authorizing anybody to make an 
assault upon the A tani Committee. If the resolution so 
decorously and properly submitted by the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
[ Mr. CAMERON, ] who happens to be the chairman of the Naval Com- 
mittee, prompted by a spirit which is in full conformity with the 
orderly and re conduct of the business of this body, be an as- 
sault, that is the only one that I know of. The Senator from New 
Hampshire, [Mr. ROLLINS, ] exercising the privilege of a member of 
this body, which I hope he may long continue to enjoy, took occa- 
sion to comment upon the principles of the bill, and all at once the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. AN] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] get up and charge that we are assaulting the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Surely they do not mean that. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow me right there, without 
making a long speech, for I do not propose to do that, I will try to 
demonstrate the proposition in ten words. The Senator from New 
Hampshire in his h yesterday did not show in one solitary in- 
stance that this bill was wrong so far as its attempt to reorganize the 


Navy was concerned ; and I ask the Senator now in his argument to 
demonstrate that the bill is wrong—not that the wrong committee 
had it but that the billis wrong. If the Senator will demonstrate 
that, then he will give some information to the Senate on which they 
can act hereafter. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I have not the fertility of intellect pos- 
sessed by my friend from Illinois, and I may not find it necessary at 
this time to go into that question. I do not with him that the 
objection which is made to this bill is a pure technicality, as he would 
seem to have it, for I can cite his own authority to the contrary. 
When the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] was reading 
the opinions of distinguished men who have recorded themselves in 
opposition to this species of legislation I had hoped that he would 
come to ee of my distinguished friend from Illinois. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator can read it. I admit that I have op- 
posed doing the same thing frequently in the Senate. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The Senator from Illinois did not put it 
on the ground of a technicality either, and I wish the Senate to un- 
derstand what position he hasso bravely and ably in his place in the 
Senate maintained on past occasions, pointing in a spiritof prophecy 
to the future and 3 the Senate, as few could warn 10 against 
just such a condition of things as we have to-day. In the debate in 
the Senate on the 15th of April, 1879, the Senator from IIlinois said: 


Its import does not consist sim y in tacking words which consummate or estab- 
— era upon a bill which of itself is not J. on in character. In one 
sense may have been done, and while it is an o! e method and should 
not be tolerated in the future, it does not com the pernicious effect of the 
measure before us. What is that! What is effect, sir? It lies wholly in the 
spirit of the method, and not so much in the method itself. When it has been 
one heretofore by the Republicans it was done not to force others to an act which, 
in the ordinary mode, they could prevent, but as conservative of time alone. If 
there be an instance on record by which it ap) a President signed an a 
priation bill containing items of extraneous | tion under protest, it was w. 


the dominant pey had a majority sufficiently great to it over his veto. 
Hence it cannot be said that the bill was daly enanted only troagh compulsion of 
one of 5 

Bak siri ere is no such state of case with this bill. Our Government is one of 
o- te powers which have mutual duties, independent 
separate checks one upon the other. If one branch 


He goes on and es the question with very great ability on 
principle, not as a technicality, and he tells the Senate that we mak 
a because the future may bring about a condition of things which 
will lead to the abuse of this description of legislation. I have said 
this much, although for one I attach little consequence to individual 
consistency in great matters of state, but I thought I would read 
the opinion of my friend from Illinois to show that he gave this ad- 
monition to the country and to the Senate. 

I agree fully with what was said a while by the Senator from 
Ohio, that this is obnoxious legislation, and if Í were permitted I 
could show a difference between this proposed legislation and the 
one that was before us in 1879; but I am not called upon to do that. 

I ask if from the debate of 8 the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, which seems to have considered this naval question so thoroughly, 
can be said to have mastered it when we find such patra Nec, 
statements about the condition of the British navy in comparison 
with our own as are found in the RECORD of to-day? It has been 
stated in the debate to the disparagement of our public service and 
with the view of inducing the Senate to comply with the wishes of 
the Appropriations Committee that we have nearly as many officers 
in our Navy as the British have in theirs. The e De is stated here. 
The Senator from Illinois said yesterday : 


We have the magnificent number of twenty-eight vessels afloat armed and 
equipped—that is we call them armed and equipped, but some of them are out 
here on the Potomac where you can all see them. How many officers have we ? 
One thousand and ninety-four! 


Mr. LOGAN. Line officers. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The RECORD does not say so. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will give the Senator the exact number. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I have it here in the Senator’s own lan- 
guage: 

How many officers have we! One thousand and ninety-four! We have 
then within nearly cight hundred as many officers as the British navy, the Bri 
navy f three hundred and forty-one men-of-war and we floating twenty- 
eight, and yet we mast not touch the Navy! 

Mr. LOGAN. Thirty-eight is the number. That is a misprint; or 
I may have said “twenty-eight.” The Senator will find that I was 
speaking of line officers. He will find that the British navy, as I 
said yesterday, has 1,854 line officers and 717 staff officers. We have 
1,094 line officers and 379 staff officers, making our Navy comprise 
1,473, and the British navy 2,571 in all, including line and staff. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. If the Senator will turn back to that t 
era of reformation when General Harrison was wafted into the 
idency on the cry of reform, and when the spirit of reform pervaded 
the country very greatly, and if he will look at the state of the Navy 
then and look at it now and compare the two ny ks he will find 
that no branch of the public service has wn so little as the Navy. 
In 1842 what did we have One thousand and eighty-four line or ex- 
ecutiveofficers. In 1882 we have 1,096. Isthata wonderful increase 
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in so long a time as that, after all that has been said about the top- 
heaviness of the Navy! 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to state that at the time 
he speaks of, in 1842, we did not have a commodore, rear-admiral, 
Vice-Admiral, or Admiral in our Navy; the highest rank in the Navy 
was captain. 

Mr. HALE. We had no engineers. 

Mr. LOGAN. We had no engineer, That number included the 
ensigns, and if the Senator will examine the statute he will seethat 
even the sailmakers were included as petty officers, as they are called 
in the list at that time. That is all stricken out now, and nobody 
but the commissioned officers are counted. That makes a difference. 
At that time the highest rank was captain. Now we have on the re- 
tired list forty-six rear-admirals. We have twenty-five commodores 
now on the active list, besides the number who are retired. We have 
ten admirals, one Vice-Admiral, and an Admiralatthe present time. 
That makes a good deal of difference. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I did not intend to go into the question 
of rank. That was not a point in the ent. The Senator him- 
self admitted in his argument yesterday that the e of captain 
was a high grade, that there were fleet captains who exerci the 
powers of commodores. While their pay may not have been as 
as that of admirals at the present day, nevertheless they were 
executive officers on the line of active duty, and there were 1,084 of 
them in the miserable Navy of 1842. 

Mr. LOGAN. We had a better Navy then than we have now. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Lagree with the Senator, in comparison 
with the navies of the world. 

Mr. LOGAN. There is no use talking about that; we had a better 


one. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. We had then forty-five sailing ships and 
four steamships in commission, forty-nine in all. We have now 
thirty-four steamships and four sailing-vessels. Of course the char- 
acter of our Navy has changed, but one of our ships at the present 
day, as the Senator must know, would make two of our ships in 
1842 in every respect. Still we have only the difference between 
1,096 and 1,084 in officers now, and this is the great refrain of an 
overloaded and top-heavy Navy about which there is so much talk. 

It is true there has been an increase in the staff much beyond the 
increase in the line. In 1842 we had 255 staff officers and we have 
now 734; but the hand of reform dictated by the great wisdom of 
this committee does not Propono to strike in the proper direction. If 
there is any top-heaviness here it is on the staff and not among the 
active officers of the line. 

Yesterday the Senator from Illinois referred to a ship, the Lan- 
caster, which happened to be stationed on the Pacific coast during the 
late war, when every available officer was employed on the Atlantic 
side in active duty to man the ships and vessels that were engaged in 
actual hostilities. He selected the Lancaster, which was reduced to 
the lowest possible minimum of officers because she was not needed 
much on that coast; her service was merely coast-guard and nom- 
inal. He held up the number of officers on that ship as a fair cri- 
terion of what ought to be on board a vessel regularly employed under 
ordinary and normal conditions. 

Mr. VANCE. If the Senator will allow me, I will also suggest to 
him that sixteen of the line officers which went to swell the num- 
ber in the comparison of the Senator from Illinois between the Lan- 
caster in 1864 and in 1882 were cadet-midshipmen and cadet-engineers, 
under- uates of the Academy, who were there in 1882 for the pur- 
pose of instruction, 

Mr. HALE. How many lieutenants? 

Mr. VANCE. There were fourteen cadet-midshipmen and two 
cadet-engineers. 

Mr. How many lieutenants does the Senator find were on 
the Lancaster in 1864? 

Mr. VANCE. I find one lieutenant-commander and one lieutenant 
in 1864. 

Mr. HALE. How many lieutenants in 1882? 

Mr. VANCE, Two lieutenant-commanders and seven lieutenants 
in 1882. There is no mistake about it. I read from fi produced 
by the Senator from Illinois yesterday, and it is not presumable that 
he could have made a mistake. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The country very well understands, I 
think, the reason why the law was changed in 1862 with reference 
to the ranks and grades in the Navy. The country had embarked 
in a terrible war, and it was part of the system, and a wise system, 
to hold out to the officers who were about to engage in it the stim- 
ulus of reward by rank for heroism and devotion to their country. 
That was the reason of it. Numbers of them have had their reward, 
and I do not complain of it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ifthe Senator will allow me, these ranks were cre- 
ated before there was much chance for reward. They were created 
early in 1 not after the war was over. 


Mr. JONES, of Florida. Not after it was over, but in 1862. 

Mr. LOGAN. On the 16th day of July, 1862, the appointment was 
made to those ranks. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I understand that; but the hope of pro- 
motion for gallantry was held out; and after the war was over, act- 
ing in accordance with the spirit of our legislation on that subject, 


time and again measures were passed through both bodies of Con- 
gress creating boards of admirals to go through the Navy to ascer- 
tain the men who had most distinguished themselves for gallantry in 
the Navy, in order to advance them from one grade to another in con- 
sideration of their services. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senator will recollect that when the grade 
of rear-admiral was created it was made n that an officer 
we have received the thanks of Congress in order to be eligible 
to it. 

Mr. LOGAN. The grade of rear-admiral was created in 1862. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Very well. 

Mr. LOGAN. They were appointed right then. 

Mr. ANTHONY. They were not appointed except from officers 
who had received the thanks of Congress by name. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. There is nothing which stimulates, as we 
know, the exertions of military or naval heroes more than the ho 
of increased rank, not even the question of pay ; for whatever may be 
said to the contrary, I believe that the matter of rank in the Navy, 
independent of pay, has had a greater influence upon the actions and 
the ambitions of its officers than anything else. 

Look now at the list of commodores, and what do you propose to 
do? Some of your heroes have been rewarded by being admitted 
into thisadvanced grade, Othersarestill behind, advanced in years, 
still vigorous, and covered with honor, who have had held out to 
them from 1862 to the present that the day would come when the 
would be permitted to wear a commodore’s star. They have pai 
themselves in blood for their country, they have imperiled their lives 
in defense of its flag, and with that law before them telling them all 
the while thatin a certain contingency they would receive increased 
rank, what do you propose todo now? Those very men you stopin 
the line of promotion. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. How long? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It does not matter how long. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That is the question, how long? 

Mr. BUTLER. It may be seven years; it may be until they Sie. 
A Mr. JONES, of Florida. You say there shall be no more commo- 

ores. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That does not prevent promotion. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I know, but how do you propose that 
that promotion shall take place ? 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow.me, inasmuch as he is now 
speaking of promotion, and the Senator from South Carolina remarks 

t it will give them a chance to die, I will state that in the 
Army twice since the war promotion has been stopped. In all the 
corps promotion was stop until the corps were reduced down to 
a sufficient minimum, and then promotion was allowed. That is 
the correct way of doing it, and it is always done in that way. 

Mr. J ONES, of Florida. Was it done on an appropriation bine 

Mr. LOGAN. On an appropriation bill; that is beg where it 
was done. Not only that, if the Senator will allow me, I can show 
him that time and again this very same proposition has been adopted 
in regard to the Navy, and the only time the Navy has ever been 
reduced was in that way. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. When was it done? 

Mr. LOGAN. I will show the Senator. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Since this increased e? 

Mr. LOGAN. No; it was never reduced since the increased grade. 

Mr. BUTLER. The object of that was very clearly to put the 
Army on a peace footing. The Navy has been on a peace footing 
for the last ten years. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Navy never was on anything else than a peace 


potne 
Mr. AN. When was it reduced? 

Mr. BUTLER. Ido not know when, 

Mr. LOGAN. I peg Tour pardon; it never has been reduced, but 
has been increased. ow me where it was reduced. Here is the 
statute of 1862, and you have more officers of high grade to-day than 
gr had then made by law. It has been done by special act since. 

ere has been no such thing adopted since the increased e. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Florida to another 
thing, as he has been talking about the state of the Navy in 1842, 
so that in his ent he can comment on it. In 1842 there was 
no retired list; the officers of the Navy were not itted to be re- 
tired. There are now on the retired list of the Navy forty-six rear- 
admirals, fourteen captains and commodores, and two hundred and 
thirty officers of lower e, making two hundred and ninety offi- 
cers now on the retired list, when in 1842 no such thing was permit- 
ted, and never was until the retired list was made during the war. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. That may be all true. 

Mr. LOGAN. Itistrue. It not only warte true, but it is a fact. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Still I am not here to quarrel with the 
retired list, because we find that that power which to-day wields na- 
val supremacy in the world has a retired list much more objection- 
able in many of its features than ours; for when it comes to the 
organization of armies and navies, whatever may be the difference 
in the countries with respect to their modes of civil government, the 
same rules and reasons must control and operate to a great extent in 
the organization and maintenance of armies and navies ina republic 
as in a monarchy. 
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As to selection instead of promotion by seniority in the English 
service, the right is exercised only in the lower grades; that is, below 
the rank of captain. 

Section 231, page 55, Queen’s Regulations and Admiralty Instruc- 
tions, and the preceding sections to 226, provide that promotions 
in these higher grades shall be regulated by seniority, and, although 
the right to select is reserved as to captains, is a right never or very 
rarely exercised as against the established rule. i 

The English navy is composed of three departments or bodies: 
first, the active list; second, the retired list; third, the naval re- 
serve. The active list consists of 1,854 officers of the line, and 1,847 
officers of the staff. 

The retired list, which it will be seen constitutes a very impor- 
tant part of the British navy, is composed of 1,639 officers of the line 
and 1,012 officers of the staff. These officers bearrank as follows: 
Bm oso oop id oo soe e e ee e e ee e 
Vice-udmirals. 

Rear-admirals. 


Navigating-lieutenants .....- 
Navigating sub-lieutenants - 


Mr. HAWLEY. And England has had no great war lately, either. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. None. The number of retired officers 
of the lower ranks is accounted for by the peculiar system of the 
English retiring law, which is manifestly designed to produce two 
results, namely—first, to keep the active list of the navy composed 
of young men in the vigor of life; and, secondly, to have a retired 
list also composed of men who have seen sufficient service to become 
accomplished officers, and who are still able to perform any duties that 
may be required in the navy, and who although upon a retired list 
may be called to duty at any time. 

These retiring laws, besides leaving it discretionary with officers 
under certain circumstances to go upon the retired list, make retire- 
ment compulsory as follows: 

Admiral of the fleet at 
Admiral and vice-admiral 
Rear-admiral 
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(For full particulars of law see abstract, page 509, English Navy 
List” for October, 1881.) 

It will be seen by this abstract, and by the table given above, that 
no man in the English service can remain a lieutenant after he is 
forty-five years of age, nor a commander after he is fifty, nor a cap- 
tain after he is fifty-five. 

English statesmen justly appreciate that the duties belongi g to 
these ranks can best be performed by men within the ages designated. 

By the bill now before the Senate we would in a few years have a 
list of lieutenants none of whom would be under the or much 
under the age at which by the English law a lieutenant is forbid- 
den to continue in that rank, and by a fair calculation of proba- 
bilities the average age of the masters, the rank immediately below 
lieutenant, would be forty-two 7 before promotion to lieutenant. 

The royal nayal reserve, of which the Prince of Wales is the hon- 
0 captain under appointment of March, 1877, is composed of four 
hun and ninety-seven officers, as follows: 
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This royal reserve is also liable to be placed on active duty, and 
the entire list of midshipmen is in active service now on the training- 
ships of Great Britain, or was in 1881. (See page 282 English Navy 
List, October, 1881.) 

As something may be said in reference to the comparative pay given 
by England and the United States to the officers in the lower grades, 
it may be well to suggest a reply. 

The pay given by the Uni States to officers in the lower grades 
of the dos and the Navy is greater than that given by Great Britain 
to officers of corresponding grades in both branches of the public 
service, 

The reason is that England desires to keep the places of authority 
in both the army and the navy for her aristocracy and her gentry, 
and no young man of the people can under ordinary circumstances 
get a commission in either. 

To prevent this class from getting in she makes the pay so small 
that nobody can live on it, and therefore no youth or young man 
can take a commission as an officer in either the army or navy who 
has not an independent income or 1 willing to sup- 
port him. And it is understood that if he no such income, but 


is fortunate enough to have such friends, they are expected or re- 
ured & give bond or security that the youth will be adequately 
provided, 


It is useless to suggest how widely different is the policy of our 
country. It may be further suggested that in England when a man 
gets upto a fleet officer his pay, table money, command money, sery- 
ants’ commutation, and other perquisites amount to about $20,000 
and over. 

It is an absurd and cruel folly to undertake at the end of the ses- 
sion and in an appropriation bill to reorganize the Navy of the United 
States. 8 

Any man who knows anything about it knows that it is a subject 
that requires serious and deliberate thought and most careful exami- 
nation. It needs reorganization, and our statutes that relate to it are an 
incongruous mass that should be systematized into a harmonious 
code, but this can not be done in a day. 

There should be appointed from the two Naval Committees of the 
House and the Senate a sub-committee to act in conjunction with 
the Secretary of the Navy and some prominent and cultivated officers 
in the preparation of a plan and system to be reported some time 
during the next session. 

There is grave objection even to the merits of this proposition, to 
say nothing about the form in which itis presented to us. 

When I was speaking a while ago the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Davis] referred to the method of promotion. As lunderstand 
it, the rule of seniority has prevailed ever since our nayal system 
has been in existence, and it has worked well. Why has it worked 
well? Certainty in mattersof this kind is of more importance than 
anything else. Any system which will do away with complaints 
and jealousies on the part of brother officers commends itself far more 
than a system which must lead to them. 

It would be impossible to have a system of Kae by designa- 
tion residing in any man without having confusion in the whole sys- 
tem. It prevails to a limited extent in the British navy, but only 
among the inferior grades. The rule of seniority is allowed to pre- 
vail in that service in all the upper grades, and it is only in the case 
of inferior officers of little consequence to the service that the rule 
of promotion by designation prevails. Here that rule is reversed. 
It is proposed in this bill to begin at the very top, and to give to the 
Secretary of the Navy the power of promotion from the list of com- 
modores and captains to admirals and vice-admirals, a power hitherto 
unheard of in the naval service. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator must know that all these appointments 
are made by the President. The Secretary of the Navy has no power. 

Mr. JONKS, of Florida. I mention the Secretary of the Navy be- 
cause the President usually speaks through that officer; it is the 
executive government. Ido not know whether those promotions 
are to be made by the advice and consent of the Senate. There is 
nothing in the bill about it. The action of the Senate is excluded 
from the bill. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will not seriously, in casting about 
ba to find some trouble with this bill, make that point. 

. JONES, of Florida. I do not insist upon that. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will not first make the point that 
the Secretary of the Navy is to appoint by selection and then that 
the Senate is excluded from the consideration of the nominations, 
. the Senator must be very hard pushed if he is driven to 

at. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The bill is very imperfectly drawn, and 
it ought to specify it. 

Mr. HALE. It is drawn as any other provision in reference to the 
appointment of officers. It is so recognized, not only by the law 
but by the organic law, that the Senate passes upon all such nomi- 
nations, that it is never repeated in any law in relation to these offi- 
cers, and never will be. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. There is another provision in the bill 
about which we shall not differ that it gives a most extraordinary 
power to the board of examination, something entirely novel and 
new. 

Mr. HALE, There is no board of examination provigil; 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. In cases of promotion 

Mr. HALE. No. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I suggest to the Senator that when 
we come to that clause in the consideration of the bill it will then 
be the proper time to consider it. 

Mr. E. This only shows how much better it would be for us 
to go to the consideration of the bill, and then consider its provis- 
ions. A large part of the argument has been either upon provis- 
ions not in the billor upon provisions which have been amended by 
the committee. : 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Well, let us see. The bill provides that 

Hereafter all promotions to the grade of rear-admiral on the active list shall be 
made by selection from the es of commodore and captain, and no more promo- 
tions to the Kenaa of commodore shall be made: Provided, however, That no com- 
modore now in the service shall be reduced in rank or deprived of his commission 
by reason of this act: And i That no officer shall be promoted under 

e provisions of this act unless mental, moral, and professional fitness shall 
have been established according to the provisions of sections 1496 and 1497 of the 
Revised Statutes: And provided further, That whenever on an inqui pursu- 
ant to law, concerning the fitness of an officer of the Navy for promotion, it shall 
1 that such officer is unfit to perform at sea the duties of the place to which 
it posed to promote him, by reason of ess, or from any cause aris- 
ing. his own misconduct, he shall not be placed on the retired list of the Navy. 
and he shall be discharged with not more one year's pay. 


That is the provision to which I referred, 
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Mr. HALE. But that is not the provision of a board controlling 
the selection. y 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It is the action of a board which exam- 
ines for promotion. 

Mr. HALE. No; the board which was provided in the bill as it 

assed the House to regulate the selection was struck out, and is not 


in this bill. The board the Senator is referring to is the board which 
has always existed and which settles certain ordinary questions, not 
of selection, but where promotion comes in time by seniority. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I understand that, but this provision 
superadds to it a powa that never before existed, the power of dis- 
missing any man from the Navy, for itis the very highest and gravest 
penalty that can be rendered against him. That is the work ofa 
court-martial. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to ask the Senator if he thinks a man 
who from drunkenness or his own misconduct has incapacitated him- 
self to or the duties of an officer of the Navy ought to remain 
in the Navy? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I am lawyer enough never to prejudge 
any man’s case. The Senator well knows it is not the province of a 
lawyer to do so. It is wise to e a case. I will not assume that 
any man isa drunkard; I will not assume that he has done anything 
to merit this grave punishment, to be tried by a board of this descrip- 
tion, which in a number of instances has sat ex parte. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iwill say to the Senator, so that he may be relieved 
somewhat as to the harshness of that provision which he thinks is 
very hard, that it is copied from a ee in regard to the Army, 
where the same power exists; and I cannot see that an officer who 
demeans himself so that he is entirely unfitted for service is any bet- 
ter in the Navy than in the Army. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I do not care from whence it came, I 
think a man either in the Navy or the Army, when harpon with any 
offense which may lead to his dismissal from the public service, is 
entitled to a trial according to the rulesand articles of war, and this 
does not give him that. It would be easy to trump up a e e 
against any man under this board and put him out of the service for 
any cause, It is not confined to drunkenness, but extends to any 
cause which this autocratic board might say was sufficient. Aman 
who had devoted his life to the public service is to lose his commis- 
sion without any of the safeguards which usually preserve the sim- 
plest right of person or of property. 

This is the kind of premature W that is forced upon the 
Senate in an appropriation bill. This is evidence of the delibera- 
tion, and the knowledge, and wisdom, which those gentlemen boast 
so much about in dealing with this grave and interesting ques- 
tion. - 

The committee of which I happen to be a member, instead of at- 
tacking anybody, has been attacked without cause. It has been 
stated here that we have been recreant ; that we have not performed 
our duty ; that we have not reformed the naval service when reforma- 
tion was shown to be necessary by the Appropriations Committee. 
That brings to my mind a celebrated sentence in one of the grandest 
opinions of Chief-Justice Marshall, in the celebrated case of Gibbons 
vs. Ogden, when the question involved was as to the power of Con 
to regulate commerce between the States. It was argued by the coun- 
sel against the proposition that inasmuch as some of the States had 
been permitted to regulate this subject in the absence of legislation 
on the part of the Federal Goyernment, that was an acquiescence on 
the part of this Government in the necessity gf such regulation. 
What did that profound jurist sax? His simple answer was, the fact 
that the General Government did not interfere at all was evidence 
that no regulation was necessary. 

We have gone as far in the work of reform as we thought proper 
to go. We have considered the subject, but we did not think it wise 
or proper to go to the extent which the Appropriations Committee in 
their wisdom think it proper and necessary to go. 

Then the practical question arises, when there is a difference of 
opinion between the committee which is intrusted with the consid- 
eration and reporting of all laws relating to the organization of our 
Navy and a committee which has nothing to do with it, which shall 
prevail? What right has the Appropriations Committee to set up its 

udgment here against the judgment of the Naval Committee, which 

as been intrusted, according to the 1 of the body, with 
this great subject? It has Be pee a bill and it has put that bill 
on the Calendar and it has asked for its passage. We think if that 
bill is passed it will bring to the naval service all reasonable relief 
which may be necessary on this subject. “But we are not willing to 
go to the extent that the Appropriations Committee have recom- 
mended, and we have decided to resist it, and we think it to be our 
duty to resist it, and there comes in the question as to the proper man- 
agement and conduct of the public business of this body. 

The Appropriations Committee of the Senate, composed ofable men, 
as my friend from Illinois stated yesterday, and I have no quarrel to 
make with them, have an immense power. They have the power of 
appropriating public money for every department and branch of this 
Government, a power which others believe they ought not to have, 
because it is too at and extended for any one committee, and if a 
wise rule were adopted the power would be subdivided, the Naval 
Committee would be consulted in i 5 to the appropriations ne- 
cessary to maintain the naval establishment, the tary Committee 


would be consulted in respect to the money n to maintain 
the military establishment, and so on through the whole field of gov- 
ernmental operations. But as matters stand now they wield this 
whole power, and they are not satisfied with that. They want to 
come in and engage in the business of general legislation, to reform 
the Navy, it may be the Judiciary, the Army, every branch of the 
Government on an appropriation bill. Where will such confusion 
as this end? In all orderly bodies like this we must conform to our 
rules or abandon the legitimate processes of legislation. 

It has been stated here that when a bill comes from the House with 
a provision on it which happens to be in accordance with the rules 
of that body and e to be in conflict with ours, we must obey 
the House. It has n announced here as a principle to-day that 
because this legislation is in the direction of retrenchment, and is 
not open to any objection under the rules of the House, although it 
is admitted to be in the very teeth of the rules of the Senate, out of 
comity and courtesy we must acquiesce in a violation of our own 
rules, created for our own Government, in order to please the other 
body. Is that to be the rule of the Senate in the future? 

Sir, I say that the House of Representatives has no right tosenda 
bill here that violates the rules of the Senate, even though it may 
not violate any of its own rules. I say that it is a breach of that 
courtesy and that legislative comity which ought to exist between 
two great bodies for the House to send a bill here with legislation 
upon it that stands in the very teeth of our most obvious self-imposed 
rules, enacted for the orderly conduct of business in this body. If 
they have the hardihood to do it, then it is the duty of this body to 
send the bill back and tell them that they must not ask us, in adher- 
iug to their wishes, te violate the established law of our own organ- 
ization; and I do not think they would undertake to do it. 

My friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Beck, ] not now in his seat, made 
a great noise a while ago about the possibility of a tie on a confer- 
ence committee over this question. The House of Representatives 
cannot go to the country on the issue, (no leading man there will 
lend his name to it,) that they will resist the right of the Senate as 
an independent co-ordinate department of the Legislature under 
the Constitution to prescribe the rules for its own government and 
to live up to them. If the House makes that issue, I for one am 
prepared to meet it. 

The Constitution provides that each House shall have the right 
to prescribe the rules and regulations for its own government. We 
have prescribed a rule, which has been read by the Senator from 
Ohio, which no man can fail to understand, and it tells the members 
of this body, it tells the other House, it tells the country that no 
legislation of a general character can consistently with those rules 
be incorporated into an appropriation bill. That is the whole of it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator from Florida said he 
was confident that the House would not contend upon a matter of 
legislation on an appropriation bill. I would say that we have now 
a question pending, and it has been pending for two or three weeks, 
and several conference committees have been appointed on it, on that 
very matter, the House contending for their right to legislate as 
they think best, aud that the Senate has no right to say aughtabout 
it. It will be recollected by my friend from Florida that there have 
been three or four conferences on the legislative appropriation bill, 
and the only point of difference is as to the sixth section in that bill, 
and that is new legislation. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. What is that? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I supposed my friend knew all about 
the sixth section of the legislative bill, for there have been three or 
four conferences about it. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I ask for information. 

Mr.. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I will say that the House says that 
such records as belong to the Surgeon-General’s Office relative to 
pensione should be transferred to the Adjutant-General’s Office. The 

mate thought that it ought not to so. Another point in the 
legislation—and that is the serious question—is what portion of the 
new State, War, and Navy building shall be occupied by each of 
these different Departments. That is the only difference, and the 
Honse says it has a right to insist on it, though it is new legislation. 
The Senate has appointed three or four conference committees on 
mat, and they are now standing apart. 

My friend from Florida asked me to explain what the difference 
was, and then deliberately walked off and got into conversation with 
another Senator. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I am listening. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I am not doing the Senator injus- 
tice when I say that he has paid about as little attention to what is 
now the question as to the difference in regard to the matter he asked 
me about. 

Mr. JONES, ofFlorida. I heard the Senator. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I want to occupy not more than 
five minutes. 

What is the question here and what is to be gained if this bill is 
sent back to the Committee on Appropriations? The House has sent 
us one of the regular ce gta ee a ills. Under their rules they 
have incorporated certain new legislation together with that making 
appropriations for the entire Navy. Under the rules of the House 
an that tends to economy they can insert as legislation on 
appropriation bills. I think it is a step in the right direction. 
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The fact that it is economy is the only reason and the only cause 
of this new legislation upon this 1 bill. That being so, 
this bill tends to economy, this bill tends to save money to the peo- 
ple of this country; and is it possible that the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, on a question that does not come from their committee, are 
contending that a bill that saves $1,000,000 per annum, or perhaps 
more, certainly $1,000,000, to the people of this country, does not 
lessen the expenses? They say that the bill ought to go back to the 
Committee on F cage Caper ace For what? To increase the pay and 
other items in the bill nearly $1,000,000 over what they are now. 
The result is that if this vote is taken and this bill is sent back to 
the Appropriations Committee with directions to bring in the bill as 
it was last year, you have to place just a million more dollars of 
appropriation in this bill. That is a step in the wrong direction. 

£ do not see how this side of the Chamber or the other side can say 
that they are foreconomy and intend retrenchment and that there 
is too much money expended, and then say ‘‘ go back and increase 
this bill and we will take it up and oe it if you will do that, and 
if you do not we will not pass it.” t is the result of the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. BUTLER. L should like to ask the Senator what is the dif- 
ference between the appropriations in this bill and the appropria- 
tions last year reported from the Committee on Appropriations for 
the support of the naval establishment! 

Mr. DAVIS, of West 8 I will tell the Senator. I hope my 
friend from Florida [Mr. Jones] will listen, and I wish the Senator 
frem Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] was in his seat, for I have heard him lect- 
ure the committee more t once for its extrav: ce, and there 
are other Senators whom I have heard lecture the Committee on Ap- 
8 for its extravagance. The Senator from Florida says 

e never did. He is doing it now; he has done it to-day. Now, let 
me tell my friend from South Carolina what the difference is. In 
the miscellaneous pay of the Navy this bill saves over that of last 
year $186,525. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, I will ask the Senator how that is done? 
ee from Illinois says the officers of the Navy are not re- 

uced. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That is a fact. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then how is that reduetion made? I will vote for 
any proper reduction in the appropriations for the naval establish- 


ment. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator wants to vote in gross, 
by wholesale, to send this bill back to the committee without an op- 
portunity on the part of the Committee on Appropriations to explain 
where this saving comes in. He says, Go it blind, and send the bill 
back ;” and now he asks me where the saving is. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator is mistaken. I object to the bill, not 
because of the expenditure. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. What is the objection? 

Mr. BUTLER. My objection is that I think the system for the 
reorganization of the Navy is vicious and faulty in the extreme. 
If the Senator desires, I will say that I think you strike at the wrong 
place, the personnel instead of the administration. That is my objec- 
tion. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Suppose we examine that. I take 
it the Senator has examined it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Then he certainly can tell me 
where the difference of $176,000 in the pay comes in. 

Mr. BUTLER. I cannot, because Iam not familiar with the ap- 
8 bill of last Eco 

r. DAVIS, of West Virginia. When the 1 Commit- 
tee asked that this bill be taken up and considered as all other ap- 
propriation bills have been, the Senator with others said, ‘‘No, we 
will not take it up and consider it item by item, but we will send 
it back to the Committee on Appropriations with instractions.” I 
believe such a thing has never been done. 

Mr. BUTLER. e Senator does not state my position fairly. I 
do not object to anything in the appropriation proper. I might vote 
for every reduction the committee recommend, but I object to the 
bill, as I said, because it has os legislation in it, which I think 
is not to the interest of the Government or the Navy. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. When we come to that general 
legislation is it not best for the country and for the Senate to take 
it up and strike it out if there is not a majority of the Senate in favor 
of it? Why send back a bill that 1 to be passed and delay the 
ee of an 1 bill, which, by being sent back, be 

elayed a month or more? The House has as much right to amend 
an appropriation bill as we have. The House under their rules 
and I believe it would be better if our rules were the same made 
certain legislation in the naval appropriation bit, all of which I do 
not agree to, and perhaps I shall help the Senator to strike out some 
of it. I donot know that I shall, but perhaps I shall, and most 
probably I shall. But why send the bill back to the Committee on 
Appropriations simply because there may be some one or two clauses 
in it that some Senators disapprove of? Why not take them up and 
discuss them and di of them as intelligent men ought to do as 
we come to them? e have been eas thes days ut this bill now, 
and if we had taken up each section probably we should have been 
nearly to the end of the bill by this time. 


My friend has asked me what else we save. If he will look to the 
Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting he will find there is $125,000 
saved there over last year. If he will go to the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks there is $220,000 saved by this bill over last year’s bill, and 
yet you tell us to take it back and bring in a bill that will expend 
so much more money for the country. What else? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will ask the Senator at that point if it is in the 
interest of economy and a reduction of expenditures to order the 
repair of two monitors, or whatever other number of monitors are 
provided for; and if it is in the interest of economy and a reduction 
of expenditures to provide for building two cruisers which require 
over $1,000,000? y 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. This bill as a whole appropriates 
probably about half a million dollars more than the bill of last year, 
and a million dollars less than the bill of 1881. 

The Senator asks me if it is economy to build these vessels. That 
is a question that he and I can debate when we come to it. There 
is a million dollars say for that purpose. The Senator from Dela- 
ware, who spoke a short time ago against this bill, said it was econ- 
omy, and that the reason he voted against it and one of his objections 
was that there was not more in it, and the Naval Committee I under- 
stand have recommended five times this amount. Certainly the Naval 
Committee of the House did, and now the Senator asks is it economy 
to build vessels. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is not the question at all. It is quite likely 
that I shall be willing to vote $5,000,000 on proper advice, but the 
pent on which the Senator put his support of the bill and justi- 

ed the legislation in it was that it was n the interest of econom 
and a reduction of expenditures, when the bill provides for the build- 
ing of two cruisers and the repairing of two monitors, which must 
certainly require the expenditure of more money than would be 

ired in an ordi appropriation bill. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. For the pu of which the Sen- 
ator speaks the bill is less by about a half a million than it was in 1881. 
They could take that money for this specific purpose and for launch- 
ing vessels now on the 1 5 which my friend from Delaware said 
this morning ought to be done, and I say ought to be done now. 

Mr. BUTLER. Very likely. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Even after adding that much to 
the bill this bill is less than the bill of 1881 by nearly half a million 
dollars. E friend tells us it is all wrong. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me ask another question. Take out these 
items for building cruisers and repairing monitors and is not the bill 
reduced just that much more? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Virginia. Certainly. And peter he and I may 
vote together when we come to that; but w y does he say take it 
back to the Appropriations Committee, make it as it was last year, 
when by doing so we add a million dollars to the expenditures of 
this bill without touching the cruisers or the monitors? 

Mr. BUTLER. For the naval establishment as we did last year 
is what I say. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Suppose that is done, suppose your 
estimate is carried out. I have in my hand the Navy Re r, that 
shows the great number of men now being paid by the Government 
for doing nothing, and that is one thing among others which the 
Appropriations Committee think ought to be corrected. 

have a table here in which the very first name is that of Sands— 
J. R. Sands, now a rear. i He was retired as a captain twenty 
ears ago. I believe his pay then was $1,738. What is it now? 

e has done nothing since. So far as I know he has not done one 
stroke at anything, has not been employed a day for the Govern- 
ment; yet his promotion and his pay have gone on increasing from 
captain to rear-admiral, until EDAS he gets $4,500. 

. ROLLINS. Let me say one word right there. 
Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. These things are unpleasant, I 


know. 

Mr. ROLLINS. There is one thing he did. He got an amend- 
ment “pon an appropriation bill increasing his salary from $3,000 
a year to $4,500. That is what he did, and when he accomplished 
that he accomplished an increase of pay for five or six other officers 
in the same way on an appropriation bill. That is what he did. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. To show that the Senatoris wrong 
about its being done on an appropriation bill, while that may have 
been done in some particular case—— 

Mr. ROLLINS. It was done in this identical case. 

Mr. ALLISON. On the motion of the Naval Committee. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virgini I know these facts are very un- 
pleasant to my friends of the Naval Committee. 

Mr. RO S. Not at all. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. [understand why theyshould jump 
up and try to break the force of them. I can seeit, Here is no less 
than four of them about me, and in the five minutesI have been talk- 
ing, contending that we ought to go on with the bill, they have been 
jumping 1p and trying to break the force of my facts. 

Mr. FRYE. Allow me to ask the Senator whether the bill reported 
from the Appropriations Committee affords a remedy for that? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yes, sir. That is the very thing I 
am coming to. 

Mr. FRYE. 83 two parties in the Senate who have been 
proclaiming their ion to economy propose to prevent any legis- 
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lation which shall cure that terrible wrong simply because one com- 
mittee rather than another reports it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Simply because the bill is sent to 
us by the House, and by the aid of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
sent tothe Committee on Appropriations to be considered and brought 
back here. 

In addition to what my friend from Maine has said, the simple 
facts are that this legislation came here from the House and the 
House had a right to put it upon the bill under their rules. mart 
Because it was in the direction of economy, and my friends of the 
Naval Committee jump up here as a whole and say that is wrong, we 
want you to continue paying these ou eoussalaries; we want you 
to continue allowing inen Who have not done anything for the Gov- 
ernment for 8 years to go on with their promotion and go on 
with their pay.“ It is all wrong; nothing of that kind should be 
preserved ; and because it is an appropriation bill, although this bill 
appropriates the money to pay these very men, our friends complain 
and say you ought not to remedy it because thisis an appropriation 
bill; at they say take this bill back and take out all the legislation 
in it. J hope it will not be sent back, because I want Congress to 
adjourn some time this year, and we have had fights enough with the 
House this year. 

What is the result? I have just said to my friend from South 
Carolina that there is a saving in this bill over that of last year; 

but if this vote prevails the Appropriations Committee, if it obeys 
the Senate, will have to bring in the items exactly as they were last 
year, and we appropriated $947,000 for last year’s service more than 
the present bill appropriates for the current year. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, This bill does not affect the status of a 
single man in the Navy. 

. DAVIS, of West Virginia. IL say that too. This bill does not 
in any form or manner reduce the grade or pay of any person what- 
ever now in the service. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understood the Senator to say just now that it 
reduced the pay of Admiral Sands. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. No; Idid not. I said it prevented 
such things in the future. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not understand that. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It prevents things of that char- 
acter in the future. I said that for the future we guarded against 
it, and I believe it will annually save $1,000,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator has referred to me as a member of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. I am not. I know it isa great 
piece of audacity on the part of any other Senator to criticise any 
committee whatever on the floor. am not on the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I thought the Senator was, from 
the part he was taking. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir; I donot belong to that committee. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from West Virginia allow me to make 
a suggestion! 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. ROLIANS] 
seems to have all the knowledge and information upon this subject. 
I know he has from the accurate knowledge he exhibited yesterday 
relative to the law of March 3, 1873, in regard to which he said the 
Committee on Appropriations had us so much, although there 
was no legislation proposed in that bill by either the House or the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, and it all came from the Naval 
Committee. I want to ask the Senator from West Virginia whether 
he thinks a proper amendment to the resolution would not be what 
Iam about to suggest. The resolution reads: 

Resolved, That the naval appropriation bill be recommitted to the Committee on 
Appropriations with — tone to strike out all matter relating to the reorgan- 
ization of the Navy, and provide appropriations for the naval es ments as it 
now exists. 

I propose to add by way of amendment: 

And for the further information of the Senate, that the Senator from New Hamp- 


shire be respectfully requested to appear before that committee and instract them 
what will be satisfactory. 


I think we had better add that in the motion. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I did not understand the last words of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. I should like to have the Senator repeat them. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President, this bill regulates 
the pay of the Navy. No one will question the right of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to regulate that, as the bill appropriates 
money for the pay. What else do I find? I find that the sea pay of 
captains is $4,500, and their shore-duty pay $3,500, and their pay on 
leave $2,800. The committee found that a very large portion of the 
naval captains had, from some cause or other, or In some manner, 
instead of being on leave with $2,800 a year pay, been put on shore 
duty, which gave them $3,500 pay instead of $2,800. 

So it is all rot the Navy in the same way. In appropriating 
the money to pay these very gentlemen the 3 Commit- 
tee has thought it wise to say that hereafter when the Secretary as- 


signs an officer to shore duty he shall specify how long it is to be and 
what service the officer is to perform, believing that would be alarge 
reform and perhaps save $50,000 a year or more in that single respect. 

Another reason why we should not recommit this bill, in my judg- 
went, is that it will certainly require some time in the committee if 


we are to reconsider it; and after it comes back to the Senate, no 
matter in what form it comes, we shall have to go over the same 
questions. The entire matter that the House has sent here must come 
back to the Senate in the bill, and the whole field will have to be 
gone over again. Had we not better now take the bill upasa whole 
and go on with it, taking it section by section, and if there is any- 
thing in it that ought not tobe in it, let the Senate strike it ont. If 
there is an amendment or a modification required, make it; let the 
Senate act upon it. 

If you by one general vote eject the good as well as the bad, how 
will it be possible when the conferees come together on this bill for 
the Senate conferees to say that the Senate will not accept this, that, 
or the other? They will have taken it as a whole. There comes up a 
question between the two Houses. The House of Representatives 
say “We have aright to amend the bill as well as you have, and 
our action is in the interest of econemy.” If the Senate choose to 
disregard economy and say they will not adopt the present bill be- 
cause it saves a million dollars, what is to be the result? I repeat 
that this bill as Ae gg to us in the regular way is $947,000 less 
than the bill must be if you send it back, striking out the legisla- 
tion. So you will be spending money uselessly and unnecessarily. 
Gentlemen who want a more extravagant bill than we now have 
ought to vote to send it back. 

r. PLUMB. Mr. President, this has formally assumed the phase 
of a controversy between two committees of this body; but I do 
not think myself that it is really entitled to be considered as such. 
It is wholly a controversy as it stands now between the Naval Com- 
mittee of this body and those who adhere to them and the House of 
Representatives. So far as I am concerned as a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, I am as colorless in regard to this matter as 
any one can possibly be. It is a matter of not the slightest conse- 

uence to me whichever way this goes, so far as my membership of 
1 at 5 is concerned or any appreciation or regard I have 

or it. 

The rules of the House permit this legislation on this bill. Each 
House has a right to prescribe the rules governing its own legisla- 
tion. We have aright to say that we will incorporate or that we 
will not incorporate legislation on appropriation bills; the House 
has an equal right to do the same thing. Each House is supreme in 
that particular. Neither House has a right to dictate to the other in 
regard to legislation. The rules of the House permit any legislation 
on appropriation bills which in the judgment of the House reduces 
expenditures; and whether it does or not, we have a right to pre- 
sume and are bound to presume that everything which is sent to us 
from the House, constituted as it is, is in accordance with the rules 
of that body or it would not have come here because being subject 
to a point of order. Where there are two hundred and ninety-three 
members there is certainly some one who would find some way of 
objecting to it and raising the point of order and making that point 
effective. 

This, then, amounts to a suggestion ora hint or a requirement on 
the part of this body that legislation which comes here from a co- 
ordinate branch of this Government shall be excised upon the ground, 
not that the legislation is not proper in itself, not that it does not 
tend to reduce expenditures, not that it does not tend to responsibility 
in administration, not that it is not wise considered in the broadest 
possible light, but simply that the Senate looking at the thing 
through its own spectacles, with reference to its own rules and regu- 
lations, made by itself for its own purposes, says it is not proper to 
be considered at all upon the merits. That is all there is about it. 
It is not a controversy between the Naval Committee and the Appro- 
priations Committee asitstands to-day; it is a controversy between 
the Naval Committee insisting upon its prerogative against the pre- 
8 of the House of Representatives. That is all there is 
about it. 

Mr. BECK. I wish to ask the Senator from Kansas a question as 
to the effect of our amendment inserting these words: 

And section 1461 of the Revised Statutes allowing promotions of officers on the 
retired list, and the act entitled An act relating to the promotion of commodores 
on the retired list of the Navy,“ approved August 15, 1876. are hereby repealed. 

If you reject that amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
and leave the old bummers—for that is what some of hem are—to 
draw their pay and their increase of pay, wouldit be satisfactory to 
the Senator from New Hampshire ? 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Kentucky is so much more com- 
petent to judge of that question than I am that I will leave that to 

im. But Iwas about to speak of the fact that the resolution origi- 
nally offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania did not touch 
tential matters of legislation in this bill; did not touch the creation. 
of the Navy at all. That resolution only touched the personnel of 
the Navy; it only referred to so much of the bill as limited promo- 
tions in the Navy. Ido not care to go generally into that question 
on its merits, but I want to call attention to the fact that the Navy 
has been entirely a sealed book that could not be touched, and it 
has hardly been touched. Senators talk about the injustice that is 
done to the Navy as though Congress, which has appropriated the 
money, which has established the grades of promotion, had no right 
to enter upon this sacred ground at all. How much more sacred is 
the Navy than the Army? Yet no one was ever heard to say here 
that Congress could not put its hand upon the Army. 
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In 1870 Congress on an appropriation bill reorganized the Army 
and it did not touch it with as light a hand as the Navy is touched 
by this bill. It did not say that no man should go out of the Army 
except he went out by casualty; it provided that the President 
should put certain supernumerary officers upon a list to be called the 
supernumerary list, and that as fast as vacancies should occur in the 
regular line of the regiments remaining he should draw them into that 
for certain duty, and those that remained after that should be mus- 
tered ont whether or not. After providing in various ways that men 
might go out of their own option on a year’s pay, and so on, it went 
on to provide further: 


of ca , artillery, and infantry to the list of 
now exis! — dl 

cavalry, artillery, or infantry, by reason of such fer, or from other causes, 
shall be filled in ane proporlo y the supernumerary officers, having reference 
to rank, seniority, fitness, as provided in existing law 

in the Army. ey a faa umerary officers shall after the Ist day 
of Jan next, they be honorably mustered out of the service with one year's 
pay and ces. 

Under that act more than eighty officers were mustered out of the 
Army on the Ist day of January, 1871. There was no question about 
their right to stay in the Army by the fact that they had once been 
there, no question about their right to promotion. The Army has 
often been treated in that way, and Congress has a perfect right 
legally and equitably to treat the Navy in the same way, but it is 
not proposed to do it in this bill. This bill proposes to leave every 
officer in the rank he holds, and only provides how vacancies shall 
be filled and limited, thereby reducing the line and the staff of the 
Navy. 

My objection to this bill, if I were going to discuss its merits, would 
be that it does not go far comaa; that it preserves the higher grades 
in the Navy, and cuts off the lower ones. I think it vicious in that 
respect. I should like to discuss it, if I had time, before the Senate 
on a proposition to change the order so that there might be more 
men excised, taken out of the Navy from the higher grades, and more 
left in the lower grades. 

This has been spoken of by the Senator from Ohio and others as 
an extraordinary proposition of legislation, Bearing in mind that 
it came from the House, that it is a proposition that was not ee 
nated in the Senate, that the Appropriations Committee got it by 
reference from the Senate, that no member belonging to the Naval 
Committee or any other committee of this body suggested that any 
portion of it should go to the Naval Committee; ring in mind 
that the Appropriations Committee got full and Aple jurisdiction 
by a vote o body to consider all the matters in the bill, itis now 
proposed, notwithstanding the fact that the Naval Committee did 
not then make this motion, chy sonar nay Sh fact that everything 
that is in it came substantially from the House, to send it back to 
the Committee on Oy cei with instructions to strike out the 
House provisions. d it is stated by the Senator from Ohio and 
others that this ought to be done because it is an extraordinary in- 
vasion of the province of the other committee, embracing legislation 
of a character which ought not to go upon an id Sree PR bill. 

As I said before, the proposition of the bill is objectionable to the 
Naval Committee; the proposition to complete ships now is not ob- 
jectionable tothem, butonly that relating to the personnel ofthe Navy. 
When we come to make appropriations for the different branches of the 
Government in the legislative, executive, and judicial bill, if ten or 
fifteen or twenty more clerks are needed in the Land Office or n the 
Pension Office they are inserted, and the Pension Committee or the 
Public Lands Committee do not come in here and object that the 
question as to whether those clerks are needed should be referred to 
it. When more clerks are needed in any of the bureaus, they are in- 
serted on that appropriation bill, and no committee rises here to say, 
and never has, and never will, that that ought to have been consid- 
ered by it in reference to the needs of that little department, and 
when clerks are to be stricken off they are simply not appropriated 
for, and that settles it. 

It is so in every department of the Government; and when the 
late Secretary of the Treasury wanted more clerks he came to the 
Committee on Appropriations to give them to him. He did not go 
to the Finance Committee for that purpose; and yet he ought to 
have done so in order to maintain his consistency. When the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
wants more clerks he comes to the Committee on Appropriations to 
get them. He does not come to the Public Lands Committee. When 
we want some of these clerks stricken off, or it is ascertained that 
they are not needed, as sometimes is the case—not as often as it ought 
to be, I admit—the Appropriations Committee simply fails to make 
the appropriation, and the thing drops. 

The question of how many persons we shall appropriate for in the 
Navy is germane to the appropriation bill in a certain sense. Ido 
not mean to say that it might not be considered in a larger sense; 
I do not mean to say that it might not be considered by the Nava 
Committee sexy properly; and yet by the action of this body, as it 
is and always be, certain measures which do not get through. 
which have received the consent of a committee of this body, will 
be sent to the Appropriations Committee, because at the last mo- 
ment of time in the session, everything being brought together, that 
furnishes the opportunity which men seek to get their bills through. 


Mr. VANCE, Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. PLUMB. Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. Suppose on the legislative, executive, and judicial 
bill, when it came over to us, the House had incorporated a provision 
striking off three judges of the Supreme Court, and providing only 
for six, does the Senator think it would have been proper that that 
should go to the Appropriations Committee within a few days of the 
end of the session, and that it would have been an invasion of the 
rights of nobody in this Government or in this Senate? 

r. PLUMB. If the House had sent that provision here, I should 
say in the first place, coming from the branch of the Government 
having the power under the Constitution to originate revenue bills, 
being nearer to the people than this body is, that it was entitled to 
be treated with respect at all events, that is to say, to decent con- 
sideration. Imight say further that the Judiciary Committee being 
informed in advance by the debate, by the printed bill, by its bein 
reported here and referred, that such a provision was on a bill, i 
would have been the duty of that committee to take notice of it, and 
either submit propositions to the Appropriations Committee to reform 
what they conceived to be an injustice, or to ask the Senate to refer 
that particular portion of the bill to them for consideration, and if 
they had not done so they ought at least after that time hold their 


peace. 

Mr. VANCE. Has not that been done in this case? 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not think it has. 

Mr. VANCE. Did not the Naval Committee ask that that portion 
of the bill should be referred to them ? 

Mr. PLUMB. I think not; I have not heard it. 

Mr. VANCE. I understand the proposition of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to be to refer it to the committee with instructions to 
strike out that portion of it which pertains to the reorganization of 
the Navy and present an appropriation bill proper. 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes,sir; but thatdoes not meet the question at all, 
because there is no proposition to refer to the Naval Committee, and 
because the motion is made after the bill is reported to the Senate 
after due consideration by the 5 Committee. If the 
Naval Committee have got rights, any lawyer if they have not 
slept on them in such a way that no court would regard them? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Naval Committee has acqui- 
esced in sending the bill to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Naval Committee up to the last moment of 
time recognized the jurisdiction of the Appropriations Committee 
over these questions. As I said, I do not care anything about this 
matter so far as the privileges of any committee are concerned; but 
we have got to this point that this means that unless this bill is con- 
sidered by the Senate there is to be no reduction of the personnel of 
the Navy. That might as well be understood. 

The Naval Committee has not considered the question heretofore, 
to the extent at least of being willing to report anything on the 
subject, or at all events it has not been able to get the ear of the 
Senate, and it is known now that there will not only be nothing 
passed at this session of Congress but that it will not probably be 

assed at the next session of Congress. Therefore we have come 
ace to face with this proposition: either this bill, or the abuses 
which everybody admits to exist in the Navy cannot be rectified. 
That might just as well be understood and just as well understood 
by those who will vote for the motion to refer as by anybody else. 

If the Senator from Ohio, the Senator from Florida, and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania were willing to trust to their persuasive argu- 
ments upon this measure on its merits before the Senate, they would 
not make this motion and support it. They would be willing to 
come here before the Senate, they would be willing to trust them- 
selves on the merits of the debate and trust to the judgment and 
good sense of the Senate to adopt their proposition and not ours. It 
is because they are not willing to do that, and, as I said, that might 
just as well be understood first as last. That means exclusively and 
only and wholly that nothing shall be done to reform these abuses 
in the Navy at this session of Congress; and next session being the 
Mior session, with a holiday half way between, nothing can be done 
then. 

If the propositions which have been embodied in this bill are so 
repulsive to that sense of justice which characterizes my friend from 
Florida, more particular) 1 perhaps than anybody else, and if he 
thinks these war-worn an eee veterans are entitled to the sym- 

athies and -will of the American people, he ought to lift up 

is voice in their behal in this Senate Chamber, and demonstrate 
that to his fellow-Senators and appeal to their votes to settle the 
question. But he is not willing todo that. As I said, it simply 
means that those persons who are fighting now apparently for pre- 
rogative and for principle are fighting simply for the maintenance 
of a class and for the prevention of any reform and for the preven- 
tion of the introduction of any measure of economy into the organ- 
ization of the Navy. 

Mr. VANCE The Senator will allow me, I hope, to say that I 
wer for one any such conclusion as that. 

. PLUMB. Well, Mr. President, I will accept any disclaimer 
that the Senator from North Carolina or anybody else may make; 
but I might apply to the Senator from North Carolina what Mr. Lin- 
coln once applied to Mr. 8 He said that if James framed a cer- 
tain stick of wood, and John framed another, and Joe framed another, 
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though all in different Countin; yek when they were pene, e to- 
gether they accidentally happened to fit the opening, the human 

resumption would be that y were intended to fit and were made 
for the purpose of fitting. So, I presume that every one here intends 
the legal and logical and necessary result which is to follow from 
the action he takes, which is that there shall be no reform in the 
Navy. That is the question we have got to meet. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I say, for one member of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, that we have been anxious to reform, have made 
an effort to reform, and are willing to reform now. We may differ 
with the Senator from Kansas as to how this end shall be best ac- 
complished, but I do not think the Appropriations Committee in 
their omnipotence can assume that they are right and everybody 
else is wrong. 

Mr. PLUMB. I said in the beginning that I did not care more 
about the Appropriations Committee than any other in the body. I 
take things as they are. The fact that I ama member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee cuts no figure in this case, 

It the House had not sent this legislation here I should not have 
suggested it; but out of decent respect for a co-ordinate branch of 
this Government having the power to originate legislation and the 
only power to originate such legislation as this and fix its terms and 
limits, and under the rules of which this legislation was put upon 
this bill, and it having been sent by a unanimous vote without dis- 
sent to the Committee on Appropriations, what could that committee 
do? 

Would it not have been regarded as presumption for the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the Senate to have raised a little sort of 
howl Pery say that the House had exceeded its power and was vio- 
lating the rules of the Senate. Why, Mr. President, I think the time 
is a long way off before the House will consider the Senate rules as 
governing its action or determining what it shall do upon appropria- 
tion bills or any other bills. The Constitution, as they construe it, 
vests in them the power to originate appropriation bills. They say 
that they are cognate to the raising of revenue. They have main- 
tained that prerogative; they always will do it, I have no doubt; and 
the Senate bas recognized it by waiting here for months for these 
bills to come here, and has taken them as it found them and amended 
them as it got them, as it onght to do, until it has met the question 
and settled it that we have the power which heretofore they have 
denied to us. 

Suppose the Appropriations Committee of the Senate when it ap- 
83 this e eee bill had said, Why, we do not think 
that under the rules of the Senate we ought to consider general legis- 
lation the House has sent us,” and brought it back here, what would 
the Senate have done? I think the Senate then would have said that 
in justice and fairness to the other branch of the legislative authority 
of Congress the Appropriations Committee aa roning upon ground 
it ought to have kept off from, and would have said in fact that it 
honi take up whatever the Senate sent to it, and not bother itself 
about whether the Senate had properly exercised its discretion or 
not. Consequently there is no need of referring it back to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. It has done what the Senate ordered it 
to do. 

The Appropriations Committee, I have no doubt, in detail and in 
gross, is, as lam, ready to do whatever the Senate tells it to do. I 
assure my friend from Florida that if the Senate shall say this bill 
shall go back with instructions to strike out anything, it will be 
duly stricken out and no bones about it. 

. President, there is one peg Somer might as well be understood 
about this kind of legislation. I take the thing as I find it. I find 
here a bill which the Senate had jurisdiction of; I find a bill of 
which the Committee on Appropriations had jurisdiction and of 
which the Senate has resumed jurisdiction, and now I find here an- 
other committee of this body and those who with them insist- 
ing upon a technical ground, not that the House had not the right 
to put the legislation there, but because the rule of the Senate is 
that the Senate itself cannot do it, therefore they will not consider 
it; and what does it come to? It comes back to that point which 
we all of us observe in regard to our legislation. 

There has not been a ball passed since I have been here, I think, 
which has destroyed the privilege of any man or of any class of men ; 
not one. There have been a thousand bills passed which have added 
to the emoluments of individual men and to the emoluments of classes 
of men. You will never pass a bill reorganizing the Navy as long as 
the influences which dominate the committee-rooms which will be 
found formulated in the shape of champagne and things of that kind 
are patent in this body. You will never pass a bill to take any office 
away from anybody; ae will pass thousands of bills to give offices 
to everybody; you will increase and multiply the chances all the 
while and in every direction and constantly which make classes of 
men, 

I maintain in regard to this Government and in re to this kind 
of legislation that the example of Great Britain is of no consequence 
to us, the example of France is of no consequence to us, the example 
of any other government is of no consequence to us, except as it may 
be supported by reason. Great Britain is a government of a class, 
by a class, and for a class, and the appropriations that are made not 
only for the British navy but for the other people who receive 
the immense revenues of that great empire are b upon that the- 


ory, and we are coming to it gradually. Great Britain does so and 
we must do so, oblivious of the fact that this is or was intended to 
be, and ought to be, a Government by the people and for the 

ple and of people, and that there ought to be no class upon which 
the legislative power cannot put its hands and say, “As we created 
you so you must go out.“ 

There is no question of private right in it. There may be a ques- 
tion of decency, there may be a question of the orderly conduct of 
business, there may be a question perhaps of propriety; but that 
Congress should ever withhold its hand on the ground that any man 
in the Army or Navy or in any branch of its service has a right to 
continue in the emoluments of a particular position for one single 
moment of time, is one of those things that ought to be disputed here 
and always and everywhere. The compensations of republican gov- 
ernment are such that no man who values his manhood as a citizen 
of the ped er ever ought to assert that he has a right to one single 
dollar out of the Treasury that is not #ppropriated from time to time; 
and he has no mortgage on it in the future. 

Mr. VANCE. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to ask him if he 
thinks it fair, just, or legal for the Government of the United States 
to educate an officer and place him in the line of promotion until that 
period of his life when he is past fitting himself and adapting him- 
self for any other business in society, then to kick him out whenever 
it is the pleasure of the Senate to do so? 

Mr. PLUMB. If the Senator will omit some of hisadjectives—— 

Mr. VANCE. Put him out, then, without using the word “kick.” 

Mr. PLUMB. Iwillsay that I think it is entirely proper, abstractly 
stated, for the Government to abolish any rank or any e in the 
Army or Navy at any time and irrespective of the effect it may have. 
When the Senator talks to me about the equity of it, I maintain that 
in individual cases, as to the matter of justice, that is a question to 
be settled by the et poyer at all times. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas 
which party is under obligation to the other. Is the Government 
under obligation to the man because it has taken him and educated 
him and kept him, or is the man under obligation to the Government 
for the favors the Government has done him? 

Mr. PLUMB. I was oomini to that in a moment. The proposi- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina is entirely untenable, for the 
reason that he cannot draw any line as to time. The obligation, if 
it exists at all, exists from the moment you take a man from the 
academy, and it continues from that on, according to his theory, until 
the man dies. No such obligation exists. If it did, it would, as I 
have said, make this Government what monarchical governmentsare, 
8 of class. But, Mr. President, it is not so; it never has 

m regarded as being so, as is shown by the legislation in regard 
to the Army and Navy, and more particularly the ay 

I confess I touch the Navy witha little horror. I feel like holding 
my hands off what Ido not know agreat deal about. Itherefore pre- 
fer to generalize and not particularize. But the Navy to-day has rank, 
the Navy to-day has pay, the Navy to-day has emoluments in every 
way that the Army never did have and never sought to have. When 
in 1870 we proposed to and did cut down the official staff of the Army, 
no Army officer set himself up to say that the Government had not 
the vi ard to do that thing. ore than eighty officers were mustered 
out of the Army on the Ist of January, 1871, under the act of 1870 
without any question as to whether they consented or not. Con- 
gress simply said you shall be mustered out. 

The Senator from Illinois says one hundred and fifty, but for the 
principle of the case it does not make any difference whether it was 
a hundred ora thousand. Inu every way the Army, while aristocratic 
more than it ought to be, while seeking more than it ought to have, 
while getting more than it ought to have, while larger than it ought 
to be, while needing excision nearly as much as the Navy, e take 
been as gormandizing, never has been as exacting, never has been as 
exclusive, never has put itself so upon its privilege as the Navy. 

So I say that whether you consider this question on the right of 
the two Houses, or whether you consider it upon its merits as a sub- 
ject which ought to be touched with the unholy, impious hands of 
the Senate, everything demands that we should proceed to consider 
this question as one that is alive, as one that is for to-day, and as one 
that is pressing upon us and that needs and demands our considera- 
tion, for the lack of which our people would have a right to call us 
to account. 

Mr. President, I do not believe in keeping up a very large Navy, 
so far as the official part of it is concerned, with reference to con- 
tingencies which ma happen hereafter. As was well said by the 
Senator from Kentucky when he was discussing a proposition to re- 
tire officers of the Army, no peace establishment ever was made until 
we hada war. That must inevitably be so in a government like ours. 
If there is a war to be carried on, that war must be carried on by 
those who are improvised for the occasion. The history of both the 
Army and the Navy during the late war shows that conclusively. 

It is not the old people, it is not the perfunctory people, it is not 
the people who have been sleeping themselves away at way-side 
stations who make war. Weneednothing more, eitherin the Army 
or the Navy, in a time of profound pence, than simply men who can 
instruct the volunteers that we shall always get in a war in regard 
tothe minuti# and the machinery of the business they have got to do. 
The office of the Army is to instruct men in all the branches of the 
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service, so that when a war breaks out we shall have a camp of in- 


struction where there will be men to instruct volunteer. officers in 
their duties as commanders of companies, regiments, and brigades, 
and instruct them in the minutiw of the Quartermaster’s and Com- 
missary Departments, and that is all they are there for. They are 
to be instructors of the camps, they ought to be many-sided men 

they ought to be informed in regard to the minutiæ of army drill 
and management. So of the Navy. We shall always have to de- 
pend upon the volunteers, upon the men eee upon the men 
of zeal and energy who have borne the conflicts of life, and not men 
born of idleness. Give me aman whose intellect has been sharpened 
by self-interest; give me the man who has associated with men, who 
` has been broadened and widened and deepened by that contact, and I 
will give you a man who can command armies and can command 
navies. 

Give me a man who has sat under the idle floating of the flag at an 
Army station or anywhere else bothering himself about the spider- 
webs of his profession, about social ob . or things of that 
kind, and I will show you a man who will not make war and who 
will do nothing else than meet disaster and expend money. 

We want just enough men and no more to put our ships as we 
make them into commission. The Senator from Florida says we 
ought to have more ships and that we ought to keep up our present 

sonnel of the Navy in order to have men to man more ships. That 
is simply like a proposition to build a barrel to a bung-hole. 

We want a navy first. You will find officers enough, and you will 
always find seamen. We do not want to build up a great nnel 
and then say because we have officers we must have something for 
them to do, and therefore we must build ships in order to give these 
men occupation. We want more ships; and I am in favor of in- 
creasing the appropriation for building ships. But when we come 
to consider this question in this aspect we must not touch the per- 
sonnel of the Navy; and for a larger and a better reason we ought 
not to touch the question of constructing the Navy. 

If any part of that question is to go back, it fe all to go back. 
We ought to sit down simply and a not only will we have no dimi- 
nution in the official s of the Navy, not only will we have no 
reform in the Navy, but we will not have any more ships until the 
torpid body of this Naval Committee is informed and sympathizes in 
such a way that it can bring forward a measure to create it, which 
it can put before the Senate and in debate convincing and persuad- 
ing, can convince the Senate and the other House of Congress to 
adopt. That it never has done. 

There never has been, as I blieve, one single measure of naval 
reform initiated in that way, and unless the future shall have some- 
thing in it that the past has not had we never shall have. It is un- 
der the ae) BOF and under the pressure of the closing hours of the 
session and of the necessity of passing appropriation bills that meas- 
ures of this kind get through. 

It may be said we do not belong to the Naval Committee; but we 
circulate around among the people who belong to the Naval Commit- 
tee, and therefore get a sort of salt-water atmosphere about us, and 
we get an idea of the length and breadth and size of shi Some of 
us may get probably the technical terms of the Navy. Measures are 
introduced and discussed, and at the close of the session, just at the 
time both Houses of Congress are informed of what it becomes neces- 
sary to do, something that could not be done before, everybody makes 
a rush pell-mell for the appropriation bills and the or a bet 
Committee, and it does not make any difference whether it is a bill 
to pay John Jones a little stipend for services on this floor or the 
floor of the other House of Congress, or to enlarge the Navy, or to 
carry out a treaty, or whether it is a proposition to increase the sala- 
riesof the judges of the United States, coming from that august Com- 
mittee on the Judie or whatever else it may be—it is likely to 
be impersonal almost always—whatever it is, everything is emptied 
on the Appropriations Committee; not because people want to do 
that, but because in the exigencies of legislation that is the only 
thing left to do. 

What, then, is the Appropriations Committee todo? Dothey want 
to assume all responsibility? Ithink those members who have been 
apon it longest, who have been the most careful and painstaking, 
like my friend from Iowa, [Mr. ADDON, e Dot want this great re- 
sponsibility. They like their ease as any y else. They would be 
glad to be relieved from this responsibility; they would be glad to 
take an appropriation bill cut and dried, only giving the salaries 
provided for in the Revised Statutes, and report it back and say, 
‘t Gentlemen, this is according to the estimates and according to the 
law; nothing is left to be done except to passit.” There is no respon- 
sibility about that at all. 

Instead of that, as I said, committees that do not get their bills 
through, persons who have ends of their own to look after, friends 
of their own to provide for, specific measures that they want to get 
through, pile them in on the Appropriations Committee, and then 
when the Appropriations Committee, yiel to the demands of 
the hour, acting under the instructions of the Senate, simply re 
back here a proposition that comes from the House of Representatives 

roperly under its rules, legitimate in every way as a matter of 
egislation, and because forsooth that touches the vital element of 
the Navy, the sacred bulls of Burmah, the Appropriations Committee 
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are held up to execration for having invaded the domain of the Naval 
Committee, er upon the privileges of the Senate, violated 
the rules, and subjected its members to punishment as for high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I leer with the Senator from 
Kansas in many things he has said; yet I think I am just as sincerely 
desirous of doing right; nor will my vote against this legislation on 
the navul bill indicate that I am unwilling to reform the Navy in an 
respect. He is assured of his motives, and I rest assured of mine. 
pro to discuss this matter not at great length but dispassion- 
ately, and in a somewhat broken and irregular manner, merely stating 
m ints. 

ere are some good things in this bill in the way of general legis- 
lation, some things that I could 2 b cheerfully Lay ri to. The naval 
advisory board is wisely provided for, and the sale of old hulks and 
useless material is well provided for; but I need not dwell upon that. 

I desire, however, to give my independent judgment on certain 
matters reorganizing the Navy. I amnot permitted to doso by this 
bill. I claim the tigh? by logic and reason and the practice of wise 
legislators all over the world to give my independent judgment upon 
these matters, but I have been told here time and again this after- 
noon “ You have got to take this bill; the House will not listen to 
3 else; you cannot vote the money to carry on the Navy 
unless you will consent to some reorganization of the Navy.” That 
is what we have been virtually told, and I hardly change even the 
words used in saying it. 

I cannot; I will not. I say that there are inthe nature of general 
Ra upon this billsome things that my judgment condemns; I 
will vote to put them out; and if they are serious enough, as I 
think they are, I shall then, if they are keptin, vote against the bill 
on the general ground that legislation upon appropriation bills is 
wrong. 

It is quite useless to deal in criminations and recriminations here 
as to the relative responsibility of various persons for this business. 
I have not a word of censure for the Appropriations Committee. 
The bill came here with vicious elements in it from the House, and 
they tried to do the best with it. They did improve it; they smoothed 
the idol down; they have removed some of his most horrid features, 
and endeavored to be reasonable, but nevertheless the whole thing 
is ill-considered, and it is not the place for it. 

Now, sir, this is not anew point. It is but three years since we 
spent three months and more fi aung. desperately this very wrong 
practice in legislation, and the Republican Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Senate struck out of a legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill coming from the House some offensive legislation 
8 the regulation of the Army on the ground that that kind 


of political and general legislation was out of place on an appropria- 
tion m; and r a long fight they substantially won upon that 
ground. 


In this country, among the bodies which are entitled to respect for 
careful consideration and sound principles, are the various constitu- 
tional conventions. There comes into them less of isan unfair- 
ness than into any other bodies; they are much better, of course, than 

litical conventions, and better, I say, than this body for the lay- 
ing down of general principles; less o; commen A, ob pe them. 
Twenty-five State constitutions provide that every bill shall contain 
but one subject, which shall be clearly expressed in its title, and the 
most of those constitutions have been made within twenty-five 
years. But they are not all modern; some of the States had these 
provisions as soon as vere Sag constitutions at all; Maryland from 
the very beginning, notably, and some two or three others. That 
is a judgment running over one hun 
They either do that or they give their governors the right to veto 
any single item or section or paragraph in an appropriation bill. 
ae PREE forbid attaching general legislation to revenue bills 

inctly. 

When the able body of men that revised this Constitution for adap- 
tation to the Confederate States came together they did unquestion- 
ably make some improvements in this Constitution. They made 
some changes that were not so—I need not discuss them—and very 
far from being improvements; but they made some that were clearly 
improvements, and one of them was to forbid the very practice that 
is causing this agitation here this afternoon. They imperatively for- 
bade it in the confederate constitution. Not one of the gentiemen 
haro who were in the confederate congress could adopt this practice 

ere. 

I said the Repubtieans were decided in this matter three years ago. 
It needs but the bare reference to it, for every man recalls that 
exciting discussion. 


years which is of weight. 


Now, sir, I propose to assert my independent judgment in this 
matter. This kind of legislation eee . to the man who 
feels bound to vote the supplies for the Government. He must yield, 
he must vote for something rs that his judgment con- 
demns, reenter Halon He to balance a right and a wrong 
and choose what he th to be the right at the confessed sacrifice 
of 3 else in his judgment. 

The President ought to have the right to veto items and paragraphs 
and sections. But this practice o the door to ill-considered and 
imperfect and hasty legislation. Such legislation is probably never 
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complete and thorough. It makes partial corrections, and it very 


8 does great injustice. 1 see) 

at are these matters of penac legislation on this bill? I 
ak courteously and fairly and try to do so; but they are substan- 
tially the result of about a week’s consideration of three gentle- 
men of the Appropriations Committee. They had other matters be- 
sides this to attend to, though there is comparatively little else, one 
would think,on the bill. gentlemen of the Appropriations 
Committee, acting as a sub-committee. Of course it comes here as 
the judgment of the whole committee; and I am bound to say it is, 
but that is virtually the extent of the consideration. 

Now, I say legislation making such radical changes as to the Navy 
is a thing so important that it should come from the committee 
charged with that duty, and if it is greed to be unwilling or negli- 
gent it should be instructed by this body to prepare a bill within 
certain lines, and Isay we cannot wisely legislate in a matter of that 
description without long and kind and frank and full consideration 
with the men who know most about what the Navy is and ought to be. 

We have a right to expect judgment and good advice from 
them, and we should tit. ere are veteran ofticersof the Navy 
who have studied this subject these twenty, thirty, forty, fifty 
years. They have passed beyond the reach of Personal considera- 
tion; they love theircountry; they have given all the evidence that 
men can give that they love their country. They certainly love the 
Navy. ey are willing that reduction should be made. I know 
some of them have said so, and they expect it. I should like to have 
a board constituted of seven or five gonaren of whom a portion 
should be veteran naval officers and the rest, if you choose, legi 
tors, and who should report to us, say next December, a scale, a 

lan upon which the personnel of the Navy may properly be re- 
hosed to six hundred or six hundred and fifty. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow me right there, I should 
like to make a su, 5 to him. He spoke about the considera- 
tion the bill ahoni have, 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think that was a mistake of fact that needs cor- 
rection; it was merely a general proposition about the consideration 
the bill ought to have. I wish the Senator would allow me to run 
through with my remarks. ; 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have watched here with a good deal of dissatis- 
faction the course taken that turns an attempt at a few remarks by 
a gentleman into a long wrangle with half a dozen. I say to the 
Senator with all kindness that I wish he would let me run ugh. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certain AE 

Mr. HAWLEY. I prefer to do it, and afterward if there should be 
a conversational debate I have no objection. 

This practice throws upon one committee the work of universal 
legislation, and we have assented to this too long. There is proba- 
bly not a single Senator who cannot be convicted of participation in 
the evil in some way or other. The result is to give the Appropria- 
tions Committee the entire control of the Navy, the entire control of 
the Army, and every other subject. Anything can get into some one 
of the appropriation bills, and not a single statute on the statute- 
book is safe. That is a wrong to the other committees; it is wrong 
to those of us whose judgments are compelled by being called on to 
vote for mixed subjects in one bill. It is confessedly, by the judg- 
ment of all students of legislation, a wrong to the general cause of 
fair popular government. 

One of the gentlemen in favor of this bill as it stands said: Better 
take this, or er and more sweeping action will come, and the 
Navy may be laid low. Those were his words—the Navy may be 
laid low. Therefore, must we yield our better judgment, must we 
yield our honest opinion that the oh ae ought to be con- 
ducted in a different shape, lest the Navy may be crushed? By 
whom? It cannot be done except by these two legislative bodies, 
and our concurrence will be needed. No great wrong can be done 
to the Navy without our concurrence. This is a species of thumb- 
screwing, of compulsion to frighten us into doing something we do 
not like, lest something worse may be done. 

It is a discourtesy to the House, some say. Not at all, sir. A dis- 
courtesy to differ with it! There is no discourtesy intended. It is 
not a discourtesy to vote out one clause from this legislation, nor 
two, nor three, nor four. They would tothat. How, then, is 
it a discourtesy to say that this matter of a recast of the personnel of 
the Navy ought to be submitted to some more deliberate considera- 
tion? Itis the high and wise purpose of this Government to say 
that all things shall be submi to these two bodies. Why? That 
one may compel the other? No, sir; but with the expectation that 
there will be differences of opinion, and the hope that out of the dif- 
ferences there will come an avoidance of error. It is the expectation 
and the hope of our theory of government that there shall be differ- 
ences between us, use these disclose and prevent errors. 

Are we ready to enter upon a long contest with the House, asks 
one. Oh, no, sir. I feel the oppression of this weather, the length 
of this session, as much as any . Nevertheless I will vote just 
e as I think right upon this legislation on an appropriation 


Some remarks have been made about the number of officers on the 
Lancaster in 1862 and the number of officers now on that ship. In 
1861, when the war broke out, we had, I think, 67 captains, 80 or 90 


commanders, 327 lieutenants, and a few passed midshipmen. So 
hard pushed were we by our rapid organization of a navy, that we 
were obliged to take cadets from Annapolis half way or uar- 
ters through and put them in responsible positions on our ships, 
and call on the civilians of the country who had some knowledge 
of ships and of the sea to come in and make volunteer officers, and 
we were obliged to send ships to sea with just as few officers as 
could possibly handle them, and send them into battle imperfectly 
manned so far as the officers were concerned. We called in during 
the war about 5,000 to 6,000—I have not the exact fi volun- 
teers into the Navy, and all the earlier part of the war the ships 
were like the son aN, they were under instruction, and the trained 
naval officers who were in command of them never took off their 
clothes to sleep at night. They were anxious; they could hardly 
trust their ships to this imperfect force and to these new men. Gradu- 
ally they were trained, cultivated to it, until, along in the latter end 
of the war, as it was with our cavalry and other branches of the 
service, we had a Navy of which we had every reason in the world 
to be proud. 

That is one reason why the Lancaster, and not that more than many 
other ships, had less officers than she ought to have had at the be- 
ginning of the war, and many of those were comparatively untrained 
men, good sailors in the merchant marine, but not trained to warfare. 

Mr. LOGAN. I hope the Senator, inasmuch as he refers to what I 
said, will allow me to correct his statement. The statement I made 
va! si Lancaster wasin 1864. It was notin the beginning of the war 
at all. 

Mr, HAWLEY. The same reason would in some measure apply. 

Mr. LOGAN. I made the comparison in 1864 and 1882, after we 
had our Navy full and complete. If the Senator will look at the 
record he will find that to be the case. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The same reasoning will apply to it to some ex- 
tent even in 1864. But that is not all. It is the business of the 
Navy to educate men, and we do put upon our ships rather more 
than the force absolutely necessary to work them. That is what 
the ships are for, and that is what the men are for—to be trained, to 
be exercised, to be tried. It was the old theory before the war, the 
old policy the idea that there should be three times as many offi- 
cers as were necessary to run the ships; that one-third of them 
should be at sea and one-third of them should be on shore duty and 
one-third of them should be on waiting orders. That was the gen- 
eral idea and composition of the Navy, and that they should contin- 
ually rotate in that manner—three years on sea duty, three years 
on shore duty, and three years off. Then, if war should suddenly 
break out, most of these men on shore duty and all these men wait- 
ing orders could be put instantly on the sea to work; and as to such 
civilian or shore duties as they were performing in charge of the 
navy-yards, the great part of that work could profitably be put upon 
civilians or upon retired officers letting the whole active force go to 


sea. 

Some of these arguments very singularly go on as if it were a lament- 
able thing that these officers are 255 en — in killing somebody. 
Why, sir, we are at peace. They are nok earning their salaries by 
fighting battles; nobody expects that; and yet because they do not 
appear to be killing somebody they are thought to be unnecessary, 
and therefore we are to reduce the number, continue to crowd them 
out, to discourage them by N 2 their way to promotion, &c. 
I am glad they are not at war; but if we are going to have anything 
like a competent body for war we must train them in time of peace. 

In the olden times before the war we had no fixed number of offi- 
cers. Unless I am tly misinformed and my recollection fails me 
entirely we had no fixed number of officers in the Navy, but as ships 
2 from time to time the President nominated more officers to- 
the Navy. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator does not want to state that as a fact. 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; I do not. I am subject to correction in that 
matter; but my impression is that there was a considerable time 
when the exact number of officers was not limited. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator is very much mistaken, 
him the law. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are not so many officers in excess as some 
gentlemen seem to think by any manner of means, nor are they idle. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not want to take the Senator’s time, and I will 
merely state that if he will examine from 1794 to 1842 he will find 
that every statute in reference to the Navy prescribed the number of 
officers of everyrank. I have thestatute here of 1794, and following 
that up the Senator will find that the law always prescribed the num- 
ber of officers. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will examine that and make the correction. I 
had an impression such as I have stated, and it was confirmed by a 
veteran officer of the Navy, seventy years old, who has been from 
childhood in the Navy. He said there was no practical limit by law 
in those early years. He may be mistaken, and so may I, but that. 
is not material. 

Mr. LOGAN. Here is the law that I can show the Senator. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Seventy-four officers of the Navy are now en- 
gaged upon surveys which are exceedingly valuable to the country 
and to science in general; nor has our Navy done any more than its 
share of thatinternational work. Doublethe number might beem- 
ployed. Forty-one are instructors at the Naval Academy, or at- 
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tached to the practice-ships. That is their duty, their profitable 
use in time of peace. Seventeen are ps ot ne upon light-bouse 
čuty. That is beneficent work. They can all be taken from that, 
however, in time of war; and so they can be taken from these sur- 
veys. Sixty-one are engaged in e 4 men for the naval service. 
Six hund are at sea. Perhaps upon that fact is based the limita- 
tion of six hundred in this bill—exactly six hundred at sea; and 
that is all we need, including the sixty-one employed on board 
training-ships. Forty are employed at the various naval stations 
on special duty, and eighty are sick or unemployed. Some are in 
the Coast Survey, some at the Naval Observatory, and some in 
other branches that do not occur to me at this moment, scattered 
about in scientific and valuable work. 

I have some figures that differ from some others presented here in 
regard to the number in 1842 and in 1882. In 1842 there were 68 
captains, 96 commanders, 328 lieutenants, 31 masters, 123 passed mid- 
shipmen, and 409 midshipmen at sea, a total of 1,055. Both these 
statements are without reference to the staff ; and I say in passing 
that I think the staff might very profitably be reduced without in- 
justice to the officers, because the surgeons can go into civil life 
easily, and so can paymasters. In 1882 there were rear-admirals 11, 
commodores 25, captains 50, commanders 90, lientenant-commanders 
80, lieutenants 280, masters 100, ensigns 100, midshipmen at sea 67, 
cadet-midshipmen at sea 129, cadet-midshipmen at Naval Academy 
161. This takes in all the grades, and makes 1,093 as against 1,055 
in 1842. I do not assert that this is literally correct, but I think it 
is substantially so. . 

The heavy retired list is referred to. Iam happy to say that for 
one I do not feel that retired list as a burden, and I do not think the 
country does. It is much larger than the number of officers in the 
Navy is entitled to; much larger than a thousand officer should fur: 
nish; but it is because our whole Navy was very large a few years 
ago, and we were obliged to retire many men wounded, aged, and 
disabled in various ways. After the Navy shall have run on for five, 
ten, or fifteen years longer, with o 900 or 1,000 line officers, the 
retired list will be rapidly diminished. 

There have been some mistaken statements made also about the 
pay of these gentlemen on the retired list, Those salaries have been 
adjusted irregularly by special legislation from time to time; but 
while some of them have gone up grades upon the retired list, as a 
rule they have not, and they do not now; and have not lately re- 
ceived any additional pa by reason of their promotion on that list. 

Why not amend this billin detail? some gentleman says. That is 
precisely the trouble; there he has touched the very difficulty. I 
um greatly dissatisfied with some of the clauses, am sure that they 
are wrong; but I am not qualified here ex tempore upon this floor to 
pronosi half a page, or a page, or two or three pages, reorganizing 
the Navy. 

If we should read along through the bill I could pick here and 
pick there, and move to strike out this, that, or the other, and 
change it, and I shall be obliged to try that method of improving it. 
But that is not the way todo it. Take the best you can get from 
the two Houses of Congress and from the Navy, and let them report 
to us in December, under as imperative instructions as you please, 
and then we shall have a report, a careful consideration, with rea- 
sons from somebody for the reduction. That we have not now. 

I have various ideas that occur to me. I would take out masters 
entirely from the Navy. It is a useless grade, I would takeout en- 
signs ; it isan ancient relic. I would make first, second, and third 
lieutenants, and then midshipmen, and then I would give every cadet 
after his four years a warrant as amidshipman and let him file into 
his place as a third lieutenant. These are names, but names havea 

eat deal to do with the satisfaction and the honorable feeling of 
these men. I would change many of the names. I would regrade 
as to numbers. I am not opposed to a reform; I am not opposed, if 
necessary, to a reduction in numbers, though this ee ee 1 
may say, fury for a reduction of the nel of the Navy is a sur- 
prise to me; it has come upon the country anew within abont three 
weeks, making an apparent reduction in the annual cost of the Navy 
that we may complete some old monitors whose construction to me 
is doubtful anyhow, , 

Mr. LOGAN. What reduction is made in the Navy? 

Mr. HAWLEY. By this bill? $ 

Mr. LOGAN, Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It isa matter of figures. It is intended to strike 
off one hundred and twenty-five officers at any rate in time, thongh 
it will take considerabletime. It is N a prospective reduction, 

Mr. LOGAN. Does it reduce a man 

Mr. HAWLEY. No, it does not turn an officer ont, but it stops 
all promotion. I will not discuss those details, It has been argued 
here this afternoon, while the gentleman was out, by one of his col- 
leagues on the committee, that it was a reduction of a million or two, 
and partly owing to the reduction of officers. Obviously it is in- 
tended to cut down one hundred and twenty-five officers. 

Mr. LOGAN. It will in time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. What we want is not another example of vicious 
legislation upon a general appropriation bill, but what we want is 
anavy. The whole country been criticising eee, a 
and calling for one, two, three, four, five years past for a navy, an 
we are not making a navy. 


Mr. PLUMB. Not for officers of the Navy, but for a na 


Mr. HAWLEY. They have been calling for a navy, and suey have 
not been agitating for a reduction of officers. Whether if they 
were studying those matters they would not say perhaps you might 
cut a few officers off, I do not say; but that has not been the thin 
that has attracted their attention. The newspapers and ponent 
writers, the essayists, the m. ine writers of the country have not 
troubled themselves as to whether you had forty lieutenants more 
than you ought to have or whether you would not save a few dol- 
lars by obstructing the promotion of these young gentlemen, but 
8 reproached us again and again and again with having 
nothing but thirty or forty old hulks and not one single first-rate 
fighting ship. We are at the mercy of some of the relatively weakest 

vernments in the whole world, who are yet comparatively strong 
in their navies. We dare not resent an insult from Chili to-day. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now, I should like to ask, inasmuch as the Senator is 
making himself the defender of the Naval Committee in its attack 
upon the Appropriations Committee, if he will tell the Senate and 
the country at what time the Naval Committee has ever reported a 
bill to increase the . 

Mr. HAWLEY. Hold yourself with patience. 

N. What kind of a bill was it, and when was it intro- 


Mr. HAWLEY. I have the bill right here, sir; the bill was intro- 
duced in the House by the Naval Committee of the House in answer 
to publie sentiment. 

Mr. LOGAN. Oh, no; the Senate committee, not the House com- 
mittee. We are not attacked to-day by the House committee, but 
by the majority of the committee of the Senate who are so excited 
by this. I remember the only thing they have done. Let the Sen- 
ator produce what they have done to increase the Navy. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think the Senator has had a great many oppor- 
tunities in life to learn that he would have done better if he had been 
patient a few moments. I do not know anybody who has had more 
opportunities to learn that than the Senator from Illinois, 

r. LOGAN. I have not learned very fast, that is true. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is quite true. The public sentiment of the 
country demanded a navy, and in answer to that a very able com- 
mission was created last year to study that subject and to report 
what classes of new vessels and how many ofthem it would be wise 
for us to build. The Naval Committee of the House acted on that 
report. The committee of the Senate did wait upon them more than 
I wished them todo; they were not as energetic as I wished they had 
been upon that matter; and they would have stood better in this 
debate if they had done it. I will say that if it is a comfort to the 
Senator 

Mr. LOGAN. No comfort at all. 

Mr. HAWLEY. But the committee of the House was industrious, 
energetic, and enthusiastic. It studied this question day after day 
and week after week and prepared a very good bill, and I was strongly 
in hopes that something would come up from the House giving us at 
least the beginning of a reasonable scheme for the creation of new 
vessels, that we might have something to put our men upon, But 
we are precisely reversed in our action. Instead of having the 
agreeable duty of considering that matter here, we are called upon 
to curtail so much as we do have, we are called upon to reduce, to 
discourage the personnel of the Navy. 

Our ships are feeble, out of order, behind the time. There is one 
possible excuse for it. The governments of the Old World have been 
spending money by the million, the five, the twenty, and the one 
hun millions, in making magnificent experiments in the creation 
ofanayy. We have the benefit of all that money. Some of those 
ships, costing two, three, four, five million dollars, we never should 
imitate. 


The money has been spent for our benefit, and fortunately no war 
has compelled us to make anavyinthe meantime. Butnow we can 
go to work. Instead of that scheme which quite wisely has been 

rought in, which is wisely set forth by a naval commission, we are 
asked by this bill to reduce the personnel, That is all that we have 
that is There are some good things in the Navy, some good 
for harbor defense, some very passable sea-vessels, but you cannot 
challenge any government in the world that has got twenty ships 
to fight on the sea to-day; you could challenge it to a harbor fight. 
We 1 55 fourteen passable monitors, but there is not one of those 
which would not be knocked to pices by any one of the ten or fif- 
teen first-class ships of the French, Italian, or English navy. There 
isno one of those monitors that could stand a 1,700-pound shot. 

The personnel of the Navy is good, as good as any country has. 
There is no better school, no school so good, I think, as Annapolis 
among all the special schools of the kind in the world. The men 
who come out of that are gentlemen, they behave as gentlemen, 
with as few exceptions as you will find anywhere; nor is the enter- 
prise so desperate, I might say so foolhardy, that you cannot find the 
men to come forward by the score ready for it. 

Mr. BUTLER. They are accomplished officers, too. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Accomplished officers in every technical detail of 
their profession; learned init. So other governments testify ; so 
their record shows; so their writings show. Call them near to the 
mouth of the very infernal regions at a day’s Rosie aad you can 
have as brave a set of men as ever went into battle. But instead of 
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giving them a navy, wesay here: Lou young gentlemen of twenty- 
two or twenty-three, right out of the academy, with six years of 
the best education given to any man in the world, cannot have 
the petty satisfaction of a warrant as midshipmen for several years; 
you cannot be made an ensign under a number of years, and as for 

ing a master, a relic of the old time, a master, to say nothing ofa 
mere lieutenant, you may wait until you are thirty or thirty-five, 
forty or forty-five nE of age, but you cannot have it,” and under 
bills like this we shall have gray-headed midshipmen. 

What sort of promotion is offered? Two men shall go out of 

ade at the top before one shall come in from grade B, and then 
9 must be four out of A before one can come in from C; there 
must be eight out of A before one can come in from D. In the mean 
time the young men at the bottom of the list are checked in their 
progress upward, their ambition taken away, and you are trying to 
wear out the Navy at the head, and wait until the old men shall die 
before you let the procession move at the rear, like a long queue 
going to the post-oftice. You have so blocked it up that the man in 
the rear cannot move for ten, fifteen, or twenty years. 

Do you expect them to die? If I had a boy of twenty-five in the 
Navy with any ambition or power in him I would drag him out of 
it and tell him to wait until there was a warand then goin. Is he 
going to wait until he is forty or forty-five before he can call him- 
self a lieutenant? Then he had better go into civil life. That is 
not the way. 

There is more needed for fighting than guns and ships. There is 
needed the temper, the patient, still temper of men trained, respected, 
honored, taught to respect themselves and their profession, reatly to 
meet the world, ready with alacrity, grace, and desperation to throw 
away their lives for the old flag. We have got to build men of that 
kind as well as build vessels. They are to be trained to it. You 
cannot keep them stnpid and discouraged for twenty years in peace 
and expect to develop them into high-spirited, gallant, dauntless 
men the moment the sounds for war. 

I am ready fora commission. I am ready to promise these gentle- 
men that I will give my careful consideration, my respectful consid- 
eration, and probably my support to a bill reported by a commission 
of naval officers and Con en reducing the Navy in numbers 
somewhat and regrading it, striking out two es. I am willing 
to do that, but I would then very much rather see a bill come here 
to begin to give us something of anavy. Modern science has told 
us we can have beautiful, swift, powerful, marvelous 14 Ber of 
human invention and genius. Yes, there is a little laid aside for two 
swift steel cruisers. time of war they might be allowed under 
plea of distress to go into some harbor and stay twenty-four hours to 
get coal. That is all we could do; we have no coaling port of our 
own; but they cannot apne fight any one of the armor-clad ships. 
They are good to run. at has not been the character of the 
American Navy in what few wars we have had. They are good to 
run. Itisnotchasingalone. They could chase poor merchant ships 
and might fight some of their own class; but from all the heavier 
swift ships of foreign nations they would be obliged to run, and run 
under sail after a few days, for we have no coaling stations around 
the world. 

One of our first duties is to create powerful vessels for harbor and 
shore defense, and these swift policemen of the seas are well in their 
place, and they are needed; but that is only a fraction of the sort of 
navy we should build. 

Sir, it is a navy I want, and a reformed navy—a reformed navy, 
not a rotten one. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I think it more than probable that the 
Senate is ready to come to a vote on the motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and so I will not take much time. I am very glad 
that the issue of late has been fairly presented. This is not a ques- 
tion of conflict or squabble between two committees of the Senate. 
I insist that it shall not be so considered or so determined. It is 
something more than that. There is at the bottom of this bill an 
honest purpose to reduce the expenditures of Government money and 
to legitimately reform the American Navy ; and it is not an essential 
thing whether that proposition, as it is, is brought before Con- 
and before the Doney by the Committee on Appropriations or 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Had the Committee on Naval Affairs any time within the past seven 
months of this session introduced a bill here covering these proposi- 
tions, or anything kindred to them, or laying the keel for a new 
Navy, such as would please the Senator from Connecticut, or trim- 
ming down the superfiuous ranks and adjusting promotion in such 
way as would seem good to them, every member of the Committee 
on Appropriations would have bidden their bill God speed, and there 
would have been no question of jealousy about that committee. 

It is not a question between the two committees, and I am ve 
glad that the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Florida an 
the Senator from Connecticut have put the issue goer object- 
ing to legislation upon an appropriation bill, and Iam glad that the 
Senator from Ohio, and the Senator from Florida especially, went 
into that question with some profundity, and pictured to us the abuses 
derivable from legislation upon appropriation bills. So that here- 
after the Committee on Appropriations with what is left to it may 
know that the way to report an appropriation bill is to stick to the 
written law and to give to the Senate a bill that when any clause is 


uestioned it can lay its forefinger upon the statute and give the law 
t rests at the bottom. e i 

But granting all that, this bill is legitimately before the Senate. 
I do not need to go over the ground that has been traversed by so 
many Senators. It comes here from the House of Representatives 
under their rules, and the things that were reported to the House of 
Representatives by the Committee on Appropriations of that House 
that were without their rules were shorn from the bill when points 
of order were made by members rising in their seats; and when it 
came to us eve ing in it had been submitted to the scrutiny of 
the rules of the House, and we took, under the order of the Senate 
referring to us this bill, a bill that had been sent here by the Honse 
and in which everything there was in order and is in order. 

Now, I want to give some of the reasons, and only in brief, in ad- 
dition to this bill being in order and being fitting as a matter of 
order for us to report to the Senate, why it was that its provisions 
intrinsically commended themselves to us. I will not go over many 
things, because I will not take time. 

So many tables have been used here and so many tables haye been 
cited and been questioned that I have taken the pains in some things 
to go back to the authorities. I hold in my hand the Official Navy 
Register for the year 1865, and here I have the Official Navy Regis- 
ter for the year 1882. I have no tables made by any disinterested or 
interested man, but I read from the records of the two. I turn to 
the force of the Navy in 1865, the year when the war had finished, 
when it had been swelled in every direction, when danger had sum- 
moned men to the front and they had been promoted and made offi- 
cers in high rank, when, if at any time, the Navy would be full, and 
more than full, and ready for depletion, then would be the time. 1 
looked to the organization of the Navy in 1865, the year that the war 
rolled up its curtain and was ended. 

I find upon that 5 rear-admirals; I find on the register of 1882 10 
rear-admirals; I find in 1865 15 eommodores; I find in 1882 25 com- 
modores ; I find in 1865 35 captains; I find in 1882 50 captains; I find 
in 1865 67 commanders; I find in 1882 90; I find in liutenant-com- 
manders alone an excess that year of 169, and in 1882 80 only, and 
when I come to lieutenants I find, in 1865, 113, and in 1882 280, 

Now, sir, without going into lower ranks, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations believe that that disproportion is undue ; that it is a 
thing that, being in order under a bill sent from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, we ought to help correct, and we have tried to correct. 
it in the bill before the Senate. But the motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania says, “Not one step shall you take in that direction 
at this time to regulate that disproportion; consider it no further.” 

Iturn tothe matter of the pay of officersandmen. I find in 188182 
b e fox officers on sea duty, shore and other duty, $4,044,- 
500, for the officers alone; for officers on the retired list, $697,925 ; ” 
in the aggregate, $4,742,425; while for the seamen of the Navy, the 
men who man the ships and who must be called upon to do the fight- 
ing, I find an appropriation of $2,490,000 against nearly $5,000,000 
for the officers. The Committee on Appropriations believe that es 
this bill is in order under the rules of the ft 


W paymasters, $52,000; upon peewee assistant pay- 
$26,000; upon passed assistant engineers, $100,000 upon assistant 


says that the attempt of the Committee on N e to regu- 
late and restrict and save this money is not a t 
but shall be struck ruthlessly from this bill. 

I find to-day a list of officers stationed in Washington, as follows: 
1 Admiral, 1 Vice-Admiral, 4 rear-admirals, 12 commodores, 12 cap 
tains, 11 commanders, 12 lieutenant-commanders, 28 lieutenants, 14 
masters, 6 ensigns, 2 midshipmen, 6 medical directors, 4 medical in- 
spectors, 3 surgeons, 7 passed assistant surgeons, 3 pay inspectors, 
3 paymasters, 3 passed assistant paymasters, 5 assistant paymasters, 
11 chief engineers, 14 passed assistant engineers, 5 professors of mathe- 
matics, 2 nayal constructors, 2 civil engineers, 2 secretaries to Ad- 
miral and Vice-Admiral, marine officers, colonels, 2; majors, (general 
staff,) 3; majors, (line,) 1; captains, (special duty,) 2; first lieuten- 
ants, 1; second lieutenants, 3; warrant officers, and so on. 

The Committee on 3 believe that it is time to look 
into an establishment t is so run, where such an enormous force 


as that is maintained here, when no man can put his hand on actual 
duty that they can do, and when to-day if they are not found lob- 
bying against this bill in the lobbies of the Senate and importuning 
Senators to vote against it and strike down the provisions of reform, 
you cannot tell what they are doing. And the Senator from Penn- 
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sylvania says it is not fitting for the Senate of the United States to 
consider these subjects, but that you must strike them ont of the bill. 

He goes further. Last night he amended his resolution, which at 
first only struck at the organization of the Navy, and has made it 


so broad that it seeks to embrace everything else that the House 
attempted to do and that the Committee on Appropriations has ven- 
tured in its jurisdiction to assent to the House of Representatives 
doing, and that is the navy-yards. On page 16 of this bill there is 
a provision recognizing the enormous abuses of the navy-yards, 
abuses that Senators on the other side have thundered in our ears 
volumes to be found in the RECORD, and now we are seeking to cure 
some of those alleged abuses as we do on page 16, and there it is 
provided that the Secretary of the Navy, if he believes it is not in 
the due economy of the Government to maintain all these yards, 
shall suspend work at those where the purposes of the Government 
do not need actual and present work, with a limitation that he shall 
atleast keep two navy-yards on the Atlantic, one north and another 
south, and one upon the Pacific coast. One reason why it was be- 
lieved that this was a fitting thing to do is found in some of the 
figures that I will give here. . 

hat does the Senate suppose it is costing now to maintain these 
navy-yards, where in theaggregate the amountof Government work 
to-day or for a year past has not been more than two or three mill- 
ion dollars? Let me give some of the figures: 

Annual cost of civil em s of the several navy-yards: 
Washington 295 ee $99,168 50 

Not including the laborers, not including the men who are at work 
doing the Government work, but the mere civil force, the clerks and 
writers and assistant clerks and watchmen. 

We have been spending $99,168.50 a year on this navy-yard, Sen- 
ators. We have spent in Boston, $76,588.40; in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, $34,322.95; at Mare Island, $41,823.15; at e Island, 
$30,415.25 ; at Pensacola, $13,795.50; at Norfolk, Virginia, $34,016.35; 

at New York, $47,885.75; total pay of civil force to keep running 
and open these navy-yards, $378,015.85 every year; and in addition 
to that there are kept at these yards naval officers costing, at Ports- 
mouth, $70,500 a year; at Boston, $102, 970, and in the receiving- 
ship there, $27,400; at the naval station at New London, where there 
is no more of a navy-yard than there is here in the Botanic Garden, 
$24,300 for officers sent there; navy-yard in New York, $148,450 a 

ear, and on the receiving-ship there, $32,624; navy-yard at League 
Talana, $100,940 for naval officers every year, receiving-ship, $22,400; 
navy-yard at Washington, $92,760, and the receiving-ship, $11,800; 
navy-yard at Norfolk, $82,450, pret eH $26,000 ; navy-yard at 
Pensacola, $27,820; navy-yard at Mare Island, $77,580; 1 
ship at Mare Island, $22,100; total every year, $870,094 of expend- 
itures for salaries of naval officers at these navy-yards; and the grand 
and disgraceful total is that in 3 811,957, 803.65 of the Gov- 
ernment money at these different yards during the last five years it 
has cost the Government to spend that money $10,566,171.79. 

And when the Committee on Appropriations comes in with a bill 
that the House has sent us, trying to reform these di ceful things, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania rises and says, We shall not consider 
that, but shall strike it from the bill, and every navy-yard Senator, 
the Senator from Connecticut representing New London, the Sena- 
tor from Florida re Seopa): Co meas the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania representing teaku nd, and the Senator from California 
representing Mare Island, every statesman in the United States Sen- 
ate 3 a navy-yard rises to the front and is at once seized 
with aspasm of interest in the American N. ay and preaches to us the 
gloriesof the past and the gallant deeds that the men have done in the 
naval force. 

I tell yon, sir, and Senators, that our American Navy needs to be 
delivered from its friends who seek to perpetuate these abuses. Some 
of us have gone through long yearsof apprenticeship in an interest 
in the American Navy and have shown our interestin its legitimate 
welfare, and to-day, use we attempt to strike at abuses that are 
throttling that glorious establishment, because we seek to extirpate 
the ideas that have grown up and are beginning to make it obnoxious 
to the American people, we are assailed as if we had no interest in 
the glory of the Navy of the past. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. HALE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I will ask the Senator how long have the 
navy-yards on the Atlantic been maintained ? 

Mr. HALE. Just as long a time as the Naval Committee of the 
Senate has sat in its torpid condition and refused to report any bill to 
cure these baci 5 That is the measure of the time they have endured, 
and they woul ve endured longer but for the action of the House 

‘of Representatives. There is no credit that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations claims for this bill; we would not have ventured to put 
these provisions on, but the House of Representatives, the popular 
body, charged with the administration of raising the revenues and 
with the initiating of appropriation bills, have dealt with this great 
grievance and have sent us their bill; and so the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has reported it after it had been sent unanimously to 
the committee by the Senate, and now at once there is lobbying and 
there is hurrying to and fro and every appliance brought to bear and 
every arrow is aimed against the Committee on Appropriations be- 
cause it has reported this bill. 


I do not care a fig about the Committee on Appropriations; it 
would be better for us personally if the Senate would strike all this 
out and leave the committee hereafter to report legitimate bills and 
not spend hours every day in the Committee on Appropriations ex- 
amining these questions. Itis not because the Committee on Appro- 
3 wants to do this thing that the bill is before the Senate, 

ut we represent the sovereign 2 of the popular branch of the 
American Congress that has seen these things that a wayfaring man 
cannot fail to see and that has sent the bill here, and the American 
Senate ought to see to it that it is not strangled in the ruthless way 
that the Senator from Pennsylyania proposes to strangle it; not by 
moving, as hasbeen done with scores of appropriation bills that have 
had legislation upon them, to strike out where you will or amend 
where you must or provide other things where you need, but ruth- 
lessly to strike them all out and throw this defiance at the House of 
resentatives. 
ow, sir, who is against these things that have led the Committee 
on Appropriations to deal thus with the Senate, to send these bills 
in here? The House is forthe measure, the committees of the House 
are for it, the Committee on Appropriations have sanctioned it and 
sent it in here. Is the Naval Committee against it? The head of 
the Navy Department is in entire sympathy with this bill. Sitting 
down in his pao and striving to do that which is right and proper, 
he believes in reforming the Navy, and reducing it to such propor- 
tions that while not impanng its efficiency yet shall m 
better organization. He is in favor of this bill. 

Now, I want Senators before they vote to strangle these provisions 
to know that upon the test vote they are declaring that the House 
of Representatives are wrong in the bent that they have given to 
this bill; that the House of Representatives have no right, or if 
they have a right that it shall be met by antagonism of the Senate 
against 8 in the way of reform. 

Senators have had no opportunity on any appropriation bill yet 
to vote for or against a reform measure. It has been incorporated 
upon this bill; it stands here alone of the appropriation bills with 
these features uponit. Now the Senate can do as it pleases, it can 
strike them all down; it can declare to the American people that 
meee shall be done and that will be the end of it, and no commit- 
tee will be more relieved personally in its labors than the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations; but the man is bat-blind who does not see 
that this subject goes deeper and lower than these petty squabbles 
and jealousies of committees. 

Senators cannot Saporo of this thing in this way, nor on the ques- 
tion of putting legislation upon an appropriation bill. It is in 
order. e House of Representatives has made it in order, and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate have not added a thing 
to it making it out of order, 5 perhaps the provision in relation 
to the retirement of the Admiral, and that can be struck out ona 
point of order here. The whole matter has, not the Committee on 
Appropriations under it, but the sovereign majesty of the popular 
branch of the Government, the House of Representatives. Now 
vote them down if Senators think that is best. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I do not wish to make aspeech on this 
subject, and I shall have but little to say. I think, however, that 

o proposition has ever been presented in a legislative body so en- 
tirely indefensible in any point of view, so destitute of even a plausi- 
ble reason, as the action of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. President, what is the first objection to this action of the com- 
mittee in reason and in ent, and not in declamation and not 
discoursing upon subjects not connected with the proposition? The 
Appropriations Committee bring in a bill here which deals with sub- 
jects that are connected only in a cognate and remote manner with 
the question of the een the Government, and they say 
to the Senate and to all Senators not upon that committee, ‘‘ We deny. 
to you the ordinary aids of legislation; we deny to you the exam- 
ination and the report of a committee charged with the special duty 
of collating the facts and gathering the ideas which are pertinent to 
this subject, and we demand of you that you shall allow us to speak 
ex cathedra in regard to the facts and the law that govern and con- 
trol this subject,” ee ee the rules of the Senate absolutely 
require that that committee shall be charged with the sole duty of 
saying what are the requisite appropriations according to the law as 
it stands and germane to the existing condition of facts, not with 
re to what may be better in the judicial, legislative, or exec- 
utive departments of the Government. For if the argument of gentle- 
men is worth anything that because a subject may be improved by 
changing the existing law a reference to the Committee on Appro- 
priations carries a power to change the existing law to that extent, 
then why have you committees upon other subjects, why upon the 
judiciary, why upon the Army, why upon the Navy? 

The very commission which was given to this committee, and must 
have been when this bill was referred to them, was that they should 
consider what appropriations are nece! under the existing law 
of the country, and not what may be done by changing the entire 
system of law. 

Then it is said, Why, this bill came from the House.“ Gentle- 
men might as well have said in argument that it came from the north 
or the south pole, because when here, by the Constitution it isto be 
considered subject to and according to the rules of procedure which 
this body has established, and the Committee on Appropriations are- 
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charged with the duty of considering that bill according to the course 
of proceeding which the Senate has determined, and not which the 
House has determined. That unquestionably is their plain and ap- 
parent duty. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the objection to this is that when Sen- 


ators make eloquent speeches here, citing the opinions of Secretaries 
as to deficiencies in the Navy, the necessities for reform, and the ac- 
tion of the House, they say to us, We deny to you the opportunity 
of examination as to whether our statements and opinions are true; 
whether the conclusions we have arrived at are correct, and we de- 
mand that you accept our thoughts for your thoughts, our judgment 
for yours, and our opinion for that which the Constitution and your 
duty require you to make after an intelligent investigation of the 
facts for yourself.” That is the reason why this legislation is entirely 
indefensible. 

Gentlemen refer to the fact that in great emergencies appropria- 
tion bills have, according to the history of legislation, contained 
legislation upon subjects properly belonging to other committees ; 
but they fail to remember that it was the emergency, the public ne- 
cessity alone, that justified that action, and that until you supply 
the emergency, the necessity for immediate, sudden action, they have 
no predicate upon which to justify taking away from those other 
committees and, more important, from Senators at large, the aid of 
the examination of a committee and its report. They have no ground 
in reason to stand upon. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I say for one that, whatever may be the 
condition of the Navy, no such necessity for sudden, immediate action 
has been demonstrated here as will justify depriving Senators of the 
opportunity of forming an intelligent and a just judgment upon the 
e ee which they have made. For that reason I shall vote 

‘or the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WINDOM. I shall take but about one minute, Mr. President. 
I have no prejudices against or for either committee; I take no 
part in the contest between the Naval Committee and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, but I stand to-day where I stood three years 
ago, The Senate will remember very distinctly that an extra session 
of Congress was called, and that we remained in session over three 
months on this very proposition. I then opposed general ! 
on appropriation bills, Iwas at that time a member of the 
tee on ay Papi egg and its chairman. 

I then fought this proposition, and I am opposed to it to-day. I 
do not go into the merits of the amendments at all. I believe that 
there is more danger from vicious legislation by incorporating gen- 
eral provisions of law on an appropriation bill than there is benefit 
to be attained by these amendments. Therefore I stand precisely 
where I did at that time. 

Now, the question has been asked, Why not meet these general 
provisions as they arise?” If the Senator from West Virginia and 
others who have spoken are correct, the 3 out of these general 
provisions of law requires considerable modification of the appro- 
priations, and, therefore, I think the shortest way out for those of us 
who are opposed to general legislation on appropriation bills is to 
recommit the bill to the committee in order that they may adjust it 
to the needed amendments. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolutions : 

A bill (S. No. 790) for the relief of Joseph Hertford ; 

A bill (S. No. 838) to grant the right of way for railroad purposes 
ag h the lands of the United States powder depot near Dover, 

ew Jersey ; 

A bill (8 No. 578 to amend the statutes in relation to copyright; 
A bill (S. No. 1435) for the relief of Albert Elsberg, administrator 
of Gustave Elsberg, deceased; 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 81) to authorize the construction and 
maintenance of a bridge across the Saint Lawrence River; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 83) relating to the memorial address 
on the life and character of the late James A. Garfield. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills with amendments; in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate : 

A bill (S. No. 602) for the relief of the heirs and legal representatives 
of a Age Robert Agnel, deceased ; 

A bill E No. 979) regulating fees and the practice in extradition 
cases; an 

A bill (S. No. 1255) to provide for the sale of a part of the reserva- 
tion of the Omaha tribe of Indians in the State of Nebraska, and for 
other purposes. 


islation 
ommit- 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution; and they 
were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for the construction 
repair, and preseryation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No, 271) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan twenty-five wall tents to the colony of Russian Hebrew 
refugees at Cimarron, Foote County, Kansas. 


JAPANESE INDEMNITY FUND, 


Mr. MORRILL. I desire to present a conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from 8 pre- 
sents a conference report. 

The Acting Secretary read the report, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing v w 
amendments of the Senate to the bill of the House Worl A 8 
apn indemnity fund, having met, after full and free conference have been una- 


C. G. 

W. W. RICE, 

P. V. DEUSTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. MORRILL. Imove that the Senate further insist on its amend- 
ments and ask for a further conference. ; 

Mr. CONGER. I have no information of any kind what the point 
of difference is between the two committees, and if it is anythin 
important, Senators should know what they vote upon. We should 
have a two or three minutes’ statement to enlighten us. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report Was read. It is simply 
a disagreement. 

Mr. CONGER. The report simply says the committee disagreed. 
The committee may possibly know on what point they disagree. 

Mr. MORRILL. They oan, a upon the amendments made by 
the Senate. The Senate struck out all the provisions except for the 
payment back of the principal. 

Mr. CONGER. One vote in the Senate which makes this differ- 
ence between the Senate and the House would have changed it the 
other way. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator is mistaken. There were three or 
four amendments voted on, and the votes were different. One vote 
would not have changed it at any time. 

Mr. CONGER. There was one time when the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HAWLEY] proposed making a return of the original 
sum with 5 pe cent. interest on it, and it was lost by only one vote. 

re MORRILL. But there were several Senators opposed to it 
absent. 

Mr. CONGER. I am talking abont the record, not what the Sen- 
ator thinks men might have done. It was so near as that. That is 
not a very distinctive declaration of the views of the Senate, and it 
might perhaps be well enough to test the question whether the Sen- 
ate would make any other proposition, or recede from its proposi- 
tion carried by one majority. 

Mr. MORRILL. Make your motion. 

Mr. CONGER. The Senator says“ Make your motion.” Not being 
on the committee, I do not know exactly the condition in which the 
matter stands now ; but I do think that the differences between the 
House and Senate as indicated by the vote, especially on the particu- 
lar amendment to which I allude, might be arranged. I regret to say 
that I gave a vote which would have made that one majority in the 
other direction, and I should be very happy if I had an opportunity 
to vote now in favor of giving 5per cent. If I had voted as I should 
have voted, except for the fact that I was in favor of returning the 
whole sum, the amendment of the Senator from Connecticut would 
have prevailed. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will say to the Senator from Michigan that the 
House has already agreed to the report of the conference committee, 
and will ask for another conference. 

Mr. CONGER. I suppose there must be a free conference; but if 
there was a way to hint in a delicate manner that the allowance of 
5 per cent. would be acceptable to the Senate, I should be very glad 
to make that insinuation, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The queron is, Will the Senate 
further insist on its amendments to the Japanese indemnity bill aud 
ask for a further conference? 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose the House conferees can take notice that 
the Senate majority have changed their mind. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think when we come to have another vote it 
will be found that the Senate has not changed its mind, but is very 
emphatically the other way. 

he motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore bein 
authorized to appoint the committee, Mr. BAYARD, Mr. WIN Dou, an 
Mr. SHERMAN were appointed the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MAXEY asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill 75 No. 2167) to authorize the construction of a rail- 
road and wagon bridge over the Rio Grande River at Laredo, Texas; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 
` The following bills from the House of Representatives were sever- 
ay read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 
mance: 

A bill (H. R. No. 2428) for the relief of Thomas Walsh & Co.; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 6682) to fix the salary of the collector of customs 
of the district of Chicago, Illinois. 
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FEES AND PRACTICE IN EXTRADITION CASES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. No. 979) regu- 
lating fees and the practice in extradition cases ; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

HYACINTHE ROBERT AGNEL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will call the attention 
ofthe Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] to a bill which the 
Chair will lay before the Senate. 

The Acting Secretary read the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. No. 602) for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of Hyacinthe Robert Agnel, deceased; which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is en ee to pay to the 


af any moneys not otherwise app-opriated, the sum of $650, in satisfaction of 
his upon the Government for money expended b said e for repairs and 
improvements made upon professors’ house at West Point tary Academy. 
Mr. SEWELL. I move thatthe Senate concur in the amendment 
made by the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENTS TO POST-ROUTE BILL. 


Mr. PLUMB and Mr. SAUNDERS submitted amendments intended 
to be proposed by them respectively to the bill a R. No. 5812) to 
establish post-routes; which were referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (8. No. 60) 
to grant a right of way fora railroad and telegraph line through the 
lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians to the Saint 
Louis and San Francisco Railway Company, and for other purposes. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 6616) making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other p $ 

The PRESIDENT E tempore. The question is on the AHON 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. ] 

Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. President, I am sorry that I do not see 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, who offered this resolution, in his 
seat, because I wish to address to him a practical question in rela- 
tion to the further conduct of the business of the Senate if his reso- 
lution should prevail. Iam as much in favor of refusing general 
legislation on appropriation bills as any man in the Senate, and I 
will o as far to secure that rule as any man here. 

I desire to see the practice adopted alludedto by my 3 
when every appropriation bill be purely an appropriation bill, 
and nothing else; and it is in reference to that that I am now ad- 
dressing the Senator from Pennsylvania. Suppose his resolution is 
passed, and the Committee on Appropriations reports back this bill 
to the Senate stripped of all its general legislation, and also changed 
in all the items of appropriation so as to make it conform to the naval 
establishment as it now exists? The bill passes the Senate in that 
condition. It goes back to the House. House non-coneurs. 
The Senate insists, and asks for a committee of conference. I be- 
lieve that is the regular order. The committee of conference take 

ossession of the bill and the amendments. If the conferees of the 
nate are true to the instructions now given by the resolution of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania they will say tothe conferees of the 
House that it is useless to discuss any of these questions pertaining 
to general legislation; that they have their instructions from the 
Senate, delivered in the most forcible and solemn manner, in the form 
of a resolution directed to one of its standing committees. There 
is a disagreement. That 1 reported to the Senate aud 
reported to the House. I wish to ask gentlemen now (and upon the 
general indication of the disposition in one direction will depend my 
vote) whether they are then prepared to adhere and refuse a farther 
conference if it is demanded. What will be the result? The House 
must yield or the bill must fail. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is it exactly. 

Mr. PENDLETON. The House must yield, or the bill must fail. 
Now, I am prepared to go to that extent. I believe this bill ought 
not to pass. Iam prepared to go to that extent and require a bill 
to be sent here which is purely an appropriation bill. But suppose 
gentlemen do not with me, and suppose the Senate is not then 
prepared to adhere, what is the result? The Senate insist; they 
appoint another committee of conference, and we have all these im- 

rtant measures in relation to the Navy settled ina committee of con- 

erence without the least consideration by the Senate. Iamunwilling 
to see that alternative brought about, and I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and those who vote with him, whether at that par- 
ticular juncture they are prepared to insist upon the action now be- 
ing taken, or whether they are then going to yield and give up the 
d e of the Navy to a committee of conference. I yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator ask me what 
the course of the House will be in this matter ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Iam not asking the course of the House, but 
the course of the Senate. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I cannot tell what the course 
of the Senate will be. I take it for granted that if the Senate pass 
this resolution they will adhere to it. I N 5 of the 
W. 


Senate who votes for the resolution will not ng to refer the 
matter altogether to a conference committee. We can stay here to 
see it out. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator would be willing to stay here as long 
as anybody else ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Just as long. 

Mr. BECK. There is only one way that you could solve that ques- 
tion. Let the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator from New 
Hampshire and some friend of theirs on this side be put upon the con- 
ference and tell them to stick. 

Mr. BUTLER. It seems tome that this is the most extraordinary 
proposition I have ever known in the Senate in my life. The propo- 
sition is deliberately made that unless we vote for a measure which 
comes from the House, a threat, a direct threat, is made by the friends 
of the measure on this floor that we shall defeat the appropriation 
ae It is the most extraordinary proposition I have heard of inmy 


e. 

Mr. LOGAN. Who has made any threat? 

Mr. BUTLER. Threats have been made here since this discussion 
began that if we did not take the proposition now, just as the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations have seen fit to bring it in 

Mr. HALE. o has ever said that? 

Mr. BUTLER. Every Senator who has spoken on behalf of the 
i aid ra Committee has either said it directly or implied it. 

3 E. All that I said was, consider these provisions, de- 
bate them, discuss them, modify them, amend them, strike them out, 
if you will, so that the House will see that it is the deliberate judg- 
ment of the Senate upon discussion and amendment, and not a thing 
thrust directly in their face and obliging them to put it upon us, 
which is what you do if you adopt the motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then, if Senators on this floor who have consci- 
entious scruples about puttin goan legislation upon an appro- 
priation bill should take it off, then you say the House will force us 
to abandon the 3 bill or admit this general legislation. 

Mr. HALE. The Senate by adopting the motion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania does not even allow the Senate the privilege of 
making a point of order against these provisions as they come up. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania shuts us off by his proposition. He 
shuts the Senate off from the privilege even of making points of 
order, one by one, when these provisions come up. He is not con- 
tent with all the rights that are inherent to the Senate, but must 
thrust this thing forward offensively to the House. 

Mr. BUTLER. As I understand, the Senator from Maine, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, and the Senator from Kentucky have all insisted 
that the point of order cannot be made because the matter came in 
the bill from the House; that it is not amenable to a point of order. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator can make a point of order upon every- 
thing the Committee on Appropriations reported. 

Mr. BUTLER. But one cannot make a point of order upon an 
proposition that comes from the House, I understand. That is 
there is in it. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from South Carolina allow me to say 
to him that when I addressed the Senate this morning I not only said 
that I desired discussion, but I said there were many propositions in 
the bill concerning which I differ with the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and I propose to vote against them; that all 
I wanted was to have a fair hearing and for the Senate to have a fair 
hearing, and let us discuss those provisions. We cannot make a 
point of order against what the House has done, but every amend- 
ment or suggestion made by the Committee on Appropriations is sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have a vote. : 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say one word before the vote is taken. I 
want to say that there is no more obnoxious legislation in the bill 
than was sent to us and urged upon us by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] in the amendment which I shall read. He 
sent to the Committee on Appropriations the following amendment 
to the bill making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes: 

Insert the following: 

For establishing a coaling dock and naval storehouse at Port Royal Harbor, 
South Carolina, $30,000.” $ 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator stateit accurately, if he pleases? 

Mr. BECK. Here is theamendment. Iwill send the amendment 
to the Reporter. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator knows perfectly well that that amend- 
ment was referred to the Committee on Appropriations by the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BECK. That makes it all the worse that the Committee on 
Naval Affairs should now be complaining about legislation on the 
98 bill when they sent that amendment to us through 

e Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is not general legislation, I submit to the 
Senator, any more than it is general legislation to authorize the 
building of a fort in this country. 

Mr. . The Senator does not think that a coaling station 
could be established without a new law? 
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Mr. BUTLER. Of course it could not. 

Mr. HALE. You therefore reported it from the Naval Committee, 
and you asked the Committee on Appropriations to make that new 
law. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not on the Naval Committee. 

Mr. HALE. They reported it to us? 

Mr. BUTLER. Precisely; and the chairman of that committee 
very quietly refused to adopt it, as I understand, and yet that same 
committee, which refused that amendment, takes in one gulp every 
thing that comes from the House and says it is gospel, and that 
everybody else must say it is gospel or he is defeating the appro- 
priation bill. That is the argument presented by the Committee on 


Appropriations. 
Mr. HALE and others addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield further ? 

Mr. BECK. I do not yield farther. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky has 
the floor. 

Mr. BECK. Again, the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Ro- 
LINS, ] who has been so furious against new legislation on the bill 
and has called us usurpers and everything else, offered an amend- 
ment. The only complaint he makes against us is that we did not 
heed him, did not adopt his amendment, did not pay the respect to 
him in committee that he thought the merits of his amendment 
demanded. He proposed this amendment: 

At the end of line 578 add the following: 

The sum of $150,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropri- 
ated, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for the manu- 


facture or purchase of the necessary or plant for the construction of iron or 
steel ve and their armament in the appropriate navy- yards.“ 


Mr. ROLLINS. Will the Senator allow me a word? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir; a great many of them. 

Mr. ROLLINS. My only regret is that the Committee on Appro- 
priations did not adopt that amendment and prepare our yards to 
enter into a little competition with contractors in building ships for 
the Navy. I think they would have exhibited a vast amount of 
wisdom and showed the country that they purposed to promote 
the welfare of the nation and save money if they had adopted the 
amendment which was pro by the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and had some competition between the Navy Department proper and 
the contractors, or those men who pu to build ships of war for 
the Government of the United States. Therefore 

Mr. BECK. Come back to the question, is not that new legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. BUTLER. It is not general legislation. 

Mr. ROLLINS. If the Senator from Kentucky will allow me in 
one moment I will answer that point, and I will answer it so that he 
will understand it. 

Mr. BECK. Lask is it new legislation? Yes,orno? He cannot 
answer. He knows it is. 

Mr. ROLLINS. If the Senator will give me a chance I will an- 


swer, 

Mr. BECK. I gave the Senator about a minute, when he stood 
dumb as an oyster. He cannot answer. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Youask me a question and then rule me out; that 
is what you do. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] came 
before us, the Senator who moves this new resolution about legisla- 
tion. He came before us on behalf of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, who are making all this trouble, and he proposed to insert in 
the naval appropriation bill the following: 

That the Secretary of the the Secretary of the Navy, and the Post- 
master-General, together with three Senators and Re utatives in Con- 

to be appointed by the rere Oona of the respective eee ta and 
ey hereby are, constituted a commission to inquire into the practicability and 
expediency of securing the construction in the United States of iron or ocean 
steamers for commercial p , upon such models and with. such strength and 
8 that they may be rea: y converted into efficient ships of war when needed 
Or such uses, and into the advisability of encouraging the construction of such 
vessels, and their maintenance in regular steamship lines over the highways of 
ocean commerce, by paying a fair and just compensation for carrying the mails 
therein to and from foreign countries, upon the condition that they shall be built 
in the United States and owned exclusively by American citizens, under the su- 
pervision of the Government and subject to be taken by it at a reasonable price 
whenever needed as ships of war; said commission to report to — — eir 
conclusions on the matters herein submitted at as early a day as is consistent with 
the due investigation thereof. 

I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania whether that is new legisla- 
tion on an APTONIA SION bill? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Yes; and it is good legisla- 
tion; and if the Committee on Appropriations had not taken upon 
themselves a duty which they ree not any right to assume the prop- 
osition never would have gone to them, but the Naval Committee 
would have taken it upon themselves to decide such matters and 
report to the Senate. 

Ir. BECK. I ask the question, why did not the Naval Commit- 
tee, which was not interfered with by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for five months, report it to the Senate if it was good legisla- 
tion? Why send it tous and then complain? The result is that 
whenever the Naval Committee or any member of it sends any prop- 
osition to us that is not favorably considered they raise the cry of 
new legislation against the Committee on Appropriations. 


Mr. BUTLER. Let me ask the Senator whether that amendment 
is goal legislation in the contemplation of Rule 297 

Mr. BECK. I do not care whether it is general legislation or not; 
it is not providing for the carrying on of the Navy in accordance 
with existing law. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator says he does not care whether it is 
general legislation or not. That is precisely the point between us. 
Mr. BECK. The point the Committee on Naval Affairs have made 
is that all we have a right to do is to make appropriations in accord- 
ance with existing laws to carry on the Navy of the United States, 
and neither the building of a oomini station in South Carolina nor 
the granting of a subsidy to steamship lines to carry the mails, nor 
the giving of $150,000 to establish a plant in a navy-yard, has any- 
o with the efficiency of the 


thing to avy of the United States under 
igre cous 
Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Kentucky avoids answering my 


question. Rule 29 provides that— 

No amendment which eral legisla 
eee proposes gen gislation shall be received to any gen- 

Lask the Senator whether the amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is general legislation or not? Let him answer that 
question. 

Mr. BECK. I say that it is general legislation in each one of the 
three cases big he The establishment of a plant in a navy- 
yard is gene egislation; the establishment of a commission to 
grant subsidies to mail lines is general legislation 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it general legislation to build a fort! 

Mr. BECK, It is general legislation to build a fort. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it general legislation to build a coaling dock ? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. That will not do. It is part of a system. 

Mr. BECK. It may not, but it is thefact. Whether it isthe fact 
or not, it comes within the rules that we are criticised for. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. ROLLINS] again from his- 
committee, not as Mr. ROLLINS, the Senator from New Hampshire 
but “ from the Committee on Naval Affairs,” with the consent of all 
the committee, I presume, or he would not present it in that form, 
proposed to add as a new section the following:“ 


Sec. —. That hereafter the chiefs of the Bureaus of Construction and Repair, 


of Steam-Engineering, of Provisions and Clothing, and of Medicine and Sur, 7 
in the De nt of the Navy, shall be appointed by selection from the officers 
of the corps to which they belong whose tive rank is not below that of com- 


mander. 
That, too, is new legislation. Again: 


Amendment yg tag by Mr. RoLLINS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to the bill (H. R. No. 60100 making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes, namely: 


Insert the following : 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized to pay to 
Isaac A. arire, for the losses and sustained by him on account of the 
collision of the United States sloop of war caster with the drill-platform and 


sh Derry, at Gangway Rock, Portsmouth, New Ham 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
Again: 
Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Routrxs to the bill (H. R. No. 6616) 
making bah money for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, 
0 


and for other purposes, namely: Insert the following: 

That the — of the Navy is hereby 3 and directed to appoint a 
commission, composed of officers of the Navy not below the grade of lieutenant- 
commander, who shall without delay report to Congress which (if any) of the navy- 

or stations on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts it will be for the interest of the 
vernment to yards or stations, and to further report a general 
plan, and the estimated cost thereof, for the improvement of the 1 or 
stations it shall recommend to retain and 7 improve to meet the pres- 
ent a future needs of the Government in the prc Bar and repair of naval 
vessels.” 


Mr. ROLLINS. Now I appeal to the Senator for just one minute. 
Give me sixty seconds. 

Mr. BECK. These are amendments that the Senator has taken 
it upon himself to send to us. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Will you allow me sixty seconds! 

Mr. BECK. Iwill. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I riseto a point of order. I desire to interpose 
a point of order in the discussion. If this persistency of Senators, 
which I hold is entirely out of order, is allowed to obtain in the Sen- 
ate, the reputation of every member of the Senate will be ruined be- 
fore his constituents. I hope, therefore, the Senator from Kentucky 
will not be allowed to be interrupted. 

Mr. BECK. While I have other amendments here that I proposed 
to read, I do not want to ruin my reputation. Those I have read 
will appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. ROLLINS. It would be a fair addition to the literature of 
the country if they were all printed in the RECORD ; but I desire to 
say ee 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BECK. I believe I will surrender the floor, because the Sen- 
ator from Delaware is afraid of his own reputation. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I desire simply to say that I am op to gen- 
eral legislation on appropriation bills; but when the Committee on 
Appropriations bring in an appropriation bill full of general legis- 
lation, then I think it is highly proper that any member of the 

the Senate should offer an amendment. 


ire, out o: 


any money 
940. 


h as navy. 


Senate or any committee of 
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But the Committee on Appropriations come in here with a bill full 
of general legislation, and then turn around and make the point of 
andes on every member of the Senate, 

Mr. BUTLER. On every committee of the Senate. 

Mr. ROLLINS. On every committee of the Senate, the Senator 


from South Carolina suggests. That is trne. They bring in their 
bill full of general legislation and then make the point of order as 
against every nee Senator on the floor who belongs to the Com- 
mittee on Naval irs. ainst that I enter my solemn protest. 
That is my position. If the Committee on Appropriations will keep 
off their bills g eneral legislation, I will stand by them; but when 
they bring in their bills full of general legislation I claim that I have 
a right to offer amendments to those bills, and I claim that any com- 
mittee of the Senate has a right to offer its amendments to such a bill 
and not be throttled here upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have a vote, Mr. President. Senators are more 
anxious for that than anything else. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution of the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON, | which 
will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the naval a riation bill be recommitted to the Committee on 

with inatrostions general 


pal ovat keer to strike out all 
= ting laws, and provide appropriations for the naval ment as it now 
exists. 


Mr. HALE. Iask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative 
Clerk 8 to call the roll. eni 

Mr. WALKER, (when Mr. GARLAND’s name was called.) Mycol- 
league [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont, 
[Mr. EDMUNDS. ] 

Mr. ROLLINS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from West Vi ia, [Mr. ve ime 

Mr. SEWELL, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with my 
colleague, [Mr. McPHERSON. ] 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was ahnounced— 
yeas 29, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Anthony, George, Jones of Florida, Van Wyck, 
Bayard, Groome, La „ Vest. 

4 Grover, one, Voorhees, 
Butler, Hampton, ey, Williams, 
C Hawley, Miller of Cal., Windom. 
Cameron of Pa., Hoar, tchell, 

Farley, Ingalls, erman, 
Ferry, Jonas, Vance, 
NAYS—H. 

Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Kellogg, Plumb, 
Allison, Dawes, Lo: 
Beck, Frye, MeDili, A 
Brown, orman, McMillan, jers, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, Miller of J. Y. 7 Sawyer, 
Chilcott, Morgan, er, 
Coke, x Morrill, Walker. 
Conger, Jackson, Pendleton, 
Davis of Illinois, Jones of Nevada, Platt, 

ABSENT—13. 
Camden, Garlan Lamar, Sewell. 
Sar ds, Hill 0 Georgian —— ‘i 

an 0 
Fair, Johnston, Rollins,’ 


So the resolution was not agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Now I hope the Chief Clerk will begin the reading 
of the bill. Let us proceed for a little while. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no use for the reading to 
commence until order is red in the Chamber. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I hope we shall go on with the 
bill. We want to get through and adjourn some time. Let us go 
on with the bill for an hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; there being on a division—ayes 27, 
noes 24; and the Senate proceeded to the consideration of executive 
business. After forty minutes spent in executive session the doors 
were reopened, and (at five o’clock and forty-three minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, July 27, 1882. 


The House met at eleven o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rey. F. D. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was readand approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. SyMPson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had adopted a resolution, in which 


the concurrence of the House was requested, 1 Secre- 
tary of the Senate in the enrollment of the bill (S. No. 972) creating 
the Oregon Short-Line Railway Company, a corporation in the Ter- 
ritories of Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming, and for other i eal sine to- 
correct an error in line 10 of the engrossed bill by striking out the 
word “ with” and inserting the word ‘ within.” 

OREGON SHORT-LINE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Lask unanimous consent to take from the Speakers 
table for present consideration the concurrent resolution justreceived 
from the Senate in relation to the correction of an error in the en- 
pne of the bill (S. No. 972) creating the Oregon Short-Line 

ilway Company, a corporation in the Territories of Utah, Idaho, 
and Wyoming, and for other purposes, by striking out the word 
‘t with and inserting the word “ within.” 

There being no objection, the resolution of the Senate was taken 

from the Speakers table and was concurred in. 


SALARY OF COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
present consideration the bill Go R. No. 6682) to fix the salary of 
the collector of customs of the district of Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. RANDALL. I reserve the right to object for the p of 
inducing a statement on the part of the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
Davis] that this bill in fact makes a reduction of the present salary. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I ask the gentleman to withhold his objec- 
tion till the bill and report are read. 

Mr. RANDALL. I merely wish to have it go on record that this 
is a decrease of ena and not an increase. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, dc., That from and after the goth day of June, 1882, the salary of 
Tilino shall be $7,000 

ions, fees, and c! es 

That all and 


emolumen! i pensation 
under the provisions of ¢ 3 from and aher the 30th day of June, 
1882, be accounted for and paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iwish to ask a question of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. That is, whether the perquisites now received by the collector 
are to go into the Danile TIN, and whether he is to be paid his. 
entire out of the Treasury 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The same perquisites as he now receives? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Yes, sir; every dollar of them. And this: 
bill reduces the emoluments of the office. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Can the gentleman assure the House that fees, 
&c., to the same extent connected with the eollection of customs 
will be received hereafter? 

Mr. KASSON. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Davis] will 
allow me I will answer the gentleman from Indiana. Under exist- 
ing law the salary of this officer is $2,000. Then he has a commis- 
sion upon the amount collected, and there are various other items, 
which all added together make the amount of his compensation 
$8,000. This bill provides that all these commissions, fees, &c., shall 
go into the Treasury, and his salary is fixed at $7,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But under the general law those commissions go 
into the Treasury. 

Mr. KASSON. They will by this law. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the compensation received by the collector 
for the sale of blanks used by shipping and other such perquisites. 


go into the 0 Be 

Mr. KASSON. The bill has been phrased for the express purpose 
of turning it all into the Treasury, and it is so provided. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the bill which has just been 
read at the Clerk’s desk, and which I ask the House to consider at 
this time, is a substitute reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means for House bill 3580, introduced by myself some time since, 
which was referred to this committee by order of the House. It 
pronaos for fixing a salary as compensation to the collector of the 

istrict and port of Chicago instead of compensating him as at 
present by part salary and part fees. 

The anginal bill provided that the salary be the sum of $8,000— 
same asatthe ports of Boston and Charlestown, Massachusetts, and 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, but the committee have reduced that 
sum to $7,000, same as at the ports of Baltimore, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco. The compensation received by the collector of the 
port of Chicago under the present law for the period of four years 
ending with the last incumbent’s term was many hundred dollars in 
excess of $7,000 per annum, and is received part as salary and part 
on account of storage and on sale of blanks, as provided for at non- 
enumerated ports. 

The collector has in addition to his duties as collector those also 
2 custodian a the ibis ps building and 1 — . ere 55 

e payment of employés and for supplies required, a responsibility 
and duty for which he in justice should be paid; but from the fact 
that we are interested in adding Chicago to the number of enumerated 
ports to be placed on the same footing that obtains upon the seaboard, 
and knowing something of the advantages to our business community 
of an organization of this character over the present system, we urge 
the p. of this bill, though it does not give full justice to Chi- 
cago and her business community; she is entitled by the magnitude 
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-of her business and commercial importance to take rank in this regard 
with Philadelphia and Boston. 

The growth of the business at the port of Chicago has been so 
rapid and is increasing so marvelously that it is difficult to impress 
the true condition upon our members who have not given the mat- 
ter attention. Few of our members will hardly credit the state- 
ment that the number of vessels entered and cleared from the port 
of Chicago, for the year 1881 exceeded those which arrived and 
cleared from New York by over seven thousand, or that they ex- 
ceeded for the same period those arrived and cleared from Balti- 
more, Boston and Charlestown, New Orlean Sores Soe Port- 
land, and San Francisco combined, or that they exc 
New York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans; yet such is the fact, as 
shown from the records as reported from the several ports, as per the 
following statement: 


Statement of vessels entered and cleared, foreign and coastwise, at certain 
ports in the United States for the year ending December 31, 1881. 


No. of vessels arrived. | No. of vessels cleared. 


E Wh 
Ports. & ; 2 E 
& E & Ẹ 4 5 
Be Ee be pe ps 
— © a — © — * 
AMOS- 2 os es atege 982 | 1,264 2,246 891 | 2,121 | 3,012 
Boston and Charles- 
„ 3, 130 833 3, 963 3, 020 1, 163 4,189 
Now Orleans 784 201 1,075 868 267 1,185 
New York 6,849 2, 216 9,005 6,412 3,511 9,923 
Philadelphia 1, 343 835 2, 178 1, 151 1. 286 2,437 
Portland a 
S47 418 420 838 1, 685 
1. 117 | 910 300 1,270 2, 387 
253 | 20,491 | 13,676 | 9,128 22, 804 43,295 
13, 048 346 12, 12,979 | 26,027 


Comparative statements of vessels entered and cleared, foreign and coast- 
wise, at certain ports in the United States for the year ending December 


31, 1881. 
STATEMENT XUMBER ONE. 


| 


Ports. Arrivals. | Clearances. | Total. 
ooo ( A ES | 5, 258 
Boston and Charlestown 8, 152 
Wow Orleans A ESNEA 2, 210 
Philadelphia 4.615 
Portland and Falmouth 1, 685 
San Francisco 2, 387 

Grand total 24, 307 
Chicago, total arrivals and clearances-..|........--.---|.-+-+-------+- 26, 027 
STATEMENT NUMBER TWO. 

SHOW r E E P r 9,065 9, 923 18, 988 
New: Orleans TEN 1,075 1, 135 2, 210 
Portland and Falmonuth................. S47 838 1, 685 
Ban eee ße A 1.117 1. 270 2.887 
Grand total 25, 270 
hicago, total arrivals and clearances....|.............. | PTI 26, 027 


New York 
New Orleans. 
elphia . 
Grand to 
Chicago, total a 
TA T AEE E TOA A | 065 9, 923 18, 988 
Philadelphia 43 4, 615 
San Francisco 2, 387 
Grand total 25, 990 
Chicago, total arrivals and clearances...|..........-.--|.--------+---- 26, 027 
STATEMENT NUMBER FIVE. 
18, 988 
5, 258 
1, 685 
25, 931 
26, 


It may be said that our vessels, are in the coastwise trade and are 
small. This is true to some extent, but they require attention. 
Many of our vessels take 100,000 bushels of grain in a single cargo. 


ed those of | Expense 


The collections of duties and tonnage tax at Chicago for the last 
fiscal year I have not in exact amount, but it will not vary much 
from three and one-half millions. 

The collections for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, expense, 
cost of collecting $100, and average mates of men employed at 
Baltimore, New Orleans, and Chicago were as follows: 


| Baltimore. New Orleans. Chicago. 
Duties and tonnage tak $3,012,121 07 | $2, 608,753 30 | $2, 604, 845 55 
EENET A E AT T. 964 $242, 345 85 $91, 485 99 
Cost to collect $100 ͥ. -0.000 $10 00 $9 06 $3 45 
Average number ot men employed. 213 172 68 


The increase of business in custom-house at Chicago is shown by 
the following comparative statement : 


January 1, 1880, to February 18, 1881.............c.cceseccssccccces $1, 851 

yr es 1881, to February 18, 1882 = PA .. 2,173,776 36 
Showing an increase of 31 per cent. 

January 1 to February 18, 1881 ese 4,131 02 

Jonuary 1 to February 18, S /˖· ESPETS N Oe 504 49 
Showing an increase of 59 per cent. 

Receipts from all sources : 
C tue hadasadwhslaostogeswikenancmbonbae tan’ $2, 280, 395 34 
BT PRESS RD RD cas lg TA CI Bea DETR SE O EMT 2, 650, 190 98 

Showing an increase of 17 per cent. 

Last half of calendar year— 

1879 $ 


Calendar years— 
[HOO LORS eT aa nba re PESA a A E AEEA $1, 807, 052 27 
T PTET ETIT OITA eee eee 406 87 
Showing an increase of 41 per cent. 
CEC ·¹ ; AA E NER $2, 548, 406 87 
e . e TLT 2, 931, 008 51 


Showing an increase of 11 per cent. 


Domestic exports: 
1880 xpo: 


cc 
Showing an increase of 22 per cent. 

Number of entries of merchandise: 
T E E A E TA T 4,414 
NEBL ER EST A ͤ vx... ²˙« -. ² N E ENNE ITAA 7, 644 

Showing an increase of 27 per cent. 

Expense of collection : 

„q) saAvenSecnsnnscuehns oncesvanysbeaceaderlostuntsxeakiasnad $85, 095 95 
1——E—— : ß ̃ĩò e ßßßß̃7̃˙7'!«7Ü1:ͤ ˙² A 91, 485 99 


Showing an increase of only 7 per cent. 


It is seen by these exhibits that we have the volume and the rapid 
and reliable increase in business which warrants the demand we 
make to be placed upon the same footing, with the same facilities 
and the same organization, as citiesupon the seaboard. Thereshould 
be no separate and distinct organizations, one for the seaboard cities 
and another entirely different for the lake cities. If the organiza- 
tion is right, is proper, and is good for Baltimore, the same will be 
good for Chicago. A fixed compensation gives your collector more 
independence and is much to be preferred. Do not discriminate 
against this great and marvelous city of the West. The Government 
has never expended a dollar or granted increased facilities for trans- 
acting business in that city which has not been met with a larger 
return in increased revenue, whether it has been in the improvement 
of its harbor, in the improvement of its postal facilities, in public 
buildings, or in any other manner. 

The policy of good statesmanship would seem to point in the direc- 
tion of recognizing the wants and necessities of our great business cen- 
ters, from which large revenues are received, and curtailing at those 
poe where the cost of collecting the revenue exceeded the revenue 
itse 


The Treasury officials report many useless customs districts in the 
United States, twenty-two ports of entry at which not a dollar of 
revenue has been received during the year, and thirty-two ports 
where the total collections have not equaled the total expenses. 
These districts should be consolidated, and the number of ports of 
entry reduced. This can be done, itissaid by our Treasury officials, 
without impairing the means n to prevent smuggling or 
0 proper facilities for documenting vessels.” 

This bill has been thoroughly considered by the Committee on 
Ways and Means and has received their unanimous approval, and I 
trust it may pass. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being 7 6 it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JULIA A. NUTT. 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table for consideration at this time Senate bill 
No. 1472, for the relief of Julia A. Nutt, widow and executrix of 
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Haller Nutt, deceased. If the House will allow me a few moments 
to explain the bill, I think there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I reserve the right to object until the bill shall 
have been read. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objections. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, £c., That the Quartermaster-General of the United States is 
hereby authorized and directed to examine, adjust, and settle the claims of Julia 
A. Nutt, widow and executrix of Haller Nutt, deceased, late of Natchez, in the 
State of Mississippi, growing out of the occupation and use by the United States 
Army during the Tats re on of the popa of the said er Nutt onik 
his lifetime, or of his estate after his decease, including live stock, goods, an 
moneys taken and used by the United States or the armies thereof; and full juris- 
diction is hereby given to the ermaster-General to try and determine the 
same, and he may consider the evidence heretofore taken on said claim, so far as 
applicable, before the commissioner of claims and such other legal evidence as 
may be adduced before him in behalf of the legal representatives of Haller Nutt, 
deceased, or in behalf of the United States: ided, That no part of said claims 
u which said commissioners of claims have passed on the merits shall be con- 
silered by the Quartermaster-General. 

The SPEAKER. Is there r to the present consideration 
of the bill which has been read? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Iobject. RSN 

The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 
House. 

PROTESTANT ORPHAN ASYLUM OF NATCHEZ. 


Mr. LYNCH. Iask consent to take from the Speaker's table for 
consideration at this time Senate bill No. 1939, for the relief of the 
Protestant orphan asylum of Natchez, in the State of Mississippi. 
I think there will be no objection to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit £c., That the accounting officers of the Treasury be authorized and 
fequired to an t sell, and pay the claim of the Protestant orphan asylum of the 
city of Natchez lum by 


or the use and occupation of the 1 of the said as, 

the Unites States military authorities during the 1 war: Provided, That the 
amount allowed shall not exceed the sum of $1,750, unanimously recommended to 
be paid on such account by the Committee on War Claimsof the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 29th day of June, 1876; nor shall any allowance be made for any 
damage done to said property during such use or occupation, or otherwise. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I object to that bill. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RANDALL. Then I call for the regular order. 

Mr. LYNCH. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LYNCH. I desire to inquire of the Chair if after the expira- 
tion of the hour under the new rule a motion to proceed to business 
on the Speaker's table will be in order? 

The SPEAKER. That motion will be in order after the morning 
hour has intervened. 

Mr. LYNCH. I desire to make that motion at the proper time. 


DUTY ON IMPORTED HAY. 


Mr. KASSON, from the Committee on Ways and Means, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 6809) to 
adjust the duty on imported hay; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole Houe on the state of the Union, and the accom- 
panying report ordered to be printed. . 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. VAN HORN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask— 

The SPEAKER. The 12 2 755 order has been called for. 

Mr. VAN HORN. I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RANDALL] will not insist on the regular order. 

Mr, ALL. He does not often change. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for. 

Mr. CALKINS. I desire to ask unanimous consent to pass a bill. 
If I can get the ear of the House, I think there will be no objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for, and the hour for 
the consideration of business under the new rule will porn 

Mr. HASKELL. I desire to call the attention of the Speaker to 
the fact that when the House adjourned on Saturday the previous 
question had been ordered upon a pending bill and amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The attention of the Chair nag been called 
to the matter, it will state that the bill (S. No. 1255) relating to 
the sale of a part of the reservation of the Omaha tribe of Indiansin 
the State of Nebraska was under consideration yesterday, and the 

revious question was ordered on the bill and pending amendment. 
hat will come up the first thing this morning as unfinished busi- 
ness. 


SALE OF OMAHA INDIAN RESERVATION, 


The House accordingly resumed the consideration of the DS: 
No. et to provide for the sale of the reservation of the O 
tribe of Indians in the State of Nebraska, and for other purposes. 

. The pending amendment was to add to the eighth section the fol- 
owing : 

Provided further, That no part of said land shall be sold until the allotments 
shall have been made to the said Indians under the fifth section of thisact. And 
said Indians, or any part of them, may, if they shall so elect, select the land 
which shall be allot to them in severalty in any pa of said reservation, either 
east or west of said right of way mentioned in the first section of this act. 


Mr. SCALES. Is it in order to offer an amendment now? 
The SPEAKER. It is not; the previous question is operating. 


Mr. SCALES. I ask the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] 
to allow me to offer an amendment; I will not discuss it. 

Mr. HOLMAN, As the amendment was read the word “all” does 
e It should read “until all the allotments shall have been 
made 


Mr. VALENTINE. I desire to state to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HOLMAN] that there could be no objection to his amend- 
ment if he would leave out the first sentence. Under the present 
treaty, which this bill states shall not be affected by this act, the 
Indians have the right to go upon any portion of that reservation 
to make their selection; and if the gentleman thinks there is any 
ambiguity in the bill, there is no objection to placing that in specific- 
ally. But that part of his amendment which provides that ‘no part 
of the reservation shall be sold until all the allotments shall have 
been made” is clearly erroneous, and will defeat the very desire of 
the Indians themselves, because the children, the younger members 
of the tribe, will not be able to make their selections for a great 
many years. That portion of his amendment would defeat the very 
object of the bill and the wishes of the Indians themselves who have 
asked for this legislation. 

Mr. HASKE Why not modify the amendment so that no sales 
shall be made until the Indians now of proper age shall have made 
their selections ? 

Mr. VALENTINE. They do not care about making selections over 
on that side of the road at all. 

i SPEAKER. The Chair wea that this is not debatable, 
the previous question operating. e question is upon agreeing to 
the 8 which kas ETS read. 3 E 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iask unanimous consent that there may be al- 
lowed some time to come to an understanding about this matter, 
which is of some moment to this Indian tribe. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. VALENTINE] proposes to omit 
from the amendment the provision that ‘no part of said lands shall 
be sold until all the allotinents shall have been made to the said In- 
dians under the fifth section of this act,” and leave the rest of the 
amendment to stand. Now, I am free to say that rather than have 
the whole amendment rejected (for I think the last clause is of some 
value) I should 3 5 5 to accede to his proposition. I do not, how- 
ever, understand this matter so well as my friend from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. SCALES. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Then I desire to offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. It is not in order. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Ifthe gentleman from Indiana will not accept 
an amendment to his amendment, I ask that his amendment be voted 
abs nL because if adopted it would defeat the very object of 
the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope that by unanimous consent the gentleman 
from Nebraska may be permitted to offer his amendment to strike 
out the first clanse of my amendment, and have the sense of the 
House taken upon it. 

Mr. VALENTINE. The amendment would be a very wise one 
with that provision struck out. 

Mr. HASKELL. Let the gentleman from Indiana modify the 
amendment by striking out the first sentence, because with that 
sentence retained these allotments would continue for twenty years, 
and consequently the object of the bill would be defeated. If the 
first clause of the amendment be struck out I will support it, 

Mr. VALENTINE. So will I. 

à Mr. HASKELL. Otherwise I must ask the House to vote it 
own. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ` I am anxious that the last clause of the amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

Mr. HASKELL. ill not the gentleman modify his amendment 
as suggested ? 

Mr. SCALES. I hope the gentleman from Indiana will not with- 
draw the first part. 

Mr. HOL I hope that by unanimous consent the gentleman 
from Nebraska may be permitted to offer an amendment to strike out 
the first clause of my amendment, 

The SPEAKER. the gentleman desires to modify his amend- 
ment the Chair will submit it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No; I desire that permission be granted to amend. 

Ahe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska has not made that 
motion. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I will, if I am permitted to do so. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will withdraw the first clause of the amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the gentleman will be 
allowed to modify his amendment. 

Mr. SCALES. I object. . 

Mr. VALENTINE. Then let us have a vote on the amendment. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. HOLMAN, 
there were—ayes 15, noes 49. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not wish to raise the question of a quorum; 
but I ask my friend from North Carolina to consent that my amend- 
ment be modified. He can see thatthe House is inclined to vote the 
whole thing down if the first clause be retained. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the modification of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Indiana as indicated? 

Mr. VALENTINE. Let the Clerk read the part proposed to be 
struck out. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

No part of said land shall be sold until all the allotments shall have been made 
to the said Indians under the fifth section of this act; and. 

Mr. HASKELL. With that modification I have no objection to 
the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to allowing the amendment 
to be thus modified? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SCALES. Iwill not further object. As it is the amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana, he may mon e in his own way. 

The question pemg puy on the amendment of Mr. HOLMAN as mod- 
ified, it was è 

The question was then taken on agreeing to the substitute as 
amended, and it was to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and was 
accordingly read the third time. 

The question being taken on the passage of the bill, there were— 
ayes 68, noes 24. * 

Mr. SCALES. No quorum. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HASKELL and Mr. SCALES were 


r 
r. SCALES. I ask for the yeas and nays. That will dispense 
with the call for tellers. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman withdraws the point, the Chair 
will put the question on ordering the yeas and nays. 

The question being taken on ordering the yeas and nays, there 
were—ayes 20, noes §7; less than one-fifth voting in the affirmative. 

So the yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. SCALES. I think I was misunderstood about this matter. I 
said that if I could have the unanimous consent of the House I 
would be willing to take the vote by yeas and nays instead of call- 
ing for tellers. 

he SPEAKER. The gentleman did not submit that statement 
to the Chair. 

Mr. SCALES. Then I call for tellers now. 

Toiles. were ordered; and Mr. HASKELL and Mr. SCALES were 
appointed. 

r. SCALES. I understand the vote now to be taken by tellers is 
upon ordering the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HASKELL and others. No; upon the passage of the bill. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Mr. Speaker, I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. 
Wine SPEAKER 975 h f the bill 

e SPE . Upon the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s statement was, as the record 
will show, that he demanded tellers, 

Mr. HOLMAN. On the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SCALES. Ie y said so in so many words. 

The SPEAKER. There is no use of having any controversy about 
it; the re ily notes will show what took place. 

Mr. SCALES. Several gentlemen around me were making the 
su tion to me. 

ir. MANNING. Iwas making the suggestion to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, and understood him to say that. 

Mr. VALENTINE. What do the reporters say. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not so understand it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The Speaker will take the intention of 
the member. 

The SPEAKER. Ifthe gentleman from North Carolina states he 
intended to do it, of course that will be sufficient. 
me, SCALES. I not only intended to do it but my opinion is I 

id do it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not controvert the gentleman’s 
statement, but it did not so understand him. There need be no 
difficulty about the matter at all. The Chair understands the notes 
of the Reporter do not show he called for tellers on the yeas and 
nays, but the Chair will submit that question to the House now if 
gentlemen will resume their seats. 

Mr. HASKELL. Let us take a direct vote by yeas and nays on 
bet W of the bill, which will be the easiest way out of this 

ifficulty. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit that question to the House 
on ordering the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 105, nays 65, not voting 119; as follows: 


YEAS—105. 
Aldrich. Cassidy, Dingley, Haseltine, 
Anderson, Caswell, Dowd, Haskell, 
Bayne, Chace, i Hatch, 

Ai Crapo, Farwell, SewellS. Hepburn, 
Bliss, Culberson, Fisher, H 
Browne, Cullen, Ford, Hiscock, 
Buckner, Cutts, Fulkerson, OTT, 
Burrows, Julius C. Davis, George R. Geo: ouk, 
Cam x wes, G: Jones, George W. 
Candler, Deering, Gunter, n, 
Cannon, De Motte. Harmer, Kelley, 
Carpenter, Dezendorf. Harris, Benj. W. Ketcham, 
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Lewis, Peirce, Ryan, Upson, 
22 Pettibone, 9 Valentine, 
cClure, Pound, Sherwin, Van Horn, 
McCoid, Prescott, Shultz, Van Voorhis, 
McKinley, Ranney, Skinner, Wadsworth, 
Mills, Ragin, Smith, Dietrich C. Wait, 
Moore, R Smith, J. Hyatt ard, 
Morey, Rice, Theron M. § g. Washburn 
Moulton, h, Spooner, Watson, 
Norcross, Richardson, D. P. Steele, Wellborn, 
beson, Strait, White, 
O'Neill, Robinson, Geo. D. Taylor, Williams, Thomas. 
Page, Robinson, Jas. S. Townsend, Amos 
Parker, ý ler, 
Peelle, Russell, pdegraff, J. T. 
NAYS—65. 
Atherton, Elis, g: Speer, 
Barbour, Ermentrout, Martin, Springer, 
gS, Errett, Matson, Stockslager, 
Ba j Evins, McKenzie, Thompson, P. B. 
Cabell, Forney, MeMillin, Townshend, R. W. 
Caldwell, Garrison. Morrison, Turner, Henry G. 
Carlisle, Harden Muldrow, Turner, Oscar 
Chapman, Henderson, March, Vance, 
Clements, Hewitt, Abram S. Mutchler, Warner, 
Colerick, Hoge, Payson, Webber, 
Converse, H x Phelps, est, 
Cox, Samuel S. „ Ro m, Whitthorne, 
Cox, William Hubbel, Ross, illis, 
Co on, Kenna, Scales, Wise, George D. 
vens, Klotz, Simonton, 
Dibrell, Leedom, Soston; Otho R 
¥ Le Fevre, Smith, A. Herr 
NOT VOTING—119. 
Aiken, Curtin. Jadwin, y, 
Armfield, Jones, James K. Rice, John B. 
Atkins, Davidson, Jones, Phineas Rice, William W. 
Barr, Davis, Lowndes H. Jo: Richardson, Jno. S. 
Beach, Deuster, Joyce, Ritchie, 
Belford. Dunnell, King, Robinson, Wm. E. 
Belmon Dwight, Knott, „ 
Beltzhoover, Farwell, Chas. B. — rf Scranton, 
Bin z Flower, Ladd, Shackelford, 
Bisbee, Frost, Singleton, Jas. W. 
Black, Geddes, Lindsey, 8 
Blackburn, Gibson, Lord, Sparks, 
Blanchard, Grout, Lowe, Stephens, 
Bland, Guenther, Mackey, Stone, 
Blount, Hall, Talbott, 
Bowman, Hammond, John g Thomas, 
Bragg, Hammond, N. J. McCook, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Brewer, Heats, McLane, A 
is, Henry S. Miles, U ff, Thos. 
Buck, Hazelton, Miller, rner, 
Burrows, Jos. H, Heilman, Money, Van Aernam, 
Butterworth, Herbert, Morse, Walker, 
Calkins, H 4 ve, Williams, Chas. G. 
Camp, Hewitt, G. W. N. Willits, 
Clardy: Hoblitzell, Nolan, Wilson, 
Clark, ooker, Orth, Ta M. R. 
Cobb, Hubbs, Pacheeo, Wood, 
Cook, Are wal Paul, Wood, Walter A. 
Cornell, Hutchins, Phister, Young. 
Crowley, acobs, a 


So the bill was passed. 
During the roll-call the following pairs were announced from the 
Clerk’s desk: 
Mr. AIKEN with Mr. VAN AERNAM. 
Mr. Lowe with Mr. HERNDON. 
Mr. Jones, of New Jersey, with Mr. HERBERT. 
HEILMAN with Mr. BLAND. 
. McCorp with Mr. CLARK. 
Mr. LINDSEY with Mr. Lapp. 
HUMPHREY with Mr. BRAGG. 
HALL with Mr. WISE of Pennsylvania. 
WALKER with Mr. WILSON. 
Hunns with Mr. SHACKELFORD. 
Bann with Mr. DAVIDSON. 
STONE with Mr. HEWITT of Alabama. 
DUNNELL with Mr. Harpy. 
Youne with Mr. CLARDY. 
Bowmax with Mr. Sparks. 
Grout with Mr. TALBOTT. 
THOMPSON, of Iowa, with Mr. Cook. 
SCRANTON with Mr. BEACH. 
CORNELL with Mr. LATHAM. 
CURTIN with Mr. THOMAS. 
HAMMOND, of New York, with Mr. PHISTER. 
GEDDES with Mr. RITCHIE. 
ORTH with Mr. Conn. 
GUENTHER with Mr. DEUSTER. 
McLane with Mr. URNEn. 
Mason with Mr. MONEY. 
FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. SCALES. 
DwiGur with Mr. STEPHENS. 
MILES with Mr. SINGLETON of Illinois. 
McCook with Mr. RANDALL. 
UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa, with Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Caro- 
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WILLITs with Mr. HAMMOND of Georgia. 
I notice, Mr. Speaker, I am announced as paired 


RANDALL. 
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with Mr. McCoox, of New York. While I am up on my feet I will 
state that the RECORD of Tuesday does not show the announcement 
of my pair with that gentleman during Tuesday, which existed as 
it had been announced on Monday. ‘There were one or two impor- 
tant votes on Tuesday, and I wish to make the announcement that I 
did not vote because I was paired. It was the understanding when 
either one of us returned we should vote, and that is the reason I 
have voted. But in order there may be no misunderstanding, and 
rather than have any construction made against the gentleman from 
New York, I will withdraw my vote and let the pair stand between 
him and myself. k 

On motion of Mr. VALENTINE, by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the names was dispensed with. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. HASKELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
announced the passage of joint resolution (H. R. No. 271) authorizin 
the Secretary of War to loan twenty-five wall tents to the colony o 
Russian Hebrew refugees at Cimarron, Foote County, Kansas. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr, ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolutions of 
the following titles : 

Joint resolution (S. No. 75) allowing the widow of General Stephen 
A. Hurlbut, late ister to Peru, one year’s ; and 

Joint resolution (S. No. 77) allowing the widow of General Judson 
mis yg late minister to Chili, one year’s pay. 

. WARNER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that ey had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the follow- 
ing titles: 

Š bill (H. R. No. 3599) granting a pension to David T. Stephenson ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1873) for the relief of Patrick Sullivan; and 

A bill (H. R. No, 864) granting a pension to Amanda J. McFadden, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The order of businessis the consideration of bills 
offered by consent under the operation of the new rule. 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to make a parliamentary 9 in 
that connection, or rather to ask unanimous consent of the House 
that in proceeding under the “Pound” rule, to avoid the obvious 
difficulty which must arise in being called upon to make objections 
before we know what the bills are which we are called to pass upon, 
and inasmuch as some of us, if we had an opportunity of hearin, 
the report read or a brief statement of the measure, might be will, 
ing to give consent to the consideration of bills to which we would 
otherwise feel called upon to object—I ask that the objections to 
the consideration of any such proposition may be reserved until the 
report has been read for five minutes, or until five minutes have 
been occupied by a statement made in behalf of the bill, in which 
manner the House will be informed as to the nature of the measure 
and can act upon it understandingly; the five minutes so occupied 
‘to be taken out of the time allowed in advocacy of the bill. 

Mr. RANDALL, I think that would be a very good arrangement, 
as the House would then act understandingly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think that ought to be dons, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the proposition to the 
House. Is their objection to the suggestion made by the gentleman 
from New Jersey ? 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. LI object. If the gentleman will con- 
fine his request to having the reports read for five minutes I will 
withdraw my objection. We want something reliable, not a five- 
minute speech on every bill. We may get some idea of the bill 
from the committee’s report more reliable than a five-minute speech 

-from an advocate of a bill. 

Mr. ROBESON. Well, it is better to have even that much of the 
report read than to act without any information, and I will modify 
the request to that extent, that five minutes be allowed in reading the 
report before objection is called for to the consideration of the meas- 

ure. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to allowing five minutes’ time 
to be occupied in reading the report, if required, before objection to 
‘the consideration of the bill is insisted upon? 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I hope objection will be withdrawn 
to the suggestion that a statement of five minutes may be allowed 
for information. It is obvious that cases will arise where no report 
-accompanies the measure or where a report will be of such length 
that little information could be obtained from reading a portion of 
‘it for five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Iunderstand my colleague withdraws his objection. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I withdraw the objection, as I stated 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The The Chair again state the proposition to 
the House, in order that there may be no mistake. The Chair under- 
stands the proposition of the gentleman from New Jersey is this: 
that the Pound rule shall be so modified that upon the request of a 


member five minutes may be allowed in explanation of the bill or 
five minutes’ time occupied in reading the report prior to the time 
when 3 are called. i 

Mr. SPRINGER. The time so occupied to be taken out of the 
time allowedin support of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly; to be taken out of the time allowed 
in favor of the measure. Is there objection to the request? 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATHS BY POSTMASTERS IN CERTAIN CASES. 


Mr. KELLEY, from the Committee on ee Means, by unan- 
imous consent, reported a bill (H. R. No. ) to empower post- 
masters to administer oaths to importers of books; whith was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 


SUPPORT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The SPEAKER. The hour under the operation of the Pound rule 
begins at twenty minutes after twelve o’clock. The regular order 
under the rule is the unfinished business coming over from yesterday, 
which is the bill (H. R. No. 6158) to aid in the support of common 
schools, reported from the Committee on Education and Labor by 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. UPDEGRAFF.] This bill has been 
read, but objection had not been called for when the hour expired. 
It is now in order. Is there objection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Ohio. I ask five minutes’ time to make an 
explanation or statement in reference to this bill. 

r. HOLMAN. Let the title of the bill be read. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I object to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The right to object under the modification of the 
rule this morning is reserved until after the gentleman from Ohio 
makes a statement for five minutes. 


Mr. McMILLIN. Was not the modification only applicable to the 
reading of the report? 
The SPEAKER. Either the reading of the report or a statement 


occupying five minutes. The Chair of course could not give direc- 
tions as to which shall be selected. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iam sure it was understood by the House that 
the provision with reference to the explanation was objected to, and 
that the time allowed for explanation related only to reading of the 


report. 

The SPEAKER. It was not so stated to the House. The gentle- 
man from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, this bill which I po 
sented to the House on yesterday by the unanimous direction of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and for which we now ask con- 
sideration, provides a fund to be divided among the States of this 
Union on the basis of illiteracy to aid in the education of the people. 
In the brief time allowed me by the “fearfully and wonderfully” con- 
structed rules of this House it is impossible either to state fully the 
scope of the bill or its imperative necessity. I can only briefly give 
a few suggestive facts. f 

The last census has revealed a condition of illiteracy in a large 
part of this country which is both surprising and alarming. It 
shows that 6,239,958 us in the United States, nearly one-eighth 
of our whole population over ten years of age, cannot read and write. 
It shows that 4,715,395 of these are in the former slave States. But 
it shows further that this illiteracy is not confined either to chil- 
dren or freedmen. It shows that in sixteen Southern or late slave- 
holding States nearly one-third of the voters, white and black taken 
together, are unable to read and write. In several of these States 
the illiterate voters are one-half of the voting population. 

In the sixteen States referred to there are 1,354,974 voters who 
cannot read and write. Of these 410,550 are white voters. Kentucky 
has 54,956 illiterate white voters and 43,177 illiterate colored voters. 
Missouri has 40,655 white voters and 19,028 colored voters who can- 
not read and write. Tennessee has 46,948 and North Carolina 44,420 
illiterate white voters. 

The State of Mississippi has 111,541 voters who cannot read and 
write, and in 1880 the popular vote of that State was 117,078. 

The State of Georgia has 145,087 illiterate voters, and in 1880 the 
popular vote of that State was 155,651. ` 

e State of Louisiana has102,932 illiterate voters, and in 1880 
the popular vote was 97,201. 


Georgia has 520,416 persons, or 33.75 percen: of her whole pop- 
ulation ten years of age and over, who cannot readand write. North 
Carolina has 463,975 persons, or 33.15 ntage of her entire popu- 


lation ten years old and over, who are illiterate. Of these illiterates 
192,019 are white persons ten years old and over, or 22.14 of her 
whole white population. 

Kentucky has 348,392 persons, or 21.13 percentage of her whole 
population ten years old and over, who are illiterate. Of these illit- 
erates 214,497 are whites ten years old and over, or 15.58 percentage 
of her white population. s 

Tennessee has 410,722 persons ten years old and over, or 26.63 of 
her whole population, whoare illiterate. Of these illiterates 216,227 
are whites ten old and over, being 18.90 of her white population. 

But let no self-complacent Northern man conclude illiteracy is con- 
fined to the South. E has 92,980 persons ten years old 
and over, or 5.21 percent. of her whole population, who are illiterate. 
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Of these, 90,658 are white, being 5.14 of her white population. IIli- 
nois has 132,426 white persons ten years old and over who are illit- 
erate, or 4.37 of her white population, 

Ohio has 115,491 white persons ten years old and over, or 3.70 of 
her white population, who are illiterate. 

Pennsylvania has 209,981 white persons ten years old and over 
who are illiterate, or 5 per cent. of her whole white population. 

Rhode Island has 8.72 per cent. of her white population, and 18.95 
per cent. of her entire population, of illiterates. 

Even Iowa, which marks a higher standard in education than any 
other great State in the Union, and indeed than any State except 
5 Nehraska, and Oregon, has 44,337 White persons ten years 
old and over, who are illiterate, being 2.75 of her white population. 

The tables from which I take these statements were furnished me 
by Henry R. White, of the Census Bureau, who, while claiming their 
55 7 correctness, stated that they were subject to final revision. 
f the appalling facts they reveal there is no ible dispute. 
There 4 as little controversy in applying at once the rem- 
edy. The bill now under discussion appropriates $10,000,000 annu- 
ally, for ten years, to be divided among all the States, North and 
South, in proportion to illiteracy, to aid in common-school educa- 
tion. In what possible way could this Government now invest a 
small portion of its vast revenue that would yield results so bene- 
ficial and so 3 as would be the educational advancement 
of millions of her people now deprived of these great advantages? 
Truly, as was wisely said by one of our country’s greatest thinkers, 
„Education is the cheap defense of nations.” 

I know a false economy is the cheap policy of cowardly statesman- 
ship. A wise and careful expenditure of our national revenues is 
the duty of the legislator. But the people of this country neither 
admire nor demand that short-sighted and small-souled parsimony 
which constantly sits itself up for special virtue, but which is neither 

atriotism nor wisdom, and which is inadequate even to conceive the 

ust demands of a great and rapidly advancing people such as we 

are. No object of equal pene with those provided for by this 

. has received the aid of the Government since I have been in this 
ouse, 

Only yesterday nearly twenty millions were voted by this House 
for the rivers and harbors of the country. Some of the objects were 
justly entitled to such aid, and doubtless some were not; but when 
money is appropriated for intelligence, for the education of the peo- 
ple, it is the concurrent testimony of all history and of all statesman- 
ship that it is a wise and worthy expenditure. 

It has been the policy of our Government from its earliest history. 
In 1785 the Continental Congress adopted the report of Jefferson, 
chairman of the committee on the organization of the Western ter- 
ritory, and set apart section 16 in every township for the mainte- 
nance of public schools. This act was incorporated into the ordi- 
nance of 1787, of which Daniel Webster said: 

No one law, ancient or modern, has produced effects more distinctly marked 
and lasting. It impressed the soil it while it was yet a wilderness with an 
incapacity to sustain any other than freemen. 

In his Farewell Address, Washington says: 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government is sha) 
by and gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion shall be 
enlightened. 

Jefferson, in his sixth annual message, said: 

Patriotism would certainly prefer its [tax on imports) continuance and appli- 
cation to the great purposes of public education, roads, rivers, and canals. 

Madison, in his inaugural, March 4, 1809, pledges himself “to favor 
the advancement of science and the diffusion of information as the 
best element of liberty.” 

In 1848, when Oregon was organized, the quantity of land reserved 
for common schools was doubled, and to each new Territory organ- 
ized since that time, and to each State admitted since that time, ex- 
cept West Virginia, the sixteenth and the thirty-sixth sections of each 
township, or about one pista of the whole area, have been 
granted for common schools. 

In 1836 more than $28,000,000 surplus revenue was distributed to 
the States on the basis ofrepresentation in Congress, which was mostly 
used to create educational funds in the several States. 

Such has been the wise and beneficent policy of the Government 
since its foundation, and yet we can hear every day small modern 
statesmen proclaim that the Constitution forbidssuch appropriations 


said on this floor, Liberty can be safe only when suffrage is i = 
inated by education.” 4 2 fee iam 

I beg of this Congress to give to this great national question the 
consideration its magnitude demands, and to which the far-reaching 
results entitle it. In so beneficent a work partisanship should be 
forgotten and the diverse interests of sections and races unknown. 

ohn Milton, in his wonderful little work Way to Establish a Free 
Commonwealth, has compressed so much of forceful truth into one 
paragraph that I will read it, and with that conclude what I may 
now say on this subject, which I trust Congress will at no distant 
day fully consider: 

To make the e fittest to choose, and the chosen fittest to govern, 
mend our 2 faulty education; to teach the people faith not 8 
Shere. conc orice baer on eet 
and happiness in the public peace, liberty, piger tly ie ee 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the committee report- 
ing this bill I appeal to the House to give it prompt and cordial 
2 It has been considered by the Committee on Education and. 
Labor in three or four successive Congresses; it has been discussed 
by the National Association of Teachers which meets annually in this 
eity, and by similar organizations throughout the country; and 
everywhere and ppan all occasions its objects have been commended 
and the manner of attaining those objects has been approved by the 
representative educators of the land. 

What objection, then, Mr. Speaker, can be urged against the pas- 
sage of this bill in its present shape? Ita propriates $10,000,000 
to the education of our future citizens, and ig illiteracy the basis 
upon which that sum is to be distributed. Can objection be urged 
to such distribution upon any constitutional grounds? Certainly 
not. It is well known to eats gentleman upon this floor that not 
only by the act of 1862 establishing the agricultural colleges, but 
long prior to that time, millions of acres and millions of money had 
been voted away by Congress for Pona purposes: The policy of the 
Government in this direction even an tes the Constitution itself. 

It is equally well known that this policy not only has the Consti- 
tution for a basis and numerous prior acts of Congre for precedents, 
but it has been recommended by one President after another from 
Washington down, and has been passed upon in many well-known 
decisions of our Supreme Court. There can be no question, there- 
fore, as to the right of Congress to undertake the legislation which 
this bill Bi Ane 

But admitting the right—the constitutional authority—to pass 
such a law, who can deny its necessity? From the census of 1870 
the aggregate number of illiterate persons among our people was 
4,528,084. From the same source it appears that out of a school pop- 
ulation of 14,418,923 only 5,003,298 were in actual daily attendance 
at school. In other words, nearly two-thirds of our school popula- 
tion were, according to that census, without education. It also ap- 
pears that of the adult population of the late slave-holding States 
there were in 1870 45 per cent. illiterate. The census of 1880 pre- 
sents even more appalling statistics. The able report of our sub- 
committee presents those statistics. They are an argument in them- 
selves infinitely more eloquent and forcible than any words, I call 
attention to these figures. Think of it, Representatives, one-eighth 
of our entire population illiterate! 

The last census shows that there are 6,239,958 people of this country above the 
age of ten years who cannot write—12.44 per cent., or about one-eighth of our entire 
population. The census further shows t 4,715,395, or 75.56 per cent. of them, 
are in the recent slave States, which contain but 36.8 per cent. of the ation of 
the country. In six of those States one-third or more of the po on above the 
age of ten zon are illiterate, while in the Territory of New Mexico nearly one- 
half cannot write. Of the white population of the 3 6.96 per — can- 
not write, while 47.7 cent. of the colored population are in that condition. More 
than one-fourth of the entire on of those States is illiterate. 

The committee call attention to the illiteracy of the voters in the late slave- 
— States. The following table has been furnished the committee by the 


tendent of the Census. It shows the total number of persons of twenty- 
one . of age and upward, and also the number of that age and upward who are 


Number of males 21 years and 
upward who cannot write. 


for such EO OLE hone ee ee a E i eg . ceroe terre tor ee SES 24, 450 96, 408 | 120, 858 

The condition of the South at this time presents an exceptional F 288 277 “eve 
demand for this aid. Impoverished by the war and its ts, it is Florida i 4,706 | 19,110 23, 806 
unable to educate the millions of en whom this Government 28,57} | 116,516 | 145, 087 
has made citizens and voters. This work must be aided by the na- 1827 oe ss 123 — 
tional power or the present generation of freedmen, with millions 2 15,152 | 30, 873 46, 025 
of the white population, must remain in ignorance—a blind and dan- | Mississippi 12,473 | 99,068 | 111,541 
gerous power for evil in a free government. | Missouri....... 40,655 | 10,028 59, — 

More than any other means education would mold these danger- 1851 err 164 884 
ous millions into order-loving American citizens, heal the scars of sem 46,948 | 38, 601 105, 549 
war, and make impossible the disorders and perils which always be- Texas 33,085 | 59, 669 92, 754 
long to such conditions as now exist, in sections of our country, | Virgin. 1 
The most economical of all expenditure is that for education. A 75 = — = 

t statesman—a real statesman—well said, To open the schools Total! 410, 424 


is to close the jails;” and one of our greatest and best leaders has 
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Of these the test portion are of course those who were re- 
cently slaves. By consecutive amendments to the Constitution they 
were made freedmen, then citizens, and finally clothed with all the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship. Thus by a single stroke 
of the pen 4,000,000 persons, one-tenth of the whole population at 
that time, without education or previous preparation, were incor- 
porated into our body-politic. en to this number of illiter- 
ate adults and minors who do not attend school we add the hundreds 
of thousands of ee seo who are pouring into our country, so 
meny of whom have imperfect or erroneous views of our Goyern- 
ment, the great, the indispensable necessity for the passage of this 
bill most strongly appears. 

It is an admitted truth that virtue and intelligence are essential to 
our free institutions. Ifignorance is at the helm, or immorality pre- 
vails, our ship of state must go down. These are familiar truths 
when stated. We all assent to them, and yet what have we done or 
what do we propose to do? The balance of power in our politics is 
nowand hes bean for yearson theside of ignorance andincompetency. 
The evil is one of immense magnitude, it is one which demands action, 
and that action should be vigorous and immediate. The bill which 
we present to-day proposes at once to divide this sum of ten millions 
among the different States. Need Isay that the necessity for action 
is urgent as well as immediate. 

If we wish to use this money it should be done at once. The pen 
to our institutions from this t mass of voters who are unable to 
read the very charter of their liberties is a 8 peril and should 
be removed at once. The public debt which has been under discus- 
sion upon this floor so often during the last few years isa t evil, 
a great burden and menace to our welfare, and should, i ble, 
be paid and removed at once and forever. Iam op to any 
funding, to any perpetuation of that debt. 

Public ignorance is a more . a more threatening 
danger to our free institutions than the public debt, and I am equall 
opposed to its refunding or perpetuation ; I want to see the debt pai 
saa otten rid of, and I want this mass of ignorance removed by the 

iest possible means. For one I do not want the solution of 
; this great problem postponed for ten or fifteen years. When that 
time shall have arrived the tides of passion and prejudice may have 
swept away our institutions. If we educate the present generation 
they will become themselves in turn the educators of future genera- 
tions. 

Will it be said that this bill will place education under the exclu- 
sive control of the Government and will build np another depart- 
ment, thus centralizing power? Sir, I 3 the force of this 
argument. Iknow and we all know how these great departments of 
our Government have been established, how they have grown from 
small beginnings until they have aggrandized authority never origi- 
nally given them. I am as much opposed as any gentleman on this 
floor to such a result. I do not want the Federal Government to take 
from the States their control in educational matters; I would depre- 
cate such a result. 

Only a few years ago a bill was introduced into this House which 
gave the Federal Government entire supervision and management 
of the public schools of the country, authorizing it to appoint un- 
der certain prescribed rules teachers for every school district in the 
country. t bill had its active supporters upon this floor. I 
would op such a bill. I am not in favor of surrendering the 
schools of the country to Federal control. I would not consent to 
have a board located here to dictate what text-books shall be used 
in our State schools, Gentlemen will find that no such results can 
follow if this bill becomes a law. It avoids all such contingencies. 
It hands over this money immediately to the State governments, 
who thereupon assume the responsibility of its disbursement. 

Nor can any gentleman with the facts before him have a doubt as 
to the manner in which that responsibility will be met by the States. 
The greater portion of this fund is, as we know, for the benefit of the 
colored people of the South. I expected when this bill came up 
for discussion to present some statistics upon the subject of the 
education of the freedmen of the South. I hope on some future oc- 
casion to have an opportunity of doing so. Every one who has not 
examined the subject will be astonished to find what efforts have 
been made in this direction. 

Although the Southern States by the emancipation of their slaves 
lost over $2,000,000,000, in addition to an equal amount resulting 
from the ravages and expenses of war, yet they have applied them- 
selves to the problem of educating their freedmen to an extent and 
with a zeal which reflects no less honor upon their ju ents than 
upon their hearts. In my own State, Kentucky, 
collected from colored men is set apart for their education. In my 
own city, Louisville, in addition to the State tax, we have levied a 
special tax for the benefit of our colored citizens, and asa result you 
will find their school edifices vieing in s beauty of architecture, and 
other appointments with those erected forthe white children. Not 
only that, but the salaries of white and colered teachers have been 
equalized, so that there is now absolutely no distinction as to advan- 
tages and opportunities, What is true of Kentucky is, I am glad to 
say, equally true of nearly every formerslave-holding State. If you 
send this money to those States you will find them ready to conse- 
crate every dollar of it to the education of the colored men, and you 


, every dollar of tax | tional 


will soon witness the good results in their increased usefulness, patri- 
otism, and happiness. 

Under these circumstances it would be not a mistake but a legis- 
lative crime for our Government to give 4,000,000 people the right. 
to vote and not supplement that with an education that will qu: 
them for the di of the duties of citizenship thus im 
upon them. This bill looks in that direction. It proposes to give 
for the education of American citizens one-half of the amount you 
have just now voted for your rivers and harbors. 

We are not asking even a vote on the bill, but that a day be set. 
apart for its consideration. For three successive Congresses, in one 
form or another, it has been reported to this House. We are now 
asking simply a hearing. You have adopted rules that tie our legis- 
lative hands. We now ask you to lay aside those rules and give us 
a day for this bill. 

It been carefully examined by the sub-committee of which the 
honorable gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. SHERWIN] is chairman. It 
is believed to be the best bill of the kind that has ever been offered 
to the American Congress. I appeal, therefore, to gentlemen on all 
sides, in view of the great im ce of this question, in view of 
the fact that this committee in five years, as I know as one of its 
members, has never obtained a day for the consideration of any bill 
pending before it; in view of these facts, I 5 to this House to- 
grant us this request and consider this bill. it be wrong in any 
of its provisions, the House has entire control of it. It can be 
modified; it can be entirely changed if the House sees fit. All we 
ask is a hearing from the American Congress, and I believe that 
hearing will be given to us. 

The SPEAKER. The time allowed for explanation has expired. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask the gentleman from Kentucky whether 
he was silent when it was proposed to change the rule so that his 
committee might have a hearing. 

Mr. The gentleman from Kentucky is not discussing the 
rules now. 


Mr. REED. He did discuss them and said the House had tied itself 
up by its rules. 
The SPEAKER. The time allowed for explanation has expired. 
Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I wish to understand what is the- 
roposition before the House. I understood the gentleman from Ohio 
RA UPDEGRAFF ] to ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIS] wanted a time fixed 
for its consideration. 
Mr. WILLIS. Ifind I was mistaken as to that, and that the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio is to have the bill put upon its- 


passage. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Eleven members rose and objected. 

The SPEAKER. Eleven gentlemen objecting, the bill is not be- 
fore the House. 

Mr, UPDEGRAFF of Ohio, Mr. BISBEE, Mr. CALKINS, and Mr. 
MANNING asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD remarks on the bill. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. LYNCH rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi rise ? 

Mr. LYNCH. I understood the tleman from Ohio desired to- 
fix a day for the consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. That was not the proposition. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Ohio. I now ask unanimous consent to fix 
a day for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. You cannot get that. 

8 SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the bill is not before the 
ouse. 
COPYRIGHT. 


The Committee on the Militia was called, but presented no meas- 
ure for consideration, 

The Committee on Patents was called. 

Mr. RITCHIE. I am instructed by the Committee on Patents to 
ask that the bill (S. No. 1582) to amend the statutes in relation to 


copyright be taken from the Speaker's table and put upon its passage. 
19856055 of New York. I am sure there will be ee to 
a 8 
The bill was read, as follows: 


upon them PFF waned tax ARDIDE ANS 

employ for the placing of mannfacturer’s, merchant's, and trade marks 
Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I desire to ask the gentleman from 

Sates 5 this matter has been acted upon by a committee of the 
ouse 
Mr. RITCHIE. It has been acted on by the committee and is 


unanimously rted. i 
Is there objection? [After a pause. ] The Chair 


The SPEAKE 
hears none. j 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 
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Mr. RITCHIE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was sereen to. 

Mr. YOUNG. I call up for consideration 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule a committee can be recognized 
under this call but once until it is called again. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee had examined and found duly enrolled 
ajoint resolution of the following title; when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 271) authorizing the Secretary of War 
toloan twenty-five wall tents to the colony of Russian Hebrew refu- 
gees at Cimarron, Foote County, Kansas. 


JOSEPH HERTFORD. 


The Committees on Invalid Pensions and on Pensions were called, 
but presented no measures for consideration. 

The Committee on Claims was called. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I am instructed by the Committee on 
‘Claims to call up for petent consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5215) 
for the relief of Joseph Hertford. The bill was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and is now on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there not a Senate bill of the same nature? 

Mr. SMITH, of Ilinois. There is. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can call up the Senate bill. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I will do so. 

The SPEAKER. Is it the same as the House bill! 

Mr. SMITH, of Ilinois. It is. Icall up the Senate bill (S. No. 
790) for the relief of Joseph Hertford. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and 888 out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 

og oseph reer Sr Cairo, Greene County, New York, the sum of 
$413.93, for all claims by him for compensation for services as clerk at the 
Sac and Fox Indian 2 April 24, 1879, till July 9, 1879, inclusive, and 
from October 1, 1879, December 31, 1879, inclusive. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I suppose there is a report accompanying the 
House bill. i 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let us have tbe report read. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Itis quite a long report. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen are entitled to have it read if it does 
not take more than five minutes for the reading. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I will state that the bill has been unani- 
mously reported by both the committee of the House and the com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The report, which was read in part, is as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 5215) forthe 
relief of Joseph Hertford, y report that they have considered the same, 
and desire to recommend that the bill do pass, and to make part of this report the 
very exhaustive repor made by Senator Hoar on this case to the Forty-seventh 
Con Senate Report No. 33, which is as follows: 


Tue Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the oly of Joseph Hert- 
ford, 1 tor services as clerk to the I office at the Sac and 


ndian agency from April 24, 1879, till December 31, 1879, (both days inclusive,) 
at an annual salary of $1,100; that for the between April 24 and July 9, 
and between October 1 r 31, he received no payi and that there is 
due him for service during said period the sum of $413. The petitioner first applied 
for relief to the Forty-sixth an tition was referred to the Eom. 
-mittee on claims. The chairman of that ittee refe to the Secretary of 


y to Congress for relief, 
Pie inquiries of Senator 


To the honorable United States Senate 
and House of Representatives in ess assembled : 

The petition of the undersigned respectfull resents to your honorable bod 
that he was appointed clerk Si the Sac and ox agency, Indian Territory, on the 
24th of October, 1878, at $1,100 annum. 

That while so acting as clerk he was ted leave of absence by the honor- 
able Secretary of the terior for ninety days, which leave commenced on the 14th 
day of January, 1879. On his return from d to New York he reported his 
. è 28th day of March, , to the office of Indian 
and requested to be informed when his services would be required at th 
Fox cy, and received a reply that his a 

1879. 5 
of April, and 2 to 

vi Woodard to 
o Panay ARANEA OE FOSTA VOF eee eee ATOE Peer 
refusal that his (Woodard’s) son suited him, and although only temporarily em- 
ployed during the absence of your petitioner. 

‘These facts being reported to the office of Indian Affairs, your petitioner was 
eee RY Sere to remain at the agency until an inspector was sent to in- 


vestigate the js 

On‘ the 8th me | of June, 1879, MeNeil visited the agency and com- 
menced an inv. — and found t Woodard a defaulter, whereupon the 
inspector suspended said agent and placed your petitioner in charge of the 

agency. 
get Woodard then refused to place petitioner's name on the pay-roll 
-of employs, namely, from the 24th of April to the 9th day of June, N inclusive. 

ore 


There your petitioner respec that your honorable body will 
take into 9 the following. — rg that ‘yout petitioner remained ; the 
-service of the Indien Department at Sac and Fox agency from the 24th of April, 


1879, to the 31st day of December, 1879, and that he claims salary for that period of 
time, annum,) as statement herewith, namely : 
April 24 to December 31, both inclusive : 


(at $1,100 
Salary, at $1,100 per annum, 


$21 15 

93 60 

90 70 

July, A t, and September Saraiya aan 275 00 

October, November, and Decembeeerõr.r „ 275 00 

i 785 45 
Sn ꝛ mA 8321 57 
— EUA a 19 50 

341 07 

414 38 

2 proper in this connection to state that your petitioner was sent by the 

ho: Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the Sac and Fox and other cies 

as an © to examine into the accounts, with the sanction and approval of the 

honorab! incurred the 


from whom 3 received the most brutal and inhuman treatm: 
suffering from fever and pleurisy. This can be verified by General Jobn 
MeNeil, United States Indian inspector, he being present at the time. And in 
commequence of the refusal of the above-named agents to place my name on the 
pay- of employés and certify to the same, I am — to seek relief and 
ress from your honorable body. 
And your petitioner will ever pray. > 


JOSEPH HERTFORD. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 17, 1881. 


Sm: I have the honor to pe rian, the receipt of your letter of the 21st 
ultimo, — Bere petition of Joseph Hertford for compensation as — &e., 


out 

In reply, your attention is respectfully invited to the inclosed report from the 
office of Indian Affairs, in which all the facts and circumstances in . 
file and are of record, of the 11th instant. 

The views of the Indian Office have the concurrence of the Department. 


am, sir, very respectfully, 0 Senn 5 


Hon. F. M. COCKRELL, 
Chairman Committee on Claims, United States Senate. 


Three inclosures. 
Petition and statement of Mr. Hertford returned. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN ‘AFFAIRS, 
Washi: February 11, 1881. 


Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by De ent reference of 
the 24th ultimo, for report, of a communication from Hon. F. M. COCKRELL, trans- 
mitting petition of Joseph Hertford for compensation as clerk at the Sac and Fox 

y, Territory, R e year 1879. 

reply, I have to say that the correspondence in this case (copies of which 
3 the petition of Mr. Hertford) very fully sets forth the facts in relation 
thereto. Briefly, these facts are as follows: 

In October, 1578, Mr. Hertford was appointed clerk at the Sac and Fox agency 
at a salary of $1,100 per annum. In January, 1879, he was ted leave of ab- 
sence for — days, the ee of said leave being without pay. On the 
28th of March he reported his arrival in New York, and requested to be informed 
when his services would be required at Sac and Fox agency. He was informed 
that said services would be required about the 14th of April, 1879. He proceeded 
to the agency, but did not arrive there until the 24th of April. 

The t, Levi Woodard, refused to place him on duty, and Mr. Hertford was 

to remain at the agency until an i tor was sent out there. On the 
Ist of June, 1879, Inspector McNeil suspended Mr. Woodard from duty as agent, 
and placed said Hertford in ch: from June 9, Mr. Hertford remained in 
1 of the * — until August 10, 1879, when he was relieved by the present 
agent, John S. Shorb. For this period, from June 9 to August 10, 1879, both da 3 
inchusive, he has received his my at the rate of $1,100 per annum. The records 
of this office show that Mr. Hertford again became clerk, by direction of this 
office, on the 11th of August, 1879, and remained such until the 31st of December, 
1879, — the agent refused to place him on his rolls beyond October 1, 1879, 
from which date until December 31, 1879, he has received no pay. 

For the periods for which no mene has been .nade, namely, from April 24 to 
June 8, both days inclusive, an m October 1 to December 31, 1879, both days 
inclusive, the two ts, Woodard and Shorb, refuse to certify to the em ent 
of Mr. Hertford, and in fact claim that he rendered no service. If allowed pay- 
ment for these periods there would be due him the sum of —.— 

Under the act of March, 3, 1875, it is vided that In agents shall be re- 
quired to state under eath, upon rende their quarterly accoants, that the em- 
ployés claimed for were actually and bona employed at such agency, and at the 
compensation as claimed, and that such service was necessary, and that such agent 
is not to receive and has not received, directly or indirectly, any part of the com- 


E. M. MARBLE, Acting Commissioner. 
To the honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
ai The committee therefore report the accompanying bill, and recommend that it 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill which has been read? [Afterapause.] The Chair hears 


none. 


1882. 


The bill was then ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I move that the House bill be laid on the 


table. 
The SPEAKER. It will lie there. 
GARFIELD MEMORIAL CARDS. 


The list of committees was called until the Committee on Printing 
was reached. 

Mr. MCCLURE. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing to 
call up for consideration at this time the Senate joint resolution No. 
+3 relating to the memorial cards to accompany the memorial address 
on the life and character of the late James A. Garfield. 

The joint resolution, which wasread, appropriates $1,600 to enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish the memorial cards to ac- 
company the memorial address on the life and character of James A. 
Garfield, ordered to be printed by joint resolution approved June 7, 


1882. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to considering at this time the 
joint resolution which has been read ? 

Mr. SKINNER. I ask that the report be read. 

The SPEAKER. It is a Senate joint resolution. 

There was no objection, and the joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McCLURE moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The list of committees was then called through, and the Commit- 
tee on Elections, at the beginning of the list, was again called. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Ihave here a joint resolution in regard to print- 
ing the digest of the contested-election cases of the Forty-fifth and 
Forty-sixth Congresses, which I have been directed by the Commit- 
tee on Elections to report to the House for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman instructed by his committee to 
call itup in this hour? 

Mr. ATHERTON. I believe it is the unanimous report of the com- 
mittee. 5 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not certain from the statement of 
the gentleman that it comes within the rule under which the House 
is now acting. 

Mr. ATHERTON. In order that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing about it, I will state that I was direc by the Committee on 
Elections to call it up whenever I could get the opportunity to do so. 

The SPEAKER. It has never been reported tothe House, and the 
rule under which the House is now acting requires that House bills 
and joint resolutions to be called up in this hour shall have been 

reviously reported. The Chair does not think that this joint reso- 
ution comes within the rule. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Then I withdraw it. 


ALBERT ELSBERG. 


Mr. ERRETT. Iam authorized by the Committee on Ways and 
Means to call up for consideration at this time from the Speaker's 
table Senate bill No. 1435, for the relief of Albert Elsberg, adminis- 
trator of Gustave Elsberg, deceased. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Secre of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to examine into the claim of Albert Elsberg, administrator 
of Gustave Elsberg. Ln ane e of Santa Fé, New Mexico, to be paid the value, 
with the accrued interest on June 21, 1873, the date when they were called for re- 
demption and when interest was stopped, of the following-described coupon bonds, 
which were subscribed and paid for by said Gustave Elsberg and were stolen 
from him on the 14th day of June, 1865, and are believed to have been destroyed, 
namely: United States 5-20 6 per cent. bonds numbered 22515, 22516, 22517, 22518, 
22519, 22520, 22521, and 22522, issued under the act approved February 25, 1862, second 
series, and of the value of $500 each; and if tha Becwonaxy of the Treasury, after 
such examination, is satisfied that the said bonds were lost as aforesaid, and ia also 
satisfied that they have not since been presented to and paid by the Government, 
he shall canse the value of the same, as aforesaid, to be paid to the said Albert 
Elsberg, administrator of Gustave Elsberg, deceased, late of Santa Fé, New Mex- 
ico: Provided, That the said administrator of the said Gustave Elsberg shall exe- 
cute and file with the Secretary of the Treasury a bond of indemnity, with at least 
two good and suficient sureties, citizens of the, United States, in a penalty double 
the amount r e to be paid hereunder, the sufficiency of which shall be prop- 
erly certified by a court or courts of competent jurisdiction, guaranteeing the 
United States against any future demand or liability on account of the said bonds 
and coupons or either of them: And provided further, That the said administrator 
of the estate of the said Gustave Elsberg shall also file with the Secretary of the 
Treasury a satisfactory aflidavit that the said bonds and coupons, or any part 
thereof, have not, by the said Gustave Els in his life-time. nor by his said ad- 
„ since, been sold, transferred, assigned, or otherwise in any way dis- 

of. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Before the question of objection is disposed of, I 
trust the report will be read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is entitled, under the modifica- 
tion of the rale, to have the report read if there be one. 

Mr. ERRETT. There is a report accompanying the House bill 
upon the same subject. 
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Mr. HUTCHINS. I would inquire of the gentleman why this party 
cannot obtain relief under the general statute? 

Mr. ERRETT. The general statute only covers cases where the 
parties can make absolute proof of loss. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Why should not that be required in this case? 

Mr. ERRETT. Because the bonds have been stolen and are sup- 
posed to have been lost. This bill gives the Secretary of the Treas- 
"y power to pay only upon being satisfied that the bonds were 
ost 


The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 
The report was read, as follows: 


This bill is a duplicate of one presented in the Forty-sixth Congres, (H. R. No. 
3711,) which was reported upon favorably by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
but was not acted u: by the House. That report was as follows, and is hereby 
admitted as a succinct statement of the facts in the case: 

„On the 13th day of June. 1863, Gustave Elsberg, of Santa Fé, in the Territory 
of New Mexico, subscribed for and purchased, through Clark Brothers & Co., 
bankers in Saint Louis, Missouri, $4,000 of United States 5-20 6 per cent. bonds, 
second series, issued under the act of Feb 25, 1862, and paid in full for the 
same. The bonds were severally of the denomination and value of $500, numbered 
22515 to 22522 inclusive, with interest coupons attached. They were left for safe- 
keeping with the bankers from whom they were purchased until the 11th day of 
June, 1865, when Elsberg took them and left Saint Louis for Santa Fé. He ved 
at Leavenworth. Kansas, on the 14th, and took a room atthe Planters’ Hotel. The 
bonds, with other rs, were in a small valise. He left his room for a few mo- 
ments, and on returning to it found it had been entered in his absence and his va- 
lise and contents stolen. He gave immediate notice of his loss at the office of the 
hotel, and tel phed Clark Brothers & Co., requesting them to give public notice, 
which they did at once through circulars, d ing the bonds. Notices were also 
given in all the Leavenworth papers and conspicnoasly posted about the city, and 
a reward of $500 offered for the recovery of the bonds. Other rooms in the hotel 
were also entered and robbed on the same day. 

Just before dark on the evening of that day the boatman who had chi of the 
ferry over the Missouri River at venworth a suspicious-looking man 
across the river, who had in his on a valise answering the description of Els. 
berg’s, and when the boat was in the middle of the river, which was then high and 
the current very rapid, threw the valise overboard, and it was never, to the knowl- 
edge of Elsberg, afterward seen. 

No coupons had been detached from the bonds at the time of their loss, and 
Elsberg was the bona fide owner of both bonds and coupons, and has never since 
dis of his interest in them, nor madv any assi ent, rx, woo Yara or contract 
wit ttothem. The class of bonds to which they belonged was called for 
redemption on the 21st day of June, 1873, and neither the bonds nor any of the cou- 
pons have ever been presented at the Treasury for Taros 

The committee are of opinion that relief should be granted on the execution of 
satisfactory indemnity to the Government, and recommend the goof the bill.“ 

Your committee report herewith a substitute for the bill, givin 
of the Treasury power to hear and adjudicate this claim, instead o 
wy it; and authorizing him to pay it if satisfied it is correct, under re- 

ctions, to prevent the occurrence of any attempt at fraud ; and, thus guarded, 
they recommend the passage of the substitute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this 
bill at this time? [Aftera panne. J The Chair hears none. 

The but was then ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. ‘ 

Mr. ERRETT moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


FEES AND PRACTICE IN EXTRADITION CASES. 


Mr. REED. I have been directed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to ask that Senate bill No. 979, to regulate the fees and prac- 
tice in extradition cases, may be taken from the Speaker’s table and 
passed at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That all hearings in cases of extradition under treaty stipula- 
tion or convention shall be held on land, publicly, and in a room or office easily 
accessible to the public. 

Sec. 2. That the following shall be the fees paid to commissioners in cases of 
extradition under treaty stipulation or convention between the Government of the 
United States and any foreign 5 and no other fees or compensation shall 
be allowed to or ved b; em: 

For administering an oath, ten cents. 

For taking an acknowledgment, twenty-five cents. 

For taking and certifying depositions to file, twenty cents for each folio. 

i ag each copy of the same ished to a party on request, ten cents for each 
olio. 

For issuing any warrant or writ, and for any other service, the same compensa- 
tion as is allowed clerks for like services. 

For issuing any warrant under the tenth article of the treaty of Angust 9, 1842, 
between the United States and the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
oar — aenant any person charged with any crime or offense as set forth in 
sai cle, $2. 

For issuing any warrant under the provision of the convention for the surrender 
of criminals between the United States and the King of the French, concluded at 
Washington November 9, 1843, $2. 

For hearing and deciding upon the case of any person charged with any crime 
or offense, and arrested under the provisions of any treaty or convention, 5 a day 
for the time necessarily employed. 

Sec. 3. That on the hearing of any case nndera claim of extradition by any for- 
eign government, upon affidavit being filed by the pon charged setting forth 
that there are witnesses whose evidence is material to his defense, that he cannot 
safely go to trial without them, what he e ts to me by each of them, and that 
he is not possessed of sufficient means and is actually unable to pay the fees of such 
witnesses, the judge or commissioner before whom such claim for tion is 
heard may order that such witnesses be subpoenaed ; and in such cases the costs 
incurred by the process, and the fees of witnesses, shall be paid in the same man- 
a Brera ‘ees are paid in the case of witnesses subpœnaed in behalf of the 

nit tates. ~ 

SEC. 4. That all witness fees and costs of every nature in cases of extradition, 
including the fees of the commissioner, shgll be certitied by the judge or commis- 
sioner before whom the hearing shall take place to the Secre of State of the 
United States, who is hereby authorized to allow the payment thereof out of the 
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iation to defray the of the judiciary ; and the Secretary of State 
8 . the amount of sald feos aa pod so allowed to be reimbursed to the 
Government of the United States by the rar government by whom the proceed- 
ings for extradition may have been institu 


Mr. HOLMAN. I presume some report has been prepared by the 
committee. P 

Mr. REED. This bill, I will say to the gentleman from Indiana, 
[Mr. HOLMAN, I does not contain any important matter; it is merely 
a regulation of fees and practice in extradition cases. The amend- 
ment which I desire to offer contains the matter for which itis really 
desirable to pass this bill. I think it is nothing more than fair, 
under the operation of the new rule, that the amendment should be 
read in order that gentlemen may understand precisely what they 


are asked to do. A 

lanation that this is a fe the aoa 
of great importance. is bi not 
then under the present state of the law it will be e to 
extradite criminals who are charged with very atrocious offenses. 

TheSPEAKER. If there be no objection, the amendment proposed 
to be offered will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding: 

“That in all cases where any depositions, warrants, or other 
thereof shall be offered in evidence upon the hearing of an extradt 
title 60 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, di tions, warrants, 
and other pa] or the copies thereof shall be received and itted as evidence 
on such heating for all the purposes of such hearing, if th 
legally authenticated so as to entitle them to be received for similar Be spon by 

have es- 


rs or copies 
m case under 


country shall be proofthat = deposition, 
warrant, or atek papae or copies thereof, so offered are authenticated in the man- 
ner required sac 

* SEC. 6. The act approved June 19, 1876, entitled ‘An act to amend section 5271 


of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and so much of said section 5271 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States as is inconsistent with the provision of 


this act, are hereby repealed. 


Mr. REED. The evil which this bill is designed to remedy—— 

The SPEAKER. Thequestion of objection has not been submitted. 
Is there objection to the consideration of the bill? The Chair hears 
none. The gentleman from Maine moves to amend the bill as indi- 
cated by the reading of the Clerk. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill as amended 
to be read a third time. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I wish to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judici in relation to the fees provided for by this bill. 

Mr. REED. I am informed that there are no very great changes 
in the fees. If the gentleman will look at the bill he will perceive 
that the fees as fixed by it are not unreasonable. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I do not know as to that. It appears to me that 
the charge per folio is a large one, and might be excessive upon a 
large reco I do not know what the present fees are; but I know 
there is a constant tendency on the part of officers in New York to 
have their fees increased. I know that the office of the clerk of the 
district court is the best office in the United States, paying probably 
$40,000 to $75,000 a year. I do not know to whom these fees are to 
go; but unless the chairman of the Judiciary Committee can give 
us some reason, I do not think we ought to change the fee bill. 

Mr. REED. I think that twenty cents per folio is the fee now, 
although I will not undertake to assert the fact confidently. My 
attention has been more particularly directed tothe amendment. I 
looked over the billin general; and the fees seemed to be, according 
to my recollection, the usual fees in such matters. I think twenty 
cents per folio is the ordinary 3 

Mr. HUTCHINS. To whom do these fees go? 

Mr. REED. To the magistrate who performs the work—to the 
commissioner. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

Str. REED moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion toreconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ASSAY OFFICE AT DEADWOOD, DAKOTA. 


Mr. FISHER. On behalf of my colleague on the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, the gentleman from California, 
[ Mr. RosECRANS,] and by instruction of the committee, I ask that 
Senate bill 1604, to establish an assay office at Deadwood, in the 
Territory of Dakota, be taken from 3 table and passed. 
A House bill of similar purport has already been reported from that 
committee. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, do., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and required to establish an assay office at Deadwood, in the Territory 
of Dakota; the said assay office to be conducted under the provisions of title 37 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States of 1878. 

Sec. 2. That the 1 the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause to be constructed a snitable building at Deadwood, in the Terri- 
tory of Dakota, for the purposes of said assay office, and provide the same with the 
n fixtures and apparatus, at a cost not exceeding $50,000, which sum is here- 
by appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. FISHER. Lask that the report submitted upon the House bill 
on this subject be read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. No. 1887) to establish an assay office in the city of Deadwood, in the 
Territory of Dakota, respectfully report the same back to the House with the rec- 


ommendation that the same do pee. 

It was shown that the city of wood, in the Black Hills, Dakota, is the princi- 
city of that region and in the midstof the gold mines. Although these mines 
ave been discovered but for a short time and are now in the infancy of their devel- 
opment, the product of gold for the year ending June 30, 1881, was $4,500,000, and 
the amount will be much er for the year ending June 30, 1882. The total pro- 
duct of these mines de in the mints and assay offices of the United States is 

shown to have been $10,644,000 —— up to June 30, 1881. 

There are a great number of undeveloped mines of gold and silver and very rich 
placer diggings, and it is the opinion of your committee that the product of the 
procione neas will be greatly stimulated by the establishment of an assay office 
a po 


The question being taken on the consideration of the bill, six 
members objected. 

The SPEAKER. Objection being made by six members, the bill 
is not before the House. 


MERIDIAN TIME OF NAVAL OBSERVATORY. 


Mr. WHITE. I am directed by the Committee on Commerce to 
ask that the bill which I send to the desk be put on its passage, I 
have here a report accompanying the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Has this bill already been reported? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes, sir; some time ago. The report of the com- 
mittee is unanimous. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. No. 5009) toprovide for transmitting the meridian time of the Naval 
Observatory at Washington to ports of entry and other cities, and for placing 
time-balls on custom-houses, for the protection of commerce, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Be it enacted, de., That the sum of $25,000 be, and is hereby, app 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to provide for 
the expense of transmitting daily by . the meridian time of the Naval 
Observatory at Washington, District of Columbia, to all the principal maritime 
ports of the United States having a custom-house, to United States navy- 
and to State capitals, and cities having a population of not less than 15,000 b- 
itants, when requested by the authorities thereof. The Secretary of the Treasu 
shall erect a suitable clock and time-ball on the custom-house at each of said mari- 
time ports, and detail a person in each to attend to them, at an additional compen- 
sation of $5 per month at each custom-house for the extra work thus imposed. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to pay for the same out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That no city 
other than a pars of entry with a custom-house shall be furnished with a clock and 


time- ball, or keeper for the same, by the Sec of the T The said ap- 
ropriation of $25,000 to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the 
avy. : 

Mr. WHITE. The Committee on Commerce, after fully consider- 
ing this subject and consulting the late Rear-Admiral Rodgers, who 
was at that time Superintendent of the Naval Observatory, decided 
by a unanimous vote to recommend the passage of this bill. I shall 
not ask to consume the time of the House by the reading of the re- 
PP , but will say that this measure has been fully approved by the 

te Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Hunt, and by the Navy Department. 
It is considered by the committee to be demanded for the safety of 
the commerce of the country on the land and on the sea. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Let the report be read. 

Mr. WAIT. I do not object, as it is a very interesting report. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Very well; let it be read. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred a bill to provide for placing 
time-balls on custom-houses at ports of entry, and for other purposes, having con- 
sidered the same, make the following report: 

The Naval Observatory, our only national observatory, is the proper and sole 
reliable source under the control of the Government from which exact time can be 
farnished for the promotion of foreign and interstate commerce. 

Foreign nations have for years taken care to signal the correct time from their 
observatories, whereby the master of a ship, up to the last day of his stay in port, 
may ascertain the corrections to his chronometers. By these he is enabled, with 
the help of astronomical observations, to find the correct place of the ship on the 
chart. Having this, he sails with more security, with more confidence, in less 
time, with fewer chances, consequently, of bad weather, with diminished charges 
for passage freight, and insurance. These are important helps to commerce, so 
importan that foreign governments are careful to secure them. We, if true to 
our interests, will not neglect them. 

The railroads of the United States, embarrassed by the evils arising from their 
multiple schedules of service, about seventy in number, are now earnestly seeking 
aremedy for them. This remedy can be oer furnished by the Government 
through the Naval Observatory. The benefit be appreciated bythe public at 

It only needs that Congress make the necessary appropriation to do this 
oes which will give greater security to life and property, as well by sea as by 


The local time and the Washington time can be furnished wherever desired by 
very simple and inexpensive means; while, in truth, but a single signal need be 
sent at Washington noon; or a local clock, regulated through the telegraph he — 
Washington clock, may be so arranged as to drop a ball, automatically, at any hour 
which the citizens or the corporations may prefer. This may be done for any number 
of local clocks. From the Zeitsignal Stationen it will be seen how earnestly the 
countries of Europe and of the colonies have taken up the subject of — (Soe 
for securing this important and indeed indispensable aid to the commerce and con- 
venience of nations. 

It is the general and most suitable rule to use the national meridian for the prime 
meridian of the country; most suitable, since the national meridian must be nearer 
any local one than a foreign meridian can 

The Naval Observatory already finds the time with the N and 
to send it out only needs funds to pay, for the transmission of the telegraphic sig- 

Having the observatory, the Government consequently possesses exact 
time, the important and difficult part of the work being already paid for. The 
small N N asked will secure to a very large extent the benefits contem- 
plated by the bill. 

The time is to_be farnished by officers of the Naval Observatory. under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, and through instruments and apparatus 


riated, to be 
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eolely under the control of the Navy Department. It seems therefore proper that 
the appropriation should be ee I under the sanction of that t. 
On subject your committee have the honor to your attention to com- 
munications the honorable Secretary of the Navy and Rear-Admiral John 
Rodgers, of the Lee eee 
In view, therefore, of these benefits, your committee report the bill named above, 
with the accompanying modifications, and recommend its passage. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, January 20, 1882. 
GENTLEMEN: The bill with reference to placing time-balls on custom-houses 


at ports of entry and at other cities, and for other " was submitted by 
me to Rear-Admiral John Rodgers, Superintendent of the United States Naval 


Observatory. 

The rapes of that learned and distin, ed officer is forwarded to your com- 
mittee and commended most strongly to their approval. It entirely coincides with 
the views entertained on the subject by the Department. The appropriation con- 
templated by the bill ought prey to be e by the Committee on Commerce. 
The measure ne is especially for the benefit of the comm terests of 
the nation. The information is to 
cers and through instruments and * solely under control of this 
ment. It is, therefore, proper that the appropriation should be 
the sanction of the Department. 

0 It is to be hoped that a measure so generally useful will be promptly adopted by 

‘ong 


H. HUNT, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
To Hon. Joux D. Ware, WILLIAM WARD, Tuos. H. HERNDON, 
Sub-committee on Commerce, House of Representatives. 


UNITED States NAVAL OBSERVATORY, 
Washington, February 4, 1 


Sin: Every one has remarked that with the seasons the stars and the planets 
change their apparent places in the heavens, or, in other words, that time enters 
into their positions with respect to their places in the sky. At an observatory, 
consequently, accurate time must be kept. This can only be done by regulating 
clocks, the highest human mechanism for orn pay time, by means of the move- 
aor of the heavenly bodies, which, regulated by the Divine Artificer, move with 

ect accuracy. 
„That the Navel Observatory keeps time as accurately as humanity allows ma 
then be assumed without any statement to this effect. It has in practical use 
the means of doing this, telescopes, chrono; hs, clocks, and trained observers. 

It sends out the time My? Boe Bad New York; and besides dropping a ball at 
aor aon the dome of the O tory it gives daily signals to sev places in 

o city. 

The telegraph is used in the transmission of time, and as the signal travels ata 
rate sometimes reckoned as equal to ten times the ‘erence of the earth in 
one second of time it may for any practicable distance be considered as instan- 
taneous. 

Carefully elaborated mechanism devised here is used to give automatically the 
time to the electric wires. These pass it on in a flash to the end of the route; 
and the tel ph company has it in its power to signal to as many places as 
it chooses same flash at the same moment. This flash may be used, and is 
used, to drop a ball, which it is needless to say falls at once. 

Ships find their longitude mainly by means of chronometers—time-pieces regu- 
lated to run accurately independent of the movements of the vessel. er means 
are known to navigators; but practically these other methods are little used at 
sea. The chronometer is used to show the time at the prime meridian of Green- 
wich, Paris, Madrid, Pulkova, or otherplaces. The focal time of the ship is found 
by astronomical o ion at sea. fference between the time shown by the 
chronometer and the local time is an expression, in time, for the difference of 
1 15 ude between the prime meridian and the ship, at the rate of 15 degrees for 
each bour. 

Our ships navigate by Greenwich as the poms meridian. This is in obedience 
to a law of Congress. Ori, y, the United States published no chart and no 
nautical almanac, and our ships were forced to use the publications of England. 
When in process of time private publishers copied the charts of England, the prime 
meridian of the mother country continued to be used. When the Nautical Almanac 
was calculated and published in the United States, it was then proposed to adopt 
for the United States Washington as the meridian. This soconflicted with 
private interests, since the adoption w necessitate throwing away all the 
and valuable cop r piae of private publishers, engraved to Greenwich as t 
prime meridian, that Congress alaw that the Nautical Almanac should have 
certain for the use of shipping calculated and published for the meridian of 
Greenwich, and certain parts for the meridian of Washington. (Revised Statutes, 


section 435.) 

This law is now operative, and Iam not to say itis not a good one. 
The great chart-makers of the world are the lish. Their surveying vessels ex- 
plore every coast and every sea. Wherever our ships sail they find that the = 
cipal sources of maritime knowledge are English ones; and they use the longitude 
which our sailors use, namely, wich. 

In signaling time, however, it makes no difference what noon is shown. Since 
our noon is 5h. 8m. 12s. from Greenwich, the navigator has 5h. 8m. 12s., Green- 
wich, signaled to him when our time at noon is shown; so for other prime merid- 
ians—Russian, German, French, or Spanish. 

All the countries of Europe show time-signals in their seaports from their na- 
tional observatories. 


As navigation is based upon knowing the latitude and 1 tude of the ip, 
astronomy, as applied to navigation, cannot be used without the time for whic! 
the Nautical Almanacs are computed. 


Facilities to rate chronometers are then a necessary aid to the navigator. The 
na tor may rate his chronometer by his own observations, but so well as 
by the help of an observatory; and it is not every ship which has an artificial 
horizon, or has an observer accustomed to its use. 

As was before said, the nautical tables predict the pisce of the heavenly bodies 
in the sky for the prime meridian of the almanac. these places change every 
hour the time of the prime meridian must be known with accuracy. This time is 
shown by the ship’s chronometers; and their rate or a ee must be 
known as well as the accumulated error. It has been fo impossible to make 
watches which neither gain nor lose in time. The world, therefore, contents it- 
self with ascertaining the daily change, which is called rate; and the accumulated 
daily rate, which is called error. A single com n establishes the error; but 
the rate is found by continuous comparisons with a correct standard. For exam- 

le: If the face of the chronometer on January 1 be one minute faster than, say, 

Vashington time, one minute is the error; and if it gain one second every day, 
its rate is one second, geining. The rate is supposed to remain constant; but the 
error changes every day by the addition of one second. On January 30 the error 
will be one minute y seconds; but the rate is still one second, gaining. 

This error and this rate are 83 to the navigator; he cannot else find his 
place on the charts, and the ship would lose her way. She would not know where 
she was, nor her position with regard to her port, nor to the shoals, rocks, and 
islands which may lie in her path. Time-signals from an observatory give the 


captain the means of finding the error and rate of his chronometer to the last day 
of bis stay in port, a most important boon, one which enters as a prime factor in 
safety, and consequently in freights and insurance. 

Most people who travel extensively by rail in the United States find the changes 
of time on railroads from one meridian to another a vexatious snare and delusion. 
His watch running on mean time cannot inform the traveler of the constant alter- 
ations in the schedules of the railroads. He finds by his time-table that the next 
train starts five minutes after his arrival, or even before he arrives, when, in fact, 
he has half an hour for his meal. This arises from the connecting trains using 
different prime meridians. 

The people away from observatories find that their clocks and watches differ 
extremely, and no one knows which are right; they may all be wrong. Jewelers are 
considered the repositories of correct l time. The intelligent ones know that 
they have no means of ascertaining this correctly. The citizen knows that they 
all differ. He is often content to take railroad time brought from a distance. Sav- 
ages, to whom time is of little importance, are content to estimate it very roughly ; 
but the civilized man, making 5 specifies the time of his various 
engagements, and in proportion to his activity and usefulness exact time is to 
him a matter of necessity. Some of the large towns of the United States have 
made arrangements with their State observatories whereby they have observatory 
time of thetr own selection sent to them by electric telegraph. These towns are 
entitled to their preferences. Co ee has no wish to interfere with 
them. I think it would be well to have Washington time given to shipping, for 
the benefit of commerce, by means of a time- on the custom-house, or other 
building, selected by the Secretary of the Treasury. All sailors who cross the 
ocean keep local time for the on of life and labor on shipboard and that 
of some prime meridian in order p to use the astronomical predictions of 
the Nautical Almanac for finding the tion of the ship. 

3 . — — — Hae roblem mass the plain-sense, 8 . na- 

0 prime me! 0 ashington for ce: urposes ing continuous 
time, and local time for the daily apne of life. * * * 

If no objection be found in law, I should venture to propose, as a boon to trav- 
elers, that, under the power to regulate post-roads given by the Constitution to 
Congress, all railroads which carry the mails be required to print continuous 
Washington time in their tables, leaving them at liberty to run on the time they 
„Ae and to print whatever else they please. The traveler will be pro- 
tected from vexation and annoyance, the ra have the same freedom as 
now to select their standards and print their schedules regulating travel. 

It appears, however, that the railroads, finding the inconveniences of the multi- 

lo standards of time, are seeking for a uniform one for their own use. ass notice 
From Mr. W. F. Allen, secretary, printed on the forty-third page of the Travelers’ 
Official Railroad Guide for January, 1881.) 
The only proper standard of time is, if the practice of the world be taken asa 
121 DAN the national prime meridian, namely, Washington time for the 
ni 

Finally, it is recommended from all the foregoing premises that a time-ball be 
dro from this observatory at all the principal ports of entry of the United 
8 at Washington noon, and that any city, town, or railroad desiring it may 
receive the same si, It will only be necessary that at each point where the 
signal is received a suitable means be provided. way be accomplished by 
vege 3 a clock connected with the telegraph wire over which the signal passes, 
The clock may be so arranged that the signa will set the clock every day to 

Washington noon. By having two hour and two minute hands upon the same 
the clock could be e to show the local time of the place as well as Washington 


time. 

It seems advisable that the appropriation for igen op compen be inserted in the bill 
for the protection of commerce rather than in the bill for the ee r. as the 
Navy would in the latter case be e ed for an accommodation which ngs to 
commerce rather than to the Navy. To the Government it can make no great 
diference, as the cost will be the same in either case. An additional advantage 
will be that the cost stands out alone, and not covered up in other appropriations. 
It may be that the first cost of tele; all the cities having 


phing time-si to 
a population of not less than 15,000 


abitants will involve an outlay greater thaa 


Co: is willing to sanction. 
1 oo should be allowed to grow gradually rather than be forced at once 
into vigor. No town, ap 


rently, should have 5 unless sey be 
asked for, and the town should be at the expense of providing a suitable clock 
and a suitable person to take care of it; the signal only to be sent free of cost. 
Few towns of 15,000 inhabitants are without a jeweler who would gladly under- 
take = work, either singly or by co-o — 
ery respectfully, your obedient servan 
JOHN RODGERS, 


Rear-Admiral, 
Hon. Jonx D. Wurrs, 
i sub-committee of Committee on Commerce, 
House of ives, Washington, D. C. 


UNITED STATES OBSERVATORY, 
We March 1, 1882. 
Dear Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th 
ultimo, with its inclosure. 
It is difficult to ascertain the exact cost of 
= — — work are many, each one having 


eleven feet long, ee into a metal tub. The cylinder falling into the tub of 
neatly the same size will compress the air, thus euch e 
The cylinder, the tub, and tube are simple, easily 
They cannot be dear. The exact cost I cannot know, as I have not made 
them; but for this and for d 
I have an offer from Mr. P. H. 
trical 


$50; 
$50; in all $660 for each station in order to equip it for 


of Hon. J. FLOYD Kixe (H. R. No. 504) 
has been so amended as to confine the time-signals, by Government, to the princi- 
pal maritime ports. . 7 

In looking over a listof ports I estimate the BS ra maritime ports“ as num- 
bering about twenty-three; which number, muſtip asd the cost of time equip- 
ment, will amount to $15,840 for the United States. If this sum be proportioned 
to the value of our foreign commerce, it will be seen that it is not 

The letter of the honorable Secre! of the Treasnry is herewith returned. 


as 5 bedi h ERS 
ery respectfully, your o ent servant, JOHN RODG: : 
Rear-Admiral, Superintendent. 

Hon. Jonx D. Würrx, 

61. nae OS Oe TSS, r 

United House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? 
Mr. COX, of New York. There is. 


6580 CONGRESSIONAL 


RHCORD—HOUSE. JULY 27, 


The SPEAKER. Eleven members object, and the bill is not 
before the House. 
FORT BENTON MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr. MAGINNIS. I am directed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs to take up House bill No. 5222, to restore the Fort Benton 
military reservation to the public domain, and for other purposes, 
and to move asa substitute therefor the following. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be itenacted, de., That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to restore to the 
Secretary of the Interior the custody and control of the military reservation at 
Fort Benton, Montana. The Secretary of the Interior shall dispose of the same 
under the public-land laws, and such actual settlers as are now on said tract in 
pursuance of military authority shall be entitled to the first right of entry: Pro- 
vided, That the following-described portion of said tract shall be di of 
under the provisions of section 2387 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
relating to town-sites on public lands, to wit: Beginning at the northeast corner 
of lot numbered 3, in section 14, township 24 north, of range 8 east of the principal 
meridian ; running thence due east eighty chains; thence due south to the Mis- 
souri River; thence along the northern bank of said Missouri River to the inter- 
section of the eastern line of lot 3 in section 23 of said township ; thence due north 
along ‘he line of the town-site of Fort Benton to the place of beginning, as an ad- 
dition to and a part of the present town site of Fort Benton: And provided fur- 
ther, That there is 3 from said described tract of land to Mrs. Sarah E. 
Eastman, widow and administ:atrix of Francis Henry Eastman, and William 5. 
Wetzel, the land on which the fur-trading post known as Old Fort Benton stands, 
and the land iuclosed and occupied by them, as described on plats on file in the 
War Department, the same being six acres, more or less, to which they shall have 
the prior right of entry, and that the same be conveyed to them by the proper 
authorities upon their compliance with law. The county judge of the county in 
which said town-site is situated shall cause to be made a survey and plat of said 
tract of land, and the said plat thereof shall be filed in the office of the register of 
the proper land office within ninety days from and after the passage of this act; 
and thereupon it shall be lawful for the county judge, as trustee of said town-site, 
to make entry of said tract of land at the local land office. and to dispose of the 
same to occupants iu the same manner as if the same had been a part of the origi- 
nal town-site of Fort Benton. 


Mr. RANDALL. Let us have the report read. b 5 

The SPEAKER. The hour has expired, and the bill will go over 
as unfinished business. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. Lask by unanimous consent that the report of 
the Senate committee, as well as the report of the House committee, 
be printed in the RECORD. - 92 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection; and it is ordered 
accordingly. 

The reports are as follows: 


The bill proposes to restore the Fort Benton military reservation to the Secre- 
t of the Interior, for di ition under the general laws and as therein provided. 
Tte history is given in H. Ex. Doc. No. 39, Forty-seventh Con , first session, 
entitled Abandoned Military Reservations, as shown in following extracts : 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
‘ashington, September 19, 1881. 


Respectfully submitted to the Secretary of War. 5 

A 8 . for Fort Benton, Montana, was declared by the President 
of the Unitéd States, under date of December 1, 1869, with boundaries as announced 
in General Orders. No. 77, November 6, 1569, from headquarters Department of Da- 
kota, copy inclosed, the area being 3.24 square miles—about one mile wide and 
three miles long. 

Upon the occupation of the posp by United States troops in October, 1869, the 
buildings, which belonged to X e “Northwest Fur Company,” were rented by the 
Government at $167 month. 

For several years rast the troops have been stationed in the town of Fort Ben- 
ton, adjoining the reservation on the west, and the old fort appears to be in 
ruins, (vide accompanying transcript.) 

By Special Orders No. 77, paragraph 4, May 2, 1881, from headquarters Depart- 
ment of Dakota, the post of Fort Benton was discontinued, and the rented 
buildings directed to be turned over to the owners by May 31, 1881. 

In response to an inquiry of the Adjutant-General, the district and Separament 
e nam unite in reporting that the reservation will notin the future be 

mired for military Ses. 
hs to condition of Unildings on the reservation, attention is invited to report of 
the district commander. third indorsement hereon. ~ 

The Quartermaster-General recommends that the reservation be turned over to 
the Interior Department for such disposition as may by that Department be legally 
made of it; but under the rung of the War Department, and in view of the re- 
cent opinion of the Attorney-General in case of the Fort Fetterman hay reserva- 
tion, it will require the authority of Congress to dispose of it. N 

Under a House resolution asking what military posts could be disposed of, the 
abandonment of Fort Benton (among others) was recommended by the division 
commander, and in letter of February 24, 1872, the Secretary of War informed the 
House that the gestae at this 4 * soue be dingy ae injury to Ke 
service. No final action appears to have n en ongress e matter. 

5 wW. È. SHERMAN General. 


HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT OF MONTANA, 
Helena, Montana, July 26, 1881. 


Respectfully returned to the adjutant-general, Department of Dakota. I amof 
opinion that the military reservation at Fort Benton will not in the future be re- 
quired for military purposes. The improvements on the reservation consist of 
one frame stable, by 128 feet, condition good, approximate value $500; also one 
adobe building, (the old post of the American Fur Company,) 25 by 35 feet, Dating 
ent condition bad, roof and partof wall broken. This bulking is of little, if any, 
value for sale apart from the land, and of no certain value under any condition of 
sale. There are two small log houses and one small frame house on the reserva- 
tion belonging to citizens, who, it is reported, placed such buildings on the reser- 
vation by permission of the then commanding officer. 

There u rs to have been no record of this matter at Fort Berton. The frame 
stable wi sold at public auction August 10, in accordance with directions, by 
indorsement of June 27, 1881, from headquarters Department of Dakota, on letter 
of June 11, 1881, from the Quartermaster-General to the chief quartermaster Mili- 
tary Division of the Missouri. 

THOMAS H. RUGER, 


Colonel Eighteenth Infantry, Commanding District. 
Your committee find that the lands embraced in the reservation are mostly of 
the ordinary character and value of the surrounding public lands, and recommend 
that they be disposed of under the public land laws, reserving the right of first 
entry to actual settlers. 


To this general disposition of the lands two ex 


tions are made: of one tract, 
N avout 160 acres, adjoining the village of Fort Benton, which the Secre- 
tary is authorized to dispose of under the provisions of the town-site laws of the 
uated Erates and of the Territory, whereby actual settlers only are entitled to 
en 5 

Another exception is made in favor of the owners of the old Fort Benton fur- 
trading establishment, who are given the first rightof entry on six acres of ground 
occupied braak establishment for thirty years or more, and on which their build- 
ings are still standing. To this their first 4 — of entry is protected. 

our committee recommend certain amendments to said bill to make it conform 
i on above recommendations, and as so amended recommend the passage of the 
ill. 

The Committee on Military Affairs, towhom was referred the bill to restore the 
military 8 at Fort Benton to the public domain, and for other purposes, 
respectfully report: 

hat no fort or other military post was ever erected on this reservation. The 
land was withdrawn from the public domain at a time when the Government had 
under consideration the purchase of certain adobe buildings which belonged to 
an old fur-trading establishment known as Fort Benton. Afterward the milita 
authorities changed their opinions, the buildings were not purchased, and no miii- 
tary post was ever constructed on the reservation. 

our committee find that the lands embraced in the reservation are mostly of 
the ordinary c! ter and value of the surrounding public lands, and recommend 
that they be disposed of under the public-land laws, reserving the right of first 
entry to actual settlers. 

To this general disposition of the lands two exceptions are made: of one tract, 
containing about one hundred and sixty acres, adjoining the village of Fort Ben- 
ton, which the Secretary is authorized to dispose of under the provisions of the 
town-site laws of the United States and of the Territory, whereby actual settlers 
only are entitled to enter lots. 

Another 5 or is made in favor of the owners of the old Fort Benton fur- 
trading establishment, whoare given the first right of entry on six acres of ground 
occupied by their establishment for thirty years or more, and on which their 
buildings are still standing. ‘To this their first right of entry is protected. 


Wak DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, January 30, 1882. 
Sim: Referring to bill H. R No. 1916, entitled A bill to restore the Fort Benton 
military reservation to the public domain. and for o.her purposes," a copy of which 
was received with your letter of the 20th instant asking the views of this Depart- 
ment in relation thereto, I have the honor to invite attention to executive com- 
munication of the 26th instant, transmitting to Con; a letter of this Depart- 
ment of the 17th instant, reporting a list of reservations no longer needed for mil- 
itary purposse, and recommending such legislation as will provide for their dis- 


Said list, which, with its accompanying 2 rs, was on the 26th instant referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, includes the Fort Benton reservation, men- 
tioned above 
The bill (1916) meets the approval and recommendation of the General of the 
Army and of this Department. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT T. LINCOLN. 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. Gro. R. Davis, 
Of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 
The committee therefore recommend the passage of the accompanying bill. 
JOHN GARDNER, DECEASED. 


Mr. KASSON, from the Committee on Ways and Means, reported 
back the bill (H. R. No. 6609) to authorize the sale of certain lands 
in Dallas County, Iowa, devised to the United States by the last will 
and testament of John Gardner, dec ; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


NICK S. M’COWN. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, by unanimous consent, introduced 
a bill (H. R. No. 6843) to increase the pension of Nick S. MeCown; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE SAINT LAWRENCE, 


Mr. PARKER. Lask by unanimous consent to call up from the 
Speaker's table joint resolution (S. No. 81) to authorize the construc- 
tion and maintenance of a bridge across the Saint Lawrence River. 
It has been reported favorably upon by the committee of this House. 
It has not only passed the Senate, but it has the indorsement also 
of the Secretary of War. The location and construction of the bridge 
are to be subject to the supervision of the Secretary of War. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, de., That any ee and its appurtenances which shall be constructed 
across the river Saint Lawrence from a point on the right or southerly bank 
thereof in or near the village of Waddington, in the county of Saint Lawrence, in 
the State of New York, to a point on the left or northerly bank thereof in the 
county of Dundas, Province of Ontario, in the Dominion of Canada, by the New 
York and Canada Bridge Company, or any other company which has been or may 
be incorporated by the Legislature of the State of New York for that purpose, 
shall be lawful structures, and shall be so held and taken; and the same are hereby 
authorized to be constructed and maintained under the limitations and restrictions 
of this joint resolution. 

Src. 2. That the bridge herein named shall be subject in its location and con- 
struction to the supervision of the Secre! of War of the United States, towhom 
the plans and specifications relative to its location and construction shall be sub- 
mitted for approval. And all railway companies desiring to use the said bridge 
shall have and be entitled to equal rights and privileges in the passage of the 
same, and in the use of the machinery and fixtures thereof and of all the ap- 
88 thereto, under aud upon such terms and conditions as shall be prescribed 

y the district court of the United States for the northern district of New York, 
upon hearing the allogationa and proofs of the parties, in case they shall not agree. 

Src. 3. That the right to alter or amend this joint resolution so as to prevent or 
remove all material obstructions to the navigation of the said river by the con- 
straction of said bridge is hereby expressly reserved. 

Sec. 4. That the company authorized by this joint resolution to construct and 
maintain said bridge may for that purpose unite with the Ottawa, Waddington 
and New York Galway and Bridge Company, a company incorporated by an act 
of the Parliament of the Dominion of Canada, or with any other company incor- 


erated by the Parliament of said Dominion for such purpose, under the limita- 
ons and restrictions of sections 1 and 2 of this joint resolution. 


1882. CONGRESSIONAL 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I did not notice whether there is any provision 
in regard to the charge for the transportation of the mails, 

Mr. PARKER. There is no such provision in the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It might not under the circumstances of the case 
be important. If the gentleman thinks it is of no co uence in 
this case to provide for the transportation of the mails, I will not 
insist. 

Mr, PARKER. I do not want to send the bill back to the Senate, 
and an amendment would do that. 

There was no objection, and the joint resolution was taken from 
the Speaker's table, read a first and second time, and ordered to a 
third reading; and it was accordingly read the third time, and 


assed. 
p Mr. PARKER moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint res- 
olution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


HYACINTHE ROBERT AGNEL, 


Mr. OATES. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table Senate bill No. 602 and a it upon its passage, It will not 
take five minutes, I think, to dispose of it. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to examine into, ascertain, and determine the value of the construc- 
tion of certain quarters at the United States Military Academy at West Point 
which was heretofore paid for PS ser Robert Agnel, deceased, late professor 
of the French language at said Military 23 and the amount so ascertained, 
with legal interest thereon from the time of su pa t by the said deceased, 
shall be paid, out of any money in the Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise appropriated, to the heirs and legal representatives of the said Hyacinthe 
ge A ipa : Provided, That the amount so to be paid shall not exceed 

6 sum of $5,000. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I wish to inquire, reserving the 
right to object, whether this matter has been considered by any com- 
mittee of this House? 

Mr. OATES. It has been thoroughly considered by the Committee 
on Claims, and a unanimous report made. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Lask that the report be read. 

Mr. OATES. I think if I may make a brief statement the gentle- 
man will not make any objection to the bill. I move to amend the 
bill in accordance with the suggestion of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot entertain a motion to amend 
the bill until the right to consider it is conceded by the House. 

Mr. OATES. I will state that this was considered by the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and from the evidence it was ascertained that the 
amount to be paid should be $650, and this upon testimony which the 
committee believed to be entirely sufficient to establish the justice 
of the claim. 

The SPEAKER. 
of the bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the report be first read. 

The report was read, as follows: 

Hyacinthe Robert Angel, late professor of the French language at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, New York, in the year 1848, made im- 
provements and additions to certain houses on the Government land occupied by 
the professors at said academy, and paid for the same out of his individual funds. 
He claimed to have thus expended over $7. The work was necessary, and was 
accepted by the Government. Lieutenant Gillmore, the quartermaster, examined 
the work in 1856, and reported to the War nt that it was worth $650, 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of said bill with the follow- 
ing amendment: Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following 
in lieu thereof, to wit: That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to pay to the heirs at law and legal representatives of Hyacinthe Robert 
Agnel, deceased, out of any moneys not otherwise 9 the sum of $650, 
in full satisfaction of his claim upon the Government for money expended by said 
Agnel, for — 5 and improvements made upon professors’ houses at West 
Military Academy.“ 


The SPEAKER. 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OATES. I now move to amend by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and insert as follows: 

That the Secretary of the be, and he is hereby, directed to pay to the 
heirs and legal representatives of Hyacinthe Robert Agnel, deceased, out of any 
moneys not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $650, in full satisfaction of his claim 
upon the Government for money expended by said Agnel for repairs and improve- 
ments made upon professors’ houses at West Point Military Academy. 

The amendinent was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time; and be- 
ing read the third time, was passed. 

Ir. OATES moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PICCATINNY POWDER DEPOT, NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill S. No. 838 
and put it upon its passage. 


Is there objection to the present consideration 


oint 


Is there objection to the present consideration 
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The bill was read. It is as follows: 


Be it enacted, G., That the right of way, not exceeding one hundred feet in 
width, th h the lands of the United States included in the Picgatinny powder 
depot, near Dover, in the State of New Jersey, is hereby granted to the Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey for the papasa of constructing a railroad: Pro- 
vided, That the said right of way, and the width and location thereof, th b 
said lands, and the re for operating said railroad within the limits of the 
reservation so as to prevent all danger to public property, shall be submitted to 
and approved by the Secretary of War prior to any entry on said lands or the 
commencement of the construction of works: Provided, also, That such sid- 
ings, tracks, switches. and 8 stations as may at any time be required by the 
Secretary of War shall be promptly provided by said railroad company; and that 

y 


such stoppage of trains and gene such facilities and privileges as the Uni- 
ted Si may desire for the shipment of materials of war at any time shall be 
provided by said railroad company: Provided, also, That whenever said right ot 


way shall cease to be used forthe ang poen aforesaid the same shall revert to the 
United States: And provided further, That the right to repeal, alter, or amend thia 
act is reserved to Congress. 

The 1 8 bs Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would like to know something about this 
first. Has it been before any committee of this House? 

Mr. HILL. Ithas been before a committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What committee? 

Mr. HILL. The Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. The Committee on Military Affairs re- 
ported it unanimously. 

Mr. HILL. This road was promised to be built at the time the 
Government bought the property, provided the right of way could 


be secured. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Lask that the report be read. 
The report was read, as follows: 
The title of this bill indicates th ral purpose th f, ting the right 
I n ay “United States near Toren. ew 5 pea = 


of way through the ew gl of the 
by the Government and known as the Piccatinny powder depot, to the Central 
of New Jersey. The nearest point from the depot to any railroad is three 
2 L over a re Age! for = arg 3 ee expense of 
è ng operations at the depot, and it wor seem therefore n. 
that closer eee should be ef ance 
The railroad company named are willing to extend their road, as indicated in the 
Bit np. to and into the depot next spring, provided the right of way be granted as 
0 5 


Upon the — pea of the Secretary of War, the committee adopt and offer the 
following amendment, fourteenth line, after words “said works: 

“ Provided, also, That such sidings, tracks, switches, and loading stations as may 
at any time be required by the Secretary of War shall be promptly provided b 
said railroad company, and that such stoppage of trains and generally such facili- 
ties and 8 as the United States — § desire for the shipment of materials 
of war at any time shall be provided by railroad company.“ 

The bill, with the foregoing amendment, meets the approval of the honorable 
the Secretary of War, upon a report upon the subject by Brigadier-General 
S. V. Benét, Chief of Ordnance. The communication of the Secretary of War and 
the report of the Chief of Ordnance are herewith made a part of this report, and 
are as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, January 28, 1882. 


Sin: Iam in one of your letter of the 18th instant, inclosing Senate bill 838, 
to grant the right of way for railroad purposes through the United States lands 
at the Piccatinny powder depot, near Dover, New Jersey, and in = Albin the 
honor to invite Pees attention to the inclosed report of the Chief of ce on 
the subject, and to state that the bill, with the amendment suggested by the Chief 
of Ordnance, meets the approval of this Department. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT T. eae Wi 
Secretary ar. 
Hon. W. J. SEWELL, 
Of Committee on Military Affairs, United States Senate. 


ORDNANCE OFFICE, Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 26, 1882. 

Sir: I have the honor to return the bill (S. 838) „to grant the right of way for 
railroad pu through the lands of the United States powder depot near 
Dover, New Jersey, with the following report: 

I recommend that, on line 14, after the word “ works,“ the following proviso be 
added, namely: 

* Provided, also, That such sidings, tracks, switches, and loading stations as may 
at any time be required by the Secretary of War shall be promptly provided B7 
said railroad company, and that such stoppage of trains and generally such facil- 
ities and privileges as the United States may desire for the shipment of materials 
of war at any time shall be provided by said railroad company.” e 

these 


The passage of this bill and the construction of a railroad thro 
will connect the powder depot with the railroad system of the country. This con- 
nection was con roe gran when the site was selected and the land purchased as 
being an economical necessity in the cheap transportation of material during the 
construction of the magazines and other buildings, and for the prompt and aafo dis- 
tribution of gunpowder after the depot is in operation. 

The distance of boundary line the nearest railroad is over three miles, 
through a rather difficult country for hauling, at a cost of over $1.15 per ton, which 
increases the expense of the building operations at the depot. The Central Rail- 
road Company of New Jersey are w: g to extend their road up to and into the 
depot this spring, for the convenience of the United Serge hl ey the right of 
way be granted through the lands as provided for in this bill, and of which it can 
avail itself to make railroad connections beyond the reservation, thus bringing the 
depot in direct connection with all parts of the country. 

consider this a fair and liberal proposition on the of the railroad. ‘The 
line of the railroad will be located on the side-hills bordering the track, at a very 
safe distance from all buildings, and effecting no damage whatever to the value of 
the Government property. N 
I respectfully A E ire pis of 4 bill as herewith amended. 
respec y, your obedient servani 
oi S. V. BENÉT, 


Brigadier-General, Chief of Ordnance. 
The honorable the Secretary of War. s 
The consideration by which the Central Railroad Company is to perform 


this work for the convenience of the United States, and by which req! 
grant is made on the part of the Government to the said company, is one of mutual 


g 
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benefit—the United States being able to carry on its business more rapidly and at 
less expense at the depot, and the railroad compan: hayag thereby the means of 
making its connections beyond the boundaries of the depo 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. . still reserving the right to object I 
wish to ask if this is a House or Senate bill? 

Mr. HILL. It is a Senate bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Now, as tothe amendment . by the Sec- 
retary of War, has that been incorporated into the bill? 

Mr. HILL. It has been. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then Ihope the gentleman will consent also to add 
to that amendment suggested by the Secretary of War the words “‘at 
the expense of said company For of course if these changes are 
made at the instance of the Government of the United States, the 
inference would be that the expense incident to such changes should 
be borne by the Government. I have nodoubt that the object is to 

uire the company to pay this expense, but it ought to beso stated 
and specifically. 

Mr. HILL. Of course that is the intention of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is notsoprovided. I suggest, therefore, that 
after the word “company,” in the twentieth line of the bill, after 
this proviso inserted at the suggestion of the Secretary of War, the 
words I have specified may be inserted. 

Mr. HILL. I do not think that is necessary. I do not want to 
delay the passage of the bill by requiring it to go back to the Sen- 
ate. It has been lying here upon the table for over two months. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask if there is objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Still reserving the right to object, I ask the gen- 
tleman to allow this amendment to be incorporated. 

Mr. HILL. This company promised,when the Government bought 
this tract of land, to build the railroad in order to give communica- 
tion with the main railroad systems of the country and to enable 
material to be obtained from the seaboard with facility. It was 
never contemplated that the Government should have anything to 
do with building the road, but simply to grant the right of way to 
the company. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But all the facilities which the Government may 
require shall be furnished as required in this bill, and of course that 
will be at the expense of the United States unless otherwise pro- 
vided. I think it should be clearly provided in the bill that this ex- 
pense is to be borne by the company. 

Mr. HILL. I do not think it is at all necessary. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This proviso reads as follows: 

Provided, also, That such sidings, tracks, switches, and loading stations as may 
at any time be required by the Secretary of War, shall be 338 provided b 
said railroad company, and that such stoppage of trains, an 9 such facil- 


ities and privileges as the United States may desire for the shipment of materials 
of war at any time shall be provided by said railroad company. 


Now, I think after the word “company,” at the end of that pro- 
viso, it should be amended so as to read, “at its own expense.” 

Mr. HILL. Personally I have no objection to the amendment; 
but it is entirely unnecessary, and will simply require the bill to go 
back to the Senate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Unless this is done the inference would be plain 
that this expense is to be borne by the Government, 

Mr. HILL. Such an amendment will only hinder the passage of 
the bill and accomplish no good. x 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the words which I have suggested ought 
to come in after the word“ company“ in this proviso. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to have inserted the words “ at the ex- 
pense of said company.” I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. HILL. I will allow that amendment to go in. 

The SPEAKER. The question is whether the bill shall be brought 
before the House for consideration. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. Does the gentleman from Indiana 
offer an amendment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word company,“ in the proviso, insert the words at the expense of 
said company.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was not a; to. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and it was accordingly 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Upon that I call for a division. 

The 785 70 being taken, there were—ayes 66, noes 4. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum, I believe. 

TheSPEAKER. Aquorumnot having voted the Chair will appoint 
as tellers the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. HOLMAN, and the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, Mr. HILL. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire that the facts should be stated to the 
House that before this bill came before the House for consideration 
iE = agreed the words embraced in my amendment should be 
added. 

Several members called for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair could not do anything further than 
to submit the amendment to a vote. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I suggested an amendment, and unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the bill was based upon that. The bill 
came before the House on that condition. 

The SPEAKER. That was perhaps an arrangement between the 


gentleman from Indiana andsomeothers. The Chair does not know 
anything about that. The gentleman from New Jersey and the 
gentleman from Indiana will take their places as tellers. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I believe it has been customary for the Chair in 
such cases to submit the request for unanimons consent that a cer- 
tain amendment might be adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The House has voted down the amendment 
offered 055 the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. H LMAN. But it did so under a misapprehension. Good 
faith should rule in the House in such matters. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the question again. Is 
there objection to having the amendment made which was suggested 
by the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, and others objected. 

The SPEAKER. The tellers will take their places. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 79, noes 6. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw the point as to a quorum and call for 
the regular order. 

So (further count not being called for) the bill was passed. 

Mr. HILL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
paesed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. SYMPSON, one of their clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate disagreed to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. No. 126) to reimburse the Creek orphan fund, 
asked a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. SLATER, Mr. Dawes, and Mr. COKE as con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HASKELL. I call for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for 


eports. 
Ir. ELLIS. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees. 

Mr. BAYNE. Pending that I ask unanimous consent—— 

The SPEAKER. The demand for the regular order cuts off every- 
thing else. 

The motion to dispense with the morning hour was agreed to, two- 
thirds voting in favor thereof. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up—— 

The SPEAKER. Theregular order is calledfor. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] calls up the partially executed special 
order of the House relating to business presented by the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield to my colleague on the committee, the 
gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. DEERING. ] 


RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW LANDS, 


Mr. DEERING. I call up for present consideration from the Speak- 
er's table the bill (S. No. 60) to grant a right of way for a ad 
and telegraph line through the lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations of Indians to the Saint Louis and San Francisco Railway 
Company, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is that the regular order? 

The SPEAKER. It is. Theregularorder is the further considera- 

tion of business presented by the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. COX, of New York. How long does that run! 

The SPEAKER. For two hours and thirty minutes, the Chair is 
informed. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, do., That a right of way is hereby nted to the Saint Louis and 
San Francisco Railway Company, a corporation duly organized under the laws of 
the State of Missouri, for the construction of a rail and telegraph line, said 
right of way to be one hundred and ot feet in width, through that part of the 
lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations occupied by the Choctaws, and three 
hundred feet in width at each station for a distance of four thousand feet in length, 
said right of way to commence at any point to be selected by said company on the 
line of the Choctaw Nation immediately contiguous to Sebastian or tt Coun- 
ties, in the State of Arkansas, and run thence in a southwesterly direction on the 
most direct and practicable route through the lands of the said Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations in the direction of Paris, in the State of Texas; said road to 
continue or connect with a proposed road from the city of Paris aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. That the said Saint Louis and San Francisco Railway Company shall ac- 
cept this right of way upon express condition, binding upon itself, its successors 
and ney) FH that they will neither aid, advise, nor assist in any effort looking 
toward the changing or extinguishing the present tenure of the Choctaws or Chic- 
asaws in their lands, and will not attempt to secure from the Choctaw or Chic- 
asaw Nation any further grant of land. or its occupancy, than is hereinbefore pro- 
vided: Provided, That any violation of the condition mentioned in this section 
shall operate as a forfeiture of all the rights and privileges of said railway com- 
pany under this act. 

Sko. 3. That the said railway company shall pay for all property injured or de- 
stroyed by said company, and for all material taken and used in the construction, 
a or repairs of said road and telegraph line, and shall take no such mate- 

except under contract with the proper authorities of the Choctaw or Chicka- 
saw Na a, and according to the laws thereof: Provided, That, before the con- 
struction of said road through any lands held by individual occupants according 
to the laws, customs, and usages of said nations, full compensation shall be made 
to such occupants for all pro bai) to be taken or damages to them by reason of the 
construction of the said telegraph line. In case of failure to make ami- 
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cable settlements in any case, either national or individual, such compensation 
shall be determined by sppraisement of three disinterested referees, one to be 
named by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, one by the p cipal chief of said 
nation claiming damages or to which the ms claiming damages belong, and 
one by said company. This provision s also apply to all cases of injury to per- 
sons or property occasioned by the construction or operation of said road and tele- 
graph line, after the construction thereof shall have been commenced. Said arbi- 
trators shall receive not exceeding $ per day for each, with mileage not exceeding 
six cents per mile, and witnesses shall receive the usual fees lowest by, the courts 
of said nations. Costs shall be made a part of the award, and be paid by the los- 


in rty. 

8 of failure to pay such award, the Secre of the Interior shall be, and 
is hereby, authorized to forbid the further passage of trains, or the use of said right 
of way, and to remove the agents and employés of said company from the limits 
of said nations, as intruders under the intercourse laws of the United States, until 
such time as payment shall be made by said company. 

And in addition to the foregoing, the injured parties shall have the right of re- 
course to all legal remedies that may be applicable in like cases in the judicial 
tribunals; and consent is hereby given that the civil jurisdiction of the district 
court of the United States for the western district of Arkansas, and such other 
courts as may be established by authority of the United States, shall be extended 
within the territory and limits of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, without 
distinction as to citizenship of the parties, so far as may be necessary for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of this act. 7 

SEC. 4. That for and in consideration of the uses and grants aforesaid, the said 
railway company shall pay quarter-annually to the national treasurers of said na- 
tions, every year during the existence of the rights and privileges granted to said 
company by this act, to be used for the benefit of schools therein, the sum of $750, 
8 of said payments to be paid to the Chickasaws and three-fourths to be 
paid to the Choctaws; and until the first of such payments be made, no right or 
power to enter upon said lands, except for the purpose of sarveying and locating 
its line of road and telegraph, shall bo acq under the provisions of this act: 
Provided, That if the general councils of the Choctaw Chicasaw Nations, or 
either of them, shall, within sixty days after the passage of this act, by resolution 
duly adopted, dissent from the allowance provided for in this section, and shall 
certify the same to the Secretary of the Interior, then the compensation to bepo 
for tho use and grants in this act made for such dissenting tribe shall be dete 
as provided in section 3 for the determination of the compensation to be paid to the 
individual occupants of lands, except that one of said 1 shall be appointed 
by the council of the dissenting tribe; and the award made shall be as and 
under the penalties provided for in said section 3: And provided, That nothing in 
this act shall be paced ashe to Faget Con, from imposing such taxes as it may 
deem just and proper, upon the railroad hereby authorized, for the benefit of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, so long as they shall occupy and possess the ter- 
ritory, or to prohibit any State or States which may hereafter be formed out of said 
territory from imposing taxes upon said road. 

Sec. 5. That within ninety eve after the ge of this act the said S | 
shall accept the provisions of act, and within thirty days thereafter the sai 
com shall fix and determine the general route of its line of road in accordance 
with act, by filing with the Secretary of the Interior a map of prelim 
survey. and by filing copies thereof in the offices of the principal chiefs of sai 
nations, respectively; and thereafter no claim for a subsequent settlement and 
improvement along such line, within seventy-five feet on either side thereof, shall 
be valid as against the said right of way; and within one year from the date of 
the acceptance of this act by said company as herein provided, tho said company 
shall file with the Secretary of the Interior a map showing the defintte location of 
its line of roads and telegraph as designated in the first section of this act, and shall 
complete the said road and telegraph through the lands of said nations within the 
further period of one year. 

Sec. 6. That the said right of way shall not be settled upon, by authority of said 
railway company, by non-citizens of said nations, except such employés of said 
company as are necessary to the successful operation of said railway and telegraph 
line, and their families: Prorided, That only agents, operators, employés, and 
sectionmen shall be exempt by reason of such employment from payment of per- 
mits as required of other non-citizens of said nations. 

Sec. 7. That no greater rates of fare or freight shall be charged in the Choctaw 
or Chickasaw Nation by said railway company the lowest rate authorized b. 
law in the States of Arkansas and Texas, or either of them, for services or - 
ness of the same kind; and said railway company agree to convey all passengers 
and to acceptand transport all freight that may be offered, and to bill a i 
which may be offered for 8 from points on said line by persons 3 
residing or doing business in the Choctaw or Chickasaw Nation to Chi „ Wil 
the privilege of mopa said freight at Saint Louis, by the shipper, on the same 
terms as if the bills had been made for Saint Louis in the first instance. 

Src. 8. That said company shall provide a sufficient number of tracks to do the bus- 
iness that may be offered, and shall permit any railroad company to have the rights 
of user of its main tracks and sidings by the payment of a fixed charge as rental 
therefor. The maintenance of superstracture, tracks, depots, and other buildings 
and appurtenances, and of stations and operating expenses, and such other ex- 
penses as may be imposed by law, shall be based upon the wheelage of such trains as 
may run over said road, each company paying such cit ee as its wheelage 
shall bear to the total wheelage passing over svidroad. The rental shall bea fixed 
charge in addition to maintenance of road, and shall be determined by mutual 
agreement, or, in case of disagreement, by arbitrators, each party choosing one 
such arbitrator, the third to be chosen by the others appointed, whose decision 
upon all points respecting such rental shall be final. company enjoying the 

ght of user as afo d shall pay for any and all damages to the property of the 
nation or individnals caused by the running of its own trains, to the comers owa 
ing the franchise hereby granted, whenever such company has been required to 
pay the same under the provisions of this act. If said com es shall disagree 
as to d aforesaid, all disagreements shall be settled and determined between 
them by arbitration, as provided in case of rental: Provided, That all trains run- 
ning over said rai shall be under the exclusive control of the company own- 
ing and operating said railroad. 

Sec. 9. That the said railroad company shall execute a bond to the United States, 
to be filed with and approved by the Secretary of the Interior, in the penal sum of 
$500,000, for the use and benefit of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, to cover 
any and all ee which may accrue by reason of the failure of said railway 
company to comply with all or any of the provisions and conditions of this act. 
Said bond shall be good and valid against said com 
and shall be renewed at the expiration of every five years, and whenever, in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, a renewal of the same shall be deemed 
necessary for the protection of the interests of the Indians or of the United States. 

Sec. 10. That if within ninety days after the paoro of this act the company 
aforesaid shall fail to accept the conditions herein specified, by a resolution of its 
board of directors, certified to and filed with the Secretary of the Interior, or 
shall fail within one year from the filing of the acceptance of its charter to file 
its map of definite location in accordgnce with this act with the Secretary of the 
Interior, or shall fail to construct its road within the time and as hereinbefore 
provided, then all the rights of said company under this act shall 3 cease 
and determine, and the of the Interior shall so declare; and thereupon 
the Secretary of the Interior shall give a consent in 8 to the Chicago, Texas 
and Mexican Central Railway Com a corporation duly or; ed under the 
laws of the State of Texas, which succeed to all the rights, privileges, im- 


ny, its successors and assigns, 
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munities, duties, and obligations hereby conferred by this act upon the Saint Louis 
and San Francisco Railway Company, to the same extent as if said successor had 
been the grantee first herein named, “ee filing with the Secretary of the Interior 
its yt Ho rh the provisions of this act within ninety days from the date of 
the expiration of the period herein ted to the Saint Louis and San Francisco 
Railway Company, and upon filing as prescribed in the ninth section of this 
act to comply with the provision of this act, and upon filing with the Secretary 
of the Interior within twelve months its map of definite location in accordance 
with this act, and within twelve months thereafter meng perp said road. And in 
the event of the failure of the Chicago, Texas and Mexican Central Railway 
Company to file its 5 of the provisions of this act within the time here- 

ereafter to file its map of definite location in accordance 
road within the time herein 


ven to 
grun s act, 

and the filing of bond as herein 

company 3 the rights conferred 

continually all road and highwa; — 1 = 

way, wherever said roads and . now or may hereafter cross said rail- 

way 8 ene of way, or may be by the proper authorities laid out across the same. 

EC, II. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Burrows, of Michigan.) The 
question is on the third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading ; and it was accordingly 
read the third time. 
3 SPEAKER pro tempore. 
111. 
Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. The bill is to be discussed. 
Mr. DEERING. That is the understanding. 
Mr. REED. The question is now, I understand, on the third read- 


ing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage. 

Mr. REED. Let it be understood that the vote on the third read- 
ing, was not taken. , 

Se SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate is in order on the pending 
question. 

Mr. REED. But amendments would not be in order. 

Mr. BUCK. We desire an opportunity to amend the bill. 

N SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair stated the question dis- 
tinctly. 

Mr. REED. I move to reconsider the vote ordering the third read- 
ng of the bill. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, the vote 
by which the bill was ordered to a third reading will be reconsid- 
ered. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DEERING] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. DEERING. Mr. Speaker, this is simply a proposition to grant 
ri ght of way to a railroad N a portion of the Indian Territory. 
The road has already been completed from the north down to a point 
near the eastern border of that Territory, and is also in process of 
construction on the southern border, but here is a space or gap of 
one hundred and twenty-five miles that cannot be traversed until 
this charter shall be granted. 

Early in the session a bill similar to this came properly before the 
Committee on Indian Affairs of the House, and was exhaustively dis- 
cussed and considered in that committee, and was reported unani- 
3 to the House with a favorable recommendation. After this bill 
p the Senate the two bills were taken up and considered and com- 
pared in the Committee on Indian Affairs, and it was then decided 
to adopt the Senate bill, and 1 was instructed to move to substitute 
that bill and to urge its passage. 

This bill has been yery carefully prepared, and, as we believe, 
goats all the rights and interests of all the parties interested. It 

oes not appropriate a dollar of money or grant an acre of land. 
After a protracted discussion it was passed in the Senate by nearly 
a two-thirds vote. I believe there is no difference of opinion as to 
the necessity and importance of this legislation. 

It is proper I should say, however, that minority views were pre- 
pared and presented by two members of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. Those members favor the main features of the bill, but are 
of the opinion that the right of way should first be granted by the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, through their councils. Itison 
these minority views that I wish to submit a few remarks. 

Itis known to many that I am friendly to the Indians and dis- 
posed to protect them in all their just rights. But, sir, this is nota 

uestion of sympathy or of sentiment or of friendship. It is aques- 
non of law andof facts and of principles, and must be settled on that 
asis. 

What are the facts? The Government has already located in this 
Indian Territory a considerable number of tribes of Indians and is 
3 to locate therein a great many more. By and by we may 

ave forty tribes of Indians located in that Territory. Will anysane 
man for a moment contend that the Government has so tied up its 
own hands that any one of these bands of half-eivilized Indians can 
check these great enterprises at the borders of that Territory; can 
stop the United States mail from being carried through that country ; 
can stop the construction of telegraph lines in that Territory; can 


The question is on the passage of the 


stop travel and transportation between the East and the West, North 
and South over a country as large as all of New England? That 
idea is simply preposterous. 

er, the Government of the United States can run a rail- 


Mr. § 
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road right under your house or mine. It can take down our houses, 
tear up our cemeteries, and remove the sacred dust of our dearest 
and most loved friends. It does do it, and it is right that such ob- 
stacles should give way to the advance of great publie improvements. 
And can it be possible that any man will assert that the Government 
is impotent to do for the white poopie what it can do for the Indian? 

It will be asserted that these Indians are ee nations, and 
act as such, when the fact is that they cannot deed or lease a single 
acre of the land on which they live without first deriving authority 
so to do from the Government of the United States, Their title is 
one of occupancy only, as is shown by the very language of the pat- 
ent by which this land was conveyed to them. Has not the time 
come when we should lay aside this sentimentality and look upon 
these Indian matters in a candid and rational spirit? 

Within the last ten years the Government has expended on our 
troops west of the Mississippi River more than $223,000,000, largely 
for the purpose of keeping the Indians in subjection and good order. 
This is paying pretty dearly for the maintenance of a false dignit 
of distinct nationality, and itis quite time for us to dispel a ground- 
less delusion. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to enter into a lengthy argu- 
ment to enforce my views and the views of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs on this subject. Our committee have other and important 
matters which they wish to reach and dispose of. IfI had the time 
I could show to this House that the two treaties of 1855 and 1866 are 
to be taken and construed together; and even if we are to act under 
those treaties we already have the authority here claimed. 

The treaty of 1855 gives to the United States unlimited jurisdic- 
tion over the rights of way for railroads and telegraph lines through 
the Indian Territory. Should the Choctaw Indians abandon their 
rights under the treaty of 1855 they would certainly abandon very 
many of their dearest rights under treaty stipulations, as may be 
seen by reference to articles 7, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 18 of the treaty of 
1855, and also the first ‘‘ whereas” of the treaty of 1866, and articles 
1, 5, 6, 10, and 45 of the same treaty. 

The sovereignty and jurisdiction over this territory reside abso- 
lutely in the Government of the United States, and no officer of the 
Government ever had surrendered or ever can surrender that right 
to the Indians. 

The Indians, as I stated a short time since, have only the title of 
occupancy or domicile, and can neither sell nor lease an acre of this 
land withont the consent of the Government of the United States. 
Their principal chief or governor admits the jurisdiction of the 
United States over these lands. I cite any gentleman who desires 
to refer to the record to page 12 of Executive Document No. 15, which 
reads as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE, CHOCTAW NATION, October 27, 1881. 
To the General Council of the Choctaw Nation: 


* * * * . * 


Suppose we stand up and say we won't have a railroad through our country; 
can we enforce our pornos! an we say and believe that Congress has not the 
power to authorize the construction of a road through our country! If we cannot, 
then let us do all we can to retain our jurisdiction as long as possible. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. F. McCURTAIN, | 


Principat Ohief, Choctaw Nation. 

1 corey that the above is a true and correct copy of the original now on file in 
my office. 

A Given unae my hand and the great seal of the Choctaw Nation, this November 
' [SEAL] THOMPSON MCKINNEY. 
National Secretary, Choctaw Nation. 

The right of eminent domain in this Territory adheres, as I have 
stated, absolutely in the Government of the United States. 

These Indians make no complaint of the provisions of this bill. 
This bill passed the Senate more than three months ago, since which 
time the Indians have known all about it, and until now they have 
offered no resistance to it or objection whatever. 

There have been numerous decisions by the justices of our courts 
sustaining this theory of eminent domain and of the absolute sov- 
ereignty and jurisdiction of the United States over this country. 
The decisions of Marshall, McLane, Taney, and other of our most 
eminent judges are on record in this direction, and if cited would 
fill a volume. 

I ask the Clerk to read an extract from the treaty between the 
United States and the Creek Indians. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Creek country west of the Mississippi shall be solemnly guaranteed to the 
Creek Indians, nor sball any Stateor Territory ever have the right to pass laws for 
the government of said Indians; but they shall be allowed to govern themselves, so 
far as may be compatible with the general 3 which Congress may think 
proper to exercise over them; and the United States will also cause a patent or 
grant to be executed to the Creek tribe, agreeable to actof Congress May 28, 1830. 


Mr. DEERING. That issubstantially the same article that is con- 
tained in all the treaties with the five civilized tribes of Indians. It 
will be seen that everything is made subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States. I now ask the Clerk to read from the decision of 
Judge Taney. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘The country in which the crime is charged to have been committed is a part of 
the territory of the United States, and not within the limit of any particular State. 
It is true that it is occupied by the tribe of Cherokee Indians. But it has been 
assigned to them by the United States as a place of domicile for the tribe, and they 
hold and occupy it with the assent of the United States and under their authority. 


Mr. DEERING. Now, Mr. Speaker, one farther extract I will ask 
to have read. It is from an opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, delivered by Chief-Justice Marshall. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


No question could arise as to the validity of the Cherokee law under which let- 
ters of administration were granted on the estate of key; and as the power of 
attorney, given by the administrators to Raines seems to have been authenticated 
and approved, a payment to the administrator by the Government would have been 
al egal proas he Cherokee country, wethink, may be considered a Territory 
of the United States within the act of 1812. In no respect can it be considered a 
foreign State or Territory, as it is within our jurisdiction and subject to our laws. 


Mr. DEERING. Mr. Speaker, the decisions which have hg been 
read show conclusively that it has been at all times held by the 
courts that this Indian country is a part of the territory of the United 
States. 

With the consent of the House I incorporate in my remarks a por- 
tion of the report on this subject which I had the honor to submit 
on the 6th day of June last: 

We do not find that it was ever contemplated or stipulated by the Government 
that the Indian Territory should stand right in the very heart of our ore 
country as a barrier to its commerce, and an obstacle in the way of travel, traftic, 
and transportation between the different sections. It is of the highest importance 
to the nation at large that rights of way for lines of railroad and telegraph should 
be granted through the Indian Territory, and as generally as they are through the 
other Territories of the United States; and while we would observe the utmost 

faith with these Indians, and would carefully guard their just rights and in- 

ts, we do not concede to them jurisdiction in this vitally important matter, 
because we do not find that principle laid down anywhere in the policy of the 
Government, nor is the theory sustained by its treaties with these Indians from 
the earliest date. 

Article 18 of the treaty of 1855 with the Choctaws and Chickasaws mentions 
eee the broad and unrestricted right of the United States to grant these 

and privileges through their country, and article 7, treaty of 1855, defines 
the extent of their rights to self-government and of their jurisdiction, as follows: 
“ So far as may be compatible with the Constitution of the United States and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof. regulating trade and intercourse with the Indian 
tribes, the Choctaws and Chickasaws shall be secured in the unrestricted right of 
self-government, and full jurisdiction over persons and property within their 
respective limits.” 
rticle 6 of the treaty of 1866 recites the fact that the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws grant the oe igh of way for two railroads through their lands, but this is 
made expressly and in terms subject to the authority of the United States Gov- 
ernment through Congress on the Secretary of the Interior, and is to be in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the eighteenth article of the treaty of 1865, to 
which reference is above made, and which recognizes the unlimited jurisdiction of 
the United States in these matters. 

This position is supported by the fact that the Government has never fully 
parted with the title to these lands. The title of the Indians is conditional on 
their occupancy, and will revert to the United States whenever they shall become 
extinct or from any cause that occupancy shall cease. They have never been 
clothed with authority to sell or otherwise alienate the title. For them to grant 
Kis prted of way to railroads, or other kindred rights and interests (in the realty) that 

ght extend far beyond their occupancy, and consequently beyond the limits of 
their =e to and interest in the lands, would not only be anomalous, but very un- 
reasonal 


I now yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Rice. ] 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I take the floor in my own right as 
member of the committee. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DEERING] 
should reserve the remainder of his time. 

Mr. DEERING. I will reserve the residue of my hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There are forty-eight minutes remain- 
ing, as the Chair understands. 

. RICE, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say at the 
outset that this is a very important bill—too important to be dis- 
cussed in this heated atmosphere and before a weary House. But I 
ask the careful attention of members to the points which I shall have 
the honor to submit; and I solicit them, even though weary and 
warm, to scrutinize a bill which proposes to take from others that 
which belongs to them and not to us, and undertakes to give it to rail- 
road companies, in violation of treaty stipulations written with our 
own hands upon our own paper with our own ink. The question is 
whether those whose possession of certain territory has been guar- 
anteed to them by us shall be deprived of that territory without their 
consent, and in violation of our stipulations of guardianship and pro- 

ion. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes to give to two railroad corporations 
the right to run their roads through the Territory of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations without the consent of those nations, That is 
simply the scope of the bill. Nosuchthing hasever been attempted 
before. No such thing was thought of in this case until an exigency 
occurred which made it inconvenient for the railroad companies 
to get along for a few months without this right of way. Then for 
the first time it occurred to these corporations that the United 
States could grant this right of way without the consent of the 
Indians. 

My friend from Iowa [Mr. DEERING] has said that he has great 
consideration and regard for the Indians. He reminded me of the 
Scripture warrior who approached another, saying, My friend!” 
and with the words stabbed him under the fifth rib. 

As this bill was introduced and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs it contained the stipulation that this right of way 
should have the consent of those nations. The bill in that form 
was agreed to by the committee almost unanimously early in the 
session, The bill in its present form has received, I understand, the 
support of a bare majority of the committee. 

ot me state to the House the circumstances under which the bill 
is here. Two railroad companies were contending to get the right 
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of way through the territory of these nations. They went last 
winter to the Legislature of the Choctaw Nation. They were sus- 
tained there by eminent assistance from Texas and adjoining States. 
In other words, there was a very staunch, stiff lobby there from the 
outside, from the States surrounding this Territory, trying to lobby 
through the Legislature of that nation a bill granting this right of 
way. But at that time there was some difference between the two 
raion corporations, They had not then joined hands as they 
have now. 

After long discussion in the Legislature the result was that in the 
senate the vote was by, I think, one majority in favor of granting the 
tight of way to the Saint Louis and San Francisco Railroad. In the 
touse there was a tie vote, made so by the vote of the speaker 
against the bill. It was recorded by the clerk as having been lost, 
but the next day the railroad forces rallied and persuaded the gov- 
ernor that the speaker had no right to vote, and therefore, notwith- 
standing the record of the Legislature, the governor signed the bill 
as if it had passed both houses. With this legislative authority the 
railroad companies came to Con in order that Congress might 
ratify that which it was alleged the Legislature of the Choctaw 
Nation had granted. . 

But the speaker of the Legislature of the Choctaw Nation ap- 

d before our committee, and after he had stated the facts I think 

may say it was the unanimous opinion of the committee that the 

speaker had a right to vote, and the vote having been tied by his 

vote the bill did not pass the house, and therefore had not received 
the sanction of the Legislature of the Choctaw Nation. 

The bill was laid away. It was nappase, it had failed. Then 
came the exigency, ‘‘ What shall we do? We cannot get this bill 
through Congress, as the Indian Committee refuse to consider it 
because we have not got the consent of the Choctaw Nation. What 
shall we do?” 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DEERING] says that the Choctaw 
Nation has nothing to say about it; that it is only for Congress to 
say whether these railroads shall be run through this Territory or 
not. Why did not he think of this; why did not the able chairman 
of the committee think of it; why did not the able lawyers whom 
I have seen around the corridors here for the last few days, and who 
appeared before our committee to argue that the speaker of the 
Choctaw Legislature had no right to vote, and consequently this 
legislative action was valid-why did not they think of it if it is so 
plain, until they had failed to beable to get their bill through in any 
other way!? 

Mr. Speaker, it is not plain. It is only a principle which they seek 
to adopt in the exigency in which they are asad Rather than wait 
and go back to the Legislature of the Choctaw Nation next winter as 
they did last winter they come to Congress and say, The Choctaw 
Nation has notbing to say about this; assume your right of eminent 
domain and pass this bill, without saying anything more of waiting 
for the action of the Choctaw Nation.” at is what they are doing 
now ; and that is the bill they are seeking to pass here. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, this is in violation of the treaty we have made 
with the Choctaw Nation. My friend from Iowa has read authori- 
ties to show that the jurisdiction of the United States is supreme 
over this Territory. I deny his authorities. With the single excep- 
tion of that expression of Judge Taney there is not a scratch or line 
in the reports of the United States to justify his declaration ; but, on 
the contrary, all along the line the great judges, Marshall, Story, 
and the rest, hava dec that these Indian nations are nations. 
“ They are nations,” says Judge Marshall in the famous Worcester 
case. They are “independent nations;” not foreign, but do- 
mestic,” under the guardianship of the United States. And he says 
that l does not give the right to despoil; it does not 
give the right to destroy; that the 1 has no right to take a 
property over which he has assumed the trust of guardian and 
appropriate it to his own use. 

et that is the position in which this bill would put the United 
States asthe guardian of a domestic nation, the guardian of a nation 
with which we have entered into a solemn treaty, that we would 
violate that guardianship and take from that nation the property we 
have pledged our honor as a nation to secure to them forever. 

Says my friend, the right of the Indian is only the right of occu- 
pancy. Says J udge Marshall, the right of the Indians to their terri- 
tory is the same as that of any other nation to its property, except- 
ing that the United States has inherited from the European nations 
the status which they held toward the Indian Territory before the 
independence of the United States; that is, that the Indians have a 
right to the occupancy of their territory; but if the Indians become 
extinct, or if the Indians seek to part with their territory, then the 
United States in the case of the Indians becoming extinet succeed to 
their right to the territory, or if they see fit to part withit the United 
States has the right of 16 5 to purchase. 

Mr. HASKELL. Will the gentleman let me interrupt him by ask- 
ing a question ? 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. HASKELL. Does the gentleman assert that an Indian tribe 
or an Indian individual within the entire domain and jurisdiction of 
the United States has the power to sell one inch of that domain? 
Does he assert that doctrine ? 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I assert every Indian in the Choc- 


taw Nation has a right to sell that which he has added to the land, 
has a right to sell whatever there is on the land which he has put 
there, to any other Indian. I assert that the Indian Nation has the 
right to assign the land and to allot it to the individuals of its tribe. 
I assert just what I asserted a moment ago, that the status of the 
United States toward these Indian nations is, as the gentleman inti- 
mates, that they cannot sell that land to outsiders except to the 
United States. 

Mr. HASKELL. Let me add further, for my friend is terribly in 
error in this matter: they cannot sell to any other Indian. They 
have not any fee to part with; they have no title, and in no way 
and inno manner, under any circumstances, can one Indian sell a sin- 
gle square foot of territory from one end of this Government to the 
other. He can sell or bequeath or divest himself in any other man- 
ner by giving away or otherwise the possession of that which grows 
upon it—the improvements—but the lands, the fee, no Indian can 
sell, and no Indian ever had the power to sell since the Government 
of the United States was created. 

Mr. DEERING. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts permit 
me to read the exact language of the treaty —— 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I will first answer the gentleman 
from Kansas—one at a time; two are too many for me. If my able 
and enthusiastic friend from Kansas had earefully listened to me he 
would have seen that there is no difference betweeen his statement 
and mine. The land does not belong to the individnal Indians, but 
to the nation. 

Mr. HASKELL. The nation cannot sell it. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. The nation cannot sell except to 
the United States. There is no difference between him and me. But 
that land was patented to the nation by the United States. It was 
patented to it in exchange for lands held by them and transferred to 
the United States—— 

Mr. HASKELL. But not in fee-simple. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. And the United States guaranteed 
to protect the nation in the use and occupancy of the lands so long 
as the nation shall exist or until it shall see fit to sell it. 

Mr. HASKELL. A tual lease; that is all it is. 

Mr. DEERING. Will the gentleman now let me read the exact 
langnage in which this treaty is Sg Mere 7 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I do not think that anything has 
any bearing upon this excepting that which relates to the treaty 
with the Choctaws themselves. 

Mr. DEERING. This is the exact language of the Choctaw treaty, 
as I find by reference to the Department, and this is the language 
in which that land was conveyed to the Indians: 

In fee-simple to them and their descendants, to inure to them while they shall 
exist as a nation and live on it. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I do notsee but that that is exactly 
what I stated. 

Mr. HASKELL. That is no fee-simple. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts, I do not claim that it is; nobody 
ever claimed it. Isaid that this nation took their land under the 
United States as they held it under the European nations before. 

Mr. HASKELL. Subjectto sovereignty then; thatis all we claim. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Subject to no sovereignty except in 
the event of their own parting with the land. 

Now, then, this nation haying had the land thus patented to them 
by the United States, the United States by treaty of 1830 agreed to 
protect them in the occupancy of that land. More than that, they 
made their treaties with these nations; and let me suggest to my 
friends that treaties are the highest law of the land. 

Let me suggest to them that these treaties are made by virtue of 
that treaty-making power which the Constitution gives to the Exec- 
utive with the sanction of the Senate. They are therefore treaties 
with nations and are clothed with the sanction of treaties. 

Now, if gentlemen will listen to me for a moment I will endeavor 
to weary them but a very few moments longer. The treaty of 1855— 
that I believe was the date—— 

Mr. WELLBORN. If the gentleman will yield for a moment I 
will ask that the Speaker require the House to be in better order, 
* we all desire to hear the remarks of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House must be in order; public 
business will be suspended until gentlemen cease conversation, 
{After a pause.] The gentleman from Massachusetts will proceed. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I know it is hard to 
listen and it is harder to talk in this heated atmosphere, but I merely 
want to call the attention of the members to this sugie point: in 
the treaty of 1855 the United States did reserve to itself the right to 
charterrailroads through the Territory of these nations. Before that 
it had no right to establish even a post-road through the Territory. 
So said Chief-Justice Marshall, regarding the original territory of 
these nations, in his opinion in the Worcester case. The United 
States had no right,“ these are his own words, to build even a post- 
road through that territory except by treaty stipulation, or by the 
agreement of the nation.” 

But, as I havesaid, in the treaty of 1855, after the exchange of the 
original for Western lands, the United States reserved the right to 
charter railroads and telegraph lines through the territory, and that 
right was unlimited. LIadmit that under that treaty, were it still in 
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force, it would be competent for Congress to pass this bill. But 
another treaty was made in 1866, and by that treaty the United States 
reserved to itself the right to charter one road running through the 
territory north and south, and another from east to west. There 
the general right reserved in the treaty of 1855 was limited to two 
roads, and that limitation has been exhausted. 

The United States has chartered its road east and west, and char- 
tered one to run north and south; and to undertake to do what is 
proposed here under that treaty of 1866 is a violation of the treaty 
stipulation and in violation of the patent which the Government 
gave to the Indians, as well as in violation of its duty as guardian 
of these somewhat dependent domestic nations. 

a GUNTER. Willthe gentleman allow me to ask hima ques- 
tion 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. GUNTER. Do you believe that the treaty of 1866 either re- 
peals, modifies, or changes in any way the eighteenth article to which 
you have referred of the treaty of 1855? 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I believe 

Mr. GUNTER. That is my question. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. And I will answer it. I believe 
that when the treaty of 1855 reserved a general right, and when 
the treaty of 1866 stated that right to be confined to two roads, and 
Taen waen in the latter part of the treaty of 1866 this article is 

ound— 

The United States resffirms all obli, 
acts of legislation with regard to the 
sistent herewith— 
that the modification contained in the last treaty affects the first, 
and that the United States has no right beyond it. 

Mr. GUNTER. If my friend from Massachusetts will allow me, I 
assert this, and I would like him to answer it: that the sixth arti- 
cle of the treaty of 1866 does not in any way repeal, modify, change, 
or alter the eighteenth article of the treaty of 1855. But there is a 
difference in this, as I understand it. In the treaty of 1866 the In- 
dians wished to contribute, more or less, in the construction of rail- 
roads through their country, and they asked in that treaty a general 
right to take stock in roads and aid in building them through their 
country. The Government would not grant to them that general 
right, but did grant to the Indians a specific right, a special right, 
to take stock in and aid in the construction of two roads through 
their country, one north and south, the other east and west. And 
that is the whole force and meaning of the sixth article of the treaty 
of 1866, and it does not in the least repeal, change, or modify the 
eighteenth article of the treaty of 1855. That is where the trouble is. 

r. RICE, of Massachusetts. Now will my friend allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. GUNTER. One other word in connection with this. I not 
only state this from the general reading and construction of the two 
articles, but I had a conversation with Judge Wright, a very intel- 
ligent Indian from the Choctaw Nation, and by-the-by one of the 
treaty-making power of 1866, and he told me that was the full scope, 
force, effect, and meaning of the article to which I refer. Now I 
will answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I wish to ask my friend a question 
in connection with this statement which I have already made. In 
the treaty of 1855 a general right was reserved; in the treaty of 1866 
the same subject was dealt with again, and it was agreed that the 
United States might charter two railroads; and it was agreed, to be 
sure, that the Choctaw Nation might take stock in those two rail- 
roads. Now, then, I want to ask my friend if, up to the time when 
the Committee on Indian Affairs decided that the eee action 
of the Choctaw Nation of last winter was not valid, he ever heard 
anybody claim that the United States had any right to do anything 
more than to charter those two railroads, one east and west, the other 
north and south, according to the provisions of the treaty? 

Mr. GUNTER. I will with pleasure answer my friend's question. 
I have never heard it insisted by disinterested parties that the treaty 
of 1866 did modify the treaty of 1855; and it never was seriously 
urged except through the lobbyists. Governor Overton, who was 
here, a lobbyist in the interest of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
road, assumed that position, and tried to urge it on members of Con- 
gress. And not only Governor Overton asa lobbyist here, but others 
strictly in the interest of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas road urged 
that that road would be a competing line in the interest of trade, 
commerce, and the postal service. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Who is Governor Overton ? 

Mr. GUNTER. He is an ex-chief of the Chickasaw tribe of In- 
dians, and was here in the employment of the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas road. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. He had as good a right to come here 
and appear on behalf of his nation, fairly and openly for the Chick- 
asaw Nation, as had the paid lobbyists of other roads to be around 
the corridors of this Hall, as they have been the last month, button- 
holing members in behalf of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to add but a word or two more. If this be 
as my friend claims, if the unlimited right to charter these roads 
without the consent of the Choctaw Nation exists in Congress, why 
in the name of common sense did all that lobby from Texas and else- 


tions arising out of treaty stipulations or 
hoctaw and Chickasaw Nations not incon- 
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where gather about the Choctaw Legislature last year? Why did 
they come here to get us not to act independently but to act in rati- 
fication of what they claimed to be the action of the Choctaw Legis- 
lature? And why was there never a word uttered anywhere of 
this independent right of cokrom to pass this bill until their fail- 
ure to secure what they desired in the line upon which they started 
and under the policy against which to that time there had never 
been uttered a word of demurrer? 

I will not weary the patience of the House further. I know how 
hard it is to attract the attention of members to this question. I 
say that here, upon the desire of two railroad corporations to get a 
little premature right of way before the meeting of the next Legis- 
lature of the Choctaw Nation, we are called upon to go back upon 
the policy which this Government has iollowed from the beginning. 
We are called upon to violate that which has always been 8 
to be the treaty obligation of this nation. We are called upon to 
discourage and overrule this Indian nation, staggering feebly for- 
ward in the progress ef civilization under our guardianship, and to 
say to it,“ Yon are only playing at independence; you are ake settin 
up baby-houses of government which we do not recognize as rea 
governments; and when it pleases our sovereign will and our inter- 
ests and the interests of railroad monopolies to trample upon your 
rights and your feeble attempts at self-government, then we shall 
do it. Up to that point you may proc in your attempts at self- 
government ; there aon must stop.” 

ial dees ill the gentleman allow me to ask him another 
question 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. GUNTER. The gentleman remarked a few minutes ago, as I 
understood him, that the proposition was to take lands from the 
Indians without consideration. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. No, I did not say any such thing. 

Mr. GUNTER. Then I misunderstood you. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I will answer that by saying that 
you are going to pay them; but how? By a tribunal constituted 
under the authority of the Choctaw Nation? No. By a tribunal, 
one of which is to be appo nsed by the principal chief of the Choc- 
taw Nation, one by the Indian commission here, and the other by the 
railroad corporation. That is the way you are going to award com- 
pensation to them. 

Mr. GUNTER. If this bill passes it only grants 2,644 acres of land, 
and it provides thatthe railroad company shall pay annually for that 
land for all time to come $3,000 without any arbitration whatever. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. But it does not provide—— 

Mr. GUNTER. One moment. The bill provides that the railroad 
company shall pay this $3,000 annually for all time to come, and to 
pay it in quarterly payments, for the use of 2,644 acres of land. That 
sum would be of itself a full consideration for the land. 

Then in addition to that—and that is what the gentleman alludes 
to in his argument—if any private property, fields, orchards, barns, 
dwelling-houses, or n the kind belonging to private par- 
ties, is injured in any way by the construction of this road, then 
this arbitration is provided, if the railroad company and the party 
interested cannot agree. That is what the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. GUNTER. That is in addition to the $3,000 paid annually to 
the Indians for the use of 2,644 acres of land. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I do not know how much land will 
be taken under this bill. 

Mr. GUNTER. Ido. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I know that it is a strip of land 
ee the territory 150 feet wide, except that for a mile, or for 
4,000 feet from any depot, the strip may be 200 feet wide. That is a 
pretty wide strip; 200 feet wide for 4,000 feet from every depot, and 
150 feet wide everywhere else. 

For that strip of land this bill provides that so much shall be paid 
to the Choctaw Nation. Does the Choctaw Nation say that? No. 
We say to them, We give you so much; take what we give you. 
Then if anybody is injured in his private property—and we are told 
here that there cannot be any private property to be injured, and 
therefore that does not amount to much—he may go to a tribunal of 
three, one to be appointed by the principal chief of the Choctaw Na- 
tion—and I do not know but that he is the one who signed an act 
when the Legislature did not pass it; I do not know whether he is 
the one or not—one is to be named by him; one to be named by our 
Indian Commissioner—and God help him, for he has a hard road to 
travel in looking after the rights of all these Indians—and one is to 
be named by this very enterprising railroad corporation, that has been 
able to persuade the Indian Committee of this House of the justice 
of the 5 which they advocate here in this bill. 

Mr. DEERING. Referring to what my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Rice] has said in reference to abandoning the treaties and pol- 
icy of the Government, I wish to say, and I think this House will 
agree with me, that it is fortunate for the Indians that the time has 
come when we have ceased the maky and breaking of treaties, as 
we havedone heretofore to the extent of about three hundred treaties, 
every one of which has been violated, and have begun the rational 
Breese? we now pursue of seeking to elevate and civilize the In- 
ans. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I ask the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. DEERING] to yield to me to submit a conference report. 

Mr. DEERING. I will do so, if it takes no time. 

Mr. HASKELL. I hope the gentleman will not press that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. If it leads to any discussion I will 
withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The conference report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the ry She votes of the two Houses on the 


amendments of the Senate to the bill of the House No. 1052, in relation to the Ja 
nese indemnity fund, having met, after a full and free conference have been unable 


to agree. 

CHARLES G. WILLIAMS, 
W. W. RICE, 
P. V. DEUSTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
J. S. MORRILL, 
THOMAS W. FERRY, 
J. T. MORGAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

The rt of the committee of conference was to. 


Mr. LIAMS, of Wisconsin. I now move that the House fur- 
ther insist upon its di ment to the amendments of the Senate 
and ask for a further conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RAILROAD RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (S. No. 60) to grant 
a right of way for a railroad and telegraph line through the lands of 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians to the Saint Louis 
and San Francisco Railroad Company, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DEERING. I desire now to yield to the gentleman from Texas, 
[ Mr. WELLBORN. ] 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Before that is done I desire to know 
how much time I have remaining of my hour? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has fifteen minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I will reserve that time. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with much inter- 
est and attention to the remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Rice, ] and if his premises and conclusions were correct it would 
be a matter of extreme doubt whether this proposed legislation ought 
to be He has endeavored to impress upon the House the idea 
that the proposition contained in this bill is to take from the Indian 
tribes property belonging to them and grant it to railroad companies. 
I desire to say for one that if the bill contained any such proposition 
there is no man upon this floor whose voice would be sooner and more 
earnestly raised against it than mine. I do not understand, however, 
such to be the effect of the bill. 

Let us see, sir, what it does propose? It grants a right of way 
through the Indian Territory to the Saint Louis and San Francisco 
Railway Company, and in the event that this compan should fail 
to construct a road within a period named in the bill, then it grants 
the right of way to the Chicago, Texas, and Mexican Central Rail- 
way Company, and inthe event that this last-named company should 
fail to construct within a given time, then the right of way inures 
to any railroad company that will build the road. 

The principle which distinguishes the bill is the implied assertion 
of the existence in the Federal Government of the right of eminent 
domain over the Indian Territory, exactly the same right that re- 
sides in the legislative authority of every State in the Union, The 
limitations which this bill imposes upon the exercise of the right of 
eminent domain are substantially those provided by the laws of 
every State where the right is exercised within State limits. All 
the rights of the Indians are fully protected both in their tribal and 
individual relations. They are to be paid just and fair compensation 
for all property taken and all damages done them; and if either a 
tribe or an individual should be dissatisfied with the amount of 
money awarded, such tribe or individual has substantially the same 
resort to the courts of the country that isallowed to a citizen of a State 
whose property is, under like circumstances, taken for public use. 
This is all I desire to say in reference to the details of the bill. It 
protects fully and amply every right of the Indians. 

The bill is one of deep concern to Texas. The Legislature of the 
State at its last session passed a concurrent resolution uesting 
Texas Senators and Representatives “to use all possible efforts to 
obtain at the earliest moment from the Congress of the United States 
permission for the construction of the Saint Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railway through the Choctaw Nation lands to the Texas bound- 
ary line and a cession of the right of way through said nation for 
such Ke. Boards of trade of some of the cities in said 
State have memorialized Congress to the sameend. As the measure 
is one of such deep interest to Texas, and as it comes from a com- 
mittee of which I am a member, I ask the House to indulge me a 
short time in presenting succinctly reasons which in my judgment 
7 that the bill should be enacted into law. 

t is only necessary to pass upon two questions in order to deter- 
mine the expediency of this legislation. First, is there any neces- 
sity for granting the right of way? And, in the second place, has 
Congress the constitutional power to t the right of way, or, in 
other words, has the Government of the United States the right of 
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eminent domain over the Indian Territory? Let uslook at these two 
questions hurriedly in the order in which I have stated them. 

Is there any necessity for this right of way? A single glance at the 
map will disclose to the commonest understanding the necessity for 
this right of way. This Indian Territory is situated in the heart of 
a prosperous and wing country. On the westis New Mexico; on 
the north, Colorado and Kansas; on the east, Arkansas; and on the 
south, Texas. Now, will any gentleman insist that this Indian Ter- 
ritory shall be permitted to stand as an impervious barrier to com- 
munication between these different sections of the country? 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman allow me one 
question ? 

Mr. WELLBORN. I must decline, because I have only a few min- 
utes. I repeat, is there any man on this floor who is willing to say 
that this Territory shall stand as a Chinese wall between the grow- 
ing Saat pe of those States and Territories? 

his bill is designed to open up a competing line between the 
Northwest and the Southwest. There is to-day but one line of road 
running north and south through that Territory. The object of 
this bill is to open up a competing line with the one in existence. 
The simple statement of this fact is sufficient to show its necessity 
to these two great sections of country. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. That road now has a complete 
monopoly. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I am coming to that. But, sir, I place this 
necessity upon the higher and broader ground of general public pol- 
icy. The gentleman from Massachusetts has seen proper to refer to 
monopolies, and in such manner as tends to make the impression on 
this House that the bill is in their interests. I will show that the 
monopoly feature of this discussion belongs with the opponents and 
not the friends of the measure. this day, when vast combina- 
tions ae swallowing up and absorbing lines of transportation and 
trave 

Mr. BUCK. Will the gentleman allow me one question ? 

Mr. WELLBORN. I haveonly fifteen minutes. I would be glad 
to yield if I had more time. 

e pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas declines 
to yield. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Mr. S er, in this day, when consoli- 
dations are being formed of lines of road hitherto under distinct and 
separate managements, among natural forces there is but one which 
can be looked to as a check and restraint upon their monopolistic 
tendencies, and that is the law of competition. Forcibly has it been 
said ‘‘that competition as naturally Sway in all the transac- 
tions of exchange and in the distribution of wealth between the par- 
ties concerned in producing it as the law of gravitation controls the 
movements of the planets in their orbits.” - 

Competition, however, to be thus effective must be fostered, main- 
tained, and protected by suitable legislation. When thus fostered, 
maintained, and , ube it will accomplish in matters of transpor- 
tation and travel results kindred to those it effects in all other 
branches of commerce. In mercantile pursuits, for instance, in any 
given locality the more numerous the merchants the more active and 
earnest the common strife for the sale of their commodities, and con- 
sequently the lower the prices of those commodities to consumers 
Thus, as has been said by another, competition reduces price till 
what used to be confined to the homes of the rich becomes abundant 
in the homes of the comparatively poor.” 

So in reference to railroads, the more numerous the roads, assum- 
og Se hurtfal consolidations are prevented, the more energetic 
an er each to secure patronage over the others, and hence the 
lower the rates of transportation and travel to those dependent upon 
the roads. These statements are not mere speculative theories, but 
established truths, ascertained and demonstrated by universal expe- 
rience and now recognized as first principles in political economy. 

Following the logic of these truths, I maintain that whenever 
private capital without Government aid is willing to embark in the 
construction of competing lines it should be permitted to do so. 
Therefore, if Congress has the constitutional power to grant rights 
of way across the Indian Territory, it should be exercised as often 
as private capital will build new roads. 

Now, sir, as to the second point. Has Con the constitutional 
power to grant zigo of way through the Indian Territory ; or, in 
other words, has the Government of the United States the right of 
eminent domain over the Indian Territory? And I must confess to 
some surprise that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE] 
controverts as a legal proposition the affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion. Why, sir, the right of eminent domain belongs to every gov- 
ernment essentially, just as much so as does the power of taxation. 
The power to subject private property to public use whenever the 
need of the country requires it is just as essential to the Govern- 
ment as the power by forced exaction to raise revenue for its support. 

But,“ the gentleman says, “this power has been ceded away by 
treaty stipulations.” Now, I have not time to examine these treaties 
of 1855 and 1866; I mean I have not time to comment on them; but 1 
do say in general terms that there is not in them a single paragraph, a 
single sentence, or a single word which can reasonably be construed 
into an attempt to cede away this right of eminent domain. 

But, sir, I assert further —I take higher ground—that if there were 
a thousand paragraphs in these treaties attempting to cede away the 
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right of eminent domain those paragraphs would be utterly nugatory 
and void. Talk about the treaty-making branch of this Government 


having the power to cede away the highest, the supremest attribute 
of its sovereignty ! 

Why, sir, you might as well assert that the treaty-making branch 
of the Government, “the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate,” could bargain away the power of taxation, thus 
rendering the Government powerless to support itself. It would be 
equally as reasonable to assert that a constitutional government could 
ery, commit political suicide! There is not a writer on 
constitutional law in the bounds of Christendom who will assert that 
it is within the power of a branch of any sovereign government to 
cede away its sovereign attributes over territory within its limitsand 
subject to its dominion. Cooley, in his Constitutional Limitations, 
(page 524,) says: 

When the existence of a particular power in the 1 is recognized on 
the ground of necessity, no delegation of the loginis ve power by the people can 
be held to vest authority in the department, which holds it in trust, to bargain 
away such power, or to so tie up the hands of the government as to preclude its 
repeated exercise, as often and under such circumstances as the needs of the gov- 
ernment may require. For, if this were otherwise, the authority to make laws for 
the government and welfare of the state might beso exercised, in strict conformity 
with its constitution, as at length to preclade the state performing its ooer 
and essential functions, and the agent chosen to aotea the state might put an en 
to the state itself. It must follow that any legis tive bargain in restraint of the 
complete, continuous, and repeated exercise of the right of eminent domain is 


unwarranted and void. 
* * * * * * 


As under the ee American system the protection and regulation of pri- 
vate rights, privileges, and immunities in general properly pertain to the State gov- 
ernments, and those governments are expected to make provision for those con- 
veniences and e e which are usually provided for their citizens through 
the exercise of the right of eminent domain, the right itself, it would seem, must 
pein to those governments also, rather than to the Government of the nation. 

n the new Territories, however, where the Government of the United States ex- 
ercises sovereign authority, it possesses as incident thereto the right of eminent 
domain, which it may exercise directly or through the Territorial governments, 
but this right passes from the nation to the newly formed State whenever the lat- 
ter is admi: into the Union. 


Again, on page 283 of same work, the same writer says: 


It would seem therefore to bo the prevailing opinion, and one based upon sound 
reason, that the State could not barter away or in any manner abridge or weaken 
any of those essential powers which are inherent in all governments, and the ex- 
istence of which in full vigor is important to the well-being of organized society. 


Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman let me ask him 
one question? 

Mr. WELLBORN. Certainly. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Has France the right of eminent 
domain over Louisiana and Texas to-day ? 

Mr. WELLBORN. No, sir; and I will show the gentleman the 
distinction. I thank the gentleman for the question. My propo- 
sition is this: that no sovereign power can cede or bargain away 
any of its sovereign attributes over any of the territory that remains 
within its limits and subject to its dominion. When France in 1803 
ceded Louisiana to the United States, all the dominion of France 
over Louisiana was gone, The territory of Louisiana no longer be- 
longed to France, but became incorporated into the territory of the 
United States. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. When the United States ceded to 
the Choctaw Nation this land, did it not give them the right of emi- 
nent domain just so far as the limit of the eo extended ? 

Mr. WELLBORN. Iwillanswerthegentleman. Asalready stated, 
when France ceded Louisiana to the United States she parted abso- 
lutely with the territory; she granted to the United States all her 
ownership, contro], and dominion over the ceded country. This ces- 
sion, of course, carried with it the right of eminent domain, which 
now resides, not in France, but in the United States. But will any 
gentleman on this floor assert that the country occupied by the Choc- 
taw Indians has been thus ceded to them by the Government of the 
United States? Will any one take the position that the Choctaw 
country is as alieu to and independent of the United States as Louis- 
iana is of France? 

Why, sir, the Indian country is as much a part of American ter- 
ritory and as absolutely subject to the dominion of the American 
Union as any other foot of soil over which the American flag floats. 
The executive branch of the Government has its officers and agents 
scattered all through the Indian Territory. Our postal routes perme- 
ate it as they do the States and other Territories, The judicial 
power of the Government is extended over it in certain cases. To 
compress the whole in one sentence, the emblems of our national sov- 
ereignty as fully there as anywhere else in the land exact personal 
obediens and proclaim territorial dominion; and none there dis- 
pute the legitimate supremacy of these emblems of sovereign power. 

Mr. DUNN. Our Army occupies it. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Yes; our Army occupies it, as the gentleman 
suggests, and it would be as reasonable to assert that the Federal 
Government could not, in the event of a military exigency, throw its 
armies across the Indian Territory as to assert that it cannot con- 
demn property therein for other public use when public necessity 


uires. 
hak further, the title of the Choctaws to the lands they oceupy is 
certainly not higher, not more sacred, than the title of a citizen to 
the homestead for which he holds a patent from his Government. 


Yet no one will for a moment insist that a patent to an individual 
surrenders the right of eminent domain over the land it grants. 

The phraseology of the treaty, by which the Indian title (whatever 
may be its character, and this I do not propose now to discuss) is 
substantially that of a patent to an individual, is as follows: 

The United States do hereby forever secure and guarantee the lands embraced 
within the said limits to the members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes, their 
heirs and successors, to be held in common; so that each and every member of 
either tribe shall have an equal undivided interest in the whole. 


The chief difference is, that in the one case the land is held in sev- 
eralty, while in the otherthe lands are the common property of many. 
In both cases the lands are a part of the American territory. 

Nor does it matter that by treaty stipulation the Indians are guar- 
anteed some sort of local government of theirown. I have shown 
that the treaty-making power, even were it to attempt to do so in 
express words, could not bargain away the right of eminent domain 
over a single foot of American soil. If, however, the treaty-making 
power, by guaranteeing to the Indians a form of local government, 
could thereby grant to them the right of eminent domain we would 
have the striking solecism of the treaty-making power being able to 
3 by indirection that which it is powerless to do by direct 
me 


Thesimple statement of this conclusion is its refutation. One 
other word, Mr. Speaker, and I will yield the floor. It is asked, 
why do you not settle all this dispute by going to the councils of 
these Indian tribes and getting their assent to the proposed right of 
way? I will tell you why; but the gentleman from — 
unconsciously to himself, presented the reason in language stronger 
than I can hope to employ when he spoke of “lobbyists and money 
aga being brought to bear on the councils of these Indian 

ribes. 

The reason why the friends of the bill are unwilling to have the 
assent of the tribes attached as a condition to the bill is that such a 
condition would utterly defeat the operation of the bill. The coun- 
cils of these tribes have but a limited membership, and on this as 
well asother accounts are peculiarly susceptible to outside influences. 
It is, of course, clearly against the interests of the existing line of 
road to have competition. Let the Saint Louis and San Francisco 
Railway Company, or any other company, apply to one of these 
Indian councils for their assent to the building of a new road, and 
the application will at once be antagonized by all the power and in- 
fluence of large consolidations. This power and influence will be 
predominant and the e be defeated. 

Isay to this House that if you insist upon remitting these ques- 
tions to Indian councils the result will be that no new lines of rail- 
way will ever be built through their territory. The power and the 
influences of the vast moneyed combinations now operating roads 
through that Territory will be brought to bear upon the Indian 
councils so that their consent will never be secured to any other 
enterprise looking to competition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I believe I am entitled to ten minutes, and 
will yield a portion of my time to my colleague. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I will occupy but a very few moments longer. 
Now, the gentleman talks about “monopolies.” I have shown, I 
think, to the satisfaction of this House that the monopoly feature of 
this question is not with us. All we want is competition, and all 
that this billis designed to furnish is competition between the com- 
merce of the Northwest and the commerce of the Southwest. 

I say to this House again that competition wherever called into 

exercise and protected by legislation isalways the victor before which 
monopoly prostrates itself and dies. Give us legislation, then, that 
will call into exercise and protect competition, and the country will 
be largely saved from monopoly aggressions, This whole argument, 
then, so far as results are concerned, is narrowed down to one issue, 
and simply this: if gentlemen upon this floor desire to open up com- 
peting lines of transportation and travel between the Northwest and 
the Southwest, let this bill be passed. If they are willing to pros- 
trate before gigantic moneyed combinations the vast commercial 
relations between the lakes and the Gulf, let them vote against the 
bill; but when they do so let them remember that they could strike 
no deadlier blow at the interests of the people, whose representatives 
they are. pee] 
. CULBERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs; but inasmuch as the district which I have 
the honor to represent is directly interested in the legislation pro- 
posed by this bill, I trust I may claim the indulgence of the House 
tor the brief period allotted to me by the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. 
DEERING] in charge of this bill. I do not propose, Mr. Speaker, to 
attempt to 8 the ground which my colleague, [Mr. WELL- 
BORN, ] a member of the committee, has so well and so ably occi- 
pied, but will content myself with a presentation of some of the prac- 
tical effects of the bill, and the objects sought to be obtained by this 
measure. 

The proposition, broadly stated, is to farnish another highway for 
commerce from the great West to the Gulf through Missouri, Arkansas, 
the Indian Nation, and Texas. The great importance of the proposed 
legislation to the country is manifest, and needs no argumeut but the 
map and the census to vindicate it. It has been said by gentlemen 
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in opposition that we propose to violate the faith of the Government 
with the Indians and to take their property and bestow it upon rail- 
road monopolies without their consent. 

The provisions of this bill, Mr. Speaker, do not justify such charges. 
Let us test this measure by its own provisions and not by the un- 
founded and pweeping charges of its opponents. The bi 8 


to grant a right of way over the territory occupied by the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations of Indians to the Saint Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railway Company, a corporation duly organized under the laws 
of Missouri. The right of way is to embrace on the ordinary line 
one hundred and fifty feet, and three hundred feet at each station 
for a distance of four thousand feet. 

I propose to show from the bill itself how well the rights of the 
Indians are protected. The railroad company accepts the grant of a 
rightof way upon express condition thatit will neither aid nor advise 
any effort looking toward the changing or extinguishing the present 
tenure of the Choctaws or Chickasaws in their lands, and will not 
attempt to secure from either nation any further grant of land than 
such as is embraced in the right of way. 

A breach of this condition will opora a forfeiture of all rights 
under this act. This ought to satisfy our friends who think that the 
future prosperity of these tribes depends upon a preservation of tribal 
relations and the ownership of their lands in common. 

The railway company is required to pay for all property injured 
or destroyed, and for all material used in construction of the road, 
and a mode is provided whereby the company may be compelled to 
discharge such obligations. 

It is provided in addition that the railway company shall pay tothe 
treasurers of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations $750 cack quarter 
or $3,000 annually for the right of way as long as it may be used for 
railroad purposes, and if these nations are not satisfied with this 
amount, a method is provided for the submission of the question to 
arbitration. Three-fourths of this amountis to be paid to the Choc- 
taw and one-fourth to the Chickasaw Nation. 

This provision is inserted because these nations own the lands in 
common. While they occupy in severalty certain portions of the 
common domain, no division or allotment has been made. These 
nations recognize as proper this proportion or measure of their re- 
spective interest in the common property. Now I beg to call atten- 
tion to the fact, and I am indebted to the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Maxey] for the information, that the right of wa 
proposed to be granted by this, in all its length and breadth, will 
not occupy or embrace more than 2,664 acres of land. 

It will therefore be seen that this railway company, if it accepts 
this grant, will obligate itself to pay, for 2,664 acres of wild lands, 
not worth to-day exceeding $2 per acre, the sum of $3,000 annually 
for all time to come, besides paying each occupant for the value of 
his property which may be taken or damaged in the construction 
of the road. No account is taken of the vast benefits and advan- 
tages which are to flow to these tribes from the construction of the 
road. None whatever, sir. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this isa 
munificent royalty. 

It is more, sir; it is an unjust burden to inflict upon the demands 
of commerce and travel. Whatright have these people to levy such 
tolls upon the commerce of this country, passing overterritory out- 
side of any State and under the dominion of the United States Gov- 
ernment? Why not compel the owners of the lands in this territory 
to accept an adequate compensation for such property as may be 
taken for public use, as you compel the inhabitants of other Terri- 
tories todo? What higher claim have they upon the Government 
than the people of Dakota or Montana in this respect? 

Notwithstanding this royalty, we hear it said that this bill pro- 
poses to rob the Indians of their lands and bestow it upon a monop- 
oly. The truth about the matter is that the present monopoly which 
controls the commerce over the Indian Territory has created this 
war upon this measure. And if this bill is defeated there will be no 
resultant benefits or advantages to the Indians, but they will be en- 
joyed by those who now control the transportation over the Territory. 

if, therefore, Mr. Speaker, all the rights of the Indians are a6 5 
if he is made secure in getting adequate compensation for all his in 
dividual deprivations, and if besides the nation is to be the benefi- 
ciary of an annual stipend wholly out of proportion to the value of 
the land occupied, who is there among us to say that these people 
shall be permitted longer to obstruct commerce on its way to the 
Gulf and from the Gulf to the great Northwest. It is said that we 
are about to violate the treaties made with the Indians. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, no treaty has ever been made with these 
Indians by which the Government of the United States parted or 
attempted to part with its dominion over this territory. My col- 
league [ Mr. WELLBORN ] has shown that it would be incompetent for 
Congress to diminish in any respect the sovereignty of this Govern- 
ment over the Territories embraced within its limits, I will not say 
more on that subject, but I take the ground that the passage of this 
bill will not violate any provision of any treaty ever made with the 
Choctaws or Chickasaws. By the treaty of 1855 it was provided 
that— 


The United States or any incorporated We eas shall have the right of way for 
railroads or lines of telegraph through the Choctaw and Chickasaw country, but 
for any property taken or destroyed in the construction thereof full compensation 


shall be made to the party or parties injured, to be ascertained and determined in 
such manner as the President of the United States shall direct, 


By the treaty of 1855 it was provided that— 


The Choctaws and Chickasaws hereby fant a right of way through their lands 
to any company or companies which shall be duly authorized by Congress or b; 
the legislatures of such nations respectively, and which shall, with the assent un 
approbation of the Secretary of the Interior, undertake to construct a railroad 
through the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations from the north to the south thereof, 
and from the east to the west side thereof, in accordance with the provisions of 
the eighteenth article of the treaty of June, 1855— 


Which provides, as stated before. 

It is gravely assumed in this debate by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Rice] that a road from north to south and a road 
from east to west across this Indian country having already been 
constructed by virtue of the grant of a right of way as provided 
for in the last-named treaty, that the power of this Government to 
grant a right of way is exhausted, and that the assent of the Indian 
councils is necessary to enable a railway company to construct a 
road over the Territory. 

I do not assent to any such construction ; but I maintain that the 
provision of the last treaty is supplementary solely, and instead of 
abrogating the provision of the treaty of 1865 refers to and recognizes 
its binding effect. The provision of the treaty of 1866 was punitory, 
so to speak. It was made just after the war, when reconstruction 
became necessary, as determined by the authority of the United 
States, and the Indians were required to give up the right of way to 
two roads without „ for the property taken or embraced 
in the right of way so far as the nations were concerned. 

There is no limit, and in fact no attempt to limit, the power of the 
Government to grant as many charters as the needs and require- 
ments of commerce demanded. The roads which now traverse that 
country do not pay an annual stipend or toll, and why? Because 
the right of way was granted by the terms of the treaty. 

But, Mr. Speaker, a treaty is no more than a law, and like a law 
may be repealed. A treaty made to-day may repeal a law made yes- 
terday, and so a law made to-day may repeal a treaty made yester- 
day. And if it be true, as gentlemen contend, that this Government 
hasattempted to abdicate its dominion and sovereignty over this Ter- 
ritory, the sooner we pass this bill into law and reaffirm the author- 
ity of the Government the better it will be forall parties concerned. 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, that an amendment should be ingrafted 
upon this bill which shall substantially provide that the bill shall 
be inoperative until assented to by the councils of these nations. 
Such an amendment wonld and should defeat the bill. It asserts 
the monstrous doctrine that these tribes possess and have the right 
to exercise the highest powers of sovereignty and government and 
dominion over a Territory within the territorial limits of the United 
Sri, and despite the authority of the Government of the United 

tates. 

Practically considered, what would be the effect of such an amend- 
ment? Can we hope that a different result will be reached; have 
not these councils, already inspired by one cause and another, 
refused to grant this right of way, and do not gentlemen know that 
some causes, whatever they may be, exerted in the future as in the 
past, will produce like results? 

Shall the ‘commerce of the country be denied a transit over the 
Territories of the United States, and a highway from the great West 
to the Gulf be forbidden by these people, who, blind to their own 
interest, foster the interests of existing monopolies by withholdin 
from the people of my State, and of the West, a competing line o 
transportation. 

TheSPEAKER. Thetimeof the gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HASKELL. How much time have I? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DEER- 
ING] has thirteen minutes remaining. 

r. HASKELL. It is my intention to call the previous question 
at the conclusion of what I may have to say. My colleague on the 
committee, the gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Buck, ] desires to 
offer an amendment, to have it pending, before the previous question 
is ordered. I yield five minutes to him. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts, Ihaye twenty minutes, and desire to 
add as much time to the gentleman from Connecticut as he receives 
from the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HASKELL. That cannot be allowed. Ihave the floor at the 
time arranged for closing this debate, and I must call the previous 
question when I conclude. Out of my thirteen minutes I yield five ; 
and if the gentleman from Massachusetts can get his time he must 
do so by voting down the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Buck. ] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add as a new section the following: 

“Sec. 12. This act shall not go into effect without the consent of the general coun- 
cil of the Choctaw Nation.” 


Mr. REAGAN. Does that require unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It does not. 

Mr. BUCK. I find myself obliged to differ somewhat with the re- 
port of the minority, of the committee which is to the effect that both 
the Choctaw Nation and the Chickasaw Nation shall pass upon the 
question of whether this bill shall become law or not. I desire to 
correct one or two gentlemen who have seemingly fallen into an error 
as to the course of this railroad. This line of road does not touch 
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the territory of the Chickasaw Nation at all; but runs wholly through 
the territory of the Choctaw Nation. Therefore I have offered an 
amendment, providing that the general council of the Choctaw 
Nation shall pass upon this bill before it shall become operative. 

By treaties between these nations and the United States Govern- 
ment now in existence legislative jurisdiction is given over certain 
sections of the Indian Territory to the Choctaw Nation, and legisla- 
tive jurisdiction is given over certain other portions to the Chicka- 
saw Nation. But thelands are owned in common by the two. There- 
fore it is that I desire to say that this bill which the majority of the 
committee recommends for 1 in respect to the matter of 
damages for the land proposed to taken entirely ample, entirely 
proper, because it secures to both of those nations their respective 
shares in the damages which may grow out of taking their common 
lands. 

Mr. DUNN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BUCK. I have very little time. 

Mr. DUNN. Would you give the Indian council the power to veto 
an act of Congress? 

Mr. BUCK. I would give the Indian council of the Choctaw Na- 
tion, a nation which never yet put an obstruction in the way of the 
General Government, which never offered any factious opposition to 
either of the two railroad charters already granted and running east 
and west and north and south through its territory; a nation 
which was taken and put into the Indian Territory by asentiment that 
lies at the bottom of every American heart, that of civilizing them 
and of giving them an opportunity of exercising the right of self- 
government; a nation which has its schools, its roads, its canals, its 
two railroads, its senate and its house of representatives—to such 
a community, to such a nation, I certainly would grant the right to 
pass upon just such a question as this. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky, Has the gentleman information that 
they are opposed to this? 

Mr. BUCK. No, sir; not at all. They undertook to pass upon a 
bill granting a right of way to this road, and the bill was brought 
here and urged upon the ground that they had approved of it. An 
agent of the Government was sent out to the Indian Territory to ob- 
tain their consent. The consent was carried in the senate, but the 
vote resulted in a tie in the lower house, the speaker having voted 
in the negative. The governor decided that the speaker had no 
right to vote, and that consequently the consent was obtained, and 
he so certified. Of course this was not law, as the speaker clearly 
had the right to vote. 

This action of the Choctaw council was in accordance with the 
existing treaties between that nation and the United States Govern- 
ment. They had the right to pass upon that question. The treaty 
of 1855 provides that said nation shall be “secured in the unre- 
stricted right of self-government.” (Treaty of 1855, article7.) And 
in the treaty of 1866 it is provided that said nation “shall not be 
prevented from authorizing such works of internal improvement asit 
may deem essential to the welfare and prosperity of the community.” 
(Treaty of 1866, article 43.) 

The passage of the bill was urged before our committee on the 
ground that the Choctaw council had passed upon the question, and 
only on thatground. But it appeared afterward that it had not re- 
ceived the approval of the Choctaw Nation, and so we, as a commit- 
tee, at that time thought thatit should go back. Subsequently the 
Senate bill was passed, and a change came over the spirit of the 
dreams of the 3 of the committee, and they now recommend 
the passage of the Senate bill, which authorizes the Saint Louis and 
San Francisco Railroad Company to go through that territory, booted 
and spurred, without any regard to the wishes of the Choctaw coun- 
cil, and for that reason we of the 1 4 are opposed to it. 

We say they ought to pass upon it, asthey have passed, in connec- 
tion with the Government of the United States on one railroad run- 
ning east and west, and on another railroad running north and 
south, There is still another application before our committee to- 
day, undecided, for a railroad to go through the Territory. 

i say that this Indian nation has never offered any factious oppo- 
sition whatever to railroads. What was their objection to this bill? 
It was that it gave too muchland. It gave 200 feet in width along 
the line of theroad which they did not want it to do, as they said it 
was too much land to give away for this purpose. 

Another objection was that there was no suitable provision for the 
disposition of damages that might be awarded. Another objection 
was that they could not 1 to control the company in respect 
to the damages which might acerue to persons and property after 
the railroad was in running order. 

Now, these are just such objections as the Legislature of the State 
of Kentucky might make to a railroad corporation in that State ; 
just such objections as the Legislature of my State or the Legisla- 
ture of the State of the distingnished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Rice] might make to railroads, Are these objections which 
this nation made to be urged on the floor of this House as a reason 
why this Indian nation is to be regarded as not competent to pass 
upon such a question! 

I hope the House will adopt the amendment which provides for 
obtaining the consent of the Choctaw council which I have effered. 
I will say that there is a navigable stream over which this road must 
construct a bridge before it can run through this territory, as I un- 
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derstand it. 
be required to consult with the general council of the Choctaw Na- 
tion. Then if that general council offers any factious opposition, 
and without good reason refuses to allow this railroad to go through 
that territory, we can abrogate that treaty and in that way proceed 
according to law. But let us not do it before we have given them a 
fair chance to pas on the question. 


Tt will take longer to construct that bridge than will 


Mr. HASKELL. Has not the time of the gentleman expired ? 

une SPEAKER pro tempore. 
yie 

Mr. HASKELL, I yielded five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That time has expired. 

Mr. BUCK. I want but a moment more. The troublesome ques- 
tion about the law matter can be set aside. Some think that the 
treaty of 1866 does away with the treaty of 1855. That may or may 
not be so. I know as a lawyer that we can pass this act if we choose 
to do so, and by the decision of the Supreme Court which has been 
cited by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] it is held that a 
statute will operate as the abrogation of a treaty, for a treaty with 
an Indian tribe is said to be of no higher grade than a statute. 

We have the power to pass this bill. But I appeal to this House 
not to violate the treaty which we have made, and not to override 
the old law of the treaty by this new act which supersedes it. In 
the language found in the inimitable sermon on conscience and read 
by Corporal Trim to Uncle Toby: “Decide this case not like an Asi- 
atic cadi, according to the ebbs and flows of his own passion, but like 
a British judge in this land of liberty and good sense, who makes no 
new law but faithfully declares that law which he knows already 
written.” [Applause. ] 

Mr. HASKELL. How much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has three minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. HASKELL. I desire to say but a word or two. Every pro- 
vision of this bill, except the right of eminent domain, has been agreed 
to unanimously by all concerned. The right of eminent domain is 
not raised in this matter, because here is the express language of the 
treaty of 1855, giving us the power, if we will, to put these roads 
through this territory. 

The very treaty of 1866 that my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rice] refers to, with its two-road provision, quotes in terms the treaty 
of 1855, and says that the two new roads are to be granted in pur- 
suance of that treaty of 1855. 

If we acted upon the right of eminent domain with these Indians 
what wouldwedo? We would give to them the same powers, rights, 
privileges, immunities, and favors that we give to our own children; 
nothing more, nothing less. We would legislate for them as I would 
legislate for my own family, as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Rice] would legislate for his family, as the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Buck] would legislate for his family. We would 
put our own children into the same line of law that by this bill we 
place theseIndians. Willequity require anything more of us? Will 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Buck] say to me that I am not 
kindly disposed to the Indian race when I legislate for them as I 
would legislate for my own babies? I now call for the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The first question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. 
Buck, ] which will be read by the Clerk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Add to the bill the following section : 


“Sec. 12. This act shall noi go into effect without the consent of the general 
council of the Choctaw Nation. 


The question was taken; and, upon a viva voce vote, the Speaker 
pro tempore announced that the noes ap ared to have it. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken upon ordering the yeas and nays; and 
there were—ayes 26, noes 61. 

So (more than one-fifth voting in the afirmative) the yeas and 
nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 43, nays 116, not 
voting 130; as follows: 


How much time did the gentleman 


YEAS—43. 
Aldrich, Dugro, orse, Scales, 
Blount, rrett, Muldrow, Shallenberger, 
Buck, sodshalk, Murch, Skinner, 
Burrows, Julius C. Hardenbergh, Neal, Spooner, 
Clements, Harris, Benj. W. Parker, Stockslager, 
Colerick, Holman, Phelps, Thompson, P. B. 
Cox, Samuel S. Jadwin, Prescott, Townsend, Amos 
Cox, William R. Lynch, Reed, ‘Turner, Henry G. 
Cullen, ackey Rice, William W. Van Aernam, 
Darrall, MeMillin, Robinson, Jas. S. Whitthorne 
Deuster, Morey, R II. 
NAYS—116. 

Armfield, Browne, Chace, Culberson, 
Atherton, Bachanan, Chapman, Dawes, 

kins, Buckner, Converse, Deering, 
Bayne, Cabell, Crapo, De Motte, 
Berry, Campbell, Cravens, Dunn, 
Blanchard, Cannon Crowley, Ellis, 
Bliss, Carlisle. Curtin, Ermentrout, 
Briggs, Carpeuter, Cutts, Evins, 
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Farwell, Sewell S. Jones, George W. Oates, Talbott, 
Ford, Jones, James K. Payson, Thomas, 
Forney -Ta 0 — Turner, Oscar 
erson, A eirce, er, 
Garrison, Klotz, Pettibone, Seeg J. T. 
George, Knott, Ranney, AS eon Thomas 
Guenther, Lacey, Reagan, pson, 
Gunter, d. N. 4 — pee There M. Valentine, 
Hammond, d ance, 
farmer, Lord, Robinson, Geo. D. Van Voorhis, 
Haseltine, Manning, Rosecrans, 2 
Haskell, Matson, Sherwin, Walker, 
Hatch, M ý Simonton, Warner, 
Hepburn, McCoid, Foes Otho R. Washburn, 
Herndon, McKenzie, Smith, A. Herr Webber, 
Hewitt, Abram S. McKinley, Smith, ch C. Wellborn, 
Hiscock, er, Smith, J. Hyatt West, 
Horr, Spaulding, White, 
House, Mo: n. Speer, Williams, Thomas 
Hubbell. Mutchler, _ Springer, Willis, 
Jacobs, Norcross, Strait, Wise, George D. 
NOT VOTING—120. 
Aiken, Davis, Lowndes H. Joyce, Robertson, 
n, Dezendorf, Kasson, Robeson, 
Bar Dingh Kenta Ross, N 
„ enna, 
Beach, Dowd. Ladd, Ryan, 
Belford, Dunnell, Latham, Scoville, 
Belmon Dwight. Le Fevre, Sorani 
Beltzhoover, Farwell, CharlesB. Lindsey, Shackelford. 
Bingham, Fisher, Lowe, Shultz, 
Bisbee, Flower, Marsh, Singleton, Jas. W 
„ Gam . 
urn, es, i par! 
land, Gibson, McCook, Steele, 
Bowman, Gront, McLane, Stephens, 
Bragg. Hall, Miles, Stone, 
Brewer, Hammond, John Money, Taylor, 
Brumm. Hardy, oore, ompson, Wm. G. 
Burrows, Jos. H. Harris, HenryS. M ve, Townshend, R. W. 
Butterworth, Hazelton, Moulton, Tucker, 
Caldwell, Heilman, Nolan, Urner, 
Calkins, Henderson, ONeill. Van Horn. 
Camp. Herbert. Orth, Wai 
Candler, Hewitt, G. W. Pacheco. Ward, 
Cassidy, H Page, Watson, 
Caswell, Hoblitzell, Paal, Williams, Chas. G 
y, Hoge, Phister, Willits, 
Clari Hooker, — Wilson. 
Cobb, Honk, 1, Weed. porn R. 
Cook, Hub Ray, W. j 
Corn Hum y, Rice, John B. Wood, Walter A. 
Covington, i Richardson, D. P. Young. 
Davidson, Jones, Phineas Richardson, Jno. 
Davis, George R. Jorgensen, itchie, 
So the amendment was not to. 


The following additional pairs were announced : 
Mr. STEELE with Mr. COBB. 

. Grout with Mr. COVINGTON. 

. BREWER with Mr. HOGE. 

. CASWELL with Mr. MOULTON. 

. ONEILL with Mr. Kenna. 

. Houx with Mr. DIBRELL. 

. BISBEE with Mr. ELLIS. 

. ROBESON with Mr. WILLITs. 

. ANDERSON with Mr. BLACKBURN. 

. RANDALL with Mr. McCook. 

. CALDWELL with Mr. Davis of Illinois. 
. WARD with Mr. AIKEN. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, with Mr. HENDERSON. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I rise toa 1 inquiry. 
How much time is left for the consideration of business from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the time occupied in calling the 
yeas and nays upon the passage of the bill, which came over from yes- 
terday as unfinished business, is to be reckoned in the two hours and 
a half, the time has already expired. 

Mr. HASKELL. The previous question has been ordered upon the 
pending bill. 

The SPEAKER pro Sore: The provions question has been or- 
dered upon the third ing of this bill. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Does the Chair rule that therefore 
the bill has the right to run beyond the time assigned for the con- 
sideration of business of this character? 

Mr. HASKELL. It has been so held. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks the previous ques- 
tion will carry the bill through to the question upon its passage. 

Mr. MILLS. That has been the ruling heretofore. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. DEERING moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HASKELL. I rise to a point of order. Does the Chair hold 
that the time occupied by the roll-call this morning upon a bill com- 
ing over from a previous day is to be taken out of the time allotted 
to the business of our committee? It was a roll-call under the ordi- 
nary rules of the House, and not under the special order. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. If it be not taken into account, the 
gentleman’s committee has fifteen minutes remaining. 
Mr. HASKELL. I should like to use that fifteen minutes. 


VACATION OF EVENING SESSION. 


Mr. HISCOCK. Is there an order for an evening session ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I ask, by unanimous consent, the session for this 
evening be vacated. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. Š 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted in the follow- 


ing cases: 
fo Mr. KELLEY, indefinitely, on account of important business. 
To Mr. HOOKER, indefinitely, on account of important business. 
To Mr. Morey, indefinitely, on account of important business. 
To Mr. STEELE, for ten days, from the 26th instant. 


ALEXANDER C. TWINING. 


On motion of Mr. PHELPS, by unanimous consent, leave was 
granted for the withdrawal from the files of the House of the peti- 
tion of Alexander C. Twining, of New Haven, Connecticut, for ex- 
tension of a patent for the manufacture of ice, and the accompany- 
ing papers, no adverse report having been made. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Dowp obtained leave to have printed 
in the RECORD remarks on the bill (H. R. No. 6158) to aid in the 
support of common schools, and Mr. PETTIGREW remarks on the bill 
(S. No. 1604) to establish an assay office at Deadwood, in the Terri- 
tory of Dakota. [See Appendix. ] 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WALKER. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

hae HISCOCK. I wish to ask a parliamentary question of the 
Chair. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 


ourn. 
he House divided; and there were—ayes 56, noes 65. 
Mr. BROWNE. I demand the yeas and nays on the motion to 


ourn. 
ane eas and nays were not ordered. 
Mr. WALKER. I demand tellerson the motion to adjourn. 
Tellers were not ordered. 
So the House refused to adjourn. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. PEIRCE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the following 
title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BROWNE. I move the House do now adjourn. 
Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I rise to submit a privileged re- 


port. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I hope the Speaker will look this way one time. 
I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin says 
he rises to make a privileged report, and the Chair sup it was 
his duty to recognize the gentleman from Wisconsin under such cir- 
cumstances, 

Mr. McKENZIE. I think so myself, that he deserves recognition; 
but I do, too. [Laughter.] 


AMERICAN NAVAL FORCES IN ALEXANDRIA. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I am directed by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to report back the following resolution referred 
to that committee on motion of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
ROBINSON, ] and to move that the committee be discharged from its 
further consideration; and further to report back correspondence 
sent to that committee by the Secretary bearing on the same sub- 
ss ani to move that it be printed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby instructed to communicate 


with this House any co; mdence with or instructions to Commodore Nichol- 
son relative to his extraordinary threat to o 172 5 upon the city of Alexandria 
orm the 


under certain ee nap and also toi ouse whether he has been 
informed that n sailors and officers are performing police duty in the city 
of Alexandria under the British admiral, and if so, by what authority. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs is disc from the further consideration of the 


resolution, and the correspondence indicated is ordered to be printed. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT OWENSBOROUGH, KENTUCKY. 


Mr. WALKER. I now renew my motion to adjourn. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Irise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I rise to a question of personal privilege. Ide- 
sire to state that during the eight months of this session I have never 
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asked a personal favor of this House, ard furthermore I desire to say 
I have never objected to the personal request of any member in this 
House. J ask by unanimous consent of the House to take from the 
Calendar House bill No. 4181 and put it on its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that is a matter of per- 
sonal privilege, but it will submit the proposition to the House. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I think it is a question of personal privilege, 
under the circumstauces. [Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is not. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It is personal tome. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to take 
up for present consideration House bill No. 4181 for the construction 
ot a public building at Owensborough, Kentucky. 

Mr. WALKER. 1 move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I serve notice on everybody in this House there 
shall be no more unanimous consent. Ihave been forbearing as long 
as it is 5 to be. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. RICH and others objected. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman has asked favors in this House 
and they were granted to him; but I serve notice now no unanimous 
consent shall hereafter be given. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky is not in order. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BROWNE. Let us have the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. WALKER. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I renew it, and demand the regular order, 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Why do you object to my bill? [Laughter.] 

TheSPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. The Chair is not 
informed as to what time still remains to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I understand objection has been 
withdrawn to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Several gentlemen, the Chair understands, have 
objected. 

. McKENZIE. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] with- 
draws his objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the proposition again to 
the House. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky ? 3 

Mr. RICH. I object. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Who objects? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan: 

Mr. WHITE. I hope the gentleman from Michigan will withdraw 
his objection to the request of my colleague, and let this bill come 
before the House for consideration. 

Several members demanded the regular order. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I desire to say in reply to the in- 
quiry of the Chair that if the time taken in calling the roll upon the 
unfinished business of the Indian Committee amag over from yes- 
terday is to be counted in the two hours and a half allowed them, 
then the time of the committee haas expired; otherwise they still have 
twenty minutes of the time remaining. 

Mr. NEAL. Regular order. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I move that the House do now adjourn. s 

Mr. SIMONTON. I move that when the House adjourns to-day it 
be to meet on Monday next. 

The motion to adjourn until Monday was not agreed to. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Theregular order is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, that the House do now adjourn. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 75, noes 39. 

So the motion was a to; and accordingly (at four o’clock and 
seventeen minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, July 28, 1882. 


The Senate met at eleven o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of 
yesterday’s proceedings, when, on motion of Mr. HALE, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BROWN. I present a petition of the mayor and council and 
citizens of Brunswick, Georgia, praying that the quarantine station 
at Sapelo Sound may not be discontinued by the Board of Health. 
There has been some question about the appropriation for it, I un- 
derstand. I was just going to state that the city of Charleston and 
the city of Savannah had sent a delegation here to look after that 
matter, and that it is very important, but the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HALE] informs me that there is already an agreement to put it 
on the appropriation bill. I present the petition and move its ref- 
erence to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was to. 
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FRANCIS V. GREENE. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, some time since I reported from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs adversely the joint resolution (S. R. 
No. 55) conferring the rank of surgeon on the retired list of the Navy 
of the United States on Passed Assistant Surgeon Francis V. Greene, 
for highly meritorious service during the prevalence of the yellow 
fever on board the United States ship Lancaster in the year 1875. 

Although I have no reason to think that the committee will change 
their decison on that subject, a friend of his, his counsel, desires to 
have a hearing before us, and I reported the joint resolution before 
he had an opportunity to be heard. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
to have the vote by which the joint resolution was indefinitely post- 
poned 5 and that it may be recommitted to the Commit- 
tee ou Naval Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Which orders will be made if there 
be no objection. The Chair hears none. 


TENTH CENSUS. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
tion of the bill (S. No. 2151) to provide for the publication of the 
Tenth Census. 

Mr. BUTLER. Thereis n not a quorum present. I move 
a call of the Senate. I have no objection whatever to taking up 
any measure proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island when there 
is a quorum here. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senate will not insist upon a call. The 
bill the Senator from Rhode Island refers to was thoroughly dis- 
cussed the other day and I have no doubt will go through at onee 
without any objection. 

Mr. BUTLE Will the Senator be kind enongh to state what the 
bill is? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is the bill providing for the publication of the 
Tenth Census. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not know that was the bill. I have no objec- 
tion to its consideration. 

Mr. HALE. It is a matter we debated the other day and were 
almost ready to pass upon when the morning honr expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Quite ready, I think. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consider- 
ation of the bill (S. No. 2151) to provide for the publication of the 
Tenth Census. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts as modified. 

The amendment as modified was read, as follows: 

That in order to avoid duplication in the distribution of these documents, and 
to secure complete sets to libraries and other public institutions, the additional 
copies herein ordered, exoopting those ordered for the Treasury Department and 
for the Fish Commission, be delivered to the docament-rooms of the Department 
of the Interior; and the Secretary of the Interior shall distribute those ordered 
for the use of Congress as follows: in sets to each of such fifteen libraries and 
other public institutions or individuals as shall be named to him for this purpose 
by each Senator, and to each of such ten libraries and other public institutions or 
individuals as shall be named to him for this purpose by each Representative and 
a. and in volumes to Senators and Representatives or such other parties as 
shall Ho gee by Senators, Representatives, and Delegates until the qnota 
of each shall exhausted: Provided, That one copy of each voluine shall, on its 
reception from the Public Printing Office, be transmitted to each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, and Delegate in Congress: And provided further, That duplicate copies 
shall not be sent to any library or individual on the request of any Senator or Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives until both Senator and Member shall be noti- 
fied that they have named the same library or individual: And provided further. 
That the party receiving the work upon the order of a member of Congress shall 
be informed by the Secretary of the Interior npon whose uest it is supplied. 
And the Secretary of the Interior shall report to Congress at its next session the 
names and locations of the libraries and other ponas institutions designated to 
receive these reports under the provisions of this bill. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The change of the aggregate amount, 
the Secretary informs the Chair, was not formally agreed to. The 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] proposed to strike ont 
$834,461.61 and insert $678,624.61. Is there objection to that amend- 
ment? The Chair hears none, and it is adopted. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HALE. Lask to have the naval appropriation bill taken up, 
and I shall then yield to formal business, or matter that will not 
take time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the bill is 
before the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from California, [Mr. MILLER. ] 

MERIDIAN OF LONGITUDE, 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I ask consent to call up the joint res- 
olution (H. R. No. 209) to authorize the President of the United 
States to call an international conference to fix on and recommend 
for universal adoption a common prime meridian to be used in the 
reckoning of longitude and in the regulation of time throughout the 
world. It is a measure called for by scientific people and will set at 
rest a question which has excited them for a long time. It is reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had been reported 
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from the Committee on Foreign Relations with an amendment, in 
line 11, to strike out“ three“ and insert “‘five;” so as to make the 
joint resolution read: 


oa as a common zero 
e globe; and that the 
President be authorized to appoint delegates, not exceeding five in number, to 
represent the United States in such international conference. 


Mr. MILLER, of California. I desire the amendment to be re- 
jected, because if adopted the joint resolution would have to go back 
to the House for concurrence in the amendment. The committee 
thought five would be better, but have reconsidered their action 
under the circumstances. I therefore ask that the amendment of 
the committee be not adopted. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate withont amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PAY OF LETTER-CARRIERS. 


Mr, FERRY. Having been occupied in commiteee, I ask the Sen- 
ator from Maine to allow me to makeareport. I am directed by the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post- to whom was referred the 
bili (H. R. No. 4443) to amend sections 3 and 4 of the act of February 
21, 1879, to fix the pay of letter-carriers, and for other purposes, to 
report it favorably without amendment, and to recommend its pas- 
sage. I am requested by several Senators to ask for the passage of 
the bill at this time. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. FERRY. The bill does notincrease the pay of letter-carriers 
except the pay of auxiliaries from $400 to $600. Four hundred dol- 
lars is altogether too small. The present law gives auxiliaries $400, 
and this bill provides for auxiliaries at $600. It does not change the 

ay of other classes. It simply leaves them at $800 and $1, in 
arge cities. In cities under 75,000 the pay to-day is $850. This bill 
does not touch cities having a population of under 75,000, and ap- 
lies simply to those having a population of 75,000 and over, there 
ing two classes in those cities, and as stated their pay being $800 
and $1,000. All the difference that this bill makes with the present 
law is that it makes it mandatory upon the Postmaster-General in 
case of vacancy in the first-class e, and on a year’s service, the 
carrier of the second class receiving $800 shall be promoted to $1,000, 
That is all the difference the bill in that respect proposes. 

Mr. HOAR. ‘I shall notinterfere with the Senator’s bill by oppos- 
ing it, but I think it proper to say that the distinction between cities 
of over 75,000 inhabitants and under 75,000 is, in my judgment, wholly 
untenable in principle. A letter-carrier in the city of New York or 
Boston has a compact route where there is a great mass of population, 
the letters he carries are in small space, and it is a sheltered route, 
easy to traverse. On the other hand, in a city of 15,000 or 20,000 in- 
habitants, the number of letter-carriers being smaller than in a city 
of 50,000, he has just as many letters to deliver and at the same time 
he has a larger route to travel and much more space to cover. He 
goes into the outskirts and suburbs and has longer spaces to travel, 
and it is utter injustice to make the discrimination. I will not sug- 

est a measure of injustice to these others who I admit are among 
the most hard-worked class of public servants. The number of these 
letter-carriers is very great and they have much labor to perform, 
walking and going up and down stairs, and they are entitled to my 
sympathy an ect. I wish, however, to put on record my dis- 
sent from these principles while not resisting the particular bill. 

Mr. FERRY. The Senator from Massachusetts will allow me to 
say that this bill does not touch that general point of population 
classification. The present law makes the dischmination between 
cities of 75,000 and those underthat number. In cities of 75,000 and 
over there are two classes of carriers, and in cities having a popula- 
tion under 75,000 there is but one class of carriers, receivin 8850. 
They get 850 more than is provided for the second class in cities of 
75,000 and over. 

So far as the first and second classes are concerned, I desire to an- 
swer the Senator from Massachusetts by stating two facts which are 
in favor of those serving in the larger cities. One is the difficulty 
ot getting homes. They have to go into the suburbs to find places 
where they can with their means secure suitable homes, when in 
smaller cities they can get homes nearer the circuit of their work. 
In the large cities they are compelled either to pay more for their 
rents or else go further from the circuit of their service. 

Mr. HOAR. They have street cars in the large cities on which to 
travel to their homes. 

Mr.FERRY. Then there is another point. In compact large cities 
they have to travel up five, six, and seven stories with but few ele- 
vators comparatively. Their labor in going up and down stairs is 
largely more than in smaller cities, where their steps are largely upon 
a ry so that the labor is more taxing in larger cities than in smaller 
cities, 

Mr. HOAR. Those cases are very rare, and they exist in small 
cities, with the exception that there is somebody at the basement 
who takes the letters, 
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Mr. ROLLINS. It strikes me that the Senator from Massachusetts 
5 quite right about this matter, and I can see no reason for the dif- 
erence. 
Mr. FERRY. This bill does not change that feature of the law. 
Mr. ROLLINS. I think letter-carriers in some of the smaller cities 
do much more werk than in larger cities, and there certainly should 
be no discrimination against them. They should have the same pay 


certainly. 

Mr. FERRY. If the Senator willallow me, in smaller cities of less 
than a population of 75,000 carriers get $50 more than this bill con- 
templates for carriers serving in citiesof 75,000 and over. This bill 
does not change the pay of the two classes of carriers in cities of 
75,000 population and over. They receive by existing law, and will 
receive by this bill $800 and $1,000 respectively. The present law gives 
carriers $850 in cities under 75,000. This bill does not touch those 
in cities having less than 75,000 population, nor does it interfero 
with the classification of population. It issimply providing that in- 
stead of promotion being left to the discretion of the Postmaster- 
General, they shall upon one year’s service of $800 be promoted to 
the $1,000 grade, provided there is vacancy for them in such higher 
grade, That is all there is about the bill, except as already stated, 
auxiliaries are increased from $400 to $600. 

Mr. GROOME. I do not propose to oppose the passage of the bill 
or do anything to delay action upon it, but I rise simply to put my- 
self right upon the record. 

I wish to say that I agree entirely with all that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] has so well said on this point, and I think 
he might have added to it by saying that the letter-carriers in the 
large cities haye very great conveniences in the transaction of their 
business which are not had by the carriers in cities of the third class. 
In the larger cities they are furnished with wagons in which they 
are taken to the places where they have to distribute their mail, and 
their mail matter is carried for them; and hence their labors are 
very greatly lessened. 

I should be yery strongly-inclined to think that if any distinction 
whatever is made between the carriers in the larger cities and the 
carriers in cities under 75,000 population those in smaller cities 
ought to have the larger pay; but I think the true rule is that in all 
cities where letter-carriers are required the pay of the carriers should 
be uniform. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to say that as a member of the Post- 
Office Committee I opposed there the provision which increases the 
pay of the auxiliaries from $400 to $600, I did not approve of it 
and I did not give my consent te erie | the present arrange 
ment with reference to the class of $800 and $1,000 letter-carriers. 
I wanted that to remain as it is. I shall not vote for the bill as it 
is now. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ATLANTA COTTON EXPOSITION. 


Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from Maine kindly yields to me, I 
understand, for a moment, to present a report from the Committee on 


. HAL 

Mr. E. Not to take any time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I hope it will not give rise to any debate. If it 
does I shall withdraw it. There was referred to the Committee on 
Printing a joint resolution (S. R. No. 74) for printing 5,000 copies of 
the official report of the Atlanta cotton e ition. The committee 
opore favorably, but with a substitute varying the yy some- 
what. I submit it, and by instractionof the committee I ask for its 
immediate consideration. If anything is to be done it ought to be 
done soon. I can give a very brief a eee if necessary. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the joint resolution. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Printing was, to 
strike out all after the resolving clause of the joint resolution and 
to insert: 

That the official report of the international cotton exposition of 1881 be printed, 
and that 5,000 additional copies be printed, 1,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 


3,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 500 copies for the use of 
the Department of State, and 500 copies for the use of the Department of 


cult- 
ure, and that the sum of $3,000, or so much thereof as ma necessary, and 
the same is hereby, appro 2 of any moneys in the jury not otherwise 
appropriated, to enable the Public Printer to purchase at a fair price the stereo- 


t plates of the official rta of the said exposition now in the hands of H. I. 
Winball, the director-general of said exposition. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
the amendment was conc in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT TO AN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. At the request of the Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Manone, I who is indis , I offer an amend- 
ment intended to be pro y him to the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill, which I move be referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
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its Clerk, announced that the House further insisted upon its disa- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 1052) 

in relation to the Japanese indemnity fund; a to the further 
conference asked by the Senate on the di ing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. C. G. WILLIAMS of Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. W. W. Rice of Massachusetts, and Mr. P. V. DEUSTER of 
Wisconsin, managers at the further conference on the part of the 
House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bill and joint resolution: 

4 bill (S. No. 740) to establish ports of delivery at Kansas City and 
Saint Joseph, in the State of Missouri; and 

Joint resolution (8. R. No.73) providing for the publication at the 
Government Printing Office of certain information in aid of the 
Society of the Red Cross. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore: 7 

A bill (S. No. 1819) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth C. Custer; and 

A bill (S. No. 972) creating the Oregon Short-Line Railway Com- 
pany a corporation in the Territories of Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming, 
and for other purposes. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. No. 6616) making appropriations for the naval 


service for the fiscal yearending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 
Mr. HALE. Now I hope the Secretary under the order will read 

the bill. 
The first amend- 


The Acting Secretary poan to read the bill. 8 r 
ment reported from the Committee on Appropriations was, in section 
1, after the word“ and,“ in line 37, to strike out various staff corps 
of the Navy and of the Marine Corps, but naval constructors and 
assistant naval constructors may be appointed from civil life,” and 
insert “engineer corps of the Navy and of the Marine Corps ;” so as 
to read: 

Provided, That hereafter there shall be no appointments of cadet-midshipmen 
or cadet-engineers at the Naval Aaaa, but in lieu thereof naval cadets shall 
be appointed from each Congressional district and at large, as now provided b 
law fer cadet-midshipmen, and all the undergraduates at the Naval Academy s 
hereafter be designated and called naval cadets ;"’ and from those who success 
fully complete the six years' course appointments shall hereafter be made as it is- 
necessary to fill vacancies in the lower grades of the line and engineer corps of 
the Navy and of the Marine Corps. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, I have no objection to this amend- 
ment, but I must express my surpise that even the omnipotent Com- 
mittee on Appropriations should have the audacity to ced co an 
amendment to anything that comes from the House of Representa- 
tives. Itis different from the doctrine laid down to us yesterday. 
We were then told that to amend a bill which came from the House 
was to insult that body and to draw down its wrathful vengeance 
upon us. It was threatened that if we amended the bill we should 
be kept here not only through the heats of August but into the snows 
of December. We were told practically that it was our duty to 
receive with unquestioning submission whatever the “sovereign 
majesty,”—that was the term used—‘“‘ of the House” should deign 
to send to its vassal, the Senate. 

Now, I do not agree to that. Ido not believe that the House of 
Representatives is sovereign any more than the Senate; Ido not be- 
lieve that both together are sovereign; and I can vote for this amend- 
ment without vio ating the consistency which I think the Senator 
from Maine must break when he votes for it. 

Mr. HALE. As the Senator from Rhode Island does not object to 
the provision, I prefer expedition in the passage of the bill to the 
gratification of answering him, and so ask that the question be put 
on agreeing to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line51, after the word “ board,” 
to insert: 

But nothing herein contained shall reduce the number of appointments from such 
graduates w ten in each year. 

So as to read: 

And i 
32330 1 
curred in the same grades during the preceding year; such appointments to be 
made from the graduates of the year, at the conclusion of their six years’ course, 
in the order of merit, as determined by the academic board of the Naval Academy ; 
the assignment to the various corps to be made by the Secretary of the Navy spon 
-the recommendation of the academic board. But nothing herein contain 
reduce the number of appointments from such graduates below ten in each year, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after the word “ cadet-midshipmen,” 
in line 57, to insert ‘‘and so much of section 1521 of the Revised 
Statutes as is inconsistent herewith is hereby repealed ;” so as to read: 


And if there be a surplus of graduates, those who do not receive such appoint- 
ment shall be given a certificate of graduation, an honorable discharge, and one 
year's aoe ey as now provided by law for cadet-midshipmen ; and so much of sec- 
tion 1521 of the Revised Statutes as is inconsistent herewith is hereby repealed, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, after the word “ discharged,” in line 62, 
to insert ‘‘at the end of four years’ course at the Naval Academy;” 
in line 63, after the word “with,” to strike out his“ and insert da 
proper;” and, in line 64, after the word“ uation,” to strike out: 
“and one year’s sea-pay, under the provisions of this act;” so as to 
make the clause read: 

That any cadet whose position in his class entitles him to be retained in the 


service may, upon his own application, be honorably discharged at the end of four 
years’ course at the Naval Academy, with a proper certificate of graduati 


on. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 68, after the word “ cadet,” to 
strike out “assigned to a staff-corps so as to make the elause read: 

That the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe a special course of study and 
training at home or abroad for any naval cadet. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after the word“ purpose,” in line 73, to 
strike out— 

And the appointments of chaplains and assistant sur, 
civil life as — provided by — e AS Daae Ae 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I wish to offer an amendment at 
that point. 

Mr. HALE, The agreement is that the bill shall run through on 
the amendments reported, and after that the additional committee 
amendment and other amendments shall be offered, just like any 
other i a ot py bill. 


Mr. MILLER, of California. My amendment is to strike out a con- 
siderable portion of the bill and insert a section. 
Mr. E. Undoubtedly an amendment to the amendment is in 


order; but if the Senator’s proposition is an independent amendment 
it will not be in order until we get through with the amendments 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I do not wish to agree to the amend- 
ments which have been proposed by the. Committee on Appropria- 
tions, nor to some of the mutter which came from the House. 

Mr. HALE. My only question to the Senator is whether the amend- 
ment he offers is an amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I ask that my amendment be read, 
and if it is not in order I propose to reserve it until it is in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
California will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Strike “eae ine the word law,“ in line 75, down to and including the word 
a e,” in line 

trike out all after the word dollars,“ in line 130, down to and including the 
word pay,” in line 162. 

Mr. HALE, I submit that would be an amendment proper to come 
in after we have gone through with the committee amendments. It 
is only a matter of order; that is all. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. It is immaterial to me when the 
amendment is considered, though I should think this was the proper 
nee to consider it. I donot want to be shut out hereafter on a point 
of order, 

Mr. HALE. There is no intention of that; only we are proceed- 
ing as appropriation bills are always proceeded with, under the or- 
der that the committee amendments shall first betakenup. In fact, 
I have some amendments from the committee which I do not pro- 
pose to offer until we get through with the reading of the bill and 
then go back, and then the Senator’s amendments may be taken up, 
and any other amendments, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from California 
object to the amendment of the committee striking out the words: 


And the appointment of chaplains and assistant surgoons shall be made from 
vil life, as now provided by law ? 


Mr. MILLER, of California. Of course I object to that. There 
are several amendments of the committee in this part of the bill to 
which we object’ 

Mr. HALE. That is only the law as it is now. 

Mr. ROLLINS. That is just what I wish to ask the Senator from 
Maine, if he understands that striking out these lines changes exist- 
ing law at all. 

ir. HALE. Oh, no; let me explain. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I donot want any ambiguity. 

Mr. HALE. This amendment is perfectly legitimate. We pro- 
vide for it in another part of the bill. The House put in several 
exceptions, and we have grouped them all, and have not interfered. 
with the appointment of chaplains and assistant surgeons in any 


way. 

Mr. ROLLINS. It occurs to me that Annapolis is not the best 
place to educate chaplains. 

Mr. HALE. Those are not touched at all. That is taken care of 
in another part of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment was $ 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on 3 was, in line 78, after the word“ in- 
spectors,” to strike out fifty surgeons and ninety assistant and 
passed assistant surgeons,” and insert: 

One hundred and forty surgeons, of whom fifty shall be designated ar surgeons- 
of the first class, with ihe. relative rank and pay mow provided by law for surgeons,. 
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of the second and third classes, with the 
relative rank and pay now provided by law for prasad and other assistant sur- 


and ninety of whom shall be 


geons. 1 in and promotions to these three shall be by ex- 


amination before a board of medical officers of the Navy. 

So as to make the clause read: 

That the active list of the medical of the Navy shall hereafter consist of 
fifteen medical directors, fifteen medical inspectors, one hundred and forty sur- 
geons, of whom fifty shall be designated as surgeons of the first class, with the 
relative rank and pay now provided by law for surgeons, and ninety of whom shall 
be surgeons of the second and third * with the relative rank and eron 
provided by law for passed and other assistant surgeons. Appointments in and 
promotions to these three classes shall be by examination before a board of medi- 
cal oflicers of the Navy. 

Mr. HALE. I have a committee amendment to offer to this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. The question I wish to ask now is, 
should this amendment be adopted, would it be competent for me to 
move to strike out afterward? Would that be in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the Senate it would be in order, 
but not in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. That is the reason why I think the 
amendment I offer should be considered now. We want to discuss 
the question and dispose of it in Committee of the Whole before the 
bill gets into the Senate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is in order to move to strike it 
all out and insert something else, of course. 

Mr. HALE. That can be done after we go through with the amend- 
ments of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. After the bill is gone through with 
it will be in order to strike out the whole of this provision and insert 
something else. 

Mr. INGALLS. But the Senator from California does not wish to 


be deprived, L understand, of an opportunity of discussing and re- 


sisting the pending amendment, and, as he suggests, if it is agreed to 
now, meen rege e the Senator from * to ask, there 2 
be no possibility of doing anything except to ask a disagreement in 
the Senate. Therefore, fe thet Senator Eon. Maine will pardon the 
suggestion, it appears to me that the proper way to do is to consider 
the amendments as we go along, and to regard them as open to dis- 
cussion and amendment, because of course he does not wish to deprive 
any Senator of the right either to resist or to amend, 

Mr. HALE. No. t me say that I am proceeding here, as the 
Senator from Kansas knows, according to the unvaried proceeding 
on appropriation bills, which is to go through first with the commit- 
tee amendments and consider them, with any amendments to them, 
of course. When any one of the committee amendments is reached 
any amendment to that particular committee amendment is in order. 
There are certain amendments which go beyond that. I understand 
the amendment of the Senator from Calitornia, which I do not wish 
of course to in any way shut out or to limit the privilege of debate 
and consideration upon, goes further than any particular amendment 
of the committee that we have reached, and proposes to strike out 
certain parts of the bill coverin; several amendments and to substi- 
tute something else. Clearly that would be in order when we have 

ot through and have perfected the committee amendments, Then 
‘he Senator comes in and pro to recast the bill by substituting 
something that would cover one, two, three, or four pages; but I do 
not want to consider that now while we are considering a special 
amendment of the committee. I think the Senator from will 
see the force of that. 

Mr. INGALLS. But the Senator from California does not wish 
that special amendment agreed to, and therefore the proper plan 
would be for him to object to its adoption and have it reserved for 
consideration hereafter; because if the Senator from Maine asks that 
the amendment wai be agreed to by the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole, and it is agreed to, itis beyond reach until the bill is 
reported to the Senate. 

. HALE. It is not beyond the reach of the Committee of the 
hee afterward to strike out and substitute something else, I 
think. 

Mr. INGALLS. Probably not. 

Mr. HALE. That he can do when we get through the committee 
amendments, and I take it that is what the Senator has got, a pro- 
vision striking out several of these amendments and substituting 


something else. 
The PRESIDENT tempore. He pro to take out a part of 
the text of the bill also, from line 75 down to line 116. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Let my amendment be read. 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection to its being read. Before that 
is done, however, let me offer my amendment perfecting this amend- 
ment of the committee. In line 87, after the word “ Navy,” I move 


to insert the words: 


Provided, That the passed assistant surgeons now in the service who have been 
examined and found qualified shall not be sub to further examination before 
promotion to the e of surgeon of the first . 


Everybody will see that that is proper, and that the provision for 
3 should not apply to men who have already been ex- 
amin 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I think a point of order would lie 
against the whole amendment, all that peat in italics, including the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine just adopted, because it is 


new matter, it is new legislation introduced upon an appropriation 
bill by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator prefers the House provision, very well; 
but this is simply amending the Honse provision which dealt with 
the medical corps of the Navy. The Honse provision cuts down that, 
and makes certuin classifications, At the request of the head of the 
corps the Senate Committee on pied Nek yw substituted a classi- 
fication more suited to the needs of the Department, as the head of 
that corps said, instead of the House provision; but it is not new 
matter; if is entirely germane to that, and is part of the subject- 
matter. Ifthe Senate prefers the House provision I have no objec- 
tion particularly myself; only we thought that it was a better pro- 
vision than the House provision. 

Mr, MILLER, of California. I do not prefer either of them. 

Mr. HALE. The question is between the two. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I am against both of them. 

Mr. HALE. If the committee amendment is stricken out, then 
the 5 will remain. 

Mr. M ER, of California. I submit still that the proper course 
to pursue now is to consider these amendments, and get rid of the 
question whether we shall strike out. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will let thismatter of my amendment 
be fixed, and then have his amendment read, perhaps I shall have 
no objection to considering it now. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Whatdoes the Senator want to fix? 

Mr. HALE. The amendment I have just offered to the amendment 
of the committee. j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That has been adopted, 

Mr. HALE. Very well. 

The PRESIDEN po tempore. The amendment of the Senator 
from California will be read. 

Mr. BROWN. Before we pass from the amendment made by the 
committee, I move to insert, in line 86, after the word “by,” the word 
‘competitive ;” so as to read: 


Appointments in and promotions to these three classes shall be by competitive 
eee before a board of medical officers of the Navy. 


Mr. HALE. Supposing in any case of vacancy in the lower rank 
of the medical corps of the Navy there was but one appointment 
one designation, how could there be a competitive examination ? And 
yet there should be an examination. 

Mr. BROWN. Then I will say “competitive in all cases where 
there is more than one applicant,” so as to meet that objection. It 
seems to me it is eminently proper in these cases that there should 
be a competitive examination, so that every applicant may be prop- 
erly examined and examined in connection with every other appli- 
cant. I desire that the brightest and best qualified in a case of this 
character shall take the prize, whatever it may be, and the way to 
reach that is by competitive examination. 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection to the Senator’s amendment if he 
thinks it will do pd good. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia what 
is the design? What does he propose to accomplish by the word 
„competitive“ in this particular? 

Mr. BROWN. I propose, with all due respect to the Senator from 
Illinois, to have the erent applicants for advancement to these 
grades appear before the board and stand a competitive examination 
and compete with each other for the honor of promotion. I desire, 
as airea stated, that the brightest and best qualified and ablest 
man among them shall be the person appointed, without any regard 
to what his connections are with the Navy, or how popular he may 
be, or whose friend he may be, or anything of that character. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will examine the question a little 
farther he will find the fact to be that examinations by a board are 
for the purpose of ascertaining the qualifications of the party to be 
appointed to the office of surgeon or assistant s n, or whatever 
it may be. Under the Jaw promotion in the Navy is made by senior- 
ity, but still in these cases a man is not appointed unless he is com- 
petent. If not competent he is left to remain where he is. If there 
are four or five applicants in the case of an original appointment to 
an office, or if there are twoor three vacancies, they make examina- 
tions. The man who passes the highest examination gets the first 
appointment. Those who pass the examination stand on the list No. 
1, No. 2, and No. 3; they are classified. That is the rule now, and 
the go into the Navy in that way. If three appointments are to be 
made the man who passes the best examination to the head as 
No. 1, and so on. It is just as much a competitive examination as 
you can possibly make it; but if you use the word ‘‘ competitive” 
there is but one vacancy, and it applies to promotion, you have got 
torepealthelawof promotion. So inserting the word ‘‘ competitive” 
there does not accomplish what the Senator desires to accomplish, 
but only creates confusion. r 

If the Senator understands what I mean, it is this: where origi- 
nal appointments are to be made there is now an examination which 
is competitive; if twenty are examined and there are three appoint- 
ments to be made, the three highest go in and they go in according 
to their number as they pass the examination; if there is only one 
vacancy for promotion, then by the law the man qualified for pro- 
motion who is entitled to it gota it; but if you use the word com- 
petitive,” then you bring other persons into the examination, and 
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you derange the organization of the corps in that way. That is the 
effect of it. i 

Mr. BROWN. If it is a derangement, it is tbe such a derange- 
ment asI desire to see. This amendment of the committee reads 
thus: 

One hundred and forty surgeons, of whom fifty shall be designated as surgeons 
of the first class, with We eee rank and pay now Provided by law for surgeons, 
and ninety of whom shall be s ms of the second and third classes, with the 
relative rank and pay now p ed by law for passed and other assistant sur- 
geons. Appointments in and promotions to these three classes shall be by ex- 
—— PARAG a board of medical officers of the Navy. 


I propose to amend, by saying in the latter clause “‘ by competi- 
tive examination in all cases where there is more than one applicant 
before a board of medical officers of the Navy.” 

Now whatever the present law may be on this subject I am ready 
to repeal it if it isin the way of that provision, and make this the 
last law on the subject. I think that as there are to be three es 
of surgeons, proposed to be paid different salaries and with different 
honors according to grade, it is only proper when it comes to an ex- 
amination—and the committee’s amendment provides for that—that 
that examination should be competitive. it is necessary to have 
one at all, let all gird for the honor, and whoever is the bright- 
est and the ablest let him take it. If a man in the third class is the 
ablest man, the best posted, the best informed in his profession, and 
the best qualified for the discharge of the duties, certainly he should 
be promoted in preference to a man who is old or may have songer 
connections or more influence in the Navy, but who has not the 
qualifications he has. That is my object. 

Mr. HALE. If I had got at the Senator's intention before—I do 
not think I did—certainly I would not agree toit. I should never 
have agreed to it if I had supposed he was going so far as he now 
seems to propose. Does he want all promotions from one grade up 
to another in the medical corps to be subject to the competition of 
all the men in the lower e? 

Mr. BROWN. I should prefer that. 

Mr. HALE. I supposed that what he meant was that in the origi- 
nal appointments, where for instance half a dozen men are desig- 
nated to appear in order to be examined for an appointment to the 
lowest grade, then it should be a competitive examination. I have 
no objection to that; for an original appointment he is right; and 
I supposed that was all the Senator desired. I did not suppose that 
he desired that all the question of promotion, which is regulated by 
rank and by order, should be thrown open to a scramble by compe- 
tition in the rank, because that would leave everything so loose that 
you never would get any promotions made in any de; satisfac- 
tory. Iam willing that the original appointments shall be by com- 

tition. 
ana BROWN, Isaid the prize should be to those best qualified. 
I admit that where some brighter and abler man in the lower grade 
took the prize it would not be satisfactory to those not qualified. 

Mr. HALE. You disturb the whole question of length of service 
and seniority and those things which are so essential. 

Mr. BROWN. The committee say in their amendment: 


Appointments in and promotions to these three classes shall be by examination 
before a board of medical officers of the Navy. 


Why examination? 

Mr. HALE. I will tell the Senatorwhy. It is because in the pro- 
motion that is regularly made in order from one grade to another 
there should be an examination to see if the officer who is entitled 
to promotion, if he is not lacking, is qualified for promotion: If he 
is not then the next man in order comes up, and if he is not fit on 
examination then the next man in order can be examined; but if you 
throw open every vacancy to the competition of everybody in the 
next grade you would revolutionize all kinds of appointments. 

Mr. BROWN. Then it is a revolution very greatly needed. If 
the present law on that subject simply makes provision for a line of 
men not qualified, a line of favorites, a line of men who are afraid to 
stand a competitive examination, then I say revolution is very neces- 


sary. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator breaks up all seniority and all rank and 
all preference by length of service, and ipa everything into a com- 
petition. That I cannot agree to. i should like a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. BROWN. It might be so in some of the other departments. 

Mr. HALE. I do not want to prolong the discussion; I ask for a 
vote. 

Mr. INGALLS. Does this amendment change the number of passed 
assistant surgeons and assistant surgeons in the Navy ? 

Mr. HALE. It reduces them from one hundred and ninety to one 
hundred and eighty. 

Mr. VANCE. Allow me to inquire of the Senator from Maine why 
there are not more men taken off this list? 

Mr. HALE. That is a question that I inquired of myself when the 
bill first came over, but on consultation and examining the records of 
tbe Department and the duty performed the committee came to the 
conclusion that the reduction of ten, as explained by the S n- 
General and by other officers there, was as much perhaps as could be 
applied now upon this corps. I donot know but that we might have 
made it twenty; but we gave the corps the benefit of the doubt. 

The PRESIDENT ro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from rgia to the amendment of the committee. 


Mr. BROWN. The committee by their amendment say that ap- 
pointments and promotions in the medical corps shall be by examina- 
tion. I su that does not break up the modes of promotion. 
Wherever they say “ by examination” I ask that it be “by compet- 
itive examination.” Ifmy amendment changesorrevolutionizes pro- 
motion, then theirs does. If there is an examination at all, why not 
allow it to be competitive? 

Mr. HALE. The law is not changed. I have explained how that 
is. This would revolutionize it. 

Mr. BROWN. The change would be a later enactment and make 
the examination competitive. 

Mr. LOGAN. Competitive examination applies to original ap- 
pointments and not to promotions; that is the difference. 

Mr. BROWN. If one man has shown himself laggard, incompe- 
tent, an idler, not attentive to his duties, he should not be promoted 
oyer a bright man who stands a better examination in his grade. 

Mr. HALE. I am willing to take the vote. If the Senate think 
this whole thing should be thrown open in all the grades to a com- 
petitive scramble, I do not want to take up any more time. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected; there being on 
a 3 11, noes 29. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would suggest to the 
Senator from Maine in charge of this bill that the Senator from Cali- 
1 705 [Mr. MILLER] moves to strike out from line 75 down to line 

Mr. BROWN. Before we pass from the amendment of the com- 
mittee in line 87, I desire to offer another amendment. 

Mr. BLAIR. I observe that the committee say to us that they have 
changed some of the language of this sacred text that has come to us 
from the House of Representatives. They have trifled with it in 
some instances, as in this case. 3 seem to have erased nine words 
from the text as it came from the House and they have inserted in- 
stead thereof eight lines. I have read what is erased and that which 
is inserted by the committee, and it all seems to me to be precisely the 
same thing or to be an iteration of existing law. I should like to in- 
quire of the committee the reason of the change and wherein is the 
improvement except in the adoption of a considerable amount of 
verbiage ? 

Mr. LER, of California. I desire now—— 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to hear from some member of the com- 
mittee wherein it is claimed that here is an improvement. It may be 
one, but it is not apparent to the naked eye. 

Mr. HALE, I cannot explain it any more fully than the text of the 
bill shows. What is the amendment of the Senator from Georgia? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Did the Senator from Georgia have 
a further amendment to move? 

Mr. BROWN. As my proposition to open the whole field to com- 
petition to the brighter and ablest man was voted down, I desire to 
offer this amendment: 


In all cases where a new appointment is to be made, it shall be done after a com- 
petitive examination. 


Mr.SEWELL. I think that the Senator will find that that is the 
law now, that when these appointments are made the only restric- 
tion is to the age of the eg apa, He has to pass a competitive 
examination, and then the highest on the list receives the appoint- 
ment when a vacancy occurs. 

E INGALLS. It may be the law, but very frequently it is not 
the fact. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I have an amendment to offer now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia is now pending, The Chair will recognize the Senator 
from California when that is disposed of. 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection to the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia. It does not change the law. 

Mr. BROWN. I propose that my amendment come in at the end 
of the amendment of the committee : 


And in all cases where an appointment is to be made it shall be done after a 
competitive examination. 


The amendment to the amendment was a, d to 


Mr. MILLER, of California. Now, Mr. ident, I propose to 
strike out the amendment of the committee as it has been perfected, 
nning with the words in italics, in line 79. . 


begi 
Mr. HALE. The vote has not been taken on it; it has to be 
adi 


opted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on adopting the 
amendment of the committee. z 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Is it not in order for me to move to 
strike it out? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not in order. The quest ion is 
on inserting it. 

Mr. MI R, of California. Then I move as a substitute or as 
an amendment to the commitee’s amendment, to insert in lieu of it my 
amendment, commencing on the eighth line, raising a commission. 
Let the Secretary read it. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert in lien of the 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations the following : 

A commission consisting of nine members, to wit: two Senators, to be desig- 
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SFF 
BS, to 0 o ouse; of the Na 
S three officers of the Navy, to be d by the President of the United 
States, is hereby constituted and appointed a or commission to er all 
matters relating to the proper reduction of the official listof the Navy and the ad- 
justment of the several grades and corps thereof, said commission to Mako opas 

thereon to Congress at its next session. The Secretary of the Navy is au 

to detail an officer to act as secretary, and to employ such clerks and stenogra- 
phers as may be necessary; and said commission shall have power tosend for per- 
sons and papers. 

Mr. HALE. 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Whatis the point of order? 

Mr. HALE. It is not germane to that portion of the text, to be- 

in with; it has nothing to do with it; and then it is entirely, abso- 
utely new legislation. 

Mr. INGAL There is nothing in the rule that prevents new 
togislatjon as an amendment to an appropriation bill, The entire 
bill is new legislation. 

Mr. HALE. That may be. The House may make entirely new 
legislation and we cannot deal with it. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. There has been no point of order 
raised to the committee amendment ; but the point of order is raised 
to this amendment to it. This amendment is clearly general legisla- 


tion, 

Hr ROLLINS: Does the Chair rule that the point of order is well 
taken 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


I object to that amendment and make the point of 


Upon this amendment? 


Mr. ROLLINS. Yes, sir. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so holds, 
Mr. ROLLINS. ow me to say just one word. At the proper 


time I propose to call the attention of the Senate to this matter more 
distinctly. Here is a bill termed an appropriation bill. It is not an 
appropriation bill, in my judgment, within the rules of the Senate. 
It is a bill having for its object the reorganization of the Navy. and 
incidentally there are nd pon for the support of the Navy 
There are provisions of law here, or will be when this bill becomes a 
law, for the completion of certain iron-clads, but this is not, in my 
judgment, an 0 e bill within the strict meaning of our 
rule, upon which such a point of order ought to besustained. With 
all due deference to the hair, if the Committee on Appropriations 
will come in here with a bill providing for the reorganization of the 
Navy, I submit that in all justice and all fairness any amendment 
leoking in that direction in which this bill goes should be in order 
and should not be overruled. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Chair will permit me to make a su tion 
upon that point. I understand the objection to this proposition of 
the Senator from California is that it is new legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine raises the 
point that it is general legislation. 

Mr. HALE. It is 3 legislation; it changes existing law; it 
is absolutely new; there is no such law now. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Now, my point is that a large part of this bill is 
of that precise character, so that if a committee shall desire to bar 
the Senate from changing its provisions it has only got to object that 
what we propose by way of amendment to the committee’s amend- 
ment is general legislation subject to the rule. I suppose whatever 
wey offer is amendable. 

r. LOGAN. The Senator is entirely mistaken in one respect 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let me get through, Here are some words in 
italics on the fourth page which we suppose to be the language of the 
Committee on 5 and a proposition is submi by the 
Senator from California aiming at grange and reductions in the 
Navy in a different way from that suggested by the committee. Now, 
if that is notin order, is any amendment of any description changing 
the terms of those words in italics in order? 

Mr. INGALLS. The amendment itself is not in order if anybody 
sees fit to object to it. : A 

Mr. RO S. I submit that if the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from California is not in order, nearly all the amendments 
proposed by the Committee on Appropriations go out for the same 
reason. They change existing law. If we are to have a point of 
order made here by the Committee on Appropriations, let us under- 
stanck it at the outset, and then he who makes the most points of 
order is the best fellow. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iwish to make a suggestion. 

Mr. ROLLINS. To test the matter I make the point of order on 
the amendment of the committee beginning in line 79. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow, I desire to make this sug- 
gestion: that when a point of order is decided there is nothing in 
order before the Senate except an appeal from that decision, if there 
8 ee with it. It is not in order to discuss it after it is 

ecided. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Has the point of order raised by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire been decided? 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam e bea the point of order made on the 
proposition of the Senator from California. It was decided, and 
then this debate arose on it after it was decided. I merely suggest 
asd it is not proper to discuss a point of order after it has been de- 
cided, 

Mr. HAWLEY. I appeal from the decision of the Chair, then. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I hope no such point will be made on this 


important matter. I do not understand that it was decided. Of 
course the Chair might have indicated that it held the point well 


en. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order now made by 
the Senator from New Hampshire is upon the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HAW. But lest I may lose the right to do so, I ap 
now from the decision of the Chair as to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I made that same point of order 
against the committee amendment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I want the question understood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not hear the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. The report of our p i will 
show I raised that point of order on the committee amendment, and 
it has not been decided. 

The PRESIDENT po tempore. The attention of the Chair was not 
called to the point of order. The Chair can decide both points read- 
ily. He has decided one point on the pension appropriation bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I appeal. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Did the Senator from California 
make the point of order on the amendment of the committee? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I did. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand that the Senator from Maine raised 
the point of order as to an amendment which was offered to the com- 
mittee’s amendment, and that the Chair has ruled upon that question 
of order, from which ruling the Senator from Connecticut appeals. 
I think the thing for the Senate to do is first to decide 9 

The PRESID Sea tempore. But the Senator from California 
insists that he raised the first point of order on the amendment of the 
committee. The Chair didnot hear it. If the Senator insists that 
he raised the point of order on the amendment of the committee, 
that is first in order. 

Mr. HALE. What is that point of order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is on the amendment from line 
79 to 87 inclusive. 

Mr. HALE. Upon the point of order 

Mr. INGALLS. It is not debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not debatable. The Chair 
decided the same question on the pension appropriation bill on 
an amendment of the Committee on Appropriations to that bill. 
Although the amendment of the committee is in the line of the 
provision of the House, it is still general legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. And is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT tem Not in order. 

Mr. HALE. The Chair decides, then, that the amendment of the 
committee is out of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir; and he made the same 
decision upon the pension a ph gene bill. 

Mr. E. Then we fall back upon the provision of the House 


bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection to thatif the Senate prefer that. 
We endeavored to adapt it to what we supposed would be the judg- 
ment of the Senate, 

Mr. ROLLINS. That puts us all on the same plane. 

Mr. MORGAN. That compels us to take the House bill without 
any amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The same point was raised on the 
pension appropriation bill and decided by the Senator from -Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. 5 then occupying the chair. The meaning of the 
rule is that there be no general legislation of any kind on an 
appropriation bill. The Senate rules cannot affect the text of the 
bi as it came from the House; but no committee has authority, if 
the point of order is raised, to alter by amendment the provisions of 
the bim as they come from the House if the alteration proposed is 


neral legislation. 

8 HACE. Now I have no objection, as that point of order is 
weap? made, to take the House bill as it is. 

The P SIDENT pro tempore. Then the question is on striking 
out in lines 78 and 79 the words “‘ fifty surgeons and ninety assistant 
and passed assistant s ms.” 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to ans re? OP the scope of the 
ruling of the Chair, if I may be permitted, because this is a very 
serious question in regard to the authority of the Senate. Does the 
Chair hold that if general legislation on a given subject is before the 
Senate in order by reason of the fact that it has come from the House 
of Representatives as part of a pro appropriation bill, that gen- 
eral legislation cannot be amended by changing its character by per- 
fectly germane amendments disposing of the same matter in the same 
way but perfecting or changing the mechanism? For instance, sp 
pose the Mouse sends up here a proposition on an appropriation bi 
that there shall be hereafter a bureau of industry which shall con- 
sist of a commissioner and a deputy commissioner and ten clerks of 
the first class and ten of the second class ; that is in the bill; cannot 
the Appropriations Committee move to amend that by saying that 
there hal be five clerks of the first class, that ins of a commis- 
sioner there shall be a secretary or superintendent, and vary those 
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details? If that be true, it puts the whole legislation of the Senate 
in a sack of which the House of Representatives ties the string. 
Without any reference to its effect on this controversy with the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in this particular case, I hope the Senate 
will pause before they put themselves in that position. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the view which the Senator from Massachusetts 
takes is right and the Chair is wrong in holding that the amendment 
reported by the committee is subject to the point of order that it is 

eneral legislation, how can it be possible when a member of the 
nate moves an amendment to the committee’s amendment that 
that is out of order? If the Chair is right in his holding as to the 
amendment of the commiteee the whole will go out together, and, as 
the Senator from Massachusetts suggests, the Senate is in a bag tied 
by the House of Representatives, and we take what they send to us. 

But, sir, assume the other position, that the committee can come 
in here with amendments comprising general legislation, and that 
no member of the Senate can move an amendment to their amend- 
ments in the same line, how is it that the Senate itself is not in the 
bagof the Committee on Appropriations if that amendment to their 
amendment is not inorder? The Chairis right all the way through, 
or wrong all the way through, and it is a very important question. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. This whole subject was discussed 
pretty extensively upon the pension appropriation bill. The amend- 
ments of the Committee on Appropriations in that case were in the 
line of the provisions adopted in the House. They were discussed 
here for two or three hours, and the Chair was of the opinion-then, 
and is now, that to carry out our rules any amendment which pro- 
posed general legislation, which altered the law, was not in accord- 
ance with our rules, being general legislation on an appropriation 
bill. The rule is that there shall be no general legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. The Senate has chosen to say that. If this is not 
general legislation, the Chair does not know what it is. 

Mr. HOAR. This is not an amendment to the bill that the Sena- 
tor from California proposes, but it is an amendment to a proposed 


amendment. He is not proposing toalteralaw ; he may vote against 
that afterward. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This is the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. HOAR. I know. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the amendment of the com- 
mittee, not the amendment of the Senator from California, that the 
Chair is ruling on. 

Mr. BAYARD. I wish to ask a question of the Chair because I 
consider that the effect of this ruling may lead us to very extraor- 
dinary results if I understand its full force. Under the Constitu- 
tion each House may determine the rules of its proceeding, and I 
can comprehend that it is not in the power of the Senate to object 
to the consideration of measures that come to us from the House of 
Representatives because of the form under which they come, or of 
the rule under which they come. Therefore the House of Repre- 
sentatives may present, and in the present case certainly has pre- 
sented general legislation upon an appropriation bill that could not 
have been done originally in the Senate, I apprehend that all of 
the rule, the purview of its meaning and the scope of its effect is 
in regard to amendments offered here originally in the Senate; that 
is to say, there cannot be an amendment to a general appropriation 
bill which pro general legislation, offered in the Senate; or at 
least if it is offered, it is objectionable under the twenty-ninth rule. 
But can it be that where the House has sent us legislation, that legis- 
lation being general in its nature, and not pertaining to appropria- 
tions, it isnot open to the objections to which amendments to appro- 


_ priations under Rules 27, 28, and 29 are open? 


Therefore, I hold that any member of the Senate can move to amend 
the text of general legislation that comes to us from the House, that 
any committee may order a member to do it, and that it is not in 
conflict with the meaning, and cannot be in conflict with the mean- 
ing of Rule 29. Rule is a Senate rule. It does not affect the 
forms of legislation in the House ; it only affects the forms of legis- 
lation in the Senate; and when we have general legislation that is 
one thing; when we have . mys on an appropriation bill that is 
another thing. The House choose tosend us bothcombined. Then 
1 “y our rules in the Senate that apply to 
app icable to that portion of the bill that comes from the House 
which proposes general legislation, and the rules of the Senate that 
affect appropriation bills are applicable to that portion of the House 
bill that proposes appropriations only. But surely if a general law 
under cover of an appropriation bill comes to us, it is to be treated 
according to the rules of the Senate and under the general laws of 
legislation, and any member of the Senate can move to perfect it in 
the ordinary way in the first or second degree, and any committee 
of the Senate may do so. 

Our rule is intended only to affect bills of general appropriation, 
but when you find a bill that under any action of the House is not 
only a bill for general appropriations, but is also a bill for general 
legislation, you are obliged to adapt your rules in order to apply 
them in reason, either to amend the general legislation or to amend 
the general appropriations according to the rules of the Senate af- 
erag those two classes of subjects. If you do not, what is the 


general legislation are 


apd You are bound as in cast-iron to the text of the bill the 
Iouse may send you; you cannot amend it in any degree; you must 


adopt or rejectit in whole; you cannot improve it. The fact is you 
can only amend the bill by voting against the entire bill. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Let me ask the Senator—— 

Mr. BAYARD. Let me illustrate further. If I am right in this 
the matter is veryimportant. Suppose a general appropriation bill 
should contain but a single item of general appropriation to carry 
out the existing law, and that all the rest of the bill should be en- 
tirely general legislation. Now, coming into the Senate, what rules 
of amendment are you to adopt? Are you to say because there is one 
item of appropriation on that bill its character is so changed that 
you cannot amend it in any partons yon cannot perfect it, aid the 
only thing to do is to vote down the bill or to accept it, for that is 
precisely the result we are brought to. If what I understand to be 
the effect of the ruling is carried out, you cannot amend general 
legislation because the House has coupled it with general appropria- 
tions. I do not think we can be prepared for that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, there are two questions of fact to 
be determined. First, is this a general appropriation bill; and I 
apprehend however much or little legislation it may have upon it, it 
will not change its character of being a bill making appropriations 
for the support of the Navy. It is one of the general appropriation - 
bills. The next question of fact to be determined is, is the amend- 
ment proposed general legislation? If so, it does not matter whether 
it is reported by a committee or offered by a Senator. Rule 29 pro- 
vides that— 

No amendment which proposes eral legislation shall be received to an 
general appropriation bill. = sy 3 

It cannot matter whether reported by a committee or offered by a 
Senator upon this floor, if it is upon a general appropriation bill, and 
the amendment proposes whether by a committee or by a Senator, 
proposes general legislation, it is expressly forbidden by the twenty- 
ninth rule; and therefore the ruling of the Chair is bound to be sus- 
tained. Indeed, the Chair could not have ruled otherwise, as it seems 
to me, than as the Chair has ruled. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Tennessee remove a difficulty 
I have got if he can? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will if I can. 

Mr. BECK. It is this: the House have sent us a bill containing 
a proposition which is clearly general legislation, which they have 
the right to do, I assume. They have done it, at any rate, and we can- 
not question it. We may regard their provision as a good amend- 
ment of the law, but not a perfect amendment, and seek to amend it 
by new legislation. That we cannot do, as the Chair says. There- 
fore we reject the House amendment, and we go into a committee ot 
conference with the House amendment rejected. The House say, 
„We will adhere to our amendment, but we will agree to modifications 
of it such as may suit you in carrying out the views of the Senate,” 
and they are agreed to by the conferees. The House bill is amended 
in conference. Then it is in order, and no point of order can be raised 
against it. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I put a question right there? 

Mr. BECK. The ruling of the Chair may be the law, but that rule 
adhered to compels us to accept what the House has done or strike 
it out; and if we strike it out and go into conference we give the 
conferees a power that we have not gotourselves. While the 1 
may be law, it is an absolute absurdity for the Senate to tie itse 
down in that way. 

Mr. BAYARD. Would not a motion to strike out a portion of the 
noone proposition be anamendment? Isnot that one form of amend- 
ment 

Mr. HARRIS. My answer to the Senator from Delaware would be 
that it is a form of amendment, but I hardly think it would be con- 
strued into general legislation, and therefore a motion to strike out 
the whole or a part of the legislation that comes from the House 
would hardly be decided or held by the Chair to be general legisla- 
tion. Such a motion I apprehend to be in order. 

In answer to the Senator from Kentucky, I say that if the Senate 
shall amend by striking out a part or the whole of the legislation 
that is contained in this bill as it comes from the House, and the 
House shall insist upon its provisions, a committee of conference 
would have perfect power to modify the clauses so amended accord- 
ing to the judgment of the committee, and I 55 that no ques- 
tion of order could be made upon the report of the committee, but 
the two Houses would have to sit in judgment, and finally decide 
whether they should adopt the report of the committee or reject it 
as a whole. 

Mr. HOAR. May J ask the Senator a question before he sits down, 
with a view of testing the extreme to which he would go? Suppose 
the House on this bill had proposed new general legislation which 
enacted that persons embezzling some of the funds herein appropri- 
ated should be punished by imprisonment not exceeding twenty 
years, or that persons making false answers in some examination 
should be so punished, would it in his judgment be out of order to 
propose in the Senate to reduce the term of imprisonment to ten years, 
on the ground that it was proposing general legislation here? 

Mr. HARRIS. Ishould incline to the opinion that even that amend- 
ment would be properly held to be general legislation. 5 
if general legislation, if I make no mistake in that, such an amend- 
ment is prohibited by the very letter as well as the plain and unmis- 
takable spirit of the rule. 
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Mr. HOAR. 


If the Senator will pardon me, does not that 
tion indicate to his mind the fallacy of the whole proposition? 
is not an amendment, in the sense of our rules, proposing general 


ues- 
his 


legislation. The general legislation has been already proposed; it 
isin order. To propose is to place before the Senate. Now, the 
House proposes to the Senate general legislation, and an amendment 
proposing to amend that is not an original proposition of general 
Te islation under the rules. 

r. HARRIS. My answer to the Senator from Massachusets will 
be to ask the Senator another question. Isthe amendment reported 
by the committee general legislation? If it is not, then it is not 
objectionable under the twenty-ninth rule. 

Mr. HOAR. It is a modification of the general legislation in the 
House bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is this as a matter of fact general legislation? 
That is the crucial test. 

Mr. HOAR. No. 

Mr. HARRIS. If it is not, then it is not prohibited by the twenty- 
ninth rule of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Is it general legislation? It proposes to take the gen- 
eral legislation proposed in a different way. It is not an original 
proposition of general legislation. 

Mr. HALE, President, for one I desire to avoid just the diffi- 
culty that has been pointed out by the Senator from Delaware, and 
that is putting this bill, without the consideration of the Senate upon 
its provisions, into a conference. I think that would be a calamitous 
thing. I think that nobody would desire to take that responsibility 
upon such important questions without the instruction of the Senate. 

Now, whatever may be the technical rule about new legislation or 
the change of law as applied by the Chair, I believe it to be unfor- 
tunate as applied to this bill. My intention, so far as I was in con- 
trol in ranning the bill, was to go through with the amendments of 
the Committee on Appropriations, and if they were rejected or 
adopted, when we got through with them, then if such an amend- 
ment as that suggested by the Senator from California was offered, 
not tomake the technical objection that it was a change of existing 
law, but to have the vote and judgment of the Senate upon it, so 
that we might see what this body wants to do fairly. But when 
this amendment in line 79 came up, the Senator from California, as 
he asserts, did make the point of order against it that it was new 
legislation; and that obliged me when he put in his amendment to 
make the point of order against that, for I could not of course con- 
sent that a point of order should be made with the risk of strikin, 
out the committee amendments and not make the same point o 
order against other amendments that were brought in. But whatI 


W was— 
r. MILLER, of California. I did not on that point of order, 
though I made it. It was passed over and was not decided by the 


Chair. When I offered my amendment, the Senator particularly 
made ee of order. 

Mr. HALE. Because the Senator himself had made the point of 
order before, notwithstanding the explanation that this amendment 
came from the Department itself. He did not press it, but he had 
the same privilege, and the 8 would be that on any other 
amendment he Would raise the point of order against the committee 
amendments, so that Jam obliged to make points of order upon 
everything that is brought in from outside. 

Now I think it would be very much better if we could go through 
with the bill as appropriations bills commonly are gone through, 
considering the committee amendments and passing upon them, vote 
them in or out or modify them, and then when we get through pro- 
ceed to consider other amendments for striking out a portion of the 
bill or the entire bill, or whatever may be the amendments that have 
any foundation in law, so that we get the judgment of the Senate 
on this bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr, President, every argument that has been em- 
ployed shows that the ruling of the Chair was right. No Senator has 
ventured to suggest that the interpretation given by the Chair to the 
rule was wrong; but it has been urged that the decision was incon- 
venient, that it was calamitous, that, as one Senator said, it would 
put the Senate in a bag, and that in various ways great difficulty and 
confusion might result yþut no Senator has ventured to say that the 
interpretation of the rule was not only technically but absolutely 
correct. 

Now the only answer to all that is, if the rule is wrong, if the rea- 
son of the rule has passed away, then change the rule, but do not be 
guilty of the absurdity of saying that the ruling of the Chair was 
wrong because an inconvenience results, 

I suggest, Mr, President, as the proper method out of this diff- 
culty, that the suggestion of the ator from Maine be adopted, 
that the point of order be neither pressed against the amendments 
offered by the Committee on Appropriations nor presented against 
amendments offered by a Senator, in order that this subject, con- 
fessedly of prime importance, may be discussed upon its merits. 

I suggest that the Chair ask the unanimous consent of the Senate 
brag one point of order under Rule 29 shall not be presented upon 
this bill. 

Mr.HALE. And that we proceed to consider the committee amend- 
ments and then proceed to consider other amendments under that 
agreement. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would undoubtedly be con- 
venient if the point of order were withdrawn. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If this is to be treated as a legislative bill, it 
ought to be treatedin the ordinary way as a legislative bill, open to 
amendment as we proceed, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When the Senate adopted thisrule 
the Senate never dreamed that a spore appropriation bill would 
be a common, ordinary legislative bill. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I desire to understand what the agreement is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from California 
withdraw his point of order and the Senator from Maine withdraw 
his, and let the bill proceed in the ordinary way? That is the best 
way, of course. The Chair has no doubt of the correctness of his 

g; but the best way in this matter is for both sides to waive 
the points of order. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Is it understood that an individual Senator can 
submit a motion looking to the matter of the reorganization of the 
Navy, as this is a bill having that purpose in view, and that neither 
the Committee on Appropriations nor any other committee will make 
the point of order? 

Mr. INGALLS. Not make the point of order that it is general 
legislation? Of course an amendment may be objectionable on other 
points of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point to be waived is that of 
general legislation. 

Mr. INGALLS. My suggestion went to that point alone, that the 
rule prohibiting general legislation on an appropriation bill should 
not be enforced against amendments offered to this bill. 

Mr. ROLLINS, I simply want to claim this, that the same lib- 
erty shall be extended to every other member of the Senate that 
there is to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HALE. My proposition is made because I cannot fail to see 
that the House of Representatives has put on a great deal of legis- 
lation here, and that, in the interest of fairness, in order that proper 
propositions may come before the Senate we should vary the rule; 
and I want it varied upon all sides, not only in favor of the committee 
amendments, but in favor of other propositions, so that the Senate 
may have the advantage of all the propositions before it and may 
consider them. No fairer proposition, it seems to me, could have 
been made. I could run the bill through on the ruling of the Chair 
and stick to the House legislation, but that is not so good legislation 
as that which the Committee on Appropriations has reported; and I 
do not think that would be in the interest of good legislation. 

I have no desire to get any unfairadvantage. I have no pride in 
getting a special bill through. I want somethin 5 done with the 
acquiescence of the Senate, and with the Senate behind me, and if I 
go to a committee of conference, I do not want to go into a con- 

erence without any action of the Senate on these matters that have 

been in controversy, thus leaving me blind without any instruction 
or without any support. I want the action and the deliberate ac- 
tion of the Senate on all these propositions. My suggestion is that 
we take this bill, take the committee amendments and consider 
them as we do on all appropriation bills, consider amendments ger- 
mane to them, and then when we get through, if there are any inde- 
pendent propositions that are proper on this bill do not e the 
point where there is general legislation on them, but let the Senate 
consider them. If anybody can make a fairer proposition than that, 
I shall wait and be glad to accept it. 

Mr. BAYARD. r. President, it is obvious that there is a want 
of comity between the rules of the Senate and the rules of the House 
in regard to appropriation bills, and the Senate is obliged on this 
bill to consider general legislation that would be obviously out of 
order had it originated in the Senate. 

I have no objection to passing by sub silentio our own rules so far 
as the forms of business sent us by the House may make it necessary; 
that is to say, I have no objection to every proposition of general 
legislation by the House in this bill being treated as bills of ordinary 
legislation are and be amended accordingly and no rule be cited 
3 an amendment; but I should object and shall raise the ques- 
tion where there is general legislation originating in the Senate 
offered upon this bill. I say that where there is general legislation 
originating in the Senate on this bill, not by way of amendment 
to House propositions, not by way of perfecting the text of general 
legislation that came in this bill from the House, but original gen- 
eral 1 not suggested by the House, which did not come here 
from House, I do not think we have any right o pase by our own 
rules on that subject; and I hope therefore that they not be 
ignored but that the point of order will be raised against general 
legislation originating in the Senate upon an appropriation: bill, 

ow, Mr. President, one word more. Some time ago the claim was 
made—no matter by whom made—that the House had the right, in 
voting supplies to carry on the Government, to put conditions upon 
appropriation bills, to send them here with features of general legi 
lation, and say, ‘‘ Unless you shall agree to this the appropriation 
shall not become a law.” To that n at all times I stood 
in the most unquestioned opposition. I never agreed to it publicly 
or 888 n the contrary, I denounced the proposition pub- 
licly and privately, because the doctrine would simply lead to this, 
that you would resolve all the powers of the Government into the 
hands of the House of Representatives. If they can grant supplies 
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on condition, if they can make appropriations only upon condition, 
then the whole Government lies at their feet, the judicial branch 
will depend upon their goon upon the terms that they can fur- 
nish the salaries. So of the Executive, so of the Army,so of the 
Navy, so of the postal service, and so o oy branch of the Gov- 
ernment. To that I never did consent, and I never will until my 
mind shall be radically changed upon that magen Tt is a consent 
which would place the operations of the whole Government in all 
its branches subject to any accidental majority of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I never shall concur in such an idea. 

Therefore it is that when they do send an appropriation bill coupled 
with general le tion I will not believe that they say, “ You are 
bound to accept our terms or go without an appropriation; your 
naval officers shall starve and your ships shall lie and rot if you do 
not with us in our theory of organizing the Navy.” I do not 
believe the House of Representatives mean that. I do not believe 
for one instant they can stand upon such an issue. I will not pre- 
sume that they have assumed such a position as that. I think the 
difficulty in the present case, if difficulty there be, has arisen out of 
the want of conformity between the rules of the House, which per- 
mit a form of legislation upon a general appropriation bill which is 
forbidden by the rules of the Senate. s 

I have no objection in this case to pass upon these propositions of 
the House. I am not quick to make issues with the different branches 
of this Government. I do not think that is the spirit in which this 
Government should be carried on, looking out for occasions to make 
differences and embracing every opportunity of making opposition. 
I do not believe init. Iam therefore willing in the present case to 
treat the features of general legislation as spen to amendment in the 
ordinary way as they come to us from the House, ein 3 originated 
there. I have no objection to trying that on this bill; but I do ob- 
ject to ignoring the plain, manifest rules of the Senate which forbid 
amendments originating general legislation to be ingrafted on an 
appropriation bill. Therefore as they occur I shall raise the ques- 
tion of order; but where the simple og pers is of perfecting the 
general legislation that comes from the House I do not care; we 
might as well pass upon it. 

r. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask the unanimous consent of the 
Senate that the present question of order be withdrawn, and that 
by unanimons consent all amendments reported by the Committee 
on Appropriations and offered by other Senators, germane and per- 
tinent to the legislation contained in this bill as it came from the 
House, shall be acted upon by the Senate independent of the question 
of order. That is a means of bridging over this difficulty. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to say a word or two as concisely as pos- 
sible. General legislation on rs {pet bills is unwise. That is 
the judgment of the Senate, and it has put it into the form of a rule. 
That is in general the judgment of the House, but it has made an ex- 
ception upon appropriation bills for certain purposes. Now, when 

eneral legislation upon an appropriation bill comes from the House 
Face it compels the annulment of our rule that we will not have 
general legislation on . bills; otherwise we are deprived 
of a constitutional right. By the Constitution and the spirit of the 
Government both Houses are made entirely equal in the considera- 
tion of all bills and amendments with one exception. Revenue bills 
shall originate in the House, but lest the Senate should be hampered, 
the Constitution says the Senate may propose amendments to those. 
This rule of ours under this construction—and I cannot see but that 
the Chair is right in giving it this construction—is, in my judgment, 
unconstitutional, for I hold that we cannot by one of our rules de- 
prive ourselves of the right to a full and equal consideration of every 


item of any bill. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, the decision of the Chair, 
in my opinion, is clearly right. I hold that the amendment proposed 
in this case is general legislation, and the consequences which have 
been depicted here all result from a violation of the organic law of 
this body, because it never was contemplated that the Senate should 
be called upon to amend a bill of this kind that had in it legislation 
of this description, and there was no logical course open to the Sen- 
ate but to do what was attempted to be done last evening, to strike 
it all out, because that legislation which cannot be amended under 
the rules of the Senate the Senate ought not to be called upon to 
consider at all. How can you consider this general legislation on 
this bill when you cannot amend it as pro by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs or by the members of it? Then there is no logical re- 
sult but one that can follow from that, and it is that that legislation 
ought to go off entirely, and it is not proper that the Senate should 
pass upon it and refer it toa conference committee of the two Houses 
and let them make up the bill without regard to the sense of this 
body; that would be worse still. Of course unanimous consent can 
do anything in this body, but this only shows that the consequences 
which follow are a disregard of our own rules in the conduct of the 
public business. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I do not pretend to know much about 
rules, but the Senator from Florida seems to think that if we had 
referred the bill back to the committee yesterday with an order to 
strike out all the legislation in it we should have been at the end of 
our trouble, whereas it is pots apparent that after we had 
stricken it all out and brought it back here the question would have 
been upon each amendment offered by the committee not agreeing 


with what had been done in striking out the action of the House, 
and the action of the House could have been restored by the vote of 
the Senate just as absolutely after we had stricken it ont as it car. 
be now by a vote of the Senate here. And after it was stricken ont 
by a vote of the Senate, if it was so stricken out, it would go back 
to the House, and the House might say “it shall not be stricken 
out.” What is left then to a committee of conference? When that 
committee of conference meets, the conferees of the Senate may 
agree with the House with an amendment to insert what the House 
had originally inserted in the bill together with the amendments 
that the Senate Committee on Appropriations offered to insert. That 
would be legitimate and would paag all these matters before the 
Senate, and they could not be touched by a point of order. 

There is where the difficnlty comes in, and the trouble that we are 
in is not because of any violation of the rules of the Senate, as the 
Senator from Florida suggests; the trouble is that we are denying 
to the House of Representatives the right to insert this character of 
legislation in an appropriation bill. Our rules forbid us to bring 
general legislation in upon an appropriation bill, but we do not know 
and we have no right to assume that the rules of thé House of Rep- 
resentatives prohibit them from imposing general legislation on an 
appropriation bill. They have done it. presumption is that they 
had a right to do it. Whether they had the right or not, we have no 
business to question what they have done in that regard. That is well 
settled, and finding it here we have to deal with the thing legiti- 
mately in the bill and we ought to have the right to amend it because 
we have the right, as the Senator from Connecticut well said, to con- 
sider all these questions on equal terms with the House. If we do 
not, then we transfer all our powers to a committee of conference that 
nobody denies has the right to amend the amendments of the Senate 
as it may see fit and no point of order can touch it. 

I do not pretend to say that technically the interpretation of the 
rule is not correct as given by the President of the Senate, but I do 
say that that rule, in my bees eer has no application to legislation 
that comes to us on any bill from the House of Representatives. It 
only prevents us from originating legislation here; it does not pre- 
vent us from considering and amending legislation that they see fit 
to send to us, because these are things over which we have no con- 
trol. We cannot revise their rules; we cannot find fault with what 
they have done. We have got to consider what they send to us. And 
I for one do not believe our rules can tie us down, or that the decision 
of the Chair is Vane in uyog that we shall be tied down ; and if an 
appeal is taken, Í for one shall vote that that decision is wrong, and 
that the rule does not apply to legislation that comes to us from the 
House of Representatives. It only limits us here from putting new 
legislation upon appropriation bills, and does not prevent us from 
considering what is rightfully, so far as we are concerned, in the bill, 
perfecting it, and treating it as we may think best. If the decision 
of the Chair is right, it turns over to conferees on the part of 
the Senate when they meet with three conferees of the House, a 
power which the Senate itself does not have, and I deny that any 
rule can have such a construction. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The Senator says that the reason of our 
rule with respect to amendments on N Pease bills does not ap- 
ply to this case. I ask him why? I ask him as a thoughtful states- 
man what is the reason of this rule? Where the reason of the rule 
applies the rule itself will apply, but where the reason is not appli- 
cable of course the rule passes amar: 

Now, I say that every reason which lies at the foundation of the 
rule in its ieee to amendments rg oar ing in the Senate and 

ut upon a bill that has nothing of this kind of legislation on it is 
Just as applicable here as it is in the other case; and why? What was 
this rule intended to guard against? It was intended to guard against 
in ing on appropriation bills legislation that could not go through 
without being put there. That was the purpose of it. it was the 
intention of that rule to cut off all legislation from this description 
of bills that was not meritorious enough, well-considered enough to 
stand upon its merits and receive the sanction of both Houses upon 
those merits. When you propose either in the Committee on Appro- 
priations or in the Senate to bring forth new legislation and put it 
upon an appropriation bill, even though it may amend a provision 
of the House which is general legislation, it @mes within the objec- 
tion of this rule and the spirit of it. 

Mr. BECK. This legislation is in the bill now, is it not? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It is in. 

Mr. BECK. Is it not rightfully in so far as the Senate is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I think not. 

Mr. BECK. Then if you strike it out can it not be restored by the 
House and put in by our conferees if we agree with them? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I would never consent to put it in. 

Mr. BLAIR. I rise to a parliamentary a a I should like to 
ask if the conference report contains general legislation if that is not 
equally open to the par of order that may be raised under the 
twenty-ninth rule? How can it be that the conference report can 


come in here with what isin its nature an amendment to the bill 
and is general legislation and it not be subject to the same point of 
order? I should like some one who understands the law of the Sen- 


ate to answer that question.. 
Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from Cal- 
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ifornia to withdraw his point of order, and the Senator from Maine 
to withdraw his point of order, and the Senator from Kansas to ask 
unanimous consent that upon this bill amendments should be offered 
with oe to legislative topics. Now, can the Chair put that 
nestion 
3 Mr. ANTHONY. I with what the Senator from Delaware has 
said. While I am willing to waive objections to amendments pre- 
sented by the committee or by Senators in modification of the legis- 
lation presented by the House, I am not willing to waive the point 
of order npon legislation that comes to us originally from the com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iperfectly agree with the Senator. Ido not think 
the Committee on rh pee ought to have any more power to 
originate legislation than any other committee of this body. Inever 
have so considered and the committee do not so consider. 

Mr. ANTHONY. They have sent it here. 

Mr. HARRIS. I asked unanimous consentof the Senate some time 
since that all points of order be withdrawn; that all amendments re- 

rted by the committee which were germane and pertinent to the 
Tigialation that the bill contains as it came from the House, and all 
amendments offered by other Senators which were ane and per- 
tinent to the legislation contained in the bill, should be acted upon 
by the Senate independent of questions of order; and let the question 
of order be made upon all other amendments proposing general legis- 
lation. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That will do. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is substantially the proposition. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I shall refuse my consent to any ar- 
rangement which is predicated upon the correctness of the interpre- 
tation of the rule which seems to meet the assent of a majority of the 
members of the Senate who have spoken. If this rule means that, 
ht to be abolished or changed. There has been a reductio ad 
um by thisinterpretation in the statements of the Senator from 
Kentucky and the Senator from Tennessee, Ifthe rule means what 
has been sup , then it denies to the Senate powers which it puts 
into the hands of its conference committee, and nowhere else. e 
Senator from Tennessee concedes that this construction leads the Sen- 
ate to this absurdity, that if the House attach to an appropriation 
bill general legislation providing for a punishment of some offense 
with reference to the Navy imprisonment for ten years, you cannot 
move an amendment here reducing that term of imprisonment to nine 
years. That absurd result fortifies the belief in my mind that the rule 


the Ia ep ELE EN » meant by this rule is th 

e “proposin egislation” meant by this rule is the 
bringing that 9 general legislation before the Senate. An 
amendment panig before the Senate a new general law is not in 
order here; but when the House sends up that new general law, to 
. moye to amend its detail, to perfect it, to change it, to alter it by 
other ee erf 5 the same result, is not 
‘í proposing general legislation” within the meaning of the rule. It 
is merely proposing to modify by amendment. The amendment is 
not proposed by the Senate until it is adopted and becomes a part of 
the original bill, and acoordhigly it is merely modifying what is 
already proposed and has got before the Senate. In other words, our 
rule is intended to prohibit the bringing before the Senate or origi- 
nating by amendment, and not the perfecting what has already had 
8 else where in order and has already been brought before the 

ate. 

Now, therefore, if Iam right in my view, this whole difficulty is 
solved. If I am wrong in my view, as a majority of the gentlemen 
who have spoken seem tothink, then it is time the Senate extricated 
itself from this dilemma by a change of its rule, not by a unanimous 
consent which permits the evil to continue. 

: 15 Been Has there been an appeal from the decision of the 
hair 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, No, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. The points of order have been withdrawn, and 
2 there is no question pending upon which the Chair can 

ecide. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then the amendment of the committee is before 
the Senate for action. 

Mr. pest Then Jam in error, and let this debate go on with- 
out end. 

Mr. HARRIS. No debate is in order without an appeal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The debate cannot go further if 
there is no appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr, CALL. There was a point of order made, and the Chair an- 
nounced its decision. Can there be no appeal? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There can be an appeal. 

Mr. CALL. Ienter an appeal, if I have a right to do so, and I 
wish to submit.a few observations u this point. 

I concur with the decision rendered by the Chair, but I think this 
is too important a subject to be passed over without full considera- 


it o 


tion. In my judgment, it involves an entire surrender of the con- 


stitutional rights and privileges of the Senate. The Constitution 
manifestly provides that the House, if it sees fit, shall put upon an 
appropriation bill general legislation; but it also provides that the 
Senate shall in the exercise of its duty, if it sees fit, prohibit gen- 
eral legislation upon any appropriation bill. 

Now, the Senate has declared, as has been asserted by my col- 


ieas in plain and imperative terms that no general legislation 
shall be placed upon any appropriation bill; yet the Senator from 
Kentucky and other Senators rise here and say that cannot mean an 
appropriation bill that comes from the House. Where else can an 
appropriation bill come from but from the House? And, as my col- 
a, Cs has stated, the reason of the rule applies fully and entirely 
to it. 

What are the consequences of the other interpretation? Senators 
gravely say here that if the House sees fit to put upon an appropri- 
ation hots, Spee legislation, it destroys the authority and the power 
of this body to adopt its own rules of proceeding, and say there shall 
not be, in the interest of the public, general legislation upon appro- 
priation bills. But not only that, the House has authority to sa 
that there shall be general legislation upon an appropriation bil, 
and all the rules of the Senate that require a reference of particular 
subjects to particular committees are by that action of the House 
set aside, and when the bill comes here the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, a small portion of the Senate, refuse r to any of the 
committees appointed under the rules of the Senate, and by that 
action of the House the entire consideration of that subject is vested 
in that committee. 

Why, Mr. President, in my judgment it violates the constitutional 
rights and duties of the Senate and of every Senator here. Why 
should there not be a rule prohibiting general legislation upon the 
appropriation bills from the House, as well as amendments that 
originate inthe Senate? There can be no Md Naar bills, as the 
rule says, except those that come from the House. It was not be- 
cause t ey came or did not come from the House that the rule was 
adopted, but because the principle of committing subjects which 
required the examination of other and special committees was de- 
clared by the Senate to be essential to the due and orderly and wise 
course of legislation. 

The idea that a conference committee has power not derived from 
the Senate or from the House and superior to the rules and the ex- 
ercise of organic power by either the House or the Senate has no 
foundation in reason. Where does it get its authority? Certainly 
unless there is some constitutional provision that the conferees of 
the two bodies are an independent organic body, not controlled and 
governed by the voice of the Senate, they can have no such power. 

But, Mr. President, this only serves to illustrate the impropriety 
of this action. It overthrows all the rules of proceeding, both those 
that require the careful deliberation of special committees upon 
arora) subjects and those that assert the great cardinal principle 
that bills for raising specific sums of money for specific and ascer- 
tained p s committed to particular Senators for that specific 
inquiry alone shall not be accompanied by provisions which revolu- 
tionize the whole legislative and executive system of the Goyern- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I move to lay the appeal from the 
decision of the Chair upon the table. Let us end this matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Senator from Tennessee moves 
to lay the appeal from the decision of the Chair on the table. 

ons CALL. I withdraw the appeal; I only wanted to say a few 
wo 


Mr. HARRIS. Then I appeal from the decision of the Chair, and 
I move to lay the appeal on the table, so as to dispose of this ques- 
tionof order. 

The PRESIDENT pro empora The question is upon laying on the 
table the appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The Senate refused to lay the appeal on the table, there being on 
a division—ayes 18, noes 21. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, my views on questions of this kind 
are such perhaps as entitle me to be classified as an old fogy,” but 
I hold that when we have rules under which we propose to act in the 
Senate we ought to adhere to them or else ab: te them. I object to 
paoe a rule and pretending acting under itin the Senate, and setting 
it aside in a particular case by unanimous consent. It is not a par- 
liamentary method of procedure, and the country has no security 
when the Senate of the United States finds itself in a condition when 
it must abrogate its own rules by unanimous consent in order to 
proceed with the public business, 

Ifthe first clause of the twenty-ninth rule is so much in the way of 
the progress of this bill as it came to us from the House of Repre- 
sentatives that we cannot get along with the bill except by unani- 
mous consent dispensing with the application of that rule to this 
measure, then one of two things is certain, that the bill ought to go 
down in its present form or the rule ought to go down, for I have 
never before seen the Senate in a condition where an ap was 
made to it by any Senator that by unanimous consent one of its rules 
should be removed as an obstruction to the progress of business on 
a certain bill; and Jam afraid of any such precedent as that. I would 
rather not participate in it; I would rather withhold consent in 
order that the Senate may find some safer method of extricating 
itself from the present embarrassment. 

It is admitted on all hands that the embarrassment under which 
the Senate is laboring cannot be attributed as a fault to this body 
or to any ofits committees. If there be any fault in the attitude of 
this question before the Senate and before the country to-day, it is 
from the fact that the House of Representatives has assumed to vio- 
late what may be termed an admitted principle of parliamentary law 
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in this country that the appropriation bills shall not be used asa 
vehicle by which general legislation can be imposed upon the coun- 
try, that the appropriation bills shall not be so handled in their pas- 
sage through the Senate, to say the least of it, as that persons inter- 
ested in certain legislation which otherwise might not meet the ap- 
roval of the country can ingraft that legislation upon these in- 
1 measures and force its acceptance against the will of the 
Houses. 
Our rule has a peculiar reading, Mr. President, one that I think 
the Senate ought to pay some attention to. Our rule is that— 


No amendment which proposes general legislation shall be received to any gen- 
eral appropriation bill. i pa 


Was it the purpose of the Senate in the adoption of this rule to con- 
fine the objection.to which it applies to amendments to the bill? I 
insist that it was not. It was the purpuse of the Senate to confine 
its rule to amendments originating in the Senate to appropriation 
bills originating in the Senate. At the time of the adoption of this 
rule it was not conceded, and so far as I am concerned it has never 
been conceded and will never be, that the Senate has no right to 
originate an appropriation bill. That is a species of parliamentary 
concession that has been made sub silentio or tacitly for years and 
years together. So it appears at least for six or seven years almost 
without objection; but there is no warrant for it in the Constitu- 
tion. The Senate has as much right to originate an appropriation 
bill as the House has, and no man can point out in the Constitution 
of the United States any clause of it that by the most strained and 
forced construction can be held to cut off the Senate from the power 
to originate general appropriation bills appropriating money. The 
only clause that applies to that subject at all is this: 


All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives ; but 
the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as on other bills. 


Bills relating tothe raising of revenue, and not to the expenditure 
of money; and that is the only section I have ever heard quoted in 
this body or elsewhere as justifying the proposition that the Senate 
has no right to originate an appropriation bill. 

Now, sir, the twenty-ninth rule was adopted upon the express idea 
that the Senate has a right to originate an appropriation bill, for the 
Senate up to that time had never conceded that we had no such right. 
Hence the language of the rule is perfectly appropriate that in the 
Senate or in any committee of the Senate an appropriation bill origi- 
inating here shall not be amended by ingrafting upon it general legis- 
slation. That is the reason why the word“ amendment“ was used 
instead of the other phrase, which onght to have been used, that the 
Senate shall not receive or consider any general appropriation bill 
coming from the House which contains any matter of general legis- 
lation. When it is remembered that this rule was framed upon the 
hypothesis and the assumption and the claim and the demand by 
the Senate that it had the right to originate appropriation bills, and 
when it is construed in connection with that fact, the language of 
the rule is perfectly simple and plain. 

Then what shall we do in a case of this kind when the House sends 
to us a general appropriation bill which, according to their rules or 
contrary to their rules, (for it is none of our business, it appears, ) 
may contain legislation? Our proper plan is to substitute for that 
bill a bill originating in the Senate that contains no general legisla- 
tion, and send them an appropriation bill according to our rules, and 
which we are permitted by our sense of respect for the Constitution 
of the country to put in reach of the House. If this bill had been 
moved here as a Senate bill and substituted for the House bill sent 
to us appropriating money for the support of the Navy, then the ques- 
tion of originating an amendment in the Senate or in any of its com- 
mittees would of course have stricken out every proposition that is 
said to contain general legislation. It is impossible for us to con- 
cede without doing away with the influence and the dignity of this 
body that the House of Representatives may send usa bill for gen- 
eral appropriations, may assume the exclusive jurisdiction of origi- 
nating that bill, may have upon it general legislation of a character 
entirely foreign to the general purpose of the bill itself, and that we 
are bound to take ihat, all that the House sends to us as being in 
order under the rules of the Senate, 

It is useless for us to have any rules at all, in fact it is useless for 
us to parade ourselves before the world as an independent legislative 
body, if having rules the House at its own option and on its own mo- 
tion can send to us bills which we are obli to consider as the 
House sends them here, no matter what our rules are about them. 
That is an attitude which I do not wish to assume. 

I am very liberal in one respect about appropriation bills. I be- 
dieve that everything is germane to an appropriation bill concern- 
dng the Say and the Navy which determines the manner of the 

uture expenditure of money. I think it is a necessary power to be 

rved in the hands of both these legislative tribunals so to control 

he Army and Navy upon . bills as to regulate in future 

ttheir numbers, their de, their rank, their pay, their distribution, 

{their armament, their expenditures of every kind, and even the 
‘places in which they shall be required to serve. 

I am liberal upon that proposition because I think that the appro- 
priations for the Army and the Navy stand upon ground peculiar to 
themselves, and that whatever disposition we see proper to make 


of the Army or the Navy in respect to its organization, its increase 
or its reduction, its pay or its employment in one place or in an- 
other, or in one service or another, is a matter entirely germane to 
the subject, and is not, therefore, general legislation in the sense 
that is denounced under the twenty-ninth rule. 

That is my view of it, and it was upon that ground mainly that 
I voted ee the reference back of this bill to the committee, be- 
lieving that they had the right to sweep over this field that they 
have occupied. 

I had no doubt of it upon the ground that here is a peculiar duty 
resting upon Congress whenever an appropriation bill comes in here 
that atfects the Army or the Navy, that does not apply to a sundry 
civil bill, or a legislative, executive, and judicial bill, or any other 
of the great . bills that we are required to consider in 
the conduct of this Government. That is the reason I voted with 
the committee yesterday that they had a perfect right to put these 
amendments on if they chose todoso. Now I believe that the House 
has a right to po these amendments on if it chooses, because this 
relates to the Navy. Therefore I am convinced that these amend- 
ments ought to be allowed to come in from the hand of any Senator 
or of any committee of this body, because they are germane unless 
they are ruled out upon the ground that they increase expenditure, 
and that is really the only objection that can be made to them, that 
they increase expenditures. 

But I am opposed to setting aside our rule. Ido not see any occa- 
sion for it. y believe that the Senate at this moment has the full 
jurisdiction of every provision in this bill that has been sent here by 
the House, and has been reported back by our committee, and that 
it is entirely relevant and entirely germane and proper for any Sen- 
ator to offer any amendment to this bill that Tie thinks will im- 
prove it. 

Not seeing the necessity for setting aside our rules at all, not con- 
curring with the Chair in its ruling that the amendment is out of 
order ; although I take a different ground from that which the 
Chair took on the subject, I shall be compelled to vote against sus- 
taining the ruling of the Chair upon this appeal, and I cannot give 
my consent to an abrogation of this rule. Ivery much prefer, if 
consent is asked, that a motion to set aside the rule shall be made 
and lay over until to-morrow morning until it can be considered in 
due order under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I am compelled to differ with 
the Chair in its construction of this rule. The rule says: 

No amendment which proposes - 
eral hoor rad bill; 5 shall Le ey r eee othe 
subject-matter contained in the bill be received. 

What does that mean? That means that any amendment which 
is aranana or relevant to the subject-matter contained in the bill 
shall be received. Ifthe bill is simply a naked appropriation, then 
any 1 is not relevant or germane to it, and therefore it is 
excluded under the first clause because it is general legislation to 
the appropriation bill proposed by the amendment in the Senate. 

The next clause is: 

Nor shall any amendment to any item or clause of such bill be received which 
does not relate thereto. $ 

That clanse means that any amendment to any item or clause which 
does relate directly thereto shall be received. If there be in an ap- 
propriation bill coming from the House clauses of legislation, then 
any amendment which is pertinent or relevant to that legislation is 
in order. Ifthe bill be a naked appropriation you cannot attach to 
any item in that bill any amendment which pro legislation; but 
if the bill itself contains general legislation, then any amendment 
which is germane or relevant to that subject-matter is in order, and 
any amendment to any item or clause of that legislation which relates 
to it, amends it, or modifies it, is in order. 

Mr. VANCE. Then the amendment of the Senator from California 
is in order in the opinion of the Senator? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think it is, unquestionably. I do not think 
there is any doubt of the power of the Senate, the right of the Sen- 
ate, under the literal and proper construction of this rule, to take 
any House appropriation bill which has general legislation upon it 
and amend, change, or alter that legislation in any way that is ger- 
mane or pertinent; but you cannot go to that soproprianon bill, to 
an item making an 0 and propose and offer to that gen- 
eral legislation which is not pertinent. have no doubt that the 
amendments of the committee are in perfect order under that rule 
and the amendment of the Senator from California is in order; and 
we are powerless if the construction I have given is not correct, 
The House sends us legislation. We can only àct upon it. If we re- 
ject it that does not end it; wecannot amend it; we cannot modify 
it, and I say when the reason of a rule ceases the rule itself ceases. 
But the reason has not ceased here. The reason is prover and just. 
It is proper and just under that rule that any amendment proposing 
general legislation to any clause or item of the bill which is not it- 
self legislation shall not be in order, but any amendment which pro- 

to alter, amend, change, or modify any legislation contained 
in the bill is perfectly in order, and therefore I shall vote to over- 
rule the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. Mr. President, I confess that I am somewhat sur- 
prised at the line of argument of my friend from Missouri who is al- 
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ent and so logical in his con- 
is and what it means: 


most invariably so correct in his ju 
clusions. Now let us see what Rule 

No amendment which proposes general legislation shall be received to any gen- 
eral appropriation bill. 

The fret question R saq when an 8 e toa 

eneral appropriation bill is, does it propose general legislation, and, 
F 80, in t AS pee language this rule 5 shall not be received. 
It may not contain general legislation; but the rule proceeds: 

Nor shall any amendment not or relevant to the matter contained 
4n the bill be Teceived. Gn 7 

However clear the amendment may be of general legislation, if it 
be not germane or relevant it cannot be received under the plain 
meaning and literal reading of this rule. If either of these o 5 
tions—it does not require that both shall exist exists or is found to 
the amendment, it is condemned by Rule 29 and cannot be received 
in the Senate. Lf it contain general legislation, you need inquire no 
further; I care not how germane or relevant it may be to the general 

rovisions in the bill it is rejected because it proposes general legis- 

tion upon a general appropriation bill. If it have no general legis- 
lation in it, but be not pomene or relevant to the subject-matter of 
the bill, it falls under that objection and is rejected. If either fact 
exist, the amendment under Rule 29 cannot be received by the Senate 
or considered by the Senate, 

Mr. COCKRELL. How could any amendment to a general appro- 

riation bill, unless it were legislation, be irrelevant or not germane? 
ere is a naked item of appropriation. This rule says: 

Nor shall any amendment not germane or relevant to the matter contained 
in the bill be 8 15 amet 

How could you have any amendment not germane or relevant to 
that unless it were legislation? 

No amendment which proposes general legislation shall be received to any gen- 
eral appropriation bill. 

That means to an appropriation bill proper. This is an apprepri- 
ation bill and something more. This is more than an appropriation 
bill; it is a bill of legislation; and the legislative part of this bill 
is as much under the control of the Senate as any other bill that pro- 
poses ey regardless of the fact that it is also a general 
appropriation bill. Í 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. VANCE. Let us have the yeas and nays on that. 
important decision. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

r. BLAIR. ill the Chair state the questiononce more. Upon 
which point of order is it that we are to vote? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order made by the 
Senator from California on the committee’s amendment. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Was there objection to the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Kansas some time ago that by common consent 
no objection should be raised under the rule? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chairunderstood the Senator 
from Massachusetts to object. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will with- 
draw that objection and let us proceed with the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Icannot consent to have one rule applicable to this 
bill and a different rule applicable to all other appropriation bills 
that come up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been or- 


dered on the ap 
nobody else presses the objection I certainly will 


It is an 


Mr. HOAR. 


not. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama has 
ressed it. 
8 Mr. HALE. Does the Senator from Alabama object to the arrange- 
ment that was pro by which we can goon? . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Alabama 
object to withdrawing the points of order and to an een? that 
no points of order shall be raised in relation to this bill? 

r. HARRIS. Points of order in respect to the legislation that 
the bill contains, points of order on amendments that are pertinent 
and germane to the legislation thatthe bill already contains. 

Mr. MORGAN: That is, I am asked to consent that we shall have 
no rule governing the passage of this bill. I cannot do so. I can- 
not consent to that. 

Mr. VOORHEES, It seems to me we had better have a settlement 
of this question. Let us come to a vote, and that will end it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate ? 

Mr. VANCE. I want to vote intelligently upon this question. I 
understood that the amendment of the Senator from California was 
ruled out of order by the Chair and that the time for taking an appeal 

without an appeal from the decision of the Chair being taken. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California in- 
sisted that he had made the first point of order upon the amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. VANCE. Now, dowe vote on the point of order on his amend- 
ment or on the committee amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order was taken to 


the amendment of the Committee on Appropriations from line 79 to 
89. The ruling of the Chair upon that point of order was that it 
was general legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. VANCE. Now I understand it. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 26, 
nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Blair. Hampton, ham Nest. 
Brown, Me ey, Voorhees, 
Butler, Harrison, Platt, Walker, 

In i illiams, 

Cameron of Pa., Jackson, wyer, Windom 
Cameron of Wis., Jones of Florida, Sewell, E 
Ferry, Kellogg, ance, 

NAYS—21. 
Aldrich, George. Miller of Cal., Saulsbury, 
Bayard, Groome, Miller of N. Y., Slater, 
Cockrell, Grover, Morgan, Van Wyek 
Coke, Hale, Pendleton, 
Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Plumb, 
Dawes, Jonas, 

ABSENT—29. 
Allison, Fair, Johnston, Mitchell, 
Anthony, Farley, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
Beck, Frye, Lamar, Ransom, 
Camden, Garland, Saunders, 
Chilcott, Gorman, MeDill, Sherman. 
Conger, aay, McMillan, 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Colorado, McPherson, 
unds, Hill of Georgia, Mahone, 
So the on was laid on the table. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In line 78, the question is, Will 

the Senate to strike out the words “ fifty surgeons and ninety 


assistant and passed assistant surgeons ?” 

Mr. HALE. As the amendment of the committee has been ruled 
out of order I hope the House words will not be struck out. We 
must leave something in, of course. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROWN. Before we proceed, I desire information on one 
point. I think the Chair ruled out of order the amendment of the 
committee from line 79 down to line 87. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He did. The words in italics were 
ruled out. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to get a little information. What 
course has been adopted on this bill? Is it proposed to 
with the bill and act upon the committee amendments t before 
any amendment is suggested on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. HALE. That order was adopted the other day when the bill 
was first called up. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have several amendments that I desire to offer. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to say here, notwithstanding the ruling of 
the Chair, that, so far as I am concerned, I do not propose to insist 
upon technical points. Realizing that the bill contains legislation, 
and that any matter that is pertinent to the Navy and to its organ- 
ization and service ought to be considered, when we get through 
with the amendments of the committee, and any proposition is made, 
I shall not insist on enforcing the ruling of the Chair. I shall be 
glad if, in the same spirit, all Senators will withhold objections 
to the committee amendments. As we go along, one by one let us 
consider them, discuss them, and modify them, if we „or strike 
them out. I shall be very glad if, in the same spirit that I announce 
my course of action, Senators on the other side shall fail to make 
points of order, and in that way we shall have everything considered. 

Mr. ROLLINS. We . a reach an amicable arrangement on that 
point if the Senators on the floor were allowed to offer their amend- 
ments to the bill as we progress. Then we can see how far libert; 
is extended to members of the Senate. I want to secure for pea | 
member of the Senate and for each committee of the Senate the same 
rights and privileges which are extended to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and that is all, If that can be extended to us I am 
satisfied. 

Mr. HALE. But let me ask the Senator—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair make a su ion. 
If the arrangement suggested is not carried out in good faith, the 
Senator from New Hampshire can in the Senate assert any right that 

e has. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. What fairer proposition could be made 
than mine, that we proceed in accordance with the order adopted the 
other day to take up the committee amendments? When we come to 
those amendments, any amendments that are offered to those amend- 
ments I shall not object to even if they do involve new legislation, 
provided they are pertinent, and then when we get through any gen- 
eral proposition that any Senator has to strike ont halfa dozen pages 
in the bill, like that of the Senator from California, I shall not ob- 
ject to, and we shall have a vote upon that. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is exactly the point on which I wanted to 
get information. I propose to strike out all that portion of the bill 
which is general legislation. 

Mr. 3. Ishall make no point of order on that. I do not care 
what points of order there are of any kind as to being germane or 


as to being new legislation or as to changing law, I will not make 
any point of order. 


I do not want the bill ran in that way. 
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Mr. BUTLER. With that understanding I shall not now make 
the motion. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is perfectly in order to move to strike out any- 
thing. 

Mr COCKRELL. I cannot consent to that. This amendment of 
the committee has already gone out on a point of order, and unless 
that is restored and we act upon it I shall object. 

Mr. HALE. Let meappeal to my colleague on the committee not 
to be too tenacious about that. The amendment just passed over 
was only a little varied from the House provision; it is not an essen- 
tial thing, and the mere point that that must go back I do not consider 
essential; but let us go on and consider the bill and the important 
amendments on it and get the vote of the Senate and the opinion of 
the Senate. I hope my friend from Missouri will not insist upon 
obstructing this arrangement. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then after the context is perfected we can go 
back and strike out. 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It is very evident that there is quite a division 
in the Senate in reference to the propriety of a reorganization of 
the Navy at the present time. Would it not be better by some mo- 
tion to test the sense of the Senate on that question ? ould it not 
relieve perhaps a great deal of embarrassment in the further consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. HALE. We get at that in a better way after we see what the 
Senate does adopt as it goes along. Nobody can tell. It may be that 
in detail the Senate may strike out a portion of the amendment and 
leave it in such a condition that Senators then will be willing to 
ta ke it. Some of the Senators announced yesterday that they were 
in favor of a portion of these amendments and against others. When 
we get through, whatever the Senate has left of reorganization, what- 
ever is embodied of reorganization then, I do not want to see any- 
body make a point of order against a proposition to strike it out and 
take the sense of the Senate as to whether we shall have anything 
of that kind in the bill or not. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. But after we have adopted the amendments 

roposed by the Committee on Appropriations will it then be in or- 
der oie out all provisions relating to the reorganization of the 

ay 

. HALE. Undoubtedly an amendment will then be in order 

uping together a half dozen different amendments and seit 
them all out, because that is a distinctive ee of itself an 
comes in fittingly when we have got to the end of the bill. I have 
no doubt that that is in order, because that is a distinctive proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. HARRIS. It will be in order in the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. I see on page 6—I merely intend to refer to that 
with a view of preventing any misunderstanding in the future—begin- 
ning on line 130, a poy on relating to the retirement of the Admiral 
of the Navy. If that is permitted to pass without a point of order 
would it then be too late to make the point of order? 

Mr. HALE. I do not understand if we go on that any boay is 
bound except by this general understanding. The Chief Clerk will 
read the bill, and we shall go as far as we can and as fast as we can 
until we meet a point of order. Whenever an occasion is reached 
where any Senator feels that he must make a point of order because it 
is some subject-matter that is more clearly subject to a point of order 
than these other things, then of course he can make it; but let us 
go on with the amendments and get along as far as we can. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is all Henk 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not desire to be misunderstood as with- 
drawing anything I said. If we cannot have economy and retrench- 
ment in this bill, let us have nothing. 

Mr. HALE, I think we shall have what the Senator desires. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Here is a proposition that one hundred and 
seventy su ns are to be reduced down to one hundred and forty. 

Mr. HALE. No; it is only one hundred and eighty reduced to 
one hundred and seventy, let me say. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand thatteduction. If we cannot act 
upon that matter as upon other amendments, (I am not specially in 
favor of it; I think al ought to be attended to,) we had as well not 
consider anything. 

Mr. HALE. Let it be understood that we may come back to that 
when we get the bill into the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the point of order is to be made on that 
proposition I intend to make points of order in other cases. 

* r. HALE. T hope the Senator will not obstruct the passage of 
t A 


e bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Itis not fair and right that one Senator shall 
have the privilege of making a point of order and others not have 
it. The point of order has been made and sustained, and if that is 
to be made and sustained I intend to exercise the same inalienable 


right. 

Ar. JONES, of Florida. Since that time there has been an agree- 
ment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. No; there has been no agreement to withdraw 
this point of order. If the point of order is withdrawn it is all 


right. 
7 5 CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I suggest to the Committee on 
Appropriations to discuss these questions when they arise and not 


anticipate them. Perhaps they will not arise at all in the further 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Chair if the point of order 
which the Chair has intimated would be sustained to any amendment 
of the committee or any other amendment proposing new legislation 
2 in fe when the Committee of the Whole reports the bill to the 

na 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not understand the 
Senator. Did the Senator make an inquiry? 

Mr. HOAR. My inquiry of the Chair was whether when the pro- 

posed amendments made as in Committee of the Whole are reported 
to the Senate, the point of order as to new legislation is then open 
in the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not if an amendment is ruled out. 
Mr. HOAR. Not when it is ruled out, but suppose the Senate 
adopt the amendment, waiving the point of order in Committee of 
the Whole, and the Committee of the Whole reports the amendment 
to the Senate, is the point then open? 


. 


The PRESIDENT tempore. Does the Senator inquire if the 
amendment is o then to a point of order? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chairthinks not. The Chair 


thinks that if the Senate chooses to let a provision pass as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, it is not open to a point of order then, and in 
the opinion of the Chair he could not entertain it in the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. That is right. 

— PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, in line 90, before the word 
‘*paymasters,” to strike out „thirty“ and insert “forty ;” after 
‘*paymasters,” to strike out “and thirty-five assistant and“ and in- 
sert ‘‘twenty;” and in line 91, after the word ‘‘ paymasters,” to in- 
sert ‘‘and ten assistant paymasters;“ so as to make the clause read: 
R That ag taser ily go 3 pay corns of Se Masy shall 8 consist of thir- 

een , twen as- 
sistant paymasters, and ton necistant paymasters. | 7o 7 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 97, after the word “lieutenant,” 
to strike out and one hundred assistant and” and insert ‘‘ sixty ;” 
and after the word “ engineers,” in line 98, to insert “and forty as- 
sistant engineers ;” so as to make the clause read: 

That the active list of the N s of the Navy shall hereafter consist of 
ten chief engineers with the tive rank of captain, fifteen chief engineers with 
the relative rank of commander, forty-five chief engineers with the relative rank 
of lieutenant-commander or lieutenant, sixty p: assistant engineers and forty 

each as now fixed by law; and after 
shall be reduced as above provided, the 
reduced number which is fixed by the 


it engineers, with the relative rank 
the number of officers in the said grades 
number in each e shall not exceed the 
provisions of this act for the several grades. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 130. 

Mr. BRO I see in line 117, which we have just passed over, 
we have forty-two rear-admirals, twenty commodores, twelve cap- 
tains, &c., on the retired list. I desire to ask what is the pay of a 
rear-admiral on the retired list? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Forty-five hundred dollars. 

Mr. HALE. I will give the Senator the official figures here. 

Mr. ROLLINS. It is $4,500. 

Mr. BROWN. The attention of the country ought to be called to 
this subject. 

Mr. E. The irr? pay of the Admiral is $13,000; on shore duty, 
$13,000; leave and waiting orders pay, $13,000. The pay of the Vice- 
Admiral at sea is $9,000; onshore duty, $8,000; on leave, $6,000. The 
pay of a rear-admiral at sea is $6,000; onshore duty, $5,000 ; on leave 
or waiting orders, $4,000. The pay of commodores at sea is $4,500; 
on shore duty, $3,500; on leave or waiting orders, $2,800. 

Mr. BROWN. It seems to me this is an enormous retired list, con- 
1 the size of the Navy. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is what we have been trying to explain, 

Mr. BROWN. I wanted to get the salaries on the record. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment ofthe 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 130, after the word “ here- 
after,” to insert: 

The provisions of the laws e of the Navy shall apply to all officers 
on the active list thereof, provided that the Admiral and Vice-A shall not bo 
retired before reaching the age of sixty-four years, and that the Admiral shall retire 
on full pay at his e; section 1461 of the Revised Statutes allowing promo- 
tions o cers on the retired list, and the act entitled An act relating to the 
— of commodores on the retired list of the Navy,” approved Angust 15, 

876, are hereby repealed. 

So as to make the provision read: 

Provided, That hereafter the provisions of the laws retiring officers of the Navy 
shall apply to all officers on the active list thereof, A that the Admiral and 
Vice-A shall not be retired before reuchin e age of sixty-four years, and 
that the Admiral shall retire on the full of bia grads; and section 1461 of the 
Revised Statutes allowing promotions of ofticers on the retired list, and the act 
entitled An act relating to the promotion of commodores on the retired list of the 
Navy,” approved August 15, 1876, are hereby repealed. 

Mr. BUTLER. I make the point of order on that amendment of 
the committee that it is fod toys islation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Harris in the chair.) Tho 
point of order is well taken, and the Chair sustains it. 
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The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on e eee was, in line 140, before the word “ all,“ 


to insert“ he er;“ so as to 
Hereafter all promotions to the grade of rear-admiral on the active list shall be 
made, &c. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was in line 142, after the wo: 


made,“ to 
insert ‘‘ by selection ;” so as to read: 
Hereafter all ms to the grade of on the active list shall be 
made by sel from the grades of commodore and captain, and no more pro- 
motions to the grade of comm shall be made after July 1, 


Mr. BAYARD. I desire to raise the point of order upon the 
amendment of the committee contained in line 142, the words “by 
selection,” that it is general legislation originating in the Senate 
upon an 9 bill. 

The PRES 
order. R 

Mr. LOGAN. The point of order is not debatable, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not unless an appeal is taken, or by 
unanimous consent. 


Mr. LOGAN. Before the Senator makes that point of order we 
ought to understand it. I should like for the Senator, if he will, by 
common consent to state the objection to the Senate, so that we may 
know it is not merely a captious objection but an objection to the 
merits of this 8 

Mr. BAYARD. Senator eh igs this question, I believe yester- 
day or the day before. I heard all he said in favor of the system of 
selection as against the 8 of seniority. Iremember very well 
the argument made by the Senator from [linois, so that my objec- 
tion to it under the form of a pointoforder was made after delibera- 
tion. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator then desires that promotions in the Army 
shall be made by selection, but not in the Navy? Is that the prop- 
osition ? If the proposition to-day was to provide in regard to the 
Army that the major-generals should be promoted by snein in- 
stead of by selection, would the Senator bein favor of that? at I 
want to get at is the idea, so as to see that the principle is applica- 
ble to the same line. Of course a point of order is made and the Chair 
sustains it, and I do not wish to detain the Senate by discussing it, 
for the reason that the Chair sustains the point of order, and that is 
the end of it. 

Mr. HALE. Let the Chief Clerk read on. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on 33 was, in line 144, after the word ‘‘ made,” 
to strike out after July 1, 1883.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam opposed to striking that out, and prefer 
to retain the House proposition. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have a vote upon that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Those words ought to stay in the bill. Iam 
opposed to the amendment striking them out; it is very harsh in its 
operation, I think time ought to be given before this harsh pro- 
vision goes into operation. I greatly prefer the provision as it came 
from the House. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator talks about its being a harsh provision; 
what does he mean by a harsh provision? ' 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It works very harshly upon some very meri- 
torious officers, 

Mr. LOGAN. I want to ask the Senator in reference to the grade 
of commodore; does it make any difference whether the law goes 
into effect now or on the Ist of July, 1883? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, sir; it may make a very material differ- 
ence, 

Mr. LOGAN. Why, I should like to know? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Upon somebody who would be a commodore by 
that time, and it would prevent him forever from being a commo- 
dore, because you propose to abolish that rank in the Navy, the 
most glorious one in it, that of commodore. 

Mr. LOGAN. We will not discuss that. If we are going to abol- 
ish it I suppose your idea is to increase it before abolishing it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If you want to abolish it let it take effect, as 
as the House has provided, on July 1, 1883, and not strike out those 
words. Ihope the Senate will not concur in the amendment of the 
committee; I hope the words will be retained. 

Mr. LOGAN. e will vote on it and see, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendinent ofthe Committee on Appropriations. 

The 88 being put, there were on a division —ayes 13, noes 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is rejected by the 
vote, but no quorum has voted. 


Mr. HALE. I hope no Senator will make the point about a quo- 
rum not voting; it is not an essential thing. 
Mr. ALLISON. I want to say before we pass from it, that the Sen- 


ate has now decided to allow this provision not to take effect until 
three or four certain officers can secure promotion to the grade of 
commodore, and thus prolong the time when the law shall take ef- 
fect. That is all there is in the provision ; it is to fix a time so as to 
include three or four favorite officers of the Navy. That is all there 
is about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know what motives the House may 
have had for putting in the proposition, but it strikes me that the 


reason why the amendment was made was to keep three or four 
meritorious officers out of promotion who have been recommended 
for promotion by the Admiral of the Navy, and who have never re- 
ceived the promotion to which they were entitled for gallant serv- 
ices during the war. I am opposed to excluding those men. 

Mr. AN. Let me make a statement in answer to the Senator 
from Kentucky. The Senator says this pee promotion to commo- 
dore. How can you promote men to the grade of commodore when 
there are twenty-five commodores now, all that the law allows? 
How can you do it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because commodores will be retired. 

Mr. LOGAN. Retired when? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Retired by the operation of the law; that is 


when. 
Mr. LOGAN. Will they be retired between now and the Ist of July, 


ING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point of | 1883? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I so understand. 
Mr. LOGAN. The Senator had better examine and see. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. If they are not retired the provision does no 


harm. 

Mr. LOGAN. The fact is that if you destroy a grade in either the 
Army or Navy 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention of the 
Senator from Illinois to the fact that this debate is entirely out of 
order. The amendment is rejected unless the question of a quorum 
is made, and if that question is made nothing is in order but a call 
of the Senate or a call of the yeas and nays on agreeing tothe amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have no objection as to the debate being out of 
order, but I will say to the Chair I would take it as a great kindness 
if he would suggest to Senators who speak before I do that they are 
out of order, and not wait until I get the floor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was not discriminating 
between Senators. 
Mr. LOGAN. I know the Chair was not, but after other Senators 


got through then it was out of order for me to proceed. I know it 


was. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the division as reported by the 
Chief Clerk the noes have it, and the amendment is rejected. The 
reading of the bill will ron 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 156, after the word“ per- 
form,” to strike out ‘at sea;” in line 158, after the word “‘miscon- 
duct,” to strike out “or want of capacity, not caused by or in con- 
sequence of the performance of his duty ;” and in line 161, after the 
word “‘ discharged,” to insert with not more than one year’s pay ;” 
so as to read: 

And provided further, That whenever on an in had pursuant to law con- 
8 the fines of an officer of the Navy 5 isehell appear that such 
officer is unfit to Pate the duties of the place to which it is pro to promote 
him, by reason of drunkenness or from any cause arising from hia own miscon- 
duet, he shall not be placed on the re list of the Navy, and he shall be dis- 
charged with not more than one year’s pay. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, to strike out lines168 to 175, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

That the active list of lieutenants in the Navy shall hereafter consist of two hun- 
dred, and until the number of lieutenants now on the active list of the Navy shall 
be reduced below the number of two hundred no promotion shall be made to fill 
yacancies occurring in said grade: Barbar yor Repo no lieutenant now in the sorv- 

rived of commissi 


ice shall be reduced in rank or dep: ion by reason of the pro- 
visions of this rank. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

That hereafter only one-third of the vacancies which may happenin the 
of line officers in the Navy below that of commodore and above that of ip- 
man shall be filled by promotions ; and this nsion of promotions shall continue 
until the total number of officers in said es shall be reduced to six hundred, 
and shall then cease; and promotions may be made to fill vacancies thereafter hap- 


g, but not to increase said total number of officers above six hundred, as 
erein limited. 

Mr. HALE. I submitted twoamendments the other day from the 
Committee on Appropriations to the amendment of the committee. 
Lask that they be read. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK, After the word “limited,” 
at the end of the matter proposed to be inserted by the committee, 
it is proposed to add the following proviso: 

i h „That this msion of ti to shall not 
. thereto to fill all vacancies shall Ripa ia pl“ ania 
grade has been reduced to the limits herein provided, namely, for captains forty- 
eight, for commanders eighty-two, for lieutenant-commanders seventy, for lien- 
tenants two hundred and fifty, for masters seventy-five. for ensigns seventy-five. 

After the word “only,” in line 175, it is proposed to strike out 
“one-third,” and insert ‘‘ one-half;” so as to read: 

That hereafter only one-half of the vacancies which may happen in the 
of line officers in the Navy below that of commodore and above that of pP- 
man shall be filled by promotions. 

Mr. BUTLER. I make the point of order on the amendment of 
the committee, 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will not make a point of order on 
it. That will open the whole discussion again. I certainly did 
not understand that on any proposition of this kind a point of order 
was to be made. It is only an amelioration of the House provision, 
which struck out eighty officers bodily and did not include the pro- 
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vision. 
Mr. BUTLER. I propose to strike out the House provision, if I 


This is surely very much better than the House pro- 


can have 55 way about it. 
Mr. HALE. 3 when we come back to it, the Senator will 


have the opportunity to move to strike it out, but if the Senator 
makes the point of order now it will renew the point of order raised 
by the Senator from Missouri, and we shall have the whole subject 


opened again. 

Mr. BUTLER. I make the point of order on the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr. VANCE. I hope the Senator from South Carolina will with- 
draw the point of order a moment, until I can make a proposition 
which I think will obviate his desire to make the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina withdraw the point of order? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will not withdraw it except to allow the Senator 
from North Carolina to make an explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is temporarily 
withdrawn, 

Mr. VANCE. The objection made to this provision in the House 
bill as modified by the ate Committee on Appropriations is that 
it would condemn young officers to an exceedingly long probation of 
from twelve to fifteen years before a cadet-midshipman or a midship- 
man could get the position of ensign, and so on, and it operates still 
more ä upon the lieutenants. How that would result actually, 
whether it would be so long as twelve or fifteen years, I do not know; 
but I propose to offer an amendment, if permitted to do so, that I 
think would enable me to vote forthe amendment of the committee. 
I propose to add the following proviso: 

Provided, That any officer N served in any one grade for the period of fif- 
teen years shall thereafter be entitled to the pay of the next highest grade. 

So that if he is debarred of his promotion by the operation of this 
bill he will receive the advanced pay. If that would suit the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, it would suit me. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no objection to the proposition, but I in- 

sist on my point of order. 
Mr. If the Senator from South Carolina will withdraw 
the point of order for a moment, so that I may explain, I will state 
that the House of Representatives in dealing with the lower ranks 
in the Navy struck in at one place and reduced the lieutenants from 
two hundred and eighty to eighty. As Senators will see who look 
at lines 168, 169, 170, 171, and 172, the House made no provision what- 
ever relieving the ranks below lieutenant from the cessation of pro- 
motion; that is, no promotion could take place until the lieutenants 
had been reduced to two hundred from two hundred and eighty. 
The result would be that for many years no man in the Navy who 
was ensign or master or cadet-midshipman, could be promoted until 
the number of lieutenants was reduced to two hundred. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate thought that an unfair thing ; 
they thought it injudicious that these young men just leaving the 
Naval Academy should be stopped entirely, and yet the committee 
wanted to agree to the feature of reduction. 

Therefore, instead of making all those reductions in lieutenants, the 
committee distributed them over the lower ranks, and provided that 
only one vacancy in two should be filled. Then in order that it 
might not apply to prevent lower ranks from being promoted until 
the top ranks went out, the committee provided that when a lower 
rank is reduced to a certain number, promotions may goon. There 
is no better way, I think, an friend of the Navy, any naval officer, 
can devise for keeping up this system of promotion, and at the same 
time cutting down, because it was done in consultation not only with 
the Secretary of the Navy but with naval officers, and is a clear ameli- 
oration of the House position. 

I do not know what object my friend from South Carolina has in 
making this point of order against the committee amendment. If he 
is a friend of these young officers and wants them promoted, and 
does not want them stopped, and wants to give them a chance, why 
does he object to the committee amendment, which is so much bet- 
ter than the House provision ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam perfectly frank to say that I think this entire 
legislation is so obnoxious to my ideas of what is due to the Navy 
that I want to make it as objectionable as ible, and then I hope 
the Senate will come to the conclusion to strike out the objectionable 
features. I shall insist on my point of order. 

Mr. HALE. That will not strike it out. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina improves the clause very much; I think the amendment of 
the Senate Committee on 5 improves it very much; but 
eyon with that improvement on it I think it is ineffably objection- 
able. 

Mr. HALE. But does not the Senator see he has got to confront 
the House of Representatives at last on their proposition, and that 
we stand a t deal stronger if we have got a good proposition 
here, which he himself admits is a one? 

Mr. BU I do not think it is a good one; I think it is bet- 
ter than the House provision. I think the whole thing is wrong, 
and therefore I shall insist on the point of order. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want to call the attention of the Senator from 
South Carolina to the fact that by insisting on his point of order, 
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and of course he can follow it up with similar points in reference to 
the bill, he places the Senate exactly in a position where we shall be 
compelled to agree to the House provisions or else be confrouted with 
whatever follows a ing to no provisions. In other words, he is 
prane the Senate in precisely the position that the Senator from 

hio [Mr. SHERMAN] indicated yesterday, because if no amendment 
is in order to this provision it will be impossible for a committee of 
conference to take jurisdiction of any provision of like character. 
Therefore we shall be obliged to take the legislation as proposed by 
the House on this question or else whatever there is in the way of the 
chance of defeating the entire bill. 

If Senators desire that thing, if they desire to accomplish by in- 
direction what they failed to accomplish yesterday, we may as well 
understand it here and now and not waste our time upon this bill; 
because if we are to have points of order made upon every provision 
in the bill that is material, and those provisions are to go out upon 
pona of order, let us at once consent to the House provisions of 

egislation and test the sense of the Senate whether we will strike 

them out here and send all these questions to a committee of con- 
ference, or whether we will make a sharp contest with the House 
with reference to the question whether general legislation shall be 
put on appropriation bills at all, even in the interest of economy. 

Mr. B R. Do Junderstand the Senator from Iowa to say that 
unless we accede to the provision proposed by the House we take 
the responsibility of defeating an important appropriation bill? Is 
that Pie poini the Senator makes? 


Mr. E. Agreeing to this amendment is not acceding. 
Mr. BUTLER. [understand the Senator from Iowa to make that 
proposition. 
. ALLISON. I do not make that proposition, but I say you are 


this minute by your point of order aiding the House of Representa- 
tives in itsendeavor to force upon us legislation that we do not agree 
to. You are not willing to test the sense of the Senate upon these 
modifications of the House provision, but you insist upon a point of 
order the effect of which will be that we must take the House pro- 
vision or nothing. 

Mr. BUTLER. Not at all. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is exactly the proposition. 

Mr. BUTLER. Not at all. 

Mr. ALLISON. When we have passed this provision of the bill 
there is no amendment in order even through a conference committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ifa majority of this body should hold that gen- 
eral legislation upon this appropriation bill was unwise and should 
not be agreed to, and it goes to a committee of conference, do I under- 
stand the Senator to say that we are to be coerced into admitting it 
because if we do not we must remain here? Is that the proposition 7 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator does not understand me to say any 
such thing, but let me put the converse of the proposition to the 
Senator. Does he suppose the House is going to be coerced by points 
of order upon a question of this kind? I may just as well ask him 
that question in the one case as in the other. If it is a question of 
coercion, the question is which shall last the longest. Is it not better 
and wiser for us to meet the House in reference to these reforms, if 
they be reforms, making the best provisions that we can, and then 


sy to agree? 

have no wish about this matter. There are many features of 
the House provisions to which I do not agree. I confess to the Sen- 
ate that I would not vote for this provision as it comes from the 
House. I do not believe that it is a wise or right provision. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then move tostrike it out ama it will goto the com- 
mittee of conference. 

Mr. HALE. But we do not want to be reduced to that alternative. 
That is * what the Senator is trying to do, to put us in direct 
antagonism with the House. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If we adopt the amendment of the committee, 
which I concede is better than the House provision, and send it to 
the House, and the House then accept of that, we have got a re- 
organization notwithstanding we may be opposed to it. I, for one, 
have believed that the whole thing is unwise to attempt a reorgan - 
ization of the Navy at this late hour upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr: ALLISON. I know the Senator thinks that; so we may all 
have rey Sy originally, but I want to ask the Senator from Dela- 
ware how he expects to get rid of the House provisions? Answer 
me that question. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not say but that the two Houses may dis- 
agree, the Senate refusing to adopt the House provisions, but, then, 
if the Senate adheres, we still leave every appropriation for the 
Navy, and the House would have nothing to stand before the coun- 
try upon. 

. ALLISON. We should have no appropriation at all. This 
bill cannot pass until the Houses come together. The House of Rep- 
resentatives has put this provision in the bill. I ask the Senator 
from Delaware how he is going to get it out? Are we to get it out 
by adhering to our disagreement? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Is it reasonable to suppose that the House 
will refuse to make appropriations for the Navy unless we consent 
to a reorganization of the Navy? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the point. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I believe a reorganization of the Navy woul@ 
be proper and right and ought to be made, but I do not believe it is 
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right and proper to do so upon an appropriation bill without the 
proper time to consider it. we adopt the committee amendment 
and send that to the House we have then agreed to a reo ization 
in some shape, and if the House then accede to our proposition there 
is a reorganization according to the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ate committee. For one, I am opposed to the attempt to reorganize 
in this way the Navy. While I would be perfectly willing, upon a 
roper bill at a proper time, to see the Navy reorganized, I do not 
e it is wise and proper at this late hour of the session to at- 
tempt that thing. I would vote for the committee amendment in 
preference to the House provision except that it places us in the 
position of going into a 2 of the Navy at this time. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It has happened repeatedly during the 
present session, and I think under the able management of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, who has had much experience on conference com- 
mittees, that on many propositions the conference committees were 
able to agree and on others they were not. It is possible that a confer- 
ence committee on this bill, if the Senate should not concur in the 
legislation proposed by the House, might be able to a with re- 
spect to the sums of money appropriated to sustain existing establish- 
ments and might disagree in regard to the matter of reorganization. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let me put aquestion to the Senator. The Senator 
is seeking to put the Senate exactly in a position where we must agree 
to the House legislation as a whole, or none of it. In other words, 
by the suggestions of the Senator from South Carolina and the Sen- 
ator from Florida we can exercise no supervision over the House legis- 
lation at all. You are 8 the Senate into a position where it 
must either accept the House legislation or no legislation. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. That seems to be the logical result of 
what has already happened with tto the amendments proposed 
to the legislation of the House. It has turned out thus far that 
nothing can be done now practically without unanimous consent in 
opposition to the rules of the body, because the Chair has held that 
amendments of general legislation pro to the provisions of the 
House on this bill are not in order. at only shows the impropri- 
1 a having any legislation on it at all. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BUTLER. I make the point of order on that amendment that 
it is general legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sustained as to 
that part of the amendment which is proposed to be inserted. The 
question is, Will the Senate e A to the amendment striking out the 
matter inserted by the House 

Mr. I move to modify that by inserting after two hun- 
dred,” both in line 169 and in line 171, the words and twenty-five ;” 
so as to make the number “two hundred and twenty-five.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Do I understand the Chair to sustain the point of 
order as to the amendment of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 


tions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order as to that part of 
the amendment of the Senate committee which is proposed to be 
inserted into the bill is sustained, and the question is upon ing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee to strike out the text 
from line 168 to line 175. 

Mr. HALE. I have moved to modify that part of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 83 from Maine moves to 
amend the part that it is proposed to strike out. 

Mr. BUTLER. If it is in order I will now move to concur in the 
amendment of the Senate committee to strike out the matter from 
line 168 to line 175. 

Mr. HALE. 1 have moved to amend that first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine moves to 
amend, The question is upon the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee to strike out, as amended. 

Mr. HALE, I want the Senate to see, and I thinkit does see with- 
out my explaining, that I have been trying here this morning fairly 
to get an expression of the Senate so that all sides would be repre- 
sented. Upon the amendment, which is recognized to be much bet- 
ter than the House provision, the Senator from South Carolina has 
insisted and isted upon his point of order, and has struck it out. 
Ihave moved to change the provision by increasing the number from 
‘two hundred“ to“ two hundred and twenty-five,” in order to give 
jurisdiction to the committee of conference to do what is a fair and 
a right thing, and the Senator from South Carolina is not content; 
he wants to drive this thing further. He wants to put a more firm 
defiance in the face of the House and strike out their provision entirely 
and absolutely. Isay we go to the House better as a co-ordinate body 
by keeping in their provision and leaving it open than we do to strike 
it out absolutely, but if the Senator desires, and if the Senate desires, 
to inflame this matter so that when we come into conference we find 
that body directly opposed, with no one can tell what is the end, then 
make it all the more offensive. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the most remarkable statement I have ever 
heard in my life. The Senator says I am desiring toi this con- 
troversy when I am simply moving to sustain the committee of the 
Senate, his own committee, his own report. 
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Mr. HALE. The Senator is not, because the whole movement of 
the Senate committee rests upon the provision which the Senator has 
insisted on going out on a point of order. The conclusion the com- 
mittee arrived at, the t of its deliberations, the Senator has in- 
sisted shall go out on a point of order; and now the Senator turns 
and says he wants to carry out our wish. He knows that that is dis- 
ingenuous. He knows that is not the position of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, to strike out the House provision and not in- 
sert anything in its place. The whole is one proposition, to strike out 
and insert, and he has debarred us of that, not by a vote of the Sen- 
ate, but by a rigid insistence on a point of order. Inow seek to modify 
the committee amendment so as to leave it open, and I leave that to 
a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask the Senator to repeat his amendment, for I 
did not hear it clearly. 

Mr. HALE. It is to increase the number in the House provision 
to two hundred and twenty-five, and then, instead of striking out 
the provision, leave it with that amendment on it. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is in line 171? 

Mr. ALLISON. In lines 169 and 171. 

Mr. BUTLER. How will it read? 

Mr. HALE. The provision will then read: 

That the active list of lieutenants in the Navy shall hereafter consist of two 
hundred and twenty-five, and until the number of lieutenants now on the active 


list of the Navy shall be reduced below the number of two hundred and twenty- 


five no promotion shall be made to fill vacancies occurring in said grade. 


Mr. VANCE. How much would that reduce the number of lieu- 
tenants, leaving it at two hundred and twenty-five ? 

Mr. HALE. St is two hundred and eighty now. It would reduce 
the number fifty-five. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It will be seen that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine improves the provision in the line 
that my friends from South Carolina and No Carolina wish. It 
adds to the number already provided for by the House. What is: 
the result if the motion of the Senator from South Carolina prevails 
and the text of the bill is stricken ont? The Senate di es with 
the amendment of the committee, and the text of the bill is still in 
conference between the two Houses, and he has accomplished abso- 
lutely nothing, because the provision still goes to a conference. It 
is a House provision. You can strike out so far as the Senate is 
concerned, but it remains in the bill and it goes to a conference, and 
the conference committee can deal with it both on the part of the 
House and the Senate as they think proper, of course reporting their 
action to the House and Senate afterward. Then that report must 
be rejected or accepted as a whole. 

I suggest to my friend from South Carolina, is it not much better 
to allow the provision to be so modified as to come a great deal nearer 
his views than as it now stands? It appears to me the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine is an improvement on the House pro- 
rea and it is in the direction desired by the Senator from South 

arolina. 

Mr. BUTLER, Do IL understand the members of the Committee on 
Appropriations to withdraw their amendment striking out? Is that 
the proposition ? 

Mr. . There is no withdrawing it. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Maine has moved to strike out 
two hundred” and insert two hundred and twenty-five.” 

Mr. HALE. Instead of striking out I move to amend it, and then 
I shall be in favor of keeping it in as amended. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is proposed to be stricken out by the committee. 
: Mr. HALE. It is not stricken out until the Senate votes to strike 

t out. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I say to my friend who has charge 
of the bill that the Senate cannot dispose of it. 

Mr. HALE. It cannot dispose of it, of course. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West bs mage Tt still remains in the bill, and goes. 
to the House as a part of the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me a moment, I will 
state that I am almost indifferent myself whether the amendment of 
the Senator from Maine is adopted or not, or the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina. In either event it simply gives the 
committee of conference jurisdiction, and I think then our conferees. 
will insist on this wise provision, so that we shall get it in the end. 
Gentlemen need not think they can play upon a bill in this way and 
get matter out of it. They do not gain an g by these proposi- 
tions. Whether the whole of this is stricken out or whether the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine is adopted, a conference com- 
mittee will have complete jurisdiction over it, and I hope they wilk 
settle the matter wisely and well when they come to settle it. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Have not the two Houses jurisdiction 
over a committee of conference ? 

Mr. ALLISON. They have, of course. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. But it will be borne in mind that 
the Senate has not jurisdiction over the House of Representatives, 
who put this provision in the bill. The Senate has nothing to do 
with them and cannotcontrol them. rear tation out the action 
of the Senate committee has no effect whatever upon the House, 
because the House has a right to maintain its position just as well 
as we have to maintain ours. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not agreeing to the motion to strike out in- 


It occurs in two places. 
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dicate very il what the opinion of the Senate is upon that pro- 
vision in the bill 

Mr. HALE. Not where it is stricken out on a point of order. If 
-we debated the question and then struck out the clause it would be 
another thing. 

Mr. BUTLER. But I am not discussing the proposition which has 
been stricken out. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Virginia is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understood that the Senator from West Virginia 
had yielded the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not so understand. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I yield further to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. I was not discussing the proposition that was 
stricken out on the point of order, but I say it is not uncommon for 
the Senate to strike out provisions on any bill coming from the House, 
and that is what the Committee on Appropriations have done here. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator misapprehen We did not propose to 
strike it out except by substituting a proposition for it. 

Mr. BUTLER. But that has not e, 

Mr. LOGAN. That is exactly it. e point of order was made to 
strike out the amendment, when you want the amendment to stand. 

Mr. BUTLER. But I did not know that the amendment of the 
committee was made conditional. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. That does not necessarily follow. Thatis to say, 
striking out the amendment of the committee on a point of order, it 
does not follow that they abandon their position upon the text of the 


vill. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Iwill say to my friend from South 
Carolina that, as is readily seen, the matter from line 168 down to 
dine 175 came from the House. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know that. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senate Committee on Appro: 
priations believed that that provision ought to be modified. ey 
therefore proposed to strike it out and modify it by inserting the words 
-commencing in line 175, down to the end of the paragraph. The 
Senator from South Carolina has raised a point of order which causes 
the amendment of the Senate Committee to be dropped out; in other 
words, the Senate disagrees to the amendment upon the point of 
order. What is the result? The result is that the clause as it came 
from the House remains. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it not stricken out by the committee ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It cannot be stricken out by the 
committee; and I do not care if the Senate is unanimous in favor of 
striking it out, it still must go back to the House. It is part of the 
bill as we received it. We may modify it. 

Mr. BUTLER, I have never questioned that; but the point I want 
to make is whether the Committee on Appropriations did not report 
to strike out that provision? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Not unless it was modified as pro- 


osed. 

R The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would state that if the 
amendment reported by the committee was in fact a motion to strike 
out and insert, then the ruling of the Chair was erroneous. The 
Chair was treating the two propositions as independent. A motion 
to strike out and insert is indivisible; and the Chair would have 
ruled, if the question had been putin that form, and holds now, that 
such would be the proper ruling, being indivisible, if the amendment 
proposed to be inserted be out of order, the whole amendment is 
ruled out of order, and it leaves the original provision of the bill as 
it came from the House, standing without modification or change, 
but FY to amendment, 

Mr. E. And that I move to amend by inserting the words 
“í and twenty-five” after “two hundred.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If this be an amendment to strike 
out and insert, as upon scrutinizing it the Chair believes it is, the 
Chair rules the whole amendment out of order, striking out as well 
as inserting. Then the part left in the bill is subject to amendment, 
and the Senator from Maine has propona to amend it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to ask the Chair if it is not in order to 
strike out that provision ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of course it is. 

Mr. ALLISON. I merely wanted to know the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I think the Chair was clearly right when 
he took the view that those two propositions were independent of 
each other. What is the first proposition, the one which the com- 
mittee propose to strike out? It relates to lieutenants in the Navy: 

That the active list of lieutenants in the Navy shall hereafter consist of two 
hundred, and until the number of lieutenants now on the active list of the Navy 
Shall be reduced below the number of two hundred no promotion shall be made to 
fill vacancies 5 grade: Provided, That no lieutenant now in the 
service shall be redu in rank or deprived of his commission by reason of the 
provisions of this rank. 

That the committee propose to strike out, and after that they 
superadd an amendment, as follows: 

That hereafter only one-third of the vacancies which may happen in pun gaada 
of line ofticers in the Navy below that of commodore and above that of ship- 


man shall be filled by promociis; and this suspension of promotions shall continue 
until the total number of officers in said grades— 
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That is, all the grades in the Navy 
shall be reduced to six hundred, and shall then cease; and promotions may be 
made to fill vacancies thereafter 2 but not to increase said total number 
of officers above six hundred, as here ted. 

The propositions are distinet in their nature. The one proposition 
of the House, which this amendment strikes out, goes only to the 
lieutenants in the Navy, where they are limited to two hundred, 
while the other proposition relates to the whole service and proposes 
to limit all the officers in the naval service to six hundred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules the whole amend- 
ment striking out as well as the part to be inserted ont of order, 
which leaves the bill asit came to the Senate from the House intact, 
except so far as amended on the motion of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr.COCKRELL. Has it been amended on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Maine? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was amended on the motion of 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE, Then I haye nothing further to ask in regard to the 
provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, after the 
word “ for,” in line 184, to strike out the words “two secretaries, 
one to the Admiral and one to the Vice-Admiral.” 

Mr. HALE. Under the action of the Senate on the point of order 
with reference to admirals those words, instead of being stricken 
out, should remain, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
in line 185, after the word“ paymasters,” to strike out ‘ of vessels ; ” 
and in line 190, after the word“ actual,” to insert “‘personal;” so 
as to read: 

For two secretaries, one to the Admiral and one to the Vice-Admiral, clerks to 
paymasters, clerks at inspections, navy-yards, and stations, and extra pay to men 
enlisted under honorable discharge; commission and interest, transportation of 
funds, exchange, mileage to officers while traveling under orders in the United 
28 and for actual personal expenses of officers while traveling abroad under 
orders. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 191, before the word “ officers,” 
to strike out hereafter ;” and in line 192, after the word“ orders,“ 
to insert ‘‘ hereafter issued shall travel by the most direct route, the 
occasion and necessity for such order to be certified by the officer 
issuing the same and;” so as to read: 

And officers of the Navy traveling abroad under orders hereafter issued shall 
travel by the most direct route, the occasion and necessity for such order to be cer- 
tified by the officer issuing the same ; and shall receive, in lieu of the mileage now 
allowed by law, only their actual and reasonable expenses, certified under their 
own signatures and approved by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I ask the Senator from Maine what is the 
rate of mileage now allowed by law in cases of this kind ? 

Mr. HALE. Eight cents. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. This, then, is in the direction of retrench- 
ment. I think that the actual expenses of the officers would be less 
than the mileage. 

Mr. HALE. It was found that under the provision for mileage it 
was sometimes insisted upon by very indirect routes, and sometimes 
even when upon Government vessels. The examination led the com- 
mittee to believe that there would be a saving of several thousand 
dollars each year if the actual and legitimate expenses alone were 
paid, which 3 wants to cut off. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. If the matter of the actual expenses is 
left to the officers it is a question whether if would not increase 
instead of diminishing. 

Mr. HALE. The committee thought when they came to examine 
the accounts which have been put in heretofore that this change 
should be made. 

The amendment was a to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of “ Bureau of 
Navigation,” after line 266, to insert: 

For be; g the transfer to copper plates of five hundred and thirty photo- 
lithographic charts, $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Bureau of Ordnance,” 
in line 284, after the word “ for,” to strike out“ that purpose” and 
insert “these purposes ;” so as to read: 


For fuel, tools, materials, and labor used in arin; 
ing ordnance material; for the armament of 


ce Department for these purposes, $150, 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was, in line 305, to reduce the appropriation 
« for miscellaneous items” for the Bureau of Ordnance from $5, 
to $3,500. 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Bureau of Equip- 
ment and Recruiting,” in line 332, to reduce the appropria uon for 
transportation of enlisted men: for expenses attending the transpor- 
7 855 NA enlisted men and boys at home and abroad,” from $40,000 
to $35,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in line 342, to reduce the appropriation 
“í for contingent expenses, equipment, and recruiting” from $20,000 


to $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of“ Bureauof Yards and 
Docks,” in line 362, to increase the appropriation “ for general main- 
tenance of yards and docks” from $220,000 to $270,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 370, after the word „the,“ to 
strike out “governments for the amounts in this act appropriated for 
the maintenance of and civil establishment at the navy-yards, heshall 
not make any deficiency for these purposes, but“ and insert “Gov- 
ernment ;’ so as to et 

Provided, That if the precited the Navy shall find that work at all the navy- 
yards now maintained cannot carried on with advantage to the and 


economy to the Government, he shall d work at those where he finds 


it can best be dispensed with, and shall close such transfer all perish- 


able stores and property therefrom to other yards for use age esas report the 
facts and the reasons governing his action to the next session of Congress. 


The amendment was 8 

The next amendment was, after the word “ discharged,” in line 
382, to insert : 

And no deficiency shall be made for maintenance of, or for the civil establish- 
ment at navy-yards. 


The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was, after the word“ navy- yards,“ in line 384, 
to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That not less than two navy-yards shall be maintained upon the At- 
lantio and Gulf coast, one north and one south of the Potomac River, and one upon 
the Pacific coast. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I make the point of order on the proviso that 
it is genera] legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sustained. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, 
in line 390, after the word “ yard,” to strike out“ for the Bureaus of 
Equipment and Recruiting and Ordnance ;” so as to read: 

Provided further, That the navy-yard at Washington, District of Columbia, may, 
at the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, be maintained as a manufacturin, 
yard, and that work may be continued in the rope-walk in the Boston — 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery,” in line 405, to increase the appropriation “for the 
naval-hospital fund, namely: for maintenance of the naval hos- 
pitals at the variousnavy-yardsand stations” from $25,000 to $35,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The nextamendment was, after the word ‘‘examiners,” in line 417, 
to insert rent of rooms for naval dispensary ;” and in line 420, 
before the word thousand,“ to strike out twenty“ and insert 
“ fifteen ;” so as to make the clause read: 

For contingent expenses of the bureau: For freight on medical stores; trans- 

rtation of insane patients to the Government hospital ; 5 telegraph- 
ng; purchase of books; expenses attending the medical board of examiners; 


rent of rooms for naval msary ; and repair of wagons and harness; 
purchase and feed of horses and pA Doe trees, garden-tools, and seeds, $15,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continned to line 428. 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to ask my colleague, the Senator who has 
the bill in charge, in regard to the appropriation of $20,000 in line 
428, ‘for the maintenance of the civil establishment at the several 
nayal hospitals, navy-yards,” &c., whether a careful examination 
was made to see if that reduction was not too great? It is one-half. 
It used to be $40,000, and $40,000 was asked for; it is reduced to 


„000. 

Mr. HALE. It was the same proportionate reduction that was 
made in the other civil establishments, and the committee believed 
that the service could be done with this money, and even with less. 

Mr. FRYE. I have a letter froma very intelligent surgeon at the 
naval hospital at Chelsea, Massachusetts, in which he gives a list 
of the employés, and says that they are not sufficient, that they need 
a watchman in addition, and that the $20,000 as apportioned amon 
the several establishments would reduce their present force one-half. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will always find that where any attempt 
of this kind is made there will be expostulations raised at the places 
where it is done, because nobody wants to give up his place. The 
committee looked into it very carefully in connection with the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and they believed that this reduction could be 
made, and in many cases even more. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I inquire whether that was not made so low be- 
cause they provided in other parts of the bill for reducing the num- 
ber of navy-yards to be kept in order? In case that amendment 
which was objected to by the Senator from Missouri should not be 
finally made it may be necessary to consider that item again. 

Mr. HALE. No, it was not made with that view; it was made 
with reference to the law as it exists now. 

Mr. FRYE, What I desired to know was whether the committee 
had given the matter a careful examination? 

Mr. HALE. We looked into it carefully. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on A propra nony was, under the head of “ Bureau of 
Provisions and K othing,” in line 435, after the word “ ships,” to 
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strike out “for cooking and drinking purposes;“ so as to make the 
clause read : 

For provisions for the seamen and marines; commuted rations for officers, sea- 
men, and marines ; e. of the handling and transportation of provisions ; of 
i tions and storehouses; and for pure! of water for ships, and for pro- 

ns and commutation of rations for 750 boys, $1,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I beg the pardon of the Senate. I intended when 
upon lines 365 to 3055 looking to the discontinuance of certain navy- 
yards, to propose an amendment, which has already been submitted 
to the committee. I do not know whether the committee would 
prefer to go back to that now or to wait. 

- Mr. HALE. That can be done after we get through with the com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. HOAR. I will take the course that the committee prefer. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on 1 was, under the head of“ Bureau of 
Construction and Repair,” in the clause making appropriations “ for 
preservation and completion of vessels on the stocks and in ordi- 
nary,” in line 459, after the word “ exceed,“ to strike out ‘ thirty” 
and insert ‘‘ twenty-five; ” so as to read: 

Provided, That no part of this sum shall be applied to the repairs of say wooden 


ship when the estimated cost of such repairs shall exceed 25 per cent. of the esti- 
2 oDi of a new ship of the same size and like material. 28 


Mr. BLAIR. I raise the point of order on the amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations that it is new legislation. 

Mr. HALE. I think that presents in about as neat a way as can 
be done the operation of the rule about legislation, and I am desirous 
of getting the ruling, with the Senator from New Hampshire, upon 
that point. Here is a House provision, a good one undoubtedly, in- 
tended to prevent undue repairs upon old ships or the practical re- 
building of an old ship, calling it by her old name when it is really 
anew ship, limiting it to 30 per cent. of the value, and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations have changed that 30 per cent. which the 
House puts in to 25 per cent. It has originated no legislation; it 
has put in no new law; but it has simply changed the percentage 
as provided in the bill of the House. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator’s argument is this—— 

Mr. HALE. I have not made any argument. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then I will sit down until you do. 

Mr. HALE, I do not propose to make any ent. Iam will- 
ing to take the decision of the Chair upon this matter, and Ido not 
care how it is decided. $ 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator has failed essentially to state the po- 
sition and the facts as raised by my point of order. The House of 
Representatives has made a very injudicious proyision in the text. 
It proposes that the existing navy shall not be repaired when the 
repairs will be more than 30 per cent. of the cost of a new vessel of 
the same character and material, The committee comes in with an 
amendment that the ay shall not be repaired—that is to say, it 
shall be utterly destro and shall cease to be a constituent part of 
the American Navy when it will cost 25 per cent. of the value of a 
new ship to repair it, and they say that because they have made an 
increased reduction therefore they are right. That principle of rea- 
soning would come to this: that if it would cost one dollar even to 
repair the ship, for that very reason it should not be repaired; if it 
cost over a dollar, or if it cost ninety-nine cents, it would be thrown 
away; so that the Senator’s argument results in an absurdity. 

I do not raise this point of order for the sake of making a technical 
objection. We have one hundred and forty ships in the navy, of 
which only thirty-eight are said to be efficient and really available 
as naval ships in case of war—nayal ships, I mean to say, of the char- 
acter, the construction, the material, the ordnance, and the like that 
appertain to these. Of course they are not capable of meeting the 
formidable armaments of other navies, but they are good for the 
character of ships which we do ; and with an increased navy, 
with a formidable navy, we should need every one of the thirty-eight 
which we now have, of precisely the same character and material. 
They would all be found efficient and serviceable. 

If that character of ships will be necessary in the new navy which 
we 8 to have in the future, it is obviously for our advantage to 
keep these for what they can do during this transitional period, and 
also for the service they may be hereafter, when we have the addi- 
tional vessels which may be called for. The English navy has vessels 
like these which it is proposed to destroy. 

What isthe proposition which lies behind and beyond, and I think 
at the bottom ofthe whole naval bill? I think it is an effort of out- 
side parties, who know we must have a navy, who know we are 
going to build a very extensive one, to strike down the navy, to de- 
stroy the navy which we now have in order to hurry the moment 
when outside contractors can come in and take advantage of the 
fact that we have no navy whatever, which we help to destroy by 
failing to repair what we now have, and which the necessity of the 
times imposes upon us, force us to give to them the work as contractors, 
holding the Government by the throat and paying them just what- 
ever sums they may see fit to exact as contractors for the construc- 
tion of a new navy. 

In order to attain that end it is necessary for them to accomplish 
two things. They must first destroy all the facilities which the 
Government has on its part for the construction of a navy. Inorder 
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to do that they close every yard we have, and there are provisions 
for that in this very bill, that in the discretion of the Secretary (and 
by implication that discretion is to be exercised, for they have with- 
held the appropriations,) the yards shall be closed with the excep- 
tion of three, and those exceptions are only brought in here by the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate; they do not come to us 
from the House at all. In that way they close our yards; they scat- 
ter our skilled labor. 

We have it now, we have it under our control; but the moment 
that labor is once scattered and the necessity for the construction of 
a navy becomes more and more apparent, and the vessels which we 
now have fail to be repaired, and go to rotand ruin, as they are now 
going, then we shall be with no yard, with no skilled labor; and the 
scattering of skilled labor is a matter of much more importance in 
fact than the retention of the yards themselves, for when it is lost 
to the Government and is under the control of outside establishments 
it is much more difficult to replace it than it is to replace the yards 
themselves. The machinery and the improvements in machinery 
which go on from day te day are all in the possession of outside par- 
ties, and the Government is utterly helpless without yards, without 
skilled labor, and the necessity for the construction of the navy im- 
pending. 

I believe, to get back to the point, that the provision which the 
House sends us is one which they supposed would be utterly fatal to 
the repairs of the existing navy, and unless provision is made for 
that, of course such navy as we have goes to the dogs immediately. 
I desire, however, that this tendency in the same direction which 
has exhibited itself in the amendment which has been brought here 
by the committee of the Senate shall be checked, and that we shall 
at least require the provision to stand as it was sent here by the 
House. 

In fact I am not entirely without authority for these suggestions 
which I make. I know that constructors of the Navy, men who un- 
derstand this whole matter very much better than any Senator on 
this floor—I do not now refer to any existing officer—but I know men 
who are thoroughly acquainted with the Navy and with the subject 
of naval armament all the way through from one end of it to the 
other, believe that this is an exceedingly unwise provision as it came 
to us from the House, and that ins of being 30 per cent. it should 
not have been less than 50 per cent. at the very lowest. A vessel 
which is worth one-half a new vessel, any one of the thirty-eight or 
forty which are now efficient, should not be allowed to go to destruc- 
tion for the lack of repairs. 

Further on there is a provision that where machinery is only worth 
25 per cent. less than new machinery, or where it is worth75 per cent. 
of new machinery in other words, it shall not be repaired. Engines 
worth seventy-five cents on the dollar of new ones are to be taken 
from the vessels. The vessels themselves go of course with the ma- 
chinery, and the result is that every vessel we now have which is 
worth seventy-five cents on the dollar of a new vessel is to be con- 
signed to immediate destruction simply for the need of repairs. 

Anybody can see that the destruction of the navy is provided for 
in the bill, for unless we can repair ships and such ships as we have 
then we have no navy whatever, and when you have destroyed the 
navy that we now have the very next year you will be under the 
necessity of constructing a new one. When you have destroyed 
your yards and destroyed your machinery, scattered your skilled 
labor, destroyed your navy, and are utterly unable to build a new one, 
I want to know if we shall not be entirely at the mercy of those 
individual contractors in the country at large and in the Old World 
who may make prices precisely to suit themselves and hold us at 
their mercy ! 

Those ulo believe in the doctrine of protection which is talked 
of so much by Senators on this side of the Chamber andon theother 
side of the Shanes will see how this will operate. 

How has Great Britain built up her free-trade commerce? How 
has she made herself strong, and how does she continue her clutch 
upon the commerce of the world? She pours her goods upon the 
market of any country which admits them without protection, pours 
them in ad libitum, until she has broken down every home establish- 
ment, and when the capital invested in manufactures in any given 
nation is destroyed, the yards gone, skilled labor scattered, then 
she turns around and makes up her losses in underselling at cost 
prices by taxing the foolish nation to any extent she may see fit. In 
precisely that same way, pursuing that same 2 we are called 
upon by provisions, as I understand it—and I can’ understand its 
general effect in no other way—first to destroy our capacity to pro- 
duce, and then to destroy whatever we now have, and then to go to 
those who build Snipe to buy ships at their own prices. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. fore the Senator takes his seat will 
he allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Can the Senator name how many ships 
we have in the Navy now that are not wooden ships which would 
not fall within the provisions of this clause? I think we have very 
few but what are wooden ships in the Navy. 

Mr. BLAIR. This proviso I understand covers the great mass of 
our vessels, 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, It does. 

Mr. BLAIR, My recollection is that we have one hundred and 
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forty ships. We have some thirty-eight which are considered effi- 
cient, good fighting ships. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Wooden ships? 

Mr. BLAIR. Wooden ships I speak of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire to raise a question of order against the 
amendment ? 

Mr. BLAIR. I raise the question of order. 

Mr. LOGAN. It applies to the whole thing. 

Mr. BLAIR. It applies to the committee amendment. I raise the 
point of order and I shall move an amendment at a subsequent time 
striking out the word ‘ thirty” and inserting perhaps ‘50 per cent.” 

Mr. LOGAN. How can you do that? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will that be in order ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly it will be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the poiut 
of order made by the Senator from New Hampshire 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I suggest to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to strike it all out and let it go without any limitation. 

Mr. BLAIR. I raise the point of order so far as the committee 
amendment is concerned. If the point of order is sustained, that 
leaves the bill precisely as it came to us from the House, and at a 
subsequent time I will have the right under all the suggestions which 
here been made here to move to strike anything out of the bill that 

see fit. 

Mr. HALE. After you have raised the point of order yourself? 

Mr. BLAIR. After Ihave raised the point of order on the commit- 
tee amendment, most certainly. I do not propose to move to strike 
out the committee amendment. I raise the point of order so far as 
that amendment is concerned, but I give notice that in the subse- 
quent consideration of the bill I shall move to insert something else 
instead of the words ‘*30 per cent.,“ which will then remain part of 
the text which has been sent to us by the Honse. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is right in that prop- 
osition. The Chair will be compelled to hold that the amendment 
is out of order, which the Chair does not hesitate to hold. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I wish to ask the Senator upon 
what rule he raises the point of order? It is simply striking out an 
amount. 

Mr. BLAIR. That it is general legislation. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. If simply striking out one amount 
and inserting another in an appropriation bill is out of order, then how 
would it be possible to consider any appropriation bill whatever, 
because all appropriation bills contain amounts more or less? If the 
Committee on Appropriations were to amend any amount, no matter 
what it is, salaries or otherwise, or if any Senator should wish to 
change in any form an amount, how could it be done unless one 
amount be stricken out and another inserted? How can an appro- 
priation bill be considered, if simply striking out one amount and 
inserting another is general legislation and is out of order? It 
appears to me to be, I do not say far-fetched, but so far out of order 
that it is hardly a question with me. Suppose an appropriation 
b Somes here with an item for salary of a Senator, or for a clerk 
at $1, 

Mr. HOAR. What is the question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the question 
to be the point of order raised by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought the Chair had decided that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair had indicated his readi- 
ness to decide it. i 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I am attempting to address the 
Chair before the question of order is decided. I want to put it upon 
the general sense of the thing. I ask the question how it would be 

ossible to consider any appropriation bill, much less this one—the 
egislative appropriation bill, forinstance? A clerk’s salary is made 
$1,000; some Senator moves to strike out $1,000 and insert $1,200, 
or to strike out $1,000 and insert $900. If changing an amount is 
general legislation how could such an amendment ever be made by 
the Senate? Under what rule, in what manner, could we consider 
appropriation bills? This is simply, as I understand, striking out 
thirty“ and inserting “twenty-five.” 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The Senator would not compare this to 
the salary of an officer? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 
the figures. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, This is a very different case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The cases are in no sense parallel. 
The proviso proposes to fix by law a rule limiting the power to re- 
pair a certain character of vessels. The proviso as it comes from 
the House proposes to fix by law a rule limiting the repair of vessels. 
The committee amendment proposes to modify that. Therefore the 
Chair holds that the amendment is legislation. The proviso is legis- 
lation and the committee amendment proposes to modify the legisla- 
tion as it came from the House in the proviso. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yes, but the rule docs not say 
“legislation ;” it says“ general legislation.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds that this is general 
legislation. 

Mr. BECK. The decision is perhaps law, but I desire once more 
to have a record made by the yeas and nays to show what we ara 


Certainly I would in striking out 
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deciding as law. Iappeal from the decision of the Chair, and call for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President, the decision of the 
Chair being sustained, I ask how is it possible to consider an appro- 
priation bill or any House bill if it is general legislation simply to 
change an amount connected with the bill? Here is a bill fixing 
the amount of percentage—— 

Mr. BLAIR. It is an amount not of appropriation under existing 
law, but it is an amount contained in a provision, which entire pro- 
vision is new legislation. The whole thing is new legislation. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Of course it is new legislation, but 
not put in by the Senate. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the Senator prefers, I can object to the entire pro- 


viso. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think not. 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly, because it is all new legislation on the 
theory of the Senator. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think that would be a much bet- 
ter objection than the Senator has made, for the one he has made 
amounts to nothing, in my opinion. But looking at this question 
on its merits, what is it? Here are provisions that $1,750,000 appro- 
priated for the repair of vessels—— 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. On that point will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him for a moment? The Committee on Appropria- 
tions of course have undertaken to legislate for the Navy, and I 
should like the Senator to tell us how many of the ships of the Navy 
are noa the kind that would fall within the provisions of this 

roviso 
E Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It has a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Nothing at all; and I say that the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations has not undertaken to legis- 
late for the Navy. The Committee on sah ge had referred 
to it the naval appropriation bill by the Senate with legislation in 
it from the House. It is a House bill, not a Senate bill. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations considered that the bill could be improved 

` by amendments, and in several places they have made amendments, 
but in very few placeshave they made any additional legislation of 
any kind. Here is a proposition from the House appropriating 
$1,750,000 for the repair of a certain character of vessels, wooden 


vessels, 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Those wooden vessels at present comprise 
all the serviceable ships in our Navy. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Let it be so. That does not change 
the question. It may or may not be so for aught I know. Iamnot 
familiar with the Navy. I know very little about it. 

As I have stated, here is $1,750,000 for the repair of vessels. The 
House has said where a wooden vessel is so far out of repair that it 
will cost more than 30 per cent. of the estimated cost of a new shi 
of the same size and material to repair it, it shall not be repaired. 
The Senate committee thought that that amount ought to be reduced, 
and thought that a vessel which would cost more than 25 per cent. 
of its actual value ought not to be repaired. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. What ought to be done with it? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. at has nothing to do with this 
question. 

Mr. BLAIR. They are to be sold under other provisions of the bill 
as old junk. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That may be the Senator’s con- 
struction. The Committee on Appropriations have not rested on 
their own opinion or the opinion of the Secretary of the Navy, but 
they have made provision that an advisory board shall pass upon it 
and say whether or not it shall be repaired. They believed that was 
better than to leave it in the hands of any single man or any per- 
son; consequently on the next page you will find a further modifi- 
cation of this legislation. ‘The committee thought that before a ves- 
sel was condemned or before it was decided what repairs should be 
made upon her an advisory board should pass upon it to see whether 
or aoue e vessel will cost more or less a whether she ought to be 
repaired. 5 

r. BLAIR. Aship whichis worth seventy-five cents on the dollar 
of the cost of a new ship is not to be repaired. If it is not to be re- 
paired it is not to go to sea, for it is only to be repaired because it 
needs repairs in order that it may do service. What is to become of 
that ship? Other provisions of the bill provide for the disposal of 
whatever is not available for use in the Navy. What will the result 
be? Let me ask the Senator, as the entire Navy consists of thirty- 
eight efficient vessels, when they come to be worth less than seventy- 
tive cents on the dollar will they be disposed of like other old junk 
und waste material under other provisions of the bill; and if to be 
dis d of who is to buy them? The American people do not want 
to buy their discarded Navy. Who else in this country wants a naval 
ship but the American people? Then who wants to buy that ma- 
terial? Simply the men who are to build the new Navy. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. There are very many ple in the 
country who believe these old vessels ought to go out of the country. 

Mr. BECK. The ground of my appeal, I will state to the Senator 
from West Virginia by his permission, was not whether 25 per cent. 
was the true limit of the estimated cost of a new ship, or whether it 


should be 35 or 40 or 20; but the legislation is here, and the House 
has fixed it at 30 per cent., and what I deny is that the Senate has 
any right even to consider whether it shall be 25, 35, 40, 20, or any 
other percentage, because we are ruled down to 30 or nothing. The 
decision is of such a character that I want to have the country 
understand just what limit the Senate is putting upon itself by an 
absolutely absurd rule of the Senate, assuming the construction to 
be entirely right. < 
We had a case before the Committee on Appropriations this morn- 
ing. A man by the name of Payne hasinvaded the Indian Territory 
two or three times—I do not know how many—and under the existing 
law he could only be imprisoned five days and fined as much as the 
court pleased ; but then he could take the benefit of the insolvent 
debtor’s law and get out in five days. Thatlaw ought to be amended 
and the man ought to be punished. There is no punishment at all 
8 The House put in the sun civil bill that he should 
imprisoned ten years. The Senate say that is too long; we propose 
to make it five, and that is out of order. : 
Mr. BLAIR. That is quite interesting about the Indian Terri- 


tory. 

Mr. BECK. I have the floor and the Senator will sit down until 
I take my seat. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am not under the necessity of sitting down in order 
to hear the Senator. I thought he had finished. 

Mr. BECK. I have the floor. 

Mr. BLAIR. I supposed the Senator was done. 

Mr. BECK. I was not done. 

Mr. BLAIR. I perceive the Senator is not done. Ido not wish 
to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. BECK. Then do not do it if you do not wish to do it. 

I was stating a case to illustrate the absurdity of such ruling, 
because I think the Senate ought to reverse its own decision and on 
a fuller vote the Senate in my opinion will reverse it, and here is a 
proper case made; not that the 25 per cent. is the true sum or that 
30 per cent. is the true sum or 35 or 40 per cent.; but the Senate 
having this legislation before it which it cannot dispose of except by 
considering it either here or somewhere else, should have the right 
to say whether in its judgment 30 per cent. is the only amount and 
it cannot be altered. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, there seems to be great 
misapprehension in the minds of the Senator from West Virginia and 
the Senator from Kentucky in regard to the true character of this 
provision. They are arguing as though this was a question to re- 
duce an amount, to limit or restrict a fine, to reduce a term of im- 
prisonment, or to retrench. When you come to the merits of the 
quest on, it is no such proposition as that. What is the character of 
this proviso? Of course everybody knows that our principal ships 
of the Navy at present are wooden ships; some of our best are wooden 
ships; and while we all agree that naval warfare has so changed as 
to render necessary a different class of vessels from what we had 
twenty or thirty years ago, it is also admitted that this country is in 
a position to utilize for many years to come her best wooden ships in 
time of peace. If we propose to add to the Navy iron-clads and steel- 
clads to meet a condition of war, I am willing to go for their con- 
struction, but at the same time I am not willing to sweep out of ex- 
istence by such a provision as this those wooden ships that have been 
so well adapted to cruising service in time of peace for a country sit- 
uated as this is. 

What is the character of this provision? The House goes on to say, 

Provided, That no part of this sum shall be applied to the repairs of any wooden 
ship when the estimated cost of such repairs shall exceed 30 per cent. of the esti- 
mated cost of a new ship of the same size and like material. 

I think that is a very unwise rule to adopt even at 30 per cent., for 
I imagine that nobody proposes to build wooden ships at this time, 
and it might be wise to repair a ship in the Navy when the estimated 
cost of such repair exceeded 50 per cent. of a new vessel. Thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. new for old I think is the underwriter’s 
rule, and when the damage amounts to less than one-half in the case 
of a loss at sea the owner cannot abandon, because the presumption 
is that the vessel may be repaired with profit to the owner when the 
cost of repairing does not exceed one-half the value of the property. 

Now, this 25 percent. is not on the line of reduction at all. The 
House says that when the cost of repairs shall exceed 30 per cent. of 
the estimated cost of a new ship the vessel shall be abandoned, and, 
as the Senator from New Hampshire wisely said a moment ago, she 
will be put in a condition where she must be sold. The Senate, the 
retrenching body, as I will call it, comes in, and what does it do? 
It is on the line of economy. It says that 30 per cent. is too high, 
and it fixes it at 25, sothat when the cost of repairing a vessel shall 
exceed 25 per cent. of a new ship the vessel shall be put aside. 

Is that proposition at all analogous to the one put by the Senator 
from Kentucky of reducing imprisonment, or the one put by the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia of reducing the pay of an officer? They must 
think at least that the humble members of the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs are thick-headed sure enough if they undertake to see 
the proposition in that light. 

I say it is unwise to put this limitation upon this bill at all. There 
ought to be no percentage. It is an unheard-of thing. We know 
very well that if it is the determination to condemn a ship under the 
proposition, such is the uncertainty of calculation attending works 
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of this kind, that it is easy to find a board to condemn any ship in 
the Navy and pnt heraside. She may require a bowsprit or two or 
three planks. So the board may say that the repairs necessary to be 
made will cost 50 per cent. of the cost of a new snip, and the ship is 
put aside. I would not give that power to any 8 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not intend to-day to detain the Senate at all 
in discussing any portion of this bill, but it seems to me that the 
captiousness of certain Senators is remarkable. I desire to answer 
what the Senator from Florida said if I can. I have heard him and 
other Senators not far distant from where he sits continually talking 
about our Navy, the condition of our Navy, the condition of our ships 
of war, and that we ought to build up a Navy; and on the first effort 
that is made in this bill to put in a provision whereby proper vessels 
shall be built the committee is attacked, because it is economy and 
retrenchment. Any man who will stand up in this day of enlighten- 
ment and talk abont wooden ships for the Navy I think will astonish 
the intelligence of this conntry. 

The object of the Honse I suppose was that the wooden ships in 
the Navy, as they become impaired, should be sold or disposed of 
and the proceeds applied to building either steel or iron-clad or other 
naval vessels that were of more importance to the country. That 
is the object of the provision. 

Now, then, a point of order is made on the word “twenty-five.” 
The House provided that when the repairs should cost more than 30 
per cent. of the value of the vessel it should not be repaired. The 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate provided 25 per cent., 
with an advisory board, which advisory board shall make the exam- 
ination and determine whether or not the vessel is capable of being 
used further; if not, then under the Secretary of the Navy the ves- 
sel may be disposed of. That is for the purposes of providing some 
means by which this character of vessels can be got rid of when they 
become impaired so that they are of no further naval use. 

Suppose you estimate the cost of a wooden shipas $1,000,000. Will 
any man say to me that a wooden ship ought to be repaired for naval 
warfare when $250,000 is required to put that ship in order to put to 
sea as a seafaring vessel again ? That is the proposition, that is the 
question; whether you will build a navy or whether you intend to 
prevent it. 

Are we to be lectured at here day after day about building naval 
vessels, and when an attempt is made in the right direction to try to 
prepare our Navy for the exigencies of war then we are to be sneered 
at because we are the economical committee of the body, as the Sen- 
ator from Florida says in a sneering way? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Oh, no. I want tosay tothe Senator that 
I never sneer. 

Mr. LOGAN Very well, if the Senator does not, why apply the 
term “economical committee” to any one committee more than an- 
other that does its duty? When a Senator points outa certain com- 
mittee as the economical committee it is a sneer. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I differ with you. 

Mr. LOGAN. Wediffer; that is all. If this is ont of order, I sup- 
pose the whole proviso is out of order, Why is it out of order? Be- 
cause it is new legislation of a general character. But it comes from 
the House, and therefore you cannot make the point of order on it; 
but if we change the words“ 30 per cent.” to “25 per cent.,“ you can 
make the point of order on 25, because that is general legislation. 
In my judgment it is simply nonsense for any such rule or decision 
to be established in the Senate, 

Suppose that this provision came from the House, saying that each 
ship provided for in this proviso shall cost two and a half millions 
of money; suppose that we were satisfied the ships could be built for 
a million and a half of dollars each, and we provided that they should 
be built for such an amount as could be properly expended after an 
examination by the advisory board, would anybody say that we were 
bound to comply with the proposition of the Honse, and pay two 
and a half million dollars for each ship or else the whole clause must 
go out of the bill? That is the proposition. It is simply absurd. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Allow me to interrupt the Senator on that 

point. 
} Mr. LOGAN. Very well. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I should like to ask the Senator as a 

ractical business man why this rule of percentage shonld be adopted 
in the language that it has been, 25 or 30 percent. “of the estimated 
cost of a new ship of the same size and like material?” I should 
like the Senator to explain, if he can, what idea that gives of the 
value or utility of the vessel which may be necessary to be repaired. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator will excuse me if I do not enter into a 
detailed discussion with reference to ships. I was only speaking of 
this to illustrate the proposition that he maintains here of this being 
out of order. But J carry it a little further. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I did not raise the point of order. 

Mr. LOGAN. I know the Senator did not raise the point of order, 
but he maintains it. Whether the 25 per cent. shall be agreed to or 
the 30 per cent., I do not care a * That has nothing to do with 
it. The committee do not care. That is not the proposition. But 
you say we cannot change the 30 per cent. to 25 per cent.; in other 
words, we cannot increase or reduce the percentage. You say a ves- 
sel ought not to be laid up unless she is damaged 50 per cent. Isay, 
according to the theory you propound here, we cannot increase the 


30 to 50 per cent., because it is out of order to doit. So I say it is 
illogical in every point of view, You maintain that a vessel may 
be damaged 50 per cent., and at the same time that you maintain 
it you maintain we cannot amend it so as to make—— 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The Senator misapprehends me. I was 
speaking of the insurance rule that a person cannot abandon prop- 
erty damaged at sea or return it to the underwriter unless the dam- 
age exceeds one-half of the cost, because the presumption exists 
that she is worth the repair. 

Mr. LOGAN. I took it from that statement that the Senator was 
trying to convince the Senate that this proposition was too low, and 
my argument is that if it is too low we cannot change it according 
to his theory for the reason that his theory says it is ont of oder. ~ 
So you put yourself in the position that if the amount of damage is 
ri po too low you cannot increase it because to do sois ont of 
order. 

Now, here is a proposition on the next page of the bill for an ad- 
visory board, and the House provided for certain expenses $50,000. 
We examined it very carefully, and struck ont the $50,000 and put 
in $11,000, because our estimate showed that was enough. They put 
in $50,000 where it was unnecessary. We changed that to $11,000 
in the interest of economy, and on your theory that cannot be done. 
We have got to take the $50,000 whether we need it or not. That 
is your proposition. I say it is absurd and ridiculous to make an 
argument of that kind. Here is $50,000 appropriated for the ex- 
penses of a hoard, and we in our estimates understand it will not 
cost over $11,000, and we change it to $11,000 to save the Govern- 
ment nearly $40,000, and your idea is that that is out of order. We 
cannot reduce the expenses of the Government; if we do, a point 
of order will reach it, and you have got to stand it, no matter how 
many millions there are, and if you reduce it in the interest of econ- 
omy you are out of order! What an idea! 

Oh, what a happy condition of things we have now with this t 
logic, with this economy, with the judiciousness of this Naval Com- 
mittee’s opposition to these propositions, with their attack on every 
thing. You will find before you get through with this bill that your 
proposition will cost this Government more than $5,000,000; no, I 
will not say $5,000,000, but over $2,000,000; and I say that 1 can dem- 
onstrate that by maintaining your theory and propositions in the 
Senate, it will cost the Government over $2,000,000 for things that 
ought to be done. 

So far as this 25 per cent., or 30 per cent., or 40 per cent. is con- 
cerned, I do not care a snap. That is a question that the Sevate 
should determine as to the amount; but when we are told that we 
cannot change it but must take the amount that is in the bill any- 
how, I cannot a, tothat. Ithink the President of the Senate was 
right this morning in holding—and I withheld my vote for that 
reason—that a certain amendment proposed was out of order, separate 
and disconnected from any other proposition; but when it comes to 
holding an amendment in a proviso to a bill put into the House which 
is simply striking out one word and putting in another which is a 
reduction of expense, to be out of order, it is an absurdity. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, we have three elements of a great 
Navy: a corps of skillfully trained and efficient officers, some heroic 
traditions, and a great abundance of water; John Paul Jones, Bain- 
bridge, Lawrence, and the other heroes of the war of 1812, and 21,000 
miles of undefended sea-coast, upon which in case of invasion we 
could rely on the assistance of one hundred and forty vessels of war of 
which we are told that thirty-eight could possibly be rendered sea- 
going and effective in case of war! 

It is alleged by those who favor the cohstruetion of a Navy that 
Congress has been parsimonious in matters of appropriation, and 
that the Navy has not received that attention from Congress which 
it deserves. It is a sufficient refutation of this statement to say that 
since the close of the war more than 8300, 000, 000 have been appro- 
priated by Congress and spent upon the Navy, for which we have 
only to show one hundred and forty vessels of all dimensions, of 
which thirty-eight could possibly be rendered efficient for sea. Dur- 
ing the last six years nearly one hundred millions have been appro- 

wriated, and still we are told that Congress has been actuated by a 
eeling of hostility and animosity toward the Navy, so that it has 
not received the attention which was demanded by the country, and 
which, as it has been said, has made us the laughing-stock and jeer 
and derision of the civilized world. 

I do not so read the lessons of history with regard to the American 
Navy. The reason why we have no navy is not because money has 
not been sppropriatea in sufficient quantities to have given us a navy 
that would have competed with that of Great Britain or France or 
Italy or any of the great naval powers of Europe. It is because the 
money that has been appropriated has been seandalously misappro- 
priated and squandered. 

Jam called upon to make these observations in consequence of the 
pending amendment, which the Committee on Appropriations pro- 
pose to amend by declaring that ships shall not be repaired unless 
the cost of repairing shall be 25 per cent. of the cost of constructing 
a vessel of similar size and material. 3 

= HALE. Shall not be repaired if the cost is more than 25 per 
cent. 

Mr. INGALLS. Shall not be repaired if the cost is more than 25 per 
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cent. the amendment of our committee being to substitute “twenty- 
five” for “thirty,” the percentage named in the proviso of the House 
bill. 

Any one who is familiar with the operations in regard to the iron- 
clad portion of our Navy for the last few years under which one ves- 
sel, as I remember, that cost nearly $2,000,000 was broken up and sold 
for less than $50,000, and under which contract the Government was 
called upon to pay for the expense of breaking up and taking the 
old material to pieces and putting it in the hands of the contractor, 
will see that there needs to be some limitation upon the power of 
those who have the control of the Navy to break up and sell old shi 
and to repair old ships, and I am in favor of putting into this bill 
some limitation that shall prevent the extraordinary waste and pro- 
fusion and extravagance which have prevailed heretofore, in conse- 
quence of which for this vast ap sp oe of more than $300,000,000 
we are able to show to-day but this beggarly account of one hundred 
and forty wretched, miserable vessels, of which only about one-fifth 
can by any possibility be rendered effective for sea. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that there is in this country any 
very great demand for an immense navy. What do we want wit 
anavy? The vast spaces of sea that spread between our coasts and 
those of any hostile power forbid the peu of any invasion of 
our coast by any warlike nation of Europe. We have no foreign 
commerce to protect; we have no allies tochampion. There is no 
probability that we shall have any great war with any foreign power 
within a brief space of time; and even if it were so, such is the con- 
dition of naval science that there is no fleet that could to-day be 
constructed that would not within the space of five years be ren- 
dered absolutely worthless in consequence of the improvement of 

unnery. 

Look at the Inflexible, the great English iron-clad and floating 
battery, that within the last few days has been engaged in the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, an immense structure carrying four eighty- 
ton guns, whose projectiles weighed 1,750 pounds, that had a muz- 
zle energy of a mile in four seconds when they were projected at the 
expenditure of three hundred and seventy pounds of powder, every 
explosion costing a thousand dollars. at possible structure can 
be built that will resist such projectiles as that? 

The constant effort of modern science appears to be in the first 
place to construct a ship so armored that no projectile can penetrate 
it, and next to invent a gun that shall throw a projectile that no 
armor can resist; and thus far it has been about an even contest. 
Now, sir, as I said, the problem before us is not to resist foreign in- 
vasion or foreign war. The problem that we are to meet in con- 
nection with naval construction is sea-coast defense, and such is the 
curvature of the coast of the United States that a hostile fleet, assem- 
bling or rendezvousing at the Bahama Islands, is within four days’ 
8 distance of any commercial port on the Atlantic seacoast, 
from Portland to Saint Augustine, while if we are to assemble a fleet 
for the purpose of resisting such a demonstration, no concentration 
of force can be made within a space of less than ten days. So that 
if we are to have a navy for the purpose of protecting our coast, we 
must build one that shall be large enough to place at aa impor- 
tant seaport, at every vulnerable commercial point, a force that shall 
be able to resist any force that can be brought against it by an attack- 
ng power 

oes anybody suppose that the American people propose to enter 
upon a system like that? Is it to be supposed that there is to be an 
expenditure that shall enable us to meet conditions like that? Ido 
not believe that there is ang desire on the part of the American 
people to enter into any such scheme as this, to attempt, by the 
expenditure of vast sums of money to resort to these old obsolete 
meth and these antiquated systems of warfare that have been 
practica M abandoned, and that can never be repeated. 

I shall therefore vote in the direction of restraint upon any expend- 
iture in the line indicated by the friendsof a great navy, and if there 
is any method by which the scandal and extraordinary expenditures 
in the way of construction and repair that have been carried on dur- 
ing the last ten years can be prevented, I also shall very cordially 
vote for that, 
eck BECK. I withdraw the appeal I took from the decision of the 

air. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered on the appa! 

Mr. BECK. {beg pardon; I was not aware of that. 

Mr. ALLISON. it can be withdrawn by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly; it can be withdrawn 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think anybody will object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the 5 is withdrawn. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does that leave the point of order sustained? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the Chair understands. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not coneur in all that has been said by the 
Senator from Kansas, [Mr. INGALLS.] I believe that it is proper and 
right to have a sufficient navy to protect our commercial interests 


und uphold the honor of this Government wherever it is necessary 
that it shall be done; but I do concur with him in the expression 
of the opinion that it is no fault of Congress in the ae 
made that our Navy to-day is in so deplorable a condition as has 


been described. We have appropriated within the last twenty 
years—— 
om 4 55 75 Before the Senator proceeds will the Chair state the 
question A 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Ishall occupy but a moment of two. 

Mr. HOAR. Lonly want to know what the question is. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I shall occupy but a few moments. 

We appropriated for our naval service in— 


$11, 514, 649 83 
. 12,387,166 52 
- 42,640,353 09 
- 63,261, 235 31 
- 85, 704, 963 74 
31, 034, 011 04 
25, 775, 502 72 

Total during the administrations of President Lincoln and 
een, eee 441, 220, 968 32 

We appropriated in— 


NOOB pep xn ĩ˙ . VVV $20, 000, 757 97 
21, 780, 229 87 

. 19,431,027 21 

- 21, 249, 809 99 

- 23, 526, 256 79 

- 30, 932, 587 42 

- 21,497,626 27 

18, 963, 309 82 

Total during the administration of President Grant 177, 381, 605 24 


We appropriated in— 


Total in the five years since Grant's administration 76, 665,019 97 


An aggregate of $695,266,593.93 that has been appropriated for 
naval purposes since 1860; and yet after the expenditure of that 
vast amount the Senator from Kansas tells us to-day that we have 


nothing left but the débris of a na What has become of the 
money appropriated? I believe myself, as was expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, that the cause is the incompetent management of 
the funds appropriated by Congress, 

Mr. PLUMB. Did the Senator extend his research to twelve or 
fourteen years preceding the war? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I did; but I have not the figures here; they 
will be found in the finance reports; but prior to 1860 there was never 
more than about $14,000,000 appropriated in any one year. I believe 
in 1858 there was about$14,000,000 appropriated, out of which, Ithink, 
we built some seven or eight or ten vessels for the Navy; but from 
the appropriations that have been made since 1860 what additions 
have been made to the Navy? It is true that during the war a large 
part of the money appropriated was used in extemporizing a navy to 
meet the exigencies of the occasion; but, leaving out the days of the 
war and commencing with 1869, with the incoming of the administra- 
tion of President Grant, we have spent very near $300,000,000 for the 
Navy, and yet the Navy has continued to decline in all those years. 
Secretary Robeson in his report for 1876 undertook to maintain be- 
fore the country that our Navy wasin fine condition and would com- 

dare favorably with many of the navies of the world. After describ- 
ing the vessels that we had in 1869, two hundred and three, he said: 

Of the 203 vessels of 1269, there have been sold 46; broken up. 18; lost at sea, 5— 
69 vessels; thus reducing the number to 134 vessels. To which add the addition 
made to the Navy since 1369, of new vessels, 10; purchased vessels, 2; making the 
whole number on the register at the present time 146 vessels. 

7 * „ 


* * * * 

It does not compare, either in number or character of vessels, with the expen- 
sive establishments of those European nations whose mutual relations keep them 
always in armed array. whose contiguous coasts and deep harbors at home. and 
scattered colonies all over the world, seem to require that they should constant! 
rival each other, at whatever expense, in the size and power of their naval vi 3 
and armaments; but for the defensive pw of a peaceful perme, without col- 
onies, with a dangerous coast, and shallow harbors, separated by avast ocean from 
warlike naval powers, our Navy is not without strength, and when its iron-clad 
fleet shall be completely repaired, a work requiring now but little time and expense, 
and its force supplemented by the com ively cheap addition herein recom- 
mended, it will, 1 think, be found sufficient to resist any force which could be 
brought across the ocean to attack us; and powerful also for offensive operations 
upon the seas and among the islands which lie contiguous to our own shores. 


The Secretary of the Navy at that time, Mr. ROBESON, asserted 
before the country that we had a very good Navy for our purposes, 
(an assertion which no one believes,) and yet to-day we hear from 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] that our naval armament 
fit for service, or that can be rendered fit for service, is some thirty- 
eight or forty ships of war, and that, too, after the vast expendi- 
ture to which he referred, an expenditure of nearly $300,000,000, and 
our Navy constantly going down. What encouragement is there for 
the Senate to vote money to be placed in incompetent hands to con- 
struct anavy? Whiie I am perfectly willing and desirous to see 
this country with a proper navy to maintain its honor in every sea, 
Iam unwilling, unless there issome plan devised by which the money 
appropriated by Congress shall be judiciously expended in the con- 
struction of vessels, to vote appropriations. 
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Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator a question. I think that 
proposition is good and I agree with him; but has he examined 
carefully this elaborate plan that was put on in the House, hedging 
in and surrounding and guarding the expenditure of any money to 
be spent by the Navy Department for new ships? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Ihave read the bill over, and I find that the 
House of Representatives do undertake to put on some restrictions 
and some guards in that regard, but there is a larger amount of dis- 
cretion left by the bill with the Secretary of the Navy than I am 
willing to invest him with as long as we put at the head of the Navy 
amere politician. The experience ofthis country has demonstrated 
that all the gentlemen who have filled that position for the last fif- 
teen years have been wanting in qualifications for the position and 
incompetent to deal with this question—men who have been placed 
in that position because of the fact that they were 
not skilled in the naval service or acquainted with the naval wants 
of the country? 

Mr. HALE. I wish the Senator when we come to that part of the 
bill would be ready to offer any amendments that will any further 

uard and make safe the expenditures of money. I want to see it 
fone everywhere. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not profess to be sufficiently acquainted 
with the construction of naval ships to be able to frame, upon the 
consideration of a bill after it is called up, proper amendments to 
secure what ought to be done. That ought to be done by the com- 
mittees charged in this body and in the other House with the con- 
sideration of the subject. 

Mr. HALE. This provision was put on by the Naval Committee 
of the House after considering it ail winter. ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have no doubt it is an improvement upon 
the condition of affairsthat has existed; but at this late hour of the 
session, when there is not sufficient time, unless we remain here longer 
than we ought to, to consider the proposition made by the commit- 
tee of the Neuss or of the Senate, we ought not to go into the ex- 
penditure of any vast amount of money for the purpose of building 
up a navy without placing its expenditure in competent hands. I 
came here at this session of Congress prepared to vote ten or twelve 
millions of dollars if necessary for the construction of naval vessels 
if the proper assurance could be made that the money so appropriated 
would be judiciously and wisely expended. I believe that this great 
country ought to have a navy, not for show, not for the porpose of 
competing on exhibition with the naval powers of Europe, butso that 
if the honor of this country was attacked or any insult offered toits 
flag in any sea, we should have a naval armament sufficient to resent 
the insult and vindicate the wounded honor of the country. But let 
me say here now while the heads of the Navy Department of this 
Government are selected because they are politicians and not because 
they are men acquainted with the wants of the Navy, you willnever 
inspire sufficient confidence in the people of the country to justify an 
expenditure of any large amount for the building up of a navy. 

‘his is about all I care tosay. While Iam in favor of maintaining 
a proper navy I utter the conviction of my mind when I say that the 
people of this country will never be willing to see a large amount 
of money taken out of the Treasury for the purpose of building ships 
of war until your Naval Department is controlled by men distin- 
guished notas politicians but as possessing requisite knowledge of the 
Maore pertaining to the Department over which they are called to 
preside. 

Mr. HALE. Now, I hope the reading of the bill will go on. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine a ques- 
tion which relates to this matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. The question before the Senate I believe is on the 
general bill, the naval appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly, but there is no specific 
question. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam going to put one. I rose for the very purpose 
of having a specific question before the Senate, if the Chair will par- 
don me. Should there not be annexed to this paragraph which the 
Senate is considering a provision which will authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy in his discretion to repair and bring home a vessel which 
may be damaged in foreign waters? A great many of our Govern- 
ment ships are floating in distant seas abroad on various errands, 
Now, suppose one of those is injured more than 25 per cent. by a 
storm, or a wreck, or a collision. This clause absolutely prohibits 
that; he cannot sell them without an act of Congress, as I under- 
stand; he has got to leave them in foreign waters. Now, if Iam 
not mistaken, it is either 50 or 66 per cent. of damage which is re- 
quired to authorize abandonment to the underwriters as a total loss 
in the ordinary law of marine insurance. It seems to me this is rather 
strict. I call the attention of the Senator from Maine to the point. 

Mr. HALE. I see what is laboring in the mind of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. There might be a rare case of a ship damaged 
by a collision or running on to the rocks where the damage would 
be more than 25 per cent. of the valne or cost; but such a case is so 
unlikely to occur that the provision put in by the House did not 
embody anything covering such an instance. What is sought to be 
remedied here is the abuse that everybody has complained of here- 
tofore of letting naval ships run down and continue out of repair for 


There is no question before the 


liticians, and’ 


years until they had got to be so low and so poor that in effect you 
were reconstructing them when you repaired them. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that. I am quite sure the whole Sen- 
ate understand the purpose of the committee’s amendment and ap- 
prove it. I was about to suggest that there should be added after 
the word“ material,” in line 460: 

Provided, Nothing herein contained shall deprive the Secretary of the authority 
to order repairs of ships damaged in foreign waters so far as may be necessary to 
bring them home. 

Mr. HALE. [see no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Harrisin the chair.) Doesthe 
Senator from Massachusetts move that amendment ? 

Mr. HOAR. Ves, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Is this the place for general amendment to the 
text of the bill? 

Mr. HALE. It is not. 

Mr. HOAR. But this is so plain a matter that I thought it better 
to do it now than go back to it hereafter. 

Mr. HALE. And for the sake of getting on with the bill I con- 
sented to it. I will not make any further explanation, but let the 
reading proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, if there be no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading will proceed. 

The Acting Secretary resumed the reading of the bill. The next 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was in line 463, after 
the word ‘‘ authorize,” to insert “at a total cost, when fully com- 
pleted, not to exceed the amounts estimated by the late naval advi- 
sory board for such vessels ;” and in line 466, after the word ‘‘having,” 
to insert “as near as may be;” so as to read: 

Any portion of said sum not required for the purposes aforesaid may be applied 
toward the construction of two steam cruising vessels of war, which are hereby 
authorized, at a total cost, when fully completed, not to exceed the amounts esti- 
mated by the late naval advisory board for such vessels, the same to be constructed 
of steel of domestic manufacture, having as near as may be a tensile strength 
of not less than 60,000 pounds to the square inch, and a ductility in eight inches 
of not less than 20 per cent.; said vessels to be provided with fall sail-power and 
full steam-power. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANCE. I wish to offer an amendment. In line 466, after the 
word“ manufacture,” I move to insert the words: 

a eee It can be ‘constructed at the cost of the foreign article less the tariff 
utiles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from North Carolina that the rule under which, by consent, the 
Senate is proceeding is that the committee amendments shall be first 
er on, after which all amendments that are offered will be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. VANCE. Very well, sir; I was not aware of the rule. 

Mr. BUTLER. May Lask the Senator from Maine one question, by 
way of explanation? What isthe meaning of “ the late naval advis- 
ory board?” 

Mr. HALE. That is a board that was appointed, and which is re- 
vived by this bill. It is a board that was appointed and performed 
its work in the last year and the year before. 

Mr. BUTLER. I see on page 21 it is proposed to strike out the 
provision of the House and insert“ naval advisory board.” Is that 
the same board ? 

Mr. HALE. The same board. That board is revived by this bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why call it “the late naval advisory board?” 

Mr. HALE. Because the report was made by that board, whose 
functions ended; but for the sake of scrutiny and of safeguard and 
of managing and directing the expenditure of money that board is 
revived under the name of the naval advisory board. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I inquire who composed that naval board? 

Mr. HALE. I do not remember the personnel. I know some of the 
officers, but I cannot name them all. They were distinguished officers 
of the Navy. 

The reading of the bill was continued, The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, in line 473, after the word 
„be,“ to insert “adapted to be;” and in line 481, after the word 
„be,“ to insert ‘‘adapted to be;” so as to read: 

One of said vessels shall be of not less than 5,000 nor more than 6,000 tons dis- 
placement, and shall have the highest attainable speed, and shall be adapted to be 
armed with not more than four breech-loading rifled cannon, of high power, of not 
less than 8-inch caliber, or two of 10-inch caliber, and not more than twenty-one 
breech-loading ritled cannon, of high power, of not less than 6-inch caliber; one 
of said vessels shall be of not less than 4,300 nor more than 4,700 tons displacement, 
and shall have the highest attainable speed, and shall be adapted to be armed 
with four breech-loading rifled cannon, of . paren, of not less than 8-inch cali- 
ber, or two of 10-inch caliber, and not more t fifteen breech-loading rifled can- 
non, of high power, of not less than 6-inch caliber. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 487, after the word ‘‘ the,” to 
strike out naval board of advice and survey“ and insert “naval 
advisory board ;” so as to read: 


The Secretary of the Navy is hereby empowered and directed to organize a board 
of naval officers and experts for his advice and assistance, to be called the naval 
advisory board, to serve during the period required for the construction, arma- 
ment, and trial of the vessels hereby autho to be constructed, and no longer. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in line 496, before the word “ experts,” 
to insert ‘‘as;” in the same line, after the word “in,” to strike out 
“science and in the arts of ship-building, steam-engineering, and 
naval ordnance” and insert “naval or marine construction ;” and 
in line 501, before the word ‘‘thousand,” to strike out “ fifty ” and 
insert ‘ eleven ;” so as to read: 

Said board shall consist of five officers on the active list of the Navy in the line 
and the staff, to be detailed by the Secretary of the Navy, without reference to 
rank and with reference only to character, experience, knowledge, and skill, and 
two persons of established reputation and standing as experts in naval or marine 
construction, to be selected from civil life and employed for this sole duty by the 
Secretary of the Navy, and to be paid such sum out of the appropriation hereby 
made, not exceeding $11,000, as he may direct. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 506, after the word “‘ armament,” 
to insert ‘‘nor in any contract for the same;” so as to read: 

Provided, however, That no person shall be a member of said board who has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in any invention, device, or process, patented or other- 
wise, to be used in the construction of said vessels, their engines, boilers, orarma- 
ment, nor in any contract for the same. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 520, after the word “ or,“ to 
strike out the word “any.” 

Mr. BAYARD. A direction has been given that it is the duty of 
this advisory board “ to advise and assist the Secretary,” and that 
they shall inspect the work, examine the material, and it goes on to 


say: 

But said board shall have no er to make or enter into ahy contract, nor to 
direct or control any officer of Navy, the chief of any bureau of the Navy, or 
any contractor. 


I agree that that is all in accord because of the necessities of the 
case; but I propose tostrike out, after the word ‘‘contractor,” in line 
520, to and including the word “Secretary,” on line 521, the words 


„but shall in all things be subject to the order and direetion of said 
Secre 


It is not intended that they shonld be “subject to the order and 
direction of said Secretary.” They are an advisory board, and while 
they may not control a contract or order officers the language there 
would make them the simple subordinates of the Secretary, whereas 
their duty is really to be independent of him as an advisory board. 
I move to strike out the words after the word“ contractor,” on line 
520, to the word ‘‘ Secretary,” on line 521, as I have indicated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would suggest to the 
Senator from Delaware that under the rule that the Senate is acting 
upon by unanimous consent, the committee amendments are first con- 
sidered, and then the amendment proposed by the Senator from Dela- 
ware will be in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is purely a verbal error, and I supposed there 
would be no objection to it. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will withhold that until we get through 
I do not see any objection to it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West virginia; There is no objection whatever. 
Why not have it done now 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment in line 520, to strike out the word any.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I understand there is no objection 
on the part of the committee to the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware. 

i 5 I would rather not break in on the rule we have fol- 
owed. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let it stand over. 

Mr. HALE. Let it stand over, and it can easily be considered 
hereafter. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, in line 533, after the word 
exceed,“ to strike out one“ and insert“ five ;” so as to read: 

Neither of the vessels hereby authorized to be built shall be contracted for or 
commenced until full and complete detail drawings and cations thereof, in 
all its parts, —— h engines, and boilers, s! have been provided or 
adopted by tho Navy Department, and shall have been N in writing, by 
sail bound: or by a mape of the members thereof, and by the Secretary of the 
Navy; and after said drawings and specifications have béen provided, adopted, 
and approved as aforesaid, and the work has been commenced or a contract made 
for it, Dey shall not be changed in any respect when the cost of such change shall 
in the construction exceed except upon the approval of said or a ma- 


jority of the members thereof, in writing, and upon the written order of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 
d to. 


The amendment was a 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 552. 

Mr. BAY. I desire to call attention to the words in line 552. 
The notice called “proper notice” ought to be “by publication for 
a given time.” I merely draw the attention of the Senator inc 
of the bill to that point now, that notice of the contracts ought 
be public notice for a certain length of time in order that there may 


be sg competition. 
. BECK. There is a general law now requiring not less than a 
month’s notice in all that class of cases, I think. 

Mr. BAYARD. I am not going to offer an amendment to disturb 
the order in which the Senator in charge of the bill desires it to be 
considered, but I merely make the su, ion now that I shall offer 
an amendment at the proper time uiring that this notice shall be 
given by publication for a given period. 
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ion of the Secretary I may say, 
not less than sixty days. 


Mr. HALE. Wehave, at the sug 
made that so that the notice shall 
Mr. BAYARD. That is where? 

Mr. HALE. On the top of the next page; and if anything more 
is needed to be inserted as to its being public notice I certainly have 
no objection ta that going in. What we desire is that the notice shall 
be full and ample in every way. 

Mr. BAYARD. ‘There ought to be proper notice by publication. 

Mr. HALE. When the bill is read through, that can be arranged. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 560, after the word ‘ not,” 
to strike out 8 ” and insert less than;“ so as to read: 

Before any of the vessels hereby authorized shall be contracted for or com- 
menced, the Secretary of the Navy shall, by proper notice, invite all engineers and 
mechanics of established reputation, and all reputable manufacturers of vessels, 
steam-engines, boilers, and ordnance having or controlling — establishments 
and being engaged in the business, all officers of the Navy, and especially all naval 
constructors, steam-engineers, and ordnance officers of the Navy having plans, 
models, or designs of any vessels of the classes hereby autho: or of any part 
thereof, within any given period not less than sixty days, to submit the same to 
said board. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after the word “ said,” in line 573, to 
strike ont board of advice and survey” and insert ‘‘ naval advisory 
board; ” so as to read: 

Provided, That said naval advisory board herein provided for shall, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, plans, drawings, and specifications 
for vessels, their machinery and armament, recommended by the late naval advi- 
sory board not herein authorized to be built. 

The amendment was to. 

E The next eres eer was, uae the head of eee of Steam- 
ngineering,” in the clause making appropriations “ for repairs, com- 
pletion, asd preservation of — paa and boilers in vessels on the 
stocks and in ordinary,” in line 592, after the word “ exceed,” to strike 
out thirty“ and insert “twenty-five ;” so as to read: 
i That no of said sum shall be applied to the of es and 
trom 8 here the — t et of pont pao si exceed 


25 per cent. of the estimated cost of new engines and machinery of the same char- 
acter and power. 


Mr. BLAIR. I raise the point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Let that take the same course the other did. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point of 
order raised by the Senator from New Hampshire; it is exactly the 
same that was ruled on some time ago. 

Mr. BLAIR. This applies to machinery with still greater force 
than to an old vessel. I desire at the proper time to move a similar 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let me ask right there, so that I may understand 
zo zlo; would it be in order to amend “ thirty” by inserting “‘thirty- 

ve 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not hesitate to say 
that it would not be. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want the Chair to speak without hesitation. I 
only wanted to call attention to the fact that we must take these 
provisions of the House as they stand and reject or adopt them as a 
whole, which it seems to me is about as absurd a proposition as could 
well be expressed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has ruled and continues 
to rule that where a Ls (Pyare from the House is purely one of gen- 
eral legislation, any modification of a proposition to legislate gener- 
ay. is general legislation, and is therefore, under Rule 29, out of 
order. ' 

Mr. BLAIR. I desire now to make a parliamentary inquiry. I 
think the ruling of the Chair is very distinctly understood. I have 
supposed—otherwise there is no remedy and none can be devised— 
that it would be in order, this amendment being rejected by the rais- 
ing of the point of order and the text remaining then precisely as 
it comes to us from the House, to move to strike ont the entire 
House proviso as an entirety. That is to say, as an illustration in 
this case, commencing in line 590, with the word ‘ provided,” and 
striking out all down to and including the word “power,” in line 
594. It is a distinct provision in the House bill, and the committee 
amendment having been eliminated by the raising of the point of 
order nothing is in that provision but the language of the House, 
and the motion to strike it out’ as a whole I suppose must be in or- 
der, and I should like an intimation of the opinion of the Chair on 


that point. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It certainly would not be in order under the 
decision of the Chair. That is changing and amending the legisla- 
tion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In answer to the parliamentary in- 
quiry of the Senator from New Hampshire, the Chair will say that 
where any proposition contained in this bill as it comes from the 
House is purely legislative in its character, a motion to strike out 
the whole of it would be in order. A motion to modify it or change 
its terms would be general legislation. 

Mr. BLAIR. Thenin thisinstance a motion may be made to strike 
out this proviso: 


Provided, That no part of said sum shall be applied to the repair of engines and 
of wooden ships where the catimaten cont of such repair exceed 


machinery 
30 per cent. of the 


ted cost of new engines and machinery of the same char- 
acter and power. 
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That being a simple proviso, entire in itself, would it be in order 
to make a motion to strike it out? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If it be a simple proviso who in- 
dependentofother legislative propositions, not connected with them, 
it certainly would be in order to move to strike it out, in the opinion 
of the Chair. e 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator from New Hampshire will let the 
reading of the bill be proceeded with, and raise that question at the 
proper time. The Senator can bring that up when the reading is 
through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks it would perhaps 
be better to raise these questions of order when the point is reached 
where they apply. 

Mr. BECK. I desire not at this moment to offer an amendment 


but to give notice of a proposas amendment and to ask to have it 
printed—perhaps the bill may not be passed to-night—to strike out 
81,000, 000,“ in line 595, and in lieu thereof insert ‘$400,000 ;” and 


to strike out, in line 601, after the word “and,” all down to and in- 
cluding line 621, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

‘That no further steps shall be taken or contracts entered into or approved for 
the repair or completion of any of the four iron-clads aforesaid until the farther 
order of Congress. And the naval advi board created by this section is di- 
rected to report in detail by the Ist day of ber, 1882, as to the wisdom and 
expediency of undertaking and completing the engines, armor, and armament of 
said iron , and whether a change in the original plan or plans should be made, 
together with the cost of the com of each according to plans 
if the completion of any of them is recommended. 

I desire to have that printed, so that it may be looked at carefully, 
my object being neither to affirm nor to deny the validity of any 
existing contracts, nor to pass upon the question whether they were 
legal or illegal, whether they were judicious or injudicious, whether 
the Puritan will sink when she is lannched or whether she will float; 
but as we have created an advisory board and the time is short and 
December will soon come, I want to have the advice of that board 
before any further step is taken in regard to these four iron-clads. 
We have paid for all the work done upon them. They are encumber- 
ing the yards of the contractors. We have to pay for keeping them 
there, or certainly we ought to. I was there once and examined 
them. Weoughttolaunchthem. They are ours; they are paid for; 
and we ought to take them out of the way of these men and hold 
onto them until we see whether we ought to finish them according to 
the original plan or change the plan, or whether we ought to recog- 
nize the old contracts or disapprove them. It is but a short time 
until December, and as we are creating a naval advisory board we 
ought to get their advice on all these subjects before we proceed any 
further. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why $400,000? 

Mr. BECK. Because it will sane between $300,000 and $400,- 
000; I think $300,000 perhaps would do; but $400,000 will be ample 
to finish the armor and turrets of the Miantonomoh, launch these 
four ships, and put them in condition to be taken care of. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is that what the $400,000 is for ? 

Mr. BECK. Les, sir; to finish the Miantonomoh, now ready for 
her turret and armament, and to launch the four monitors and place 
them in our own waters, have them painted up and preserved, and 
remove them away from the yards where they are now perhaps lying 
at our expense, and where they may be damaged by staying longer. 
We all agree that they ought to be taken out of where they are. They 
can be finished in the water as well as they can in the yards. I de- 
sire to give an ample sum to finish the Miantonomoh and take these 
four ships out of the yards, and in the mean time bridge over the diffi- 
culty we have had, about which a good deal has been said, and on 
which I do not propose to say anything as to the way the contracts 
were made, as to whether they could be done cheaper, as to whether 
we should change the plans according to new information. 

We are now creating a new board, and I think the Secretary, Con- 
gress, and everybody is well satisfied that we should take a little 
time to know more about this business before we proceed any further. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to present an amendment on the subject 
of ordnance to be printed. I ask that it be printed, and in connec- 
tion with it I desire to call the attention of the Senate to some tables 
which appear in the remarks of Hon. Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, 
in a speech he made in the House on Jane 28 and 29, which they will 
find a very remarkable collation of facts and statistics necessary to 
give information on this subject. 

Mr. HALE. Avery valuable speech. 

Mr. BAYARD. I wish to submit to the discretion of the Senator 
in charge of the bill an amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee beginning at line 602. I refer to it now as a matter of con- 
venience, and it is irrespective of the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Kentucky but not yet offered. At line 602 the Com- 
inittee on Appropriations have pro striking out certain pre- 
ceding words, to insert a clause relating to the four iron-clad 
steamers the Monadnock, Puritan, Amphitrite, and Terror, to pro- 
vide for the launching to the best advantage of these vessels, “un- 
der the Bureau of Steam-Engineering, oe ps to the conditions here- 
inafter provided,” and for “‘ beginning and continuing to completion 
of work upon the engines and machinery of such vessels as he,” that 
is the Secretary of the Navy, may, on examination, think most 
expedient and best for the interests of the service.” 

The Senate will perceive on the following page that the naval 


recommended, 


advisory board is, after all, the board to whose counsel tho Senate 
proposes to look as to whether they shall embark upon a system of 
naval construction or not. I desire, and will put the question now 
if it does not disturb the consideration of the bill in the mode agree- 
able to the Senator from Maine, that on line 605 we strike out the 
words of such ;” so that the amendment will read: 

Dader — Beron of aa Engineering A . = So edita ee 

ro Š con n com on of wi 
— tana ree g ple of work upon the eugines 

And then strike out: 

As he may on examination think most expedient and best for the interests of 
the service. 

I may as well now say what I mean to say on this subject. It so 
happens that one of these pro double-turreted monitors is being 
built by some constituents of mine. I have seen this iron vessel on 
several occasions; it is not distant more than three-quarters of a mile 
from the hill-top on which I live. I know a good deal about the con- 
dition of this vessel, and I know a great deal more about the char- 
acter of Perr who have constructed her so far. 

A goes deal has been said in another piace, and a good deal pub- 
lished in respect of the contract for building these vessels, or rather 
I will confine my remarks to the building this one ship, the Amphi- 
trite. I believe those contracts are at an end, that they were ar- 
rested in 1877 by Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, then Secretary of the 
Navy, almost immediately upon his coming into office. The con- 
tracts were abandoned under his notification, and the contractors 
were, all of them, paid a quantum meruit for the work and material 
which they had put upon the ships, and so far as that is concerned 
they are at quits with the Government. They have still a claim 
against the Government, arising from the occupation of the sites in 
their yards by the hulls of these ships for the last six years. The 
people who are building this vessel, the Amphitrite, are known by 
the name of the Harlan & Hollingsworth Company. They are con- 
stituents of mine; they have held and still hold to me the relation of 
connsel and client, professionally. 

Their character both as workmen and as citizens is a matter in 
which I have an honest pride; they have been assailed most gratu- 
itously, most ignorantly, and most unjustly. I hold in my hand, 
from a paper published in Delaware yesterday, the description of the 
launching of a vessel of 3,500 tous by this firm from the very ship- 
yard and right alongside of where the Amphitrite lies, and she is 
referred to because she was covered over and became a convenient 
place for spectators to witness the launch. The vessel they launched 
will carry 9,000 bales of cotton, a perfect modern ship for merchant 
service, as good as any that Great Britain can turn out. The firm 
they built her for are men they have dealt with for twenty years, and 
this is the thirty-first vessel they have built for those men. There 
never has been a Word, a quarrel, a ripple of discontent, or litigation 
of any sort. They have none with anybody, because they are capable, 
honest mechanics; they know what they are about; they are per- 
fectly competent to fulfill their engagement, whether they make it 
with the Government of the United States or whether they make it 
with a private individual. They are able to build any man-of-war 
whose lines can be devised by the advisory board in this country or 
out of it. They are able to give security for every contract they en- 
ter into. They have built men-of-war and furnished them to the 
Government perfect and equipped in all respects, not a word being 
said about them. 

Now, I only ask that Congress shall take the steps to move that 
vessel away from that yard, to put the vessel in such degree of com- 
pletion as shall enable her to be launched and moved, but that that 
shall not rest with the discretion merely of the Secretary of the 
Navy. Ido not propose to leave him the discretion to move such 
of these four vessels as he sees fit. I wish that vessel moved out and 
the people simply paid for what they have done. They are not beg- 
gars; they are not lobbyists; they have no secret agencies or influ- 
ences to impress upon anybody, but I simply want them dealt with 
just as honest citizens ought to be dealt with by their Government. 

Therefore I do not propose so far as I can help it that there shall be 
any doubt in regard to the completion of this double-turreted monitor 
devised by Government constructors, built by them on Government 
3 so far as she has been finished, and I do not propose that 
there shall be any more doubt about or mere discretion resting upon it. 
Take the vessel away, and let the money now applied be applied under 
the control of the advisory board to complete the vessel, either as to 
machinery or otherwise, as far as may be necessary. When the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky offers $400,000, I willsay simply that will not do; 
we have had two or three reports on these ships, and my impression 
is that to finish these vessels fit for use, to arm them, to put on their 
turrets and give them modern machinery, will cost about $3,000,000. 
And then you will get the four ships for less than Italy pays for one. 
Whether the plan on which the vessels were proposed to be built was 
wise or unwise I do not mean to say; I have some impressions of my 
own on the subject, but they are not in point now. 

I would like, with the approval of the committee, to strike.out, 
on page 25, line 605, the words “of such,” and then, after the word 
vessels,“ to strike out the words “as he may on examination 
think most expedient and best for the interests of the service,” leay- 
ing it to the advisory board to settle the question. 

r. HALE. I have been much interested in the eulogium of the 
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Senator from Delaware upon his clients and constituents, who cer- 
tainly, so far as they are known to me, are known as a very honor- 
able and excellent association or firm of gentlemen. 

Let us look at this bill for a moment and see whether his friends 
are not cared for here, for I take it he would not wish that they 
should be specially cared for more than others, 

Mr. BAYARD. No. All I want is certainty. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will go back to the word “ that,“ in 
line 594, and follow me as I read, he will see whether the launching 
is provided for : 

‘That $1,000,000 of the above amount shall be ee by the Secretary of the 
Navy to the following objects, namely: under the Bureau of Construction and Re- 

air, to building and fi the turrets and pilot-house of the iron-clad steamer 
Miantonomoh and to the feunching to the best advantage of the ironclad steam- 
ers Monadnock, Paritan, Amphitrite, and Terror. 

There the sentence and the meaning ceases. The launching of all 
these, including the Amphitrite at the yard of his friends, is abso- 
lutely poa for and is not left discretionary. 

Mr. BAYARD. Now go on. 

Mr. HALE. I agr with the Senator that all these vessels ought 
to be launched. e have paid the bills upon them ; they are cum- 
bering the yards of the contractors; they are giving rise each year 
to claims on the part of these contractors for their yards being oc- 
cupied, and we ought to take them away, and this provides that 
they shall be taken away. Now it goes on to a new phase. 

And under the Bureau of Steam Engineering— 


Shifting the concern where the money shall be expended, and tak- 
ing up a new subject-matter— 
And under the Bureau of Steam Engineering, subject to the conditions herein- 


after provided, to the ing and continuing to completion of work upon the 
engines and machinery of such of said vessels as he may— 


This does not touch the launching ; that is provided for absolutely. 
The Amphitrite is taken away from his friend’s yard, and then we 
go into a new domain, and that is a much-vexed domain as the Sen- 
ator knows, whether after taking these vessels away from the con- 
tractors, taking them into our possession all of them, we shall begin 
any new work, and there, following the language, the Senator will 
find that the committee has tried to goaa it and hedge it and sur- 
round it and control it in every possible way, for we provide— 

And ander the Bureau of Steam Engineering, subject to the conditions herein- 
after provided, to the beginning and continuing to completion of work upon the 
engines and machinery of such of said vessels as he may, on examination, think 
most e ient and best for the interests of the service ; and that any of the 
appropriation for said bureau not used as above specified may be applied toward 
the construction of engines Larter tha the two new cruising vessels pro- 
vided for in this act: Provided, That all plans for the engines, armor, and arma- 
ment of the said four last-mentioned iron-clad vessels— 

The Amphitrite, Monadnock, Puritan, and Terror, not to touch the 
question of launching, but for— 

All plans for the engines, armor, and armament of the said four last-mentioned 
iron-clad vessels be submitted to the naval advisory board created by this 
act, for its approval or disapproval— 

Not one step can be taken after these vessels are launched except- 
ing by the approval of this board 

And said board, with the same ers, shall also consider and advise as to the 
wisdom es expediency of undertaking and completing said engines, armor, and 
armamen 

The object of the committee upon this subject that has given rise 
to much discussion, to very considerable feeling and much heart-burn- 
ing, was first to take away all these vessels, as the Senator desires, 
from the yards of the contractors. Then the whole question whether 
anything more shall be done upon them in the way of armament or 
engines or machinery shall be submitted to this board, and they shall 
decide not only what shall be done, but shall also be consulted, and 
shall advise and decide whether anything shall be done. 

I do not think myself—and I have been through a considerable ex- 
pee on these subjects-matter when I was a member of the other 

ranch—it would be an advisable thing for any head of the Navy 
De e to ips iinet Ai 3 yan this subject and take it 
an pple with it and undertake anything upon it excepting upon 
the 7 y Dest advice that hecould get. I eal not advise him T 
these Skita are taken from the yards to have a stroke of a hammer 
or an ounce of iron plate or a dollar of expense put on one of them 
until this board has decided, first, that something should be done, and, 
second, what should be done, and then I would treat them all alike. 

Mr. BAYARD. I think the Senator’s advice would be exceedingly 


wholesome and I think the Secretary would do very well to follow |, 


it. I think this advisory board is the most sensible thing in connec- 
tion with the Navy that I have heard of since I have been a member 
of the Senate and I hope good will come from it. If the discretion 
and the judgment of the advisory board controlled this and not the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Navy, I should assent to it. 

Mr HALE. After this exposition, incomplete as it may have been 
on my part, does not the Senatornow think that the question of the 
launching of all these vessels is taken care of ? 

Mr. BAYARD. I think it may be; but I think that undoubtedly 
there is an inconsistency, a palpable inconsistency between the lan- 
guage which it is proposed to exclude from the bill and the proviso 
on page 26. In one case you give the discretion to the advisory 
board and in the other you expressly give it to the Secretary. I pro- 
pose to take out the discretion of the individual and leave it to the 


control of the advisory board to say how these four ships shall be 
finished. We may probably by the aid of this board make something 
useful out of these four double-turre monitors. I suspect they 
will be found little more than floating batteries for harbor defense. 

I have not the slightest idea that they will be sea-going ships or 
cruisers, but they may be made very useful for harbor defense by put- 
tin g proper turrets on them and giving them proper guns, whenever 
we have the guns; but I submit to the Senator from Maine that in 
lines 605 and 606 he is vesting the sole discretion in this matter in 
the Secretary of the Navy, and then on page 26 proposing to give it 
to the advisory board. 

Mr. HALE. Suppose on line 605, after the word ‘ may,” I putin, 
“such vessels as he may, with the advice and approval of the naval 
advisory board, as hereinafter provided.” 

Mr. BAYARD. Verywell. Lou have that in the bill before. Why 
do you want to put it in again? Are you vesting discretion in one 
sentence in a single officer and in the next adding a proviso vesting 
it in the advisory board? I am sure the Senator agrees with me. 

Mr. HALE. We are after the same thing, I can see. 

Mr. BAYARD. I think if we strike out the- words of such,“ on 
line 605, and then strike out the words ‘‘as he may on éxamination 
think most expedient and best,” we leave the thing where we wish 
to leave it; first, that there is to be an absolute launching of the ves- 
sels and getting them out of the way, and next there is to be such 
expenditure as the advisory board shall approve. 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BAYARD. Very well. 

Mr. HALE. Then it will read: 

Under the Bureau of Steam Engineering, subject to the conditions hereinafter 
provided, to the beginning and 8 completion of work upon the engines 
and machinery of such vessels : Provided, That all plans for the engines, armor, and 
armament of the said four last-mentioned irou-clad vessels shall be submitted to the 
naval advisory board created by this act, for its 2 or disapproval, and said 

n 


board, with the same power, shall also consider and advise as to the wisdom and 
expediency of undertaking and completing said engines, armor, and armament. 


_ This last proviso was intended to guard everything, and I think 


it does. 

Mr. ALLISON. But if the Senator from Maine will allow me, the 
cost of fitting the turrets of the Miantonomoh will be about $200,000, 
as I remember, and the cost of the launching of these four vessels 
will be about $100,000; that leaves $700,000 of this million to be 
applied to the completion or construction of the machinery. 

Mr. BECK. No; my understanding is that $300,000, certainly 
$400,000, will finish the Miantonomoh and launch the four. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is just what I said. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon. 

Mr. ALLISON. That there will be about $700,000 of this appro- 
priation left. Now there must be a discretion somewhere, I do not 
care where, to say which one of these vessels shall be finished. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly; with the naval board. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the provision is that thismoney shall be used 
in the machinery “of such vessels.” 

Mr. HALE. Precisely, 

Mr. ALLISON. Then he must go on. 

Mr. HALE. I do not hold any such thing. 

Mr. ALLISON. I must differ with my friend. Is it worth while 
to begin the construction and the machinery of some one or two and 
not push them to completion; or must we commence pari passu on 
all the vessels, with the machinery: 

Mr. HALE. I do not understand that the provision if left in that 
way would oblige work on all to go right on, and that for every 
quarter of a dollar spent on one we must spend a quarter of a dollar 
on another, and so on. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then the Senator from Delaware does not accom- 
plish his purpose. 

aa HALE. Ido not think he does; I do not think he changes it 
at all. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think somebody ought to have discretion to say 
on which one of these vessels the money shall be applied. 

Mr. HALE. The board will settle that, 

Mr. BAYARD. The board will say as to that. 

Mr. ALLISON. Is the Senator satisfied with that? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. The great point was that his friend’s vessel should 
not be left in his yard. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lunderstand, and that is clearly provided for. 

Mr. HALE. It is, and I do not think this changes it at all. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not think we should strike out ‘of such.” 
That is what I object to. 

Mr. BECK. This is perhaps one of the most important portions of 
this bill. It has cost more time than anything else here and else- 
where, particularly elsewhere. I differ with the majority of the 
committee and advised them that I did differ somewhat. I believe 
the Miantouomoh ought to be finished from the proof we have. I 
believe all four of these iron-clads ought to be launched and taken 
out of the contractors’ yards. We have paid for them and they are 
ours. But there are many other questions remaining. The provis 
ion of the committee leaves it in the power of the Secretary of the 
Navy if he sees fit to go on and recognize the old contracts of March 
3, 1877, believed to be among the last acts of the administration of 
that Secretary. I have them here. I do not care to put them on the 
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record, as they are long; but here they are. There area good many 
questions as to the validity of these contracts, and they have been 
challenged in a variety of ways. 

Mr, HALE. As the Senator knows full well that nobody wants 
to do anything that recognizes those contracts, and we are seeking 
to guard and control everything, let me ask the Senator does he 
think it worth while to enter into a discussion of these old contracts? 

Mr. BECK. No, sir. 

Mr. HALE. It is an endless sea; it is a sea without a shore. 

Mr. BECK. Here they are; Iwill not refer to them; but as it is now 
after five o’clock I would rather say in committee than on the Hoor of 
the Senate why I want this advisory board to pass upon the whole 
question before we proceed any further, and then the Secretary, who 
is himself a new man in the place, can have advice from them, and 
in December, after that board examines all about these ships, and 
after he himself is satisfied what is best to do, we can act, If they 
determine to go on we can appropriate for them ; but what I fear is 
that the amendment as now proposed by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, if this board agree to go on regardless of price, will allow 
these old contracts to be taken up and carried out. Of course these 
men cannot be required to carry them ont. We have 
work so long that nobody would compel them to goon. 
perhaps would have to be made. 

The amendment I have offered was simply to postpone any further 
action except to finish the Miantonomoh and launch these four ships, 
and give us until December to obtain the reportof this board; allow 
the Secretary to see it and tell us what it is, and then we can act 
intelligently about the amount necessary to carry out the recom- 
mendations. I should like that no action should be taken until the 
morning, so that further consultation may be had about it. If there 
is any executive business, it being now quarter past five— 

Mr. HALE. Let us go on and read through the bill. There are 
portions of it to which there will be no objection, 

Mr. BECK. And pass over this informally until morning. 

Mr. HALE. Pass over this informally until morning. 

Mr. BECK. I shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to offer an amendment intended to be an 
additional section to the bill. I know it will be subject to an objec- 
tion, but I hope the Senate will allow it to be received. It is: 

And be it further enacted, That all laws and parts of laws yp wren prize-money 
to the Navy, or any of its ofticers or men, for any capture or destruction of any ves- 
sel, ship, or any other property of any character whatever, are hereby repea ed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be received, 
lie on the table, and be printed. The reading of the bill will be 

yroceeded with. The Chair will ask the Senator from Maine where 
16 will have the Secretary commence the reading? 

Mr. HALE. Commence reading on line 622. 

The reading of the bill was resumed at line 622. 
on Appropriations proposed after line 621 to insert: 

For the purchase of one testing-machine, for making tests of plate-iron, &c., 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “Marine Corps,” after line 787, to insert: 

For the purchase of forage, $4,680: Provided, That no commutation for forage 
shall be paid. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 42, after the word 
„published.“ to insert the word“ in.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 13 of section 2. 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg to call the attention of the Senator from 
Maine now to an amendment I shall offer just where the Secretary 
has been reading, after the reading of the bill is completed. I shall 
move to strike out all after the word and,“ in line 13, down to and 
ineluding the word Treasury,” in line 18, and to substitute the fol- 
lowing : 

And the Secretary of the Navy shall report the same to Congress at its next 

n. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator will find that at the 
end of the section the committee has added a similar provision. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand that perfectly well, but that is after 
the sale has been made of this old material. I want the report to 
Congress before the sale is made. í 

Mr. HALE. What the Senator wants isa report of what is un- 
salable before it is sold. ` 

Mr. BUTLER. Precisely. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will offer that amendment to-morrow 
morning ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed with the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed to line 35 of section 2. 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg to give notice that at that point I shall offer 
an amendment, after the word ‘ register,” to strike out all down to 
and including the word ‘ used,” in line 97, on page 38, and insert 
“and report the same to Con ; so that the Secretary of the 
Navy shall report to Congress before any condemnation or sale of 
condemned vessels. 


tponed the 
reat changes 


The Committee 


The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after the word “ sold,” in line 95 
of section 2, to insert ‘‘and the Secretary shall make fall report to 
Congress of the funds so used ;” so as to read; 


In case any vessel now sarees of construction in any navy-yard is found to be 
unworthy of being completed, and shall be condemned under the provisions of this 
act, which cannot properly be sold, and it becomes necessary to remove the same, 
the cost of such removal shall be paid out of the net proceeds derived from the sale 
of other vessels hereby autho to be sold, and the Secretary shall make full re- 
port to Congress of the funds so used. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after the words ‘section 3,” in line 1, 
to strike out ‘‘ofticers of the Navy shall, whenever the Secretary of 
the Navy may deem it advisable, be required to perform such duties 
at the navy-yards and stations as have hitherto been performed by 
civil employés paid from the appropriations for the civil establish- 
ment. And no,” and insert ‘‘no;” in line 10, after the word “ em- 
ployment,” to insert “and also the duration of such service, beyond 
which time it shall not continue;” and in line 14, after the word 
“may,” to strike out “direct” and insert“ deem required by due 
ecomomy and the public interests ;” so as to make the section read: 


No officer of the Navy whose pay is appropriated for in this bill shall be employed 
on any shore duty unless the Secretary of the Navy shall determine that the em- 
ployment of an oificer on such duty is required by the public interests, and shall 
so state in the order of employment, and also the duration of such service, beyond 
which time it shall not continue; and all other officers, when not at sea, shall be 
placed on leave of absence, or waiting orders, or on furlough, as the Secretary of 
the Navy may deem required by due economy and the public interests. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYARD. I desire to give notice that I shall move to amend, 
in line 13, by striking out the words“ on furlough.” 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in section 4, line 4, after the words 
grades of,” to strike out“ not more than ;” so as to make the sec- 
tion read : 

Sec. 4. After all vacancies in the lower des of the line and staff corps of the 
Navy and Marine Corps shall have been filled, nothing herein shall be construed 
to prevent the promotion into the appropriate corps and grades of ten of the re- 
maining graduates of the year, at the conclusion of their six years’ course, who 


may stand highest in the order of merit as determined by the academic board of 
the Naval Academy. 


Mr. HALE. That section is taken care of in another part of the 
bill. Lask that it be stricken out. It was put in by mistake. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine, striking out the last section of the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Now, as the bill has been read through, there are a 
few informal amendments from the committee to which no objection 
will be made that I will put inin the morning, and I give notice that 
I shall call the bill up as early as possible to-morrow morning after 
the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Isee that a portion of section 3, which pro- 
vides that officers of the Navy, ifthe Secretary may deem it advisabl», 
shall be required to perform such duties at the navy-yards and sta- 
tions as have been performed hitherto by civil employés, has been 
stricken out by the committee. I do not think thay ought to be 
made to perform the duties of civil employés at the navy-yards and 
stations, but it seems to me they might perform some duties. 

Mr. HALE. We thought it was so difficult a thing to settle as to 
what they could be employed in and what they could not, agreeing 
fully with the Senator that there are certain things they clearly 
could not, we deemed it best not to mix it up with the question; so 
we struck it out. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the concurrent resolution of the House of June 26, 
1882, to print 15,000 copies of the report of the Director of the Mint 
on the annual production of gold and silver in the United States, 

The message also announced that the House had passed a concur- 
rent resolution providing that the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House 
and of the Senate purchase for use in the Rotunda of the Capitol 
the thirty-two elastic settees now in said Rotunda, at a sum not ex- 
ceeding $7 each. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bill and joint resolution; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate : 5 

A pill (II. R. No. 720) to fix the compensation of the master armorer 
at the national armory in Springfield, Massachusetts; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 274) to continue the provisions of a 
joint resolution entitled “A joint resolution to provide temporarily 
for the expenditures of the Government.” 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The poet also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 


by the President pro tempore : 

A bill (S. No. 60) to grant the right of way for a railroad and tele- 
graph line through the lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
of Indians to the Saint Louis and San Francisco Railway Company, 
and for other purposes; 
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A bill (S. No. 602) for the relief of the heirs and legal representa- 
tives of Hyacinthe Robert Agnel, deceased ; 

A bill (S. No. 790) for the relief of Joseph Hertford ; 

A bill (S. No. 838) to grant the right of way for railroad purposes 
through the lands of the United States powder depot near Dover, 
New Jersey; 3 

A bill (S. No. 1582) to amend the statutes in relation to copyright ; 

A bill (S. No. 1819) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth C. Custer ; 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 81) to authorize the construction and 
maintenance of a bridge across the Saint Lawrence River; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 83) relating to the memorial cards to 
accompany the memorial address on the life and character of the late 
James A. Garfield. 


PUNISHMENT OF COUNTERFEITING. 
On motion of Mr. HOAR, it was 


Ordered, That the bill ($. No. 1000) to prevent and punish the counterfeiting 
within the United States of notes, bonds, or other securities of foreign govern- 
ments be recommitted to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, reported an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed to the bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appropriations for sun 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1883, and for other purposes; which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. BA ERS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1883, and for other purposes; which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. No. 720) to fix the compensation of the master ar- 
morer at the national armory in Springfield, Massachusetts, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ELASTIC SETTEES IN THE ROTUNDA. 


_ The following concurrent resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senate concurring,) That the Ser- 
geants-at-Arms of the House and of the Senate purchase for use in the Rotunda of 
the Capitol the cast atte elastic settees now in said Rotunda, at a sum not exceed- 
ing $7 each, one-half of the amount to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives and one-half out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES. 
The joint resolution (H. R. No. 274) to continue the provisions of 
a joint resolution entitled “A joint resolution to provide temporarily 


for the expenditures of the Government” was read twice by its title. 
Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the joint resolution may be put on its 


1882. 


passage. It is absolutely essential that it should be passed, and it 
ogak to be passed to-day if possible. It extends the time to the 3d 
of August. 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Ido not object to the joint resolu- 
tion; I think it will have to pass; but I desire to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations whether he thinks the time is 
extended far enough, whether he is sure we shall be ready to adjourn 
then, or whether another such measure will be nece 

Mr. ALLISON. I cannot prophesy with reference to that. Ionly 
know that we cannot get through before that time. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. BECK. Does that embrace the War Department employés as 
well? 

Mr. ALLISON. It embraces all. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LEGISLATION ON APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. HAWLEY. ILoffer an amendment to the rules for reference to 
the Committee on Rules. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Amend Rule 29 by adding thereto: 

But provisions for general legislation coming from the House of Representatives 
as poe a general pa rid. eee bill shall be subject to any amendment germane 
and relevant to the subject-matter of such proposed general legislation, with the 
further limitations of N 


rule.“ 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to offer a resolution of amendment on the 
same subject. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to point out to my friend from Connecticut 
that if the proposed amendment is not referred to the Committee on 
Rules now but he simply offers it, to-morrow it will be in order to 
pass it, if there should be a pas, pee favoring it, under the rule. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will not try to do that of course, without 
the committee considering it, at this late stage of the session. 

e HOAR. The Senate would then have entire power over the 
subject. 

. HAWLEY. Ido not know that I care to pursue the course 
suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Harris in the chair.) The pro- 
posed amendment will be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. ALLISON submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules: 

Resolved, That Rule 20 be amended as follows: 

Insert after the word bill," in the second line, the words ‘ except to items or 
clauses of general legislation contained in such billas passed by the House.” 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was d to; and (at five o’clock and thirty-five min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, July 28, 1882. 


The House met at eleven o'clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rey. F. D. POWER. 


The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill of the Senate No. 602 for the relief 
of the heirs and legal representatives of Hyacinthe Robert Agnel, 
deceased. 

The message also announced that the Senate further insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. No. 1052) in relation to the Japanese 
indemnity fund, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and 
asked a further conference npon the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon ; also, that the Senate had appointed Messrs. BAYARD, 
WINDoM, and SHERMAN, as managers at said conference on the part 
of the Senate. 

PORTS OF DELIVERY, MISSOURI. 


Mr. VAN HORN. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table Senate bill No. 740, to establish ports of delivery at 
Kansas City and Saint Joseph, in the State of Missouri, and put the 
same upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That Kansas City and Saint Joseph, in the State of Missouri, 
be, and the same are hereby, constitated ports of delivery ; and that the privileges 
of immediate transportation of dutiable merchandise conferred by the act of June 
10, 1880, entitled An act to amend the statutes in relation to immediate transpor- 
tation of dutiable goods, and for other purposes, be, and the same are hereby, ex- 
tended to said ports; and there shall be he sage a surveyor of customs for each 
of said ports, to reside at — port for which he shall be appointed, who shall re- 
ceive a salary to be determi in amount by the Secretary of the Treasury, not 
exceeding $1,000 per annum. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN HORN. Mr.Speaker, this is a Senate bill, has been con- 
sidered and reported favorably from the Committee on Commerce, 
and is recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury. I will only 
say that the large importing business of the two cities named in the 
bill render the establishment of ports of delivery a necessity. And 

articularly since the opening of railway communication with Mex- 
ico that necessity has become imperative, as foreign commerce has 
now commenced to flow in at the back door of the nation, so to speak; 
or, in other words, we have both an interior and a maritime front. 

. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the report of the Committee on Com- 
merce is explicit and convincing in the indorsement of this measure. 
It is a Senate bill, and, as I am advised, received a very generous sup- 
port when considered at the other end of the Capitol. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the two cities asking this legislation are enti- 
tled to be heard. My honorable colleague, [Mr. Van Horn, I who 
has had a large experience in public life as a legislator and journal- 
ist, is amply prepared to enter upon the discussion of this bill should 
it be necessary. I simply wish to say that the city of Saint Joseph 
which I have the honor to repren a city of 40,000 inhabitants and 
one of the growing cities of the productive Missouri Valley, is of 
great commercial importance. I hope the bill will pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time; and being read the 
third time, was ne à 

Mr. VAN HO moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


FREE NAVIGATION, NAVIGABLE WATERS, UNITED STATES. 


Mr. BUCKNER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to take 
up Senate bill No. 1392, to provide for the removal of obstructions 
to the free navigation of the navigable waters of the United States 
and put it a its passage. This bill is upon the Speaker's table. 

Mr. PAGE. I reserve my right to object until after I hear the bill 


read. 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly, objection can be made after the 
bill is read. The Clerk will read the bill. p: 

The bill was read at length. 
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The SPEAKER. 
of this bill? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I object. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I reserve the right to object until I hear an ex- 
planation of this bill. 

Mr. BUCKNER. It has been considered by the Committee on 
Commerce of this House, and unanimously reported by them. It is a 
bill of very great importance, providing asit does for the free naviga- 
tion of the navigable waters of this country, and especially has a 
bearing and importance upon the navigable waters of the West. I 


hopo it will be 8 
he SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Tennessee objects. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Yes, I object. It is too much power to con- 
fer on any one man in this country. 


MASTER ARMORER AT SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I ask that by unanimous con- 
sent the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 720) 
to fix the compensation of the master armorer at the national armory 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, and that it be brought before the House 
for present consideration. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted,éc., That in addition to the compensation now allowed and paid to 
the master armorer at the national armory in Springfield, Massachusetts, there 
shall be paid to him farther compensation at the rate of $1,000 per annum during 
such time as he shall perform the duties of master machinist at said armory in addi- 
tion to those of master armorer. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of this bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to reserve the right to object until the 
House is fully informed of the nature of this proposition. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I will be glad to make a state- 
ment in explanation: this is the unanimous report of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and is recommended by the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Ordnance. The United States has in its employment at the 
Springfield armory a gentleman of long experience thore and whose 
services are very valuable. His experience is of great benefit tothe 
Government. Prior to a year ago he held the position of master ma- 
chinist. On the death of the master armorer he was assigned tothe 
duties also of master armorer; so that he is now called upon to per- 
form the duties of both affices, those of the master machinist and 
those of the master armorer. 

The House will understand those are positions of great responsi- 
bility. Underthelaw thesalary ofeach position is$1,500ayear. The 
Chief of Ordnance says that the services of this gentleman could not 
be had by any private establishment for less that $5,000 a year; in 
other words, his services outside the armory would be worth that 
much in consequence of his experience and his qualifications for the 
duties he discharges. 

This gentleman, Mr. Porter, is not willing to occupy those two posi- 
tions and have those responsibilities at a salary of $1,500, and if the 
extra compensation, without increasing either of the two salaries, is 
paid to him the Government has the benefit of his experience and 
services and actually is saving the $500 a year which would be paid 
if two men were employed to perform the duties of the two offices. 
There is no question about the facts, and we have the statement of 
the superior officers as to the qualifications and the entirely satisfac- 
tory character of this officer's performance of his duties. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I desire to confirm from my per- 
sonal knowledge all that has been said by the gentleman from 
Massachusetis. And I wish to add further that in any private 
establishment for the manufacture of arms the services of this gen- 
tleman would be regarded as exceedingly cheap at any figure less 
than $5,000 a year. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. There is no question about it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to say a word. I do not consent to this 
proposition on the ground on which the gentleman from New York 
seeks to put it. Lam not willing that it shall be understood that 
this salary is increased on the ground mentioned by that gentleman. 
I can only assent to it as a matter of economy, as I understand it. 
But I wish to ask my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBINSON] 
this question, whether there is not reason to apprehend that in plac- 
ing this salary at $2,500—the amount of the two salaries put to- 
gether—this may be made use of in the future as a precedent for 
increasing the salaries in other arsenals of the country? Is there 
not danger of that? We know that salaries are generally made to 

up by taking some particular case and increasing the salary in 
at instance, and then making all the other salaries for that grade 
correspond, 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I am quite in accord with the 
gentleman from Indiana as to what he is now seeking to guard 

inst. I agree with him precisely as to the general policy. But 
I want to say this is the only arsenal where arms are manufactured 
by the Government; and in thenext place this gentleman is the only 
master armorer in thiscountry. Therefore there is no other officer of 
the same grade whose case is to be met in the same way. Besides, 
this bill does not increase the salary at all. It merely provides that 
since this gentleman is burdened with these nsibilities, which 
are great, he, in consequence of his ability to serve the Government 


Is there objection to the present consideration 


in the faithful and competent way in which he does serve it, shall 
have additional compensation during such time only as he shall per- 
form the two sets of duties. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to ask my friend from Massachusetts one 
other question. He is quite sure, Ihope, that when this other office 
comes to be filled the additional salary now to be paid for one of 
these offices will not remain as a permanent increase. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I drew the bill designedly so 
as to prevent that. I did not want to increase the compensation and 
would not do it, because I think that would not be wise. But I do 
think it is no more than just to the man who holds these positions, 
and that it is also in the interest of the Government that this should 
be done to retain his services, because with the addition of this 
$1,000 the compensation is certainly not more than sufficient to cover 
his efficient services at the armory. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ihave grong faith in the knowledge of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts abont this matter ahd in his thrift in such 
affairs—— 

Mr. HAZELTON. And his good moral character, [Laughter. ] 

Mr. HOLMAN. And Jam therefore not inclined to object. But 
as a general proposition I do earnestly protest against any measure 
of this kind which might possibly result in a permanent increase of 


salary. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I only want to say that Iam 
satisfied the gentleman from Indiana has been won over by the mer- 
its of the proposition and not by any advocacy of mine. 

There being no objection, the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union was discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill, which was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, an 


p Š 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. McKENZIE. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I think the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. McKenzie] will withdraw that demand. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I do not withdraw it. I insist upon it. 


CREEK ORPHAN FUND. 


Mr. HASKELL. I desire to call up at this time the message from 
the Senate announcing non-concurrence in the amendments of the 
House to the bill of the Senate No. 126, to reimburse the Creek or- 
phan fand, and to move that the House insist upon its amendments 
and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment as the conferees on 
the part of the House of Mr. DEERING of Iowa, Mr. HASKELL of 
Kansas, and Mr. WELLBORN of Texas. 


JAPANESE INDEMNITY FUND. 


The SPEAKER also announced as the conferees on the part of 
the House on the disa ing votes of the two Houses onthe amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill of the House No. 1052, in relation to 
the Japanese indemnity fund, Mr. WILLIAMS of Wisconsin, Mr. RICE 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. DEUSTER of Wisconsin. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. PEIRCE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
Senate of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. No. 972) creating the Oregon Short-Line Railway Com- 
pany a corporation in the Territories of Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. No. 1819) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth C. Custer. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY NEXT. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I move that when the House adjourns to-day it 
be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope that motion will be agreed to. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 75, 
noes 34. 

Mr. UPSON. No quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Hiscock aud Mr. Upson were 
appointed. 

he House again divided ; and the tellers reported that there were— 

ayes 112, noes 34. 

Before the result of this vote was announced, 

Mr. UPSON called for the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken upon ordering the yeas and nays; and 
there were 12 in the aflirmative. 

So (the affirmative not being one-fifth of the last vote) the yeas 
and nays were not ordered. 

The motion of Mr. Hiscock was accordingly agreed to. 

Mr. HISCOCK moved to reconsider the vote just taken ; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


rted that 
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TEMPORARY PROVISION FOR EXPENDITURES OF THE GOVERNMENT, 


Mr. HISCOCK, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolu- 
HoR (H R. No. 274) to continue the provision of a joint resolution 
entitled “A joint resolution to provide temporarily for the expendi- 
tures of the Government ;” which was a first and second time. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, £c., That the provisions of tbe joint resolution entitled “A joint resolu- 
tion to continue the provisions of a joint resolution approved June 30, 1882, entitled 
‘A joint resolution to provide — pei for the . — of the Government,’ 
Le, heen July 20, 1882, be, and the same are hereby, extended and continued in 
full force effect to and including the 3d day of August, — and the provisions 
of a joint resolution entitled A joint resolu! authorizing the payment tempo- 
rarily of certain employés of the War Department, approved July 12, 1882.” 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing; and it was accordingly read the third time. 

The question was upon the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Upon that question I ask a vote by division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 75, noes 13. 

Mr. McKENZIE. No quorum has vo 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Hiscock and Mr. MCKENZIE were 
appointed. 

he House again divided ; and the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 126, noes 4. 

So (no further count being called for) the joint resolution was 

assed. 

Mr. HISCOCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


EVENING SESSION FOR PENSION BILLS. 


Mr. BROWNE. Inasmuch as the House has determined to ad- 
journ from to-day until Monday next, I ask that the special order 
providing for a session to-night for the consideration of bills from 
the Committee on Pensions and the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
may be vacated, and that a similar order be made for a night ses- 
sion on Monday next. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BAYNE. I desire to submit some reports from the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I am disposed, as soon as alittle business is done 
. consent, if there is any such, to move that the House 
adjourn. 

. BAYNE. Lask consent to make some reports from the Com- 
mittee on ary Affairs. 

There was no objection. 


DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON, ETC. 

Mr. BAYNE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, by unanimous 
consent, reported back with favorable récommendations the follow- 
ing bills; which were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the = of the Union, and the accompanying reports ordered to 

printed: 

A bill (H. R. No. 6815) to authorize the Secretary of War to furnish 
condemned cannon for the soldiers’ monument at Utica, New York. 

A bill (H. R. No. 6817) to donate four condemned cannon to Henry 
Wilson Post No. 68, Grand Army of the Republic, Slaterville, New 
York, for monumental purposes in the cemetery at that place; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6818) donating condemned cannon for monumental 
and other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6826) to authorize the Secretary of War to turn 
over to Williams Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of Mystic, Con- 
necticut, four condemned cannon and four cannon-balls; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 6829) to authorize the Secretary of War to donate 
to the Monumental Association of Pickaway County, Ohio, five con- 
demned cast-iron cannon and five cannon-balls. 

Mr. BAYNE also, by unanimous consent, from the same committee, 
reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. No. 6821) donating 
condemned cannon to the Monumental Association of Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McKENZIE. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. PAGE. Lask unanimous consent to have passed a bill reported 
from the Committee on Commerce, known as the tonnage bill. I think 
there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. TUCKER. What is the ar order? 

The SPEAKER. The regular order will be proceedings under the 
Pound rule for one hour. 

Mr. RANDALL. LI understood that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hiscock] moved to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman merely gave notice of his inten- 
tion to submit such motion. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I hope the motion to adjourn will not be made 
now, for the reason that we are anxious to receive from the Senate 
a notification of the appointment of a conference committee on the 


Certainly we onght not to adjourn 


legislative appropriation bill. 
until the Senate has had time to take such action. 

Mr. TUCKER. I wonld like to add that I believe the House has 
not considered the Private Calendar during the last three months, 
and I see no reason why we should not go on with it to-day. 


ADVERSE REPORTS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 


Mr. VAN HORN, from the Committee on Printing, reported back 
adversely the following joint resolutions, &c.; which were laid on 
the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 2) to provide for the printing of 5,000 
copies of the reports on W : 

oint resolution (H. R. No. 53) to provide for the printing or pur- 
chase of copies of the work entitled Lamphere’s United States av 
ernment ; 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 157) to provide for the printing of 100,000 
copies of the address of Hon. James G. Blaine in honor of the mem- 
ay of James Abram Garfield, late President of the United States; 

oint resolution (H. R. No. 168) to print the report of the board of 
medical experts, and appropriating money therefor; 

Concurrent resolution providing for publishing 150,000 copies of 
Helper’s Three Americas Railway ; and 

Petition of citizens of Otsego County, New York, asking that Con- 
oe publish its proceedings in newspaper form weekly, to be sent 

to every family in the United States. 


EMPLOYES OF GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


Mr. VAN HORN also, from the same committee, reported, as a sub- 
stitute for House bill No. 3254, a bill (H. R. No. 6844) to tix the com- 
pensation of certain employés in the Government Printing Office, 
and repealing all laws in conflict therewith; which was read a first 
and second time, placed on the House Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 


SOCIETY OF THE RED CROSS, 


Mr. VAN HORN, from the same committee, reported back with a 
favorable recommendation the joint resolution (S. R. No. 73) pro- 
viding for the publication at the Government Printing Office of cer- 
tain information in aid of the Society of the Red Cross. 

Mr. VAN HORN. Lask that this resolution be put on its passage. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives. £c., That the sum of $1,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, Tee out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of State, in the . A. 23 of informa- 
tion concerning the Society of the Red or the amelioration of the suffer- 
ings of soldiers in time of war, under the recent accession of the United States 
to the Geneva convention for the organization of said societies, and giving a brief 
history of such organization and the results thereof. 


The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

Mr. VAN HORN. I am directed to report from the Committee on 
Printing two more resolutions which will finish up our business for 
this session. The committee have directed me to report back, with 
a recommendation of concurrence in the Senate amendments, the 
resolution of the House for printing the report of the Director of the 
Mint in reference to the annual production of gold and silver. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senate concurring therein,) That 
15,000 copies of the report of the Director of the Mint on the annual production of 

d and silver in the United States be printed; 8,000 copies for the use of the 

ouse of Representatives, 3,000 for the use of the Senate, and 4,000 for the use of 
the Director of the Mint. 


The following amendments of the Senate were read and concurred 
in: 

Strike out 15,000” and insert “ 9,000" 

Strike out 8,000 and insert ‘* 4,000.” 

Strike out 3.000 and insert 2,000.” 

Strike out 4.000 and insert 3,000.” 


FLAGS OF MARITIME NATIONS. 


Mr. VAN HORN, from the same committee, reported back with a 
favorable recommendation the following resolution of the Senate ; 
which was read, considered, and adopted : 

Resolved by the Senate, (the House of Representatives n That there be 

rinted from the plates now in the possession of the Bureau of Navigation, Navy 
De ent, 3,000 copies of The of Maritime Nations; of which 800 copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate, 1,200 copies for the use of the House ot Repre- 
sentatives, and 1,000 copies for the use of the Navy Department, to be on 
board of vessels of the Navy, and for sale at the cost of paper and printing, in ac- 
cordance with section 432 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Mr. VAN HORN moved to reconsider the various votes upon 
ing to the reports of the Committee on Printing; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


RECORD FOR LEGATIONS ABROAD. 

Mr. VAN HORN, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolu- 
tion (H. R. No. 275) to supply the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
American legations and consulates; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Printing, and ordered to be printed. 
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NIGHT WATCHMAN FOR FOLDING-ROOM, 


Mr. URNER, from the Committee on Accounts, reported back the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives be, and is 
hereby, authorized to employ a night watchman for duty at the folding-room at 
217 East Connal street, at a salary of $75 per month, to be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the House. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Do I understand this resolution is before the 
House? 

The SPEAKER. It is a privileged report from the Committee on 
Accounts. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does it now come from the Committee on Ac- 
counts? 

The SPEAKER. It was referred to the Committee on Accounts, 


and is now reported back favorably. 

Mr. URNER. I wish to say in explanation of the resolution that 
the House some time ago adopted a resolution, reported from the 
Committee on Ventilation, directing the renting of the house No. 217 
East Capitol street for the use of the folding-room. There are about 
$20,000 worth of public property, as we are informed, stored in that 
house. They have now no watchman, and the property is only pro- 
tected by lock and key, The interests of the Government require, 
as the Doorkeeper states, the employment of a night watchman. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. URNER moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PAPERS OF COMMISSIONERS OF CLAIMS. 


Mr. URNER also, from the same committee, reported back the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House cause to have prepared an alphabetical 
list of the papers received from the late commissioners of claims, which shall con- 
tain such action as was had thereupon; that the person designated to perform the 
service shall receive the same rate of pay as now allowed to committee clerks of the 
House not receiving annual compensation, and that the expense thereof shali be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 


Mr. URNER. That is the resolution which was referred to the 
Committee on Accounts, but it isreported back with an amendment. 
I ask that the report be read, which embodies the amendment rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the resolution as the 
Committee on Accounts desire to have it passed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House cause to have 2 an alphabetical 
list of the papors received from the late commissioners of claims. which shall con- 
tain snch action as was had thereupon ; that the persons, not exceeding two in 
number, designated to perform the service shall receive the same rate of pay as 
now allowed to committee clerks of the House not receiving annual compensa- 
tion; the work to be 3 on or before the Ist day of mber, 1882, and 
that the expense thereof shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I trust the gentleman“from Maryland will allow 
me a moment. 

Mr. URNER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If I understand this resolution it applies only to 
2 before the Southern claims commission. Am I correct in 
that 

Mr. URNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Now, Mr. Speaker, the duty of arranging these 
matters belongs properly to the Committee on War Claims. It is a 
service which devolves on the two clerks of that committee. That 
committee has now two clerks, one at $2,000 a year and the other at 
$1,600 a year, and I am sufficiently familiar with that committee to 
know thatthis work of preparing this index of these Southern claims 
should be performed by those two clerks of the War Claims Commit- 
tee. It is a duty which properly belongs to them and can be per- 
formed by them without any inconvenience whatever. They are on 
the annual roll and are familiar with the reports of the Southern 
claims commission, so that they are particularly competent to the 
discharge of this duty. 

Now, I regret the Committee on Accounts has seen fit to ask for the 
employment of two clerks to discharge this duty when we have two 
clerks already employed by the War Claims Committee on the annual 
roll whose duty it is to do this very work. There is no reason why 
other persons should be employed to perform it. It naturally and 
legitimately belongs to these committee clerks. It is a subject with 
which they are familiar. If necessary the work should be under the 
direction of the chairman of that committee. Ido not see any reason 
why the Government should be put to additional expense in this 
matter. 

Mr. URNER. The statement made by the gentleman from Indiana 
is calculated to produce an erroneous impression in regard to this mat- 
ter. These papers are not subject to the Committee on War Claims 
at all. They are papers in the files of the Clerk’s office, and are now 
packed away in boxes. 

The Clerk took several members of the Committee on Accounts 
through these rooms for the purpose of showing the condition in 
which these papers are preserved and the character of the work to be 
done, and we have been furnished with a memorandum, which I will 
print with my remarks for the information of the House. The clerk 


of the Committee on War Claims has, of course, charge only of the 
papers filed with that committee; but the papers to which I now 
refer are those which are in the room of the file clerk of the House, 
under the control of the chief clerk, and they are filed in this room 
on the west side of the building, subject only to the control of the 
file clerk. The clerks of the Committee on War Claims have there- 
fore no right whatever to take charge of these papers or to do any- 
thing with reference to them, as they do not come under their con- 
trol. The facts of the matter are that a great many bills are pre- 
sented here for claims which originated during the war. Some of 
these bills have been settled in part by the Southern claims commis- 
sion and some rejected; but all of the papers are filed away and prop- 
erly labeled in this room. The total number of claims filed before the 
Southern claims commission was 22,298, aggregating over $60,000,000. 
The commission was in existence nine years, and made ten reports to 
Congress, nine annual and one final report. Of the total number of 
claims presented, the Southern claims commission allowed in whole 
or in part 7,413; 9,578 were wholly rejected; 5,250 were barred for 
non-prosecution, and 57 were withdrawn or dismissed. All of the 
papers, however, referring to these claims are on file in that room, 

: The memorandum furnished the committee by the clerk is as fol- 
OWS: 

Memorandum as to the necessity of having a list of claims prepared for the use of 

the House as proposed in the resolution before the Committee on Accounts. 


As the committee is doubtless aware, large numbers of claims for property taken 
for the use of the Government during the war have been and are now being pre- 
sented to Congress for adjudication. Many of these claims have once been acted 
upon either by Con or some of the Departments of the Government, but not- 

thstanding this they are still presented to Congress either for additional allow- 
ances or for a reve of the action of 1 1 where it is against them. 

For instance, there were filed before the late Southern claims commission 22,298 
claims, aggregating over $60,000,000; the commission was in existence nine years 
and made ten reports to Congress—nine annual and one final. Of these 22,208 
claims before the commission, 7,413 were allowed in whole or in part, 9,578 were 
wholly disallowed, 5,250 were barred for non-prosecution, and 57 were withdrawn or 
dismissed. The papers constituting all these claims, except those in which allow- 
ances were made, or those withdrawn or dismissed, are now, with but a very few 
exceptions, on the files of Congress. As they are filed and recorded in exactly the 
same order in which they were received from the commission at those stated periods 
it is extremely difficult readily to produce these papers when called for to be used 
in connection with claims revived by the same claimants or their Representatives 
before Congress or elsewhere. 

The object of the resolution before the committee is to provide for the necessary 

mse Which will be incurred in preparing such a list. 
tis believed that the small expenditure propoved will eventually save the Gov- 
ernment a large sum of money by enabling Congress to utilize the information con- 
tained in the ten reports of the Southern claims commission by the preparation of 
a full index, such as is proposed in the resolution. 


Now, when any of these claims are revived and the bills are referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, these files of papers are referred to, 
as we are informed, for information, and the custodian of the papers 
has to search through this vast mass of documents in order to obtain 
the facts in the case. It is necessary, therefore, for the Clerk of this 
House, through his deputy, to go through these books and papers and 
search for the claim and ascertain what action has been taken upon 
it; and it requires time and an immense amount of labor, and some- 
times, under the necessity for haste in connection with the matter, it 
is absolutely physically impossible to find the papers in time so that 
the Government may be protected against the payment of claims 
which have already been settled by the Southern claims commission. 
Now, they have submitted a plan of the work as to how they propose 
to have these papers all indexed, so that at any time in future easy 
reference can be had to any of them, and no claim can be paid twice, 
either through ignorance or inadvertence. 

The committee regard this plan as something which will afford 
exceedingly valuable information to the Government, and which it 
should possess, not only for convenience in searching for papers 
among these files, but also to guard the Government against the 
possibility of loss in the payment of claims already adjudicated. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, to my friend from 
Maryland that I am rather familiar with the action of the Commit- 
tee on War Claims upon these papers and their mode of reaching the 
consideration of sank claims. Wheneveroccasion requires reference 
to these papers, as the subject properly comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on War Claims, they have access to the files. At 
the time the Southern claims commission was in existence of course 
these papers were all subject to its jurisdiction; but now they come 
properly before the Committee on War Claims of the House and Sen- 
ate; and one of the objectsof the creation of the Committee on War 
Claims in 1872 was to take up this mass of material which came from 
the Southern claims commission and go on with the examination 
and care and custody of such papers as should from time to time come 
tothe House from that commission. 

But the point I wish to make in this connection is this: that no 
clerk whom we can possibly create by the action of this proposed 
measure can ever approach in intimate knowledge of the subject- 
matter of these papers the clerks of the Committee on War Claims, 
who have been connected with the business for a number of years; 
aud therefore it seems to me that if for no other reason the papers 
should be left as they are under the control of that committee. 

Mr. URNER. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him for 
a 1 7 

Ir. HOLMAN. Certainly. 
Mr, URNER, I simply desire to ask my friend from Indiana 
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whether the clerks of the Committee on War Claims have any control 
whatever of the papers in that room, which are now in the custody 
of the file clerk; and whether they can go in there for the purpose 
of taking the papers out for examination ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does my friend from Maryland ask that question 
seriously, as though the power of the House was so limited that it 
could not confer the power to examine these e papon upon one clerk 
instead of another? It is just as easy to confer this authority and 
power upon the clerk of the Committee on War Claims as it is upon 
the Clerk of the House or any other clerk whom we may see fit to 
‘appoint; and if he will change the phraseology of this resolution a 
little he will find that it will accomplish that p Yon can im- 
pose the duty upon any employé of the House, and there is no one 
who is more intimately associated with the papers and more famil- 
iar with them thanthe clerk of this Committee on WarClaims. He 
has proper charge of the subject-matter, and we are paying annual 
and liberal salaries for the custody of these papers now, and the per- 
formanceofthisduty. Iseenonecessity, therefore, for any additional 
employés at a considerable expense simply to do the work which can 
be done better under the present system by the clerks of the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. Let them prepare the index. I object to 
increasing the number of the employés of the Government more than 
the public service requires. 

Mr. URNER. May I ask the gentleman another question ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. URNER. It is this: When a bill is prepared and referred to 
the Committee on War Claims of the House, having reference to any 
of these claims which have been adjudicated by the Southern claims 
commission, is it not the practice of the Committee on War Claims to 
send for the papers and inquire what has been done in the case by 
the Southern claims commission? 

Mr. HOLMAN. They can send right to the files, as my friend him- 
self goes to the files when he wants any information to be found there. 
Here is a file clerk having control of these papers and every one has 
access to them. Does my friend imagine that the clerk of the Com- 
mittee on War Claims goes to the Clerk of the House to obtain these 
papers? He goes directly to the file clerk. There is no interme- 
diate process. This is a public office. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman from Maryland allow me to 
ask him whether the clerk of the Committee on War Claims is not an 
annual clerk? 

Mr. URNER. Of course he is an annual clerk. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Both the clerks are. 

Mr. RANDALL. Why not have him and his assistant do this 
work? Why should you pile up employés in this way? 

Mr. URNER. This is not part of the duty of the clerk of the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Mr. RANDALL. I think it is his duty. 

Mr. URNER. This does not belong to the Committee on War 
Claims. It is subject to the control of the House of Representatives. 
These papersare under the control of Dr. Finch, who has had charge 
of a or fifteen years and is more familiar with them than any 
one else. 

Mr. RANDALL. I know Dr. Finch is one of the most efficient 
clerks of this House; and I believe if you leave it under his care and 
have these two annual clerks of the Committee on War Claims do 
this work it would be well done, without any additional employés. 
At the proper time I will move toamend the 8 in that way. 

Mr. ti ER. I submit we have not any right to impose on the 
clerks of the Committee on War Claims any duty except those that 
legitimately belong to them under the law. I ask for the previous 
question on the adoption of the substitute for the resolution. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman might as well say we have not 
the tent to pay those clerks during the recess when they are doing 
nothing. 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland calls for the pre- 
vious question on the substitute reported by the Committee on Ac- 
counts for the resolution referred to them. 

Mr. RANDALL. I call for a division. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes, 19, noes 35. 

So (further count not being called for) the previous question was 
not ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAX- 
DALL] is recognized. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move to amend the proposition so that this 
work shall be done by the clerks of the Committee on War Claims. 
I am willing the work should be done, but I think it should be done 
by employés of the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I trust the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
allow this resolution to go to the Committee on War Claims, the 
committee which has had the duty of examining these claims from 
the beginning, and is more familiar with the subject than any other 
committee can be. If in order, I move that the resolution and sub- 
stitute be referred to the Committee on War Claims, with authority 
to report at any time. i 

Mr. URNER. I desire to ask a parliamentary question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. URNER. Is it in order for me to withdraw this resolution? 

on HOLMAN, I think it should be acted upon in some way or 
other, 


The SPEAKER. It may be withdrawn by unanimous consent. If 
there be no objection the gentleman from Maryland withdraws the 


Ba Pate 
Mr. RANDALL. There is objection. I move to amend the sub- 
stitute so thatit will read as follows: 

Resolved, de., That the clerk and assistant clerk of the Committee on War Claims, 
under the direction of the file clerk of the House, are directed to prepare an alpha- 
betical list of the papers received from the late commissioners of claims, which 


shall contain such action as was had thereupon, the work to be completed on or 
before the 1st day of December, 1882. 


Mr. URNER. I move torecommit this whole matter to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAN- 
DALL] submits an amendment. The gentleman from Maryland 
moves to recommit the resolution with the pending amendment to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trust the gentleman will allow this to go the 
proper committee, the Committee on War Claims. 

The question being taken, the motion to recommit to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts was agreed to. 


DANIEL DONOVAN, 


Mr. URNER also, from the same committee, reported back the 
bill (H. R. No. 5614) for payment to Daniel Donovan for additional 
labor and services rendered to the District of Columbia, and moved 
that the committee be discharged from the farther consideration of 
the same and that it be referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BEAUFORT C. LEE. 

Mr. URNER also, from the same committee, reported back the res- 
olntion for the relief of Beaufort C. Lee; and moved that the com- 
mittee be discharged from the further consideration of the same, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SETTEES IN ROTUNDA. 


Mr. URNER also, from the same committee, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the following concurrent resolution : 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senate coneurring,) That the Ser- 
geants-at-Arms of the House and of the Senate purchase for the use of the Rotunda 
of the Capitol the thirty-two elastic settees now in said Rotunda, at a sum not ex- 

ing $7 each, one-half of the amount to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives and one-half out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I did not exactly catch the object 
of the resolution from the reading of it. 

Mr. URNER. It is a concurrent resolution to authorize the pur- 
chase of the settees in the Rotunda. It is asked for by the Architect 
of the Capitol. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MINNIE LYLES. 


Mr. URNER also, from the same committee, reported back the 
resolution for payment ont of the contingent fund of the Honse to 
Minnie Lyles, widow of Alfred Lyles, late employé of this House, 
a sum equal to his pay for three months and the proper funeral ex- 
penses, and moved that the resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations with a favorable recommendation, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. URNER moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION AND NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee on Printing, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the joint resolution (H. R. No. 144) 
authorizing the Public Printer to print reports of the Smithsonian 
Institution and National Museum. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, dc., That the Public Printer be, and he hereby is, instructed to print 
and stereotype, from time to time, the regular number of 1.900 copies of any mat- 
ter furnished h m by the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution relative to the 
operations, researches, and explorations of the institution and the National Mu- 
seum, to be capable of being distributed in , and the whole to form annual 
volumes in quarto or octavo, as may be required, with suitable illustrations, to 
be made er the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing; the extra edition 
of said works to consist of 5,000 copies, of which 2,500 shall be for the use of the 
House of Representatives, 1,000 for the use of the Senate, and 1,500 for the use of 
the Smithsonian Institution, for distribution to public libraries and for exchange, 
the returns for which to be placed in the Library of Congress. 


The question was upon ordering the joint resolution to be engrossed 
for a third reading. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER] whether he thinks it is good policy to make this 

rmanent appropriation for the publication of the works of this 
institution without any further action of Congress? And does he 
deem it proper to extend the same principle to any other department 
of the Government ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. These publications of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion have become so well understood and reduced to such a system 
that it is deemed advisable to regulate their printing by general 
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law in order that there may be uniformity in the volumes printed 
and in the manner of their distribution. 

I have here a communication from the secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution which I erroneously presented to the House on the 20th 
of June last in connection with another matter. It relates, how- 
ever, to this joint resolution, but was by mistake printed heretofore 
in the RECORD in reference to another subject. If the gentleman 
desires it, I will have it read now, or it may be printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope it will be read. I understood that the 
sed to these indiscriminate publications. 

I am when they are inconsiderately made, but 
think the publications should 


gentleman was o 
Mr. SPRINGE 
when they are reduced to a system 
be made permanent. 
Mr. HOLMAN. The same argument would apply to all publica- 


tions. 

The SPEAKER. The communication will be read. 

The following communication was read in part, and the whole of 
it ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D. O., March 1, 1882. 
Sin: I beg to make the following statement in explanation of a resolution offered 
in the House a few days since in reference to the printin y Oongrem of certain 
volumes for the service of the Smithsonian Institution and the National Museum. 
Since the Smithsonian Institution began its labors it has printed quite a number 


ion 
great scientific and practical value. These consist of 


eral na , astronomy, geography, American antiquities, &c., and con- 
stitute a series 8 sought * as standard works by libraries throughout the 


. rinted is usually 1,500 a which are distributed— 
1. To the principal libraries of the United States which rank in parue to the 
ey hold within 


2. To colleges and academies ; and 

3. To scientific, technical, and industrial societies publishing transactions and 
furnishing bo oil of these in return. 

A few special presentations are also made gratuitously to persons en; in 
certain researches, covered by the original investigations relative to the subjects 
involved. Besides, with few exceptions, all the libraries in the various Congres- 
sional districts which receive the Government publications through the Interior 
Department are on our books. Our exchange of publications with societies covers 
the whole civilized world ; and by this method the most valuable collection extant 
of transactions of societies and journals of all kinds has been concentrated in 
Washington. Its * may be estimated from the fact that it now embraces 
nearly one hundred thousand volumes, in the pages of which are 3 all the 
original announcements of discovery in theoretical and applied science, data being 
thus furnished for magazine articles, reviews, and text-books. While a Ubing 
possessing these original sources of information from all parts of the world is - 
rably adapted for enabling inventors and students to keep pace with the progress 
of discovery in all countries, it also saves them an expenditure of time in unwit- 
tingly 2323 investigations already elaborated and published. Com 
tively few of these books received as exchanges can be pure the vast ma- 
jority of them Daing e in noother way than through asystem of exchange 
such as that which been carried on by the Smithsonian for many years. 

Thus the publishing fund is converted into books which are bartered for other 
books of a similar character, the result being a collection of works to buy even a 
porton of which would require a sum much larger than the fund used in pub- 

g. 


The special plea for this application is— 

1. The scientific and educational value of the Smithsonian and National Museum 
publications ; 

2. Their gratuitous distribution to the public libraries which have been estab- 
lished as recipients of Government — ons; 

3. The fact that the whole of the library accumulated by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in the manner above described is now a part of the Congressional Library, 
constituting one of its most important factors; and 

4. That all the additional receipts of books, through exchange or otherwise, are 
sent at once to the Library of Congress, and are immediately incorporated therein. 

The publications of the Smithsonian consist of an annual volume of the quarto 
series entitled Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,” of which twenty-three 
have appeared; also an annual volume of“ Miscellaneous Collections," (octavo,) of 
which the same number have been issued; and the Proceedings of the National 
Museum,” of which four volumes are read „together with the Bulletins of the 
National Museum,“ whereof one only has thus been issued, and several parts 
which appese separately. 

I ħave the honor to be, very respeetfully, your obedient servant, 
SPENCER T. BAIRD, Secretary. 
Hon. R. T. Van Horn, 

Chairman of Joint Committee on Printing, House of Representatives. 


Brac 5 How did this joint resolution come before the 
ouse 

The SPEAKER. It was reported regularly from the Committee 
on Printing. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House now adjourn. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman will not insist on that 
motion now. 

Mr. TUCKER. I hope the House will not adjourn. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. STEELE. I desire to move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to adjourn. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 
63, noes 51. 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. ALDRICH called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Oh, no; it is too hot for that. 

The question was taken upon ordering the yeas and nays, and 
there were thirty-five in the affirmative. 

So (the affirmative being more than one-fifth of the last vote) the 
yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeus 90, nays 65, not 
voting 124, as follows: 


YEAS—99. 
Anderson, Dugro, MeMillin, Smith, J. Hyatt 
eld, Dunn, Moore, Stoc er, 
Atherton, Evins, Morrison, Stone, 
Atkins, Forney, Mutchler Strait. 
Babes Garrison. Talbott, 
Bis Hammond, N. J Parker, Taylor, 
Blackburn er, Pa $ Thomas, 
ount, Harris, Benj. W. Peirce, Thompson, P. B. 
Brewer, Hatch, Pettibone, Townshend, R. W. 
Briggs, Hazelton. 2 Turner, Henry G. 
Browne, Hepburn, Ray, Turner, Oscar 
Buck, Hewitt, Abram S. Wadsworth, 
Buc à Hiscock, Rice, John B. Wait, 
Burrows, Julius C. Holman, Rice, William W. Ward, 
Butterworth, orr, Rich, Warner 
Cannon, Honse, Robeson, Washburn 
z Hubbell Robinson, Wm. E. Watson, 
Cox, Samuel S. Hutchins, Ross, White, 
Cox, Wiliam R. Jadwin, Ryan, Whitthorne, 
Cullen, Ketcham, Scales, Williams, Thomas 
Curtin, Knott, Scoville, Willis, 
Dawes, Leedom, . Shultz, Willits, 
De Motte. Le Fevre, Simonton, Wilson, 
Dezendorf, Mackey, Smith, A. Herr Wise, George D. 
brell, Manning, Smith, Dietrich C 
NAYS—66. 
Aldrich, Ellis, Lynch, Shallenberger, 
Belmont, Ermentrout, McClure, Sherwin, 72 
Blin oe Sewell 8. Mal . S Idin 
x ‘arwell, Sewell S. 4 
Bowman, Ford, orey, Springer, 
Buchanan, George, Muldrow, ownsend, Amos 
Cabell, Gunter, Norcross, Tucker, 
Campbell, Hardenbergh, Oates, Updegraff, J. T. 
Carpenter, Henry 8. Peelle, Upson, 
Cassidy, H: Phelps, Urner, 
Clements, Haskell, Pound, Vance, 
Colerick, Henderson, Prescott, Van Horn, 
Converse, Jones, George W. Reagan, Wellborn, 
i Jones, James K Rice, Theron M. West, 
Cravens, Klotz, Ritchie Williams, Chas. G. 
Culberson, Lewis, Robinson, Geo. D. 
Dingley, Lord, Robinson, Jas. S. 
NOT VOTING—14%. 
Aiken, Davis, Lowndes H. Jones, Phineas Page, 
Barbour, Deering, orgensen, Paul, 
Barr, Deuster, Joyce, Phister, 
Beach, Dowd, Kasson, Ranney, 
Belford, Dunnell, Kelley, Richardson, D. P. 
Beltzhoover, Dwight, Kenna, Richardson, Jno. S. 
nae 8 Chas. B. King, 2 
am r. ey, ‘osecrars, 
Hack Flower, Ladd. Russell. 
Bland. rost. Latham, Scranton, 
Bragg, Fulkerson, Lindsey, Shackelford, 
Brumm, Geddes, Lowe, Singleton, Jas. W. 
Burrows, Jos. H Gibson. Marsh, Singleton, Otho R. 
Caldwell z Martin, Smalls, 
Calkins, Grout, Mason, Sparks, 
Camp, Guenther, Matson, Speer, 
C er, 55 McCoid, Spooner, 
Carlisle, Hammond, John McCook, Steele, 
Caswell, y. McKinley, Stephena, 
Chapman, Heilman, MeLane, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Olardy, Herbert, Miles, Tyler, 
Clark, Herndon, Miller, Upd „Thomas 
Cobb, Hewitt, G. W. Money, Valentine, 
Cook, Hill, Morse, Van Aernam 
Cornell, Hoblitzell, M ve, Van Voorhis, 
Covington, oge, Moulton, Walker, 
Crowley. Hooker, M Webber, 
Cutts, Houk, Nolan, Wise, Mo: R. 
Hubbs, O'Neill Wood, Benjamin 
pny Orth, Wood, Walter A. 
Davis, George R. Jacobs, Pacheco, Young. 


So the motion to adjourn was a to. 

The following pairs were announced from the Clerk’s desk : 
Mr. JONES, of New Jersey, with Mr. HERBERT. 
Mr. HEILMAN with Mr. BLAND. 

Mr. McCorp with Mr. CLARK. 

Mr. LINDsEx with Mr. Lapp. 

Mr. HUMPHREY with Mr. BRAGG. 

Mr. HALL with Mr. WISE of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Hunns with Mr. SHACKELFORD. 

Mr. Barr with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr. Stone with Mr. HEWITT of Alabama. 

Mr. DwiGcut with Mr. Harpy. 

Mr. YOuNG with Mr. CLarpy. 

Mr. BOWMAN with Mr. SPARKS. 

Mr. Grout with Mr. COVINGTON. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Iowa, with Mr. Cook. 

Mr. SCRANTON with Mr. BEACH. 

Mr. CORNELL with Mr. LATHAM. 

Mr. CURTIN with Mr. THOMAS. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of New York, with Mr. Paster. 
Mr. GEDDES with Mr. RITCHIE. 

Mr. GUENTHER with Mr. DEUSTER. 

Mr. McLane with Mr. URNER. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. MONEY. 
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Mr. FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. SCALES. 
Mr. MILes with Mr. SINGLETON of Illinois. 
Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa, with Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Caro- 


. STEELE with Mr. COBB. 

. BREWER with Mr. HOGE. 

. CASWELL with Mr. MOULTON. 

. O'NEILL with Mr. Kenna. 

. BELTZHOOVER with Mr. McCook. 
. RUSSELL with Mr. SPEER. 

. HILL with Mr. STEPHENS. 

. McKintry with Mr. CARLISLE. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the 


Same: 

A bill (S. No. 60) to grant a right of way for a railroad and telegraph 
line through the lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of 
Indians to the Saint Louis and San Franciseo Railway Company, 
and for other purposes ; , 

Joint resolution (S. R. No. 81) to authorize the construction and 
maintenance of a bridge across the Saint Lawrence River; 

Joint resolution (S. R. No. 83) relating to the memorial cards to 
accompany the memorial address on the life and character of the late 
James A. Garfield; 

A bill (S. No. 603) for the relief of the heirs and legal representa- 
tives of Hyacinthe Robert Agnel, deceased ; 

A bill (S. No. 790) for the relief of Joseph Hertford ; 

A bill (S. No. 838) to t the right of way for railroad purposes 
through the lands of the United States powder depot near Dover, 
New Jersey ; 

A bill (8. No. 1435) for the relief of Albert Elsberg, administrator 
of Gustave PDR, deceased ; an 

A bill (S. No. 1582) to amend the statutes in relation to copyright. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Moore, by unanimous consent, obtained indefinite leave of 
absence, on account of sickness. 

? LEAVE TO PRINT. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD remarks on general subjects. [See 
Appendix. 

LAND GRANTS TO RAILROADS. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STRAIT] 
asks a change of reference of the letter of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, in response to a House resolution of June 6, 1882, concerning 
alleged excessive certification of lands to certain railroad companies. 
This letter was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. If there 
be no objection, that committee will be discharged from its considera- 
tion and the communication will be referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


SEWELL COULSON AND OTHERS, 


Mr. PEELLE, by unanimous consent, reported back from the Com- 
mittee on Claims with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 
No. 4431) for the payment of Sewell Coulson and Porter, Harrison 
& Fishback for vaca pawns! ; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accom- 
panying report ordered to be printed. 

CARRIAGE AND STORAGE OF DANGEROUS ARTICLES. 
Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio, by unanimous consent, reported back 
*from the Committee on Commerce with a favorable recommendation 
the bill (H. R. No. 6774) to amend section 4472 of the Revised Statutes, 
relative to the carriage aud use as stores of certain dangerous arti- 
cles; which was placed on the House Calendar, and the accompany- 
ing report ordered to be printed. 

The result of the vote on the motion to adjourn was then an- 
nounced; and accordingly (at twelve o’clock and fifty minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until Monday next. 


PETITIONS. 


The following petitions were laid on the Clerk’s desk, under the 
rule, and refe as follows: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: The petition of 1,408 civil, mechanical, and 
mining engineers, machinists, ship-builders, and other constructors 
in 28 different States and Territories, and insurance companies of 
Massachusetts representing a capital of $300,000,000, and similar cor- 
porations of other States, for the passage of House bill No. 4726, pro- 
viding for the appointment of a commission for testing iron, steel, 
and other man turing materials—to the Committee on Manufact- 
ures. 

By Mr. CASSIDY: The petition of M. P. H. Lowe, a veteran of 
the Mexican war, relative to the treatment by the Government of 
soldiers engaged in the Mexican war—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULBERSON : The petition of Frank C. Armstrong, for 
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the removal of political disabilities—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE R. DAVIS: The petition of George Scoville, ac- 
companied by a letter signed by Judge Drummond and other judicial 
officers, praying that the Department of Justice shall audit and pay 


claims for legal services of counsel for defense in the Guiteau trial 
in like manner as now authorized as to special counsel for the Gov- 
ernment—to the same committee. 

By Mr. FISHER: The petition of John Dougherty and others, for 
establishment of national observatory and school of mines on Jack’s 
Mountain, Pennsylvania—to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: The petition of Mrs. Hannah J. Coffee and 
other ladies of Rock Island County, Illinois, for an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States to enfranchise women—to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

By Mr. THOMAS UPDEGRAFF: The petition of the Iowa State 
board of health and of S. F. Andrews, for an appropriation for the 
support and maintenance of the National Board of Health—to the 
Committee on de endear 

By Mr. VANCE: The petition of William Pickens, for a pension— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: The petition of John W. Mullins, of London, Ken- 
tucky, for an appropriation to be expended under the direction of 
the Postmaster-General to examine improved methods of canceli 
san = mailing letters—to the Committee on the Post-Office an: 

ost- 8. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 29, 1882. 


The Senate met at eleven o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, in answer to a resolution of 
the 22d instant, transmitting a statement of the sums of money paid 
to the Ponca Indians since 1871, and under what treaty stipulation ; 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and orde: 
to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. INGALLS 8 a petition of citizens of Marshall County, 
Kansas, praying for the e of an act granting a pension to Bev- 
erly Post, who was a soldier in the late war; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALKER. I present a memorial of the Choctaw Indians, 
showing the results of certain former efforts to allot Indian lands in 
severalty, which I ask to have printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It isnot usual to print memorials. 

Mr. WALKER. Then let it be referred without printing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorial will be referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 5 

Mr. BUTLER 1 the penton of Frank C. Armstrong, late 
captain Second United States Dragoons, praying for the removal of 
his political disabilities; which was refi to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented the petition of 3 A. Hughes, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, widow of Franklin M. Hughes, late captain 
Company E, Twenty-eighth Regiment Sere olunteer Infantry, 
praying fora pension; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. FERRY presented a petition of members of Garfield Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, at Coloma, Michigan, praying for the 
* of the House bill for the increase of pensions to those who 

ve lost an arm or a leg or suffered disability equivalent thereto in 
the service of the United States; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
REPORT OF CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am instructed by the Committee on Printing, 
to which was referred a concurrent resolution for printing 7,500 ad- 
ditional copies of the report of Chief Signal Officer for the use of 
the Signal Office, to report it without amendment, and I ask for its 
present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution, as follows: 


Resolved, (the House of Representatives concurring.) That there be printed 7,500 
E ES copies of — report of the Chief Signal Oficer for the use of the Sig- 
ce. 


Mr. ANTHONY. The Senate passed a resolution printing 2,500 
copies. The Secretary of War and the Chief Signal Officer asked for 
10,000. We cut it down to 2,500 on the ground of economy, but there 
is a letter from the Secretary of Warrecommending the original num- 
ber, and a letter from the Chief Signal Officer, which, I think, is very 
conclusive, showing the absolute necessity of it to carry on the ope- 
rations of the Signal Office. The cost of it will be 89,000. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY CONVENTION. 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted the following concurrent resolution ; 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


ate, 2,600 copies for 
missioner of Agriculture. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CONGER. I reported the other day from the Committee on 
Commerce a bill to regulate the carriage of passengers by sea. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] does not object to any fur- 
ther postponement of the bill, and I should like very much to have 
it considered this morning. 

Mr. GEORGE. Some time ago I introduced a resolution which 
now lies on the table—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tem If there is no further morning busi- 
ness the Senator from Michigan [Mr. CONGER] has the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to call up that resolution this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no further morning busi- 
ness the morning hour is closed, and the Senator from Michigan asks 
to call up the bill (H. R. No. 6722) to regulate the carriage of pas- 


sengers by sea. 

Mr. HALE. How long a time does the Senator think the bill will 

occupy ? 
Mr. CONGER. I do not know that it will take any longer than 
to read it. As I remarked the other morning when I called it up, it 
is the same bill which paasa the two Houses and which the Presi- 
dent vetoed because of a misdescription in the bill of the deck and 
of the amount of space allotted to passengers by reason of a misde- 
scription. 

. HALE. Ido not want to interfere with the bill if it can go 
through easily. At the same time everybody sees that it is almost a 
necessity that we finish the naval appropriation bill to-day. 

Mr. CONGER. I do not desire to antagonize that at all; but it is 

very essential that this bill should be passed. It has passed the 
House—— 
Mr. HALE. I see the force of that; I think it ought to go through. 
Suppose the naval appropriation bill be taken up as the order, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from Michigan if his bill will not take 
much time. 

Mr. CONGER. I have no objection to that course. 

Mr. INGALLS. I regard it as of the highest 8 to the pub- 
lie service that the appropriation bill should be proceeded with. 
There will be ample opportunity for the consideration of measures from 
the House when the appropriation bills are in conference. I shall 
object to the consideration of the bill called up by the Senator from 
Michigan or any other bill; and if the Senator from Maine sees fit 
to allow his bill to be laid aside it will be by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. CONGER. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
ation of the bill for the carriage of passengers by sea, notwithstand- 
ing the objection. 

E. I think the Senator will get along better with his 
measure if he does not do that. 

Mr. CONGER. I might be in a position where I could not make 
the motion, where I should be at the mercy of other members of the 
Senate. I wish to test the view of Senators upon the e g 

Mr. HOAR. The bill has passed the House, I understand, and 
every provision in it the Senate has once given its assent to. There 
were additional provisions misdescribing or misusing the present 
term and description of ships, as I understand, on which the Presi- 
dent vetoed the bill, and this bill strikes out that objectionable mat- 


ter. 

Mr. CONGER. The error which gavo rise to all the trouble was 
describingęwhat used to be called “the uppermost deck,” which was 
the main ans in the old mode of describing decks; and now there 
is an additional deck called the uppermost deck. It is to restore 
the words “ main deck.” 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator from Kansas will be willing to leave 
this thing as it was running along, I think the naval appropriation 
bill will be less embarrassed than by any other course. 

Mr. CONGER. I want to say to Senators that the time we gocan 
in saying whether the Senate will consider a bill is sufficient ordi- 
narily for its passage. 

Mr. HALE. It might and might not. If the naval bill be taken 
up, as the Senator and I agreed, and I then yield to him, trusting to 
him that his bill will not take much time, both bills will get along 
faster. 

Mr. CONGER. If the Senate does not desire to pass this bill, 
which the whole country and every interest in the country is de- 
manding, it can be shown by a vote very readily. I insist on testing 
the sense of the Senate on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan moves 
to postpone the regular order, which is,the consideration of the Cal- 
en under the Anthony rule, with a view to the consideration of 
the bill indicated by him. 

Mr. ALLISON. Pending that motion I wish to report the sundry 
civil appropriation bill from the Committee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will receive the report. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. Iam instructed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes, to report it with 
amendments. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CONGER. Why is it not possible some time in the Senate to 
have a motion entertained made by an obscure member of the Sen- 
ate, but made in regular order, I believe! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheChair was putting the motion 
when the Senator from Iowa presented the report on the sundry 
civil bill. The question is on postponing the regular order. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
moves to proceed to the consideration of the bill indicated. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As I understand, that does not preclude the Sen- 
ator from Maine from calling up the naval bill at twelve o’clock, or 
moving to take it up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the morning business is over. 

Mr. INGALLS. Now, let us understand the effect of the motion. 
The morning business having ended the morning hour has expired. 
If this bill is taken up, until what time does its consideration extend 
without any further action on the part of the Senate! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ntil two o’clock. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I ask the Senator from Maine if 
he does not propose to take up the naval bill? 

Mr. HALE. I should be very glad to take up the naval bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. Then let us vote this motion down. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan to take up the bill to regulate the carriage 
of passengers by sea. 

Mr. CONGER, I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish the Senate would appreciate the import- 
ance of this bill. I most heartily concur with the Senator from Mich- 
igan. It is one of very great importance, and it is due to our sense 
of humanity and justice that we should consider the bill. A coin- 
paratively trifling change has been made in it which does not touch 
the merits of the bill, but is a mere technical change. The general 
merits of the bill no one in the world can deny. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I wish to understand why the 
bill cannot be taken up when the appropriation bills are disposed 
of. There will be plenty of time then. We all know that the ap- 
propriation bills have to go into conference committee, and these 
other bills can be disposed of while the appropriation bills are in 
conference. There are two appropriation bills now pending. The 
sundry civil bill has just been reported by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and there will be a day or two after the 

assage by the Senate of the appropriation bills before we can ad- 
ourn, because the two Houses will have to agree upon them. Why 
cannot all these bills be taken up during that umeti 

Mr. HAWLEY. It would have been impossible to have had as 
much debate on the whole bill as we have had now on taking it up. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Then why do Senators move to 
take ap other bills when appropriation bills are pending! 

Mr. CONGER. I move to take this up because of the continual 
recurrence of wrongs done to immigrants who approach our shores, 
who come to our ports, which are a burning shame to the American 
people. The law which protects the immigrants having been de- 
elared by the Supreme Court not to apply to steamships, the steam- 
ree | companies are permitted to treat immigrants in whatever mean 
an y manner they propose, and the newspapers are full of 


The Senator from Michigan now 


The morning hour is ended when 


that. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Has the Senator any knowledge, 
of how long the bill will take ? 

Mr. CONGER. I think it would have been read through and 
passed before this bill if there had not been some little objection 
either to the principle of the bill or to its being taken up now. 
What I desire is to have the yeas and nays, and see who it is amon 
Senators here who desire to postpone the passage of a law demand 
by the humanity and by the judgment of the whole American people, 
The Senate may do as they please with it. I will do my duty and 
ask that it be taken up. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 
by the President ? 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir; because the President 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Thenitis not very well tosay that 
it is such a burning shame not to take up the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This is the identical bill, and the technical objec- 
tions the President was obliged to make have all been obviated. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator from Michigan, as he andI 
came very near once to an agreement, and by this time might have 
got the bill out of the way, will the Senator agree—— 

Mr. CONGER. Let me answer first the Senator from West Vir- 

nia. 

Pi HALE. Let me put this proposto: Will the Senator agree 
that if we consent to have this bill takén up he will not take any 
more time than until twelve ock. 


Has not a similar bill been vetoed 


1882. 


Mr. CONGER. The Senator from Michigan will agree, as he al- 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 


ways does, not to obtrude his own views on the Senate even on this | to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


bill, in which he feels t interest, and allow the Senate to pass it 


ORDER OF BUSLNESS. 


on the discussion of othermembers. I have no desire to say a word 1 
about it, so that the bill can be passed and become a law. Mr. HALE and Mr. GEORGE addressed the Chair. 


Mr. HALE, Will the Senator 
arises that he will withdraw the bill and make no test question after 
that time? 

Mr. CONGER. I see no necessity for that. This is in the morn- 
ing hour, this is before the time for taking up appropriation bills 
any way. Now, why can it not be taken up and 7 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will not agree to what I suggested? 

Mr. CONGER. I ask for the yeas and nays on the proposition. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Mc I just wish to say, in view of the remarks of the 
Senator from West Virginia, that this bill has-been reported once 
and passed by the Senate and House of Representatives, the only 
difficulty being a technical misdescription of one of the decks of ves- 
sels, which required the President to veto the bill. That has been 
remedied and corrected here, and there is no necessity for a word of 
discussion upon the merits of the bill. I hope it will be taken up, 
and passed without discussion. 

Mr. HALE. I hope that the call for the yeas and nays will be 
withdrawn, so as to save the time and let the Senate go on with the 
bill, I giving notice that as soon as it is finished I shall call up the 
naval appropriation bill, or at twelve o’clock at any rate will move 
to lay it aside and take up the naval appropriation bill. We shall 
save time by not calling the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to give notice that as soon as the consid- 
eration of this bill is through I shall call up the resolution in regard 
to pensioning soldiers of the Mexican war which is now lying on the 
table, offered by me some days ago, and I shall ask for a vote on it. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to make some reports from the Committee on 
Pensions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent the Chair 
will receive morning business, although that order has been passed. 

Mr. BLAIR. We have several reports; and it is very necessary 
they should be printed in order that the Senate may act on them at 
this session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator had better withhold 
the reports until we get through with the matter now before the 
Senate. The Senator from Maine has suggested that the call for the 
yeas and nays be withdrawn and that the Senate agree to take up 
the bill by unanimous consent. Is that conceded ? 

Mr. CONGER. Why cannot the yeas and nays be called ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They are ordered. The Senator 
from Maine made that suggestion. 

Mr. CONGER. I did not hear what the suggestion was. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senatorfrom Maine made the 
suggestion that the call be withdrawn. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator from Michigan wants the yeas and 
nays, let us have them and vote down the motion, and stick to the 
appropriation bill. He has rejected pda proposition I have made. 

‘he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Michigan to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill indicated by him. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WALKER, (when Mr. GARLAND’s name wascalled.) My col- 
league [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont, 
[Mr. EDMUNDS. ] 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 25, nays 17; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Miller of N. X. Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Morgan, Ves 
Chilcott, Jackson, Pendleton, Voorhees, 
Conger, Lapham, Platt, Windom. 
George, (Dill. eee 
Grover, McMillan, Ro 
Harrison, Miller of Cal., Sherman, 

NAYS—17. 
Allison, Coke, Harris, Vance, 
Bayard, Davis of Illinois, Ingalls, Walker. 
Beck, Davis of W. Va., Logan, 
Blair, Frye, Maxey, 
Butler, Hale, Mo: 

ABSENT—H. 

Aldrich, Farley, Jonas, Ransom, 
Anthony, Ferry, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Garland, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Call, Gorman, Kellogg, Sawyer, 
Camden, Groome, Lamar, Sewell, 
Cockrell, Hampton, McPherson, Slater, 
Dawes, Hill of Colorado, Mahone, Williams. 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, Mitchell, 
Fair, Johnston, Plumb, 


So the motion was agreed to. 
PASSENGERS BY SEA. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. No. 6722) to regulate the carriage of passengers by 
sen. 


at twelve o'clock if debate | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine. 


Mr. HALE. I move now to take up the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr SAUNDERS. Will the Senator from Maine allow me to call 
up a bill which came from the House? 

Mr. HALE. Let me get the naval ap ropriation bill taken up, and 
then for FN formal matter I will yie € 

The PRESIDENT pro iempore. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
GEORGE] wished to take up a resolution. He did not FER ESI the 
Chair as soon as the Senator from Maine, although he rose first. 

Mr. HALE. The Chair will remember that I gave notice first that 
I should make this motion. I do not want, now that it issoimpor- 
tant the naval bill should be got throngh, to have anything else come 
up that will take any time. 

. INGALLS. Everything will take time that is taken up. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think the resolution will take any time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine insist 
on his motion ? 

Mr. I must insist on taking up the naval appropriation 
bill, and then in regard to formal matter, if any Senator wants to 
make a report or anything of that kind, of course I shall not inter- 
fere with that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

The motion was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The naval appropriation bill is 
before the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. I askthatthenaval appropriation bill be laid aside 
temporarily, with a view of taking up a resolution I offered several 
days ago instructing the Committee on Pensions to report a bill pen- 
sioning the soldiers who served in the Mexican war and who are in 
such indigent circumstances that they derive their subsistence by 
manual labor and only by that. Iunderstood when the general pen- 
sion bill was being discussed and when an amendment was offered 
looking to the pensioning of the soldiers of the Mexican war there 
was a very general expression of the wish to give a pension to those 
of them who are indigent. Ihave drawn this resolution with a view 
of meeting that sentiment on the part of the Senate. It is not what 
I believe is due to the soldiers of the Mexican war, but I hope the 
Senate will consent to take up the resolution and act on it and pass it. 

Mr. HALE. I cannot yield to that, for several Senators have just 
notified me that when the resolution of the Senator from Mississippi 
comes up they wish to debate it at some length; so that it would 
evidently take up at least the dax. I know that under those circum- 
stances the Senator himself would not wish to take it up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A single objection carries it over. 

Mr. GEORGE. Have Ia right to e a motion now to take up 
the resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has a right to move 
to set aside the naval appropriation bill and take the sense of the 
Senate upon that motion with a view to taking up the resolution. 

Mr. GEORGE. I believe it my public duty to make that motion. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will not make that motion. Of 
course it is in his discretion, if he chooses, but we have the naval 
appropriation bill up now, and I am sure the Senate desires to go 
on with it. 

Mr. GEORGE. If I could be assured that I should have another 
opportunity during the present session of the Senate to make the 
motion, I would not press it now. With the understanding that I 
shall have such an opportunity, I will waive it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would suggest to the Sen- 
ator that after the appropriation bills are passed, of course there must 
be considerable time. It is for the Senate to decide what it will do. 

Mr. MAXEY. I am very much in favor of the resolution of the 
Senator from Mississippi, but I believe the appropriation bills ought 
to be passed, and while they are in conference we shall have some 
time and then we can act upon the resolution. 

Mr. GEORGE. According to that suggestion I waive the motion 
for the present consideration of the resolution. 

REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from Maine to a bill which I ask his consent to take up at 
this time, laying aside informally the appropriation bill. I wish to 
have taken up the bill (H. R. No. 6677) to regulateimmigration. I 
do not desire to antagonize the naval appropriation bill, but this is 
a bill of such importance, it being in the same line with the bill 
which has just j the Senate, that I am very anxious it should 
be taken up and passed. I think it will give rise to no discussion. 
If the Senator from Maine will give way for that p I should 
te very glad to have it taken up. I appeal to the Senator from 

aine. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator's bill may be read, and if it gives rise 
to no discussion and passes at once, 1 shall yield to it. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
E to consider the bill (H. R. No. 6677) to regulate immigra- 

on. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


OMAHA INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Lask that Senate bill No. 1255, received from 
the House of Representatives, be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. No. 1255) to 
provide for the sale of a part of the reservation of the Omaha tribe 
of Indians in the State of Nebraska, and for other purposes, which 
was to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert a substitute 
therefor. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Without reading the amendment, I wish to move 
that the Senate do not concur in the amendment of the House ; and 
toe ite business I will move that a committee of conference be 
appointed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am not sure that that . be agreed 
to by any manner of means. I am inclined to think the House has 
improved the bill. I suppose it is amatter of mere form to agree to 
a conference committee. 

Mr. DAWES. Without doubt the House improved the bill, but 
there seems to be a necessity for some verbal alteration. 

Mr. HALE. If the bill can go to a conference at once I will yield 
for that ý 

Mr. WLEY. I refrain from objecting partly on the intimation 
of the Senator from Massachusetts that the bill is about right. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore being 
authorized to appoint the committee, Mr. SAUNDERS, Mr. Dawes, and 
Mr. PENDLETON were appointed the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the resolution 
of the Senate of the 19th instant for the printing of 3,000 copies of the 
Flags of Maritime Nations from the plates now in the possession of the 
Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WINDOM. In accordance with the notice of the Senator from 
Maine that he will yield for merely formal matter, I wish to make a 
report from the Committee on Foreign Relations. I am instructed 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations to ask that the message 
which I send to the Chair, being a report of the eer 4 of State 
in regard to the claims of Benjamin Weil and the La Abra Silver 
Mining Company against Mexico, be printed in confidence for the use 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Which order will be made, if there 
be no objection. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. No. 6317) granting an increase of pension to 
James Bennett, reported it without amendment; and submitted a 
report thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 

e also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. No. 6521) granting a pension to Mrs. Adeline A. Turner, re- 
ported it without amendment; and submitted a report thereon, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 2078) granting a pension to Mrs. Adeline A. Turner, asked to 
be discharged from its farther consideration, and that the bill be 
postponed indefinitely; which was to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. No. 3414) granting a pension to Sarah J. Cameron, reported 
it with an amendment; and submitted a report thereon, which was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. No. 3733) granting a pension to Mary E. Taylor, re- 
ported it without amendment; and submitted a report thereon, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. No. 99 an increase of pension to Eliza F. Porter, 
reported it without amendment; and submitted a report thereon, 
which was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. No. 3601) for the relief of Martha A. Jones, reported it with- 
out amendment; and submitted a report thereon, which was ordered 
to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. No. 3717) granting a pennon to Alvin Walker, reported it 
without amendment; and submitted a report thereon, which was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. VAN WYCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. No. 5985) granting a pension to Martha Jane 
Douglas, reported it without amendment; and submitted a report 
thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CHILCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. No. 2966) nting a pension to Annie W. 
Osborne, reported it without amendment; and submitted a report 
thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 


WIDOW OF H. H. GARNETT. 


Mr. WINDOM. I am instructed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. R. No. 270) 


for the relief of Sarah J. S. Garnett, widow of Henry H. Garnett, late 
minister to Liberia, to report it back without amendment. The joint 
resolution is only six lines long and it is exactly like two others we 
have passed, and I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It provides for the pay- 
ment to Sarah J. 8. Garnett, widow of Dr. Henry H. Garnett, late 
minister of the United States to Liberia, one year’s salary as minister, 
in addition to all legal allowances, deducting the amount of salary 
received by him since the date of his appointment. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES F. CULLEN. 


Mr. BLAIR. I call the attention of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Jackson] to the bill (H. R. No. 5158) for the relief of James F. 
Cullen. In that case there isa majority and minority report from the 
Committee on Pensions. Since the case was placed on the Calendar 
additional evidence has been placed in the hands of the committee 
which has been examined by them, and farther action has been taken 
by the committee, so that what was the minority report is now the 
report of the majority, while the majority report has me the mi- 
nority report, and both the majority aud minority desire to submit 
additional views, that they may be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order allowing that will be 
made if there be no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. No. 126) to reimburse the Creek orphan fund disagreed 
to by the Senate, to the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disa ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. N. C. DEERING of Iowa, Mr. D. C. HASKELL of Kansas, and Mr. 
OLIN WELLBORN of Texas, the conferees on the part of the House. 

BOL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, (by request,) asked and, by unan- 
imous consent, obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 2168) pro- 
viding pay, bounty, &c., for the militia of the State of West Virginia 
who actually performed service for the United States Government 
during the late war; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 25th instant approved and signed the act (S. No. 2084) to en- 
courage and promote telegraphic communication between America 
and Europe; and on the 27th instant the act (S. No. 320) to authorize 
the preparation and publication of a classified, analytical, and de- 
scriptive catalogue of all Government publications from July 4, 1776, 
5 March 4, 1881, and an act (S. No. 679) for the relief of William A. 

zavett. 

The message also announced that the President had on the 28th 
instant approved and signed the following acts and joint resolutions: 

An act (S. No. 469) to provide for the sale of certain Kickapoo Indian 
lands in Kansas; 

An act (S. No. 698) relating to lands in Colorado lately occupied 
by the Uncompahgre and White River Ute Indians; 

An act (5. No. 1620) to authorize the construction of a street-rail- 
way and wagon-road bridge over the Rio Grande River between the 
city of El Paso, Texas, and Paso del Norte, Mexico; 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 17) relating to the refunding of cer- 
tain internal-revenue taxes illegally assessed against and collected 
from the Detroit House of Correction in the State of Michigan; 

Ang resolution (S. R. No. 75) allowing the widow of General 
Stephen A. Hurlbut, late minister to Peru, one year’s ; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 77) allowing the widow o neral 
Judson Kilpatrick, late minister to Chili, one year’s salary. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE. Now I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The naval appropriation bill isthe 
regular order. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 6616) making appropriations for thenaval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. HALE. I offer the following amendment from the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There was one portion of the bill 
passed over informally yesterday. 

Mr. HALE. Thatcan be takenup afterthisamendment. Online 
17, page 2, after the word “ promotion,” I move to insert : 

Who shall, after fifteen years’ service, be entitled to receive as annual pay, when 
5 s $2,100; when on shore duty, $1,800, and when on leave or waiting orders, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Now with the leave of the Senate let us go to the 
part informally passed over last evening ; that is on page 25. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 596, after the word“ namely,” 


the Committee on Appropriations propose to strike out the word 
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“ to” and insert “ under the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
to;” so as to read: 
That $1,000,000 of the above amount shall be applied by the Secre of the 


Navy to the following objects, namely: Under the Bureau of Construction and 
— to building and fitting the turrets and pilot house of the iron · lad steamer 


Mr. HALE. There is no objection to that amendment. 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment ponoria by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was, after the word ‘‘ Miantonomah,” in line 599, to insert the 
word “ and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. Is the amendment I offered being considered now? 

Mr. HALE. No; we are only now considering that part touching 
the launching of these ships, to which nobody objects. After this 
amendment is passed we come then to that portion of the bill that 
the Senator from Kentucky and the Senator from Delaware perhaps 
wish to be heard upon. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Six hundred and one is the line. 

Mr. BAYARD. he Senate will remember that last evening I 
sugges and if I did not then I will offer now to strike out the 
words of such,” in line 601. 

Mr. HALE, e have not reached that yet. We are only on that 
part relating to the launching now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We are down to line 601. 

Mr. HALE, Has the amendment in line 599 been acted on? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALE. If that is passed it is all right. The Senator from 
Delaware can now send up his amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD. I gave it to the Secretary last night. I ask him 
to read it. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 605, it is proposed to strike out 
the words ‘‘of such;” and in the same line, after the word“ vessels,” 
to strike ont ‘‘as he may, on examination, think most expedient and 
best for the interests of the service;” so as to make the clause read: 

Under the Bureau of 28 subject to the conditions hereinafter 
provided, to the beginning and continuing to completion of work upon the engines 
and machinery of said vessels, and that any part of the appropriation for said bu- 
reau not used as above ed, may be applied to the constraction of en- 

and machinery of the two new cruising vessels provided for in this act. 


Mr. HALE. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. INGALLS. Before departing from this subject I should like 
to ascertain from the Senator from Maine having this bill in charge 
in what condition the steamers Miantonomah, 1 Puritan, 
Amphitrite, and Terror now are? 

r. HALE. The Monadnock, the Puritan, Amphitrite, and Ter- 
ror now lie in the yards of the several contractors. 

Mr. INGALLS. What yards are they? 

Mr. HALE. One yard is at Chester, of Mr. Roach; one of Harlan 
= 1 at Wilmington, and one of Cramps, in Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. BECK. The Terror is at Cramps’s, the Puritan at Roach’s, 
and the Amphitrite at Wilmington. 

Mr. HALE. And the Monadnock is in California. 

Mr. INGALLS. But what amount of money has been expended 
on each of them since the sale to these contractors of the material in 
the old vessels of the same names? 

Mr. HALE. I can get the figures showing the whole amount in 
detail. I can state in here, without hunting up the figures, 
that their condition is this: the hulls have been completed 

Mr. INGALLS. How much has been expended since the sale of the 
original vessels? 

r. HALE. I will get the figures if the Senator wants them of 
that particular time. I cannot tell him now just what has been ex- 
pended on these vessels in detail between one date and another. I 
only here can say that they have been completed so far as the hulls 
are concerned, and are ready now if it is deemed advisable to put 
chen! work upon them; but there has been nothing done beyond 

at. 

Mr. INGALLS. When was the last work done on these hulls? Has 
anything been done since 1877? 

Mr. HALE. Four years ago. 

Mr. INGALLS. Since 1877? 

Mr. HALE. In 1877. They have lain there ever since. 

Mr. INGALLS, Has there been any report from any board of naval 
oA showing that they are in a condition that renders it possible 
that they can ever be made serviceable for sea? 

Mr. HALE. There have been different reports made upon them, 
some reporta in one direction and some reports varying. Itis aques- 
tion to be settled for the future as to the advisability of putting more 
money upon them. I should advise any Secretary to p with 
the greatest care and circumspection, considering two questions ; 
first and fundamentally the question that he must clear away before 
he goes to anything else is whether he will do anything upon them. 
That is the first question. That is the brushing of the road, and I 
would advise any Secretary, as I said, to poneed with care and cir- 
cumspection under the advice of a board before he settles that, and 
then if that is settled in favor of further work being put upon these 
hulls, and it is found when they are launched that hey. float well, 
that they can be taken around and indicate seagoing qualities, then 


I would consider the question with equal care and cireumspection as 


to just what shall be done. But that is all in the future, and the 
Senator knows, as he has examined this, that we have tried to guard 
and limit if in every possible way. 

Mr. INGALLS. Well, Mr. President, I doubt very much whether 
the matter is sufficiently guarded. I donot want, if possible, to have 
the history of the past with regard to the construction and recon- 
struction of these ships repeated. I believe that at the close of the 
war all these vessels that are named were upon the stocks in a con- 
dition of greater or less completion. Up to the time when this sys- 
tem was adopted which has resulted so disastrously, the Puritan had 
cost nearly $2,000,000; the Amphitrite had cost nearly $1,200,000 ; 
the Terror had cost over $1,000,000; and the Miantonomoh had 
cost about $1,300,000. The Puritan was sold for a little in excess of 

3,000 to Mr. John Roach. The Amphitrite, which cost nearly 

1,200,000, was sold to a firm of fayored contractors for a little in ex- 
cess of $23,000. The Terror, which cost over a million dollars, was 
sold for about $32,000; and the Miantonomoh, which cost in excess 
of $1,300,000, was sold to John Roach for a little in excess of $27,000. 

Mr. BAYARD. Will the Senator please state to whom the Amphi- 
trite was sold? 

Mr. INGALLS. The Amphitrite, as I am advised, was sold to Har- 
lan, Hollingsworth & Co. for the exact sum of $28,782. So that these 
four ships, which had cost in money up to that time the sum of 
$5,457,789, brought as old iron and useless material the sum of $132,439, 
and out of this paltry and petty sum was taken the cost of the demoli- 
tion of the vessels, so that this net material which cost nearly five 
million and a half brought in all to the Government, after the ex- 
penses were deducted, the sum of $78,000. 

Now, Mr. President, I am not willing that anything shall be left 
to the discretion of any executive officer of this Government that 
shall permit the repetition of such extraordinary operations as these, 
and that we shall thereafter be told, when expenditures grossing 
five and a half million dollars have netted but $78,000, that there 
has been parsimony on the part of Congress in dealing with the Amer- 
ican Navy. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 
I wish to know if those were sales passing absolutely the property 
of the Government to the purchaser 

Mr. INGALLS. So I understand. 

Mr. VANCE. Then I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee that has the bill in charge by what right we undertake to ap- 
propriate money to fit out these ships or exercise any ownership over 
them at all? 

Mr. INGALLS. I know nothing about the matter. 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. VANCE. I directed my inquiry to the chairman. 

Mr. INGALLS. But the history of these vessels is neither fortunate 
nor fi t, and it is not becoming that there should be any open- 
ing left by which the operations in regard to the reconstruction of 
these vessels can by any possibility be repeated, and before I vote 
the expenditure of any money for rebuilding these vessels which have 
already been once upon the register and have met with this unfor- 
tunate destiny I should like to have the Senator in charge of the bill 
explain what provisions there are that render the repetition of these 
extraordinary operations impossible. 

Mr. HALE. I will explain to the Senator. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator allow me to offer my amendment 
now, of which I gave notice, so that the question can be before us? 

Mr. HALE. Let me just here explain to the Senator from Kansas. 
Nothing is easier than for the Senator from Kansas to glance at a 
subject for a few minutes and then find fault with all its provisions 
and details. It is the easiest thing in the world to go back to the 
old history of the Navy Department and to array figures of the great 
cost of Government ships that finally when broken up and sold real- 
ized very little money; but I can tell the Senator from Kansas that 
if the Navy Department to-day should present to him a dozen old 
ships that cost ranging from half a million to a million and a half of 
dollars he would find them elephants on his hands; he could not 
afford to break them up and take them away as gifts. 

Mr. INGALLS. These were not old ships. 

Mr. HALE. What were not old ships? 

Mr. INGALLS. The Miantonomoh, Puritan, Amphitrite, and 
Terror. They were uncompleted ships. 

Mr. HALE. But these are ships that have been in process of con- 
struction through all these years. Of course that did not apply to 
those ships. 

Mr. INGALLS. They rotted on the stocks in process of con- 
struction. 

Mr. HALE. Like many other ships that were started during the 
war, and continued along for years and years. I have in the list 
that I hold in my hand the record of thousands of ships that were 
started, and hundreds of thousands of dollars, and in some cases more 
than a million, spent on them in the yards, and they were never 
launched, and were found to be good for nothing, and nobody could 
have afforded to take them as agift. There is nothing in that. We 
were spending money in the Navy Department for years at the rate 
of over $100,000,000. Every scheme and suggestion that human in- 

nuity or device could suggest was tried. They tried all sorts of 
inventions, and the Navy Department gave money without stint, and 
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scores and scores of these experiments were found to be good for 
nothing, and vessels were never launched where there had been more 
than a million dollars spent on them. That is not the question here. 
Mr. FRYE. Were they not compelled from lack of material, in 
very many of the vessels, to use white oak instead of live oak? 
Ne. HALE. That is one instance. The Senator is quite correct. 
Mr. FRYE. White oak will not last anywhere over six or seven 


ears. 
À Mr. HALE. In many cases, under the pressure of getting a ship 
to completion, they were obliged to use incomplete timber, and the 
result was that the vessel was never able to float. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Were the four ships mentioned in this 
bill, some of which were described by the Senator from Kansas, ever 
sold? Did the Government ever sell the four ships mentioned in this 
bill for the sum of money specified by the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HALE. I have no recollection that these ships were sold. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. The wooden ships bearing the same 
names were sold. These are iron ships, I understand. 

Mr. HALE. I was called out for a moment. Did the Senator from 
Kansas claim that these particular ships that we are now repairing 
were sold? I didnot hear that. Of course they were not. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, The Senator from Kansas [ Mr. 
INGALLS] did not make that statement, but the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. VANCE] propounded an inquiry in which he appeared 
to assume that that was the fact. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understood the Senator from Kansas to make 
exactly that statement. 

Mr. INGALLS. What statement? 

Mr. BUTLER. That they had been sold. 

Mr. INGALLS. The material of which they were composed was 
sold to the contractors. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Of the old ships bearing these 


ames? 

Mr. INGALLS. Yes, and there were two of the largest ships bear- 
ing the same name; and took the $78,000 realized from the sale of 
these vessels and commenced by a strange kind of hocus-pocus the 
construction of other vessels bearing the same name without au- 
thority of law. 

Mr. HALE. That was a thing that has been done time and again 
for the last forty years. As long ago as 1844 and 1845 four or five 
new ships were made in that way. It is not a regular way; there 
is no doubt about that. It is a thing that I hope will never be 
done hereafter. It is one of the things that this bill seeks to pre- 
vent by limiting the extent of repairs, as they are called, put upon 
old ships. For years further back than the service of any man in 
this body goes the Navy Department has been in the habit of doing 
just that thing of faking the old name and putting upon it in effect 
a new ship and setting her afloatin the Navy. She is to all intents 
and purposes a new ship. I say it onght not to be done; it is ir- 
regular; but there is no fraud in it if the money is porey ex- 
pended. The new ship is there, and if the name isnot objectionable 
she is sailing under the old name. 

Mr. VANCE. Itought tobe “ junior,” so as to distinguish it from 
the old ship of the same name. 

Mr. HALE. These ships are entirely new. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. These identical ships have not 
been sold. 

Mr. HALE. These identical ships have not been sold from the 
time the first dollar was expended on them. I did not hear any Sen- 
ator make that 9 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to ask the Senator from Maine a question 
for information. I wish to know whether there has been any act of 
Congress, either upon an appropriation bill or elsewhere, in which 
we i ratified the building of these particular ships in their present 
form 

Mr. HALE. We have made appropriations from time to time. 

Mr. MORGAN. So that they have been recognized in the law as 
ships to which we could appropriate money ? 

Mr. HALE. Nothing further than as to the hulls. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is a recognition of the ship as being built 
under the authority of the Government. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BECK. What amendment is now pending, I desire to ask? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD. ] 

Mr. BECK. I thought that was adopted. 

Mr. BAYARD. It was agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. Then the only amendment I know of is the amend- 
ment I offered yesterday, which I now desire to have pending. 

Mr. HALE. Let the Senator’s amendment be reported. 

Mr. BAYARD. Is the amendment I offered adopted! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir; the Chair is so informed. 

Mr. BECK. Let my amendment be 5 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed in line 595 to strike out the 
words one million dollars” and insert the words“ four hundred 
thousand dollars;” and in line 601 to strike out all after the word 
“and,” down to and including line 621, and in lieu thereof insert the 
following: 

That no further 
the repairs or com 


n 


shall be taken or contracts entered into or approved for 
on of any of the four iron-clads aforesaid until further 


penar or ig “seen mi2 Da elgg board created by this act is đirected 
to report in etail by the Ist day of Decem 1882, as to the wisdom and expedi- 
ency of undertaking and . the en armor, and armaments of said 
iron-clads, and whether any es in the original plan or plans should be 
together with the cost of the completion of each to the plans recom» 
mended, if the completion of any of them is recommended. 

Mr. BECK. It will be observed that in the amendment I offer I 
first seek to strike out ‘‘$1,000,000” and insert ‘‘ $400,000,” because 
the Secretary of the Navy and all the officers tell us that $400,000 
(indeed I think $300,000 or $350,000 certainly) is amply sufficient to 
finish the Miantonomoh. I desire now to modify the amendment I 
have offered as follows. The printed amendment is on Senators’ tables 
and they can follow it. In line595, after the word “amount,” I pro- 
pose to insert “ or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 

Mr. HALE. What does the Senator insert in lieu of $1,000,000? 

Mr. BECK. Four hundred thousand dollars, and after the word 
“amount,” in the same line, insert ‘‘so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary may be applied by the Secre .” I modify to thatextent for 
this reason, that it may not require $400,000 to do what I propose ; 
indeed $300,000 was suggested as being ample, and $350,000 wasspoken 
of; but I want to insure the result of finishing the Miantonomoh 
perfectly, and launching these four ships and taking them out of 
the private yards of the gentlemen who now have them in their yards 
and putting them in good condition, painting them and preservin 
them in our own waters. Whatever sum is necessary to do that 
desire to appropriate, because we are liable to expense as long as they 
remain in the yards. Then I propose to strike out the remainder of 
the clause and provide— 

That no farther steps shall be taken or contracts entered into or approved for 
the repairs or completion— 

The word ‘‘repairs” has been used in regard to these vessels as 
well as “completion ” in many of the contracts 
of any of the four iron - olads aforesaid until the further order of Congress; and 
the naval advisory board created by this act is directed to report in detail by the 
Ist day of December, 1882, as to the wisdom and expediency of undertaking and 
completing the engines, armor, and armaments of said iron-clads. 


I desire to stop any further proceedings under the contracts of 
March 3, 1877, until Congress has determined certain questions with 
regard to them, first whether they are valid, next whether they are 
proper, next whether or not essential changes onght not to be made 
in order to have the ships what they ought to be; and it was be- 
cause I did not propose to revive any of the old quarrels and scan- 
dals in regard to these old contracts that I desired to suspend them 
until December, when we may ascertain the facts. 

In 1877 the first report of Secretary Thompson in regard to these 
ships reads thus: 

There were contracts made by the 5 3, 1877, for work to be done 
by this bureau for the completion and titting the iron-clads Puritan, Monadnock, 
Amphitrite, and Terror, amounting to $2,103,642. There being at that time no 
money available in payment of these contracts, a provision was inserted in them 
that no payments should be made under them until appropriations applicable to 
the purpose were made by Congress. I deemed it my duty also to suspend these 
contracts, inasmuch as I regarded them as not authorized by Jaw, and to submit 
to Congress to decide whether they shall be recognized or canceled, and if these 
vessels are to be completed in what manner it shall be done. 

From that day to this no appropriation has ever been made au- 
thorizing those ships to be completed or recognizing these contracts 
in any shape or form. Noappropriation has been made to carry them 
out; no submission has been made to Congress in any form that Con- 
gress has acted upon. Report after report has been made, some par- 
tially approving them, some condemning them; and they stand to-day 
condemned by the Secretary of the Navy who came into power on the 
5th day of March, 1877, as being ilisgal contrast and not being fit 
to be finished. Mr. Thompson goes on to say: 


Finding no present appropriation applicable to that purpose, I do not regard the 


Department as g any discretionary power in reference to them except to 
see that the interest the Government has in them is properly protected. the 
amount covered by these contracts is to be charged st the Bureau of Con- 


struction and Repair, then the whole amount of its actual and conditional indebt- 
edness will be $3,539,798.23. 

Somewhere in this report, or some other report that I have had, 
he says the Government did pay for what was due upon the past 
heer so that they are ours, free from all incumbrance for any past 

iability. 

Mr. INGALLS. No work has been done or material furnished since 


1877. 

Mr. BECK. None has been applied to the ships. What the con- 
tractors may have on hand ready I do not know. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to ask the Senator if these contracts were 
made by direction of Congress. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Is this amendment in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is to strike out and insert. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I thought there was a legislative provision in it 
as I heard it read. 

Mr. BECK. There was no point of order made. 

Mr. ANTHONY. There has been no opportunity to make one be- 
paneer the Senator has been on the floor ever since he offered the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me to 
call his attention to one point? Do I understand him to say there 
has been no money appropriated for the repair of these vessels ? 

Mr. BECK. To = out the contracts since that time. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I hold in my hand a letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy stating the amount of repairs made necessary. 
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Mr. BECK. Made when? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. April 7, 1882, showing that on the Mianto- 
nomoh there was spent in 1877 and 1878 for repairs $2,168.05. 

Mr. BECK. There have been some little bills paid. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. In 1879 and 1880, $74,910.84 was expended. 
The whole cost of repairing that vessel has been $498,534.94. 

Mr. HALE. Is the Senator from Delaware referring to the letter 
of the Secretary of the Navy of May 24? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. April 7, 1882. There was some expenditure 
on all these vessels, 

Mr. BECK. I suppose there has been something put on them, to 
paint them, to keep them from rusting, and prevent them floating 
away. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. There have been several thousand dollars 
spent on the Monadnock. 

Mr. BECK. I do not want to argue these questions or criticise 
any action in regard to them. I these contracts before me yes- 
terday, and if it is desired before the debate closes I shall have them 
read and laid before the Senate; they are very long and there are 
some remarkable things about them. You will find the order was 
first made for carrying on this work March 2, 1877, and the contracts 
were made March 3, the next day, amounting to a very large sum. 
The contract for the Puritan alone with Mr. Roach was for about 
$997,642, in two items, as I understand it, and the contract in re- 

ard to the Terror, Amphitrite, and Monadnock were each for about 
8,000 for side armor, and for changes in side armor $50,000, mak- 
in $398,000 ; atotal of about $2,191,000. I speak in general terms. 
When you come to examine the contracts it will be observed, as I 
said, that the order was first issued on the 2d day of March, 1877. 
They were all closed up or p rt to be on the 3d, when letters pur- 
porting to be written in New York, hare sou and elsewhere on 
the 3d were received and answered from the Department on the same 
day. Iam satisfied that it was impossible for our officials within 
office hours to have received those communications; altogether it 
was a very remarkable performance. 

The main question I want to call theattention of the Senator from 
Maine to is this: after providing for the launching of all these ships, 
as my amendment does, after providing for the finishing of the Mi- 
antonomoh, as we are constituting a naval advisory board, and as 
December will soon be upon us and Congress meets then, and there 
are very many questions to be determined about these ships, and it 
has been charged in reports that the Puritan would not float if 
launched, and as other charges have been made, I think we had bet- 
ter defer all further action until Congress understands all the facts 
and passes upon the question. There can be no great injury, very 
little delay, and unless my amendment is adopted I believe that these 
old contracts of March 3, 1877, may be affirmed and we shall be de- 
fied between now and December. 

We called the Secretary of the Navy before us and the question 
was put to him, Will you, if this House bill becomes a law, submit 
these contracts to the Attorney-General and have the question of their 
legality decided upon?“ The answer was, “I do not know whether 
Ishall or not. I shall have to carefully examine, and if I think they 
are legal contracts I will take the responsibility myself, if I believe 
at the same time they ought to be carried out.’ 

Now, I deny the right of the Secretary of the Navy in the present 
condition of these contracts to decide that question. I do not pro- 
pose to leave it to him as the bill as it comes from the committee 
will leave it to him. However honest he may be, however anxious 
he may be to carry forward the gova of the publie service, the finish- 
ing of these four monitors, the legality of the contract for which is 
doubtful, and there are very many things that ought to be looked 
into, which should pass the revision of the board we have provided, 
and then be submitted to us and let us determine. I would not allow 
this discretion to the Secretary of the Navy when he avows that he 
will if he sees fit, without consulting the Attorney-General, go on 
under these contracts and will secure the building of these ships. 

Mr. FARLEY. Allow me to ask the Senator a question. Does he 
believe that the $400,000 he propser to appropriate for the purpose 
of launching these four vessels and making the necessary preparation 
for that pu will be ample for that? 

Mr. BECK. The chairman of the committee, the Senator from 
Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON,] yesterday thought his recollection was that 
$350,000 was ample. We all agree that $400,000 is ample ; there is no 
doubt about that. The only question is whether it ought not to be 
$350,000. We have put in now $400,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, so as to prevent all confusion. 

What I want to get at from the chairman of the committee is what 
objection there is to my amendment to postpone until December, 
when a report can be had of the action under these contracts, and 
whether I have not stated substantially the Secretary’s views in 
regard to what he considers his duty and his power to go on in the 
mean time if, after investigation, he shall think these contracts ought 
to be ratified. I have great faith in the wisdom and the capacity of 
the Secretary, but I do not want these contracts acted on until Con- 
gress declares after full hearing what ought to be done. That is the 
only difference between my amendment and the action of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HALE. I will Ey to answer the Senator from Kentucky and 
will try to state as briefly as possible the judgment of the committee 


which I represent upon this matter and then leave it to the Senate 
to decide how this question shall be settled and how far we shall go 
in appropriating money now or hereafter. 

One thing, Mr. President, is een and that is that these ships, 
the Miantonomoh, the Amphitrite, the Terror, the Monadnock, and 
the Puritan come before the Senate now disembarrassed from all 
these old questions. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLs] shakes 
his head. I do not say that any Senator may not go back and array 
the old figures and present old facts here and may not find objec- 
tionable things in the history of naval vessels heretofore. 

Mr. INGALLS. And desire not to have them repeated. 

Mr. HALE. And desire not to have them repeated; but all the 
same I repeat that these five ships come to us now utterly disem- 
barrassed of all these old questions for this reason: for five years 
there has not been a stroke of work done upon them by the Govern- 
ment; they have been there in the yards of the contractors, and 
Congress has been as silent upon them as it has been upon the ark 
of Noah. During all that time there has not been any claim that 
any contract is existing or outstanding upon these vessels pushed 
before Congress, whatever any contractor may to himself have be- 
lieved or lie in wait ready afterward to assert. 

The vessels also are disembarrassed in this, that they come before 
Congress in a condition where it may well be decided whether any- 
thing shall be done, or nothing shall be done. They are at such a 
point that you may begin and expend money and in no way be in- 
volved or embarrassed with previous expenditure on these hulls. 
They stand clean and clear, and simple before Congress, and the 
question is whether we shall put any more money onto these hulls, 
and in deciding that no man need go into the past. 

The Senator from Kentucky says that his object is to free them 
from any possibility of being controlled as to future expenditures 
by the contracts of March 3, 1877. I agree with him in his object. 
I do not want to see any Secretary of the Navy embarrassed by those 
contracts, ldo not want him put in an attitude where noes. BES 
will by any act seem to recognize or annul these contracts ; and the 
ome has endeavored by this proviso to cure that. Now let me 
read it: 

Provided, That all plans for the engines, armor, and armament of the said four 
last-mentioned ironclad vessels— 

Namely, the Amphitrite, the Terror, the Puritan, and Monadnock, 
for the Miantonomoh raises no question— 
shall be submitted to the naval 555 created by this act, for its approval 
or disapproval, and said board, with same powers— 

That is, of approval or disapproval— 


shall also consider and advise as to the wisdom and expediency of undertaking 
and completing said engines, armor, and armament. 


Under that provision the Secretary of the Navy cannot move in 
the direction of spending one dollar, or of deciding a plan to spend 
one dollar, or of deciding that he will decide a plan upon which he 
shall spend one dollar, until the naval advisory board has considered 
it and approved it and he acts on its advice. If that is not a safe- 
guard, if a dollar can be expended in any way without that, then I 
misread the provision, and that has been the object of this all the 
seo through. 

he Senator refers to the attitude of the Secretary of the Navy 
with regard to these old contracts, and is afraid that if anything is 
allowed to be done between now and December we may find these 
old contracts foisted upon us. Now, to begin with, these old con- 
tracts were made at a time and under such prices that nobody who 
made the contracts could afford to carry them ont, and they do not 
stand impending overus. But in addition to all that the Secretary 
cannot move an inch under these contracts unless the naval advisory 
board direct and approve of his doing so. 

The Senator found fault with the 8 of the Navy because 
when asked if he would submit the question whether the Govern- 
ment was bound by these old contracts to the Attorney-General he 
declined to say that he would do so. Let me ask the Senator from 
Kentucky himself whether he would have been better satisfied him- 
self if the Secretary of the Navy had replied, “I will turn this whole 
subject over to the Attorney-General of the United States and will 
do precisely as he advises about it?” Would the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, I ask him, prefer that this question whether the Government 
is bound by these old contracts be settled by the Attorney-General 
of the United States rather than by the Secretary of the Navy ? 

Mr. BECK. I will answer that very frankly. My object being 
to have all the information laid before Congress, I desire that Con- 
gress should pass upon it before any work is done. I stated before 
the apprehension that I have. I believe the Secretary of the Navy 
is avery good lawyer and a very gor man. Ordinarily it would 
be better to have the advice of the Attorney-General. Idonotknow 
the Attorney-General as well as I do the Secretary of the Navy, and 
I do not know that his opinion is of any more value. In the ordi- 
nary course of things the Attorney-General’s opinion ought to be of 
value in a legal question; but I do not want the Secretary of the 
Navy or the Attorney-General in the next two weeks, if you please, 
to summon a board of five officers, tell them these contracts are 
binding, and say, We want you to tell us what is the best shape 
to put them in,” and go on and bind Congress. I want the board to 
tell us first what ought to be done, 
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Mr. HALE. I understand what the Senator from Kentucky is seek- 
ing to get at, that nothing shall be done until a report is made to 
Congress; and he brought up the attitude the Secretary of the Navy 
has taken in answer to a question put by him. The 35 of 
the Navy did not advance that proposition; but on being ed 
whether he would submit this question as to these old contracts to 
the Attorney-General and be bound by his opinion, the contractors 
being all or nearly all Pennsylvania parties, the Secretary of the 
Navy was bound to reply in one way or the other, and I know in m 
own mind the Secretary stood better with his answer, and I thi 
he did with the Senator from Kentucky, that in a matter of that 
kind where the responsibility was upan him, where his reputation 
to be made in the Department was involved, he would not consent 
to turn it over to the Attorney-General even to be decided. I think 
he was right in that. If I had been in his place, let me say to the 
Senator Sonn Kentucky, I would have made the same reply, and I 
think the Senator from Kentucky would, too. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator must not understand me as finding any 
fault with the attitude of the Secretary. I think I asked him the 
question myself, and we agreed as to the answer. I do not care 
to say anything about whether they were Pennsylvania men, the 
Attorney-General being a Pennsylvania man. But the Senate un- 
derstands the difference in the propositions. I do not want any- 
thing done until Congress is advised. I do not want y executive 
officer to decide whether these contracts are legal or whether they 
are not legal. I do not want men who have maintained these con- 
tracts to come out and say, “All that has been said against these 
contracts is set aside by the action of Congress,” and I do not want 
those who have made charges against the former Secretary to say. 
„All you pretend about the legality of these contracts is condemned 
by the — a of Congress. ” 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think these contractors could claim 
their contracts had been in any way approved or sustained under the 
provision the committee reports? 

Mr. BECK. They will think so. Whether the courts would think 
so or not I do not know. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think the provision the committee 
has inserted obliging the Secretary to consult this board before he 
moves an inch, not only as to plans but as to whether he shall move 
an inch, would be pleasing to the contractors? 

Mr. BECK. My impression is that the amendment of the commit- 
tee, after we talked over that matter, relieves a good deal any ap- 

rehension I should have had as to the rights of the contractors. I 
No not believe they have any rights; and 1I think the committee and 
the Senator from Maine endeavored fairly (whether successfully or 
not) to prevent them from having any claim by reason of anything 
contained in this bill. 

Mr. HALE. I certainly have, and it seems to me I have succeeded. 

Mr. BECK. I doubt it. The only point is whether we had not 
better have the advisory board look at the whole question between 
now and December and report to us the whole situation, and then 
we can appropriate whatever is necessary after we know all the facts. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senate concludes to adopt the view taken by 
the Senator from Kentucky, and provide that nothing shall be done 
until a report is made to Congress, we shall have then no additional 
light that we have not now. It will be simply a postponement, with 
nothing to be done upon these ships that have cost us already 
$3,528,580,58, 

Mr. INGALLS. Since the reconstruction began? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, if you call it reconstruction on these new ships; 
they are new ships. That is what has been spent upon them. It is 
postponing for one year more any work upon them. The amendment 
of the committee I have modified at the suggestion of the Senator 
from Delaware, so that if at any portion of it it seemed that the 
Secretary had a discretion not controlled by this board, that should 
be taken away, and he is satisfied with that; and neither can the 
Secretary spend a dollar upon any plan, or decide upon any plan or 
that he will make any plan, until this board have advised and ap- 

roved any course in that direction. It is the question, and that is all 
it amounts to, whether we shall delay in this condition for another 
year any work orexpense upon these valuable ships, which for their 

for harbor defense, as the board of examiners have unitedly 
reported, are the best ships that can be afloat in the world; that is the 
question, If it is thought advisable to postpone all work for a year, 
we shall when wecome here at the short session next winter be con- 
fronted with the same questions and with no additional by — But 
that is for the Senate to decide. It is not for the Senator from Ken- 
tucky nor for me to be bigoted in this matter, or to seek in any pride 
o opinion to have our way. I do not think he does; I know that I 

o not. 

But with the Senate understanding the subject fully, with all the 
safeguards that have been thrown around it, I am willing that the 
vote shall be taken whether this shall be postponed under what the 
Senator calls additional safeguards for another year; but according 
to my judgment it is clear that tinding these disem ships 
upon our hands, taking them as we have decided to do, and to which 
nobody objects, from the yards of the contractors, and finding them 
ready for work to be done upon them under safeguards that have 
been thrown around them by the committee amendment, the sooner 
we utilize and make these ships of some purpose and eftect to us, if 
trouble does arise, the better for us. 
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Mr. INGALLS. Can the Senator from Maine inform the Senate 
what is the estimated cost of rendering these vessels ready for mar- 
tial purposes and traversing the sea ? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; it will be over $3,000,000 upon the five. 

Mr. INGALLS. So we have expended already five and a half mill- 
ions and three and a half millions, making nine millions, and require 
an additional expenditure of three millions more, which would make 
twelve millions. j 

Mr. HALE. We have only spent $3,528,580. 

Mr. INGALLS. But we spent $5,400,000 in the first instance. 

Mr. HALE. But that has nothing to do with this matter. That 
has been i wes over and over again. These vessels have been 
built from the bottom. 

Mr. INGALLS. Twice. 

Mr. HALE. A deal more than the Senator from Kansas ever 
builds a speech that he makes. They have been built right from 
the bottom, and now they stand before us 

Mr. INGALLS. So J understand. There were two Miantonomohs 
on the register at the same time, one being in the process of disloca- 
tion and demolition and the other in process of construction around 
a plank orspike. That I understand thoroughly. But that does 
not change the fact that the aggregate expenditure for these four 
vessels so standing on the Navy Register up to this time has been 
$9,000,000, and the Senator informs us that the estimated expendi- 
ture to render them available for purposes of harbor defense is 
$3,000,000 more, which makes $12,000,000. 

Mr. HALE. I do not pretend tostate it with accuracy, but it will 
be something about that. 

Mr. INGALLS. It will not be any less than that; I think there is 
no question on that point; and if they are to be again demolished 
and dislocated and distributed and again rebuilt arounda plank ora 
spike or a knot-hole, no one can tell how far the expenditure will 


Now, what I am anxious to ascertain is whether or not if this ex- 
ponditure of $1,000,000 is now appropriated by Congress, which is to 
inevitably followed by an appropriation of two millions in au- 
other year to complete these vessels, because we shall then be met 
by the argument that unless the money is appropriated what we 
have spent is thrown away, we are going to procure anything that 
will be beneficial for the purposes for which these ships are desired. 
I am advised by those who pretend to be skilled in these matters 
that these second editions of these four vessels were constructed 
without a drawing or without a plan; that they were built hap- 
hazard from day to day, erected rib after rib and plank after plank 
without any preliminary studies or drawing or models, and that 
they stand to-day the most extraordinary specimens of naval archi- 
tecture in the world, and that those best competent to judge hesi- 
tate to say that if they were completed they would even float much 
less carry armor and armament. Therefore, Mr. President, I should 
like to have, in some way, this expenditure withheld until Congress 
itself can say whether, in view of all the circumstances, it is advis- 
able to make an aggregate expenditure of $12,000,000 for four ves- 
sels that will be worth nothing when they are done. 

Mr. BECK. The House bill and the amendment of the Committee 
on Appropriations even now do not in my opinion authorize any 
change of plan or anything else except to go on and to continue and 
complete these vessels, either under the contracts of 1877, or in the 
same general line in the slipshod, loose way alluded to by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. When you read the amendment you will find it 
says “to the beginning and continuing to completion of work upon 
the engines and machinery of said vessels.” 

Mr. E. How could the Senator get any more fundamentally 
at the bottom at the initiation of this new work than by that clause : 
“to the beginning and continuing to the completion?” I put in that 
word „beginning“ in order to meet this very difficulty that the 
Senator raises that there should be nothing below, that there should 
be nothing before, that it should be an initial proceeding, that it 
should be a beginning. What better could I dof. 

Mr. BECK. There being nothing done now begun to be carried 
on, this provision is as to the engines and boilers. The Senator from 
Delaware said a few moments ago that Harlan and Hollingsworth 
have the boilers of the Amphitrite ready now; they are X to be 
pas in, they are now waiting, and this appropriation orders it to be 

one. It is to go on, in other words, on the old plan, and the old 
plan seems to be exactly what the Senator from Kansas has stated. 

Mr. HALE, Does the Senator think a plan would be good for any- 
thing unless it was approved by the advisory board? 

Mr. BECK. The plan for the engines, armor, and armament would 
have to be submitted to the board, and approved by them first; but 
here is just the difficulty: these vessels were all built in that slipshod 
way that the Senator from Kansas has spoken of, the hulls built by 
one man, the machinery by another, the guns by another, the rooms 
for the men by another. Commander Evans appeared before some 
very distinguished gentlemen, and they asked him certain questions. 
Mr. Harris, of Massachusetts, put the questions. I will not say 
where this occurred, but I will read from the examination: 


The CHAIRMAN. Is not that the system that must be adopted in order to build 
these ships success: M ? 

Commander Evans. It seems to me so. The way that the work has gone on in 
the Navy heretofore has been, to say the least of it, ridiculous. The old plan was 
this: when a ship was to be built the constructors would build her bull; when 
that was done, and the engineers came to look at it, they would say: Hallo, there 
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is no room here for the engines.“ So they would put her down a foot more in the 
water; and then when the ordnance officer came along he would say the hatches 
were too close to the water-ways, so that the guns couldn't be mounted; then the 
equipment officer would complain that he couldn't swing men enough to fight the 
guns, and soon. I think it is time that system was stopped. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you think it is possible to make any progress until we have 
a head to this business; one executive and a board of advisers at the head ? 

Commander Evans. 1 think that to build these ships successfully you must have 
a board to do it, and the plans must pe rer by that board. The plans of the 
engines must be given to the engineer to build; and the plan of the hall to the 
constructor, and so on throughouteach department of the ship. You must say to 
nch, There are your plans; do not vary an inch one way or the other ;"’ and then, 
if bas parts do not fit when the ship is finished, you had better hang some of these 


e. 
P The CHAIRMAN. Do you not know that in the Navy in thepast there has been a 
strong hostility to an advisory board of this character! 

Commander Evans. No, sir; not in the Navy, I think. There has been, though, 
in the Navy Department. ‘The bureau officers, naturally, will always be opposed 
to anything that cuts their power or authority. 

Tas ee Do you not think that it existed among the line officers as well 
asthe 

Commander Evans. No, sir; I think not. I never heard a line officer express 
that feeling in mylife. On the . have heard a great many of the line offi- 
cers pray for the day when we would have a board organized. Yon see the line 
officer is the —_ who suffers most from the evils we have been e of. The 

at 


. Ihave had some experience in one of them myself, 
hat vessel rolled thirty-seven degrees each way, and it you had cast a 


She went to China on one cruise, and that is about all she has ever done. 

I inquired about the Delaware, which cost over a million dollars, 
and I think we got about $30,000 for her. She only made one cruise 
to China and was abandoned. What I want to secure is that this 
board shall submit their report to ee and tell us all about it, 
and then let us question the Secretary of the Navy and the board and 
act on the best information we can get. I know how we can use 
these vessels, and I know a very use for them. I would take 
two or three of them to League Island, a place where there never 
ought to be a navy-yard, where there is little but mud and fog and 
airia and abomination, and I would sink them there, (if we are 
going to keep it,) so as to make a foundation for something. That 
is the easiest way to get clear of them, unless they are better than I 
think they are. 

Mr. BUTLER. According to the Senator from Kansas, I think 
they would sink as soon as they struck water, and if his statement be 
correct it would be unsafe to attempt to launch them, 

Mr. FARLEY. I wish to ask the Senator a question. One of the 
vessels mentioned in this bill, the Monadnock, has been tested, so 
far as her floating qualities are concerned. She was taken from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and the question I wish to propound 
to the Senator from Kentucky is, would the $400,000 that he pro- 
poses as an amendment be sufficient to launch these four vessels and 
make the necessary repairs upon them and fit them for use? 1 un- 
derstand the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations to say 
that the estimate is less than $400,000 for launching these four ves- 
sels mentioned. The bill appropriates $2,200,000, of which $1,000,000 
is to be applied to launching them and completing the Miantono- 
moh. The Monadnock’s 3 qualities, I say, have been estab- 
lished. As to the other vessels, I know nothing about them. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from California must recollect that the 
Monadnock was taken around there with only her hull finished. 

Mr. FARLEY. Yes. She has been lying on the dock at Mare 
Island ever since, 

Mr. BECK. And will float as she now lies, but when you add a 

ood many hundred tons of machinery, and the coal necessary to 
aes her along, and put an eighty-ton in her turret, you treble 
the weight on her in her present condition. The point is not that 
these vessels will not float as hulls, but whether you can finish them 
into fighting ships and make them float. I am inclined to believe 
they will all float except the Puritan. 

Mr. FARLEY. There wasa board 1 by Secretary Thomp- 
son during his administration of the avy Department for the pur- 
pose of examining the Monadnock and these other vessels. There 
were two reports, one made in favor of repairing and finishing the 
Monadnock, and one against it. 

Mr. BECK. Why not wait until the new board is created and 
has reported to us? 

Mr. FARLEY. It will only be four or five months until some action 
can be taken upon it if we wait for the report. I have no particu- 
lar objection to the amendment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky if the amount of $400,000 is sufficient, and the chairman ofthe 
Committee on W and the Senator from Kentucky, and 
the Senator from Maine, I think, all admit that it will be sufficient 
for the purpose of making the necessary repairs upon and lannch- 
ing these vessels. 

. MORGAN. I prefer the amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky because the amendment requires that this examination shall 
be made by the board and reported to Congress before any fur- 
ther definite action is taken. ntil I heard the discussion between 
the Senator from Kentucky and the Senator from Maine, I had no 
doubt at all that the language in this bill requiring the launch- 


ing of these ships was mandatory; but the Senator from Kentucky 


seems to concede what the Senator from Maine insists on, that it is 
merely directory, and that it is subject to the action and advise- 
ment of the board of advice. The language is as follows: 

That $1,000,000 of the above amount shall be applied by the Secretary of the 
Navy to the following objects. 

Tt goes on to enumerate them— 

To building and fitting the turrets and pilot-house of the iron-clad steamer 
Miantonomoh ; and to the launching to the best advantage of the iron-clad steamers 
Monadnock, Puritan, Amphitrite, and Terror. 

That language is unexceptionably mandatory. The Secretary of 
the Navy is not only authorized but he is required to expend not 
exceeding $1,000,000 of this money for the purposes I have read from 
the text of the bill, and the additional purposes expressed in the 
succeeding part of it. Ido not see how the Secretary of the Navy 
could possibly refuse to expend this money for the launching of these 
four ships and for the fitting of turrets and pilot-house on the iron- 
clad steamer Miantonomoh under this language. 

Now, let us look at the qualifications, It will be seen in the pro- 
viso that the qualitications that are affixed to his power relate not 
to the launching of these four iron-clads, nor do they relate to the 
putting on of the pilot-house and turrets on the Miantonomoh. 

Mr. HALE. It is admitted by everybody that that is to be done. 

Mr. ALLISON. The amendment of the Senator from Kentucky 
contemplates the launching of the four ships. All agree they ought 
to be launched. 

Mr. MORGAN. But I understand the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky requires all this matter to be brought to the attention 
of Congres before anything is done, 

Mr. ALLISON. No; his amendment provides for the completion 
of the Miantonomoh and the launching of the other fonr ships. 

Mr. BECK. That is right. 

Mr. MORGAN. And that requires the question of putting in en- 
gines and armament to come before Congress. 

Mr. HALE. As the other four ships? 

Mr. MORGAN. If it is agreed all around that these four ships are 
to be launched, and it is agreed that the Miantonomoh is to be com- 
pissed to the extent of putting a turret and pilot-house on her, then 

do not see any necessity for the Senator’s amendment at all; the 
question of going further, then, is a question which certainly is 
brought within the advisement, to say the least, of the board of 
advice, Twas mistaken in the scope of the Senator's amendment, 
hering Dersa it read only from the desk. 

Mr. BECK. The Miantonomoh is complete except her guns, and 
if we finish her now and put her gunson and she works successfully 
we shall know that between now and next winter, and that will be 
some additional assurance to ns as to whether we ought to go on with 
the other four that have nothing but hulls yet. 

Mr. MORGAN, Misunderstanding the Senator’s amendment and 
supposing there was really a necessity for it, I intended to support 
it; but I do not intend to do so now. 

Mr. HALE. I hope we may have a vote upon this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. VOORHEES in the chair.) The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 

ECK. 

Mr. HALE. Before the question is put on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky to strike out, the text should be perfected. 1 
think the vote has not been yet taken on the committee’s proviso: 


Provided, That all plans for the engines, armor, and armament of the said four 
last-mentioned iron- „ Co. 


That should be adopted. 

Mr. BECK. That vote may as well be taken first. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 609, before the word “two,” the 
Committee on Appropriations propose to insert the word “the,” and 
in line 610, after the word „act,“ to strike out the following proviso: 

Provided, That all plans for the Sear! raion of the armor and armament of the 
said iron-clad vessels provided for in this bill shall be submitted to the board of 
advice and survey created by this act, for its approval or disapproval. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Provided, That all plans for the engines, armor, and armament of the said four last- 
mentioned iron-clad vessels shall be submitted to the naval advisory created 
by this act, for its e or . and said board, with the same powers, 
shall also consider and advise as to the wisdom and expediency of undertaking and 
completing said engines, armor, and armament. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Before the question is put on that, I wish to make 
a suggestion to the Senator in charge of the bill that he should put 
in also the word “hulls.” 

Mr. HALE. I think that is right, because in any question as to 
what should be done in the future with these the board would ex- 
amine any plans there are of the hulls also. After the word“ the” 
and before ‘‘ engines,” in line 615, I move to insert hulls.” 

Mr. HAWLEY. I hope that will not be done there. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator does not want this shall be submitted to 
the board for their 4 Ne for that is a thing of the past. It is 
only that they may be laid before the board when it shall be consid- 
ering the question of what it shall do as to machinery and armament, 
but the Senator would not want them to Pere upon the question of 
approving these because that opens the old question about the hulls, 
and we do not want to open that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If acertain addition to these hulls enables the 
vessels to float, and without it they will not, we had better put on 
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the addition. That is one of the disputes about the hulls, whether 
they will satisfactorily float or not; and I feel like disclosing the 
a fact that there are no plans, and never have been, for these 

Mr. HALE. Well, it will do no harm any way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine to the amendment of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. HOAR. Does not this leave it to the Secretary of the Navy 
after all? He is not bound to adopt the action of the naval advi- 
sory board as the amendment stan 


Mr. HALE. He may do nothing. 
Mr. ALLISON. If he does anything, he is bound to do as the 
board tells him. 


Mr. HOAR. Does it read so? The proinn is that the money 
„shall be applied by the Secretary of the Navy to the following 


objects.” 
r. HALE. Subject to the conditions specified. 
Mr. HOAR. As he may, on examination, think most expedient 
and best.” 
Mr. HALE. That has been struck out. 
Mr. HOAR. What has been struck out? 
Mr. HALE. What you are reading now, “as he may, on examina- 


tion, think most expedient and best,” &c. That has been stricken 
out at the suggestion of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] 
to meet the very point. In lines 605 and 606 and part of line 607 the 
words “as he may, on examination, think most expedient and best 
for the interests of the service” have been stricken out, and the whole 
thing is left to be subject to the ap roval of the board. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. SEI 

Mr. HALE. I suggest that the Senator take the vote on the pro- 
viso in the amendment first before he takes it on the amount of 
money. 

Mr BECK. That is right, because if my amendment is not a; 
to it would not be perhaps proper to strike down the amount froma 
million to four hundred thousand dollars. I regard this as simply 
settling the question whether or not in the next few months the old 
contracts of 1877 shall all be adopted and work begun accordingly. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will not vote under that appre- 
hension. I do not consider it in any way at all an indorsement of 
those old contracts. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let me ask the Senator from Maine if it is his 
purpose and the purpose of the committee, in having this advisory 
Posed established, to provide that unless they concur in a certain 
method of expenditure the Secretary of the Navy shall not act? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. INGALLS. Then let me ask him where in the amendment of 
the committee that is expressed? In the words in italics from line 
614 down to 622, the powers of this advisory board are defined to be 
to “consider and advise as to the wisdom and expediency of under- 
taking and completing said engines, armor, and armament.” Ifthe 
Senator will point out tome any language either in the bill as it 
came from the House or in the amendments of the committee that 
prevents the Secretary of the Navy from doing just exactly as he 
leases whether this advisory board suggests one way or the other, 
i should be glad to have him do so. 

Mr. HALE. The thing the Secretary of the Navy is to do, if he 
does anything, is to spend money. He cannot move an inch with- 
out money; he has got to get that money from Congress, and this 
bill provides— 

That $1,000,000 of the above amount shall be applied by the Secretary of the 
Navy to the following objects— 

There is a limitation of the appropriation of the million dollars— 


Under the Bureau of Construction and Re „to building and fitting the turrets 
and pilot-house of the iron-clad steamer Miantonomoh ; and to the launching to the 
best advantage of the iron-clad steamers Monadn 


ock, Puritan, Amphitrite, and 
Terror. 

He can spend that money upon them, and upon themalone. “Shall 
be applied by the Secretary of the Navy to the following objects.” 
Does it help it any for the language of the statute to be “and it 
must be applied to the following objects?” Is that any, stronger in 
law than the words “ to be applied to the following objects? 

Mr. INGALLS. I think the Senator hardly conceives the point I 
wanted to call his attention to. 

Mr. HALE. I have not quite got to that yet. To be applied to 
the following objects.” Can anything be more explicit than that? 

Mr. INGALLS. So far, so good. 

Mr. HALE. There is no objection to completing the Miantono- 
moh and te the launching of these other ships now. Now it says: 

Under the Bureau of Steam-Engineering— 


That is, shall be applied under the Bureau of Steam-Engineering 
to these objects— 
subject to the conditions hereinafter 


to. 


rovided, to the beginning and continuing 
2 and machinery Head hoe 


to completion of work upon the engines 
Then the next clause giving the discretion is struck out. 


Mr. INGALLS. Now, show us the conditions that limit the an- 
thority of the Secretary of the Navy. 
Mr. HALE. It is: 


Provided, That all plans for the engines, armor, and armament of the said four 
last-mentioned iron. vessels— 

Which are the vessels that it is said before this money shall be 
applied to— 
3 for the engines, armor, and armament of the said four last-mentioned 


Which we have described— 
shall be submitted to the naval advisory board created by this act, for its approval 
or disapproval. 

Can he move an inch unless they approve? 

Mr. INGALLS. If that is all the Senator has to say, will he ad- 
vise me where there is any limitation of the power of the Secretary 
to do as he pleases if this naval advisory board disapprove of the 
plans for the construction of the armament? 

Mr. HALE. Well, I must say that if the Senator, I do not care 
how suspicious he is, after such a board is created, and after it is 
explicitly declared that what is done shall be subject to their ap- 
proval, believes that any Secretary would, if that board disapproved, 
still go on and spend the money, he must have a very vast idea of 
the og year that a Secretary would take. 

Mr. INGALLS. I speak from considerable experience of the past 
doings of Secretaries of the Navy. 

Mr. HALE. Thatisnoanalogy. There has never been an attempt 
heretofore or a condition where the Secretary of the Navy has been 
surrounded by any such restrictions as we have put around him. 

Mr. HOAR. I raised this question first and yielded to the answer of 
the Senator from Maine, that the language had been changed, and 
did not pursue it any further; but I think the Senator will see him- 
self that although this is a very narrow verbal criticism, yet it is a 
perfectly sound verbal criticism which the Senator from Kansas 
makes. Just look atthe language as the Senator now interprets it. 
It is this in substance: the Secretary of the Navy shall apply a sum 
of money to—what? To, among other things, doing so and so about 
“such of said vessels as he may on examination think most expedient 
and best for the interests of the service.” 

Mr. HALE. That is struck out. 

Mr. HOAR. That is struck out but this remains: 

To the and contim to completion of work u 

pee: ming p work upon the engines and 

Mr. HALE. Subject to conditions. 

Mr. HOAR. I know. What is the condition? The condition is 
that he shall first hear the advice of an advisory board. 

Mr. HALE. More than that. 

Mr. HOAR. That is the point. It does not seem to me that there 
is more than that. It seems to me that the law still not merely vests 
in the Secretary a discretion, but it imposes on him a mandate to do 
this thing, and he has to do it according to his opinion just as if it 
said “after consulting the most approved authority on naval archi- 
tecture” or anything else. The advisory board does not limit the 
Secretary of the Navy. The Senator thinks his language accom- 
plishes a certain result which the Senator from Kansas thinks ought 
to be accomplished. Therefore it is not worth while for me to waste 
time by discussing whether we are right or wrong. If instead of 
saying that the plans still be subject to the board’s approval or dis- 
rae we say “shall first be approved by” the board, we reach 
the point. 

Mr. HALE. I willsay “shall be submitted to and shall be subject 
to the ape or bras pan of the advisory board.” 

Mr. HOAR. That will do. 

Mr. HALE. Iam entirely willing to do that. I would have put 
it in myself before if I thought it had been needed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection that modi- 
fication will be inserted. 

Mr. HALE. I want the Secretary to be subject to their approval; 
I do not want him to move an inch without it. 

The PRESIDENT ee tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. BECK. ] 

Mr. MORGAN. What part of the amendment are we voting upon, 
the entire amendment or the lower clause ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All except the amount. 

The yeas and nays were taken. 

Mr. WALKER, (when Mr. GARLAND’s name wascalled.) My col- 
league [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont, 
(Mr. EDMUNDS. ] 

Mr. VANCE, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. MITCHELL, ] who is absent from the 
city. I ne were present I should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. VOORHEES, (when his name was called.) I am paired on 
this with the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 3 I would vote 
yen,“ and I am advised by friends of the Senator from Mississippi 
that he would vote ‘‘ nay,” if present. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. SAWYER. I am paired with the Senator from West Virginia, 
[Mr. CampEn.] If he were here, I should vote“ nay.” 

Mr. FERRY. In the absence of the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. 
SAULSBURY, ] I am paired with him, If he were present, I should vote 

nay. 
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The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 19; as follows: 
YEAS—33. 


Bayard, Davis of Illinois, Ingalls, Sherman, 
—.— Davis of W. Va., 3 * k, 

ro Farley, onas, an Wye! 
Butler. wd Jones of Florida, Vest, 3 
Call, M. Walker, 
Cameron of Wis., Grover, Maxey, Willi 
Chilcott, ton, Mo: 
Cockrell, P ton, 
Coke, Hawley, Pugh, 

NAYS—19. 
Aldri Conger, Hill of Colorado, Morrill, 
rte Daven, Hoar, a, 
Anthony, ©, — — Plumb, 
Blair, er of Cal Rollins. 
Cameronof Pa., Harrison, Miller of N. 
ABSENT—24. 

Camden, Hill of Georgia, MeMillan, Saunders, 
Edmunds, ‘ohnston. McPherson, Sawyer, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Mahone, Sewell, 
Ferry, ellogg, Mitchell, Vance, 
Garland, Lamar, Ransom, Voorhees, 
Gorman, Lapham, Saulsbury, Windom. 

So the amendment was agree to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECK] moves also in line 595 to insert“ $400,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary,” in lieu of $1,000,000. 

Mr. BECK. I suppose there will be no objection to that now. 

Mr. HALE. No; that naturally follows. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no objection, in line 595 
„81,000,000“ will be stricken out and ‘‘ $400,000” inserted, and also 
the words, „or so much thereof as may be necessary ;” so as to read: 


That $400,000 of the above amount, or so much therof as may be necessary, shall 
be applied by the Secretary of the Navy to the following objects. 


Mr. ALLISON. The aggregate amount ought to be reduced 
000 


Mr. HALE. The 52, 200, 000 should be $1,600,000. That is the amend- 
ment I propose now. In line 589 I move to strike out $2,200,000,” 
and insert *‘ $1,600,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment will be agreed to 
if there be no objection. e Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to call attention to a correction of a letter 
which should be made in the name Miantonomah.” It should be 
„Miantonomoh.“ It is so in the history of Connecticut. 

The PRESIDENT one. That correction will be made. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to add at the end of the provision which has 
just been adopted certain words which were stricken out, that the 
Senate will not object to. Beginning in line 607, I move to restore 
the words: 

And that any of the appropriation for said bureau not used as above speci- 


fied may be applied toward construction of engines and machinery of the two 
new 9 vessels provided for in this act. 


Mr. BECK. That can be added. 

Mr. HALE. That was stricken out with the rest, and should come 
in with the clause just put in. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the amendment 
restoring those words. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
of California. Mr. President—— 


Mr. MILLE 
Mr. ROLLINS. Are the amendments of the Committee on Appro- 
priations disposed of ! 


The PRESIDENT tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I have an amendment to offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California sha 
been recognized. 

Mr. M ER, of California. Inowofferthe amendment of which I 
gave notice, to strike out after the word “dollars,” in line 130, down 
to and including the word “Statutes,” in line 152. The matter from 
line 130 to 140 has been stricken out, so that my amendment will 
commence after the word “hereafter,” in line 140. 

Mr. BUTLER. The first part went out on a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The words proposed to be stricken 
out will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out, beginning 
with the word ‘‘all,” in line 140, down to and including the wo: 

“ statutes,” in line 152, in the following words: 


All promotions to the grade of rear-admiral on theactive list shall be made from 
the grades of commodore and tain, and no more promotions to the grade of 
commodore shall be made after July 1, 1883: Provided, however, That no commo- 
dore now in the service shall be reduced in rank or deprived of his ission by 
reason of this act: And provided „That no officer shall be promoted under 
the provisions of this act unless mental, moral, and fessional fitness shall 
ze — — according to the provisions of — 1496 and 1497 of the 

vised Statutes. 


Mr. BAYARD. The words“ by selection,” in line 142, went out 
on a point of order. 
Mr. MILLER, of California. I propose to insert in lieu of that 


matter what I send to the Chair. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The matter proposed to be in- 


serted will be read. 
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The Acting Secretary read as follows: 
A commission consisting of nine members, to wit: two Senators, to be 8 


nated by the 1 tem of the Senate; three Representatives in 
gress, to be designated by the Speaker of the House; the Secretary of the Navy, 
and three officers of the 


ary, to be designated by the President of the United 
States, is hereby constituted and appointed a consider all 
matters relating to the proper reduction of the official list of the Navy and the ad- 
justment of the several es and corps thereof, said commission to make 
thereon to Congress at its next session. The Secretary of the Navy is autho 
to detail an officer to act as secretary, and kaspe such clerks and stenographers 
as may be necessary ; and said commission sh: ve power to send for persons 
and papers. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Mr. President, this is the same amend- 
ment which I offered yesterday. The object of it isto remand all that 
relates to the subject of the reorganization of the Navy to a mixed 
commission, to consist of two Senators and three members of the House 
of Representatives, to be selected by the respective presiding officers 
of the ee ee a and three officers of the Navy, to be selected by the 
President of the United States, and the Secretary of the Navy, who 
shall form a board or commission to take into consideration all sub- 
jects caring Bed the reorganization of the personnel of the Navy and 
to report to Congress at the next session. 

It is evident from the debate which has taken place upon this bill 
that the Senate is not prepared to adopt the provisions which came 
from the House, stripped as they are of all amendments reported by 
the Committee on Appropriations for the reorganization of the person- 
nel of the Navy. The particular provision which I have moved to 
strike out provides that— 


All promotions to the grade of rear-admiral on the active list shall be made by 
Pr vo! at 


or commission to 


Mr. LOGAN. The words “by selection” were stricken out yester- 
day on a point of order. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. The words “by selection” were strick- 
en out. The provision is that 

All promotion to the grade of rear-admiral on the active list shall be made from 


the pes of commodore and captain, and no more promotions to the grade of com- 
modore shall be made after July 1, 1883. z 


This is a radical change in the organization of the Navy by drop- 
ping out one of the ranks of the 7 71 So I might go through these 
provisions. Another part of the bill provides for the reduction of 
the numbers of several of the grades in the Navy; it provides for the 
reduction of lieutenants of the Navy; and in fact in nearly all the 
grades there is a reduction, in some greater and in others less. This 
brings up questions of the greatest moment to the Navy as to its 
efficiency and as regards its personnel. 

I do not think that at this late hour in the session the Senate is 
prepared to go into this matter. It has not the time to devote to a 
proper discussion and to consider this subject in all its bearings, its 
effect upon the Navy and the naval establishment. 

If reorganization is necessary the proper way perhaps to arrive at 
a correct conclusion in respect to it would be first to take into con- 
sideration the number of officers which we have now in the Navy of 
the several grades, The first question which would arise would be 
whether we have too many of one grade and two few of another, or 
whether we have two many of all grades, That could only be de- 
termined by considering how many ships of the Navy we have now 
in commission; how many which are notin commission might be put 
in commission; what the policy of the Government should be in re- 
spook to repairing vessels and putting them in commission. After 
those charged with the investigation of this subject should come to 
a conclusion upon these topics, we might then see whether we had 
officers enough to properly officer the ships or whether we had too 
many, and then provide for their proper reduction. 

Another subject which should properly be considered would be as 
to the policy of the Government in building new vessels; how many 
new vessels the Government would probably build; how many it 
ought to build; how many it n if it needs any, and then how 
many Officers it would take to properly officer those vessels. In mak- 
ing the reduction in the different grades the effect it will have upon 
the esprit du corps and efficiency of the Navy ought to be considered, 
comparing the numbers of one grade with those of another, as it 
might affect the question of promotion. 

he bill provides for a very sweeping reorganization of the Navy. 
In my judgment the effect of it will be, if adopted, to drive out most 
of the enterprising and worthy young officers of the Navy, who will 
see that b7 these provisions promotion for a t number of years 
is impossible for them. They will quit a service in which they have 
no hope of advancement and go into private pursuits, and you will 
have very few left of the best men in the younger officers of the 
Navy, and only those without ambition, without hope of advance- 
ment, mere drones in the service, who would go slong sat perform 
what duty may be assigned to them as best they might, taking the 
best care of themselves, and waiting for promotion. 

I do not care to go into a long discussion, but I think the Senate 
is attempting to grapple here with a great subject at a time when 
it is not prepared to doit. We have heard from the Committee on 
Appropriations that if the provisions sent to us by the House are 
stricken ont and a conference committee is raised to consider these 

uestions we shall have trouble with the House of Representatives. 
T think the best compromise that can be offered, and the best thin 
which we can give to our conferees to stand upon, is this propos. 
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of the subject, investigate it 
thoroughly, and give us their opinion at the next session of Con- 


tion for a commission to take char, 


It is said that these reductions are in the line of economy. It is 
only three or four months until the next session of Congress will 
begin, at most in six months the subject can be acted upon by Con- 
gress, and this bill really does not work any economy so far as the 
pay of the Navy is concerned for that length of time. The appro- 
pranoni for the pay of the Navy are about the same that they were 

ast year, and cannot be affected by the proposed reduction in the 
sonnel of the Navy, because reductions will not take place until 
tong after the next session of Congress, 

I do not desire to take up the time in a discussion of the matter, 
but I submit this proposition for the consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This strikes me as partaking of the nature of 
legislation, and therefore under the rules I object to it on the point 
of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
upon the proposition to insert. 
to strike out. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. There is no objection to striking out 
what I propose, I take it. For the very same reasons I insist on the 
motion to strike out. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the motion to strike out? Let us hear 
what it is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The matter will be read. 

The ACTING Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the follow- 
ing, beginning in line 140: 

All promotions to the grade of rear-admiral on the active list shall he made from 
the grades of commodore and captain, and no more promotions to the grade of 
commodore shall be made after July 1, 1883: Provided. however, That no commo- 
dore now in the service shall be reduced in rank or deprived of his commission by 


reason of this act: And provided further, That no officer shall be promoted under 


the provisions of this act unless his mental, moral, and professional fitness shall 


have been established according to the provisions of sections 1496 and 1497 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

Mr. LOGAN. That provision was agreed to by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What was to by the Senate 
is of course open to amendment by the Senate. The whole bill was 
read over. For instance, the words“ by selection,” in line 142, were 
stricken out. The text remains as it came from the House, and that 
of course may be amended at any time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am very sorry that the point 
of order was made upon the Senator from California, for his propo- 
sition met my hearty concurrence, and I believe would have given 
the best solution possible of all the difficulties attending this bill, 
which in my judgment instead of being called a bill to reorganize the 
Navy, would be better called a bill to destroy the Navy. 

The particular part which it has been moved to strike out proposes 
to abolish the grade of commodore entirely. Another clause of the 
bill proposes to reduce the lieutenants of the Navy from two hundred 
and eighty to two hundred, I maintain that there is nothing so in- 
jurious to the service, nothing so unjust to the officers of the service, 
as these two propositions. 

I have made a calculation as to how long, if this bill becomes a 
law, it will require for the junior officers, the subordinate ones in the 
Navy, to arrive at a captaincy. I find that the master of a vessel 
will be forty years of age when he is promoted to a lieutenancy, an 
ensign will have to be erty tear years of age, while those who are 
now midshipmen, before they reach the rank of lieutenant, will be 
forty-eight years of age. That is the average. I know a lieutenant, 
just in the midst of the line of lieutenants, who when he reaches a 
captaincy will be fifty-nine years of age, almost ready to go upon the 
retired list. I know a young ensign who is very distinguished, upon 
whom I made the calculation under existing laws that he will be pro- 
moted to a lieutenancy in two years. If the bill becomes a law it 
will be fourteen years before he is promoted. 

What sort of efficiency to the Navy will that give? Your entire 
list will be furnished from the list of captains. Does not any man 
see that all the enterprising, bold, and ambitious young officers of 
the Navy will resign? Shall no man be a captain before he is fifty 
or sixty? Shall no captain be promoted before he is old enough to 
be placed on the retired list by force of law? It is utterly ruinous 
to the discipline and to the efficiency of the Navy. If this bill be- 
comes a law we will have a set of mediocre men in our Navy, and 
we will not have gallant, toplofty young fellows at all; they will all 
quit it in disgust, and they ought to quit it in disgust. 

I assert that in my judgment, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, we have not to-day one single officer too many. Look at the 
various duties they accomplish. Look at your Naval Academy ; 
who instructs your cadets there? Look at your training-ships ; 
who instructs them there? Look at your navy-yards; who com- 
mands them? Look in your bureaus, assisting the Secretary of the 
Navy; who has charge of them? All are details from the Navy. I 
venture to assert that if a war should spring up to-day we would not 
have officers enough if we intended to increase our naval establish- 
ment to proper proportions for defense or aggression. 

Mr. LOGAN. We have more than we had during the war. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have fewer than we had in 1866. 

Mr. LOGAN. We have more to-day. 


The point of order is well taken 
The question recurs on the motion 


Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I say we have fewer. The policy of the 


Government has been not to keep up in time of peace a great mili- 
tary or naval establishment, but to keep a nucleus of educated and 
competent officers ready to take command of such an army and of 
such a navy as we could improvise in time of public necessity. Ifa 
war should spring up to-day and we should increase our naval es- 
tablishment to anything like the proportion to correspond with the 
greatness and wealth and power of this mighty nation, with 25,000 
miles of exposed sea-coast, we should have to call upon citizens for 
1 as we did in the late war. It is perfectly apparent to 
my mind. 

Sir, one other question as to the commodores. Day before yester- 
day, in some remarks of mine upon that subject, I spoke of its being 
an ancient rank, an illustrious one, as connected with the history 
and the glory of our Navy. My friend from Illinois, [Mr. LOGAN, ] 
with his usual modesty and graciousness of manner, in the most pos- 
itive and emphatic terms asserted that we had no grade of commo- 
dore before 1862. He said Decatur, and Perry, and Truxton, and 
Barrow, and Rodgers, and a whole host of glorious heroes were 
never commodores at all, that they were merely captains. He said 
that the law of 1862 created that grade. The Senator is usually cor- 
rect in his facts; he is one of the committee who reported this bill, 
and I thought possibly I might be mistaken. I had not the means 
at hand then to show him the fact, but this morning I went into the 
Library and I procured a book on this subject in which the various 
acts of Congress are explained, and I shall presently show the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that the title of commodore is as old as the Repub- 
lic itself. It was a Revolutionary title, it was connected with the 
war of 1812, and I will show that it was created in 1776. I read the 
act of Congress November 15, 1776. Here are the recitals: 

That the rank of the naval officers be, to the rank of officers in the land service, 
as follows: 

Admiral as a general; 

Vice-admiral as a lieutenant-general ; 

Rear-admiral as a major-general; * 

Commodore as a brigadier-general ; 

Captain of a ship of forty guns and upward, as a colonel ; 

Captain of a ship of twenty to forty guns as a lieutenant-colonel ; 

Captain of a ship of ten to twenty guns as a major; 

Lieutenant in the Navy asa . A ba 


That is the law of 1776; yet the Senator says that the rank never 
existed; here is a law older than he or myself. 

I want to show that from not only every bill or act of Congress or 
resolution of thanks to commodores for distinguished services, but 
from acts of Congress granting prize-money to commodores and their 
crews. In the act of 1798, authorizing the creation of a certain num- 
ber of vessels, it recited : 

And be it further enacted, That the number and grade of the officers to be ap- 

inted for the service of the said vessel shall be fixed by the President of the 

nited States. 

The President fixed the grade and fixed the command. The law 

ave him the right. He did do so, and he fixed the rank of commo- 
ore. He never fixed the rank of Admiral, Vice-Admiral, or rear-ad- 


miral. Although he had the power to do it he did not exercise it. 
I want to show by various acts. Here is the act approved February 
4, 1819: 


That the sum of $2,500 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated; which sum shall be distributed by the Secretary of 
sie N ey as prizeanoney among the representatives of Commodore Edward Preble, 


Do you say that the Congress of the United States in 1819 did not 
know that Commodore Preble was a commodore? 

And Captain Charles Stewart, the officers and crew of the brig of war Syren, or 
to the representatives of such as may be dead, on account of their proportion of 
the sum of $5,000, the 8 value of the brig Transfer, captured by the said 
mita Pores for a breach of the blockade of the port of pa , in the year 1804, 
du the war carried on by the United States against that power, the said brig 
Transfer having been taken into the service of the United States by Commodore 
Edward Preble, commander of the blockading squadron, which brig was regularly 
condemned as a good prize by sentence of a court of admiralty. 

Again, March 2, 1839: 

The sum of $153.33 to be paid to Jesse E. Dow, for his time and expenses in 
bearing dispatches from Commodore Elliott, commanding the United States naval 
squadron in the Mediterranean, and from Mr. Kavanagh, our chargé d'affaires in 
Portugal, to the Navy and State Departments of the United States. 


I could goon and read yon adozen. Will the Senator say that the 
Congress of the United States, that the history of the country, lie; 
that the statute lawslie? Jam amazed at the Senator. Look at the 
act of 1862 to which he referred. He had just as well say that the 
act of 1862 created the grade of captain and lieutenant as to say that 
it created the grade of commodore. The law purported to reorgan- 
ize the Navy, to distribute the commodores and all the officers, giv- 
ing their relative rank and the command to which they shall be en- 
titled, and among other things it recites that a cominodore shall 
command a first-rate vessel, a captain a second rate, and a lieutenant 
a third rate, and so ondown. That is what the law recites. It does 
not purport to create grades, It recognizes an existing fact, as all 
the laws do in relation tothe Navy or Army either, These old grades 
are traditional ; they have been handed down to us from our English 
ancestry. You may go on and find resolutions of thanks, forty of 
them, swords presented by the national Government and by the State 
governments to commodores. 

Again, I have a little book here called ‘ Rules and Regulations 
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and Instructions for the Naval Service of the United States, pre- 
pared by the board of Navy commissioners of the United States, 
with the consent of the Secretary of the Navy, in obedience to an 
act of Con passed 17th of February, 1815, entitled ‘An act to 
alter and amend the several acts for establishing a Navy Depart- 
ment by adding thereto a board of commissioners.““ This is what 
they say in 1818, recollect, This board was acting under authority 
of law by special act of Congress. When it comes to enumerate the 
ranks and commands of the various officers it says: 

1. The commission officers of the Navy of the United States are divided into 
the following ranks and denominations: 

“Commodores, commanding squadrons ; 

“ Captains, commanding frigates and vessels of twenty guns; 

Masters commandant, commanding sloops; 

" Lieutenants.” 

2. Commodores are to wear their broad pendants at all times on board the ship 
they command. 

Here again as to honors to be paid to commodores : 

1. Commodores when acting on separate service by order of the Secretary of 
the Navy, and not otherwise, shall receive the salute of thirteen guns. 


Military honors and ceremonies : 

1. A commodore shall be received by a lieutenant’s guard, the salute of officers, 
and two ruffles. 

What does all that mean? Does all that mean that we had no 
commodores until 1862? My friend from Illinois has entirely mis- 
taken the history of the country; he has entirely misunderstood the 
history of his country when he says, as he did the other day, that 
we never had a commodore before 1862, that Decatur was never a 
commodore. I want to read the list of commodores here in the Navy 
Register : 

A list of officers who have served as members of the board of navy commis- 
sioners since the ge of the act of February 7, 1815, creating that board: 

Commodore John Rodgers, Commodore Isaac Hull, Commodore David Porter, 
Commodore Stephen Decatur, Commodore Isaac Channcey, Commodore Charles 
Morris, Commodore William Bainbrid Commodore Jacob Jones, Commodore 
Lewis Warrington, Commodore Thomas Tingly, Commodore D. T. Patterson, Com- 
modore Charles Stewart, Commodore A. 8. Wadsworth, Commodore J. B. Nichol 
son, Commodore William M. Crane, Commodore David Connor. 


Do you say there were no commodores then? Oh, Mr, President, 
will you strike those grand old commanders, who were called com- 
modores, recognized in resolutions proposed id Congress, by special 
acts, by Navy regulation, and by history—will you strike them from 
the payal nomenclature of our country? They are the proudest 
titles in our Navy, Every star that glitters in the proud diadem of 
our naval glory was placed there by one of those grand old men. 
The commodores have given to the Navy éclat. ill you strike 
them from the Navy list? If you do it you destroy the glory and 
the poetry of your Navy. Those grand old men have carried the 
broad pennant of commodore and the Stars and Stripes, with ‘free 
trade and sailors’ rights” at the head, on every sea of the earth. 

If you have too many officers in the Navy strike off from the top; 
let the office of admiral cease to exist, and then stop the supply at 
the little factory at Annapolis at the other end; but do not do so 
with the commodores. I will never consent to it on earth. I will 
never consent to see the title of commodore, which is dear to the 
hearts of every lover of his country, stricken from the Navy Register. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to take the books he 
used ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not asperi to be drawn into a discussion on 
this subject, but I am very g ad the Senator has produced the evi- 
dence he has presented, for I will try to show that it is not evidence 
that would be received in any court in the world, so far as rank is 
concerned, and I will show that the word“ commodore,” when used, 
was under the act adopted by the Continental Congress. 

I said in my statement the other day that the rank of commodore 
never existed in the United States until 1862. I say so now, and I 
say the Senator cannot protons the statute creating the rank. You 
may produce statutes of the character read, speaking of certain in- 
dividuals and giving them a certain title, the same as we might pass 
an act this morning saying that General John Jones is entitled to so 
much, as descriptive of the person, because he is commonly called 
„General;“ but when you investigate to find out whether he held 
the rank by law, that is a different proposition. That is exactly 
the error the Senator from Kentucky falls into in reference to this 
matter. 

The word “commodore” is found in our statutes as a description 
of a person, but never as the rank of a person. The Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Jones] laughs. If he will show me a statute, a single 
statute, from the time that the Navy was organized, from the time 
that the Navy went into the hands of the President, which fixed the 
rank of commodore as a rank, not as a title, then i will agree that 
I am mistaken. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Where is the statute creating the rank 
of captain previous to 1862? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is not one. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will show what I state to be the fact, and I will 
read, for the benefit of the Senator from Florida, from the statute 
of 1794, when our Navy was reorganized, ‘* An act to provide a naval 
armament,” sections 1 and 2: 


SECTION 1. Be it therefore enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the President of the 
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United States be authorized to provide, by purchase or otherwise, equip, and em- 
ploy four ships to carry forty-four guns each, and two ships to carry thirty-six 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted. That there shall be employed on board eavh of 
the said ships of forty-four guns, one captain, four lieutenants, one lieutenant of 
marines, one chaplain, one surgeon, and two surgeon's mates; and in each of the 
ships of thirty-six guns, one captain, three lieutenants, one lieutenant of marines, 
one surgeon, and one surgeon's mate, who shall be appointed and commissioned in 
like manner as other officers of the United States are. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will allow me just a moment, 
that does not create the e of captain; it merely recognizes it as 
an existing one, just as in the other acts the grade of commodore is 
recognized. 

Mr. LOGAN. Wait, and the Senator will see: 

Who shall be appointed and commissioned in like manner as other officers of 
the United States are. 

That is exactly where the grade is created. Commissioned like 
other officers of the United States. There is the law, and there is 
the creation of the grade. 

Speaking about Commodore Perry being a commodore, I will take 
Cooper’s History of the United States Navy. There is Commodore 
Perry; there is his portrait, and under it Commodore Oliver H. 
Perry, U. S. Navy.“ What is the history of his engagement, and 
what does it say? He is called in history commodore; he was called 
all the time by that title, as in the English navy, but what does this 
history say after calling him commodore? Let me read: 

It had been expected that the Queen Charlotte, the second of the English ves- 
sels in regard to force, would be at the head of their line, and the Niagara had 
been destined to lead in and to lie against her, Captain Perry having reserved for 
himself a commander's privilege of engaging the principal vessel of the opposing 
squadron. 

He is ‘‘Commodore” Perry in history, but when you speak of his 
rank he is Captain“ Perry. I will show the Senate, further than 
that, whether I am sustained in what I say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suppose he was captain before he was a com- 
modore, 

Mr. LOGAN. He never was a commodore. The Senator cannot find 
it in any law. I will show bim that in the reorganization of the 
Navy from the beginning of our Government—and when 1 speak of 
“our Government” I speak of the United States, and that is what I 
mentioned before; I am not speaking of the ranks under the Conti- 
nental Congress, which were all abolished after the Congress of the 
United States assembled and a reorganization of the Navy took place. 

What I base my opinion on is the law; not on what may be found 
in some history, but on the acts of Con Following the act of 
1794, following the act of 1801, the act that I read, I will read the 
act of 1806, for the reorganization of the Navy. What does it say? 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to keep 
in actual service— 

This isa reduction of vessels— 


in time of peace so many of the frigates and other public armed vessels of the 
United States as in his Judgment the nature of the service may require, and to 
cause the residue thereof to be laid up in ordi in convenient ports. 

Sec. 3, And be it further enacted, That the public armed v: is of the United 
States in actual service in time of peace shall be oflicered and manned as the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall direct. 

That is the law the Senator was s ng ot when he spoke of it 
being put in the power of the President. t us see if there is not 
something else that he does not tind in the Navy Register which is 
prepared for a purpose. Mark you: 

Provided, That the officers shall not exceed the following numbers and grades— 


That is what I was speaking of, grade, rank, not title in any man, 
which is like the title of a judge without the man ever having been 
a judge, the title known to the people; I am talking of the rank that 
carries with it position and pay and grade. That is the law of 1806; 
the Senator said the grade of captain was fixed in 1862, 

That is to say, thirteen captains, nine masters commandant, seventy-two lieu- 
tenants, and one hundred fifty midshipmen— 

This was our Navy organization in 1806— 
but the said officers shall receive no more than half their monthly pay during the 
time when they shall not be under orders for actual services. 

Where the ships were laid up and were not officered then the officers 
received but haif pay. They were allowed the same as the law pro- 
vides now where ships are laid up, that is, without services. 

And provided further. That the whole number of able seamen, ordinary seamen, 
and boys shall * exceed 925; but the President may appoint for the vessels in 
actual service so many surgeons, surgeon's mates, sailing masters, chaplains, purs- 
ers, boatswains, gunners, sailmakers, and carpenters as may in his opinion be ne- 
cessary and proper. 

The very same that we had up to 1862, captains, lieutenants, boat- 
swains, pursers, chaplains, and officers of that grade and kind. Then 
let us follow the law. 

Mr. BUTLER. What is the date of that? 

Mr. LOGAN. Eighteen hundred and six. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not the Senator think that recognizes the 
rank of commodore as having existed before that time ? 

. Mr. LOGAN. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not the Senator think so? 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir; it does not recognize any such rank then 
in the organization of the Navy. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was a reduction of the Navy. 
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Mr. LOGAN. No, sir; an organization of the Navy providing for 
these men. 

Let us go further. I defy any Senator on this floor to show me any 
statute from the organization of the United States of America fixing 
the grade of admiral, rear-admiral, vice-admiral, or commodore, 
until 1862. 

Mr. BUTLER. They existed according to the authority cited by 
the Senator from Kentucky from the organization of the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I say that the statute of 1862 does not create 
the grades at all; it recognizes them merely. I have it in my hand. 

Mr. LOGAN. I know all about it. I will get through, and then 
the Senator can say what he pleases. aa j 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. ill the Senator from Illinois permit me 
to ask him one question, because this is an important subject? Task 
him if previous to 1861 the ships of the United States belonging to 
the Navy did not float the broad pennant of a commodore that was 
recognized by the naval authorities of the world? 

Mr. LOGAN. That is a very different proposition; no matter what 
they floated. They might have floated the pennant of an admiral; 
that did not make an iral, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The law required it. I showed the Senator the 
law. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator showed me a great deal of law. Ihave 
not seen that. Allow me to go a little further. Follow it up to 1837, 
you will find the statute of 1837 provides that— 

All “masters commandant" in the Navy shall be taken to be and shall be called 
“ commanders "— 


There is where the grade of commander comes— 
and all ‘sailing masters shall be taken to be and shall be called masters.” 


That is in 1837. Now, let us go a little further. I read the act of 
1842 now: 

Till otherwise ordered by Congress, the officers of the Navy shall not be in- 
creased beyond the number in the respective grades that were in the service on 
the Ist day of January, 1842, nor shall there be any further appointment of mid- 
shipmen until the number in the service be reduced to the number that were in 
service on the 1st day of January, 1841. 


There is a law precisely like the one we propose now in reference 
to stopping promotion. In 1841 there was put upon the statute- 
books the same character of act for the purpose of decreasing the 
Navy that we propose now in reference to promotions. 

If you turn back to the act of 1779 you find a provision that all 
re in the service of the United States mounting twenty guns and 
upward shall be commanded by captains. This is as far back as 1799: 

All vessels in the service of the United States mounting twenty guns and = 
ward, be commanded by captains—those not exceeding eighteen guns (except gal- 
leys, which are to be commanded as heretofore provided by law) by ma «ters or 
lieutenants, according to the size of the vessel, to be regulated by the President 
of the United States. 

By the act of January, 1857, captains were put in command of 
squadrons, and what were they called? What is the command ofa 
commodore? It is the command of a squadron; and the law of 1857 
provides that captains in command of squadrons shall be called— 
what? Shall be ‘denominated flag officers.” Flag officer or fleet 
captain was the name given to those who commanded a higher com- 
mand than one vessel, and no such rank as the Senator speaks of 
was given to any one. í 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Senator if he can put his hand on the 
statute abolishing the rank of commodore ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course I cannot, because the rank did not exist 
asarank. If you put your hand on a statute creating the rank, 
then I will discuss the other proposition. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Kentucky pointed it out clearly, 
it seems to me. f 

Mr. LOGAN. He pointed it out in a register. He cannot point 
out a statute rn any such rank. À j 

Mr. WILLIAMS. gave the law defining the comparative rank 
between the Navy and the Army. 

Mr. LOGAN. Show it tome. Let me see it. I should like to re- 
fer to it in the statutes. It is not a statute that the Senator was 


reading from. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a statute. . 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well, refer to it, and we shall find it by the 
statutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There it is. Among other things you will find 
the relative rank between officers of the Navy and officers of the 
Army, just exactly as it is in our present law of 1862, because that is 
just a copy of the old law. 

Mr. LOGAN . The Senator was reading from an act of the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In 1776, after the Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. LOGAN. In 1775, an act of the Continental Gon arean. We 
are not discussing what the Continental Congress did. I know the 
had the rank under the Continental Congress, and they had the ran 
of admiral and various others, They went beyond even the British 
navy at that time. I have diseased the question as to what rank 
existed under the laws of the United States. Ihave never disputed 
the proposition that they had the rank of commodore under the Con- 
tinental Congress; nobody doubts it; but I say that in the laws of 
the United States since the Constitution was formed no such grade 


or rank can be produced by anybody. Now it seems the Senator 
was referring to an act of the Continental Congress, 

Mr. WILL S. I gave the date of it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ofcourse, in 1775; and there was a commission ap- 
pointed and here are the resolutions; nobody disputes that; but in 
all our statutes, commencing with the first one that Congress ever 
passed under the Constitution of the United States, the various 

ades are specifically defined, and “ captain” is the highest. Why 
is it that since I cited this several days ago no Senator has been able 
to find an act on the statute-books of. the United States fixing the 
grade of commodore prior to the act of 1862 7 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. On that point is it not possible that the 
title of commodore could have preceded the rank? 

Mr. LOGAN. Could have done what ? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The title of commodore applied to sen- 
ior captains of fleets might have preceded the rank of commodore. 
The two ee are not necessarily the same. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ido not understand the Senator. I may be dull of 
comprehension. Does he say the rank of commodore ? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I mean the title. 

Mr. LOGAN. Oh, the title! The title of commodore? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. In the British service they have no brevet 
title. Isaythetitle may have preceded the statutory rank of which 
the Senator speaks. 

Mr. LOGAN. Doubtless there was the title of commodore as ap- 
plied by the people, for ages almost, but I am talking about the 
rank as distinguished from the title. There is a great difference, as 
I illustrated. A man may be called a judge who was never a judge, 
or a general who was never a general, but when you come to exam- 
ine the question of rank it is a different proposition from the title 
of a man. 

Mr. HOAR. It is like the title of “ esquire.” 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly, like the title of ‘ squire,” as the Senator 
from Massachusetts says, which applies to lawyers. You will tind 
in the law-books everywhere a title of that kind; but that is not 
rank. Yon call one of the notaries-public here in Washington City 
a judge. That does not make hima judge. But I ask the Senators 
who want to dispute this question with me in reference to the his- 
tory of the statutes of this country to produce the law. I have pro- 
duced the law showing the rank of captain that was given our Navy, 
and I defy them to show me one single statute that ever fixed the 
pay of a commodore in the United States Navy until 1862. The pay 
of a captain is fixed; the pay of a licutenant is fixed; the pay ofa 
commander is fixed; the pay of a master, of a midshipman, of a sail- 
maker is fixed, and everything of that kind; but you cannot show 
me where the pay of a commodore is fixed anywhere. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to call the attention of the Senator 
to oe act somewhat later in date than tbat which the Senator pre- 
sented. 

Mr. LOGAN. What is it ? 

Mr. BUTLER. In the rules and regulations and instructions for 
the naval service of the United States prepared by a board of Navy 
commissions of the United States, with the consent of the Secretary 
of the Navy, in obedience to an act of Congress in 1815, among other 
things I find rank and command: 

The commission officers of the Navy of the United States are divided into the 
following ranks and denominations : 

Commodores, commanding squadrons. 

How could that be if there was no such rank as that? The Sena- 
tor said it was a mere honorary title, a mere compliment, a mere 


myth. 

Mr. LOGAN. What does the Senator read from ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I read from the rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the Navy. 


ae LOGAN. Will the Senator turn to the statute and show it to 
me 

Mr. BUTLER. I have turned to the statute. 

Mr. LOGAN. Where isit? 

Mr. BUTLER. The statute of 1815. 

Mr. LOGAN. What is the date of it? 


. BUTLER. Eighteen hundred and fifteen. 

LOGAN. Turn to it and read it. 

. BUTLER. Iunderstand that these rules and regulations were 
made in pursuance of that act. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator from South Carolina a ques- 
tion, for this is a very interesting historical matter? Suppose after 
that regulation in 1818 a captain commanding a single ship had had 
three or four others annexed to his command and had been in com- 
mand of the four, he then would have become under naval courtesy 
and usage a commodore, and since that time has been called commo- 
dore, and has been addressed by the Secretary of the Navy as commo- 
dore ; but suppose those three ships had been detached again, and he 
had gone his way with his own ship, would he not have beena captain 
afterward and not a commodore ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know any such thi 


ng. 
Mr. HOAR. That, if I make it clear, tests the question whether 
this was a lawful rank or only a title b 
Mr. BUTLER. I cannot understan 
could have made a title by courtesy. 
Mr. HALE. I do not believe there is any real question of fact be- 


courtesy. 
that the board of officers 
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tween the Senators on this subject. There never was any real rank 


or grade of commodore. There was no pay of that grade attached 
to any such title. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then there is an historic falsehood stated in these 
regulations. 

r. HALE. Nobody questions that the word “commodore” is 
found in the regulations. 

Mr. BUTLER. An historie falsehood? 

Mr. LOGAN. If Senators get themselves into a difficulty about 
history and get into a discussion and try to bear down an historic 
fact that depends for verification upon our statutes, I ask is it the 
proper way to come in here and insist on some old worn-ont book, 
that does not belong to the statutes or laws, to try to bear down the 
fact that the statutes show upon their face? Let the Senator hunt 
up the law and show it. There is no such law in existence, and I 
defy him to produce it. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator will not admit the law. 
come in with some musty old 3 

Mr. LOGAN. Thatis notone of the statutes of the United States. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator deny the authority of that book? 

Mr. LOGAN. I do deny that book as any authority to say that the 
rank of commodore existed. If it did exist the law would show it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then it is perfectly useless to discuss the question 
with a Senator who defies the validity or authority of a book like 
this. It is not necessary to discuss it further. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator from South Carolina really believe 
that any rank or grade of commodore existed prior to 1862? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am so perfectly satisfied of it that I have not 
one particle of doubt about it that the rank of commodore in the 
United States Navy did exist, and the act of 1815is cited to prove it, 
and the rulesand Zegan for the Navy made in pursuance of that 
net are cited. Vet the Senator from Ilinois says that is not authority, 
it is an old musty book. That is very much like a lawyer in 
court 

Mr. LOGAN. I have the floor, and the Senator need not undertake, 
and he has done it more than once, to bs to discuss a question by 
browbeating in reference to evidence. say to the Senator that 
there is no statute in existence which creates the rank of commodore 
before 1802. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator may say what he pleases; that does 
not make it so. 

Mr. LOGAN. I know it does not make it so, but if the Senator is 
a lawyer, and he is, he can certainly find the law for it upon the 
statutes. If it exists anywhere he can findit. Isay it does not exist. 
I produce the statute here, which shows the rank of captains as the 
highest rank, and I produce the law running from 1794 to 1806, and 
I gan show it to the present date. There has been no law on the 
subject passed recently. 

I do not want to take up the time of the Senate in discussing this 
proposition with anybody, but the Senator spoke of the rank of 
commodore. I ask him why is it that there is no statute relating to 
the organization of the Navy from the beginning of the Government 
under our Constitution up to 1862 which creates the rank of commo- 
dore, when the ranks are created of all the other officers? The rank 
of rear-admiral was created in 1862; everybody admits that it did 
not exist before. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I conceive that the rank of commodore 
may have existed independent of the statutory grade to which the 
Senator refers. 

Mr. LOGAN. The title? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. No; the rank. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Illinois is asking us to prove a 
negative. 

Ir. LOGAN. No; Iam not asking you to prove a negative. Iam 
asking you to prove an affirmative. it the grade of commodore ex- 
isted, it is an affirmative fact that must be proved by the statute, 
because no rank can exist in the Army or Navy except by statutory 
law. You cannot makearankexcept bylaw. That is the only way 
rank is created. You say the rank existed, Show the law. ere 
is no such law. I have run the statutes through from 1794, when 
the organization of the Navy commenced, to the present time. It is 
the easiest thing in the world to find it, if there is such a law, and 
I say you cannot find it; that no such thing was ever provided for 
prior to 1862. 

Mr. BUTLER. The act of 1775, under the Continental Congress, 
very clearly established the rank of commodore. 

Mr. LOGAN. Nobody disputes that. 

Mr. BUTLER. It may have been continued; the naval establish- 
ment may have been continued. 

Mr. LOGAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon, it was not continued. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator show that to have been the fact? 

Mr. LOGAN. The Constitution of the United States provides that 
all officers of the Army and Navy shall be appointed by the President. 
The Senator will see that when the Government was formed these 
ofticers had to be appointed under the Constitution and by statutory 
law under the Constitution, which statutes provided for the organiza- 
tion. ‘The officers were appointed and confirmed by the Senate and 
the grades were made and fixed at that time. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The old articles of war created in 1776 


He says we 


continued to govern the Government of the United States until the 
year 1806 without any action being taken at all. 
5 AN. Until when! 
Mr. JONES, of Florida. Until 1806. 
Mr. LOGAN. The articles of war area very different thing. The 
articles of war are articles by which men are governed and are pun- 
ished; they are made for the regulation of the Army, and so of the 


avy. 
Mr. JONES, of Florida. Must they not emanate from the law- 


7 ent 
Mr. LOGAN. Very well; they may be created by Congress and 
afterward continued, but Congress did not continue these officers. 
The creation of articles of war is very different from the creation of 
an Army or Navy. It is the articles that govern the Army after itis 
made; the articles are not the Army; the articles are not the Navy ; 
they are the law regulasing and governing them in deportment and 
otherwise; they are not the law creating them; and the Senator 
ought to know it, I presume. I do not want to go through all these 
laws. I have hunted up this question from the boganida. 
Mr. BUTLER. The Senator asked me to cite some authority. I 
will cite him to the act of 1815, while we are on the subject of com- 
modores: 
An act to alter and amend the several acts for establishing a Navy Department 
by adding thereto a board of commissioners. 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, anthorized, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint three officers of the Navy, whose 
rank shall not be below a post-captain, who shall constitute a board of commissioners 
for the Navy of the United States, and shall have power to adopt such rules and 

tions for the government of their meetings as they may judge expedient; 
and the board so constituted shall be attached to the office of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and under his superintendence shall discharge all the ministerial daties of 
said office relative to the procurement of naval stores and materials, and the con- 
struction, armament, equipment, and employment of vessels of war, as well as all 
other matters connected with the naval establishment of the United States; and 
the said board shall appoint their own secretary, who shall receive in compensa- 
tion for his services a sum not ome aes | $2,000 per annum, who shall keep a fair 
record of their 3 subject at all times to the inspection of the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said of commissioners, by and 
with the consent of the Secretary of the Navy, be, and are hereby, authorized to 
ay ope such rules and regulations as shall be necessary for securing a uniformity 

in the several classes of vessels and their equipments, and for repairing and re- 
fitting them, and for securing responsibility in the subordinate ofticers and agents; 
whic 50 de e when N e by the President of the United States, shall be 
bi. pt and obeyed until ordered and revoked by the same authority; and the 
said rules and regulations, thus pre; and approved. shall be laid before Con- 
gress at their next session. Its also be the duty of said board, upon the requi- 
sition of the Secretary of the Navy, to furnish all the estimates of expenditure 
which the several branches of the service may require, and such otherinformation 


and statements as he may deem n 8 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the officer of the said board holding the 


oldest commission shall preside, and each commissioner shall be entitled to receive 
in compensation for his services $3,500 per annum, in lieu of wages, rations, and 
other emoluments as naval officers; and all letters and packets to and from the said 
commissioners which relate to their official duties shall be free from postage. 

That act was approved February 7, 1815. In pursuance of the 
authority conferred by that act of Con this board of naval com- 
missioners did provide certain rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Navy, and among those rules and regulations they des- 
ignated and, as I believe, created the rank of commodore, and it is 
Teco: 


Mr. LOGAN. I will answer the Senator, and if I do not answer 
that completely then I will agree that Iam mistaken. What an- 
thority was that? It was authority given to three commissioners. 
Who were they? What was the highest rank? Captain. 

Mr. BUTLER. Post-captain. 

Mr. LOGAN. Exactly; it was authority given to three officers of 
the highest rank, that of captain, to make the regulations. Why did 
not they put commodores on the commission to regulate the Navy f 
Because they did not have any commodores. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator just assumes that. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not assume any such thing, but naturally they 
would take officers of high command to make rules and regulations 
for the Navy. 

Mr. B ER. Not necessarily. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator knows that is the rule, but they were 
kept off. The Senator says the commission made the commodores ; 
that Congress could allow a commission to make commodores. The 
names must be sent to the Senate to be confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. I say nothing of the kind. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then how did it occur? 

Mr. BUTLER. I say in making those rules and regulations they 
distinctly recognized the rank of commodore, and they certainly 
would not have stultified themselves by putting a rank in the rules 
and regulations for the government of the Navy that did not exist. 
That is what I say. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator misapprehends the question entirely, 
if Iam not mistaken. Then they recognized the title, not the rank, 


Mr. BUTLER. But it says distinctly “rank and command.” 

Mr. LOGAN. That is not the law. That is a regulation made by 
the Navy Department; it is not a statute. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator says it is not the law; it is “rules 
and regulations” made in pursuance of the statute having all the 
force and effect of a law, and I should like the Senator to deny that. 
I shall not try to convince the Senator because it is 


Mr. LOGAN. 
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of no use; but now to the rest of the Senators who are willing to 


listen I should like to read from the Library of Universal Knowledge, 
volume 4, page 185, where it is stated that— 

Commodore in the United States Navy, first recognized by law in 1862, but long 
before used by the people as an honorary title. The rank is above captain and below 
rear-admiral. 

Just as I have said, it was a title given, but not a rank until 1862. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Did I not say a while ago that the title 
might have preceded the rank and the grade, but the Senator denied 
the whole proposition. 

Mr. LOGAN. When we want to discuss things let us get at the 
facts. Let me read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam reading from the American Cyclopedia, which 
is pretty good authority. 

r. WILLIAMS. But not as good an authority as an act of Con- 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator cannot find an act of Congress, He 
has some old Navy Register there by which he thinks he can prove 
something. I read, as I said, from the American Cyclopedia, vol- 
ume 5: 

COMMODORE: A naval officer who usually commands a squadron of ships upon 
particular service, his own ship bein larson Sten by a broad pennant worn at 
the main, In the Navy of the United States, by an act of Con of July 16, 1862, 
a commodore ranks een a rear-admiral and a captain ; the grade corresponds 
with that of a b er-general in the Army. Previous to that act commodore 
was only a title of courtesy in the American Navy, captain having been the high- 
est actual rank till 1857, when a law of Congress created the title of flag officer for 
the commander of a sq on. 

Just as I said in the law I read here this morning. 

Mr. BUTLER. Where do you get that? 
Mr. LOGAN. It is from the American Cyclopedia. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is not better than an act of Congress. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is not better than an act of Con; , of course, 
but when no authority is here in an act of Congress it is pretty good. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to call the Senator’s attention, as he was 
criticising the act of 1815—— 

Mr. LOGAN. I was not criticising the act at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. He was criticising my construction of it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. BUTLER. That act provides that the president of the board 
shall not be below a post-captain. It seems to me that by a very 
natural implication there must have been some rank above post- 


captain. i 

Mr. LOGAN. Oh, no; that showed it was the highest rank, be- 
cause they could not take lower than that. 

Mr. BUTLER. It says the president of the board shall not be be- 


low aptain, therefore there must have been one above him. 
Mr. LOGAN. Oh, no. I shall not discuss with the Senator any 
furth 


er. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. May Lask the Senator from South Carolina what 
regulations he referred to as being constituted by commission, in 
which they recognized not only the title but the rank of commo- 
dore, and whether those regulations were approved by the Navy 
Department? 2 

r. BUTLER. Certainly they were. Not only does it recognize 
the rank in terms, but it provides a set of rules applicable to com- 
modores. 

Mr. LOGAN. Does it provide for their selection? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is provided somewhere else. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I should like to know whether it is not a fair 
presumption at this late day that the Navy Department knew the 
title and rank of the officers under its control? 

Mr. BUTLER. I think so, Otherwise they stultify themselves 
by adopting rules and regulations applying to a rank that never 
existed. 

Mr. LOGAN. They never recogni such a rank. y 

Mr. BUTLER. Let the Senator refer to the rules and regulations, 
and not make his statement ipse dixit. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have replied by the law, not by any Navy rules 
and regulations. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I think this side of the question has 
been pretty well exhausted. Before getting a vote, which I am very 
desirous of reaching, I want to say a few words on what seems to me 
the main question, not what used to be, but what is needed now. 
First, and foremost there was, I take it from the discussion in the 

` House, where this provision comes from that is now sought to be 
struck out, no desire to strike offensively at any rank because of that 
special rank, The object of the bill is to reduce superfluous grades, 
and the House of Representatives struck out the lieutenants in the 
lower grades, which provision has been adopted by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and at commodores in the upper grades. 

Why was it that the rank or grade of commodore was taken and 
struck out in preference to any other? It was not largely because 
it did not use to belong to the American Navy, although that was 
undoubtedly one reason, but it was because in looking over the needs 
of the Navy present and prospective, there is the least actual need 
of commodore. You do not find that rank in other navies. Here is 
the British Register, the last one, giving the grade and number of 
every officer; t admirals of the fleet, with their names, date of 
commission, and incidents in their careers; next irals, a little 


larger list; next vice-admirals and rear-admirals; and then cap- 
tains. There is nothing between the rear-admiral and the captain 
in the British navy or in any navy of the world except in one or two 
of the smaller ones. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. 
British navy. 

Mr. HALE. It is not down even asa brevet rank. Here is a list 
of all the captains and all the rear-admirals, and there is nothing be- 
tween; there is not even abrevetrank. Sometimesa captain of the 
highest rank as captain and longest service gets to be popularly des- 
ignated as ‘‘commodore,” as it used to be, but there is nothing be- 
side that. To-day there are on the active list of the American Navy 
twenty-five commodores, and there are twenty-one retired commo- 
dores. What are they doing? The rear-admirals are ten in number, 
and half of them are commanding fleets. No commodore commands 
a fleet; neither will a commodore command a ship because there are 
captains rete and a good deal more than enough for them. So 
you do not find either a commodore commanding a squadron, ora fleet, 
or commanding a ship in a squadron or fleet; bot where do you find 
the commodore? Do you find himina place where you can the most 
easily take him and be rid of him, not by driving him hurriedly from 
the service, but by simply providing in an indulgent fashion that 
when his service expires and he goes on the retired list his place shall 
not be filled. What place? The place that he is filing now; not 
at sea commanding a squadron, not at sea commanding a ship, but 
where? Of ihe twenty-five commodores that we have to-day, there 
is one only at sea anywhere ; nineteen are on shore duty and five are 
waiting orders and sick. In the list that I read the other day are 
eleven or twelve commodores here in Washington on service. 

Does the Senate believe that there is any need of perpetuating a 
rank that gives us twenty-five commodores on the active list and 
twenty-one commodores on the retired list with only one anywhere 
at sea and with eleven or twelve here in Washington, and the list is 
increasing all the time? Here is the register for 1864, in the middle 
of the war, when it was at its height, and there were then only 
eighteen commodores, and in 1865 when the war ended there were 
only nineteen; but since that time the number has been increasing 
so that to-day, as I have said, we have got twenty-five commodores 
on the active list and twenty-one on the retired list—forty-six com- 
poses actually in the American Navy; and I have described their 

uties. 

Some Senators, and I think anybody who has examined the subject, 
believe that if the Navy is top-heavy and you want to reduce a part 
of it in the upper grades and a part in the lower grades, in the upper 
grades there is no place where you can with such wholesome results 
reduce the number by its not being continued hereafter as in the 
place of commodore. Noman is disturbed. Every one of these nren 
who have served continues to serve until the time comes when he goes 
upon the retired list. There he remains until he dies, receiving the 
benefactions of the Government in continued large pay. 

But when it is said that for the benefit of junior officers this rank, 
which is so bestowed as I have described upon the duty which has 
been nearest to the superfluous, must be kept up at this increased 
expense—for it amounts to about $200,000 a year, active and retired— 
then certainly any Senator taking that ground must be in favor of 
taking no steps toward the reducing of the overplus of officers in the 
American Navy. Therefore if we do anything, if we are in any way 
to grapple with this subject and try to reform the Navy and try to re- 
duce its expenses and keep it down where it should be, here is the 
place without any offense. 

Mr. MILLER, of California, I wish to ask the Senator a question. 
He makes an argument to show that there are too many commodores 
in the Navy. In that he may be correct; but does his argument 

rove that we augit not to have any because we have got too many! 

oes that prove that we ought to havenone at all, but that we ou ht 
to abolish the rank and grade of commodore, and especially so when 
it disarranges our whole naval system, and stops not only the pro- 
motion of the next rank, but of all succeeding ranks, in fact down 
to the lowest ? 

Mr. HALE. That is a fair question, but the answer to it is that 
the Senator, by his motion to strike out the whole clause, raises sim- 
ply the question whether we shall have all that we have now or have 
none. He has not moved to reduce the grade of commodores to ten. 
It is only aquestion between having all that we have now and hav- 
ing the rank hereafter abolished, and that is the issue between us. 

r. MILLER, of California. Iam choosing the lesser of twoevils. 
I proposed to submit this question as to how many we ought to have 
to a commission competent to decide that question on taking into con- 
sideration all the facts and circumstances of the ease; but one of the 
representatives of the committee made a point of order and the com- 
mission amendment was ruled out. Now, I say that the Senator has 
failed to show, and I do not think he can show, that the rank ought 
to be abolished. The only thing, then, to do is to retain it as it is 
until Cou, is prepared to act upon it intelligently with a full 
understanding of the effect of it, which it does not have now. 

Mr. HALE. If I have shown anything it is precisely that it is 
needless, that we can best dispense with it. Setting aside the commo- 


I understand it is a brevet rank in the 


dores who are not doing any active duty, there is not any quasi duty 
that is performed to-day by commodores that cannot be performed 
either by the rear-admirals or by the supertiuous captains who are 
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not needed at sea, for we have got fifty captains and we have only 


twenty-eight vessels at sea. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. The Senator takes up the list of the 
Navy and shows the particular employment of the commodores dur- 
ing a certain period, and from that he adduces the argument that 
pas cor only one in nineteen is on sea duty we have no need of com- 
modores. 

Mr. HALE. I do not select any time; I select naturally the con- 


dition now because the amendment applies now, and the change ap- 
plies now, and we live now, and we are considering things now ; and 
therefore I took the present time; but I will take any time for years 
past and the commodores have been situated just as they are now, 
the rear-admirals have been commanding squadrons, and the cap- 
tains and lieutenants have been commanding the ships; and as I was 
saying, when the Senator interrupted me, there are more than enough 
surplus captains to do all the duties that any commodore is doing on 
shore now. If this grade was to-day struck absolutely from the serv- 
ice and not known or not found, there would not be, I venture to say, 
a single embarrassment to the service. Of course it takes out one 
grade for promotion; there is no doubt about that; but that is the 
very thing I desire. We have too 15 des. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I should like to interrupt the Sena- 
tor again with his permission. 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. There must have been some reason 
for the act of 1862 which created this grade. 

Mr. HALE. We were then in war. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Can the Senator say we may not 
enter into war again? Can he give us a perfect guarantee of peace 
for the next five or ten years? 

Mr. HALE. I can say to the Senator that the best answer to that 
is that it was not provided for till 1862. With all the threat that 
there had been of war there was never any restoration or creating of 
this grade until after we had been in the war over a year. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. May I ask the Senator how many com- 
modores were created in 1862 in the act and put on active service 
and on the retired list ? : 

Mr. HALE. I do not remember. I can look at the act and see. 
I know at the end of the war there were only nineteen. 

TN JONES, of Florida. How many have we now on the active 
ist 

Mr. HALE. Twenty-five. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. How many on the retired list? 

Mr. HALE. Twenty-one. Forty-six in all. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I think the act of 1862 created thirty-five 
in all; eighteen on the active list, and seventeen on the retired list. 

Mr. HALE. That shows that we have to-day eleven more than a 
war footing. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let me ask the Senator whether that number, 
twenty-five, includes those who are nominally commodores by reason 
of being burean officers? 

Mr. . Everything. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Thatisa oe nominal and temporary rank, 
which gives them additional pay while they are in charge of bureaus 
s the Navy Department; that is all. They are not really commo- 

ores. 

Mr. HALE. No; twenty-five are the actual commodores. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Without counting bureau officers? 

Mr. HALE, One or two of them are assigned to that duty. It is, 
however, not as constructive commodores; there are twenty-five 
actual commodores, and if they should be in the Navy Department 
or wherever they should be they would be commodores upon the 
active list. 

Mr. President, the fact is that it is a difficult thing and it is nota 
welcome task—and I have found that—to attempt to improve or re- 
form any one of these old establishments, and particularly an estab- 
lishment that has been so long crystallized in force here in Wash- 
ington. The moment that any attempt is made to curtail, even in 
the interest of friendliness to one of these old establishments, every 
Senator is besieged by every friend in the establishment to stand by 
and not let this ancient régime be struck down. 

Everybody is invoked to stand by whatever the establishment is, 
and all the glories of the past are summoned up and ova step in 
the direction of curtailing it is met with difficulties; and, Mr. Pres- 
ident, if to-day the American Navy was twice as big as it is in every 
rank, the same trouble would be found if anybody set himself to 
the work of trying to reduce it, the same arguments would be used. 
If goa leave it to the establishment itself it will never be reduced, 
and Senators like the Senator from South Carolina have their sym- 
pathies appealed to, and will be invoked by every name and mem- 
ory that is precious, and will stand up against every step in the di- 
rection of reduction and reform. It hes always been so; it always 
will be so. The time will never come when any abuse, no matter 
what it is, that has become concentrated and has its roots here in 
Washington can be attacked by anybody, no matter who it is, with- 
out finding the way beset with difficulties, increasing with every step 
that he takes, 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. He 
is certainly so far as I am concerned. In re; to reform in the 
Navy, any attempt in that direction meets my approbation, but lam 
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pertotiy conscientious when I say to him that I think his commit- 
in this bill have taken the wrong steps. Iam perfectly sincere 
in that objection. I do not object to a reduction of the surplus uum- 
ber of officers, if it can be done without detriment to the service; 
but I do object in this short-handed way to coming in at the eleventh 
hour of the session and striking at the personnel of the Navy without 
proper investigation. 

As was properly said by the Senator from California, the effect of 
it, inmy n will be to deprive the naval service of the United 
States of some of the most accomplished officers in it. There are 
many foreign services that would be delighted to have very many 
of the officers of the United States Navy, and no doubt pay them 
well to come and take service under them. We shall lose, in my 
judgment, under this bill the very best officers in the American Navy, 
and it is against that that I want to guard. 

Mr. HALE. I do not see how we lose an officer. 

Mr. BUTLER. We cut off promotion. 

Mr. HALE. Nocommodore isstruck out, no retired officer is struck 
out, no captain is struck out. We do not strike a man out of the 
service, we only provide that as a vacancy occurs, under the dispen- 
sations of nature and Providence, it shall not be filled by somebody 
else. We drive nobody out of the Navy, and the day will never 
come 

Mr. MILLER, of California. You stop promotion. 

Mr. HALE. That is it. Now, I defy any man, no matter how 
overgrown a military establishment has become, that can ever re- 
duce it except by stopping promotion. That is the way it has always 
been done. Here is an act p in the year 1871, which is section 
1376 of the Revised Statutes, which provides that— 


The active list of the pay corps of the Navy shall consist of thirteen pay direct- 
ors, thirteen pay ins) rs, fifty paymasters, thirty passed assistant paymasters, 
and twenty assistant paymasters. 

Section 1377 provides: 


Until the number of passed assistant paymasters shall have been reduced below 
thirty, there shall be no promotion to that grade, nor any appointment tothe grade 
of assistant paymaster. 


You never can stop it any other way unless you take the ruthless 
way that nobody wants of declaring at once that you will abolisha 
grade outright. There is no other way given under heaven or 
among men to do it except to stop promotion, and when a Senator 
gets up and alleges that is a grievance in this bill, it shows that he 
never will be ready, and the ator from South Carolina never will 
be ready. Here we have it year after year andno committee has 
reported this, no committee has indicated any desire to do it; and 
when we select the easiest method, the fairest method, the method 
that bears the most easily in the direction of reform, then we are 
told that while Senators do not object to reduction and reform, they 
do not like this way, and they do not like this time; and if it had 
been proposed at any other time and in any other way the estab- 
lishmeut itself and the friends that it makes would never have been 


ready. 

I al I do not need to repeat that I have no desire to impair 
the efficiency of the American Navy. I want a good, el Bary 
vigorous establishment. I want the young men in it to feel that in 
a proper way promotion is open to them, and that they can afford to 
remain there in sufficient numbers, and not an overplus of numbers, 
because, depend upon it, Senators, that if any of these establish- 
ments is allowed to go on unchecked and become overfull and there 
grows up in the establishment not only a disposition but a habit of 
either non-duty or only quasi-duty, you thereby degrade and de- 
stroy the efficiency of that establishment. Whenever it comes about 
in any establishment that easy duty is the thing to be desired instead 
of stern and active duty, you have struck at the bottom of the effi- 
ciency of that service. In the British navy to-day every ambitious 
officer is anxious for active or sea duty. If there is anything for 
which he or his friends spend time in imploration at the higher au- 
thority seats, it is active and sea gaty Ae order to get along, in order 
to be promoted ; but in the American Navy this thing has come about, 
that if an officer has three years’ service at sea he will tell you that 
he is entitled then to three years’ shore duty. So has this thing gone 
on that too much of the life and energy of the service has n 
sapped, and yi there is too much attention paid to the getting 
of hhoro duty. the returns show it. 

In our Navy as it is to-day there are 934 officers on sea duty, and 
against those 934 officers there are 946 on shore duty and 256 on wait- 
ing orders, so that the great bulk of the officers in the American 
Navy to-day, instead of being at sea upon ships and representing the 
flag on all the waters of the globe, are found in the easy places upon 
shore and half of them drawing pay almost as much as the active pay. 

I say it is not a good thing for the establishment that this has 
come about. It is full of fine, noble, manly officers, who, if they 
were treated justly and rightly and fairly and not given over in- 
dulgence, but were given just, fair duty, would make our Navy, if 
we ever have any trouble, as good as or better than any navy in the 
world; but the establishment is not improved * the present condi- 
tion, by the manner of duty, by the large pay that is given to easy 
duty in the mn 

. HAWLEY. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question 
concerning a fact that he has just alleged? . 
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Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I cannot ascertain that there were 1,800 officers 
in the Navy. The Senator has just said there were 900 on sea duty. 
There are only 600. There are 1,095 in all, counting midshipmen, 
masters, andensigns, Where does he get his other 900? 

Mr. HALE. y statement covers line and staff; everything, all 
naval officers. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Retired? 

Mr. HALE. No; not retired. Take all, line and staff, and every- 
thing, you make the 1,800 very easily. 

Mr. MILLER, of California“ You made it 1,900. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. 

Mr. BUTLER. I had not intended to enter into this discussion, 
and I desire now again to assure my friend from Maine that in any 
effort to correct abuses in the Navy, if any exist, he shall have my 
hearty co-operation; but I do not believe this movement is in. the 
right direction, and I believe furthermore that the officers of the 
Navy who are being attacked by this bill are being made the scape- 
goat for somebody else’s faults. That is my judgment, and I will 
read now with the permission of the Senate an extract from a very 
admirable article written by Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe in the 
May number of the North American Review. It seems to me he put 
this question in about as fair light as anything I have seen. He 
says: 

Whoever reads the official reports that are issued from the Department, and the 
comments of naval offi as as laymen, on the Navy, must be impressed 
with the unanimity with which it is condemned as inefficient and useless for the 
pw for which it exists—war. 

The responsibility for this condition of affairs must be fixed definitely some- 
where. If wecompare the annual i pd a mms for the maintenance of our Navy 
since 1865 with the amounts expended en foreign navies, it will appear that Con- 

has most liberally provided the means to maintain an efficient naval force. 

‘ake as an example the naval budgets of different countries for the five years, 
1875-1879 inclusive. ‘There we find that England, France, and Ruasia have ex- 

ded more than we have, and all others much less. Italy has expended on her 
aoe, 7 than one-half the amounts appropriated by Congress for the United 
tates Navy. 

The ave 0 e annual expenditure of Italy for the five years was $8,214,578, that 
of the United States was $19,157,234. We copes therefore to have a naval force at 
least equal to that of Italy. Every pound of iron and every piece of machinery 
that enters into the construction of an Italian vessel of war was purchased out of 
that country, while the materials that go to create an American man-of-war are all 
made in America. We have every advan over Italy, except in the cost of 
labor, and in this we are not at Apra vantage, for in the United States 
labor-saving machines tend to eq the cost of results as compared with other 


countries. our naval administration had been efficient we should to-day 


pos- 

sess an effective naval force double that of Italy. Instead of this, we really have 
none worthy the name, while Italy ranks third among the naval powers in effect- 
ive fighting vessels. A comparison with the Austrian expenditures and the Aus- 
trian navy will be still more to our system of naval administration. The 
expenditures of Anstria have been one-fourth those of the United States; yet she 
has created and maintained an effective fighting force of fourteen heavily armored 
vessels, most of them of equal efficiency at sea or in harbors, armed with the most 
werful rifled guns and capable of ofensive or defensive operations. Besides 
These iron-clads Austria has maintained a fleet of unarmored vessels of superior 


that it cannot, with four times the expen aye eer ng a na 
that of Austria. The first duty of Con, is, therefore, to provide a more efi- 


Now, Mr. President, I say to the Senator from Maine that, in my 
judgment, Commander Gorings has exactly pointed out the diffi- 
culty inreference to the naval establishment of the United States, 
and the mistake of the Committee on Appropriations that they have 
not attempted in this bill to correct the evils which he points out, 
but strike at the personnel of the Navy. The Senator from Maine ap- 

to complain because commodores are put in soft places. Why, 
. President, I see every day almost in the Senate Chamber poli- 
ticians who have been broken down, political hacks, whose only rec- 
ommendation to public favor has been their capacity to make com- 
merce out of votes, to log-roll in conventions, provided with soft 
places by this body. The Senator complains that because certain 
of the old naval officers of the United States have soft places there- 
fore they must be stricken at and degraded, for that is what this 
amounts to—and when the Senator says that nobody is legislated 
out of the Navy 

Mr. HALE. Will the Serator point out where a single old officer, 
and where the designation to make him a commodore or rear-ad- 
miral, is touched by this bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. hy, Mr. President, promotion is taken away frem 
him. 

Mr. HALE. Not from the commodore. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is taken away from the captain. 

Mr. HALE. But the captain is not an old officer. 

Mr. BUTLER. But he will be an old officer before he is promoted 
under this bill. $ 

«Mr. HALE. The Senator is now speaking of those old officers 


whom he is talking of having the soft 
an old officer having an easy, comfortable time; I think he ought to 
have it. The trouble I find is that too much disposition and too 


laces. I do not object to 


much attention is given toward getting this place. There is not 
enough of the feeling in favorof active, ardent, earnest service that 
in time leads to these softer places, 

Mr. BUTLER. I believe the cause of that is due entirely to the 
fact that we have had a most inefficient administration of the naval 
force of this country, and I believe if the Senator would devote the 
same energy to the correction of these evils and abuses that he has 
to the correction of the personnel of the Navy, we should have em- 
ployment for every officer now in the Navy, we should have more 
ships, and they would be sent out on different duty; as Commander 
Gorringe says, put them in the exploration of the large riversin Africa 
or South America, put them to exploring 

Mr. MILLER, of California, ere ought to be now forty naval 
officers in hydrographic work on the Pacific coast. There are 12,000 
miles of Pacific coast which have not been surveyed at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is duty for forty at once. 

Mr. HALE. The Government is extremely liberal in all these ap- 
propriations. Neither of the Senators will ever see the day when 
there will be any larger proportion of officers; and talking about 
building upa navy to the officers, if we had to-day forty good ships 
afloat—and it would be every one that we need—we do not need a 
Great Britain navy—if we had to-day forty ships afloat, all equipped, 
fine, complete, modern-constructed ships, manned to the uttermost 
with every appliance and every man and every officer that anybody 
could require, we should then have an overplus of 25 percent. of rear- 
admirals, The Senator would consider that the way to build a navy 
up,and we shall have ten yearsof building it, and then there will be 
an overplus of officers. Nobody expecis us to have three hundred 
vessels in commission, as Great Britain has. Nobody will ever live 
to see that day, and I do not want to see it. 

Mr. BUTLER. It has been stated by the Senator from Illinois, 
and I believe by the Senator from Kansas, that nothing can be done 
by any committee of Congress, notably by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate, toward making u reform in the Navy. I seein 
a report of the House of Representatives (No. 653) made by Mr. B. 
W. Harris, from the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House, a rec- 
ommendation of the proposed advisory board and of the construction 
of a number of vessels which they say will cost in round numbers 
from twenty-five to twenty-nine million dollars, 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I ask my friend from South Caro- 
lina if he is willing to vote that? 

Mr, BUTLER. [am willing to vote $10,000,000 a year, as is rec- 
ommended by the committee of the House of Representatives of 
which Mr, Harris is chairman, if it can be demonstrated that you 
have a naval administration fit to have those vessels built. I will 
then vote it promptly. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Would you vote it to-day? Here 
is a bill that makes an appropriation of $10,000,000 for constructing 
vessels, I think. Would you vote that? 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir; I would not. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. That is under exceptional circumstances. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would not put it on an appropriation bill, but 
Í say to the Senator that if he will bring in a bill appropriating 
$10,000,000 in pursuance of the recommendation of this advisory 
board I will vote for it to-day. $ 

Mr. HALE. Forhow many years would the Senator vote $10,000,000 


a year? 
Mr. BUTLER. Just so long as may be necessary to get a good 


Navy. 

Mr. HALE. Suppose we voted $10,000,000 a year for five years— 
of course Senators will see that cannot be done—hoW many new 
ante would that give 
oo BUTLER. About sixty-eight, I think, is the recommenda- 

on. 


Mr. HALE. That would take $30,000,000. 
Mr. BUTLER. Isay $30,000,000. I will give the Senator-the ex- 
act number of ships recommended by this report to be constructed: 


SUMMARY OF THE NUMBER, CLASS, TYPE, AND COST OF THE VESSELS THAT run 
BOARD RECOMMEND NOW BE BUILT. 


Two first rate steel, double-decked, unarmored cruisers, having a displacement 
of about 5,873 tons, an average sea s of fifteen knots, and a battery of four 
8-inch and twenty-one 6-inch s. Cost, $3,560,000. 

Six first rate steel, double-decked, unarmored cruisers, having a displacementof 
about 4,650 tons, an average sea speed of fourteen knots, and a battery of four 
8-inch and fifteen 6-inch Cost, 88.532.000. 

Ten second rate steel, single decked, unarmored cruisers, having a displacement 
or hons 8,043 — an average sea speed of thirteen knots, and a battery of twelve 

Twenty fourth-rate wooden cruisers, having a displacement of about 793 tons, an 
average sea spore of ten knots, and a battery of one 6-inch and two 60-pounders. 
Cost, $4,300, 2 

Five steel rams of about 2,000 tons displacement, and an average sea speed of 
thirteen knots. Cost, $2,500,000. 

Five torpedo ee of about 450 tons displacement, a maximum sea speel of 
not less than thirteen knots, and one heavy-powered ritled g Cost, $725,000. 

Ten cruising torpedo-boats, about 100 feet long, and having a maximum speed 
of not less than 838 knots per hour. Cost, $380,000. 

Ten harbor torpedo-boats, about seventy feet long, and having a maxium speed 
of not less than seventeen knots per heur. t. 628.000. 

Total cost of vessels recommended now to be built, $29,607,000. 


Mr. HALE. Now, aside from the small torpedo-boats and things 
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which add nothing to the actual force of the cruising navy, if the 
Senator had the money, which he never will get, you would not get 
a cruising fleet to employ the officers of the Navy upon of over forty 
or forty-five vessels, 

Mr. BUTLER. That remains for the future to determine. I say 
that when a proposition of that kind comes recommended by a com- 
mittee of either branch of Congress upon proper investigation, under 
proper guards, then I will vote for it without the slig test hesita- 
tion; and I believe if the number of vessels provided for in that re- 
port were built it would give employment to all the surplus officers 
now in the United States Navy, except perhaps some of the staff. 

Mr. HALE. What kind of a storm does the Senator from South 
Carolina think would have been raised in this Chamber and in the 
other House if that proposition had come in to appropriate $10,000,000 
this year in money to build ships for the American Navy f 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not think any storm would have been raised. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think it could have been gotthrough? 

Mr. BUTLER. I think so. 

Mr. HALE. Perhaps we shall try it next winter. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will pledge myself to the Senator now that if he 
brings in a report like that, recommended by such officers as Com- 
modore Rodgers and others who were on that board, I will give my 
vote for it, if I am here; and if the Senator is not going to do it 
simply because he anticipates a storm, he will never do it. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator knows that that part of the bill which 
deals with the construction, the increase, of the American Navy is 
taken this year from the recommendations of that board and em- 
bodied in this bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. That part which refers to the building of cruisers. 
That is all. 

Mr. HALE. That part which deals with the building up of the 
Navy is taken from those reports that he refers to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Precisely as to the two vessels; but the commit- 
tee have very studiously ignored every other recommendation of the 
board. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand the Senator from South Carolina to 
be objecting now because the Committee on Appropriations have not 
gone far enough in their recommendation. 

Mr. BUTLER. No. 

Mr. ALLISON. We provide for two cruisers, and he wants more. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator misunderstood me. I did not say I 
would vote for $10,000,000 on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator is stating that the committee falls 
far short of its duty because it only recommends two cruisers. 

Mr. BUTLER, I was not referring to the committee of the Senate, 
and I have no right to refer to the committee of the House. I have 
no fault to find with the Committee on Appropriations, but I think 
they would have done a great deal better to have struck out all the 
legislation in this bill. 

fr, ALLISON. But I understood the Senator a moment ago to sug- 
gest that the Committee on Appropriations had failed in not taking 
up the recommendations of that report and embodying them in this 
bill; thus, among other things, getting rid of the bureau system in 
our Navy. If I recollect aright, the Senator from South Carolina yes- 
terday raised the point of order on the little minutiw that we pro- 
sed in the way of amendments to the changes proposed by the House. 
Je want to be cautious and careful, and now the Senator complains 
that we do not go far enough. 

5 LER. Iam not complaining of the committee of the Sen- 
ate, but I say if they were going into the reorganization of the Navy 
at all, I do not think it was proper on an appropriation bill; the 
had better TEE he itin the direction indicated in this report. 
have no fault to find with the Committee on Appropriations in the 
driblets and small diminutive reformations the chairman has indi- 
cated as striking at the real improvement of the Navy. I confess it 
is so small that I did not see it. 

But that is neither here nor thére, Mr. President. In my judgment 
this whole legislation is wrong; first, because it is on a general ap- 
propriation bill, and, second, because it does not correct the real evil 
of which we have a right to complain. 

No naval officers have app: ed me about this matter. I do not 
think a single one has done so. Much has been said about naval 
officers in the Senate Chamber. My friend from Kansas has spoken 
of them as aristocrats; the Senator from IIlinois has spoken of them 
as aristocrats. I do not know that there is any aristocracy in this 
country but the aristocracy of merit, and I do not know that it is 
any crime for a man to be a gentleman. I do not think thatitought 
to be a crime. If these officers conduct themselves like gentlemen 
they are certainly entitled to that consideration which their services 
to the country command. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have a vote, Mr. President. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, Lam not quite ready for a vote, 
although I appreciate the unwillingness of the Senate to hear much 
longer debate. The motion before the Senate is not confined in its 
general bearings to the mere question whether we shall have a com- 
modore or not. It is made with a yatoe. It aims to strike out 
certain lines upon page 7, and to be followed by other motions strik- 
ing out all the general legislation for the reorganization of the per- 
sonnel of the Navy. 

There are many good things in the bill; there are many good at- 


the objectionable legislation 


tempts in this ponte bill at modifyin, 
of the House; but we were told that if we undertook to meddle with 
this legislation reorganizing the nel we should inflame some- 
body, we should treat the House discourteously. We were warned 
not to create this inflammation. That is unjust to the Honse in the 
first place. The House does not expect us toslavishly agree with it. 
We are here for the purpose of di ing. That is an argument not 
addressed to the merits of the case; it is addressed distinctly to our 
fears. You can say nothing else about it. We are warned to be 
afraid to make a direct issue with the co-ordinate legislative body upon 
this question. It advises us to abandon studying and weighing this 
legislation, this sudden, imperfect, and harsh proposition that is sent 
to us, even, it may be, at the sacrifice of our own deliberate opinion 
of the unwisdom of that legislation. If the appeal means anything 
it means that. It is not alone a reflection upon the House, it is in 
derogation of the rights and dignity of the Senate. It is not an 
argument addressed to the merits of the case, and not an argument 


that ought to be made. 

There is another suggestion in the course of the debate that ought 
not to be made. The t intimation was that there were Senators 
opposed to this bill because they are interested in local navy-yards; 
and yet when we came to the clause restricting possibly, contin- 
gently restricting, the number of navy-yards, not a single Senator 
objected to that. No senator objects to the creation of an adviso 
board; no Senator ohjects to the useful legislation providing for sell- 
ing off the old junk and useless vessels and turning the money into 

e 


A great many arguments and indeed most of the arguments made 
by the Appropriations Committee are notaddressed to the direct merits 
of the case. Icare very little about the special Paragraph now under 
consideration except that it is a part of the objectionable general 
legislation. 

referred, when I spoke before, to the fact that the country has 
been asking something else of us, and something of altogether greater 
importance. The President last December sent a very earnest ap- 
peal to Con for the creation of a navy, not for the destruction 
of what we had of anavy. He said: 

I cannot too strongly urge upon you my eonviction that every consideration of 
eee Ll economy, and honor imperatively demands a thorough rehabilita- 

With a fall sipreciation of the fact that compliance with the su, tions of the 
head of that 8 and of the advisory board must involve 8 
ture of the public moneys, I earnestly recommend such appropriations as will 
accomplish an end which seems to me so desirable. 

N othing can be more inconsistent with true public economy than withholding 
the means necessary to accomplish the objects intrusted by the Constitution to the 
National Legislature. 

So he proceeds to say that nothing is more important than the 
establishment of a navy, and the Secretary of the Navy commenced 
his annual report last December with a similar, and more earnest, 
sa even almost indignant appeal on the condition of the Navy. He 
said: 

The condition of the Navy imperatively demands the prompt and earnest at- 


tention of Congress. Unless some action be had inits behalf it must soon dwindle 
into insi cance. From such a state it would be difficult to revive it into efti- 
ciency without dan; us delay and enormous expense. meies may at any 


Emerge 
moment arise which would render its aid in nsable to the protection of the 
5 and property of our citizens abroad and at home, and even to our existence as 
a on. 

We have been unable to make such an sppropriate display of our naval power 
abroad as will cause us to be respected. The exhibition of our weakness in this 
important arm of defense is calculated to detract from our occupying in the eyes 
of foreign nations that rank to which we know ourselves to be justly entitled. It 
is a source of mortification to our officers and fellow-countrymen Fonerally, that 
our vessels of war should stand in such mean contrast alongside of those of other 
and inferior powers. 


And the Con ‘ional committees have followed in the same strain, 
making an able report upon an able report of an advisory board 
urging us to build a navy; and we were prepared to begin to bnild 
a navy. The Senator from South Carolina represents, I believe, the 
great majority of the Senate and House, as he does the majority 
of the pee le of this country, when he says he is willing even to 
vote $1 000,000 this year to begin to build a navy. But what do 
we get instead of that? Instead of any serious action in that di- 
rection—for I deny that there is any serious attempt even in this 
bill to create a navy; there are two ships of a good kind provided 
for—we are met with a wholly unexpected and tremendous attack 
upon the personnel of the Navy,striking out one hundred and twenty- 
five officers, striking out wholly three grades, knocking out eighty 
lieutenants from the two hundred and eighty, and blocking the pat 
of all the young life and vigor of the Navy in the lower grades. It 
will paralyze the Navy for tive, ten, or fifteen years to pass this bill 
as it came fram the House. 

Our committee did somewhat improve it; and there I come to another 
calamity that betidesthepoorNavy. By aconstruction (which I can- 
not differ from) of the Chair the twenty-ninth rule is held to render 
it impossible for us to improve or meddle with the legislation of the 
House, except merely to strike it out. Theamendments of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations have been stricken out here on the point 
of order, and we are-not allowed to put in a word or change a . 
in that obnoxious legislation by the construction of the rule; by the 
unwise, unstatesmanlike, unjust manner of legislation that prevails 
somewhere we are led down to an appropriation bill with general 
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legislation, and the Senate findsitself bound hand and foot and gagged 
and unable to go one step in that direction even in modification of 
the House’s legislation. ae i 

Now, sir, I wish this vote to carry striking out this paragraph, 
because it is all that is left to us. All that is left is to say ‘‘no” to 
the legislation of the House. Wecannotimprove it. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations itself said “no” to that legislation; they 
thought it was unworthy of our favor without serious amendment ; 
yet its amendments have been ruled out. Then there is nothing left 
to the Senate but to say “no” against this paragraph and all the 
subsequent par phs of that character. À f 

Undoubtedly the right, the sensible, and the wise thing to do for 
this Congress is that suggested by the Senator from California, be- 
cause we do not object to any reduction of the paronae of the Navy ; 
we object to doing itin this manner, and much has been said about 
that particular phrase, „this manner.” Yes, sir, I object to this 
manner of doing it. It is unexpected, harsh, and unjust. The com- 
modores can be stricken out, the lieutenants can reduced, the 
grade of master can be stricken out, a Detter gram oh can be made, 
and a slow and a gradual reduction that will give these young men 
promotion in name and to some extent in compensation, but it can 
only be done decently and wisely by some board composed in part 
of veteran naval officers beyond the reach of temptation, backed u 
by a and sensible report setting forth the manner in full an 
the effect of the proposed changes. i 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, I did not intend to make 
any contribution to the learning brought forth by the Senator from 
Illinois a while ago with regard to the grade of commodore in the 
Navy; but I wish to say a few words to set myself right upon it. 
I attempted to explain to the Senator that I saw a great distinction 
between the title and the rank of commodore and the legal statutory 
grade of commodore. While the one has existed from the founda- 
tion of the Government to the present day, the other has not. The 
rank and title of commodore has existed from the foundation of the 
Government to the present hour independent of statute, while the 
legal grade was not created until 1862. 4 

ere is what a naval authority, Hamersly’s Naval Encyclopedia, 
says—the Senator read from some other encyclopedia, but this is a 
naval encyclopedia : 

Commodore: This rank, of no remote date in the British service, and only now a 
brevet rank, so to speak, 3 of a squadron or a division of 
a fleet, is not noticed in the di aries of the seventeenth century. It is sup- 

5 be N the Spanish “comendador,” one having command over 
ot or & Com) . 

tates Navy comman or having com- 
Beye ——— ie = armen Se Deiene pres hy th 3 — F oned 
as such, and wore a broad 3 distinctive of that rank. In 1802 it was estab- 
lished by law as a fixed rank ; and in July of that year eighteen were commissioned 
on the active and seventeen on the retired list. 


Mr. LOGAN. That is just what I said. ’ 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I understood the Senator differently. I 
understood the Senator to confound the rank and title of commodore 
with the legal grade. 

Mr. LOGAN. Not at all. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Ladmit that the legal grade never was 
created until 1862. 

Mr. LOGAN. I say that the grade, which is called the rank, 
which carries pay, was never created and never existed till 1862; 
that the title existed as an honorary title, but not as a grade or rank. 
That is what I said. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Now, as this amendment proposes to de- 
stroy the legal of commodore, upon the belief that it is neces- 
sary to reduce the number of officers of the Navy, Lam against it 
on the merits, because even admitting all that has been stated by 
the Senator from Illinois and the Senator from Maine as to the top- 
heaviness of the officers of the Navy, I see no necessity for destroy- 
ing the existing ranks in the Navy in order to reduce the number of 
officers. It is not necessary, in my opinion, to destroy entirely, as 
this bili proposes to do, the grade of commodore in order to reduce the 
number of officers. We have now, as has been shown, twenty-five 
commodores on the active list of the Navy. They may be too many; 
but why should the entire grade be destroyed in order to reduce the 
number of officers ? 

I think, as I said the other day, that there is nothing which gives 
life and heart and activity to the Navy more than the hope of pro- 
motion; and when you undertake to take away from a man asa 
captain the ex tion that swells his breast of some day being able 
to be acommodore you destroy to a great extent the efficiency of 
that man’s services. It was upon this principle that this law was 

assed. It has no other meaning, and every reason which induced 
its passage in 1862 is applicable now. 

y do you propose to retain the grade of admiral and rear-ad- 
miral, and to give the power of promotion to the President? 

Mr. LOGAN. We do not propose to touch the grade of admiral or 
vice-admiral. That was stricken out on a point of order yesterday. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Rear-admiral is left. Why is that re- 
tained? I find it in the bill. If there is nothing in the principle 
that promotion encourages efficiency, why not strike this out, and 
all get down on a dead captain’s level? It has been stated that 
there is too much aristocracy in the Navy. I concur with a good 
deal that was said a while ago in regard to the inefficiency of the 


Navy by the Senator from Maine, but I do not blame the officers for 
it. ere is a regulation to-day in existence which requires every 
navy-yard to be commanded by a commodore, and I am one of the 
Senators alluded to by the Senator from Maine the other day who 
happens to have a nayy-yard at his own door. 

LOGAN. Who makes the rules of the Department? A board 
of naval officers. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I was only speaking of the way in which 
this rule is disregarded, that while it is a rule of the Department 
that a commodore shall command a navy-yard, whenever a commo- 
dore is ordered down my way every influence possible is brought to 
bear upon the executive government to get him out of that service, 
although the point is only within thirty hours of the seat of Govern- 
ment. I do not blame the officers; I blame the administration of the 
Navy Department. AsIsaid to an officer some time ago when speak- 
ing on this subject, how would England have retained her posses- 
sions on the coast of Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, the West India 
Islands, if when an unpleasant duty had to be performed she had to 
go to her officers and, in the language of Pinafore, If you please, 
perform this duty?“ 

There has been a great deal of that here. The navy-yard in my 
State now is commanded by a captain, notwithstanding the number 
of commodores in the service without duty, because it is a little hot 
down there. The quarters are good enough for a prince. The rale 
3 a commodore, but the commodores would rather be in the 
shade. 

I do not propose to abolish the rank because of that. I know that 
in former days that service was sought after by the first men in the 
Navy; but demoralization has crept into it, and although there was 
a vast amount of public property to be defended there some time ago 
by the Marine Corps, even when it came to getting a marine officer 
to go, the Secretary of the Navy had almost to beg one to go there 
and command the corps of men in that service. I say all this is not 
to be attributed to the existence of certain ranks in the service, but 
the defect is in the practical administration of the Navy Depart- 
ment. When aman is ordered to a place of duty he ought to be 

uired to go. 

he yard to which I refer is a public work located there, not for 
the defense of my State but placed there at the suggestion of the 
wisest men who ever sat in the councils of this country for the defense 
of the great commerce of the Mississippi Valley; but it isa little hot 
for the officers. So is the island of Cuba hot, but the Spanish Gov- 
ernment has never thought of giving up that as a naval station and 
of requiring their first officers to command there because it isa little 
hot, and they have the yellow fever nearly the whole year around. 
We rarely have it down my way. 

But I do not complain because of the ranks in the service, I think 
they ought to be maintained, and if it is necessary to reduce the num- 
ber of officers I would do so without destroying the existing ranks 
as now established by law; for I sincerely believe that there is a very 
large number of meritorious officers in the list of captains in the serv- 
ice to-day who have earned by the best possible service to the coun- 
try the promatian which is held out to them by existing law, and I 
shall not vote to take that right away. 

There are numbers of able and competent captains in the active 
service to-day, and it is said thət there is no pretense that any right 
is destroyed. Well, Mr. President, after you have gone on twenty 
years under this system of promotion by seniority and promoted cap- 
tain after captain to the rank of commodore, and they are now upon 
the list of commodores, and then their associates in war and in hon- 
orable service are all at once cut off from that right, I ask if that is 
justice to the men that remain? Does it not create inequality? If 
you e to do this thing, why not give it an effect away off in 
the future, when it will not strike down existing hopes and expecta- 
tions as rudely as this bill does? Many men are now on the list of 
commodores who have been the associates of captains in the service 
that have not performed as meritorious service as many of the cap- 
tains; still this bill comes in and says that hereafter no captain in 
the Navy, no matter what his character, his hopes or expectations, 
shall ever be a commodore. I cannot vote for that. 

: Mr. HALE. Now, Mr. President, let us have a vote. Itis getting 
ate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from California, [Mr. MILLER. ] 

Mr. BUTLER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Principal Legislative 
Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McDILL, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
aired with the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Hampron.] If 
e were here, I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, (when his name was called.) I am 

poreo with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GROOME.] If he were 
ere, he would vote ‘‘yea” and I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. PLATT, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Oregon, [Mr. SLATER.] If he were present, Ishould 
vote “‘ yea” and he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. VANCE, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the Sen- 


ator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. MITCHELL.] Not knowing how he 
would vote on this question I withhold my vote. 
The roll-eall was concluded. 
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Mr. FERRY, (after having voted in the negative.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. SAULSBURY.] I understood he 
would vote “yea,” and I should vote “nay” if he were present. I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (after having voted in the nega- 
tive.) Iam paired with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. JOHNSTON. 
I understand he would vote “yea,” and I withdraw my vote. 
should have voted “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Anthony, Grover, Lapham, Van Wyck, 
Bayard, Harrison, Mahone, est, 
Blair, Hawley, oorhees, 
Butler, f Miller of Cal., Walker, 
Cal, Jonas, Morrill, illiams, 
Cameron of Pa., Jones of Florida, Saunders, Windom. 
Farley, Jones of Nevada, Sherman, 

NAYS—22. 
Aldrich, Conger, Hill of Colorado, Morgan, 
Allison, Davis of W. Va., Hoar, umb, 
7 Dawes, Jackson, Zoe. 
Cockrell, Tale’ Logann 
Coke, Harris, Me. an, 

ABSENT—27. 

Beck, Garland, Lamar, Ransom, 
Camden, George, MeDill, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Gorman, McPh Saulsbury, 
Davis of Groome, Miller of N. Y. Sewell, 
Edmunds, Hampton, Miteh: 7 
Fair, Hill of Georgia, Pendleton, Vance. 
Ferry, Johnston, Platt, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I desire to move another amendment not pertain- 
ing now to reorganization but to personnel. Imove tostrike out the 
remainder of the matter upon the same page, (7,) the proviso which 
begins with the word“ and,“ on line 152, and goes on to the word 
„pay,“ on line 162. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The words proposed to be stricken 
out will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

And ù , That whenever on an inquiry had t to law con- 
cernin, E the Navy for nm it shall appear that such 
officer is unfit to perform at sea the duties of place to which it is p: to 

drunkenness g from 


eee 8 hages be 79 AT Oe SOn 75 — own 
misconduct or want of ca not caused by or in consequence of the perform- 
ance of his duty, he Saal wot be laced on Tho retired list of the Navy, and he 


shall be discharged with not more one year’s pay. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I move to strike out that clause, because I am 
not satisfied with the expression ‘‘an inquiry had pursuant to law.” 
The clause directs the dishonorable discharge of an officer with not 
more than a year’s pay. If he ought to be discharged at all dishon- 
orably I should say it should be without any pay. If he is found 
unfit to perform his duties by reason of drunkenn or from any 
cause arising from his own misconduct,” I find no fault with that 
part of it; but this is the doubtful portion: Whenever on an in- 

uiry had pursuant to law concerning the fitness of an officer of the 
Na for promotion.” 83 to that, in the part stricken out 
by the late vote of the Senate, there was a proviso that no officer 
should be promoted ‘‘ unless his mental, moral, and professional fit- 
ness shall have been established according to the provisions of sec- 
tions 1496 and 1497 of the Revised Statutes.” 

That is an inquiry of a board, not a court-martial. Then comes in 
the part I propose to strike out, that whenever on an inquiry had 
pursuant to law.” Isuppose pursuant to these two sections named, 
which is not a court-martial, it is found that he is unfit for duty“ by 
reason of drunkenness, or from any cause arising from his own mis- 
conduct,” he shall be dishonorably discharged. at is to say, it pro- 
vides for the dishonorable discharge of an officer, a terrible punish- 
ment, without the judgment of a court-martial. Buta board sittin 
as these boards do, with a sort of ex parte hearing, not a regular trial, 
finds that an officer is disqualified by reason of his own conduct. 
That may be a sufficient bar against his promotion, because they can- 
not promote him unless his mental, moral, and professional fitness 
shall have been established.” But I do say, and Bopo to the law- 
yers to sustain me—for I am only nominally such—that you have no 
right to put this terrible di upon a man upon the report of a 
board that simply assembles to consider promotion. Therefore I 
move to strike it out. An officer should not go out of service except 
on a judgment of a court-martial. 

Mr. HALE. I am looking to see whether any movement in any 
direction would not be resisted. I see plainl ere is no resistance 
to this. At present, as it stands, any naval officer, by any act of mis- 
conduct on his own part or by getting drunk, can go before a board 
and be put on the retired list. I do not believe that is right. I be- 
lieve where a board find that a man from drunkenness or his own mis- 
conduct is not fit to be poneo that instead of his being rewarded 
by going on the reti list he ought to be . and we give 
him a year’s pay; but if it is better to keep him in ause nobody 
should go out, and you are assailing the American Navy if you want 
to getad den man off, let us keep him and vote this out as the 


Senator proposes. 


Mr. HAWLEY. No, sir. I only ask for such a hearing as a man 
would get if he stole your handkerchief. I do not ask for anything 
more, but give him a fair trial. I do not want any such man in the 
Navy, as the Senator knows; but I object against his being turned 
out and forever dishonored on an er parte hearing by one of the or- 
dinary boards that come together to examine for promotion. 

Mr. ANTHONY. A court of inquiry is not necessarily an ex parte 
tribunal. A court of inquiry is constituted in the same way as a 
court-martial. This proposition, which Iwas very glad to see in the 
bill, embodies a law which has passed the Senate twice, once in the 
last Congress, after full debate, and — in this Congress, without 
any debate. The retired list of the Navy should not be made an 
inebriate asylum. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator before he goes further 
to pause a little on the statement which he at first made. Ido not 
know much about this subject, but, as I understand it, a court-mar- 
tial has its very strict and legal regulations, and among them is areg- 
ulation that its sentence must be approved by the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. ANTHONY. So with a court of inquiry. 

Mr. HOAR. Allow me to state my understanding. Is that true of 
a board of inquiry for mere promotion? I donot find it so laid down 
in the general statutes where the question of the fitness of a party for 
promotion is to be determined that he has any right even to the pres- 
ence of a judge-advocate who, although he represents the Govern- 
ment in a certain sense, sees that fair play is done, that he has any 
right to cross-examine a witness, and still less that he has aright to 
the presence of counsel of his own, or that he has any right whatever 
to the supervision of the President of the United States. 

Mr. ANTHONY. He has all those rights. 

Mr. HOAR. Where are 8 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not know where they are found. I know 
what is the practice. There was an officer here who was before us 
for promotion. I ought not to state what has taken place in execu- 
tive session, but I know that an officer who was examined for pro- 
motion had his own counsel. I refer to a case considered here at 
this session of Con 

Mr. HOAR. Was that aright or a favor? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not know—— 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator from Rhode Island per- 
mit me to interrupt him on that point? 

Mr. ANTHONY. oy: 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. e was permitted to have his own coun- 
sel because the Government employed counsel against him; and it 
was an exceptional case. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No, sir; the Government 0 0 a judge-ad- 
vocate. The candidate employed counsel, and then the court gave 
the Government counsel. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The Secretary of the Navy obtained an 
assi ent from the Department of Justice of a person skilled in the 
law to prosecute that case. I do not care what you call him, whether 
a 3 or a prosecuting attorney; that was the fact. Then 
of course the other party on every principle of reason was entitled 
to counsel for the defense. But the Senator well knows that in a 
great number of instances in which questions of qualification for 
promotion are tried the board has proceeded ex parte, and that com- 
plaints from time to time have come to the Naval Committee that 
the officers whose rights and interests were affected by the judgment 
of the board had not been permitted to put in an a ance before 
them, The other day when I called the attention of the Senator from 
Maine to this very provision, so unjust, and so dangerous in view of 
the practice and course of procesan of these boards, I had in my 
mind the complaints that I have heard from time to time, as a mem- 
ber of the Naval Committee, as to the course of members of these 
boards even in excluding officers from their presence and going on 
and passing upon the question of promotion independent of their 
personal appearance at all. Andif that is to be the rule, then they 
may dismiss a man from the public service under these provisions 
an destroy his hopes forever without giving him a hearing. 

Mr HONY. My friend from Florida is mistaken in is recol- 
lection. A judge-advocate, as he knows very well, is counsel neither 
for the Government nor for the candidate, but is amicus curi. The 
candidate in this case employed counsel, was permitted to employ 
counsel, and then the court of inquiry asked the Secretary of the Navy 
to request the assignment of counsel for the Government; and he 
employed very astute and able counsel and cross-examined the 
witnesses. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I never want to have any such impar- 
tiality exhibited as was exhibited by that judge-advocate, because I 
never read a ch of a prosecuting officer so strong and firm 
against the defendant as that speech was, and I cannot see that he 
represented but one side. 

. ANTHONY. In this ver case the proceedings of the courtof 
inquiry were disapproved by the President, and the case was sent 
back to a new court and the new court of inquiry reversed the first, 
and the officer was confirmed and promoted. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. But I will say, with the permission of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, that there are no established rules or 
principles to guide or control these boards. While the principles 
that regulate a court-martial are well established and a man knows 
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exactly what he has to de 
can make no calculation w 


md upon when he goes before one, he 
tever in respect to the other. 
Mr. ANTHONY. Established eee 


Mr. JONES, of Florida. Established by well understood princi- 
ples of law. f 

Mr. ANTHONY. And so of a court of inquiry. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. We have an unwritten military code 
which governs the proceedings of courts-martial that this special 
board created only to inquire into qualifications for promotion never 
feels itself bound * 

Mr. HAWLEY. ere is no necessity of discussing courts of in- 
quiry, for none such are contemplated in this section, not even the 
poor court of inquiry that is proposed in the proviso of the House: 

That whenever on an inquiry had pursuant to law concerning the fitness of an 
officer of the Navy for promotion, &c. 


Mr. ANTHONY. That requires a board of inquiry. 
Mr. HAWLEY. No, sir; begging theSenator’spardon. What sort 
of inquiry isthat? I read from page 259 of the Revised Statutes: 


Sxc. 1496. No line officer belo-v the grade of commodore, and no officer not of the 
line, shall be promoted to a higher grade on the active list of the Navy until his 


mental, mo: and professional fitness to perform all his duties at sea have been 
8 to the satisfaction of a board of examining officers appointed by the 
President. 


Sec. 1497. In time of no m shall be promoted from the list of com- 
modores to the grade of rear-admiral, on the active list, until his mental, moral, 
and professional fitness to perform all his duties at sea has been established as 
2 in the preceding section. 

Merely a board of examining officers as to these three qualifications 
with regard to promotion. Now, the court of inquiry is quite a dif- 
ferent affair, provided for on page 284 of the Revised Statutes: 

Arr. 56. A court of inquiry shall consist of not more than three commissioned 
ofticers as members, and of a judge-advocate, or person officiating as such. 


Mind you they can give no judgment. They are not intended for 
that, but for inquiry. 

ART. 57. Courts of inquiry shall have power to summon witnesses, administer 
and punish contempts, in the same manner as courts-martial; but the 
shall only s facts, and shall not give their opinion, unless expressly required 
80 to do in the order for convening. 

ART. 58. The judge-advocate, or person officiating as such, shall administer to 
the members the following oath or affirmation: ‘‘ You do swear (or afirm) well 
and truly to examine and inquire, according to the evidence, into the matter now 
before you, without 1 After which the president shall administer to the 
judge-advocate, or person officiating as such, the following oath or affirmation : 
vou do swear (or affirm) truly to record the proceedings of this court and the 
evidence to be given in the case in hearing." 

ART. 59. The whose conduct 


cases not 
officer, be e 


The report of a board of inquiry cannot even be used before a court- 
martial unless you can show that oral testimony cannot be obtained. 
So that a board assembled merely to examine in the ordinary way 
for promotion is directed by this proviso to cs the most tremendous 
judgment that can be given inst an officer. When there is no 

rovision in the world for his being before that examining board, he 
Ess necessarily no legal right to be there and examine witnesses. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to call the Senator’s attention to a pro- 
vision that now exists in the statute in reference to retirement of 
naval officers. Section 1454 provides: 

When said board finds— 


Speaking of the board referred to by the Senator from Connecticut, 
which is a board provided for by law to examine naval officers for 
retirement or for promotion, 


When said board finds that an officer is incapacitated for active service and that 
his 3 not the result of 1 of the service, such officer shall, 
ec 


if said m is Lees. by the dent, be retired from active service on 
ee pay, or wholly retired from service with one year’s pay, as the President 
may 


That is the law as it stands to-day. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mere “incapacity;” no judgment for dishonor- 
able conduct there. 

Mr. LOGAN. But he may be eh Mir out of the service by 
this board, if the President approvesits finding, with one year’s pay; 
and now we only add to that that if the cause is from his intemperance 
or other act of his own then he shall be retired with one year’s pay. 
The only difference between the existing law and this proviso is that 
he is to Do examined by the same board the law now provides in ref- 
erence to incapacity, and we declare that if that incapacity is pro- 
duced py his own misconduct, intemperance, &c., he shall be dis- 
charged. 

Me HOAR. But I do not believe the Senator from Illinois or the 
Senator from Maine will object to such an amendment as will meet 
the objection. Is not the difference this: on retirement for inca- 
pacity the charges are made; the man is brought to encounter the 
charge of his general capacity or not, and the decision of the board 
in that case, although it does not charge him with anything im- 
moral, still must be approved by the President; and not only that 
but the President’s discretion is invoked as to retiring the officer. 
Now, in the provision here theman comes before a board in ordinary 
course to see whether he is fit for promotion; there are no charges 


whatever against him; but in the course of that inquiry, withont 
any charges, without letting him know even what the charges are, 
unless in their discretion they choose—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. He hasthe right to ap before the board. 

Mr. HOAR. He has the right toappear before the board, but that 
is a very different thing. They may adjudge him guilty of the mis- 
conduct stated, and then, without reserving any power to the Presi- 
dent in that case to approve the finding, he shall absolutely be dis- 


Mr. ANTHONY. The President is consulted. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not so understand it. I understand, therefore, 
that you have taken a provision which allows a man to be dismissed 
from the service because he is unable to ponor his duty, without 
any charge of misconduct, in which the law carefully implies that 
the man shall know the charge, and carefully provides for a revision 
by the President, which is, of course, under the advice of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, but the determination still by the President as to 
the form of dismissal, and you transfer that to the case of guilt, 
. him of the right to be charged with guilt and stripping him 
of the right of appeal to the President. Perhaps I misunderstand it. 
Mr. LOGAN. Imerely wish to get the law as it stands fairly before 
the Senate. If the Senator will examine section 1447 of the Revised 
Statutes, which refers to the examination by the board of surgeons, 
and will follow these down, he will find the lew asit now stands pro- 
vides when this examination is made by the board of surgeons, if it 
appears that the incapacity of the officeris not incident to the serv- 
ice, that is to say, that he has not been incapacitated by reason of 
his service ; but if it originated from acts other than the performance 
of his — then, on the 1 of the President, he may be wholly 
retired—that is, dismissed from the service with one year’s pay. 

The only difference between this section in the bill and that par- 
ticular section of the statutes, which refers to the same board pre- 
cisely, the board of surgeons examining for promotion, is that we 

ut in the word ‘‘drunkenness,” and leave out the words“ as the 
ident may direct.” If the words ‘‘as the President may direct” 
were added to this section, the only difference between it and sec- 
tion 1454 of the Revised Statutes would be that the word ‘“drunk- 
enness” is inserted in this bill. This is made to cover exactly the 
cases where men are guilty of drunkenness for years and are retired 
by boards and placed on the retired list and draw their pay. It is 
to provide that that class of men shall not infect the naval service, 
but shall be retired absolutely on one year’s pay. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the Senator from Connecticut 
to another 5 He speaks about courts-martial. He is on 
the Mili Committee, and is a military man. He will find in sec- 
tion 1252 of the Revised Statutes this provision in reference to the 
Army. Speaking of a board, not a court-martial, but a mere board 
of examination, that section provides: 

When the board finds that an officer is incapacitated for active service, and that 
his cog ange is not the result of any incident of service, and its decision is ap- 
proved by the President, the officer be retired from active service, or wholly 


from the service, as the President may determine. The names of officers 
wholly retired from the service shall be omitted from the Army Register. 


That is almost exactly the same provision for retiring officers from 
the Army—not dismissing them by a court-martial, but dismissin 
them by a board and the approval of the President—as that whic 
exists in the Navy. As I said, if you add here the words“ as the 
President may determine,” this section will be substantially the sec- 
tion of the naval law as it now exists, except that the word ‘drunk- 
enness” is inserted in this bill. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not think that would improve it very much. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ihavenothing todo with that, but the Senator is talk- 
ing about courts-martial. Isay men can be dismissed from the Army 
and Navy without a court-martial, and the law has so stood for years. 
There is no necessity to have a court-martial to dismiss a man for 
drunkenness if he goes before a board that examines a man for retire- 
ment. They can decide that he shall be wholly retired ; that is, dis- 
i from the service, and he is dismissed by approval of the Presi- 

ent. 2 

So when you argue that a man ought to be tried by court-martial 
yon had better amend the law you have now, because by the present 

aw he can be dismissed from either service without a court-martial. 

Mr. HALE. I move to insert the words “shall by order of the 
President be discharged.” 

Mr. HOAR. “Provided the finding Ba approvo by the President.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is no harm in that; but it is entire sur- 
plusage. 

Mr. LOGAN. It would have to be done anyhow by the statute. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But there is no objection to putting it in. While 
I wish to weed out the intemperate men from the Navy, I do not wish 
to drive out any sober man on the charge of intemperance; but the 
officers who have been put on the retired list for intemperance, in- 
stead of being dismissed from the service dishonorably, as they ought 
to have been, have rendered that list almost, as I said before, an in- 
ebriate asylum. And the evil does not stop there. Of the officers 

ut on the retired list for drunkenness more than 80 per cent. have 
en put, with the assent of the Senate, back on the active list, and 
there they remain for a year or two, and get a promotion and retire 
in a higher grade than the one in which they were retired by the 
court of inquiry. 
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Mr. ROLLINS. We are all very anxious to reform the Navy. We 
have more officers in the Navy than we want, and it seems to me that 


this is a very good way to dispense with some of them. We want to 
get rid of the poorest if we relieve the Navy of any; and ifso, why 
not rid ourselves of the intemperate men, the men who are court- 
martialed for drunkenness? hy not have those men go ont of the 
Navy, and keep in the Navy the sober men, and not have legislation 
by Congress restoring men to the Navy who have been dismissed for 
intemperance ? 

Mr. FRYE. There may be a difference as to the meaning of in- 
temperance.” 

Mr. ROLLINS. We shall have to go to Maine to settle that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The principle of what I am aiming at is found in 
section 1456 of the Revised Statutes, which reads: 


No officer of the Navy shall be placed on the retired list because of misconduct; 
but he shall be brought to trial by court-martial for such misconduct. 


My point is just this: that if an officer is to have the greatest dis- 
honor placed upon him that can be ee upon him, he ought to be 
heard before it is done. Therefore I move to strike out the clause. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I do not know how the, Senator from Connecticut 

ot the floor from me, but he did it in some way. I had not yielded. 
f agree with the Senator from Connecticut that no man should be 
dismissed from the Navy without having a fair trial ; he should have 
a fair chance to be heard; but in these times when there seems to 
be an absolute necessity for reducing the nel of the Navy, for 
relieving ourselves of some portion of the organization, I simply 
desire to suggest that we should rid ourselves of the worst portion 
of it, of the least deserving; that is all. Therefore I am opposed 
to this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro iempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senator from Massachusetts has an amend- 
ment to the clause before the question is taken on striking out. 
Everybody wants to drive out the drunkards and not have any sober 
men driven out on a false charge of drunkenness, 

Mr. ROLLINS. The trouble heretofore has been that when people 
were dismissed they found a way of getting back, and if they were 
put on the retired list they got back on the active list. I have now 
in my mind the case of an officer in the Navy who applied for a pro- 
motion of some one hundred numbers at this very session of Congress, 
who, when he was called before the board for examination, was so 
intoxicated that he was not able to appear. What I desire is to rid 
the Navy of just such men as that. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think that man was retired as a commander 
and now he wants to be put over the captains and commodores and 
be made a rear-admiral. 


Mr. ROLLINS. It was a modest request to be put over the heads | “" 


of one hundred and twenty-five officers of the Na 
the Senate did not do it. 

Mr. PLUMB. I should like to ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire if that man gets promotion through the action of the Naval 
Committee ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No, sir. The Naval Committee have reported 
against them, but the Senate have voted the Naval Committee down. 
I think the next petition of that kind had better be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. [Laughter.] 

r. ROLLINS. If the Senator from sas will consult the records 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs at this session and find how many 
cases of that kind have gone through that committee favorably and 
been acted on here, if he finds one he will discover something that 
will astonish me. 

Mr. HOAR. If this section be left as it now stands, if I correctly 
understand it, the Senate will be applied to in ninety-five one-hun- 
dredths of all the cases to interfere by special legislation on the 
ground that the officer was not aware of the nature of the charge. 

move to amend by adding after the word “misconduct,” in line 
158, the words having been informed of the e against him,” 
and then after the word ‘ and,” in line 161, to insert ‘‘if the finding 
of the court be approved by the President ;” so that it will read: 

Ik it shall appear that such officer is unfit to perform the duties of the place to 
which it is proposed to promote him, by reason of drunkenness eee 


arising from his own miscond: having been informed of the agains: 
he shall not be placed on the retired stof the Navy, and if the dle of the bond 
be approved by the President he shall be discharged with not more one year's 


y. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is all right. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That will do. 

Mr. ANTHONY. All that is comprised in the three words“ pur- 
suant to law,” but there is no objection to enacting it specifically. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not so understand it. The words “pursuant to 
law ” relate to the inquiry concerning his fitness for promotion: He 
goes before the board and says, “Iam fit for promotion.” Then if 
there is a charge that he is unfit by his own misconduct—— 

Mr. HALE. Everybody admits the amendment if we can get a 
vote on it, 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from eee dae e (Mr. Hoar. ] 

The amendment was a to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Now 1 withdraw my motion to strike out. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Imove to amend by striking out all 


, and I wonder 


after the word “dollars,” in line 167, down to and including the 
word “rank,” in the one hundred and seventy-fifth line. 

Mr. HALE. I raise the point of order there. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. What is the point of order? 

Mr. HALE. That is a clause that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions moved to strike out; the Senate negatived that an: adopted 
the clause with an amendment, so that it already acted on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The following clause has been 
agreed to: 4 

That the active list of lieutenants inthe Navy shall hereafter consist of two 
hundred and 888 and until the number of lieutenants now on the active 
list of the Na be reduced below the number of two hundred no promotion 
shall be made fo fill vacancies occurring in said grade. 

Mr. HALE. That has been agreed to with an amendment posi- 
tively negativing the action of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. What was the 9 7 

Mr. HALE. Changing the number from two hundred to two hun- 
dred and twenty-five. 
aver of California. Does the record show that, Mr. Pres- 
iden 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir; the Secretary says so. 

Mr. MILLER, of Californ: Does that preclude my motion now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can raise the point in 
the Senate. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. If it is out of order now, I will re- 
serve the motion until the bill comes into the Senate. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I desire to submit an amendment. On page 6, 
after the word “dollars,” in lines 129 and 130, I propose to insert: 

That all officers of the Navy now on or who hereafter may be placed on the re- 
tired list shall be entitled to receive annual pay only at the rate prescribed by law 
for retired officers of the grade in which pea sp pA were or may be re „ 


The object of this amendment is to cure the evil brought about by 
special acts of Congress; and inasmuch as public attention has been 
drawn to this, I want as far as we can to cure that evil. I will not 
occupy the time of the Senate, but will simply call attention to the 
condition of the Navy retired list as shown by this statement: 


l 


70, 725 
4, 600 
4, 200 
6, 050 
6, 650 
92, 225 
34, 350 
5, 500 
8, 525 
3, 150 
1, 425 
n A T 52, 900 
10 27, 300 
29, 700 
81, 205 


g 
8 


57, 365 
. HALE. This is a good amendment; I hope the Senate will 

adopt it. 
. ANTHONY. The amendment is proper enough, but it does 


not prevent Congress from passing special legislation. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Wecan look ean ‘or that. The Naval Committee 
will take care of that. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is the law now. 


Mr, LOGAN. Oh, no. 
Mr. ANTHONY. Certainly; the law says there shall be no in- 
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crease of pay of a retired officer by reason of his promotion on the 


retired list. 

The PRESIDENT pro e. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New ire, | Mr. ROLLINS. 

Mr, JONES, of Florida, Let us understand this thing. If thisis 
a work of supererogation let usunderstandit. I would ask the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, who is so familiar with all existing laws 
relative to the Navy, to refer, if he can, to that law now which au- 
thorizes an officer who retired, I will say with the grade of com- 
modore, to receive the pay of a rear-admiral, or any law on the 
statute-book under which an officer of the Navy retired with an in- 
ferior rank can receive the pay of a higher I want to see the 
statute that authorizes it, and if this is a thing that is done without 
authority of law I want to know it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. It is not done without authority of law. I took 
up the other day in the Senate the case of Rear-Admiral Sands on 
the retired list to illustrate the effect of ial legislation upon re- 
tirement. I went through carefully myself and placed in the RECORD 

the laws, the time when the acts were passed, and all relating thereto 
or all that was necessary to understand the reasons why Captain 
Sands, who was retired as s apain; should to-day be a rear-admiral 
on the retired list, and instead of receiving $1,738 a year, which he 
did receive when retired, he now receives $4,500 a year. 

This amendment, if adopted, will simply provide that every man 
who is now upon the retired list shall receive hereafter just the pay 
of the e which he had when he was retired. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The Senator proposes to cut down the 
retired pay of these officers. 

Several Senators. No, no. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Is that it? 

Mr. HALE. I would not undertake to agree to anything of that 


kind. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I want the Senate to understand how this thing 
has been brought about. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I say here that there is no general law 
on the statute-book La (a make the assertion broadly—which 
authorizes the Treasury Department to pay an officer who has been 
retired according to the pay belonging to a higher grade when he is 
retired at a lower one, and if this thing has n done it has been 
done under ee legislation 8 6 to special cases. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Certainly. ve stated more than once that 
this is the result of several special acts of Congress ingeniously dove- 
tailed together, so that they take a man from the rank of captain 
and make him a rear- iral and give him, instead of $1,738 a year, 
$4.500 a year. That is the sort of legislation I desire to rip up by 
the roots. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Let me understand your purpose. 

Mr. ROLLINS. That is my purpose. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. That is what I said it was a While ago, and 
I knew it; but when it was undertaken to repeala general law which 
it was said authorized this increase of pay, it was found that there 
was no law for it; and if anything is done in this case it will be to 
destroy the retired pay grn to those gentlemen. Ido not know the 
special circumstances of their cases, Years have passed by since those 
laws were passed; they enjoy those rights under existing special en- 
actments, and if it is your p to take their rights away, why not 
say so, and let Senators understand it. 

ie. ROLLINS. I will tell you what the practical effect of the 
amendment is. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let it be read. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Very well. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The amendment is to insert, after the 
word ‘‘dollars,” in line 130: 

That all officers of the Navy now on, or who hereafter may be placed on, the re- 
tired list shall be entitled to receive annual pay only at the Tate prescribed by law 
for retired officers of the grade in which such officers were or may be retired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is not right. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It applies to officers now on the retired 
list, and is intended to relate to them. 

Mr. HAWLEY. L raise the point of order against it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Let us see what the practical effect is. Take the 
first man on your retired list. He wasretired as a captain on $1,738 


a year. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not want to interrupt my friend, but I 
reserve the point of order on the amendment. 

Several Senators. Make it now. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Iam on the floor. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I make the point of order now. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Iam on the floor, 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Raise your question and see whether you can take 
me off the floor. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The point of order is that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire is not in 
order under Rule 29. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem 

Mr. ROLLINS. I shoul 
order. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. 


e. The point of order is well taken. 
like to say a word about the point of 


I object to anything being said 


about the point of order, because the rules require that points of 
order shall be decided without debate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is well taken. 
Mr. HALE. The Senator from New pshire is cut short in his 
untimely crusade for reform. 
ae ELE Will the Presiding Officer decide the point of 
order 
The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair has decided that the point 
of order is well taken. 
Mr. ROLLINS. Ia from the decision of the Chair. 
3 CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I move to lay the appeal on the 
e. 
Mr. COCKRELL. But the Senator from New Hampshire has the 


oor, 

Mr. ROLLINS. Ithink a poor man like me ought not to be taken 
cathe hd in this way. 

Mr. E. Iam interested in seeing what a good time the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire will have in reforming anything. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New . 
has the floor. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Lappeal from the decision of the Chair, out of no 
disrespect to the Chair; but the Senate of the United States always 
votes anything in order that it desires to put on a bill; and fhere- 
fore I shall conclude, if a css oe of the Senate vote that this is 
not in order, that they are opp to this very much needed reform 
with reference to the retired list. That is my theory. Now, let us see 
how much injustice this will doto Admiral Sands. He received when 
he was retired as a captain $1,738 per annum. To-day he receives 
$4,500 by reason of these special acts, that seemingly are in direct 
violation of law. If he receives three-fourths of the sea pay which 
he would be entitled to to-day asa retired captain, he 9 receive 
three-fourths of $4,500, or $3,375 a year. 

Here he has been going on, year after year, receiving pay which 
he was perhaps legally entitled to by reason of these special acts, 
but when you take into consideration the way in which they were 
obtained by amendments upon appropriation bills, by special acts at 
various sessions of Congress, understood by but few, I say that it is 
not doing him 55 injustice, and I say that it is a reform which is 
very much needed. Since the retired list has been brought to the 
attention of the Senate and of the country, and the wickednesses of 
it have been 8 out, I say that for the Senate to hesitate now 
is unwise. I hope therefore a . of the Senate will vote that 
this amendment is in order and that this evil may be cured. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. If anything could convince me of the un- 
wisdom of this legislation on appropriation bills, the position of the 
Senator who has qot taken his seat would be sufficient. He pro- 
posos now at this late day of the session, by an amendment of this 

ind, following the example of the Appropriations Committee, to 
strike down the rights of these gentlemen that have been built up. 
They have rights here. They are honorable officers of the United 
States Navy. Those laws were not passed without some reason for 
them, and surely they ought not to be repealed in this way without 
au opportunity of a hearing being given to the parties whom they 
so greatly affect. I was not in Congress when Admiral Sands was 
retired. All I know of him is that he is an honorable and dis- 
tinguished man, and there must have been equities in his case or it 
would not have been done. But I was at a loss to understand a while 
ago the position of the Senator, and there was so much said about 
the retired list that I really thought I was ignorant of the law re- 
lating to 5 because I knew of no law which authorized any 
additional pay to be given to an officer when retired on one rankin 
accordance with law. There is certainly no general law, and these 
are all executed cases ; they are not executory. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Will my friend tell me if there 
was 5 law for it how he accounts for it in the case of two hundred 
men 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. They do not stand on any general law. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. How do they get money in addi- 
tion to what they received when retired under the general law ? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Gentlemen come in here with a lot of 
cases which prove nothing. The statutes are not produced, but they 
publish a lot of tables. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Here are the originals. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I have seen enongh of the tables to know 
that they cannot be relied upon. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. They are signed by the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Before I would take away the rights ofa 
dog I would have an inquiry into the circumstances under which 
these additional allowances were made, and would not with a sweep- 
ing amendment like this, twenty or thirty years after these acts 
were passed, go to work and repeal them in this way. If it was a 

neral law controlling this subject it would be another thing, but 
eae laws have been executed, and they are expiring to a certain 
extent. 

Mr. HALE. What is the question before the Senate! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate ? 

Mr. HOAR. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 
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Mr. LOGAN. I do not want to make a speech, but to put a state- 
ment on record, if the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

Mr. LOGAN. In answer to theremarksof the Senator from Florida 
about the great wrongs that are being done the Navy, or going to 
be done, I Want to call his attention to a record which stands undis- 
rsons in the Army 
and some as major- 


puted. After the war was over a great many 
were retired by special act as brigadier-gene: 
generals, when they never held such rank. 

There were some thirty or forty of them. I introduced a bill simi- 
lar in terms to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
Hampshire to this bill, and it pa the Senate almost unanimously, 
went to the House, was passed by the House, and became a law. 
Under it those gentlemen who were on retired pay which they were 
never entitled to were reduced and stand uced on the record 
to-day. If the provision here is Lg to officers of the Navy, why 
was that not unjust to officers of the Army? They came here and 
lobbied through bills and got rank they never had in the Army and 
got the pay of that rank; and we reduced them, and they stand 
reduced to-day. The same thing ought to be done in the Navy. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Not without examination. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. ROLLINS called for the yeas and nays; and they were or- 
dered. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No Senator can vote against this, Whatever 
may be his views upon the amendment, it is certainly out of order, 

Mr. BECK. I voted for this amendment in committee; I would 
vote for it again; but—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is not debatable. 
The motion is to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. BEC I have no question that the ruling of the Chair was 
right; and even to accomplish a purpose that I favor I cannot vote 
that it was hier 

155 DAVIS, of West Virginia. I agree with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mn HOAR. I raise another point of order. I ask the Chair to 
enforce the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is not debatable. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I understand that, but I must vote 
to sustain the Chair, like Senator from Kentucky. 

The 555 Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DA (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Oregon, (Mr. Grover.] I should vote yea,“ if he 
were here. 

Mr. BUTLER, (when Mr. HaMpTon’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. Hampton] is paired with the Senator from Colorado, 
[Mr. CHILCOTT, 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, (when his name was called.) I am 

ired with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Groomr.] If he were 

ere, I should vote “yea,” 

Mr. VANCE, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. MITCHELL. } 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. FERRY. Lam paired with the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. 
SAULSBURY.] Were he here, I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] is paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WILLIAus.] 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 15; as follows: 


YEAS—29, 
Aldrich Conger, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Anthony Davis of W. Va., Jones of Florida, Sawyer, 
Beck, Farley, Jones of Nevada, £ 
Blair, Hale, ellogg, Voorh 
Butler, 5 Logan Windom 
Cali, fee A MeDill, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill of Colorado, McMillan, 
Cameron of Wis., oar, Mahone, 
NAYS—15. 
Brown, George, Miller of Cal., Rollins, 
Cockrell, Si x Morgan, est, 
Coke, Jonas, Plumb, alker. 
Frye, Maxey ' 
ABSENT—32. 

Allison, Ferry, Johnston, 
Bayard, Garland, Lamar, Saulsbury, 
Camden, Gorman, Lapham, Saunders, 
Chilcott, Groome, MoPherson, Sewell. 
a of IIlinois, come —.— 1 N. Y., cae 

wes, Hampton, ance, 
Edmunds, Harr, Pendleton, Van Wyck, 
Fair, Hill of Georgia, Platt, W: 

So the a was laid on the table. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President—— : 

Mr. HALE. I ask the Senator from Florida to let me make a 
request. I ask unanimous consent that the five-minute rule be ap- 


55 to other amendments. I am very desirous, and I think every- 
y will sympathize with me, to get the bill through to-night. I 
do not know of any amendment that will be offered which will give 
rise to debate. Certainly that will help us to get through, and I 
make that request, 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. 


Ido not think itis possible to get through 
the bill to-night. 


Mr. HALE. I shall ask the Senate to stay here. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. KE I ask the Senator from Florida to move that the 
Senate go into executive session. 

Mr. Here we have been four days on this bill, and it is 
very essential that we should pass it to-night. Iam willing to stay 
and work as hard on it as anybody else to get through. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. We want to consider the sundry 
civil bill on Monday. 

Mr. HALE. We want to have the 7 civil bill considered the 
first thing on Monday morning, and if this bill goes over until Mon- 
day morning, with the right of adding amendments and debate and 
discussion, it will take the whole day Monday. If we sit here an- 
other hour to-day we can finish it under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. There are a great many important mat- 
ters in the bill that have not been debated. For one, I am unwill- 
ing to accede to the five-minute rule on this bill. 

r. HALE. I think everybody will agree to apply the rule. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. If the Senator from Maine can finish the 
bill to-night I am willing to “ sit it out,“ but I feel confident it can- 
not be done. 

Mr. HALE. Let us see if all Senators will a to the proposi- 
tion to apply the five-minute rule to other amendments. 

The P IDENT 2 tempore. Is there unanimous consent that 
upon all other amendments the five-minute rule be applied ? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I object. 

Mr. HALE, All agree except the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. No; they do not. Several besides me 
8 to the 1 amar of the rule. 

r. BUTLER. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, (at five o’clock and three minutes p. m.) My 
motion to adjourn was in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Florida that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was not to. 

Mr. BUTLER. I desire to offer the amendment to section 2 of 
which I gave notice. I move to strike out all after the word“ and,“ 
in line 13 of that section, down to the word“ Treasury,“ inclusive, 
in line 18, and to insert: 

The Secretary of the Navy shall report the same to Congress at its next session. 


Mr. HALE. Under the action of the Senate in regard to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] I do not wish 
to take up any time upon that, and I do not, 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I think it will pass the Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to strike out 
after the word “and,” in line 13 of section 2, 5 to and including 
the word Treasury,” in line 18, as follows: 

All such stores and supplies as shall be found by boards of 5 to be 
unserviceable for use in the Crap prov gor be condemned and sold in the manner 
hereinafter provided for the sale of old materials, and the proceeds thereof, after 


deducting the cost of such appraisal, condemnation, and sale, shall be into 
the Treasury. 

And to insert: 

The Secretary of the Navy shall report the same to Congress at its next session. 


Mr. LOGAN, What is the idea of that? 

Mr. HALE. It is only to provide for reporting, instead of selling. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. To report what there is. 

The PRESIDENT tem, The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Sonth Carolina. 

Mr. PLUMB. I ask for a division. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the time will not be taken up by calling the 


yeas and 77 fo 

Mr. BUTLER. I will try a division first. 

Mr. LOGAN, I want to ask a question, for the amendment goes 
a good way if Senators will notice it fora moment. It covers stores 
and pe it covers supplies for the Navy; it covers the provis- 
ions. e amendment would prevent spoiled provisions or any- 
thing like that from being sold until reported here at the next ses- 
sion, Such things would be in a good condition then! 

Mr, COC L. It applies to stores and supplies. 

Mr. LOGAN, Stores and supplies for the Navy. 

Mr. BUTLER. It does not interfere at all in the way indicated by 
the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. LOGAN. All right. 

Mr, BUTLER. n of the Navy or other officers of the 
Navy can still go on under existing law. 

Mr. HALE. I do on account of the delay what I thought I would 
not do. I make the point of order against the amendment, that it 
changes existing law. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am very much surprised at that after it was the 
distinct announcement by the Senator from Maine that he would not 
make the pane of order. 

Mr. E. I did notintend to make the point of order, but there 
is so much delay that I feel compelled to do so. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is certainly a violation of the solemn agree- 
ment made. 

Mr. HALE. By no means. 
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Mr. BUTLER. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 


Mr. HALE. I decline to permit the Senator to make any such 
statement. 
Mr. BUTLER. I do not mean to be disres ful to the Senator 


from Maine; but I say it is a practical violation of the solemn agree- 
ment made at the time, for I called attention to it, andthe Senator 
said he would not make a point of order. 
Mr. HALE. To this amendment? 
Mr. BUTLER. To any amendment. 


ment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That agreement was not made. I protested 
against it and reserved the right to make a point of order myself. 

fr. HALE. I said when the Senator offered this amendment that 

under the action of the Senate on the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky I would not make any resistance, and now, if we can vote 
upon the amendment without discussion, (the Senate understands it 
well enough,) I am willing to vote rather than have delay, after the 
Senate has declined to adjourn, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to; there being on a division—ayes 20, 


noes 19. 

Mr. VANCE. On page 3, line 57, after the word“ men,“ I move to 
insert: 

But these provisions shall not apply to cadets now in the Naval Academy. 

Mr. HALE. L have an amendment here that I will offer that I 
think the Senator will accept. It is a committee amendment thatI 
tried to offer a little while ago, but had to send for the papers. I pro- 
pose to insert: 

Nor deprive of such en any graduate who may complete the six years’ 
course during the year e 

That not only sppe to graduates already but there are some 
whose complete fin: uation will not take place until after that. 
This was drawn by the Secretary of the Navy to cover the point 
of the Senator from North Carolina, and to cover all graduations this 
year. ; 
“ Mr. VANCE. There area number of cadets there now who will not 
graduate for four years, and what is asked of them? They entered 
the Navy under the supposition that they would graduate like other 

aduates and be entitled to some promotion in the naval service. 
f think the operation of law should only be against those who en- 
ter the Academy after the passage of the law. I offer the amend- 
ment which I indicated. 

Mr. HALE. I make the point of order that it changes the law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I make the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Now, does the Senator from Maine 
wish to offer his amendment ? 

Mr. VANCE. Let me understand this thing. Does the Chair hold 
that my amendment is a change of law? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VANCE. It is an amendment to the text of the bill as it came 


I gave notice of this amend- 


from the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It changes the law. 

Mr. VANCE. Itdoes not change the law; it is a change of a pro- 
posal to change the law. 

ME COCKRELL. Thatis precisely what we decided against yes- 
terday. 

The. PRESIDENT pro tem It is gov legislation. 

Mr. VANCE. Then I will move with permission, if the Senate 


thinks the amendment is not in order, to strike out the whole pro- 
vision in reference to cadets in the Naval Academy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. From what point to what point? 

Mr. VANCE. emg, m line 29, after the word „provided,“ 
and running down to line 59. I move to strike out the whole of that 
clause. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The matter proposed to be stricken 
-ont will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


That hereafter there shall be no appointments of cadet-midshipmen or cadet- 
engineers at the Naval Academy, but in lieu thereof naval cadets shall be a 


pointed from each Con, onal district and at , as now provided by law for 
cadet-midshipmen, and all the und ustes of the Naval Academy shall here- 
after be designated and called naval cadets ;"’ and from those who successfully 


complete the six years’ course appointments shall hereafter be made as it isneces- 
sary to fill vacancies in the lower grades of the line and Engineer Corps of the 
Navy and of the Marine Corps; And provided further, That no greater number of 
appointments into these es shall be made each year than shall equal the num- 
ber of vacancies which has occurred in the same es during the preceding year; 
such appointments to be made from the uates of the year, at the conclusion o; 
their six years’ course, in the order of merit as determined by the academic 

of the Naval Academy ; the assignment to the various corps to be made by the 
Secretary of the Navy upon the recommendation of the academic board, But 
nothing herein contained shall reduce the number of es ed poe from such grad- 
nates below ten in each year. And if there be a surplus of graduates, those who 
do not receive such appointment shall be given a certificate of graduation, an hon- 
orable discharge, and one year’s sea pay, as now provided by law for cadet-midship- 
men; and so much of section 1521 of the Revised Statutes as is inconsistent here- 
with is hereby repealed. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, only one word. This is that portion 
of the bill that deals with the constant supply that is being injected 
into the Navy, thereby making constantly an overplus. If the Sen- 
ate chooses now to strike this out, to not only strike out all in rela- 


tion to the upper grades but also this attempt that has been made 
z proren, the overplus of graduates, it has the right and the power 


othat. That is what this does. I am not going to discuss it 
any further, only stating just what it is, so that every Senator may 
vote with his 1 open I move tolay the amendment on the table. 
Mr. BUTLER. the Senator from Maine will pardon me one 
moment, I perhaps used language a while ago that I should not have 
done, and if what I said was offensive to the Senator, as a matter of 
course I meres it very much. I had no idea of making any reflec- 
tion upon him. Now, I want to convince the Senator that I was 
right in saying what the ment was and that he was wrong. 
he PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Harris in the chair.) The 
Chair would state to the Senator from South Carolina that the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Maine to lay the amendment on the table is 
not debatable. 
Mr. BUTLER. I will then ask the Senator to suspend it one mo- 
ment while I read from the RECORD., 
Mr. HALE. Very well. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is temporarily with- 
wn 


drawn. 
r Mr. BUTLER. Yesterday the following debate occurred on this 
oor: 


Mr. BUTLER. I should like to get a little information. What course has been 
adopted on this bill? Is it proposed to go through with the bill and act upon the 
8 e r first before any amendment is suggested on the floor of 

o Sena 

Mr. HALE. That order was adopted the other day when the bill was first called 


up. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have several amendments that I desire to offer. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to say here, notwithstanding the raling of the Chair, that, so 
far as I am concerned, I do not propose to insist upon technical points. Realizing 
that the bill contains legislation, and that any matier that is pertinent to the Nav: 
and to its organization and — Peas ought to be considered, when we get thro 
with the amendments of the committee, and any proposition is made, I shall not 
insist on enforcing the ruling of the Chair. Is be glad if, in the same spirit, 
all Senators will withhold objections to the committee amendments. As we go 
along, one by one let us consider them, discuss them, and modify them, if we will, 
or strike them out. I shall be very glad if, in the same spirit that I announce m 
course of action, on the other Ade shall fail to make points of order, an 
in that way we shall have everything considered. 

Mr. Rolls. We might reach an amicable arrangement on that point if the 
Senators on the floor were allowed to offer their amendments to the bill as we pro- 
gress. Then we can see how far liberty is extended to members of the Senate. I 
want to secure for each member of the Senate and for each committee of the Senate 
the same rights and er which are extended to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and that is all. that can be extended to us I am satisfied. 

Mr. Hare. But let me ask the Senator 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair make a suggestion. If the arrange- 
ment * . — is not ca.aied out in good faith, the Senator from New Hampsh 
can in t eee eee 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. hat fairer proposition could be made than mine, 
that we proceed in ce with the order adopted the other day to take — 
the committee amendments? When we come to those amendments, any amend- 
ments that are offered to those amendments I shall not object to even if theydo 
involve new legislation, provided they are pertinent, and then when we get through 
any ral 8 that anx Senator has to strike out half a dozen pages in 
the Ui like that of the Senator from California, I shall not object to, and we shall 


have a vote upon that. 
Mr. BUTLER. That is exactly the point on which I wanted to get information. 
I propose to strike out all that portion of the bill which is legislation. 
HALE. I shall make no point of order 


order there are of any kind as to being germane or as to being new I. 
as to changing law, I will not make any point of order. I do not want 


in that way. 

That was the basis of the assertion which Imade. Perhaps Istated 
it too cee but for that I have made the amende to the Senator. 

Mr. HALE, I wish to say that yesterday afternoon when we were 
ee with an understanding which was not of course a bind- 

g agreement, but an understanding that ought to be just as binding 
with pene I thought and stated at the time that the Senator 
himself infringed certainly upon 1 of the agreement 
when he persistently interposed his point of order to the provision 
of the Senate Committee on Appropriations upon an amendment that 
was admittedly very much better than the House Seley and stated 
that his object was to strike out everything. I consider that that 
was going ond what anybody had considered or talked of, andI 
had no thought that any such point was to be made. I did not con- 
sider after that, and when the Senator had insisted upon that, he 
Sa age that anybody was held not to make points of order. 

. BUTLER. I should like to ask the Senator if I gave him any 
assurance that I would not make a point of order? That cannot, 
when I avail myself of a right which opary have, absolve him of 
m promise. I gave no assurance that I would not make a point of 
order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I renew the motion to lay the amendment on 
the table. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the Senator to withdraw the motion. I wish 
to say something on the merits of the proposition; it is a very im- 
portant matter indeed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri with- 
draw the motion to lay the amendment on the table? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iwithdrawit. The Senator from Maine has the 
bill in charge, and he may renew it. 

MTAL . Iaskunanimous consent that the five-minute rule be 
applied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the adoption 
of the five-minute rule? 

Mr. VANCE. There is. 


tion or 


on that. I do not care what points of 
fhe bill ren 


g 
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Mr. HALE. Then I move to lay the amendment on the table. 
Mr. HOAR. I ask the Senator from Maine having charge of the 


bill to it me to state what is the main subject before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine with- 
draw his request for the adoption of the five-minute rule? 

Mr. HALE. I will withdraw it for the Senator's inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts is 
recognized. . 

Mr. HOAR. I do not know a great deal about this bill, but I do 
know that this provision will be a source of very serious disappoint- 
ment to a great many very worthy young men. The text of the bill 
which itis now proposed to strike out destroys altogether the ex- 
isting system of cadet-engineers and compels persons who are to be 
employed in the Navy in the e of engines, in the con- 
struction of engines, who are to understand all in regard to steam- 
machinery, to be taken from the cadets at large. 

There has been, as I understand it, a policy in existence in the 
management of the naval school for some years pant, under a law 

about eight or nine years ago, under which boys who did not 
pass the usual competitive examination, or did not obtain the usual 
recommendation of a member of Congress in any way as suited to 
the general duties of an officer, the charge of a ship, who did not ex- 
pect to become admirals or commodores or famous, eminent officers, 
still having a special inventive genius, were permitted to go and re- 
ceive an education as cadet-engineers and were employed afterward 
in the special charge of the machinery, the engine, upon the ship. 

I have known in my own neighborh which is a community of 
mechanics, boys who manifi in early life great mechanical and 
inventive genius, who were eager to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity, A who undoubtedly would be extremely useful men to the 
Government. They never would have thought of ming ordinary 
officers in the Navy any more than they would have thought of going 
to West Point. 

The bill as it stands utterly strikes out and destroys that policy on 
which we have been acting. If that is passed itis proper to say so, 
but it seems to me to determine that question by laying on the table 
a motion to strike out the text of the bill is not reasonable. Unless 
there is some good reason stated by the honorable Senator from Maine, 
I hope the motion will not prevail. 

I trust the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina will pre- 
vail, for I am sure the naval war is to be very largely hereafter a 
war of invention, of mechanical skill. Our policy—and that is the 

licy of the committee—is to have a small navy in time of ee 
but we expect, if we have to encounter England, or encounter ce, 
or Italy, or Spain, to draw largely on the source which isafforded by 
the inventive genius of our mechanics and artisans. 

It was a deliberately adopted policy of Congress to have this 
special school for cadet-engineers, to give them a special training, to 
put them in the special place where they could be made useful in the 
service of the Government. Gentlemen who have studied this sub- 
ject more than 1 have may assign very good reasons for the total and 
sudden destruction of that policy, but it ought not to be destroyed 
without good reason. 

Mr. HALE. Let me call the Senator’s attention to what he may 
have overlooked, The committee believed, and that was the theo 
on which the House proceeded, that hereafter all naval cadets shoul 
embrace in their education not only the duties appertaining to line 
officers but of engineer officers. The engineer officer has become an 
important component part of the management and dance of the 
ship; in fact so much so that hereafter the man who commands a 
ship or is an executive officer of a ap oris an officer upon it ought 
to have not only the general knowl ge now gained by line officers 
but he ought to know the engineer officer's part besides. 

The object of this is that the course shall embrace all, and the bright 
boys that the Senator refers to from Massachusetts and elsewhere, 
who go in now will not only get the benefit of the engineer course 
but of all the other course besides. The committee has no doubt, 
and I have no doubt personally, that it is entirely competent under 
a judicious course for the engineer-cadet, when he is uated, to 
be competent not only to command the ship in action, not only to 
command her with reference to sailing and her other movements, 
but to know all about the engineering part, and there ought to be 
hereafter no division—not to have an engineer crew and what are 
called the line of officers. In a few years all this will cease because 
the naval officers will have to know both sides. That is what we 
are seeking to do. 

Mr. HO. It seems to me you might as well undertake to say 
that the surgeons should be taken from the naval officers at large 
as to say that the mechanics should. It is a special genius, a special 
gift, a apoa tagte, a special skill, which is manifested in early life. 

Mr. HALE. How is that regulated? The boys go in there by 
appointment; there is no special gift to the cadet, but a privilege as 
a cadet. 

Mr. HOAR. I know they do; but boys who go there as cadet- 
pi, ape are boys who have manifested remarkable mechanical 
skill. 


Mr. HALE. If those boys want to go to Annapolis and want to 
be appointed for that very reason, we get the benefit of their special 
skill ; the more of them the better. 

Mr. HOAR. There may be many of them very unfit for the ordi- 


nary accomplishments and duties of a seaman and officer. 
who goes to sea and becomes a brave, a venturous, 
whether an accomplished 


The boy 
ing sailor, 
ntleman or not, is one kind of a boy. 
A boy who into a machine shop and is capable of inventing new 
machinery, improving projectiles, and repairing an engine that is 
out of order isan oom al different kind of a boy, and the capacity 
is shown in early youth. 

I have quite a number of applications to recommend boys for cadet- 
engineers, and they are boys as I said who never would think of 
being, never would desire to be, naval officers. They never would 
expect to go where they were liable to be assigned to command a 
ship, and they never want to be. 

As I said, it seems to me that this is one of the most important 
matters that can come up with reference to our existing naval policy. 
I defer very much to the r of the Senator from Maine in all 
these things, and I manifested that by changing my mind on hearin 
one sais gas ee in regard to a pood deal of the policy of the bill. 

Mr. I wish to say that I doubt if I have any judgment on 
naval matters, for there is nothing whatever that is attempted that 
has not met with this persistent resistance. We are trying to rem- 
edy the lower grade which gentlemen in discussion said they wanted 
to remedy, but not the upper one; but the moment we approach it 
we are met with the same resistance. Ide not say that it is not 


right. 
Air. VANCE. If the Senator will allow me, I should like to say 
ee nih met with some considerable resistance in trying to modify 
he bill. 
Mr. PLUMB. I want to say a word, if my friend from North Caro- 
lina yields, 
Mr. VANCE. Certainly. I will talk after everybody else is done. 
Mr. PLUMB. The general pu , a8 I understand it, of this pro- 
vision has been to consolidate all the elements of education at the 
academy, and make every officer educated at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment ci Suey iving him all the qualifications, all the facili- 
ties that can afforded by education, and not to have a man who 
is an engineer and not a naval officer proper, not aman who is a naval 
officer proper and not an engineer, but to have a man who embraces 
within himself as a part of his education all the qualifications neces- 
to command a ship and to control its machinery. 
he view which I expressed the other day in regard to the func- 
tions to be performed in case of war and the sudden enlargement of 
the Navy I will repeat now to this extent, that I believe every grad- 
uate of the Naval Academy ought to come out of that institution 
thoroughly informed in regard to all the machinery of the Navy. He 
ought to be qualified not only to do duty on board wy ss a captain 
or à commander but as a controller and manager of its machinery. 
A qeni to be qualified to instruct. 
. r Will the Senator from Kansas permit me to suggest 
a poin 


. PLUMB. Yes, sir. 8 

Mr. MAXEY. I regard one of the test merits of the course at 
West Point to be that every cadet there is taught every branch of 
the service, civil engineering, military engineering, artillery, cav- 
alry, infantry, ordnance, it makes no difference what it is; he is 
qualified for any branch of it; and this principle applies to the same 
extent here. 

Mr. PLUMB. Ithink so. Thesuggestion of the Senator from Texas 
is entirely pertinent to this discussion. We angat to educate our 
engineers, our cadet-midshipmen ; we ought to educate every person 
whom we bring into the academy at reps . in every branch of 
the naval service. Every one who goes out of it ought to be quali- 
fied to take any position in the Navy, to give instruction to those 

ple who may come under him and not to be educated in a single 
ranch of the service. In that respect I think the provision of the 
bill as it came to us from the House is most wise. 

There is some sort of assumption in the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina that there is some right, some privilege on the 
part of those persons who have gone to the academy now to be pro- 
moted according to the condition of things when they entered the 
Navy. I want to say that I regard that as the most invidious, the 
most offensive proposition which could be made. We take youn 
men from the walks of civil life, we educate them at the expense o 
the Government, and while it is true that at the time they went in 
there may have been a certain hope or a certain ee of pro- 
motion, it is now sought to be asserted that that hope or that ex- 
pectation cannot be diminished, it cannot be changed by legislation 
without interfering with their rights. 

Mr. VANCE. ill the Senator from Kansas allow me to ask him 
a question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. PLUMB. Ido. 

Mr. VANCE. Lask the Senator if this principle was not fully rec- 
ognized in 1878 when similar legislation was applied to the Military 
Academy at West Point? 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not know what may have been done heretofore. 
I admit that the tendency of all our-legislation has been in favor of 
classes. I admit that it hes been in favor of naval officers as such as 
against the body of the people. I admit that it has been in favor of 
cadets at West Point as against the body of the people. 
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I admit that the general tendency of legislation has been, as I have 
said, to benefit classes as against the interests of the gresi body of 
e 


the people. But I deny that there is any such right, my that it 
is a privilege. I deny that there ought to be any such expectation. 
We have a right to abolish the entire Navy. Would any one set up 
here that because there might be to-day an international peace con- 
ference which would render it impossible that for twenty years there 
should be a war, or that there ever should be a war, we have got to 
educate these men for the purpose of war and we have got to carry 
them into the Navy, and to keep up the Navy to answer their con- 
venience and to meet the expectations which they had formed them- 
selves at the time they entered the Naval ag ever Se 

This is a goverument of law. The law fixes the rights of men, 
absolute and relative, in regard to such matters, and we may ses 
the lawat any time, and ought to change it whenever the public 
good requires it. To say that any cadet at Annapolis or at West Point 
by reason of his having entered there and hering uson kept there at 
the expense of the Government shall be entitled to go on ugh all 
the grades of promotion which existed at the time he went there, is 
a violation, as I think, of the rights of the Government in favor of 
that particular individual, because if he is entitled to be promoted 
to be a lieutenant he is entitled to be promoted to be a captain, and 
if a captain to a major, and if a major to a lieutenant-colonel, and if 
a lieutenant-colonel to a colonel, and so on; it does not end anywhere 
until he has exhausted the entire ut of promotion, That, I say, 
is subversive of the rights of the legislative department of the 
country and of the powers and privileges of the Government. 

Iam willing myself on all proper occasions to vote to assert the 
very opposite principle, and to say that the men who have been edu- 
cated at the expense of the Government have no right which may 
not equitably and fairly and properly be taken from them, in con- 
sideration of the public interest, at any moment of time. They may 
be taken out of the Army before they get through; they may be re- 
mitted to civil life whenever they do get through, and without in 
any sense impugning the good faith of the Government as applica- 
ble to its institutions. For that reason, as I said, I am opposed to it. 

Mr. President, we may extend the rights of these persons, and the 
people of the United States may not say 8 about it. We 
extended the curriculum, the course, from four to six years, and no- 
body said anything about that. We might extend it to forty years 
und nobody would 2 anything about it. 

Ire it as one of the most vicious principles that can be asserted 
in legislation applicable to a A who is taken into the public 
service, which is practically all a civil service. There is no war. 
The Navy to-day is just as much a part of the civil establishment of 
the Government as the clerks of any bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. There is no more speck of war on the horizon of the Atlaptic 
than there is on the horizon of Washington, not a particle. 

The clerk who goes in with an expectation that, under the rule 
existing when he went in, in due time he will become the head of a 
bureau or will be Po nan from a salary of $1,000 to $1,200 is just 
as much warranted in saying that the legislation of Congress shall 
not cut him off, shall not deprive him of that promotion by shrink- 
ing the dimensions of the bureau in which he serves, as that the pro- 
motion which a naval cadet thought was before him shall be kept 
and preserved to him during all time. Let us see what it leads to. 
Once having established a certain ratio of employment, once having 
employed a certain number of men in different branches of the serv- 
ice, we cannot diminish it at all; we have got to keep it up. I 
think that is the most offensive thing that could possibly be said. 

We have come to a oy and as I think the vote of the Senate 
will determine upon that, where the public interest uires that 
promotion in the Navy shall be stopp A certain number of per- 
sons are in the Naval Academy. They have been taken there at the 
expense of the Government; they have been fed and clothed and 
educated at the expense of the Government; they have had a full 

id pro quo for they have done, and if they ever do anything 

urther they will get a full quid pro quo for that. The Government 
does not ask anything of them. They have received an education 
which will stand them in good stead wherever they go. They can go 
into civil employment anywhere. The Government is ready to relin- 
quish any demand on their services. It has got no claim on them 
on account of it, and they have got no claim on the Government on 
account of its having expended money for their education. 

I say it is the wise thing, looking at it from a public stand-point, to 
send those persons back into civil life. I have always believed, inde- 
pendent of the question of the personnel of the Army and Navy, that cer- 
tain persons should be educated at public expense in the arts of war at 
Annapolis and West Point and should go back into civil employment, 
in order that when the emergency comes we may have persons edu- 
cated in the tactics to be brought into active service to serve as 
instructors and informers of the forces we may have to arrange; but 
so far as any right is concerned, the right is on the pers of the Gov- 
ernment, justice is on the pa of the Government. hero is no claim 
on the part of any oneof these young men for anything except what 
the Goyernment has already given him, and no expectation which 
he might have formed, knowing what the law was, knowing that the 
law at any time might require a diminution of the Navy, knowing 
that the law might at any time require a diminution of the Army ; 
and nothing wedo here interferesin any respectin theslightest degree 
with his equitable right. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, Iam afraid if the bill is passed in the 
form it is now on this subject, and especially if itis liable to the inter- 
pretation that the Senator from Kansas desires to place upon it, that 
we shall diso ize and disarrange a very nicely and finely balanced 
system at Annapolis. Ithink if we educate every midshipman who goes 
into the school at Annapolis as an engineer we shall have to increase 
the plant there at least three or four fold. It is now provided for a 
certain number of cadet-engineers, with all the necessary appliances 
and machinery and with the n corps of instructors in steam- 
engineering, and if we should undertake to educate every man who 

oes there so as to make him an engineer of steam-engineering we 
should have to increase the plant very largely, and I think weshould 
are, ore the one almost entirely. 

As I understand it, a youth who 
the enacting department makes his application for that special 
department. It is done, of course, in accordance with his own taste 
and his supposed capacity for that kind of work. The curriculum 
is different in reference to the engineering department and the de- 
partment of seamanship proper. en the schools arrive at cer- 
tain points of instruction they divide; a certain portion of the cadets 
are taught seamanship, which includes navigation and everything 
of that kind, and the other portion are made familiar with everything 
relating to engines, &c. It would be a matter of im ibility, 1 
think, just now, without t reformation and great change in the 
establishment at Annapolis, to combine those two schools in such a 
way as to compel every man to become an engineer and every engi- 
neer to become a seaman. I think it would be impracticable. 

More than that, the suggestions made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Hoar, ] it seems to me, are very wise. They are very 
pertinent indeed. A certain description of talent seeks its instruc- 
tion in one department of the service there, a certain other deserip- 
tion in another department of the service. 

I am afraid we are proceeding too hastily about this bill. I am 
quite willing and I am in favor, indeed, oe for retiring 
young gentlemen, after they have graduated, with a year’s pay, or 
allowing them to take their diplomas and one year’s pay and go into 
civil life. I think that is exactly right. 

I have not any doubt that the engineer school at Annapolis is the 
equal, if it is not the superior of any in the world. Who ever will 

o there and examine the school and see its work will be astonished, 

think, as well as e! gratified by the proficiency which is shown 
by young men in that school. When a young man goes into the eu- 
8 5 e r they first put him in a works op with a jack- 
plane and a hatchet. They teach him how to frame all the different 
molds for casting the machinery of a ship, every part of it, every- 
thing that is done by casting, every part of an engine, it makes no 
difference what there is that belongs to a ship. A young man is 
put into the carpenter's shop and he is taught to make the pattern 
upon which that thing can be molded. He is next carried into the 
blacksmith shop, and into a brass foundery ; so that he is made fa- 
miliar with all the elementary work of these different lines of in- 
struction. He goes to the anvil, and with his hammer and his tongs 
and his ordinary bellows he is required to make all manner of rods, 
to hammer iron into various shapes. 

From these preliminary or elemental beginnings he is carried on 
until some, I will say thirty of the engineer corps, when they come 
to graduate in the graduating class, will each man take his pattern 
for a separate 705 of a steam-engine, a complete ship’s engine, boil- 
ers and all, and each man will make that part of the engine, and he 
will polish it and adjust it, and it will never be fitted together at all 
until the cadets bring each his part together and put it into a com- 
pact form as a perfect piece of machinery. That is one of the re- 
quirements of the graduating year, and some of the most beautiful 
engines that have ever been constructed on the American continent 
have been made by the engineers in that school in this way. 

A midshipman who has to go aloft and has to exercise the duties 
of his profession above decks cannot acquire that skill in combina- 
tion with the other requirements of seamanship. There is too much. 
If you undertake to combine the two professions where they are dis- 
tinct professions, there is too much for any ordinary man. You will 
break him down if you undertake to put it upon him. 

It Would be very much better, in my opinion, not to interfere with 
that established regulation, if the bill does interfere with it, as I 
infer it does from remarks made around me here. 

I am entirely willing that the bill should provide that pein ai 
neers as well as cadet-midshipmen should be permitted, or even be 
required, to go into civil life with a year’s pay after they have grad- 
uated if they cannot go into the Navy. That is one of the most ad- 
mirable shools of education that any nation of the earth boasts, and 
we certainly need men educated in these particulars more than in 
any other for the purpose of building up a navy. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, there are some provisions which I 
have moved to strike out that I would be very glad to retain, but 
under the ruling of the Chair it is impossible to change or amend 
anything, because it would come in conflict with existing law ; that 
is to say, it would change a law as it is proposed it shall exist. 
Therefore I am compelled to make the motion to strike out the whole 
provision of the House bill relating to that subject. 

In relation to the possibility, as argued by the Senator from Kan- 
ssa PAY PLUMB,] of taking a boy and in the course of four years 

ing him a master in not only everything pertaining to the du- 


now to Annapolis to enter 
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ties of a sailor and to the business of warfare and gunnery, &c., but 
also making hima master in everything that pertains to the building 
and the working and the application of steam to engines, the at- 
tempt would result, it seems to me, in nine cases out of ten in mak- 
ing the boy a jack-of-all-trades and good for nothi It is an abso- 
lute impossibility, and it would destroy, as was well argued by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar, ] the efficiency of the en- 
gineer department, if it did not destroy the whole department itself. 

In this age and at the state to which science has attained in all 
these departments it is an utter impossibility to perfect a boy, how- 
ever bright he may be, in so many things in the short space of four 
years, or in a long space either, as for that matter; and it would 
strike at the very root of what is supposed to be the essence of the 
perfection which modern times have made in all the arts and sci- 
ences, and that is the subdivision of labor. The mastery of all the 
subjects connected with steam and with steam-engines for the pro- 

ulsion of vessels on water is sufficient itself to en, the brightest 
intellect; and when we come to combine that with a dozen other 
things requiring as much intellect and as much study, and abolish 
the division of labor which has thus been introduced into naval 
education, it seems to me it would be ruinous to the whole system. 

Mr. VOORHEES. May I ask the Senator from North Carolina a 
single question? I have been a listener for the last half hour to this 
discussion, and I ask a question in the utmost good faith for informa- 
tion on my own pa do not pretend to be posted on this bill as 
the members of the Naval Committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee are, but if I understand the proposition now pending it is to 
educate young men who are not to serve in the Navy of the United 
States. I understand there has been loud complaint on the floor 
here that the Navy at the top is heavy and that the old men who 
have served a long while, and who would serve now if there was any- 
thing to do, are somewhat censurable for being idle; but at the same 
time the school is going on which crowds the ranks of the Navy with 
officers, and there is no diminution whatever in the educational 


ig epg 
ut the answer to it is that those who are educated now are not 
to be employed in the naval service, but a large porone of them 
are to go into other channels of employment. Iam liberal about 
the matter of education. I am not complaining that young men are 
being taught, but I know no power given to me as a member of Con- 
gress to vote to educate anybody at the expense of the Government 
except for employment in the Army or Navy. If there is any mem- 
ber of the Committee on Naval irs or of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations who can point out to me the power by which this edu- 
cational process is to go on not for oy fr free in the naval service, 
but to be remitted to the employments of civil life, I should be very 
gaa to hear it. I will take it as a favor if anybody will point out 
ow it is that the cadets at Annapolis shall be educated at the ex- 
pome of the Government, not to be employed in the service of the 
vernment. Until that is done I shall vote for nothing of this 


d. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Senate 
agree to the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. VANCE? ] 

Mr. VOORHEES, Will the Chair have the amendment reported ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chief Clerk will report the 
amendment, 

The amendment was read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. VANCE and Mr. VOORHEES asked for the yeas and nays, 
and gt? were ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN. Isuggest tothe Senator from North Carolina that 
I think he can accomp what he desires if he will consent to a 
modification of this amendment to this effect: strike out, in line 29, 
after the word ‘‘ hereafter” all that follows down to the word “all,” 
in line 33, and the word “ hereafter,” in line 34, so as to read: 


That hereafter all the undergraduates at the Naval Academy shall be desig- 
nated and called naval cadets; and from those who = the 


six years’ course, &c. 

Perfecting it in the succeeding lines as the committee has amended 
it. That wonld cause them all to be appointed as naval cadets and 
remove this friction which causes some jealousy between engineer 
cadets and naval cadets 1 

Mr. HOAR. That would abolish the cadet-engineers who now have 
a four years’ course, would it not? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not think so; it would only extend the term. 

Mr. HOAR. It would say that other appointments should be made 
from those who complete the six years’ co so that the cadet- 
engineers who have a four years’ course would be left abolished. 

Mr. MORGAN. If that would be the effect of it it would require 
some further amendment; but my proposition was merely to get rid 
of changing now the method of appointment; that is to say, to allow 
young men to apply and be appointed into the engineer corps, and 
not to be appointed to the re corps of cadet-midshipmen as sail- 
ors and navigators. 

If we retain that we can preserve the whole of the system as it now 
exists in all of its value meet all its benefits, and we can still do that 
which the committee recommend, which I think should be done, 
provide for the retirement—for I call it retirement—for a discharge 
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at the end of the 8 of their course when they are not 
needed, furnishing them with a year’s pay and with a certificate of 
graduation. 

That would save all this trouble; but the amendment of the com- 
mittee as it is, I think, is a dangerous one and onih to be very care- 
fully looked after. If the Senator from North Carolina will accept 
that modification we can change the rest of the clause so as to meet 
the objection, which I think isa valid one, made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, so as not to do any injustice to any class. 

Mr. VANCE. I decline to accept the modification proposed. 

Mr. HALE. Then let the roll be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll will be called on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator ora vania, [Mr. CAMERON.] I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called. I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado, [Mr. CHILCOTT.] If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘ yea.” g 

Mr. FERRY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Delaware, [Mr. SauLsBURx. ] Ishould vote “nay” if 
he were here. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, (when his name was called.) I am 
paired with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GROOME. ] 

Mr. VANCE, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. MITCHELL, ] and not knowing how 
he wouid vote, I withhold my vote. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PLATT. I am paired with the Senator from Oregon, [Mr. 
SLATER, ] but I think on this vote he would votę as I should, and I 
vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Anthony, MeDill, Walker, 
Bayard, Hawley, Mahone. Williams. 
Biair, Hoar, or f. Ea Miller of Cal., 
, ones of Flo: 
Farley, Lapham, Toa bass. 
NAYS—24. 
Aldrich, Harris, Plumb, 
Cockrell, Harrison. Mehle Pugh, 
Coke, Hill of Colorado, erl. 3 
5 Saunders, 
Davis of West Va., Jac Pendleton, Sawyer, 
onas, Platt, Ves 
ABSENT—35. 
— Dawes, mg ris Ransom, 
Hill of Georgia, Saulsbury, 

Brown, Fair, J Sewell, 
—— 1 Foc 2 ae Slater, 

en, Kellogg, 8 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, Lamar, Vance, 
Cameron of Wis., Gorman, Me. Van Wyck, 
aen Groome, Miller of N. Y., Windom. 
Davis of Illinois, Grover, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to strike out after the word“ the,“ in line 
571, down to the word “person,” in line 573, in the following words: 

Secre of the Navy shall the facts to Congress, with a statement of the 
amount w. in his opinion, should be paid to such person. 

And to insert: 

Contractor shall bind himself to the Government from any liabili 
therefor on account of such tering ee $ 2 if 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the Senator from Kansas will permit me, with 
the permission also of the Senator from Maine, who has the bill in 
charge, I move that the Senate adjourn. It is now after six o’clock, 
and that amendment will give rise to a protracted debate. 

Mr. HALE. I know how long the Senate has been here, andit is 
Saturday nent and this is a wearied body; but I wish the Senator 
would wi ld for a few minutes and see if we do not develop the 
fact that there are no more amendments, and if so we may finish the 
bill. I understand that if there are amendments that give rise to 
debate and controversy the Senate undoubtedly will not stay here 
very long; but it may be that we can soon develop the fact that we 
are on the point of getting through. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I suppose the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas would give rise to debate, but I defer entirely to the 
Senator from Maine, who has the business management of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. Let us hear what the amendment is? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I cansee that it will lead to debate. 

Mr. PLUMB. I ask that my amendment be reported. 

Mr. HALE. I do not know but that I may accept the amendment 
after hearing it read. 

The Acting Secretary read Mr. PLUMB’s amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB. I willstate what my amendment is. The bill seems 
to require that we shall make a contract for building the ship and 
have the Government settle after ward for the use of any patent that 
may be necessary in such building. I think that when we build a 
ship, whoever contracts to build it ought to bring to the Government 
a clean bill of health. If he makes use of any patent he ought to dis- 
charge the obligation of the patentee and not leave the Government 
to settle an indefinite obligation. 
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Mr. HALE. Why does not the Senator move to strike out the 
whole clause from line 567? That would strike out the whole pro- 
vision in relation to patents. 

Mr. PLUMB. If on the whole the Senator from Maine, who seems 
to be in accord with the motive I have in view, thinks that will ac- 
complish it, I am willing to strike it allout. My object is only that 
when we make a contract we shall not be subjected to an indefinite 
settlement for the use of a patent. 

Mr. HALE. I suggest to the Senator to modify the amendment 
and strike out all after the word ‘‘armament,” in line 567, down to 
and including the word “ person,” in line 573. 

Mr. PL . Laccept that suggestion. 

Mr. INGALLS. That leaves the whole question open. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It leaves the citizen to make an equitable claim 
on Congress. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think on the whole the amendment as I offered it 
is preferable. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ihavenot the slightest disposition to embarrass 
the speedy passage of this bill, but I am assured since I took the floor 

‘and moved to adjourn that there are half a dozen amendments to be 
presented and pressed upon the consideration of the Senate. Yetmy 
motion to adjourn is subject to the approval or et cle of the 
Senator from Maine, if he wants to go on; but I think he had better 
yield to the motion. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We can lay the amendments on the table as fast 
as they are presented. 

Mr. Yoo HEES. That cannot be done. Iam quite assured you 
cannot do that. There are nearly half a dozen amendments, cer- 
tainly four or five, that will be pressed in good faith and discussed, 
and if Senators desire to stay here this hot evening at this unusu 
hour I shall not object. I leave it to the Senator from Maine who 
has charge of the bill. 

Mr. E. Let us see if we can get a unanimous agreement that 
the final vote shall be taken on the bill at one o’clock on Monday. 

Mr. BAYARD and others. Say five o’clock. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iagree to that, so far as I am concerned. Ihave 
no amendment to propose. 

Mr. BUTLER. I suggest four o’clock. 

Mr. HALE. I do not want to use up the whole of Monday on this 
bill, because the sundry civil bill is to be considered Monday. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I expect the Senator from Maine can get an 
agreement to take the vote at two o’clock on Monday. 

Mr. HALE. I will say two o’clock. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. To vote finally upon all amend- 
ments without debate ? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I think that is right; I shall agree to that. 

Mr. BAYARD. But amendments may be offered. 

Mr. VOORHEES. There will be time enough. 

Mr. HALE, I will ask for an understanding that at two o’ciock 
on ges the vote be taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Maine state 
exactly what he asks unanimous consent to? 

Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent that at two o'clock on Mon- 
day the vote shall be taken without farther debate upon any amend- 
ments then pending and upon the bill. 

Mr. BAYARD. Ro, there must be the right to offer amendments 
after that time. 

Mr. HALE. And all that may be offered. That is right. 

Mr. BAYARD. Including all amendments that may be offered ? 

Mr. BUTLER, I suggest to modify that proposition so as to agree 
that at two o’clock the five-minute rule be enforced in the considera- 
tion of amendments. 

Mr. HALE. I think everybody would consent that the five-min- 
ute rule should be enforced from the time we go into a consideration 
of the bill on Monday. ' 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. I 
suggest that after two o’clock the five-minute rule be enforced, and 
we vote at three. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If I understand the proposition of the Senator 
from Maine, it is that at two o’clock on Monday the Senate will vote 
on the amendments then offered, and on the amendments afterward 
offered the five-minute rule shall prevail, voting upon them as they 
are offered after two o’clock. 

Mr. HALE. No, my proposition is that at two o’clock the Senate 
shall proceed to vote on amendments pending and afterward offered, 
without further debate. 

Mr. VOORHEES, I will agree to that. 

Mr. HALE. To let the debate run up to that time. 

Mr. BAYARD. I suggest to the Senator whether debate should 
not be limited to five minutes from the time the consideration of the 
bill begins on Monday. 

Mr. HALE. That is what I want. I should like to have the five- 
minute rule apply on Monday morning. 

Mr. BAYARD. It will be necessary to have that understanding 
before the agreement is made to take the vote at a fixed hour. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the rule be applied to Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the proposition 
that the five-minute rule shall be applied in the consideration of 
amendments from the time the bill shall be taken up on Monday 
until two o’clock, and that after two o’clock the vote shall be taken 


on all 3 pending and offered, without debate? Is there 
objection 
. BUTLER. I shall object unless the Senator will extend the 

time further, until three o’clock. 

Mr. HALE. I will agree to three o’clock, although I think when 
the time comes the Senate will be very glad to vote at two o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is thereobjection to the agreement 
that at three o’clock on Monday the vote shall be taken without 
further debate, on amendments ce and amendments thereafter 
offered, and on the bill? The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. HALE. I shall move to take up the bi 
Journal is read on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there e The Chair 
ag eee ; and announces that the agreement is made as stated by 

e 3 


directly that the 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. FERRY, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 5812) to establish post- 
routes, reported it with amendments.  “ 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on Claims, to whom the sub- 
ect was referred, submitted a report accompanied by a bill (S. No. 
169) for the relief of H. B. Wilson, administrator of the estate of 

William Tinder, deceased. 

The bill was read twice by its title, and the report was ordered to 
be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Education and Labor, reported 
an amendment intended to be proposed to the bill (H. R. No. 6716) 
making appropriations for Aene p civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. CALL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appropriations for sundr, 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1883, and for other pur which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


PROPERTY OF LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR. 


Mr. VANCE. On the Calendar there is a bill which has been 
passed by the Senate, and a motion was made to reconsider it. The 
author of that motion authorizes me to say that he will withdraw 
it. I hope that may be done so that the bill may go to the House. 
It is the bill (S. No. 1612) to provide for the closing of an alley in 
square 751, in the city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, 
and for the relief of the Little Sisters of the Poor. It came from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there unanimous consent that 
the motion to reconsider be withdrawn? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is withdrawn. 

Mr. Y. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
ad to; and (at six o’clock and fifteen minutes 
journed. 


The motion was 
p. m.) the Senate 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, July 31, 1882. 


The Senate met at eleven o’clock a.m, Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of 
the proceedings of Saturday last, when, on motion of Mr. HALE 
and by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. SHERMAN peara a petition of citizens of Ohio, praying 
for the passage of the bill giving to crippled soldiers a pension o 
$40 per month; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LOGAN presented a petition of Olney Post No. 92, Depart- 
ment of Ilinois, Grand Army of the Republic, 1 for the passage 
of the bill granting a pension of $40 a month to soldiers who have 
lost a limb or suffered an equivalent disability thereto in the Army; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


COUNTERFEITING OF FOREIGN NOTES, ETC. 


Mr. HOAR. I am directed 11 the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
whom was recommitted the bill (S. No. 1000) to prevent and punish 
the counterfeiting within the United States of notes, bonds, or 
other securities of foreign governments, to report it with e 
amendments. As the bill comes from the committee which consid- 
ered the original bill, I ask simply that the bill be read as a new 
draft, and I ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the bill be read for information. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator does not care about the reading of the 
original bill ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, as proposed to be amended. 

Mr. HOAR. It is reported in a new draft. 
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The bill as proposed to be amended was read, as follows: 
That ever 


gov- 
o causes or procures to be so falsely made, altered, 
forged, or counterfeited, or who knowingly aids or assists in making, altering, 
forging, or counterfeiting, any such bond, certificate, o! tion, or other security, 

or any such treasury note, bil, or promise to pay intended as aforesaid to circula’ 
as money, shall, upon conviction thereof in any circuit or district court of the 
United States, be punished by a fine of not more than 85,000, and imprisonment 

at mo 2. That or J ͤ K d, utte 
EC. 2. evi person who kno ' ud, utters, 
s8es, or puts off, in tiation, within the United States or any 
thereof, any such cage pte or counterfeit bond, certificate, obliga- 


to ' 
section of this act, whether the same was made, altered, forged, or counterfeited 
within the United States or not, shall, upon conviction as aforesaid, be punished 
by a fine of not more than $3,000, and imprisoned at hard labor not more than 


ree years. 

Sees 3. That every m who shall, with intent to defraud, falsely, within the 
United States or any Territory thereof, make, alter, forge, or counterfeit, or shall 
cause or procure to be comets See 0 feited, or shall 5 


ernment, and any 


rged, or coun: 
aid and assist in the false mak: g. or counterfeiting, of any a 
tended by the law or usage of such foreign country to circulate as memes, such 


ears. 

4 Sec. 4. That every person who shall, within the United States or any Territory 
thereof, utter, pass, put off, or tender in payment, with intent to defraud, any 
such false, fi ed, Altered, or counterfeited bank note or bill, as mentioned in the 
recedin; 9 knowing the same to be so false, for, altered, and counter- 
‘cited, whether the same was made, altered, forged, and counterfeited within the 
United States or not, shall, npor conviction as aforesaid, be punished by a fine of 
not more than $1,000, and by risonment at hard labor not more than one year. 
Sec. 5. 5 who, within the United States or any Territory thereof, 
non any such false, for „ or counterfeit bond, certificate, 
obligation, 3 Treasury note, bill, promise to pay, bank note or bill issued 
by a bank or other ration of any foreign country, with intent to utter, per 
or put off the same, or to deliver the same to any other person with intent that the 
same may thereafter be uttered, passed, or put off as true, or who shall knowingly 
deliver the same to any other person with such intent, shall, upon conviction as 
aforesaid, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 and by imprisonment at 

hard labor not more than one year. 


By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is an the amendments 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


FEES AND PRACTICE IN EXTRADITION CASES. 


Mr. HOAR. I am further instructed by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom was referred the House amendment to the bill 
(S. No. 979) regulating fees and the practice in extradition cases, 
to recommend concurrence in the amendment, which is the addition 
of a section. I ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the House of 
Representatives will be read. 

he Acting Secretary read the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which was to add the following additional sections to 
the bill: 

Sec. 5. That in all cases where any depositions, warrants, or other papers or 
copies thereof shall be offered in evidence 1 the hearing of any extradition 
case under title 66 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, such depositions 
warrants, and other papers, or the copies thereof, shall be received and admitted 
as evidence on such hearing for all the purposes of such hearing, if they shall be 
properly and legally authenticated so as to entitle them to be received forsimilar 
1 by the tribunals of the foreign country from which the accused party 
shall have yon ; and the certificate of the principal diplomatic or consular 
nited States resident in such fi country shall be proof that 
any deposition, warrant, or other paa or copies thereof so offered are authenti- 
cated in the manner required by this act. 

Src. 6. The act approved June 10, 1876, entitled An act to amend section 5271 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States,“ and so much of said section 5271 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States as is inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed. 


The amendment was concurred in, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. PLUMB, from the Committee on Publie Lands, to whom was 
referred the petition of John C. Robinson, of New York, concerning 
his title to a tract of land in Arizona, asked to be discharged from 
its further consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Private Land Claims; which was agreed to, 

Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. No. 1911) granting a pension to Theresa Crosby 
Watson, submitted an adverse report thereon, which was ordered to 
be printed; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported an amendment intended to be pro d to the 
bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for 
other purposes; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 


REVISED STATUTES FOR INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. ANPHONY. I am instructed by the Committee on Printing, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (H. R. No. 269) providing 
for additional copies of the Revised Statutes for the use of the In- 
terior Department, to rt it withont amendment, and I ask for 
its present consideration. It is identical with a resolution which 
was passed by the Senate. This comes to us from the House. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It directs the Secretary 
of State to deliver to the tary of the Interior, for the use of the 
Department ofthe Interior and its subordinate bureaus and offices, 
ao copios of the second edition of the Revised Statutes of the United 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FIRST COMPTROLLER’S DECISIONS. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I am also instructed by the Committee on Print- 
ing, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. R. No. 122) re- 
uiring the Public Printer to publish certain decisions of the First 
omptroller of the Treasury Department, to report it without 
amendment, and I ask for its present consideration. 
By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
roceeded to consider the joint resolution. It requires the Public 
Printer to print not more than one volume each year of the decis- 
ions and opinions of the First Comptroller of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, with such explanatory matter as he may furnish, and to fur- 
nish for the use of each Senator, Representative, and Delegate in 
Con 10 copies thereof, to the Comptroller 20000 copies, and for 
distribution in the manner provided in section 7 of the act of June 
20, 1874, (18 Statutes at Targo page 113,) providing for the publica- 
tion of the statutes, one-half the number therein mentioned. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Iam instructed by the Committee on Printing, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (H. R. No. 220) to furni 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to each State and Territorial library, 
Lich tag it with an amendment, and I ask for its present consider- 
ation. 

By unanimous consent, the joint resolution was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment of the Committee on Printing was, at the end of 
the joint resolution to insert, ‘‘and the Public Printer is required to 
print 50 additional copies of the same to meet the requirements of 
this joint resolution ;” so as to make the joint resolution read : 

That the Public Printer be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to forward, 
free of charge, to the State and Territorial libraries of each State and Territory 
having or that shall hereafter have and maintain a State and Territorial library. 
1 bound copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of each session of Congress or ecial 
session of the Senate, ning with the Forty-seventh Congress; and the Public 
Printer is required to print 50 additional copies of the same to meet the require- 
ments of this joint resolution. 


Mr. COCKRELL. How much will be the cost ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It will cost $350 a session, on the average. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is all right. 

The amendment was agreed to. J 

The joint resolution was 8 1 to the Senate as amended, and 
the amendment was coneurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the joint resolu-- 
tion to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF MAIL SERVICE, 


Mr. HILL, of Colorado. The bill (S. No. 1845) to authorize the - 
Postmaster-General to extend the mail service in certain cases passed 
the House with amendments, and on being returned to the Senate was 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. That- 
committee have had the bill under consideration, and report it back 
recommending concurrence in the House amendments. ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. MORGAN. If our agreement made on Saturday is going to: 
amount to anything, we had better stand by it, which was that the- 
naval 3 bill should be taken up immediately on the read- 
ing of the Journal. 

. HALE. I feel constrained, as that suggestion is made, by the 
55 Saturday night to ask that the naval appropria- 
tion bill be taken up now. That was part of the agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine says that 
by unanimous agreement on Saturday evening the naval appropria- 
tion bill was to be taken up immediately the reading of the 
Journal to-day. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It was unanimously agreed that the Senator from 
Maine might ask to take up the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. HALE. When the Agreement was reached that the debate. 
should proceed to-day under the five-minnte rule, and at three o’clock.. 
a vote should be taken upon the amendments then ding and those 
afterward offered upon the bill without further debate, I stated that 
I would call the bill ap on Mandak e directly after the read- 
ing of the Journal; and in accordance with thé intimation I now: 
me that the bill be taken up. 
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Mr. FERRY. Was it the understanding that the morning busi- 
ness should be displaced by the appropriation bill? I have morning 


business to present. 
Mr. HARRIS. I supposed there would be unanimous consent to 
proceed to the consideration of the sppropeiation bill; but I wanted 


to ask the unanimous consent of the Senator from Maine, the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, and the Senate to consider a little bill of very 
great importance to a few persons, with the pledge that if it con- 
sume five minutes I will withdraw the request. I should be glad to 
have the consent of the Senate to consider that bill this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
just reported back an amendment of the House to a Senate bill in 
which he desires concurrence. The Senator from Michigan says he 
has morning business to present. The questing is, Will the Senate 
dispense with further morning business 

Mr. MORGAN. I merely call attention to the fact, because this 
important naval appropriation is likely to be cut off pretty early, 
snk to take any more time with morning business there will not 
time enough for the discussion of the naval bill. 

The P IDENT pro tempore. The Chair will inform the Sena- 
tors that it will probably not take more than ten minutes to con- 
clude the morning business. 

Mr. HILL, of Colorado. This isthe unanimous report of the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and I ask merely that the 
Senate concur in the amendments of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HALE. I wished to put myself right in re to the agree- 
ment made Saturday night after the intimation made. 

Mr. HOAR. Did the Chair announce the conclusion of morning 
business! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He did not. 

Mr. HOAR. Nothing else can be done till then except by unani- 
mous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course not. 

Mr.HALE. I have made the request to take up the naval appro- 
priation bill, and as soon as it is possible I shall move to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado asks 
concurrence in the amendments of the House of Representatives. 
The amendments will be read. 

The amendments of the House of Representatives were, in lines 5, 6, 
and 7, to strike out ‘‘that the consent of the contractor shall be pre- 
viously obtained to such extension, and;” in line 7, to strike out ‘‘con- 
tract” and insert in lieu thereof “service ;” in line 9, to strike out 
“it” and insert in lieu thereof “the contract;” and at the end of the 
billadd: 

Src. 2. Whenever a contractor for postal service fails to commence proper serv- 
ice under the contract, or having commenced service fails to continue in the proper 
performance thereof, the Postmaster-General may employ service on 


the route at a rate of a not = exceed fa 
‘or service on such route, as specified 


service commenced under the new award of contract; 
acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act being hereby repealed 
Amend the title by adding “and for other purposes.” 
The amendments were concurred in. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, asked and, by unanimous con- 
sent, obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 2170) for the relief of 
Captain H. D. Patton, latea quartermaster in the United States Army ; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

Mr. ANTHONY asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a joint resolution (S. R. No. 99) allowing the widow of 
George P. late minister to Italy, one-half year’s salary ; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

ADDITIONAL PENSIONS. 
Mr. FERRY submitted the following resolution; which was read: 
Resolved, FFC 5 
to tional ms to those w! ve an arm ora r 
service of the — 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the res- 
olution. 

Mr. FERRY. Mr. President, on the 2d day of March it was m 
pleasure to introduce a bill for the relief of a class of disabled sol- 
diers of the Union army. It grants them additional ions so as 
to provide for a monthly pay of $50 to each soldier of the first 
class; $40 to each of the second class; and $30 to each of the 
third and fourth classes. The bill is short and simple. It makes 
the first class to consist of the men who were so disabled that no 
relief can come to them by artificial means. The second class to 
consist of those who are able to wear artificial limbs; and the third 
and fourth classes of those who by paralysis or other disability from 
exposures during the war, have sustained the total loss of use of 
arm orleg. Men who have suffered mutilation in such forms as ren- 
der it impossible for art to supply theirloss are, far more than others, 
clearly incapacitated for any kind of ordinary labor. Many of them 
bearing about in their persons a burden of pain and distress which is 


ually but surely undermining their constitutions and must at no 
t day end life itself. To these men the bill proposes to pay the 
sum of $50 per month as long as they survive. 

Men have suffered from wounds and amputation in such forms 
that while they are seriously disabled they are yet able to wear arti- 
ficial limbs so improved as to permit the use of the natural functions 
in overcoming — while adding to the comfort and appear- 
ance of the sufferers. Tosuch men the bill proposes to pay the sum 
of $40 per month during life time. 

There are men who, though not mutilated by amputation, have 
still lost the entire use of arm or leg as the consequence of exposure 
in the service of thecountry. To them this bill proposes to pay the 
sum of $30 per month during life. The bill does not undertake to 
discriminate more in detail as to the severity of inj in each indi- 
vidual case, nor as to the ratio of pay which such particular serntiny 
would demand, since for obvious reasons such legislative particu- 
larity would be impracticable. Neither does it specify the c and 
line of proofs fee E the claimant to furnish, because these are 
matters of regulation belon ing more properly to the Pension Office 
of the Government, to whic claimants under this bill, should it 
become law, would of necessity be referred for classification of their 
respective classes. As nearly as can be ascertained from existing 
records in the Departments the number of the first class could not 
probably exceed 1,300 men; of the second class it could not be more 
than 4,300; and of the third class not over 5,300. In this connection 
I submit the following letter from the Commissioner of Pensions, 
which covers this ground, giving the number of claims and the 
aggregate amount covered by the bill: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE IXTERION, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1882. 
Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th in- 


stant, esting the number of pensioners referred to in Senate bill No. 1358 and 
ae le annual cost if such bill should become a law, and in reply to state as 
‘ollows : 

The bi to increase certain pensioners on account of loss of limbs to 
— — 0 „ $40, and $50 per month, determined by the surgical point of am- 
pu b 

The following are believed to be the proportions of the classes referred to and 
the annual value of the increase of pensions over their present value : 

Number of amputations at and near shoulderr . 750 
Number of amputations at and near hi 550 
To be increased to $50 per month. 
SECOND CLASS. 
Number of amputations of humerus...............2--.2-.00cseeeeeeeenenee 2, 200 
Number of amputations of thin -- 2,100 
To be increased to $40 per month. 
THIRD CLASS. 
Number of amputations of forearas.........ccncosescsccsvccccccssccccecesces 1,700 
Number of amputations of leeMR·gth h 2, 500 
o be to $30 per month. 
FOURTH CLASS. 
All who have lost the use of hand, foot, arm, or leg 1, 000 
o be in to $30 per mon 

The annual increase in value would be as follows 
First class at $50 eee eee e 8405, 600 
Second class CCCP ——T—T—T—T—T—T—T———— E O 825, 600 
Third class at $30 R T S 604, 800 
Fourth class at Per 99 enen 144. 000 

e . bansGoedavenuedades $1, 980, 900 


Hon. T. W. FERRY, United States Senate. 


Taking these fi as a basis the added burden which this bill 
would lay on the ury could not be regarded as extravagant or 
unwise. It has been the policy of the Government from its founda- 
tion to ion soldiers, their widows and children. It is but a fitting 
recognition of the services of those who have periled life and limb in 
the country’s defense. The records of the Pension Office will show 
that after all onr wars the nation’s gratitude to itssoldiers has been 
generously expressed. It may not perhaps that in all cases or 
even in a majority of cases of the rank and file full justice has been 
done, for a moment’s consideration assures how tly the money 
value of a pension —- the health and vigor of a mutilated con- 
dition; beside this, following an expensive war, the national Treas- 
ury is subject to extraordi which are likely to drain it, 
and the only feasible remedy for which is increased taxation of the 
people. It is the duty of the Government to see that all n 
burdens are equally distributed, and to study rigid economy as we 
as to cut off or defer all appropriations from the 8 which can 
safely be done and meet current indispensable demands; otherwise 
the resources of the nation must seriously be taxed and its credit 
greatly impaired. More than once it has happened in our history 
when the paper of the nation has suffered damaging depreciation. 
Then no class of our citizens has felt the consequent stringency more 
keenly than the soldiers of the nation, while none have borne the 
loss and pressure with more uncomplaining and heroic fortitude. 

The experience of the late war for the Union and of the subsequent 
eventful years of reconstruction and the resumption of specie poy- 
ment have been in many respects unparalleled in the veer? Se na- 
tions. The vast scale of operati: i less difficulties 
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in every department of Government taxed ability and integrity 
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to the fullest extent, so that, emerging from the effects of the war, 
much has necessarily remained undone which both justice and grat- 
itude prompted from the outstart, but which necessity postponed; 
Prominent in this delay stands the imperative duty of justly pro- 
viding for those who spared not flesh and blood to preserve and per- 
petuate an undivided Republic. It is with deep regret that earlier 
action on this bill has not been taken. Every generous mind must 
lament the necessity which in the first years of the war caused so 
many of our brave men to poi without even the simple return 
which this bill proposes, and every year since they have been drop- 
ping into the Pap unrelieved by this 5 which has so long 
been withheld. The numbers for whom the bill provides have thus 
been rapidly diminishing year by year, while the burdens of in- 
firmity and age are bearing heavier on those who still survive. 

The time has at length come when an almost incredible prosperity 
enriches the country. From the wastes and desolations of war our 
people have developed a vigor and enterprise which exhibit to the 
nations of the earth a most marvelous spectacle of wealth. Abun- 
dance and success are smiling on every hand. The public Treasury 
is plethoric with a current surplus of $150,000,000, and we are now 
considering measures for reducing this enormous revenue by lessen- 
ing the burdens of taxation upon the people. While this desirable 
decrease and relief claim our attention, what more favorable hour 
can we ask for providing for those who heroically sacrificed to po 
serve intact our munificent domain, the sovereignty of our flag, 
the unity of the nation, and the glory of afreepeople? Are not these 
men worthy of this boon which in this day of our prosperity and 
power we are amply able to bestow? Surely they have done their 
part to advance the American people to the highest point of finan- 
cial credit in the estimation of the powers of the world, and to ren- 
der more proud and illustrious the fame of the Republic. Aye, they 
paid their quota, not in silver and gold, but in the priceless currency 
of flesh and blood. From the smoking battle fields which have made 
the land historic they have returned marred and maimed, battered 
and shattered, patiently, bravely suffering in silence the pains and 

penalties of that great encounter from which death alone can re- 
ease them. 

We cannot know the numberless conditions that serve to aggre- 
gate rather than diminish their sense of loss, decrepitude, and de- 
pendence. In the complex relations of society they may be thrown 
upon the protection of those who take but little care, or who have 
even less ability to look after them, or, crippled as they are, they 
may still be the only props on which those who are dependent on 
them can hope to lean for support. In either case the nation owes 
this debt of honor, to acknowledge which, in part at least, I ask 
and urge the Committee on Pensions to report at once and the Sen- 
ate to pass without further delay this important bill. If we but 
remember the monthly pay the private soldier received, coupled 
with his more open exposure to the rigors and hardships of military 
life, contrasted with the better pay of commissioned officers, we find 
cogent reasons for the passage of the bill ge , for it will be 
found that, while some officers may receive the benefit of this meas- 

BEY mma great majority of its beneficiaries will come from the rank 
and file. 

Sir, it is said that States have neither sentiment nor soul. This 
may be true where rival powers either by diplomacy or arms are 
struggling for coveted ascendency, but it ought never to be so when 
a great, free nation like our own is dealing with men who proved 
themselves in dire emergency of war the bone and sinew of national 
strength. Í 

They are our fellow-citizens, who shouldered arms, faced the enemy, 
and were shattered in the shock of war for our defense, 

They were sentimental and patriotic enough in time of country’s 
peril to offer life upon the national altar; to march mid slaughter 
and death that the Union might be preserved and the sovereignty of 
the nation maintained. Shall we now in peace, reunited, free, power- 
ful, and prosperous, as resultant from their heroic achievement and 
legacy, desert them and turn a deaf ear to their righteous deserts ? 
Never, by my voice or vote. I have no stip men or patience with 
that incredulous spirit which frowns on all professions of devotion 
to country and which gravely questions the sincerity of all motives 
save in the worship of mammon. Never was there a nobler nor more 
e spectacle, or one which lifted to a grander height of human 
virtue, loyalty, and honor than that of our citizen sol ery parting 
from peaceful, happy ties and associations, and as by a common im- 
pulse girding on their might to seize rebellion by the throat and to 
wipe out from the archives of the nation the odious word secession, 
For the ardor of such a love of country, government, and people, 
sealed with blood, is it not the least we can do to set apart for them 
this monthly stipend, not so much as recompense, but as a fitting 
solace in their day of need? 

It requires but little sentiment on our part in putting this measure 
Spee its passage to say by its provisions to these, our maimed, crip- 
pled fellow-citizens, ‘‘You stood by the country when its peril was 

at; you were among the foremost to face the enemy in its de- 
fense; and now you shall not be forgotten, for out of the abundance 
of the nation you fought to save you shall receive this token of a 
people's grateful regard.” If it be said that this is not a question of 
sentiment but one of plain practical fact, theneven in this view what 
ure the simple dictates of justice? Is it possible with any amount of 
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gold and silver to discharge the debt we owe the men without whose 
services and manen the objects of the war could never have been at- 
tained? Andshould we year by year appropriate millions upon mill- 
ions of the public money for various purposes and still pass over or 
neglect these shattered men? Place ourselves in their stead and im- 
agine their thoughts and feelings when reading the proceedings of 
Congress for even a session and seeing how the pee money is paid 
out. Can it be strange that they pause and ask with suffering body 
and aching heart, what is all this worth? Doubtless to country 
much; but to themselves how little with painful remnant left of 
their once hopeful and buoyant lives. 

And, sir, it is a question for us to ask ourselves to-day, what is a 
government ‘‘ of the people, by the people, and for the people” worth 
to any of us if it does not promote our rights and meet the just de- 
mands which worthy citizens have upon it? If equity, honor, and 
gratitude are to be pire arded in the fierce struggle of the strong 
and weak; if only they who have power are to reap benefits while the 
comparatively helpless and dependent are to be thrust aside, how can 
the patriotic sentiment among all classes of our fellow-citizens con- 
tinue to burn or even be kept alive? Human nature is so consti- 
tuted that while it is capable of lofty and virtuous aspirations there 
must be some just relation between them and the incentives which 
draw them forth. It is likewise impossible to foster hopeful patriot- 
ism in the hearts of men who see themselves neglected in a land 
of boasted privileges like ours, kept such through their very deve- 
tion to the Republic in her worst and palmiest days. They have 
been through perilous times, so disabled for the remnant race of life 
that it is no wonder that they justly complain that they are jostled 
aside and forgotten by others unmaimed and vigorous who so richly 
enjoy the frnits of peril and pain. 

indred reflections no doubt often occupy the thoughts of many 
marred and scarred citizens when noting the p rity of the coun- 
try they helped to save. Proud they msy be kad proud their chil- 
dren have right to be of the heroic part they played, but even such 
worthy pride cannot always allay the pains which sorely remind 
them of Adora they once were and what they have given for the life 
of country. 

Let Senators scan the statistics of their own States and recall the 
pitiful story of suffering which so many brave men have borne, but 
which they do not care to parade in the presence of a generation 
already mostly strangers to the scars of war, a generation rarel 
mingling with their pleasures a thought of the cost at which suc 
joys have been made possible. While these heroic men suffer in 
silence their yao reflections, it is for us here in our places to re- 
member and help them nowin their day of broken life. Itis a duty 
which the whole country will enjoin, an act which we can no longer 
with good reason postpone, and a measure of relief which will prove 
most welcome to men who need it most. 

In the duller days of a closing career, when we ourselves, with- 
drawn from these busy scenes. U have occasion to look back upon 
the past and consider the d which have most power to tify, 
may a vote given to pass this meritorious measure prove not the least 
among many that will convey real pleasure and genuine satisfaction. 

Mr. President, I trust the Committee on Pensions will heed the 
reo anon I have offered and soon favorably report the bill now before 
them. 

Mr. HALE. I want to say that this matter, as I have been noti- 
fied, would give rise to debate, and I must ask that it lie over until 
to-morrow morning, in order that we may go on with the naval 
appropriation bill. 

. PLATT. May I have unanimous consent to say about three 
words for the benefit of the committee? I want to say one thing. 
The Committee on Pensions, I think, is as hard worked as any com- 
mittee in this body. Of the written reports which have been pre- 
sented to the Senate at this session the Committee on Pensions have 
submitted considerably more than one-half of them. They have 
worked every moment that they could find to work when the sessions 
of the Senate did not actually require their attention. 

I wish to say here now that the Committee on Pensions have not 
neglected this subject, but have given it earnest and careful consid- 
eration. It is a great subject, and I should be willing at any time, 
if the Senate was in condition to hear me, to showit in all its bear- 
ings. The committee have as yet been unable to come to any agree- 
ment upon this bill and kindred bills submitted to them. It has not 
been from want of earnest and careful consideration; and I assure 
the Senator from ea as well as the whole Senate, that there 
is no desire to neglect this matter on the part of the Committee on 
Pensions. If the resolution is to be pressed to a passage, of course 
it will come in the nature of a reflection upon the action of the com- 
mittee, and in that event I shall desire to be heard at length, and I 
think we can fully sustain our position in the matter. 

Mr. FERRY. I ask, to save time, that the resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. I have not unnecessarily reflected 
upon the committee any more than to ask by the resolution, which 
expresses its own meaning, that the committee report upon the sub- 
ject. Iam asking that the resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Pensions for their early consideration. Ihaye intended no reflee- 
tion, but do desire early action on my bill. 

5 I have no objection to the reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be referred. 
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Mr. GEORGE. I desire to offer an amendment to the resolution, 
and have it referred. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let the proposed amendment be read. 

The amendment was read and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, as follows: 

Add to the resolution: 

And also bill granting a on of $8 per month to each soldier who served in 
the Mexican war and was honorably disc and who now has no other means 
of support than his manual labor, and also to the widows of such soldiers who are 
in similar indigent condition. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. HALE. Now Lask to take up the naval appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Until the morning business is fin- 
ished the naval bill cannot be taken up unless by unanimous con- 
sent. The motion cannot be put. 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask for the following order: 

Ordered, That the e ere directed to request the House of Representa- 
tives to return to the Senate the bill (H. R. No. ) to regulate immigration. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Mr. President—— 

Mr. INGALLS. Who has offered the resolution for the return of 


a bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland, [Mr. 
GORMAN, ] who should also make a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. INGALLS. Why is that nec 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I object to the resolution. 

Mr. GORMAN. I notice by the Recorp that the bill passed on 
Saturday in my absence from the Senate, and I desire to have the 
bill returned for the purpose of having it considered again. 

Mr. INGALLS. at cannot be done unless another motion is 
coupled with it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course not. Amotion has to be 
made to request the return of the bill from the House of Representa- 


tives 

3 But can that be made without a motion to recon- 
sider 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course not. 

Mr.GORMAN. I make the motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Accompanied with that must be a 
motion to request the House to return the bill. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that that lie over. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Let me understand the condition of 
this matter. I object to it, and move to lay the motion to reconsider 
on the table. 

Mr. INGALLS. I wish to make a 5 inquiry in con- 
nection with this matter, and that is whether the Senator from Mary- 
land is entitled to make a motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Rule 20 provides that— 

When a question has once been decided by a vote of the Senate, whether that 
vote be determined uy a majority or by two-thirds of the Senate, any Senator vot- 
ing on that side which prevailed may enter a motion or move for a reconsideration 
thereof, at any time on the same day on which the vote was taken, or on either of 


the next two days of actual session thereafter; and all motions to reconsider shall 
be decided by a majority of the Senate. . 


Did the Senator from Maryland vote with the majority ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. There was no yea-and-nay vote taken on the 
bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. But I understand the Senator from Maryland 
was not present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Rule 20 further provides that— 

When a Dill, resolution, report, amendment, order, or message, upon which a 
vote has been taken, shall have gone out of the possession of the Senate and been 
communicated to the House of 3 the motion to reconsider such 
vote shall be 5 by a motion to request the House to return the same to 
the Senate; which last motion shall be acted upon immediately and determined 
without debate, and, when determined in the negative, shall be held to be a final 
disposition of the motion to reconsider. 


Mr. HOAR. Is a motion to reconsider entered ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; the Senator from Maryland 
enters a motion to reconsider. The question is, Will the Senate agree 
to request the House to return the bill? 

Mr. INGALLS. The point is made, I understand, that the Senator 
from Maryland not having been present, he could not have voted 
with the side that prevailed. The Senator will understand, of course, 
that I meant no personal allusion in the matter; but it is interesting 
to know whether, the yeas and nays not having been called, a Sena- 
tor who was not present may be regarded as having voted with the 
side that prevailed. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator was not here he 
could not have voted with the majority. 

Mr. GORMAN. Isay frankly to the Chair that I was not here. 
I was detained from the Senate by indisposition on Saturday. 

Mr. JONAS. Iwill enter a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the question recurs on the 
motion to request the House of Representatives to return the bill. 

8 Lask that it lie over to-day. _ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But it must be decided at once so 
far as that motion is concerned, not the motion to reconsider, but 
the motion to ig pee the return of the bill. The Chair read the 
rule. The second paragraph of Rule 20 provides that— 

When a bill, resolution, report, amendment, order, or message, upon which a 


vote has been taken, shall have gone out of the possession of the Senate and been 
communicated to the House of ees, the motion to reconsider such 
vote shall be pooped by a motion to roe the House to return the same to 
the Senate; which last motion shall be acted upon immediately, and determined 
without debate, and, when determined in the negative, shall be held to be a final 
disposition of the motion to reconsider. 


Mr. HALE. Then let us vote. 
Mr. McMILLAN. Let us understand what the nature of the bill 


is and the effect of the motion. 


The PRESIDENT pro cay pe It is the bill to regulate immigra- 
tion, which was passed on Saturday. There were two bills on that 
baal a assed on Saturday. 
. GORMAN. I will say to the Chair that it is the bill (H. R. 
No. pe, to regulate immigration, imposing a tax on every immi- 
to y cents. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Known as the ‘‘head-money bill.” That is the 
best description of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is known as the head-money bill. 
Will the Senate request the House to return the bill, a motion to- 
reconsider having been made ? 

Mr. INGALLS. In order that we may vote intelligently on this 
subject, I should like to know what the bill is which it is proposed 
to reconsider and recall. Let it be read. Is it the bill which was 
called up by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. CONGER] and passed ? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No; it was called up by the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. MILLER. ] 

The PRESIDENT g tempore. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
MILLER] had the bill in charge. 

Mr. GORMAN. I will say in answer to the Senator from Kansas 
that the bill imposes a tax of fifty cents upon every immigrant arriv- 
ing in the United States. The bill was passed, as I stated, durin; 
my absence, and I desire to have the bill returned to the Senate wi 
a view of offering one or two amendments to it. I think it will 
operate very harshly upon some pira of the country, and almost 
exclusively in favor of the port of New York, as the bill now stands. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The motion must be decided without 
debate. If debate is allowed on one side it must be debated on the 
other side. The bill passed the House, and if amended by the Senate 
at this stage, of course the bill is killed for the session. 

Mr. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is not in order until the 
moraine eee is concluded. This matter must be disposed of. 

Mr. E. That is what Iam calling for, if the Chair pleases. 
I call for the regular order, whatever it is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the considera- 
ation of this question. 

Mr. HALE. That is what I call for. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. But the Senator from Kansas called 
for the reading of the bill, and it was necessary to send to the Sec- 
retary’s office to get a copy of it. 

Mr. HALE. If that is the regular order; if that is not in the nature 
of debate 8 
9 8 PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is simply to know what the 

is. 

Mr. HALE. Then let us have the bill read. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I do not care anything abont the 
reading of the bill. We all understand the bill. 

Mr E. The request for the reading is withdrawn, I under- 
stand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the Senate 
request the House to return the bill? 

e question being put, there were on a division—ayes 15, noes 26. 

The PRESIDENT ate tempore. The Senate refuses to request the 
House to return the bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. No. 1120) 
for the relief of Eugene B. Allen. 

The message also announced that the House insisted on its amend- 
ments to the bill (S. No. 1255) to provide for the sale of a part of the 
reservation of the Omaha tribe of Indians in the State of Nebraska, 
and for other purposes, disa to by the Senate; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon; and had appointed Mr. D. C. HASKELL of Kansas, 
Mr. O. L. SpauLpixGof Michigan, and Mr. J. K. JONES of Arkansas 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had 8 the 
following bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. No. 660) for the relief of Samuel Chase Barney; and: 

A bill (H. R. No. 5222) to restore the Fort Benton Military reser- 
vation to the public domain, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they 
were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. No. 740) to establish ports of delivery at Kansas City 
and Saint Joseph, in the State of Missouri ; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 209) to authorize the President of the 
United States to call an international conference to fix on and recom- 
mend for universal adoption a common prime meridian to be used in 
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the reckoning of longitude and in the regulation of time throughout 
the world; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4443) to amend sections 3 and 4 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1879, to fix the pay of letter-carriers, and for other pur- 


poses; P f 

A bill (H. R. No. 6677) to regulate immigration; 

A — 5 resolution (H. R. No. 270) for the relief of Sarah J. S. Gar- 
nett, widow of Henry H. Garnett, late minister to Liberia; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 274) to continue the provisions of a 
joint resolution entitled a“ fee resolution to provide temporarily 
for the expenditures of the Government ;” and 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 73) providing for the publication at 
the Government Printing Office of certain information in aid of the 
Society of the Red Cross. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, the morning hour has closed. 

Mr. HALE. [ask for the consideration of the naval bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that bill is before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 6616) making appropriations for the naval 
service for the year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALE. Now I ask that the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] which was pending at the time of Saturday’s 
adjournment be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that this 
bill is to be considered until three o’clock, when the vote is to be 
taken without debate, and that the five-minute rule is to be applied. 
Does that mean once speaking or twice ing? 

Mr. HALE. Once speaking. 

The PRESIDENT pro e The amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 571, page 24, after the word “the,” 
it is moved to strike out: 

e Navy shall report the facts to Con with a statement of the 
. in his * should be paid to such ad 
And to insert in lieu thereof: 


Contractor shall bind himself to discharge the Government from all liability 
therefor on account of such adoption and use. 


So as to read: 


And if in such construction any such plan, model, design. or suggestion shall be 
adopted, for the use of which any citizen not an officer of the Navy would have a 
just claim for compensation, the contractor shall bind himself to discharge the 


Government from all liability therefor on account of such adoption and use. 


Mr. HALE. I have noobjectiontothatamendment. It only pro- 
tects the Government still further. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER, On line 35 of section 2, page 36, after the word 
„Register,“ I move to insert ‘‘and report the same to Congress,” and 
strike out all after the word “ Register” down to and inclusive of the 
word ‘‘used” on line 97, page 38. The piaia effect of this will 
be that upon the condemnation of vessels the Secretary of the Na 
shall report to Congress, instead of condemning and selling himself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina, [ Mr. BUTLER. J 

Mr. HALE. The provisions of the bill as they stand now were very 
carefully prepared in the House of Representatives on fall consulta- 
tion with the Department and all the committees there, and nothin 
can besold unless itis approved and directed by the 3 b 
of naval officers provided for. I am clear in my mind that no abuse 
would arise under the provision as it stands, and Ido not suppose that 
the Senator from South Carolina is really fearful that any abuse 
would arise. Still, if it is deemed advisable to postpone this matter 
in order that there may be a further report made to Congress, as there 
never has been one before, it will only delay it so much. I should 
hope that when that report is made everybody then, including the 
Senator from South Carolina, will see the necessity of selling this old 
stuff under proper safeguards so as to get it out of the way, disem- 
barrass the navy-yards, and have the money all turned into the Treas- 
ury. I do not deem it essential that it shall be sold now or till after 
the report to Congress. That is all I wish to say. The Senate may 
adopt this amendment or not, as it is not at all essential. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina, 

Mr. BUTLER. I have stated substantially what the amendment 
is, not only this morning but on a previous occasion; I will now 
restate it briefly. On line 35 of section 2, page 36 of the bill, I move 
to insert, after the words“ Navy Register,” the words “and report 
the same to Con ” and then to strike out all from the word “and,” 
in line 35, down to and including the word “used,” at the end of the 
section on page 38. The practical effect of the amendment is to re- 
quire the Secretary of the Navy to report such vessels as he may find 
unfit for use to Congress at its next session. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say to the Senator that if I were at the head 
of this Department, I should prefer, so far as the old ships are con- 


Mr. BUTLER. I agree to that ey, 

Mr. HALE. As to the stores and supplies, I do not think the de- 
lay will work as well, and I wish the Senator to exclude them from 
his amendment, but as to the ships I say that I should prefer, if I 
were runni the Department, to report to Congress first. 

Mr. B It seems to me so. Iagree entirely with the Sena- 
tor from Maine. 


Mr. HALE. Suppose the Senator makes his amendment apply 
only to ships. 


. BUTLER. I understand this amendment does apply only to 


ships. 

Mr. HALE. No; it applies to stores and supplies. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; the amendment adopted on Saturday applies 
to materials and supplies. That has been adopted. This applies 
wit wif to vessels. 

The great difficulty in the past has been the want of information 
by Congress as to tae number of vessels condemned and sold; and 
it seems to me to be a great deal better for the Secretary of the 
Navy, certainly a great deal better for Congress, to have this informa- 
tion, so that Con shall direct what disposition shall be made. 

Mr. HALE. Ihave no authority to accept the Senator’s amend- 

ment and cannot accept it; but if it only includes the ships—and I 
think on examination it only does include ships—I think it is just 
as well that it should be adopted. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Some Senators thought it required the presence 
in the navy-yards of old junk and old rotten provisions, &c., and 
their presence to be reported to Congress before they Sorda be sold. 
I suppose the object is to require Congress to have a list of the ves- 
sels nes toes to be sold. That is right. 

Mr. BUTLER. Thatisall. -It simply refers to the vessels. 

The PRESIDENT pe enpre. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. BUTLER. ] 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. MAHONE. I offer from the Committee on Naval Affairs the 
following amendment, to come in after the word “ for,” in line 397: 

And that the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to.ascertain on what terms can be had such additional lands and water-front 
contiguous to the Norfolk navy-yard as are deemed necessary for the construc- 
tion of a wet-dock, and such other works as are demanded for the sufficient ca- 
ety and efficieny of that B estet and that he report the result of such negotia- 

ons to the next session of Congress. 

Mr. HALE. Ihave no objection to that. Itis right. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I would say to the Senator from Virginia that 
that amendment is found in the sundry civil bill. If he prefers to 
have it go on here, it can be struck off there. The Committee on 
Appropriations foparteg this exact language as an amendment to 
the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. MAHONE. Iam aware of that fact. 

Mr. BLAIR. On page 19 I move the amendment of which I gave 
notice the other day in the discussion of the point of order, to strike 
out commencing with the word “ provided,” in line 456, down to and 
including the word “ material,” in line 460. 

I explained the reasons that actuated me in raising the point of 
order. As the clause now stands no ship can be repaired if the cost 
of repairing is 30 per cent. of the estimated cost of a new ship of the 
same size and like material. The result of this would be that scarcely 
any vessel that we now have, and which is available for sea pur- 

„will be likely to be repaired at all when she comes to require 
it, and necessarily our available vessels very soon will go out of use 
entirely. We shall then be left with no navy whatever, unless a 
new one is constructed. Doubtless we should build a new one; but 
anavy constructed according to the most recent principles and upon 
the most approved pattern of naval science as it now exists, would 
require to accompany it, as serviceable to it, the number of availa- 
ble wooden ships which we now possess; so that in no view what- 
ever, it seems to me, ought we to restrict ourselves with reference 
to the er of the vessels which we have, those of them, at all 
events, which in the judgment of an advisory board such as is called 
in in cases where the question of the repair of a ship is raised should 
be held to be necessary, without reference to legislation of the kind 
which it is proposed here to enact. 

Should this amendment commend itself to the views of the Sen- 
ate, and be adopted, it would be necessary to make a like amend- 
ment on the twenty-fifth page in reference to machinery. 

Mr. HALE. I can state in a few words just the object of this 
provision in the bill, which I will read: 

Provided, That no part of this sum 

That is, the money appropriated for construction and repair— 
shall be applied to the repairs of any wooden ship when the estimated cost of 
such re shall exceed 30 per cent. of the estimated cost of a new ship of the 
same size and like material. 

Remember, Mr. President, that this is a limitation of repairs not 
to 30 per cent. of what the old ship is worth, but 30 per cent. of the 
cost of a new ship of the same size and like material, and I believe 
that the allowance is ample. 

The object of this clause is to put an end to the heretofore endless 
repairs that were put on old ships. The complaint is that we have 


cerned, after all the talk there has been about such transactions, to no navy, and yet we have appropriated hundreds of millions of 
ollars—$300. 


report them to Congress before I sold. 


„000, 000 in the last eight or nine years—and the reason 
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is that the money has mainly gone in repairs; we have built no ships 
of any account. Now, I believe, and believe firmly, that any ship in 
the Navy of wood to-day ought not to be allowed to run without re- 
pairs to that stage where you need to put upon her more than 30 per 
cent. of what a new ship would cost. 

I have a list here of thirty-seven vessels in the United States Navy 
that within the last eleven years have had put on in repairs twenty- 
six million and odd dollars, nearly three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars apiece on the average; and I am bound to say that I do not 
want hereafter the appropriations that are made for the Navy to be 
expended upon these old ships beyond the limitation that is fixed in 
the bill. It is a good and wise limitation, and I earnestly hope that 
the Senate will not strike it out. Depend upon it that any one of these 
8 that has 30 per cent. of what a new ship will cost put upon 
her will be repaired all that she ought to be; and if she is allowed 
to run béyond that, I would let her go and spend my money in 
building a new ship. 

Mr. HO. In view of what the Senator from Maine says, I sub- 
mit that as under our present practice Congress is in session eight 
or nine months every year, the Secretary can always get leave in 
special cases from Congress. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The bill now requires that the repairs be 30 per 


cent. 
Ta HALE. Iread the bill. It is 30 per cent. as it came from the 
ouse. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The amendment of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations has been struck out. 

Mr. HALE. The amendment inserting 25 per cent. in lieu of 30 
per cent. was struck out on the point of order. 

Mr. ROLLINS. If there is any 1 to reduce the 30 per 
cent., I desire to make some remarks on that point. 

Mr. HALE. There is no proposition of that kind. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. BLAIR. } 

Mr. BLAIR. One word further. I have repeated only a few of 
the considerations which induced me to make this motion, because 
I had expressed myself more fully the other day upon the point of 
order, and if the Senate recollects what I said then there is no oc- 
casion for its repetition. I would say this, however, that it is 
hardly ingenuous for the Senator to speak of $300,000,000 of appro- 
priations for the Navy during the last few years as a pertinent fact 
with reference to the matter of the repairs of such of our old vessels 
as are efficient. 

The last citation which he makes from his own tables is far more 

ertinent, that on thirty-eight or thirty-nine vessels, which are all we 
fave that are good for anything and which will ever come to repair 
at all, we have expended during that period of time about $26,000,000. 
So that the other $274,000,000 of the $300,000,000 has gone undoubtedly 
for the support of the personnel of the Navy and for the construction 
of other vessels not now included among those which are effivient in 
the 5 Nearly every ship we have afloat to-day is a wooden 
vessel. 

Mr. HALE. This includes the whole efficient list. 

Mr. BLAIR. I understand it includes the efficient list. I think 
the $26,000,000 also includes extensive repairs, and possibly large 
sums expended on vessels that never have n afloat at all; I can- 
not nay in regard to that; but nevertheless of the $300,000,000 only 
$26,000,000 have been put upon ships that are good for anything, 
and those ships are of course wooden ships, which it is now proposed 
shall never be repaired when it will cost 30 per cent. of the cost of 
new ones to repair them. We have no navy but these thirty-eight 
ships. They are coming in every day, and need more and more re- 
pairs. We have no iron ships. We have made no provision of any 
consequence for the construction of an iron navy. We put but a 
few hundred thousand dollars, or at most a million and a half, which 
can possibly be available under this appropriation bill for the com- 
mencement of that new navy. No one expects we shall get a new 
navy in less than four or five years at least, and in its construction 
we must at least expend the $29,000,000 estimated in the report of 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs. That amount of money is 
to go into this new iron navy, and that necessity is of course coming 
home to us day by day; in the case of war it will be imminent, ex- 
acting, pressing ; but we do not expect war at present, and we su 
pose we are to have these two, three, four, or five, or it may be eight 
to ten years in which to construct this new navy and expend t 
$29,000,000 or $30,000,000. 

If we are to make a law here that no wooden vessel shall be re- 


contractors, who will hold us, as I said the other day, by the throat 
in the matter of prices in the reproduction of the Navy. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will suggest to the Senator from Maine in sup- 
port of his views that the necessity of limiting the per cent. expended 
upon ships for repairs grows out of the fact that no contract can 
definitely be made for repairs; and therefore no definition of the 
amount to be expended can be arrived at. It is wholly guess-work, 
and it is necessary therefore that there should be some rule which 
shall impose a limit. For the reason I have stated it is impossible 
to know the extent of required repairs, and a contract cannot be 
made for their execution with any certainty. 

Mr. HALE. And it is believed. that this is a very liberal limit. 
Thirty per cent. of what a new ship would cost would be 50 or 60 

r cent. of the value of one of these old ships. If anything, this 

imit ought to be reduced; but our amendment on that point has 
been ruled out, and I am obliged to take it as it is. It is just as the 
Senator from Delaware says, there needs to be this limitation and 
we ought to make it liberal, and it is very liberal. 

Mr. BAYARD. Another fact ought to be stated. Iron is now or. 
soon will be the only material in naval ships, rendering repairs on 
wooden vessels less and less necessary. 

Mr. BLAIR. But the Senator does not observe that this provision 
of the bill does not apply to contracts, for this provision is in refer- 
ence to work that is done at our navy-yards, and our yards never 
enter into any contract with the Government with reference to the 
repairing of ships. Upon the suggestion that the yards themselves 
are not even to repair the existing navy that is afloat—— 

Mr. HALE. That is not limited at all. 

Mr. BLAIR. It contemplates carrying the repairing even into 
the hands of outside parties. 

Mr. HALE. There is nothing of that kind. 

Mr. BLAIR, What else does it mean? 

. Mr. JONES, of Florida. We have had one change in our Navy 
already, which has been brought about by the application of steam 
to vessels in the public service, and it became necessary to change 
their entire structure from sailing-vessels to steamships, and I io 
not remember that anything of this kind became necessary when 
that change was effected, is is entirely a new provision. The 
old sailing-ships of the Navy commenced with the Republic and con- 
tinued down until a very late period. The Constitution, built in 
1790, has been effective till almost within a recent period; and no 
such power before was ever attempted to be given to any officer of 
the Navy under which he might permit every valuable ship in the 
public service to deteriorate until it required this amount of repair- 
* then let her go by the board. 

sf is this necessary at all? If you are going to build up a new 
iron-clad navy, do it, and I shall at all times be ready to vote for a 
proposition in that direction; but I am not willing to give this dis- 
cretionary power to any man who will be able to say, “I will not 
repair a ship until she requires 30 per cent. of the cost of a new ship 
ee it,” and then let every available ship in the Navy go out of com- 
mission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr BLAIR.] 

Mr. HOAR. Before this amendment striking out this clause is 
voted upon it is ee to perfect it. There was added by unani- 
mous consent of the Senate a provision authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to provide for bringing home all ships damaged in forei, 
waters. I desire to insert in the amendment, ip whieh these can 
no objection, after the words “foreign waters,” the words or on 
the high seas.” It has been suggested by a Senator that ‘foreign 
waters” include only waters within the jurisdiction of foreign coun- 
tries. * — 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That modification will be made if 
there be no objection. The Chair hears no objection, and that modi- 
fication will be made. The question now is on the amendment of 
the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. BLAIR. ] 

Mr. BLAIR called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. ROLLINS. If the yeas and nays are to be taken, I desire to 
say a few words in reference to this amendment. 

It has occurred to me that this iron-clad rule with reference te the 
repairs of wooden vessels in the Navy may work disastrously. For 
that reason I am inclined to vote . it. If there be auy limit 
it certainly should not be below that now in the bill, 30 cent. ; 
but I doubt very much whether that is wise, and for this reason: 
when a wooden vessel is to be repaired a board of survey is ordered 
upon her; they make as careful an examination as they can, and 


paired at all when it costs over 30 per cent. of the estimated cost of | they may discover at the first examination that a sum less than 30 


a new one, as I am informed by men thoroughly acquainted with the 
Navy, who have been constructors for many years in the Navy—and 
I do not refer to any existing officers, but to men who have been con- 
structors and who are not interested now in our present or future 


legislation—we shall exclude from repair a very large proportion of | sary, under the rules and regulations of 


never will be repaired at all. 
Now, sir, I think that this is an artfully drawn provision to extir- 
ate what navy we have, and to hurry upon us the necessity of an 
n navy; and in connection with the provisions of this bill for dis- 
mantling our navy-yards, for scattering our skilled labor, and for 
destroying our machinery and for the destruction of ships, the result 
will be that the Government will be put in the control of outside 


our best ships. The 


per cent. of the value of a vessel of that size would be sufficient to 
repair the ship; and they commence to repair her. 
After a more thorough investigation of the matter they discover 
that a larger sum of money will be 8 It will then be neces- 
e Navy Department, for 
a new survey to be ordered, and if the proper officers on making this 
new suryey should discover after considerable money may have been 
expended in 1 work that 30 per cent. would not be suffi- 
cient, then t vessel could not berepaired. It may require 35 per 
cent. of the cost of a new ship. Then all the money that had been 
expended up to that time would be wasted, and the vessel itself 
would be lost to the Government. 
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For these reasons, and many others which might be stated but 
that I do not wish at this time to delay the Senate, I doubt very 
much whether any cast-iron rule in this matter will be found to 
work for the advantage of the Government in the repair of these old 
ships. 

‘The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. W. ER, (when Mr. GARLAND’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont, [ Mr. 
8 ; : - 

Mr. VANCE, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. MircHer.] Not knowing how he 
would vote I withhold my vote. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. FERRY. I am paired with the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. 
SauLsBuRY.] If he were here, I should vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 38; as follows: 


YEAS—10. 


Cameron of Pa., Walker. 


Brown, Jones of Florida, . 
Call, Morgan, Vest, 
NAYS—338. 

Aldrich Davis of Illinois, Ingalls, Pendleton, 
Allison, Dawes, Jackson, Platt, 
Anthony, Frye, Jonas, Plumb, 
Bayard, Jones of Nevada, Sherman, 
Butler, Gorman, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Wis., Grover, M oorhees, 
Chilcott, e, Mahone, illiams, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Maxey, Windom. 
Coke, Harris, Miller of Cal., 
Conger, Hawley, Morrill, 

ABSENT—28. 
k, Garland Kellogg, N 

Jamden, Groome, ar, Saulsbury. 
Davis of W. Va. Harrison, Gone Saunders, 
Edmun Hill of Colorado, Me. 4 Sawyer, 
Fair, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, Sewell, 
Farley, oar, Miller of N. Y., Sater, 
Ferry, Johnston. Mitchell. Vance 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLAIR. I now move, on the twenty-fifth page, to strike out 
the corresponding provision with reference to the machinery on board 
wooden ships, which it is proposed shall not be repaired when it will 
cost 30 per cent. of the cost of new machinery of the same character 
and power; that is to say, if the old machinery is not worth seventy 
cents on the dollar it will be thrown away. Necessarily it comes to 
that unless it can be sold under other provisions of this bill. The 
8 stands upon a somewhat different ground from the vessel 
itself. 

Mr. HALE. It is a stronger case than that of the vessel. 

Mr. BLAIR. There may be a market for machinery, so that it 
would pay to repair it, aside from the naval vessels, and a better 
opportunity for the Government to save money by comparatively 
slight repairs upon the machinery on board these thirty-eight ships 
that now constitute the Navy than she could make by the repair of 
the vessels themselves. 

I make the same motion in reference to the machinery, which is 
to strike out all after the word“ dollars,“ including the word “ pro- 
vided,” in line 590, on page 25, down to and including the word 
„power,“ in line 594; as follows: 

i That no of said sum be — gear to the re of en and 
eee inery of rh wl where the enti cost of such a aoe 8 exceed 
25 per cent. of the ed cost of new engines and machinery of the same char- 
acter and power. 

Mr. HALE. Instead of replying I call for a vote. 

The PRESIDENT ee tempore. e quon ison the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. BLAIR.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VANCE. I move to amend, on page 20, line 466, by inserting 
after the word manufacture” the words: 

Provided, It can be obtained as cheap as the foreign article, less the tariff duty. 

The provision of the bill is that these cruisers shall be built out 
of domestic steel, a provision inserted in the interest of the manu- 
facturers; and inasmuch as it is already provided that private in- 
dividuals for the purpose of ship-building may import material of 
iron, copper, spike-nails, &c., and composition metal, in bond, and 
when the Secretary is satisfied that the material has been used in 
the building of ships no duty shall be paid upon it, I think that 
the Government is entitled to the same privilege in its own behalf 
as it confers npon private citizens; and I see no use in the Govern- 
ment of the United States paying a large bonus to the manufact- 
urers of steel for the purpose of building ships for the protection 
of the country and the commerce of the country. 
those words. 

Mr. HALE, I make the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is made on the 
amendment. This is similar to other amendments. 

Mr. VANCE. What is the point of order? I should be glad to 
have it stated. 

Mr. HALE. It changes existing law ; it is new legislation. 

Mr. VANCE. Is there any existing law that the United States 
Government shall build ships out of American steel only!? 


I move to insert 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This makes a law on the subject, 
and therefore the amendment is general legislation. 

Mr. VANCE. I then modify it if the Chair rules in favor of the 
point of order 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so rules. 

Mr. VANCE. Then I move to strike out the words of domestic 
manufacture.” 

The PRESIDENT spre tempore. That is in order. 

Mr. HALE. I call for the yeas and nays on that motion. I shall 
be very pag to get a vote without a word of debate, because every- 
body will understand the issue, and let us have it settled by a yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Mr. VANCE. That suits me, sir. 

Mr. HALE. Let the words that the Senator from North Carolina 
moves to strike out be read in connection with the text of the bill, 
so that we may see precisely what the amendment is. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. On page 20, line 466, after the word 
steel,“ it is proposed to strike out the words “of domestic manu- 
facture ;” so that the clause will read: 

Any portion of said sum not required for the purposes aforesaid may be applied 


toward the construction of two steam cruising vessels of war, which are herel 
not to exceed the amounts - 


Mr. HALE. That is sufficient. 

The Actin 5 roceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERRY, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Delaware, [Mr. SAULSBURY.] I should vote ‘ nay,” if 
he were here. 

Mr. PENDLETON, (when his name was called.) I am paired this 
morning with the Senator from New York, [Mr. LapHam.] I do not 
know how he would vote on this question, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. VANCE, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. MITCHELL.] If he were present, 
Ishould vote “ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL, of Colorado. I am paired with the Senator from Ne- 
vada, [Mr. Farr. ] 

Mr. SAWYER. I am paired with the Senator from West Virginia, 
[Mr. CAMDEN.] If he were here, I should vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 30; as follows: 


Now let us have the vote. 


YEAS—20. 
Bayard, Coke, 
Beck, read 3 Sater, 
Butler, Sorge, onas, 
Cal, Grover, Maxey, Walker, 
Cockrell, pton, Pugh, 
NAYS—20. 
Aldrich, Conger, Ingalls, Pla 
Allison. Davis of Illinois, x Plumb, 
eae aye MeNi ——— 
ù 0 = 
Brown, Gorman, Mahon: Voorhees, 
Cameron of Pa. Hale, Miller of Cal Windom. 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller of N. Y. 
Chilcott, Hoar, Morgan, 
ABSENT—26. 
Camden, Harrison, Lamar, Saunders, 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Colorado, aes. Sawyer, 
Edm Hill of McPherson, Sewell, 
toil 20 of Florida, Morrill." Van Wyck 
5 ones o. orrill, an c 
Garland, Jones of Nevada, Pendleton, $ 
Groome, * Saulsbury, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I offer an amendment from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, to come in at the end of line 578, on the twenty-fourth 
page. The same provision was contained in a bill repo by the 

ommittee on Naval Affairs, and the committee has authorized me 
to move it as an amendment to this bill. Ithink the Committee on 
Appropriations will not object to it. It is: 

The sum of $150,000, or so much thereof as may be 
priated, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for the 
manufacture or purchase of the necessary tools or plant for the construction of 
iron or steel vessels and their armament in the appropriate navy-yards. 

I think the Committee on Appropriations will not object to this 
amendment, as it simply provides that the navy-yards shall have 
some facilities for the construction of iron and steel vessels. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I supposed the Senator in charge of the bill 
would make the point of order on this. If he does not, I make the 
point of order. 

Mr. ROLLINS. What is the point of order? 

Mr. ALLISON. It increases the appropriations and inserts a new 


item. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This is gem legislation on an 
appro riation bill, making a new law on the subject. The point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Permit me, with all respect to the Chair, to ask 
the Chair what in the world the Senate can do on this appropriation 
bill? Here is a bill for the reorganization of the Navy and making 
appropriations to support the Navy 


Is hereby appro- 
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Mr. COCKRELL. The question is not debatable. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Missouri cannot get me off my 
feet in that way. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I rise to a point of order, that the Senator from 
New Hampshire is not in order in debating this proposition. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from New Hampshire is entirely in 
order to speak upon this bill which is before the Senate. He would 
like to know how the Senator from Missouri can get him off his feet. 
Somebody else has rights here besides the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, although I am led to believe that in their estimation no one 
else has any rights. j 

Mr. President, here is a bill for the reorganization of the Navy, 
for changing the grades, for doing almost 5 in connection 
with the Navy; and a simple amendment to furnish tools and ma- 
chinery to the navy-yards is ruled out of order when it is simply a 
proposition looking to placing our navy-yards in a position where 
they may at least attempt to do something in the way of the recon- 


struction of the Navy. We simply place ourselves at the mercy of | main 


the contractors of this country; and the object in 8 this 
amendment, I suppose, is to place the Government of the United 
States, to place its navy- yards at the mercy of the contractors, of the 
few men who have the plant, of the few men who have the tools read 
to build iron and steel ships. The competition will be very small 
indeed if nothing is done to place our navy-yards in a position where 
they may do something in that direction. That is all I have to say 
at this time. 

Mr. HOAR. I move toamend, after line 397, by inserting the fol- 
lowing, to which I understand there is no objection on the part ofthe 
committee. It is an amendment which properly provides for a report 
of a board of naval officers in regard to the value for the purposes of 
defense and manufacture of existing navy-y: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thereis an amendment already in 
the bill at that point. The Secretary will read it, and then the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts will see whether his amendment ought to 
come in there. 

Mr. HOAR. Let it come after that. 

The Acrixd SECRETARY. It is pr sed to add the following at 
the end of the amendment inserte! er line 397: 


That the Secretary of the Navy shall a t a commission, to consist of three 
persons, one of whom shall be appointed from the line officers and one from the 
staff otlicers of the Navy and one from civil life, which commission shall consider 
and report to the next session of C upon the question whether it is advis- 
able to sell any of the navy-yards, and, if so, which; and as to each of said gous 
said commission shall report as to its cost, its area, its present value, including in 
separate items the value of the land, structures, machinery, and other personal 
property: the depth of water at the yard, and whether it remains and remain 
at such depth, or will require expense to keep open its water communication; its 
condition as to being in working order or otherwise; the condition and value of 
its plant in the different departments; its advantages and disadvan as a 
eave station and for the construction of vessels; its probable value for other pur- 

in case the yard is discontinued ; whether there is any demand for the yard 
Tor mercantile or other purposes; whether it can ey be sold, and at what 
price, in case of discontinuance; the annual cost during each of the past. fifteen 
years of maintaining it; the value of what it has produced during each of said 
years, so far as it can be asce ; its value or necessity for pu of de- 
fense on that part of the coast where it is situated, or in general, as re- 
gards any city in its vicinity; and any other facts which such commission may 
deem useful or advisable to report in regard to this question. 


Mr. HALE, AsI understand it, this is offered, not to strike out the 
provisions in the bill, but is simply additional matter. 

Mr. HOAR. That is all. 

Mr. HALE. I am very glad, so far as I am concerned, to say that 
I fully concur in the amendment, because it is in the same direction 
that the bill goes, only a little farther. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from Massachusetts explain briefly 
what his amendment is? 

Mr. HOAR. There isa t deal of enumeration in the amend- 
ment, but ali the facts to be reported, with one or two exceptions, 
will appear readily from the books of different navy-yards or their 
reports here. The amendment authorizes a board, to be composed 
of two naval officers and one civilian, to report the facts S 
on the question of the value of the various navy-yards as places o 
manufacture, and especially, what I feel more interested in, their 
value for defensive purposes to the cities near which they may be 
situated or to the country generally. 

I should like to say in re to the Charlestown navy-yard that 
when that navy-yard was built its site was selected by a board of 
the most distinguished officers in our service, about the year 1801, 
who were of opinion that it was of great value to the defense of the 
port of Boston, and there are very distinguished naval officers who 
now think that that yard, which is nine miles from the sea by the 
channel, is of great value as a defense to that city, and also that it 
is of great value to the defense of New York if that should be the 
subject of a naval attack, being something in the nature of a forti- 
fication in the rear of a besieging army before a particular fort. On 
the other hand, there are very many eminent authorities, indeed 
one or two that I have conversed with within two or three days, 
whose names I am not at liberty to mention, who say it is not worth 
anything for defense, and is rather an attraction to a hostile attempt 
from any source against as. 

What I desire is, before we commit ourselves to any policy about 
it, to have the report of a competent naval board laid before Con- 
gress with reference to these facts. 


Mr. BAYARD. I would ‘suggest to the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts that his amendment, which I incline to favor, would 
be well to be inserted on pase 16 in lieu of the proviso that the Sec- 


retary of the Navy shall have power to transfer materials from one 
navy-yard to another, in other words to close all the navy-yards but 
two. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, I did not wish in offer- 
ing this amendment to encounter either of the two hostile conflicting 
views which have manifested themselves in the Senate, either the 
Committee on Appropriations, the House, or other Senators. I 
wanted it simply to come in by itself, not touching on any of these 
other points, but simply proposing to obtain this information. 

Mr. BAYARD. If the Senator will glance at the text of this bill 
on page 16 he will find an appropriation of $18,953.12 made for the 
civil establishment at navy-yards and stations, and after that fol- 
lows a proviso— 


property therefrom to other yards for use therein. 


I had intended to move and shall still move to strike out the whole 
of that proviso, and if it goes out it seems to me that is precisely the 
place at which the Senator’s amendment should come in. He pro- 
poses to do what I think is very wise, to cause information to be 
given to Congress by the Secretary of the Navy at the next session 
of the condition of the navy-yards, of the amount of work done there, 
of their availability, their defensibility, and the other features which 
I entirely approve; and therefore, without desiring in the slightest 
to interfere with the Senator’s control of his own amendment, it 
struck me as being pertinent just now to say that it would answer 
admirably to replace that proviso, which I insist ought not to be 
put in the bill, because no such power has ever been given toa Sec- 
retary of the Navy before as to place the existence and use of the 
navy-yards of the country entirely at his control. 

I submit to the Senator that it would be a good thing to couple 
25 amendment striking out this proviso with the amendment that 

e pro 8. 
r. HOAR. As no Senator, whatever his view of the proposition 
stated by the Senator from Delaware, objects to my amendment as 
a matter by itself, why not adopt it? I think it would come in more 
properly at the end of all these provisions about the navy-yards, 
where I have offered it, and then the Senator can test the sense of 
the Senate on striking out the matter to which he objects separately. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar. ] 

Mr. PLUMB. I desire to ask the Senator from Massachusetts if 
oe a in any way to limit or qualify the present provisions of 
the bi 

Mr. HOAR. Not in the least. I showed this amendment to the 
Senator having the bill in charge before offering it. 

Mr. PLUMB. It stands alone by itself. 

Mr. HOAR. Entirely alone. 

The amendment was a to. 

Mr. HOAR. As this amendment has been adopted, I do not wish 
to shine in borrowed pl and I should like leave to say that it 
was drawn by the faithful and industrious Representative of the 
Charlestown district in the other House, and I offered it at his request. 

Mr. BAYARD. I move to strike out on page 16 after the word 
cents“ in line 367 the proviso running to line 397 on page 17. 

The Senate has just adopted the amendment of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts 8 for a commission to be appointed 
by the Secretary of the Navy to report upon the advisability of sav- 
ing the navy-yards and to return a description of their locality and 
structure, and the various property connected with them, the con- 
dition and value thereof, the depth of water, &c. That amendment 
having been adopted renders the present proviso, which I desire nov- 
to have stricken out, unnecessary and inconsistent. If a commission 
is to be appointed to make report upon the navy-yards as to their con- 
dition, locality, plant, machinery, &c., then there is inconsist- 
ency in authorizing the Secretary of the Navy in his sole discretion to 
8 nd work and transfer all materials and property to other yards 
and report the facts and reasons for his action to the subsequent 
session of Congress. And our committee proposed to add: 


Provided, That not less than two navy-yards shall be maintained upon the At- 
2 and Gulf coast, one north and one south of the Potomac River, and one upon 
© Pacific coast. 


Farther he has discretion to maintain the yard at Washington as a 
manufacturing yard. 

I desire to say that this is the longest step in respect to a single 
individual’s discretion that ever has been made to my knowledge in 
the administration of the Navy, and it is not improper to state that 
this is given to a Secretary who has just entered office, who is with- 
out the personal knowledge of the duties of his place that can only 
be obtained by 3 Here, before he is warm in his seat, the 
proposition is e that he shall take the whole navy-yard system 
of the United States and close up the yards at will, transfer the ma- 
terial, transfer the plant, and do as he pleases by suspending the work 
at any of them. 

Mr. President, this is not reformation and this is not wise admin- 
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istration. Every one recognizes now that our legislation is tenta- 
tive; it is experimental; and it is best that these experiments should 
proceed slowly. This country not only has suffered fearfully in its 
Treasury by the maladministration of the funds of the Navy, by the 
expenditure of the fearful sums which have been mentioned during 
this debate, but the consequence has been constantly a loss to the 
Navy; and there has been a growing feeling in the public mind of 
insecurity in respect of this department of our public service. Not 
only are we defenseless against a foreign foe but that absolute de- 
fenselessness has been reached through an amount of expenditure 
that is almost incredible. Now I say that it is time, if we are to 
move in the way of reformation, that we at least understand each 
step that we take. 

I move, sir, that this proviso be stricken out and that the law 
stand where it has always stood on this subject. There is discre- 
tion and there must be, and that discretion can be exercised under 
the provisions of existing law. But there is no necessity for this 
legislation to allow the Secretary of the Navy to concentrate all the 
force at any navy-yard or at any two if he sees fit, and on just such 
occasions as he sees fit. The country knows well and the Senate 
knows well what has been the use made of navy-yards, at Norfolk, 
at Mare Island, at Charlestown, at Philadelphia, and elsewhere. 
They know when the labor has been begun, and when men have 
been brought in by the thousand to work, and when they have been 
3 

I say then that this new legislation, which is exceptionable under 
our rales, ought not to find its place in a bill like this which is 
intended as a cautious measure of reformation. I move that the 
proviso be stricken from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, in the 
chair.) The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Del- 
aware, [Mr. BAYARD. 

Mr. PLUMB. I desire to make one remark in regard to the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Delaware to the effect that under 
this provision the Secretary of the Navy may transfer all the force 
to a particular navy-yard and there perpetuate what he describes to 
be the frauds in the operations of the navy-yards growing out of the 
employment and 8 of force, and to say to him that he will 
find that by the limitation of the 1 0 provided in this bill 
no such consequence can possibly follow. The sum of $18,953.12 is 
the totalsum appropri ated for the civil establishments of navy-yards; 
consequently there cannot be any such concentration of force at any 
particular and favored navy-yard as will cause any of the conse- 
quences which he so much deprecates, unless the two Houses shall, 
in some subsequent pe of legislation, increase that amount. 

Mr. BAYARD. There are large appropriations in this bill for dif- 
ferent bureaus which will be expended at various yards. 

Mr. PLUMB. But not for the civil establishment. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is the smallest part. f 

Mr. PLUMB. Butin regard to that the trouble I think hereto- 
fore has been about the employment of persons in civil life at the 
various navy-yards. It has not been that certain naval officers were 
concentrated at a certain point, but it has been that popes were 
picked up in the neighborhood and that employment resulted, 
which has been used—I do not know whether the charge is true or 
not in some way to the advantage of some political party or in some 
way to the disadvantage of a free suffrage. That, as I said, is suf- 
ficiently guarded from the fact that we . here a sum that 
is ridiculously inadequate to the accomplishment of any such pur- 


pose. 

On the other points this bill has proceeded, I think, in a hide-bound 
way, very largely upon the theory of a drastic limitation upon the 
power of the Secretary of the Navy. I believe that under this bill 
or any similar bill we shall never have any navy. But still I am not 
-disposed to contest with the general purpose of the bill, but to say 
that in order to have a navy, in order to have a decent and fair 
administration of the Navy Department, we have got to deposit dis- 
cretion in somebody. We cannot possibly exercise that in our legis- 
lative capacity from time to time as it needs to be exercised. My 
theory about that is just this: we divide the responsibility instead 
of concentrating it; in the Navy Department there are bureaus at 
the head of which are persons who are in the service for life. We 
have a Bureau of Steam Engineering, a Bureau of Construction, a 
Bureau of Navigation, andsoon. Each one of these bureaus is organ- 
ized and runs continuously without reference to the function or the 
term of service ofthe Secretary of the Navy. He comes in aud finds an 
organization existing which has existed for a long time, which goes 
on in the performance of its different functions, no matter whether the 
Secretary of the Navy is there or not. Suppose he drops out for a day, 
for a week, for a month, for a year, everything goes on as before. 
Suppose abuses occur, as were alleged to occur under a preceding 
administration, whois responsible? Nota single person whom Con- 
gress has any practical control over. It occurs under the adminis- 
tration of men who are there for life ; it occurs under an administra- 
tion which isa machine administration, which admits of no civil con- 
trol. It is the regular naval organization that is responsible for it; 
and that does not necessarily indicate that they are corrupt; but you 
have got a commodore in charge of one of these bureaus and too many 
hands are employed; some work costs too much ; he has had the con- 


trol of it ; he issupposed to possess the technical knowledge to make 
that control effective and have the work economically done; but it 
turns out otherwise. What happens? Wesimply transfer him from 
one station to another and he goes on drawing his salary and he 
exercises the privileges and emoluments just the same as before. 
[Here the hammer fell.] I should like just two minutes more in 
regard to this matter if there is no objection. [“ No objection.” 

We do not give to the civil Secretary any control at all as to who 
ought to be changed or put in there; we do not really give him the 
powers and functions of Secretary of the Navy. He ought to have 
the control of every bureau under his charge, and we ought to make 
a responsible, and by that responsibility condemn him or approve 


Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator permit me to ask hima 
question ? 

Mr. PLUMB. With pleasure. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Inasmuch as the Appropriations Commit- 
tee have taken charge of naval affairs, navy-y: and everything 
else ‘ 

Mr. PLUMB. I object to that form of question, because it as- 
sumes something which is not true. We took charge simply of what 
the Senate sent us in the bill from the House of Representatives. 
That is all. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, The Senator speaks of this small appro- 
priation for the civil list, $18,000 only being appropriated for the 
civil list, and says that no civil employment of any consequence can 
take place because of the smallness of that beat sea y Now, I 
will suggest to the Senator that if additional repairs of the Van- 
dalia, amounting to $585,942, at a navy-yard are necessary, the ex- 
penditure under the head of ‘‘repairs” would necessitate the employ- 
ment of civilians. 

Mr. PLUMB. For the time being, undoubtedly, and you cannot 
get away from that. If you are to employ a ship that goes into the 

‘bor of Pensacola and is to proceed from there within some rea- 
sonable time to the harbor of Norfolk or the harbor of New York, 
will the Senator from Florida say that the question of repairs ought 
to be reported to Congress and that Congress ought to sit in judg- 
ment upon that before the ship can proceed upon its course? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. That is not the question. 

Mr. PLUMB. That is the question. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, it would have seemed consistent, pos- 
sibly would have afforded a sort of pleasant reflection, if the Senator 
from Delaware who moves this amendment had noticed that the 
amendment which I moved a few moments ago was one quite neces- 
sary in order that these yards should be maintained at all. Who- 
ever studies this bill will find, I think, that itis a well-matured plan 
to destroy the Navy, to destroy the navy-yards, and to throw what- 
ever there is to be done in the future in the way of naval construc- 
tion into the hands of parties not responsible to nor interested spe- 
cially in the success of the Government of the United States in pro- 
curing a satisfactory navy at a reasonable price. 

Now, we have a certain navy. There are provisions in the bill as 
it comes to us to prevent the tepane of that navy. It is explicit 
provided that where repairs will cost over 30 per cent. of the esti- 
mated cost of a new ship no existing vessel shall be repaired at all. 
Men who understand this business haye assured me that the result 
of that must be the practical destruction, by going to decay without 
repair, of the Navy which we now have, within a very brief period 
of time. 

Then there is a second provision which enables this Navy, thus 
dismantled, thus useless, with no competitor in the market, to pam 
into the hands of the only parties who can be interested to purchase 
this material for little or nothing. We have modified that, to be 
sure. 

Then there is this third provision, that navy-yards, which can have 
nothing to do unless there is a navy to repair or a navy to build, may 
be closed. 

The natural operation of the enactment of the provisions of this 
bill as it came to the Senate into a law would be the obliteration of 
navy- „navy, and the capacity to B sip pees a navy within the 
next three or four years on the part of the Government. The Sena- 
tor in voting that there shall be no repairs of our existing Navy, or 
only within such limits as will exclude the greater portion of it, 
himself votes that there shall be no occasion for these yards; and 
now he comes in and would take away the power to exercise a dis- 
cretion that if there is no work to be done it would seem ought to 
be exercised. 

For my own part I am in fayor of this amendment. I would not 
see the yards dismantled ; I would not see them destroyed; I would 
not see this discretion confided to any one man, be he officer of the 
United States or not, and in the existing Secretary of the Navy I 
have as great confidence as I have in any human being, in his ca- 
pacity and his integrity, and I would give him this discretion if I 
would give it to any man whatever. 

But, sir, this provision I think should be stricken out, and equally 
so the other, the result of which would have been to give these navy- 
yards something to do. I favor the obliteration of these two pro- 
visions and the destruction of the other proviso for the sale of the 
Navy. But notwithstanding this suggestion which I make to the 
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Senator from Delaware for his consideration, I am personally in 
favor of his amendment. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, this has ever been known 
as a Government of laws and divided into three great departments, 
the legislative, the executive, and the judicial. I had always sup- 

sed that it was the province of the executive department of the 
8 to carry into effect and execution the determination of 
Congress over those great interests of the country which the people 
reposed in trust in the hands of their public servants here. There 
is not a navy-yard to-day in the Union that was not built up b 
express authority of Congress, deliberately asserted after thoroug 
investigation, and no discretion was ever vested in any officer of this 
Government, high or low, to establish any such yard. 

If this provision has one object that is clearer than another it is 
not to restrict employment on the civil list, it is not to cut down 
the wages of a few men ; it is to give power to one man to annihilate, 
if he thinks proper, the entire navy-yard system of the United States. 

The Senator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB, I who imagined that I made 
some impeachment upon his knowledge of naval affairs, took a little 
offense a while ago at what I said; but he surely could not have 
meant what he said when he observed that this $18,000 was the only 
limit upon the authority of the Secretary of the Navy to spend money 
in navy-yards, If he will turn to another provision in this bill under 
the head of “ Bureau of Construction and Repair,” he will find that 
$1,750,000 is appropriated there which can be expended at any 
favored navy-yard that this Secretary may designate under the 
authority of this bill. 

Mr. PLUMB. The amount appropriated for the civil establish- 
ment of navy yazda by this bill is about one-fifth of that heretofore 
appropriated. 

r. JONES, of Florida. I do not care; there is $1,750,000 which 
can be expended at any navy-yard or navy-yards, according to the 
rule now prevailing in the Department, that the head of the bureau 
and the Secretary may designate; and while this has always been 
a great discretionary power, in my mind that ought not to be in one 
man. Still it exists, and if you will look at the repairs that have 
hitherto been made on ships you will find that favoritism has been 
exercised in making repairs on vessels, and that a ship needing re- 
pairs in the Gulf of Mexico has often gone to the North Atlantic to 
any yard that the Secre might designate in order to have a half 
million dollars spent upon her under this e; power. 

This provision proposar to give authority to do what? To put any 
navy-yard that the Secretary may select for annihilation in a con- 
dition to be utterly worthless hereafter, and then report to Congress. 
It is this: 

He shall suspend work at those yards where he finds it can be best dispensed 
with, and shall close such and transfer all perishable stores and property 


therefrom to other yards for use therein, and report the facts and the reasons gov- 
erning his action to the next session of Congress. 


Under that authority he can destroy the efficiency of any six navy- 
yards in the Union and concentrate every available means of build- 
ing or repairing a ship of the Navy at any one yard and then report 
the facts to Congress; and Congress, after this great expense is in- 
curred and these changes have taken place, would have no option 
but to ratify it, and in this way 8 by indirection the power of 
Congress over this whole subject. I do not say that the Secretary 
would do this, but I do not care for any individual man; I would 
give the power to nobody. 

Mr. SON. Mr. President, I trust the Senator from Delaware 
does not mean to strike out a portion of this proviso which prohibits 
the Secretary of the Navy from making a deficiency under this ap- 
propriation. The Senate inserted by way of restriction upon the 
power of the Secretary of the Navy this language: And no deficiency 
shall be made for maintenance of, or for civil establishment at, navy- 

ards,” 

Mr. HOAR. Is not that the standing law now without this bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. Idonotthinkitis. There is a civil establishment 
at every one of these navy-yards by law. If there is no appropria- 
tion for the civil establishment, will it not go on and will nota 
deficiency accrue? We have deficiencies every day under similar 
provisions. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator from Iowa what the pur- 
pose of this provision is? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will explain. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is not the ultimate purpose the abolishment of 
navy-yards? 

Mr. HOAR. Let me 

Mr. ALLISON. I cannot in five minutes subject myself to all sorts 
of rage elas ea and cross-firing by Senators. I take it that by the 
adoption of the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts, which 
was not objected to, proposing that a commission shall be raised for 
the purpose of seeing what navy-yards shall be abolished, there is a 
clear implication that we have too many navy-yards. There is not 
a Senator on this floor but what knows to-day that we have more 
navy-yards than we ought to have in this country. We have three 
in New England. 

Mr. BAYARD. We have none anywhere that can build a first- 


class ship. 
Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Delaware says we have none 
where we can build a first-class ship. Iknow it. We have just said, 
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by voting down an amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
ampshire, [Mr. ROLLINS, ] that we would not give these navy-yards 
a plant for the construction of ships. I say for myself that this pro- 
vision I regard as a valuable one, for the reason that the Secretary 
of the Navy now has the discretion to order repairs and construction 
at any navy-yard he chooses. The Senator from Florida himself ad- 
mits that the Secretary can send a ship to any navy-yard in the 
United States he pleases for repairs, and he can construct a ship at 
any 8 he chooses if we authorize its construction. 
Ir. B ER. Can he dismantle a navy-yard, though? 

Mr. ALLISON. No, he cannot; but he ought to have that power. 
Does the Senator from South Carolina want a great civil establish- 
ment at Pensacola, at Kittery, in Maine, and at these several navy- 
yards where no work is being done and where there is no proposi- 
tion to do work? Instead of this being a discretionary power, we 
gage to say to the Secretary in explicit terms, If there is no work 
to be done at these navy-yards, close them for the time being.” We 
ought not to give him the discretion; we ought to impose on him a 
directory duty, saying to him, ‘‘If there isno work at Pensacola, dis- 
miss your civil establishment, and do not allow it to be going on 
there at great expense to the Government.” Wherever there is not 
a area work for the navy-yards let them be closed for the time 

ing. 

I agree with the Senator from Delaware in one sense, that we ought 
not to give the discretion to employ a great civil establishment 
where no work is to be done. I would, instead of striking out this 

rovision, make it still more mandatory upon the Secretary of the 

Vavy that he shall not use the people's money in the support of a 
great civil establishment when there is no work being done at these 
yards. That is my objection to striking out the provision. I think 
we ought to go in the other direction. We have eight ornine navy- 
yards in the United States. Does anybody believe we shall continue 
them always? I do not believe it; and yet it is almost impossible 
to get rid of these navy-yards. Here is a navy-yard at League 
Island, a navy-yard at New London, one at Charlestown, another in 
New Hampshire or Maine, and another at Norfolk, and so on. One 
way we can get rid of these navy-yards and of the great expense 
that attends the carrying of them on is first to close them u if they 
are not necessary, and, secondly, after the report . by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, get rid of them. I am clear in my 
judgment that we have too many navy-yards, and they are great ab- 
sorbing things in the way of taking the people's money. Let us 
make one step in the direction of oon them up until we can sell 
them under the proposition suggested by the Senator from Massa- 
shosti; who admits by his amendment that we ought to sell some 
of them. 

Mr. BAYARD. I should like to ask unanimous consent for abont 
five minutes to state to the Senate a few considerations on this sub- 


ject. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection ; and 
the Senator will proceed. 

Mr. BAYARD. We have all the expense of a navy-yard and none 
of the facilities or faculties that a navy-yard should ss. There 
is League Island with the locality of which I am in some degree 
familiar. It is about twenty-five miles north of where Ilive. It 
has unquestionably a great many advantages as a refuge for iron 
ships; it is thoroughly defensive against exterior attack. Its pro- 
pinquity to the city of Philadelphia, a great manufacturing city, is 
an enormous advantage in every respect; but there is a navy-yard 
that has no dry-dock, into which no vessel can go for repair, and 
upon which every dollar is useless until the feature of a dry-dock 
shall be added to it. 

Therefore, it seems to me, that standing as we are now with the 
ruins of the Navy in the past and the hope of a new navy in the 
future, we certainly should not begin by crippling those agencies. 
which every man of common sense will tell us are essential for the 
reconstruction of a navy. If you cannot make an omelet without 
breaking an egg, as the proverb has it, you cannot build a ship with- 
out having a yard for it. When the question shall come whether you 
will build by private contract or at the 5 yards, I believe expe- 
rience is that while you can build your hulls at the pablo yards you. 
cannot build your machinery and other things half as convenient] 
and properly there as you can by private contract. But all I as 
at the present time is not to hasten by this step in the discretion of 
an inexperienced official—for such is the fact before you—without 
any reference to 8 to give him the arbitrary power to re- 
move what? Not o 15 the perishable propery but the plant, the 
property of all kinds, from yard to yard, property involving millions. 
in its cost, property which is valuable, wherever it may be, and to 
2 this right away in hot haste simply upon his own ipse 

irit. 

This is not wise legislation. If we only could get a man of ability 
and of adaptation by education for this pursuit and keep him in office 
that he might out wise and well-settled plans of public admin- 
istration, a great deal of this difficulty would be saved; but I do 
say that the clause I have moved to strike out is one that is not in 
favor of wise legislation. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the task of really introducing any 
reform and cutting down any expense in the American Navy is a very 
hard one; every step of the way is beset with difficulties; every- 
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where somebody’s toes seem to be trodden on. 
limit the money that is spent upon old and comparatively useless 


If you undertake to 


and worn-out ships, you are opposed and have to make a fight to save 
the public funds for new ships; and if you are confronted with the 
spectacle of nine navy-yards upon which have been ce in the last 
ten years $10,000,000 to keep them up, and are ed to try the 
experiment of getting along with fewer, that is oppone: 

ow, I do not suppose that the framers of this bill believed that 
any honest attempt to curtail expenditures of navy-yatds would be 
resisted. I did not suppose that they would be resisted excepting 
that whenever you undertake to strike at anything in the neigh- 
borhood of a Representative or a Senator of course he will rally to 
the support of that, and the older the abuse the stronger he will 
rally Put that there should be any general objection to this feature 
giving the Secretary of the Navy the right for the time being to 
shut up a yard and report the reasons that he acts upon to Con- 
gress, P did not suppose. That is all there is in this provision, 
The Secretary may shut up a yard and transfer the property and 
report to Congress his reasons, and there is nothing inconsistent be- 
tween this and the amendment just adopted on the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, That, in fact, is the continuation or 
rather the afterpiece of this clause in the bill. The Secretary may 
go on if he chooses; he may shut up one, two, or three yards, and 
report to Congress, and the Senator from Massachusetts comes in 
with his amendment that a commission shall report to Congress 
what of these yards shall be sold. Now, the question we are being 
confronted with is whether we will go on and will keep up nine 
navy-xards that have in the last 5 cost us in expending 
$11,957,000 of the public funds $10,506,000 and over. In other words, 
is it good thrift for a man engaged in business who does a $100,000 
business to spend $95,000 in doing that business? Senators cannot 
getaway from that. The question whether you give too much power 
to the retary of the Navy does not come in here. This power 
that the Senator from Delaware referred to, in order perhaps to 
arouse some political feeling, in the matter of putting men at work 
at these places just before an election, is a power he has now. This 
has nothing to do with that. That is a power not touched anywhere. 
That must rest with the wisdom and good faith and fidelity and 
good sense of the Secre of the Navy. This has nothing to do with 
that. This simply says that if the Secretary finds in the interest of 
economy that we do not need actually all these yards he may close 
them, transfer the property somewhere else, and then report to Con- 
gress, Does that leave usdefenseless? The Senator from Delaware 
Ceon to that because there may be danger. Why, Mr. President, 
if I had time to go over the facts I could show that almost all these 
navy-yards instead of being a defense are only an invitation. I 
have a nayy-yard in my own State. I ought to be rallying here as 
a navy-y: nator to try to keep it, and I ought to want ships to 
go there to be repaired, I suppose, and I ought to want to keep up 
the proportion spent in repairing it, in order to make, as the Senator 
from New Hampshire says, the necessity for a navy-yard. He finds 
fault because Senators have voted to keep in the proposition limit- 
ing ree var because he says that takes away the necessity for a 
navy-yard. 

That is the reg on which resistance to this bill runs; you must 
make a necessity for a navy-yard and then keep the navy-yard. 
Notwithstanding I have a navy-yard in my own State, I wish, and 
I have been trying to do it for ten years, that the first steps should 
be taken for reducing these enormously ex ive yards, and you 
never will do it until you first get some of them shut up, have the 
facts reported to Congress, and let them act upon the subject, and 
if the Maine navy-yard goes, let it In my judgment, with a 
yard at New York and a yard at Norfolk and a yard at Mare Island, 
we have got every navy-yard that the country needs, either for de- 
fense or construction, and work could be better done at three great 

ards than b 3 it all around, and making these, as they 
Tare been called, political asylumsin so many States; but we never 
shall do it unless we begin now. 

Mr. HOAR. I want toask the Senator before he sits down whether 
he understands the word “perishable” in line 375 to qualify the 
term ‘‘ stores and property That is, can only perishable stores and 


erishable property transferred, or all other property of every 

escription 

Mr. BUTLER. It evidently means property of every descrip- 
tion. 


Mr. HOAR. I do not know about that. 

Mr. HALE, It is not intended that the Secretary shall'transfer 
anything excepting tho movable, portable property. He cannot 
transfer the care t and the great establishment that makes the 
navy-yard under that provision. It is perishable stores and property 
that he may transfer. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the point of difference. 

Mr. HOAR. Has the Senator an . to making that plain 
by repeating the word “perishable” before ‘‘ property,” in line 376? 

Mr. . Allright. 

Mr, HOAR. Let that amendment be made. 

Mr. HALE. All ef that great question about the plant will come 
up under the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts hereaf- 
ter when the report is made. 


Mr. HOAR. en I move that amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts 
popas an amendment which he will state. 

. HOAR. At the beginning of line 376 I move to insert the word 
. before Lae py k 

. HALE. If I wanted to transfer all the property I should have 
said, He may transfer all property and perishable stores.” 

Mr. HOAR. Ihave no doubt that is the meaning of the bill now 
and is the meaning of the committee, but a good many gentlemen 
think otherwise. . 

hreg BUTLER. I agree entirely with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair hears none, 
and the clause will be so modified. The question now is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] to strike 
out the proviso. 

Mr. MORGAN, Mr. President, nine navy-yards may be too many 
for the United States in its present contracted condition, with its 
small population of only fifty million people. The nine navy-yards 
which were established here, however, were established under very 
economical and very wise administrations, and they ought not to be 
very lightly dispensed with. The Senator from Massachusetts has 
obtained the consent of the Senate to vote into this bill an amend- 
ment by which a commission of three is to be appointed to consider 
the question and to reportto Congress their conclusions as to whether 
any navy-yards, and which of them, ought to be dispensed with. 
After having voted that amendment upon this bill it is alto ther 
proper, and indeed it ought to be a matter of respect, that we should 
give that commission, when it shall be raised, the consideration of the 

uestion of the dismantling of these navy-yards. If in the mean 
e the Secretary of the Navy should commence the work of dis- 
mantlement and demolition by the transfer of the plant or whatever 
it is belonging to any navy-yards to others, and should close some up, 
the commission will have very little option, very little determination. 
The Secretary of the Navy will have practically decided the whole 
question before the time the commission comes to act. 

I think we ought to defer this matter, particularly after the Sen- 
ate has taken amuch wiser line of action in the appointment of this 
commission, which I regret does not consist of five persons or nine 
persons instead of three, so that we could have the benefit of more 
experience and more ability in the management of this very impor- 
tant subject. 

The Senator from Maine in the enumeration of the navy-yards that 
he thought were quite sufficient for this country omitted, I sup 
by design, the navy-yard at Pensacola, the only place in the Gulf of 

exico where we can have anavy-yard to any advantage to the Gov- 
ernment, I sup really it is one of the purposes of this billinits 
present form to ntinue the navy-yard at Pensacola, a navy-yard 
that lies closer to the live-oak timber, to the pine timber, to the great 
production of iron in this country at cheap rates than any other in 
the American Union. There is no one that can compare with it. 

We are now at peace. Perhaps we may remain so. We flatter our- 
selves that we are never to have a war in this country; that there is 
no occasion for our preparing for defense against Spain or against 
England or against any other power. These powers hold the out- 
pa of the sea all around our coast, commencing with the Carib- 

Islands and going up to Newfoundland. They look down upon 
our ports, and, as was observed the other day, they can in four days’ 
sail concentrate a fleet from any of their points upon any port of the 
United States that they choose. Well, anavy-yard may not be neces- 
sary for the building of ships, but it certainly is very necessary for 
the repair of ships. The navy-yard at Pensacola is well defended. 
There was scarcely any other reason for building Fort Pickens at the 
mouth of the Pensacola Bay than to protect the American navy-yard 
that is there. Pensacola at the time that fort was built was a very 
inconsiderable village, and there is no internal communication by 
water, nothing but a few railways into the interior of the coun 
from that point. We have Fort Pickens and we have the navy- . 
there; and one of the „ as I understand it to be avowed de 
to-day, is the discontinuance of that navy-yard. 

Mr. President, the Con of the United States had better look 
wisely tothat subject before they act, or before they put it into the 
power of a Secretary of the Navy by dismantling a yard to lead to 
the conclusion and to force the conclusion upon the country that that 

ard is after all to be abandoned. We cannot afford to give it up. 
f we had a fleet now engaged with an enemy in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, a point that is just as open to attack and as liable to be attacked 
as any, we have no place of retreat for a dismantled or a shattered 


ship, except the harbor of Pensacola, for her to be repaired in. 
io the hammer fell. ] 
. BECK. Lagreed in great part with the committee in regard 


aoe provision, and having done so I desire to state in a few words 
why. A 

I was one of those who believed, as I believe now, that the most 
useless, the most expensive, and the most corrupting of all the in- 
fluences connected with any of the Departments of the Government 
are the navy-yards under the present system of management, with 
their abuses and complicated machinery. I believe it was contended 
in committee—and I shall so vote—that there ought to be only four- 
navy-yards, one at Mare Island, one at Pensacola, one at Norfolk, 
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and one at New London or some other point on that coast; that all 
the . we are using now is absolutely corrupt, absolutely 
wasteful, and absolutely extravagant. No better ment can be 
made if a man were to speak a week than the Senator from Maine 
made the other day in just the statement of this single fact; I will 
read it again as my argument: 

Wha e Senate su it is cos now to maintain these navy- 
where 1 5 8 of 883 work to-day or for a be a] 
1 not been more than two or three million dollars! Let me give some of the 

gures: 

Annual cost of civil employés of the several navy- yards: 
Washingtoenn:;ẽẽõõõkkõk ec cnc en ec cen snescsccceccces 


Not including the laborers, not including the men who are at work doing the 
Government work, but the mere civil force, the clerks and writers and assistant 
clerks and watchmen. 

We have been spending $99,168.50 a year on this navy- ard, Senators. We have 
spent in Boston, $76,588.40; in Portsmouth, New Ham , $34,322.95; at Mare 
Island, $41,823.15; at League Island, $30,415.25; at Pensacola, $13,795.56; at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, $34,016.35; at New York, $47,885.75; total pay of civil force to keep 
running and open these navy-yards, $378,015.85 every year; and in addition to that 
there are Kon at these s naval officers costing, at Portsmouth, $70,500 a year; 

02,970, in the receiving-ship there, $27,400; at the naval station 
at New London, where there is no more of a navy- than there is here in the 


ah Sar at Norfolk, $82,450, re- 
ing-ship, $26,000 ; 3 x Pensacola, $27, 


grace: 
different yards during 
money $10,566,171.79. 


If any exhibit can be made worse than that I do not know how fo 
make it. If anybody can show why half a dozen useless navy-ya' 
are maintained in this country in the face of these facts, I should 
like to see it done. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I will state to the Senator that during 
the time when the ablest minds and the atest economists who 
ever lived in this country, who sat in this y, exercised power in 
the Senate, every one of these navy-yards existed. 

Mr. BECK. h, yes; and at that time they were building the 
Maysville road, from Maysville to Lexington, when there was a little 
tavern on it every three miles, and the road was covered with wagons. 
Times have changed. We are not building wooden ships to any 
great extent now, as we didyearsago. When the League Island yard 
was established where it is now and the nayy-yard at Philadelphia 
was sold it was simply a dis eful job. 

Mr. MORGAN. Wil the Senator allow me to ask him whether he 
thinks the Secretary of the Navy ought to be allowed to dispose of 
this entire subject when we have raised a commission by an amend- 
ment put in this bill for the popoe of considering it? 

Mr. BECK. Iam very glad a commission has been raised. I think 
it is the first step in the right direction. I never e ted to see 
the party in power willing to consent to the abolition of these navy- 

ards, and when they are willing to reduce them I am going to stand 
y and help them, b 

Mr. HALE. The sooner it is done the better. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Committee on Appropriations has reported a 
sum for maintaining a civil establishment in the various navy-y: 
and a fierce assault has been made from time to time upon thissma 
establishment. I want to call the attention of the Senate to just the 
process by which they propose to reduce the expenses in the various 
navy-yards. They simply take the amount estimated by the proper 
officers of the Government aud divide it by 2, without any regard 
to propriety, expediency, or anything else. They take the sum rec- 
ommended by the proper officers of the Government and divide it by 
2, and that is the way they propose to do it. They have not gone 
to inquire whether the uction is profitable, expedient, or wise, 
but they have divided the estimate by 2. If they want to reduce the 
expenditures in the various navy-yards—and I agree with them en- 
tirely as to the wisdom and propriety of that—let me suggest to them 
how they can do it. 

How are zor charging up the amount of these navy-yard expend- 
itures? Take the Washington navy-yard; there is $104,560 annually 
spent for the naval officers stationed there. I ask if that is a fair 
charge to the nayy-yard? What else have you got for these officers 
todo? You have got the officers to pay anyway under the law, and 
an appropriation in this voy bill provides for the payment of these 
officers. They are detailed for duty at the various nayy-yards, with 
the full understanding that there is not much for them to do. 

Mr. HALE. And you will not let us cut them down. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I am perfectly willing that you shall cut them 
down. I am in favor of cutting them down. have voted every 
time for an intelligent reduction of a top-heavy navy, and I purpose 
to do it until the end. 

Take, for instance, the Kittery yard, in the State of the Senator 
from Maine, the chairman of the sub-committee. They propose to 
divide by 2 the $34,000 which are expended there annually in the 
civil establishment, and the result is of course to turn out of em- 
ployment a few men who are, in my judgment, nearly all of them ab- 


solutely necessary for the proper conduct of the affairs of that yard. 
Take the force at the Kittery yard, take the officers detailed there 
for duty in a year of the war when a large amount of work was being 
done; take the year 1863. The whole number of officers at the Kit- 
tery yard was eight line officers and seven staff officers. At the 
present time, take the year 1882, the total number of officers sta- 
tioned at the Kittery yard is twenty-eight. If by giving a portion 
of these officers some other duty you save the amòunt of their sala- 
ries in the expenses of the navy-yard then why not detail thirteen of 
them, the difference between fifteen and twenty-eight, for some other 
duty, and it will save more in the expense of the navy-yard at Kit- 
tery twice over, many times over, than the whole amount proposed 
to be saved by dividing the civil appropriation by 2; you can save 
nearly twice as much as the committee save by cutting down this 
appropriation for the civil establishment, simply, the difference in 
pay between these officers upon active duty and upon waiting-orders 


pay. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator's time has expired. 
7 ROLLINS. To explain this matter, I submit the following 
es: 


Number of officers attached to the navy-yards and stations. 


Location. No. Annual 
pay. 

$104, 560 00 

130, 870 00 

40 99, 680 00 

52 123, 340 00 

12 27, 820 00 

48 | 108,450 00 

76 | 181,070 00 

10 24, 300 00 


Number of officers attached to the navy-yard and station, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, 1801-65, not including receiving-ships. 


JANUARY 1, 1861. 


Line: 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Sailmaker....... 1 
(% a E EEI %⅛ K.K. ꝛ˙ — U A 8 
A a TE Ta AT R E PA E on een R Macdevehy cnet 1 
ROC NAGE: A RET EEN EE E E TP RT 7 
JANUARY 1, 1802. ay 
There was no Navy Register issued January 1, 1862. 
JANUARY 1, 1863. 
Line: 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
JANUARY 1, 1864. EF 
Line: 
S ⁰Z ͤ6„m - w—P [ 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


g 
5 
B 
8 
g 
4 
lal 
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JANUARY 1, 1865. 


Line: 
Commodore commandant 


Patt et pad bed et tbe 


otal stall ee 8 13 n 2oee Ss sock es EA E A AE 25 


1 s — Number of oficers attached to the navy-yard end station, New York, not including 
Number of officers attached z the 2 oa New York, 1861-'65, not oe 2 hip, January 1, 1882. 


JANUARY 1, 1861. ` 177 E . ⅛ m ˙˙wu .. ͤ v ]˙ nr 


A; Staff: 
urgeons 
Passed 


There was no Navy Register issued January 1, 1802. 
JANUARY 1, 1863. 


1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
oie 
13 er y y eseese 14 
Medical inspector 2 

f! ß ͤ . sab acsbase 
Passed assistant surgeon. 2 1 
7000 VT S 2 
1 1 
1 1 
2 1 
2 1 
2 1 
5 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
17 14 
S o!³oꝓ⁊ꝓ⁊ꝓ ß mm;. è ↄ—!—!—T!.!. 4 28 


Mr. CALL. Mr. President, Ido not propose to make any speech 
in five minutes on this subject. I simply wish to call attention to 
the fact that there is a singular want of logic resulting from the 
arguments made here on the subject. The Senator from Kentucky 
thinks that the navy-yard at Pensacola ought to be retained. He 
concludes, therefore, that this bill is right which gives the Seeretary 
of the Navy the power to abolish it, I do not see that there is any 
reason of that kind about it. The Senator from Maine says it has cost 
$9,000,000, I believe, to expend $11,000,000 in the last ten years at all 
our navy-yards, and therefore a the navy-yards of the United States 

1 ought to be abolished ; they are an evil, or some of them are evils, 
r A A d E tape Veedverecaes 3 | and the discretion should be given to the Secretary of the Navy to 


` 
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abolishthem. But there is no reason in that kind of argument. The 
Senate of the United States ought not to act upon propositions so 
inconsequential and unreasonable as those. 

There is no information given but that these navy-yards may pro- 
mote, as in the opinion of well-informed men they do promote, pro 
erly used, the reconstruction of the Navy so as to be a protection for 
that civil marine which is destined under wise legislation soon again 
to uppear upon the waters of the world. It needs no argument to 
show that the coast of Florida and Louisiana and Texas and the 
great commerce of the Gulf of Mexico ought to be protected by legis- 
lation . navy-xyard to be kept there. What reasonable 
man will say that the two or three thousand million dollars’ worth 
of ecommerce which floats upon the Gulf of Mexico shall be exposed 
without the possibilities of the repairof aship of war in case of war? 
Sir, there is no reason in such propositions as these. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD. ] 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the yeas and nays upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BROWN. Let the amendment be read. 

Mr. HALE, Let it be reported as amended by the insertion of the 
word ‘‘ perishable.” 

The ACTING Secretary. After the word “cents,” in line 367, it 
is proposed to strike out the following provisos: 

Provided, That if the Secretary of the Navy shall find that work at all the navy- 
yards now maintained cannot be carried on with advantage to the service and 
economy to the Government he shall suspend work at those yards where he finds 
it can best be dispensed with, and shall close such s an fer all 22 
able stores and ble property therefrom to other yards for use therein, and 
report the facts and the reasons governing his action to the next session of Con- 
gress; and at the yards so closed only such officers and employés shall be retained 

ecessary to preserve and take care of the p: y of the Government, 
and all other persons shall be transferred or disc ed, and no deficiency shall 
be made for maintenance of, or for the civil establishment at, 8 Pro- 
vided further, That the navy-yard at Washington, District of Columbia, may, at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, be maintained as a manufacturin, 
yard, and that work PAYD continued in the rope-walk in the Boston na 3 
And provided , That nothing herein be held to interfere with the per- 
manent improvement of any navy-yard as now authorized by law. or the expendi- 
ture for such purpose of any money appropriated by Congress therefor. 

The Principal iy rea Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, (when his name was called.) I am 
paired with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GRooME. J 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COKE. I am paired with the Senator from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Dawes.] I should vote ‘ yea,” if he were here. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Anthony, Farley, Jones of Florida, Rollins, 
Bayard, George, Lapham, Saulsbury, 
ý Gorman, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Brown, Grover, Morgan, e 
Butler, Hampton, Morrill, Voorhees, 

85 Pendleton Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Jackson, gh, Williams. 
Conger, Jonas, m, 

NAYS—24. 
Aldrich, Ferry, Ingalls, Mahone, 
Allison, . Jones of Nevada, Miller of Cal., 
Beck, Kellogg, P 
Cameren of Wis., Hawley, Tora: Plumb, 
Chilcott, Hill of Colorado, MeDill, Saun 
Cockrell, Hoar, McMillan, Slater. 
> ABSENT—21 
Camden, Fair, Lamar, Sherman, 
Coke, Garland, McPherson, Vance, 
Davis of Illinois, Groome, Miller of N. V., Windom. 
Darie of W. Va., ere: 8 
awi of Georgia, S er, 
—.— Johnston, Sewall, 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. MAHONE. The cost of maintaining the 5 last year 
amounted to four hundred and fifty-odd thousand dollars. The av- 


erage cost for the past five years has been $492,000. The spirit of 
economy which seems to have moved the committee has gone so far 
as to put the allowance in this bill at $270,000. I do not well under- 
stand how we can expect to maintain those yards and take care of 
them properly at so low an estimate, if any confidence is to be put 
in the bureau officers of the Department. e estimate of the bu- 
reau for the maintenance of the yards is four hundred and forty-odd 
thousand dollars. I therefore propose to amend the bill, in line 361, 
by striking out “two” and inserting “three.” This is an amend- 
ment which I submitted heretofore, and it is in accordance with the 
estimates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia will be reported. h 

The ACTING SECRETARY. Inline 361, in the 1 t for 
general maintenance of yards and docks,” after the word ‘ boxes,” 
it is proposed to strike out ‘‘$270,000” and insert ‘ $370,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. MAHONE.] 

Mr. HALE. That is simply changing the appropriation for only 
one bureau, the Bureau of Yards and Docks. The House put it at 


$220,000, the Senate Committee on Appropriations, after a hearing, 
added $50,000, making it $270,000. e Senator from Virginia now 
comes in and proposes to make it $370,000, thus adding 8100, 000. 
Upon that I call for the yeas and nays. I shall not take any more 


time. 

= JONES, of Florida. What was the amount appropriated last 
year 

Mr. HALE. Four hundred and forty thousand dollars. The com- 
mittee believed that all of the yards could get along with half the 
money they have been spending heretofore, and the appropriation 
was cut down in the House $100,000. We made an exception of this 
bureau and put it up to $270,000, an addition of $50,000. Now it is 
proposed to add $100,000 more. If the Senate wants to do that and 
give that money, all right. 

Mr. BECK. I want the yeas and nays on the proposition of the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HALE. I have called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BECK. I only want a yea-and-nay vote on it. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I shall vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia, because I do not think that the sum named ir 
the bill is sufficient to maintain the establishment for which it pro- 
vides. It may appear to the country to be economy to let public 
property go to destruction that has cost so much money to bring it 
into life and existence, but I do not regard that as economy. 

I wish to say one word about the nayy-yards. I did not know 
until very lately that it was in the programme to destroy the only 
nayy-yard in our Mediterranean, the yard which naval opinion of the 
highest order and character has uniformly upheld, of which Farra- 

t said it would be worth a war to maintain it. So t an Eng- 

i as the celebrated Mr. Burke, in the English House of Com- 
mons, when the English acquired Florida and the great naval station 
of Pensacola, put his finger upon the map and said it was worth a 
million and a war to acquire it. That is in the programme of aboli- 
tion. Is there statesmanship in thus abolishing a yard which was 
located under the dictates of the soundest wisdom and the highest 
naval and military skill that ever controlled the public affairs of this 
great country, which the great council which sat at Memphis in 1843, 
presided over by Mr. Calhoun, had pronounced an indispensable 
necessity to the protection of the great commerce of the valley of the 
Mississippi? For certain ends and papos which are not within 
my comprehension, upon the line of economy it is proposed to 
put out of existence a yard like this where $10,000,000 of the public 
money have been expended for the public good, to gratify the notion 
of some modern economists whose opinions, in my judgment, are 
worth 8 

Mr. COCKRELL. I raise the point of order on the amendment 
ee Rule 27. It is not in order, and I make the point of order 
against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri makes 
the pointof order upon the amendment under Rule 27. 

Mr. MAHONE, en an amendment is based on an estimate of 
the bureau I would ask whether it is not in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the amendment proposed in pur- 
suance of the estimate of the head of some one of the Departments? 
That is a question of fact in re to which the Chair is not advised. 
If it is not, the Chair will hold the point of order well taken. 

Mr. MAHONE. I will state that this proposition was made in 
pursuance of the estimate of the burean. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair inquires if it is the fact 
that it is proposed in pursuance of the estimate of the head of some 
one of the Departments? 0 

Mr. HALE. The original estimates, I am bound to say, cover the 
amount embraced in the amendment of the Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If thatistrue, the Chair is of opinion 
that the amendment is in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do I understand the Senator from Maine to say 
that the estimate of the Navy was this amount? 

Mr. E. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The estimate made to Congress ? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I did not so understand it. 

Mr. HALE. The estimate was made in accordance with the old 
method of running these yards, not with the idea of any reduction 
Say Toas; but upon the same basis of appropriations as were made 

t year. 

As the Senator from Florida has brought the Pensacola navy-yard 
on the t I want to read here, and that is all, the report on that 
yard from the Navy Department: 

THE BUREAU or YARDS AND Docks, NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1882. 

The bureau has the honor to inform the honorable Speretary of the Navy, in re 
sponse to the — that the navy- yard at Pensacola, Florida, contains 83} acres, 
and the total cost of improvements thereon to June 30, 1882, is $6,339,225.96. 

The bureau has no means of knowing its present value. 

Very respectfully submitted. 
EARL ENGLISH, 
5 J - p Acting Chief of Bureau. 


The only work in progress at the Pensacola navy-yard for this bureau is the 
p n of the Canonicus for being owed north. When this is completed the 
ureau has no other work for said y: 
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The civil officers at present at the navy-yard at Pensacola are the 
following: 
popes of yards and docks: 
A. P. 


oD cer, per annum. 

J. L. Ahern, per annum 1 

W. J. Wheat, per dle 
Commandant's office: 

G. S. Halemark, per annum ««ö 
Equipment department: 

A. I. , Per annum cccsecewasenccosesvoncsers 

Navigation department: 
A. Mi 


W. 

Steam. engineering department: 
John Purdy, per annum 
John G. Reilly, per diem 75 
E. P. Chaffin, per diem 

Construction and repair department: 
E. V. Glover, per annum. 
John Brown, per dien 


v8 
8 88 s¥ 


J. W. Caro, ee 


Admiral Porter says: 


heavy ships will be unable to enter the port. There has never mo 
Pensacola has been called the key to the 


trouble with ppa our 
ever we do with regard 
fend it that no enemy a possession of the place unawares. It is easy of 


And yetitis thought we ought not to cut down the expense of 
the Pensacola navy-yard. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I would be glad if the Senator would 
permit me to say just one word. 

Mr. HALE. Certainly; I do not desire to hinder the Senator. I 
have et from the records of the Department. A 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I think that is a very small expenditure 
at a great yard. Iam very glad the Senator read the record. 

Mr. HALE. What are the civilians doing there, the long list I 
read? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. They are all good Republicans. 

Mr. HALH. I want to strike them out, no matter if they are 
Republicans. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I do not know what they are doing. I 
Suppor their services are necessary for the maintenance of that 
yard. 

Mr. HALE. But the authorities of the yard 1 0 they have no fur- 
ther work after they get the Canonicus out. There is no further 
work, and it is an abuse to keep up such an establishment. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. That yard has been for years the protec- 
tion of our Mediterranean. I have nothing to say against Key 
West. Key West is an island in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. HALE. Admiral Porter says it is a most important past 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Access to Key West is im ible except 
by water. I know it is on record as the opinion of Admiral Farra- 
gut that no placein the Gulf is better suited for a yard than Pensa- 
cola. It was the deliberate judgment of Commodore Stewart and 
all the old officers that it was the only place, if any defense was to 
be made in that t sen. It was under their recommendation that 
the yard wasestablished. Ido not know precisely the sum of money 
whether six or eight or nine million dollars, that has been expended 
there; but two of our best ships were built there. 

If the Government, in the exercise of the discretionary power now 
residing in it, concentrates its labor and its work at other yards and 
gives nothing to the only yard of the South, that pagent not to be 
put forth here as a reason for cutting down the few employés who are 
annually maintained there. Ships stationed in the Gulf of Mexico 
have passed that yard from Vera Cruz which might have been re- 
pai at that yard, and they were made to travel 1,500 and 2,000 
miles to have the repairs done at a favored yard under this discre- 
tionary power. 

The PRESIDIN GOFFICER. The Senator from Maine asks for the 

eas and nas on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
irginia, [Mr. MAHONE. ] 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
7, nays 43; as follows: 


YEAS—i. j 
Anthony, Cameron of Pa., Jones of Florida, Rollins. 
Call, Farley, Mahone, 

NAYS—43. 

Aldrich, Butler, Conger, Gorman, 
Allison, . of Wis., eee Grover, 
Beck, ' Cockrell, Frye, pton, 
Brown, Coke, George, pene As 


Vest, 


ae Logan, 

Hill of Ĉolorado, MeDill, Plumb, Voorhees, 
galls, axey, er, 
Jackson, —.— Sai bury, Williams, 
Jonas, Morrill, Saunders, Windom. 

Lapham, Pendleton, Slater, 

ABSENT—26. 
Blair. Groome, Lamar, Sawyer, 
Camden, Harrison, Mo ; Sewell, 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, Sherman, 
Davis of West Va., Hoar, Miller of Cal., Vance, 
Edmunds, Johnston, Miller of N. Y., Van Wyck. 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, 
Garland, Kellogg, Ransom, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. MORGAN. At the end of line 314 I move to add: 


The Secretary of the Navy may, in his 3 furnish to tho American Ord- 
nance Company fourteen smooth-bore iron guns, of the man, D: 

Parrott models, of not less than 9-inch bore, and four ee and the use 
of instraments for testing the velocity of ere ‘or the of making 
tests and experiments in the improvement of heavy ordnance : i That the 
Government of the United States shall not incur or be liable in any event for any 
expense in the conduct of such tests or experiments ; and, after the same have been 
completed, and not later than the Ist day of Jannary, 1883, said gunsand gun-car- 
8 es and 6 ‘hall be retumed ~ to the United Saai and said ee 

ee Company shall no e for any damage ns or gun-ca 

may sustain in the conduct of such tests or experiments, or fr rea Sten of oy 
alterations made in the same. 


I have the favorable recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy 
upon a proposition that was submitted by the American Ordnance 
Company totake fourteen of the which are obsolete in their pat- 
tern, and which must be conver! to be of any service at all, and 
convert them without any expense to the United States Government, 
and to make experiments with them also without any expense to the 


Government, and to return the guns at the end of the e: ents 
with whatever information may be obtained in this way. e propo- 
sition which was submitted is one of very great value, I t ; to 


the country. That is my opinion about it. Of course it is not the 
opinion of an expert, a scientific man, but it is predicated upon a 
state of facts which is unquestionably true, and which, being true, 
reveals the most important discovery, I may say, that has yet ap- 
peared in the history of the world, as I conceive, in the framing of 
guns and projectiles of heavy caliber. 

The particular plan upon which this is sought to be done has been 
heretofore experimen upon under the supervision of officers of 
the Navy, and the fact, as revealed by the experiments which the 
officers of the Navy themselves have repo: to the Government, 
is that “the inventor has succeeded in penetrating fifteen inches of 
iron and fourteen feet of hard gravel in addition with a ch of 
only seventy pounds of powder, a performance which has never been 
equaled, not even approached with less than three times the charge 
of powder, even with a gun of one-third greater weight and nine 
times the cost.” 

I present for insertion in the RECORD the proposition of this com- 

any: 
pany 312 SIXTH STREET, WASHINGTON, July 5, 1882. 


Sm: Acting for myself, and as the duly authorized agent, e: inventor, and 
technical su tendent ofthe American Ordnance Company, I make the follow- 
in to the Navy De t, ely: 


namely : 
rst. We propose to uct an elaborate ana decisive series of practical ex- 
ents for the solution of the ‘‘ ordnance problem" with a view to putting the 
avy Department in possession of positive practical knowledge in relation to phe- 
nomena of great importance to the service, entirely without cost to the Govern- 
ment, except that we stipulate for the contribution of afew cannon of large caliber 
and certain ordnance to be hereinafter specified, to be used for the promotion of 
the object contemplated, all to be drawn from stock on hand of obsolete kinds; 
ce mraz with the privilege to utilize for the furtherance of the laudable enter- 
p (so far as the said meem Do found not to interfere with any more important 
need of the De ent) such tools, ery plant, power, floor room, and shel- 
ter as may be found convenient or necessary for the purpose among the N e 
and facilities afforded by the United States navy-yard at Washington; together 
with the services and co-o tion of such officers as may be selected and detailed 
by the Secretary of the Navy for the duty of being present to witness and record 

e of the work, the methods practiced, the cost in detail, and the results 
obtained, not only while the ordnance is gee abe ani but as well throughout 
the continuation of the experiments which are to follow according to specifications 
hereinafter written. 

Second. We also propose and stipulate that any instruments required for the 
determination of pressures of gases e or instruments to be used for 
the determination of velocities of pi „as well as electro-magnetic machines, 
primin, one as are — = igniting sero for the cannon or 8 

in 1323 o Na necessary 
ental or test-firing of the guns 


and 


ed, to be 
ga 8 the Ni Department shall 
nance supp) e Navy 
to the fi cations, namely : 
Four 18 Mich eee ee yey cast ater and cooled from the inte- 


; igren model, one of these cast solid and 
three cast hollow, and cooled from the in according to the plan known as 
system or 


the Rodman lan. 
Four 11-inch smooth: Sore cannon of the Dahlgren model. 


vo 
submit: to him a Rat of the ble guns of the above on 
together with the record of their proof, the tensile strength and dersity of the 
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t-iron of which they were made, and that the privilege of selecting the guns to 
bomi for the — experiments shall be accorded to him. 

And the Navy Department shall also supply one hyd ng sliding carriage, 

for each caliber of gun supplied as aboye, and no o! - 


er 

nance will be required from the Navy De t than those above specified 
Fourth. In and for the considerations 
pro) will proceed to convert the smooth-bore guns 


40058 Jh ch 11-inch and one 9-inch gun into muzzle-loading com. 

„one II. ine „ - 
pint rifle . ‘guns, retaining the same caliber the guns have when 
put in ion of the parties making this proposal. 

One 15-inch gun, one II-inch gun, and one 9-inch gun of those delivered in ac- 
cordance with the terms of this proposal will be converted into a muzzle-loading, 
long-bored, combined rifle and smooth-bore gun. x 

One of each of the three calibers will be converted into breech-loading, long-bored, 
combined rifle and smooth-bored guns, retaining the same calibers each has when 
delivered to the parties making this proposal, and one of each of the three calibers 
of smooth bores will be converted into chambered breech-loading, long-bore, com- 
bined rifle and smooth-bore 8. 

The 15-inch gun will, in this | latter case, be reduced in caliber to eleven inches, 
the II. inch gun will be reduced to a caliber of nine inches, and the 9-inch gun will 
be reduced to a caliber of seven inches. 4 : 

For all the guns converted into long. bored. breech-loading, combined rifle and 
smooth-bores automatic carriages be provided by which the recoil of the gun 
will be directed in the plane of the bore, and the gun by the force of its recoil will 
be run forward into battery, the loading position, 3 

One of the Parrott (150-pounders) specitied will be converted into a muzzle-load- 
ing combined rifle and smooth-bore of 9-inch caliber; the other into a breech- 
loader of the same caliber and kind. 8 

Fifth. The parties making Hias, propon will, when afforded the facilities of 
the Washington navy-yard, proc to convert the above guns as specified and 
manufacture the automatic carriages of the kind specified entirely at their own 
cost for materials, labor, superintendence, transportation, &c., and will promptly 
supply all the powder, projectiles, iron plates for targets, a floating battery on 
which to mount and from which to fire all the guns specified, after conversion, 
andno charge whatever will be made against the Government or the Navy De- 
partment at any time, otherthan the use of the facilities stipulated for in the navy- 
yard, the guns, — and implements of obsolete kinds to be et by the 
‘Navy Department; the use of officers de- 
tailed to be present, observe and record the tions, and report the facts. 

ixth. T take care to secure a 9 pho- 
— on and will 
eure photo, hs of all the fore and after conversion, o s, Carriages, 
im — Sart files ts, battery, and witnesnes ‘present, be a 


from the beginning of the work of prepara- 
tion to the termination of the e firing. 

Seventh. The parties making this proposal confidently believe that the result 
will be to show that an armament for the Navy may be provided by conversion of 

uus on hand of far ter power than has ever before been offered to the Navy 

partment, of — endurance even when fired with the greatest possible 
rapidity for thirty or more rounds in succession ; of extraordinary effectiveness as 

ording facilities for the use and utilization of spherical shot and shell or rifle 
p Rer fa at will, and of such cheapness and readiness of preparation as alto- 
eer to leave nothing to be desired for the present or future. 

It is believed that the 15-inch gun converted on the simplest plan contemplated 
by this proposal, namely, to a muzzle-loading combined rifle and smooth bore, 
when used with the improved projectile, to which it will be adapted, and with the 
improved powder itis the intention of the parties to use, will easily penetrate 
twenty inches of iron at one-mile range; that it will be at the same time as effect- 
ive as a smooth bore as it has been before conversion; while its endurance, on ac- 
count of the improvements to be utilized in the mode of inserting and ejecting its 
always contered: rojectiles, together with the use of the improved powder before 
referred to, will te rendered perfectly reliable, while the total cost of the conver- 
sion will be less than $500. The general and principal features of the plan of con- 
yersion—now, however, greatly improved—have been already subjected to test, 
and it has been proved that the power of the gun is at least quadrupled. In fact, 
the inventor has succeeded in penctrating fifteen inches of iron and fourteen feet 
of hard gravel, in addition, with a charge of only seventy ta Per of powder, a per- 
formance which has never been e not even approached with less than three 
times the charge of powder, even with a gun of one- greater weight, and nine 
times the cost. 

It is believed that the other conversion of 15-inch guns, specified above, will 
provide very cheap and reliable guns, capable of piercing thirty inches of iron at 
one-mile range. 

The 11-inch guns will, it is believed, be found capable of penetrating from fif- 
teen to twenty-two inches of iron at one-mile range, and the writer has already 
succeeded in penetrating sixteen inches of iron through and through—with three 
feet of hard gravel in addition—with a Parrott 150-pounder gun converted toa 
9-inch caliber combined rifle smooth bore. The projectile weighed two hun- 
dred and three pounds, and the charge of powder was only forty pounds. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in referring to these results observed 1 
tical official experiments conducted for the Department, said: The penetration of 
the projectiles invented and fired by Mr. Wiard in these experiments show a re- 
sult, both at short and long range, unequaled in the history of heavy ordnance, 
illustrating at once the correctness of his manner of rifling, and the fact that his 
projectile is the best yet invented for that purpose; and it is evident to any one 
that the valuable data recorded by the oflicers detailed to witness these firings could 
only be obtained as the results of these or similar experiments.” 

ere is no of its weight or caliber iu the world to-day—in fact not one made 
by any one, of any m ial, or at any cost, which can equal this performance with 
any c è of any known kind of powder. 

Tue ter, the inventor of this wonderful gun, has made such improvements 
since that he now confidently believes that he can penetrate an equal thickness of 
iron with one-half the charge of powder previously used. i 

Eighth. No other remuneration, except as above specified, and the condition 
that all the débris of projectiles and targets, the specified guns su plied by the 
Navy Department and all the appliances supplied by the parties poking this pro- 

, Shall become or continue to be the property of the parties represented b 
the undersigned, to be disposed of according to their discretion, after all the wor 
and experiments have been completed according to the terms of this proposal will 
be required or expected by, 

ly, your obedient servant, 


NORMAN WIARD, 
For self and as Superintendent and 
General Agent of the American Ordnance Company. 


312 SIXTH STREET, WASHINGTON, July 15, 1882. 
Mr. SECRETARY: Senator Logan was kind enough to inform me yesterday that 
naval officers considered that part of my 8 of fhe 5th instant to be objec- 
tionable which refers to the use of the facilities and appliances of the Washington 
navy-yard for the conversion of guns, &c., as conflicts might arise during the 


progress of the work such as would be ble. Id te that bilit, 
as much as any one can, and therefore der „ . 
e labor, materials, projectiles, 
powder, the floating battery, the iron targets, transportation, &c., in fact to pre- 
pare for and conduct the experiments entroy at my own proper expense, pro- 
N ith — * — carriages, and instru- 

ments specified in my proposal of the 5th instant, and detail proper officers to be 
t, wii record all es parila of the preparation, material, char- 


NORMAN WIARD, 
For self and the American Ordnance Company. 

Hon. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, Secretary of the Navy. 

I have only one further remark to make on the subject. These- 
things have once been accomplished ; they have been accomplished by 
design; they have been accomplished through the genius of an 
American citizen; and having been once accomplished, they can be 
accomplished again. What has been done on scientific principles 
with certain results, of course can be repeated. If the Government 
ot the United States can get the advantage of such inventions, such 
enterprise, and such exhibitions of genius at so little cost, I can see no 
reason why we should not avail ourselves of the opportunity. These 
fourteen guns can be taken of obsolete pattern, as I have observed, 


with four gun-carriages and instruments to measure the velocity of 


the projectiles, and they can be converted, experimented upon, and 
N by the American Ordnance Company, which I understand 
is a strong company, strong in its wealth and its enterprise. They 
can be returned by the Ist of March, 1883, the Government losing 
nothing at all, and gaining the advantage of the experiments an 
the proof of the fact whether or not these experiments are to be made- 
successful in the armament of ships and the heavy forts upon the 
coast. 


It is useless for us to undertake to build a navy, as we all confess. 


we must do, unless we have some better armament than we have 
now. The truth is we have not an efficient gun in the United States. 
Navy to-day as against the iron-clads of Ita y, of Spain, of England, 
Germany, or even Chili. We have not an efficient gun in the Amer- 
ican Navy. We have but one sea-coast gun, a gun of 20-inch caliber, 
I believe. We have a gun of one hundred and twenty tons in New 
York, a smooth-bore gun, which is the only one we can boast. We 
have no other guns for sea-coast defense. respect to ordnance, we 
are just as powerless as the Indians are against the Army of the 
United States to-day. It seems to me that the Senate ought to de- 
vote its attention upon every opportunity that it can in making such 
experiments as may lead to better armament than we have. 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to one fact. In thesiege 
of Alexandria the other day, which is said to have been one of the 
most remarkable of all the naval exploits in history in the particular 
of its being an engagement in which the heaviest missiles were 
thrown, and in the largest number, one of the British ships, firing 
at very slow time, perhaps not repeating its fire oftener than twenty 
minutes’ interval, was compelled to retire after oneday’s action and 
f° to an island in the Mediterranean Sea for a new armament. She 
ad eighty-ton guns on board of her, with the most approved modern 
appliances; every shot she expended cost the British Government a 
thousand dollars; and yet at the end of a single day of slow action 
that ship was compelled to retire to an island in the Mediterranean, 
where they had reserves of artillery, for a new armament. Theresult 
will be shown when the report of this naval engagement at Alexan- 
dria comes to be made up by scientific men, as the actual facts as 
stated prove, that there is something even among the English guns 
and German guns and French Ee which is still very imperfect, 
and which I trust very much will be supplied by American genins. 
I have confidence in the capacity of our inventors to accomplish 
and master any improvement that needs to be mastered for the sue- 
cess of our Navy in the future and for the defense of our coast, and 
I desire that the Senate shall accord this little experiment to be made. 
without any other expense at all except the bare use of guns that 
are obsolete, so that we may see whether this thing which has been 
done under the observation of naval officers may not be repeated. 
x I must make the point of order. I did not wish to 
interfere while the Senator was making his interesting statement. 
Mr. MORGAN. Ithink, if the Senator will allow me, the point of 
order is not well sustained when we come to consider the proposition, 
which I submitted here, with the letter of the Secretary of the Navy, 
which is as follows: 
Navy DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, July 15, 1882. 
Sin: I have the honor to transmit a copy of an additional letter to this Depart- 
ment from Mr. Norman Wiard, in relation to his proposition in reference to the 
conversion of unrifled now owned by the Department, for the favorable con- 
sideration of the committee. 


Very respectfully, 
* WM. E. CHANDLER, 


Secretary of the Navy. 

Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 

Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 

You cannot make an estimate of that; there is no sum of money 
to be estimated; you could state only so many guns of a certain ob- 
solete pattern asked for, and when the Secretary of the Navy recom- 
mends a favorable consideration to the committee I should think 
that would fall within the rule which allows such amendments in 
the event that they are upon the requirement of heads of Depart~ 
ments. 


1882. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine insist 
on the point of order? 

Mr. HAL The trouble with the proposition is that it allows this 
man to come into ion of Government property and gives him 
control of itfor a time. As to the recommendation of the tary 
of the Navy, it is not a thing that has been recommended from the 
Department for an appropriation., I take it itis simply transmitting 
these papers. I looked over all the papers very v, and I made 
up my mind that it was not a safe thing to do. 

Mr. MORGAN. I say to the Senator from Maine that it is merely 
a loan ot goas to be returned in specie. Itis merely a loan of goods; 


that is a 

Mr. HALE. I should be afraid they would never get back. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Peter Cooper, of New York, isa member of the 
American Ordnance Company. e company is entirely responsible 
and it is merely asked to make these contributions for the purpose of 
testing the question. 

Mr. I do not want to be understood in making that remark 
toindicate any lack of confidence in these gentlemen, Mr. Cooper and 
others; but when you put out these guns for experiment you run all 
the risk, of course, of their being destroyed or impaired and never 
getting them returned. I think it is not a safe thing to put on the 


Mr. MORGAN. The Secretary of the Navy can require any bond 
he pleases for the return of the guns; there cannot be possibly any 
loss at all to the Government. 

Mr. HALE. Let the amendment be read. Let us see how far it 


goes, 

The Acting Secretary read the amendment of Mr. MORGAN. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator os f to me that part of the amend- 
ment which refers to the tests, which comes immediately after the 
provision about the guns 

Mr. MORGAN. First of all it is entirely discretionary with the 
Secretary of the Navy whether he will allow these guns to be used 
or not. 

Mr. HALE. I see the amendment does not go so far as I thought 
it did. Let the Secretary read the first part of it again. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

The Secre! of the Navy may, in his disere furnish to the American Ord- 
nance S fourteen 8 iron 8 the Rodman, 

Parrott models, of not less than 9-inch bore, and four 1 the use 
of justrumeuts ſor DN the velocity of ectiles, for the purpose of making 
tests and experiments in the improvement of heavy ordnance. 


Mr. HALE, What is meant by the use of instruments? 

Mr. MORGAN. There are instruments of a very delicate manu- 
facture, which cannot be obtained otherwise. 

Mr. HALE. Governmental instruments! 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; but very cheap. They do not amount to 
anything. They are electrical instruments merely for testing the 
velocity of the shots. 

Mr. HALE. They are instruments on hand? 

Mr, MORGAN. The instruments are on hand. 

Mr. HALE. The proposition as presented originally went a great 
deal further and comprehended the use of 3 I think as 
it now reads it does not comprehend the use of navy-yards and 
turning loose men in the yards. 

Mr. MORGAN. Not by any means. 

Mr. HALE. As it does not, and is limited as I find it is, I shall not 
make the point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN I am much obliged to the Senator. 
Senate will adopt the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tho question is on the amendment 
to the amendment of the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. MorGan. ] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. After line 578 I move to insert: 

If the Navy De ent advertises or asks for for the 
repair, or fes Hin centage any iron, steel, or wooden 8 eu’ J —— 
by its proper officers, shall also make proposals or estimates for the same work, 
both as to the cost of the same and the time required for such work ; and if such 
proposals or estimates of the Nav t shall be less than that of any pri- 


vate bidder, such work shall be N the Navy Department, in accordance with 
such estimates or proposals. 


Mr. HALE. I raise the Punt of order on that amendment. 
ane PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I desire to make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Maine, who has charge of the bill. On the fourteenth page the sum 
appropriated is $700,000, where the amount estimated for by the De- 
parmani is $896,000. I am in favor of very rigid economy in the 

avy Departmentand inallother Departments, butI desire to know 
why it is not thought e ient to ed gpa? a sufficient sum of 
money to the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting, so that at least 
they ry Board money enough to buy the coal necessary, I am in- 
formed from the Department that it will be necessary to resort to 
other means of reducing expenses rather than those in this 
bill. The expenses have to be largely reduced to answer. If 
the bill is passed in its present form several vessels on foreign stae 
tions will have to be recalled; othérwise a large deficiency will be 
created. What I desire to know is why the Committee on Appropri- 
ations determine to so cripple the operations of the Navy so that we 
cannot maintain abroad even the small number of ships that we 


I hope the 


have, but they must be called home. Do they propose really that 
there shall not be purchased for the use of the Department a suffi- 
cient amount of coal? In regard to this appropriation, which covers 
not only the coal but canvas, leather, iron, cables, &c., all such 
expenditures, do they pro really that no more money shall be 
appropriated than is sufficient for the coal, leaving all the rest out? 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator has he any letter from the 
head of the Department or the head of the bureau stating with cir- 
cumstantiality why this amount of $700,000 is not adequate ? 

Mr. ROLLINS., I have a copy of a letter here from Commodore 
Earl English, who is the head of the bureau, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Navy, which I will have read if the Senator desires. 

Mr. HALE. Is there anything from the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. ROLLINS. No; I do not think there is. 

Mr. HALE. That is a letter from the commodore to the Secretary 
of the Navy? 

Mr. ROLLINS. It is a copy of a letter from the commodore to 


the Secretary of the Navy, but it states the fact. We will put it in 
the Recorp if the Senator wants the information. It is not neces- 
sary to read it. 

Mr. HALE. No; it will be printed. 

The letter is as follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT AND RECRUITING. 
Washington, July 8, 1882. 

Sin: The bill making appropriations for the naval service fox the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1883, as it passed the House of Representatives aypropriates but 
$700,000 under head of equipment of vessels.” 

The amount ori; y estimated for under this head was $896,000, which amount 
the experience of the past year shows to be the least that will possibly keep afloat. 
the number of cruisers and training-ships at present in commission, even by re- 
ducing expenditures for labor by suspending work in some of the navy-yards asis 


S Should the bill as at present become a law, cither several of the vessels now on 
fi stations will have to be recalled or a eficiency created for their 
maintenance, in view of which fact I deem it of the utmost importance that the 
appropriation should be increased to the amount originally estimated for. 
have the honor to be, very respectfully, your o ent servant, 
EARL ENGLISH, Chief of Bureau. 

Hon. WILLIAM E. CHAXDLER, Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I will move, for the purpose of testing the sense 
of the Senate—— 

Mr. HALE, I will say that this amount is a reduction of $125,000 
on this bureau from last year. The Navy has all the time been les- 
sening somewhat; the number of ships to be maintained is less; and 
the committee in the House who reported the bill believed the bu- 
reau could get along with $700,000. Our committee also on exami- 
nation believed and hoped that the Bureau of Equipment and Re- 
cruiting could manage for this 5 with $700,000. I think it will 
be pretty snug work for them; I think they will have to economize. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Let me ask the Senator from Maine does he really 
think that the bureau can get along with $700,000? 

Mr. HALE. Ithink they will have toeconomize; I think they will 
have to cut off some items, and I am by no means certain that there 
may not be a small deficiency; but we thought it worth the while to 
give them this as the House not.increased the amount, and let 
them try to get along. I hope that they can. I am bound to be 
frank about this thing, and to say that I am by no means certain that 
there will not be a small deficiency. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I think there will be quite a large deficiency. I 
call the attention of the committee to it. If they have no objection, 
F move to increase the appropriation to $896,000. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Inotice that the bill as it now stands 
providos for one hundred and seventy doctors in the Navy and one 

undred and seventy engineers. Therefore we have in a steam navy 
one doctor for every engineer. I think this illustrates the brilliancy 
of the minds which originated this proposed reorganization of the 
Navy. The full complement of a steam war ship with respect to en- 
gineers is five engineers to one ship. I vad et there never was a 
ship that had five doctors upon it, at least they are not necessary. 
In time of war the complement of doctorsto a flag-ship is three. Who- 


ever prepared this bill has cut down the engineer corps; according 
to the tables which have been read here, about one-half. 88 
m two 


to the Navy Register they cut down the engineer corps 
hundred nie thirty-three to one hundred and seventy. As we have 
no right or power in the Senate to amend this provision which the 
House has sent to Isee no other way of remedying the matter 
except to strike out all the text which relates to the engineer corps. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Did the Chair entertain the motion I made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not understand that 
the Senator made any motion. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Certainly; Lrose for that purpose. I move to 
amend by adding after the words seven hundred,” in line 325, the 


words “and ” making the appropriation for equipment of ves- 
sels $750,000. t will be more than a hundred thousand dollars. 
less than the estimate. 


Mr. PLUMB. I rather hope on the whole that the Senator who 
has charge of the bill will feel inclined to to some amendment 
increasing that amount. He says it is a little close, and in a matter 
of that kind, embracing this large variety of ob; ects and embracing 
the essential one of furnishing coal to vessels, I think it would be 
unwise to run the risk of a deficiency, if nota cramping of the serv- 
ice in that particular. 
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Mr. HALE. I felt the force of the 9 in what I said before. 
It is a snug appropriation, I think myself. How much does the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire move to increase it? 

Mr. ROLLINS. I move to increase it only $50,000. That is very 
modest. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Who has the floor, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California has 
the floor. 

Mr. HALE. The amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire 
was first in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not understand that 
the Senator from New Hampshire offered an amendment, and in the 
mean time he recognized the Senator from California. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from California is a very amiable 
gentleman, and I know he will allow me to havea vote on my amend- 
ment. It will lead to no further debate, I am sure. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Certainly; I will yield. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senate sees fit to put in the additional $50,000 
I do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. ROLLINS. ] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Now, I will resume. I propose to 
amend by striking out beginning in line 93 down to and including 
line 104. I think this is an unreasonable and unwarrantable reduc- 
tion in the engineer corps, and if this matter could be yet referred 
to a commission to adjust these grades properly I do not think such 

a reduction would be made; but I understand there ought to be a 
probable reduction in the medical corps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
California will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the para- 
graph beginning in line 93, in the following words: 

That the active list of the engineer corps of the Navy shall hereafter consist of 
ten chief engineers with the relative rank of Fo ge ‘een chief engineers with 
the relative rank of commander, forty-five chief engineers with the relative rank 
of lieutenant-commander or lieutenant, sixt assistant bey inca and forty 
assistant engineers, with the relative rank for each as now fixed by law; and after 
the number of oflicers in the said grades shall be reduced as above provided, the 
number in each grade shall not exceed the reduced number which is fixed by the 
provisions of this act for the several grades. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from California. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I do not say but that there may be 
too many engineers in the Navy. What I do say is that in this at- 
tempted reorganization the authors of the bill have not made redue- 
tions in the proper ratio as between grades. The reduction in the 
engineer corps, I think, is very much too great. There might be 
some reduction. 

Mr. HALE. This now comes not to the line. Senators will re- 
member that all through the discussion there has been a good deal 
said about the line; that it ought not to be reduced while the staff 
could be. We have come to the staff, and of course there is opposi; 
tion to reducing that. I should like to keep on an even keel, if pos- 
sible, and not discriminate either for or against the staff. There are 
a good many old questions which have arisen in the Navy in years 
past that got up considerable feeling between line and staff; and for 
one I want to be entirely dispassionate about the consideration. I 
will state the way this corps was left by the House. 

. MILLER, of California. This is no affair between the line 
and staff. I called attention to the fact that we have by this bill as 
many doctors as we have engineers in the Navy, both belonging to 
the staff corps. 

Mr. HALE. The engineer corps now consists of ten chief engi- 
neers. TE have all been left. Fifteen chief engineers with the 
relative rank of commander; they have been left. Forty-five chief 
engineers with the relative rank of lieutenant-commander; they 
have been left. One hundred assistant and passed assistant engi- 
neers. The one hundred were put in a House in the place of 
what are now one hundred and sixty. en there are now eighty- 
seven passed assistant engineers and thirteen 
neers of two kinds, making one hundred, and sixty-one assistant 
engineers, making one hundred and sixty-one. The House cut it 
down to one hun , leaving one hun assistant engineers. The 
Senate has only changed that in dividing them g to ranks, 
and giving sixty passed assistant engineers and forty assistant engi- 
neers, leaving it where the ranks now are of the one hundred and 
sixty, at one hundred, or a reduction of nye 5 Whether that is too 
much or too little of course is a question for Senators to consider 
according to their 5 i 8 

The engineer corps is large and increasing ve largely. clud- 
Åg the pees at the Academy it is three e e! and seventy-nine 
now, against less than twice that number in the British navy, where 
they have ten times as any anipe as we have. It is ten to each ship 
that we maintain, and we believed that it might be reduced in this 
number of sixty. 

Mr. of California. If we had ten = age for each ship, 
it would be two hundred and thirty-three in all. 

Mr. HALE. I say including the cadets at the academy we have 
three hundred and seventy-nine ; they are being taken out a quarter 
-of them every year; they are officers of the avy ; they are being 


assistant engi- 


educated at Government expense; they are being injected into the 
service, and according to all estimates and all figures, and I take this 
from a paper prepared by naval officers which has been given me, 
and I have examined it, taking them altogether it is ten to each 


ship. 

T think it is better to leave that. Ido not thinkthat a reduction 
of sixty out of the whole number of three hundred and seventy- 
nine is a large one. I think the engineer department can get along 
with that. 

If I have anything to do with this matter subsequently in com- 
mittee of conference or elsewhere, and upon consideration am led 
to believe it ought not to be reduced more than fifty or forty, 
then I certainly shall be in favor of making it so. It leaves the 
whole question open to be considered hereafter, because while we 
have left the numbers of the Honse we have changed their designa- 
tion, so that the matter is not foreclosed by our adopting this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Lask the Senator in charge of the bill why he has 
not classified the engineers and all the staff officers as he did the 
oak greed He gives surgeons of the first, second, and third class, 
and then in the pay corps and among the engineers he maintains the 
old classification of assistant, passed assistant, &c. I think it would 
have been just as well to have classified all these staff officers as 
first, second, and third class. 

Mr. HALE. The paymasters? s 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; all in the same mode, and do away with the 
term passed assistant.” 

Mr. E. I see no objection to that. 
designation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. As three o’clock will come pretty soon, and there 
cannot be a word of explanation after that of any amendment, I 
intend to offer an amendment, as I can do after three. } 

Mr. HALE. What would the Senator have instead of “ assistant” 
and passed assistant ?“ 

Mr. HAWLEY. Imerely make the suggestion. It can be attended 
to in conference. 5 

Mr. HALE. Isee no objection to it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think at three o’clock I shall move to strike out 
the words “or furlough,” on page 29. As the clause stands now it 
gives the Secretary of the Navy the right to put officers on leave of 
absence or waiting orders, which is right, but it is also added 
on furlough,” that is, half-pay, and it is court-martial pay, and 
when pss on it is rather a punishment to the family than to the officer 
himself. I do not like to see the Secretary of the Navy have power 
to put upon an officer in this easy way what is in reality a punish- 
ment that may drive him out of the service. If on furlough is an 
officer at liberty to go for years into other business, and yet be on a 
sori F reserve list liable to be employed, to be called on duty atany 

e 

Mr. PLUMB. Let me call attention to the fact that the Senator 
from Delaware gave notice that he would move to strike out the 
words “on furlough.” 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did not know that. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say, as it is almost on the stroke of three, that 
the Senator is mistaken as to this being fundamentally a punishment. 
By section 1442 of the Revised Statutes the Secretary of the Navy 
has authority to place on furlough any officer on the active list of 
the Navy. I know that it has been generally understood that that 
is nothing but a punishment grade on half pay; but it is not so. It 
has fallen largely into disuse. The committee, when it looked at the 
list of pay and found that almost all officers who are on shore pay 
are put upon shore duty, proposed that the Secretary may, if there 
is not really work for them to do and if he cannot specify what the 
work is, shall have this authority, which I will read so that Senators 
may see: 

No officer of the Navy whose is appropriated for in - 
3 —.— pay pprop this bill shall be em 


That pay is almost as much as sea pay. 


No officer of the Navy whose Ray is appropriated for in this bill shall be em- 

© Secretary of the Navy shall determine that 
is required by the public interests, and 
shall so and also the duration of such service, 
beyond h time it shall not con and all other offi when not at sea, 
shall be placed on leave of absence, or waiting orders, or on furlough. 


It gives the Secretary of the Navy discretion to give them these 
different pays. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let me ask for information if the expression ‘‘on 
furlough pay” has not a different bearing from the expression simply 
“on furlough?” 

Mr. . No, they are all put here: „shall be placed on leave 
of absence, or waiting orders, or on furlough.” Furlough pay is half 


pay. 

Mr. HAWLEY. When an officer is placed on furlough pay he is 
placed on furlough. Has he an indefinite leave? 

Mr. HALE. ill the Senator state that question again? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If you put an officer on dong pay—I am not 
familiar with this matter, and am therefore asking for information— 
I should suppose that he was on a sort of unlimi leave. If you 


It is only 2 matter of 


state in the order of 
whic 5 


place him on furlough pay is he or not just as liable to an order at 
any moment as an officer on waiting o 


ers? 
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Mr. HALE. I do not know how that is, but I take it if an officer 
is put on farlough he gets farlough pay, and I suppose he is subject 
to orders at any time. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I understand so, unless there is a 
time fixed; and leave of absence is where a time is fixed. 

Mr. HALE. They are all technical terms. Furlough pay is just 
half; leave-of-absence pay is better; shore pay is better still. Sea 
pay is the largest, and shore pay is almost as much as sea pay. This 
gives the discretion to the Secretary of the Navy. If he can find 
employment, and can certify it, then these officers can be placed on 
shore pay, which is almost as much as sea pay. If he does not do 
that then it gives him the discretion to put them on leave of absence, 
on waiting orders, or on furlough. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. On furlough he gets half pay, and 
on waiting orders he gets shore pay. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of three has arrived. The 
vote will be taken on the pending amendment and amendments that 
may be offered hereafter without debate. The ession is on the 
amendment of the Senator from California [Mr. J to strike 
out all after the word ‘‘paymasters,” in line 92, down to and includ- 
ing the word “grades,” in line 104. 

The amendment was rejected—ayes7, noes not counted. 

i Mr. PLUMB. Ieofřerthe following amendment, to be added after 
ine 130: 

Provided, That all laws and parts of laws providing for promotion and increase 
of pay upon the retired list of the Navy be, and they are hereby, repealed. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator from Kansas will allow me a mo- 
ment, I wish to say that I should like to have that amendment ex- 
plained. We occupied one hour this morning really in violation of 
the agreement made on Saturday about the time when we should 
enter upon the consideration of this bill. I now pro that the 
Senate unanimously consent that the time for five minutes’ debate 
shall be extended for one hour. 

Mr. HALE. Oh, Mr. President, I kept an account of how our time 
was occupied this morning. The morning 9 through 
with, and the only additional time taken was by the Senator from 
Michigan, [Mr. Ferry,] who spoke fifteen minutes not on morning 
business. The time was extended to that extent; but I shall have 
to object to its being extended an hour. I have no objection now, 
on the consideration the Senator from Alabama raises, that we lost 
those fifteen minutes, to this amendment being explained. I will 
not make the point at present, but I do not want to agree to any 
particular extension. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator will allow me to say that I under- 
stood the agreement, and I think the RECORD bears me ont, that we 
should commence the consideration of this bill immediately on read- 
ing the Journal this morning. We did not do it for an hour. 

St HALE. I stated that I should ask that, and I did ask it this 
morning, and the Chair decided it could only be by unanimous con- 
sent that that motion could be made during morning business. So 
I was obliged to wait until morning business was completed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan rose to 
morning business and offered a resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Alabama will permit me to suggest 
that the a ment to take the vote was made; unanimous consent 
was asked for and given and announced by the Chair. The whole 
thing was over as far as that was concerned; and then after that the 
Senator from Maine got up and gave notice that he should ask the 
Senate to begin immediately after the reading of the Journal. So 
nobody could have been goverued in consenting on his suggestion, 
because we consented before he made the request. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Recorp will show the exact fact to be as 
stated by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The agreement as stated in the 
RECORD is as follows: 

Mr. HALE. I will agree to three o'clock, although I think when the time comes 
tho Senate will be very glad to vote at two o'clock. 

The PRESIDIXG OFFICER. Is there o to the agreement that at three 
o'clock on Monday the vote shall be taken without farther debate, on amend- 
ments pending and amendments thereafter offered, and on the bill? The Chair 
hears no objection. 
eee I shall move to take up the bill directly that the Journal is read on 

onday. 

The Pressa OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none; and an- 
nounces that the agreementis mado as stated by the Chair. 

Mr. HALE. Under the consideration of the time we lost this 
morning I shall not ask that the agreement be enforced while this 
amendment is being explained. It might have been explained by 
this time. 

Mr. MORGAN. The bill is new in many features. The bill will 
be strengthened in conference if Senators having amendments have 
five minutes to explain them. I have no amendment to offer, no 
speech to make; but the action of the Senate will be much stronger 
in conference if Senators who present amendments are permitted five 
minutes during the coming hour to explain them. I will reduce it 
to thirty minutes if Senators wish. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will not ask for any particular 
extension, Let the Senator from Kansas on and explain this 
amendment briefly. He could have had it Tae before this time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Allright 


XIII— 418 


Mr. PLUMB. The simple proposition is that we shall stop promo- 


tion on the retired list and the consequent increase of pay. Idonot 
think there is any controversy about that. 
Mr. ANTHONY. There is noincrease of pay in consequence of pro- 


motion on the retired list. The law pro! 
has followed the law. 
Mr. PLUMB. Then the amendment I have offered will do no 


its it, and the Executive 


harm. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It will do no harm if it merely re-enacts the 
existing law. 

Mr. PLUMB. But it stops promotion, because that gives a claim 


for the consequent pay. ; 
Mr. ANTHONY. No claim for increased pay has ever been made 
by reason of promotion on the retired list? 
Mr. LOGAN, The Senator is mistaken. 
Mr. ANTHONY. No. 


wey Snes 
he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB. ] 

Mr. ROLLINS. Is it in order for me to move to amend that by 
adding the amendment which I proposed on Saturday last? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senator from Kansas might as well ~~ 
that a captain should not have the pay of a commodore. The W. 
expressly states that there shall be no increase of pay by reason of 
promotion on the retired list, and I defy the Senator from Illinois to 
give me a single case where an officer on the retired list has received 
an increase of pay by reason of his promotion on the retired list. 
Such officers have received an increase of pay by special acts and by 
general acts, but never by reason of promotion on the retired list. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB. ] 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. LOGAN. I offer an amendment, to come in as an additional 
section. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does the amendment just carried mean that offi- 
cers promoted on the retired list shall be degraded ? 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is not permitted to an- 
swer. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will ask the Senator who offered the amend- 
ment if he proposes that officers who have been promoted on the 
retired list shall be graded to their old rank ? 

Mr. PLUMB. Not at all. It operates simply upon the present 
condition. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not think the amedment expresses that. 

Mr. ALLISON. Put in the word“ hereafter.” 

Mr. PLUMB. The amendment simply repeals the law and does 
not disturb that which has been done. It simply re the law. 

Mr. LOGAN. I offer an amendment as a new section: 

Sec. 5. That all laws and of laws authorizing prize-money to the Navy, or 
any of its officers or men, for any capture or destruction of any vessel, ship, or 
any other property of any character whatever, are hereby repealed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I raise the point of order on that. 

The PRESIDENT Pe tempore. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. offer the following amend- 
ment, to come in after line 238: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury, the Boorer or the Navy, and the Post- 
master-General, together with three tors and Representatives in Con- 

to be appointed by the presiding officers of the respective Houses, be, and 
they hereby are, constituted a commission to ire into the practicability and 
expediency of securing the constraction in the United States of or steel ocean 
steamers for commerce! 2 upon such models and with such strength and 
speed that they may be ed 
for such uses; and into the 
vessels, and their maintenance in lar steamship lines over the highways of 
ocean commerce, by paying a fair and just compensation for the mails 
therein to and from fo: countries, upon the condition that they shall be built 
in the United States and owned exclusively by American citizens, su- 
pervision of the Government, and subject to be taken by it, at a reasonable price, 
whenever needed as ships of war; said commission to report 22 their 
ms on the matters herein submitted at as early a day as is tent with 

the due investigation thereof. 

Mr. LOGAN and Mr. COCKRELL. Point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to strike out in line 30 the words or cadet- 
engineers.” 

Mr. HALE. I hope that will not be done. 

Mr. HOAR. The bill as it stands will destroy the power to appoint 
cadet-engineers entirely. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from rps phi [Mr. Hoar. ] 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not understand the amendment. Let it 
be reported again. 

The amendment was read. 

Mr. HALE. The engineers are to be educated in the main class. 

Mr. COCKRELL. But this permits the existence of a certain class 
not appointed in the way here prescribed, additional to the whole 
number. * 

es 


Mr. HALE, „sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am opposed to it. 

Mr. HOAR. It leaves the cadet-engineers just as they are now. 
The amendment was rejected. 


If I am mistaken the Senator can point out 
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Mr. ROLLINS. I offerthe following additional section to the bill, 
and I do not think there will be any member of the Senate on the 
Appropriations Committee who will object to it: 

‘That hereafter the chiefs of the Bureaus of Construction and Repair, of Steam- 


Engineering, of Provisions and Clothing, and of Medicine and Surgery, in the De- 


partment of the Navy, shall be appointed by selection from the officers of the 


corps to which they belong whose relative rank is not below that of commander. 

Mr. LOGAN. Explain that; let us understand it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. It does not change existing law, but makes clear 
what the law now is. 
Eni JONES, of Florida. 

ill. 

Mr. MAHONE. I propose to amend the amendment by inserting 
after the word“ repair” the words yards and docks ;” so as to read: 

That hereafter the chiefs of the Bureans of Construction and Repair, of Yards and 
Docks, of Steam-Engineering, &c. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amend- 
ment is accepted. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Let us have the entire amendment read. 
Mr. BUTLER. Is that the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let it be read as it stands. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

That hereafter the chiefs of the Bureaus of Constraction and Repair, of Yards 
and Docks, of Siesta Engineering, of Provisions and Cl „and of Medicine 
and Surgery, in the Departmentof the Navy, shall be appointed by selection from 
the officers of the corps to which they belong whose relative rank is not below that 
of commander. 

Mr. BUTLER. I make the point of order on that. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Too late. 

The PRESIDENT pro cg 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Are there any amendments made 
as in Committee of the Whole upon which Senators desire a separate 
vote; or shall the question be taken on the amendments in 

Mr. MILLER, of California. There is an amendment in line 171, 
page 8, changing the lieutenants to two hundred and twenty-five, 
on which I wish a separate vote. The committee offered an amend- 
ment in line 171 raising the number of lieutenants from two hundred 
to two hundred and twenty-five. ppro that I desire a separate vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. tamendment will be reserved. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. It will be remembered that I moved 
to strike out the whole of this paragraph in regard to lieutenants and 
I was ruled out of order because the committee had proposed an 
amendment which had been adopted. My object now is to move to 
strike out all this paragraph. 

Mr. HALE. That cannot be done. There can be a separate vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There can be a separate vote on 
whether the words shall remain in or not. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Then I make the point on the whole 


clause. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from California 
wish the amendment of the Committee of the Whole non-concurred 
in? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I ask whether, if it be concurred in, 
it will be in order to move to strike out this paragraph? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; it stands as the text of the 
bill and can be moved to be stricken out. 

Mr. HARRIS. The amendment proposed by the committee to strike 
out and the words proposed to be inserted were treated as one amend- 
ment. Anamendmentto strike out and insert is indivisible, and the 
whole amendment was ruled out of order. Then subsequently, onthe 
motion ofthe Senator from Maine, the words and twenty-five” were 
added after the words“ two hundred.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair ruled ont nothing but 
from line 175 down. 

Mr. HARRIS. If I am not mistaken, I was in the chair when that 
question of order was raised, and the Chair held that it was one 
amendment, that the amendment was legislative in its character, 
and the amendment to strike out and to insert being one amendment 
and indivisible the whole amendment was out of order, which left 
the text of the bill just as it came from the House. The only amend- 
ment that clause contains is the words“ and twenty-five” put in on 
the motion of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. And then after that the clause was adopted as amended 
and is so reper by the Committee of the Whole to the Senate; so 
that the only question, it seems to me, following the line of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, is whether that amendment shall be agreed to 
by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to strike out can be made in the Senate. 
thing N 

Mr. ALLISON. Lask if any other amendment is reserved ? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Is there any amendment that any 
Senator wishes a separate vote upon? 

Mr. HALE. I will reserve the amendment of the Senator from 


This is legislation on an appropriation 


The point of order is sustained. 


The Secretary saysnot. A motion 
It amounts to the same 


Kentucky [Mr. Beck] about the iron-clads. 
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The PRESIDENT protempore. That amendment will be reserved. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Maine to page 23, line 546, and ask whether in his judgment it would 
not be better to strike out the two words C either of!“ 

Mr. ALLISON. That is a new amendment to be offered. 

Mr. ROLLINS. That will leave the discretion with the Secretary 
of the Navy and the advisory board. 

Mr. HALE. It is well enough to strike out those two words. I 
have no objection to that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us hear what they are. 

Mr. HALE. The bill reads: 


Tue Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to cause either of the said cruis- 
ing vessels of war aforesaid to be provided with interior defiective steel armor, &c. 


Striking out the words “either of” leaves the discretion to apply 
to both vessels. 

Mr. ROLLINS. With the consent of the advisory board. 

Mr. HALE. I see no objection. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That changes the character of the bill from one 
to two. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ifit is good for one, it ought to be for both. 

Mr. HALE. I see no objection to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand there is no objection to that amend- 
ment, and it is considered as adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is not receiving amend- 
ments now. The question is on the amendments made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Does the Senator from Kentucky wish a sepa- 
rate vote on any amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the question 
on the adoption of the amendments made as in Committee of the 
Whole, with the exception of the one specially reserved. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is now proposed to strike out the 
words ‘‘either of,” in line 546, as proposed by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, [Mr. ROLLINS. ] 

Mr. HALE. That can be done by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, aud 
that amendment is made. The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE ] re- 
served a separate vote upon the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Beck] in relation to the iron-clads. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. What has become of mine? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: That being in the text of the bill, 
according to the decision of the Chair, can be acted on after we have 
got through with the other amendment. The Senator can then move 
to strike out that clause. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the reserved 
amendment made on the motion of the Senator from Kentucky, [ Mr. 
Beck.] Shall it be read, so as to be understood ? 

Mr. BROWN. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

Mr. HARRIS. And then let us have the yeas and nays on it. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The amendment made as in Committee 
of the Whole was, after the word “and,” in line 601, to insert: 

That no further steps shall be taken or contracts entered into or approved for 
the repairs or completion of any of the fouriron-clads aforesaid until the further 
order of Congress; and the naval advisory board created by this act is directed to 
report in detail by the Ist dax of December, 1882, as to the wisdom and expediency 
of undertaking and completing the engines, armor, and armaments of said iron- 
clads, and whether any changes in the original plan or plans should be made, to- 

her with the cost of the completion of each according to the plans recommended, 
if the completion of any of them is recommended. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessse [Mr. 
Harris] calls forthe yeas and nays on the amendment. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. LOGAN. I should like to ask if this is debatable ? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir; nothing is debatable under 
the agreement of the Senate. 
Mr. LOGAN. Ido not want to debate it unless it is in order to 


do 80. 
Mr. JONES, of Florida. It can be debated by unanimous con- 


sent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course unanimous consent can 
be given. 

r. LOGAN. IknowI cannot get that. I merely wanted to show 
the reports of the officers. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. VANCE, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. MITCHELL. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. 
Maryland, [Mr. GROOME. ] 

Mr. GEORGE. My colleague[Mr. Lamar] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, [ Mr. KELLOGG. } 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator froin Lonisiana has 
voted. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was trying to get the attention of the Chair 
to say that I am reminded that I am paired with the Senator from 
Mississippi, [Mr. Lamar.] I ask leave to withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote is withdrawn. 


I am paired with the Senator from 


1882. 
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The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 23; as follows: 


YEAS—322, 
Bayard, Davis of Illinois, Jackson, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Farley, í onas, Sherman, 
Brown, George, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Butler, Gorman, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Call, Grover, Morgan, V. 
Cameron of Wis., Hampton, Pendleton, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Harris, Pugh, Walker, 
Coke, Ingalls, Ransom, Williams. 
NAYS—23. 

Allison, Ferry, Lo Platt, 
Anthony, Mebill, Plamb, 

MeMillan, Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Mahone, 
Conger, Jones of Nevada, Miller of Cal., Windom. 
Dawes, Lapham, Morrill, 

ABSENT—21. 
Aldrich, Garland, Johnston, Sawyer, 
Camden, Groome, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Chilcott, Harrison, y Vance. 
Davis of West Va., Hill of Colorado, McPherson, 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, Miller of N. Y., 
Fair, Hoar, Mitchell, 
So the amendment was concurred in. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California [Mr. 


MILLER] now moves to strike out the following words : 


That the active list of lieutenants in the Navy shall hereafter consist of two 
hundred; and until the number of lieutenants now on the active list of the Navy 


shall be reduced below the number of two hundred no promotion shall be made 


Mr. HALE. If the Chair will allow me, that is not the way the 
section is left. On my motion the ‘‘two hundred” was made “two 
hundred and twenty-five,” and that is the way it is now. I hope it 
will not be changed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is right— 
to fill vacancies occurring in said i That no lieutenant now in 


grade: Provided, 
the service shall be reduced in rank or deprived of his commission by reason of the 
provisions of this act. 


Those words are in the bill, and the Senator from California moves 
to strike them out. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. 
motion to strike out. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand the 
amendment made in Committee of the Whole shall be concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; those amendments have all 
been concurred in. The occupant of the chair ruled that these words 
remained in; and therefore there has been no opportunity to strike 
them ont. What difference does it make? 

Mr. ALLISON, The only reason I made the inquiry, if the Chair 
will allow me, was that I did not know whether to vote “ yea” or 
“nay” on the statement made by the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If you are against striking out, 
you vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE, Anybody who wants it to remain at two hundred 
and twenty-five votes “ nay.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Or who wants the clause toremain 
= all. The Senator from California moves to strike out the whole 
clause. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. 
as it is now will vote “ yea.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Chair state now what we are to vote 


upon? 
he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Whether to strike out the words 
from line 168 to 175, which are retained in the bill. 

Mr. HALE. Except that the“ two hundred,” in line 175, is changed 
to “two hundred and twenty-five.” 

Mr. MILLER, of California. The question is whether the lieuten- 
ants shall be reduced on an ek ge Seer bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is whether this clause 
shall be stricken out. 

AF BUTLER. May I inquire what will be the effect of striking 
out 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It takes the clause from the bill. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. It leaves the law as it is now. 

Mr. HALE. It leaves no reduction of the lieutenants if these 
words are stricken out. On my motion the number was made two 
hundred and twenty-five. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Two hundred and eighty is the present number. 

The yeas and nays were en. 

Mr. SAWYER. I am paired with the Senator from West Virginia, 
[Mr. CAMDEN.] If he were here, I should vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 33; as follows: 


I ask for the yeas and nays on the 


Any one who wants the law to exist 
The Senator from California asks 


YEAS—H. 
Anthony, Conger, __ Hawley, Platt, 
Bayard. Davis of Zilinois, Jonas, Sherman, 
Blair, Farley, Jones of Florida, Vesi 
Butler, Gorman, one, Voorhees, 
Call, Grover, Miller of Cal., W. S, 
Cameron of Pa., Hampton, Morgan, Windom. 


uestion now is whether the 


NAYS—33. 
Aldrich, Ferry, Lo Rollins, 
Allison, Frye, MeDill Saulsbury, 
Beck, George, MeMillan, ers, 
Brown, Hale, * T, 
Cameron of Wis., Harris, M 1 Van Wyck, 
Chilcott. Pendleton, Walker. 
Cockrell, a 9 5 Plumb, 
oke, A Pugh, 
Dawes, Lap — Ransom, 
ABSENT—19. 
Camden, Groome, Johnston, Mitchell, 
Davis of W. Va., Harrison, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Edmunds, Hill of Colorado, 5 well, 
Fair, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, Vance. 
Garland, Hoar, er of N. Y., 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAYARD. On page 22, line 520, after the word “contractor,” 
I move to strike out the words, “ but shall in all things be subject 
to the order and direction of said Secretary.” 

As the words stand they will make the naval advisory board sub- 
ject to the order and direction of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think those words ought to be there. I 
have no objection to their going out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD. ] 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. BAYARD. I now move, on page 39, line 13 of section 3, after 
the words “ waiting orders,” to strike out “or on furlough.” 

Mr. HALE. I hope that will not be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD. ] 

Mr. BAYARD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRIS. What effect will the amendment have f 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to have an explanation of the effect 
of this amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will state 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the Senator 
from Delaware giving an explanation of the amendment? 

Mr. HALE. If he does I shall wish to say something. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have been absent from the Senate attending to 
duty elsewhere, and I forgot that the hour had arrived for voting 
without debate. 

Mr. H I am not objecting to the Senator’s stating the force 
of the amendment, provided I may briefly reply. [‘‘All right.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There being no objection, the two 
Senators will be allowed to be heard on this amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senate will observe that this part of the bill 
is novel. It provides that 

No officer of the Navy whose pay is appropriated for in this bill shall be em- 
pores on any shore bape f unless the Secretary of the Navy shall determine that 

e employment of an officer on such duty is required by the public interests, and 
shall so state in the order of employment, and also the d on of such service, 
beyond which time it shall not continue; and all other officers, when not at sea, 
shall be paea on leave of absence or waiting orders or on furlough, as the Sec- 
retary of the Navy may deem required by due economy and the public interests. 

The condition of our Navy now is that when an officer is at sea he 
is held up in the Senate to opprobrium because there are too many 
on the ships, and yet when 2 stays on shore he may be placed on 
half pay at the discretion of the Secretary by being placed on fur- 
lough. Leave of absence gives a man three-fourths, waiting orders 
gives a man two-thirds pay, while furlough gives a man half-pay. 

I have known after investigations have been e in times gone 
by in the Navy Department that the officers who had given testi- 
mony displeasing to their official ba “poker were disgraced by their 
reduction to half pay by being placed on furlough, and they have had 
to en 1 trade for their mp poy Ido not see why this discretion 
should be given to place an officer or a class of officers on half pay. 
There is no getting over the fact that throughout this bill there is an 
evident animus against the personnel of the Navy. It is sought to be 
lessened in numbers, shortened in proportions, and constrained in 
its action, because there are not ships enough to give them employ- 
ment where 1 ought to be employed. Whose fault is that ? Are 
the officers of the Navy in fault? Have they deteriorated in char- 
acter or professional accomplishment? Not at all. No one who 
knows them, no one who takes the standard of graduation at the 
academy, but will say that there is rather more required in point of 
scientific acquisition than ever before. But because there has been 
a maladministration of naval affairs, because the ships have been 
allowed to go to nothing and have never been replaced, and be- 
cause the great expenditures have been w: „and because the offi- 
cers have n continued to be graduated, and therefore the person- 
nel of the Navy is large, I do not think it well or wise to cripple the 
other head because one has been crippled, and to bring down the 
number and character of the personnel because the ships are wanting. 

Therefore it is that I do not wish to see the officers, however numer- 
ous they may be, left to the discretion of one man or one set of meu, 
and put on shore pay, or leave of absence, or waiting orders, or re- 
duced to furlough. There has been a discrimination heretofore, as 
I have heard; I do not want it to occur again, and therefore I do not 
see why an officer should be placed on furlough. I think putting 


him on leave of absence or waiting orders is quite sufficient, without 
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putting him on half pay. It is understood that to many of these men a 
condemnation to half pay is a condemnation to great suffering. 
There are others to whom a furlough is an absolute relief, because 
they have other pursuits or other professions, and they can go on 
and make more than they can make in the Navy; but, on the other 
hand, I have been informed of many cases of great personal hardship 
and suffering from reduction of pay. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, there is no such issue raised here in 
the bill as that which disturbs the Senator from Delaware. Fur- 
lough and furlough pay are recognized not as punishment, not as 
disgrace, but as one of the des of pay, and the lowest. 

In section 1442 of the Revised Statutes it is provided that— 


The Secretary of the Navy shall have authority to place on furlough any officer 
on the active list of the Navy. 


Pay goes to officers of the Navy in this order: sea pay, shore-duty 
pay, leave or waiting-orders pay, and furlough pay. The object of 
this provision, which reads thus— 

No officer of the wery whose pay is appropriated for in this bill shall be em- 

loyed on any shore duty unless the Secretary of the Navy shall determine that 

e employment of an officer on such duty is required by the public interests, and 
shall so state in the order of employment, and also the duration of such service, 
beyond which time it shall not continue— 


is in some degree to try to limit what has grown up to be almost 
universal in the Navy. When a naval officer comes in from sea he 
desires to be put upon the highest pay, no matter what he is doing. 
It has been found that there are not places enough for this highest pay. 
The law recognizes three grades of pay, shore duty, waiting-orders, 
and furlough; but the returns of the Department show that while 
nine hundred and thirty-four officers are on sea duty, even a larger 
number are on shore duty, and it is difficult to find anything for 
them to do. The grades of pay areas follows: For a rear-admiral, 
$6,000 on sea, $5,000 on shore duty, $4,000 on waiting orders, and 
half pay or $3,000 on furlough. Everybody pushes to get on shore 
duty, and almost everybody gets on shore duty, as the returns show. 
All that this provision which has excited enmity provides is that 
if the Secretary can tind and can certify that there is a duty act- 
ually to be performed that entitles a man to shore-duty pay, he 
shall be put on it, and then the rear-admiral will get $5,000 instead 
of $6,000, and the commodore will get his $4,000 instead of 85, 000, 
and the commander will get his $3,000 instead of $3,500, but if he 
cannot certify and cannot find this increased pay with a duty accom- 
panying it, all it prescribes is that in the discretion of the Secretary 
ao shall beput—where? On oneof the three remaining pays; that 
is, leave-of-absence, waiting-orders, or furlough. That is all there 
is of it. It simply provides that all these different pays may be 
adapted to the needs of the Navy as the Secretary shall determine. 
There is no punishment about it. You may say that a man who is 
on waiting-orders pay is punished because he does not get as much 
pay as the man who is on shore duty, but it is not as a punishment, 
and anybody who invokes any instance in the past where there has 
been favoritism granted is — dealing ad hominem with the ease, 
and is not considering the broad principles that underlie this pro- 
vision. 
It is a good provision. It is intended if there is duty of this higher 
rade for the naval officer on shore to perform, that he shall be sent 
there; and if he cannot, and the Secretary cannot so determine and 
cannot so certify, then he will be put on leave-of-absence or waiting- 
orders, or furlough pay, if there is nothing else for him todo. The 
idea o punainen is artificial and got up; there is no intention of the 
kind. With that, I leave it to the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD. ] 
Mr. BAYARD. I call for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 
Mr. MILLER, of New York. I am paired with the Senator from 
Maryland, [Mr. GROOME. ] 
The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 


Anthony, Cameron of Pa., Ingalls, Pugh, 
Bayard, Farley, Jackson, Sa p 

k, George, Jonas, Vest, 
Blair, Go A Jones of Florida, Voorhees, 
Brown, Hampton, Mahone, Walker, 
Butler, Morgan, W 
Call. Hawley, Platt, 

NAYS—26. 

Aldrich, Davis of Illinois, Logan Rollins, 

ison, Dawes, Me. i, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Ferry, M Slater, 
Chilcott, ©, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Cockrell, Hale, Morrill, Windom. 
Coke, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, 
Conger, Kellogg, Ransom, 

ABSENT—23. 

Camden. Grover, Lamar, Pendleton, 
Davis of W. Va., Harrison, Lapham, ders, 
Edmunds, Hiilof Colorado, McPherson, Sawyer, 
Fair, Hill of Georgia, Miller of Cal. Sewell, 
Garland, oar, Miller of N. Y., Vance. 
Groome, Johnston, Mitchell, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BAYARD. On page 23, line 552, I propose to insert between 


the words “ proper” aud“ notice“ the word *‘ public;” so as to read: 
Before any of the vessels hereby authorized shall be contracted for or commenced 


the Secretary of the Navy shall. ro ublic notice, invite all engineers and 
F 8 reputable e vessels, 
steam-engines, boilers, and o ce, &. 

Mr. HALE, 


I have no objection to that. 
The amendment was a to. 
Mr. BAYARD. Would the Senator ogas to my modifying the 
2 so as to say “by proper public advertisement and no- 
tice 

Mr. HALE. It amounts to the same thing. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then I move to insert the words“ advertisement 
and” before ‘‘notice.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. : 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, annoanced that the House had passed the following bills: 

A bill (S. No. 138) for the relief of James Burke; 

A bill (S. No. 346) to provide for the disposition of the Fort Larned 
i reservation; 

A bill (S. No. 354) for the relief of Mrs. Caroline Mott, administra- 
trix of the estate of Danford Mott; 

A bill (S. No. 356) for the relief of the widow of George W. Flood; 

A bill (S. No. 412) for the relief of Joab Spencer and James R. 
Mead ; and 

A bill (5. No. 1959) granting the right of way to the Arizona South- 
ern Railroad Company through the Papago Indian reservation in 
Arizona. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. R. No. 230) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan 
tents to the Washington Light Infantry Corps; in which itrequested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had concurred in 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the bill (S. No. 126) to reimburse the Creek 
orphan fund. 

he message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. R. No. 220) to 
er the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to each State aud Territorial 
ibrary. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the bill 
(8. No. 50) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to dispose of 
certain lands adjacent to the town of Pendleton, in the State of 
Oregon, belonging to the Umatilla Indian reservation, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. No. 6722) to regulate the carriage of 
passengers by sea; and it was thereupon signed by the President 
pro tempore. 

AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 

Mr. VANCE, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, reported an amendment intended 
to be proposed to the bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1883, and for other p ; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BUTLER submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill S R. No. 6716) making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1883, and for other purposes; which was referred to the Committee 
on 5 and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BROWN and Mr. PLUMB submitted amendments intended to 
be proposed by them respectively to the bill (H. R. No. 5812) to es- 
tablish post-routes; which were referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 


LOAN OF TENTS TO WASHINGTON LIGHT INFANTRY. 

Mr. LOGAN. Lask to take from the table the joint resolution just 
received from the House of Representatives in reference to loaning 
tents to the Washington Light Infantry Corps, so that it may be con- 
sidered now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will lay before the Sen- 
ate the House bills on his table, if there be no objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let the sundry civil bill be en up and then I 
will yield. [“ pear 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the joint resolu- 
tion (H. R. No. 280) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan tents 
to the Washington Light Infantry Ross ge ¥ 

Mr. LOGAN. I ask that it be p. at once. 

The joint resolution was read three times, and passed. 


FORT BENTON MILITARY RESERVATION. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill (H. R. 


1882. 
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No. 5222) to restore the Fort Benton military reservation to the 
public domain, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FARLEY. I ask that the bill be put upon its passage. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will state that the Committee on Military 
Affairs has reported favorably a bill of the same title, which I have 
compared with the House bill, and they are verbatim thesame. The 
Senate bill was unanimously reported by myself from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and is now on the Calendar. 

The bill was read three times, and passed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I now move that the bill (S. No. 1499) to re- 
store the Fort Benton military reservation to the public domain, and 
for other purposes, be indefinitely postponed, so as to be taken off the 
Calendar. 3 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. No. 660) for the relief of Samuel Chase Barney was 
rao once by its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval 
airs. 


UMATILLA INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The PRESIDENT tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. No. 50) author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to dispose of certain lands adja- 
cent to the town of Pendleton, in the State of Oregon, belonging to 
the Umatilla Indian reservation, and for other purposes, which was, 
in section 6, line 1, to strike out“ three thousand” and insert one 
thousand five hundred.” 

Mr. SLATER. I move that the Senate concur with the House in 
the amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, asin Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year 3 June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to Senators that I think for the facili- 
tation of our business it is important that we should proceed with 
this bill until it is concluded, without interruption. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. To-night? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not say to-night, but I hope the bill can be 
concluded to-morrow. I will not ask the Senate to sit to-night upon 
the bill, if we can go on with it for a couple of hours now. 

I wish to say in the beginning that this bill simply appropriates 
for the necessary operations of the Government. There are no ques- 
tions involved in it such as were involved in the naval bill, no question 
of reorganization, and the Senate Committee on Appropriations has 
eliminated as far as possible all clauses looking to legislation. There- 
fore I ask in the beginning that, in order to facilitate this bill, Senators 
will agree by unanimous consent that the five-minute rule of debate 
may be applied to it. I hope there will be no objection to that. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. If it be true, as stated by the Senator, 
that there is no matter of controversy involved in this bill, no legis- 
lative provisions likely to lead to discussion, why the necessity of 
applying the five-minute rule? 

r. ALLISON. I have no wish other than what is common to Sen- 
ators. We are all interested in getting away from here as soon as 
the public business is completed, and I trust there will be no objec- 
tion to the ee I make. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa asks nnani- 
mous consent that the five-minute rule of debate be applied to this 
bill and all amendments to it. Does the Chair hear any objection? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I think I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska objects. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have a word of explanation to make on the bill 
as it came from the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Did the Chair understand the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska as objecting to the five-minute rule? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Yes, sir; but I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska with- 
draws his objection. The Chair hears no objection to the propo- 
sition of the Senator from Iowa, that the five-minute rule of debate 
be applied to this bill and all amendments to it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I renew the objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senatorfrom Alabama renews 


the objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. Well, Mr. President, I shall be obliged then to go 
on the best way I can with this bill. I ask unanimous consent that 
the formal reading of the bill may be dispensed with, that the amend- 
ments of the Committee on Appropriations may be considered first, 
and that they may be acted on as the reading progresses. 

The PRESIDENT 155 tempore. Is there objection to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Iowa, Which is to read the bill in the usual way 
with appropriation bills, acting on the amendments of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations as they are reached in order in the reading; 
and after the amendments of the committee are gone through with, 
the bill will be open to individual amendments?’ The Chair hears 
no objection, 


Mr. ALLISON. The bill as it came from the House appropriated 
$23,976,783.66. The Senate Committee on Appropriations have 
added to that sum $1,788,040.83, so that the total amount of the bill 
as reported to the Senate is $25,764,824.49. This is a general state- 
ment. I have a detail of the reductions and of the increases made 
by the committee, but I will not trouble the Senate now by reading it. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the chairman of the committee state how that 
compares in the aggregate with last year’s bill? 

Mr. BECK. I hope the chairman will file that statement of re- 
ductions and increases with the Reporter, so as to have it go into the 
RECORD in the momma. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will have it put in the RECORD, so that it may 
be read in the morning by Senators. This bill as reported exceeds 
the bill for 1882, the fiscal year just closed, $3,672,630.37. I have 
here a statement, which I will file with the Reporter, showing the 
general nature of the increases. They are for a half dozen items 
which will be fully explained if the Senate will take the trouble to 
read the suggestions I shall file with the Reporter for insertion in 
the RECORD. 

The statements referred to are as follows: 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Amount of estimates for 1883. ........-.....----+-s-+-+--+--+------ 


Amount of bill as passed the House 
Increase made by the Senate committee 


Total amount as reported to the Senate 25, 764, 824 49 
The bill as reported less than estimates. 567, 434 52 


The bill as reported exceeds act of 1882............--..-.-------+-- 
i The items of increase and reduction made by the Senate committee are as fol - 
ows: 

Increase. 
ission 
International monetary conference commission 
Books for Department of State 55572255 


2 
E 


Building at Harrisonb WARIS oe ooo cn ace cedcacsnsevewerwne 
Building at Abingdon, Vi P . A TE 
Building at Marquette, Michigan 


Building at Brooklyn, New Tor.. 
Building at Jersey City New Jersey, grounds. 
Building at oe linois, repairs -....... 
Building at Buffalo, New York, repairs, &c. - aes 
Lv peru, See Nashville, Tennesse. 
Marine hospital at Key West, Florida, completing sea-wall -..---- 
C ²˙ mA Ü—⁵1AñMu ˙— eae 
Steam-launch at Galveston, Texas 


ght-house at San Blas, Florida. 
Steam tender, Atlantic coast ..............-. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Recoinage of uncurrent minor cose 
First National Bank of New Orleans. .......--.-.------------------ 

xecut ion of provisions of Chinese treaty - -. A= 
Reimbursement of Bitting & Davidson 
State of Nebraska, balance certified to be due. 
Charles Osborn, amount of judgment 
Powers and Mabry, audited account 


oeoBrRBRo BRENT oho Aa SERR & 


wall west side of Governor's Island. 
‘ornia. 


Heirs of George C. Johnson. 10, 
National 2 
Paving sidewalk north front of Executive Mansion ie 
80, 
7, 
25, 
15, 

One superintendent of national cemeteries 
Charts of northern and northwestern lakes 12, 
Otfticial Records War of the Rebellion. ......- Sas 8, 
Barracks at Fort Leaven wort. 47, 
ters at Fort Leavenworth. ..........--.------ ~ 41, 
martermaster’s depot at Saint Paul, Minnesota 48, 
9, 
50, 
25, 
75, 
3, 
7. 


. brid, t A 5 it of damages to... 
e n, at Annapo 5 
Bevaiving wharf on Coasters’ Harbor Island... . 
8 of remains of Lieutenant- Commander De Long and com- 
PFF. , ĩů - 

vator for Interior Department building 
Building for Pension Bureau, erection 01. wep 
Surveyor-general's oftice, Dakota, contingent. 
Surveyor-general’s office, Montana, contingen 
Expenses of swamp-land agents 


Bak on 


Howard University, mapper’ TTT 


Freedmeu's Hospital and Asylum, support of 
Maintenance of carp- pondss . 
Ethnological resenrehes . eoue 
Preservation of collections, National Museum ......... > 
Transferring collections from Philadelphia to Washington 


£2355833883828353858 SSRSSSSSSSESSSYS SES 8888888883888888888888888888888888 
seesesessessssesses 8888888888888888 888 8888888888888888888888888888888888 
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Salaries of judge, attorney, and marshal No.— district, Iowa $3, 900 
Uniforms for Capitol police „%! a 3, 000 
Salary of H. H. on, additional Capitol policeman. ...-....-.--- 1,100 
Church Orphanage Association, Saint John’s church, District o 
DE John E. Hayes, panty jist on Angoea foa 55 450 
. Jo „Hayes, pamphlet on Angora gat 
E. P. Corvaizier, services as messen to the President 312 
Ellen Burnside and 1 representatives late Senator Burnside 7, 363 
William Lucas and Thomas S. Hickman, Senate laborers - --- 876 
Senate elevator, repairs, kee 10, 500 
Works of art for the Capitol, purchase of.. 10, 000 
É er, in contested- election case. 500 
Total teen. os hia . A EE S 2, 245, 783 
Reductions. 
Dele to the electrical unit commission 3, 
Repairing Department building 5, 
Lights, beacons, &., on Illinois, Chippewa, and other rivers 38, 
Ligbt-ship, fourteen-foot bank, Delaware Ba: N 30, 
Lights, &c., Maumee Bay, URI Sasa sencsee ya 20, 
Fog: si harbor San Luis Obispo, California 20, 
Light. ouse, Little Traverse Bay, Michigan 15, 
Light-house at Mosquito Inlet, Florida 30, 
sportation of fractional silver coins 10, 
Com ition in lien of T 2.2. .0.0pecesnesesense= 20, 
Unsigned national-bank notes stolen from office Comptrollor of the 
CORTOOOY, ooo sass ec ecacenk dss cnsnes co ccceesequenwsessaescnewssens 2, 


Books for use of the Government actuary 
Library 2 the Treasury Department 
of arsen: 


i 
— £ 


of Smithsonian grounds 


Improvement 2 
Improvement of various reservations 5, 
Improvement of reservation No. 17 10, 
Maps, &c., for annual report of Chief of Engineers 7; 
J Lee to Fort Bliss 5, 
Buildings at Fort Selden, New Mexi 100, 

limbs and appliances 30, 
Improving Capitol Grounds ......... 50, 


Census, Cherokees East of the Mississippi 
Negotiations with the Sioux Indians 
Land for industrial school, Pawnee reservation 
Passenger elevator for Post-Office Department 


2| SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSES 8888888888 888888888 888 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
500 
250 
500 
000 
500 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
800 
800 
000 
500 
500 
350 
000 
000 
925 
118 
000 
743 


5, 
2, 
Printing for the District of Columbia 11. 
Printing for the Supreme Court 9, 
Printing for the Court of Claims 2 
Additional services rendered Light-House Board 2 
D. B. Johnson, one month's service in Pension Office.. 
Surveys in Greensburgh district, Louisiana 8, 
ne sslests ccd lieedeevaseadseusiensavs 457, 
Net increase 1, 788, 
Axponsitot Hortpe Wi ao ss oa asics aa nase s ecco E E E 
Total as reported 
The increase of the bill as reported over the act for 1882 is made up of the fol- 
lowing items: 
e ⁰⁰ T eee $337, 000 00 
For Life-Saving Servioe <2. oc... <ssoccevssccesscscedaes su -- 206,600 00 
For Bureau of Engraving and Printin; 75, 000 00 
For light-house establishment . 132, 000 00 
For Coast and Geodetic Survey 17, 000 00 
For suppression of bigamy. ....--. 8 40, 000 00 
For miscellaneous under mury Department. -- 390, 000 00 
E e ca no ccararaecendcuncanyseacde=ns 184, 000 00 
For buildings and grounds in and around Washin, 27, 500 00 
For furniture, carpets, &c., State, War, and Navy 
w a A EEN TE O 80, 000 00 
For ks and quarters, Fort Leavenworth -. 88, 200 00 
For collecting revenues from sales of public lan 105, 000 00 
For surveying the public lands 77, 800 00 
For Geological Survey -- 66,000 00 
For Government Hospital for the Insane 197, 000 00 
For Howard University, support k . 15, 000 00 
For Freedmen's Hospital, support 8, 200 00 
For fish and fisheries... 108, 000 00 
For National Museum 25, 000 00 
For public printing 677, 650 00 
For National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldie 172, 000 00 
For transit of Venus, observation of, expenses — 75, 000 00 
For Cherokee Nation, payment too 300, 000 00 
For sundry miscellaneous items, (net increase 368, 680 37 
e r eae een eens ae 3, 672, 630 37 


The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 
The first amendment reported by the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of State Department,” in line 14, to increase 


from $75,000 to $85,000 the appropriation ‘‘to defray the expenses of 


the French and American claims commission.” 

The amendment was a d to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 15 to 19, in the follow- 
ing words: 2 

For the ent of the actual and n expenses of the two civilian rts 
as delegates of the United States to ia TATEARI commission for 8 
lishment of electrical units, $3,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 19, to insert: 

For commission to represent the United States at the reassembling of a confer- 
ence to adopt a common ratio between gold and silver for the p of establish- 
eee the use of bimetallic money and securing fixity of relative value 
between those metals, and in negotiations with reference thereto, $25,000 and their 
reasonable expenses, to be approved by the Secretary of State. 

For the proportion to be paid by the United States of the joint expense of said 
conference, $2,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, after line 29, to insert: 
For the purchase of books for the library of the Department of State, $300. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. 1 understand that the next dozen pages relating to 
pahis buildings are all public buildings for which both Houses of 

ongress have passed bills at the present session. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary may simply read the name of 
the place and the amount in each case, not reading the whole text, 
which is merely formal. That will shorten the matter. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Ihave an amendment to pro- 


pose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There must be unanimous consent 
tothe res OR made by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ISON. I think the items had better be read. Iwill say in 
reference to all these items respecting public buildings that the House 
appropriated dec fn per cent. of the estimated cost of the build- 
ings in cases where both Houses had agreed to the bills or the proposi- 
tions were in the form of laws. All the Senate bills, I believe, carried 
with them an appropriation, so that if Senators do not see appro- 
priations here for a portion of the public buildings authorized at the 
present session, they will be found to be in cases where the bills 
originated in the Senate, which carried with them an appropriation. 
A few public-building bills passed the House of Representatives after 
this appropriation bill was presented to the Senate, and the commit- 
tee have inserted in every case a fair proportion of the amount neces- 
sary to construct the buildings. 

Mr. BECK. I wish to say that if Senators will obtain to-night 
before they leave House Report No. 1520, they will find a history of 
nearly everything contained in this bill, and it may be useful to 
them in the morning. It is House Report No. 1520 which contains 
all the documents laid before that body and that we had laid before 
us in connection with the items of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading will proceed. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of Treasury De- 
partment,” in the appropriations for public buildings, in line 44, after 
the word ‘‘dollars,” to strike out ‘‘and the same shall be built of 
white marble, provided the cost shall be no greater than if con- 
structed of granite ;” so as to make the clause read: 

For the post-office and court-house at Baltimore, Maryland: For continuation of 
building, $250,000. 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask the Senator from Iowa why is that provis- 
ion pro to be stricken out? 

Mr. ISON. The committee thought it wise not to restrict the 
material to be used there, and the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury, who was before us, stated that he would do exactly what is pro- 
posed here if it could be done without any increase of cost. 

Mr.GORMAN. Nearly all the public buildings in Baltimore are of 
marble, and this should correspond with the others. The citizens are 
very anxious that the structure should be of marble. The Supervis- 
ing Architect of the Treasury wrote a letter to the Committee on Ap: 
propriations of the House saying that the provision in the bill would 


not embarrass him in making his contracts. I trust, therefore, the 


amendment will not be adopted. This requirement will not increase 
the cost a dollar. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Supervising Architect of the Treasury thought 
if this provision was inserted it might embarrass him in making hi 
contracts. I said to him, Am I authorized to state in the Senate 
that this provision will be adopted in making proposals for contracts 
if the price will not be increased?“ and he said,“ Yes.” 

Mr. GORMAN. The architect made a very different statement to 
me, as well as to the Committee on Appropriations of the House. 

Mr. ALLISON. I submit the question to the Senate. I do not 
ee we had better legislate in this way, and the committee do not 
think so. 

Mr. BECK. I desire only to add to what the chairman has said, 
that in regard to the Mare Island dry-dock we struck out a provision 
requiring it to be of granite. We ought not to impose such require- 
ments. The Supervising Architect thought this clause might em- 
barrass him in makin g his contracts, and a member of the committee 
who is unusually well informed in such matters concurred in what 
Architect said—the Senator from West Virginia 


the Supervisin 
t this ought to be stricken out. It is a bad practice 


[Mr. Davis It 
anywhere. 

r. HARRIS. Ido not see how the architector anybody else can 
be embarrassed by such a provision. It does not compel him to build 
of white marble unless he can build of white marble as cheaply as of 
other materials. He is not bound by it, he is not embarrassed by it. 
I do not see the slightest possible prejudice to anybody by allowing 
the clause to remain in the bill just as it comes from the House. 
There was exactly such a provision, I think a more stringent one, in 
respect to the Memphis custom-house; not only requiring that the 
custom-house should be constructed of marble but t it should be 
Tennessee marble dressed upon the site of the building. I do not see 
any possible harm that can come from leaving the clause just as it 
comes from the House. 

Mr. ALLISON. The illustration of the Senator from Tennessee is 
no reason why this provision should be retained. The provision in 
the Tennessee bill of two or three years ago was that the marble 
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should be not only Tennessee marble but that it should be cut at a 

uarry on the site of the building in Memphis and dressed there. 
Row we have to put in a provision in this very bill to repeal, prac- 
tically, that proviso, If we leave these matters to the Treasury 
Department to exercise their proper discretion, I am quite sure no 
difficulty will arise. 

Mr. BECK. We were told also that there were several so-called 
white-marble quarries in different of Maryland contending 
with each other, and that there might be trouble as to which was 
really white marble and which was not. 

Mr. GORMAN. I think there is but one principal quarry of white 
marble in Maryland, from which neay all the public buildings in 
Baltimore have been constructed. The citizens of Baltimore are 
anxious that this post-office building shall be constructed of marble 
if it can be done at a cost equal to that of the construction of the 
building of granite. The Supervising Architect who has charge of 
the construction of public buildings, I understand, rather prefers 
granite, but he has no objection (and he so sta to me and so 
stated in a communication to the Appropriations Committee of the 
House) to a provision that the building shall be constructed of marble, 
provided it can be constructed at an amount not exceeding the cost 
of granite. He said there was no objection to that, and it would 
not embarrass him in making the contracts. It isa matter of public 
taste, a matter in which I do not understand that there can be any 
question with the Committee on Appropriations. It is not an un- 
usual provision, and I trust the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should be glad to gratify the Senator from 
Maryland if I thought the ponie interest would be benefited by it. 
But a few years ago, when I was a member of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, the opinion obtained that white marble 
was the very worst material for public buildings, especially after the 
fire which destroyed the public buildings in Boston; and there was then 
incorporated in the acts that passed the Senate a provision requiring 
that they should be built of brick as the most durable substance 
out of which public buildings could be built in case of fire. Ifthe 
provision remains, whatever may be the view of the architect in 
reference to the durability of the material, he will be compelled to 
build it of white marble, though his own judgment may be that itis 
the very worst material. I think the matter ought to be left to the 
architect. 

Mr. GORMAN. I trust the Senator from Delaware will not object 
to this clause. In the great fire in Boston, I think the Senators from 
Massachusetts will bear me out in stating, that there was more de- 
struction of granite buildings than of any other class of buildings. 

Mr. ALLISON. The way to secure a cheap, durable building of 
the best material is to leave competition open. The granite people 
may or may not compete in this matter if we put in a proposition here 
saying that it shall be built of marble if it can be built as cheaply. 
I think the wise thing for the Senator from Maryland is to allow the 
amendment to prevail, and I have no doubt the best thing will be 
done for the interests of the Government. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not think the Boston fire showed any advantage 
for marble over granite. There were very few haonga of either 
structure in that burned district. There was no public building, as 
far as I now remember, but the stone buildings all crumbled alike 
under the influence of that heat, and the brick buildings, I believe, 
did a little better, but not much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Voornees in the chair.) The 
question is on the amendment of the Committee on Appropriations, 
in lines 44, 45, and 46. 

The amendment was agreed to; there being on a division—ayes 
23, noes 16. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 66, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase a site for, and cause to be 
commenced thereon, the erection of a suitable building, with fire-proof vaults 


therein, for the accommodation of the United States courts, post-office, and other 
Government offices, at Harrisonburgh, Virginia, $25,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 72, to insert: 

To enable the Seoretary of the Treasury to purchase a site for, and cause to be 
commenced thereon, the erection of a suitable building, with fire-proof vaults 
therein, for the accommodation of the United States courts, post-office, and other 
Government offices, at Abingdon, Virginia, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 78, to insert : 

To enable the 8 of the Treasury to purchase a site for, and cause to be 
erected thereon, a suitable building, with fire-proof vaults therein, for the accom- 


modation of the United States courts, t-office, and internal-revenue, land, and 
other Government offices, at the city of Marquette. in the State of Michigan, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONGER. The next item in the bill is for the building at 
Detroit. I understood the Senator from Iowa to say that the com- 
mittee had put in the appropriations for public buildings for half 
the amount needed to complete them. 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not mean to be so understood. I said that 
in the case of most of the buildings half the amount of the cost was 
ce inary in this bill. In the case of the larger buildings the 
half has not been i Loe 


Mr. CONGER. ere is not half of the appropriation for Detroit. 
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Mr. ALLISON. Not quite one-half, though nearly. 

Mr. CONGER. I think it ought to be amended to put it at one- 

half, $300,000. 
Mr. ALLISON. If the building is to be constructed on the present 
site $550,000 will be the cost; if a new site is to be procured, it will 
cost $650,000. The sum appropriated in the bill is „000; nearly 
half of the first sum. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 137, to insert: 

To enable the Secre of the Treasury to hase a site and to commence the 

thereon of a ding for the uses of the Government in the city of Brook- 
lyn, New York, as provided by law, $300,000. 

Mr. LAPHAM. The amendment submitted by me and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations asked for the sum of $400,000. The 
purchase of a site in the city of Brooklynis going to be a large item 
of expense, and $300,000 will leave a comparatively small amount to 
be expended on the erection of the building up to the Ist of July next. 
I trust, therefore, that it will be 8 to $400,000, which is half 
the amount fixed by law as the cost of the building. I hope that 
will be consented to. It will be a very expensive purchase of a site, 
and it needs $400,000 to enable the officers of the Government to pro- 
ceed with the erection of the building. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the amount will not be changed. We 
think this is an ample appropriation for the arona building. I 
do not know what the site will cost, probably from $150,000 to $200,000, 
but a site has not yet been parc and probably cannot be for 
two or three months, and there is an ample sum here to carry up the 
foundations and pronare the building for the superstructure. 

Mr. BECK. Another Egon: believe we had no information 
before the committee that the Legislature of New York had yet pr 
the authority required, and it will not meet until winter. Three 
hundred thousand dollars is all that can be spent before the 1st of 
July next. 

. LAPHAM. I move to amend so as to increase the amount to 


$400,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York moves 
to amend the amendment. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Itis very important that this should be done, and 
I hope there will be no objection. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I supposed the question of jurisdiction 
had been set at rest; but I find it is not. 

Mr. BECK. There has not been a public-building bill passed by 
the House that has not contained a clause requiring a cession of 


jurisdiction—not one. - 


Mr. JONES, of Florida. I beg the Senator’s pardon; it ought not 
to be in any bill; it is an absurdity in itself. 

Mr. ALLISON. That provision is in the Brooklyn bill. 

Mr. BECK. Itis in the Brooklyn bill and in the other bills. 
The Senator from Florida cannot find one without it. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I think I can find many. 

Mr. BECK. At this session? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Yes; a bill passed for my own town, and 
I did not let it go in because it was too big an absurdity. 

Mr. BECK. Then the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
has been guilty of a very great absurdity in every other bill except 
the one the Senator from Florida put Lert 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I am not entirely responsible for it, be- 
cause I have done my best to prevent it, and I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] will bear me out in what I say: 
that this thing is an anomaly in our system that ought not to 
there. This raising of an objection to the proposition of the Sena- 
tor from New York does not meet my 5 

Mr. BECK. That clause is in the Brooklyn bill itself, and there is 
no absurdity in stating a fact that the bill contains it, and requires 
a cession of jurisdiction. 

Mr. LAPHAM. The consent of the Legislature may be obtained 
in the first part of the month of January, and it leaves the whole of 
the season to the Ist of July with very little money, after purchas- 
ing a site, with which to commence the erection of a building. In 
most of these cases half the amount provided by the act authorizin 
the erection of the building has been appropriated, and this amend- 
ment I propane includes just half the amount that is named in the 
bill authorizing the construction of this building in Brooklyn. I 


are my amendment may be adopted. 
he PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York to the amendment of the committee 
to strike out three“ and insert ‘ four.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
The PRESIDENT pro ag at The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 141, to insert: 
i the post-office at Jersey City, New Jersey: For improvement of grounds, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 152, after the word “use,” to 
insert exclusive of furniture ;” so as to make the clause read: 


For the paromo and court-house at Philadelphia, typos pin For continua- 
tion of building, including heating apparatus, elevators, and vaults, $400,000: Pro- 
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vi That so much of this appropriation as may be necessary shall be applied to 
pear pitino tr in completing 3 and fitting up for — 5 . fur- 
niture, the rooms in said building intended for occupancy by the United States 
courts and offices connected therewith. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 154, to insert : 

For custom-house building at Ch „ Illinois: For rs and improvements 
to building, $31,000. 4 e N á 

The amendment was a; to. 

The next amendment was, in line 167, after the word “ for,” to 
strike out ‘‘completing” and insert ‘‘ continuation of ;” so as to make 
the clause read : 

For the custom- house and post-office at Saint Louis, Missouri: For continuation 
s Hr building, including approaches, heating apparatus, elevators, and vaults, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 181, after the word “ New York,” 
to strike out ‘ thirty thousand” and insert ‘‘ eighty-seven thousand 
five hundred;” and in line 182, after the word ‘‘ dollars,” to insert 
“the total cost of which shall not exceed $175,000 ;” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For repairs and extension and 9 of eus tom-house and post-office at Buffalo, 
New York, $87,500, the total cost of which shall not exceed $175,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in line 195, after the word “ dollars,” to 
insert: 

Provided, That the Secre 
ommendation to Congress at i 
property. 

So as to make the clause read: 

For the Bridewell dock peepee, at Chicago, Illinois: For repairs of pavement 
and sidewalk around Bridewell dock property, $3,000: Provided, that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall make examination and recommendation to Congress at its 
next session as to the advisability of selling this property. 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was, in line 207, to increase the appropriation 
“í for the marine hospital at Key West, Florida: for completing sea- 
wall,” from $1,000 to $4,000. 

The amendment was a, to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to the following clause iu 
lines 210 and 211: 

For a marine hospital at New Orleans, Louisiana, $100,000. 


Mr. CONGER. It is a very short time since the marine hospital at 
New Orleans, a very costly structure, was either sold or given away, 
with the understanding that the kind of building there and at other 
places was very unsuitable for a marine hospi I see in this bill 
there is no provision for the plans of a marine hospital at any of the 
places mentioned here. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In line 214 there is. 

Mr. CONGER. There is no plan here. It has been recommended 
by the marine hospital surgeons that a plain, simple, wooden struct- 
ure be made for all these marine hospitals, what are called pavilion 
hospitals, made of a kind that can be used as army hospitals, that 
can be used for a certain length of time, and when they become in- 
fected and dangerous from the infection be destroyed and others 
built again. That has been the policy of the Government up to this 
time. ‘There has been an effort to substitute this class of hospitals 
for the old marine hospitals, which have proven utterly unfit for the 
business for which they were intended. I should like to hear from 
the chairman of the committee why it is that this return to the old 

alace hospitals which have been abandoned for years, which have 

n given away by the Government or sold in the years that are 

p , is authorized now without any restriction as to the kind or 
character of the structure. 

Mr. ALLISON. In response to the inquiry of the Senator from 
Michigan I will say that it is the popoe and expectation that these 
hospitals will be built exactly as he suggests. 

Mr. CONGER. I wish to ask the Senator 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will have the kindness to wait a 
moment I will state further that on lines 214 to 219 it is provided 
that the sums herein appropriated shall be used not only for the erec- 
tion of the hospitals but also for the purchase of sites for these hos- 

itals, and we the Supervising Surgeon of the cone HOEREN 
ice before us. He explained to us how he intended to build 
these hospitals, and the plans are in exact accord with the sugges- 
tions made by the Senator from Michigan, namely, that the body of 
the hospital for the use of the officers and those in charge shall be 
built of brick and substantially fireproof; that the engines, &c., shall 
be in a small building adjacent, and that the hospital propt shall 
be in the shape of wings made of wood extending out to be enlarged 
from time to time or diminished from time to time, or torn down as 
the exigencies of the service may 1 

I know in reference to the New Orleans hospital that we have 
expended in times p for that hospital $560,000, and so far from its 
being sold my recollection is that it has not yet been sold. 

Mr. JONAS. It has been offered for sale, but the Government has 
never received a bid. 

Mr. ALLISON. It has been repeatedly offered for sale, and I be- 
lieve $20,000 was the highest bid ever made for that hospital. It is 
in a very poor place, and it is constructed in a way unfit for hospital 


of the Treasury shall make examination and rec- 
next session as to the advisability of selling this 


purposes. So of the hospital at Cincinnati. That hospital cost sev- 
eral hundred thonsand dollars, and many years ago it was sold for 
the sum of $70,000. 

But the hospitals here provided for are to be constructed on the 
very plan suggested by the Senator from Michigan ; I should not say 
suggested by the Senator from Michigan, because they are on the 
exact plan now ready for the construction of these buildings. In 
addition to that, at all these cities the Government is now paying 
large sums of money to private hospitals and private persons for the 
maintenance of sailors, so that it is considered a great economy to 
erect these hospitals in the four cities here provided for. 

Mr. CONGE I yielded for that explanation, and now I want to 
say a word more, There is, then, at New Orleans unsold—I sup- 
poson it had been sold—a building which has cost over half a million 

ollars, and is unfit to be a marine hospital. We have to have anew 
one. Now, on the plan of hospital to which I have alluded and to 
which the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations alludes there 
can be no possible reason for paying $100,000 for any such hospital. 

Mr. ALLISON. That dependsupon the sizeof the hospital. The 
Supervising Surgeon of the Marine-Hospital Service told us there 
would be an average of si patients at each of these places except 
Cairo, and that sometimes there would be as many as one hundred 
and twenty, possibly one hundred and fifty, patients. You must re- 
member that you will have to buy the ground in these large cities. 
There are some places where sites will not be very expensive. You 
must then erect substantial briek buildings for the accommodation 
of the officers of the hospital, the dispensary, &c., and, in my judg- 
ment and in the judgment of the Surgeon-General of the Marine- 
Hospital Service, these sums are not greater than will be fonnd 
necessary for these 9 

Mr. CON GER. I call the attention of the Senate to this matter. 
We want a reasonable building for the officers and for the medical 
stores, and all that is eee in that line will be supplied in the 
brick building; and with any reasonable price for a site in these 
cities, where we already really haye sites for these buildings or for 
the old ones, it does seem to me, from my examination of this subject, 
which was very full, some years ago, that it cannot be pretended 
that a building or several buildings suitable for a hospital proper 
would require anything like this sum. This plan has been recom- 
mended time and again, especially in southern regions where the 
climate is warm and where the exposure to cold does not exist. There 
the cheaper and more simple the hospital building is the less expen- 
sive it would be, and it could be even destroyed after it had been 
for a time subject to infection. A one-story wooden building, run- 
ning in different directions on the ground, that could be burnt or re- 
moved or torn down in a few years after it had gathered infection, 
has been recommended as adapted for that purpose. If that be so, 
there can be no possible reason for the expenditure in a few places 
of $100,000 for marine hospitals and leave scores of places in the 
United States, hundreds of them, where they are just as necessary, 
without any hospital at all. 

I have called the attention of the chairman and of the Senate to 
this matter. Iwill not make any motion in regard to either of these 
places, but I had hoped that when appropriations were made for this 

urpose again they would be for reasonable, proper construction, 
inexpensive, subject to be destroyed and rebuilt, and that thus the 
benefit of marine hospitals might be extended to scores of other 
pacs where there are none now and where sailors are compelled to 

e kept by contract in whatever kind of buildings the contractors 
may please to put them. 

y, sir, of the marine-hospital fund in the Treasury of the United 
States there are some millions of dollars unexpended now, taken out 
of the wages of the sailors, lying in the Treasury, and the great ex- 
pence which has been made in building these great palace hospitals 

as prevented the building in a great many places of the necessa: 
hospitals for the comfort of the sailors with their own money. Itis 
time this was changed and stopped, and I regret very much that we 
are about entering npon another system of expensive hospitals which 
shall absorb the sailors’ money and confine the benefit of them to a 
few places. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I should like to ask, for information, if 
the money which enters into the construction of these buildings 
came out of the sailors’ hospital fund? 
inte ALLISON. Not at all; it comes out of the funds of the United 

tes. 

Mr. JONAS. The argument of the Senator from Michigan is that 
these hospitals should be built of a temporary character, so that they 
can be torn down and destroyed whenever they are infected. I do 
not see why marine hospitals should not be erected in cities, pro- 
vided they may be necessary, so that they may last for years and be 
able to accommodate sick sailors who are sent to them for care. 

Why, Mr. President, we have in the city of New Orleans a great 
charity penne, built some forty years ago. It accommodates from 
seyen to eight hundred patients, and it has passed throngh eight or 
ten epidemics of yellow fever, cholera, and small-pox. All infections 
diseases are sent there, and yet the hospital is easily disinfected. Itis 
always kept in a perfectly healthy condition, and always ready for 
the reception of patients, whether sailors or people on shore. There 
is no difficulty in the world in disinfecting the building, and there is 
no difficulty in keeping up and maintaining a permanent hospital, 
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The trouble was that the marine hospital built in New Orleans by 
the Government was totally unfit for the p It was a total 
failure, and never has been fit for use since the day it was erected, a 
great mass of iron without ventilation. It has been worthless from 
the very moment it was erected. The Government for several years 
las been trying to sell it for old iron. The difficulty is in the original 
erection of the building. There is no reason why marine hospitals 
cannot be built which can be disinfected and kept in a healthy con- 
dition without being destroyed after an epidemic has passed over. 

Mr. BECK. We perhaps spent more time in committee over these 
four hospitals than over any one item of the bill, and we ascertained 
that it required about $100,000 each to erect that character of build- 
ing that the Senator from Michigan has described; but we have to 
build at each one of these places a permanent building, say of four 
saloons and a hall and office and dispensary and reception- room on 
the first floor, and then above four other rooms for offices. Then we 
have to build a heating-room and other places, besides the building 
he described. 

Dr. Hamilton appeared before us and told us what would be the 
cost of the ground. Of course it is cheaper than the sites for other 
buildings, because they are put in an out-of-the-way place, and the 
site is not so costly. One hundred thousand dollars is a very eco- 
nomical sum, for which we expect to erect a plain, permanent hos- 
pital banding, with temporary barracks or bunks, or whatever they 
may be called, to be removed and burnt whenever any epidemic has 
infected them. 

We spent at Cincinnati in the old hospital we had $230,000 and 
afterward had to sell it for $75,000. There were 2,000 patients in 
Cincinnati last year, and many had to be sent to Louisville and else- 
where for want of accommodations. The building we own in New 
Orleans, as stated by the Senator from Louisiana, is totally unfit for 
use. We paid $590,000 for it, and it is yet unfinished. We paid 
$150,000 for repairs, offered it for sale, and the highest offer was 
$19,000. It was begun in 1865. We have no hospital in Baltimore, 
but there are from forty to fifty men on an average sent to the hospitals 
there every day, and we have to contract the best we can and send 
them wherever accommodations can be obtained for them. At Cairo 
we have from thirty-five to forty on the average, and are obliged to 
have a building. 

After thorough examination of Dr. Hamilton as to the cost and 
necessity, we were perfectly convinced that we could not erect these 
buildings for less than $100,000, and we have put them only at points 
where we are obliged to have them. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. If this money were to come out of the 
fund made up by the contributions of the seafaring men of the United 
States, I would not vote for it; but that has not been my under- 
standing. Lunderstand that the money contributed by the seafaring 
men of the United States to the marine-hospital fund is to enable 
the United States Government to furnish them care and attention 
when in hospital, but not for the purpose of constructing buildings. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The reading will proceed. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on ahs was, in line 217, after the word “same,” 
n including the purchase of sites for the same;“ so as to 
read: 

For a marine hospital at Cairo, Illinois, $60,000. And the sums respectively ap- 
propriated for the four hospital buildings are in full in each case for the completion 
of the same, including the purchase of sites for the same, and their cost is hereby 
limited to the sums in each case herein provided. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in line 222, to reduce the appropria- 
tion “for the Treasury ite, Mars Washington, District of Colum- 
416 Fit annual repairs to the Treasury building,” from $20,000 to 

„000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 228, to increase the appropria- 
tion “for the custom-house, court-house, and post-office balding at 
Nashville, Tennessee: to complete certain work upon the building 
and approaches,” from $4,500 to $6,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in line 252, after the word ‘ dollars,” to 
insert the same to be expended on plans to be made and approved 
by the Supervising Architect of She e and the Architect of 
the Capitol ;” so as to make the clause read: 

To enable the Commissioner of Agriculture to erect a suitable brick building to 
be used for storing, packing, and shipping seed, $25,000, the same to be expended 


on plans to be made and approved by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
and the Architect of the Capitol. 


Mr. MORRILL. I move to amend the amendment by adding: 

But the building shall not be erected upon the public park. 

It seems to me radically wrong to cover the park all over with 
these temporary buildings, and Iam somewhat surprised to learn 
that more room is needed for these seeds; but I suppose it is needed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I quite agree with the Senator that we do not 
want to cover the park with buildings, but I would ask him where 
he pro s to erect this building? 

Mr. MORRILL. Land in that neighborhood is very cheap. You 
can buy land enough toput upa building suflicient to distribute fotr 
times the amount of seed that is distributed here. 
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Mr. ALLISON. I trust the Senator, when he undertakes to amend 
this so that the bonang shall not be erected on the grounds now 
used 2 ee Agricultural Department, will suggest some place where 
it can be put and insert a provision for purchasing the ground. 

Mr. MORRILL. I suppose that the Commissioner, if he was au- 
thorized to erect this building, would find a place. When we put 
* the building for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing we pur- 
chased the ground for fifty cents a foot. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think we had better leave this matter stand as 
the committee reported it. I think we can arrange so as not to dis- 
turb the public park. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] to the amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment was d to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, The next amendment was, 
in line 266, after the word “ appropriation,” to insert “ of $25,000 ; ” 
so as to read: 

That the paragraph in the act approved March 3, 1879, making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1880, and for other purposes, which authorizes the purchase of land adjoining the 
site of the custom-house and post-oftice building at Fall River, Massachusetts, is 
hereby amended by adding thereto the words ‘' and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to acquire said land by private purchase or by condemnation ; 
and the appropriation of $25,000 in said paragraph is hereby continued and made 
available, and in addition thereto the further sum of $15,000 is appropriated for 
the purchase of said land. È 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 272, after the word “condemna- 
tion,” to strike ont “ under the laws of the several States in which 
said buildings and light-houses are to be erected ;” so as to make the 
clause read: 

And it is farther provided that the ee of the Treasury is authorized to 
acquire, by private purchase or by condemnation, the necessary lands for the pub- 
lic buildings and the light-houses to be constructed and for which money is 
appropriated by this act. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to inquire of the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations what is the object of mpage, See the 
provision of the House bill requiring the condemnation to be under 
the laws of the several States where the land is to be obtained ? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is the custom of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions where matters of legislation are concerned involving important 
questions to formally take the views of the committees having charge 
of that class of questions. So this clause was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and that committee recommended that this 
3 be stricken out, for the reason that the Supreme Court has 

ecided that it is unnecessary to condemn this property under the 
laws of the States; that the United States has the same power of con- 
e us the States huve. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Whatever may be the decision of the Supreme 
Court about it, whether it is law or not law, I would prefer to have 
the rights of the States respected so far that any act of condemna- 
tion should be under the laws of the States. While it may be strictly 
within the power of the General Government to condemn land under 
its own laws without reference to the laws of the States, I have my- 
self so much respect for the States of this Union that I prefer that 
the condemnation, if there is to be any condemnation, should be 
under the laws of the respective States where the land is to be taken. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator from Delaware will read the decis- 
ion in 1 Otto, page 367, he will find the case very clearly presented. 
Besides, we were informed that a number of the States have no laws 
of condemnation at all. The State of Massachusetts has none. 

Mr. DAWES. We have a law of condemnation of property for 
highways. 

Ir. ALLISON. But not for public buildings. 
the Supreme Court is distinct and clear on the question. 
capes to be no trouble about it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, in the appropriations for“ life- 
saving stations,” in line 284, to increase the item for the salary “of 
one assistant superintendent on the coasts of Rhode Island and Lon 
Island, who may hereafter reside in any portion of the State o 
Rhode Island,” from $500 to $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 311, after the word “ disaster” 


to insert “or in any effort to save life 3 so as to read: 


For pay of crews of surfmen employed at the life-saving and life-boat stations 
during the period of actual employment; compensation of volunteers at life-sav- 
ing and life-boat stations, for actual and deserving service rendered upon any 00- 
casion of disaster or in any effort to save life, at such rate, not to exceed $10 for 
each person, as the Secretary of the Treasury may determine. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 325, to increase the total amount 
of the appropriation “for pay of crews of surfmen employed at the 
life-saving and life-boat stations, during the period of actual em- 
ployment,” &c., from $560,000 to $580,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


The decision of 
There 
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The next amendment was, after line 326, to insert: 


To replace life-saving medals provided for by section 7 of the act of July 20, 1874, 
which have been stolen from parties upon whom they have been bestowed or have 
been lost without fault on their part, $300, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. i 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, iu line 337, to increase the appropria- 
tion “for establishing new life-saving stations and life-boat stations 
on the sea and lake coasts of the United States” from $25,000 to 
$50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the i Eoghan gary for the ‘‘revenue- 
cutter service,” in line 357, after the word “of,” to strike out “a 
steam-launch” and insert ‘‘two steam-launches;” and in line 358, 
after Alabama,“ to strike out “eight” and insert“ and Galveston 
Harbor, Texas, sixteen ;” so as to make the clause read: 


For the construction of two steam-launches for service in Mobile Harbor, Ala- 
bama, and Galveston Harbor, Texas, $16,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. ; 

Thenextamendment was, under the head of “engraving and print- 
ing,” in line 377, to increase the total amount of the appropriation 
„for labor and expenses of engraving and printing“ from $325,000 
to $400,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. oe te 

The next amendment was, before the word “year,” in line 380, to 
strike out ‘‘current;” so as to read: 

And the Secretary of the Treasury shall, at the next session of Congress, sub- 
mit for the year thereafter commen g July 1, 1883, an itemized estimate for the 
above service, and, so far as practicable, for the force of employés that can be in- 
dividually and specifically appropriated for; and shall also estimate for the force 
that cannot so be appropriated for; and for material in separate amounts, and 
itemized as far as practicable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of“ light-house estab- 
lishment,” in line 400, to increase the appropriation ‘for expenses 
of buoyage: for expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, repairing, 
removing, and supplying losses of buoys, spindles, and day-beacons, 
and for chains, sinkers, and similiar necessaries,” from $325,000 to 


$350,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. k ; 

The next amendment was, in line 428, to increase the appropria- 
tion „for lighting and buoyage of the Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Ohio Rivers: for maintenance of lights and buoys on the Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, and Missouri Rivers, and at the mouth of Red River, 
Louisiana,” from $140,000 to $150,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. ` 

The next amendment was, after line 429, to strike out: 

‘That the jurisdiction of the Light-House Board be, and is hereby, extended over 
the Illinois, Great Kanawha, Tennessee River, the Saint Croix River in the States 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and the 2 River in the State of Wisconsin, 
and over the Red River in Louisiana, for the establishment of such lights, day- 
beacons, and buoys as may be necessary for the use of vessels navigating those 
streams. And the Light-House Board is hereby authorized to lease the necessar 

und for all such lights as are used to point out changeable channels, and whic 
n consequence cannot be made permanent. To hg Baring effect the foregoing, 
the sum of $38,000, to be used as follows: on the ois River, $2,000; on the 
Great Kanawha River, 88,000; on the Tennessee River, $15,000; on the Saint 
Croix and Chippewa Rivers, $3,000 ; and on the Red River in Louisiana, $10,000. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I ask the Senator from Iowa who 
has charge of the bill why the committee pro to strike out that 
ortion of the bill commencing with line 430 down to and including 
ine 447. 1 refer particularly to therivers Saint Croix and Chippewa. 
The commerce on those rivers is very large. The commerce on the 
Chippewa River during the last year exceeded in value $8,000,000. 

I do not know whether lights and buoys are necessary or not, but 
I simply desire to state that the commerce is very large, and if that 
commerce can be facilitated by the use of buoys and lights, they are 
very cheap, and I 19205 the committee will not insist on striking out 
this portion of the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is true that the commerce on the Chippewa is 
very large, but it is rather of a special character, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin knows very well. These streams are important local riv- 
ers, but if we undertake to extend the lighting service beyond the 
great rivers of our country we cannot stop anywhere; we must light 
every stream in the United States. 

While the expense of lighting any one of these rivers of course is 
not very great, yet when you come to expand it and extend it over 
all the rivers of the United States the expense will necessarily be 
very large. The committee therefore thought it wise not to extend 
the system beyond the three great rivers now included in lighting 
the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have the authority of an eminent engineer for 
saying that the Tennessee River is a better navigable stream than 
the Ohio River. The commerce of the Tennessee River is by no 
means special. That river runs through a very important grain 
country. I cannot understand why the committee should retain the 
lighting of the Ohio River and strike out the Tennessee. My opin- 

- ion is that if the Tennessee River had the same advantages in the 
care of the Federal Government that the Ohio River has had and 
enjoys now, the commerce of this country would be very greatly in- 
creased, 


More than that, the Tennessee is a river which is somewhat dan- 
gerous in its navigation. It has several important difficulties to nav- 

igation to overcome. I think when we are providing a light-system 
for navigation we should take into consideration the dangers of nav- 
igation and make our appropriations accordingly. If all the re- 
mainder of the House provision should be stricken out, I would in- 
sist upon retaining the Tennessee River as a river that is worthy of 
the consideration of Congress. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Tennessee River is, I think, the most impor- 
tant of the streams named, but it falls into the Ohio. I cannot think 
the Tennessee River is greater than the Ohio River. 

Mr. MORGAN. I did not say that the commerce is greater, but 
I say it would be quite as great if the same advantages were given. 

Mr. ALLISON. We have been pretty liberal and kind to the Ten- 
nessee River, I will state to my friend. If he will glance at the 
river and harbor bill, which he votes for generally, I believe he will 
discover that the Tennessee River has been very well cared for in 
that direction. 

Mr. MORGAN. The river and harbor bill is kind to everybody, 
particularly to those who do not need it, and to a great many who 
do not deserve it; but if we extend the light system over any streams 
at all, by comparison I think that the Tennessee River is quite as 
deserving as the Ohio River. I understand that one of the objects 
of Congress in all this matter of controlling navigation is to increase 
the commerce of the country rather than to retard it, and to do jus- 
tice rather than to make special eases and selections for our prefer- 
ences. Really there is no reason at all why the Ohio River should 
be provided for and the Tennessee River left out. If the committee 
would strike out the Ohio River it would be allright. The Tennes- 
see River is in the bill as it came from the House, and the committee 
have seen proper to strike out the Tennessee River as well as the Illi- 
nois and some others—the Great Kanawha, for instance. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Little Kanawha is not in. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Little Kanawha is not in. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator that the Ohio, the Mis- 
sissippi, and the Missouri Rivers were all provided for in the same 
bill some years ago, and of course the committee do not feel at lib- 
erty to strike out provisions which have been made in former bills 
for lighting these rivers, but if we undertake to extend beyond these 

reat rivers we can find no stopping-place. There is the Sacramento 

iver in California, the rivers in Florida, our Potomac River right 
at our doors, and the Columbia River in Oregon which might be 
lighted by this system, and there is considerable commerce on them. 
So if we undertook to increase here we should find no end to these 
demands. It is a mere question of money. 

Mr. MORGAN. We never find any end to demands any way. As 
long as the people are compelled to pay taxes and are willing to pay 
taxes there will be no end to demands upon the Treasury, especially 
when we have a large surplus on hand. But the point I wished to 
call the attention of the Senate to particularly is the fact that the 
Ohio Riveris not a better navigable stream than the Tennessee River. 
After the Muscle Shoals Canal has been completed, which will be 
done I think in the course of two years, it will be found that the 
Upper Tennessee, from the Muscle Shoals up, is really a better navi- 
gable stream than the Ohio, and as to its commerce I believe there is 
no river in this country according to its length that will float more 
commerce than the Tennessee River, and which has a great variety 
of commerce, including the products of the very finest forests in the 
world, the finest iron mines and coal mines, and many of the finest 
producing regions for all the cereals and all the products of the ce- 
real countries. So Ithink in following the committee in striking out 
the text of the bill as it came from the House we ought to make an 
exception of these words in lines 444 and 445: 


On the Tennessee River, $15,000. 


That is as far as I choose to go. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I would not object to retaining 
the two rivers in my State named in the bill; the commerce of those 
rivers is very large; but as the Senator from Iowa has said, it is u 
special and peculiar commerce, and it has got along heretofore very 
well without these lights. 

Mr. MORGAN. The reading of the amendment would be a little 
awkward as it appears in the text now by reserving the words “on 
the Tennessee River, 815,000.“ If the Senate strikes out the text of 
the House bill as proposed by the committee, I will then move to 
reinsert ‘‘and on the Tennessee River, $15,000,” at the end of line 


429. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can ask for a division 
of the question on striking out all but the Tennessee River. 

Mr. SON. I hope the Senator from Alabama will not insist 
upon retaining the Tennessee River. After the Muscle Shoals Canal 
shall have been completed, as they are building a canal there, upon 
a report from the Treasury Department, or some Department, say- 
ing it is necessary, I do not think I should object to an appropri- 
ation. 

Mr. BECK. This is new legislation in the House. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is all new; there is no doubt about that. We 
take it from the House as if it were a hundred years old, as if it had 
been confirmed by the traditions of the whole country. We take it 


from the House as legislation that we have no right to interfere with, 
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I believe. A proposition coming from the House is equivalent to 
legislation, and even beyond that it is something traditional that 
has its sanction in the history of the country. 

I will defer to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] who I 
see has his attention drawn to the subject, as the Tennessee River 
passes twice through his State and only through a margin of mine, 
to see whether he supports the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Did the Senator from Alabama Poe ae to amend 
the amendment of the committee, or to oppose the whole amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MORGAN. I propose to amend the amendment by reserving 
the words “on the Tennessee River, $15,000.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator from Alabama that he 
amend at the beginning of the part pro to be stricken out, where 
it declares that the Tennessee River shall be subjected to the juris- 
diction of the board, and also except from the striking out the 
clause that he refers to. I quite agree with the Senator from Ala- 
bama as to the propriety and importance of rejecting the amend- 
ment so far as it refers to that river. I do not know anything as to 
several of the rivers mentioned. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let me ask the Senator from Tennessee if it would 
not be wiser and better to take the 4 of the Light-House 
Board on this question before acting? It seems to me if wego into 
the business of enlarging the rivers which are to be lighted we shall 
not find a place to stop. Here will be the Cape Fear River, and 
the Columbia River in Oregon. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is to the Senator from Iowa that for the 
resent we pass over this amendment without acting upon it; and 
et us see if we can obtain from the Light-House Board an opinion 

with such information as that board can give us by to-morrow, when 
we can act more intelligently on the subject than now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the Senator from Tennessee can procure a 
letter trom the Light-House Board probably that it would be a wise 
thing to light any of these rivers; but what I want to ascertain is 
the cost of lighting these rivers, and see how far it will go. 

Mr. MORGAN. Has the Senator from Iowa any reason to suppose 
that the House has acted inconsiderately about this matter? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwould not for a moment intimate that they have 
so acted, and I trust the Senate will not act inconsiderately if they 

»ropose to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Light-House Board. I 
have no objection to passing this clause over until to-morrow, if the 
Senator from Tennessee and the Senator from Alabama desire. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let it be passed over and we can come back to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over, and the next 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations will be reported. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, 
after line 449, to insert: 

For lighted buoys, $25,000. 

Mr. CONGER. I move to amend the amendment by adding: 

That no part of this sum shall be paid for any nt-right or any royalty there- 
on, unless the Light. House Board si have first, in writing, approved the kind 
of lighted buoy used, the price for the same, and the amount of e royalty charged 
for each buoy. 

Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not object to that. I think that is a good 
amendment. I am obliged to the Senator for preparing it. 

Mr. CONGER. Of course if it is acceptable I do not wish to say 


anything. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no objection the amend- 
ment to the amendment will be agreed to. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VAN WICK. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Iowa to this amendment for lighted re It seems to me en- 
tirely a new proposition inserted in the bill, not inserted by the 
House, if I am right. I ask the Senator if it has been usual in pre- 
vious bills to insert “ for lighted buo s,” and if not, why it is neces- 

at this time, and the object? he can give some idea about 
that I should like to know it, for lighted buoys, it seems to me, are 
a new feature entirely. 

Mr. ALLISON. This is a new feature. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. We have provided for light-houses ; we have 
provided for buoys; we have provided for signals, and now there 
is thrust in here by the committee a proposition for something en- 
tirely new upon the coast and designated as ‘lighted buoys.” 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course this is thrust in here. It could not be 
put in inany other way. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I did not mean “thrust in” as being obnox- 
ious at all, but I mean that it was athing put in the appropriation 
bill by the committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is anew thing, and we are constantly having 


new things. 

Mr, V. WYCK. Then I should like to have it explained. 

Mr. ALLISON. Theselighted buoysarerecentinventions. There 
are, I believe, three or four inventors, and they are now largely used 
in Europe and have proved to be very successful there. The Light- 
House Board have recommended them to be used in this country. 

It is supposed we can use these lighted buoys in the great harbors 
of our country and at difficult places on our coasts, and thus save 
the erection of light-houses, which are very expensive, as the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska knows. The Secretary of the Treasury has sub- 
mitted a recommendation of the Light-House Board even to the ex- 
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tent of appropriating $100,000, but the Committee on Appropriations, 
roceeding with its usual caution, thought it best only to recommend 

5,000, and so we have recommended that sum. 

Now the Senator from Michigan comes to our aid in throwing 
around this provision other safeguards, requiring the Light-House 
Board again to agree to this, as they have already agreed to it once 
or twice in resolutions of the beard, and he also wants the question 
of royalty settled, which is a wise thing todo. It seems to me the 
Prau from Nebraska need have no fear that this will not go on all 
right. 

. VAN WYCK. The Senator speaks of the caution of the com- 
mittee. I wasa little afraid that their caution probably had not 
reached to the degree of caution exercised by the House. The House 
was so cautious in the matter, as I understand, that they did not 
deem it prudent to tonch the subject of lighted buoys; and the Sen- 
ate committee were so cautious that they reached only up to $25,000, 
when they say $100,000 was recommended. 

I had something of an idea, which I hope the Senator from Michi- 
gan has covered by his amendment, that the great danger is its 
opening the door to let in certain patents which are believed to be 
important, which in the end, when they get a foothold on the Gov- 
ernment, may lead to the expenditure of very large sums of money. 
I therefore desire to know the reason, the object of putting in this 
item. I knew the Senate committee was cautious; I thought the 
House was; and I want the Senate to be entirely cautious. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the billwasresumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of “light-houses, 
beacons, and fog-signals,” in line 474, to reduce the appropriation 
„for building a light-house to replace the light-ship now on Four- 
teen-foot Bank, Delaware Bay,” from $130,000 to $100,000. 

The amendment was ag to. 

The next amendment was, after line 478, to insert: 


For the establishment of two range-lights at the mouth of the Patuxent River, 
Maryland, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 483, to strike out : 

For the establishment of a light and range beacons at the tarn of the channel 
through Maumee Bay, Ohio, $28,000. 

Mr. CONGER. I should like to hear from the committee why that 
e which seems to me one of the most desirable in the 
bill, should be stricken out. The necessity for lights there is known 
and felt by every one who is familiar with the navigation of that part 
of Lake Erie. The Government has expended several hundred thou- 
sand dollars in straightening the channel which makes what is called 
this bend, dredging a channel from Toledo to the deep water of the 
lake over inthe bay. There has been a proposition for a light-house 
there and range lights for some years, but it was postponed until the 
channel should haye been built and the exact position for the light- 
house should be understood. 

I think the time has come when such a light is very necessary there. 
I may say that the amount of shipping going in over the lake to the 
Toledo River is as great perhaps as at any harbor on the lake except 
Buffalo. If there is any particular reason for not making the appro- 
priation now Iam not aware of it. I know it has been in contem- 
plation for some years to ask Congress for such an appropriation as 
soon as the channel which the Government has made at very great 
expense should be completed, so that it would be useful.“ 

Ir. ALLISON, The committee did not desire to increase the total 
sum of this bill. We knew, of course, that many of these lights are 
very 1 Indeed, I think the Government could expend prob- 
ably half a million dollars in the erection of lights in various parts 
of the country; but we did not feel it to be a wise thing to erect all 
these lights in a single year. Therefore we called before us the Sec- 
retary of the Light-House Board, and asked him to name to us the 
most important of these lights, and what, if any, could be postponed 
until next year without serious detriment to the commerce of the 
country. 

In making the statement before us he said this light in the chan- 
nel of the Maumee Bay could stand over for another year ; that other 
things were more important; and the committee thought it wise to 
strike this ont on the advice of the Secretary of the Light-House 
Board. It is recommended, we know, by a pocia report made in 
reference to it in the House. The question is for the Senate whether 
they want to swell the bill. 

. CONGER. There has been a oe report made in favor of 
this light for some years past, and the only reason given for not 
having it built before was that it was better to wait until the chan- 
nel was finished for use. Incoming out of the lake there is a chan- 
nel or canal under water with no banks toshow where it is running 
for some two or three miles, as far as to the city of Toledo. There 
should be a light there to light vessels into this channel, and range 
lights to give them the direction. 

can hardly conceive upon what ground either the 
Board or the Secretary of the Light-House Board, after 


ight-House 
6 recom- 


mendation they had made on this special case before, could have pos- 
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sibly thought that this was a work which could be postponed with- 
out great injury to the navigation of the lake, and I hope it will not 


be struck out. The appropriation is small, only $20,000, and we are 
giving hundreds of thousands of dollars for lighting elsewhere. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on ing to the 
amendment of the committee striking out from line 484 to line 486, 
inclusive. [Putting the 1 ‘he ayes seem to prevail. 

Mr. CONGER. I should like to have a division, and if there is any 
reason for striking the clause out I should be glad to hear it. 

The ayes were 21. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michigan 
insist on a further count? 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir; I do. 


The noes were 7. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The reason the Chair asked the 
Senator whether he desired a further count was that he knew there 
would be no aonn voting. 

Mr. TONGER. There do not seem to be enough Senators present 
who are interested in navigation to give a judicious decision on so 
important a question as this. 

Mr. HOAR. May I suggest to my friend whether it would not be 
better to trv the question in the Senate and not break up a quorum 
now? The rest of the bill may be read. 

Mr. CONGER. By that time all these other appropriations of 
large amounts will have been firmly seated in the saddle and this 
little thing might be leftas a waif. Perhaps we might better know 
as we go along who want appropriations for their own rivers and 
lakes and refuse them to others. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair cannotsuggest any way 
except to call for the the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CONGER. I do not see any other way. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays in order to show a 
quorum. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative 
Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAWYER, (when his name was called.) I am pared with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN] except when my vote 


may be n to make a quorum. Ifthe Senator from West Vir- 
ginia were here, I should vote “ nay.” 
The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 27, nays 21; as follows: 
YEAS—27 
Allison, Dawes, Logan, * Pu 
Bayard, Hal McDili, kolis, 
Beck, S, Maxey, Saulsbury. 
Brown, Hoar, organ, Saunders, 
Cameron of Wis., Ingalls, Morrill, Walker, 
Coc ackson, Platt, Williams. 
Coke, Jonas, Plumb, 
NAYS—21. 
Aldrich, Davis of Illinois, McMillan, Van Wyck 
Anthony, Ferry, ahone, oorhees, 
Blair, Geor Miller of Cal., Windom 
Call, Hawley, Miller of N. V., 
Chilcott, Jones of Nevada, Pendleton, 
Conger, Lapham, m, 
ABSENT—28. 

Batar, 7 — a, a H 8 Mitchell. 

n, ar] of Geor: wyer, 
Cameron of Pa. Gorman, Johnston, gs Sewell, 
Davis ot W. Va., Groome, Jones of Florida, Sherman, 
Edmunds, Grover, Kellogg, Slater, 
Fair, Hampton, 8 ance, 
Farley, Harrison, McPherson, Vest. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONGER. I give notice when the bill reaches the Senate, 
oe there may be more judicious Senators present, I shall renew 
the vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can ask for a separate 
vote upon the amendment when the bill is reported to the Senate. 
Mr. CONGER. 1 ask it now, so that the Chair will remember. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, after line 495, to strike out: 


ares establishment of a fog-signal at the harbor of San Luis Obispo, Califor- 
nia, $20,000. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Before that amendment is adopted 
I feel bound to ask for an explanation in that case. I ask why that 
was stricken out? It is a place of considerable importance, and a 
very foggy place. I do not know any place in the country needing 
fog-signals more. ; 

Ar. ALLISON. I will say in response to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that the committee found no recommendation, not even the 
recommendation of the Committee on Commerce of the House of 
Representatives, and certainly not the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the Senate. There was no recommendation 
anywhere. It was not recommended by the Light-House Board, so 
far as we know. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. The recommendation must have been 
lost. 


Mr. ALLISON. I think it was either lost or mislaid perhaps. 


Captain Dewey said to us that the harbor of San Luis Obispo was 


an important one, but it was a great deal more important to com- 
plete the fog-signal at Lime Point. Therefore we increased the ap- 
ropriation to $20,000 in the pa ph just below to complete the 
‘og-signal at Lime Point, and omitted the other appropriation for 
the present. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I will say to the Senator that was 
very well. I know of no place more important for a fog-signal than 
Lime Point, and if we cannot have both this year I prefer the action 
of the committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator that is the reason why 
the committee ruled out the two lines. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ison the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations Sine in line 500, to increase the appro- 
priation “ for the establishment of a steam fog-signal on Lime Point, 
at the entrance of the harbor of San Francisco, California,” from 
$12,000 to $20,000. 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was, after line 506, to strike out: 

For the erection of a light-house in Little Traverse Bay, Michigan, $15,000. 


Mr. FERRY. I desire to call the attention of the Committee on 
Appropriations to the fact that this appropriation passed the Senate 
in a bill formally reported from the Committee on 8 on May 
25. It went to the House, and the bill lies upon the Speaker’s table. 
The House has incorporated it in this bill, so that it has passed both 
Houses. There is an estimate by the Light-House Board, and it is 
exactly right, having passed both Houses, of which I think the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was notaware. I trust the Senate will not 
agree to this amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. The committee was aware of the fact that it had 
not passed both Houses. The same reasons apply that I have stated 
in regard to preceding items. We went over these matters very care- 
fully with the Secretary of the Light-House Board, and we recom- 
mended 1 he said was necessary this year. 

Mr. FERRY. The Light-House Board have written a letter to 
the Committee on Commerce upon which this item was based, and 
both Honses having passed it, of which fact the Senator says the 
committee were not aware, I trust the Senate will retain the item 
in the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. We were aware that the House had not passed it, 


I said. 

Mr. FERRY. The House put it on this bill, and of course it has 

assed it b parsing it on the bill, as the Senator sees. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iso see. We found a little report from the House 
Committee about five lines long. 

Mr. FERRY. As I said, the Senate bill lies on the Speaker's table, 
and the House incorporated it here. As it is in the bill which came 
from the House, of course, the Honse recommended it, so that it has 

assed both Houses appropriating the same amount. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected, there being on a division—ayes 16, 
noes 24. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, after line 518, to strike ont: 

To commence the construction of a light-house at Mosquito Inlet, on the 
Atlantic seaboard of the State of Florida, $30,000. 


Mr. CALL. I should like to know some reason why that is stricken 


out? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Secretary of the Light-House Board—I am 
compelled to quote him—said to us that this was not an essential 
light, and that it was essential to rebuild the light at San Blas, and 
he recommended that that be putin in lieu of the new light-house 
proposed for Mosquito Inlet. The Senator will observe that the com- 
mittee struck this out and inserted the rebuilding of the light-house 
at San Blas, appropriating $25,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. CALL. lof course cannot say anything against the report of 
the committee or of the Light-House Board, except that it is utterly 
absurd. I want to say that about it. The Mosquito Inlet is upon 
the Atlantic coast of Florida, and while the rebuilding of the light- 
house at Cape San Blas, on the Gulf coast, is of importance—it is way 
up in the bend of the Gulf, where comparatively little of the com- 
merce of the country passes, but still enough to make it important 
and valuable—the entire bulk of the great commerce of the Atlantic 
coast passes along in front of Mosquito Inlet. 

It is a matter of record in the reports of the Life-Saving Service, 
and in the reports of the insurance companies of this country, that 
every year vessels are lost within sight of Mosquito Tulet. The en- 
tire coast commerce passes through the capes of Florida into the 
Gulf of Mexico; and this provision was inserted in the House, I have 
understood from a member there, on the favorable report of the light- 
house authorities. 

Mr. BECK. I have not seen it myself, but I shall content myself 
with taking that statement and objecting to the item being stricken 


out. 
Mr. JONES, of Florida. I really cannot see what connection there 
is between Mosquito Inlet and Cape San Blas. If it be a question 
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of comparative necessity I do not know how that can be decided. 
The House seemed to recognize the necessity of a light-house at 
Mosquito Inlet on the Atlantic coast, away around the capes, a very 


dangerous coast. From all I have been able to learn the necessit 
of a light-house there is great. As for Cape San Blas, in the Gulf, 
know a good deal about that personally. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is not that on the other side of Florida? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It is within ninety miles of Pensacola. 
It is a dangerous cape, covered by water that makes outinto the Gulf 
sharply, one of the most dangerous shoaling places in the whole Gulf 
of Mexico. Thenecessity of that light-house has been mentioned to 
me time and again by the chief of the light-house division; but I 
have said to him that a light-house at Mosquito Inlet is a matter 
affecting the general commerce of the country. There is no local 
interest of Florida involved in this thing. We are not a ship-own- 
ing people. The vessels that navigate those seas all belong to other 
quarters of the Union; and there is not much danger of any prop- 
erty W to Floridians being lost there; but it is a national 
work, aud both of them, I think, are important. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave no doubt what the Senator from Florida 
says is true that both of these works are important, but the light- 
house at Mosquito Inlet will cost $200,000, and $25,000 is a mere baga- 
telle in its construction. I doubt whether it would put in the foun- 
dation. Of course, there is no sort of connection between the two 
places, except that the San Blas light is more important than the 
other to complete this year. 

Mr. MILL R. of California. Why could you not build both? 

Mr. ALLISON. We could if we appropriated money enough. I 
doubt if it is worth while to appropriate $25,000 for a light-house at 
Mosquito Inlet. 

Mr. BECK. The bill appropriates some $25,000,000 or $26,000,000. 
The idea of the committee was to give the Light-House Service a full, 
fair share, to build light-houses at Stann. Rock, Laribel Sound, 
and all places we could, and finish up some of them that were begun 
last year. We sent for the secretary of the e Board, and 
asked him which were the most important, and he told us what could 
be left and what could not be. San Blas, he said, was very impor- 
tant and the other could wait. Little Traverse Bay is put in, which 
is, I think, class 4, one of the least important. I do not know but 
that we might as well put them all in and say, “Lou can go and 
ppano all the money you want,” when you put in $15,000 for Little 

raverse, which I think is class No. 4, and the Senate deliberately 
votes that in, and it is said the Light-House Board recommends it. 
I do not know where it will stop. Put them all in. 

Mr. CONGER. I think one of the most economical modes of the 
expenditure of money is in building light-houses along the coast of 
the ocean and of the lakes. In regard to the appropriation which 
I spoke of a little time ago and which the Senate refused to 9 
the Maumee Bay, the lights are in the State of Ohio. I looked with 
some earnestness to find some representative of that State who could 
tell the Senatè what amount of shipping passed through Maumee 
Bay, to the principal shipping city of Ohio, Toledo. I found the 
Senator from Ohio on this side of the Chamber [Mr. SHERMAN] ab- 
sent from his seat. I knew as a general thing that his colleague 
[Mr. PENDLETON] was not in favor of these appropriations, I knew 
he could not be iu favor of any very liberal appropriations after the 
platform he had made for the poopie of Ohio, recently. Therefore I 
spoke a word for the State of Ohio, trying to aid its shipping and its 
navigation interests, and I desire to say a word for this proposition 
which the House has put in for Florida, 

There are hundreds of miles of the Florida coast that have no 
light whatever for the shipping of the United States that goes from 
the Atlantic coast to the Gulf. This is one of the places, miles from 
any other light-house, with nothing to indicate in a storm orin a 
fog to the masters of vessels whereabout upon the Florida coast 
they are. 

If an pereon supposes that the appropriation of $20,000 or $30,000 
to build light-houses along dangerous or remote coasts is not desir- 
able, that itis a false expenditure or an extravagant expenditure of 
money, I think he knows very little of the necessity of Hight-honses 
to the shipping interests of the country. The proudest thing there 
is in the whole history of American expenditure as collateral to its 
navigation is the millions of dollars of expenditure in building light- 
houses and beacons along our entire coast. It is the proudest record 
the United States has. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator permit me, in corrobor- 
ation of what he says, to mention the fact that anybody who will 
take the trouble of Mooring ak the statistics of twenty Ja ago to 
see the number of vessels that were lost passing through the Straits 
of Florida, and the limited number that are lost now, 3 those 
straits are lit up almost us in the light of day, will see the truth of 
what he sa; he commerce is as great 1 as it ever was pass- 
ing through the Straits of Florida; but the Straits of Florida now 
being lit up by light-houses, it is rendered almost impossible for 
ships to go ashore; when twenty years ago it was not an uncommon 
thing for the court at Key West to be pressed with salvage business; 
whereas I do not know tLat it now has more than one or two wrecks 
in a year or two to pass upon. 

Mr. CONGER. I was about saying that one of the proudest things 


in the history and the records of this country is the fact that its 
light-house system, its beacon system, its system of buoys, and its 
fog-whistles and fog-bells is the admiration of the civilized world. 
There is no nation, old or young, that equals the United States in the 
judicious appropriation of money for these warnings, for these de- 
fenses to navigators in the storm. On any coast where there are dan- 
gerous points and no 5 the loss by the wreck of a vessel and 
cargo, to say nothing of life, would build a dozen light-houses along 
that coast. 

I cannot understand why this committee for the first time in years 
has been parsimonious in these small appropriations for light- houses. 
It any possibly be that most of the members are from interior States, 
and that they do pass through the dews and fogs of the prairies 
without personal danger to themselves, and do not appreciate the 
necessities of light-houses, and of fog-whistles on the ocean. It is 
not dangerous on the prairies, What are called prairie schooners and 
pkg steamers pass along without any special necessity for light- 

ouses, or for lighted buoys, but I had hoped the gentlemen upon the 
committee, although they live in the interior, although they never 
may have seen the ocean or dared its terrors, would be liberal enough 
to give these appropriations for the States that are bounded by the 
ocean and bythe lakes, Ishouldliketo know why they did not do it. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Committee on Appropriations hear fog-horns 
and fog-whistles pretty often, even if they do live on the prairies. 
The Senator from Michigan seems to think that unless we appropri- 
ate for every projected light-house on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico and on every river in the United 
States in a single year, we are parsimonious. The Senator from 
Florida tells us that a portion of the Florida coast is se up as 
by the light of day; and I am very much mistaken if the whole of 
Lake Michi an and Lake Superior is not lighted up very much in the 
same way, because if I have any recollection with reference to a 
propriations neither of the Senators from Michigan is especially mod- 
est in that direction, and they are no more virtuous than the rest of 
us with reference to this class of subjects. Although they live a lit- 
tle nearer the ocean than I do, I do not think they visit it much 
oftener than I do. 

To be serious about this business, we have in this bill nearly 
$100,000 more than was appropriated last year for the light-bonse 
service, Yet the Senatorfrom Michigan is innocent enough to think 
we are parsimonious about it. He does not look at past ap 1 1 5 
tions, If he looks at those he will find that we have nearly $i „000 
in the bill with the committee amendments more than was appro- 
priated last year for the same service. 

Mr. CONGER. It is the same committee, parsimonious last year, 
almost as much so this year, with all the warning of the poopie. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is perhaps the same committee; but I have seen 
new faces in the committee. But there is one trouble about these 
light-houses: we have not had the light of the Committee on Com- 
merce on the subject. Ifthey would throw their electric light on 
the subject the way would be clear. 

Mr. CONGER. The Committee on Commerce have recommended 
these very appropriations; they have referred the matter to the 
Light-House Board and have had an affirmative answer to their in- 
quiries, and then they reported to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and that committee struck them out. 

Mr. ALLISON. This Mosquito Inletlight-house was never referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations by the Committee on Commerce. 
They have not given us the benefit of the researches and intelligence 
of the Senator from Michigan on this subject or of the Senator from 
Florida, We have been groping in the dark; we have not had this 
electric light thrown on the en until just now by the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Did not this item come from the House? 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course it came from the House. Where else 
could it come from? I will say to the Senator that these appropri- 
ation bills come from the House, This bill is from the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

any JONES, of Florida. Let me ask the Senator one more ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I presume, in view of the well-recognized 
economy of the House, they would certainly not have put a provision in 
the bill for Mosquito Inlet unless the Light-House Board did recom- 
mendit. The Senator knows very well that with respect to light-house 
appropriations they stand upon a footing different from all others. 

here is a special, a conscientious, and a highly scientific board set 
apart by authority of law to inquire into the necessities of commerce 

ong the coast, and in every instance provided for by the House they 
recommend these appropriations. 

Mr. ALLISON. ey do. Theyrecommeud an appropriation and 
have recommended it for some years at Mosquito Inlet, and they say 
the work will cost $200,000, The Senator from Florida tinds fault 
because we have omitted to begin this work this year, but instead 
of it we have provided for the San Blas light, which is a very im- 
portant one, appropriating about the same amountof money. This 
is not a river and harbor bill, where we are giving to States. 

í ra JONES, of Florida. 1 know that, and that is why 1 speak as 

0. 
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Mr. ALLISON. We are not dividing up among States. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. But I say, instead of doing two meri- 
torious things yen only propose to do one. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is all, because we cannot do two. I should 
be glad to appropriate $1,000,000 for light-houses; a great many of 
them are needed; but we must go along with some sort of decorum 
in this business. The Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Brown, ] in his 
quiet, decorous way, asked me how much this bill was an increase 
over the appropriation of last year. I know the significance of that 
question. When my friend from Florida gete on the stump, after we 
tinish up this bill, we shall be held up and gibbeted by the Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber, notably by my friend from Indiana, 
[Mr. VOORHFES,] for having largely increased these appropriations 
over last year. They will say, Look at the economy and virtue 
of the Democratic Con and compare it with the extravagance 
of this Republican Senate ;” and thus we shall be held up. 

In order to keep these appropriations down to some reasonable 
sum—the bill is nearly $26,000,000 now—we are providing economi- 
cally for the necessary and essential works, and we are turning over 
to next year or some reasonable future the things which can be got 
along without. We havea right to ask our friends on the other side 
of the Chamber to help us in this economy, instead of retarding us at 
every stage and step, and then going ont and charging us as Repub- 
licans with beng extravagant in these appropriations. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam utterly amazed. I got up to make the 
most comfortable motion that a man can make in this body, and that 
was to adjourn, and the Senator from Iowa drags me into this matter. 

Mr. ALLISON. I withdraw my remarks. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is too late; it must stand for aminute at any 
rate. The Senator may search my record, whether it is long or short, 
conspicuous or the reverse, and he will never find where 1 attacke' 
the liberal expenditure of public money for objects of this kind— 
never in the world. 

I sympathize with the Senator from Michigan, and I have been 
voting with him, although asa rule I vote with the committee. But 
I have been voting for the most liberal expenditures of money, and 
I do not expect to attack my own votes when I go before the poopie, 

If I thought the Senator from Iowa could throw more light this 
evening on the subject I would be very glad to stay here and hear it 
done. We are discussing the question of light, but it seems to me 
the better mode would be to adjourn and take this question up to- 
morrow. We have been here a long time; it has been a hard day’s 
work, a very fall day’s work. 

Mr. ALLISON. I had hoped that we should be able to dispose of 
that part of the bill relative to light-houses this evening. I did not 
intend to ask the Senate to stay very much after six o'clock. If it 
is possible I would rather finish the question of light-houses down 
to “the Coast and Geodetic Survey.” 

Mr. VOORHEES. We can finish the bill to-morrow, 
the Senate adjourn, 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Indiana to yield to me a 
moment that I may present a matter that I had forgotten. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. ALLISON submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 6244) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have been unable to agree. 


I move that 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the report. 

The report was concurred in. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that another committee be appointed, as 
requested by the House. 

‘he motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore having been, by unanimous consent, 
authorized to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, Mr. 
ALLISON, Mr. Dawes, and Mr. Davis of West Virginia, were ap- 
pointed. 


The question is on coneurring in 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. No. 997) 
for the relief of Ella Carroll, formerly Ella Long. 

The message also announced that the House had. passed the bill 
(S. No. 101) for the relief of G. W. Thompson and others, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at sixo’clock and thirteen minutes 
p. m.) the Senate 


journed. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, July 31, 1882. 


The House met at eleven o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rey. F. D. POWER. 

ane Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 


JULY. 31, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A er from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that that body disa; to the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. No. 1255) to provide for the sale of a part of the reser- 
vation of the Omaha tribe of Indians in the State of Nebraska, and 
for other purposes, and asked for a conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses, and had appointed Mr. SAUNDERS, Mr. 
DAWES; and Mr. PENDLETON as managers of said conference on its 
part. 

It also announced the passage of the following bills and joint reso- 
lutions, without amendment : 

A bill (H. R. No. 6722) to regulate the carriage of passengers by 


sea; 
A bill (H. R. No. 6677) to regulate immigration ; 
A bill (H. R. No. 4443) to amend sections 3 and 4 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1879, to fix the pay of letter-carriers, and for other pur- 
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A joint resolution (B: R. No. 274) to continue the provisions of a 
joint resolution entitled “A F s resolution to provide temporarily 
for the expenditures of the Government;“ 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 270) for the relief of Sarah J. S. 
Garnett, widow of Henry H. Garnett, late minister to Liberia; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 209) to authorize the President of the 
United States to call an international conference to fix on and rec- 
ommend for universal 9 a common prime meridian to be used 
in reckoning longitude and regulation of time throughout the world. 

It further announced the passage of the following bills and joint 
and concurrent resolutions, in which concurrence was requested : 

8 A bill (S. No. 2151) to provide for the publication of the Tenth 
ensus; 

A bill (S. No. 1612) to provide for the closing of an alley in square 
751 in the city of Washington, District of Columbia, and for the 
relief of the Little Sisters of the Poor; 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 74) for printing 5,000 copies of the 
official report of the Atlanta cotton exposition; and 

A concurrent resolution that there be printed 7,500 additional 
copies of the report of the Chief Signal Officer for the use of the 
Signal Office. 

HELEN M. SCHOLEFIELD, 


Mr. PRESCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask by unanimons consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table for present consideration Senate bill 
No. 249, for the relief of Helen M. Scholefield. A House bill of the 
same kind has been reported favorably. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I hope some rule 
will be adopted regarding unanimons consent, so that all may have 
an opportunity to ask for it. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. What does the dea ppt suggest? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. That the rule be that each mem- 
ber in the order in which his name appears on the roll shall be per- 
mitted to ask for one unanimous consent. In that way every mem- 
ber will have an opportunity, and we will avoid the ill-feeling growing 
up by reason of special recognitions, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to have some rule adopted 
in reference to the matter. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Then I move, Mr. Speaker, that 
the roll be called, and that each member, as his name is called, be 
allowed to ask one unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. That can only be adopted by unanimous consent. 

Mr. O'NEILL. It will take four years to get through the roll. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I object. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I hope the gentleman will not object to my case. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I think the gentleman had better 
wait until the States are called for the introduction of bills. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. This is in reference to a poor widow and has 
been reported favorably. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT MONROE, LOUISIANA. 

Mr. KING, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to print some 
remarks in the RECORD in relation to a public building at Monroe, 
Louisiana, [See Appendix. 

EXPLANATION, 

Mr. HISCOCK. I am uested to announce that Mr. McCoox 
was paired on the river and harbor appropriation bill on Tuesday 
last, but by an oversight the pair was not announced. Mr. McCook, 
if present, would have voted against said bill at all stages. 

REPORT OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House con- 
current resolution of the Senate that there be printed 7,500 additional 
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copies of the report of the Chief Signal Officer for the use of the Sig- 
nat Office; which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


FORT BENTON MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Let us have the regular order of 
business. 

The SPEAKER. The ca bee order of business being demanded, 
the House resumes the w ished business under the Pound rule, 
which is the bill (H. R. No. 5222) to restore the Fort Benton military 
reservation to the public domain, and for other purposes, which was 
called up by the gentleman from Montana [Mr. MaGrynis] under 
instruction of the Committee on Military Affairs, and for which he 
moved anamendment in the nature of asubstitute, in substance the 
same as the Senate bill on the same subject. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the bill will be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to restore to the 
Secretary of the Interior the custody and control of the military reservation at 
Fort Benton, Montana. The Secretary of the Interior shall dispose of the same 
under the public-land laws, and such actual settlers as are now on said tract in 
pursnance of authority shall be entitled to the first right of entry: Pro- 
vided, That the following-described portion of said tract shail be dis; of 
under the provision of section 2387 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
relating to town-sites on public lands, to-wit : beginning at the northeast corner 
of lot numbered 3, in section 14, township 24 no of range 8 east of the ASE TM 
meridian; running thence due east eighty chains; thence due south to the Mis- 
souri River; thence along the northern bank of said Missouri River to the inter- 
section of the eastern line of lot 3 in section 23 of said township; thence due north 
along the line of the town site of Fort Benton to the place of beginning, as an ad- 
dition to and a part of the present town-site of Fort Benton: And provided eh 
ther, That there is reserved from said described tract of land to Mrs. E. 
Eastman, widow and administratrix of Francis Henry Eastman, and William S. 
Wetzel, the land on which the fur-trading post known as Old Fort Benton stands, 
and the land inclosed and occupied by them, as described on plats on file in the 
War Department, the same being six acres, more or less, to which they shall have 
the prior right of entry, and that the same be conveyed to them by the proper 
authorities upon their compliance with law. The county judge of the county in 
which said town-site is situated shall cause to be made a survey and plat of said 
tract of land, and the said plat thereof shall be filed in the office of the register of 
the proper land office within ninety days from and after the passage of this act; 
and thereupon it shall be lawful for the county judge, as trustee of said town-site, 
to make entry of said tract of land at the local land office, and to dispose of the 
same to occupants in the same manner as if the same had been a part of the origi- 
nal town-site of Fort Benton. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the report accompanying the bill be 
read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the report has been 
printed in the RECORD of the morning of July 28. Under the modi- 
fication of the rule the report may be read for five minutes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman from Montana will state how 
many acres are affected by this bill; how many acres are embraced 
in the reservation, and also the necessity for the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. Mr. Speaker, some years ago it was deemed ad- 
visable to establish a military post at the site of old Fort Benton 
an old fur-trading post, and a reservation about three miles long an 
two miles wide was withdrawn from the operation of the land laws. 
At that time it was contemplated to establish a military post at this 
point. Afterward the idea of establishing a military post and build- 
ing a garrison was abandoned, and the buildings of the old fur com- 
pany, which had been rented, were directed to be turned over to the 
owners by the Government. The most of the land embraced in this 
reservation is of the 2 character and value of the publie 
lands of the country, mostly high table lands, and by this act they 
are restored to the public domain under the ordinary provisions of 
the public land laws. The committees of the House and the Senate, 
however, have made two exceptions to this general disposition of 
the lands in the reservation. That portion on the river bottom under 
the bluff, amounting to one hundred and sixty acres or thereabout, 
and adjoining the town of Fort Benton, are to be disposed of by the 
Secretary of the Interior under the provisions of the United States 
Statutes governing town-sites, and, as the gentleman knows that 
under the provisions of the general town-site act the lots will be dis- 
posed of to actual settlers only, another exception in favor of the 
owners of the old fur-trading establishment at Fort Benton is made. 
The owners are given the first right of entry on six acres of ground 
or thereabout, which has been occupied by their establishment for 
thirty years or more, and on which their buildings stand. Their 
tirst right of entry is protected to this six acres. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Why is that? 

Mr. MAGINNIS. Because they were the first settlers upon the 
land, and it was only deemed just and proper that they should have 
the first right toit. They iN it long before there were any 
white people in that country. They were in a very marked way the 
lirst settlers, and it is only right that they should have the privilege 
in preference to other people. They claimed forty acres, that being 
the smallest legal sub-division of public lands, but the committee 
allowed only six, which had been actually fenced and claimed from 
the beginning. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This is a part of the town-site ? 

Mr. MAGINNIS. No, sir; it is a part of the reservation, just 
below the town site. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. I move now, Mr. Speaker, to substitute the bill 


which has been read for the House bill, the substitute being the ex- 
act language of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, with the 
amendments reported by that committee. 

The SPE R. The gentleman from Montana moves to strike out 
all after the enacting clause of the House bill and insert the bill which 
has been read by the Clerk as an amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. BAYNE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pasted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
SAMUEL CHASE BARNEY. 


The Committee on Naval Affairs was called. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I am instructed by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs to move to discharge the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar from the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. No. 660) for the relief of Samuel Chase Barney, and ask that 


the same be put upon its penne. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, dc., That Samuel Chase Barney, late a lieutenant in the United States 
Navy, be, and he is hereby, restored to the retired list; and that from and after 
the ors a of this act he be entitled to the pay of a retired Navy officer of the 
et N which he held at the date of his dismissal. 


Mr. HOLMAN, Is there a report accompanying this bill? 

Mr. TALBOTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the report be read. 

The SPEAKER. The report may be read, under the modification 
of the rule, for five minutes before objections are called for. 

Mr. TALBOTT. This is quite a lengthy report. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I believe that five minutes are allowed for debate 
for and against the measure; if so, the additional five minutes’ time 
allowed in opposition may be also consumed in reading the report. 

The SPEAKER. That time does not apply, however, until the 
question is submitted as to whether or not there is objection to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I hope there will be unanimous consent to the 
reading of the report. K 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will first submit the question, Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

Phere was no objection. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. There are five or six pages of this 
report, and it will take at least twenty or twenty-five minutes to read 
it. It will be much more satisfactory to the House if the gentleman 
in charge of the bill will state briefly the gist of the matter. 

The SPEAKER. The report is being read in the time allowed in 
opposition to the measure. 

Ir. BURROWS, of Michigan. Iknow that; but it cannot be read 
in twenty minutes. It gives the House no information. I simply 
make the suggestion that the gentleman in charge shall explain 
briefly the measure, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I prefer to have the report read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Before concludin 

The SPEAKER. Ahe time allowed in opposition to the measure 
has been exhausted. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Iwish to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. Under the rule these reports may be read for five minutes; 
but in many instances, as in the present case, it will be impossible to 
conclude the reading of the report in that time, or even in the entire 


time allowed for debate under the operation of the present rule. Ide- 


sire to ask, therefore, if only such parts of the report as have been 
read xu appear in the RECORD, or if the entire report will be 
printe 

The SPEAKER. It will be printed only by unanimous consent., 
The practice has been, where no objection is made, to allow the re- 
ports to be printed. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It is a matter of some impor- 
tance that there should be a ruling upon the point for the informa- 
tion of the reporters, who would not feel authorized to put the entire 
report in the RECORD unless it was read, and I ask the question now 
with a view to determining what their duties would be when only a 
part of the report has been read and no affirmative action is taken 
directing the printing of the wholeof it. 

The SPEAKER. The reporters should not print the whole report 
unless it has been so indicated. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Lask unanimous consent that the entire report 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that will be ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk 
to be added to the bill. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 


But the said Samuel Chase Barney shall not receive an or allowances for 
the period between said dismissal and the date of the passage of thie ack j 
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Mr. TALBOTT. I have no objection to that. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. As it has not been possible to hear 
the reading of the report in this part of the Hall, I ask the gentle- 
man who calls up the bill to state what it is. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is it understood that the balance of the report be- 
sides what has been read will be printed in the Recorp? 

The SPEAKER. Inthe absence of objection the entire report will 
be printed in the RECORD. ; i 

Mr. HISCOCK. Butthat will not give usinformation upon which 
to vote. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not want to have one part of the report 
printed and not the whole of it. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I will explain briefly the nature of this bill. 
This petitioner, Samuel Chase Barney, was in the United States 
Navy and served in the Florida war and in the Mexican war. He 
contracted a disability while in the line of duty in those two wars 
which incapacitated him for actual sea service, and he was placed 
on the retired list. He was on the retired list during the adminis- 
tration of President Lincoln, while Mr. Welles was Secretary of the 
Navy. He had some family difficulty in relation to the guardianship 
of his children. It was a matter of litigation, and the court—I do 
not remember exactly what court it was, some court of the District of 
Columbia—passed an order as to the custody of thechildren. He took 
his children and left the District of Columbia, and was considered 
by the court in contempt of court. His case being taken to the 
court of appeals was finally adjudicated, and he gained his case upon 
every substantial point. He was held not to be in contempt of court. 
I do not remember whether it was the orphans’ court or one of the 
district courts from which he took his appeal. 

Pending that litigation, the fact that he had been adjudged in 
contempt of court was brought to the attention of Secretary Welles, 
and he summarily dismissed Mr. Barney from the retired list of the 
Navy. 

8 that day until now he has been endeavoring to get back on 
the retired list from which he was summarily and without sufficient 
cause dismissed. Every Committee on Naval Affairs to which this 
matter has been referred has given him a unanimous report. The 
difference between all former reports and the ropar of the Forty- 
sixth and Forty-seventh Congresses is that all former reports gave 
him pay between the time of the dismissal and the granting of re- 
lief. The Committee on Naval Affairs of this Con; at my sug- 
gestion, left that part out of the bill, and by 8 bill he 
only gets pay as lieutenant on the retired list from the date of the 

assago of the act. I think it is a very meritorious case for the 
ouse to act upon. 

Mr. ROBESON. May I ask the gentleman from Maryland a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TALBOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBESON. Is not the state of the case just this: that this 
officer was dropped from the rolls of the service on account of charges 
which when judicially investigated turned out not to be true? 

Mr. TALBOTT. That is the case exactly. 

Mr. ROBESON. And that when they turned out not to be true he 
was found to be still out of the Navy, and this puts him back on the 
retired list ? 

Mr. TALBOTT. Yes, sir; and the bill does not do him complete 
justice, because it does not give any back pay. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iask unanimous consent, as af apart of it has 
been read, that the entire report be omitted from the record. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. TALBOTT moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MILITARY RESERVATION AT FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS. 


The Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads was called, but 
presented no measure for consideration. 

The Committee on the Public Lands was called. 

Mr. CRAVENS. I am directed by the Committee on the Public 
Lands to call up for present consideration the bill (S. No. 521) donat- 
ing a part of the abandoned military reservation at Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, to the city of Fort Smith, for the use and benefit of the free 
public schools thereof, and for other purposes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That so much of the abandoned military reservation at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, as is occupied by Garrison avenue of the city of Fort Smith, and 
by the wharf of said city, bo, and the same is hereby, donated to said city, to be 
used by it for the purposes of an uvenue and wharf. That an amount of said reser- 
vation not exceeding nine acres, to be selected by the city on such part of said 
reservation as is herby granted asit may desire, be, and the same is hereby, granted 
to said city, to be used by it for the erection of public buildings and county court- 
house for the Fort Smith district of Sebastian dounty. Arkansas, thereon, and fer 
a public park. That all the remainder of said military reservation, except the 
streets, alleys, and avenues hereinafter mentioned, and except the national ceme- 
tery and onè hundred feet around the walls of the same, and except, further, all the 
ground included within the exterior line of the walls of the fort, together with all 
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of said walls and ten feet around said walls, be, and the same is hereby, granted to 
said city of Fort Smith, to be held in trust by said city for the use and benefit of the 
free public schools of the single school ct of Fort Smith. 

Src. 2. That the said city shall, as soon as may be after the o of this 
act, cause the said reservation hereby granted to be divided into lots and blocks 
corresponding as near as ible with the plat of said city; that all streets, al- 
leys, and avenues laid out on such of said reservation as is hereby granted 
be, and the same are hereby, gran to said city, to be held by it as st 3 
leys, and avenues for the use of the public: Provided, That the said city s 
lay off and for all time keep in repair a street or avenue sixty feet in width lead- 
ing to the front gate of the national cemetery, and a street or avenue from Gar. 
rison avenue, one hundred feet wide, to the entrance of said fort fronting on said 
Garrison avenue; and if the said city shall fail to so lay off and keep in repair 
the said streets or avenues the nine acres of poma hereby granted to her shall 
revert to the United States. That the said city shall, within ten years from the 
date of the passage of this act, cause all that part of said reservation granted by 
this act to it in trust for the use of the free public schools of the single school 
district of Fort Smith to be sold in single lots, at 1 sale, for cash, to the 
highest bidder, the city,when such sale is made and the purchase-price paid, to 
make a deed to the purchaser for the same; and as soon, and from time to time, 
as the purchase-price is paid the same shall be paid to the treasurer of the school 
board of the single school district of Fort Smith, to be used by said board in the 
erection of school-houses and for the pay of teachers and the maintenance of the 
public schools in said district. 

Sec. 3. That all persons having fractional lots fronting on Garrison avenue in 
said ay of Fort Smith, and extending back to the northeastern boundary line of 
said military reservation, shall have the right to purchase, at private sale, of said 
city, within two years from the date of the of this act, so much of said 
reservation as be n y to extend their ive fractional lots back to 
a distance of one hundred and forty feet, so that said lots will be one hundred and 
a ee in depth, at the rate r N foot that the lot on the reservation near- 
est to each respective lot may sell for; and the said city, on the payment of the 
purchase-money, shall make the 5 a deed therefor. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior shall, as soon as ble after the 
2 of this act, issue to the city of Fort Smith a patent for all said reservation 

ereby granted to it for its own use and benefit, and also a separate patent for all 
of said reservation hereby ted to it in trust for the use and benefit of the free 
public schools of the single school district of Fort Smith; and said last-named 
patent shall recite that the lands so granted are held in trust by said city for the 
use and benefit of said school district. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of this bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Lask that the report be read before objections 
are called for. 

The SPEAKER. Under the modification of the rule the report 
may be read previous to asking for objections, if the reading does 
not take more than five minutes. 

Mr. CRAVENS. I have the report here of the Committee on the 
Public Lands accompanying the corresponding House bill. I ask 
that the portion which I have marked be read. The reading of that 
portion will not occupy more than five minutes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


It is proposed by this bill to ntly reserve the national cemetery grounds, 
now thus in the custody of the War Department, with additional gro and also 
all the grounds within lines drawn around parallel with and ten feet from the walls 
of the fort, and to donate the remainder to the city of Fort Smith for a public 
park and the use of the common schools of said city. Your committee have taken 
t pains to communicate with the Departments of the Government to learn and 

ow whether or not the proposed permanent reservations are suflicient for its 
nses or p From information received from the Departments of Justice, 
War, and the Interior it is believed they are ample, not only for all present, but 
prospective uses as well, and areof as much value to the Government asthe whole 
reservation would be should it be retained. It is ascertained that the city of Fort 
Smith has no public park and no public buildi and that the Fort Smith district 
of Sebastian County, the courts of which are held at Fort Smith, has no court- 
house. To supply grounds for the needed park and buildings the bill proposes 
the grant of nine acres for that purpose and for a forfeiture thereof should the city 
fail to lay off, under the direction of the Secre of War, and for all time keep in 
zen — 9 one hundred feet in width g to the front gate of the na- 

o A 
Roadways to national cemeteries are constantly costing the Government much 
money in laying off and keeping them in repair; and, considering the needs of the 
city in conjunction with the obligation upon it to kasp t ropal e avenue above 
mentioned, the t of nine acres for the purposes afo; d meets with the full 
approval of your committee. A glance atthe map of the city of Fort Smith dis- 
pe Aaa the fact that there must have been some misapprehension as to the line be- 
tween it and the reservation, and that its principal avenue, evideutly intended to 
run parallel with and equidistant from said line, as it approaches the river en- 
croaches the reservation, and that a portion of the city wharf is located 
thereon. For these reasons the ore ms of the bill granting to the city so much 
of the reservation as is occupied by Garrison avenue and said wharf, and allowing 
fractional-lot owners to make of adjoining lands to fill out their lots so 
as to conform in size to the -sized lots lying between the avenne and the reser- 
vation, are regarded as highly Dopa 

The only remaining pro nm of the bill worthy of comment is that donating 
the remainder of the reservation to the city of Fort Smith, to be held in trust for 
the use and benefit of the free public schools thereof. This commends itself with 
more force to your committee than any other provision of the bill. The school 
board of the city represents that, by the census taken in Erp ots 1881, there were 
in it children of school age, 1,221, nine hundred and peeves whereof are 
white, and the remainder, two hundred and forty-eight, colored ; and that since 
that date there has been an increase in numbers of at least one hundred; that by a 
levy of taxes to the full extent of the law, (seven mills on the dollar,) they have been 
able to raise enough money only for the pay of teachers, to maintain påblic 
schools, pony accommodating five hundred pupils, eight months in the year, nine 
teachers g employed and paid from $5,743.94, the sum thus raised; that while 
the three schools have been maintained ten months in the year the money for thus 
continuing them has been raised by private naa nial that of the buildings 
used for these schools only one belongs to the school district, which cannot properly 
accommodate more than two hundred pupils. For the others the school board is 
dependent upon and indebted tothe kindness of the Catholic bishop, Edward Fitz- 
gerald, and the colored missionary Baptist society. 

While it a that the people of Fort Smith are poor, and in great need of ad- 
ditional buildings and means for the payment of teachers te accommodate their 
entire school population, resulting their poverty, yet they exhibit a zeal in 
that direction worthy of the t cause of education, and far beyond that of the 
wealthy in many localities of our country. A people thus struggling in so noble 
a work deserve encouragement. 

In many instances iu early times out-lots and commons of towns were granted 
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to them for school pu Later, large cities have been uya roperties of 


great value, schools of high e have received munificent fader, and rail- 
roads and other corporations have fattened and grown rich from the magnificent, 
if not profligate, ts made to them from the public domain. 

Reviewing the history of grants made from ved agen domain nothing is found 
to condemn the pro grant of a portion of reservation to Fort Smith for 
the purpose afuresaid, but such review rather strengthens your committee in the 
opinion that the grant onght to be made. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of this bill? 

Five members rose. 

The SPEAKER. Five gentlemen objecting, the bill is not before 
the House for consideration. 


EUGENE B. ALLEN. 


Mr. SPAULDING. I am directed by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs to call up from the Speaker’s table for consideration at this 
time the bill (8. No. 1120) for the relief of Eugene B, Allen. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and required, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro, 

riated, to pay to Eugene B. Allen, of Leavenworth, Kansas, the sum of $25,753.94 
ler losses sustained by said Allen growing out of a contract made on the 24th day 
of June, in the year 1878, between the said Eugene B, Allen and E. A. Hayt, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, by which said Allen a, to h and deliver 
beef cattle at Red Cloud and Spotted Tail agencies, in the Territory of Dakota. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I trust the report will be read. 

Mr. SPAULDING. I have here a report accompanying House bill 
No, 2338 for the same purpose. The bill was originally introduced 
in the House, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and by 
that committee reported back to the House with amendments. That 
amended bill was subsequently introduced in the Senate and passed 
that body, and is the bill which has just been read. I have in my 
hand the report of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let that report be read. 

The report, which was read in part, is as follows: 


The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 2338) 
for the relief of Eugene B. Allen, respectfully report: 

On the 24th day of June, 1878, the said Allen entered into contract with the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs to furnish and deliver 6,000,000 pounds of beef cattle 
on the hoof, at Red Cloud agency, at 2.33 cents per pound. and 6,500,000 pounds at 
Spotted Tail Agency, Dakota Territory, at 2.39 cents per pound; delivery to be 
made at such times as the Commissioner should designate, and subject to inspec- 
tion by Army officers or otherwise as said Commissioner should deem necessary. 

By the second article of the contract, the Commissioner reserved the right to re- 
quire a greater or less quantity, not exceeding 25 per cent. in either case. On the 
29ih day of August, 1878, the Commissioner elected, and so advised Allen in writ- 
ing, to r the amount the full 25 per cent., thus making the number of pounds 
to be delivered at Red Cloud 7,500,000, and at Spotted Tail 8,125,000 pounds. 

Article 74 of the contract provides that the Commissioner will receive, at such 
time as may thereafter be determined, a suflicient number of cattle for a fourmonths’ 
supply at said agencies for freezing or herding, and if for herding there shall be a 
deduction in price of ten cents per one hundred pounds. On the 26th day of No- 
vember, 1878, the Commissioner in writing directed Allen to deliver on or about 
December 15 following, for Hening cattle enough at Red Cloud to make not ex- 
ceeding 2,300,000 pounds of beef, and at Spotted Tail to make not exceeding 
2,500,000 pounds of beef, for a four months’ supply. Prior to the 13th day of De- 
comber Allen delivered the required number of cattle at Red Cloud, for which he 
has been paid, and on that day his agents arrived at Spotted Tail with 3,100 head 
of cattle, cnough to make the required 2,500,000 pounds of beef, and tendered them 
to the Indian agent, who refused to receive them, alleging as a reason for his 
refusal that there was no Army oflicer there to inspect them. Tender was repeated 
and acceptance refused cach day till the 16th, when Allen himself arrived at the 

ney and made tender on the two days following, and was met with refusal for 
like reason as his agents. 

On the latter day, in consequence of a furious snow-storm and the intense cold, 
the mercury ranging from 20° to 42° below zero, the cattle broke from their keep- 
ers and scatte over the coun for shelter, food, and water, Had the agent 
received the cattle on their arri at the agency they could have been weighed 
and delivered within three days. A delivery of the cattle was commenced on the 
21st of December, and by January 3 following 2,392 head had been regathered and 
delivered; one hundred and nine head were su uently found by Allen and tarned 
over; the remainder, five hundred and ninety-nine head, were never recovered. 
When the cattle arrived at the agency they were in condition, fully up to the 
contract, and of the average N tof the cattle just delivered at Red Clond—eight 
hundred and twelve pounds. The shrinkage on the cattle in consequence of the 
intense cold and their inability to obtain food and water was found to be an aver- 
age of eighty-six pounds per head. Allen kept the contract on his part, and the 
cattle belonged to the United States, not to him, after his tender as aforesaid. 

: „ recommends payment to Allen as follows on this branch of 

us claim: 

Shrinkage on 2,392 head of cattle. eighty-six pounds per head, making a 
total 8 of 205,712 pounds, at 2.29 cents 

Five hundred and ninety-nine head of cattle lost, at an average weight 
of eight hundred and twelve pounds, making a total of 486,388 pounds, 


#4, 710 80 


D . cee cbacesdeestociaeseces 11, 138 28 
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It is claimed by Mr. Allen, and it is believed correctly, that having furnished 
the four months’ supply as called for by the Commissioner, he was relieved 
further call under his contract till April 15. But early in March the Commissioner 
called upon him to make at once further delivery at each agency. Allen replied 
that he was under no contract obligation to do so until the expiration of the four 
months, and that if he furnished the cattle he should not be held by the contract 
price. In reply to this the Commissioner directed the Indian agent to receive the 
cattle, Before delivery Allen filed with the agent a protest and notice that he 
shonld demand payment for all cattle furnished within the said four months at the 
rate of $4 per one hundred pounds. The number so delivered was as follows: 


At Red Cloud 682 head, weighing. - 540, 815 
Spotted Tail. 738 head, weighing 573, 718 
Rotel. 1,49) head, -welghing -<. << , 1, 114, 033 


For this number he received payment, under p: 
tle at this season of the year are not easily found, an 
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at the contract price. Cat- 
owners do not care to sell, 


It resulted that ae ee the cattle with difficulty at various points in the 
States of Nebraska Colorado and the adjoining Territories, and paid for them 
the range more than the contract price. 

Your committee are of the opinion the contract did not hold him toa further 
delivery till April 15, and that forhis March delivery he is entitled to the market 
value of the cattle at the respective agencies. This is found from the evidence to 
pe yaad pe hundred pounds, an excess of ninety-two cents per hundred over tho 

Cloud contract, and of eighty-six cents over the Spotted Tail contract. In 
this view Allen is entitled to recover on this branch of his claim as follows: 


For 540,315 pounds delivered at Red Cloud, at 92 cents per hundred in 


excess of amount: Pc A $4, 970 90 
For 573,718 pounds delivered at tps Tail, at 86 cents per hundred in 

excess of amount already paid him ......-...-...-.2. /--essesesees-e 4, 933 96 

9, 904 86 

Add amount found due him on December deliver 15, 849 08 

TOGA otis heat nts} cecepeauenvunernnpeeuersnsqnsenht saensdadimasrene 25, 753 94 


He makes a further claim of $3,197.62 for forty horses frozen to death in hunting 
the scattered cattle in December and Jan , and for hire of men and supplies 
for men and horses in hunting cattle from December to June. This our 
committee decline to recognize. It is not proved that this expense was au 
ized by any officer of the Government, or that at the time it was made 
bis igen reimbursement. 

t is recommended that the words “thirty-seven thousand three hundred and 
six dollars and eighty cents” be stricken out of the bill, and the words twenty- 
five thousand seven hundred and fifty-three dollars and ninety-four cents” 
inserted therefor, and that as so amended it do pass. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Before the question of objection is settled I would 

s the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SPAULDING] to explain the 
ill, 

The SPEAKER. That can be done only by unanimous consent. 
The first question is, Are there objections to considering this bill at 
the promus time? [Aftera pause.] Onlyone member objects; and 
the bill is before the House, 

Mr. SPAULDING. As I stated just now, this bill was originally 
introduced in the House, referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, and by that committee was reported back to the House with 
amendments reducing the amount from $37,306.80 to $25,753.94, 
That amended bill was introduced in the Senate, and passed. 

It seems that in 1878 Mr. Allen made a contract with Mr. Hayt, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. In accordance with that contract 
he delivered in November the cattle he was called on to deliver at 
Red Cloud agency; and the cattle he was to deliver at Spotted Tail 
he tendered on the 17th of December. The Indian agent evidently 
did not want to receive them, and made the excuse that no Army 
officer was there to inspect them. For three days he refused to re- 
ceive them, and on the 16th Mr. Allen himself arrived and again 
made tender of them, and they again were refused. On the 18th a 
furious snow-storm came on; it was intensely cold, and the cattle 
broke away and scattered to obtain food and shelter. 

It turns out from an investigation made by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs that between the time the cattle broke away and the 
3d day of January Mr. Allen, with the assistance of a large number 
of men and the use of some forty horses, recovered some 2,392 head 
of the cattle. Subsequently he recovered 109 more and turned them 
over. But 591 head were never recovered. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Allow me a moment. I think there is not the 
same difficulty with the first item that there is with the second. As 
to the second item I would inquire of my friend if he thinks that 
where cattle were furnished under a contract, but at an earlier time 
than required, the Government should be asked to pay the additional 
sum here allowed beyond the terms of the contract 

Mr. SPAULDING. I do not think I quite understand the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The second lot of cattle were furnished, as my 
friend will notice, under the contract, but at an earlier time than 
required by the Government. 

r. SPAULDING. Do you mean the March delivery? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The last delivery ; the second lot of cattle. They 
were delivered at an earlier time than required by the contract. The 
contractor was paid the price fixed by him and the Government in 
the first instance, the pce fixed by the contract. This bill pro- 
poses to pay him an additional sum. 

Mr. SPAULDING. Iam coming to that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think that is the main point in the case. 

Mr. SPAULDING, It wasrecommended by the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs to allow this sum. Allow me to say further in reference 
to this contract that it differs from other contracts, The contracts 
made by the Indian Office are generally made upon printed blanks. 
In this case, in addition to the printed contract, there was written in 
the matan an additional provision of contract. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. SPAULDING moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
Was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


HALL OF RECORDS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I am directed by the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds to call up in this hour Senate bill No. 
817, making appropriations for the 7 of ground and the exe · 
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tion thereon in the city of Washington of a building to be used as a 
hall of records. 
The bill was read. 
Objections being ealled for, six members objected. 
The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 
House. 
REORGANIZATION OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 


Mr. YOUNG. Iam directed by the Committee on Patents to call 
up for consideration at this time the bill (H. R. No. 6753) amenda- 
tory of sections 440 and 447 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. : 

The bill was read. 

Objections being called for, five members objected. 

The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 


House. 
WILLIAM F, MARTIN. 


Mr. OATES. I am directed by the Committee on Claims to call Hi 
for consideration at this time the bill (H. R. No. 2151) to pay Will- 
iam F. Martin, of Mobile, Alabama, the value of one hundred half 
boxes of tobacco illegally seized and sold by the collector of internal 
revenue at New Orleans. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the 8 of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to pay to William F. Martin, of Mobile, Alabama, the sumof $5,621.06, the 
value of oné hundred half boxes of tobacco, the property of said Martin, which 
were illegally seized and sold by the collector of inte revenue on account of 
Sot bas 6 and the proceeds of which were paid into the Treasury of the 

N 


Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the reading of the report accompanying 
this bill. 

The tenori was read in part. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Has not the hour expired? 

The SPEAKER. It has just expired. 4 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I suppose the right of objection 
will remain? 

The SPEAKER. It will. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I ask that the entire report 
be printed in the RECORD. 

here was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

The report is as follows: 

The facts relating to the claim of William F. Martin, as they appear in the paper 
evidence submitted to your committee, are as follows : 

In the month of A 1869, William F. Martin & Co., of Monia Alabama, pur- 
chased in Augusta, Georgia, of Blair, Smith & Co., four hundred and eighteen pack- 

es 2 tobacco, weighing 22,909 pounds, on which the internal revenue tax was 


330. 

The internal. revenue collector of Augusta gave to Blair, Smith & Co., the sell- 
ers, permission to transport said tobacco to Mobile, Alabama, and deliver it to the 
collector there, upon the execution by them of the requisite bond. The bond was 
executed and the tobacco accordingly taken to Mobile and delivered to and re- 
ceived by the collector. The tobacco was unstam when it arrived in Mobile, 
it being the intention of the parties to have the stamps aflixed there; but there 
was no bonded warehouse at Mobile, and the collector had no stamps and could onl 
bold the tobacco as custodian for the protection of the Government and the col- 
lector at Augusta. He promptly informed the collector at Augusta of this and 
procured from him the necessary amount of stamps to be affixed, for which the 
claimant paid to the collector at Mobile the sum of $7,330.88, that being the full 
tax on the four hundred and eighteen packages. 

Before the stamps were, however, recei by the collector at Mobile he gave 
his permission to William F. Martin & Co. to take to New Orleans one handred 
half boxes of the tobacco to be placed in a Government warehouse, and as soon as 
the stamps were received by him sent to the collector at New Orleans the number 
necessary to pay the tax on these half boxes. All this action on the part of the col - 
lector at Mobile was approved by the collector at New Orleans and also by the 
Commissioner of l Revenue at 1 

Notwithstanding the tax had been fully paid, and the stamps had been | vase 
in the hands of the collector at New Orleans to be affixed to the packages in his pos- 
session, and he had authority under the law to affix them and cancel them, hesued 
out a libel a t the one hundred half boxes and had them seized for a violation 
of law in not having them stamped. The libel was sustained and the tobacco for- 
feited to the United States and sold and the proceeds placed in the Treasury. 

The case, then, is this: the Government has the money paid by the claimant for 
the stamps, retains the stamps also, and also has the proceeds of the sale of the 
tobacco. The claim is for the value of the tobacco, it seems to your committee 
that the claim is just, inasmuch as the claimant fally complied with every require- 
ment of the ofticers of the Government and was guilty of no attempt to evade the 
payment of the tax, and they report the same back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask whether it is now in 
order to move to go to business on the Speaker’s table? 

The SPEAKER. Itis not. After the regular morning hour that 
motion will be in order. 


COMMITTEE ON CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


Mr. ORTH. As I am not able to remain here, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to offer for adoption a resolution which I present under instruc- 
tion from the Committee on Civil-Service Reform. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service have leave to sit 
during the recess of Congress at any time after the 24th day of November next. 

Mr. COX, of New York. There is great need of that, I think. 

here being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
adopted. 

r. ORTH moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PUBLICATION OF TENTH CENSUS. 


On motion of Mr. SPRINGER, by unanimous consent, the bill (S. 
No. 2151) to provide for the publication of the Tenth Census was taken 
from the Speaker's table, read a first and second time, and referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 


ATLANTA COTTON EXPOSITION. 


On motion of Mr. SPRINGER, by unanimous consent, the joint reso- 
lution (S. No. 74) for printing 5,000 copies of the official report of the 
Atlanta cotton exposition was taken from the Speaker's table, read 
a first and second time, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 


COLLECTION DISTRICT IN TEXAS. 


Mr. REAGAN. I ask unanimous consent to report from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and have put upon its passage a bill relating 
to the collection districts of Texas. This bill, which is a substitute 
for one referred to our committee, provides for the creation of a sin- 

le collection district. It is recommended by the Secretary of the 
sury. I have here his letter, which I will send up to be read. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HOLMAN rose. 

Mr. REAGAN. If 
explain—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. REAGAN. This bill provides simply for a collector at Sabine 
Pass; the other provisions of the bill are merely copied from the 
existing law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I object. 

Mr. McCOID. I ask unanimous consent—— ' [Cries of“ Regular 
order 5 

Mr. REAGAN. Ifthe gentleman from Indiana will allow me to 
make a statement 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam objecting upon the assumption, in the ab- 
sence of explanation, that this bill makes an increase of officers. I 
infer that there is an increase in the number of collectors. What is 
the fact? 

Mr. REAGAN. The bill provides for only one additional officer. 
The copying of the provisions of the old law makes the bill long, but 
all it does is toestablish the collection district of Sabine Pass, PATO a 
number of railroads center and where there is considerable business. 
There have been repeated applications for a collection district there, 
and I have here a letter of the Secretary of the Treasury recommend- 
ing this measure, 

E he 8 Does the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. HOLMAN] 
object 
r. HOLMAN. I object to any increase of officers. 

Mr. REAGAN. This provides for only one additional officer. 
[Cries of “ Regular order!“ 

Mr. O'NEILL. I think that this bill ought to be printed, so that 
we may understand it if it should be called up again. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of States and Ter- 
ritories for the introduction of bills, joint resolutions, resolutions of 
inquiry, and resolutions of State and Territorial Legislatures for ref- 
erence, 


the gentleman from Indiana will allow me to 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY POPULAR VOTE. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, introduced a joint resolution (H. 
R. No, 276) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for the election of Senators by the votes of the 
people of the States; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


COLLECTION OF DUTIES. 

Mr. MORRISON introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6845) to amend the 
first subdivision of section 2568 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, title 34, “ Collection of Duties on Imports; ” which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and ordered to be printed. 


DR. CRAWFORD W. LONG. 

Mr. SPEER introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6846) to express the appre- 
ciation of this Government for the services of Dr. Crawford W. Long, 
of Georgia, in the discovery and first use of anwsthesia in surgical 
operations; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Public Health, and ordered to be printed. 


JONN FELAND. 

Mr. McKENZIE introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6847) for the relief 
of John Feland; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affuirs, and ordered to be printed. 

T. J. PITZER. 


Mr. WHITE introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6848) for the relief of T. 
J. Pitzer; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


JESSE BAYLES. 


Mr. WHITE also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6849) for the relief 
of Jesse Bayles; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
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EMILY HUGHES, ALIAS BURCH. 

Mr. WHITE also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6850) granting a pen- 
sion to Emily Hughes alias Burch; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committeé on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

WIDOW OF MAJOR JOHN c. EVERSOLE. 

Mr. WHITE also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6851) granting a pen- 
sion to the widow of Major John C. Eversole; which was read a first 
and second time, refe: tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

COLONEL JOHN DILS, JR. 

Mr. WHITE also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6852) for the relief 
of Colonel John Dils, jr.; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

NATHANIEL D. CHASE. 

Mr. DINGLEY introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6853) granting a pen- 
sion to Nathaniel D. Chase; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

DENNIS B. MUNSEY. 

Mr. DINGLEY also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6854) granting a 
pension to Dennis B. Munsey; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

LAFAYETTE CARVER POST, VINALHAVEN, MAINE. 

Mr. MURCH introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6855) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to issue fifty Springfield rifles to Lafayette Carver 
Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of Vinalhaven, Maine; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, BANGOR, MAINE. 

Mr. REED introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6856) to change the time 
of holding United States district court at Bangor, Maine; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

VICTOR BEAUBOUCHER. 

Mr. REED also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6857) for the relief of 
Victor Beauboucher; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

SARAH A, REDMOND. 

Mr. URNER introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6858) for the relief of 
Sarah A. Redmond; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be 
printed. À > 

CHRISTIANA H. BRASHEAR. 

Mr. URNER also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6859) for the relief of 
Christiana H. Brashear; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


HENRY BISER. 


Mr. URNER also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6860) for the relief of 
Henry Biser; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


R. T. BRYAN. 


Mr. HOBLITZELL (for Mr. COVINGTON) introduced a bill (H. R. 
No. 6861) for the relief of R. T. Bryan; which was read a first and 


second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be = 


printed, 
JAMES HEALY. 
Mr. DUNNELL introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6862) for the relief of 
James Healy; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CIDER AND CIDER-VINEGAR. 

Mr. HAZELTINE (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6863) 
for the relief of fruit growers and manufacturers of cider and cider- 
vinegar; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

ANSON ATWOOD, 

Mr. ROSS introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6864) for the relief of Anson 
Atwood; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

WALLACE M. VAIL. 

Mr. ROSS also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6865) for the relief of 
Wallace M. Vail; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

PERSECUTION OF JEWS. 

Mr. COX, of New York, submitted the following resolution; which 

was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


Whereas the Government of the United States should exercise its influence 
with the Government of Russia to stay the spirit of persecution as directed 
against the Jews, and protect the citizens of the United States resident in Russia, 
and seek redress for injuries already inflicted, as well as secure by wise and en- 


lightened administration the Hebrew subjects of Russia and the Hebrew citizens 
5 the United States resident in Russia against the recurrence of wrongs: There- 
‘ore, 3 
Resolved, That the President of the United States, if not incompatible with the 
8 service, report to this House any further correspondence in relation to the 
ews in Russia not already communicated to this House, 
Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask by unanimous con- 
sent to print some remarks in connection with that resolution. 
There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. [See 
Appendix. J 
JOSEPHINE F. r. STRATTON. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6866) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Josephine F. T. Stratton; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, and ordered to be printed. 

OLIVE H. MINTURN. 

Mr. LE FEVRE introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6867) for the relief of 
Olive II. Minturn; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


CONDEMNED CANNON, HONESDALE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. JADWIN introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6868) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to turn over to Captain James Horn Post No. 198, 
Grand Army of the Republic, four condemned cannon and four can- 
non- balls; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


COMPENSATION OF HOUSE TELEGRAPH OPERATOR. 


Mr. BAYNE, by unanimous consent, submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was read, and referred to the Committee on Accounts: 

Resolved, That the compensation of the bier Y h operator of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be, from and after July 1, 1882, $1.20 per annum, and a sufficient 
sum is hereby appropriated out of the contingent fi of the House to pay the 
difference between $720 and $1,200. 


EDWARD W. HORN. 
. Mr. MUTCHLER introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6869) nting an 
increase of pension to Edward W. Horn; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
odered to be printed. 
MRS. M. C. HENDERSON. 

Mr. DEZENDORF introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6870) to authorize 
the Court of Claims of the United States to ascertain the amount of 
special damages sustained by Mrs. M. C. Henderson by a Shang? of 
the grade on M and Twenty-fourth streets, in the city of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia; which was read a first and second time 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered 
to be printed. 

HENRY DOUGLAS. 

Mr. DEZENDORF also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6871) for the 
relief of Henry Douglas; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN A. SIMMS. 


Mr. BRENTS introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6872) for the relief of 
John A. Simms; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


E. J. NORTHCUTT. 


Mr. BRENTS also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6873) for the relief 
of E. J. Northeutt; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committeaop Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


i BENJAMIN SKIPPER, 

Mr. OATES introduced a bill (H. R. No, 6874) for the relief of Ben- 
jamin Skipper; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


HENRY VOTH. 


Mr. FORD introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6875) ting a pension to 
Henry Voth; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The call of States and Territories for the intro- 
duction of bills and joint resolutions is now concluded. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Has the morning hour been exhausted? 

The SPEAKER. Tbe morning hour proper has not yet been en- 
tered upon. The Pound hour has been exhausted, and the call of 
States and Territories has been concluded. 


OMAHA INDIAN RESERVATION, NEBRASKA. 


Mr. HASKELL, I rise to make a privileged motion. I move to 
take up the bill (S. No. 1255) to provide for the sale of a part of the 
reservation of the Omaha tribe of Indians in the State of Nebraska, 
and for other purposes, with a view to moving that the House insist 
upon its amendment di to by the Senate, and agree to the 
committee of conference asked for on the part of the Senate thereon. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. HASKELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the House 
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insisted upon its amendment to the said bill; and also moved that 
the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the said bill Mr. Has- 
KELL, Mr. SPAULDING, and Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 


SAMUEL NOBLE. 


Mr. MANNING. I desire, Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, to have printed my own views as to the 
memorial and evidence presented to that committee in reference to 
the claim of Samuel Noble, to be printed for the use of the committee. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WILLITS. I desire to call up for present consideration the 
joint resolution (H. R. No. 223) to define the boundary between the 
Indian Territory and the State of Texas. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for 
reports. 

Ir. LYNCH. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees. 

The question being taken, the morning hour was not dispensed 
with, two-thirds not voting in favor thereof. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined and found duly enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

A pill (S. No. 740) to establish os of delivery at Kansas City 
and Saint Joseph, in the State of Missouri; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4443) to amend sections 3 and 4 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1879, to fix the pay of letter-carriers, and for other purposes; 

Joint resolution (S. R. No. 73) providing for the publication at the 
Government Printing Office of certain information in aid of the 
Society of the Red Cross; 

Joint resolution (II. R. No. 270) for the relief of Sarah J. S. Gar- 
net, widow of Henry H. Garnet, late minister to Liberia; 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 209) to authorize the President of the 
United States to call an international conference to fix on and recom- 
mend for universal adoption a common prime meridian, to be used 
in the reckoning of longitude and in the regulation of time through- 
ont the world; and 

Joint resolution (II. R. No. 274) to continue the provisions of a 
joint resolution entitled a ‘‘ Joint resolution to provide temporarily 
for the expenditures of the Government.” 

Mr. WEST, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that the 
committee had examined and found duly enrolled a bill of the fol- 
lowing title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. No. 6677) to regulate immigration. 

SOLDIERS’ HOME AT HAMPTON, VIRGINIA. 

Mr. BROWNE. I desire to be recognized to ask for unanimous con- 
sent. I hold in my hand charges, serious charges, made by sundry 
soldiers against the management of the soldiers’ home at Hampton, 
Virginia. Ipresentthe porien making these charges with an accom- 
panying resolution, and ask to have the resolution and petitions re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. __ 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is the morning hour for the 


call of committees for reports. e 
SEAMEN IN MARINE SERVICE. 

Mr. CANDLER, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 

with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 4316) for the 


relief and improvement of seamen in the merchant service by chang- 
ing the system of advance wages; which was referred to the House 
Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


VENEZUELA MIXED COMMISSION. 


Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, reported a joint resolution (H. R. No. 277) providing for a new 
mixed commission in accordance with the treaty of April 25, 1866, 
with the United States of Venezuela; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. $: 

RICE, of Massachusetts. It may be that there will be minority 
views to be presented. If so I desire to protect the rights of the gen- 
tlemen who may desire to present those minority views. Ihave been 
instructed by the committee to move to make this a special order 
for the 18th of December. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa.) That 
motion cannot be entertained at thistime. In the absence of objec- 
tion the minority of the committee will have leave to report their 
views. 


LOSS OF EXPLORING STEAMER JEANNETTE. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a joint resolution (H. R. No. 278) instructing the 


Secretary of the Navy to convene a court of inquiry to investigate 
as to the circumstances of the loss of the exploring steamer Jean- 
nette; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Houso 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


CHIRIQUI COALING STATION. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, also, from the same committee, re- 
ported back with an adverse recommendation a resolution calling on 
the Secretary of the Navy for papers and correspondence relative to 
the Chiriqui coaling station; which was laid on the table, and the 
accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


JOSEPH N, ABBEY. 


Mr. DAWES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with an amendment the bill (S. No. 1264) to increase the pen- 
sion of Joseph N. Abbey: which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the amendment and 


report ordered to be printed. 
ANNE ELIZABETH RODGERS. 


Mr. DAWES also, from the same commitee, reported back with a 
favorable recommendation the bill (S. No. 1925) granting a pension 
to Anne Elizabeth Rodgers; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the acompanying 
report ordered to printed. 

ELIZABETH H. SPOTTS. 


Mr. DAWES also, from the same committee, reported back with a 
favorable recommendation the bill (8. No. 1796) for the relief of Eliza- 
beth H. Spotts; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 

JOHN ELLIS. 

Mr. TAYLOR, from the Committee on Claims, reported a bill (H. 
R. No. 6876) for the relief of John Ellis; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

JOSEPH M. CUMMING AND OTHERS. 


Mr. TAYLOR also, from the same committee, (for Mr. CROWLEY,) 
reported, as a substitute for House bill No. 4734, a bill (H. R. No. 
6877) for the relief of r M. Cumming, Hamilton J. Miller, and 
William McRoberts; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


SCHOOL FARM-LANDS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on War Claims, 
reported back the joint resolution (H. R. No. 39) to provide for the 
redemption and sale of school farm-lands in South Carolina; and 
moved that the committee be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the same, and that it be referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FRANCIS KILBURN. 


Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania, also, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill (H. R. No. 6878) for the relief of Francis Kilburn ; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM W. SUTHARD. 


Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania, also, from the same committee, re- 

rted, as a substitute for House bill No. 1781, a bill (H. R. No. 6879 
or the relief of William W. Suthard; which was read a first an 
second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
eee Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

HEIRS OF WILLIAM R. DOWNING. 

Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania, also, from the same committee, re- 

rted, as a substitute for House bill No. 1508, a bill (H. R. No. 
8880) for the relief of the heirs-at-law of William R. Downing, 
deceased ; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the 
accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania, also, from the same committee, re- 
ported back with adverse recommendations the following petitions 
and bills; and the same were laid on the table, and the accompany- 
ing reports ordered to be printed : 
e petition of heirs of Tilghman Weaver; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1725) for the relief of Washington L. Parvin and 
Henry A. Greene ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5285) for the relief of Benjamin Routzahn ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5923) for the relief of George E. Payne; 

The petition of Jesse M. Corn; 

A bill (EL R. No. 4190) for the relief of John A. Coan ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 64303 for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Chesapeake Trader; and 

The petition of W. W. Jackson. 
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SPECIAL ASSESSMENT CERTIFICATE NO. 180, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Mr. NEAL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, re- 
rted back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 
14) to provide for the redemption of special assessment certificate 

No. 130; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 

on PO aS of Union, and the aceompanying report ordered to be 

printed. 


QUIETING TITLE IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. NEAL also, from the same committee, reported back with an 
amendment the bill (H. R. No. 5965) to provide for the quieting of 
the title of the United States in certain lands therein descri 
and for the reclamation of the marshes in the Potomac River; which 
was placed on the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


REDEMPTION OF OUTSTANDING CERTIFICATES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. NEAL also, from the same committee, reported back with a 
favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 6277) to redeem all the 
outstanding certificates of indebtedness issued under the acts of the 
late Legislative a of the District of Columbia, approved Au- 

10, 1871, and May 29, 1873, respectively, which are not held by 
the Treasurer of the United States as ex oficio sinking-fund commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, and for other pw ; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

INDEXING LAND RECORDS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. URNER, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, re- 
rted back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 
bos providing for an improved system of indexing the land records 
of the District of Columbia ; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and the accompanying 
report ordered to be printed. 
DANIEL DONOVAN. 


Mr. URNER also, from the same committee, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 5614) for payment 
of Daniel Donovan for additional labor and services rendered the 
District of Columbia; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 
COLLECTION OF ARREARS OF GENERAL TAXES. 


Mr. URNER also, from the same committee, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 6276) to provide for 
the collection of arrears of general taxes in the District of Colum- 
bia, and to increase the securities for the payment of the 8 per cent. 
certificates issued under the act of the Legislative Assembly of the 
District of Columbia, approved May 29, 1873, and for other purposes; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

PENSIONS TO WIDOWS AND MINOR CHILDREN. 

Mr. CURTIN, from the Select Committee on the Payment of Pen- 
sions, Bounty, and Back Pay, reported back with a favorable rec- 
ommendation the bill (H. R. No. 3919) to amend section 4702, title 
57, Revised Statutes of the United States; which was placed on the 
House Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

PENSIONS. 


Mr. CURTIN also, from the same committee, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 2713) to extend the 
provisions of the act of Congress entitled “An act for the relief of 
certain pensioners,” approved March 3, 1879, to certain other pen- 
sioners; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the a of the Union, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT OF PENSION LAWS. 

Mr. CURTIN also, from the same G MEH reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 2464) to amend sec- 
tion 4693 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was 
N on the House Calendar, and the accompanying report or- 

ered to be printed. 
LIEUTENANT JOHN G. KYLE. 


Mr. HENDERSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 
5495) for the payment of the funeral expenses of Lieutenant John 
G. Kyle; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

DONATIONS OF CONDEMNED CANNON, ETC. 


Mr. HENDERSON also, from the same committee, reported back 
with amendments the following bills; which were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying reports, ordered to be printed : 

A bill (H. R. No. 6776) 8 condemned cannon and cannon- 
balls to Post No. 208, Grand Army of the Republic, at New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania, for monumental purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 6779) donating condemned cannon and other mu- 
nitions of war to G. II. Barnes Post No. 175, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of Pennsylvania, 


HENRY N. HALSTEAD. 


Mr. PRESCOTT, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
No. 6881) granting an increase of pension to Henry N. Halstead ; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


REGULATION OF NEWSPAPE Rs” 


Mr. PRESCOTT also (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6882) 
to suppress newspaper license and forgery ; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed. 


DIGEST OF CONTESTED-ELECTION CASES. 


Mr. ATHERTON. The Committee on Elections have instructed 
me to report a joint resolution to provide for preparing a digest of 
contested-clection cases in the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Con 5 
and I am anthorized by the Committee to ask for its 8 ion 
at this time. 

The joint resolution (H. R. No. 279) was received and read a first 
and second time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of this joint resolution ? 

Mr. RANDALL. Let it be read. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, £c., That there be printed for the use of the Senate and House the 
usual number of copies of the digest of con -election cases in the Forty-fifth 
and Forty-sixth Congresses, together with a full index of the same, to be prepared 
by the clerk of the Committee on Elections; for the preparation and saperintend- 
ence of which there shall be paid said clerk by the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the sum of $1,000, and not more than $500 shall be paid before the work 
is completed. 

Mr. RANDALL, I think under the law this matteris required to 
go to the Committee on Printing. The amount is in excess of $500. 

The SPEAKER. If there is objection to the present consideration, 
the joint resolution will be referred. 

Mr. RANDALL. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 


RIGHT OF WAY AT SANDY HOOK, NEW JERSEY. 

Mr. FLOWER, (by Mr. RanpALt,) by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. No. 5 the right of way through 
grounds ap cigs Ss to the United States at Sandy Hook, New Jersey, 
to Morris C. Mengis, his associates, successors, or assigns, for the 
construction of a railroad; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and 
ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, what is the regular order? 

The SPEAKER. The morning hour has expired 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move, then, to proceed to the consideration of 
business on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. HASKELL. Lask whether the regular order is not the further 
consideration for fifteen minutes of business from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. If there is unexpired time belonging to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs I do not wish to antagonize that commit- 


tee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas calls up business of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. The Chair understands that there 
are fifteen minutes of unexpired time belonging to that committee. 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield to my colleague on the committee, the 
gentleman from Michi (Mr. eur 

Mr. SPAULDING. Teal up for consideration Senate bill No. 1959. 

Mr. RANDALL. How does this come up? Has the Indian Com- 
mittee any time remaining ? 

Mr. SCALES. I understand that the whole time of that commit- 
see was exhausted, if the time occupied in calling the roll be counted ; 
and it must of course be coun 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, the call of the roll was under the 
operation of the previous question, coming over from the preced- 
ing day. By the rules of the House when the previous question is 
ordered upon a bill in the morning hour or any other special hour 
the bill is taken out of the operation of that hour and is voted upon 
in the time of the House. That was the condition of affairs in refer- 
ence to the bill from the Committee on Indian Affairs. The roll was 
called, not in the time devoted to the business of our committee, but 
in the time of the House, and therefore not chargeable to our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RANDALL. It does not matter whether time was consumed 
in the calling of the yeas and nays or otherwise ; if upon business of 
the Indian Committee it is to be counted. 

The SPEAKER. The present occupant of the chair was not in the 
chair at the time this question arose, but is quite willing the House 
should act upon the matter if there is any doubtabout it. 

Mr. HASKELL. We claim only fifteen minutes. 

The SPEAKER. While it is true that the operation of the pre- 
vious question gave preference to the bill in question immediately 
after the reading of the Journal on the following day, still it would 
seem to the Chair that the time occupied in disposing of the bill was 
a part of the time of the committee. 

Mr. HASKELL. When the roll is actually called in any portion 
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of an hour set apart for special business it of course counts as part 
of the time; but when at the expiration of that hour, under the pre- 
vious question, the roll is called outside of the hour, it is never taken 
out of the morning hour or any special hour, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think the roll was called in 
the morning hour; it took precedence of the morning hour, because 
the previous question was operating. The Chair will submit the 
question to the House for unanimous consent. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. HasKELL] asks twenty minutes’ further time for con- 
sideration of business from the Committee on Indian Affairs under 
the order which has been operating. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH PAPAGO INDIAN RESERVATION, ARIZONA. 


Mr. SPAULDING. I eall up for present consideration the bill (S. 
No. 1959) granting the right of way to the Arizona Southern Railroad 
Company through the Papago Indian reservation, in Arizona, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That a right of way not exceeding two hundred feet in width 
through the Papago Indian reservation, in the Territory of Arizona, shall be, and 
is hereby, granted to the Arizona Southern Railroad Company, a corporation duly 
organized under the laws of the Territory of Arizona, according to the plans of 
route and survey of the said company now on file in the Department of the Inte- 
rior, which said plans of route and survey have been ere by the Secretary 
of the Interior, except as to that portion running through said reservation: Pro- 
vided, That the consent of the Indians 1 fb said reservation be first ob- 
tained, and such compensation as may be fix y the Secre of the Interior be 
paid to him by the said railroad company, to be expended by for the benefit 
of the said Indians, 

Sec. 2. That whenever said right of way shall cease to be used for the purposes 
of the said railroad company the same shall revert to the United States. 


Mr. SPAULDING. Mr. Speaker, this bill has received the unan- 
imous approval of committees of both Houses. It is recommended 
by the Secretary of the Interior and by the Indian Office. The dis- 
tance through this reservation is only eight miles. The railway com- 
pany has the right of way on both sides, and has partially constructed 
its road, The Indians are in favor of granting the right of way, and 
have asked for it. The Department is also in favor of it. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I believe there is some provision in the bill in 
regard to compensation for this right of way. 

Str. MAGINNIS. The bill provides that the consent of the Indians 
shall be obtained and that the railroad company shall pay for the 


right of vay. 

‘Mtr. SPAULDING. Payment isto be made to the Secretary of the 
Interior for the benefit of the Indians. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Is it to be reserved as part of the Indian fund? 

Mr. OURY. Mr. Speaker, the bill called up for consideration at 
this time granting theright of way to the Arizona Southern Railroad 
Company is one of great importance to the general commercial inter- 
ests of the Territory, giving as it does a direct railroad communica- 
tion to the whole of the Territory north and west of the city of Tuc- 
son with the city of Guaymas, on the Gulfof California. The consent 
of the Indians over whose reservation the right of way is asked has 
been obtained. The provisions of the bill require that the company 
shall pay to the Secretary of the Interior such an amount as he may 
indicate as a compensation to the Indians for such right of way, The 
bill meets with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as well 
as that of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, was passed by the Sen- 
ate without a dissenting vote, and has been considered by the House 
Committee on Indian Affairs and unanimously reported favorably. 
Every possible precaution has been taken to guard the interests of 
the Indians and the Government, and there is absolutely nothing 
in the bill that can by any possibility provoke objection upon the 
part of any memberof this House, and I hope the same will be allowed 
to pass, ‘The people of my Territory have received but little from the 
present session of Congress, and the passage of this bill as a matter 
of justice to the Territory should be accorded without a dissenting 
voice, 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was aecordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SPAULDING moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced the passage of a joint resolution (H. R. No. 270) to furnish 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to each State and Territorial library, 
with an amendment, in which concurrence was requested, 

It further announced the passage of the following joint resolutions 
without amendment: 

A pone resolution (H. R. No, 122) ap Sarde the Publie Printer to 

ublish certain decisions of the First Comptroller of the Treasury 
epartment; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 269) providing for additional copies 
of the Revised Statutes for the use of the Interior Department. 

It further announced the passage of a bill (S. No. 1000) to prevent 
and punish counterfeiting within the United States of notes, bonds, 
or other securities of foreign governments, in which concurrence was 
requested, 


It further announced concurrence of the Senate in the amendments 
of the House to bills of the following titles: 

A bill (S. No. 979) regulating fees and the practice in extradition 
cases; and 

A bill (S. No. 1845) to authorize the Postmaster-General to extend 
the mail service in certain cases. 


DIGEST, CONTESTED-ELECTION CASES. 


Mr. ATHERTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. (ti bie 

Mr. ATHERTON. A joint resolution reported by me from the 
Committee on Elections and which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing, I notice in looking at the matter just now, should not go to 
the Committee on Printing at all. There does not seem to me any 
reason why it should be referred to that committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not carefully examine the joint 
resolution at the time. 

Mr. ATHERTON. It is not a resolution for printing, but a joint 
resolution looking to an appropriation for a report which may here- 
after be ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. Was the subject referred to the Committee on 
Elections? 

Mr. ATHERTON. The Committee on Elections assumed to make 
the report to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Was it referred to the Committee on Elections ? 

Mr. COX, of New York. It was a joint resolution providing for 
printing, and under the rules was necessarily ar ag to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. RANDALL, It must go under the law to the Committee on 
5 it involves au expense of over 8500. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The resolution provided that there should be 
printed for the use of the Senate and House the usual number of 
copies, &c., to be prepared in the way indicated, and it properly 
belongs to the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the reference of the joint reso- 
lution was a proper one. 

Mr. RANDALL. All printin 
referred to the Committee on 
cost over $1,000. 

Mr. CALKINS, What reference was given to the joint resolution? 

The SPEAKER. It was referred to the Committee on Printing, 
which is authorized to report at any time. 


SUPPLIES FURNISHED THE SIOUX INDIANS, 


Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs to call up a bill (S. No. 36) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain the amounts due to citizens 
of the United States for supplies furnished to the Sioux or Dakota 
Indians of Minnesota subsequent to August, 1860, and prior to the 
massacre of August, 1862, and providing for the payment thereof, 
and to move that the same be put on its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, dc. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to investigate and determine the amounts due . traders, 
citizens of the United States, for supplies furnished, in the course of trade and 
business, to the Sioux or Dakota Indians of Minnesota sul uent to August, 
1860, and pri to the outbreak and massacre by said Tudiens tn August, 1862, 
and for which damages were not awarded by the commissioners appointed ander 
the act entitled“ An act for the relief of persons for dam sustained by reason 
of depredations and injuries by certain bands of Sioux Indians” approved Febru- 
ary 16, 1863, for the reason that said act limited the action of said commissioners 
to claims arising from depredations, and did not authorize them to act upon claims 
arising upon contract or upon accounts for supplies furnished ; and the said claims, 
when ascertained, shall be paid by the Secretary of the Interior out of the money 


over $500 under the law must be 
inting, and I am advised this will 


hereby 1 
Sec. 2. That for the 2 of enabling the — of the Interior to carry 
out the provisions of the foregoing section, the sum of $120,000, or so much thereof 


as ma — be, and the same is hereby, appro, of any 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. neee 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, is not this bill subject to the point 
of order that it makes an appropriation and must have its first consid- 
eration in the Committee of the ole House on the state ofthe Union:? 
The last order of the House granting time to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs certainly did not suspend the general rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent was accorded to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, extending its time twenty minutes under the 
previous order of the House and under the same restrictions. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That certainly did not suspend the rule of the 
House affecting bills making appropriations. The House suspended 
the rules originally to fix the time for the consideration of business 
sep vy yd the Indian Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair holds that this is not subject to the 
point of order that it appropriates money and must be referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does the Chair hold that under the recent order 
giving the committee twenty minutes it must not under the rules 
go to the Committee of the ole House as it makes appropriation ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not under the order. The 
time of the committee was merely extended by uanimous consent, 
and the Chair thinks this bill has the same privilege as if it came 
up under the original order. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that 
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this bill is simply to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to in- 
vestigate what amounts are due to these traders who furnished sup- 
„lies to the Sioux Indians under the advice and at the request of 
fajor Galbraith in 1862, when they were waiting for the annuities 
which were overdue to them at the posts, these supplies being ne- 
cessary to keep them quiet and peaceable until their annuities be- 
came available. They were accordingly furnished supplies by the 
traders, but before the annuities arrived the supplies were exhausted. 
The Indians became dispirited and restless under this treatment and 
broke out in an insurrection which resulted in a war, after which 
the funds belonging to them and in the possession of the Govern- 
ment were confiscated to an amount exceeding $5,000,000, leaving 
therefore nothing ont of which to pay the traders who had fur- 
nished the supplies for these Indians for two months preceding the 
outbreak of the war, and who were relying upon these annuities, 
out of which they were assured they should receive payment for 
the material they had furnished. This bill has been carefully ex- 
amined by the committee and unanimously reported by them. It 
also, I believe, unanimously passed the Senate. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I desire to say but asingle word upon this bill. 
If there was ever a just bill presented to the House of Representa- 
tives this bill reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs is, in my 
judgment, an eminently just and proper one. In 1862, at the time 
of the terrible massacre in our State, where eight hundred innocent 

eople lost their lives, or immediately after the massacre, some 
56,000,000 that belonged to these Sioux Indians was contiscated by 
the Government to pay the expenses of the war which they had 
inaugurated. In order to preserve peace or prevent an outbreak of 
the Indians, which as I have said did subsequently occur, the traders 
furnished goods and provisions to the Indians to Kep them from 
_ Starvation, and by so doing procrastinated or delayed the final out- 
break and massacre which afterward occurred. Now this bill, as I 
understand it, proposes out of these confiscated funds to pay the 
Indian traders who furnished the supplies. It is therefore only a just 
and proper measure, and one which I trust will be passed. It is an 
act of justice to these people, who supplied the Indians during the 
time that their annuities were not available. It passed the Sen- 
ate after a careful investigation, and was reported unanimously, I 
believe, by the Senate committee, as it has been by the House com- 
mittee, 

Mr. HISCOCK, I wish to ask if this bill appropriates any money ? 

Mr. WASHBURN. It appropriates the necessary amount out of 
this confiscated fand, such as the Secretary of the Interior shall find 
to be due to these parties. 

Mr. WILLIS. hat is the amount involved? 

Mr. WASHBURN. About $120,000, 

Mr. HISCOCK. What bill is before the House for consideration ? 

The SPEAKER. The Senate bill is before the House, 

Mr. HISCOCK. Has that bill been referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs ? ; 

Mr. WASHBURN. Yes, sir; reported unanimously by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HISCOCK. But this I understand is the Senate bill? 

The SPEAKER. The point of order would not lie against it for 
that reason. 

Mr. HISCOCK, But the consideration is now being given to the 
Senate bill? 

Mr. WASHBURN. The House bill is an identical bill—— 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. This is the Senate bill which the 
committee authorize to be pa F 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order the Committee on Indian 
Affairs is at liberty to call up any bill for consideration, 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I move the previous question on the 

assage of the bill. 

Mr. ATKINS. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
this bill make an appropriation of money ? 

The SPEAKER. e Chair thinks it does. 

Mr. ATKINS. Out of the Indian funds ? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Ont of the confiscated fund. To make the 
matter plain I will repeat that in 1862, after the Indian outbreak, 
the fund of near six millions of dollars belonging to these Indians 
was confiscated and went into the Treasury. Now it is proposed 
by the present provision of law to pay the claims of these traders 
who furnished supplies to the Indians out of this fund which has 
been so confiscated. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I ask that the second section of the bill be again 


read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The second section was again reported. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It seems to me that there should certainly be an 
amendment to the bill providing that this $125,000 is to be paid out 
of this confiscated Indian fund; and I suggest that as an amendment, 
or that a similar amendment be inserted in the bill. 

Mr. WASHBURN, It is not necessary; it must be paid out of this 
confiscated fund. 

Mr. HASKELL. There is no Sioux Indian fund 
Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Idemand the peon question, It 
seems to me that it would make no difference if the amendment sug- 
goaa by the gentleman from New York were adopted. This fund 

as been covered into the Treasury, and it is just the same thing. It 


Does 


is simply taking out or paying out of that which has been already 
covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Do I understand the gentleman refuses to allow 
an amendment? 

Mr. HASKELL. I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Then a quorum will be necessary. 

Mr. ATKINS. Has this bill been referred to the Committee on 
Claims, or does it come from the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

The SPEAKER. From the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HISCOCK. There have beeu at least $12,000,000 of these In- 
dian claims or depredation claims filed; and, so far as I am concerned, 
I want to know what fund they are to be paid from before I am 
willing to give my assent to such a measure as this. 

Mr. ATKINS. And so far as I am concerned, I want the bill to go 
to the Committee on Claims, where it belongs. 

Mr. HASKELL. Just one word. There is nota particle of depre- 
dation claim about this bill; nothing ofthe kind. Before that war 
the Indians had $5,000,000 of their own money. This claim is brought 
in here by men who furnished them food upon their credit and eloth- 
ing on their own credit. 

Ar. ATKINS. Will the gentleman allow me 

Mr. HASKELL. Wait a moment. When that war broke out that 
entire fund of 85,000, 000 was confiscated to the United States. The 
Indians could not pay the money because the Government had se- 
cured it all, and it was in the Treasury. This bill simply tells the 
Secretary of the Interior to find out how much those men furnished 
those Indians, and pay whatever is their due. That is all there is 
of it. There is no depredation claim about it, no raid upon the 
Treasury. It is agreed to by the Senate and the House committees, 
has been repeatedly so agreed to without a single murmur of objec- 
tion. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I call for the previous question. 

Mr. ATKINS. I wished to ask the.gentleman from Kansas a ques- 
tion for information, but he did not seem disposed to give it. 

Mr. HASKELL. Iam not in control of the bill. > 

Mr. ATKINS. I rose two or three times to ask the gentleman a 
question, but he continued to occupy the floor. I wish to know how 
far back these claims date. 

Mr. HASKELL. They date back to 1862. 

Mr. ATKINS. Exactly. 

Mr. HASKELL, They are old claims. 

Mr. ATKINS. Very old. 

Mr. HASKELL. But before they are to be paid a commission is to 
go and see what is due, and then it will be paid out of the 85,000, 000 
taken from the Sioux. : 

Mr. HISCOCK. Gentlemen talk about paying this from the 
$5,000,000 taken from the Sioux, but they are unwilling the bill should 
be amended to have the amount appropriated paid from what was 
taken from the Sioux. 

Mr. HASKELL. That amendment cannot be admitted becauso 
there is no separate Sioux fund. It has been converted. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If that amendment were put in the bill I think 
they would be able to find that money. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous ques- 
tion. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 32, noes 30. 

Mr. ATKINS. No quorum, 

The SPEAKER. A qnorum not having voted the Chair will order 
tellers, and appoints the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. ATKINS, 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. RICE. 
epic House again divided ; and the tellers reported—ayes 37, noes 


ol. 

Mr. ATKINS. I withdraw the point as to a quorum. 

So (further count not being called for) the previous question was 
not ordered. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The twenty minutes given to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs by unanimous consent as an extension of the special 
order have now expired. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House proceed to the considera- 
tion of business on the Speaker's table. 
ai HOLMAN. The House is very thin. I move that the House 

ourn. 

r. RANDALL. Task the gentleman to yield to me for a moment, 
that I may submit a joint resolution to which I am sure there will 
be no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 


LOAN OF TENTS TO WASHINGTON LIGHT INFANTRY. 


Mr. RANDALL, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolu- 
tion (H. R. No. 280) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan sèv- 
enty tents to the Washington Light Infantry Corps of the District 
of Columbia; which was read a first and second time. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, dc., That the Secre of War be, and he is hereby, authorized toloan to 
the Washington Light Infantry Corps of the District of Columbia, if they can be 
conveniently s seventy tents, to be used by them for encampment purposes 
during the month of August, 1882: Provided, That ample security be given to 
the Secretary of War, to be jndged of by him, that the said tents shall be returned 
in good condition to him after their use as aforesaid. 
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The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. : 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentlemen from Indiana insist on his 
motion, that the House do now adjourn? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 22, noes 57. 

So the motion was not to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House take a recess for one hour. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman will give way, I desire to pre- 
sent a matter of printing which I think will be interesting to every 
one. i 

Mr. HOLMAN. Icall for a division on the motion of a recess. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 22, noes 52, 

Mr. HOLMAN, No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum nothaving voted, the Chair will order 
tellers, and appoints the gentleman from New York, Mr. Hiscock, 
and the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. HOLMAN. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported ayes 12. 

Before the negative vote was counted, 

Mr. HOL said: I withdraw the point as to a quorum. 

So (further count not being called for) the motion for a recess was 
not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] 
moves that the House proceed to the consideration of business on the 
Speaker’s table. 

Mr. KLOTZ addressed the Chair. 

TheSPEAKER,. For what purpose does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania.rise ? 

Mr. KLOTZ. I desire to call up Senate bill No. 297. 

The SPEAKER. The House is dividing. 

The question being taken on Mr. HIscock's motion, there were— 
ayes 50, noes 2. 

So (further count not being called for) the motion was agreed to; 
and the House proceeded to consider business on the Speaker's table. 


F. G. SCHLWATKA, SR., AND WIFE. 


The first business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 51) 
for the relief of F. G. Schwatka, sr., and wife. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order that the bill should be 
referred, 

Mr. HENDERSON. I move that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 1 make the point of order that the bill makes an 
appropriation of money and should go to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GEORGE rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Oregon desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. GEORGE, Yes,sir. This bill has been before the House once 
before. Objection at that time was made to its consideration, but 
was su uently withdrawn. I wouldask unanimous consent that 
the bill, which is a very meritorious one, be put on its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is made that this bill must 
receive its first consideration in Committee of the Whole, and the 
Chair thinks that point should be sustained, The bill may be re- 
ferred to the appropriate standing committee of the House. 

Mr. GEORGE. lask unanimous consent that this bill be allowed 
to remain on the Calendar. I introduced a similar measure in the 
House, which was referred to the Committee on Claims and by that 
committee favorably reported to the House. I ask that this bill be 
passed over for the present, retaining its place on the Speaker's table. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


UMATILLA INDIAN RESERVATION, 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 50) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to dispose of certain lands 
adjacent to the town of Pendleton, in the State of Oregon, belonging 
to the Umatilla Indian Reservation, and for other purposes; whic 
wasread a first and second time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he css J is, au- 
thorized to cause to be surveyed and laid out into lots and blocks so much of the 
Umatilla Indian reservation, in the State of Oregon, lying and being contiguous 
toorin the vicinity of the town of Pendleton, as may be necessary to allow said town 
proper and needful extension and growth, not exceeding six hun and forty acres. 
‘That the lands so authorized to be laid out into town lots shall, in the J seep and survey 
thereof, correspond as near as may be to the plans and survey of the said town of 
Pendleton, as laid out and established. That at the time of the said survey the 
Secretary of the Interior shall cause the said lots and blocks to be appraised by 
three disinterested persons, to be appointed by him, who, after taking and sub- 
scribing an oath before the county clerk of Umatilla County, Oragon, to faithfully 
and impartial rform their duty as appraisers of said lots and blocks under the 
provisions of this act, which oath shall be returned with their appraisement, shall 
goin person upon the ground and determine the value of each lot and parcel 
thereof, making lists thereof particularly describing each lot, block, and R 
with theappraised value thereof as by them determined; which said list shall be 


verified by the affidavit of at least two of said appraisers, made before the said 
clerk of Umatilla County, Oregon, to the effect that said list is a correct list of the 
said lots, blocks, and appraised by them, and that the appraisements 
thereof are the true value of parcel appraised, and that the same were deter- 
mined by them after due and full on of each and evi thereof. 
Sxc. 2. That upon the return of survey and the appraisement of said landa, 
if the same shall be approved, the Secretary of the Interior shall cause said lands 
to be offered for sale at public auction at the door of the court-house in the town 
of Pendleton, which sale shall be advertised for at least thirty days in such man- 
ner as the said penay shall direct. The said sale shall be open, public, and tothe 
highest bidder, and shall continue from day to day until all of the said lands shall 
have been sold or offered for sale. ‘The said lands shall be offered in single lots 
and parcels, and no bid shall be received for any lot or parcel less than the ap- 
praised value of the same. Payment shall be made as follows: one-third at the 
time of sale, one-third in one year, and one-third in two years; but no patent shall 
issue until full payment shall have been made. All jots, blocks, and is of said 
lands not sold at said public sale shall thereafter be subject to private entry at the 
appraised value thereof. Upon a failure of any purchaser to make any of the de- 
ferred ——— upon any lot or parcel of said land sold at public auction for the 
period of thirty days after demand, the same shall be — 1 to private entry as 
unsold lots or ls, and all ents made thereon shall be forfeited to the fund 
for the use and benefit of sai Indians as hereinafter provided: Provided, That 
the title to so much of said lands as is covered by a patent issued by the United 
States to Moses E. Goodwin, on the 20th day of August, 1869, for the north half of 
the northeast quarter of section 10, the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter 
of section 2, and the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter ot section 11, 
township 2 north, range 32 east of the Willamette meridian, be, and the same is 
hereby, confirmed to the heirs and legal representatives of said Moses E. Goodwin, 
now and to their assigns, upon compliance with the following condition, 
and not otherwise: the heirs and legal repreresentatives of the said Moses E. 
Goodwin, or their assigns, shall pay for the use of said Indians the value of the 
said lands at the time of Goodwin's settlement thereon, which value shall be de- 


termined by the persons who shall be appointed to ghar the lots and blocks 
by this act antho: to be laid out and appraised; and the said appraisers shull 
ce! and return their action in this respect in the same manner at the same 


time as they do their action in respect of the lands laid out into town lots: And 
7 , That any right heretofore acquired by the Oregon Railway and 

Navigation 8 for right of way for a line of railway and to lands for use 

3 by said company for station or depot purposes sball not be affected 
y ac 

Sec. 3. That the funds arising from the sale of said lands, after deducting the 
expenses of the survey, 8 and sale of the same, shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the Uni States to the credit of the Indians belonging on said 
reservation, and shall bear 5 per cent. per annum interest; and the Secretary of 
the Interior shall expend, from time to time, for the benefit and support of an in- 
dustrial school for said Indians on said reservation, so much of the principal and 
accrued interest thereon as he shall see fit. 

Src. 4. That the Secre of the Interior shall make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations requisite to carry this act into effect, shall determine the compensation to 
be allowed the appraisers for their services in appraising said lands, and also the 
3 the surveyor for his services in laying out said lands into town 


Sec. 5. That before the Secretary of the Interior shall execute any part of the 
provisions of this act he shall obtain the fall and free consent of the Indians npon 
the said reservation to the sale and disposition of the said lands in the mannerand 
for the 2 in this act provided. 

SEC. 6. the sum of $3,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of carrying this act into ef- 
fect, which said sum, or so much thereof as may be expended, shall be reimbursed 
to the Treasury out of the sales of said lands. 

Sro. 7. That the interior lines of the land by this act authorized to be laid out 
in town lots, and separating the same from the lands of said reservation, shall, 
from the date of the approval of said survey by the Secretary of the Interior, be 
* constitute the line of said reservation between the same and the town of Pen- 

eton. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to reserve the point of order on this bill 
that it must receive its first consideration in Committee of the 
Whole. Without eee Sep bute of the facts, and admitting that 
the measure may perhaps be a meritorious one, I think the appropri- 
ation for making the survey contemplated is too large. If the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. GEORGE] will consent to an amendment 
rags Ais amount one-half, I will not press the point of order. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will consent to the amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then I move to strike out of section 6, 83,000“ 
and insert in lien thereof “$1,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was then ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. GEORGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pasad; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 

e. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


FORT LARNED MILITARY RESERVATION. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 346) 
to provide for the disposition of the Fort Larned military reserva- 
tion; which was read a first and second time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, £c., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
relinquish and turn over to the De; ent of the Interior, for restoration to the 
public domain, the Fort Larned tagy reservation, in the State of Kansas. 

Sec. 2. That the Commissioner of the General Land Oftice is hereby directed to 
have said public lands, when transferred as provided for in section 1, surveyed in 
like manner as other public lands, and shall thereupon cause the same to be ap- 
praised by three disinterested competent persons; and after such appraisement 
shall have been approved by the Secretary of the Interior the land shall be sold to 
actual settlers only, at the appraised price and as nearly as may be in conformity 
to the provisions of the pre-emption laws of the United States: Provided, That 
no person shall be i to 1 more than one quarter section of said 
land: And ided further, That the Commissioner may, in his discretion, cause 
the section of said reservation on which improvements are situated to be appraised 
in a body, together with such improvements, and may then sell the same at public 
or private sale, as he may deem to the best advantage of the Government, except 
that it shall not be sold at less than the appraised price. 


Mr. RYAN. If there is no objection I will ask that this bill be now 
considered and passed, 
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The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. RYAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pao; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

CHARLES P. CHOUTEAU. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 184) 
for the relief of Charles P. Chouteau ; which was read a first and 
second time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, dc., That the Court of Claims be authorized to grant a rehoaring 
in the case of Charles P. Chouteau, survivin, er of Chouteau, Harrison & 
Valle, and William A. Steele, against the U States, with jurisdiction to hear 
and determine the amount, if any, due under the contract for the construction of 
the iron-clad vessel Etlah, by reason of the delays occasioned in such construction 
by the acts of the Government beyond the pawon specified in the contract, or for 
extras beyond what was provided therein. If upon such . a receipt dated 
April 24, 1866, shall be given in evidence, the court may give judgment for such 
sum as shall be justly and equitably due, notwithstanding such receipt: Provided, 
That nothing in this act contained shall be construed as any admission of any tacts 
whatever by the United States. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that that bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Itshould be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I think, 

Mr, REED. [understand that the Committee on Claims has charge 
of a similar bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. A House bill of the same character was very fully 
8 by the House and rejected. I move to lay this bill on the 
table. 

Mr. BUCKNER, I hope that will not be done. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If it is true that a House bill of the same charac- 
ter has been laid on the table, I will withdraw my motion in order 
to allow the Serra from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] to move to lay 
this bill on the table. 

Mr. BUCKNER. I hope that will not be done. The bill should 
be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to lay on the table is not debatable. 

The motion of Mr. HOLMAN was agreed to, and the bill was ac- 
cordingly laid on the table. 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL LIBRARIES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the amendment of the Senate 
to the House joint resolution (H. R. No. 220) to furnish the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD to each State and Territorial library. 

The amendment was, to add to the joint resolution the following: 

And the Public Printer is directed to print 50 additional copies of the same to 
meet the requirements of this joint resolution. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I move that the amendment of the Senate be 
concurred iu. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DR. DANIEL M. APPEL, 


The next business on the SPEAKER’s table was the bill (S. No. 668) 
to authorize Dr. Daniel M. Appel, of the United States Army, to re- 
ceive pay for discharging the duties of physician to the Mescalero 
Apache Indian agency, New Mexico; which was read a first and 
second time, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Whereas Dr. Daniel M. Appel, assistant surgeon in the United States Army, 
did, from January 1, 1877, to h 31, 1879, discharge the duties of physician at 
the Mescalero Apache Indian agency, New Mexico, at the request of the then 
agent of said agency, at the rate of $50 per month, in the absence of and the im- 

ibility of getting a . 3 said Dr. Appel being then stationed at 

‘ort Stanton, thirty-six miles distant, the vouchers for which services have been 
rejected by the accounting oflicers of the Treasury: oro, 

Be it enacted, do., That Dr. Daniel M. dred 705 assistant surgeon in the United 
States Army, be, and he is hereby, autho to receive the pay authorized or con- 
tracted to be paid by the agent of the said Mescalero Apache agency, New Mexico, 
to wit, $50 per month from January 1, 1877, to March 31, 1879, for services as phy- 
sician at said agency, notwithstanding the provisions of section 1765 of the Re- 
vised Statutes; and that Lego eee Nes of the Treasury are hereby 
authorized and directed to allow his vouchers for same, already on file. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order on this bill. 

Mr. WILLITS. A similar bill has been favorably reported to the 
House by the Committee on Indian Affairs and is now on the Calen- 
dar. I have the report of the committee here. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman desire to have the report 
read? 

Mr. WILLITS. I do not; it is the unanimous report of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HAZELTON. ask to have it read. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The point of order is reserved. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I withheld it to hear the statement of the gentle- 
man from Michigan, [Mr. WILLIrS. } 

Mr. HOLMAN. Jam willing itshall be withheld, but I do not want 
it withdrawn. 


The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 773) 
rt 


for the relief of Dr. Daniel M. Appel, respectfully report: 
This bill has passed the Senate at the present session, and the report of the Sen- 


ate Committee on Military Affairs is adopted by your committee. Attention is 
also invited to the RAN statements of Lieutenant-Colonel Dudley aud 
Captain Purin of the Ninth Cavalry. 

This is a bill to authorize Assistant Surgeon Daniel M. Appel, of the United 
States Army, to receive pay for services rendered as a physician atthe Mescalero 
Apache Indian agency, New Mexico, from January 1, 1877, to March $1, 1879, at 
the rate of $50 per month. 

From the evidence presented it 3 

1. That the services were rendered in good faith by Dr. Appel under an agree- 
ment with the agent at the Mescalero A: Indian agency. 

2. That it was impracticable to obtain the services of any other physician, and 
that Dr. Appel was compelled to travel thirty-five or forty miles from his regular 
station, Fort Stanton, New Mexico, through a dangerous country, at his own ex- 
pense, in order to render this service. 

“3. That notwithstanding this arduous service, Dr. Appel at no time neglected 
his duty as a medical officer of the Army, but made professional visits to the In- 
dian agency only at such times as would not interfere with his duties at Fort Stan- 
ton, and always with the permission and approval of the commanding officer of 


that post. 
s ‘the just and equitable right to payment for such services has already been rec- 
zed and determined by Congress in similar claims of Assistant Surgeon 
Thomas F. Azpell, United States Army, by act approved January 16, 1877, and 
Assistant Surgeon J. A. Fitzgerald, United States Army, by act approved March 

„The Army regulations, which are sanctioned by and have the effect of law, pro- 
scribe the duties of medical officers of the * us follows: 

Medical efhcers, where on duty, will attend the officers and enlisted men and the 
servants and laundresses authorized by law, and at stations where other medical 
attendance cannot be procured without great expense or inconvenience, and on 
marches, the hired men of the Army and the families of officers and soldiers.’ 

„The committee recommend.that the claim of Dr. =i be allowed, as. in ad- 
dition to all of the duties devolving upon him asa medical officer of the Army, 
he responded to the calla made upon him for his professional services at the Indian 
agency, thirty-five or forty miles distant from his station, in the same manner as 
an ararsa physician would have responded, and as medical officers are frequently 
ci upon when serving at frontier posts in cases of emergency and in the in- 
terests of humanity. 

“The location or residence of the nearest private physician to the Mescalero 

cy was about one hundred and forty miles distant. 

The services rendered by Dr. Appel, at great personal risk and at his own ex- 

nse, and for which this moderate compensatien is asked, would have cost the 

yovernment at the lowest calculation twice the amount claimed if a physician 
had been appointed for service at the agency, and at the least calculation five times 
the amount had the nearest private physician been called. 

For all these reasons it seems just that the bill should , and Dr. Appel be 
allowed to receive the pay agreed upon, notwithstanding the provisions of section 
1765 of the Revised Statutes.” 


Fort Sraxrox, New Mexico, 
July 21, 1879. 
I hereby certify that I was in command of the post of Fort Stanton, New Mex- 
ico, from April 5, 1878, until March 8, 1879, and that during that time Assistant 
Surgeon D. M. Appel was my post surgeon; that Acting Asistant Surgoon W. B. 
Lyon was absent during the great part of said time, and that, to my knowledge, 
there was no other physician within over one hundreds miles of the post. 

‘That during that time Dr. Appel was sie genta called to attend patients at the 
Mescalero Apache Indian agency, and as his services were urgently required, and 
I deemed it an act of humanity, I gave him permission to go whenever it did not 
interfere with his duties; that on these visits he was iy red to travel alone, at 
all hours of the day and night, through an unsettled and dangerous region, over a 
distance of seventy-six miles, using his own private conveyance; and that, in my 
opinion, his visits to the mcy were just such professional visits as he would 
make to other patients not belonging to the Army, and he is unquestionably enti- 
tled to compensation for his extra services. 

N. A. M. DUDLEY, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Ninth Cavalry. 


Fort BAYARD, New Mexico, January 2, 1880. 
that during the years 1876, 1877, and 1878 Dr. D. M. Appel was post 
surgeon at Fort Stanton, New Mexico. During this time he was sent for frequently 
to visit the Mescalero Indian agency for the p of attending sick and wounded 
Indians. The distance between the post and the agency (forty miles) was trav- 
eled by Dr. Appel at all hours of the day and night and during inclement seasons 
of the year and through a very dangerous country. There being no other physi- 
cians in the country but Army surgeons, great suffering would have resulted if Dr. 
Appel had not responded to these calls. These visits were made in the doctor's 
own conveyance and at his own expense. None of his duties at the post were neg- 
lected on account of these visits. 

GEO, A. PURINGTON, 


Captain Ninth Cavalry. 


Mr. HOLMAN. This bill involves the idea of double payment to 
a public officer, and I think it should be first considered in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. WILLITS. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his point of 


I ce 


order. The Government really saved $600 a year by the services of 
this officer. 
Mr. HOLMAN. The bill involves double payment toa public offi- 


cer, which is always objectionable. 

Mr. WILLITS. It has received the favorable consideration of a 
committee of this House as well as of the last House. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. This bill is against public policy. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the point of order. The 
Chair understood the 5 from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] to re- 
serve the right to make the point of order until after the report was 
read. The point of order having been made, the Chair will be obliged 
to sustain it. 

Mr. WILLITS. I ask that the bill be passed over and allowed to 
remain upon the Speaker’s table. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


MAJOR G. W. CANDEE. 


The next business on the Speaker's table was the bill (S. No. 480) 
for the relief of Major G. W. Candee; which was read a first and 
second time. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That there be paid to Major G. W. Candee, paymaster, United 
States Army, out of any moncy in the Treasury, the sum of $2,650, being the amount 


stolen from at Fort Arbuckle; Indian Territory, in the fall of 1800, without 
fault or negligence on his part, and restored by him out of private funds. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I would suggest that a House bill of the same 
character as this has been considered, and I think was laid on the 
table. I will not myself move to lay this bill on the table. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I make the motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill was accordingly laid on 
the table. 

GENERAL v. 8. GRANT. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. — 
to place Ulysses S. Grant, late General and ex-President of the Uni 
Sta upon the retired list of the Army. 
Mr. HENDERSON. I move that this bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. McKENZIE. I move that it be laid on the table. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Let it go to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky insist on his 
motion to lay on the table? 
Mr. McKENZIE. I do. 
Several MEMBERS, (to Mr. MCKENZIE.) Withdraw it. 
The question being taken on the motion of Mr. MCKENZIE, there 
were—ayes 33, noes 43. 
Mr. McKENZIE, I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, there being ayes 26; more than 
one-fifth of the last vote. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I do not think the yeas and nays will be insisted 
upon. 
ho SPEAKER. They have been ordered. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I move toreconsider the vote by which the yeas 
and nays were ordered. 
The motion to reconsider was not agreed to, there being—ayes 13, 
noes 37. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 77, nays 83, not 
voting 129; as follows: 


YEA—77. 
Armfield, Daw Jones, George W. Rosecrans, 
Atkins, Dibrel Jones, James K. Ross, 
Belmont, Dowd, Kenna, Scales, 
Berry Elis, King, Simonton, 
38 Ermentrout, Klotz, Singleton, Otho R. 
Blanchard, vins, Leedom, tt, 
Blount, ‘ord, Le Fevre, Thompson, P'. B. 
Buchanan, Forney, McKenzie, Townshend, R. W. 
Buckner, Fulkerson, MeMillin, Turner, Henry G. 
Cabell, Gunter, Miller, Turner, Oscar 
Caldwell, Hammond, N. J. Mills, Upson, 
Carlisle, Hardenbergh, Muldrow, Vance, 
Clements, Harris, Henry S. March, Warner, 
Colerick, Haseltine, Matchler, Wellborn, 
Converse, Hatch, Oates, Whitthorne, 
Cox, Samuel 8. Herndon, Phelps, Williams, Thomas 
Cox, W Hoblitzell, Reagan, Wise, George D. 
Cravens, Hoge, Rice, Theron M. 
Culberson, Holman, Ritchie, 
Curtin, House, Robertson, 
NAYS—383. 

Aldrich, Fisher, Springer, 
Anderson, George, Parker, Stone, 
Bayne, Guenther, Payson, Strait, 
Brewer, Ha Benj. W. Peelle, ‘Thomas, 
Briggs, Haske! ‘eirce, ‘Townsend, Amos 

whe, Hazelton, Pound, Tyler, 
Buck, Henderson, Prescott, pdegraff, J. T. 
Burrows, Julius C. 5 Randall, Updegraff, Thomas 
Butterworth, Horr, Ray, Urner, 
Cam Hubbell, Reed, Valentine, 
Candler, Jacobs, Rich, an Aernam, 
Cannon, Jadwin, Robeson, Wait, 
Carpenter, Ketcham, Robinson, Geo. D. Ward, 
Crapo, Lewis, ae Washburn, 
Cullen Lord Shallenberger, Watson, 
Davis George R. L ch, Sherwin, Webber, 
Deering, Macke A Smalls, West, 
De Motte, McKinley, Smith, A. Herr White, 
Dunnell, McLane, Spaulding, Willits, 
la Morey, Speer, Young. 
Farwell, Sewell S. O'Neill, Spooner, 

NOT VOTING—129. 

Aiken, Caswell, D t, Hooker, 
Atherton, Chace, Farwell, Chas. B. Houk, 
Barbour, Chapman, Flower, Hubbs, 
Barr, Clardy, t. cr of 
Beach, lark, Garrison, Hutchins, 
Belford, Cobb, Geddes, Jones, Phineas 
Beltzhoover, Cook, Gibson, Jorgensen, 
Bingham, Cornell, Godshalk, oyee, 
Bisbee, Covington, Grout, Kasson 
Black, Crowley, all, Kelley, 
Bland, Cutts, Hammond, Jobn Knott, 
Bliss, „ Hardy, oy 
Bowman, Davidson, Harmer, Ladd, 
Bragg, Davis, Lowndes H. Heilman, Latham. 
Brumm. muster, Hepburn, Lindsey, 
Burrows, Jos. H. Dezendorf, bert, Lowe, 
Calkins, Dingley, Hewitt, Abram 8. g, 
Cam Dugro, Hewitt, G. Marsh, 
Caseldy, Dunn, 


Mason, Norcross, Scoville, Tucker, 
Matson, Orth, Scranton, Van Horn, 
McClure, Pacheco, Shackelford, Van Voorhis, 
MeCoix Paul, Shultz, Wadsworth, 
McCook, Pettibone, Singleton, Jas. W. Walker, 

iles, Phister, Skinner, Williams, Chas. G 
Money, Ranney, Smith, Dietrich C. Willis, 
Moore, Rice, John B. Smith, J. Hyatt Wilson, 
Morrison, Rice, William W. Sparks, Wise, Morgan R. 
Morse, Richardson, D. P. Steele, Wood, Benjamin. 
M ve, Richardson, Jno. S. Stephens, Wood, Walter A. 
Moulton, Robinson, Jas. S. Stockslager, 
Neal, Robinson, Wm. E. ‘Taylor, 
Nolan, Iussell, ‘Thompson, Wm. G. 


So the motion to lay on the table was not agreed to. 

The following pairs were announced from the Clerk’s desk: 

Mr. Jones, of New Jersey, with Mr. HERBERT. 

Mr. HEILMAN with Mr. BLAND. 

Mr. McCorp with Mr. CLARK. 

. Linpsry with Mr. Lapp. 

. HUMPHREY with Mr. BRAGG. 

. HALL with Mr. Wise of Pennsylvania. 

Hoses with Mr. SHACKELFORD. 

. BARR with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

STONE with Mr. HEWITT of Alabama. 

. Dwicut with Mr. Harpy. 

. YOUNG with Mr. CLarpy. 

. BOWMAN with Mr. SPARKS. 

. Houx with Mr. COVINGTON. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Iowa, with Mr. Cook. 

SCRANTON with Mr. BEACH. 

. CORNELL with Mr. LATHAM. 

. HAMMOND, of New York, with Mr. PHISTER. 

. GEDDES with Mr. NEAL. 

. GUENTHER with Mr. DEUSTER. 

. Mason with Mr. Money. 

FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. STOCKSLAGER. 
Mr. Mites with Mr. SINGLETON of Illinois. 

ii Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa, with Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Caro- 

ina. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


STEELE with Mr. Conn. 
CASWELL with Mr. MOULTON. 
BELTZHOOVER with Mr. McCook. 

Mr. RUSSELL with Mr. SPEER. 

Mr. HiLy with Mr. STEPHENS. 

Mr. Cnack with Mr. SCOVILLE. 

Mr. Moore with Mr. Matson. 

Mr. BIN duau with Mr. Knorr, 

Mr. Surrn, of Illinois, with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. PETTIBONE with Mr. ATHERTON. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. KELLEY. 

Mr. GopsHaLk with Mr. AIKEN. 

Mr. CALKINS with Mr. BARBOUR. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My colleague [Mr. STOCKSLAGER] is confined to 
his room by sickness. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I now move that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. PEIRCE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled an act (H. R. No. 6722) 
to regulate the carriage of passengers by sea; when the Speaker 
signed the same, 

CAROLINE MOTT. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 354) 
for the relief of Mrs. Caroline Mott, administratrix of the estate of 
Danford Mott; which was read a first and second time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That there shall be paid to Mrs. Caroline Mott, administratrix 
of the estate of Danford Mott, late of A burgh, in the State of Vermont, deceased, 
the sum of $2,707.92, out of any money appropriated for the payment of judgments 
rendered against the United States; the same being the amount found due and 
allowed to said Danford Mott in his lifetime by the Court of Claims for expenses 
incurred in defending a suit brought against him for acts done as an officer of the 
United States. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RAY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
ports and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JAMES BURKE, 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 138) 
for the relief of James Burke; which was read a first and second 
time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, do., That the sum of $180.40 be, and the same is hereby, — St oy 
ated, out prasy moneysin the Treasury not otherwise appropriata to enable the 
— g oey ‘ar toreimburse to James Burke, superintendent of the national cem- 
etery at bury, North Carolina, the amount of a judgment, costs, and disburse- 
ments, which jodguent was obtained against said Burke in the circuit court of 
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Pulaski County, Kentucky, at a suit of William H. Logan, foran alleged 2 
by said Burke, committed while in discharge of his duty as said superintendent, 
which said Burke defended but was by said court condemned in damages and 
costs for the aforesaid sum of $180.40. 


Mr. ARMFIELD. This has been approved by the committee of 
the House as well as by the committee of the Senate. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ARMFIELD moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LIEUTENANT FRANK P. GROSS, 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 83) 
for the relief of Lieutenant Frank P. Gross; which was read a first 
and second time. The bill was read in ertenso. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I reserve the point of order that asthis bill makes 
an appropriation it should have its first consideration in Committee 
of the ole House, until I know from the Committee on Military 
Affairs what has been the action in this House on this bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I move that it be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EDWARD P. VOLLUM. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 293) 
for the relief of Edward P. Vollum; which was read a first and 
second time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &., That the ee of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and required to ascertain the value of the property lost by Assistant Surgeon Ed- 
ward P. Vollum, of the Upited States Army, who, while under orders of the War 
Department, was on the brig Fawn, bound for Fort Umpqua, Oregon Ter- 
ritory, when she was wrecked on the 21st of November, 1856; and the amount 
so ascertained shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated : Provided, That no allowance be made for sng proma except what 
was useful, necessary, and proper for such an officer while on the voyage and 
engaged in the public service, and that the aggregate amount allowed shall not 
exceed the sum of $700. 


Mr. CARLISLE, I move the bill be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. OATES. That is an improper reference, as the gentleman 
from Kentucky will know when he is informed that this claim was 
referred to the Committee on Claims of this House and that that com- 
mittee reported it back adversely. I move that it be laid upon the 


table. 
The SPEAKER. The motion to lay upon the table takes pre- 
cedence. 
The motion was agreed to. 
ALONZO GESNER. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 53) for 
the reliefof Alonzo Gesner; which was read a first and second time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to approve for payment, if on examination he finds the surveys were made 
iu accordance with the report and approval of the surveyor-general of the State of 
Oregon of date December 1, 1877, certain surveys of the public lands made by 
Deputy Surveyor Alonzo Gesner, to wit: Townships 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 south 
range 16 east of Willamette meridian, mak fifty-four miles and three an 
nine hundredths chains of township-lines and three hundred miles and sixty-one 
and ninety-two hundredths chains of section lines, at the rate of $7 per mile for 
township and $6 per mile for section lines, amounting in all to $2,182.91. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I move that that bill be put on its 


assage. 
K Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order that that bill must have 
its first consideration in Committee of the Whole House, as it makes 
appropriation out of the Treasury. 
Ir. GEORGE. It has been reported favorably by the committee 
of the House as well as by the committee of the Senate. 
Mr. STRAIT, There has been a unanimous report of the House 
committee, 
Mr. HOLMAN. I insist on the point of order if the gentleman 
from New York withdraws it. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr CALKINS in the chair.) The 
point of order being made, the bill will be referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


LIEUTENANT FRANK P, GROSS, 


Mr. YOUNG. Senate bill No. 83, for the reliefof Lientenant Frank 
P. Gross, was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. Lask by 
unanimous consent that there be a change of reference and that the 
bill be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CARLISLE. During the last Congress that bill, or a similar 
one, was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, A question 
was afterward made whether it ought not to go tothe Committee on 
Claims. That was submitted to the House, and the House decided 
it was properly referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. So far 
as I am concerned I have no preference between the two committees. 

Mr. YOUNG. I withdraw my request. 

JOAB SPENCER AND JAMES R. MEAD. 

The next business on the Speaker’s table was a bill (S. No. 412) 
for the relief of Joab Spencer and James R. Mead; which was read 
a first and second time, 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, do. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and required to pay, or cause to be paid, to Joab Spencer and James R. 
Mead, late of the firm of Spencer & Mead whatever sum. if any, he may find due, 
not exceeding the sum of $7,509.83, out of any money due and owing the Kansas 
tribe of Indians, in the State of Kansas, from the proceeds arising from the sale of 
lands owned by said tribe of Indians in said State of Kansas, in full compensation 
for the goods and provisions furnished said Indians by said Spencer & Mead dur- 
ing the years 1866 and 1867. 


Mr. HASKELL. This bill has been reported favorably by every 
committee of the House and Senate which has had charge of it since 
1874, and recommended by the Department of the Interior. I was 
requested to put it on its passage. It is to pay for supplies furnished 
the Indians. 

Mr. COX, of New York. All the business of this Congress has been 
about Kansas, Indians, and lands. [Great laughter. ] 

Mr. HASKELL, Never an adverse report. 

Mr. COX, of New York. But you have no right to monopolize the 
business of this Congress, 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HASKELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
panoa; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MARCOS RADICH. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 619) 
for the relief of Marcos Radich. 

The bill was read a first and second time. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Let that be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Committee on War Claims is the proper com- 
mittee to which it should be referred, 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Very well, then, let it go to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

Some time subsequently, 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. This bill for the relief of Marcos 
Radich I think has been improperly referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, The same bill has been reported favorably by the War 
Claims Committee of the House, is now upon the Calendar, and I 
ask unanimous consent to set aside the order referring it to that 
committee, and let it retain its place upon the Speaker’s table. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


ALONZO GESNER. 


Mr. GEORGE. I wish to inquire, Mr. Speaker, whether the effect 
of the objection of the gentleman from Indiana to the bill (S. No. 
53) for the relief of Alonzo Gesner is to send it to the Calendar of 
the Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, That is the effect of the objection, 
and that order has been made, 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I ask unanimous consent to vacate that 
order, and that it be passed over informally and be allowed to retain 
its place upon the Speaker’s table, 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. MILLS. What difference is there between this bill and the 
one just sent to the Committee of the Whole on a point of order? 


NAVAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 885) 
to authorize the compilation and printing of the naval documentary 
history of the war. 

The bill was read a first and second time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move the reference of that bill to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MAJOR WILLIAM M. MAYNADIER. 


The next businesss on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 254) 
for the relief of Major William M. Maynadier, a paymaster in the 
United States Army, 

The bill was read a first and second time. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I make the point of order upon that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Reserving the question of order, I wish to state 
that this bill, or one of a similar character, was considered by the 
House in the early stage of the session, and my recollection is that. 
it was laid on the table, 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I move that this bill be laid upon the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


H. A. MYERS. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 

aa) for the relief of H. A. Myers; which was read a first and second 
ime, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I make the point of order upon that bill that it 
should be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
1 The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without objection, it will be so rc- 
erred. 

There was no objection, 
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TITLE TO CERTAIN LANDS, NAPA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


The next business on the Speaker's table was the bill (S. No. 801) 
anthorizing the claimants to the Rancho de Napa, in Napa County, 
California, to prove up their title. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Imove the reference of this bill to the Committee 
on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. PAGE. I think, Mr. Speaker, it should go to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Withont reading the bill carefully, it seems to me 
the probabilities are that it should go to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, as it seems legal questions are involved. 

The SPEAKER po tempore. The Chair cannot determine that 
qnestion until the bill has been read. 

The bill was read a first and second time. 

Mr. PAGE. I do not think, after hearing the bill read, that it 
should go to the Committee on the Judiciary. Let it go to the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 861) to 
provide for a commission on the subject of the alcoholic liquor traffic; 
which was read a first and second time. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I make the point of order upon that bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Asa similar bill has been reported from the spe- 
cial committee and referred to the Committee on the Calendar of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may take the same course. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I object. 

Pipl SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will go there under the point 
of order. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I make the point of order upon the bill; let it 
go to the committee. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It has already been considered by the special 
committee. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps the gentleman from Ohio would consent to 
have it considered now. 

Mr. CONVERSE. No; I want it to go to the special committee 
raised for the consideration of this subject. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the committee already reported the bill. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Not this bill; they may have reported some 
other bill, but not this one. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The point of order would carry it to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, would it not? 

The SPEAKER pro Somers: (Mr. CALKINS.) The Chair was about 
to suggest that if the point of order was made it would take the bill 
to the Calendar. , 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask that the bill be referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ifthe gentleman from Maine makes 
the point of order it will go there necessarily. 

Mr. HASKELL. I hope we may have the consideration of this 
question now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Con- 
VERSE] moves to refer this bill to the Select Committee on Alcoholic 
Liquor Traftic. 

Mr. HASKELL, If that motion be voted down will the bill then 
be before the House for consideration ? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I make the point of order on the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What point of order? 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Ohio[Mr. CONVERSE] made 
the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cox- 
VERSE] moves to refer. 

Mr. RANDALL, But when he rose he made the point of order. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I did. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order being made, the 
bill goes to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. REED. I thought the Democratic side would succeed in mak- 
ing the point of order on that topic. 


WIDOW OF GEORGE W. FLOOD. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 356) 
for the relief of the widow of George W. Flood; which was read a 
first and second time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That there be allowed and paid, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to M. J. Flood, widow of George W. Flood, for 
his services as a cler inthe Bureau of Topographical Engineers from the Ist day 
of December, 1854, to the 16th day of September, 1856, at the rate of the compen- 
sation or salary of a clerk of the first class, after deducting the amount received 
by him for services in said office during the period aforesaid, to wit, the sum of 
$575.50. 


Mr. TYLER. I ask that the bill be put upon its passage. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I wish to inquire if this matter has 
been considered by any committee of the House. 

Mr. TYLER. The bill has twice passed the Senate—once before 
the present session. It has been considered by the Committee on 
Claims of the House at this session, and I hold in my hand a nnani- 
mous report of the committee in its favor. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. That is all I wanted to know. 


Mr. TYLER. The money is due to a poor woman im this city. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM d. BUDLONG. 


The next business on the Speaker's table was the bill (S. No. 375) 
for the relief of William G. Budlong; which was read a first and 
second time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That the Commissioner of Patents be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to hear and determine the application of William G. Budlong for the extension 
for the further term of seven years of the letters patent for improvement in shoe- 
pegging machines granted to him the 12th day of May, 1863, and antedated tho 

th day of June, 1862, and reissued upon an amended specification the 29th day 
of February, 1876, the form of such application and the mode of proceeding under 
it to be in all respects the same as was provided by the act of Congress approved 
the 8th day of July, 1870, entitled An act to revise, consolidate, and amend. the 
statutes relating to patnis and copyrights, for the extension of patents granted 
prior to March 2, 1861;” and if, 1 — such hearing. the Commissioner should be 
satisfied that the said William G. Badlong, without neglect or fault upon his part, 
has failed to obtain from the use or sale.of his invention or discovery a reasonable 
remuneration for the time, ingenuity, and expense bestowed upon it and the intro- 
duction of it into use, and that it js just and Topar, having due regard to the pub- 
lic interest, that the time of the patent should e so extended, the said Commis- 
sioner shall make a certificate upon said reissue patent renewing and extending 
the same to the said William G. Budlong, his executors, administrators, or as- 
signs, for the term of seven years from June 30, 1879: Provided, That no person 
shall be held liable for the infringement of said patent, if extended, for making 
use of said invention between the time of the expiration of the extended term of 
said laro patent and prior to the date of extension : And provided further, That 
no prior assignee or purchaser of an interest, legal or equitable, in said patented 
— man 8 any interest therein by virtue of an extension of said pat - 
ent under this act. 


Mr. ERRETT. I move that the bill be referred to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Mr. SPOONER. Lask that the bill be placed on its passage. A 
precisely similar bill was referred to the House Committee on Pat- 
ents, and that committee unanimously reported in favor of the bill 
something over three months ago. It is a meritorious case. The 
report of the House committee is very brief. If the House desires to 
hear it I ask that it may be read. It will take but three minutes 

Mr. COX, of New York. I do not believe in extending any of these 
patents. Iam in favor of the motion to refer to the Committee on 
Patents. But if I have the floor, I move to lay the bill on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion to lay the bill on the 
table takes precedence. 

Mr. SPOONER. Before the vote is taken I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be read. 

Objection was made. 

The question being taken on the motion to lay the bill on the 
table, there were—ayes 44, noes 49. 

So (further count not being called for) the motion was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER ie tempore. The question recurs on the motion 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to refer the bill to the Commit- 
tee on Patents. 

Mr. ERRETT. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Is that motion debatable ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I yield to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island to have the report read, simply saying this 

Mr. VALENTINE. The motion to refer is withdrawn. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I renew the motion to refer the bill. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will deal fairly with my friend from 
Rhode Island, and am willing the report should be read; but I wish 
to say this in advance of the reading of the report—— 

Mr. SIMONTON. Is the motion to refer debatable ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion to refer is debatable. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York yields 
to 8 gentleman from Rhode Island to allow him to have the report 


re 

Mr. COX, of New York. I want to say one thing in advance before 
I og It is this: a law exists as to patents. Every one knows 
what that law is. Some seventeen years have aiapeod since this pat- 
ent was granted. Itis in the interest of the people of this country, 
especially the men who use inventions, that there should be no ex- 
tension of patents of any kind.. I never voted for one. In 1865 I re- 
ported a code extending the time for all patents two and a half years 
more. It was intended by that code d that law at that time that 
no more extensions should be granted by Congress. Tiere might be 
cases evoked here and there where equities come in, but all equities 
should be determined underagenerallaw. Therefore, whatevermay 
be the nature of this report, however much of equity may appear in 
the case, I believe on these matters in standing upon a principle aud 
refusing by special legislation to extend these patents. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It has been nineteen years instead of seventeen 
years, ss the gentleman from New York stated, since the patent was 

nted. 

Mr. SPOONER. I ask that the report be now read. 

The Clerk read the report, as follows: 

The Committee on Patents, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 4095) for 
the relief of William G. Budlong. have considered the same, and report: 

William G. Budlong, of Providence, Rhode Island, a mechanic, obtained lettera 
patent on the 12th of May, 1863, for an improvement in shoe-pegging machinery. 

As shown by his statement, which is corroborated as to the main facts by other 
evidence, the invention is one of great ingenuity, value, and importance. 
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It consists in an apparatus to drive the peg by a blow similar to the one given 
by a hammer in the hands of a shoemaker, 
Up to the time of this invention the most approved method was to press th 


the 
by means of a cam into the hole previously e, the diameter of which had 11 
equal to the square of the peg used, to prevent the when so fo; from break- 
ing or brooming. The leather which formed the sole was required to be in a damp 
or wet state; consequently the only holding power was caused by shrinkage of 
the leather as it became dry, which caused a friction or adhesion to the sides of 


the peg. 

When the sole became dry the shrinkage of the leather often displaced the peg 
so much as to separate it completely from the inner sole and cause the peg to pro- 
ject beyond the sole. 

This pra was reissued February 29, 1876. Budlong. from lack of means, was 
namie bring his invention into general use, and failed to induce others to assist 
rim. 

He used all reasonable efforts to introduce it, but withont success, putting into 
the invention and expending in his efforts to realize from the same his entire 
earnings for the past twenty years, except the amount absolutely required for the 


ge N of his * 
The entire right in the patent is vested in said Budlong, who now has assur- 
ance of assistance to manufacture and introduce his invention if the patent is 


extended. 
No machine of his is in operation, and the public has never been taxed for the 
improvement, 
favorable report on this application was made to the House of Kepresentatives 
at the last session. 
We think the inventor should derive a reasonable reward for the benefit he has 
conferred upon the public, and theretore recommend the passage of the bill. 


Mr. SPOONER. I simply want to say in reply to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cox] that I agree with him that the general 
rule he has stated may be a correct one. Iam sure I express the 
feeling of the Committee on Patents of this House when I say they 
join with me in that conviction. It has been the policy of that 
committee to scrutinize critically each of these applications for an 
opportunity to seek an extension of a patent. The committee has 
proceeded very carefully in the consideration of each of those cases, 
and has in no case been inclined to grant the application unless it 
has seemed to be a singularly meritorious one. That this case is of 
that character, and founded upon the strongest equities, is abun- 
dautly shown by the report which has just been read. Were it not 
of that character, neither I nor the committee would have urged its 
favorable consideration. 

In this case Mr. Budlong is a poor mechanic of my native city, 
who invented this machine, which as is now believed is well adapted 
for the for which it was intended. It produces excellent 
work of adurable character. Mr. Budlong was unable to obtain 
assistance whereby to manufacture these machines and put them upon 
the market. As is stated in the report, the public has never been 
taxed for this invention; it has paid nothing for it, and this inventor 
has received nothing from the sale of his invention. He has expended 
all his spare earnings in order to bring it to a point where it might 
be a successful invention. I trust the House will consider this bill 
upon its merits, and not say because the 3 principles enunci- 
ated by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] are correct that 
therefore this meritorious inventor should not be permitted to have 
the relief which is sought to be given by this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the motion to 
refer the bill to the Committee on Patents. 

aes question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 57, 
noes 38. 

So (no further count being called for) the bill was accordingly re- 
ferred to the Committee on Patents. 


SURVEYORS AND INSPECTORS. 


The next business on the Sparas table was the bill (S. No. 376) 
to amend section 2763 of the Revised Statutes, relating to the use of 
steam-lannches in going on board of vessels; which was read a first 
and second time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, dc., That section 2763 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, 
amended by inserting after the word boats the words or steam-launches.” 


neg rc oma of Massachusetts. Let somebody tell us about 
this bill. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I want to hear thereport read or some explana- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. WARD. I move that the bill be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is right. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. If anybody knows anything 
about the bill and will explain it, it may be that we would all be 
willing to passit. Isu t that the section of thestatutes proposed 
to be amended be read, in order that we may understand what the 
bill is about. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The collector of each district may, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, provide and employ such small open row and sail boats, and persons to 
serve in them, as shall be necessary for the use of the surveyors and inspectors in 
getting on board of vessels and otherwise for the better detection of fraud. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Isuppose the words ‘‘orsteam 
launches” are to be inserted after the words“ row and sail boats,” 

Mr. WARD. I think the bill had better be referred. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill was accordingly referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


CREEK ORPHAN FUND. 
Mr. DEERING submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill of the Senate No. 126, to reimburse the Creek 
Orphan fand, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Honses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its di ment to the amendments of the House 
to said bill, and agree to the same with the following amendments, namely: 

Strike out in line 1 of said amendment fifty-one thousand and insert in lieu 
thereof forty-seven thousand five hun 55 

Strike out in line 11 of said amendment the words Creek orphans" and insert 
in lieu thereof Creeks who were orphans on the 24th day of March, 1832." 

Insert after the word ‘ act,” in line 21 of said amendment, the following: Un- 
less in the judgment of the President it shall be for the best interest of said orphans 
or their heirs that the same, in whole or in part, be deposited in the Treasury to 
their credit, as now provided by law for Indian trust funds, and the interest thereon 
only to be paid to the actual beneficiaries under this net.“ 

And add at the end of said amendment the following: But nothing in this act 
contained shall be construed to prevent the United States from asserting its right 
to bereimbursed by the Creek Nation in any future settlement therewith the fur- 
ther sum of $106,799.68, expended by the United States out of the Creek orphan 
fund for the support of loyal Creek refugees; ” and the House agree to the same, 

N. C. DEERING, 

D. C. HASKELL, 

OLIN WELLBORN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

JAMES H. SLATER, 

H. L. DAWES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I hope there will be some explanation of this re- 
port. 4 , 

Mr. DEERING. There is a written statement accompanying the 

report of the committee of conference, which I ask to have read. 
The statement was read, as follows: 

The conferees on the part of the House submit the following statement : 

The first amendment reduces the original amount named in the bill in the sum 
of pus —5 sum having been recently credited by the Government to the Creek 
orphan fund. 

Che second amendment is simply a change of phraseology. 

The third amendment leaves it discretionary with the President to pay the en- 
tire amount to the orphans or only the interest as it shall accrue. 

The fourth amendment states that it is not the purpose of the bill to prevent the 
United States from asserting its rights to be reimbursed by the Creek Nation in 
any future settlement therewith in case it shall Sop that the $106,799.68 expended 
for the Creek refugees should be paid by said Indians. 

N. C. DEERING, 


D. C. HASKELL, 
OLIN WELLBORN. 

The report of the committee of conference was adopted. 

Mr. DEERING moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS, COLORADO. 

The next business on the Speaker's table was the bill (S. No. 25) to 
enable the State of Colorado to take lands in lieu of the sixteenth and 
thirty-sixth sections found to be mineral lands, and to secure to the 
State of Colorado the benefit of the act of July 2, 1862, entitled 
„An act donating public lands to the several States and Territories 
which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts.” 

The bill was read in full. 

Mr. ANDERSON. 1 move that that bill be now put on its pas- 
sage. 

r. HOLMAN. I make a point of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The bill conveys lands which under existing law 
would not accrue to the State of Colorado. I make the point of or- 
der that it must be considered by the appropriate committee of the 


House, 
The Chair thinks the point of order 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is well taken. 

Mr. RYAN. I ask that the bill be allowed to remain on the Speak- 
er’s table, as the Representative from Colorado is not now present. 
Mr. VALENTINE. Let the bill be passed over for the present. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 
WILLIAM I. WHITE, 
The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 146) 
for the relief of William L. White. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to andit and allow the claim of William L. White for actual 
services performed by him as a clerk in the land office at Oregon City, Oregon, un- 
der contract with the register and the receiver thereof, to the amount of $1,333.33% 
the balance due on said contract, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
seas to pay the same out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 


Mr. RANDALL. I make a point of order on that bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. I hope the 1 e will not insist upon his 
point of order, but allow the bill to pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order being made 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask that the bill be allowed to retain its place 
upon the Speaker’s table. 

There was no objection. 

HELEN M. SCHOLEFIELD. 
The next business on the Speaker's table was the bill (S. No. 249) 
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for the relief of Helen M. Scholefield; which was read a first and 
second time, 

Mr. RANDALL. I make a point of order on this bill. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. Lask for the present consideration of the bill. 
If the gentleman will hear a statement, or will listen to the reading 
of the report, I think he will not make a point of order. 

Mr. RANDALL. I am willing to reserve the point until the re- 
port is read. 

Mr. RAY. Isend to the desk the report on a House bill similar 
to this. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I have here the Senate report. 

The Clerk read the report. 

Mr. RANDALL. I must insist on my point of order. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. If the gentleman will not withdraw the point 
of order, I ask unanimous consent that the bill retain its place on the 
Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to allowing the 
bill to retain its place on the Speaker's table! 

Mr. RANDALL. There is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is sustained, and 
the bill will be referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. HISCOCK.. I hope the House will not adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to, there being—ayes 43, noes 68. 


AMENDMENT OF REVISED STATUTES. 


Mr. SPRINGER, by unanimous consent, reported back from the 
Committee on Printing the bill (H. R. No, 6800) to amend section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes; which, with the accompanying report, 
was ordered to be printed, and recommitted. 

Mr. KLOTZ. I ask unanimous consent to offer a resolution for 
(Cries of “ Regular order!”] 


JOHN M. M’CLINTOCK. 


The next business on the Speaker's table was the bill (S. No. 672) 
for the relief of John M. McClintock ; which was read a first and 
second time. 

Mr. MCLANE. I ask for the present consideration of this bill. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I make a point of order on the bill. 

Mr. McLANE. There is a unanimous report from the Committee 
on Ways and Means of this House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana makes 
a point of order on the bill. 

Mr. TALBOTT. It is too late. 

The SPEAKER tempore. The Chair thinks the point of order 
does not come too HA The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is that the bill makes an 7 oa tes and 
must receive its first consideration in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MCLANE. Does the gentleman from Indiana know what the 
bill is? It is simply to refund taxes ape pna It has not been 
the practice to make points of order on any bills of this character. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think my friend from Maryland misapprehends 
this bill a little. 

Mr. MCLANE. Oh, no; I do not. If the gentleman from Indiana, 
before insisting upon his point of order, will allow me a word, I wish 
to say that I introduced and had referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means a bill similar to this. It isto refund taxes paid by a bag- 
gage expressman who was assessed as anexpressman. The decision 
of the Treasury Department in all such cases has been that a bag- 
gage expressman is not liable to such taxation; and wherever the 
tax has been assessed and paid it has been refunded. No question 
has ever been made as to refunding to these baggage expressmen 
taxes assessed upon them as expressmen. 


reference. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Indiana 
insist on his point of order? 
Mr. HO I trust that the bill will be again read, reserving 


the right to make the point of order. 

Mr. MCLANE. I donot wish to have any difficulty with my friend 
from Indiana, and therefore I am perfectly willing that the bill be 
again read; but I submit to him and to the Chair that as a matter 
of right it is too late for him to make the point of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have been reserving it all the time. 

Mr. RANDALL, The gentleman made the point of order as soon 
as the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair holds that the point was 
made in time. The gentleman from Indiana sought the floor at the 
same time with the gentleman from Maryland. If the gentleman 
insists upon his point of order the Chair is ready to rule upon it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As a matter of fairness to the gentleman from 
Maryland, perhaps, as well as to myself, I am willing that the bill 
be again read, reserving the right to make the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asksthat the bill be 


again read, reserving the right to make the point of order. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The bill was again read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Indiana 
insist on his point of order? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I thoughtI might have misapprehended the char- 


2 of this bill, but I find I did not. I must insist on the point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman insists on the point 
of order, the billis clearly liable to it, and must goto the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar. It is so referred. 


COMPENSATIONS OF INSPECTORS OF HULLS, ETC, 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 843) 
amending section 4414, of the Revised Statutes, fixing the compen- 
sation of inspectors of hulls and boilers in the districts of Michigan 
and Superior, within the State of Michigan; which was read a fret 
and second time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, G. That section 4414 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
is hereby amended by stri out the fourth paragraph of said section, and b 
inserting in the fifth T the words Michigan, Superior,” after the word 
5 Suren is 5” also by s g out the seventh paragraph of said section the word 

or. 


Mr. RANDALL. I reserve the point of order until I can know 
something about it. 

Mr. HUBBELL. Allow me to make a statement. 

Mr. RANDALL. I reserve the right to make the point of order 
until I hear from the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Is there any report on the subject? 

Mr. HUBBELL. There is. : 

Mr. COX, of New York. Suppose we have it read; otherwise we 
cannot understand the bill. 

Mr. HUBBELL. A similar bill has been before the Committe on 
Commerce and it was favorably reported by that committee. I 
would like to have that report read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Commerce,to whom was referred the bill (H.R. No. 6237) amend- 
ing section 4414 of the Revised Statutes, fixing the compensation of inspectors 
of hulls and boilers in the districts of Michigan and Superior, within the State of 
Michigan, having considered the same, submit the following report: 

The object of this bill is to increase the salaries of the | inspectors of steam- 
boats in the district of Michigan and Superior, in the former of which the salary 
now allowed by law is $900, and in the latter ; annum. An examination 
into the salaries paid for this service will show, first, that they are unequal, and 
that in the cases above mentioned they are not adequate compensation for the serv- 
ice performed. The committee, to substantiate this statement, attach hereto 
letters from the Secretary of the and from the supervising inspector- 
general, which so clearly make the fact above stated appear, and so clearly show 
the necessity of the legislation pro; , that without farther comment they re- 
port the bill back to the House with a recommendation that it do pass. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, June 26, 1882. 


Sin: In accordance with the request contained in your letter of the 24th instant, 
I transmit herewith copies of Department letter, dated March 14, 1882, and letters 
of the supervising inspector-general of steam-vessels, dated January 14 and 19, 
1882, respectively, all addressed to Senator Ferny, of Michigan, and referring to 
proposed lo lation increasing the salaries of the local inspectors of steam-vessels 
e districts of Michigan and Superior. 
Very respectfully, 
CHARLES J. FOLGER, 
Secretary. 


Hon. Jay A. HunnzlL, House of Representatives. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, March 14, 1882. 


Sim: T transmit copies of letter heretofore sent to you by one of the heads of 
divisions in this Department. 

It is apparent that the duties required of these inspectors call for mechanical 
skill. for education in theory, and for integrity of character, and these qualities 
should have an adequate compensation. T will not undertake to say that $1,500 is 
that, or is less, or is more than that. I will say that the pay of this class of ob 
cers in different districts is unequal, and shonld be made Tike, either by a redus 
tion of that of some or an increase of that of others. 

Respectfully, &c., 
CHARLES J. FOLGER, 
Secretary. 
Hon. T. W. Ferny, United States Senate. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE SUPERVISING IxsrECTOR-GENERAL OF STEAMBOATS, 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1882 

Sm: In pe Fy to the request you made verbally to me for my opinion npon 
the salaries of the local inspectors of steam-vessels in the district of Michigan, I 
have the honor to inform you that in the annual report from this office for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1881, Lex pressed the following general opinion, which appears 
to be specially applicable to the subject of your request: 

This being a service (steamboat inspection) involving life and death, 2323 
in its officers should be encouraged by proper remuneration, and no officer capable 
of satisfactorily performing the duties it requires should receive a compensation 
less than $1, per annum.” 

According to said report the district of Michigan inspected for the year 1881 one 
hundred and thirty-nine vessels, at salaries of $900 per annum, while there are five 
districts at salaries of $2,000, and three at $1,500, in each of which fewer vessels 
are inspected than in the Michi district. 

These facts appear to be conclusive as to the justice and proprie 
8 vou 1 propose to section 4414, Revised Statutes, placing Mich: 
of $1, ries. 


of the amend- 
in the list 


supe 74S: A; DUMONT, 
Hon. T. W. Ferry, United States Senate. R 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Orrick SUPERVISING INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF STEAMBOATS, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1882. 
Sin: In response to the request you made verbally to me for my opinion u 
the salaries ofthe 1 on 4 ae 
the honor to inform you that in the annual report from 


or, I have 


oċal inspectors of steamboats in the district of Su 
for the fiscal 


this office 
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year ended June 30, 1880, I expressed the following general opinion, which appears 

to be specially applicable to the 3 of your request: 

This being a service (steamboat inspection) involving life and death, integrity 
in its officers should be encouraged by proper remuneration, and no officers capa- 
ble of 5 performing the duties it requires should receive a compensa- 

tion less than $1,500 per annum.” 

According to the report for the year ended June 30, 1881, the Marquette or Su- 
perior district, at salary of $800 per annum, inspected during said year sixty ves- 
sels, which is one more than a district which receives $1,500 salaries, and but two 
less than another district which receives $2,000 salaries. 

These facts appear to be conclusive as to the justice and oon of the amend- 
ment you pro in section 4414, Revised Statutes, placing the Superior district 
in the list of $1,500 salaries. 


Very respectfally, 


supa AS, A; DUMONT. 

Hon. T. W. Fenny, United States Senate. „ 

Mr. RANDALL. I insist on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is liable to the point of order; and 
if insisted on it will have to go to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HUBBELL. I ask that it be allowed to remain on the Speak- 
er’s table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the bill will remain on the Speaker's table. 


ELLA CARROLL, FORMERLY ELLA LONG. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 997) 
for the relief of Ella Carroll, formerly Ella Long; which was read a 
first and second time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That all the right, title, and interest of the United States in 
and to the following-described estate, situate, being, and pg. tog the city of 
Washington and District of Columbia, known and designated on the public plat 
or plan of said city as lot numbered 3, in square numbered 530, be, and the same 
hereby are, ted and conveyed to Ella Carroll, formerly Ella Long, illegiti- 
mate child of Daniel Long, deceased, her heirs and assigns forever. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I ask the consideration of that bill at the present 
time. It has been considered by the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House, and I will send the report to the Clerk's desk to be read 
as it will explain the facts. It has been passed by the Senate several 
times. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the memorial of Ella 
8 formerly Ella Long, having had the same under consideration, submit the 

0 lowing 2 

On the goth of November, 1869, lot numbered 3, in square numbered 530, in the 
city of Washington, District of Colambia, was purchased and caused to be con- 
veyed by Daniel Long in fee-simple to Jeremiah D. Long, who died unmarried, 
intestate, and without issue. Said Jeremiah D. Long and Ella Long, (now Ella 
Carroll) were children of Daniel Long and Margarite laggerty, who cohabited as 
man and wife for nineteen years, but were never marri The parents are both 


dead. 
Under the law tenes . be, the District of Columbia, illegitimate children have 
eee those of their own body, and this property has escheated to the 


The memorialist asks that the right, title, and interest of the United States thus 
acquired to the land in SNe may be conveyed to her, she being the natural 
sister of said Jeremiah D. Long, the only living child or representative of the 
said Daniel Long and Ma te Haggerty. 

Your committee are of the opinion that the prayer of said memoralist should 
a and they submit the accompanying bill, with a recommendation that 

o pass. : 


The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BRIGGS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pe and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ACCEPTED DRAFTS, ETC., IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was joint resolution (S. 
R. No. 28) relative to certain accepted drafts and other papers in the 
Department of State; which was read a first and second time: 

Resolved, de., That the neers ae State be, and he hereby is, directed to de- 
liver to the person justly entitled to the ion thereof one draft for the sum 
of $8,950, dated New York, Fp Sod 2, 1859, and drawn by Santiago Vidauri, gov- 
ernor of Nuevo Leon and uila, by I io Gulinda, agent, on J. M. Mata, 
Mexican minister, Was! District of Columbia, and accepted by said J. M. 
Mata and made payable the Bank of the Republic, New York, and all other 

pers relating to said draft, the same having been deposited in the Department 

y error: Provided, That a copy of said draft, with all the indorsements and pro- 
tests, if any, thereon, shall be retained by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to reserve the point of order until there 
has been some explanation of this joint resolution. I hope if there 
be any gentleman in charge of the bill he will explain the facts. 
As it reads it is impossible to understand it. 

The SPEAKER pe tempore. The Chair does not understand this 
joint resolution is liable to a point of order. 

5 MAN. We could not understand why these drafts are in 
the State Department and why they are to be returned. 

The SP. R tempore. The Chair is informed that a similar 
bill was reported by a committee of this House and ison the Private 
Calendar. It is to restore a draft deposited in mistake in the De- 
partment of State. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does the bill provide for filing a duplicate draft? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It does not. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does it require the filing of a bond? Let the 
last proviso be read. 


The proviso was read, as follows: 


Provided, That a copy of said draft, with all the indorsements and protests, if 
any, thereon, shall be retained by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move the joint resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 


G. W. THOMPSON AND OTHERS. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (S. No. 101) 
for the relief of G. W. Thompson and others; which was read a first 
and second time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, do., That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to consider the claims of G. W. Thompson & Co.. 
of Pennsylvania; J. M. Atherton & Co., C. Miller & Bro., and W. 5. Hume, of 
Kentucky; Harrison & Small, of Tennessee; C. Dodsworth, of Ohio, and N. S. 
Chouteau, surety for H. H. Bodemann, of Missouri, for tax paid on excess of ma- 
terials, or for deticiency, and to refund the same, or such ts thereof as fall with- 
in the principles of the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Stoll vs. Pep. 


per, and in accordance with the provisions of section 6 of an act entitled “ An act 


to amend the laws relating to internal revenue,” approved March 1, 1879: Provided, 
That the we allowedand paid under the provisions of this act shall 
not exceed 40. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I make the point of order that 
that bill should have its first consideration in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CARLISLE, I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
this bill has been considered by the Committee on Ways and Means 
in the last Congress and also in the present Congress, and I believe 
it passed the House once. 

Mr. HUBBELL. It passed the Senate twice. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It is a very proper bill, and I think it onght to 


be passed. 

the SPEAKER pro tem Does the gentleman from Illinois in- 
sist upon the point of order? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Let the bill be again reported ; I 
did not catch the exact wording of it from the reading of the Clerk, 
and would like to have it read. 

The bill was again read. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope the gentleman from Illinois will withdraw 
the point of order. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Is that reported by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. HUBBELL, It was the unanimous report of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Such bills have been sent to the 
Committee of the Whole heretofore on the point of order. If no other 
gentleman desires to raise an objection to the bill I will withdraw 
the point of order upon it so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. ERRETT. I want to amend the bill by adding to it thename 
of Henry Large iN and increasing the total amount to $9,121.08. 

Mr. TOWNSH SND, of Illinois. I make the point of order against 
the amendment. 


Fork WHITE. Would it be in order to have an explanation of this 
i 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Unless there is some explanation 
given of this amendment I shall make the point of order against it. 
It strikes me that the bill itself ought to have a full explanation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks it is too late to 
object now, as the bill is before the House for consideration. 

WNSHEND, of Illinois. But the objection can be made to 
the amendment. Now here is an amendment that is proposed to be 
inserted without explanation or any evidence that it has been con- 
sidered at all. 

Mr. ERRETT. But it has been. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. It strikes me that it would be a 
very improper system to legislate upon if we allowed such amend- 
ments as this to come in here without explanation or without favor- 
able action from some committee. 

Mr. HUBBELL, If the gentleman will let the report of the com- 
mittee be read an explanation will be found in that which I am sure 
will be satisfactory. 

Mr. WILLIS. There is no objection to the bill, as I understand it, 
which is already before the House for consideration. The objection 
of the gentleman from Illinois applies only to the amendment. 

Mr. HUBBELL. Let the report be read. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois.. Unless there has been favorable 
action by some committee upon that amendment, I make the point 
of order upon it. I also make the point of order that there is a bill 
of similar nature pending before the House, introduced, I believe, 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania himself. 

Mr. ERRETT. It stands precisely on the same basis as the pend- 
ing bill. It has been considered and favorably reported upon by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
will submit his amendment in writing. 

å nE ERRETT. Then I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


After the word “company,” in the fifth line, insert the words “ and Henry Large, 
jr.” Also at the close of the bill, strike out $8,654.40 and insert $9,121.08. 
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Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Upon that amendment I make the 
point of order, but will reserve it to hear any explanation the gen- 
tleman may see proper to make in connection with it. 

Mr. VALENTINE. This is not a general appropriation, and the 
point of order is not good. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I am perfectly willing to hear the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ERRETT. All of these claims provided for in this bill arise 
nnder a decision of the Supreme Court decided in the case of Soll vs. 
Pepper, where it was held that the assessments were illegal and 
should have been refunded. In this case an assessment was made 
against the party for the use of eight distilling tubs when only six 
were employed. The Supreme Court decided that the tax was ille- 
gal, being upon an excess of material; but the claim for refunding 
was not made until after the two years allowed by law, and there- 
fore the money could not be paid back by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Has this amendment been consid- 
ered by any committee of the House ? 

Mr. ERRETT. Yes; the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Did they make a favorable report 
npon it 

Mtr, ERRETT. They did report it favorably and unanimously? 
ee ane of Illinois. Then why is it not incorporated 
in the bi ; 

Mr. ERRETT. Because this bill has not been before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means at all. A similar bill was before the Com- 
mitte on Ways and Means, on which they reported. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. If the amendment stands upon the 
same footing as the other items embodied in the bill, I withdraw the 
objection. 

Mr. WHITE. I would like to have some explanation of this mat- 
ter. If I correctly heard the bill read, there is a clause in the bill 
which gives this $8,000 practically on account of a law passed in 1879. 
Now, ikI understand it, the claim antedates this law, and these whisky 
men are coming here to take advantage of a Democratic law passed 
in 1870. I think the Committee on Ways and Means therefore ought 
to explain the facts in connection with this matter a little more fully. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague is mistaken—I was 
about to say as usual; but he is certainly mistaken. The claims em- 
braced in this bill have no reference whatever to the law of 1879. 

Mr. WHITE. The bill so reports. I ask the Chair to allow it to 
be again read. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The law of 1879, which he says seems to have a 
connection with this matter, made provision or allowance for leakage 
and evaporation in warehouses. But these parties were assessed and 
compelled to pay tax on account of an “excess of material” used. 
That is to say it was found that they had used more material than 
ought to have been required, according to the surveys of the distill- 
eries, to produce the given amount of spirits. The United States 
Supreme Court decided in the case of Stoll vs. Pepper, 7 Otto, that 
under the law such an assessment was illegal and that the internal- 
revenue authorities had no right to compel a man to pay a tax on 
that which had not been produced. 

That is all there is in this bill. It is simply to refund to these par- 
ties the amount of tax which they were compelled to pay by a de- 
cision of the Internal-Revenue Department upon spirits which had 
not even been produced at the distilleries at all; and it has no con- 
nection with the statute my colleague has alluded to. 

Mr. WHITE. Why then say $8,000 is to be paid out in accordance 
with the provisions of the statute of 1879? 

Mr. C SLE. That is not the statute to which the gentleman 
refers. 

Mr. WHITE. I do not refer to any particular statute. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I understood the gentleman to say this was based 
on the provisions of some statute passed 8 the Democratic Congress 
in A and I supposed he referred to the law which allowed for 

eakage. 

Mr. WHITE. It seems it is the gentleman, my colleague, who has 
the leakage proposition in his mind. Isaid nothingabout that. But 
1 said this, and I adhere to it, that this bill asks us to give $8,000 to 
the distillers largely on account of a law passed in 1879. Now their 
claim antedates that law. I make this point: Can the distillers come 
in here and ask us to pay them a certain amount under a law that 
was enacted after that amount was due the Government? 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman is mistaken. Does he hold it to 
be just and correct that these men should be compelled to pay taxes 
on spirits that never were produced ? 

Mr. WHITE. Not at all. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is all there is in this bill. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I can explain exactly the effect 
of the law of 1879. The law of 1879 referred to is not the leakage act 
but another. It provides“ that no tax shall be remitted or refunded 
under the provisions of this section upon any assessment made prior 
to January 1, 1874.“ That is the law of 1879 found in a proviso in 


section 6 of that act which was approved March 1, 1879. This only 


extends the provisions of that law to these cases which occurred 
prior to the limitations fixed by the act of 1879, and where, aecord- 
ing to the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Stoll vs. Pep- 
per, the assessments were erroneous and illegal. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. ERRETT. } 

The amendment was agreed to. A 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HUBBELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ROBESON. I move that the House take a recess until eight 
o'clock this evening, the session of this evening being assigned to 
business of the Pensions Committees. 

Mr. KLOTZ. I desire to introduce a resolution for reference. I 
ask the gentleman to yield to me. 

Mr. ROBESON. I yield to the gentleman. 

PAY OF CAPITOL POLICE. 

Mr. KLOTZ, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolution 
(H. R. No. 281) to pay the Capitol police one month’s extra pay ; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Accounts, and ordered to be printed. 

DEFICIENCY—FEES OF DISTRICT ATTORNEYS. 

Mr. HISCOCK, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported 
a joint resolution (H. R. No. 282) manag an appropriation to sup- 
ply a deficiency in the appropriation for fees of district attorneys of 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882; which was 
read a first and second time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I demand the previous question on the passage 
of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, & c., That to supply a deficiency in the appropriation for fees of dis- 
trict attorneys of the Uni States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, the 


sum of $60,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trust there will be some information given about 
this. 


Mr. HISCOCK. The explanation is this: the gentleman from 
Indiana will recall the law as to the payment of district attorneys. 
They are paid from their fees to a given amount; but the fees are 
turned into the Treasury, and the money has to be appropriated to 
pay emer attorneys their compensation. The accounts for the year 
1882 show clearly there is this amount of deficiency which is asked 
for in this joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


p: > 
Mr. HISCOCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to suggest in the event of the naval ap- 
33 bill coming back with Senate amendments that an order 
be entered to print the bill as amended. Lask unanimous consent 
for that purpose. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would suggest that the order for the business 
this evening be changed so as to allow that motion to be made. The 
gentleman cannot properly enter a motion to print those amend- 
ments until they are received. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] The chair hears 


none. 

Mr. ROBESON. I wish to add to the suggestion of the gentleman 
from New York that by unanimous consent it be a that the 
nayal bill, when it comes here from the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. RANDALL. It is not strictly in order to move to refer a bill 
that is not in ion of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. RANDALL. I think it would be better to vary the order for 
to-night’s session, so that that motion may be made to-night. 

Mr. ROBESON. Then we would have to come here to make the 
motion. 

Mr. RANDALL. If the gentleman from New Jersey is not here 
to make the motion I will be here to make it for him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Will the gentleman from New Jersey 
state his request again? 

Mr. ROBESON. It is that if the naval appropriation bill comes 
from the Senate this evening with amendments the amendments be 
printed, and the bill and amendments referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANDALL. There is. [After a pause.] I withdraw my ob- 
jection, but this is not a proper form of proceeding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will again ask if there is 
. to the request of the gentleman from New Jersey. 

'here was no objection. 
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PUBLICATION OF THE TENTH CENSUS. 

Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee on 3 reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. No. 2151) to provide 
for the publication of the Tenth Census; which was recommitted to 
the Committee on Printing, and, with the accompanying report, or- 


dered to be printed. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. West, for one week from August 1, on account of impor- 
tant business. 
To Mr. Onrn, indefinitely, on account of ill health. 


SALE OF PROPERTY IN WALLABOUT BAY. 
On motion of Mr. BLISS, by unanimous pert the 
on Public pungs and Grounds was dischar; 
consideration of the joint resolution (H. R. No. 
sale of property in Wallabout Bay to the ci 
pk we ee and the same was referred to 


Committee 
the further 

providing for the 
of Brooklyn for mar- 
e Committee on Naval 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. PEELLE, by unanimous consent, leave was 
gen to withdraw (for C. McDougall) documents accompanying the 

ill to fix the rank and pay of medical purveyor second session, 
Forty-fifth Congress. 

Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave for the withdrawal from the 
files of the House of the petition and papers in the case of the heirs 
of Davidson and others. 


PETER TARGARONA. 


Mr. BUCHANAN, from the Committee on Claims, by unanimous 
consent, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill 
(H. R. No. 1593) for the relief of Peter Targarona; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, and 
the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


MARY S. STONE. 


Mr. BUCHANAN also, from the same committee, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No, 4482) for the 
relief of Mrs. 8. Stone, administratrix; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, and the 
accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


DR. WALTER REED. 


Mr. BUCHANAN also, from the same committee, reported back ad- 
versely the bill (H. R. No. 4194) for the relief of Dr. Walter Reed; 
which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered to 
be printed. 

ROBERT RICHARDSON, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I now ask consent for the present considera- 
tion of a resolution introduced by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALDRICH] for the relief of one of the employés of the House, and 
reported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The resolution as proposed to be 
amended will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay Robert Richardson for services as messenger p the 
Clerk's office, out of the contingent fund of the House of Representatives, the dif- 
ference between the pay of received by him and that of messenger, from 
the 23d day of January, 1876, to the 13th day of October, 1877, $826.29. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Is this reported by a committee of the House? 

8 Mr. SPRINGER. It is a report from the committee without objec- 
10m. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. BUCHANAN moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and 
also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


WILLIAM G. BUDLONG. 


Mr. SPOONER. I ask consent that the order of the House made 
this afternoon, referring to the Committee on Patents Senate bill 
No. 375, for the relief of William G. Budlong, be vacated, and that 
the bill be allowed to remain on the Speakers table. 

Mr. RANDALL. I object; the bill is now in a safe place. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion of 
the gentleman from New Raced A Sera ROBESON, I that the House now 
take a recess until eight o’clock this evening. 

Mr. KNOTT. I would like to have a definite understanding as to 
what business will be transacted at this evening’s session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is a regular evening session for the 
consideration of pension business. 

4 5 ee are it is to be for pensions exclusively let us under- 
aud it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that the busi- 
ness set down for the evening session on Friday last was postponed 
until the session of to-night. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to bring forward a merely formal matter 
for consideration, which has been reported on for four years. 

Many MEMBERS. order, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is the motion for a 
recess. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at four o’clock and 
forty minutes p.m.) the House took a recess until eight o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at eight o’clock 
p. m., the Speaker in the chair. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate further insisted on its amendments, 
disagreed to by the House, to the bill (H. R. No. 6244) making ap- 
propriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other 
p ; and requested a further conference on the di ing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate Mr. ALLISON, Mr. Dawes, and Mr. Davis of 
West Virginia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
pears geen in which the concurrence of the House was requested, 
the bill co . No. 6616) making bo de tea for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The SPEAKER. In pursuance of the order made to-day in refer- 
ence to the naval appropriation bill, just received from the Senate 
with amendments, the Chair will direct that the bill with the Senate 
amendments numbered be printed and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

E. G. HOFFMAN, 


Mr. PARKER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. No. 547) grant- 
ing a pension to E. G. Hoffman, late a captain of the One hundred 
and sixty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteers. 

Mr. BROWNE. I ask that that bill be now considered. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, the name of E. G. Hoffman, late a captain in the One hun- 
dred and sixty-fifth ö York Volunteers, and to pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month, to commence from the passage of this act, and to be in 
lieu of the pension he is now receiving. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


Mr. BROWNE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ANN LEDDY. 


Mr. PARKER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. No. 1680) 
granting a pension to Ann Leddy. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, dc., That a pension be, and the same is hereby, ted to Ann 
Leddy, widow of Thomas Leddy, late of Company B, se Ener Lew York Vol- 
unteers, United States Army, subject tothe rules of the office of the Commissioner 
of Pensions adopted in conformity with the laws. 


Mr. PRESCOTT. That is a very peculiar bill. 
accom) any ing this bill? 
Mr. KER. There is the report of the Senate Committee on 


Pensions, 
Mr. PRESCOTT. Let the report be read. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 1680) grant- 
ing a pension to Ann Leddy, have had the same under consideration, and report: 
t Ann Leddy is the widow of Thomas Leddy, who was a captain of Company 

B, Sixty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteers. 

The soldier was wounded in left arm at Fredericksburgh, Virginia, December 13, 
1862; also was wounded at Malvern Hill June 1, 1862, in right and left breast. The 
physician who attended him in his last sickness certifies— 

“That he has been the family physician of the soldier since 1866, and treated 
him during his last illness and at time of his death; that he was wounded in 
the left arm and over the heart. He always complained of the wound in the arm, 
which made him quite nervous; also the wound over the heart caused him much 
uneasiness. He at Fernandina, Florida, October 13, 1873, the immediate cause 
of his death being disease of the heart and lungs, which caused nervousness and 

and general debility.” 

No other evidence was to the Pension Office, and the widow's claim 
was rejected that the evidence did not show the cause of death had 
its origin in the service. Additional evidence was filed with the committee b; 
affidavit of James A. who says Nee doctor of medi- 
cine in the city of New York,” having “ grad as such at University of New 
York in 1848, and has since been actually engaged in his profession 

That in 1862 he was the assistant and acting — hen the Sixty-ninth Regi- 
ment State Volunteers of New York and was in said service at the battle of Fred- 
ericksburgh, Virginia, in the month of December of that year, when said battle 
occurred; that he was acquainted with Thomas Leddy, a captain in said regiment, 
and who participated in said battle ; that said 8 then and there wounded 
by a gunshot in his left arm, and also in the breast by a fragment of a shell; that 
deponent then and there attended said Leddy in his 3 N 

i ch continued to the time of 


author- 


Is there a report 


the wound in the arm produced pa: paralysis, whi 
his death in Florida about eight years since ; that this difficulty, together with the 
wound in the breast, which caused 


continuous spitting of blood, was the cause of 
Captain Leddy's death, as deponent verily eyes.” 
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Dr. Reed was the medical attendant of Leddy for several years after he left the 
Army, during which time Leddy was an inmate of St. Vincent's Hospital, New 
York city, in which he was a patient under treatment for his wounds and the 
disabilities incident to them. 

From these additional facts your committee are clearly of the opinion that the 
cause of Leddy's death did have its origin in the service, and therefore they rec- 
ommend that the bill do pass. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


assed. 
3 Mr. BROWNE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
AMOS CHAPMAN, 


Mr. CULLEN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. No. 1437) grant- 
ing a pension to Amos Chapman. 

e bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, do., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au. 

thorized and directed to place on the ee pue to the provisions and 


limitations of the pension laws, the name of Amos Chap of the Indian Terri- 


tory, late a scout under the immediate command of Colonel Nelson A. Miles, United 


States Army, said pensioner to be allowed the same as a private soldier for the loss 
of a leg. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


assed, 
* Mr. CULLEN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
SARAH SHEA. 


Mr. CULLEN also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. No. 703) 
granting a pension to Sarah Shea. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

it enacted, £c., That the Secre f the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
piers and directed to pince on 8 subject to the ee and 
limitations of the ion laws, the name of Sarah Shea, widow of William Shea, 
late a private in Company A, Second Regimeht United States Maryland Volun- 
teers. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


assed. 
= Mr. CULLEN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ANN ELIZABETH RODGERS. 


Mr. DAWES. I move to take from the Private Calendar for pres- 
ent consideration the bill (S. No. 1925) granting a pension to Ann 
Elizabeth Rodgers. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Ann Elizabeth Rodgers, widow of the 
late Rear-A, John Rodgers, and pay her a pension of $50 per month from and 
after the passage of this act, 


There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill; which was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, : : 

Mr. DAWES moyed to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ELIZABETH H. SPOTTS. 


Mr. DAWES. I move to take from the Private Calendar for pres- 
ent consideration the bill (S. No. 1796) for the relief of Elizabeth H. 
Spotts. f, > 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill; which was read, as follows: 

it enacted, ` Secre f the Interi d he is hereby, au- 
e unt dhesved te place on the Pension Toll the ame of Elisabeth H. BPO, 
widow of Rear-Admiral James H. Spotts, deceased, and pay her a pension of $50 per 
month from the passage of this act. 


Mr. HOLMAN. [I call for the reading of the report. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 1796) for the 
relief of Elizabeth H. Spotts, having considered the same, make the following 


report: 

Tear A dmhei James H. Spotts died in service March 9, 1882, from disease tracea- 
ble to his service, after forty-five years activeand faithful service. The claimant 
is his widow, and is left without ore pan means of support for herself and son. 

Con, by special act granted pensions at the rate of $50 per month to wid- 
ows of naval officers of 1 a rank, where the services of the deceased had been long 
and faithful, and where the widow's circumstances were necessitous. This case 
being similar to those in which such . of 
the bill is recommended an amendment striking out all after the word the," 
in line 7, and inserting the words passage of this act.” 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this report, which is very brief, does 
not seem to give any reasons why this pension should be granted 
except that this lady is the widow of an officer of high rank. It is 
stated, to be sure, in eral terms by way of conclusion that the 
hhusband’s death was the result of his service in the United States 


with the idea that during t 


Navy; but this is a mere deduction or conclusion; there is no fact 
stated on which the reference is based. There is no reason given 
why this pension was not granted in regular course under the law 
by the Commissioner of Pensions. It seems to be assumed in this re- 
port as a matter of course that a pension should be granted to the 
widow of every officer of high rank in the Army or Navy. 

I have always advocated the most liberal policy on the part of 
this Governmentin regard to pensions. I believe that the granting 
of a pension to the soldier or sailor himself or to his widow and or- 
phan children, where disability or death has resulted from service in 
the Army or Navy, is one of the very highest duties resting upon the 
Government. But I have never been able to understand why in such 
a country as ours, where something like democratic or republican 
sentiment is sup to underlie the fabric of Government, it is 
deemed proper to go even beyond the provisions of the general law 
and make such extraordinary discrimination between those who 
have served in the ranks and those who have been more fortunate 
and have held high grades of official position. 

Indeed early in the war I insisted that this policy which up to that 
time had not been marked onght to be reversed, and that in provid- 
ing for the widows of soldiers the Government should be equally con- 
siderate, whether the soldier was an officer or a private; that it was 
under just as much obligation morally and legally to provide for the 
comfortable maintenance of the widow of the private soldier as for 
the support of the widow of one of higher rank. 

I can understand very well why, while the service in the Army or 
Navy continues, a discrimination should exist by reason of which the 
officer receives higher pay; and the democratic tendencies of our Gov- 
ernment do not forbid this, for the officer necessarily incurs larger 
expenses, his time is more completely absorbed in the service, and 
his responsibilities are greater. But in providing for the support of 
the widow of a soldier, whether an officer or a private, this discrimi- 
nation should not be unduly perpetuated. I have always insisted 
thatif you would adopt a fairly reasonable schedule of compensation 
you might well increase the pensions of the widows of private sol- 
diers. But on the contrary the tendency is to enlarge the pensions 
of the families of officers, who during their service have received 
ample compensation at the hands of the Government, while you make 
no 5 in the pensions of the widows and children of private 
soldiers. 

I concede this system of granting higher pensions almost indiscrim- 
inately to the widows of officers of high rank has come to be so inter- 
woven that reform perhaps is now impossible; but I must say for one 
I should deem it much more in harmony with the character of our 
institutions if in the matter of pensions and providing for the widow 
and orphan children that great republican sentimentwhich pervades 
our institutions would apply and the Government would feel itself 
bound to provide for the maintenance of the widow and orphan chil- 
dren of a private soldier as it provides for the widow and orphan chil- 
dren of those occupying bigh positions. This is in perfect harmony 

e period of active service a difference of 
compensation will exist. We have taken these ideas from the British 
service. There it would be natural, after the period of service had 
expired, the government should crowd all the honors and all the con- 
siderations which flow from munificent ao upon the head of a few; 
that would bein harmony with the British system of government and 
in harmony with their institutions; but itis notin harmony with ours. 
Iknow we cannot well discriminate when we commence this system; 
that having granted indifferently here to the admiral’s widow, to the 
commodore’s widow, to the major-general’s widow, to the brigadier- 
general’s widow, and so on, we cannot well stop, and therefore when 
a bill comes before the House providing for the widow of a meritori- 
ous officer who deserves well of his country it is taken for granted 
the pension is to be fixed at $50 a month, although under the law it 
is only $30 a month, and as a matter of course without reference at 
all as to whether the disability grew out of the service or not, be- 
cause there is no attempt to show that the disability of this distin- 
guished officer arose from exposure in the service. 

Mr. DAWES rose. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I hope some gentleman of the committee will 
inform the House whether this party under the law would be enti- 
tled to an nsion whatever. 

Mr. DAWES. Yes; to a pension of 830 per month. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this was the unanimous report of the Senate 
committee and also of the House committee, and it was the unani- 
mous report exactly because it was in the line of the precedents es- 
tablished by this Congress and by previous Con I recollect 
that a pension of 850 a month was granted to the widow of Rear- 
Admiral Goldsborough. We have passed a bill also granting a pen- 
sion of $50 a month to Mrs. Rodgers, widow of the late Rear-Admiral 
Rodgers. Now, Rear-Admiral Spotts served forty-five years in the 
service of the United States. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Receiving a handsome salary all the time. 

Mr. DAWES. He served efficiently in the naval service of the. 
United States for forty-five years. The case of his widow is exactly 
ia line of the precedents already established by the action of this- 

ongress. 

The report of the committee states that his death was due to ex- 
pon in the service; it arose from disease contracted in the service. 

ere is a heroic and gallant officer who rose to the rank of rear-ad- 

° 
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miral in the Navy of the United States, who devoted the whole of 
his life to the service of his country, and who died of disease con- 
tractedin that service. The Senate, following the line of precedents, 
and this was clearly in that line, did not feel it necessary to make 
a voluminous report, but the report, brief as it is, states all the ne- 
cessary factsin the case. It issimilar to the other cases which have 
been passed by Con . There was along report in the case of 
Rear-Admiral Golds nln widow, and the House committee as 
well as the Senate committee agreed unanimously in favor of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The general law provides for the pension at $30 
a month? 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, sir; for a pension of $30 a month. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That has been the law since 1862? 

Mr. DAWES. Les, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This report, notwithstanding what my friend 
has said, does not state as a fact, but merely as a conclusion, that 
this bill is framed upon the idea already mentioned, and that is that 
it has been customary to give pensions of $50 a month in these cases. 
Will the gentleman now tell why the general law should not be 
changed? And let me state, before he proceeds to answer, that as 
late as the Fortieth Cona was unusual to go beyond the limit 


preserves by the general law, and was unders that a pension 
yond $30 up to should be limited to the widows of major and 
brigadier generals who had fallen on the field of battle. As a gen- 


eral cl cation it was in re to this matter of increased 
nsion beyond $30 a month it should be confined to such cases, and 
believe share were only eight such cases. 

A MEMBER. Exceptional cases. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, exceptional cases; and when that eight in 
number was filled it was supposed that policy had there terminated, 
and it would be only under remarkable circumstances Con would 
be ee in making any case special and going beyond $30 a month. 

come back again after kinina faee points to ask my friend from 
Ohio the question if, on a report li 
of the facts in the case, it is proper to grant a pension first, and in 
the second place to make it $50 a month, in the absence of any facts 
except a generalstatement that this officer served for forty-five years, 
and a conclusion or deduction that the termination of his life re- 
sulted in some way from exposure in the public service, without giv- 
ing any of the information on which that deduction is based? And, 
further, if that is to be the rule, why does not the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions bring forward a bill to establish a general law by 
which the widow of every major or brigadier general, admiral, rear- 
admiral, or commodore, 8 entitled to receive the highest grade 
of pensions? And if in his jud t that would not be better and 
more just than these occasional instances of discrimination ; for there 
is no subject on which we are called to le te where Congress is 
as little justifiable in making a case special or in making discrim- 
inations as in this matter of the granting of pensions to those who 
have served the country, whether in the ranks or in the higher 
ee of the service, and none where fuvoritism should be less tol- 
erated. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that the time of the 
House would be profitably occupied in undertaking to answer ab- 
stract questions or psoas interrogatories like those the gentleman 
from Indiana propounds. 

The SP . The question is on the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Before that I would like to ask a question for 
information. Is this bill one of that class of cases in which the At- 
torney-General has decided that an increase of oe entitles the 
bene ciay, who had been receiving a pension theretofore, to draw 
both pensions, or in other words a double pension? I have not seen 
the opinion myself, but I understand there has been a decision in 
the case of a person who was drawing one rate of pension under the 
general law and was afterward by a ial act entitled to a higher 
rate, where it was held that both ee wee authorized; and the 
same ruling would apply here, it would seem, unless there is a pro- 
vision in the special act prohibiting it. 

Mr. BROWNE, I will answer the gentleman by saying that in 
the case to which he now refers the pensioner was receiving under 
the general law $72 a month, and Congress attempted to increase it 
by a special act allowing $50 a month, which was $22 less than he 
was receiving under the general law. By reason of this peculiar 
condition of affairs and the phraseology of the bill in that case the 
Attorney-General held that Congress intended to grant $50 in addition. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I have not seen the decision, but from what the 
ee states I presume it was a decision in a special case and 

as no further reference. 

Mr. BROWNE. Les, sir, in that cese; and specially 3 
it. But to meet that very question, and to remove any doubt about 
it, we have already two bills in this Congress by both the 
House and the Senate by which the double pension is expressly pro- 
hibited ; so that there is no danger of getting into any such dilemma 
again upon that point. 

Mr. DAWES. fore the vote is taken I want to call attention to 
this statement in the report: 


similar to those in which such pensions have been grani the 
is recommended, with an amendment, &c, * 


e this, which does not detail any 


The case 
passage of the b 


That is comprehensive and exhaustive, and answers, I think, fully 
the question of my friend from Indiana. 

ae SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the Sen- 
ate ; 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. DAWES moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
panca; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOSEPH N. ABBEY, 


Mr. DAWES. Iask now to take up Senate bill No. 1264 for the 
relief of Joseph N. Abbey, and move to discharge the Committee of 
the Whole on the Private Calendar from its further consideration and 
put it upon its p e. 

The bill was SERIY: follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to increase the pension of Joseph N. Abbey; late captain of 
Battery H, One hundred and twelfth ent Pennsylvania Artillery, trom $24 
to $50 per month, to take effect from after the passage of this act. 


Mr. BROWNE. Let the report be read. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which was referred the bill (S. No. 1264) 
to increase the pension of Joseph N. Abbey, has had the same under considera- 
tion, and begs leave to submit the mig nly hee t 

All the facts shown by the pepers in the Pension Office are fully and correctly 
set forth in the report of the Committee on Pensions, United States Senate, in 
words as follows : 

“The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 1264) to in- 
crease the pension of Joseph N. Abbey, having carefully examined the same, make 
the following rt: 

“That Joseph N. Abbey was mustered into service as a second lieutenant in 
Company G, One hundred and twelfth 5 Volunteers, January 8, 1862, 
and was promoted to the rank of Captain November 25, 1862. The A 
General's Office files in evidence 1 certificate, dated Cha prings 
Hospital, Fort rag oes on D. C., March 1, 1864,’ recommending said Abbey for a 


„ which the surgeon says: 

„He has ly and repeatedly e: this officer during the last year, and 
had fever, complicated with pleuritio 
and neuralgic pain. He pain from the latter complaints, and, 
owing to frequent attacks of the former, their combined influence has unfitted him 
for duty much of the time. The post at which his battery is serving is especially 
tainted with malaria, and, in my opinion, unless he is permanently removed from 
it he will never recover.” 

On this certificate said Abbey was allowed a sick leave. The return for May, 
1864, reports him absent, sick at W. District of Columbia, since May 27, 
1864.“ On November 2, 1864, he was honorably discharged on account of physical 
disability. A transcript from the records of the Surgeon-General’s Office reports: 

“Captain Abbey, 5 One hundred and twelfth Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, was treated at P. H., Fort Saratoga, District of Columbia, as follows: Feb- 

23, 1863, for furunculus; March 25 to 30, 1863, for diarrhea; June 17, 1863,. 

ysentery and diarrhea; “ay 1 to 7, 1863, for dysentery ; September 23, 1863, 

for intermittent fever; October 1 to 9, 1863, for typho-malarial fever; November 6 

to 21, 1863, (when furloughed for th days,) for quartan intermittent fever and 

pleurodymia; and January 25, 1864, for rheumatism. He was admitted to treat- 

ment by the attendant surgeon of volunteer officers at Washington, District of 
Columbia, May 23, 1864, for acute dysentery, and detailed on C. M. June 10.“ 

John G. Moore, in an affidavit filed Decem 


for 


5 manual 
Ja 

rginis, April 
he remained in the amay he: 


Turner and Henry C. Ford make affidavit that at different inter- 
the whole period intervening between the spring of 1865 and fall of 
d Abbey received more or less treatment (medical) from Dr. William 
. Tanner, now for enlarged liver and spleen, as a result of malarial. 
fever contracted in the Army. 

Dr. Townshend, who took medical charge of claimant in January, 1877, makes am 
affidavit that he treated claimant for enlarged liver and spleen until October 15, 
1877, and that said Abbey was not able to perform labor du that time. 

Dr. William A. Hammond, in a statement dated November 25, 1879, says claim- 
ant has been under his charge for the past six months for locomotor ataxia, &c. 
A os this and other medical testimony the said Abbey was pensioned Jan 23, 
1880, at the rate of $15 per month, to date from November 3, 1864, for effects of ma- 
larial poisoning. pension was afterward increased to $24 per month, to date 
from November 26, 1879, which pension the said Abbey now receives. There is in 
evidence an affidavit made by said J. N. Abbey the 26th of November, 1881, in: 
which he says that— 

s ‘or the past six and one-half years been so totally disabled that he was 
unable to orm any manual labor; and, moreover, his physical condition bas, 
during that time, been such that he was and is compelled —— a body servant 
to render him mal aid and attendance.” 
evidence, made by Dr. Hamilton, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


March 7, 1882, states: 

have known Captain Joseph N. Abbey for the past three years, during which 
time he has required my constant attention as medical adviser, with the excep- 
tion ofa period of three months, which was spent under the care of another practi- 
tioner. pon E of the case I made a thorough examination, with the 
Downy Ten Skin, p and temperature normal; violent and stupefyin; 

occiput, with severe attacks of vertigo, faintness, an 

extreme p on; 3 occurred violent spasmodic action of the 
throat and neck, with a sense of impending suffocation ; sound of heart, normal, 
aie ae very irritable; severe attacks of neuralgia of the chest and of the 
8 z 


sation; constipation — 
ons; cons! on an 

The above enumer- 
that for two or 


There was considerable Cg —— of the 
largement of the liver, with — of its 
weakness, and numbness in lower . 

three consecu- 
but owing to the force of his in- 


ated at times became aggravated to such a d. ; 
e va a 
tive days at a time he was confined to his bed. ba 
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domitable will almost every day he has been conveyed to his office, frequently in 
a condition of the most intense agony. During the time in which he has been un- 
der my care I have been able to relieve the attacks at intervals, but the general 
eondition of prostration and suffering still continues. The patient at present re- 
q that his means 
were limited, I have not heretofore insisted upon the proca of such a person, 


mires the care and watchfulness of a competent nurse. Knowin 


but now deem it of the most paramount importance. The case of Captain Abbe 
is one that commends itself to the favorable consideration of those whose taty t 
is to provide for the soldiers who have lost their health in battling for the welfare 
of their country. The cause of the present fearful suffering of Captain Abbey is 
e ure to malarial influences while in the service of the United States.” 

r. Samuel Cleveland makes affidavit that he has treated Joseph N. Abbey, 


Found enlargement of liver and spleen, which we are accustomed to recognize 
as malarial; profound disturbances of nervous centers; cerebral—involvin; s 
of almost every kind and paretic conditions, transitory, but following in rapid suc- 
eession; cardiac—involving true angina and solar, creating gastric inability.” 

Dr. Cleveland further says : 

“That the condition of Joseph N. Abbey, while under his treatment, rendered 
him wholly unfit for anylabor from a physical stand-point, though his will has 
carried him by intervals through necessary work, greatly to his physical detri- 
ment.“ 

William C. Ewing makes an affidavit to Abbey's condition, and says: 

Exer since I became familiar with his every-day life I declare that I have not 
known him to enjoy an hour's release from or disability during that period. 
I also declare that since my personal acquaintance with him he has not beenin a 
condition to perform any manual labor, but he has had to depend entirely for what 
he could earn upon brain work.” 

There are on file numerous other important affidavits to the effect that he was 
sound physically at the time of his enlistment, thathe is now unable to perform 

hysical labor, and has in constant attendance upon him a nurse, and in addition 
2 Us has = extraordinary expense of being conveyed to and from the house in 
aca e, Ko. 

The = und of ee at the Pension Office was the doctor's inability to deter- 

othar the bility would be permanent or was of such a character as to 
bring him under the general law. The medical covers a period of twen 

and shows conclusively that the disability is a continnous one, and the med- 
Jal affidavits filed since the rejection at the Pension Office show that his infirmi- 
ties are increasing, and undoubtedly will soon place him in a condition of the most 
complete helplessness. 

Now, judging from the long medical record, the suffering of the claimant, and the 
fact that he is so much worse to-day than he was twenty years ago, and now has 
to employ the services of a constant attendant, are pretty conclusive proofs as to 


the permanency of his disease, 

Your committee regard this case as one of extreme fisu and suffering, and 
therefore recommend the passage of Senate bill 1264, with the following amend- 
ment: In line seven, immediately preceding the word dollars,” strike out the 
word "seventy-two" and insert in lien thereof the word “fifty.” 

Your co ttee likewise ask that the bill pass. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is not the question first on the amendment? 

The SPEAKER, The amendment was made in the Senate before 
the bill came to the House. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DAWES moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
SARAH HAYNE. 


Mr. RAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. No. 70) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah Hayne. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, do., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, the name of Sarah Hayne, widow of Michael Hayne, who 
was aseaman on board the United States ships Ontario, Amener and Brandywine, 
2 to pay her a pension at the rate of $16 per month, to date 

act 


m the passage of 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RAY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ERASTUS CRIPPEN. 

Mr, RAY also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. No. 340) granting 
a pension to Erastus rege Sa 

he bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, the name of Erastus Crippen, late fourth sergeant of 
Company G, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers ; 
= pension to commence from the date his name was dropped from the pension- 


The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RAY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pased; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JANE S. TAPLIN. 


Mr. RICE, of Ohio, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. No. 1170) 
granting a pension to Jane S. Taplin. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, £c., That the of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place 392 subject to the provisions Pe limita- 
tions of the pension laws, the name of Jane 8. 1 a of Osman B. Taplin, 
late a private in 8 E. Second ent Volunteers, said pension 
to begin from and the passage of act. 
Mr. COX, of North Carolina. Let the report be read. 
The report was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid it verge W which was referred the bill (S. No. 1170) 
peog pension to Jane S. Taplin, had the same under consideration and 
leave to submit the Laoag rt: 
he Committee on Pensions of the have made the following report: 
The Committee on P. to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 1170) grant- 
ing a pension to Jane S. Taplin, have examined the same, and report the same 
a he claim is made by Janes, Teplin, mother of Osman B 
“The ane a mother of Osman B. Taplin, late a private 
in Company E, Second Wisconsin Volunteers, upon the ground tkat she aie de- 
dent on her son, who died in the service, for support. The Pension Office reject 
he claim upon the ground that such 8 at the time of the death of the 
soldier is not sufficiently proved; but additional evidence has been filed before us, 
and we believe the fact of dependenceis fairly made out, and we therefore recom- 
* the passage of the bill, so amended as to make the commencement of pension 


d 
date WE tna panaga of the act." 

Upon on of tho original evidence as well as that filed by the claimant 
before Congress this committee concur in the cenclusions reached by the Senate 
committee, and ask that the bill do pass. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RICE, of Ohio, moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MARY ULLERY. 


Mr. RICE, of Ohio, also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 
5496) granting a pension to Mary Ullery. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws, the name of Mary Ullery, mother of Daniel Ullery, 
who was drowned while in the United States service as a member of Company D, 
Twelfth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RICE, of Ohio, moved to reconsider the yote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ISAIAH ALTENBURG. 


Mr. RICE, of Ohio, also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
1 e back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 
1862) granting a pension to Isaiah Altenburg. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted. £c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, the name of Isaiah Altenburg, late a private Company 
G, Seventh Wisconsin Infantry Volunteers. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being en d, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RICE, of Ohio, moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


DANIEL M. MORLEY, 


Mr. RICE, of Ohio, also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. No. 
1860) granting a pension to Daniel M. Morley. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the Secre: of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to ae on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, the name of Daniel M. orley, late a private in Company 
E, Twenty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteers. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time ; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RICE, of Ohio, moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

DONATION OF CANNON, ETC. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I move that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. ered) donating four condemned cannon 
and four cannon-balls for the soldiers’ burial lot inthe Hudson (New 
York) Cemetery, and that it be pa! on its passage. 

There being no objection, the bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, dc., That the Seere of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 
deliver to the Robert D. Lathrop Post Ño. 138 of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
tment of New York, four condemned cast-iron cannon and four large cast- 
iron cannon-balls, to be placed by said post in the soldiers’ burial lot in the Hud- 
son (New York)ķCemetery. 


Mr. PRESCOTT. I offertheamendment which Isend te the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of the bill, as follows: 

Also to the Soldiers’ Monument Association of the city of Utica, New York, four 
condemned iron cannons, 24 or $2 pounders and spherical shot, for the use and 
adornment of the soldiers’ monument in the city of Utica, State of New York.” 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk, to come in after the amendment just adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Also, to turn over to Post No. 208, Grand Army of the Republic, at New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania, four condemned cast-iron cannon and four cannon-b: for monu- 
mental purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. I move to further amend the bill by adding to it the 
following: 

Also, two condemned cast-iron cannon, with four iron cannon-balls, to the post 
of the Grand Army of the Republic at Georgetown, Massachusetts, for monu- 
mental purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move to amend by adding: 


Also, four condemned cannon to Dahlgren Post, Grand Army of the Republic, 
New York City, for monumental purposes. 


Mr. KETCHAM. Has that been reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs? 

Mr. COX, of New York. 
post in the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will submit his amendment in 
writing. 

Mr. KLOTZ. While the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] is 
preparing his amendment I move to amend the bill by adding to it 
the following: 

Also, four condemned cannon and four cannon-balls to the White Haven Soldiers’ 
Monument Association of White Haven, Luzerne County, Pennsylvania. 

Also, four condemned cast-iron cannon and four cannon-balls to Goodrich Post 
No. 22 of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Danville, Pennsylvania, for the 
ee r a soldiers’ burial lot owned by said post in the said town of Danville, 

ennsylvan 


It is as good as any report; it is the best 


The amendment was — to. 
Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Ohio. I move to further amend by adding 
the following: 


Also, four condemned cannon and twelve cannon-balls to Edwin M. Stanton 
Post, Grand Army of the Republic, at Steubenville, Ohio, for monumental pur- 
poses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

_ Mr. COX, of New York. I move to amend by adding the follow- 
ing: 

Also, four condemned cast-iron cannon and four cannon-balls to Dahlgren Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, New York City, for monumental purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to further amend by adding the follow- 
ing: 

Also, four condemned cast-iron cannon and twelve cannon-balls to Englewood 
Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Cook County, IIlinois, for monumental pur- 
poses. 

The amendment was a to. 

Mr. BROWNE. I move to further amend the bill by adding that 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 9 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That if there be no condemned cast-iron cannon to fill the 
ments of act, the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to have a 
number of cannon manufac’ and condemned for that purpose. 

pesn nerd 

e SPEAKER. The Chair supposes this amendment is offered 
in pleasantry. 

r. BROWNE. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Icallthe previous question on the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
set thes it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

. KETCHAM moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
poea; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I move to amend the title of the bill by adding 
the words “and for other pu z 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to discharge the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union from the farther consideration of 
the bill (H. R. No. 6111) granting condemned cannon to Nelson Post 
No, 194 of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Newport, Kentucky. 

There being no objection, the bill was brought before the House 
and read, as follows: 

Be it G., That the of War be, and he hereb; authorized 
and total donate one 3 32-pounder softmbiad and four 12 under 
brass Napoleon cannon to Nelson Post No. 194 of the Grand Army of the ublic, 
at Newport, Kentucky, to be used for monumental purposes. 

The Committee on Military Affairs reported the following amend- 
ment: 

Strike out the words one condemned 32- columbiad and four 12-pounder 
brass Napoleon and insert in lieu thereof four condemned cast-iron.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


uire- 
cient 


i Mr. DAWES. I move to further amend the bill by adding the fol- 
owing: 

Also, to donate to the Monumental Association of Pickaway County, Ohio, five 
condemned cast-iron cannon and five cannon-balls. 


The amendment was a to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CARLISLE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
re ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was ag to. 

Mr. DAWES. I move to amend the title to correspond with the 
amendment to the bill. 

The amendment of the title was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BROWNE. Inow move thatthe Honse resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the Private Calendar in pursuance of the spe- 
cial order for this evening’s session. 

The motion was ed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. BRIGGS in the chair. 

Mr. BROWNE. Imove that we begin the consideration of pension 
bills with House bill No. 6425, on page 50 of the Calendar, 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection that order of proceed- 
will be adopted. 
here was no objection. 


A ROBERT HENNE, 


The committee accordingly proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. No. 6425) to increase the pension of Robert Henne, re- 
ported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions with an amendment. 

The bill was read, as follows : 

Be it enacted, dc., That the Secre 
directed to increase the pension of Ro! 
I, Twelfth Missouri Volunteer Infan 
three inches of a 3 
now br ony Regen an 
and after passage of 

The amendment of the committee was to strike out “$50” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$40,” before the words“ per month.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Hone bill as amended was laid aside to be reported favorably to the 
ouse. 


in 


of the Interior is hereby authorized and 

Henne, late first lieutenant of Company 

who lost a leg at Pea Ri leaving only 

and who previous to enlistment lost his left arm, and is 

de rg t, from $25 to $50 per month, to take effect from 
ac 


ROBERT J. GILLESPIE. 
The next pension bill was the bill (H. R. No. 318) granting a pen- 
sion to Robert J. Gillespie. ii 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That 56 the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pies on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, the name of Robert J. Gillespie, a private in Com- 
pany F, Ninety-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 

MARY E. MATTHEWS. 

The next pension bill was the bill (S. No. 2026) granting a pension 
to E. Matthews. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £e., cao Ga tae pennies the Interior be, and heis hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the on-roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 


tions of the pension laws, the name of Mary E. Matthews, widow of Edward S. 


Matthews, late a surgeon inthe United States Navy, having the rank of lieutenant- 


com er. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House, 

KATE QUILLIGAN. 

The next pension bill was the bill (H. R. No. 6833) granting a pen- 
sion to Kate Quilligan. = rl 

The bill was , as follows: a 

Be it enacted, œc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereb: thor- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-rell the name of Kate ait pate "daughter 
720 Petal 
during the Inanity of dai Pate Calligan. 75 i 

The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 

CAROLINE FRENCH, 

The next pension bill was the bill (S. No. 2089) granting a pension 
to Caroline French. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 

Mr. BROWNE. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. BRIGGS reported that the Committee of the Whole on 
the Private Calendar, having had under consideration sundry pen- 
sion bills, had directed him to report back the same with a favorable 
recommendation. 
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PENSION BILLS PASSED. 


The bill (H. R. No. 6425) to increase the pension of Robert Henne 
(reported from the Committee of the Whole House with an amend- 
ment) was taken up, the amendment to strike out “ fifty” and in- 
sert ‘forty ” concurred in, the bill as amended ordered to be engrossed 
for a thi readings read the third time, and passed. 

House bills of the following titles reported from the Committee of 
the Whole House without amendment were taken up, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and panoa $ 

A bill (H. R. No. 318) granting a pension to Robert J. Gillespie; 
and 

A bill (H. R. No. 6833) granting a pension to Kate Quilligan. 

Senate bills of the following titles reported from the Committee of 
the Whole House without amendment were taken up, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed: 

A bill (S. No. 2026) granting a pension to Mary E. Matthews; and 

A bill (S. No. 2089) granting a pension to Caroline French. 

Mr. PRESCOTT moved to reconsider the several votes by which 
bills reported from the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar were passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JAMES MORELAND. 


Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a statement and 
a motion succeeding it. If there be objection, I will withdraw my 
proposition, as I know a single objection will defeat it at this time. 
Aman living in Jackson county, Tennessee, personally known to 
me, enlisted in the Mexican war. He went out with afine company, 
but sixteen of whom returned. All of those are since dead, except 
himself and two comrades, who swear to the facts in support of his 
application for a pension. This application was made on account of 
sunstroke and consequent blindness in one eye and partial loss of 
sight in the other. The application was rejected at the Pension 
Office. He could not furnish evidence of commissioned officers in 
support of his claim. But parties who do know the facts, his two 
remaining comrades, have testified to them. I move that the Com- 
mittee on Pensions be discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. No. 1649) granting a pension to James Moreland and 
that it be now por on its passage. 

Mr. Speaker, before my motion is put to the House, I will trespass 
upon the time of the House long enough to say that I trust there 
will be no objection to the present consideration or the bill. These 
poor Mexican veterans have already been too long neglected. I 
think they all ought to be pensioned by the general law, and until 
that is done we should not refuse to hear the complaints of those who 
were disabled in that honorable service. Over burning sands and 
beneath a scorching sun they went to that distant and pestilential 
clime to battle for their country. Many have died, and one by one 
the ranks of the survivors are beingthinned. I know Mr. Moreland 
to be a good, true, aud poor man. Dr. A. M. Fergusson, who testifies 
in his behalf, is as worthy and veracious a man as any country can 
boast of. Let us do justice, so long delayed, to this Mexican soldier. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. Has this bill been considered by any committee 
of the House? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It was considered by the Committee on Pensions 
in the last Congress and favorably reported. I have the report here, 
and will have it read if it be desired. At this session, as I am in- 
formed by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Cox] who is 
on the Pension Committee, there has not been a quorum of the com- 
mittee for probably two months or more, and hence it has been im- 
possible to get reports from the committee. 1 now move the passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That James Moreland, of Jackson County, Tennessee, late a 
private in Company K, Fourteenth Regiment United States Infantry in the Mex- 
ican war, whose health was 3 in said war, be, and he is hereby, allowed a 
panaon or $8 a month curing. natural life; and the Secretary of the Interior is 

to cause his name to be p) 6 pension-roll, subject to the rules 
and regulations now in force in the granting of pensions to invalids of said war. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the ball. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I move to amend by striking out at the end of 
the bill the words ‘‘rules and regulations now in force in the grant- 
ing of pensions to invalids of said war,” and inserting “provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws.” My object in offering this 
amendment is that the rate may be fixed at the Pension Office. 

The amendmentwas agreed to. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I move to amend by adding to the bill the 
words “ to take effect from and after the passage of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

ə The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
s ing, was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

r. MCMILLIN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
Was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

J. E. KILBER. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I desire to ask the courtesy of the 
House. In December last I introduced a bill to increase the pension 
of a soldier named J. E. Kilber, which was considered and favorably 
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reported upon by a sub-committee of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, composed of the chairman, [Mr. Browne, ] the 8 from 
North Carolina, [Mr. LATHAM, ] and the gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. McMILLIN.] I desire that the committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of this case, and that the bill be put on its 
Passage. 

I know this soldier personally. He is getting a pension of only 
$18 a month for an injury to the left arm, the bone of which was so 
much shattered that it was taken out from the elbow nearly to the 
shoulder, so that the arm is perfectly useless. The evidence shows 
that he should be receiving a pension of $24 a month instead of $18. 

Mr. McMILLIN. In addition to what the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has stated, I will say that the report of the sub-committee was 
read on the last day when the committee met ; but we were unable 
on account of the close of the session being so near toobtaina quorum. 
The evidence shows that this man’s disability is greater than it 
would be if his arm were amputated above the elbow, but accord- 
ing to the provisions of existing law he cannot be pensioned at the 
rate now proposed because of his arm not being amputated. Itdan- 
gles at his side and he has to lift it with the other hand when he 
wants to move it. This bill provides that he be placed on the pension- 
roll at the same rate that the general law allows to one whose arm is 
off above the elbow. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. No. 783) granting a pension to J. E. Kilber. 

Be it enacted, & c., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the on-roll the name of J. E. Kilber, at the rate 
of $24 per month, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. The report can be read if any gen- 
tleman deems it necessary. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. There should be an amendment providing that 
this is in lieu of the present pension. 

ei BURROWS, of Michigan. Certainly, that amendment can be 
made. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I should have recommended that but for the 
fact, as the chairman will recollect, we passed a general provision 
covering all such cases. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being ane it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. B RROWS, of Michigan, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON TO LOGANSPORT, ETC. 

Mr. DE MOTTE. I move, by unanimous consent, that the bill 
(H. R. No. 6265) donating cannon and cannon-balls to Post No. 14 of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, at Logansport, Indiana, be taken 
from the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and put on its passage at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the bill is 
before the House for consideration. 


Mr.DE MOTTE. The Committee on Military Affairs moved to in- 


sert ‘‘ cast-iron” after “condemned,” and after “ cannon” to insert 
the words ‘‘to be used for monumental purposes.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de.. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to furnish two 
condemned cast-iron cannon and two cannon-balls to Post No. l4of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, at Logansport, Indiana, to be used for monumental purposes. 

Mr. BROWNE. I move to add the following: 

Also to give to the post of the Grand Army of the Republic at Winchester, In- 
diana, four condemned cast-iron cannon, for ornamenting the soldiers’ burial lot in 
Fountain Park Cemetery, at that place. 

Mr. COX, of New York. As I am somewhat interested, I should 
like to know where these gentlemen will find the condemned cannon 
which are donated for these various purposes ? 

Mr. BROWNE. We will find them at the same place the gentle- 
man will find his. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. COX, of New York. That is what I want to know so I can 
find mine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWNE. If the gentleman will accompany me when I go 
for mine perhaps he will find his. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I should be happy to do so. 

Mr. BROWNE’s amendment was a to. 

Mr. RICE, of Ohio, moved the following amendment : 

Also, four condemned cast-iron cannon and four cannon-balls to Engene A. Raw- 
son Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Fremont, Ohio, for monumental purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be en and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. PRESCOTT moved to amend the title by inserting the words 
“ and for other purposes.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DE MOTTE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was a to. 

And then, on motion of Mr. PRESCOTT, (at nine o’clock and nine- 
teen minutes p. m.,) the House adjourned. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following memorial and 
desk, under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWMAN: The petition of Patrick Burns, of Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: The petition of Mary J. Young, of Floyd 
County, Georgia, for relief—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: The petition of R. T. Bryan, for relief—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. S. S. COX: Memorial of S. S. Cox as to the treatment of 
Hebrews in Russia—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DEZENDORF: The petition of Max Luchs, of the District 
Columbia, for compensation for sustained by reason of 
change in grade on a certain square in Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, the petition of Benjamin 8. Ewell and others, praying that a 
bounty be granted to the heirs of Thomas Ewell, who fell in battle at 
Cerro Gordo, Mexico—to the Select Committee on the Payment of 
Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. MORSE: The petition of Joshua G. Nickerson and others, 
for the passage of the French spoliation-claims bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VANCE : The petition of Samuel W. Byrd and others, pray- 
ing that James Hughes may be restored to the pension-roll—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, August 1, 1882. 


The Senate met at eleven o’clock a.m, Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rey. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of 
yesterday’s proceedings, when, on motion of Mr, HALE, and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the joint resolution (H. R. No. 250) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue 2 per cent. bonds or certificates in exchange 
for bonds bearing a higher rate of interest, reported it adversely. 

Mr, COCKRELL. that be placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT ga tempore. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the Calendar, with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 191) for the relief of Frances H. Plum- 
mer, reported it with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 374) to remove the charge of desertion from the military rec- 
ord of William Hull, reported it without amendment; and submitted 
a,report thereon, which was ordered to be henchman 

Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Mili Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill 5 No. 1974) fixing the pay of hospital stewards 
of the first class in the United States Army, reported it without amend- 
. and submitted a report thereon, which was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. No. 1718) for the relief of Edwin T. Pilkenton, 
reported it with amendments. 

e also, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. No. 6405) to authorize the Court of Claims 
of the United States to ascertain the amount of damages sustained 
by Ann C. Carroll and Maria C. Fitzhugh, executrices of the estate 
ot the late Daniel Carroll, deceased, by the regrading of the streets 
around square numbered 736 in the city of Washington, reported it 
with an amendment; and submitted a report thereon, which was 
ordered to be printed, 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. No. 5018) granting a ion to Elizabeth 
F. Rice, reported it without amendment; and submitted a report 
thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JACKSON. I present the views of the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Pensions on the bill (H. R. No. 1011) panes an increase 
of pennon to Daniel G. George. The bill has a y been reported 
and is on the Calendar. 

The Fan pro tempore. The views of the minority will be 
printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT WILLIAMSPORT. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I am directed by the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
No. 4460) to authorize the purchase of a site and the erection of a suit- 
able building for the United States district court, post-office, and other 
Government offices at the city of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, to 
report it favorably without amendment. 

. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I ask for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 


titions were laid on the Clerk’s | to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MASTER ARMORER AT SPRINGFIELD. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam instructed by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to whom was referred the bill (tl. K. No. 720) to fix the compensation 
of master armorer at the national armory in n Springael, Massachu- 
setts, to report it with an amendment. It will take but a moment 
to act on the bill. It is a House bill, and there is a little amendment 
to it, so that it will have to go back tothe House. I should be very 
glad to have the bill acted on now. I donot think there will be any 
objection to it. 

. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I should like to ask the Senator 
whether it changes the compensation of that particular person? Does 
it give him a greater com tion? 

Mr. LOGAN. It does. I will explain it after the bill is taken up. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was, in line 
5, after the word “him,” to insert the words “ from and after the 
passage of this act;” so as to make the bill read: 

That in addition to the compensation now allowed and to the master armorer 
at the national armory in 8 e reen Massachusetts, there shall be paid to him 
from and after the passage of this act Senay ampenpe GEDH TNS OE tec aed Dor 
annum during such time as he shall perform the duties of master machinist at said 
armory in ad 2 

The amendment was a to. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I would like to know how much 
it increases the salary? It is something very unusual to pass a bill 
increasirg the salary of a particular n. I should like to know 
how much it increases the salary and what will be the entire com- 
pensation. 

Mr. LOGAN. It increases the pay of the armorer $1,000. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. om what sum? 

Mr. LOGAN. From $1,500 to $2,500. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Fifteen hundred dollars has been 
heretofore paid him? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That is nearly double. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iwill expl in it to the Senator. The matter was up 
before the Committee on Appropriations. He will remember it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 
that is why I make the inquiry. 

Mr, LOGAN. The master armorer receives $1,500. He now acts as 
master machinist, and on the recommendation of the Chief of the 
Ordnance Bureau it is reported to give him $1,000 as master machinist 
besides that as long as he acts as master machinist. When he does 
not he will not receive the additional allowance. That is the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. In other words, he performs double 
service and is to receive double pay. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is it exactly. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


ANNUAL MUSTER AT TOPEKA. 


Mr, PLUMB. I ask leave to introduce a joint resolution, and after 
the title of it is read I shall ask unanimous consent that it be now 
considered. 

By unanimous consent leave was granted to introduce a joint res- 
olution (S. R. No. 100) authorizing the Secre of War to supply 
tents to the annual muster of the State militia of Kansas; and it was 
read twice by its title. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without. amend- 
meni; ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


tion to thoseof master armorer. 


I remember the circumstance, and 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills: 

A bill (S. No. 70) granting a pension to Sarah Hayne ; 

A bill (S. No. 340) granting a pension to Erastus Crippen ; 

A bill (S. No. 547) granting a pennon to E. G. Hofman, late a 
captain in the One REPS, and sixty-fifth Regiment, New York 


. No. 703) granting a pension to Sarah Shea ; 
S. No. 1170) granting a pension to Jane S. Taplin ; 
S. No. 1264) to increase the pension of soe Abbey; 
S. No. 1437) granting a pension to Amos Chapman; 
S. No. 1680) ting a pension to Ann Leddy; 
(S. No. 1796) for the relief of Elizabeth H. Spotts; 
S. No. 1925) granting a pension to Ann Elizabeth Rodgers; 
ill 8 No. 2026) granting a pension to Mary E. Matthews; and 
S. No. 2089) granting a pension to Caroline French. 

The message also announced that the House had 
ing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate : 

4 bill (Ii. R. No. 318) grauting a pension to Robert J. Gillespie; 


the follow- 
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A bill (H. R. No. 783) granting a pension to J. E. Kilber; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1649) granting a pension to James Moreland ; 
A bill Gl. R. No. 1860) granting a pension to Daniel M. Morley; 
A bill (H. R. No. 1862) granting a pension to Isaiah Altenburg; 
A bill (H. R. No. elit) nting a pension to Mary Ullery; 


A pill (H. R. No. 6111 


poses; 
A bill (H. R. No. 6265 to increase the pension of Robert Henne; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6265) donating cannon and cannon-balls to Post 
No. 14 of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Logansport, Indiana, 
and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6593) donating condemned cast-iron cannon and 
cannon-balls for monumental purposes ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6833) miopa pension to Kate Qnilligan; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No )making an appropriation to sup- 
ply a deficiency in the appropriation for fees of district attorneys of 
the United States for the tiscal year ending June W, 1882. 


JAPANESE INDEMNITY FUND. 


Mr. BAYARD. I present a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 1052) in relation to the Japanese 
indemnity fund. I ask that it may be read, and then I will state the 
condition of the measure. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill of the House No. 1052 entitled “ An act in 
relation to the Japanese indemnity fund,” having met, after full and free conference 
have been unable to agree. 

T. F. BAYARD, 

W. WIN DOM. 

JOHN SHERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

C. G. WILLIAMS, 

W. W. RICE, 

P. V. DEUSTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. BAYARD. Iam instructed in making this report also to ap- 
2 the Senate of the propositions submitted to the Senate con- 

erees by the committee on the part of the House. 

The bill as it came from the House proposed “to pay to the Gov- 
ernment of Japan the sum of $1,516,364, in bonds now under the 
control of the Department of State and known and designated in 
the accounts and reports of said Department as the Japanese indem- 
nity fund.” The Senate amended that by striking out the sum men- 
tioned and inserting in lieu thereof“ $785,000.87, in legal coin, through 
the United States minister to Japan.” 

The difference between the Senate and the House was the inter- 
est, and the compounding of that interest, upon bonds of the United 
States which had bees purchased by the Secretary of State with the 
fund of $785,000 which the United States had received in install- 
ments in the year 1864. The difference, as the Senate will remem- 
ber, was as to the allowance of interest. 

The House conferees made a proposition to the Senate conferees, 
which the latter did not feel themselves warranted, as representing 
the sense of a majority of the Senate, to accept, but which never- 
theless they report to the Senate, because it is probable that the 
action of the House will soon present to us an opportunity to vote 
upon their proposition in the shape of a concurrence by the House 
in the Senate amendment with an amendment; and that will be to 

y at the rate of 5 per cent. interest upon the several installments 
Frees the time they were received until the passage of this act, and 
to pay that out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Another feature of difference was, the House proposed to pay by 
way of prize-money to the crews of the United States vessels en- 
gaged in the expedition against certain Japanese ports in the inland 
sea, $250,000, but to subtract that sum from the amount so ordered 
to be paid to Japan. The Senate proposed to recognize the services 
of the officers and crews of those United States vessels in the amount 
of $140,000, but not to subtract that from the principal sum to be 
paa to Japan, but to pay it out of the general balance in the 


donating condemned cast-iron cannon and 


y. 

I do not know that this is the time for the Senate to take any fur- 
ther action beyond receiving the report of the committee. I make 
this report of the committee of conference, because it now must go 
to the House, accompanied by the papers, and there, the conferees 
of the Senate are informed, an amendment will probably be pro- 

and sent to the Senate to the effect that I have stated. So 
that the sense of the Senate may be tested upon the proposition to 
pay back the $785,000, which was the sum total of the money re- 
ceived by the United States from Japan, together with interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. up to the time of the passage of this act. 

I was not connected with either of the committees that examined 
and reported upon this subject. I took some part in the discussion 
because I believed there was a proposition violative of the rule 
adopted, certainly by the executive branch of this Government, from 
the foundation of the Government in respect to the payment of in- 
terest ; but since I have been assigned to duty upon this committee 
of conference I have made other and fuller examinations of the facts 
out of which the payment of this money by Japan to the United 


States W, and Ishould like to make a short statement in order to 
lay before the Senate what I think is the true ground to guide us in 
this matter. 

The sum of $3,000,000 was paid by Japan under treaty stipulation 
to the four povon of Great Britain, ce, the Netherlands, ang 
the United States. The payment of that money was not sought for 
or pressed by the American envoy. It was originally suggested that 
the sum of $2,000,000 was ample, but upon the suggestion of the 
French envoy the amount was increased to $3,000,000. Accordin 
to the language of the treaty of 1864, between Japan and the United 
States, it is expressly stated that the consideration for the payment 
of that money by Japan to the United States was the damages re- 
sulting to the interests of the treaty powers, as well as the expenses 
occasioned by the naval =< into the inner sea of Japan and 
the 2 of the rebellion then existing in that country. 

The Senate will observe this sum was not a debt; that it never 
constituted a debt from the United States to Japan. It was paid, 
according to the language of the treaty, to compensate for damages 
8 to the interests of the treaty powers and for the expense of 
the naval expedition undertaken in the interest of Japan by the same 
treaty powers. 

The same treaty expressly declared in a subsequent article that the 
obtaining of this money was not the object of the United States, but 
that the promotion of their commercial relations with Japan was the 
object of the United States, and the object for which the expedition 
by United States ships was undertaken, to strengthen our commer- 
cial and friendly relations with that government. 

That being the object of that expedition as recited in that treaty, 
an option was reserved to the Tycoon to pay the money by install - 
ments if he pleased, or in lieu of such paraan to cause the port of 
Simonoseki and another port in the inland sea to be opened to com- 
mercial intercourse with the United States. 

The Tycoon, for reasons of his own, perhapsof a political nature 
growing out of the disordered condition of his own country, paid 
the money, because he could not open the ports; he could not avail 
himself of the alternative at that time. Therefore under the treaty of 
1864 the money was paid, but the port of Simonoseki, or another 
port in the inland sea, was not opened to commerce. 

So things stood, the money being paid to the United States and 
kept by us. It may be said that we ought not to haveemployed it as 
was done, but that has nothing to do with Japan, for the irregulari- 
ties of United States officials in relation to our own laws is some- 
thing with which foreign natiens have nothing whatever todo. The 
matter so stood under the option of the Tycoon to pay the money or 
open the port, and so remained until a second treaty was made in 
1878, (promulgated in the month of April, 1879.) Then, and then 
for the first time, the opening of the pon of Simonoseki was a 
ene by the Japanese Government, and the port was then accordingly 
opened. 

So I submit to the gery oe considering this transaction, the two. 
treaties, that of 1864 and t of 1878, confirmed in 1879, must be 
treated as one instrument and be construed together in order to as- 
certain the true intent of the parties. If there was an option to pay 
the money or open et porh vested in the Tycoon, it was terminable 
at his pee and 1; and as he did not, no matter from what 
cause, finally exercise this option by opening the port in 1879, most. 
assuredly there could be no claim in law or equity for interest upon 
the fund he at first had elected underthe treaty to pay in lieu of open- 


ing the pr until the port was finally opened. e facts, I think, 
cannot gainsaid, and the logical results of those facts I do not. 
think can be questioned. 


Mr. MORGAN. The Senator is making a statement directly against 


the lan, of the treaty. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will ask the Senator to state what he believes 
to be the fact. 

Mr. MORGAN. I read from the treaty. 

Mr. BAYARD. Which treaty? 

Mr. MORGAN. I read from the convention of October, 1864: 

8. Inasmuch as the receipt of money has never been the object of the 3 


ers, but the establishment of better relations with Japan, and the desire to p. 
these on a more acon se mutually pr ne rag footing is still the leading 


payment of sum claimed, and as a material compensation for loss and injuries 
sustained, the opening of 5 some other eligible port in the inland sea, 
it shall be at the option of the said foreign governments to accept the same, or 


insist on the payment of the indemnity in money, under the conditions above stipu- 


yon Senator said it was at the option of the government of the 
coon. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do, and I repeat it. I will read the language of 
the treaty. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have just read it. 

Mr. BAYARD. But let me read it as it stands in the treaty before 
me. I have no doubt the Senator has read it, but I propose to read 
it with my own emphasis. I read from the convention: 

3 ney said + 

3. Inasmuch as the receipt of mo: regret er powers, 


but the establishment of better topinon oaeen 
on a more 


com 
tained, the opening of Simonoseki— 
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Is not that giving the Tycoon the option to pay the money as a 
compensation or to open the port as he sees fit? I do not sf that a 


like option was not also given to the foreign governments. did not 
say that. I said an option was given to the Tycoon, and so it was, 
Therefore, I was not in error in the slightest degree in my statement. 
I think in this international question between the Government of 
Japan and that of the United States the two treaties, that of 1864 
and that of 1878, both bearing upon the same subject, are to be con- 
strued together to form a conjoint history of this transaction and 
constitute the law of its decision. 

Grant that under the treaty of 1864 the Tycoon could open the 
port or pay the money; grant that there was an option reserved to 
the powers to accept the money or accept the opening of the port, 
coupled with the statement that the powers did not want the money, 
and that was not their object; then the payment of the money in 
1864 by the Tycoon and his failure to open this port for fifteen years 
thereafter, not until the month of April, 1879, go. that this being an 
option terminable by the Tycoon of Japan, he could have terminated 
it by opening the port of Simonoseki, and when the port was opened 
then the money was to be returned at the option of the United 
States, who as was recited in the treaty had the promotion of commer- 
cial intercourse with Japan, and not the reception of her money as 
their real object. 

Both Houses agree, and I believe every man in each House agrees, 
that as the port at last been opened the money ones to be re- 
paio. The question is whose money was it pending all that time. 

the United States were withholding from the Government of Japan 
a debt justly due, then there may be shown in equity a reason for 
charging interest upon it from the time it was received until the 
time of repayment; but ifit was a payment by Japan, and a volun- 
tary payment, under treaty stipulation to the United States in lieu 
of the granting of certain commercial privileges, then it stands to 
reason that until the commercial advantages were bestowed upon 
the United States there could be no claim for the recall of the money, 
much less with interest superadded. 

But there is another view that has been stated. In the abundant 
briefs which have been filed and freely distributed in this case by 
those concerned professionally in connection with this money, the 
term “‘ exaction ” has been constantly used, and we are told that the 
United States has dealt unworthily by a feebler power, and that we 
“exacted” money from a weaker nation which it is implied or 
charged we would not have exacted from a stronger nation. 

I can only say, first, that the increased sum was proposed by one 
of the foreign powers, and I have never heard that any portion of 
the fund paid to them has been yet returned to Japan. Ido not pro- 
pose to ore our conduct by theirs, but to be a law unto ourselves 
governed by self-respect and the immutable laws of justice and equity. 

But was it an exaction? To what logical result is the Senate led 
if you admit that this money was exacted or extorted from this weaker 
power? It is that your treaty of 1864 was a dishonorable act; it is 
that the Secretary of State in receiving the sum of $785,000 from 
Japan stained his hands; it is that the American envoy acted as a 
bully, and that the American people did that which they should be 
ashamed of and should be punished for. 

I will agree if the reception of this money in 1864 can be shown to 
have been such an act we ought to hide our faces in the dust, and 
pay back interest and principal with apologies for our ever having 
taken this money into our hands. Such would be the simple logic 
of admitting that sum of money was unfairly, dishonorably, and uun- 
justly extorted or exacted from a weaker power and because it was 
weak; but is this the case? 

Mr. MORGAN. Did the Committee on Foreign Relations put it on 
any such ground as that? 

Ir. BAYARD. I did notmention the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and I had not the slightest reference to any member of this 
body or of the other House. I did speak, however, of the abundant 
briefs printed and furnished to every member of the Senate which 
have used this term “exaction” in respect to this fund paid by Japan 
to the United States in 1864. 

Mr. WINDOM. I should like to ask the Senator, with his permis- 
sion, a question at that pe Does not his r apply really 
as much to the return of the principal as to the House bill and to the 
payment of 5 per cent. interest? Does not the payment of $785,000 
carry with it the same imputation that the payment of the larger 
sum does? 

Mr. BAYARD. No; it carries with it not the slightest imputation, 
because if I am right that this transaction is to be interpreted by the 
light of the two treaties of 1864 and 1878, which I consider honorable 
to both the parties who made them—they were treaties for commer- 
cial alliance and friendship; I hold there is no disgrace to either 
party in entering into them, and there can be none in carrying them 
out, to their uttermost letter; and by the light of those treaties I say 
that the repayment of that money was to be upon the consideration 
of the opening of the port of Simonoseki; and that being opened, 
the consideration having been accomplished, it is our duty to pay 
the money back because we have at least received what was agreed 
upon as an alternative for the payment of the money. I think that 
is clear enough. But if it be true, to use the language of the briefs 
which have n sent to me and which have been ly furnished 
to every member of the Senate, that this was an exaction or an ex- 


tortion by the United States, then you have a very different trans- 
action from that which I say the history of the events discloses. 

Was or was not our treaty of 1864 with Japan an honorable treaty, 
alike honorable to both parties? Was not the treaty of 1878 equally 
honorable to both parties? And ought we not to settle the payment 
of this money upon the basis of the terms and stipulations of those 
two treaties? If you accept that which I say is the ground on which 
to place this case the claim of interest on this fund from the time of 
its payment by Japan in 1864 is gone, cannot be sustained except 
upon the ground that it is the merest, sheerest gratuity, and I will 
not say to whom that gratuity will actually be paid, but I do not 
3 much of it will ever reach the treasury of the Government 
of Japan. 

We have been invoked also to consider that we are a great and 
strong people, numbering fifty million, priding and pluming ourselves 
upon our advance in Christianity, power, and civilization, that we 
are to treat Japan with magnanimity. Why, Mr. President, that is 
not respectful or complimen tothe Government of Japan. Ipro- 
pore to treat Japan precisely as I would treat Great Britain or France. 

t seems to me that as between nations there is no inequality; they 
are a e sovereign and treat with each other as equals—irrespect- 
ive of their population and power. 

Japan is an equal and friendly nation, a member of the great famil 
of nations, and in dealing with her we deal precisely as we would wit 
any other member of that family. We are neither to bestow gratui- 
ties nor are we to withhold justice. And so viewing this question 
and taking these treaty stipulations, and all the facts, I aver that. 
the Government of the United States stands upon its treaties with 
Japan bound to carry them ont in good faith and fairness with 
neither fear nor favor. The port of Simonoseki has been opened since 
1879. The sum of money that was the alternative was long before 
received by us; it is our duty to hand back the money because we 
have received the commercia advantage of the opening of the port. 
The payment of the money is under one treaty, the opening of the port 
is under another treaty. 

The two treaties combined contain the history of the transaction, 
and the measure of duty of the United States Government is defined 
by those treaty stipulations. If any man now can show me or show 
the Senate that there is an implied obligation, an equitable obliga- 
tion, much less alegal obligation, superadded tothe repayment of the 
corpus of this fund, he will show me something that I have not upon 
careful examination been able to find out. 

I have been stimulated, Mr. President, to discover what was the 
true line of duty in this case by the suggestion so freely made in 
debate that the action of the Senate in withholding interest upon. 
this fund tarnished the honor of the country. I profess myself, sir, 
as sensitive upon that subject as any man. No call can be made 
that will stir me to greater diligence or to greater effort than the 
suggestion that the honor of the United States is at stake, and there- 
fore it is that I have stated this question, and I have gone into the 
history of these transactions, and I have come most conclusively to 
the result that we are acting under treaty nips AE and that 
those stipulations define alike our rights, our obligations, and our 
duties, and they are not to have superadditions by suggestions that 
we are dealing with an object of charity, and not with a nation our 
equal before the law. 

A word as to the rule of the payment of interest by the Govern- 
ment. I here declare in the presence of the Senate without fear of 
contradiction that it has been the ruleof this Government never to 
pay interest. The opinions of every Attorney-General will disclose 
the fact that the rule is that the Government does not pay interest 
and one of the provisions of this very bill contains proof that such. 
is the rule. And can it be that we are under an obligation to a for- 
eign government stronger than to our own citizens? And why is it 
that it is proposed in one breath and in the same bill to pay interest 
to the Japanese Government and deny it to the officers and crews of 
our own KAN who risked their lives when we come to pay prize- 
money which was earned in the same transactions at the very time 
that this fund was paid to us? Why is it that after some seventy 
years the owners of the brig General Armstrong were paid the prin- 
cipal and the principal only of the property they lost in the public 
service, and that it was shown was so peculiarly beneficial to the 
Government, by delaying the arrival of the British fleet at the mouth 
of the Mississippi Riverin 1815? Why isit that we stand in regard 
to the French spoliation claims for whose relinquishment to the 
French Government the Treasury of the United States received the 
consideration eighty years ago? Has any man ever proposed to pay 
interest upon these claims to our own citizens ? 

Mr. HO I think the Senator ought to remind the public, as 
his word goes much further than the Senate Chamber, that there are: 
a great meny oan to whom we cannot pay the principal of the French. 
spoliation claims. 

Mr. BAYARD. All these cases go to show that we have a measure: 
of duty not to be lowered, not to be raised from favor or from fear, 
but to be executed as a proud and self-respecting nation ought to 
execute its obligations, self-imposed by treaty, and that is what im 
the present 8 think should be done, and if I am right and I do not 
t any fact I have stated will be questioned, I am speaking now 
of the historical facts—the measure of our duty will be found in the 
contents of these two treaties; and the reason why we pay back 
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-$785,000 is the granting to us of the commercial privileges which 
were the alternative for the payment of the money. That is why we 
pay it back. If that be so, all talk of interest is, in my opinion, with- 
out foundation. If it is ever paid it will be a mere fatality, not 
much of which, I fear, will ever reach the treasury of Japan. 

Mr. WINDOM. Mr. President, I do not agree with the Senator 
from Delaware, either in his facts or his conclusions, and I should 
be very glad indeed, if this were the proper occasion, to enter on a 
-discussion of the merits of this case. 

Mr. MORGAN. Has the report been read as yet? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WINDOM. But not believing this to be the proper occasion 
for a lengthy discussion of the question, I shall not enter into it. I 
only want to say that if the conclusions reached by the Senator are 
right, then the conclusions reached by almost every President from 
the time this fund was paid in and by every Secretary of State from 
Seward down are wrong. If he be right, then the conclusions of 
every committee that has examined this question, all of whom have 
unanimously reported over and over and over again that this fund 
does not belong to the Government, but ought to be paid back, were 
wrong. If the facts and conclusions the Senator has stated to-day 
are right, then the Senate was wrong on the 3d of March, 1881, when 
by a vote on the yeas and nays of 46 yeas to 6 nays it was declared 
that this fund, with interest, ought to be paid back to Japan, the 
Senator from Delaware himself then voting for that proposition. 

Mr. BAYARD. And I vote for it now, to pay back the fund exactly 
as we received it. 

Mr. WINDOM. Ah, but the Senator is mistaken when he says he 
votes for it now, because that is the very point on which we disa- 

in the committee of conference. The Senate, on the 3d of 

arch, 1881, voted to pay back the principal and 5 per cent. inter- 

est. The whole amount of that bill, as we voted it in 1881, was about 

fourteen or fifteen hundred thousand dollars; it was by no means 

the principal sum which the Senator says can now be paid back and 

yet justice done, but those forty-six Senators recorded themselves 
that that thing ought to be done, and only six against it. 

Again, if the Senator is right, I will say that the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1872 were wrong when they passed a bill remitting the 
unpaid balance which Japan had not then paid over. The facts 
were then fresh in the memory of Congress, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed this bill: 

An act to release the Government of Japan from the payment of the balance of 
the indeninity fund remaining unpaid, amounting to $375,000, under the con- 
vention of October 22, 1864. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House e ee pay a the United States of 
America in ess assembled, That the dent of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to absolve and release the government of the Empire of Japan 
from the payment of the balance, amounting to $375,000, of the indemnity due to 
the United States under the convention between the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Holland of the one part, and Japan of the other, signed at Yokohama 
on the 22d of October, 1864, and from the payment of any interest which may be 
due on said balance. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of State to communicate officiall: 
to the Government of Japan information of the action of the President under an 
by virtue of the authority hereby given. 

Passed the House of Representatives May 29, 1872. 


This bill came to the Senate and the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations unanimously recommended that it be passed. As long ago 
as 1872 they saw the injustice of collecting this money, and said to 
Japan so far as the House of Representatives was concerned“ we re- 
mit the balance to you ;” and because it failed to pass the Senate at 
that time the money was collected, and the Secretary of State at 
once said that it was received without any substantial consideration, 
and every Secretary of State andevery committee that has examined 
the subject since, nearly every President, and the Senate itself have 
said over and over again that this money was impropeily received 
and ought to be paid back. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Let meask the Senatorone question. If every 
action of both bodies has been in the direction alone of paying this 
money back to Japan, will he tell me why the House of Represent- 
atives in 1870 passed a bill to give the crew of the Kearsarge 8190, 
000, to be taken out of this indemnity fund? Does that look as 
though each House was always looking alone to the payment of this 
money back to Japan, when they were willing in 1870 to pay the 
crew of the K $190,000 and to take it out of the Japanese 
indemnity fand? ill the Senator explain that action? 

Mr. WINDOM. I do not remember the vote to which the Senator 
alludes; but if the House ever voted any such thing it is the only 
exception I know of. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. There are others, I will say to my friend. 

Mr. WINDOM. I hope the Senator will keep quiet until I answer 
his question. I say that I suppose Congress at that time, finding 
that there was little probability of ever paying the money back, 
might have inadvertently given that vote; but as against that I 
array the unanimous, continued, oft-repeated action of both Houses 
and of the Senate itself no longer than one year ago. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator finished, I should like to make a 
point of order. I understand the matter is properly before the Sen- 
ate only when the House have acted on the conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The conference report is presented, 
signed by the House conferees and the Senate conferees. 

Ir. ISON. I think we can agree to the report now. 


Mr. MORGAN. I wish to say just a word upon this. I have been 
very much astounded this morning that a debate should have been 
thrust upon the Senate on this report. I will not abuse the patience 
of the Senate by undertaking to reply to it. Iwill only say that the 
Senator from Delaware is mistaken, thoroughly mistaken, in two 
points which he has stated here and which he said no Senator would 
venture to deny. The first one is in saying that the port of Simo- 
noseki was the only port which Japan agreed to open in the inland 
sea. The language of the convention is: 

In lieu of payment of the sum claimed, and as a material compensation for loss 
and u sustained, the opening of Simonoseki, or some other eligible port in 
the sea. 

The other point in which the Senator is mistaken is this: our con- 
sular correspondence, which I can produce to the Senate, shows that 
our consul was present on the Ist of January, 1868, at the time that 
the Government of Japan opened the ports of Osaka and Tokio in 
the inland sea, our colors were saluted, and there was quite a cere- 
monial upon that occasion, which our consul immediately reported 
through Mr. Bingham, our minister, tothe Government of the United 
States. The Government of Japan in the most solemn and formal 
way on the 1st of January, 1868, opened two ports in the inland sea, 
and I am astonished that a Senator professing to know something 
about this case had not informed himself of these facts. 

That is all I mean to say at present. These facts go against any 


amount of argument. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adoption of 
the report. 


The report was concurred in. 
AMERICAN FORESTRY CONVENTION. 


Mr. ALLISON. Now I move to proceed to the consideration of the 
sundry civil rai ear ee bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Allow me to make a report. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee on Printing to which was re- 
ferred a concurrent resolution to print additional copies of the for- 
estry convention, have instructed me to report it back without 
amendment, to recommend its passage, and ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution : 

Resolved by the the House of Representati rring, 
ceedings of the Roatan forestry at a held at Cincinnati ) in Apel’ ier, 
be o printes under the direction of the Commissioner of Agriculture, and that 
5,000 additional copies be printed, of which 1,300 copies shall be for the use of the 


Senate, 2.600 cope for the use of the House, and 1,100 copies for the use of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Mr. ANTHONY. The cost will be about $800. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF LAND LAWS. 


Mr. ANTHONY. The same committee to which was referred the 
joint resolution (H. R. No. 203) for the printing of additional copies 
of House Executive Document No. 47 and subsequent land laws, 
have instructed me to report it with an amendment and recommend 
its passage. I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It provides that 8,500 
additional copies of the ified land laws and history of the publie 
domain of the United States, compiled and ee by the public 
land commission, embraced in House Executive Document No. 47, 
with all su nent laws which may have been passed by Congress 
poort the adjournment of the present session, shall be printed and 

und. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Printing was, in 
line 9, after the word “ bound,” to strike out the residue of the res- 
olution, in the following words: 


Of which each Senator and tative shall receive 20 copies and each Dele- 
gate 30 copies, for distribution among their constituents, and the residue shall be 
for distribution by the Secretary of Interior. 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 


Under the direction of the Secre! 
the Senate, 5,000 for the use of the 
use of the Secretary of the Interior. 


The amendment was to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
the amendment was concu in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint reso- 
lution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 


REMOVAL OF DISABILITIES. 


Mr. LOGAN. Lask leave to report a bill from the Committee on 
the Judiciary and to uest its present consideration. It is merely 
for the removal of disabilities, and I presume it will take but a mo- 
ment. The party has presented a petition and the committee report 
a bill in accordance with the prayer of the petition. 

The bill (S. No. 2171) to remove the political disabilities of Frank 
C. Armstrong, of Maryland, was read three times, and passed by a 
two-thirds vote. 


of the Interior, 2,000 copies for the use of 
ouse of Representatives, and 1,500 for the 
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TITLE TO CERTAIN LANDS. 


Mr. PENDLETON. With the consent of the Senator from Iowal 
ask unanimous consent to call up House bill No. 2402. 

Mr. ALLISON. I eee this morning, not knowing that the 
Japanese matter would occupy so much time, to yield to the Senator 
from Ohio and one or two other gentlemen. I want to comply with 
my promise so far as I can where no debate intervenes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa asked that 
the sundry civil bill be taken up, and if there is no objection it will 
be considered as before the Senate. Now the Senator from Ohio asks 
ri ats consent to lay that bill aside and take up House bill No. 

02. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 


proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. No. 2402) to quiet title to cer- 
tain lands in Washington, District of Columbia. It proposes to direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to quitelaim and release unto the heirs, 


devisees, and assigns of Joseph Pearson, deceased, their heirs and 
assigns, all the right, title, and interest of the United States of America 
in and to all of squares 670, 671, 672, 710, and 711 in the city of Wash- 
ington, as the same are laid down on the original plat or plan of the 
city. ; 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL POSTPONED. 


Mr. VANCE. The bill (S. No. 1730) to remove the political disa- 
bilities of Charles P. McGary was reported favorably from the 
Committee on the Judiciary and is now on the Calendar. I move 
its indefinite ay Reine The individual named has since the 
report of the bill deceased. 

he motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills from the House of Representatives were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. No. 318) granting a pension to Robert J. Gillespie; 

A bill (H. R. No. 783) granting a pension to J. E. Kilber; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1649) granting a pension to James Moreland ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1860) granting a pension to Daniel M. Morley; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1862) granting a pension to Isaiah Altenburg; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5496) granting a pension to bape Ullery; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6425) to increase the pension of Robert Henne; 


and 

A bill (H. R. No. 6833) granting a pension to Kate Quilligan. 

The following bills from the House of Representatives were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

A bill (H. R. No. 6265) ering cannon and cannon-balls to Post 
No. 14 of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Logansport, Indiana, 
and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. No., 6111) donating condemned cast-iron cannon and 
cannon-balls for monumental purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 6593) donating condemned cast-iron cannon and 
annon-balls for monumental loa 

The joint resolution (H. R. No. 282) making an appropriation to 
supply a deficiency in the appropriation for fees of district attorneys 
of the United States for the fiscal 5 7 0 ending June 30, 1882, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

Am e from the House of i epee pti: by Mr. McPHer- 
SON, its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint reso- 
lution (S. R. No. 90) making an appropriation to defray the expense 
of printing the memorial caras to accompany the additional num- 
5 5 ordered of the memorial address on the late President 

arfield. . 

The message also announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. No. 3506) amending sections 1926 and 1927 of the 
Revised Statutes so as to extend the limits of the jurisdiction of 
justices of the peace in the Territories of Washington, Idaho, and 

ontana ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3668) to authorize a change of record in the case 
of Lewis Rodrick; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 178) authorizing and requiring the 
Secretary of War to deliver to the One Hundred and Eighth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry Association the blue regimental flag which be- 
longed to the said regiment and which is now in the custody of the 
Secretary of War. 

G. W. THOMPSON AND OTHERS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. No. 101) for 
the relief of G. W. Thompson and others; which was, in line 3, after 
the word ‘‘ company,” to insert “and Henry Large, jr. ;” in lines 13 
and 14 to strike out“ $8,654.40” and insert in lieu ereof 89, 121.08.“ 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendment. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Let the bill be read as amended by the House. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. It is an addition of $460. 

The Acting Secretary read the bill as amended by the House, as 
follows: 

That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to consider the claims of G. W. ese so & Co., and Henry Large, jr. 
of Pennsylvania; J. M. Atherton & Co., C. 3 & Bro., and W. 


Hume, o 
Kentucky; Harrison & Small, of Tennessee; C. Dodsworth, of Ohio; and N. S. 


Chouteau, surety for H. H. Bodemann, of Missouri, for tax paid on excess of ma- 

or for deficiency, and to refund the same, or such parts thereof as fall within 
the pe ciples of the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Stoll vs. Pepper, 
and in accordance with the provisions of section 6 of an act entitled An act to 
amend the laws relating to internal revenue,” ere March 1, 1879: Provided, 
They the te amount allowed and paid under the provisions of this act shall 
not exceed $9,121. 


The amendments were concurred in. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

a ALLISON. Now I hope we shall go on with the appropriation 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appropriations for sundry 
civil e of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1883, and for other purposes, the pending question being on the 
amendment reported from the Committee on Appropriations, after 
line 518, to strike out: : 

To commence the construction of a 3 at Mosquito Inlet, on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard of the State of Florida, $30,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
after line 521, to insert: 

For rebuilding light-honse at San Blas, on the coast of Florida, $25,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, after line 526, to insert: 
For building a steam-tender for general use on the Atlantic coast, $60,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Coast and Geodetic 
Survey,” in line 569, to increase the total amount of the appropria- 
tions“ for survey of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, eastern division,” 
from $264,000 to $290,000 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 586, to reduce the total amount 
of the appropriation “ for survey of the Pacific coasts, western divis- 
ion,” from $180,000 to $170,000. 

The amendment was 

The next amendment was, after the word ‘ branch,” in line 623, to 
strike out the following proviso: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to credit Thad Butler, lately in the employment of the Interior Department, with 
the sum of $215, the same being stop against him because it was expended in 
8 of from the contingent fand, this being the only fund of money 

ed or a ble in the Interior Department for the purpose above named. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ miscellaneous objects 
under the Treasury Department,” in line 671, before the word “silver,” 
to insert the word “fractional ;” in line 674, before the word “silver,” 
to insert the word ‘‘fractional;” and in line 678, before the word 
thousand,“ to strike out ‘‘twenty” and insert “ten;” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For the rtation of fractional silver coins: That the Sec ef the 

be, he is hereby, authorized and directed to transport, free of charge, 
fractional silver coins when requested to do so: Provided, That an equal amount 
in coin or currency sball have been deposited in the Treasury by the applicant or 
applicants; and that there is hereby 1 0 $10,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, for that purpose, an the same be available from and after 
the passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 686, to insert: 

For loss on recoinage of mutilated and uncurrent minor coins now in the vaults 
of the Treasury and which may be presented during the fiscal year 1883, $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 733, to reduce the appropriation 
“for compensation in lieu of moieties in certain cases under the 
eustoms-revenue laws,” from $50,000 to $30,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the miscellaneous appropriations for 
me Treasury Department, after line 765, to strike out the following 
clause: 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem certain unsigned national- 
bank notes stolen from the office of the Comptroller of the Currency during the 
years 1864, 1867, and 1868, $2,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 771, to insert: 

To pay the Comptroller of the Currency $28,173.53 in trust for the creditors of 
the t National Bank of New Orleans, for the purpose of adjusting the accounts 
between that bank and the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 776, to insert: 


To meet such expenses as may be necessary to be incurred in carrying out the 
provisions of the act to execute certain treaty stipulations relating to Chinese, 
approved May 6, 1882, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, after line 780, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pay Messrs. Bitting & Davidson 
additional for laying pressed brick instead of common red brick, in the exterior 
walls of the building for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, under contract of 
January 16, 1879, $4,595. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 787, to insert: 

To enable the Secretray of the Trea: to adjust the account of the Territory 
of Nebraska for direct tax laid upon the Territory under the provisions of the act 
of August 5, 1861, and to pay to the State of Nebraska an amount certified to be 
due on account of 5 per cent. of the net pi of sales of certain Indian reserva- 
tions within the limits of said State during . commencing January 1, 1879, 
and many June 13, 1880, he is hereby auth and directed to credit said Ter- 
ritory with the sum of $15,030.40, now standing against it on the books of the 
Treasury on account of direct tax, and pay to the State of Nebraska the sum of 
$4,281.60, the balance certified by the accounting officers to be due said State on 
account of 5 per cent. of net proceeds of sales of certain Indian reservations, which 
said sum is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, after line 806, to insert: 

To pay Charles Osborn the amount of judgment rendered in his favor by the 
a of Claims, and heretofore paid to Edwin J. Sweet on a forged assignment, 

169.64. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 810, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Messrs. Powers & Mabry the 
sum of $89.01, being amount s ded in settlement numbered 2549, of December 
1, 1876, and since allowed, for cattle furnished for support of Sioux of different 
tribes, including Santee Sioux of Nebraska, 1880, and prior years.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 818, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the legal representatives of 
George C. Johnston the amount, not ex g $10,510, which may be ascertained 
to be due to them under the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 
1843, entitled An act for the relief of George C. Johnston. 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was, after line 846, to strike out: 

For pay and expenses of the members of the National Board of Health, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 848, to strike out: 

For pay of secretary and disbursing agent, and pay of clerks, messengers, and 
laborers, $5,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 851, to strike out: 

For rent, light, fuel, furniture, stationery, telegrams, and postage, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 853, to insert: 

For quarantine service, Mississippi River, $16,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 855, to insert: 

For quarantine service, Ship Island, $10,000. 


Mr. HARRIS, I move to amend the amendment of the committee 
in line 856, ‘‘for quarantine service, Ship Island, $10,000,” by strik- 
ing out “ten” and inserting ‘‘ fourteen ;” and T desire to say only 
this: the committee of which I have the honor to be chairman, hay- 
ing this matter in charge, had before it the president of the National 
Board of Health, some of the members of the executive committee 
of that board, and the secretary, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
very smallest amount that would enable the board to perform its 
functions fully and efficiently. Fourteen thousand dollars was the 
amount expended at Ship Island last year, which was an exception- 
ally healthy year; and less than that, I am assured by every officer 
of the Board of Health, will not enable the board to ‘orm its 
functions effectually and well at that point. I therefore ask that 
the amount be increased from $10,000 to $14,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was a, to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 857, to insert: 

For quarantine service, Sapelo Sound, $13,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 859, to insert 

For quarantine service, Hampton Roads, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 861, to insert 

For pay and expenses of inspectors, $4,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 863, to insert: 
For pay and expenses of members of board, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 865, to insert: 
For printing Bulletin, $5,000. 


Mr. HARRIS. I regret exceedingly the necessity that I must 
move to strike out flve,“ in line 866, and insert “ten,” because it 
is simply impossible for the Bulletin to be printed at all for $5,000 ; 
and if the board is to execute or perform the duties imposed by sec- 
tion 4 of the act of June 2, 1879, the Bulletin must be published as a 
means of distributing sanitary information required by that section 
to be distribute dto the various de 3 the Government and 
the various sanitary and health officers and associations through- 
out the whole country. It isdeemed by the board absolutely neces- 
sary; I deem it myself absolutely necessary; and as it cannot be 
published at a less cost than $10,000, Imove now to strike out ‘‘five” 
and insert „ten.“ 

Mr. ALLISON. The publication of the Bulletin this year cost about 
$10,000. The committee were of opinion that this Board of Health 
could reduce the numberof pages of the Bulletin without especially 
injuring the services or the value of it; and therefore we believed it 
was wise to try and ascertain.if they could not so contract the pages 
as to bring the Bulletin within the $5,000, and I think we bet- 
ter make that experiment. Ofcourse they could use $15,000 or $20,000 
and enlarge the Bulletin from week to week by giving statistics of 
various kinds, and essays upon various topics connected with sur- 
gery and medicine, š 

r. HARRIS. If it is possible for the Board of Health to perform 
the duties imposed upon it by section 4 of the act of June 2, 1879, at 
a less cost than $10,000, I should gladly join the Senator from Iowa 
and other Senators in reducing the amount to the very smallest sum 
that will enable it to perform the duties that are im upon it. I 
am assured by those who know that it is impossible to publish the 
Bulletins at a less cost than $10,000, containing the information that 
section 4 requires the board to abstract and distribute among the 
various sanitary and health authorities of the country. While itis 
a matter of no consequence to the Senator from Iowa or to myself as 
to whether we get a copy of the Bulletin or not, it is a matter of the 
highest consequence to every health officer and to every sanitary 
association from one end of this country to the other. 

I simply desired to state the merits of the proposition and invoke 
the judgment of the Senate upon it. I have nothing further to add. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee to the amendment of the committee, 
to strike out “five” and insert ‘‘ten,” in line 866. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected, there being on a 
division—ayes 19, noes 20. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment was a to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 866, to insert: 


For clerks, messengers, and laborers, $10,000. 


Mr. HARRIS. Iam there constrained, as before, to ask for an in- 
crease from $10,000 to $17,000 in line 867, and that is the last amend- 
ment I have to ask the Senate to act upon. I present it on the 
same authority that I have cited heretofore, to wit, the president, 
the secretary, and the executive committee of the National Board of 
Health, who appeared before the committee insisting upon this as 
the very smallest sum that would enable the board to perform its 
functions, Seventeen thousand dollars for this item of “clerks, 
messengers, and laborers,” I am positively assured is the very small- 
est sum that will enable the board to keep up its machinery. 

Isimply desire to add that if this board is worthy of being sus- 
tained at all, there is certainly no economy or propriety in sustain- 
ing it in a crippled condition, where it will be inefficient in the per- 
formance of the duties that are im upon it by law. If it is to 
be sustained at all, give it the machinery absolutely necessary to 
enable it to perform its functions. If you cannot do that, the better 
policy, in my jndgment, is to abolish it altogether, rather than to 

eep it in a crippled condition in which it cannot perform fully, 
eet and well its duty and proper functions. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Tennessee knows that the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations inserted substantially what was re- 
quired, with some limitations. I was very warmly with him in the 
increase at Ship Island from $10,000 to $14,000. The only two items 
we cnt down below what the board asked for was as to the Bulletin, 
to which the Senate has , and the clerks, messengers, and la- 
borers put at $10,000 instead of $17,000. I think $17, will be too 
high, and I agree that $10,000 isratherlow. Ishould be glad to vote 
for some increase over $10,000, say up to $15,000. I donot know that 
the committee will with me, but after hearing the whole case 


freely and fully I thought the committee cut it down too low by 
making it $10,000. I think they can get eer with $15,000. 
Mr. RIS. I incur some risk in modifying my amendment 


according to the suggestion of the Senator from Kentucky, yet I be- 
lieve I will do so. ile I am assured that $17,000 is the smallest 
sum that will enable the board to keep up the full performance of its 
duty, I shall agree to the suggestion of the Senator from Kentucky. 

There is one other item here of $10,000 which Congress has appro- 
priated year by year and every year up to now for special investi- 
gations. I have consented to allow that to go out, because I do not 
want to demand a dollar more than is absolutely necessary for the 
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performance of duties that I regard as equally important as the du- 
ties performed by any other branch of this Government; but I will 
modify my amendment and ask to insert “$15,000” in place of 
“$10 000,” 

Mr. ALLISON. Did the Senator from Kentucky sug that? 

Mr. BECK. Isaid I thought we had cut it down too low by mak- 
ing it $10,000, and I thought $15,000 would enable them to run bet- 
ter, and I am inclined to vote for that, because I think it right. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not wish to antagonize the views of other 
members of the committee, but it will be observed that for pay of 
secretary and disbursing agent, and pay of clerks, messengers, and 
laborers, $5,500” is the amount allowed by the House, and we al- 
lowed $10,000 “for clerks, messengers, and laborers” and $1,500 for 
the secretary and disbursing agent,” so that we really allow $11,500 
here in place of $5,500 as sug ted by the House. So that if the sum 
is increased now to $15,000 and we add to it the $1,500 we have $16,500, 
within $1,000 of what the Senator from Tennessee asked. 

Mr, HARRIS. Within $2,000 of what my amendment asked for. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 868, to insert: 


For secretary and disbursing agent, $1,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 870, to insert: 
For rent, light, and fuel, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 872, to insert: 
For telegrams, $250. 

The amendment was a; to. 

The next amendment was, after line 873, to insert: 
For stationery, $1,000. 

The amendment was & to. 

The next amendment was, after line 874, to insert: 
For postage, $400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 875, to insert: 
For furniture, $100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 876, to insert: 
For miscellaneous expenses, $500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 880, before the word“ thousand,” 
to strike out ‘‘one hundred” and insert “ fifty ;” so as to make the 
clause read: 


And the President of the United States is hereby authorized, in case of a threat- 


ened or actual epidemic, to use a sum not exceedin, „000, out of any money in 
or other- 


$50, 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in aid of State and local 
wise, in his discretion, in preven and suppressing the spread of the same. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to ask the chairman of the committee if 
there is any necessity for that reduction? This is purely a contin- 
gent appropriation, not a dollar of which will ever be used except in 
case of an epidemic. In the event of an epidemic such as the coun- 
try had in 1878 and 1879 $100,000 contingent fund is certainly a very 
small fund. If there be no epidemic not a dollar of it should or can 
oe touched. I therefore ask the committee to non-concur in the 
amendment they have recommended. There is no risk in letting the 
sum remain at $100,000, and I prefer that it so remain. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on 1 was, in line 897, after the word De- 
partment,” to strike out 1,000“ and insert (500; “ so as to read: 

For the library of the Treasury Department: For purchase of law-books and 
suitable books of reference for the library of the Treasury Department, 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Committee on Appropriations will not 
insist upon this amendment. It is a very small appropriation of 
$1,000, and the number who are supplied with books at the Treas 
Department is greater than inanyother. They have an accomplish 
librarian, and have got now into a decent room. The library is very 
small in proportion to the number of clerks employed there. I am 
assured that the books are very actively used. I trust that so small 
an appropriation as even $1,000 for increasing the library will not 
be cut down to 8500 when it is the smallest library of any Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLISON. One reason why the committee cut this down was 
that it is a continued N running from year to year, and 
they must havein the Treasury Department quite a number of libra- 
ries; I do not know how many; the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 


MAN] can tell me. We are in the habit of appropriating-now for 
the libraries of Departments, and the libraries of bureaus of Depart- 
ments, and there are duplicate purchases of books in every Depart- 
ment of the Government. If the Senator will turn to the bill he 
will see that we have provido for an aggregation of these different 
libraries in some one place, so that the various bureaus can utilize 
the 3 library. 

Mr. MORRILL. That would be very inconvenient. 

Mr. ALLISON. I presume it would be a little inconvenient for 
the head of a bureau to step out of his office to go into a library, but 
we believe it is in the interest of economy to have one general li- 
brary for a Department. Take the Interior Department; they have 
a library at the Land Office, they have a library connected with the 
Assistant Attorney-General’s Office, a library at the Patent Office, and 


soon. The judgment of the committee is that the libraries ought 
5 Some way to be all concentrated so as to prevent the duplication 
of boo 


Mr. MORRILL. But these books are miscellaneous and instruct- 
ive, and are calculated to preserve the character and intelligence of 
the clerks of the De ents. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will say tothe Senator from Iowa that there is 
but one library called a library for the Treasury Department. That 
has now a large room, and it is rather in the nature of a circulating 
library. It is used for the instruction of the clerks and other em- 
ployés. It isthe only library in that Deparment There is a libra: 
of the Secretary, which is confined strictly to technical books, an 
there is a library also of the cane of the Carrency, which is 
also confined to technical books in regard to banks and banking. 
Those are paid for out of the contingent expenses of the bureau, and 
you could not, I think, combine them. This library is rather in the 
nature of a circulating library. There are about three thousand 
clerks in that Department. It seems to me that a thousand dollars 
would be little enough to keep up the usual supply. It is a matter 
that I do not know more about than any one else, but $1,000 would 
go but a little way in keeping up a library of that character, which 
is drawn upon by probably two thousand persons. 

Mr. MORRILL. The books are constantly wearing ont. 

Mr. BECK. I only want to say a word. We have stricken out, 
it will be observed, the appropriation of $1,000 and inserted $500, 
and we have added: 

And for the purpose of limiting the a riations, the head of each Department 
shall report to Congress, at the Baginnlng of the next session of Congress— 

Which is only about four months off— 


the condition of the several libraries in his Department, the number of volumes in 
each, and duplicates in all, and a plan for consolidating the same, so that hereafter 
there shall be but one li in each Department, and the amount of annual 
appropriation necessary to tain said departmental library. 


The idea we had was to give them $500 now to supply their neces- 
sary wants, and in the mean time between now and next Decem- 
ber, we shall get information as to how far they have extended the 
libraries beyond what are necessary in the bureaus and elsewhere. 
The chances are that if we can consolidate them we shall find a good 
many books and duplicates that can then be arranged, and in De- 
cember we can make up in the form of a deficiency bill, or some other 
way, if we have a statement in regard to it-and know what is neces- 
eh She keep up one library and keepitup well. That was the idea 
W 


e Å 
Mr. MORRILL. The sum is rey pitiful, and I hope the Senate 
will not agree tothe amendment. Ihave seen messengers there who 
were studying diligently scientific books while they were sitting at 
the doors and 5 the entrances of the Department. I trust 


the full amount here will be F e There is an accomplished 
librarian there, and I know the books are constantly used, and must 
be worn out often by their uent use, 


Mr. COCKRELL. Does the Senator from Vermont encourage the 
idea that the employés of the Government shall during business hours 
be engaged in reading light literature, or in reading scientific works 
or anything of that kind? 

Mr. MORRILL, Where they sit at the doors waiting merely to 
open a door and let people in, of course they have leisure time. It 
does not interfere with the discharge of their duties in the least. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was a to—ayes 20, noes not counted. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. Thenext amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after the word “ dollars,” in line 
898, to insert: 

And for the purpose of limi the aj riati he head of each Dej 
ment shall report to 8 N e session of AA 
the condition of the several libraries in Department, the number of volumes in 
each, and duplicates in all, and a plan for consolidating the same, so that hereafter 
there shall be but one library in each Department, and the amount of annual 
appropriation necessary to maintain said departmental library. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 906, to strike out: 

For the purchase of books and serials for use in the office of the Government 
actuary, $250, to be expended under direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after the word dollars,“ in line 915, to 
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insert ‘‘the total cost of which enlargement shall not exceed $100,000 ; ” 
so as to make the clause read : 

For materials and labor for repairs on the United States court-house and post- 
office at Des Moines, Iowa, and providing additional room therein for the courts 
and post-office, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, $45,000, the total cost of which enlargement shall not exceed $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the “ appropriations for armories and 
arsenals,” in line 1014, to reduce the item ‘for repairs of arsenals, 
and to meet such unforeseen expenditures at arsenals as accidents or 
other contingencies during the year may render necessary,” from 
$50,000 to $40,000. : f 

Mr. LAPHAM. I have an amendment which I intended to offer 
and am inclined to offer now, at the end of line 1014, but I under- 
stand the agreement is that other than the committee amendments 
shall be reserved until the bill is through. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The text of the bill will be open 
to amendment after the billis read through. If the Senator wishes 
to amend the amendment of the committee he had better offer it now. 

Mr. LAPHAM. No; I wish to add a new item. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will be reserved. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in the appropriations for “ build- 
ings and grounds inand around Washington,” in line 1032, to reduce 
the item “for painting iron fences, vases, lamps, and lamp-posts” 
from $1,500 to $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1034, to reduce the item “ for 
purchase and repair of tools” from $2,000 to $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendinent was, in line 1046, to reduce the item “ for 
improving various reservations” from $15,000 to $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1049, to reduce the item for 
improvement and care of Smithsonian grounds” from $7,000 to 85,000. 

he amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was in line 1050, before the word“ improve- 
ment,” to strike out “commencing;” and in line 1051, after the 
word “same,” tostrike out ‘‘ twenty ” and insert“ ten;“ so asto make 
the clause read: 

For improvement of reservation numbered seventeen and site of old canal 
northwest of same, $10,000: Provided, That no part thereof shall be expended 
upon other than property belonging to the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1055, after the word roadways,” 
to insert “and sidewalks ;” and in line 1056, after the word“ thou- 
sand,” to insert “five hundred ;” so as to make the clause read: 

For paving roadways and sidewalks to the north front of the Executive Man- 
sion, $10,500. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, inline 1065, after the word ‘‘ Mansion,” 
to insert including the improvement of the drainage of the base- 
ment,” and in line 1067, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out 
“ten” and insert ‘twenty ;” so as to make the clause read: 

For repairs and fuel at the Executive Mansion as follows: For care and repair 
of the Executive Mansion, including the improvement of the drainage of the base- 
ment, $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the appropriation “ for lighting the 
Executive Mansion and public grounds,” in line 1081, before the word 
dollars,“ to strike out ‘‘ twenty” and insert ‘‘twenty-five;” so as 
to make the proviso read : 


Provided, That for each burner not connected with a meter in the on the 


ablic grounds no more than $25 shall be paid per lamp for gas, inclu light- 
ng, cleaning, and keeping in repair the lamps, under any expenditure ed 
for in this Ps and in — a contract Maat be made at tnt rate the oe eer 


in charge is Boco authorized to substitute other illuminating material in the 
0 


lamps on the pu . and to use so much of the sum hereby appropriated 
as may be n ‘or that purpose. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1118, to insert: 

For furnitu fil and shelving for the north wing of the State, 
War, and ary, nd ganein t building, $80,000. -i g 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1121, to insert : 

For constructing N passenger-elevator for building corner of Seven- 
teenth and F streets, known as the Winder building, the same to run from the 
ground floor, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of“ Signal Service,” 
after the word “ dollars,” in line 1142, to insert: 

Provided, That the work of no other Department, bureau, or commission author- 
ized by law shall be duplicated by this bureau. 

Mr. BAYARD. I should like to ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill why the appropriation for the Signal Service has been reduced 
more than one-half over the last year. A table has been handed me 
showing that the appropriation amounted to $592,000in 1881. There 
are three systems of reports; one weather reports, warnings used for 


the benefit of cotton-growing countries; another system for the 


benefit of tobacco-growing countries; and another for warnings of 
storms off the coast of Texas. I am told that those systems will be 
necessarily abandoned for want of funds should the appropriation 
be confined to $250,000, which is, as I say, less than half of that. 
made last year. 

One hundred and twenty thousand dollars is alleged to be neces- 
sary to maintain these three systems. Of their value I am not com- 
petent to speak. Of the fact that they were established and carried 
on I believe there is no doubt, and the allegation is that they will 
necessarily be abandoned, and the service to that extent crippled, 
unless the appropriation shall be increased beyond that which the 
committee bave recommended. These are public questions, and if 
the suggestion of inefficiency is made from any source it had better 
be made openly. I know my friend from Iowa would prefer that the 
suggestion be made and answered openly. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Committee on Appropriations adopted the 
House view with reference to the appropriations for the Signal Sery- 
ice. The difference between this year and last year I believe is about 
$110,000 for the items included in this paragraph. The general in 
charge of the Signal Service estimated br $50,000 less than was ap- 
propriated last year, and he made that estimate on the ground that 
a portion of the funds appropriated every year had been abstracted 
by one of the officers of the bureau; but the House of Representa- 
tives allowed him $60,000 less than he demanded in his estimate. 

The Committee on Appropriations summoned the Chief Signal Offi- 
cer before it and he stated that unless we added $60,000 to the House 
provision he could only take two reports a day of storms instead of 
three, asnow. After considerable discussion with the Chief Signal 
Officer the committee thonght it wise to test the efficacy of two 
reports per day instead of . Therefore we declined to report 
the $60,000 additional required by the Chief Signal Officer. Ofcourse, 
if we give him $60,000 he will continue the three reports per day, as- 
are now made. The committee were of opinion that he could make 
yery good suggestions, perhaps equally exact, from two reports as 

rom three. 


Mr. BECK. Let me ask one question of the chairman in that con- 
nection. My recollection is that the two reports which are made 
reach every part of the country, and that there was no suggestion 
made to us that it would cut off any special report at all except the 
third report 

Mr. ALLISON. The custom of the Signal Officer is to take one re- 

port at seven in the morning, another at noon, and another at mid- 
night. The mee report, of course, does not go into the morning 
newspapers, but the observations or calculations are made up trom 
the seven o’clock and noon reports as a rule; so that the committee 
thought, in view of the great desire everywhere for economy, it 
woni be wise to test the efficacy of these reports when made twice 
a day. 
Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator think that any of the reports, 
which I believe are valuable at least in regard to the cotton and to- 
bacco growing, and the warning saalam the approach of storms in 
Texas, will be suspended or diminished by the present allowance? 

Mr. ALLISON. Not in the slightest degree, except that the Chief 
Signal Officer will only take two reports per day instead of three. 
That is N 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have been unable to hear every word that has 
been said by the Senators, but I submit to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that it is a mistaken economy to reduce the number from three 
reporta to two separate reports a day. You have the same number 
of stations; the same number of operators; you have your contract 
with the Western Union Telegraph Company; and to take another 
report is by no means adding 50 per cent.; it is adding a compara- 
tively small portion to what you will have to give for two reports, 
and three reports make the basis of estimates a great deal more val- 
uable, I think it is altogether a mistaken economy. If the Senator 
will tell me what the figure was that the Signal Officer desired, I will 
move to insert it. Though I heard his statement at the time, I do 
not remember the exact figure. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Chief Signal Officer desired in line 1141 in 
lieu of $250,000 to insert $310,000. If that sum is inserted that is all 
the Chief Signal Officer desires. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That shows not far from the proper arithmetical 

roportion of the supposed saying For an addition of $60,000 to 
$550,000 you will have a report which is a great deal more than 50 
per cent. more valuable. 

It is quite impossible that with two reports a day there shall be as 

ood an estimate as with three. The general 1 is that 
ose prophecies of the weather are accurate in the proportion of 
about 80 or 85 per cent. By this reduction of the bases of the esti- 
mates, you reduce the general accuracy perhaps to 75 per cent., and 
you will begin to make people think you might as well save the whole 
of the money. I do not think there is economy in it, though perhaps 
it is not the time to move to increase the appropriation now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The text of the bill will be open. 
to amendment after the amendments of the Committee on Appro- 
priations are gone through with. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will wait until the committee amendments have 
been disposed of, and shall offer such an amendment as I have indi- 
cated at the proper time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the- 
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amendment of the Committee on Appropriations, inserting the pro- 
viso which has been read. 


Mr. CON GER. I ask the chairman of the committee why not 
change that so as to read: 


That the work of the Signal- Service Department shall not be duplicated by any 
other Department, bureau, or commission authorized by law. 


If it should happen that some other Department is performing any 
part of the same work, that restriction should be on the other De- 
partment, and not on this. The change of the language which I 
suggest will accomplish the same object. 

r. ALLISON. Ido not think I quite understand the Senator from 
Michigan. 
Mr. CON GER. The proviso is: 


That the work of no other Department, bureau, or commission authorized by 
law, shall be duplicated by this bureau. 

Now the change I propose is that the provision shall be that the 
work of this bureau shall not be duplicated by any other Depart- 
ment, bureau, or commission authorized by law. It will be leaving 
in full force the duties of the Signal-Service Department, and ac- 
complish the object, and prevent a duplication of work. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let me suggest to the Senator that the proviso 
be allowed to stand, and he add the words he su ts. Then we 
shall have ample security. It will then be that the . 
Bureau shall not duplicate other work, and that other Departments 
shall not duplicate the work of the Signal Bureau. Then we shall 
accomplish it. 

Mr. CONGER. Very well; let it be so that this Signal-Service 
Bureau shall perform all the work authorized by law, and that other 
Departments or bureaus, if by chance they have any authority, shall 
not duplicate it. 

Mr. ISON. May I ask the Senator if he has information that 
the work of the Pignal Service is being duplicated by other Depart- 
ments in any way 

Mr.CONGER. I do not know that it is, but the suggestion of this 


very amendment indicates that there may be some double service of 


that kind. I would put the restriction upon other et: and 
let the Signal-Service Bureau perform its lawful work. 
Mr. ALLISON. Lhave no objection to adding what the Senator 


su ts. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Michigan 
state his amendment 

Mr. PLUMB. Before the Senator from Michigan offers his amend- 
ment let me suggest what I think perhaps was the view in putting 
this amendment in the paragraph. Ithink it is hardly possible that 
any other bureau of the Government can duplicate anything which 
the law absolutely requires the Signal-Service Bureau todo. There 
is no other Department or bureau of the Government which has that 
control of the telegraph and of the machinery n to gather 
up the records of storms and soon; but the committee were advised 
that this bureau was duplicating the work of the Mississippi River 
commission; in other words, that it was gathering the records of the 
last overflow, say, for a sample, of the Mississippi Valley, a work 
which seemed to be rather remotely connected with the work of the 
Signal-Service Bureau any way, and a work which the Mississippi 
River commission would necessarily e in for the purpose of pro 
erly carrying out the object of the creation of that commission. Tt 
was not thought necessary to have that labor 8 by the Sig- 
nal-Service Bureau, which required a great deal of investigation 
upon the ground, a great deal of work to put it in shape, and a great 
deal of printing to put it before the public, while it was absolutely 
necessary that it should be done by the Mississippi River commis- 
sion. 

That is enforced by a consideration of the fact that in many 
other Departments of the Government there has been a disposition 
to do this thing, and not necessarily, as I said, growing out of an 
improper idea about the eepend sre of money or any improper wish 
to enlarge the functions of special bureaus, but out of the natural 
extension that is constantly going on of the purview within which 
these people work. Thus you find different bureaus of the Govern- 
ernment gathering statistics, and so on. 

Inasmuch as this seemed to be rather obvious, the committee thought 
it was well to say that they should not do what some other commis- 
sion is required to do bylaw. The Senator will see that the proviso 
inserted by the committee prohibits them from doing anything that 
some other Department, bureau, or commission is authorized by law 
to do. We thought, inasmuch as the Signal Service had a certain 
track in which it worked by reason of the character of the limit im- 
posed 2 it py law, it ought to stay there and not get into the 
work of some other Department, bureau, or commission. 

Mr. CONGER. I move to add the following additional proviso: 

Provided_further, That nothing herein contained shall restrict the performance 
of all duties of the Signal-Service Bureau by existing law. 

That, I su „will cover it. 

Mr. N. Of course there is no intention in the amendment 
of the committee that it shall operate to limit the duties of Signal- 
Service officers. 

Mr. CONGER. My amendment is different, that there shall be no 
pretense that the other clause restricts them in any way because 


some other bureau happens to have charge or happens to have done 
heretofore any work prescribed by law for the Signal Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Vooruers in the chair.) The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CoNGER] to the amendment of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was bn po to. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after the word “ northwest,” in 
line 1148, to insert ‘‘ under the supervision and direction of the sev- 
eral departmental military commanders, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of War, as follows,” and in line 1159, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “ fifty“ and insert ‘‘ forty;” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For the constraction, maintenance, and repair of military telegraph lines: For 


the construction and continuing the construction, maintenance, and use of mili- 


wg telegraph lines on the In and Mexican frontiers and in the Northwest, 
er the su 


ion and direction of the several departmental military com- 
manders, subject to the approval of the Secretary of War, as follows: for the con- 
nection of military posts and stations, and for the better protection of immigra- 
tion and the frontier settlements from d tions, especially in the States of 
Texas and Nevada and the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, Dakota, Wash- 
ington, Montana, Idaho, and W yomi and the Indian Territory, under the pro- 
visions of the acts approved March 3, 1875, and June 20, 1878, $40,000. 


Mr. ALLISON. I think that amendment ought to be transposed, 
and put in the nature of a proviso at the end of the paragraph, after 
the word“ dollars,” in line 1160. A note from the Chief Signal Of- 
ficer su ts to me that some seventy or eighty different stations are 
now under his control on the frontier, and by inserting this provision 
where it is now inserted the control will be taken from him, and 

laced in the military commander, which ought not to be done. 

herefore I suggest that the Senate do not agree to the amendment 
5 by the committee, but add at the end of line 1160 the fol- 
owing proviso: 

Provided, 3 Ne of 1 lines of N joa shall be under — 
gu an 0 e sevi © commanders, su 
Seas tae KOERU of the Secretary of wo seem cd 

Mr. FERRY. I notice the chairman of the committee uses the 
term “ new lines of telegraph.” Does he design it not to apply to- 
all telegraph lines, those now existing as well as new lines? The 
expression new lines of telegraph ” would seem to confine it to those 
7 55 being constructed, and would not apply it to those already 
existing. 

Mr. ALLISON. The objeot I have in view is to place the construc- 
tion of these new lines under the direction of the several depart- 
mental military commanders, and not under the direction of the Sig- 
nal-Service Bureau. It is perfectly evident that these military 
commanders can construct lines of telegraph better than they can be 
constructed under the direction of the Signal-Service Bureau; but 
I do not want to place the use of those lines under the control of the 
military commanders. I wish to leave them as they are now, under 
= control of the Signal-Service Bureau for the purposes of the- 

ureau, 
L yer FERRY. Then the Senator designs to confine it to the new 


es 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on ing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa striking out the words pro- 
posed to be inserted by the committee after line 1148 and inserting 
them as modified at the end of the paragraph. 

The amendment was a to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 1160, to strike out the 
following clause: 

‘That all the receipts from private messages sent over the United States military 
n forthe maintenance of said lines; but an account 
thereof shall be kept and rendered to Congress. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1164, to insert: 

For the constraction of a mili tel h line, for the r establishment 
of cautionary signal-stations in the Inland ot Nantucket, Massachusetts, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1168, to insert: 

For the purchase and laying of a cable, and for the construction of the neces- 
sary e to connect old Fort Mackinac, Saint T and the Island of 
Mackinac, in the State of Mi for equipping the with the n in- 
a battery, &c., and for taining and operating the same for one year, 


1 


The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of national ceme- 
teries,” in line 1207, after the word ‘‘dollars,” to strike out ‘ not 
more than $1,000 of which shall be used in constructing a wharf at 
Chalmette National Cemetery, New Orleans;” so as to make the 
clause read : 


rag ge tage cemeteries: For maintaining and improving national cemeteries, 


The amendment was a: to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1211, before the word ‘‘superin- 
tendents,” to strike out ‘‘ seventy-two” and insert ‘‘ seventy-t: rye 
and in line 1212, after the word “cemeteries,” to strike out “ fifty-- 
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nine thousand seven hundred and twenty“ and insert “ sixty thou- 
sand four hundred and forty ;” so as to make the clause read: 


For superintendents of national cemeteries: For pay of seventy-three superin- 
tendents of national cemeteries, $60,440. } 


The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1221, after the word “ dollars,” 
to insert: 

Provided, That none of the money a 
graph shall be expended unless in 
-plete said roadways. 


So as to make the clause read: 


For the completion of the roadway from Chattanooga National Cemetery to the 
fe drool N e 3 $5,000: Provided, * — K the mney appro- 
and the preceding paragraph shall be expe: unless in each case 

The — — shall complete said road ways. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1228, to reduce the appropria- 
-tion “for repair of the road 5 the Aqueduct Bridge, George- 
town, District of Columbia, to the Arlington National Cemetery, 
Virginia,” from $5,000 to $1,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope the committee will not insist upon that 
amendment. The road to the national cemetery is in a wretched con- 
dition, as is known to every one who drives over it. One thousand 
Alollars is totally inadequate to 8 it. I think Senators who 
are as familiar with the ground as I have become by driving over it 


ropriated by this and the preceding para- 
asa the —— — miras shall com- 


must know that $1,000 will be totally inadequate to make the neces- 
sary improvements, 
Mr BECK. The House appropriated $5,000 and we reduced the 


-amount to $1,000. We have a free road over the Long Bridge, from 
which some years ago we required the removal of all the tolls, so that 
persons sons go to the cemetery without having to pay toll. This 
is another road to the cemetery, one passing over the Aqueduct 
Bridge, where the bridge company charges everybody who drives 
aver it twenty-five cents. We did not quite understand why we 
should give $5,000 to repair the road to induce people to go over that 
bridge and pay the company twenty-five cents every time they passed 

over it. 

If the Senator from Ohio can explain to us why we should build up 
.a road for a toll-bridge to get all the pay, I should like to hear the 
explanation. 

. SHERMAN. I think myself that that 2 is a nuisance 
and that it ought to have been abolished long ago. It is not only a 
toll-bridge but one almost dangerous to life and limb. But this 
question relates to the building of a road from the end of that bridge 
to the national cemetery. The national cemetery is maintained at 
great expense; the drives through it are beautiful; it is one of the 
most beantiful places about Washington; but the road from the 
bridge to the cemetery is sometimes almost impassable. I merely 
say that $1,000 is not sufficient to put it in good order, 

Mr. BECK. We have one means of approach now without an 
toll-bridge, and we desire to make this road reasonably good wit 
$1,000. If any means can be invented whereby we can buy out that 
-bridge company or get control of it or stop them from requiring men 


to pay toll I hope it will be done. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Why does not the Senator move a provision 
directly to appropriate that bridge for public uses? It ought to have 
been done long ago. 

Mr. BECK. It might be regarded as legislation on this bill, and 
we are afraid of the Senator from Ohio when we come to that point. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to say that I find there is a great deal 
more legislation on this bill than I supposed there was from the state- 
ment made 5 

Mr. BUTLER. There is a bill on the Calendar now providing for 
the purchase of the peda 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on 5 8 86 to the 
amendment of the committee. [Putting the question.] e noes 

appear to have it. 

Mr. BECK. I ask for a division. I want to see things arranged 

about that bridge before we give any more money than the commit- 
tee proposes to induce people to pass over it. 

The amendment was agreed to; there being on a division—ayes 


26, noes 14. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
„ceeded with. 

Mr. BROWN. Before we pass from that portion of the bill, I de- 
sire to move to add at the end of line 1224, that the sum of $2,500 is 
fy ee eg to construct aroadway from the corner of the square in 
Marietta, in the State of Georgia, to the Federal cemetery, about one 
mile distant. Ihave not yet written out the amendment. I will 

state that there is a very large Federal cemetery there where those 
who fell on the Federal side in the great campaign between Sher- 
man and Johnston are buried to the number probably of ten or fif- 
teen thousand; I do not know exactly the number. The city of 
Marietta is a small city; it has notthe means to keep its own streets 
in very good order. This cemetery is located east of the city upon 
a high hill, and it is almost an impassable way now to get to the 
cemetery. With as large a number of Federal soldiers as I have al- 
ready mentioned buried there, I think the sum of $2,500 would make 
a good roadway, so that every one desiring to go to the cemetery 


could go upon a road in good condition. I move an amendment 
appropriating that amount for the p s 

. ALLISON. Lask if that is one of the cemeteries such as are 
appropriated for in the bill? 

BROWN. It is a cemetery r established by the Gov- 
ernment. I think over 10, 000 Federal soldiers are buried there. The 


road is in Te ban condition. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendmentof the Senator from 
Georgia will be reported. 

Mr. BECK. I think that would break into the agreement we made 
that the amendments of the committee should be acted on first. I 
say to the Senator from Georgia that if he will allow the amendments 
of the committee to be acted on first, his amendment will not be pre- 
cluded or emba 8 

Mr. BROWN. I have no special choice as to the time and manner 
of presenting it, only I do not wish to be precluded from the right 
to offer the amendment. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator’s right will not be embarrassed by wait- 
ing until the amendments of the committee are all acted on. 

Ir. BROWN. It comes, though, in this connection, and I do not 
think it will take any time to vote on it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will observe that the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia isan amendment to the 
amendment proposed by the committee, and isexactly like what was 
done a few moments ago on the motion of the Senator from Michigan, 
(Mr. CoNGER. ] 

Mr. BECK. I do not care anything aboutit. I only made the 
suggestion. 

r. BROWN. I prefer action now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think perhaps we shonld facilitate action on 

the bill if the Senator from Georgia would take a little time to pre- 
carefully his amendment. I shall not object to it when it is put 
in the proper form. 

Mr. BROWN. I have no objection; but I have prepared the 
amendment, and it will take no time to dispose of it now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the amendment be read. . 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word “roadways,” at the end 
of the paragraph, in line 1224, it is proposed to add : 

And that the sum of $2,500 is a) riated 
to the Federal . near that city. F 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee at this point will be reconsidered if there be 
no objection. The Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

Mr. SEWELL. I desire to offer an amendment to that part of the 
bill. At the end of line 1217 I move to add: 

For the road from Beverly, New Jersey, to the national cemetery near that 
city, $3,000, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

This amendment was submitted to the committee, but was not 
matey by them. I asked originally for $5,000, but I have modified 
it to $3,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from New Jersey to waive that 
amendment until we go through with the amendments of the com- 
mittee. We can come back to it. There are one or two others of a 
like character to be offered. 

Mr. SEWELL. I will say to the chairman that a similar amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia has just been adopted, of 
which no one complained. However I have no objection to letting 
it go over until the amendments of the committee shall have been 
acted upon. 

Mr. FERRY. The amendment of the Senator from Georgia was 
an amendment to a committee amendment. It was not strictly in 
order, but being an amendment to an amendment, on a generous con- 
struction it would be in order. But the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey is entirely new, being offered to the text of the bill, 
and if new propositions are to be taken up I have an amendment to 
offer. I thinkif the Senator from New Jersey will waive his amend- 
ment until we get through with the amendments of the committee 
we shall facilitate business, 

Mr. SEWELL. I waive it for the present. 

The reading of the bill was resum The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in the appropriations for“ miscel- 
1 objects,” to strike out the following clause, from lines 1242 to 


For photolithographing and engraving maps, diagrams, and other illustrations, 
including paper and prin for the annual report of the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army for 1882, the work to be done under the direction of the Chief 
of Engineers, and to be furnished in such time that the complete report may be 
ready on the assembling of Congress on the first Monday of December next, $7,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, after line 1249, to insert: 

Survey of northern and northwestern lakes: For printing and issuing charts 
for use of navigators, clectrotyping copper plates for chart printing and comple- 
tion of oflice work, $12,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in line 1259, before the word “thousand,” 
to strike out ten“ and insert “eleven ;” and in line 1262, after the 
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word ‘ year,” to strike out “thirty-three thousand” and insert 
“‘ thirty-six thousand three hundred ;” so as to make the clause read: 

For continuing the publication of the official records, and 23 and binding, 
under direction of the Secre of War, of 11,000 copies of a compilation of the 
official s, Union and confed of the war of the rebellion, so far as the 
same may be ready for publication during the fiscal year, $36,309. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would suggest to the chairman of the commit- 
tee who has the bill in charge that the lan in the printed bill 
does not precisely convey what is intended: t would be better if, 
after War,“ in line 1287, it read“ shall inform the Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, or Delegates who have designated the same, who there- 
upon may designate other libraries, public institutions, or individu- 
als.” As it reads now all duplicate orders are sent to the Secretary of 
War, who sends one set, and the other he sends to whom he chooses. 

Mr. ALLISON. We referred this whole clause to my friend’s com- 
mittee, and inserted it exactly as they sent it back to us; and if there 
is any amendment or suggestion that he can now make to improve 
the langu , I shall be delighted to accept it. 

Mr. ONY. I take the responsibility of the error in the 
amendment and therefore I have intruded on the committee. $ 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the language 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That clause has not been reached. 
The question is on the amendment of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in lines 1262 and 1263. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, 
an line 1267, after the word “law,” to insert 1,000 copies for dis- 
tribution by the Secretary of War among officers of the Army and 
contributors to the work ;” so as to read: 

The volumes of the official records of the war of the rebellion shall be distributed 
as follows: 1,000 copies to the Executive ents, as now provided by law ; 
1,000 copies for distribution by the Secretary of War among officers of the Army 
and contributors to the work. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same paragraph, in line 1281, be- 
fore the word thousand,“ to strike out ten“ and insert “ eleven ;” 
so as to read: ' 

The remaining 4 — of the 11,000 to be published, and all sets that may not be 
ordered to be distributed as provided herein, shall be sold by the 8 of 
War for cost of publication with 10 cent. added thereto, and the p: of 
such sale shall be covered into the ury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Inow move to strike out from the word “War,” 
in line 1287, down to and including the word“ him,” in line 1289, 
aud in lieu thereof to insert: 

Shall inform the Senators, Representatives, or Delegates who have designated 
the same, who, 3 may designate other libraries, public institutions, or 
individuals. 

The word organizations“ is used in the original text, and that 
might as well be put in for “ public institutions.” 

Mr. ALLISON. What do you strike ont? 

Mr. ANTHONY. All after the word“ War,” in line 1287, to the 
word “ him,” in line 1289, and insert what I have just read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. As amended the clause will read: 

If two or more sets of said volumes are ordered to the same address, the Secre- 

of War shall inform the Senators, Representatives, or Delegates who have 
designated the same, who thereupon may designate other libraries, organizations, 
or individuals. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. Tht next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 1379, to insert: 

For completion of the new barracks at Fort Leavenw Kansas,to be ex ed 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, $47,000. wire —_— 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1382, to insert: 

For erection of additional quarters for officers at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to 
be expended under the on of the Secretary of War, $41,211. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1389, to strike out: 

at Fort Bliss, Texas: To open and construct the approaches to Fort Bliss, Texas, 


Mr. MAXEY. I call the attention of the Senator from Iowa in 
charge of the bill to this item that the Committee on Appropriations 
propose to strike out, lines 1390 and 1391 : 
aes Fort Bliss, Texas: To open and construct the approaches to Fort Bliss, Texas, 


I beg to state to the Senator and to the Senate that I am advised 
by the Representative of that district that the Secretary of War 
wrote a letter recommending this appro riation for the construction 
of this road, which was laid before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and that committee approved it and put it in the bill. 

I will state further that it is about a mile and a quarter from Fort 
Bliss to El Paso. At the time Fort Bliss was established as a fort 
there was no road there at all, There are now about five railroads, 
and the supplies, troops, &c., for that fort are brought over the rail- 
roads and taken up to the fort. This $5,000 will complete the road 
to the grand plaza, which connects directly with the depot, where 
they have to go for everything. I think it is a wise appropriation. 
I hope the Senator will not persist in the amendment, Pat will let 
the item stand as it came from the House. 
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Mr. PLUMB. The point in the amendment of the committee is 
that the railroad on which the supplies are transported runs through 
this reservation. 

Mr. MAXEY. But all the depots are down in the town and there 
is no depot on the road which runs through the reservation, and that 
is only one of five railroads over which supplies, troops, &c., are 
obtained. 

Mr. PLUMB. I want to say further in regard to it that it seemed 
to me, and I think it did to the committee—I am willing to assume 
a large share of responsibility for this amendment—that we are in 
the habit of appropriating a great deal of money to do the police 
work about posts, which the Senator himself knows from his experi- 
ence was done by the volunteer soldiers themselves, and might as 
well be done now by the Quartermaster’s Department, who have 
generally lying idle enough men to attend to the ordinary police 
work of the garrison. For instance, I know at Fort Leavenworth 
there is a long road which is macadamized, built very nicely, and it 
has been done by the persons employed there and who had been put 
in the guard-house for various minor offenses. 

I think we are appropriating every year a great deal of money for 
the doing of little odd jobs of this kind around posts and garrisons 
which the men themselves would be very much better off if they 
were required to do. 

I do not know except in a general way about the geography of 
Fort Bliss; but Ido know that it is in a somewhat contracted canon, 
and if there is any necessity there requiring the expenditure of any 
little sum of money outside of ordinary labor, the post itself ought 
to supply it. Of course I will yield to any statement the Senator 
may make as coming from his own observation as to the facts of the 
case. 


Mr. MAXEY. I do not want to detain the Senate, but I wish to 
say this—— ‘ 
Mr. PLUMB. Ifthe Senator will allow me to complete my state- 


ment, I will not address the Senate further on this subject. We have 
appropriated in the Army appropriation bill a large sum, I think 
$300,000, which is subdivided by the Secretary of War among the 
different departments and divisions of the country, and which can 
be used and is used for these very pu Iseems to me that that 
is sufficient without making a specific appropriation for this par- 
pose. 

Mr. MAXEY. Istated that the Secretary of War, with full knowl- 
edge of the facts, has recommended this appropriation. I beg to 
say in addition that across the river are the mountains, and the land 
on this side is broken land. The distance is a mile and a quarter. 
The amount here appropriated will make a good passable road for 
wagons to haul supplies back and forth, and in my judgment it is a 
wise appropriation. IfIdid not think so I would notrecommendit. 
I believe the appropriation is right, and that the House was right, 
and the Secretary of War was right. Of course, if the committee 
oppo it, I cannot help myself, but that is my opinion about it that 
they are not acting wisely in striking out the item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MAXEY. I wish to read in regard to this particular matter 
the letter to which I referred : 

= Wak DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, February 25, 1882. 
letter of the 20th in- 


the 23d instant, in favor of the passage of said bill. The views of that officer 
as * ag ane = concurred in be me. i 
respec , your obedient servant, 
ve: sit ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 


Secretary of War. 
Hon. C. Ursox, 
Of Committee on Military Affaire, House of Representatives. 


I will also read the following letter from General Sherman, and that 
is all I shall have to say about it: . 
HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1882. 
Sır: In returning aye the communication of the Hon. C. Ursoy, of February 
20 instant, with copy of House bill No. 4131, appropriating $5,000 for road about 
Fort Bliss. I have the honor to report: i 
Fort Bliss, Texas, is near the town of Franklin, one and a half miles distant. 
The present road passes over low gravel hills and is in some places very steep. 
With the 8 of $5,000 the location of the road and its les could be greatly 
improved. This new road would lie almost entirely outside the present reserva- 
tion. There can be no doubt that it would be advantageons to the service of the 
post to have this road improved. 
I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
W. T. SHERMAN, General. 
Hon. R. T. Lyycoun, Secretary of War. 


The amendment was rejected, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was to strike out lines 1397, 1398, 1399, 
and 1400, in the following words: 

To enable the Secretary of War to have commenced the necessary buildings to 
be erected at the proposed military post at Fort Selden, New Mexico, $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1403, to insert: 

For the erection of a building for a quartermaster and com depot at Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, for the Department of Dakota, $48,900; Provided, That lot Sand 
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the lower portion of lot 4, block 31, Saint Paul proper; offered to the United States 
for the erection and maintenance of said building thereon, be conveyed without 
cost to the United States for said purpose by, a good and sufficient deed, which, 
together with the title to the premises, shall be approved by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States, and no money shall be expended until said title is per- 
fected. 

Mr. BECK. I agreed to that amendment, but communications 
made to our committee in re; to it I should like to have placed 
in the RECORD, so that the House may see them. If the chairman 
has them I should be glad to have them put in the RECORD. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will furnish them to the Reporter when I lay 
my hands on them. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, in line 1418, to increase the 
appropriation ‘for completing a sea-wall already commenced on 

e west side of Governor’s Island, New York Harbor, and construct- 
ing a sea-wall on its southeastern portion,” from $30,000 to $39,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. $ ay 

The next amendment was, after the word “ transportation,” in line 
1426, to insert “to be disbursed under the direction of the Secretary 
of War ;” and in line 1428, before the word ‘ thousand,” to strike out 
“fifty” and insert “‘twenty;” so as to read: 

For artificial limbs: For furnishing artificial limbs and appliances, or commun- 
tation therefor, and transportation, to be disbursed under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War, $120,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. fo 

he next amendment was, after the word ‘‘ dollars,” in line 1429, 
to strike out the following proviso: 

Provided, That hereafter all appropriations for furnishing artificial limbs and 
appliances, or commutation therefor, transportation, and surgical appliances for 
persons disabled in the military or naval service of the United States. inclading 
the ee appropriations therefor made by the act of March 3, 1881, shall be 
eroan and dis in the manner prescribed in section 4789 of the Revised 

tatutes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1454, after the word dollars,“ 
to insert: 

And no alcoholic or fermented liquors shall be sold on the territory ceded to the 
United States for the said home the sale of which would be a violation of the 
laws of Maine if no such cession had been made. 

So as to make the clause read : 


For current expenses, including construction and re at the Eastern branch, 
at Togus, Maine, $147,020; and no alcoholic or fermented liquors shall be sold on 
the territory ceded to the United States for the said home the sale of which would 
be a violation of the laws of Maine if no such cession had been made. 


Mr. BECK. That is a change of existing law, and I think is evi- 
dently maamme and I make the point of order, 

Mr. FRYE. hope the Senator will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BECK. I make the point of order. 

Mr. FRYE. We regard it in Maine as a very important amend- 
ment. My colleague hag succeeded in getting it on the bill, and I 
hope the Senate will leave it there. 

ir. BECK. I think the Senator’s colleague would do all he could 
to keep it there; but I make the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Following the line of decision by 
the permanent occupant of the chair—— 

Mr. BLAIR. Before that point is decided I should like to move an 
amendment to the amendment, to see if the Senator from Kentucky 
will object to that. 

Mr. BECK. I make the point of order here and now. 

Mr. BLAIR. Perhaps the Senator, if he hears my proposed amend- 
ment, will not. 

Mr. BECK. I do not 80 to hear anything. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have the floor, I believe. 

Mr. BECK. No, sir; I make the point of order. 

Mr. BLAIR. I move to strike out the word “ the,” before “ terri- 
tory,” in line 1455, and insert the word “ any” instead thereof; and 
also to strike ont from and including the word “for,” in line 1456, to 
and including the word “made,” in line 1488, and to insert in lieu 
thereof: 8 

By any State for use as a beverage. 


That will apply imparfially to the entire country. 

Mr. BECK. I know there are gentlemen who make cheap reputa- 
tions by things of this sort. LIobject. I make the peint of 9 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FRYE. What does the Senator from Kentucky mean by the 
remark he has just made! 

Mr. BECK. I meant the Senator from New Hampshire who is 
endeavoring to be very extensive and to make avery grand perform- 
ance. . 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator from Kentucky does not object to the 
amendment I offered, I suppose. 

Mr. BECK. I object to him appearing more virtuous than all the 
rest of the Senate. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator from Kentucky does not need to indulge 
himself in language of that kind. He will know the Senator from 
New Hampshire better some time. It may not always be the most 


prudential method to pursue with the Senator from New Hampshire. 
Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, for the purpose of saying one word 


on this subject, I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
that is debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the chair 
follows the precedent set by the regular Presiding Officer. 

Mr. PLATT. I want to Sa © the Senator from Kentucky in 
allfairness whether this amendment ought not to stand, and whether 
he ought not to withdraw his point of order. It is known that the 
State of Maine oe the sale of liquors, alcoholic or fermented, 
throughout its borders. It has ceded to the United States the terri- 
tory on which this soldiers’ home is located. I cannot suppose that 
the Senator from Kentucky desires that on that territory liquors 
should be sold, when by the laws of the State of Maine they are not 

rmitted to be sold anywhere else within the borders of the State. 

t cannot be for that purpose, I am sure, to allow the sale of liquors 
there, that he interposes this point of order, and I think it simply 
fair to a State, whether it be in this matter or in anything else, that 
we should not permit on land which the State has ceded to the United 
States the laws of that State to be violated, or that we should not 
permit anything to be done which if the territory had not been ceded 
mete Taea ien ae 3 oe the laws of 8 
took the a sim or the expe suggesting to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky e he om d not withdraw is point of 
order. It affects no general panoplie here; it does not drag into 
this bill the moral aspects of the temperance question in any man- 
ner, and it seems to me a very proper amendment. I do not care to 
press the appeal from the decision of the Chair, for, under the de- 
cisions which have been made, I suppose it is technically proper; 
but I do hope the Senator from Kentucky will withdraw his point 
of order, and then that the Senator from New Hampshire will not 
try to bring anything else into this amendment, and that the amend- 
ment as it stands may be adopted. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to suggest in aid of what my colleague has 
said that if my recollection serves me—I have not time to look it 
up—in our national laws concerning the distillery business and the 
whole liquor business we are careful to provide that nothing in them 
shall interfere with the local regulations of a*State. I think it en- 
tirely fair and just in accordance with the proper interpretation of 
a reasonable doctrine of State-rights that we should let Maine do 
as it pleases sirens tons all its own territory proper. 

Mr. FERRY. I desire to ask the Chair under what rule the Chair 
rules this amendment out of order? I can see how the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire may be considered 
general legislation and out of order on this bill, but where the State 
of Maine cedes a portion of its territory and parts with the juris- 
diction of it to the United States, it is well and proper and fit and 
judicious that the United States should bind herself to conform to the 

ws of the State of Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would say to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan that the ruling made by the present occupant of 
the chair is upon the ground that it is in harmony with the ruling 
of the President of the Senate. The present occupant of the chair 
does not desire to initiate any new ruling upon questions of this 
kind. The point of order is sustained under Rule 29, it proposing 
general erga 

Mr. FERRY. Will the Chair have the Secretary read the rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly. 

The Acting Secretary read Rule 29, as follows: 

29. No amendment which proposes general legislation shall be received to any 

meral appropriation bill; nor shall any amendment not or relevant to 

e subject-matter contained in the bill be received; nor shall any amendment to 
any item or clause of such bill be received which does not directly relate thereto ; 
and all questions of relevancy of amendments under this rule, when raised, shall 


be submitted to the Senate and be decided without debate; and any amendment 
— a general appropriation bill may be laid on the table without prejudice to the 


I suppose 


Mr. FERRY. Now, Mr. President, I cannot see to which of the 
features of that rule the amendmentis objectionable. Itis certainly 

ermane, because it pertains to this Mise Sour gr the State of Maine 

aving parted with jurisdiction to the United States over the land 
on which is located the home here appropriated for. Ifthe question 
of relevancy applied, of course the Chair would be compelled to sub- 
mit it to the Senate, and therefore I consider that the Chair does not 
rule on that point. I should like, so as to be informed on that mat- 
ter, that the Chair would indicate on what point in the rule the Chair 
holds this amendment to be oat of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT] has appealed from the decision of the Chair, and the Chair 
will submit the 8 to the Senate on the appeal. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President 

Mr. PLATT. I do not insist on pressing my appeal. I merely made 
the appeal for the purpose of asking the Senator from Kentucky if 
on reflection he would not withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BECK. I do not propose to withdraw it, because there will 
be no end to this kind of thing. 

Mr. PLATT. Then I withdraw the apes 
of the Chair was correct on the point of order. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let us go on with the bill. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I wish to say that, as usual, confusion 
arises on this question of jurisdiction. There is but one kind of 
jurisdiction that can be exercised by the United States in cases of 


I think the decision 
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this kind, and it has been so held. The Federal Constitution de- 
clares that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation, which has 
been 9 the courts to mean exclusive jurisdiction. 
Mr. ALLISON. May I ask whatthe question before the Senate is? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida is pro- 


ceeding by courtesy. 

Mr. TONES, of Florida. This amendment I would say proposes 
to make an offense within a jurisdiction which is exclusively cogni- 
zable under the laws of the State. 

Mr. LOGAN. They have concurrent jurisdiction with reference 
to crimes. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. They have not. There is no such thing 
as concurrent jurisdiction in such cases. Itis either exclusive or 
nothing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thereading of the bill will proceed. 

The Acting Secretary resumed and continued the reading of the 
bill to line 1466. 

Mr. CONGER. What has become of the ap ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was withdrawn. 

Mr. CONGER. Isubmitthat under Rule 29 the Chair should sub- 
mit this matter to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair pro d to do it on the 
appeal, but the Senator from Connecticut withdrew the appeal. 

Ar. CONGER. I hope it will be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not understand the 


Senator. 

Mr. CONGER. I understand the Chair rules that this amendment 
is out of order. 

The PRESIDIN@ OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. CONGER. And I understand from the reading of Rule 29 that 
when the question arises the Chair shall submit it to the Senate, 
and not decide it himself. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the question of relevancy arises it must be sub- 
mitted to the Senate; but if the question of legislation arises it is 
a proper question for the decision of the Chair, and the Chair has 
decided it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair expressly stated that he 
sustained the point of order made by the Senator from Kentucky 
that this was general legislation. The Senator from Connecticut 
thereupon appealed, and when the Chair was about to submit the 
question on the appeal to the Senate the appeal was withdrawn, and 
thereupon the Secretary proceeded with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. CONGER. The Chair decided that this special clause of special 
legislation relating to the State of Maine about a subject-matter in 
Maine and is conflict with their laws was general legislation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so held. 

Mr. CONGER. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. BECK. The appeal was made and withdrawn and two more 
paragraphs of the bill read, and I object to going back. It requires 
unanimous consent to go back. 

Mr. CONGER. We might as well decide it now. I should like to 
have the opinion of the Senate on a proposition of this kind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly the present occupant of 
the chair would be very glad to submit it to the Senate, and if that 
is the wish of the Senate it shall be so done. $ 

Mr. ALLISON. I think we had better go on with the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Iowa makes 
the point that the 1 of the Senator from Michigan comes too 
late, the Chair will have to so hold. 

Mr. ALLISON. I make that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The appeal was withdrawn, and 
part of the bill farther on read. 

Mr. CONGER. I desire to say a word on that point. The Chair 
may not be aware from the position he occupies in the Senate that 
in this part of the Senate Chamber it is utterly impossible to know 
with the most careful attention what propositions are made or are 
withdrawn. I venture to say that there are not a dozen men in the 
Senate who knew that the appeal was withdrawn. I could have no 
information of that kind. The Chair did not announce it even. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. CONGER. It was the duty of the Chair to announce that the 
appeal was withdrawn so that every Senator could have heard the 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the Senator 
that the appeal was withdrawn, and the Chair announced the fact 
within a very short space after it was announced by the Senator 
from Connecticut in his place, which is not very far from that of the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. CONGER. The Senator from Connecticut occupied the middle 
of the area at the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair announced that the a 
peal was withdrawn. Certainly the Senator from Michigan should 
understand that the Chair would be very glad to submit this ques- 
tion to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. After these amendments are concluded it will be 
perfectly in order to renew the amendment. 

Mr. CONGER. I think the time is to take these things as they 
arise, and I say here that except for the proceeding ef the Secretary 
to read the bill members would have had no idea but what that mat- 
ter was still pending. lhad none, and that was the reason why I 
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It is too late perhaps; but 


called the attention of the Chair to it. 
if it is to be so that the reading and the announcements are to be in 
such tone that Senators have no means of knowing what is said and 


done, then it is best that we have permission in some way to get 
nearer to the Chair and know what is going on. 

Mr. ALLISON. I withdraw any objection I made, and will let 
the Senator from Michigan go on with whatever he desires to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan appeals 
from the decision of the Chair, which was that this amendment was 
— legislation and that the point of order made by the Senator 

m Kentucky was well taken. 

Mr. FERRY. I would sug to my colleague that he allow the 
case to be submitted under the rule to the Senate, instead of on an 
appeal from the Chair. The Chair has stated that he has ruled in 
accordance with the decisions of the President pro tempore of the 
Senate. That would embarrass me a little, because my tende is 
to sustain the Chair. If my colleague would indulge me, and Ine 
Chair submit the question to the Senate whether this is in order, 80 
that we can vote on that, I should be less embarrassed than I should 
be under the form of an appeal. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr, President—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Chair has already decided the question. 
The Chair cannot withdraw that decision and submit the question 
afterward to the Senate. The question must be taken on the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

A The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan has the 
oor. 

Mr. BECK. I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. BECK. It is that after the Presiding Officer had decided the 
question, and the appeal was taken and withdrawn, and the Chair 
had so announced, and the Secretary had proceeded to read the fol- 
lowing | aragraph, it is not in order without unanimous consent to 
go back, and I have objected to going back, and I do sonow. I 
would not do it but for the fact that the Senator from Michigan has 
all his rights here to move again to insert this clause in the Senate, 
or make any motion he pleases, and argue it; but having proceeded 
through two paragraphs after the appen was withdrawn and the 
fact was announced, and the Senator from Michigan not being cut 
off from any right to make all the questions hereafter, I object, so 
that we can go through with the bill now and discuss that after- 
ward. If his rights were affected at all J would not insist on this 


point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair overrules the point of 
order. Let the Senator from Michigan take his appeal. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, the little technical objection to 
keep in the power to sell somewhere in Maine a little of the product 
of Kentucky will not sound very well to the country, I think; for 
that of course is the only object of such a proposition as this being 
stricken out, that there may be some little place somewhere where 
the laws of Maine cannot reach it, and where this traffic may con- 
tinue. But has it come to this that, after the statement I have made 
of not having heard of the withdrawal of the appeal, and after the 
appeal I made to the Chair to reconsider his decision under the rul- 
ing which he has made, as I understood, without having, as the rule 
requires, submitted the question to the Senate, I am to be bound by 
a decision made hastily and contrary to the rule? If there is so 
much objection on the part of the Senator from Kentucky and any 
other Senators in regard to the question of selling, on ground of the 
United States, alcoholic liquors and beer, I think I have accom- 
panon my object by baying that view expressed so forcibly. by the 

nator from Kentucky. I think he may well pride himself upon 
having defended in other States the right of hisown State to dispose 
of its product wherever there can be an opportunity. I withdraw 


my aid ser 

r. BECK. Mr. President, I have not a word to say except that 
I made the point of order, the Chair sustained me, and nomean fling 
made by anybody can divert me from my rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to say that he has 
endeavored to rule very liberally toward the Senator from Michigan, 
and thinks he has done so. The rule does not require the question to 
be submitted to the Senate except upon a certain contingency, whieh 
did not arisein this case. The reading of the bill will proceed, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, in line 1493, after the word 
“hereby,” to strike ont ‘‘repealed” and insert “revived and con- 
tinued in force ;” so as to read: 

And section 2 of the act entitled Au act making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1882, and for deficiencies, and for other purposes, approved Februar. 
26, 1881, is hereby revived and continued in peices 75 z 


Mr. PLATT. Idesire to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations or some member of that committee to explain the 
effect of this provision in relation to the pensigns that may be due to 
inmates of the national homes for soldiers, as also the effect of the 
amendment proposed. I have had no opportunity to examine the 
act which it is proposed to revive and continue in force; but I sup- 
pase that the effect of this provision with the amendment will be to 

eprive the soldier of his pension if he chooses to become an inmate 
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of a soldiers’ home. I do not know but that thatis right; but upon 


consideration in the past it has been changed so that the soldier who 
is in the home enjoys his pension at the presenttime. I understand 
this to be a return to the law as it formerly was, and if so I should 
like an explanation why the committee think that is desirable. 

Mr. ALLISON. This provision is precisely the existing law, ex- 
cepting that under the act approved February 26, 1881, the home 
cannot deduct from the soldier’s pension fines and penalties, and in 
case of the death of the soldier his pension goes under that act to 
his family, if he has a family. The House proposed to repeal what 
we regarded as a wholesome provision, On examination of this 
statute we found that it was a mere limitation upon the aad ee 
tion act of last year, and instead of repealing it we thought it 
ought to be revived and continued in force, and we have so provided. 
If the Senator will turn to that act he will see that the phraseology 
is substantially the same as that contained in section 2, except as to 
fines and penalties and as to what shall be done with the residuum of 
the pension in case of the death of the soldier. 

Mr. PLATT. I am unable to find the act at this time. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will find it in a moment. 

Mr. PLATT. Upon the explanation of the committee I shall make 
no further o tion. 

Mr. ALLISON. Here is section 2 of the act of 1881: 

. 2. A ions ble, or to be paid under this act, to pensioners who are 
PBs of the National H ome for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers Thal be paid to the 
treasurer or treasurers of said home, upon security given to the satisfaction of the 
managers, to be disbursed for the benefit of the pensioners, without deduction for 
fines or penalties, under regulations to be established by the managers of the home. 


Under the provision as it would have stood without the amend- 
ment of the committee fines and penalties would be deducted. We 
merely re-enact this second section of the act of 1881, which pro- 
vides that the pension shall be disbursed for the benefit of the pen- 
sioner without deduction for finesand penalties. Then, in addition: 


Said pa: 
officer of 


Mr. PLATT. Then by the law as it is proposed in this bill the 
treasurers of the homes would become trustees for the soldier for 
the pension while he is there? 

Mr. ALLISON. While he is there ; and when he leaves the home 
he takes the remainder of the pension with him. It is our fd tag 
to leave the law exactly as it stands under the act approved Febru- 


26, 1881. 
ne PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
Pp by the Committee on Appropriations. 
e amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after the word “salaries,” in line 
1501, to insert “at the rate of $5,600 each for three civilian mem- 
bers ;” so as to make the clause read: 

For salaries, at the rate of $5,000 each for three civilian members, and travel- 


Tag openan oi oe office and reduction of work; for con- 
tinuat F River and its tributaries ; for 
t stations borings; and for publ 
i 
to 


„000; and an itemized statement of the expenditure of this sum shall be in- 
cluded with the annual report of the commission to Congress. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the appropriations for “ navy-yards 
and stations,” in line 1554, after the word ‘‘dry-dock,” to strike out 
two hundred and fifty” and insert three hundred ;” so as to read: 

‘the navy-yard at Mare Island, California: For completing iron-plating shop, 
— van . of dry-dock, $300,000; for — — — gin boo. * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after the word“ dollars,“ in line 1556, to 
strike out the following words: 

l of granite, unless the Secre: of the 
Navy anf. eee be convinced that the dock can be 
completed with equal strength and durability with other material for less money. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I call the attention of the chairman 
of the committee to this amendment to strike out. So much of this 
provision as reads “and the said dock shall be completed of gran- 
ite” I desire to have stand, and I will agree to the striking out of 
the rest of the clause after the word “granite.” But this dock is a 

at national work; it is the only dry-dock upon the Pacific coast 
longing to the Government, and it has been thus far built of goo 
ite, w ich is the most substantial material of which a dry-dock can 
be built. There has been a large amount of money expended upon 
it, and now a proposition has been made to finish it with artificial 
stone, or concrete, which is a perishable material, not having the 
strength and durability of granite. If the dock is completed with 
this material, you will have a part of it, two-thirds or three-fourths 
of it, of granite, and one end of it a dock built of concrete or arti- 
ficial stone. There would be a little saving perhaps in building it 
of artificial stone; but a work of this sort intended for all time, and 
a work that will be used as much as this must necessarily be used, 
eught to be constructed of the best material. 
here is no stone equal to granite, Artificial stones of any kind 
er description and concretes of every kind and description are liable 


to abrasions and disintegrations by the action of the elements, the 
action of salt water— of the time under water and part of the 
time out of water. The experience of engineers and of everybody 
who has had anything to do with the artificial materials employed as 
a substitute for stone is that they are not available materials and 
not fit for this oat ov 

I do not know what has induced the engineers to recommend any 
such change in the construction of this great work, and I insist that 
it should be completed of natural stone, as it has been begun and con- 
tinued until this time. I ask the chairman of the committee to con- 
sent that the action of the House shall stand, or so much of it as 
requires the completion of this dock to be of granite. 

Mr. FARLEY. The amendment of the committee my colleague 
and myself both ae is correct after the word “ granite,” in fine 
1557, on page 64. The fmportance, as sosaren by my colleague, of 
completing this work with granite cannot be underestimated by those 
who know the character of the granite we have there, the number 
of large quarries that have been opened, and from which the build- 
ing material has up to this time been applied to this dry-dock. Un- 
less there is some other interest than the making of this a substan- 
tial dry-dock the amendment ought not to prevail. After the word 
a ite,” in line 1557, I am in favor, as is my colleague, of permit- 
ting the amendment of the Committee on Appropriations to stand ; 
but if the amendment be adopted as reported the Secretary of the 
Navy would be allowed to make contracts with persons to furnish 
artificial rock or concrete, persons having patents for that kind of 
material, to be used in the building of this dry-dock. Up to this 
time the dock has been built with the best of nite, and there is 
none in the United States or anywhere else, in opinion, that is a 
superior article of granite to that which we have in the immediate 
vicinity of where this dock is being erected. I hope that part of the 
committee’s amendment after the word“ paiia; in line 1557, will 
stand, and that the words “and the said dock shall be completed of 
granite” will remain as a part of the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, this dry-dock at Mare Island has 
been under construction for a t many years. The Government 
has already expended on it a million and a half of dollars. Last year 
two civil engineers were sent out there to make examination of it 
and they made report to the Navy Department that the dock could 
be completed with concrete much more cheaply than with granite, 
and that the concrete would be 8 as a. and durable. If it 
is to be completed of granite it will cost $1,025,000. 

Mr. FARLEY. More than has been appropriated ? 

Mr. ALLISON. It will cost a million more. A million and a half 
has already been expended on this dock, and if it is to be completed 
of granite $1,025,000 will still be required to finish it, whereas if it 
is to be completed of concrete about $500,000 will complete it, or a 
saving to the Government of from $450,000 to $460,000. These two 
engineers have recommended this change. I do not know whether 
it is a Wise change or not. Of course I cannot say. I have no doubt 
it would be more convenient in some respects to complete the work 
of granite, but if it can be made as good and durable of concrete, as 
these en a say, I do not see why the Government should not 
save „000. 

Mr. FARLEY. Does the Senator believe that a dry-dock built of 
concrete would be as durable and lasting as one built of ite? 

Mr. ALLISON. I am not an engineer, and I would not like to 
venture an opinion on that subject; but I should think that if two 
engineers, such as those sent out there, both concur that concrete is 
equally durable and much cheaper, I should be e in follow- 
ing their advice rather than expending the additional sum. 

r. MILLER, of California. I think the Senator from Iowa is in 
error in his figures, in the first place, about the amount it would 
take to complete this dock, and secondly, as to the amount that will 
be saved if we use conerete. 

In the first place, neither of the engineers nor anybody in the En- 
gineer Department has given any estimate of the saving. They do 
not know what this artificial stone will cost. They simply recom- 
mend that the dock be built of artificial stone. at is artificial 
stone? It is not the ordinary concrete which the Government itself 
uses and makes in the construction of the foundation for buildings, 
but artificial stone is a patent stone. It is made of cement, sand, 
and gravel put under pressure, and the right to make it is sec 
by letters-patent. I have examined this subject, and I say that there 
has not been an estimate made in the Navy Department or by any 
officer or engineer of the Navy Department as to what this artificial 
stone will cost. It may cost as much as ite, because ite in 
California is cheap, and it is good and durable, as good as there is 
in the world. 

I am not an engineer myself, but I have had a great deal to do with 
artificial stone, and if all the engineers in America were to say that 
artificial stone is as durable for this purpose as granite I should not 
believe them, because I know better; I know better from experience ; 
I have seen it tried and tested. This artificial stone more nearly 
resembles sandstone than any other, because it is made of sand and 
cement. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no pretense that this is to be completed 
with artificial stone. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. That is the pretense exactly ; it is 
what the engineers recommend. 


1882. 


Mr. ALLISON. Ihave here a statement from the chief of the 
bureau in charge of this matter, which I will read: 


BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, NAYY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1882. 


History of the stone dry-dock now under construction at the Mare Island navy- 
yard, and commenced in 1872. = 


On the 27th of Oétober, 1871, the Bureau of Yardsand Docks submitted itsannual 

estimates to the honorable Secretary of the Navy and asked for a 5 appro- 
riation of $200,000 for commencing the construction of a stone dry - dock at are 
sland, and on the 19th of January, 1872, the bureau notified the commandant of 

the yard that it had asked for an appropriation of $200,000 to commence the 
construction of a anent stone dry-dock, and instructed that officer to direct 
Civil Engineer Calvin Brown to make careful examinations to determine the best 
location of such dock, having in view the 3 of finding a rock founda- 
tion, as was the case at San Francisco ; also to the engineer to prepare a 
plan for a dock of the largest size—say to admit a ship of three hundred and seven- 
ty-five feet length, sixty-five feet beam, and twenty-five feet draught—and to make 
a full report on the subject, with estimate of cost and information as to the kinds, 
qualities, and quantities of stone and other materials to be obtained in the vicinity, 
and partioulariy as to the facilities for obtaining stone in abundance. 

Plans, estimates, and data were accordingly forwarded June 29, 1872, as follows, 
namely: total length of dock over all, 500 feet; length of floor, 393 feet; len 
of invert, 41 feet; width of floor, 30 foet; inside of dock at coping, 104 feet; width 
to outside of concrete foundation, 130 feet; depth from floor to top of coping, 35.4 
feet; depth from coping to floor of invert, 32 feet; extreme depth to bottom of 
concrete foundation, 42.4 feet ; aopa of floor to chamber of dock, 8.4 feet; depth 
of floor to invert, 10.4 feet. Total estimated cost, $2,149,099, 

On the 10th of June, 1872, an appropriation of $20,000 was made by Congress for 
commencing the work, and soon after the construction of the coffer-dam was in- 


au ted. 
y recommendation of Rear-Admiral John R United States Navy, the 
length of the oye Bape extended from 500 to 525 feet over all, the other - 


same. 
The following amounts have been appropriated and expended from year to year 
to July 1, 1882, upon the structure: 


Date of appropriations by act of Congress. 


June 10, 18725 „„ „„ „„„%õ5ßj230m᷑ 
March 


I 


No a riations made for ˙˙ĩUiUOie 187778 -< 
x tne 20, a. 5 
‘ebruary 26, 
June 16, 1880 
March 3, 1881... „44 


8 
È 
= 


+ Amounts appropriated and expended to July 1, 1882. 


The excavation of the dock-pit has been completed, with the exception of about 
500 cubic yards at the entrance of the dock. 

The foundations have been completed from the end of the dock as far as the 
invert, and there remains yet to be done the whole of the foundation from thein- 
vert, l ae feet, to within 5 feet of the foot of the coffer-dam. 

The granite floor has been laid along its whole length. The side concrete walls 
have been built to an ave height of eighteen feet on both sides, extending from 
the ends of the dock to wi a short distance of the invert, leaving convenient 
steps on the wall to receive the ultimate lining ally recommended of granite. 

Or the inside lining the five first altars above the bottom have been laid to within 
a short distance of the invert, and sufficient granite is pow on hand to finish them. 

The coffer-dam was built ten years ago, and has been reported on several occa- 
sians as showing signs of decay and weakness. 

Pe Era necessary plant to carry on the work is reported as ample and in good con- 
n. 

The cost of the work up to the present time is 61,506. 143.97, and the necessary 

amount to pen yore the work in accordance with the original design is $1,026,378.56. 

Of this amount $513,480 is estimated as the cost of the necessary granite to com- 

plete the inside g of the dock. 

In March last the civil engineer attached to the bureau, assisted by the civil 
engineer of the Mare Island navy-yard, made a full examination of the work in 
its present condition, and also of the material available for its completion, with a 
view of ascertaining the 3 of reducing the cost of the work without 
impairing its 8 t was recommended that a great portion of the proposed 
granite lining of the dock be substituted by cement concrete, which in the 5 
of the engineers would be sufficiently strong, equally efficient, and reduce the cost 
of the work $433,515. 

The above recommendations were approved by the bureau and by the then Sec- 
retary of the Navy, but no work has = been done to carry out that recommenda- 
tion, as the balance of appropriation in hand has been applied in the more impor- 
tant work of extending the foundations and side walls toward the coffer-dam. 

With these modifications the amount of money required to complete the work 
in one year is $521,788.24; an amount which the engineer considers as ample to fin- 
ish the dock in every respect. 

Should these recommendations be finally rejected, the amount required to com- 
plete the dock with granite, as stated before, will be $1,026,378.56. 

The precarious condition of the coffer-dam makes it imperative that the en- 
trance of the dock be constructed, machinery and caisson put in place ready 
for operation, with as little delay as possible, and for this p! on the basis of 
the recommendations above ref to an amount equal to 880 will be re- 
quired; butif the ite is retained as the proper material to finish the dock, 
$513,480 will be needed for the same purpose. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EARL ENGLISH, 
Acting Chief of Bureau. 

So that it is merely a question whether the inside lining of this 
dry-dock shall be of concrete, or whether it shall be of granite, the 
difference in cost being about $450,000, 

Mr. MILLER, of California. The reports of the engineers I have 
read. Engineer Menocal recommends making it of artificial stone, 
and he uses the words ‘‘ artificialstone.” The lining of this dry-dock 
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in granite according to that statement is to cost $530,000, and if arti- 


ficial stone or concrete is substituted it saves $430,000, making the 
concrete for the lining cost about $100,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the inside lining is to be of granite it would 
cost $1,026,000. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. But there is certainly work to be 
done which is not done in ite. What you want to consider here 
is the difference between 1 this dock with granite and lining it 
with artificial stone or concrete, and I submit that we have no es- 
timate here except a mere bare statement of the chief of the bureau. 
We have no estimate of the engineers as to what it will cost to line 
this dock with concrete, but we have an estimate as to what it will 
cost to line it with cut granite. 

It is not to my judgment good policy or good economy to finish the 
lining of this dock with concrete, because if you do it it will only 
be a few years until you have to reline it, and finally you will have 
to do it with granite; because that is the only material of which 
any good dock has ever yet been built. 

Mr. LOGAN. According to McClellan. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. According to McClellan and other 
engineers. I do not know that McClellan is the best engineer in the 
world, but I know that first-class engineers throughout the world 
pe granite to any kind of sandstone, and this is the first time I 

ave ever known an engineer to recommend the lining of a dock with 
concrete. Concrete does well enough for the foundation upon which 
the Uning mhall rest, but in shoring up your ship you want a hard 
material for the supports to rest upon ; otherwise it will disintegrate 
and break off, and after a while you have nothing but a slope with- 
out any benches on which to place your Soppaa: It is considered 
the very worst thing that could be done with this dock. If it is com- 
pleted as —and it is now more than half done—of granite, it 
will be one of the finest docks in the world and will last as long as a 
dock is needed, It is the only dock the Government owns or ever 
expects to own on the Pacific coast, and it ought to be completed 
of the best material. It is always economy ka buiid of the best 
material. 

Mr. FARLEY. I understand the question to be on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee r the word “ granite.” 
ats pro tempore. Does the Senator ask to have it 

vi 

Mr. ALLISON. I want to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that they are voting whether we shall expend $500,000 or a mill- 
son dolia on this dock on which we have already spent a million and 


a 5 

Mr. FARLEY. In answer to that proposition I will suggest to 
the honorable Senator whether if you are building a dry-dock going 
to cost the amount which he su you had not better build it 
out of substantial material than to put in material that will require 
a Se ee appropriation hereafter to keep the dock in repair and 
order. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am willing to leave that whole question to the 
engineers of the Navy, who know or ought to know something about 
it, and not interfere with them by legislation. 

Mr. FARLEY. Up to this time the whole of that dock has been 
built of granite, and the persons having the construction of the dock 
in charge believe that the dock would be more lasting, more sub- 
stantial, if continued of the same kind of material than if you put 
in artificial stone or concrete, The truth is you would have to con- 
tinue appropriations for the dock the next twenty years if yon put 
in any other material than granite. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California asks 
that the following words shall be left inthe bill: 

And the said dock shall be completed of granite. 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Chair to decide whether or not this is a 
divisible question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not think it is; 
the Chair thinks it is all one question. ; ' 

Mr. ALLISON. I think so. 

Mr. FARLEY. The committee propose to amend by striking out: 

And the said dock shall be completed of granite— 


And then comes— 


unless the of the Navy shall, upon reinvestigation of the su be 
Sonrvinoed thas tho daok anti be Oum pleia with eqoal stteopeh and Anea DINO with 
other material for less money. 


What I pro is to agree to the amendment of the committee 
after the word ‘‘ granite,” commencing with the word “ unless,” in 
line 1557, and going down to the end of the clause. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem, The Chair is of opinion that the 
words after“ ite” qualify the preceding words. 

Mr. HOAR. Cannot the Senator from California move to strike 
out the p ph now in the bill after the word“ granite,” which 
poe that section which the committee propose to strike out, 

fore the vote is taken on striking out? 

The PRESIDENT tempore. ‘That can be done by a motion to 
strike out the last part of the clause. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia move to strike out the words: 

Unless the Secretary of the Navy shall, upon reinvestigation of the subject, be 


convinced that the dock can be completed with equal strength and durability with 
er ma for less money ? 
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Mr. FARLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want to ask the Senator from California if it 
should turn out that this conld be completed with other material for 
less money, would he not be willing that the Government should do 
it, or is he determined to have granite, whatever it costs? It seems 
to me that is a most amazing pro osition, 

Mr. FARLEY. That question is not involved in this amendment. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I am perfectly willing to let this 
language stand as it comes from the House. I am not afraid of the 
Secretary of the Navy ever deciding that concrete is as good as 


nite. 
ws, FARLEY. I should hope not. 
Mr. MILLER, of California. Not if he is in his right mind, which 
I sup he is generally, I would prefer to have it constructed of 
granite aud put in this bill so, but if there is no way to get at 
1t— 


Mr. FARLEY. But there is a way to get at it. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I move to strike out all the words 
in the paragraph after the word “ granite.” 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The clause comes from the House 
as a whole, and the Senator moves to strike out beginning with the 
words unless the Secretary of the Navy,” &c. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from California. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want to understand the effect of this motion. 
The committee is in favor of striking out also the additional words. 

Mr. FARLEY. Bat we are not in favor of striking out the addi- 
tional words. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the question on 
the motion of the Senator from California to strike out the words 
after ‘ granite,” in line 1557, to the end of the clause. 

5.5 question being put, a division was called for, and the ayes 
were 18. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think one side of the House or 
the other do not understand how to vote. 

OGAN. Lask for the yeas and nays. I see one side votes 
and the other does not. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I wish the Chair would state the 

roposition. I supposed I was voting with the committee when I 

rose, but I find the chairman voting the other way, and I thought 
I knew how I was voting. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California moves 

to strike out, atter the word “ granite,” in line 1557, the words: 


Unless the b of the Navy shall, upon reinves ion of the subject, 
be convinced that the dock can be completed with equal strength and durability 
with other material for less money. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I wish to submit how can you strike 
out part when the pending question is to strike out the whole of 
that clause. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is it exactly. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 
outa 2777 
Mr. HOAR. You can perfect the part to be stricken out. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That vote cannot be taken, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the motion to strike out an entire section of 
the bill is put a motion to perfect that section first by striking out 
part of it and leaving the rest is in order. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. But the Senator may not recollect 
that the part of the bill as it came from the House was the whole, 
and the committee has moved to strike out from the word “and,” 
in line 1556, as I understand. a 

Mr. HOAR. The bill that comes from the House is already before 
the Senate. The amendment of the committee is nothing more nor 
less than an amendment moved by a single Senator. It has no weight 
except that the question is taken on the first. The committee move 
to amend by ere bes four and a half lines, and that paragraph 
may be amended, if the Senate please, before the question of striking 
it out is put. It is proposed to perfect it by striking out part of it. 
There is no more doubt about the proposition than there is that two 
and two make four, 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think there is doubt about it. 
The comnittee’s amendment is to strike out from the word “and.” 
Now it is moved to strike out a part of that. I think the commit- 
tee’s amendment is the first in order to be voted on. You cannot strike 
out a part of what the committee has already moved to strike out, be- 
cause the committee’s amendment embraces more, and if the Senate 
refuse to strike that out it ends it. 

Mr. FERRY. If the Senator will reflect a moment he will perceive 
that if a vote is taken on that and it is stricken out, all parts of it 
go. It would then be impossible for any Senator to reach it. The 
only time to reach it and perfect the matter to be stricken out is 
while the motion to strike out is pending. On the same principle, 
though a motion to strike out and insert is by the rules indivisible, 
you can move to strike out part of the matter, and in moving to 
strike out you can perfect the matter proposed to be stricken out 
before the motion is put to strike out. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Oh, yes; but in this case there is 
no motion to perfect; the only motion is to strike ont, and that isa 


I say it is not in order to strike 
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The motion 


very different proposition. 
is to strike out less than the committee propose to strike out. 


Nobody moves to perfect, 


Mr. MILLER, of California. I will say to the Senator that wo 
propose to do one thing at a time. 

Mr. FERRY. The motion of the Senator from California to strike 
out a part is in his judgment to perfect the amendment proposed by 


the committee. A 
And that will be followed by an- 


Mr. MILLER, of California. 
other motion, 

Mr. FERRY. Then the question will recur, if that is stricken out, 
on the amendment of the committee shorn by the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from California. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it is wasting time to discuss this ques- 
tion of order, I hope the Chair will decide it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
raised. 

Mr. ANTHONY, Then what is the discussion about? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays are asked for 
on the motion of the Senator from California to strike out the words: 

Unless the Secretary of the Navy shall, Bat cog reinvestigation of the subject, be 


convinced that the dock can be completed with equal strength and durability with 
other material for less money. k 1 N * 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

_ Mr. ISON. Before we yote upon that I desire to ask a par- 
liamentary question. Suppose these words are not stricken out, 
would it be still in order to take the question on striking out these 
words in connection with the other words proposed to be stricken 
out by the committee ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; if they are not stricken out 
then the question will recur on agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee, If they are stricken out the question will be on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee striking out the words“ and 
the said dock shall be completed of granite.” 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I wish to ask a question of the 
Chair. Is it not properto amend the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from California so as to include the other words in line 1556 


There has been no point of order 


from the word ‘‘ and,” including the whole clause the committee rec- 


ommend to strike out? I move to amend the amendment of tho Sen- 
ator from California by striking out also the words ‘and the said 
dock shall be completed of granite.” 
Mr. FERRY. That would be an amendment in the third degree, 
and is not in order. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, it would not be in order. The 
quoaren is on striking out the words ‘‘unless the Secretary of the 
avy shall,” &c., on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The Principal Legislative Cler proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York, (when his name was called.) I am 
paired with the Senator from land, [Mr. GROOME. ] 
The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 33, nays 20; as follows: 
YEAS—33. 
Bayard, Farley, Lapham, Van Wyck, 
Brown, Ferry, one, Vos 
Butler, Gorman, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Call, Grover, Miller of Cal., Walker, 
Camden, Hampton, Morgan, Williams, 
no : Hawley, Morrill, Windom. 
Chilcott, Jackson, Pendleton, 
ke, Jonas, Sawyer, 
Conger, Jones of Florida, Sewell, 
NAYS—20. 
Allison, Cockrell, Hale, oe 
Anthony, Davis of Illinois, Harris, Mei. 
Beck, Davis of W. Va., Harrison, Saulsbury, 
Blair, Wes, Hoar, Saunders, 
Cameron of Wis., Frye, Ingalls, Sherman, 
ABSENT—23. 
Aldrich. Hill of Colorado, McMillan, Pugh, 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, Ransom, 
Fair, Johnston, Miller of N. Y., Rollins, 
Garland, Jones of ‘Nevada, Mitchell, Slater, 
George, Kellogg, Plat Vance. 
roome, Lamar, Plumb, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on striking 
out the rest of the words proposed to be stricken ont by the commit- 
tee, namely, after the word “ dollars,” in line 1556, the words: 

And the said dock shall be completed of granite. 


Mr. FARLEY. We do not wish to strike out the rest of the clause, 
which provides that the dock shall be completed of granite. Those 
words should be retained in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee striking out these words. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 20, noes 25. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 
I want to ascertain whether when engineers of the Navy propose to 
save $450,000 in the construction of a work that costs two million 
and a half the Senate is going to force him to construct it of material 
which he says does not increase its efficacy, for the benefit of a 
granite quarry. 


Mr. MILLER, of California. That statement is gratuitous, It is 
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not for the benefit of a granite quarry. I wish to know if the Sen- 
ator from Iowa knows of a dry-dock in any part of the world built 
of concrete? : 

Mr. LOGAN. Of what are they built? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. They are built of stone, of ite, 
Even the locks of small canals are built of stone of some d or 
other, and neyer of concrete, because it disintegrates. You might as 
well build the steps of the Capitol here and other buildings with that 
material. In the first place, Mr. Menocal, who is the author of this 
proceeding, is not an engineer of the Navy. 

Mr. ALLISON, He is an eminent civil engineer. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. He is too eminent for us entirely. 
If we are going to build this dock we want to build it of the best 
material or not have it built at all. If you want to strike out the 
appropriation, strike it out, but do not build a perishable, crumb- 
ling, miserable dock which will not stand the heavy weights of ships, 
and which must be repaired every year. There is no economy in 
doing that. 

Mr. HALE, What the Senator wants is the most money expended, 
That is all there is of it. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I want money enough sa fpr to 
build a dock of the most durable sort. I am as economical in the use 
5 Government money as is the Senator from Maine or any Senator 

ere. 

Mr. ALLISON. I only ask for the yeas and nays, and wanta 
vote on striking out the words which the committee propose to strike 


out, 

Mr. HAWLEY. I cannot abstain from saying a word or two after 
what has been said, for I am altogether unconvinced that any board 
of engineers anywhere would say that a dry-dock could be or ought 
to be built of concrete. I have seen a good many; I am not an ex- 

ert; but I do not know of a dry-dock built of concrete anywhere. 
ir it has been discovered that we have a concrete that is better than 
granite, let us substitute it in all our public buildings. It would be 
very much better in a public building or in public grounds than in 
a dry-dock, where it is not liable to be stricken, pumped, torn, and 
worn, as it must be in a 8 apak, This having been partly bullt 
of granite, I am utterly unable to see any logic or sense in the propo- 
sition that concrete shall be used in completing it, especially in lin- 
ing it with conerete. If the interior of it were constructed of con- 
crete there would be some sense in the proposition, 

Mr. ALLISON. That is all we propose. It is for the inside lining 
of the dry-dock. 

Mr. HAWLEY. How far in? 

Mr. LOGAN. Only a small portion of the way. 

Mr. HAWLEY. hat is to be the thickness of the lining of gran- 


ite? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not know. The engineer who has charge of 
it will know that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not know of any docks like that, but as that 
intimation has been made, I think it is quite as likely that there is 
a job on the part of some man with regard to concrete as that there 
is on the part of ite. k 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would not vote to build a dock of any material, 
either of granite or concrete, but I would leave it to the Secre 
of the Navy. I hope that the words pro to be stricken out b 
the committee will be stricken out and that the bill will not be le: 
as it came from the House. We order the dry-dock to be built. We 
are not capable here of deciding of what material it shall be built. 
That is for the engineers who instruct the Secretary of the Navy. I 
am in favor of leaving the matter in his hands, which will be the 
case, I understand, if these words are stricken out. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. But when the Secretary of the Navy 
tells me that if the bill is passed without any instraction as to what 
material he shall use he will build the dock of concrete, I want 
something put in here to compel him to build it of granite. Thatis 
the reason why I am insisting on retaining the words in the bill. 

Mr. HOAR. How much of this work is already done? This is a 
provision for completion, not for construction, 

Mr. MILLER, of California, It is built about half the length 
with. granite, and now it is proposed to finish it out with concrete. 

Mr. FARLEY. I sim ly want to say in addition to what has been 
already said by my colleague and the Senator from Connecticut 
that J am satisfied myself, although I have not the documents be- 
fore me, that there are parties in my State who are seeking to put 
what is called artificial stone in this dry-dock. The Senator from 
Iowa asks, if you can save three or four hundred thousand dollars 
in the cost of building this ve be ry by putting in different material 
from granite, why not do if? My answer is simply that you may 
save perhaps that much money at the present time in completin 
this dock, but the material you put in will not last like granite, an 
in less than ten years you will have again to make appropriations 
to keep tho dock in repair. Ifyou build it with a substantial material 
like granite, such as is already in the dock, such as it was commenced 
with, with such material as has been put into it all the time, then 

ou will have a substantial dry-dock that will last almost to time 
immemorial, If you put this sort of concrete or artificial stone into 
that dock you will have to continue e and while 
it may be a present saving, I suggest to the Senator from Iowa it 
will not be a permanent saving. 


Mr. HALE, I believe in granite as a material for permanent con- 
struction of public works, over and above all other materials. Some 
of the finest buildings erected by the Government in the last ten 
years have been built of ite coming from the shores of my own 
State and from the district that I formerly represented. Iam al- 
ways proud to inspect and look at those buildings; but I have never 
asked, and no man who believes in granite ought to ask, to put it 
into a legislative bill that nite shall be preferred to anything 
else. It is so good a material that it will stand the test of scrutiny 
in the administrative departments, and that ought to be the rule 
here. If the Navy Department believes upon all the considerations 
that can be ur, here, or there, or elsewhere, that granite is the 
material to finish this dry-dock, it ought to goin. But much as I 
believe in ite, [think we ought not to put in here any constrain- 
ing clause in favor of granite, or marble, or anything else, but leave 
that to the discretion of the Department, assisted by the engineers; 
and granite will hold its own on that competition. To put it in here 
is a thing it seems to me shifting from the administrative depart- 
ment, where it ought to be settled, to the legislative department, 
where it 8 5 not to be settled. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays are demanded 
by the Senator from Iowa on ing to the amendment of the com- 
ei strikin g out the words “and the said dock shall be completed. 
0 nite. 

e yeas and nays were ordered; and the Principal Legislative 
Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. VANCE, (when his name was called.) I announce my pair 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. MITCHELL. ] 

The roll-call was concluded; and the result was announced—yeas 
27, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Aldrich, Davis of Illinois, Harrison, Plumb, 
Allison, Davis of West Va., Hoar, Ransom, 
Anthony Dawes, Ingalls, Rollins, 
k, Ferry, Kellogg, Sawyer, 

5 AS bag Logan, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., e MeDiil, Sherman. 
Cockrell, Harris, Morrill, 

NAYS—31. 
Conger, Jones of Florida, Saunders, 
Brown Farley, Lapham, Slater, 
Butler, „ 6, Van Wyck, 
Call, Gorman, y. Vest, 
Camden, Grover, Miller of Cal Voorhees, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, i Walker, 
hileott, ackson, Pendleton, Williams. 
Coke, Jonas, bury, 
ABSENT—18. 
Edmunds, Hill of Colorado, McMillan, Pugh, 
Fair, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, Vance, 
Garland, Johnston, Miller of N. Y., Windom. 
Groome, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, 
Hampton, Lamar, Platt, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 1561, after the word “ sta- 
tions,” to strike out “two hundred” and insert “one hundred and 
fifty ;” in line 1562, after the word “ dollars,” to strike out “ $50,000 
of which may be used” and insert “and $50,000 additional, which 
shall be used only;” so as to make the clause read: 

For navy-yards and stations, $150,000, and $50,000 additional, which shall be used 
only in the care and preservation of such yards or stations as the Secretary of the 
Navy may deem expedient to close, 

Mr. BAYARD. Icall the attention of the Senator in charge of the 
bill to the propriety of striking out in line 1563 the words “ and 
$50,000 additional, which shall be used only in the care and preserva- 
tion of such yards or stations as the Secretary of the Navy may deem 
expedient to close.” As yesterday he was relieved of that discre- 
tion, there is no necessity to provide for it here. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will modify the amendment by inserting ‘‘as 
may be closed.” That conforms it to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Delaware, 

Mr. BAYARD. Then I do not understand that any will be closed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not know whether any will be or not. If any 
shall be, then this amendment will apply; if not, of course the 
amendment will not apply. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let the Secretary report the amendment as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Iowa. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In dine 1565, after the word“ stations,” 
it is proposed to strike out the words “as the Secretary of the Navy 
may deem expedient to close” and insert “as may be closed ;” so as 
to read: 

For nayy-yards and stations, $150,000, and $50,000 additional, which shall be used 
only in the care and preservation of such yards or stations as may be closed. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do notthink that reaches the case. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, There is nothing to be gained by that- 
change in the amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yesterday the objection made by the Senator from 
Delaware—and the Senate quite agreed with him—was togiving the 
discretion to the Secretary of the Navy to close these yards, 
amendment seems to be in accord with that idea. It leaves no dis- 
cretion in the Secretary of the Navy. I quite agree with the Senator 
from Delaware that there should be no discretion allowedin this bill, 
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inasmuch as we struck it out in the other. I want the two to be in 
accord. Therefore we simply provide that this additional app ria- 
tion shall be used for such as may be closed. I do not unde eto 
say how these navy-yards may be closed, whether by legislation, by 
the President, or by any other mode. 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

Mr. SEWELL. I ask the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations if there is any authority in the naval bill to close any of 
these yards now? 

Mr. ALLISON. The naval bill is in astate where it is not passed; 
at least it is hanging 0D between the two Houses. 

Mr. SEWELL. Then I move to amend the amendment by adding 
the words “under authority of law.” 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. That will cover it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall not dispute with Senators. I Kappos; of 
course, these navy-yards will not be closed in violation of law. I 
hope not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was soro to. 3 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 1566, to insert : 

For the navy-yard at New London, Connecticut: For quay-wall along the river 
front, in connection with present wharf, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Before we pass from the navy-yards I 
desire to call the attention of the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations to the recommendations of the Government with re- 
spect to the Pensacola yard. I gave notice of an amendment, and 
I desire to refer to the matter now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator that there are several 
amendments relating to navy-yards, and that we pass on in the 
reading of the bill and conclude the amendments of the committee. 
The Senator’s amendment will not be E by anything we do. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Very well. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 1569, to insert: 

For the new naval observa‘ : To commence the erection of a new naval ob- 


servatory on the site heretofore purchased therefor, in accordance with plans 
approved by the commission authorized by the act of February 4, 1880, $75,000. 


The amendment was a to. . 

The next amendment was to insert after line 1574: 

For the United States Naval Academy: To prepare and perfect plans, ca- 
tions, and estimates for rebnil and roving the quarters of the ts, the 
recitation-hall, the mess-hall, and for repairing the quarters of the superintendent 
at the United States Naval 2 at Annapolis, 1 accordance with 
the recommendations of the Board of Visitors of 1882, $3,000; said plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates to be submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Navy in 
December next. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, after line 1584, to insert: 

For Naval Museum of Hygiene: For rent of quarters necessary 
vation of objects already tod, ton of contributions intended for 
exhibition, preparation of models and drawings to be used in the illustration of 
sanitary science and its progress affecting the Navy, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1590, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to the owners of the Norwegian bark 
Vasa for damages sustained by said vesse! a collision with the United States 
steamer Hartford, in March, 1877, $133. 


Mr. ROLLINS. I move to amend the amendment of the committee 
by inserting at its close: , > 

That the Secre of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized to pay to 
Isaac A. Sylvester, for the losses and sustained by him on account of the 
collision of the United States sloop of war Lancaster with the drill-platform and 
sloop Derry, at Gangway Rock, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, the sum of $2,940. 

This amendment was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr, ALLISON. The committee examined into that matter. I 
think that probably it is a just claim, but this class of claims have 
been hitherto paid ont of what is known as the contingent fund of 
the Navy Department. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Secretary of the Navy says: 

This amount ($2,940) is deemed to be justly due to Mr. Sylvester, but as the 
Department cannot, in view of the current wants of the service, pay this sum 
from any appropriations for the present year, I respectfully recommend that a 
special appropriation of the sum of $2,940 be made by Congress. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the chairman of the committee will not make 
a point upon this amendment. I think it is a very meritorious claim, 
and there is no money in the contingent fand for its payment, as the 
Secretary of the Navy says. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon a 
the amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire to 
ment of the committee. 

The amendinent to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was ved to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 1595, to insert: 

For repairing bridge over College Creek, on the Government farm, at Annapolis, 
Maryland, to bo expended under the supervision of the Superintendent of the 
Naval Academy, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


for the preser- 


ing to 
e amend- 


The next amendment was, after line 1599, to insert: 
For repairing aoe wharf and the erection of boat-houses on Coasters’ 


Mr. HAWLEY. I wish simply to = whether the United 
States has acquired title to Coasters’ Harbor Island. I intended to 
ask the Senator from Rhode Island, but I forgot it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The State of Rhode Island has ceded that island 
to the United States. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Has the United States accepted it? Has the 
United States authorized anybody to accept that island? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not know. I do not think it has. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Coasters’ Island is quite a considerable ground. 
The 5 to it are not very good. If it is to be made so that 
vessels are to go up to it, there is a great deal of excavation and 
Wharf-building to be done. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No, the water is more than fifty feet deep against 


it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. No Secre of the Navy and no other person 
has been authorized to accept this additional navy-yard ground, or 
maningan See or whatever it may be. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senator from Connecticut gets five times as. 
much as we do in this amendment. If the Senator raises the ques- 
tion on us we shall have to raise it on him, so I think he had better 
not raise it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have no bargain made anywhere. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No, I have no bargain made. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I merely asked for information. I did not know. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Government can have it whenever it chooses. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not know whether we have any title to it or 
not. We are using it as a training-school. It is a naval station. I 
suppose we have title enough to use it for the e for which it 
is now Day ood I do not think there is any trouble about the title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 1602, to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
ascertain on what terms can be had such additional lands and water front contigu- 
ous to the Norfolk navy-yard as are deemed necessary for the construction of a 
wet-dock, and such other works as are demanded for the sufficient ity and 
efficiency of that yard; and that he report the result of such investigations to the 
next session of Congress. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1610, to insert: 


To defray the expenses of removing and transporting to the United States from 
their — place of burial the E of Lion benannt Commander George W. De 
Long, United States Navy, and his companions, eleven in all, and for proper- 


burial within the United $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to be expended under direction of the Secretary of the Navy. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1623, to insert: 

For the construction of a passenger elevator for the Interior Department build- 
ing, $7,500 . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1626, to insert: 

For the erection of a brick and metal fire-proof building. to be used and occupied 
— the Pension Bureau, in accordance with plans to be approved by the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Interior, under the supervision of General M. C. 
Meigs, late Quartermaster-General, United States Army, retired, $150,000, in addi- 
tion to the sum of $250,000 appropriated by the genet ae act approved March 3 
1881, which is hereby reappropriated and made a ble for this purpose. Said 
building to be erected on phe ar space opposite the Smithsonian 2 at the 
intersection of Ohio and jana avenues and Tenth and Twelfth streets, in 


the city of Washin; : Provided, That the Attorney-General shall approve the 
title of the United States thereto. 4 os 


Mr. BECK. Lask that that provision may be passed over until 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. PLATT rose. 

Mr. BECK. I did not see the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. 
PLATT. } He and others desired to look into the mattera little further. 
The bill will not likely be finished to-night, and I hope there will 
be no objection to passing over the amendment so that it may be 
fairly examined. 

Mr. PLATT. Irose for the purpose of making the same request of 
the chairman of the committee, that the amendment might be passed 
over until we conclude the consideration of the other amendments. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam wong pass it over, but before doing so I 
wish to offer an amendment which I think ought to be agreed to. 
move to insert in line 1640, after the word ‘‘ Washington:“ 


Or on such other Government reservation as the aforesaid commissioners may 
in their judgment deem for the best interests of the Government. 


Mr. PLATT. IfI can have the attention of the chairman of the 
committee for a moment, I had prepared an amendment to come in 
at that point in these words: 

Or upon such other Government land in said city as may be selected by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Commissioner of Pensions, and General M. C. Meigs. 

Mr. ALLISON. For myself I am entirely willing to accept the 
suggestion made by the Senator from Connecticut. Iam willing 
that that may be inserted. 

Mr. PLATT. Iwill then offer this amendment, which seems to be 
acceptable to the chairman of the committee. 


+ 
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Mr. BECK. I desire to make a suggestion. Is it well to take the 
chief of a bureau instead of the Secretary of War? I think it ought 
to be the head of a Department. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think there is some force in what the Senator 
from Kentucky suggests. The Secretary of the Interior is the head 
of the Department having charge of pensions. The first part of the 
proposition of the committee leaves the matter in the hands of a com- 
mission consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and General Meigs. I think perhaps it had better be left in 
that way. 

Mr. PLATT. Iam not very particular about the officers who shall 
have charge of the selection of another site, if one should be thonght 
to be necessary. I simply want the building which is to be erected 
for the Pension Bureau located in a healthy place. Ido not know 
that the place designated is unhealthy, but I think there ought to 
be some 8 somewhere to select another place, if it should be 
found upon consideration that it is an unhealthy place. There are 
fifteen hundred clerks to go into that building. The location is in 
somewhat near proximity to the famous Kidwell flats, which are 
supposed to exhale death and destruction all through the year. 

It seems to me it is a fair question to inquire whether, if those 
flats are productive of malarial influences, as it is asserted upon all 
hands they are, it would be quite a healthy place for the building, 
especially during the months of August and September, All I de- 
sire to do in the matter is to provide that some other place may be 
selected, if that should be found to be so upon examination. do 
not know that I ever heard of that place being selected until the 
sundry civil bill was brought into the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator from Connecticut think it wise to 
intrust these three Government officers with the power over all the 
Government lands in Washington! 

Mr. PLATT. That was the reason why I desired that the matter 
might lie over until to-morrow morning. I had some trouble about 
it; and yet Ido not think there can be a great deal of difficulty. 
My reason for placing the Commissioner of Pensions on the commis- 
sion was that though he is not the head of a Department, he has 
more business under his charge, and more power, and more respon- 
sibility than the heads of some of the Departments have. I thought 
it quite proper to insert his name in the commission, but I do not 
know that I will insist upon it. I think I will take the suggestion 
of the chairman and accede to his amendment. 

Mr, ALLISON. Inserting “the Secretary of War” in place of 
the Commissioner of Pensions!“ 

Mr. PLATT. Yes, sir. 

Mr, ALLISON. I only desire to say one word in justification of 
the amendment of the committee. I think nearly every member of 
the committee has personally investigated the square on which itis 
proposed to erect this building. So far from its being in the region 
of malarial influences, what are known as the Kidwell Bottoms, it 
is farther away from that region than the Smithsonian Institution, 
or the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, or the Treasury Depart- 
ment, or the War Department, or even the White House. 

I will say that General Meigs himself investigated this ground, 
looked it over, and upon his statement I became satisfied myself, as 
I thiuk did the whole committee, that this is a very excellent place 
for the Pension Office. It is contiguous to Pennsylvania avenue, 
Ninth street, and Twelfth street; cars run all around it. It is in an 
absolutely open space, fronting on the south the Smithsonian grounds, 
and has wide streets all about it. But if there is any question about 
it, I desire that the commission shall have authority to select ground 
elsewhere. What the committee desire is that the Pension Office 
shall be built in order to stop the enormous rents that we are pay- 
ing in this city for buildings to be used by the Pension Bureau and 
other offices of the Government. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am surprised to hear the Senator from Iowa 
say that this is a desirable place for a public building. If Iremem- 
ber it aright (I only know it from the locality) it is a low place near 
the market-houses, and about the most obscure part of the city. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator that it is two squares 
from the market and a square and a half from Eleventh street and 
Pennsylvania avenue, and about eight inches lower than Pennsyl- 
vania avenue itself. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Pennsylvania avenue has been covered with 
water to the extent of two and three feet deep, 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think that to put a building containing a large 
number of men in that low place would not be a wise selection. I 
should rather strike that out and leave it to these gentlemen to say 
where the location should be. I have not been on the ground, only I 
know its locality. 

Mr. ALLISON. I trust the Senator from Ohio before expressing an 
absolute opinion will take an opportunity of looking at the place. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I have known it for a long time. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think myself it isa very good location. I do 
not say that it is a specially good location. I would prefer a place, 
and I have no doubt the Commissioner of Pensions would, higher up, 
on K street or on Massachusetts avenue. That would bea little more 
agreeable, I have no doubt, but land in that region is pretty expen- 
sive, and the street-cars do not run in that direction quite as conven- 
iently as they do in the direction of this proposed building. 
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Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to ask the Senator from Iowa whether 
I correctly understood the proposed location to be north of the Smith- 
sonian. It is north of the Smithsonian, I understand? e 

Mr. ALLISON. It is north of the Smithsonian, between the Smith- 
sonian and Pennsylvania avenue. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Therefore it is upon lower ground than the 
Smithsonian. It is in what might be in propriety termed a low 
throatway of ground. There is the most singular infatuation here 
that I have ever known on the subject of getting that low piece of 
ground to build publie buildings on. There is not a Senator here 
who has not seen it overflowed ; there is not a Senator here but who 
has seen it very often in the last two or three years surrounded by 
water so that persons upon it have to be released by boats. 

Yet, with a 3 perfectly wonderful to me, you can hardly 

ropose a public building of any kind but what somebody wants to- 
Bui d it down on that piece of reclaimed ground called the Island. 
It has been reclaimed in the course of ages past from the sea, and 
the structure’ or quality of its soil shows it to be of that character. 

To begin with, a foundation cannot be secured there with any cer- 
tainty. 

I do not know how large this building is to be; it must be a very 
considerable structure; but I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate again, as I did some time ago, to the fact that right down here at 
the foot of Capitol Hill, which is higher ground than where this build- 
ing is proposed, in seeking a foundation for the monumental struct- 
ure of modern statuary they had to descend through rotten earth 
forty feet before they could, by spiles and otherwise, find a founda- 
tion. With the pumps going all the time to keep the water from 
drowning the workmen, they got a foundation at last. That is the 
cs Treg all the way down from there to the river the soil is of that 

nality. 
Why it is that gentlemen desire to have buildings erected, even if 
they could get a foundation, on low ground, so that they will be over- 
looked by splendid heights all around them, is a mystery to me. 

There is plenty of ground about this city. We are favored here. 
There is first one rise and then another where ground can be pro- 
cured reasonably and where we can have sightly buildings. For 
my part I confess that I am weary of building along the brow of this. 
first rise from the low bottoms; and to do it, to make a hole in the 
side of the hill as it were, as the Treasury was built and as the new 
State Department is being built, instead of going to some sightly 
rise or eminence in and about this splendid city. 

I do not know whether it is the desire Ned pae buildings in malari- 
ous ground where the breathing will be bad or what it is that wins. 
for this soft piece of ground so much fair favor as a building spot. 
I admit that there are here and there little rises that can be utilized 
for a low building like the Museum, not a very heavy one, and the 
Smithsonian, and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. There is 
a little ridge running across the Island that can be utilized, and has 
been for buildings of that kind; but I do say, after having en. 
some attention to that part of the city as a place for building, that 
which is proposed here is near the old bed of the canal; it is nearly 
the lowest spot there is down there; and I doubt if a foundation 
can be got there with an excavation of less than fifty feet. 

I am for this building, but I do insist that it shall not be tied 
down to that spot; and I sug, to the committee, with an earnest 
desire to expedite the public business, that this amendment should 
be left so that tbe officers in whose charge it may be will have a dis- 
cretion to select a good, sanitary, wholesome piece of ground. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Indiana must have been out 
when I offered an amendment looking to the very purpose which he 
has indicated. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I beg pardon, I have been out of the Chamber. 
If there is au amendment of that kind pending I want my s h to 
“ne understood as supporting the amendment of the Senator from 

owa. 

Mr. PLATT. Lask that the amendment which I suggested may 
be reported as it has been modified. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. After the word“ Washing- 
ton,” in line 1640, it is proposed to insert: 

Or upon such other Government reservation in said city as may be selected by 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of War, and Goneril Me C. Meigs. 

Mr. PLATT. I inquire whether that is satisfactory to the chair- 
man of the committee? 

Mr. ALLISON. I agree to it so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. BECK. It is all to be passed over until the morning, I under- 


stand, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That was the understanding, as 
the Chair thought. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest to the Senator from Connecticut to put into 
his amendment that the site may be selected by these officers,“ with 
the approval of the President.” This may be a very small matter 
with reference to these particular men, but to give any board of 
officers a right to put a large public building on any place they choose, 
right at the Capitol steps if they see fit, or to take Judiciary Square, 
or Franklin Square, or Lafayette Square, these officers being the 
officers specially interested in the building, it seems to me, is a bad 

recedent. Itisavery important power, thoughit may be exercised 
armlessly in the present case. 

Mr. PLATT. I accept the suggestion of the Senator from Massa- 
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chusetts. I understand that this whole matter is to be passed over 
until to-morrow. Ithink there can beno objection to the amendment 
modified as bas been * by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORRILL. Clearly what ought to be done would be to take 
the ground that we already have purchased of the Freedman’s Bank 
and extend the building there. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator will allow me to say that we considered 
that proposition very fully. The trouble with that ground is that it 
is not large enough and that it is needed for other purposes. The 
truth is we onghtin this very bill to begin four or five buildings in this 
city, instead of paying, as we are now paying, nearly $200,000 per 
annum for rents, and enormous rents in many instances. That ground 
ought to be built upon, and it was only the desire of the committee 
to keep this bill from being unusually large in the aggregate amount 
that we preferred not to bring in a provision to erect a building upon 
that site. : 

I think a building ought to be erected there, but it will not be 
half large enough for this Pension Office when erected: There are 
plenty of other uses to which that ground can be applied. I hope 
the Senator from Vermont or some other member of the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds will make a proposition to erecta 
suitable structure on that vacant space between the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s Office and the White House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment will be passed over 
informally. 

Mr. BECK. Iunderstand now that the Senator from Connecticut 
and others do not care about its going over. I merely asked thatit 
go over for the accommodation of Senators who desired to look 
into it. 

Mr. PLATT. I think, perhaps, it is as well to dispose of it, since 
it meets the approval of the committee in the form I have proposed 
to amend it. 

Mr. ALLISON. We have no care about the particular ground. 
What we desire is the building, and that it shall be erected on some 
spot where the Government owns the land. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Let it be read as modified. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word“ Washington,“ in line 
1640, it is proposed to insert: 

Or upon such other Government reservation in said city as may be selected by 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of War, and General M. C. Meigs, 
subject to the approval of the President. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

Thereading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on 8 was, in line 1648, after the word 
„grounds,“ to strike out “including permanent approaches to the 
House and Senate wings; in line 1650, after the word “ of,” to strike 
-out “landscape architect ;” and in line 1651, after the word ‘ work- 
men,” to strike out ‘‘ seventy-five” and insert ‘‘ twenty-five ;”so as 
tomake the clause read : 


For impro the Capitol grounds: For continuing the work of the improve- 
ment of the Cap ook grounds, pay of one clerk, and wages of mechanics, ers, 
and workmen, $25,000. 


Mr. VEST. I trust that the Senate will reject these amendments 
proposed by the committee. The Joint Committee on Publie Build- 
ings ard Grounds have considered in detail and with great care the 
expediency of making these improvements on the wings of the Cap- 
itol. Every Senator present must know from personal observation 
that these improvements must be made. Twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars is utterly inadequate to this work. If the amount is reduced 
from $75,000 to $25,000 it is simply saying that the work shall not be 
done, at least for the present. 

In regard to the next amendment of the committee, which I might 
as well discuss now very briefly, the committee propose to strike out 
any appropriation for the landscape architect. I undertake to say 
that he is one of the best officers in the employ of the Government. 
He has made these grounds a marvel of beauty. He stands at the 
head of his profession, and he has never received more than one full 
year’s salary. For what purpose the committee now propose to vir- 
tually abolish this officer I am unable to see. They leave a clerk 
here, for whom there is no necessity really. There is not half so 
much necessity for a clerk as there is for the employment of this 
architect. It is simply impossible to perfect these grounds and make 
the necessury improvements unless the services of this official are 
retained, 

I have not heard from the committee what their reasons may be, 
and I cannot imagine how the beauty of these grounds is to be pre- 
served, how they are to be made worthy of this magnificent building 
and of this great nation, if the services of the man whose genius 
and skill have done more than all other causes combined to put 
them in their present condition, imperfect though it is, are to be 
dispensed with. I hope that these amendments will not be adopted 
by the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I am very certain that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had not the information that was necessary 
to decide upon this subject. It was very carefully considered by the 
Committee on Appropriations in the House, and if it had been sup- 
posed by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the Sen- 
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ate that there was any disposition to cut this down from the small 
8 made by the House they certainly would have appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Appropriations. Instead of the full 
sum appropriated by the House it really ought to be a sum very 
much larger, for we really ought to complete the approaches to this 
Capitol both upon the front and upon the wings. Of this appropri- 
ation of $75,000, $50,000 will be required to be spread over the grounds 
to put on more stone-work and to make various improvements that 
are already in pro; ; and only $25,000 was intended to cover the 
approaches from the two ends at the Senate and Honse wings of the 
Capitol. Every one knows the awkward condition they are now in, 
and it is very desirable that they shoull be improved for the con- 
venience of Senators and members of the House. 

I trust that the committee will not insist upon their amendment. 

Mr, ALLISON. Mr. President, I have no doubt the Senator from 
Vermont states correctly when he states that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations knew nothing about this. Of course we did not know 
as much about it as the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
but we believed that it was not a wise thing to enter upon the per- 
manent approaches to the House and Senate for the reason that we 
knew that to complete these approaches would cost about $600,000, 
and we did not believe that the sum of $75,000 was worth While as 
an amount to be applied tosucha purpose. I have learned that the 
only object of this appropriation is to arrange the grounds on the 
north wing of the Capitol where we enter now to the main eastern 
entrance and also on the like wing of the House of Representatives. 
If that is the only object of the appropriation, I do not know thatI 
have any great objection. I think we had better fix the amount 
the same as was fixed last year, $60,000. 

Mr. MORRILL. That will not do anything, because it will take 
$50,000 for the completion of the stone walls along about the grounds. 

Mr. ALLISON. The landscape architect stated that he could 
000 wall as suggested in this paragraph for much less than 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes; but he said he could not build both of them 
for $25,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iknow. Is $50,000 required for these two walls? 

Mr. MORRILL. No; I do not know precisely the amount re- 
quired, but $50,000 is required for the other improvements that are 
going on on the central grounds and other places. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will modify the amendment of the committee by 
inserting sixty“ instead of “seventy-five,” and let the Senate do 
as it chooses. 

Mr. MORRILL.. That will not be enough. 

Mr. PLUMB. I should like to ask the Senator from Vermont, not 
in any spirit of criticism, what is the cost of keeping the grounds 
in order, if he knows, without any improvement upon them at all? 

Mr. MORRILL. I know that there is not a sufficient amount so 
that they can be kept in such order as they ought to be; but the 
poe amount that is expended to keep them in order I do not 

ow. 

Mr. PLUMB. It seems to me we ought, at least, to have, out of 
the 3 we make, the grounds kept in good fair order. 
They look to me like an abandoned patch just now. Certainly there 
are no private unds that I know of an 
where it rains where the evidence of drought is more visible than 
grounds at this moment. Looking back now nearly six 
years that I have been here, and considering the large sum of money 
appropriated every year, it does seem tome thata very considerable 
ee of it must have been used after the fashion that Mr. Girard, 

think it was, was said to have employed aman who wanted em- 
ployment, to take coal out ofhis binand put it backagain. Icannot 
certainly see, with the eyes I have been blessed with, that very much 
has been done with a very large sum of money. 

My idea about it would be—andI express it with the utmost defer- 
ence, not only to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
but the chairman of the committee, for whose judgment and taste Í 
have the highest respect—that we ought to appropriate asum of 
money enough to keep the grounds in order, and it ought to be ap- 
plied to that purpose. Then we shall know whether what we ap- 
propriate is propery F nt or not. It seems now we are appropriat- 
ing a certain sum which can be used one way or the other, according 
as the fever forimprovements or the fever for keeping up the grounds 
is uppermost, and the consequence is that we do not get the grounds 
kopt in good shape and we do not get the improvements made on 
them. 

I have seen the plan suggested by Mr. Olmsted. I donot want to 
disparage him by sayin at I would indorse it at all, though it 
seems to me on the whole pretty fair, but we ought to do the work 
in some way so that we may get during a twelvemonth something 
that is completed visibly, perceptibly, for the money we spend. As 
it is now, doing a little here and a little there, tearing down and 
building up, putting up a few curbstones here, and a few there, we 
do not seem to make any real, tangible, substantial progress in the 
work of improving and beautifying these grounds and making this 
Capitol what it ought to be. 

admit much ought to be done. I should be glad to see that un- 
sightly deformity on the west front of the Capitol removed or in some 
way modified, but it seems to me that we are pursuing the matter 
now in a way that does not yield any result. 


here in any country 
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Mr. MORRILL. If I shall live, I will endeavor to have a sum 
sufficient appropriated next year that will satisfy the Senator from 
Kansas. But certainly according to his suggestion there should not 
be any diminution from this little sum that is proposed, barely 
$25,000 for the approaches on the ends of the wings of the Capi- 
tol, and these should be made whether the terrace is completed or 
not. We want better approaches on each end of the Capitol for 
the House and for the Senate. I trust the Senate will be unanimous 
in favor of retaining the House provision. 

Mr. BECK. I consented to striking down the amount to the small 
sum now given in order to allow the Capitol grounds to be let alone 
for a year. Iknew very well that if the language “including per- 
manent approaches to the House and Senate wings” remained, it 
could be construed to mean to make the beginning of these per- 
manent approaches of which we have had some beautiful pictures on 
the west side of the Capitol, which would cost in my judgment sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars—how many I do not know. we 
are going to make these permanent approaches, fifty, or sixty, or 
seventy thousand dollars is not more t enough to tear up what 
we already have, and then we should be in a condition where we 
should be obliged to give whatever was asked for. Ido not want 
to make approaches to the Capitol in that way. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Kentucky will understand that 
this does not tear up anything. It merely appropriates $25,000 for 
these approaches. 

Mr. Ek. I do not know whether it does or not, for there is 
nothing before us to indicate. Approaches have been made from 
Maryland avenue and Pennsylvania avenue, and steps have been 
laid and steps have been torn up again, and side-w have been 
built, 

Mr. MORRILL. Nothing has been torn upsince the present land- 
scape architect has had charge; not afoot of earth has been changed 
or moved since he has had charge. 

Mr. BECK. We hadsteps made three or four feet wide at one time, 
and a man could not step from one to the other; and they have been 
changed within the last year or two, I know, and I think the change 
is a good one. These d approaches that are spoken of here 
may be according to the very plan that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Dawes] has hung up in his room for extending the west 
front out so as to provide for the Library. I do not want to approach 
matters that way. If we are going to invest a large sum of money 
to make hae to the Capitol, say so. If you are not going to 
do it, let them alone. 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator from Kentucky mean to say that this 
touches that matter? 

Mr. BECK. The western nad ieee the plan of which I have 
seen, will cost three hundred or four hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. VEST. It will not cost that, I am sure. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator-tell me how much those structures 
on the west side cost? Will he guess within $20,000? Will he sa, 
that $75,000 would pay for them, or will he say that they are wo 
seventy-five cents now that they are there! 

Mr. VEST. That is not the question before the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. The question before the Senate is the approaches to 
the Capitol, and I want to know what sort of approaches are to be 
made and what is going to be spent for these approaches before I 
vote money to tear the ground up. That is what I want to get at, 
and until it is determined, until we have some plan, some informa- 
tion, I want the Capitol grounds to be let alone for a little while. 
If good approaches are to be given, let us have them, let us see the 
plan of them, and Jet us know what they are going to cost. 

I know the Senator from Vermont has been extremely anxious to 
have grand approaches made on the west side, and we have had the 
pete aid down, and I know the Senator from Massachusetts has 

ad a grand plan to raise the dome and extend the building out on 
the west, and if these grand approaches are made they may cut off 
his plan, and force the Library to be put somewhere else. 

I want things done directly. Let us have some information, and 
if we cannot get it, 1 am opposed to making appropriations. Here 
was a thing built down in the grounds on the west side of the Capi- 
tol, going from our wing to Pennsylvania avenue. What was that 
for? I heard it was built for a monkey-house. [Laughter.] I do 
not know what it is. Then, what was that thing near Senator 
JONES’s house built for? Nobody knows, except to SEE money. 
Then there are those two things built of granite and gilded all over, 
on the east side of the Capitol, and no Senator here can tell within 
$20,000 of what they cost. If we can get proper information I will 
vote any amount of money that is needed. I have tried for five 
years to find out. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Kentucky tell us why the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations struck out the appropriation for the land- 
scape architect? Is it propona that that official shall cease to 
exist? Do the committee hold that there is no necessity for it, that 
things shall be left to the laborers? 

Mr. BECK. We thought that Mr. Clark, who has charge of these 
grounds, if the grounds were let alone, could see to it that they were 
well cared for, and that until some definite plan is established we 
need not pay $4,000 a year for a landscape architect to come here 
from New York twice a month to look at things. That is all he does 
as far as I know. 


Mr. MORRILL. Let me say to the Senator from Kentucky that he 
is entirely mistaken in relation to the compensation of the architect. 
He had but $4,000 to begin with, and he had that only for one year, 
and renounced one-half of it ever since. He is not a selfish man at 
all, and I have no doubt he would rather be retained in charge of 
these works than to be dismissed, even if he had no pay at all. But I 
think he fully earns his money by coming here and staying as long as 
he does every season. 

Mr. BECK. My information is that Mr. Olmsted is a very able 
man, and I have no objection to leaving him here to look at it, and 

aying him any proper sum for coming and looking at it. All I say 
is that unless we have some definite plan as to how we shall spend 
the money we had better let things alone. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars will care for everything until the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds can give us a plan of what they want done, 
and what the cost of it will be, and how they are going to do it; 
and until we get that let us content ourselves with taking care of 
what we have got. 
Lam willing, as far as I am concerned, to reject the amendment 
that leaves Mr, Olmsted out, and pay him to look at the grounds 
and see that thing is interfered with; and whenever the Commit- 
tee on Public t‘uildings and Grounds give us a good plan that they 
themselves wi, agree on, and tell us What it is going to cost, I shall 
be willing tons te money; but I have been miak astonished and sur- 
prised at the structure put in the western grounds on the House 
side; it looks to me a disgraceful thing, and so with this little con- 
cern below on this side coming up to the Capitol. Surely they are 
of no sort of use. I do not know what they call them. 

Then there is the Washington statue on the east side, with those 
granite things near it with gilding on top. I know they cost a large 
sum of money, more than is asked for in this bill, from all the infor- 
mation I have, and I never have seen a man yet who could tell me 
within 820,000 of what they did cost. What they are meant for I do 
not know. If Mr. Olmsted is going to do any more work of that sort 
and do any more of these things, I want to see the plan of them and 
have the approval of the Senator from Vermont and his committee 
before enything is done, so that somebody may be responsible. 

We shall meet here again in December, and we shall find the whole 
thing torn up, and perhaps it will cost four or five hundred thousand 
dollars to make the grand approaches on the west, and we cannot 
stop the work then, I want fo do nothing until we are told what is 
wanted, and then I am willing on a proper plan to vote any amount 


that is necessary. I believe we had better leave Mr. Olmsted in; I 


think perhaps it was a mistake to strike him out. I will vote any 

amount necessary, but I want to know what it is for. In the ap- 

proaches to the Capitol from Pennsylvania avenue there were broad‘ 
steps made at one time that had to be changed, and the wall there 

is no improvement on the old e as it was when we used to come 

up here ten years ago. I have no doubt $100,000 has been spent in 

making those changes; I do not know that that would pay for them; 

and with these speeches the grounds do not look any better. It is 

certainly not safe, and until we know what is to be done we can 

afford to stand still and just keep the grounds in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. VEST. I understand in re to the landscape architect the 
committee are willing to let that stand in the bill. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. [should like to ask the Senator from Kentucky, 
if his position is right and only money enough is to be provided in this 
bill to keep up the ordinary repair of the grounds, on what he bases 
his opinion that it is best that 24.000 year should be paid to a land- 
scape architect when there is no sort of necessity for him? 

Mr. BECK. My information now is that that architect has not 
charged his full pay, or more than half of it, and that his supervision 
of these things is necessary, and when we adopt the plan which may 
be agreed to by Congress next session nothing ought to be done to 
destroy the harmony of what has been done. This present architect 
is known to be a man of ability and a man of integrity, as all agree. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I understand the Senator’s position to be that 
there shall be no change. < 

Mr. BECK. Until December, when we can have a report from our 
committee. In the mean time I would rather retain the landscape 
architect at the salary he wants for supervisien over the grounds 
than to run the risk of having a new man called in. All agree that 
there is no more competent man than Mr. Olmsted. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will any danger arise from calling in another 


man ? 
Mr. BECK. I do not know. It is better to hold on to a man you 
know is good than to run the risk of a bad one. 
Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from Kentucky does no more than 
ustice to Mr. Olmsted, a man connected with the Central Park of 
ew York from the beginning until very lately; called in to take 
care of Prospect Park in Brooklyn; now in charge of the park work 
of the city of Boston; in charge of the park work at Buffalo, and also 
of the Southern Park at Chicago, an architect the most expert in 
that business in the United States, a man of charming character and 
the highest ability. 
When appropriations were made some time ago and this work was 
begun he was called in as the man whose advice it was best to have. 
They put down for him a salary of $4,000. The appropriations were 
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not large enough for the particular work in the style he desired, and 
he went to the Architect of the Capitol and said, Put my salary 
down. It should not be more than $2,000 if you are not going to ex- 
pend more money than this.” And he has not taken it, and does not 
desire it. He would rather go on and see this work through for 
nothing than lose the chance of seeing it done and giving it his 
own special and friendly interest. 

The appropriation of $75,000 proposed by the House is small 
enough. It does not contemplate entering on the larger improve- 
ments, the terraces around the whole west front of the Capitol, but 
has in view only the northeastern corner of the Senate wing and 
southeast corner of the House wing. Senators will remember 
there is but a rough plank near the corner of the building. Some- 
thing has to be done to make that better. And then some of the 
work is to be on the east front of the Capitol. 

The work, so far as has been done within six or ere years around 
the Capitol, is admirable, and is going to make ultimately of this 
building and these grounds the most beautiful spot in the world 
architecturally. Nor is it Mr. Olmsted’s own doing. It has been 
done in consultation with the Architect of the Capitol, with engi- 
neers, with landscape gardeners, and with the best talent and taste 
of the country. : 

I wish the $75,000 might stay in the bill, just that these two cor- 
ners may be put in better order within the year, and I am very glad 
to see the disposition to keep Mr. Olmsted anyhow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri sug- 
gests that the words landscape architect,” in line 1650, by unani- 
mous consent, be retained in the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. Take the amendments as they come. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. That is the first. The words 
„landscape architect” may be retained instead of stricken out. If 
there be no objection, the question is on the rest of the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. MORRILL. I want to take the vote on the amendment in 
lines 1648 and 1649 first, including the word“ wings,” in line 1650. 
I trust the Senate will retain them all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator wants a separate vote ? 

Mr. MORRILL, Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the question is on strikin 
out the words“ including permanent approaches to the House an 
Senate ile a 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Iowa suggested a change of the 


amount. 
I suggested $60,000, the amount appropriated last 


Mr. ALLISON. 


year. 

Mr. BECK. The approaches alluded to are simply those coming 
up on the east-side and south side, and not the great central work, 
I understand. 15 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the understanding. “a 

Mr. BECK. Then I will not object. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then leave the clause asit came from the House. 
Sixty thousand dollars will not be enough. Fifty thousand dollars 
is really required for other things, and it will take more than $10,000 
to make one approach. 

Mr. ALLISON, Ishould like to ask the Senator from Vermont 
what other things require $50,000 ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Curbing that yet has to be done. 

Mr. ALLISON. Where? ` 

Mr. MORRILL. At various points. ; 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not think we ought to spend $50,000 in curb- 


ing. 

Nir. MORRILL. It is not all for that. 

The PRESIDENT pro e Is there objection to retaining all 
the words in this paragraph that the Committee on Appropriations 

ropose to strike out, and then to come to the question of what shall 
the amount of the appropriation? [“ No!” ‘‘No!”] There is no 
objection to retaining all the par: ph except the amount of the 
appropriation. The question then is on striking out “ $75,000” and 
inserting “ $25,000.” 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask the Senator from Iowa to put that at $65,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will compromise on that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved to insert $65,000. Is 
there objection to that? The Chair hears no objection, and the 
amendment is so modified. The question is on the amendment as 
modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. No. 5841) to provide for deductions from the gross ton- 
nage of vessels of the United States; and 

bill (I. R. No. 6520) in relation to land-patents in the Virginia 
military district of Ohio. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they 
were opps signed by the President pro tempore: , 

A bill (S. No. 1845) to authorize the Postmaster-General to extend 
the mail service in certain cases, and for other purposes; 
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A bill (S. No. 979) regulating fees and the practice in extradition 


cases ; 
A bill (S. No. 1120) for the relief of Eugene B. Allen; 
A 2 resolution (H. R. No, 122) requiring the Publie Printer to 
ubli oean decisions of the First Comptroller of the Treasury 
artment ; ; 
joint resolution (H. R. No. 269) pees for additional copies 
of the Revised Statutes for the use of the Interior Department; and 
A joint resolution (H. R. No. 220) to furnish the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD to each State and Territorial library. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The message also announced that the House had agreed to some 
and disag to other amendments of the Senate ta the bill (H. R. 
No. 6616) making 5 for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes, and agreed to 
other amendments with amendments in which the concurrence of 
the Senate was requested. 

Mr. HALE. I ask the Senator in charge of the pending bill to 
give way for a moment, in order that I may call up the naval appro- 
priation bill and move that the Senate insist on its amendments and 
ask for a conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
action of the House of Representatives, which was read: 

IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 1, 1882. 

Resolved, That the House concur in the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H, 
R. No. 6616) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year endin; 
June 30, 1883, and for other A rapt numbered 7, 26, 28, 29, 32, 33, 37, 39, 40, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, . 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 65, and 66, and non-concur 
in the amendments of the Senate to said bill numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 25, 27, 30, 31. 34, 35, 36, 38, 41, 53, 57, 62, 


67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, and 76; and that it further concur in amendment 

numbered 63 with an ment as follows: In line 7 21 of said bill, after 

the word 8 insert with such necessary attachments and appliances 

as will render red gor the ships 8 Wand that it further concur in 

amendment numbered . ee a as ee In line 5 of said amend- 
” insert o 


of the Navy,” and at the 

end of said amendment and the said 8 transmit said 

Congress at its next session, with his recommenda’ thereon." 
Attest: EDWARD McPHERSON, Clerk. 


Mr. INGALLS. Will not the Senator explain the amendments the 
House has concurred in? 

Mr, HALE. I have been looking over the amendments. They are 
simply given by number, and I find that the amendments which 
have been a to which I have marked as I have looked through 
the printed bill are the immaterial amendments, the amendments 
where verbal corrections that weré made, amendments where there 
was a small increase or decrease of the running appropriations, and 
amendments of but little account. 

Mr. INGALLS. What was the action of the House on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK ]in regard to 
the completion of the unfinished iron-clads. 

= ag? £ 122 come = that as I yun bees the bill. 5 — 
amendments as e i these purposes” to ‘that purpose,” sub- 
stitutin “thirty-five hundred” for “five hundred,” P twenty thou- 
sand” for “fifteen thousand,” are concurred in. There are two 
amendments where there are agreements with amendments that we 
ae as well agree to. 

o the amendment providing for completing the Miantonomoh 
and the launching to the best advantage of the iron-clad steamers 
Monadnock, &c., the House have a with an amendment declar- 
ing that the work shall be done wi such appliances that the ships 
will not need redocking. If the Secretary will read that amend- 
ment every Senator remembering the discussion will at once see 
what its condition is. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 7, page 21 of the bill, after the 
word “advantage,” in the Senate amendment, the House propose to 
insert: 

With such necessary attachments and appliances as will render redocking of the 
ships unnecessary. 

Mr. HALE. So that the amendment will read: 

And to the launching to the best advan with such attachments 

ing tage. necessary 


and appliances as will render redocking of the ships unnecessary, of the 
5 Monadnock, Puritan, Amphitrite, and Terror. i 


I move that the Senate concur with that amendment of the House. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Is that reducing the amount ? 

Mr. HALE. Not changing it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The reduction of the amount was in the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
this amendment of the House of Representatives to the Senate 
amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. HALE. The next amendment of the Senator from Kentucky 
reads thus: 

That no further steps shall be taken or contracts entered into or approved for 
the repairs or completion of any of the four iron-clads aforesaid until the further 
order of Con ; and the naval advisory board, created by this act, is directed 
to report in detail by the Ist day of December, 1882, as to the wisdom and expe- 
diency of undertaking and completing the engines, armor, and armaments of said 
iron-clads, and whether any changes in the o; ginal plan or plans should be made, 
together with the cost of the completion of each according to the plans recom- 
mended, if the completion of any of them is recommended. 


report to 
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The House has agreed to that amendment with this amendment: 
after the word “ report” insert “to the Secretary of the Navy,” and 
at the end of the amendment insert: 

And the said Secre! shall transmit said report to Congress at its next ses- 
sion with his recommendation thereon. 

It seems to me we had better agree to that, and I make that mo- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate concur in that 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the Senate amend- 
ment? 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. HALE. Now I move that the Senate insist on all its other 
amendments disagreed to by the House and ask for a conference. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Cannot we have this bill printed so that we can 
understand it? 


Mr. HALE. It is printed. 
Mr. ROLLINS. ith these amendments ? 
Mr. HALE. Itis printed with the Senate amendments all num- 


bered. All that anybody needs to do is to send for the bill with the 
numbers and he will see at once how it stands. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We have the bill printed as sent to the House. 

Mr. HALE. Les, sir. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I should like to have it printed what the House 
concurs in and what they non-concur in. 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection to that being done. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Let the bill be printed as it stands. 

Mr. HALE. The bill is printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator move that the 
Senate insist on its amendments ? 

Mr. HALE. I move thatthe Senate insist on its amendments and 
ask for a conference, and that the bill and amendments be printed 
77 5 the action of 1 ee pean 5 

e motion was a to; an ident pro tempore bein 
authorized to appoint the committee, Mr. HALE, Mr. LOGAN, an 
Mr. Davis of West Virginia, were appointed the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
on the th ultimo a proved and signed the act (S. No. 1068) for 
the relief of certain citizens of Tennessee, 

The message also announced that the President had on the 31st 
ultimo apy oved and signed the e ars ar and joint resolutions : 

An act (S. No. 114) to amend section 2133 of the Revised Statutes, 
in relation to Indian traders ; 

An act (S. No. 314) to designate, classify, aud fix the salaries of 
persons in the railway-mail service ; 

An act (S. No. 1819) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth C. Custer; 

An act (S. No. 838) to grant the right of way for railroad purposes 
Has h the lands of the United States powder depot near Dover, 

ew Jersey ; 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 83) relating to the memorial cards to 
accompany the memorial address on the life and character of the 
late James A. Garfield ; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. No, 81) to authorize the construction and 
maintenance of a bridge across the Saint Lawrence River. 


RETURN OF REGIMENTAL FLAG. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem laid before the Senate the joint reso- 
lution (H. R. No. 178) authorizing and requiring the Secretary of 
War to deliver to the One Hundred and Eighth Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry Association the blue regimental flag which belonged to said 
regiment, and which is now in the custody of the Secretary of War; 
and it was read by its title. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I desire that that resolution shall be put 
upon its passage now. I have consulted the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and there is no objection to it whatever. 

The joint resolution was, by unanimous consent, considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I offer the following amendment 
to this joint resolution, to come in at the end: 

And the Secretary of War is also authorized and directed to deliver to the 
Society of the Fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Veteran Volunteers the stand of 
colors presented to said ent by the citizens of Norristown, Pennsylva 
which was captured by the confederate forces on — 8 12, 1864, at the battle o 
cee lvania, Virginia, and subsequently retaken by the United States troops at 

fall of Richmond. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
without difliculty. 
resolution, 

Mr. PENDLETON. I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania to with- 
draw the amendment. He can pass that as a separate bill, but do 
not embarrass this by sending it back to the House at this stage of 


the session. 
Very well; I withdraw the 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. 
amendment. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


I think that might be passed as a separate bill 
It is hardly worth while to encumber the joint 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. No. 3506) amending sections 1926 and 1927 of the 
Revised Statutes so as to extend the limits of the jurisdiction of 
justices of the peace in the Territories of Washington, Idaho, and 

ontana was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Territories. 

The bill (H. R. No. 3668) to authorize a change of record in the 
case of Lewis Rodrick was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. No, 5841) to provide for deductions from the gross 
tonnage of vessels of the United States was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (H. R. No. 6520) in relation to land patents in the Virginia 
military district of Ohio was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House further insisted upon its disa- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 
052) in relation to the Japanese indemnity fund, asked a further 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. C. G. WILLIAMS of Wisconsin, Mr. 
WILLI W. Rice of Massachusetts, and Mr. P. V. DEUSTER of Wis- 
consin managers at the further conference on the part of the House. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1883, and for other purposes. . 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of “public 
lands,” in line 1696, to increase the appropriation „for contingent 
eee of the office of the surveyor-general of Dakota: for rent of 
office for the surveyor-general, fuel, books, stationery, and other in- 
cidental expenses,” from $1,500 to $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1737, to increase the appropriation 
„for contingent expenses of the office of the surveyor-general of 
Montana: for rent of office for the surveyor-general, fuel, books, sta- 
18805 pay of messenger, and other incidental expenses,” from $1,500 
to $2,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1769, after the word “each,” to 
strike out “four hundred and eighty” and insert “five hundred ;” 
so as to make the clause read : 

For salaries and commissions of registers of land offices and. receivers of public 
moneys at district land offices, at not exceeding $3,000 each, $500,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1772, to increase the appropria- 
tion ‘for incidental expenses of the several land offices” from 
$103,000 to $120,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after the word ‘‘ claims” in line 1777, 
to strike out ‘for indemnity;” and in line 1779, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out ten“ and insert“ fifteen ;” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For uses of agents employed in adjusting claims for swamp lands, and for 
indgmnity for awa lands, 248000. ai 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out the following proviso from 
line 1807 to line 1817 : ` 

Provided further, That no certificate issued for a deposit of money for the sur- 
vey of lands under section 2403 of the Revised Statutes and the act approved March 
8, 1879, amendatory thereof, shall be received in payment for lands except at the 
land office in which the lands surveyed for which the deposit was made are subject 
to entry, and not elsewhere ; but this section shall not be held to impair, prejudice. 
or affect in any manner deposits and contracts made under the provisions of said 
act prior to the passage of this act. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senate will not concurin the recom- 
mendation of the committee unless some more satisfactory reason can 
be given for it than I have yet heard. There has been very serious 
complaint made in at poe to the surveys of the public lands. It has 
been charged on the floor of the Senate that there has been malad- 
ministration in regard to these public-land surveys. 

I think it is due to the Senate before we concur in striking out a 
roviso of this character that we should have more of the facts be- 
ore us than we havenow. This provision of the House bill, which 

seems to be a wise and judicious one, confines all certificates issued 
to locations within the land districts within which the lands are 
surveyed. What reasonable objection can ever be to that system? 
As the laws in force now have heretofore been interpreted, a uni- 
versal field has been opened up to these certificates; a certificate 
issued in New Mexico could be taken and located in Washington 
Territory or Dakota. We have had during the present session, I 
believe, a resolution of instruction to the Committee on Public Lands 
to inquire into this matter and investigate it. I have not heard of 
their report. I should like to know what has become of the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. Van Wyck, ] which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands, instructing, as I remem- 
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ber, that committee to make an investigation into this subject. In 
other words, I should like to have some light on this question. 

Mr. BECK. I want to have some light on this question too. We 
sat in the Appropriations Committee room for four or five days devot- 
ing the greater part of the time to hearing discussion upon this very 
EAT I believe the chairman of the committee has communica- 
tions from the Secretary of the Interior in regard to it; and the 
views of persons who appeared before us were absolutely conflicting, 
some taking one view and some the other. Iam obliged to say that 
I changed my mind three or four different times during the discus- 
sion as to what was best. If the Senator from Missouri, who is a 
member of the committee, wants further information about it I 
want it as well. 

I can state generally that for the current year we are paying $12 
per linear mile for standard and meander lines. We have reduced 
that $12 to $9 in the present bill. Weare now paying $10 for town- 
ship lines. The present bill reduces it to $7; $8 for section lines is 
here reduced to 85 ; $16 now paid for standard lines in mountainous 
country is reduced to $13; $14 for township lines in mountainous 
country is putat $11; and $10 for section lines in mountainous coun- 
try is reduced to 87. The Secretary, and those who take his view, 
agree that there have been a great many surveys made by young en- 
gineers who are out in Colorado and elsewhere for which they have 
received the high prices we have been paying. They admit that 
men go on to e surveys tempted a good deal by the high prices. 
Cutting down the prices, it is believed, will reduce to a great extent 
this inducement, and the thing will not be carried on to an improper 
extent; and if it is not, no serious damage can be done by striking 
out the proviso, which is entirely new legislation inserted by the 

ouse, 

The Senate may not be aware of how this matter has grown up. 
Under the provisions of existing law an actual settler has a right to 
go and make a deposit of, say, $700 and demand that the township in 
which his quarter-section or half 1 is located may be 
surveyed, and it has to be done. Although charges have been made 
that it is not done well, investigation in nearly every case proves 
that it has been done well; but the United States was having more 
surveys made than it needed, because there might not be more 
than one settler in a township, and still it was necessary to have all 
the public lands in that township surveyed if one man demanded it. 
The money thus paid for surveys was put in the form of a certificate 
which can be used by homestead settlers and pre-emptors in lieu ot 
money. 

Thus surveys have been made sooner than we needed them, and 
the attorneys for the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company and 
other railways now being built across the continent west claim the 
benefit of them so as to take up alternate sections as fast as the 
surveys are made. In this way large parts of New Mexico and 
Arizona may be surveyed where surveys may not really be needed 
for seventy or eighty years. It was shown that in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and other places the amount of actual locations was very small 
in comparison with the lands that have been surveyed, and that we 
were paying for surveys faster than we ought to M for them. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Van Wyck] I think can throw 
a good deal of light on that side of the question and is opposed to 
the view taken by the committee. I call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska to the tables he exhibited and the reasons he gave 
why we should agree to the House provision; and yet there are 
equally intelligent reasons given on the other side, and I do not think 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations will feel very much ag- 
grieved at any action the Senate takes. 

Mr. ALLISON. In order to contributelight on this subject, I ask 
that the letter of the Secretary of the Interior that the Senator from 
Kentucky has called for be read. I send it to the desk. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 20, 1882. 

Sm: I have received your letter of the 15th instant calling my attention to lines 
1480 to 1516, inclusive, of the bill making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883. I think the entire 
e included within the lines 1506 and 1516 ought to be stricken from the bill. 

me complaint has been made against the system of surveying called the depesit 
system, as provided for in section 2401 of the Revised Statutes. I have expressed 
wy views quite fully on the subject in a letter to the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Representatives under date of June 7, 1882. I 
adhere to the opinion therein expressed that it is not wise to destroy that system. 
1 have no doubt that there has been some surveying done not demanded by the set- 
tlers; yet I think it better that large areas should be surveyed before settlements 
are made thereon than to leave large numbers of settlers on unsurveyed lands, una- 
ble to make title to their homes. 

The deposit system enables settlers to advance to the Government the cost of 
the survey of the township in which they reside, the Government taking from the 
amount so deposited the purchase-money of the settler’s lands and returning to 
him the balance in certificates, which by law are assignable and receivable at all 
the land offices in lieu of money for the purchase of land. The provision in ques- 
tion, if it becomes a law, will greatly depreciate the certificates, which must be 
the loss of the settlers. 

The statute provides that such deposits shall be made by the settlers, and it 
is clearly within the power of the Department to see that the provisions of the 
statute are not abused, and that no surveys of this character are made except in 
cases where the settlers in good faith desire such surveys for their own protection. 

I am of opinion that if proper instructions are given the suryeyors-general as 
to the proof of settlement on the land and the bona side character of such appli- 
cations tor turgay there will be no abuse, but the system will be of valne to the 
Government and the people, The price of the surveys as fixed by the bill will atford 
— eee to parties not settlers to procure surveying for the profit to be made 
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I especially call the attention of the committee to section 2401. It will be seen 
that such surveys are as completely in the power of the Government officials as if 
made under appropriation by Congress. If the provision in question is retained 
it will in effect, I believe, repeal the provisions of sections 2401, 2402, and 2403 of 
the Revised Statutes, and in such case the appropriations heretofore proposed 
are entirely too small for the surveys 3 by the rapidly increasing settle- 
ment of the country. The appropriation for such surveys ought not to fall below 
$1,250,000 if the deposit system is abandoned or the limitation now proposed be 
put on the certificates issued for such deposits. 

Very respectfully, 


H. M. TELLER, Seeretary. 
Hon. W. B. ALLISON 
Chairma 


n of the Committee on * 
nited States Senate. 


Mr. WINDOM. I think this a somewhat important question, and 
I cannot agree with the Secretary of the Interior. No one will go 
further than myself in providing all necessary means for securing 
the surveys of the public lands. I think that Congress has fallen 
far short of its duty in making appropriations for that purpose, and 
I have no doubt that small appropriations have led to the adoption 
of the present system of certificates. Believing that, however, I do 
think that the proposition of the House of Representatives should 
stand. I believe that it affords all necessary facilities for surveys. 

By reading that provision you will perceive, Mr. President, that it 
authorizes certificates to be used throughout the land district in 
which the surveys have been made. It seems to me that goes far 
enough. If there are any settlers in any given land district for whom 
the Government does not make the necessary surveys, they may 
make them themselves and use the certificates within that land dis- 
trict. Under the present system you may survey land by the mill- 
ions of acres on the arid deserts of Wyoming, Utah, and New Mex- 
ico, where nobody wants the lands surveyed for any practical pur- 
pose except to get paid for surveying them, and use those certificates 
in any part of the country. That has led to very serious abuses 
within the last year or two. I want to call attention to one or two 
of them. 

Take Wyoming, for instance. The total numberof acres surveyed 
in 1881 was 1,055,000. The total number of acres taken by pre-emp- 
tion and homestead was 9,216. Under the existing law certificates 
may be used by homestead or pre-emption claimants, and these set- 
tlers, according to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, are 
required to make oath when depositing the money for surveys that 
they themselves are bona fide settlers in the district to be surveyed. 
Notwithstanding that thisis the law and these parties were required 
to make this statement, only 9,216 acres were actually entered by 
homestead or pre-emption in Wyoming, while 1,053,000 acres were 
surveyed. I think that makes a very clear statement of the case 
that the lands were surveyed for the sake of the surveys and the cer- 
tificates rather than for the use of settlers. 

Take the State of Colorado, for instance. The total number of 
acres surveyed was 7,435,084, and yet the total number of acres taken 
by pre-emption and homestead settlers was only 115,500, a very small 
percentage actually taken by the homestead and pre-emption settlers 
of the amount surveyed. 

Let me repeat these figures and I will only give round numbers. 
The law permits the use of these certificates for homestead and pre- 
emption. In Colorado there were only 115,000 acres thus used, while 
7,435,000 acres were surveyed. There are several other States in 
which almost the same disparity between the amount surveyed and 
the amount used would ap . 

We know that these certificates are taken in those States and Ter- 
ritories where the ora be are not needed, and they are carried to 
Dakota, to Minnesota, all over the Northwest, and used for entering 
land in those States and Territories. Now, Mr. President, I firmly 
believe that there has been a yey great fraud in this business, and 
that it ought to be stopped. Take the surveys of last year under 
certificates. The total amount of certificates issued was 81, 803,975.31, 
and a very large proportion of that was in States where there was no 
necessity for surveys, where the fact as shown by the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office is that the settlers have not occupied the 
lands that have been surveyed. Let me read a brief extract from 
the report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office: 

The Yasay increased area of the public-land surveys daring the past fiscal year 
as comp: with that of previous years, is due to the ities afforded to indi- 
vidual depositors under the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 3, 
1879, amending section 2403 of the Revised Statutes so as to allow the assignment 
of certificates of deposit by indorsement, and making them receivable in payment 
for any public lands of the United States entered by settlers under the pre-emption 
e n of de its by individuals applying for surveys and declarin 
. oath, to be bona fide se — amounted d E g the year 2 
S thus exceeding the Congressional appropriation ($300,000) in the ratio 

Very extensive tracts of inarable lands, devoid of timber sufficient even to sup- 
ply posts for marking the corners of the paons surveys, have been surveyed, and 
the le ag soca features, when delineated on township plats from the field-notes 
of are y surveyors, fail in a majority of cases to show any evidence of settle- 
ment. 

As I stated at the outset, I am willing to allow this to stand to an 
extent that will afford ample facility for these surveys, but it does 
seem to me that if the settlers have got the lands surveyed under 
the spirit of the law it is sufficient to allow them to use these cer- 
tificates within the land district where the surveys are made, and 
the House bill does authorize that. It goes far enough, in my judg- 
ment. 

As has been said by several other Senators, this matter has been 
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referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and the honorable Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has given a good deal of attention to it and is 
a member of that committee. I should like to know whether any 
investigation has been made or any inquiry whatever that will throw 
farther light on this subject. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no doubt of the fact that there have been 
abuses under this deposit system, and my own judgment is that the 


whole thing ought to be abolished. I believe that the Government 
of the United States ought to appropriate money enough to survey 
the public lands; but failing to do that, some years ago it was pro- 
vided that any settler in any township could deposit money with the 
surveyor-general and secure the survey ofthattownship. That went 
along, until a year or two afterward it was provided that certificates 
might be issued upon suchsurveys by the surveyor-general, and that 
these certificates could be used as money in entering homestead and 
pre-emption lands. The result of that was that under that law enor- 
mous prices were paid for surveys, because, confessedly, if this pro- 
vision is right, under the old law we paid entirely too much for the 
survey of the public lands. The result was that a band of engineers 
or surveyors would gather together in the Territories like Wyoming 
or New Mexico and survey large quantities of land and procure these 
certificates. Then the certificates would be sold at a discount of say 
5 or 10 per cent., and would be carried off to Minnesota and Dakota 
and other regions of our country where vast quantities of public lands 
were needed for settlement. 

That class of surveyors came in contact with another class of spec- 
ulators, the speculators in Minnesota and Dakota, who were doing 
the same thing; that is, they were going and depositing money in 
the public land offices and were thus procuring large contracts for 
surveys, and this scrip which came from Arizona and New Mexico 
and Wyoming came in conflict with their scrip, and thus in this con- 
troversy between these two classes of speculators Congress became 
aware of the injustice that was being done by thismode. These are 
the facts. The surveyors in Minnesota of course did not want the 
surveyors in New Mexico to be bringing their scrip up there. They 
wanted a monopoly of the scrip, in order that they might sell the 
scrip at an advance. So they came in and disclo: the enormities 
of these people in New Mexico and Wyoming: 

The Committee on Appropriations are in thorough sympathy with 
the suggestions made by the Senator from Minnesota in regard to 
this question. Wedonot want these frauds to go on, and a majority 
of the committee believe that under the restrictions already pro- 
vided in this paragraph the frauds will not longer continue. We 
have reduced, as the Senator from Minnesota will observe, very 
largely the price of surveying, so that it will not be any longer an 
object to speculators in Minnesota or Dakota or New Mexico or 
Wyoming to make these combinations and deposit a large sum of 
money with the surveyor-general and thus secure an opportunity of 
making public surveys. The margin of profit is 8 very largely, 
indeed per cent., by the operation of the House bill before we 
come to the proviso. So that on the whole a majority of the com- 
mittee believed that these frauds, if you call them frauds, that have 
been committed hitherto owing to the fact that enormous prices were 
paid for the surveys would no longer continue under the reduced 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator answer me this question? I 
understand his position is that because of the reduced compensation 

aid for surveys these frauds will not be carried on to the extent they 
have been. Is that the position? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is one position. That is not all. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now, will the Senator say that the proviso put 
inthis bill by the House will not absolately stop all chances of fraud ? 
Does it not cut it off absolutely without any ifs and ands about it? 

Mr. ALLISON, If I were to exert myself with the vigor of my 
colleague upon the Committee on Appropriations I should answer 
him yes; but we must remember that as long as we make these small 
appropriations for public surveys a settler, even in Wyoming or New 

exico, has some rights. We must not provide simply for the re- 

ions of country in Minnesota and Dakota, where lands are valuable. 
* settler now and then goes to the arid regions, and he hasa right to 
have his land surveyed in some way, and if he does have it surveyed 
at cost price, it seems to be a very hard measure indeed that he shall 
not be permitted to use the certificate which he receives for the 
amount of money which he pays into the oflice of the Surveyor- 
General in payment for land. 

That is all there is about it. The Committee on Appropriations 
have no special wish in the matter. The majority have thought it 
wise to strike out this proviso. For myself I care not whether it is 
out®or in. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President, I should not trouble the Senate 
with any considerations or suggestions at this time upon this matter 
except for the fact that the Senator from Missouri, and also the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, both on the committee, and the Senator from 
Minnésota alluded to the fact that early in the session I had called 
the attention of the Senate to this matter by a resolution which set 
forth the difficulties and frands which were committed by the sys- 
tem, which have been substantially acknowledged to be correct by 
both gentlemen of the Committee on Appropriations .who have 
spoken, by the Senator from Kentucky as well as the Senator from 
Iowa. That resolntion was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, An investigation was had far enough by them to show that 


the specific matter of the resolution was correctly stated ; that there 
were abuses and frands under this system of ial deposits. That 
~ e from Iowa admits by a nod of his head, and also by word 
of mouth. 

These abuses and frauds were ceang demonstrated to bein the 
office of the Land Commissioner of the city of Washington. So 
there was no need that this matter should be pursued any further by 
the Committee on Public Lands. The facts stated in the resolution 
were established, established to such an extent that the committees 
of both branches have come to the same conclusion. The House com- 
mittee directed their attention to this matter, and they found that 
the abuses and frauds under the law and under this management ex- 
isted, and they directed their attention to theremedy; not to strike 
out the whole system of surveys by special deposit, not even to put 
it back where it was before 1879, but to strike a middle course which 
would secure all that was intended to be secured by the system and 
protect the Government from frauds and abuses which the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations this very hour admit exist and have been per- 
petrated under the existing system. 

The committee of the House, as well as the House itself, by aver: 
decided majority, after fall investigation and consideration, 
on this proviso in the bill. It has been thoroughly examined by 
the committee and by some members of this body. 

I supposed that when I called the attention of the Senate and 
made some few remarks on this matter, and also furnished the proof 
necessary, my duty ended, and I made no sort of preparation to say 
anything further on the subject. My only excuse for rising now, 
when I desired not to do so, is that allusion was made to the resolu- 
tion and to the investigation in such a way that I did not feel at 
liberty to let the matter pass without making a suggestion. 

The fact that abuses and frands exist to a very great extent in 
this matter is conceded. Now the question is, how is it proposed to 
remedy these frauds and abuses? The law, in the first place, before 
1879, which extended the benefits of this system to the settlers on 
the public domain, was intended to reach the actual settlers of the 
country. It was not the mining interest, because that was not 
troubled by the law originally; it only applied to the agriculturist, 
the settler upon the public domain, that he might know exactly the 
lines of his farm, that he might be enabled, if he happened to be 
where there had not been a full public survey, to deposit $600, which 
was supposed to cover the cost of the towns. ip survey, for which he 
received certificates. That law provided that the certificates might 
be used by pre-emptors paying for their lands within the township 
suryeyed, because that law contemplated a survey where more than 
one settler lived in the township; otherwise, if there was only one 
or none, (as in hundreds of cases where lands have been surveyed in 
Colorado and New Mexico, where there were no improvements and 
no settlers,) it wonld be asking a great deal of the Government to 
pay $600 to survey a township where there were no entries being 
made, That law, which was supposed to be beneficent when it was 
passed, was afterward in 1879 amended. 

If the gentlemen of the committee had had their attention called 
to the peculiar manner in which that amendatory act ea law 
in 1 it would certainly have aroused some suspicion. It went 
through this body with very little suggestion and went to the Houso 
of Representatives late in the session. The House Committee on 
Public Lands, after they examined the bill, struck out all after the 
enacting clause and left the title only, and instead of this little pro- 
vision to survey the public lands they inserted a timber-claims act, 
1 they thought it would be a great deal more for the benefit of set- 
tlers, 

That bill as amended did not come back to the Senate. It was near 
the end of the session; the reaction passed the next session came; 
it slumbered till nearly the close of that session. It never came 
back to this body; it slumbered till nearly the close of that session, 
and then what was suggested? That this bill had been lost, when 
the committee and the House had taken the bill and struck out all 
of it and put in a timber clause. But it was said then that it had 
been lost. The Speaker announced that it was lost, in the interest 
of those who wanted it lost, and a resolution was passed that the 
House should ask the Senate for another copy of the bill. Strange 
that no member of that body or of its Public Lands Committee should 
have risen and said, ‘‘ No, the bill was not lost, it was defeated.” 

This was only two or three days before the end of the session. The 
bill was called back from this body on the pretense that it was lost, 
and they immediately put it on its passage. What developed at 
once? It was developed that these certificates were on hand to be 
located. It gradually 1 885 until in a little over one year $2,000,600 
were abstracted, possibly not in money from your Treasury, but ab- 
stracted from your public domain. 

It is said these lands should be settled. Iask my friend from Ken- 
tucky, I ask my friend from Iowa, was there any necessity for sur- 
veying 7,000,000 acres of lands in New Mexico; was there any neces- 
sity to survey 7,000,000 acres of land in Colorado? Task both these 
gentlemen if they believe in the interest of any administration, if 
they believe in protection to any settlers that it was ere to pay 

„000 in about sixteen months to syrvey public lands in the State 
of Colorado when only about sixty or seventy thousand do in 
Jaus wore entered by settlers and pre-empted in that State during 

e 


Need anything more be said? That a huge fraud grew out of 
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thisis conceded. If gentlemen had time to examine as it appears 
in the General Land Office, they would find in the map of Colorado 
every township marked so as to show the improvements, some of 
them not one-half the sections taken, most of them very few, some 
only one ranch. In New Mexico seven million acres surveyed and in 
the larger portion of the townships not even a single ranch ora 
corral, no improvements, no settlement, showing this to be an 
absolute fraud on the Government. 

And now my friend from Iowa says this can be held in check by 
Government officials; that is what the letter that was read stated. 
The Government officials have had charge of it for the last two 7 
and the public domain has been robbed and plundered, and both 
these gentlemen admit it. It was in the hands of the Government 
officials during the past two years. Do you go it anywhere else 
for the next two years? You leave it there. You may say that the 

resent Land Commissioner is probably more efficient and more care- 

Grant it; but what guarantee have you of the length of service 

of an official who gets a reputation for honesty and the protection 

of the land and treasure of the people from those men who seek to 
plunder and destroy them? 

It is too weaka proram to stand between the rapacity and cu- 
idity of men on the one side and the Treasury, or what is the same 

thing the public domain of this nation, on the other. 

My friend from Kentucky the other day told the story of the man 
who offered to hold the stakes, when it was suggested that it would 
need somebody to hold the man. Thatis exactly it. Here are men 
appointed to protect the domain of this nation. Who is to hold 
tham? Here'is their record for the last two years. Two or three 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of land gone. Was the land entered 
by the men you say this law was made to protect? Do you believe 
it? Hundreds of thousands of dollars have gone to survey the hills 
and rocks of Wyoming; and $3,000 worth of land was all that was 
eet be i i 5 

Who would suppose that it was necessary to say a single word on 
this matter? There is the proof conceded, 6 and 
abuses admitted, and yet you retain the system, and you give us 
nothing in place of it. You say you reduce the price of surveys. 
My friend from Iowa probably does know that heretofore the price 
paid for public surveys has been such that your surveying contracts 
were let out to favorites. It has been so in all administrations. I 
suggest to my friend from Missouri that when the Democratic party 
were in power it was so. That has been the system. The price of 
surveys been sufficient to enable them to have the surveying 
done, and one-half of the proceeds of the contract for surveying has 
been divided among personal and political favori the other half 

aid for the actual work of the survey. That was where the “little 
joker” was in this case. Two million of survey in sixteen months, 
and one-half of that was profit. 

This public-survey m has been a sort of political hospital out 
upon the prairies and in the mountains. 

Where is your evidence of better administration? To-day the same 
men are named by the President and confirmed by the Senate. You 

have done it here; you have sent men in here as suryeyors-general 
to take control of this branch of the Government—of the public-land 
laws—who know nothing about surveying or the discharge of duties 
which they can only learn either by being educated to it or havin 
grown up as surveyors. No heed istaken of that. Will you be safe 
in going to the country on this matter when all your reliance is upon 
a better administration? 5 

Ladmit that our Committee on eee are treating this 

uestion fairly; but if this law is to be preserved to protect the set- 
tler, then I ask if he is not protected by allowing the certificates of 
deposit to be used within the land district? Before the law of 1879 
they might be used in the township; since the act of 1879 they can 
be used anywhere, and are assignable. They are by the bill allowed 
to be assignable, and are allowed to be used anywhere within the land 
district. New Mexico is a land district. They get the benefit of 
them. Nebraska is a land district, and they can be placed anywhere 
in Nebraska. What more should be asked? 

I think my friend from Iowa admitted that the honest settler, if 
he desires a survey, will be protected by allowing the certificate to 
be used within the land district where the survey is made. That, I 
understand, is the proposition made by the House. In the face of 
the fact that the abuses and the frauds of this system are admitted 
and conceded, I ask how it is pas to vote to continue this sys- 
tem which is conceded to have been fruitful of such results ? 

The proposition of the House is a compromise in this matter; it 
rotects the honest settler in a measure, and it protects the public 
omain. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, I have an impression about the 
method in which the act which has been a subject of animadversion 
by the Senator became a law; and sometimes I suppose Congress 
does good by stealth. 

The original purpose of this law wasa good one. It has been 
abused somewhat, but still I think on the whole that abuse is re- 
duced to rather modest Se rtions when you come to consider it. 
The abuse has been, I think, Gra? one of administration. Perhaps 
the legislation of Congress had something to do with it in increas- 
ing the prices for surveys, and still I will not say that the prices 
for surveys have been enormously large, but it is so alleged, and I 
am willing to admit it. 


The Committee on Appropriations of the House met that phase of the 
controversy by reducing the price of surveys to a very moderate 
limit, within which it is conceded everywhere, I think, that no profit 
which is unusual or extraordinary will inure to the benefit of the 
surveyors. 

Now what was the original proposition? The proposition was to 
make a system of surveys which could be adjustable according to 
the necessities of the frontier. In the first place, we have a class of 
surveys denominated “public surveys,” as distinguished from the 
deposit system, which are paid for directly by appropriations out of 
the Treasury. We have appropriated every year for a number of 
years $300, for what are called public surveys. That sum, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, is divided among the 
different surveying districts of the United States. There is so much 
to New Mexico, so much to Dakota, so much to Nebraska, so much 
to Washington Territory, so much to Oregon, so much to California, 
and so on; and that sum necessarily has been, as it will be hereafter, 
controlled by the surveyors-general of the respective districts to 
which the assignment is made. 

The surveyor-general under the law lets a contract within the 
limits provided by the statute for the expenditure of this money and 
makes the surveys within his district. He says in effect what lands 
shall be surveyed; he says it upon his judgment prima facie of what 
the necessities of his district require in regard to settlement. I 
have no doubt that under that assignment many surveys have been 
made of lands not yet occupied. I have no doubt surveys have been 
made of lands that will not be occupied for many years to come. 
I have no doubt there have been minor abuses under the operations 
of this general law, and there will always be a liability to abuse 
se the operations of any law where discretion is lodged with any- 


y. 

The experience of the country demonstrated that enough money 
was not 8 to enable the surveys to keep pace with set- 
tlement. It was therefore provided that if citizens of the United 
States went upon public lands in advance of the survey they might 
provide for their necessities hy donosio with the surveyor-general 
the money necessary to survey the lands they were interested in. 
Bear in mind that you cannot survey under our system of surveying 
and under any system of surveying anything else than a township 
of land, thirty-six sections. It would not be economy to do it; it 
would not be policy to do it; it would not be possible to do it, be- 
cause you cannot make any alignment or any connection with subse- 
quent surveys unless you survey a township. 

It may possibly seem to some persons that it is not wise to survey 
a pastes a of land in advance of the immediate demands of settle- 
ment, unless that township is settled up, unless every quarter sec- 
tion of that township has a settler upon it, or at least the town- 
ship; but I beg the Senate to observe that we have not dealt thus 
with the pioneers of our frontier. Wherever any man goes out upon 
the public lands to make a home upon the invitation of the Govern- 
ment, the Government interest in that man is that it will survey the 
land he seeks to enter, even if it is but forty acres, and in order to 
get that forty acres surveyed there must be a township of land sur- 
veyed. We do many things by anticipation. It costs tosurvey 
a township of land, and I think on the whole that $700 is not thrown 
away, even if there is not at that particular moment of time more 
than one settler on that township of land. 

In order to make a system of surveys which should be adapted to 
the necessities of the frontier we provided that a man might deposit 
the money necessary to survey the township upon which he was lo- 
cated, or one or more men might do that, and thereby place around 
their possessions a boundary in order that they might obtain title. 
Su uently the law was enlarged by a method which the Senator 
from Nebraska thinks was not entirely right—I do not know any- 
thing about that—so that the certificate which a man got for the 
money he deposited might be used elsewhere than in the entering of 
those particular lands; and that was right, as I think any oue will 
see in a moment. : 

Here a man goes out onto the public lands in Dakota and seeks to 
enter a quarter-section. The price of that land when he enters it is 
a dollar and a nases an acre, which is $200. If he enters it under 
the homestead law the total fees are $14, but he is required to put up 
$700 in order to get the benefit of his land, and the law as it origi- 
nally was was to the effect that a man should get a certificate to the 
amount of 8700, but it could only be used in that township, that is to 
say, practically in paying for the land surveyed by the deposit of his 
money. Every one knows that the men on that frontier do not go 
there because they want to, they go there because fortune has been 
unkind with them in some other quarter, It is sometimes a burden 
to go one hundred, two hundred, or three hundred miles, as they 
must necessarily go in order to reach the nearest land office and enter 
their land and pay the $14 fee required by the Government for a home- 
stead. Whether it is $14 or „it is a burden 3 very seri- 
ously felt by the persons on whom the burden falls. 

The law subsequently was amended in the right direction to allow 
the man who deposited this money to obtain a certificate of the de- 
posit, and allow that certificate to be located elsewhere than in the 
townuship which was surveyed by the deposit, in order that it might 
have a commercial value and then enable the person who had de- 
posited the money to realize back again that which he had paid for 
the survey of the land of the Government, and practically speaking 
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the law could not have been carried out if some such device had not 
been adopted, because the man who goes on to that frontier with 
$700 is as one in a thousand, he is as one in ten thousand. The men 
who go go with their families. Thelittle wagon holdseverything they 
have in the world, and food and nappies enough to get them to their 
location, but almost nothing else. it was im ble to carry out 
this law as originally intended unless a man was authorized to get 
from the Government something he could use as money in place of 
the money he was obliged to deposit for a survey. 

About two years these surveys commenced to be carried on 
upon a pretty large scale, and I may say here—and I think I am en- 
sie gms in saying it—that grew out of the unfortunate fact 
that the circular issued by the General Land Office used a word not 
in the law. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Senator allow me, before he passes 
from the point as to these moneys being paid by men located upon the 
land and wanting to have their boundaries established, to call his 
attention to the language of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office? The Commissioner says: 


ý e for mph be are fraudulently - 3 or breina the 

on and management o eputy surveyo: who, for urpose o securing 
contract for making the — “4 either 8 or — h friends advance the 
money for the deposit, th sell and assign the certificates, and thus reim- 
burse themselves and secure their profit from the surveying contracts. 

The applications for these surveys, I understood the Senator from 
Kansas to state, were made by persons locating the lands on which 
they lived. It seems that they were not made by persons who are 
bona fide settlers, but in order that profit may be made out of surveys. 

Mr. PLUMB. I was just comma to that point. What I would 
have said in a moment or two would have covered that, I think, like 
a blanket. 

I was saying that the whole trouble, or a large portion of it, I think, 
grew out of the fact that after the law said settlers only should make 
this application, unfortunately in the wording of the circular of the 
General Land ice the word “persons” was substituted for the 
word “ settlers.” 

Mr, VAN WYCK. Will the Senator stop long enough to explain 
the expression ‘‘unfortunately.” Iwant him to explain how it was 
unfortunate, When we appoint a public officer, a man of intelli- 

ence enough to be Commissioner of the General Land Office, and 
he, with the law plainly before him which applied only to settlers, 
deliberately sat down and opened the door to these frauds by say- 
a; persons” in violation of the law, now you tell us that itis safe 
to leave it in the hands of Government officials. 

Mr. PLUMB. It is unfortunate in this world of ours that we have 
to deal with human beings. I have no doubt in that better land to 
which the Senator from Nebraska will some of these days be de- 
ported that he will deal with somebody entirely free from all the 
ills of flesh, and that he will not have to deal with a Government 
gies at least who seems to have somehow or othér come under his 

an. 

I used the word ‘unfortunately ;” the Senator from Nebraska can 
treat that as he chooses; he may it malevolently, corruptly ; 
I do not so say; I say “unfortunately,” because I am not now trying 
anybody; I am 3 now of the system, and I say the trouble 
has been with the administration rather than with the system. 

As I said, the unfortunate substitution of the word “ m” for 
the word ‘‘settler” has led to very much, if not the whole of this 
trouble. But that is not all. While we are looking for the respon- 
N part of it has been due to legislation as well. Congress 
never has provided the means of inspecting these surveys nor the 
books of the surveyors-general in any way whatever. Persons come 
in and state, We have settled down on this laud;“ the surveyor- 
general sits there with his hands in his pockets and he must take 
their statements. The Commissioner of the General Land Office was 
in a similar 8 had nobody to send out to ascertain whether 
there were settlers there or not, and he had nobody to ascertain 
whether the surveys were performed with fidelity. We have en- 
deavored to remedy that in a bill recently before us. We have pro- 
vided for an inspection of the offices of surveyors-general in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial bill which has been passed by the 
Senate and by the House and is now in conference and will undoubt- 
edly become a law, and in the prior part of the provision which is 
now the subject of this debate is an appropriation of $50,000 for the 
inspection of surveys. 

I want the Senator from Nebraska and everybody else to under- 
stand that whatever fraud there has been in assuming to survey and 
in surveying must equally have attached to the regular surveys as 
well as to the surveys under the deposit system. There has been no 
way of doing the one that has not been accomplished in the other. 

If a man who should make a survey under the deposit system 
has not done it, thereby defrauding the Government, there is just 
as much reason to suppose there has been equal fraud committed 
under the system, because there has been no method of in- 
spection in either case. A remedy is provided against that in this 
bill most carefully, and hereafter I do not think it is possible that 
any one shall assume to make a survey and get his pay for it with- 
out that survey actually having been made. 

Something was said by my friend from Minnesota in regard to that 
practice. I am surprised that a man knowing the operation of the 
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land lawsshould make the extraordinary statement that he did when 
he pilloried this system, as he thought, by the statement that there 
been only 9 acres of land entered in Wyoming, and there- 
fore no land been settled upon. Under the homestead laws it 
requires five years till a man can enter a homestead, and this land 
may have been surveyed five years before. If the Senator will go to 
the Land Office here he will find that it may be seven years, because 
under the practice a man may wait two years after the five before 
he makes his final application without forfeiting his right. So it 
may take five years and perhaps seven to disclose the actual fact of 
entries of public land in the Territory of wyoming 
But we have done a great many things. The whole western part 
of the State of Kansas was surveyed ten or fifteen years before set- 
tlement and long before the deposit system was adopted. There are 
millions of acres surveyed in Nebraska to-day that have never been 
entered and that will not be for years to come. 
I can remember well when what is now the Atchison and Topeka 


Company was discussing the question whether it would build through 
the State of Kansas or not; when it was believed that every acre of 
land west of the town of Newton, only one hundred and miles. 


west of the eastern border of Kansas, was perfectly worthless; and 
yet they have sold millions of dollars’ worth of Kansas land west of 
that line and west of that point, which is the most profitable land 
in Kansas. 

In other words, the boundary line we put between the arid and 
sub-arid region and what are known as the fertile lands of this 
country has constantly shifted. There is not a year that that line 
does not move west at least the width of a county. Men talk about 
arid land in New Mexico, Arizona, and so on, but I say from my ex- 
3 during the past tweuty- five years that there is not a foot of 

d on the Amenican continent in the soil of which there are the 
elements of fertility that will not some day, and within a compara- 
tively brief period, be brought into a condition suitable for cultiva- 
tion. When you talk about arid land it must be land on which 
there is no soil, because it is a truism in that country that the men 
who go into it carry with them all that is necessary to make the 
climate yield to their necessities. Wherever man has planted him- 
self on that western frontier, and has staid with any d of 
persistency, he has lived to see that climatic change which has made 
profitable cultivation ible. 

As I said, there are millions of acresof unsettled land to-day in Kan- 
sas which have been surveyed for twenty years, and I suppose on 
the whole that some cheap economist would sit down and compute 
the cost of that at 5 per cent. per annum, and say the Government 
has wasted money in surveying that land. So he would say now in 
regard to the survey of land in New Mexico in anticipation of a set- 
tlement yet to come, that the Government is losing money because 
it pays 3 or 4 percent. on the public debt, and it is surveying these 
lands in advance of the needs of settlement. 

Mr. President, the American people have alwaysdone things wrong 
end first. We have built our in anticipation of public 
settlement. We have made our surveys in anticipation of public 
settlement. We have extended our mail service in anticipation 
equally of public settlement. What is the result? No well-ordered 
American citizen will go anywhere that the Government has not had 
enterprise enough to go in advance of him. He says, “If the Gov- 
ernment wants me to settle that land it must survey it; if the Gov- 
ernment wants me to go into that country somebody must build a 
railroad there.” He has a decent respect for himself and says wher- 
ever he goes he wants all the appliances of civilization to go along 
with him, or if not along with him, in advance of him, the mails, 
the telegraph, and everything else. 

So if nothing can be said against this system except that these are 
surveys in anticipation of settlement, t isin its favor. If you 
can show me that one man has got a contract to survey the public land 
and that he has actually not surveyed it, undoubtedly it is the fault of 
the Government. One of the counties of my own State paid $2,000 
out of its own treasury to resurvey the public lands in its limits be- 
cause the survey had not been properly done. It will be the millen- 
nium, which the Senator from Nebraska hopes for, before we shall get 
all surveyors to do precisely what they have contracted to do. 

But are we to stop all the public business? Are we to stop sur- 
veys of the public lands because forsooth somebody says these things 
are not done perfectly and the Government is cheated out of a few 
hundred dollars? Is it not the part of wisdom to say we shall con- 
tinue the invitations of people to go on the public lands? We will 
widen, we will broaden, we will make more effective the opportuni- 
ties to acquire land, and along with it we will put the appliances 
of legislation and see thatevery dollar we put on the public domain 
shall roperly expended. e have done thatin this case, and I 
believe that whatever may have been done heretofore, neither deny- 
ing nor affirming, under the operations of the cheaper system of 
surveying here provided for, and under the operations of the thor- 
ough and complete and exhaustive system of inspection which we 
have provided for in this bill and in previous bills, I believe fraud in 
the public surveys will be comparatively unknown hereafter. 

1 am thinking of the future. The fact is I have pot so much of my 
life ahead of me yet that I cannot think of what has passed. Iam 
thinking of what is to be done rather than of what has been done; 
and if the Senator from Nebraska or gomebody else says that some 
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law is enacted badly I say that thing is closed up and closed out; 
let us go ahead; it has been a question of administration and not a 
question of legislation, a I believe, and I think this law now will 
be administered to accommodate itself and adjust itself to the grow- 
ng interests of settlement in remote districts of the country, and 
will be as free from fraud as any other law we can pass, and unless 
wesimply stop and say because some frauds have heretofore occurred 
therefore we will have no public survey at all, the best course is to 
do what is here proposed. 

The Senator from Nebraska, I have no doubt, and others who 
oppose this bill would rather appropriate $1,200,000, as the Secretary 
of the Treasury estimates for all the surveys, and then what? Where 
is She ganera that that money will be better spent than the money 
applied to surveys under the deposit system? What is the differ- 
ence? A surveyor is a surveyor. He is not an angel of light be- 
cause he happens to survey under the Government for cash. He is 
the same kind of a man; he labors under the same officers; he gets 
a contract from the same source; he is amenable to the same power 
for the manner in which he carries on the contract; there is not a 
single feature of these contracts that is not mutual, that is not equal 
in both branches of the case. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I desire to say a word or two in answer to my 
friend from Kansas. My friend says that the protection we have in 
the future is that the Government—— 

Mr. PLUMB. We have three inspectors of the offices of surveyors- 
general, and we have appropriated $50,000 for the inspection of sur- 
veys in the field. 

Mr. VAN WICK. My friend from Kansas says there is hope now, 
it is true we have been plundered in the past. My friend utters not 
a word of defense for the past. That is substantially conceded. It 
is conceded by every member of the committee who has spoken on 
this subject. Now, there is hope in the future, because we have $50,000 
appropriated to watch the surveys in the field. Will my friend make 
a note of one thing, that wltile in the Senate an amendment was placed 
that men should be appointed who should have some knowledge of 
the business for which they were actually appointed, that is, that 
they should not be as men in the public service appointed without 
any regard to their fitness and qualifications, but that these three men 
should be specially qualified to discharge the duties of inspectors; 
yet, when that went to the other branch, it was there PR out, 
Have we any indication that we are to do better in the future be- 
cause the other House has said no qualifications are needed for the 
appointment of these three inspectors? I should like the gentleman 
to go back and see if he can find in the last ten years the appoint- 
ment of a surveyor-general who, at the time of his appointment, had 
any fitness or qualitication for the office? Not one. 

The $50,000 will be paid to the same class of men who are sent out 
to watch the public surveys. What guarantee have you in that? 
My friend is hopeful. He says the door was opened to these frauds. 
He admits them and places them upon a previous Land Commis- 
sioner. A previous Land Commissioner did all the deviltry ; he says 
he invited all these men to come in. They thonght they had a good 
thing when the bill passed, but they wanted more. 

A law was passed in 1879 for “settlers,” but this Land Commis- 
sioner stated“ unfortunately,” my friend says, that the Government 
statute, which did not authorize anybody and everbody to come in, 
said ‘‘person.” My friend from Kansas, who is so hopeful of the 
future, says that was unfortunate on the part of that Commissioner, 
and yet that Commissioner, who was so unfortunate in the use of 
language, has been here within the last few days before this Commit- 
tee on Appropriations begging them to strike out this very provision. 

Mr. PLUMB. I can say to the Senator from Nebraska that he is 
certainly mistaken in regard to that. He was not before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Was he not before the sub-committee ? 

Mr. PLUMB. Who? 

Mr. TAN WYCK. Williamson. Was he not before the sub-com- 
mittee 

Mr. PLUMB. I was not on the sub-committee. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will give way, as he wants to continue 
longen, I will move an executive session. . 

. HOAR. Had we not better finish this? The Senate is ready 
to vote, and we shall have the discussion all over again in the morn- 


ing. 

Mir. ALLISON. Has the Senator from Nebraska finished his re- 
marks 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Not quite. I wanted to speak of the officials 
of whom my friend from Kansas is so hopeful. 

5 7 ALLISON. If we can have a vote on this point I shall be 
glad. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations to strike out the words which 
have been read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. But one word. Under the law in section 2403 
of the Revised Statutes where the settlers make deposits they can 
use the certificates in payment of land situated in the township in 
which the deposit was made. There was no fraud and no complaint 
of that. When the law of March 3, 1879, which opened this door, 
was passed frauds were committed and complaints have been made 
all over the land. 


Now every member of the committee admits that 


this clause coming from the House will absolutely prevent fraud. 
Then why oppose it? I hope the amendment of the committee will 
not be agreed to. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Does the House provisionrepeal the act which 
makes the certificates assignable ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. No; but it confines the certificate to the district 
in which the land is situated. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It ought to confine it to the township and 
repeal the act. 

Ir. VAN WYCK. SoI said; but the House thought it better not 


to go so far. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is confined to the land district. I hope the 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Appropriations not 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations to strike out the proviso from 
line 1807 to line 1817. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the billwasresumed. Thenext amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 1823, before the word “ dol- 
lars,” to strike out ‘‘sixteen” and insert “ thirteen;” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For preliminary surv 
claims in New Mexico, 
penses, $8,000. 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1827, before the word “ dollars,” 
to strike out ‘‘sixteen” and insert thirteen;” so as to make the 
clause read: 


For preliminary survey of unconfirmed and survey of confirmed private land 
claims in Arizona, at a rate not exceeding $13 per linear mile, and office expenses, 
„000. 


of unconfirmed and survey of confirmed private land 
arate not exceeding $13 per linear mile, and office ex- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1828, to strike out the follow- 
ing clause: 

For the survey of about one hundred donation claims in Louisiana, in the Greens- 


burgh district, confirmed for six hundred and forty acres each to actual settlers 
under various acts of Congress, $8,000. 


The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in line 1834, after the word“ continue,” 
to insert “as heretofore ;” so as to make the clause read: 

To enable the Commissioner of the General Land Office to continue as heretofore 
to reproduce worn and defaced official plats of marves on on file, and other plats, 
constituting a part of the records of said office, and to furnish local land ofticers 
with same, 420.000 


Mr. HOAR. I make the point of order ou the words “ as hereto- 
fore” in line 1834—a very small phrase, but it makes new legislation 
by confining the Commissioner to a method once used. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order seems to be 
1 taken. 

Mr. HOAR. The Commissioner now has a discretion to deal with 
this thing as he chooses, but the putting in of the words “' as hereto- 
fore” requires him to do it in the particular way he did it last year 
or the year before and takes away his discretion. I raise the point 
of order on that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
point is well taken, 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not see how it alters the law. 

Mr. HOAR. It compels the Commissioner to do it in a particular 
way by legal enactment ‘‘as heretofore,” as much as to say that an 
oflicer having had this discretion for years and exercising it shall 
not now be allowed to do what he has been in the habit of doing. 

Mr.HALE. He shall do it in his discretion as he has done it here- 
tofore. The presumption is that he has done it according to law 
heretofore, and must do it hereafter as he has done it heretofore. 
Really there is no change in the law. 

Mr. HOAR. If there is no change in the law what in the world 
are the words put in for? The Commissioner has a right, under the 
direction, of course, of the Secretary of the Interior, to have this 
done in any way he sees fit, spending the money in a certain way. 
He has had that power for several and he has seen fit to do it 
in a particular fashion. He might have done it in any one of a hun- 
dred other fashions. Now the law ties him up so that Mr. Teller, 
the present Secretary, cannot change the fashion of his predecessor, 
although under the legal diseretion he may desire to do so. 

Mr. HALE. I do not believe that any other Senator could have 
found, by the most careful and painstaking scrutiny, ne in 
this excepting just as it reads: To enable the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to continue,” as he has been continuing,“ to 
reproduce worn and defaced official plats of surveys now on file.” 
He has always been doing it, and this is to authorize him to keep 
on doing it just as he has been doing. 

Mr. HOAR. Why put in the words ‘‘as heretofore ?” 

Mr. HALE. Becanse that recognizes the fact that it is not a new 
thing, and we give the appropriation this year, we recognize it, we 

ive an appropriation fora continuing work. In the river and har- 
bor bill we say “to continue as heretofore the improvement on such 
There is not 


That altersthe law. Of course the 


a river;“ that is to say, it is work that has been done, 
anything in that matter changing the law. 
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Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Maine of course is sincere; it is 
impossible for him to be otherwise. 

Mr. HALE. I know I am sincere. 

Mr. HOAR. As it is im ible for him to be otherwise he will 
pause a little, I think, in his statement. The provision of the bill 
as it came from the House was: 


To enable the Commissioner of the General Land Office to continue to repro- 
duce worn and defaced official plats of surveys now on file. 


He does that. The last Commissioner did it by ordering the work 
to be done in the Bureau of Engraving and aot + e had a 
right, however, to do it by advertising for the lowest bidder, which 
the present Commissioner of the General Land Office and the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Interior want to do. If you had wanted simply 
to enable him to do just what he could have done before, that is, ex- 
ercise his discretion in the matter and do what he found best for the 
Government, you would bave left it as the House left it, ‘‘to enable 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office to continue to repro- 
duce worn and defaced official plats,” &c. Then if Secretary Teller 
had desired to withdraw this instrumentality he would have done 
it; but somebody has got the committee to add to the usual phrase 
which is in all provisions for public improvements, as the Senator 
says, to continue the work, to continue to do it ‘as heretofore,” that 
is, in the method in which the last Secretary elected to do it. 

Mr. HALE. That is certainly a very narrow limitation on those 
words. I suppose it has been done in a half dozen different ways. 

Mr. HOAR. Why put in the words ‘‘as heretofore?” To bind 
him by law to follow his predecessor’s example. 

Mr. HALE. Why not a pre-predecessor? I suppose it has been 
done half a dozen different ways. 

Mr. HOAR. It has never been done in half a dozen different ways. 

Mr. HALE. I never heard of this before. 

Mr. HOAR. So I supposed. 

Mr. HALE. That anybody should have found in these words a 
change of the law is certainly a brand-new thought to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations; at least it is to me. 

Mr. HOAR. There is no use in diguising this matter; there is a 
desire on the part of the photolithographie persons to have their com- 

tition recognized by the Department in the making of these copies. 

Low, you said in the matter of the Patent Office that although Mr. 

Osgood could do it in Boston for probably 25 per cent. of the cost to 
the Government, yet that it was not safe to allow the Patent Office 
records and the original specifications to go to Boston or elsewhere 

out of the custody of the Government officers to be copied, and then 
there was a struggle on the last bill to allow that portion of the old 
patent records as to which there was no particular risk to the Govern- 
ment in having them go out of the town to be copied, and I was met 
by a point of order, although I produced a letter written by the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the Senator from 
Iowa, from which it appeared that the original impression had been 
got at without the action of either branch of Congress in a confer- 
ence. Now comes this provision in relation to“ worn and defaced 
oflicial plats of surveys, now on file,” and the same persons who got 
that in the conference committee have got in these two little words 
which are as much a change of that law as can be. 

Let me repeat for the information of my friend from Maine that 
as the law now stands and has stood for a few year since this work 
was originally authorized, the Secretary of the Interior had the right 
to make a contract with any person as he thought the interests of 
the Government required him to do, where he could get it done the 
cheapest and best for the public; but in point of fact the last Sec- 
reta 
the Washington Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The present 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, as I understand, would like to have the advantage of compe- 
tition, and the bill as it came from the Honse permitted them to do it. 

Mr. HALE, If the Senator sees any limitation, rather than have 
any diseussion I will let it go. 

Mr. HOAR. You have put in this bill that it shall be done in the 
way in which the last Secretary elected to do it, taking out all the 
power. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator believe that if he was Secretary of 
the Interior those words would limit him to a special and defined 
and single method of doing things because it happened to be done? 

Mr. HOAR. Ido; and fkes words are put in there for that very 
. They have no meaning whatever otherwise. 

. HALE. I do not think they do have any meaning. 

Mr. HOAR. Then strike them out. 

Mr. HALE. But the Senator makes the point that they change 
the law. That phrase is to be found in scores of appropriations, al- 
luding to the fact that a thing has been done before. That is my 
only point. Ido not see that the words are of any account, but when 
the Senator says they change existing law I take issue with him. 

Mr. HOAR. That is the issue. The Chair sees it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think this is a very great matter, and it is now 
six o’clock—— 

aie: HOAR. Has the Senator any objection to striking these words 
out 

Mr. ALLISON. But the Senator from Massachusetts seems to 
think it is important, 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the ruling of the Chair. 
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Mr. HOAR. One moment. Here are two words which seem to me 
to be inserted for the purpose of making a change in existing law. 
They are inserted without knowledge of the committee having the 
subject in charge. The committee does not mention any other reason 
en Saray them in whatever. 

8 SON. We did not expect to change existing law. We 
did not desire to do that. 

Mr. HOAR. Then why not consent to strike them out! 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator, I understood, raised the point of 
order; and this is a very important question. I want to ask unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow this bill may be finished before ad- 
journment, and also that the five-minute rule may be applied to 
debate on the amendments. We have gone on now two days, and I 
— we = afford to apply the five-minute rule to the remainder 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there unanimous consent that 
the bill shall be finished to-morrow; and also that the five-minute 
rule in regard to debate shall be applied to the bill and amendments? 

Mr. HALE and others. No objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection; and 
that will be the agreement. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now will the Chair state what the agreement is? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The agreement is that the bill is 
to be finished to-morrow, and that the five-minute rule of debate 
shall be applied to it. 

Mr. BROWN. At what time to-morrow is the bill to be finished ? 

Mr. ALLISON. At any time. I do not say what time. Let us sit 
until it is finished. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now let the Senator from Iowa move to adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. That being understood, I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator not have the point of order decided? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It seems to the Chair that if the 
Senator from lowa and the Senator from Massachusetts would get 
together they can decide the point of order. 

Ir. ‘ALLISON. I hope the Chair will have an opportunity to make 
up his mind over night. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa will 
the Chair to lay before the Senate the action of the House of 
sentatives upon a bill of the Senate? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. No. 2151) 
to provide for the publication of the Tenth Census with an amend- 
ment; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 4684) to amend section 4400 
of title 52 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, concernin 
the regulation of steam-vessels, reported it with amendments; anc 
on motion of Mr. MILLER, of New York, the bill was recommitted to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


TENTH CENSUS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. No. uoy to 
provide for the publication of the Tenth Census, which was, in line 
20, to strike out “15” and insert ‘*6;” so as to read: 

Also, that 6,000 additional copies of the report on the history of the national 
be printed for the use of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the change made? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senate gave to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury 15,000 extra copies of the history of the national loan. The 
House cut down the number to 6,000, which I believe isin the direc- 
tion of the wishes of the Senator from Missouri on everything ex- 
oe the Agricultural . 

Ir. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island why it was that none of the census reports on the national 
loan were printed for the use of the Senate and House ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is printed for the use of the Senate and House 
with the other census reports, but this is an extra number of copies 
given to the Secretary of the Treasury. The same number of these 
reports is printed for the use of the Senate and House as of the other 


ermit 
epre- 


reports. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment of the House of Representatives. 
The amendment was concurred in. 
AMENDMENT TO AN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appropriations for sun 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1883, and for other purposes; which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ISON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at six o’clock and two minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


TUESDAY, August 1, 1882. 


The House met at eleven o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rey. F. D. POWER. 
The Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s proceed- 


ings. 
Ir. PAGE. Task by unanimous consent that the reading of the 
Journal be dispensed with. I understand it is very long. 
Mr. RANDALL. I object. 
The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the Journal, 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I ask by unanimous consent that we dis- 
nse with the reading of that part of the Journal which is merely 


ormal. 

Mr. RANDALL. I understand that the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings is not finished, and so far as I am concerned as an indi- 
vidual member I would be willing to have the remaining portion of 
the Journal read to-morrow. The Journal of our proceedings ought 
to be read. It is the only 8 we have to know what it is. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed with the reading of the 
Journal. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I think there will be no objection to the 
reading of that part of the Journal which relates to the evening 
session when pension bills were considered. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let the reading of that part of the Journal go 
over until to-morrow. s 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the reading of 
that partof the Journal will be postponed until to-morrow morning. 


REGIMENTAL FLAG ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTH OHIO VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I now, Mr. Speaker, ask unanimous con- 
sent to call up the joint resolution to which reference was made the 
other day but which the Clerk did not find at the time consent was 
asked. I now move that the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union be discharged from the further consideration of 
the joint resolution (H. R. No. 178) authorizing and requiring the 
Secretary of War to deliver to the One Hundred and Eighth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry Association the blue regimental flag which be- 
lon to said regiment, and which is now in the custody of the 
Secre of War, and that the same be put upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER, The joint resolution will be read, subject to 
objection. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, Go., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to deliver to the One Hundred and Eighth Ohio Volunteer Infantry Asso- 
ciation the blue regimental flag which belonged to said regiment, it being pre- 
sented by its mer friends, and which was captured by the confederate forces ou 
December 7, A. D. 1862, and was subsequently recaptured by the United States 
troops, and is now in possession of the Government; said flag to be and remain 
the property of said association. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I did not catch the exact meaning of the resolu- 
tion from the reading at the desk, and will reserve the right to ob- 
ject until I hear an explanation from the gentleman from Ohio as to 
the reason for this resolution. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. The reason is very simple, and I am sure 
the gentleman will not object when I state the facts. The ladies of 
Cincinnati presented to the One Hundred and Eighth Volunteer In- 
fantry Association a blue regimental flag. At the time the regiment 
was captured the color-bearer was killed and the flag was taken by 
the confederates. Subsequently the flag came into the possession of 
the United States Government; and this is simply to authorize the 
Secretary of War to restore it to the regiment to which it belongs. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have no objection whatever to that. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


D 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
ELIZABETH FLEMING AND OTHERS. 


Mr. HUTCHINS. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole from the further consideration of the bill (H. 
R. No. 6754) for the relief of Elizabeth Fleming, Francis E. Robin- 
son, and Mary and Margaret Johnston, and move that the same be 
put upon its passage. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. McKENZIE and others objected. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I hope the gentleman from Kentucky will 
withdraw his objection to the passage of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Several other gentlemen have objected. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylyania. I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
charge the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
from the farther consideration of House bill No, 4702, for the erec- 


tion of a public building at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and that the 
same be put upon its passage. 
Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I object to the consideration of the 
bill, and demand the regular order. 
Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania. I hope the gentleman will not in- 
sist upon the regular order. j 
Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, 
order, but I object to this bill. 
Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania. 


passed. 
Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. 
demand for the regular order. 


JURISDICTION OF JUSTICES OF THE PEACE IN CERTAIN TERRITORIES, 


Mr. AINSLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the House Calendar the bill (H. R. No. 3506) amending sections 
1926 and 1927 of the Revised Statutes so as to extend the limits of 
the jurisdiction of justices of the peace in the Territories of Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and Montana, and put it upon its passage. 

he SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That sections 1926 and 1927 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States are hereby amended by striking out the word Washington and 
the words Idaho, Montana.“ where they occur in said section 1926, and inserting 
the said words immediately after the word Colorado,“ where the same occurs in 
said section 1927. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Let me ask the gentleman how does this change 
the jurisdiction of justices of the peace ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I reserve the right to object to this bill until I 
hear an explanation. 

Mr. AINSLIE. I will explain to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
inamoment. In all of the Territories except the three mentioned 
in this bill justices of the peace have jurisdiction in all cases amount- 
ing to 8300; but in my Territory, Montana, and Washington it is lim- 
ited to $100; and in some of the outside counties litigants have to 
go one hundred and fifty miles to the district court to collect sums 
of $100 and over. We only want to place the jurisdiction of the 
justices in these Territories upon the same footing as those in the 
other Territories. 

Mr. HAZELTON. I would like to ask the gentleman if it changes 
the subject of Pin nar at all from the present law ? 

Mr. AINSLIE, No, sir, not at all. 

Mr. BRENTS. It gives exactly the same jurisdiction that the 
justices now have, but only increases the amount to $300. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. This in no way changes the sub- 
jects of jurisdiction. It only increases the amount to $300. The 
Committee on Territories recommend its passage. 

Mr. AINSLIE. It is very important for these Territories that this 
bill should be passed. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being 1 it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. B RROWS, of Michigan, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was ; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SALARY OF DISTRICT JUDGE, INDIANA. 


Mr. CALKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
charge the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 4225) to fix the 
salary of the judge of the district court of the United States for the 
district of Indiana and put the same upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The bill willbe read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That the — $ of the judge of the district court of the United 
States for the district of Indiana shall hereafter be $4,000 per annum. 

Mr. ATKINS. I object. 

Mr. CALKINS. If the gentleman from Teunessee will withhold 
his objection a moment until I can explain the bill, I will be under 
obligation. 

Mr. ATKINS. Through courtesy to the gentleman from Indiana, 
for whom I have a great deal of respect, I will withhold the objec- 
tion until he explains the bill, but I must object to it. 

Mr. CALKINS. I merely want to state, in the presence of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, that at the time the district judge was 
9 for Indiana there was but one place in which he to 
hold court—Indianapolis. Since that time, however, he has been 
compelled under the law to hold court at three other places—at Evans- 
ville, New Albany, and Fort Wayne—while there has been no increase 
whatever in his compensation to meet the increased expenditure to 
which he is thereby subjected. There is but one judge in the dis- 
trict of Indiana, while in Florida there are two; in Michigan, two; 
Wisconsin, two; Ohio, two; New York, three, and so on. In this 
State of Indiana, which is the sixth in opulation and wealth in the 
Union, we have but one district judge, who is compelled to go to these 
other points to hold court, which duty has been imposed upon him 
since his salary was fixed. Now, this bill increases the salary only 
$500, about what his expenses are for traveling. This is a plain 
statement of it, and I hope it will not meet with objection. 

Mr. REED. I will say, in addition to what has been stated by the 


I will not insist upon the regular 
This bill is one that ought to be 
I object to it; but withdraw the 


gentleman from Indiana, that the Judiciary Committee have thor. 
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oughly discussed the subject, and advised the increase, as they be- 
lieve it to be only fair and just. 

Mr. CALKINS. I have in my hand the report of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I understand there are four men on each 
side of the House who have d to object to every measure that 
has in it anything like the raising of a salary or an appropriation. 
That is the reason why objection was made to the very meritorious 
bill from New York just now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this 
bill? 

Mr. ATKINS. I object. 

Mr. CALKINS. IL hope the gentleman from Tennessee will not 
object on the statement I have made. 

. ATKINS. I am bound to object. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I demand the order. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I think we had better adjourn. 

Mr. TUCKER. Lask my friend from Tennessee to withhold the 
call for the regular order for a moment, that I may present a bill for 
reference. H 

Mr. MCKINLEY. And also that I pont make a report. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I withhold the fur the regular order for a 
moment. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF SHIP BUILDING. 


Mr. TUCKER, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. No. 
6884) to amend section 2514 of the Revised Statutes, for the encour- 
agementof American ship-builders and ship-owners; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM A. COURTENAY. 


Mr. McKINLEY, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
were and Means, reported a bill (H. R. No. 6885) for the relief of 
William A. Courtenay, agent of the Clyde line of steamers; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


GUSTAVUS F. JOCKNICK. 


Mr. JACOBS, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. No. 
6886) for the relief of Gustavus F. Jocknick ; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HAZELTON addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for. 

Mr. HAZELTON. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] 
yields to me that I may call up a measure on behalf of a farmer of 
my district. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. MCMILLIN] 
calls for the regular order. 

Mr. HAZELTON. This is the most innocent thing in the world. 
I have been waiting six months to have it considered: 


WILLIAM F. MARTIN. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for, which is the pro- 
. the Pound rule. The pending question is upon the 
bill called up yesterday by the gentleman m Alabama, [Mr. 
Orks, J under instructions from the Committee on Claims. The 
Clerk will again read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. No. 2151) to pay William F. Martin, of Mobile, Alabama, the value 


of one hundred boxes of tobacco illegally seized and sold by the collector 
of internal revenue at New Orleans. 


Be it enacted, £c., That the Secre of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to pay to William F. Martin, o Mobile, Alabama, the sum of $5,621.06, the 
value of one hundred half boxes of tobacco, the property of said Martin, which 
were illegally seized and sold by the collector of internal revenue on account of 
not being stamped, and the proceeds of which were paid into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is subject to objection. 

Mr. HASKELL. From what committee is it reported ? 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Claims, Is there objection ? 

Mr. OATES. If I am indulged in a brief statement I do not think 
ag Ao eu will object. 

. HOLMAN. I wish to inquire if this is subject to a single 
. ? 
he SPEAKER. Itis subject to four objections. 

Six members objected. 
ee SPEAKER. Six gentlemen objecting, the billis not before the 

ouse. 

Mr. OATES. I thought under the rule five minutes were allowed 
for an Se: 

The SPEAKER. The five minutes allowed before calling for ob- 
jections were occupied yesterday with the reading of the report. 
LEWIS RODRICK. 

The Committee on Accounts was called. 

Mr. URNER. Iam authorized by the Committee on Accounts to 
ask that the bill (H. R. No. 3668) to authorize a change of record in 
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the case of Lewis Rodrick be taken from the Private Calendar and 
be put upon its passage. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, £c., That the 8 of War be, aud he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause the record in the War More ppg oa of Captain Daniel Shawen's 
company of Maryland militia in the war of 1812 to be so amended as to remove the 
cl of desertion against Lewis Rodrick, (spelled ‘‘ Rothrock” on the rolls,) late 
a private in said company. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

„ of Michigan. From what committee does this 
come 

Mr. URNER. It is reported by the Committee on Mili Affairs, 

Mr. HOLMAN, Is there a report accompanying the bill 

The SPEAKER. There is, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the report be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 3668) 
to change the record in the case of Lewis Roderick, a soldier of the war of 1812, 
havin, the same under consideration, respectfully submit the following re- 

rt, it being the same report ee reported by the House Committee on 

evolutionary Pensions in the Forty-fift ene wea 

It is in evidence froma report from the T) Auditor's Office, having in paare 
the muster-rolls of the war of 1812, that the claimant served in Captain Daniel 
Showen's company, Maryland Militia, from September 1 to October 24, 1814, when 

eserted.” It is also in evidence that the claimant made application at 
the United States Pension Office for a pension for said services, and the claim 
was rejected by reason of insufficient service, a period of fifty-four days, and also 
for having been charged with desertion. 

It appears from the evidence submitted, to wit, the affidavits of Frederick 
Hanman and Jacob Hollen, two privates — with him, one of them serving 
in the same company, that the claimant served for a period of sixty days. This, 
however, is not material, as the act approved March 9, 1878, removes the limita- 
tion of the act of February 14, 1871, 5 cny days’ service, and provides 
fora for those serving but fourteen days. It is, however, material as to 
the second ground for rejection, to wit, that of desertion, as corro! ve evidence 
establishing the truthfulness of the allegation of the claimant that he served 
through the period of active hostilities, and then, believing that the war was over, 
and ignorant of the fact that he should be mustered out of the service in due form, 
and that cold weather having come on and he being thinly clad in summer clothes, 
went home for other clothing, expecting to return again in a few days, or at an 
time needed, and all of this with no intention of evasion of his military duties, a 
that in the mean time the eee was mustered out, and not being present at 
that time, although having served through the whole ope gy er DE the 
attack by the enemy on the city of Baltimore, was marked as a rter. 

A number of persons worthy of belief, and inclu among them a Represent- 
ative from the State of Maryland, certify to his good ter and high standing 
among the people of his locality. 

In view of the foregoing facts the committee are of the opinion that the case is 
one of merit, and that the charge of desertion is not sustained and should be re- 
e and therefore recommend the passage of the bill herewith returned to the 

ouse. 


Mr. DINGLEY. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. Inotice 
that the Committee on Accounts have called up this bill which is 
reported by the Committee on Mili Affairs. The inquiry I pro- 
pound is whether a committee under the Pound rule can call up a bill 
which has been reported by another committee? I wish for a con- 
struction of the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the rule is not very 
cific in that respect; but the fair construction of it, the Chair thinks, 
would be that the committee that had considered a matter, and had 
the subject of the bill in charge properly, under our rules would be 
the only committee that could authorize one of its members to call 
up the bill. This bill, as appears from the report, was considered in 
the Committee on Military Affairs. The Chair does not think the 
Committee on Accounts could properly authorize one of its members 
to call it up. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I do not object myself, but simply wish the rule 
to be construed. 

Mr. URNER. I think a fair reading of the rule would authorize 
any bill on the Calendar to be called up by any committee. That is 
certainly the construction I place upon the rule. 

The SPEAKER. It is a question of construction. The Chair 
thinks the fair construction would be to allow the committee that had 
considered and reported a measure to callitup. This subject was 
not before the Committee on Accounts. As there is doubt about it, 
the Chair is inclined to think the bill should be called up by the 
appropriate committee, 

Mr. URNER. Lask, as this is such a meritorious bill, having refer- 
ence to a soldier of the war of 1812, that its consideration be allowed 
by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to proceeding with the consid- 
eration of the bill? The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be en d and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. R moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
paced and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
GARFIELD MEMORIAL CARDS. 


Mr. McCLURE. Iam instructed by the Committee on Printing 
to report back for consideration during this hour the joint resolution 
(S. R. No. 90) making an appropriation to defray the expense of 

rinting the memorial cards to accompany the additional numbers 
png he ordered of the memorial address on the late President Gar- 
eld. 
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The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, d&c., That the sum of $175, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the ry not other- 
wise appropriated, to defray the expense of printing at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing the memorial cards to accompany the additional numbers heretofore 
ordered of the memorial address on the late President Garfield. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McCLURE moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PENSIONS TO WIDOWS AND MINOR CHILDREN. 


Mr. CURTIN. I am directed by the Select Committee on the Pay- 
ment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay to call up for considera- 
tion at this time the bill (H. R. No. 3919) to amend section 4702, title 
57, of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit enacted, £c., That section 4702, title 57, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is hereby amended so as to as follows: 

“Sec. 4702. If any person embraced within the provisions of sections 4692 and 
4693 has died since the 4th day of March, 1861, or hereafter dies, by reason of any 
wound, injury, or disease which under the conditions and limitations of such sec- 
tions would have entitled him to an invalid pension had he been disabled, his 
widow, or if there be no widow, or in case of her death without payment to her of 
any part of the pension hereinafter mentioned, his child or children under sixteen 

ears of age, 8. be entitled to receive the same pension as the husband or 

ather would have been entitled to had he been totally disabled, to commence from 
the death of the husband or father, to continue to the widow during her widow- 
hood, and to his child or children until they severally attain the age of sixteen 
years, and no longer; and if the widow remarry, the child or children shall be en- 
titled from the date of re! except when such widow has continued to draw 
the ion- money after her remarriage, in contravention of law, and such child 
or children have resided with and been rtf clad by her, their pension will com- 
mence at the date to which the widow was last paid.” 

Sec. 2. That marriages. except such as are mentioned in section 4705 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, shall be proven in pension cases to have been „ in accord- 
ance with the law of the place where the ceremony of m. ge was performed; 
and the open and notorious adulterous cohabitation of a widow who is a pensioner 
shall operate to terminate her pension from the date of the commencement and 
during the continuance of such cohabitation. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this 
bill at this time? [After a pause.] Eight members have risen to 
object. 

Mr. CURTIN. Do gentlemen understand this bill? 

Mr. HAZELTON. There is no time to understand it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is not the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CURTIN] entitled to explain the bill before objection is made to its 
consideration ? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is entitled under the modifica- 
tion of the Pound rule to explain the bill for five minutes. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Todo that after eight members have risen and 
objected to the consideration of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is entitled to 
make his explanation, if he desires it. 

Mr. CURTIN. I do desire it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. When the proposition is submitted to the House 
for objection, without the gentleman insisting upon his right of ex- 
planation, and sufficient objections have been indicated, is not the 
matter then di d of? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the gentleman ought per- 
haps to have proceeded with his explanation promptly upon the 
reading of the bill and before the question was submitted to the House 
for objections. But as the gentleman now states that he desires to 
make his explanation under the modification of the rule, the Chair 
thinks he is entitled to five minutes for an explanation, or to the 
reading for five minutes of the report accompanying the bill. 

Mr. CURTIN. I am not familiar with the rules, but have nodoubt 
the decision of the Speaker is right. 

Mr. HAZELTON. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CURTIN. When I am done. 

Mr.HAZELTON. Waitamoment. Idesireto inquire of the Chair 
when the objections indicated by eight members a moment ago oper- 
ate upon the question of the consideration of this bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair held originally, under this rule, that 
the question of objection should be submitted to the House imme- 
diately after the reading of the bill. But by unanimous consent, 
on the request of the gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. ROBESON, ] 
the rule was so modified on Thursday last as to entitle the member 
submitting the proposition to the House to explain it for five min- 
utes, or to have five minutes’ time occupied in reading the report. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Yes; but the point is, when the question is sub- 
mitted to the House for objection without the gentleman availing 
himself of that privilege, and a sufficient number of objections have 
been indicated, is not that privilege waived ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would sustain that point if the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CurTIN] did not insist that he was 
entitled to make the explanation, which should have been made in 
advance of submitting the question to the House for objection. But 
the Chair very 2 submitted that question after the reading 
of the bill, and the gentleman did not have the privilege of making 
his statement before the objections were called for. 

Mr. HAZELTON. I would like to have the Clerk read the mod- 
ification of the rule, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. ROBESON, so modified that upon the request of a member 
five minutes may be allowed in explanation of the bill, or five minutes’ time occu- 
pied in reading the report. prior to the time when objections are called. 

Mr. CURTIN. This bill makes but two changes in existing law. 
The first is that where a widow of a soldier remarries and draws the 
pension in violation of law and applies the proceeds to the support of 
the minor children the Government shall not pay that pension again 
to the minor children, except from date of last payment to their 
mother. The second respect in which it changes the law is that 
where the widow of a soldier lives in improper intercourse with a 
man to whom she is not married she shall not draw the pension, 
and on proof of the fact the pension shall be suspended; and also 
that marriages shall be proven according to the law of the place 
where the ceremony of the marriage was performed. Those are the 
wholesome provisions which protect the Government and the person 
entitled to draw pensions. they are not right, I cannot under- 
stand what change or amendment to our pension laws could appeal 
with more force to the judgment of the House as just and proper. 

The question being taken, the consideration of the bill was ob- 
jected to by four members. 

Mr. BROWNE. I rose for the purpose of saying one word in favor 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is not before the House. 

Mr. CURTIN. Are there objections to the bill? Who could ob- 
ject? [Cries of“ Regular order !”] 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


The Committee on Elections being called, 

Mr. CALKINS said: Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Elections re- 
ported the other day, through the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. ATHER- 
ox, Ja resolution which f understand went to the Calendar. It 
was presented for consideration; but I believe the ruling of the 
Chair was that it could not be considered until it had gone to the 
Calendar. Iask my colleague on the committee [Mr. ATHERTON] 
whether he had not better call it up now? 

Mr. ATHERTON. I would be very glad to do so; but it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing ; it did not go to the Calendar. 


SALE OF LANDS IN DALLAS COUNTY, IOWA. 


The Committee on Ways and Means being called, 

Mr. KASSON said: Iam instructed by the Committee on Ways 
and Means to call up for consideration the bill (H. R. No. 6609) to 
authorize the sale of certain lands in Dallas County, Iowa, devised 
to the United States by the last will and testament of John Gardner, 
deceased. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to sell, at public auction, in such manner and upon such terms as may, 
in his judgment, be most advantageous to the public interest, a certain tract of 
land known as the Gardner farm,” containing about two hundred and twenty- 
seven acres, situated in the county of Dallas, in the State of Iowa, adjoining the 
town of Redfield, being the same property devised to the United States by the last 
will and testament of John Gardner, deceased, late of Charlestown, in the county 
of Middlesex, Massachusetts. the time, place, and conditions of such sale to be ad- 
vertised for one month preceding the same in a daily newspaper published in the 
city of Des Moines, in said State of Iowa, and in such other newspaper published 
in the Teig of the said property as he may deem proper, the net proceeds, after 
payment of the expenses of such sale, to be covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. KASSON. I will state in a word the object of this bill. A 
Mr. Gardner, during the war or soon after, in making his will, de- 
vised a farm in Dallas County, Iowa, to the United States to aid in 
paying off the public debt. The title being in the United States, 
the property ever since his death has been exempt from taxation. 
The land lies near a little village, and nothing can be done with 
it for the improvement of the town, as may be very rightly desired. 
There is no reason for the retention of the property by the United 
States; and some one hundred and twenty-five or one hundred and 
fifty farmers and villagers of the vicinity have presented a petition 
asking that the land be sold by the Government, that it may stand 
upon the same footing with other lands in the neighborhood. This 
bill was prepared at the Treasury Department in order that the offi- 


cers of the Government may be empowered to di of the prop- 
erty, as there is no object in retaining it. Having been prepared at 
the Treasury Department, the bill has been reported by the ommit- 


tee on Ways and Means with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Does the Secretary of the Treas- 
ee the sale of the property! 

r. KASSON. The Treasury Department itself prepared the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. But do the officers of the Treasury 
Department recommend the sale of the property? 

Mr. KASSON. By no written letter. I went personally to the 
Department to inquire about the matter; and it was taken for granted 
that the property was to be sold, as there is no object in retaining it. 

Mr. TO SHEND, of Illinois. The Secre of the Treasury, as 
Z man ae does not recommend the sale, but merely prepared 

is bill. 

Mr. KASSON. There is no written recommendation; but there is 
no reason why the property should not be sold. The fact is the land 
is now ean nania. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. How many acres are there? 

Mr. KASSON. Two hundred and twenty-seven, 


1882. 


Mr. MILLS. Is this a unanimous report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means? 
Mr. KASSON. Not an objection was made to it in the committee 


within my knowledge, It is unanimous so far as I know. If an 
member of the committee objects to it, he will say so. I believe 
have said all I need say. 

Mr. RANDALL, I will state that I was not present when this bill 
was considered in the committee. 

The question being taken on the consideration of the bill, four 
members objected. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is not before the House. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY DISTRICT OF OHIO. 


Mr. CONVERSE. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the Committee 
on the Judiciary to call up from the House Calendar for present con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. No, 6520) in relation to land patents in the 
vagna military district of Ohio. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That any person in the actual o 
land in the Virginia military district of the State o 
of title made in good faith upon or deducible from entry of any tract of land 
within said district founded upon military warrant = continental establish- 
ment, and a record of which entry was duly made in the office of the principal 
surveyor of the Virginia military district, either before or since its removal to 
Chillicothe, Ohio, prior to Jan 1, 1852, such possession having continued for 
twenty years last past, under a claim of title on the part of said party either as 
entrymn, or of his or her grantors, or of parties by or under whom such party 
claims by purchase or inheritance, and they by title based upon or deducible from 
such entry by tax sale or otherwise, shall be deemed and held to be the legal owner 
of such land so included in said entry, to the extent and according to the purport 
of said entry or of his or her paper titles based thereon or deducible therefrom. 

Sec. 2. That so much of the act approved E f 18, 1871, entitled An act 
to cede to the State of Ohio the unsold lands in the Virginia military district in 
said State,” and of an act approved May 27, 1880, construing said act of February 
18, 1871, as conflicts with this act, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


Mr. CONVERSE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a statement in 
regard to this bill, if I can get the attention of the House for a few 
minutes. The bill is reported by the unanimous consent of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House. That committee has carefully ex- 
amined the questions involved in the bill, and by a unanimous vote 
recommend its passage. 

When Virginia ceded the Northwest Territory to the United States 
she reserved the right to locate land between the Scioto and Miami 
Rivers in the State of Ohio, for the payment of her soldiers belong- 
ing to the Continental line. Warrants were issued by the State of 
Virginia, and they were located from the time of the cession up to 
the year 1852. In the year 1800 Congress passed a law requiring 
those warrants to be located and the surveys to be completed within 
three years from the date of the act. Upon the filing of the warrant 
and the survey in the Land Office patenis were issued for the lands. 
But the certificate of the survey of the land was not usually filed at 
the time of the filing of the land-warrant and the location of the 
land. Sometimes it was not filed for years afterward, and in nu- 
merous instances the certificate of survey was never filed. 

That law was extended from time to time from the year 1800 up to 
the year 1857, since which time there has been no extension. The last 
extension of the time for filing surveys was limited to locations made 
prior to January, 1652. This bill provides that where a warrant has 
been legally located but no survey actually been made as required 
by law, and where the party or those from whom he holds has been 
in possession under such location for twenty years or more, that pos- 
session shall be deemed and held and taken as evidence of title. 

That is in substance the provision of this bill. Under the laws of 
the United States the statute of limitations does not run against the 
Government, and technically the title of this land which is still un- 
patented is in the Government, although it has been in the possession 
of individuals for more than half a century. The lands have been 
sold, conveyed, passed by will and inheritance, judicial sales, tax 
sales, &c., and the persons in ion have believed themselves to 
be the real owners of the land, though the title is still in the Gov- 
ernment, and much litigation is groming out of this uncertain con- 
dition of affairs. The object of the bill is to give repose and quiet 
the titles. 

As a matter of fact the locations of Virginia military warrants 
were all made prior to 1852, thirty years ago, but certificates of sur- 
vey have not been filed and patents have not been issued. This bill 
authorizes the possession of twenty years, under valid location, to 
be equivalent to a patent. In other words it simply quiets title. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I ask my colleague whether this is not a 
bill simply to quiet title of old residents! 

Mr. CONVERSE. The title is technically in the Government until 
the patent issues, but the Government cannot issue the patent until 
the warrant has been located and a lawful survey has been made 
and returned to the Land Office; but the trouble is there was no 
law for the return of these surveys after the year 1857, and the war- 
rants were all located prior to 1852. 

There veng no law for the return of these surveys, it has been 
thought best by the Judiciary Committee and by every member from 
Ohio representing any part of the Virginia military district that this 
bill should be passed in order to quiet title and prevent litigation. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. This is simply to quiet the title of those 
who have regularly and properly located on these lands which have 
been indicated, 


Mr. CONVERSE, Yes, sir; that is it exactly. 


n Kyser of any tract of 
Ohio, under claim Da color 
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Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Andhavebeen in possession twenty years? 

Mr. CONVERSE. Twenty years and over. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Cox,] who is familiar with this ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The time has expired. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I do not suppose there will be any objection to 
giving a minute to the gentleman from New York, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Speaker, about the year 1857, when 
this matter came up in Congress, Governor Corwin raised a special 
committee in this House of members from the Virginia military land 
district: I was one of the representatives to that district at that 
time. We endeavored to do then what is now being done by this bill, 
raga to quiet the title of men in honest possession of this property. 

In the old days the Virginia men who had been in the Revolution 
came out with their 4,000-acre warrants and picked out the best 
lands leaving certain gores here and there, and cunning speculators 
finding these gores tried to cover them with warrants, It led to liti- 
gation, trouble, and unrest. The object of this bill is, as I conceive, 
simply to quiet the title of those honestly in bona jide possession of 
this property. 

It is an old question. It is in the interest of the people living on 
the lands, and who have held them for many years, and whose title 
is unquestioned that such a measure as this should be adopted; and 
no adverse interest can possibly exist except in the hands of a few 
5 who may possibly have found out these little gores on 
the farms and have taken advantage of them in Pickaway County 
so as to secure them for their own purposes. 

Mr. WHITE. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio if it 
would be possible to word the present bill so as to apply it also to 
the same state of affairs which exists in Kentucky ? 

Mr. CONVERSE. We cannot do it now; but I will state to my 
friend from Kentucky that we will bring the subject up at the next 
session and give it consideration in our committee if he desires it. 

Mr. WHI I hope it will be done, because a similar condition 
of affairs exists there. 

Mr. RYAN. Let me ask the gentleman from Ohio with reference 
to these lands whether any of them are now in litigation? 

Mr. CONVERSE. Yes, sir; some of them are. Suits have been 
brought and are pengin now in relation to some of these lands. 
9 8 SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 

ill. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CONVERSE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS TONNAGE. 


The Committee on Commerce was called. : 

Mr. CANDLER. Iam instructed by the Committee on Commerce 
to call up for present consideration House bill 5841, to provide for 
deductions from the tonnage of vessels of the United States. 
I move, therefore, to discharge the House Calendar from the further 
consideration of the said bill and put it upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, £c., That section 4153 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be amended by inserting before the last h thereof the following words: 

That from the tonnage of every v of the United States there shall 
be deducted the tonnage of the spaces or compartments occupied by or appropri- 
ated to the use of the crew of the vessel, but the deduction for crew-space shall 
not, in any case, ex 5 per cent. of the gross tonnage. And in every such ves- 
sel propelled by steam or other power pot ty, S engine-room there shall also be 
deducted from the gross tonnage of the vessel the tonnage of the space or spaces 
actually occupied by or required to be inclosed for the proper working of the boil- 
ers and machinery, including the shaft trunk or alley in screw-steamers, with the 
addition in the case of 8 propelled with paddle- wheels of 50 per cent., and in 
the case of vessels propelled by screws of 75 per cent. of the tonn 
but in no case s! the deductions from the tonnage exceed 50 per cent, of 
such tonnage; and the proper deductions the gross tonnage having been 

e, the remainder s be deemed the net or pr coed tonnage of such vessels. 

That the register or other official certificate of the tonnage or nationality of a 
vessel of the United States, in addition to what is now red by law to 
pressed therein, shall state separately the deductions m from the gross ton- 
nage, and shall also state the net or register ton of the vessel. But the out- 
standing registers or enrollments of vessels of the United States shall not be ren- 
dered void by the addition of such new statement of her tonnage, unless volunta- 
rily surrendered, but the same may be added to the outstanding document, or by 
an appendix thereto, with a certificate of a collector of customs that the original 
estimate of tonnage is amended.” 

Src. 2. That section 4154 of the Revised Statutes be, and hereby is, repealed, and 
instead thereof the following is substituted, to wit: 

“Sec. 4154. Whenever it is made to appear to the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the rules concerning the measurement for tonnage of vessels of the United 
States have been substantially adopted by the Government of any foreign coun- 
try, he may direct that the vessels of such foreign country be deemed to be of the 
to denoted in their certificates of register or other national papers, and there- 
upon it shall not be ni for such vessels to be remeasured at any port in the 

nited States; and when it shall be n to ascertain the tonnage of any ves- 
sel not a vessel of the United States, the said tonnage shall be ascertained in the 
manner provided by law for the measurement of vessels of the United States.“ 

Sud. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to make 

u tions to carry into effect the provisions of this act, and he shall 
establish and promulgate a proper scale of fees to be paid for the readmeasurement 
of the spaces to be dec neved fram the gross tonnage of a vessel, on the basis of the 
last sentence of section 4186 of the Revised Statutes, beginning with the words 
but the charge for the measurement,” 


eof such space, 
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Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is unanimously reported 
from the Committee on Commerce. It is simply to make provision 
for certain reductions from the gross tonnage of American vessels. 
The system of measurement in force to-day under our Governmentis 
such that no allowance is made forthe space occupied by the crew or 
machinery of the vessels. In other countries a certain allowance is 
made on this account, and this bill provides that American vessels 
shall be measured for their freight capacity alone. It will be seen 
that in competition with foreign vessels, whose Jaws on this subject 
are different from our own, American vessels are at a t disad- 
van as they have no allowance made for space occupied by crews 
orm ery, while the foreign vessels with which they come in com- 
petition have such allowance, and co uently their port charges 
and expenses are less than American VA 

Gentlemen will at once see the importance of this measure if the 
consider its effects as regards the ing trade of this country. It 
will be remembered that almost 90 per cent. to-day of the carrying 
trade of the United States is done in foreign ships; and it will also 
be remembered that our people see the importance of practical and 
wise legislation to remove by law some of the discriminations which 
now exist against American vessels. This bill has been approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who has been consulted with refer- 
ence to the matter, and who offered some amendments to the bill 
which the committee prepared, and which they adopted and incor- 
porated in the pending bill. He says the purposes of the bill are 
wise, and that this system of readmeasurement will be of advan 
to the country. As the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewitt] is 
very much interested in this bill, and has made many practical sug- 
gestions with reference to it, I now yield two minutes to him. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The history of the introduction of 
this bill into the House will probably be the very best argument that 
could besubmitted in support ofthe measure. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York, in considering the impediments to the restora- 
tion of our shipping interest, in an elaborate report, enumerated some 
seven or eight different items where in their judgment changes might 
wisely be made. On careful examination of all of these items I dis- 
covered that this one in regard to the deductions from tonnage 
measurement is well founded. There were some other alleged griev- 
ances which were not so well founded; but I called the attention of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to this matter and found that he took 
a great deal of interest in the subject. He wrote to the surveyor of 
the port of New York, and I ask to have the response to that letter 
printed in the RECORD in order to show the exact condition of our 
tonnage laws as compared with those of foreign countries. The fact 
is we tava allthe same rule for the measurement of tonnage of steam- 
vessels, but the British Government and all other maritime nations 
make deductions from the total tonnage of the vessels for the space 
occupied by crews, coal-bunkers, and machinery, which amount in 
the aggregate to about 33} per cent. of the gross tonnage of the 
vessel. 


Now, when we compete with the British ships for business from 
New York to Great Britain for instance, we do not suffer any mate- 
rial wrong, for the reason that the British ship pays the tonnage 
dues the same as an American ship in our waters; but when we go 
to a foreign port, Havana for instance, for a cargo of sugar, the 
British register allows 33} per cent. reduction from gross Toant 
upon which the American vessel has to pay the taxes levied in the 
foreign port; and in one case which I brought to the notice of the 
Secretary, it was found that the difference amounted to fifty cents 
for every hogshead of sugar taken on the vessel. So that a British 
ship can go into the port of Havana and offer to bring sugar to the 
port of New York for fifty cents a hogshead less than an American 
ship can possibly doit. That is due to the fact that we do not make 
the deduction on the gross tonnage of the vessel which is made on 
British ships. Of course this ought to be corrected. The Secre 
of the Treasury approves it. He caused the bill to be drafted, and 
it is that bill which the Committee on Commerce have unanimously 


reported. 

The best illustration of the necessity for the proposed legislation 
is to be found in the attitude occupied by our vessels passing or 
desiring to pass through the Suez Canal. When that great high- 
way was opened to commerce a conference of the leading maritime 
nations was held at Constantinople, and it adopted what is known 
as the “Danube rule” for the admeasurement of vessels paeng 
through the canal. In that conference we did not participate, an 
the Danube rule was not therefore incorporated in our legislation. 
The consequence was that an American vessel passing through the 
Suez Canal was subjected to tolls nearly 50 per cent. higher than 
those levied upon the nations who had adopted the Danube rule. 
The iene was that the Suez Canal was practically closed to 
our ships. 

Under the representations made to the Treasury Department a 

ial form of certificate was prepared, but without any warrant 
of law, which was accepted in lieu of a register by the authorities 
in charge of the canal. But not being authorized by law, no knowl- 
edge of these certificates has reached the public, and I am informed 
that not over four of these certificates have ever been issned. 

The passage of the proposed bill will therefore be the first impor- 
tant step necessary for the revival of ourshipping interest, now the 
object of so much solicitude, and an ewakened, public sentiment 


which I trust will culminate in the removal of every artificial im- 

pediment to its renewed growth, and in allowing our people to buy 

ships in the open markets of the world, so that they may compete 

on equal terms with the nations which have practically excluded 

us from the commerce of the ocean, to a fair share of which we are 

entitled, and of which our countrymen are determined to repossess 

themselves. 

The following are the papers referred to by Mr. HEWITT, of New 

York, in his remarks: 
Custom Housr, New YORK, 
Surveyor’s Oos, March 4, 1882. 
Sim: The ment letter (10,120 D. L.) dated Febrnary 18, transmit- 
er a communieation from Hon; Aan 8. iawn, relative to tho statutes none 
or the measurement of vessels, am 

be —.— ded, having been referred to me for phos rere Ko., I Sine ts peat = 

The method of ascertaining the tonnage of vessels by what is called the Moorsom 

tem of admeasurement was ee by the British Government in 1854. By 

e cubic capacity of the hold or space under- 


of the spaces 
— ~~ upper deck, available for cargo or stores, or for the berthing or accommo- 
on o 


. — 1873 ce, 
1875; Norway, 1876; Holland, 1876, and Denmark, 1878. 
With the single exception of the United States, each of the nations above named 
provides in its admeasurement laws for certain deductions from the gross tonnage 
of a vessel, and which deductions having been made from the gross tonnage, the 
remainder is called the net or register tonnage; but tbe extent of the deductions 
7555 ³Ä Gorago kithorisod by iho Ba 
uctions from gross tonnage au r tish admeasurement 
laws are—first, as to all vessels; the capacity of the S provided for berthing 
the crew; but if the capacity of the crew-space ex one-twentieth of the re- 


maining ton of the ship, then one-twentieth only of the crew-space is to be 
Sensoa 1 d second, Se vessels Epe bI seam or other povot, the space 
ocen e pro n wer— say, the en or other motor, th 

boilers, tnd in 9 12 addition thereto. the shaft - alley or ‘rank. ee 


deductions authorized are not the actual measured capacities of the spaces 
occupied by the p g power, but as regards papap lled by paddle-wheels, 
if the te of the actual measured es ia above 20 per cent. and nnder 30 
of the gross tonnage, the deduction shall be thirty-seven one-hundredths 
of the tonnage; and in screw-ships, if the agg te of the actual measured 
— is above 13 per cent. and under? cent. of the gross tonnage, the dedne- 
n shall be thirty-two one-hundredths of the gross ton: 
A second rule for deductions is provided by the British l law, and which in its 
ractical result is said to approximate to the first rnle above stated, and so far as 
~ as by inspection of British registers the second rule seems to be invariably 
‘ollowed. 

This second role is as follows: the tonnage of the actual measured spaces occu- 
pied by or required to be inclosed for the proper working of the Dolea aad ma- 
chinery, with the addition in the case of ships propelled by paddle-wheels of one- 
half and in the case of ships Lh 9 by screws of three-fourths of the tonnage 
of such space, shall be deducted the N tonnage. 

This rule is practically identical with the so-called Danube rule, 
which was adopted by the international commission at Constantinople in the year 
1873. The British rules relative to deductions from gross tonnage have been 
adopted by France, Spain, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland. 

It will be observed that according to the British rules no deduction from gross 
— is made for the spaces in a steam - vessel occupied as permanent coal- 

ers. 


The German Government has 
3 in some respects from the 
merit of exactness and simplicity. 


ws mee same as under the British rule, and, in addition thereto, in vessels 
propelled y steam or other power the actual — of the spaces used for pro- 
alley or 


per cen 


When Congress in 1864 adopted the Moorsom system for the admeasurement of 
vessels for to , for what doubtless then seemed good reasons, it entirely 
ignored the pro ns of the British law relative to deductions from gross ton- 
nago, and none of such provisions were incorporated in the United Statea law. 

Whether at this late day it is advisable to amend the admeasurement laws so as 
to provide for the making of deductions, either according to the British or Ger- 
man rules, is a question tor serious consideration. A change in the law will neces- 
sarily involve a partial readmeasurement of all United States vessels and corre- 
sponding changes or modifications of all official documents, papers, and require- 
ments relative thereto, and it will involve a loss to the revenue if the tonnage tax 
on vessels, domestic and foreign, liable thereto, is collected on their net instead of 
their gross tonnage. 


3 22 sod seal aa soon as practicable, a draft daur 
mal * oaa changes. if such changes upon ideratio ecomed 
des e, and w an the Dopart nt shall in — sadly 


cons a 
cate which of the methods for mak- 
ing deductions, British or is to be adopted as the basis for the proposed 


W. 
I return the papers referred to me. 
Very respectfally, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES K. GRAHAM, 


Hon. WILLIAM H. ROBERTSON, Collector. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, March 30, 1882. 


Sir: Refi to the communication addressed to you by this De t 
the 7th aeria regard to a modification of the lawe of the United States reg 11. 
ing the ad measurement of ey U have the honor to transmit herewith, for 

a 


the draft of to provide for deductions from gross 
of vessels of the United States. are 3s 
ery respectfully, 


=, FRENCH. 
Hon. ABRAM 8. HEWITT, r š 
House of Representatives. 


The bill was ordered to be ps Se and read a third time; and 
beiug engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


1882. 


Mr. CANDLER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

LIEUTENANT FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


The Committee on Military Affairs was called. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am directed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs to call up from the Private Calendar for present considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 4594) authorizing full pay to Lieutenant 
Frederick 8 States Army, While on leave to serve 
in command of the Franklin search expedition in the Arctic. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit enacted, dc., That First Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, Third United States 
Cavalry, who was on leave of eee proper authority, from March 5, 1878, to 
October 1, 1880, in order to take of the Franklin search expedition in the 
Arctio, shall be viewed as on duty during that period, and shall be entitled to full 
oot Rare commutation of quarters thereof, and to mileage from Spotted Tail A N. 

ota Territory, (where stationed March 5, 1878,) via New York City to N rth 
Hudson's Bay, and return to Vancouver er ee (where 
now stationed:) Provided, That it shall ap said Lieutenant Schwatka 
was not furnished with quarters or commutation thereof by the United States 
during the period mentioned, and was not furnished with Government transporta- 
tion over any of the route for which he may draw 728 under the provisions of 
7 act: And 88 7 the Secretary of War may require ee 
eutenant watka, tates gical, cal, or 
other scientific of said Franklin search ex tion thea “Arctic that he 
may deem fit as valuable for record or deposit in Government scientific institu- 
tions, or for other But such requirements shall not be construed to the 
withholding of these payments upon the approval of this act. And the Paymas- 
ter-Gen the Army is hereby authorized to make these payments out of any 
moneys on hand for pay of the Army, commutation of quarters, and mileage. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trust the report will be read. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I ask for the reading of the report. 

The Clerk read the report in part, as follows: 

That Lieutenant Schwatka, of the United States Army, in June, 1878, on leave 
of absence, poate for that purpose, commanded an Arctic search pany, the ob- 

ect of which (founded upon certain information) was to explore the Arctic regions 
n and around King William's Land, to make discovery, if possible, of the remains, 
relics, and records of the British exploring expedition of Sir John Franklin, search- 
ing for a northwest passage, whose whole ae para ec in that region in 1848.49. 
He and his poy of four other persons left New York Harbor in the whaling 
ship Eothen June 19, 1878; landed at Depot Island, in North Hudson's Bay, Aug- 
ust 8, 1878, and there having collected a 2 of seventeen Esquimaux proceeded, 
April 1, 1879, with dogs and sledges to King William's Land. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. I rise to a point of order. Has the hour expired? 
The SPEAKER. It has not. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. When will it expire? 
The SPEAKER. There are yet eight minutes of the hour remain- 


ing. 

fir. HENDERSON. I would be very glad if members would listen 
to the reading of the report. I want to say simply this: that Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka made one of the most remarkable expeditions into 
the Arctic regions that have ever been made, He had leave of ab- 
sence from the Army, and was therefore on only half pay. He madethe 
longest sledge journey into the Arctic region that has ever been made; 
and it has been the praise and admiration of all countries, unless it 
may be ours. He discovered beyond question the last remains of the 
Franklin party and ascertained that the records of Sir John Frank- 
lin were destroyed beyond all reasonable doubt. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Willthe gentleman state what will be the precise 
effect of the provisions of the bill as to this officer’s pay? 

Mr. HENDERSON. ‘The bill provides for giving Rick full pay in- 
stead of half pay while on leave of absence. 

Mr. HOLMAN, How long a period does that cover? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I cannot say precisely; but it was about a 
year and a half I think. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does it cover anything except the pay? 

Mr. HENDERSON. The bill allows him pay, mileage, and com- 
mutation of quarters while he was absent. 

Mr. HOLM I think the pay is 1 enough. But should it 
go to the extent of allowing mileage 

The SPEAKER. The time for explanation hasexpired. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understand there are five minutes allowed for 
explanation. 

The SPEAKER. The five minutes have been occupied partly in 
reading the report and partly in debate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iask my friend from Illinois if he is able to ap- 
proximate the amount of mileage ? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Iam not certain, but think some three thou- 
sand miles. 

Mr. MAGINNIS. At eight cents a mile, 

Mr. HENDERSON. And mileage is not to be allowed where he 
had transportation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It seems to me the general features of the bill are 
proper enough. Iam not quite so sure about the provision as to 


mileage. 

Mr. HENDERSON. He is not to be allowed mileage by the provisions 
of the bill if rtation was furnished. I think there can be 
no reasonable objection to the bill. 

The SPEAKE Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


Army, any meteorolo, 
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Mr. HENDERSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


FEES OF REGISTERS AND RECEIVERS, 


The Committee on the Public Lands was called. 

Mr. STRAIT. I am instructed by the Committee on Public Lands 
to call up for present consideration the bill (S. No. 171) in relation 
to certain fees allowed registers and receivers. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the fees allowed registers and receivers for testimony 
reduced by them to writing for claimants, in establishing pre-emption and home- 
stead rights and mineral entries, and in contested cases, shall not be considered 
or taken into account in determining the maximum of CP rage of said officers. 

Sxc. 2. That registers and receivers shall, epee appli m, furnish plats or dia- 
grams of townships in their respective districts, showing what lands are vacant 
snd what lands are taken, and shall be allowed to receive compensation therefor, 
from the ty fi ey said plat or d , at such rates as may be prescri| 
by the Commissioner of the General Land Office; and said officers Shall, upon ap- 
plication by the proper State or Territorial authorities, furnish, for the purpose 
of taxation, a list of all lands sold in their respoctive districts, together with the 
names of the purchasers, and shall be allowed to receive compensation for the 
same, not to exceed ten cents per entry; and the sums thus received for plats and 
lists shall not be considered or taken into account in determining the maximum 
of compen of said officers. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the report may be read. 

The SPEAKER. The hour has expired, and the bill goes over as 
unfinished business. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ROBESON. I rise to make a privileged report. I report back 
from the Committee on Appropriations the bill (H. R. No. 6616) mak- 
ing appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1883, and for other p I ask the Clerk to read the 
report of the Committee on Appropriations, 

e Clerk read as follows: 

The committee recommend non-concurrence in all of the amendments numbered 
1 to 76, inclusive, except 63 and 64. 

They recommend concurrence in the amendments numbered 63 and 64, with 
amendments as follows : 

In line 7, on page 21 of the bill, after the word advantage," insert the follow- 
ing: With such necessary attachments and appliances as will render redocking 
of the ships unnecessary." 

In line 5 of amendment numbered 64, after the word ! report,” insert the words 
to the Secretary of the Navy; and at the end of said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “And the said Secretary shall transmit said report to Congress at its 
next session, with his recommendation thereon.” 

Mr. RANDALL. Lask for separate votes on these amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is entitled to have separate votes 
on the several propositions. 

Mr. ROBESON. I wish to say in general explanation of this re- 

rt, which refers to the bill only by numbers, that in the consider- 
ation of this bill in the Senate that body in its wisdom has seen fit 
to strike out substantially all the provisions which this House made 
for reform in the naval service, and some of its provisions for the im- 
provement of the Navy itself. It has taken square ground as far as 
can be judged from its action against any reform of any kind, and in 
the face of the admitted fact that we have too many officers and too 
few ships the Senate seem to favor more officers and fewer ships. 

The bill as it left the House consisted of two general divisions, 
one of which comprised a series of provisions for the reduction in the 
future of the personnel of the service, and the other provided cer- 
tain measures which looked to the increase of the materiel of the 
service. The one provided for a reduction of the number of officers, 
adinitted to be now too great; the other provided for an increase of 
the effective ships of the Navy, which were deemed by the House 
and admitted by all hands to be too small in number and too weak 
in effective power. 

The Senate in their wisdom have stricken out the provisions with 
regard to both of these measures, As I understand them, they have 
endeavored, as far as they could, to neutralize all the attempts of 
the House toward a limitation of the personnel of the service; and 
they have postponed the work on the engines of the iron-clads until 
the next session of Congress, taking the responsibility, in the face of 
passing events, of postponing for another year the possibility of 
our having any effective engines of naval warfare, and submitting 
in the mean time to the naval advisory board, which is provided for 
in the bill, the old oie which have been already submitted and 
decided affirmatively by half a dozen boards, 

For myself I was in favor of the bill as it passed the House. I 
myself agreed with the majority of the Honse that the time had ar- 
rived when we should reduce the proportions of this top-heavy in- 
stitution, and that we should do it with a firm though not unfriendly 
hand. I thought also that the time had arrived when we should 
adopt some measures looking toward increasing as far as we might 
the defenses of our coast lines and our harbors by completing the 
iron-clad ships upon which only we could rely for that defense. 
Since, however, the Senate has taken the responsibility of this delay 
let the responsibility rest int them, and if disgrace or disaster 
should happen let them be held responsible for it by the peoos 
And since the Senate have thought propin to antagonize both of the 
propositions of the House it may that we should yield some- 
thing on one or theother. To my mind the first proposition, that of 
reducing the personnel of the service to a manageable number and 
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putting it upon an economic basis for efficiency, is of the more 
E importance at this time than the question of temporary de- 

y in commencing work upon the engines of the monitors. The four 
months remaining between now and the Ist day of December next, 
when by the action of the Senate this board is required to report, in 
the absence of misfortune will make but little difference. 

And though these monitors were built on my responsibility, and I 
am sure it is both wise and patriotic to finish them at once rather 
than wait till we feel their want while they are still unfinished, yet 
I have personally no objection to the delay if the wisdom of the 
Senate cannot afford to be prompt, and I certainly have no objec- 
tion to their being submitted to a hundred boards, if that is de- 
sired. I have so much confidence in the fact that they are right and 
the best that we can do that I am willing to submit them over and 
over again, even when itis done as a pretext for unpatriotic delay ; 
and although they have already been submitted to five or six boards, 
I am willing they shall be submitted to a dozen other boards if it is 
necessary to satisfy Congress that they areright. If they are wrong, 
let them sink; if they are right, examination will only illustrate the 
fact, and 1 am willing to take all the means which are ne to 
ascertain that fact and make it so evident that he who runs may 
read while he runs. 

With that feeling and under that understanding your Committee 
on Appropriations have to concur substantially in the recom- 
mendations of the Senate with regard to the monitors, adding only to 
it such an amendment as is necessary to accomplish effectively and 
economically what the Senate declares itself ready to do, To reca- 
pitulate, the Senate have agreed to provide for finishing the tur- 
rets of the Miantonomoh, as the House did. They have agreed also to 
provide for launching of the four other double-turreted monitors, 
and they postpone the building of the engines until after a new in- 
vestigation by the advisory board, to be reported to Congress at its 
next session. 

While we differ from the Senate upon that subject, your commit- 
tee are willing, so far as they are concerned, to give the fullest delay 
the Senate wishes, and to submit these things to as many fair boards 
as anybody cares to have put upon them. erefore we have agreed 
to ask concurrence in the amendment of the Senate with this follow- 
ing amendment as to the application of the money: ‘‘and to the 
launching to the best advantage with such necessary attachments 
and appliances as will render the redocking of the ships unneces- 
sary.” 

These ships are now to go off the ways and be launched, and when 
this is done we desire to have them . can be done 
with a comparatively small additional expense, I believe that if 
found proper to be completed they will not require redocking. Re- 
docking after they were launched, without proper preparation for 
their engines, would be a very ra prong process, and would add 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars to their ultimate cos“. The 
work can be done now without 2 the engines, and they can 
be launched with the necessary appliances and in such condition as 
not to se pew us to go to the expense of redocking them. If any 
additional appropriation is necessary to put these ships in the condi- 
tion contemplated, this amendment will leave the whole clause open, 
and we can increase the allowance of the Senate in conference. This 
provision has met the unanimous consent of the Committee on Appro- 
yriations, and with that amendment we are willing to concur in the 
Senate proposition fordelay. I wish, Mr. Speaker, to say that I my- 
self concur in this the more readily because, while I have no other 
desire than to have this matter thoroughly examined over and over 
again, if necessary, and both Congress and the country informed as 
to what is the best to be done for the interest of the Government 
with regard to our iron-clad ships, I trust I am above letting the 
pride of my personal opinions interfere with my paote duty, and I 
am anxious so far as I am concerned to strip this bill of all personal 
considerations, of all idea that I have any pride of opinion to main- 
tain or any idea to enforce in this House or elsewhere about any prop- 
osition which is not ascertained to be for the real substantial good 
of the country. And I am willing to waive for the present all ques- 
tions in which I may be supposed to have any personal concern or 
pride to the end that we may be in a better condition to enforce, 
without incumbrance, the other great reforms which we have sought 
in this bill; and, Mr. Speaker, when we have yielded to the Senate 
on every point where we can be suspected of pride or feeling, when 
the bill has been strip of all these questions, then if the House 
will sustain us, we will do what men can toward enforcing the views 
of the House in favor of those reforms in the general service of the 
Navy which are somuch needed and which we have attempted to in- 
augurate, and which the Senate in their wisdom have sought to de- 
feat. If need be let all personal considerations, all questions iuvolv- 
ing any individual or official pride of opinion, be sacrificed to endeavor 
to accomplish those general reforms in the service, in the desire for 
which we as lovers of our country are or ought to be substantially 
unanimous. 

These amendments of the Senate number over seventy. Many of 
them are merely amendments of detail; some are only amendments 
of phraseology. It is impossible at this late period of the session to 
go over amendments of this character specially, because it is not 
possible for the House without critical examination to see the effect 
of eveu the insertion or omission of a single word, We can arrange 
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those matters in the committee of conference. There are some per- 
haps to which we would gladly agree; but we desire to have the 
whole subject of the reform in the personnel of the service placed in 
the hands of the conference committee in order that we may be able 
to do the best we can to enforce those principles which this House 
by its overwhelming vote has declared should be inangurated. 
Therefore I say on the other question Iam willing to yield any feel- 
ing of personal pride in order that this House may be clear of any 
suspicion of standing upon anything but what it is sure is exactly 
right, With these views we make these propositions, to concur in 
the Senate amendments with regard to the iron-clads, with the 
amendment I have indicated, and to non-concur in the remaining 
amendments. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Will the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey yield to me for a question! 

r. ROBESON. Certainly. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The amendment which I understand 
the gentleman from New Jersey to suggest is applicable, I believe, 
4 amendment 63 on page 27. The language of that amendment is 

is: 

And to the launching to the best advantage of the iron-clad steamers Monadnock, 
Puritan, Amphitrite, and Terror. 

Now, I have not been able to understand from anything the gen- 
tleman has said how the language which he proposes to aha can by 
any possibility protect the public interest more effectually than the 
language of the amendment, which is“ the launching to the best 
advantage.” I take it that ‘‘ the best advantage” means that every 
possible appliance for the protection to the Government shall be 


used, 

Mr. ROBESON. That would be my construction also; the words 
“ to the best advantage“ undoubtedly mean that. But other people 
might not think so; and if that be true, there can be no objection to 
the amendment which I have indicated in order to make it absolutely 
certain that we mean, and mean only, that such necessary appliances 
and attachments shall be used as will prevent the necessity of re- 
docking the ships. Redocking, as members are aware, is an expen- 
sive operation. I do not know that the Government has any docks 
suitable for docking these vessels. To dock one of these great ships 
deter cost, I suppose, from $150 to $200 a day, merely for the use of 
the dock. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The dock at the Brooklyn navy- 
yard can receive any one of these monitors. 

Mr. ROBESON. Possibly; but the provision which the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations propose will limit and settle this question be- 
yond dispute. 

Mr. Speaker, before sitting down I desire to ask, as we have entered 
upon the discussion of this bill and as I do not wish to take advan- 
tage of that, to ask that these amendments be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. They are being considered in the House. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL, ] as the Chair under- 
stands, demands a separate vote on each proposition. 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Can the amendments upon which the gentleman 
desires a separate vote be classified ? 

Mr. RANDALL. I make this demand for a separate vote because 
I believe that a great many of the amendments of the Senate should 
be concurred in by the House, and that we can expedite an adjourn- 
ment by limiting so far as possible the questions of difference be- 
tween the two Houses upon this bill. In the present state of our 
Lg we have ample time for considering these amendments sepa- 
rately, 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] if adopted will 
have the effect which he seems to anticipate. On the contrary, it 
will, I believe, prolong the session. If we enter upon a discussion, 
either in the House or in Committee of the Whole, upon these amend- 
ments the debate may last two or three days. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania indicates very serious opposi- 
tion, as I understand, to one or two amendments. 

Mr. RANDALL. I have not indicated any opposition or any ad- 
voeacy of anything. 

Mr. ATKINS. Pardon me, I understood the gentleman differently. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I think if we discuss these amendments in the 
House it will prolong the session rather than expedite an adjourn- 
ment. The suggestion made by the gentleman from New Jersey is 
one agreed to by all the members of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions who were present. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Not entirely by all. 

Mr. ATKINS. I understood the action to be unanimous; but I 
believe the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. O’NEILL,] who is a 
member of the committee, perhaps dissents on some propositions. 

Mr. O'NEILL. There are some Senate amendments which I would 
he glad to have acted on in the House, but I agree to the bulk of 

em. 

Mr. ATKINS. If the House will give attention to the motion 
made by the gentleman from New Jersey, it is this: that the House 
non-concur in all amendments of the Senate save and except those 
which relate to the monitors, and that the House concur in the 
amendments which relate to the monitors with the simple verbal 
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amendment the gentleman from New Jersey hasindicated. My opin- 
ion is it should be the judgment of the House to adopt that sugges- 
tion, that the reform which the House with a full House has already 
sad may be better secured than by a scant House, which we have 
at this time. This matter has been discussed in a full House, by the 
committee when we had a full House, and I think, sir, there is not 
any likelihood the House would reverse its action upon subjects 
upon which it has already passed, especially when they are in the 
interest of economy. 

Mr. RANDALL. One moment, if the gentleman will yield tome. 

Mr. ATKINS. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. RANDALL. Very many of these Senate amendments have 
never been voted on in the House. 

Mr. ATKINS. The most of the amendments made by the Senate 
are such as to strike down the reform pro by the House. The 
body of the amendments—the gravamen of the amendments—offered 
by the Senate are those which strike down the provisions looking to 
the reform of the service which were adopted by the House. 

Now, sir, I have no care, none in the world, if the House prefers to 
go into this matter and go through with it; but it will take two or 
three days, two at any rate. 

Mr. RANDALL. Not more than two hours. 

Mr. ATKINS. Very well; I care nothing about it; but my judg- 
ment is that it would be better to non-concur in the amendments of 
the Senate, save those indicated by the gentleman from New Jersey, 
in which he proposes to concur with a verbal amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. I wish to say as a general proposition, Mr. 
Speaker, in my judgment itis safer and more satisfactory (and I "y 
it without reflecting on any one) the House should legislate itse 
rather than remit it to three members of a conference committee. 
That is one of the principles upon which I think this House should 
rest its action. We remitted the legislative appropriation bill and 
the general deficiency bill long ago to committees of conference, aud 
we have not heard from them yet. 

Mr. ATKINS. Allow me to say right here that if the House and the 
Senate had KREAS on every single 8 in the legislative and 
deficiency bills, save the points of difference which now exist, those 
bills would have been still where they are to-day. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not know the reason why there is no agree- 
ment, but I wish to express my regret there has not been an agree- 
ment, because those are bills which ought to have been enacted into 
law before we had commenced the second month of the fiscal year, 

I really think, Mr. Speaker, this House should exercise its right 
and perform its duty in legislating itself and not remitting these 
various questions to a conference committee in order to see whether 
we cannot come to an understanding with the Senate on at least 
some of the amendments. I do not believe in remitting to a confer- 
ence the bulk of the amendments when perhaps there is no dis- 
agreement. Why send matters to a conference committee when the 
House may reconcile disagreements at this time. 

Mr. ROBESON, If the gentleman will pardon me I should like to 
make a suggestion. 

Mr. RANDALL. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBESON. The gentleman has a right to call for a separate 
vote on each amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. I know that. 

Mr. ROBESON. That is his right and privilege. 
to him there are none of these amendments we ask to non-concur in 
which are new propositions of the Senate. They are simply non- 
concurrence of the Senate with the deliberate vote of the House after 
long debate. 

Now, then, the whole subject-matter has been gone over by the 
House. Every one of these questions has been discussed until it is 
threadbare. It is true that we can take them all up and still go 
over the same ground and debate the matter for another week if 
necessary, and we can discuss it and have the same speeches sub- 
stantially made over again if it is preferred. But we are consider- 
ing nothing but what has been already considered by the House; 
and with that view, having only a desire to expedite the consider- 
ation of the matter, I soa ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
in order to facilitate the time of adjournment, in order that we may 
get away, if we can, by or before the end of the week, if he will not 
point out the particular amendments on which he wishes a separate 
vote, instead of reading the whole billand going through these amend- 
ments, seventy-six in number, seriatim. 

Mr. RANDALL. I have read the debate in the Senate upon this 
bill with a great deal of care, but I could not now go through and 
ie out with certainty, out of the seventy-six amendments to the 

sill, those upon which I desire to have a separate vote. There are 

some that I could indicate, of course; for instance, I would like to 
have a separate vote on the Senate amendment to the commodore 
question. 

Mr. ROBESON. All right, let us have a separate vote on that. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then, I think, as to the closing of the navy- 


ards. 
7 Mr. ROBESON. Very well, have a se te vote on that too. 
Mr. RANDALL. And there may be others which escape my mem- 


ory just at present. 
Mr. BOWMAN. There may be also, Mr. Speaker, other members 


I desire to say 
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who would like to have separate votes on some of these amend- 
ments. 

Mr. RANDALL. I think the intelligent way would be to proceed 
now to consider these amendments seriatim. ere will be little or 
no debate. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a few words in this con- 
nection. The gentleman from New Jersey has spoken of the long and 
exhaustive debate which has been had upon all of the various pro- 
visions of this bill when it was first reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House, The course the House has pursued upon 
the bill up to this time has suited the views of a majority of the mem- 
bers. The probability is, though, that now some may have seen fit to 
change the views which they upheld and advoca upon the floor 
when we considered the bill in Committee of the Whole. I; too, have 
read the debate in the Senate upon this appropriation bill very care- 
fully. It was made, it seems to me, the most important appropria- 
tion bill which came before that body, and the discussion and action 
of the Senate was looked upon with t interest by Senators and 
members. Both House and Senate devoted a great length of time 
in Con MOADE StS provisions. Many of us were ase Ga by the 
action of the House up some portions of the bill. I confess that I 
have learned a good deal with reference to its purposes by lookin 
over the debates in the Senate just as my colleague [Mr. narf 
has by reading those debates as they occur. 

I do not believe we gain time by at once referring appropriation 
bills, as we have been doing so frequently at this session, to confer- 
ence committees as soon as they come back to us from the Senate 
with amendments. I think the proof as to whether or not we have 
hurried business through by doing so must be apparan to every mem- 
ber of the House. Where are we now at the end ofan eight months’ ses- 
sion of Congress? Many of our appropriation bills are not yet laws. 
Some of them have been hangin in the conference committees for 
weeks. I doubt, sir, very much whether this letting them go into 
conference as soon as it is ascertained that there is a difference be- 
tween the two Houses is likely to expedite business. I believe that 
if we were to go over this naval bill to a certain extent, at least with 
reference to some of the more important amendments which might be 
pointed out, that we could get through the bill finally much sooner 
than by letting it go now to a conference. 

The gentleman from New Jersey has control of the bill. If he is 
so inclined or in order to defeat further discussion upon these points 
it will be within his power to demand the previous question, and 
very likely he will be able to get it, for certainly there are none of 
us who want to waste any time in useless discussion here in that 
way. I think we can get through with it much sooner than by let- 
ting it go to a conference committee without now considering the 
amendments. Besides that, it is not at all unlikely that some of us 
may have seen occasion to change our opinions as to certain features 
of the bill since it passed the House. I feel myself like concurring 
in some of these amendments of the Senate, and would like to have 
a direct vote upon some of them; and Ihave no doubt that other mem- 
bers feel as I do and would also like the privilege of separate votes. 

Now, there is not much to do to-day that I know of. I do not see 
that we are icra hurried just now in our legislation. We can- 
not go on with private bills here, because certain members seem to 
think it within their individual province to decide which private 
bills shall be taken up, without reference to the knowledge of them 
which may be by the immediate Representative who has 

resented them to the House or of the necessities for proposed legis- 

tion of their respective constituents; therefore we cannot go on 
with that character of business, I think, Mr. Speaker, that under 
this condition of things we can do no better than to consider these 
amendments of the Senate as far as we may desire to consider them ; 
to debate them if necessary, and vote upon them. I believe this 
will do more to hurry the p: e of the bill than anything else. I 
certainly hope and desire that the final action of Congress upon it 
will be expedited and not delayed, and therefore I suggest that we 
take up the amendments as they may be indicated by the members 
who n separate votes upon them, and proceed to dispose of them 
in order. 

I, like my colleague from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL, ] desire to 
vote upon the proposition giving the power to the Secretary of the 
Navy to close up navy-y: at his will. Iam forthe Senate amend- 
ment and am for concurring. I desire to vote on the amendment of 
the Senate authorizing the appointment of a commission to examine 
all the navy-yards of the country, so that we may ascertain through 
men who probably understand the subject where a navy-yard should 
be maintained and what it should be used for before we give the 
8 into the hands of the Secretary to close them just as he may 
see fit. 

I hope upon these main propositions we may have a direct vote. 
And I hope this House will consider that four months is too long a 
time to put off commencement of the completion of the monitors. I 
do not agree with the views of my colleague upon the committee 
who has charge of this bill that we should concur in this Senate 
amendment. ere I he I should insist on the House provision, which 
authorizes the completion of them; and I would not yield, if I were 
conferee, to the amendment of the Senate which cuts down so largely 
the appropriation for the He see Let us, then, have separate and 
distinct votes upon some of these amendments, 
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Mr. WHITTHORNE rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. ROBESON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I simply desire to say one word. In the 
hasty examination I have made of the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill I think when the House comes to look upon them on one side 
and the other it will discover, as far as the personnel of the Navy is 
concerned, the amendments made by the Senate amount to very 
little. Except as regards the rank of commodore there is very little 
difference in that respect between the Houses. 

Then, summing it up altogether, I think it will be found if the 
House could and would now accept the amendments of the Senate, 
on a balancing of the account the advantage on the score of econ- 
omy would be with the Senate as against the House. And I do not 
think the House would make any serious mistake if it were at once 
to end all discussion on this matter and agree to the Senate amend- 


ments. 

Mr. ATKINS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Certainly. 

Mr. ATKINS. If you take out the concurrence which is proposed 
by the gentleman from New Jersey, does my coll o from Tennes- 
see think the balance would then be on the side of the House on the 
score of economy ? : 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I would not, answering by the arithmetic 
of the case, say ay. But when I look to what I conceive to be the 
amount of danger in the propositions as contained in the House bill 
and as remedied, in my judgment, by the Senate, and when I look to 
the harmony and efficiency of the service ultimately, I believe it 
would be found that on the score of economy the balance would be 
in favor of the Senate. 

There are some amendments made by the Senate which individually 
I would not be inclined to accept. But taking them as a mass, look- 
ing to the future harmony and future efficiency of the service in its 
personnel and its material aspects, in my judgment the Senate has not 
committed any mistake. That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. ROBESON. Ixield to my colleague on the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, [Mr. CANNON. ] 

Mr. CANNON. I suppose if members would designate the amend- 
ments they desire to vote upon separately they have the power, as a 
matter of right, to force a vote. But in rising at this time I more 
8 wanted to say something in answer to the argument that 

as been thrown in by both of the gentlemen from Pennsylvania in 
support of the proposition to have all these amendments considered 
one by one in so far as they referred to the legislative bill and the 
deficiency bill, which are now in conference. 

The legislative bill had nearly four hundred amendments. The 
House did non-concur substantially in those amendments in bulk. 
But long ago the disagreement on every one of those amendments, 
except those in section 6, has been closed up and the report adopted ; 
and as to that section, upon a vote of the House under circumstances 
where its opinion could be had, the House stood 98 to 4 in favor of 
a certain proceeding. That was a week ago; and the Senate in its 
wisdom did not see proper to grant our request for a further confer- 
ence for one week. It only did so last night just before adjournment. 
So that the fact of non-concurring in bulk in the amendments upon 
that bill did not at allembarrassits passage. The conference commit- 
tee on the part of the House has been substantially instructed on one 
section, and that alone keeps that bill from becoming a law; and 
upon that the House are ready to meet the Senate when the Senate 
will meet them. 

On the deficiency bill it is also true, while we non-concurred in all 
the amendments, yet the whole bill is closed up by the report of the 
conference, except on one matter, that of mileage, upon which the 
House refused to recede by a majority of such a size that the con- 
ferees felt they must obey the will of the House. The criticism, 
therefore, of the gentleman, so far as it may reflect on non-concur- 
ring in the amendments as a whole, does not lie in regard to those 
two bills. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to say that I did not reflect on anybody, 
but simply expressed my regret that those two bills were still in con- 
ference. I think my language will bear no other constrnetion. I 
remarked that here we were in August with those two bills still 


pacing- 
Mr. ROBESON. I yield to the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. REA- 
GAN.] How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. REAGAN. I only want a moment. I desire to state now, 
very briefly, the reasons which will induce me to support the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Appropriations in reference to this 
bill. It has been explained that the Committee on Appropriations 
are willing to concur, with the slight amendments which they pro- 
pose, in so much of the bill as relates to the partial completion of 
the monitors. The features of the bill which remain — — to 
are those which relate to the attempt of the House to uce the 
personnel of the Navy. 

When we remember that we have about thirty-eight ships afloat, 
with over 1,000 officers in commission, and when we remember that the 
English navy, with ten times the number of ships afloat that we have, 
has only about 1,800 officers in commission, we must see that either 
the British Government has failed to furnish the necessary number 


of officers to take charge of their ships of war, or we have a very 
great superabundance of officers. 

The House of Representatives desire to take some steps to reduce 
what has perhapa been aptly termed the top-heaviness of the Navy, 
not in any spirit looking to a crippling of the service, but with a 
desire to preserve its efficiency and at the same time not burden 
7 * branch of the service with a large number of supernumerary 
officers. 

The provisions that go to this point are those which are chiefly in 
issue. The mere slight and verbal amendments of the Senate are of 
but little consequence, and we can safely trust the conferees on the 
part of the House with the adjustment of those. There may be some 
amendments of the Senate to which we would not object. I cer- 
tainly should not object to the sixteenth amendment, which pro- 
vides against the increase of salaries by the promotion of retired 
officers. I think that is entirely right and in the spirit and line of 
the action of the House. And there may be others to which there 
would be no objection. 

But when we go into conference, if in the House here we disarm 
our conferees by agreeing to all of the amendments which are unob- 
jectionable, then, to use an expression which is perhaps more sig- 
nificant than elegant, we give them no fighting ground. We yield 
everything we can and then go into conference upon that which is 
demanded of us without any ground to compromise upon. It is this 
fact which will induce me to sustain the recommendation of the 
Committee on Appropriations. My judgment is that we would have 
done better to have accepted the proposition of the chairman of the 
committee to concur in the amendments he mentions and non-concur 
in the remainder, and intrust the bill to the committee of conference 
for safe and speedy results. 

My own strong desire is that the House shall sustain the reform- 
atory provisions of this bill, reducing the number of supernumerary 
officers and preserving the efficiency of the service, without weight- 
ing it down with unnecessary officers and unnecessary service. ith 
this view, I shall sustain, so far as my vote goes, the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Appropriations to concur in the amend- 
ments of the Senate in regard to which they recommend concurrence, 
and non-concurrence in the remainder, so as to leave the whole sub- 
ject open, and enable them to go as far as they can in the execution 
of the expressed views of the will of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ROBESON. I now yield to the gentleman from New York, 
[ Mr. Hiscock. 

Mr. HISCOCK, I believe that this bill as it was first formulated 
in the House was to some extent a disappointment to some portions 
of the country and perhaps to some portions of the House itself. The 
two great reforms initiated by this bill, perhaps I should say the 
three great reforms, were, first, the decrease of the personnel of the 
Navy; second, the initiating of a movement to bnild steel cruisers; 
and third, the provision looking to the closing of certain navy-yards, 
or at least to the discontinuance of work in certain navy-yards. I 
believe that those three points in the bill met the approval of a large 
majority of this Honse and met the approval of the country. 

There was but one thing left in the bill for the most captions 
and the most critical to discuss and criticise. That was the very 
moderate provision looking tothe completion of the monitors or the 
iron-clads. When the bill was reported to the House the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House guarded carefully those pro- 
visions in respect to the completion of the monitors. There was no 
member of the committee who had any other motive in reference to 
those provisions than the good of the Navy, the building up of the 
navy as was expected of Congress by the people. 

When the bill left the House and went to the Senate they dissented 
from two of the reforms which had been initiated by the House, the 
reduction of the personnel of the Navy and the discontinuance of work 
toa certain extent in some of the navy- yards; those two features as 
to which there was great unanimity in the House. In reference to 
the third provision of the bill, which excited some criticism in the 
House, the completion of the monitors, the Senate have guarded 
somewhat the provisions of the House bill, and in reference to that 
feature the Committee on Appropriations have substantially accepted 
the action of the Senate. 

It is the disposition of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House to eliminate from the bill everything which is objectionable, 
everything which can be justly and ienen criticised. After fully 
considering the monitor clause of the bill, we have concluded that 
some slight verbal changes should be made in the Senate provisions ; 
but, as . 8 by members on the floor, it may be ques- 
tionable whether those changes are nec or not. I do not hear 
of any objections to them, except that the Senate provisions with- 
out the changes which we propose mean substantially what they 
would with those changes. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Allow me to say that I think they 
weaken the original provisions of the Senate. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewitt] 
says that he thinks they weaken those provisions. I think they 
8 them. But that is a mere matter of detail. 

So far as the substantial amendments of the Senate are concerned, 
which look to guarding the features of the bill with reference to the 
iron-clads, we accept them in all good faith. And I say that I am 
gratified that my colleague on the Committee on Appropriations, a 
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member on the sub-committee that had charge of this bill, [Mr. The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth Senate amendments were non- 


ATKINS, J whose good faith, and whose patriotism, and whose econ- 
omy can never be questioned, indorses the proposition which has 
been made by the gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. ROBESON, ] and 
fa vors the motion which he proposes to submit. I am gratified also 
that the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. REAGAN, ] of whom I can like- 
wise say that his motives in the direction of economy and good goy- 
ernment can never be questioned, gives this proposition his approval, 
and accepts the action of the Committee on Appropriations in the 
spirit in which it was tendered—the object being to present to the 
conntry the best possible naval appropriation bill which can be pro- 
need, 

I heartily hope, Mr. Speaker, that the action desired by the gen- 
tleman who has charge of this bill will be taken by the House; that 
all these amendments of the bill which, though to a certain extent 
as you glance at them, may 187555 non-essential, bear possibly upon 
the two great reforms which | have indicated upon which the House 
and the Senate differ may be nou-concurred in. Upon those two 
great questions we have had a decided expression from the House ; 
and it is desirable that the conferees on the part of the House may 
have full power to go into the conference and work out the wishes 
and judgment of the House. 

Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Speaker, after this debate there remain, I 
think, only two questions substantially. One is the question of the 
general principles of reduction of the personnel of the service as in- 
augurated, voted upon, and sustained by the House. The other is 
the question of giving to the Secretary of the Navy, if he finds that 
the money can be expended more economically in fewer navy-yards, 
whe powan not to sell, but to close up and stop work at those navy- 
yards which are supernumerary. Both these questions were thor- 
oughly discussed in the House; both were decided by the House by 
overwhelming majorities in accordance with the provisions of the 
House bill as recommended by the appropria soni ommittee. We 
propose that there be inaugurated for the future a system which with- 
out interfering with any officer now in the service shall reduce our 
overgrown naval establishment from its inconvenient and sie Tia 
proportions to such a size as it isour interest to maintain. We ple 
pose also that where it has been demonstrated by the reports from 
the bureaus of the Navy Department themselves that it takes ninety- 
nine cents to spend adollar, where for the last five years $10,500,000, 
exclusive of the pay of officers, has been consumed in merely ex- 
pending $11,900,000 for labor and materials, there shall be a reduction 
so far as practicable consistent with the demands of economy. 

The questions have been thoroughly discussed here in Committee 
of the Whole; they are fully understood. I have no power to pre- 
vent a separate vote on any amendment, but for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating the action of the Honse I shall move before I sit down the 
previous question upon the report of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, so that these amendments if voted upon seriatim shall be dis- 
posed of withont consuming any more time in debate, to the end 
that we may, if possible, escape from this thralldom during the 
progress of the present week. 

Before taking my seat I will say in reference to these proposed 
reforms in the Navy that we have here on duty in Washington one 
hundred and three naval officers who,with their families and friends, 
are influential and powerful; but I want it understood that they 
are not a third branch of the Legislature of this conny, 

I now move the previous question on the adoption of the report. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. ROBESON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I wish to ask whether the previous question will 
so apply that nothing can be said concerning individual amend- 
ments when they come up? 

Mr. ROBESON. Yes, sir; it will cut off all debate. 

The previous question was ordered. 

First amendment: 

After the words “two assistant surgeons not in the line of promotion” insert 
the following: Who shall, after fifteen ditied to receive as 


ears’ service, be em 
annual pay when at sea $2,100; when on — duty, $1,800, and when on leave or 
waiting orders, $1,600." 


Mr. ROBESON. The committee recommend non-concurrence. 
Mr. RANDALL. I move to concur in the Senate amendment. 
The amendment was non-concurred in, 

Second amendment: 

Strike out the following words: Various staff corps of the Navy and of the 
Marine Corps, but naval constructors and assistant naval constructors may be ap- 
pointed from civil life;” and insert in lieu thereof: Engineer Corps of the Navy 
and of the Marine Corps: And provided further.” 


The SPEAKER. The committee recommend non-concurrence. 


Mr. RANDALL. It is a mere change of phraseology, and I move 
to concur. 
Mr. ATKINS. I rise to a question of order. I think the remark 


of the gentleman from Pennsylvania is in the nature of debate. 

Mr. ALL. What remark? 

Mr. ATKINS. The remark just made by the gentleman. He said 
it was a mere verbal amendment, and I think that isin the nature of 
debate. It is not merely verbal. 

Mr. RANDALL. I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 16, noes 42, 

So the amendment was non-concurred in, 


cone in, as recommended by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Seventh amendment: À 

Strike out the words, in the paragraph in reference to naval honorably-dis- 
charged cadets, the following words: And one year’s sea pay, under the pro- 
visions of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. The committee recommend non-concurrence. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the amendment be concurred in. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 32, noes 35. 

Mr. RANDALL. A quorum has not voted. 

The Speaker appointed as tellers Mr. ROBESON and Mr. RANDALL. 

The House 8 divided ; and the tellers reported ayes 48, noes 36. 

So the amendment was conc in. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth amendments of the Senate were non- 
concurred in, as recommended by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Eleventh amendment: 

In the h relating to the active list of the corps of the Navy, strike 
out ont thirty tive — Pat and” and in lieu thereof ipea 2 1 " soit 
will read twenty passed assistant paymasters.” 

The SPEAKER. The committee recommend non-concurrence. 

Mr. KNOTT. I move concurrence. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 42. 

Mr. KNOTT. No quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER appointed Mr. ROBESON and Mr. Knorr tellers. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 28, noes 
33. 
So the amendment was non-concurred in. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, sixteenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, twentieth, twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty-third, twen- 
ty-fourth, twenty-fifth, twenty-seventh, thirty-first, and thirty- 
fourth amendments of the Senate were non-concurred in, as recom- 
mended 15 the Committee on Appropriations. 

Fifteenth amendment: 

Strike out the following: 

Vrorided, That — all promotions to the grade of rear-admiral on the act- 
ive list shall be made from the grades of commodore and captain, and no more 

romotions to the grade of commodore shall be made after July 1, 1883: Provided, 

owever, That no commodore now in the service shall be reduced in rank or de- 
prived of his commission by reason of this act: And provided further, That no ofi- 
cer be promoted under the provisions of this act unless his mental, moral, and 
professional fitness shall have been established according to the provisions of sec- 
tions 1496 and 1497 of the Revised Statutes." 

The SPEAKER. The committee recommend non-concurrence. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move to concur in that amendment. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Seventeenth amendment: 

Strike out in the following the words at sea: 

“That whenever on an inquiry had pursuant to law, concerning the fitness of 
an officer of the Navy for pro: m, it shall ap that such oflicer is unfit to per- 
form at sea the duties of the place to which it is proposed to promote him, by 
reason of drunkenness, or from any cause arising from his own nduct.” 

The SPEAKER. The committee recommend non-concurrence, 

Mr. THOMAS. I move concurrence in that amendment. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Twenty-sixth amendment: 

Tn the paragre h in reference to officers of the Na 
ders insert 1 words: *‘ hereafter issued shall travel 
route, the occasion and necessity for such order to be certified by 
the same.” 

The SPEAKER. The committee recommend non-concurrence. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move to concur. 

The amendment was concurred it. 

‘Twenty-eighth amendment: 

Strike out, under the head of Bureau of Ordnance,” that purpose“ and in 
lieu thereof insert these purposes.“ 

Mr. ROBESON. Let that amendment be concurred in. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Twenty-ninth amendment: 

Strike out $5,000” and insert. $3,500" in the following ph: 

For miscellaneous items, namely: For freight to foreign and rg stations, ad- 
vertising and auctioneers’ fees, cartage and express c repairs to fire-engines, 
„ ferriage, foreign post- 


d water pi d water tax at ines, 
— ae water pipes, 14 so er magazines, 
The SPEAKER. The committee recommend non-concurrence. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I move to concur. 
The amendment was concurred in. 


Thirtieth amendment: 


Insert the — 

The Secretary of the Navy may. in his discretion, furnish to the American 
Ordnance Company fourteen smooth-bore iron guns, of the Rodman, $ 
and Parrott models, of not less than nine-inch bore, and four 1 and 
the use of instruments for testing the velocity of projectiles, for the purpose of 
mewn i tests and experiments in the improvement of heavy ordnance: Provided, 
That the Government of the United States shall not incur or be liable in any event 
for any expense in the conduct of such tests or experiments; and after the same 
have been Somplesi, and not later than the 1st day of March, 1883, said guns and 


traveling abroad under or- 
the most direct 
e officer issuing 


gun-earriages ts shall be returned to the United States; and said 
American Ordnance Company shall not be liable for any damage said guns or gun- 
carriages may sustain in the conduct of such tests or experiments, or in consequence 


of any alterations made in the same." 
Mr. HISCOCK. The committee recommend non-concurrence. 
The amendment was non-concurred in. 
Thirty-second amendment: 
Strike out $40,000” and insert “$35,000,” relating to the transportation of en- 
listed men and boys at home and abroad, f g 
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The SPEAKER. The committee recommend non-concurrence. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move concurrence. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Thirty-third amendment: 

Strike out “$20,000” and insert “$15,000 ” in the following paragraph: 

For eee expenses pore la and recruiting: For 2 em eee of train - 
agape freight and transportation of equipment stores, printing, advertising, 

e 


egraphing, ks and models, postage, car tickets, ferriage, ice, apprehension 
of deserters and s lers, assistance vessels in distress, continnous-service 
certificates and -conduct badges for enlisted men, school books for training- 
ships, extra medals for boys, and emergencies arising under cognizance of Bureau 


of Equipment and Recruiting unforeseen and impossible to classify, $20,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The committee recommend non-concurrence. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move to concur. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Thirty-fifth amendment: 

Strike out the following: 

* Provided, That if the Secretary of the Navy shall find that work at all the 
navy-yards now maintained cannot be carried on with advantage to the service 
and economy to the governments for the amounts in this act I er for the 
maintenance of and civil establishment at the navy-yards, he s not make any 
deficiency for these purposes, but he shall suspend work at those yards where he 
tinds it can best be dispensed with, and shall close such yards and transfer all 

rishable stores and property therefrom to other yards for use therein, and report 

he facts and reasons governing his action to the next session of Congress ; and at 
the yards so closed only such officers and employés shall be retained as are neces- 
sary to preserve and take care of the property of the Government, and all other 
persons shall be transferred or disch. : Provided „That the navy-yard 
at Washington, District of Columbia, may, at the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Navy, be maintained as a manufacturing yard for the Bureaus of Equipment 
and Recruiting and Ordnance, and that work may be continued in the rope-walk 
in the Boston navy-yard: And provided further, That nothing herein shall be held 
to interfere with the permanent improvement of any navy-yard as now authorized 
by law, or the expenditure for euch purpose of any money appropriated by Con- 
gress therefor.” 

The SPEAKER. The committee recommend non-concurrence in 
this amendment. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I move to concur. 

Mr. REED. Is not this a motion to strike out and insert. There 
are some sections added in place of what is proposed to be stricken 
out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is to strike out. 

Mr. REED. I desire to call attention to the fact—— 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. REED. Was debate closed on all these amendments ? 

The SPEAKER. Absolutely. 

Mr. REED. Was not this a motion to strike out and insert? Here 
is a substitution in this bill of the Senate for something put in by 
the House and stricken out by the Senate. 

Mr. ATKINS. I object to debate. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks this is not a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I move concurrence in the amendment of the 
Senate. 0 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 10, noes 35. 

So the motion to concur was not eed to. 

Mr. REED. I submit to the Speaker as a parliamentary inquiry, 
what would be the effect of rejecting this motion to strike ont, and 
then retain that which the Senate have inserted as an additional sec- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. It is not for the Chair to determine that point. 

Mr. REED. It is a matter it seems that ought to be taken into 
consideration in connection with the other amendment. It would 
seem proper that they should be considered together. 

The SPEAKER. They are regarded as separate amendments. 

The thirty-sixth amendment was non-concurred in. 

The thirty-seventh amendment was read, as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Navy shall appoint a commission, to consist of three 
ns, one of whom shall be appointed from the line officers and one from the 

staff officers of the Navy, and one from civil life, which commission shall consider 
and report to the next session of C upon the question whether it is advis- 
able to sell any of the navy-yards, and, if so, which; and as to each of said yards 
said commission shall report as to its cost, its area, its present value, including in 
separate items the valne of the land, structures, machinery, and other eee 
property; the depth of water at the yard, and whether it remains and will remain 
at such depth, or will require expense to keep o its water communication; its 
condition as to being in working order or otherwise; the condition and value of its 
plant in the different departments; its advantages and disadvantages as a naval 
station, and for the construction of vessels; its probable value for other purposes, 
in case the yard is discontinued ; whether there is any demand for the for mer- 
cantile or other purposes; whether it can probably be sold, and at what price, in 
case of discontinuance ; the annual cost during each of the past fifteen years of main- 
taining it; the value of what it has produced daring each of said years, so far as 
it can be ascertained; its value or necessity for purposes of defense on that part 
of the coast where it is situated, or in general, and also as regards any city in its 
vicinity; and any other facts which such commission may deem ul or advis- 
able to report in regard to this question. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to concur in that amendment. I believe 
the motion is debatable. 

The SPEAKER. It isnot; the Chair will submit the motion to the 
House. 

The amendment was concurred in. x 

The thirty-eighth amendment was non-concurred in. 

The thirty-ninth amendment was read, as follows: 

In line 452 insert rent of rooms for naval dispensary.” 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I move concurrence in that amend- 


ment. 
The amendment was concurred in. 


The next amendment, No. 40, in line 454, was read, as follows: 

Strike out 20“ and insert 15.“ 

Mr. RANDALL. I move to concur in that amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The forty-first amendment was non-concurred in. 

The forty-second amendment was read, as follows: 

Provided, Nothing herein contained shall deprive the Sec of the authority 
to order repairs of 1 5 damaged in foreign waters or on the high seas, so far as 
may be necessary to bring them home. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I move concurrence in that amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment, No. 43, was read, as follows: 

Insert in line 501, after the word “authorized,” wat a total cost, when fally 
completed, not to exceed the amount estimated by the late naval advisory board 
for such vessels." 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Imove to concur in that amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. : 

The forty-fourth amendment was read, as follows: 

After the word having, in line 504, insert as near as may be.“ 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I move concurrence in that amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The forty-fifth and forty-sixth amendments were read, as follows: 

Before the word armed.“ in line 512, insert the words adapted to be; and 
also, before the word “ armed,” in line 520, insert the same words. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I move concurrence in these amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were concurred it. 

Amendment No. 47 was read, as follows: 

Strike out in line 527 the words “ naval board of advice survey and insert 
“naval advisory board.” 

Mr. ATKINS. I move to concur in that amendment. 
a change of a name which seems proper. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Amendment No. 48 was read, as follows: 

Before the word "experts," in line 536, insert the word as; so that it will read 
and two persons of established reputation and standing as experts, &c. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Imove toconcurin that amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Amendment No. 49 was read, as follows: 

Strike out in lines 536 and 537 the words “ science and in the arts of ship-build- 
ing, steam-engineering, and naval ordnance " and insert “naval or marine con- 
struction.” * 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I move to concur in that amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Amendment No. 50, in Iine 541, was read, as follows: 

Strike out “ fifty and insert eleven; " so that it will read 511,000.“ 


Mr. RANDALL. I move to concur in that amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Amendment No. 51 was read, as follows: 

Insert in line 546, after the word “armament,” the words nor in any contract 
for the same.” 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I move to concur. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Amendment No. 52 was read, as follows: 

Strike out, after the word contractor, in line 560, the words but shall in all 
things be subject to the order and direction of said Secretary.” 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I move to concur. 

The amendment was conc in. 

Amendment No. 53 was non-concurred in. 

Amendment No. 54 was read, as follows: 

Insert after the word “cause,” in line 586, the words , either of; so that it 
will read “the aang? Se the Navy is hereby authorized to cause either of the 
said cruising vessels,” &c. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I move to concur in that amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Amendment No. 55 was read, as follows: 

— in line 592, after the word proper,“ the words public advertisement 
and, 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I move to concur in the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Amendment No. 56 was read, as follows: 

Strike out, in line 601, the word exceeding,” and insert less than. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Amendment No. 57 was read, as follows: 

Strike out the words Secretary of the Navy shall ooh gS facts to Con 
with a statement of the amount which in his opinion should be paid to su r 
son,” and insert contractor shall bind himself to discharge the Government 
all liability on account of such adoption and use.” 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I move to concur in that amend- 
ment. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 49. 

1725 HEWITT, of New York. No quorum has voted. I demand 
tellers. 

Mr. Hewitt, of New York, and Mr. Hiscock were appointed tell- 
ers. 


It is simply 
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The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 37, noes 


51 


So (no further count being demanded) the amendment was non- 
concurred in, 

Amendment No. 58 was read, as follows: 

Strike out, in line 617, the words “ board of advice and survey” and insert “the 
naval advisory board.” 
Mr. RANDALL. Thatamendment ought to be concurred in. 
The amendment was concurred in. 
Amendment No. 59 was read, as follows: 


Strike out. in line 633, the words two millions two hundred thousand dollars” 
and insert one million six hundred thousand dollars.” 


Mr. ATKINS. I move concurrence. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Amendment No. 60 was read, as follows: 

Strike out, in line 629, ‘‘ one million” and insert four hundred thousand.” 


Mr. ATKINS. I move to concur. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Amendment No. 61 was read, as follows: 

Insert in line 640, after the word amount,“ the words or so much thereof as 
may be necessary.’ 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Amendment No. 62 was read, as follows: 

Strike out, in line 643, the word “ to” and insert under the board of construc- 
tion and repair.” 

Mr. ATKINS. I move to concur. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Amendment No. 63 was read, as follows: 

Strike out, in line 645, the word and. 


The committee recommend concurrence, with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

After the word Terror,” in page 647, insert the words “ with such necessary 
attachments and appliances as render redocking of ships unnecessary.” 

The amendment was concurred in with the amendment. 

Amendment No. 64 was as follows: 

Strike out the words Bormans in line 647, as follows: To the completion of 
the engines and machinery of said vessels as he may, on examination, think most 
expedient and best for the interest of the service ;” insert: That no further 
steps shall be taken or contracts entered into or #pproved for the repairs or com- 
pletion of any of the four iron-clads aforesaid until the further order of Congress ; 
pnd the nav: yn Mand Brig created by this actis directed to report in detail by 
the Ist day of December, 1882. as to the om and e orc undertaking 
and completing the engines, armor, and armaments of said iron-clads, and whether 
any changes in the original plan or plans should be made, together with the cost of 
the com fetion of each according to the plans recommended, if the completion of 
any of them is recommended.“ 

The committee recommend concurrence, with an amendment as 
follows: 

Add to the end of the paragraph the words and the said secretary shall trans- 
mit such report to Congress at its next session with his recommendations thereon.” 

The amendment with an amendment was concurred in. 

Amendment No. 65 was concurred in. 

Amendment No. 66 was read, as follows: 

Strike out, beginning with line 665, the words Provided, That all plans for the 
completion of the armor and armament of the said iron-clad vessels provided for 
in this bill shall be submitted to the board of advice and survey created by this 
act for its approval or disapproval.” 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 
ment. y 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Amendment No. 67 was read, as follows: 


For the purchase of one testing-machine for making tests of plating iron, &c., 
000. 


Mr. BAYNE. I move toconcur. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendment No. 68 was non-concurred in. 

Amendment No. 69 was read, as follows: 

On page 37, section 2, line 13, strike out the following: All such stores and su 
plies as shall be found by boards of appraisers to be unserviceable for use in the 

‘avy shall be condemned and sold in the manner hereinafter provided for the sale 

of old materials, and the proceeds thereof, after deducting the cost of such ap- 
praisal, condemnation, and sale, shall be paid into the Treasury,“ and insert in lieu 
thereof, as follows:“ The Secretary of the Navy shall report the same to Congress 
at its next session.” 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to concur. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 40, noes 51. 

So (further count vot being called for) the amendment was non- 
concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 70, 71, and 72 were non-concurred in. 

Aniendment numbered 73 was read, as follows: 

On page 41, section 3, line 10, add these words: 

Wie also the duration of such service, beyond which time it shall not con- 
ue. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move to concur. 

The question being taken, there were —ayes 23, noes 37. 

So (further count not being called for) the amendment was non- 
concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 74, 75, and 76 were non-concurred in. 

Mr. ROBESON moved to reconsider the several votes of concur- 
rence and non-concurrence in amendments of the Senate; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


I move concurrence in that amend- 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS AND BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled joint reso- 
lutions and bills of the following titles; when the Speakersigned the 
same: 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 122) requiring the Publie Printer to 

ublish certain decisions of the First Comptroller of the Treasury 
artment ; 
oint resolution (H. R. No. 220) to furnish the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD to each State and Territorial library; 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 269) providing for additional copies of 
the Revised Statutes for the use of the Interior Department ; 

A bill (S. No. 979) regulating fees and the practice in extradition 
cases ; 

A bill (S. No. 1120) for the relief of Eugene B. Allen; and 

A bill (S. No. 1845) to authorize the Postmaster-General to extend 
the mail service in certain cases, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. SyMpson, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed, with amendments in which 
the concurrence of the House was requested, a joint resolution and 
bill of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. ee) for the printing of additional copies 
of House Executive Document No. 47 and subsequent land laws; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 720) to fix the compensation of the master armorer 
at the national armory in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution and bills of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 280) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan tents to the Washington Light Infantry Corps; 

A biil (H. R. No. 5222) to restore the Fort Benton military reserva- 
tion to the public domain, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4460) to authorize the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a suitable building for the United States district court 
and post-office and other Government offices at the city of Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 2402) to quiet title to certain land in Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a joint 
resolution and bill of the following titles; in which the concurrence 
of the House was requested : 

Joint resolution (S. R. No. 100) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to supply tents to the annual muster of the State militia of Kansas; 


an 

A bill (S. No. 2171) to remove the political disabilities of Frank 
C. Armstrong, of Maryland. 

The message further announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House to bills of the following titles: 

A bill (S. No. 50) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to dis- 

of certain lands adjacent to the town of Pendleton, in the State 
of Oregon, belonging to the Umatilla Indian reservation, and for 
other 1 an 

A vill (S. No. 101) for the relief of G. W. Thompson and others. 

The message also announced that the Senate had adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution; in which the concurrence of the House was 
requested : 

Resolved by the Senate, (the House concurring.) That the proceedings of the Amer- 
ican forestry convention held at Cincinnati in April, 1877, be printed under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Agriculture, and that 5,000 additional copies be 
printed, of which 1,300 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 2,600 copies for the 
use of the House, and 1,100 copies for the use of the Commissioner of Agriculture. 


INTERVENTION BETWEEN CHILI AND PERU. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to whom was referred a resolution of the House relative to 
certain missing papers from the files of the Department of State, and 
also directing inquiries to be made as to the connection of one or more 
ministers plenipotentiary of the United States with business trans- 
actions in which the intervention of the United States was requested 
between Chili and Peru, submitted aresolution; which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the Honse Calendar, and ordered 
to be printed. 

JAPANESE INDEMNITY FUND. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I rise to make a privileged report. 
I present the report of a committee of conference. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the N votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 1052) entitled An act in relation 
to the Japanese indemnity fund.“ having met, after full and free conference have 


we CHAS. G. WILLIAMS, 
W. W. RICE 
P. V. DEUSTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
T. F. BAYARD, 
W. WIN DOM. 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I move that the House further 


insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendments and ask for 
another committee of conference, 
The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as conferees Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Rick of Massachusetts, and Mr. DEUSTER of Wis- 
consin. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House now proceed to the con- 
sideration of business on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] 
rises to present a privileged resolution. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senate concurring,) That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives declare their 
respective Houses adjourned sine die at twelve o'clock, noon, Friday, August 4, 
1882. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I move the adoption of that resolution. 

Mr. BROWNE. I move to refer the resolution to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER proceeded to put the question on Mr. BROWNE’S 
motion. 

Mr. HISCOCK addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from New 
York rise ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I was about to make the suggestion that I believe 
at this stage of the session that resolution should be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The House is dividing. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 35, noes 47. 

So (further count not being called for) the motion to refer the 
resolution to the Committee on Ways and Means was not agreed to. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 49, noes 45, 

Mr. RANDALL. [call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 32 members voting therefor. 

Mr. RANDALL. If gentlemen will consent, it will save time to 
have the vote by yeas and nays taken on the passage of the resolu- 
tion rather than on the motion to refer. 

Mr. HISCOCK. This resolution fixes the date of adjournment 
on Thursday. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, sir; it fixes it on Friday at twelve o'clock. 
That gives ample time. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hiscock] allow the vote to be taken on the passage or rejec- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. HASKELL. I hope the motion to refer will not be with- 
drawn. It is the usual practice to refer such a resolution to a com- 


mittee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to reconsider the vote by which the yeas 
and nays were ordered. I think there is no use of consuming time 
with the yeas and nays unless we can have them on the passage of 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER put the question on the motion to reconsider, and 
declared it bag to. 

Mr. KNOTT. Can we have the yeas and nays upon that? 

Mr. RANDALL. Is it the understanding that we will have the 
yeas and nays on the passage of the resolution ? 

Mr. ROBESON. I would like to ask a question of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania if he will permit me. It is whether, when we 
have four bills in conference, the House wishes to tie itself so that it 
will adjourn whether the Senate agrees or not, or if it would not be 
better to have that question referred to the appropriate committee ? 

Mr. RANDALL. That is in the nature ofan argument. We have 
been here so long and done so little, I think some such spur as this 
should be given to those who apparently want to stay longer. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I say we have been here so long and done so 
much that I feel very well content, 

Mr. RANDALL. That depends on the way you look at it. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I wish to ask a question of the gentleman 
from New Jersey or the gentleman from New York, whether they do 
not both believe it is just as competent for Congress to determine 
to-day it will adjourn at noon on Friday, without doing any injus- 
tice to those four appropriation bills, as it is to fix Friday two weeks 
as the day of adjournment? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will answer that question. For myself I be- 
lieve that it is entirely feasible for this House to adjourn on Friday 
next; but I do not propose to put it in the power of the Senate at 
this time to coerce the House into concessions in committees of con- 
ference. 

And I desire to say another word, as the subject has been referred 
to by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. CANNON, ] my coll è on 
the Committee on Appropriations, that so far as the legislative ap- 
propriation bill is concerned but one provision of that bill remains 
now open. That provision remains open use the conferees on 
the part of the House have for a week past solicited a meeting with 
the conferees on the part of the Senate and have been denied. 

This House also differs with the Senate upon only one proposition 
in the ee We bill, and that is the proposition to 
pay mileage to the Senate for the extra session, I have in this House 


twice made the motion to recede from the position the House had 
taken and to concur in the Senate amendment, which would close up 
action on that bill; and twice the House has voted that down. Now 
so far as that proposition is concerned, I do not propose to put itin 
the power of the Senate to say that that bill may fail because Con- 
gress has determined to F on a particular day. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Will the gentleman permit a question ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Canoni 

Mr. BLACKBURN. As the chairman of the House conferees, is 
not the gentleman thoronghly satisfied that if this House shall de- 
termine and the Senate shall agree to adjourn this session on Friday 
next, the only question of difference between the two Houses upon 
the deficiency bill, which as he has stated is the question of mileage 
for the extra session, will be promptly yielded by the Seuate? 

Mr. HISCOCK. So far as that is concerned I will say that I un- 
derstand from certain Senators that they are willing to recede, and 
from certain other Senators that they will never recede. Now, I 
believe that this House is as capable of settling this question of 
adjournment as the Senate. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Does the gentleman believe that there can be 
found in the other branch of Congress a single Senator who will as- 
sume the nsibility of allowing that bill to fail unless he gets 
mileage for the extra session ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. So far as Senators are concerned who are 
ent in insistin 5 upon the payment of mileage, the relations of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. PRACE BURN] with them are far more 
intimate and close than mine; because the objections to an agree- 
ment, as I understand it, come from his side of the Senate. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I do not so understand it, but on the contrary 
I understand that both sides of the Senate alike are demanding it. 

Mr. KASSON. It is certainly customary, Mr. Speaker, to allow a 
little debate on an important cuestion of this sort, and I ask per- 
mission to speak for a moment on the part of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1 desire to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL, } 
or any gentleman on the other side of the House who may feel au- 
thorized to answer the question, whether he thinks it is the duty 
of the House to adjourn before some final action has been taken by 
the Senate on the bill for the reduction of unnecessary taxation. 
[Laughter.] I do not wonder that gentlemen on the other side 
smile, and smile aloud, at the idea that anybody should doubt the 
fact that they have endeavored in this body and the other to thwart 
the passage at this session of any bill for the reduction of taxation. 

Now, sir, let me say in regard to adjournment, expressing my 
opinion as a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, that this 

ouse ought not to pass any resolution for adjournment until de- 
cided action has been taken in the Senate, so that no misconstruction 
can arise as to the pu of the other body either to reject or 
adopt the bill for the . of taxation. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I will answer the gentleman if he will per- 
mit me. 

Mr. KASSON. I will be glad to have the gentleman do so. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I desire to tell him that the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of this House, [Mr. KELLEY, j who 
has left the city not to return any more during this session, as I 
understand 

Mr. KASSON. That is an error, 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Informed me that the taxation bill now before 
the Senate would not be acted on until the next December session. 

Mr. KASSON. I must say that I have no such information from 
the chairman of my committee. : 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I have his authority to say so. 

Mr. KASSON. And I think he has not authorized any declaration 
in public of any such purpose. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. KELLEY made that statement to me, and 
not in private. 

Mr. SON. On the floor of the House 7 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Not through the RECORD. 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to say that whoever has made that state- 
ment, no action of the Committee on Ways and Means has been the 
foundation of that declaration. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I never suspected that it was. 

Mr. KASSON. Then I will go back and say that the member who 
insists on drawing taxes from the people that the executive branch 
of the Government even declares officially it does not want, and re- 
fuses to reduce taxation when such reduction is positively urged by 
the Executive messages, will be shown by his going on record in 
favor of an adjournment of this session 1 to any final action on 
the bill for the reducing of taxes. I will not so vote. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman’s voice should have been raised 
in the direction which he indicates in the Republican caucus which 
was held at an early period in the session. 

Mr. KASSON. It was so raised, and raised early and promptly. 

Mr. RANDALL. And I regret without success, 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of ois. And the gentleman was voted 


down. 

Mr. KASSON. And I was supported by the caucus. 

Several members, amid groai confusion, addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must insist on having order. Nomem- 
ber can be recognized until the House is in order. 


rsist- 
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Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I wish to know whether the pend- 
ing question is not upon the demand of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Knorr] for the yeas and nays, and whether that ques- 
tion is debatable? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
sidered. 

The SPEAKER. The penais question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] to refer the resolution to 
the Committee on 3 On that question the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. KNorr,] as the Chair understands, has de- 
manded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOTT. The gentleman from Illinois moved to reconsider the 
vote by which the yeas and nays were ordered and I demanded the 
yeas and nays on his motion. We might as well have a direct vote 
as go way around Robin Hood’s barn. 

eSPEAKER, The Chair did not understand the gentleman from 
Kentucky to demand the yeas and nays on the motion to reconsider, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I withdraw the motion. 

The SPEAKER, The motion has been put and carried. 

Mr. SPRINGER. LIunderstand that the gentleman from Kentucky 
demands the yeas and nays on that motion. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the gentleman from 
Kentucky to demand the yeas and nays on the motion to reconsider, 
but to makea second demand for the yeas and nays on the motion to 
refer, after the result of the motion to reconsider been declared. 

Mr. KNOTT. Idemanded the yeasandna upon the motion of the 

entleman from Illinois to reconsider imm tey upon that motion 
ing made. The gentleman from Illinois, as understand, now 
withdraws that motion. 

The SPEAKER. Then the yeas and nays will be considered as 
ordered 

A MEMBER. On what? 

The SPEAKER. On the motion of the gentleman from New York. 
This debate has proceeded because there seemed to be no objection to 
it. The yeas and nays have been ordered upon the motion of the 
gentleman from New York to refer the resolution to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. CANNON, I have been standing here trying to catch the eye 
of the Speaker for ten or fifteen minutes. 

The SPEAKER. For „ 

Mr. CANNON. I want to unanimous consent to speak a min- 


ute upon this question. 
The SPEAKER, If there be no objection the gentleman will pro- 


ceed. . 
Mr. WISE, of Virginia, I object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 90, nays 77, not 
voting 122; as follows: 


1882. 


The vote ordering the yeas and nays was recons 


YEAS—90. 
Aldrich, Dingley. Lynch, Robinson, Jas. S. 
Atkins, Ellis. ‘Mackey, Shallenberger, 
Bayne, Errett, McKinley, > “= 
Bingham, Farwell, Sewell S. Miller, Shultz, 
Bowman, Fisher, urch, Smalls, 
z 8 Well ¥ —.— J. Hyatt 
rowne, uenther, N p 75 
es Hammond, John Parker. 9 5 
uck, Harris, ‘ayson, omas, 
Burrows, Julius C. Haseltine, Peelle, Townsend, Amos 
Butterworth, Haskell, Peirce, gres 
Calkins, Hepburn, Pound, pdegraff, J. T. 
Candler, Hil, Prescott, mer, 
„5 ee T. 
Jarpenter, t an Ae 
rapo, Horr, Rice, John B. Ward, 
Cullen, Hubbell, Rice, Theron M. Wi 
— — z daa te Bice, William W. went, 
Wes, ones, te, 
n. a Richardson, D. P. Williams, Chas. G 
De Motte, Ketcham, Ritchie, Wilson. 
Deuster, Le Fevre, Robeson, 
Dezendorf, i Robinson, Geo. D. 
NAY—77. 
Anderson, Dibrell, Latham, r Otho R. 
Armfield, x Leedom, th, A. Herr 
Atherton, Manning, Talbott, 
aed Forney, McClure, P. B. 
Blackburn, Fulkerson, McCoid, T R. W. 
Bliss. " McKenzie, Tucker, 
uchanan, George, MeLane, Turner, Henry G 
Buckner, ees 1 7 Me 5 Oscar 
abell, Hammo. Mills, pdegraff, Thomas 
Caldwoll, Hardy, Mntehler, Upson, 
Carlisle, Harmer, $ Oates, Vance, 
Cassidy, Harris, Heury 8. Warner, 
‘Chapman, Hatch, Phel Washburn, 
Clements, Hewitt, Abram S. dati, W. 
Colerick, Hoblitzell, Š Whitthorne,” 
Converse, House, Ro i 
Cox, William R. Hutchins, Robinson, Wm. E. Wise, George D. 
Cravens, Jones, James K. ý 
Culberson, Klotz, es, 
Cutts, Knott, Simonton, 
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NOT VOTING—122. 

Aiken, Dowd, King, Ryan, 
Barbour, Dugro, Lacey, Scoville, 
Beach Dwight’ Paio Shackelford, 
Belford, Ermentront, Lord, z Singleton, Jas. W. 
Belmont, Farwell, Chas. B. Lowe, Skinner, 
Beltzhoover, Flower, Marsh, Smith, Dietrich C. 
Bisbee, Frost, Martin, Sparks, 
Black, Geddes, Mason, Spaulding, 
ee aa Gibson, fs eck Speer, 
Blan : 00) er, 
Blount, Gront, Miles, Steele, 
Bragg, Money, Stephens, 
Brewer, enbergh. Moore, Stoc r, 
Burrows, Jos. II. Hazelton, orey, Stone, 
Camp, j Morrison, Taylor, 
Campbell, Henderson, Morse, 8 Wm. G. 
Caswell, er’ . Van 
Chace, Herndon, Moulton, Van Voor 
Clardy, Hewitt, G. W. Muldrow, Wadswo: 
Clark, oge, Neal, Wait, 
Cobb, Hooker, Nolan, Walker, 
Cook, Houk, Orth, West, 
Cornell, Hubbs, Pacheco, j Thomas 
Covington, * Humphrey, Paul; Willits, 
Cox, mel S. J Pettibone, Wi 00 R. 
Crowley, Jones, Phineas Phister, w Benjamin 

i orgensen, Ranney, Wood, Walter A. 
Davidson, Joyce, Richardson, J.S. Young. 
Davis, Sores R. Kelley, a 
Davis, Lowndes H. Kenna, Russell, 


So the resolution was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
During the roll-call the following pairs were announced 1 from the 

Clerk’s desk: 

. JONES, of New Jersey, with Mr. HERBERT. 

Mr. HEILMAN with Mr. BLAND. 

Mr. McCorp with Mr. CLARK. 

LINDSEY with Mr. Lapp. 

HUMPHREY with Mr. BRAGG. 

HALL with Mr. Wise of Pennsylvania. 

Huvsss with Mr. SHACKELFORD. 

Bann with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

STONE with Mr. Hewitt of Alabama. 

YouneG with Mr. Crarpy. 

ORTH with Mr. SPARKS. 

THOMPSON, of Iowa, with Mr. Cook. 

SCRANTON with Mr. BEACH. 

CORNELL with Mr. Down. 

HAMMOND, of New York, with Mr. PHISTER. 

GEDDES with Mr. NEAL. 

Mason with Mr. MONEY. 

Grovut-with Mr. SrocKsLaGER. 

. MILES with Mr. SINGLETON of Illinois, 

Mr, UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa, with Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Caro- 


5 
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STEELE with Mr. Conn. 

CASWELL with Mr. MOULTON. 

. BELTZHOOVER with Mr. MCCOOK. 

. RUSSELL with Mr. SPEER. 

. CHACE with Mr. SCOVILLE. 

. MOORE with Mr. Matson: 

. SMITH, of Illinois, with Mr. MORSE. 
. PETTIBONE with Mr. ATHERTON. 

. MORRISON with Mr. KELLEY, 

. GODSHALK with Mr. AIKEN. 

. Houk with Mr. COVINGTON. 

. Lacey with Mr. BENJAMIN Woop. 
. FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. MULDROW. 
Corrs with Mr. KENNA. 

. NOLAN with Mr. DWIGHT. 

. BREWER with Mr. HARDENBERGH. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT with Mr. JADWIN. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. Iam announced as paired with Mr. 
RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. I was paired some days ago on 
one vote, but that pan aas ong since expired. 

Mr. CALKINS. I was paired with Mr. BARBOUR, but that pair is 
at an end, and I have voted. 

On motion of Mr. CALKINS, by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the names was dispensed with. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 


EVENING SESSION VACATED. 
Mr. ROBESON. I move, by unanimous consent, that the session 


for this evening be vacated. 
The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CALKINS. I move that the House proceed to the considera- 
tion of business upon the Speaker’s table. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 74, noes 22. 

Mr. ATKINS. No quorum has voted. 

The § er appointed as tellers Mr. CALKINS and Mr. ATKINS. 

Mr. POUND. In the interest of good order and safe legislation I 
think the House should ajourn; and if the tellers will yield the floor 
I will make that motion. 
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The House 
Mr. TOWNS , of 
the House do now adjourn. 

The House further divided; and there were—ayes 42, noes 56. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for 


orts. 
EA. SPRINGER. I rise to make a privileged report from the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 3 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize privileged reports. 
HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION APPROVED. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. PRUDEN, 
one of his secretaries, announced that the President had approved 
and signed bills and a joint resolution of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. No. 1048) granting an increase of pension to Bernard 


ain divided ; and the tellers reported ayes 86, noes 22. 


inois. No quorum has voted, and I move 


Brady ; y 
An act (H. R. No. 2872) to increase the pension of James Haw- 
orne ; 
An act (H. R. No. 2104) granting a pension to Mrs. Electa L. Bald- 


win; : 
An act (H. R. No. 8855 2 a pension to Ellen Gillespie; 

An act Gl. R. No. 5809) for the relief of Jacob Humble; 

An act (H. R. No. 1543) granting a pension to Albert O. Miller, 
and for other . ge . ; 

An act (H. R. No. 6514) making appropriations for the payment or 
invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes ; f 

An act (H. R. No. 5388) to fix the times for holding terms of the 
circuit and district courts of the United States in northern dis- 
trict of Ohio ; Wi 

An act (H. R. No. 4174) for the erection of a public building at 
Marquette — s P : 

An act (H. R. No. 4178) to authorize the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a suitable building for a post-office and other Government 
offices in the city of Scranton, Pennsylvania ; 

An act (H. R. No. 1873) for the relief of Patrick Sullivan ; 

An act (H. R. No. 2374 5 to certain parties right of way 
over lands and waters of the United States; 

An act (H. R. No. 1858) to provide additional industrial 51 
schools for Indian youth, and authorizing the use of unoccupied mil- 
itary barracks for such purposes; 

An act (H. R. No. 864) granting a pension to Amanda J. McFad- 


den; 
An act (H. R. No. 3509) granting a pension to David T. Stephen- 


son; 
An act (H. R. No. 6739) for the relief of Lucretia R. Garfield; and 
Joint resolution (H. R. No. 271) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan twenty-five wall-tents to the colony of Russian Hebrew refu- 
gees at Cimarron, Foote County, Kansas. 


PUBLICATION OF THE TENTH CENSUS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I desire now, Mr. Speaker, to submit the follow- 
in gg report from the Committee on Printing. 

. Nr. REED. Is not the regular order the motion to go to the Speak - 
er's table? 


Mr. SPRINGER. This is a privileged report. z ; 

Mr. REED. Itis not privileged to come in while we are dividing. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair entertained the motion to go to the 
Speaker’s table, as no objection was made to it, somewhat out of its 


regular order. 
r. REED. But we are dividing on that question now. 

The SPEAKER. Tellers were ordered upon the question and have 
withdrawn, no quorum having voted upon it. A motion to adjourn 
has intervened, and was voted down. The privileged matter is 
now in order as presented by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. C S. To simplify the * I withdraw the motion 
to go to business on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask now the consideration of the bill (S. No. 
2151) to provide for the publication of the Tenth Census. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read. It is as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the reports of the Tenth Census of the United States be 
prin’ and that 10,000 additional ee be printed, of which 3,000 shall be for the 
use of the Senate, 6,000 for the use of the House of Representatives, and 1,000 for 
the use of the De ent of the Interior. 

That, in addition to the above, 20,000 ies of the re 
goes of which 6,000 shall be for the use of the Senate, 

ouse of resentatives, and 2,000 for the use of the 

That 20,000 additional copies of the report on 
soe copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 

louse, and 2,000 copies for the use of the 

That 10,000 additional ies of the re on man 

ted, of which 3,000 ioe shall be the use of the Senate, 6,000 aopa for 
euso of the House of Representatives, and 1,000 copies for the use of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Also, that 15,000 additional copies of the report on the history of the national 
loan be printed for the use of the Treasury Department. 

Also, That 1,500 aditional copies of the report on fish and fisheries be printed 


for the use of the Fish 
And rinted, and that 100,000 


on population be 
000 for the use of the 
ent of the Interior, 


„also, that the compendium of the Tenth Census be ps 
additional copies be printed, of which 30,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 


60,000 


Na ies for the use of the House, and 10,000 copies for the use of tho Depart- 
ment o 


e Interior, 

And in order to avoid duplication in the distribution of these documents, and to 
secure complete sets to libraries and other public institutions, the additional copies 
herein ordered, arn those ordered for the Treasury Department and for the 

h Commission, be delivered to the document-rooms of the Department of the 
terior; and the Secretary of the Interior shall distribute those ordered for the 
use of Co as follows: in sets to each of such fifteen libraries and other pabuis 
institutions or individuals as shall be named to him for this purpose by each Sen- 
ator, and to each of such ten libraries and other public institutions or individuals. 
as shall be named to him for this purpose Representative and 3 
and in volumes to Senators and Represen es or such other parties as shall be 
2 by Senators, Representatives, and Delegates until the quota of each 
be exhausted: Provided, That one copy of each volume shall, on its reception 
from the Public Printing Office, be transmi to each ‘Representative, 
and Delegate in Congress: And provided further, 
be sent to any library or individual on the request of any 
House of Representatives until both Senator and Member shall be notified that 
they have named the same library or individual: And Further, That the 
receiving the work apa the orderof a member of gress shall be informed 
y the Secretary of the Interior upon whose request it is supplied. And the Sec- 
miy of the Interior shall report to Con at its next seesion the names and 
locations of the libraries and other public institutions designated to receive these 
reports under the pro of this bill. 

And the sum of $678,624.61, or so much thereof as may be necessary to defray 
the cost of the above-named printing and binding, be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 


Mr. SPRINGER. I will ask that the report of the Committee on 
1 be printed in the RECORD. It is not nec to read it 
now. ere is a correction at the bottom of the first page, which I 
have entered in the report. The amount appropriated by the bill is. 
$678,624.61 instead of what is printed in the report. 

As stated by the gentleman from New York, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, there was no appropriation made in 
the regular appropriation bills for carrying on the public printing 
that included in the estimates the printing of these census reports. 
Therefore it was n in providing for their 7 884 to make 
an appropriation to cover the cost. The report, which I have asked 
to be printed in the RECORD, contains a detailed account of the 
various items of expenditure involved in the bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. That report ought to be read. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The SS from Pennsylvania desires to 
have the reportread. I ask therefore that it be read for the informa- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would like to make an inquiry. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let the report be read first and that will answer 
many inquiries. A 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The House committee adopt the following portions of the report of the Senate 
committee on this bill: 

The Tenth Census is doubtless the most extensive and complete that has been 

more comprehensive in its scope, more minute in its details. Its rej 1 
constitute a wonderful exhibition of the population, the resources, the accumulated 
wealth, and the varied industries of the country. Its preparation has been labo- 
rious and costly. The results of the work can be made available only by general 
Lan iio among the public libraries, and, to a considerable extent, among indi- 

8. 

Of course it has not been possible for the members of the committee to examine 
with any degree of minuteness the voluminons reports that have been sent to the 
Government Printing Office, which include only a ion of the work. The com- 
mittee have been obli to rely upon the reputation and the representations of 
— two 5 and distinguished statisticians under whose direction the work 

n orm 

“It 8 been objected that some of the compilations, interesting in 
themselves, do not properly belong to the enumeration of the census, and that 
they swell the series of reports to berets Alpe gerber The committee, while 
feeling the force of this objection, and thinking that some of this work might have 
been omitted without great disadvantage to the value of the series of reports, do 
not feel authorized to recommend that their publication be withheld. The expense: 
of their preparation has been incurred and the work executed under the super- 


intendence of able and accomplished specialists. To refuse the comparatively 


small costof prin a reasonable number of them would render useless all the: 
cost of their on, and they add highly interesting and valuable information 
m the 8 on which they treat. 


u evertheless, upon consultation with 
olonel Seaton, now the head of the Census Bureau, it has been decided that while 
no report or essay shall be omitted, the a ate can be condensed from 18,000 


pages to 15,000, securing a very consid e reduction in cost without loss of 
terest or value. 


“The ttee therefore recommend that the ‘usual number’ of the com- 


tions can be ordered if found desirab 


* * * * 
Tue entire cost of the publication recommended in the bill which accompanies: 
this report is $678,624.61. 


Estimates of the cost of printing and binding the Tenth Census. 


For composition, corrections, and stereotyping the whole series of 

reports, making 15,000 pages......-.-..- on e e ee $126, 599 70 

For engraving the same, not yet execute. 5, 000 
141, 599 70 

For printing, paper, and binding the regular number, 1,900 sets 62, 407 
204, 007 20 

For printing, — and binding 10,000 sets $278, 250 

For printing illustrations for 10,000 sets 50, 000 00 228 250 00 
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Total cost of composition, corrections, , engraving, - 
work, paper, binding, and printing — 0.000 sets and 1,900 


The cost of printing additional sets, $32.82. 
For 20,000 additional copies of the volume on population, (cost per vol- 


ume, 81.87) .. „„ „ „„ 444 ene nee „ „„ N, 587 52 
For a ditional copies of the volume on agriculture, (cost per vol- i 3 
For 10,000 additional copies of the volume on manufactures and me- 

chanics, (cost per volume, $1)... .------------------+---++=- —.— 10, 188 22 
For compact ition, Reg poas, 8 — ie compendium ..--. 6, 1s po 
For printing, , &e., the number, 1,900 copies 
For punting, Paper, and binding 100,000 additional dhe meta AA 48, 237 00 
Total cost of Sompo, Lii a , corrections, printing, paper, 

Dindin „ engraving and 1 g r with the regular num- 

bers, 1h 000 sete, ,000 of the volume on agriculture, 20,000 of the vol- 

ume on population, 10,000 of the volume on man me- 

chanics, and 100,000 volumes of the compendium. .......-.-.-------- 671, 356 81 
For 1,500 copies of the census report on for the Fish Commissioner. 2, 978 00 
For 6,000 copies of the history of the loan in the census re- 

ports, for the Treasury Department 4, 289 80 

e e E 678, 624 61 


The bill provides a system of distribution which is intended to secure these val- 
uable publications in complete sets to public libraries, as well as to individuals, 
The provision on this subject is as follows : 

a Nhat in order to avoid duplication in the distribution of these documents, and 
to secure complete sets to libraries and other public institutions, the additional 
copies herein ordered, 5 those ordered for the 8 Department and 
for the Fish Commission, be delivered to the document. rooms of the Department 
of the Interior; and the Secretary of the Interior shall distribute those ordered 

as follows: in sets to each of such fifteen libraries and 


individuals as shall be named to him for this purpose e by each Representative and 
Delegate, ves or such other es 


hall be designated by Senators, Representatives, and 
pate ail be exhausted : Provided, That one copy of eac 


copies ai fp bres — to * 
or member of the House o 
be notified that they have named the same lib or individual: And provided 
Surther, That the party receiving the work upon order of a member of Con- 
‘gress shall be 8 by the Secretary of the Interior upon whose est it is 
supplied. And the Secretary of the Interior shall Bae et to C its next 
session the names and locations of the libraries : peg tae institutions 
designated to receive these reports under the provisions of bill.“ 


Mr. ANDERSON. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Before that is done I wish to offer an amendment 
to the text of the bill in order to perfect it. The estimates for print- 
ing, as embraced in that report, make a provision for 6,000 copies of 
the history of the national loan contained in the census report for 
the Treasury Department, and embrace an item of $4,289.80 to pro- 
vide for the cost. 

The bill itself, however, provides for pne 15,000 copies. I 
move to strike out the word “fifteen,” in line 23 of the bill, and in- 
sert the word “six ;” so that it will read six thousand additional 
copies of the report on the history of the national loan,” &c., that 
number being sufficient for the Treasury Department. 

The amendment was a; to. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire to offer an additional section to 
the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have an amendment to offer to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will entertain the amendment to the 
text of the bill before the additional section proposed by the gen- 
tleman from New York is considered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to move an amendment to strike out 
all that portion of the bill which changes the present system of the 
distribution of these documents. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send his amendment to the 
desk. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to strike out the words contained in 
the bill beginning with line 35, down to and including line 64. 

The SPEAKER The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And in order to avoid duplication in the distribution of these documents, and 
to secure complete sets to libraries and other public institutions, the additional 
copies herein ordered, exceptin; ordered for th 
for the Fish Commission, be delivered to the document-rooms of the Department 


of the 8 the Secretary of the Interior shall distribute those ordered 


for the use of Congress as follows: in sets to each of such fifteen libraries and 
2 . — ae or individuals as shall be named to bie for this 


in f ided further, That duplicate 
8 indteid gel on the request of any Senator 
th Senator and Member shall 


purpose 
and in volumes to Senators and . other es as 
sh esi by Senators, Represen 
sh: exhausted : i 

ene irom the Pa Printing re be transm to teak Santo 
sentative, Delega! Congress: presido Airan; That duplicate copies 
shall not be sent to pa net her individual on the request of any Senator or 
member of the House of Representatives until both Senator and Member shall 
be notified that they have named the same args Sag individual: And 
Further, That . — receiving the work upon the order of a Member of Con- 
gress shall be informed by the Secretary of the Interior upon whose request it is 
supplied. And the Secretary of the Interior shall report to Congress at its next 
session the names and locations of the libraries and I ae desig- 
nated to receive these reports under the provisions of this bill. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to call the attention 
of the House to the fact t this provision of the bill will change 
the present mode of distributing documents by members of Congress. 


The reason for it is a good one in one sense, namely, a desire on the 
part of the 3 I understand the question properly, that 
the census reports be placed by sets in public institutions; and 
in order to accomplish that it is provided that the Secretary of the 
Interior, when furnished by a Senator or member of Congress with 
a list of public libraries or individuals, shall then send a complete 
set of these documents to that one library or to that one individual. 

Of course that would accomplish the purpose which the committee 


00 | has in view. . But then it is easy to see that that proceeds upon e 


theory that a member of Co will not do the same thing. 
other words, you propose to limit him by placing this work in the 
hands of the 8 of the Interior. you do one thing more, 
you place it in the hands of the members of this Congress to desig- 
nate the libraries or the individuals who shall receive all of the boo 
ublished ting this census. Now, that strikes me as being a 
ittle bit too ping. It appears to me that the members of the 
next Congress have some rights as to the distribution of these books. 

Furthermore, it strikes me that this is undertaking to limit a man’s 
liberty as to how he shall make a distribution of the quota of the 
books assi, to him; and with the utmost deference to the com- 
mittee and its plan, I do not feel like limiting myself in that respect 
for any such purpose. I hold I have just exactly as much compe- 
tency to say how I will distribute these documents, whether I will 
send one set complete to one man or send some volumes of the set to 
one man and some volumes to another man, as the committee has to 
tell me how I shall do it. 

For that reason I have offered this amendment. If it be adopted, 
and if this portion of the bill be stricken out, then the distribution 
of the census reports, if I correctly understand it, will be exactly as 
it now is with respect to all reports; and every Senator and every 
Member can then make the distribution just as he sees fit. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Kansas is mistaken in one 
respect. He says this provision limits the right of the members of 
Congress to make the distribution in their own way. 

Mr. ANDERSON, It limits it as to the mode of distribution. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It limits it in only one respect. It provides a 
different place for distributing the work. But the gentleman him- 
self must indicate to whom the books go, every one of them. Nobody 
indicates it for him. He is the sole judge of the persons, libraries, 
and associations that are to receive these books, 

If 47 do not adopt this provision what will be the result? On the 
4th of March next a new Congress will come into power and by that 
time a portionof these complete sets will have been distributed by 
the members of this Congress. Another Congress comes in havin 
in it thirty-two members more than thero are in this Congress; and 
then if you recast the whole thing to make another distribution and 
the members of the next Congress distribute in another way, the con- 
sequence will be when you have printed the census reports they will 
be scattered hither and thither and there will be no complete sets in 
existence. 

This proposition was moved by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar] as an amendment to the bill as it came from the Com- 
mit tee on Printing of the Senate, and was adopted, I believe, with 
almost entire unanimity by the Senate after it had been explained 
by that gentleman. The object, as in the case of the official records 
of the rebellion, is to secure complete sets of this valuable work in 
the public libraries of the country as far as possible. But the bill 
does not limit gentlemen to sending these books to public libraries. 
They may select individuals and the individuals selected will get, if 
you so indicate, the complete sets of the reports. Ithink it is desirable 
that gentlemen should have the privilege of naming the institutions 
to which these valuable books should be sent, and that the complete 
sets should go where the order indicates. 

Now, a word as to the other 8 whether it is wrong for 
this Con to take to itself the entire distribution of this Work. 
I say it is not. It devolves on this Congress to order the work to be 
printed and whenever Congress orders a book to be printed the same 

ongress should indicate the manner of the distribution which should 
be made of that book. That is all we propose to do. If those who 
come after us want more copies printed, they are all 3 and 
they can have them printed to their heart’s content, and they are 
controlled by nothing in making those orders, because each Congress 
is supreme in such matters. 

But we have deemed the number indicated in this bill a proper 
number to be distributed by this Co , and the number has been 
limited much below the number which this House indicated as to 
some of these reports. When the Committee on Printing brought 
in ee bill to print the first volume on population, indicating 
55,000 copies to be printed, that number was increased, I believe on 
the motion of -the tleman from Michigan, [Mr. HUBBELL,] to 
90,000. This > 7005 5 1 the number 1 2 AS — on 
population to 10,000 of the regular set an itional copies, 
which is 30,000 in all upon thesubject of population. We print onl 
10,000 of the complete sets of these reports, which will embrace fif- 
teen volumes of a thousand pageseach, and which ought to be 3 
in the public libraries of the country. We have provided 20,000 ad- 
ditional copies of the volume on agriculture and 20,000 additional 
of the volume on man tures. 

Then there is a provision to print 100,000 copies of the compendium 
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of the census. 
bution among the people, so that gentlemen will be unlimited in the 
number of addresses, except within the limit of 100,000, that the 
may indicate for the compendium of the census. Therefore I thin 
this House ought to indicate the manner in which the distribution 
we have ordered in this bill should be made; and I think the mode 
indicated is a reasonable one, considering the value of the work. 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to say a word on the subject of this bill. 
The bill before us provides for the publication of nearly 200,000 vol- 
umes of books; what the number will be annually I am not able to 
say. One point to which I desire to call the attention of the House is 
that we now have the necessary rooms and organization for the dis- 
tribution of public documents. If the provisions of this bill shall 
be adopted, and we be required to go to the Interior Department to 
secure the distribution of these documents a large additional amount 
of room will be required there and also a considerable number of 
clerks; so that directly we will have a bureau added there to the 

resent expensive system of the distribution of public documents, 
The whole bill proceeds upon the idea that the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the people will not have sufficient discretion to place 
the valuable portions of these documents in such libraries and pub- 
lic institutions as will render them most valuable to the several 
States and districts which they represent. Now, I donotthink that 
there is any necessity for invoking the guardianship of the Interior 
Department, with the heavy expense of the additional machinery 
which will follow the adoption of the course here recommended. 

Under this bill, if a member of the House or of the Senate receives 
a request from one of his constituents for a copy of the Agricultural 
Report, for instance, which we are receiving daily, instead of going 
where our documents are here, or sending a page to obtain a docu- 
ment, which we direct and send off, we would be required to address 
a formal communication to the Department of the Interior, and an 
answer from that Department would be sent stating to whom that 
volume of the Agricultural Report had been sent. Now, when you 
think of the hundreds of thousands of documents which are distrib- 
uted you will see the necessity of a large clerical force in the Interior 
Department, and when these documents are taken from the deposi- 
tory here in the Capitol, where there is ample room for them, and 
transferred to the 7 Department, provision will have to be 
made there for double the room which that Department now has. I 
am opposed to the whole change. I think members of the House are 
as capable of sending these documents where they will be the most 
‘eee. without all this proposed machinery, as they will be with this 
machinery. The whole thing is very well calculated to give places 
and salaries to an additional number of persons, without, as it seems 
to me, any compensating benefit to the public at all, and with an 
amount of inconvenience to Senators and Representatives that it 
would be unwise and imprudent to bring upon ourselves. 

Now, who is it, when he has received an application from a constit- 
uent for a particular document and can send it off from the Capitol 
without any trouble, wishes to write a letter to the Interior Depart- 
mentand have that Department notify that constituent by letter that 
such a member has directed such a document to be sent to him, and 
then notify the member that the document has been sent? How many 
clerks will it take to do all this? The Secretary of the Interiorand 
the principal officers of the Department will not do it; it will haye 
to be done by a corps of officers appointed to superintend and dis- 
charge this gs 

I think the whole proposed machinery is unnecessary, cumbrous, 

` inconvenient, and undesirable, and I trust that the whole proposition 
will be defeated. 

Mr. SPRINGER. One word in reply to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. REAGAN] in regard to the inconvenience of this manner of dis- 
tribution. The gentleman desires to retain the old machinery which 
we have had for some time. Letme give him an instance of how it 
operates. We havefor many = been distributing what are called 

yden’s Reports, a very valuable scientific work. Yet the gentle- 
man cannot find in a single library in the country, except by acci- 
dent, a complete set of those reports. The other day the Interior 
Department had to buy a complete set of those reports from a second- 
hand dealer in this city. The distribution of public documents has 
been a public scandal, an enormous waste, a useless extravagance 
that ought to be abated. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. And the gentleman might say that in the 
public libraries of Europe there are six hun complete sets of 
that work. 

Mr. RANDALL. Does not the Department now distribute under 
the law continuous volumes of each work to eight libraries in each 
Congressional district ? A, 

Mr. SPRINGER. To only one library in each district. I went 
to the Department the other day myself and made inquiry, and found 
that only one library in my district was supplied with these public 
documents. 

Mr. REAGAN. The law authorizes the member from each district 
to designate some public library in his district to which these docu- 
ments shall be distributed; that is already done by law. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is the law. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Only one library in each district. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then I was mistaken about that. 


This is intended for 8 circulation and distri- 


Mr. SPRINGER. Now, one word to the gentleman from Texas as 
to this proposed method of distribution costing a great deal of money. 
There is no provision under our present system for distributing these 
documents. Under that system, if continued in force, these docu- 
ments will be piled by the wagon-load into the basement of the Cap- 
itol, ene it a perfect tinder-box to endanger all this publie 
property. 
r. REAGAN. Will the gentleman allow me 

Mr. SPRINGER. One moment. The present force which we now 
have for folding the public documents is so much crowded that the 
other day we had to go outside of the Capitol and hire another build- 
ing, in order to give them room for folding and distributing the docu- 
ments which we now have. 

The gentleman says that this method of distribution will cost a 
great dealof money. But, Mr. Speaker, we are not going to get 
this work done for nothing; and it will not cost any more to have 
it done in one place in this city than another, or by one administra- 
tion than another. I believe that the most expensive of all systems 
of distribution is that conducted here in the House of Representa- 
tives through our own employés. : 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman says that these books, if stored in 
the Capitol, will form a tinder-box, I wish to say to him that they 
will be just as much a tinder-box in the Interior Department ; and 
if there is to be expense in obtaining room for the purpose, that 
expense is likely to be increased rather than diminished by putting 
the matter in charge of the Interior Department. 

Mr. SPRINGER. These books will remain in the Printing Office 
or in some other secure place until they are needed, and then they 
will be sent to such persons as members may designate and no others. 
Members will have the matter under their own control entirely. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, this seems to me 
an ey. good measure, one which I think is to be commended 
and should be generally supported. It is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Not many of us stay here a great manysuccessive terms; and 
so long as publications of this kind issued by the Government are 
distributed through members of Congress, one member sending a 
portion of a set to one pao or one institution and his successor 
sending the residue of the set to another person or another institu- 
tion, the sets are all broken up and the benefit intended from the 
publication is not realized. 

It is of the utmost importance that some such arrangement as this 
should be made with regard to this very valuable and to the Gov- 
ernment expensive publication. It is no derogation from the privi- 
leges of members of this House to adopt some method of distribu- 
tion by which they may be relieved from the labor of distributing 
public documents. For my part I should be very glad indeed if 
some plan should be adopted—and I hope it may be in the near 
future—by which the various publications of this Government may be 
fairly distributed throughout the country without passing through 
the hands of members of Congress. The distribution of these docu- 
ments ss not to be made a matter of party preference or personal 
benefit. If we could rise to the level of having seeds and plants 
distributed in some general way so that as members of Congress we 
might be relieved from the work of supervising the distribution of 
such matters, and have our time left to us to attend to t matters 
of legislation, it would be vastly better for ourselves and certainly 
better for the ions 

The Gazette, issued by the Patent Office, is, as we all know, circu- 
lated under a ee plan which meets the public approval. It 
seems to me the method proposed in this bill will ae well; and 
I certainly welcome the measure not only as suitable in the present 
instance but as a step in the right direction—the inauguration, as I 
hope, of what will be the general policy by and by. I hope that 
members of Con may be relieved as soon as possible from the 
business of distributing books and seeds, and finding places for peo- 
ple ofthe country, and may be allowed opportunity to attend prop- 
erly under the law to the duty of legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. REAGAN. I would like to say one word in reply to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I shall be very glad to hear 
the gentleman, and to reply to him if necessary. 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman is not discussing any matter before 
the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I understand that I am. 

Mr. REAGAN. There is no bill here executing the purpose for 
which the gentleman indicates a preference. If this bill be passed, 
members of Congress will still designate where these documents 
shall go, but instead of sending them directly they must write a 
letter to the Secretary of the Interior, receive au answer, and have 
the answer transmitted. 

There is no provision in the bill for the deposit of these documents 
in 1 libraries. It will still be the duty of members of Congress to 
indicate in their discretion public libraries and private persons who 
shall receive these documents. This being 2551 do not see the ad- 
vantage of incurring additional expense to execute the pleasure of 
the Senator or Representative in the distribution. 

I fully agree with the gentleman that it would be desirable to re- 
lieve members of Congress from the distribution of seeds and plants, 
allowing us more time to attend to our legislative duties; but as to 
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documents, the publication of which is deemed of public importance, 
I do not conceive that there can be a better agency for their proper 
distribution, with reference to the benefit of the public, than through 
Senators chosen by the States and Representatives chosen by the 


le. 
1 E ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The e from Texas, it 
seems to me, misapprehends the purport of this matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think I have the floor. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understood the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to be through, and when the gentleman from Texas replied that I 
was recognized, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when you bring it down to the nut-shell there 
are two effects of this ipro osed change. The first is to substitute 

ublic libraries for in ividuals toa large extent. The design is to 
ave the libraries taken care of. My recollection is that this prop- 
osition has been voted down three or four times already. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It was unanimously agreed to in the sundry 
civil 1 bill, in reference to the distribution of the 
annals of the rebellion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It ought to have been voted down, The ques- 
tion is whether, when the Government provide these publications, 
we shall go out of our way to prefer public libraries to the indi- 
vidual citizen? That is the first point I wish to make. It is ex- 
actly in keeping with this whole idea of ignoring the individual and 
building up libraries. That is my first objection to this plan. 

The second is that this is exactly in keeping with that atmos- 
phere of fungus growth of eternal, everlasting system of red tape. 
As it is now, you can send your list and have your documents sent 
out. By the new system you must send to the Secretary of the In- 
terior and get a letter from him in regard to what the Senator has 
done, and finally, after a lot more of red tape, you may get the doc- 
uments distributed. But the real milk in the cocoanut is an effort 
on the part of members of this House to regulate the distribution of 
these documents, and I am opposed to it for that reason. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I think it is important this bill should 
be adopted as recommended by the Committee on Printing. It is an 
essential measure. It is a measure which will secure a just and fair 
distribution of these documents. I venture to make the prediction 
that if the old method be retained in distributing these document 
as the gentleman from Kansas would have it, there would not in al 
probability be in the whole Union one dozen or twenty sets of these 
documents anywhere. 

Now, there are in each Congressional district four or five, or from 
eight to ten public libraries, and if the members of Con now 
indicate these libraries shall have these census reports the census 
reports will be distributed until the very last one shall have been 
distributed to each one of these libraries, and then each one of these 
libraries in each one of these Congressional districts will have them 
preserved for reference. In this way the people can reach them, as 
e by the gentleman from Maine. 

oreover, such individuals as may be designated by the members 
` of the present Congress to whom these documents are to be distrib- 
uted will he gentlemen of public character, scientific men, who take 
an interest in public affairs, and who will be worthy recipients and 
custodians of these books. But if it be permitted to go the other 
way, a book of one description will go to one person, and yet another 
to anather, and a certain number will go to certain libraries, and 
others, so that there will be broken sets of these books which should 
be uniform throughout the whole country, found everywhere and 
complete sets nowhere, 

The remedy which may be required to meet the case of new mem- 
bers of Congress, those not members of this Con and for an 
additional number of Con en who will come into the next Con- 
gress, can bass providen by asupplemental bill for an additional publi- 
cation, and then these gentlemen can distribute to their districts 
and to the new Congressional districts. 

Take the instance of Kansas, where there are now but three Rep- 
resentatives, where there are new Congressional districts, where 
partiality and favoritism necessarily will be shown, because gentle- 
men now here will not reach all the parts of that State, where lines 
have not been sufficiently indicated to know, some gentleman will 
come from one district and some from another, there you will find 
the whole number which will to Kansas will now only go into 
the three present Congressional districts, while the other four new 
Congressional districts will scarcely get a book. Ican understand, 
therefore, why the gentleman from Kansas is so energetic in his 
effort to secure for himself the distribution of these books, because 
there will be four new districts in that State which, by the old dis- 
tribution, will not be reached at all, nor by any other member from 
Kansas, unless their sense of fairness will induce them to reach out 
further than the gentleman who is now so vigorously opposing this 


i 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will my friend allow meto make just this sug- 
gestion, that the present three Congressional districts of Kansas 
cover the entire State, and secondly, that I am in favor of makin 
such a distribution of these documents as will allow my new col- 
leagues to have a fair show in the matter. This measureis simply 
porcine. [Laughter.] 


Mr. BAYNE. I have no doubt that the gentleman knows now 
what the next Congressional districts are to be as fixed by the ap- 
portionment bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, I do not; I wish I did. 

Mr. BAYNE. And it is probable that he will make a distribution 
of the documents that will be entirely satisfactory to the people of 
his district, however unsatisfactory it might be to the people of the 
State generally. Ihope the bill will pass. It is a step in the right 
direction, and I hope it will be adopted with reference to all these 
Congressional publications, 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire to say but a word, Mr. Speaker. 
I echo all that my friend from Pennsylvania has said simply for the 
reason that Ido not want the reproach to rest upon Congressmen 
that they are selling out these documents to second-hand book stores 
in future as we have heard stated here in the past. 

Mr. VALENTINE. That is right. 

Mr. COX, of New York. And this is intended to prevent that sort 
of business in future. It is intended to prevent disgrace in that 
direction. 

Mr. REED. I hope it is not intended for that purpose, for it does 
not seem to me that the practice to which the gentleman refers pre- 
vails to any considerable extent. Theobject of this, as I understand 
it, is that these complete sets of documents may go to the public 
libraries or to individuals deemed worthy to possess them under the 
circumstances; and it is a principle thatis 1 to any other 
public documents except those which are published in sets or continu- 
ously from year to year. The same principle ought to be adopted as 
to sets of all other public documents, leaving the question entirely 
open as to whether any such system would be useful with reference 
to single documents. [Cries of Vote!” “Vote! “] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire simply to make a correction, as there 
seems to be a misapprehension in what I have said with reference to 
the number of these copies which will go to members. They will 
be entitled to about twenty copies each; and the word “ten” was 
used simply as a decimal to indicate the ratio or proportion, but had 
no reference to the number of copies they would receive. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Kansas to strike out the words which have been read. 

The motion to strike out was not agreed to. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I now offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk as an additional section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That in case the Public Printer should find it impossible to complete the print- 
ing of the census reports within the current fiscal year, he may rent additional ac- 
commodations for not exceeding one year and at a cost of not exceeding $2,500, 
which sum, or so much thereof as may be n: is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. SPRINGER. So far asI am individually concerned, I have no 
objection to that amendment. 

r. RANDALL. Has the committee agreed to it? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The committee has not agreed to it; it was not 
before them, 

Mr. RANDALL. Then of course the gentleman has no power to 
accept the amendment. 

5 I stated that as an individual I was willing to 
accept it. 

The SPEAKER submitted the question to the House, and the amend- 
ment was not agreed to. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I rose for the purpose of 
being heard upon that amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman will be permitted to ex- 
plain the amendment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I addressed the Speaker before the ques- 
tion was 1 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can only be heard . 
consent, the garon having been already decided by the House. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I addressed the Speaker in the gentlest 
manner thatI could before the question was submitted. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the gentleman as 
rising to debate the proposition. 

Mr. RANDALL. t it go over until next session. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Unless something of this kind is done the proba- 
bility is that the printing will be delayed. 

Mr. RANDALL.“ I object to debate. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I would like to ask unanimous consent 
for only a moment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the gentleman from New York 
will be heard briefly. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will do my best to make it short. These 
reports of the census, in which I take perhaps more interest than any 
other member of the House, were intended in the first place for ap- 
portionment. That is foregone. In the next place they were in- 
tended for social science—for legislation. In order to make them 
useful in the last regard we want prompt publication of them. If 
they go beyond the year, or if their publication is much delayed, 
they are almost as useless as a ticket after the election or a news- 


paper 
Ar. ANDERSON. At any time. [Laughter. J 
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Mr. COX, of New York. What I want to say to the House is this: 
I do not believe, in view of the facts which I wish to print, and 


which I cannot speak in the impatient temper of the House at this 
time, it is possible for the Public Printer to have the reports pro- 
vided for in this bill published within one year unless we give hi 
more room, unless we extend his facilities so that he may do consid- 
erably more press-work than he can do now. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr, COX, of New York. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANDALL. Has the Public Printer asked for anything of 
this sort? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York was rejected. 

Mr. mAn DALL. And I move to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the table. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to make this suggestion—— 

Mr. COX, of New York. Iam not off the floor yet. The census 
bill requires 10,000 copies of the full report to be printed, 20,000 
copies on population, 20,000 on Be, egy 10,000 on manufactures 
and mechanics, 15,000 on national loan, 1,500 
the compendium. 

To print 10,000 copies of the full report will require 10,000,000 
sheets of peper: This will take ten presses seven months to print 
this alone. The compendium contains 1,200 pages and 100,000 ey 
and to print this will require 7,500,000 sheets of paper, and this wi 
. ten presses one hundred and fifty days; or to print the census 
and compendium alone will require ten presses three hundred and 
fifty days; and to print all the reports of the census will require at 
least one and one-half years with the present facilities in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

The census report demands to be printed promptly, asI said. If 
delayed, all its advantages will be lost. My amendment only asks 
that we shall appropriate $2,500 in case the Superintendent of the 
Public Printing shall find he cannot do the work within one year. 

Mr. ATKINS. What for? P 

Mr. COX, of New York. For lack of room and lack of sufficient 
facilities for press-work. Therefore I think we can give that discre- 
tion to the Public Printer, and it will forward the publication of this 
important document. 

Ar. RANDALL. Has the Public Printer asked for this? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Ido not care whether he has asked for 
it or not. He is a new man here. I do not take my notions of the 
publication of the census or its necessities from the Public Printer. 

Mr. RANDALL. I think he should know the capacity of his build- 
ing and his presses. 

Str. COX, of New York. This places it entirely within his dis- 
cretion. If he is a good man, very well; if not, otherwise. 

Mr. RANDALL. We have in nearly every Department a printing 
establishment, and we have an enormous public printing establish- 
ment. Ido not hear the Public Printer asked for this at all. 
I understand perfectly well that the place to be reached and rented 
is the old Congressional Globe office on the Avenue. I understand 
about this better, ccna than the gentleman from New York soe 

Ido. I think, although we only take it for one year, this is 

ut an entering-wedge to a new printing establishment. The Com- 

mittee on Public Printing have not asked forthisamendment. The 

ntleman from Illinois 9 7 the bill says it is all right. But 

fis committee has not asked for it; the Public Printer has not asked 
for it, and in m 8 there is no occasion for it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. ‘The Public Printer is not presumed to dictate 
to Con the time in which its publications shall be made. The 
Public Printer is ready at all times to discharge to the utmost of his 
ability, with the machinery he has, every order made by Congress. 
But he has indicated to the chairman of the House Committee on 
Printing that it will require the additional time the gentleman from 
New York has stated to print these reports, He has not asked Con- 

to do anything in the premises. He has simply stated the fact 

at it will sly the time stated by the gentleman from New 

York to print these books. It is not for the Public Printer to say 

whether he wants this or not. It is for Congress to say whether they 
will have the work pinea in one year or in two. 

Mr. RANDALL. I have no doubt the Public Printer will put these 
documents in our hands at the earliest blè time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] was rejected. 

Mr. : . And I move to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the table. 


The question being taken, there were—ayes 62, noes 19. 

So (further count not being called for) the motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the bill 
as amended. 

Mr. REAGAN. Will the gentleman from Illinois not amend the 
bill by providing for clerk hire and additional room ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not want to provide for any additional 
expenses. I do not think any will be required. 

he bill was ordered to a third reading, and it was accordingly 

read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 


on fish, and 100,000 of | th 


Mr. REAGAN. Upon that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, only five members voting 
therefor. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


REPORT OF ATLANTA COTTON EXPOSITION. 


Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee on Printing, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the joint resolution (S. R. No. 74) 
for printing 5,000 copies of the official report of the Atlanta cotton 


e tion. 
The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


not otherwise appropriated, to enable the Public Printer to pure! at a fair price 
e stereotyped plates of the official report of the said tion now in the hands 
of H. I. Kim the director-general of said exposition. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to inquire what the cost of that will be? 
Mr. SPRINGER. The work will embrace about seven hundred 
pages, and $3,000 is the price for the stereotyped plates. The rest 
of the expense is simply for press-work and paper. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I know it is; but how much will that be? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have notan estimate of the exact amount, but 
it will not be very great. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ham- 
MOND] can answer that question better than I can. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I will answer the question of the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Hiscock.] lam informed by the 
Senator who reported this resolution to the Senate that the cost will 
not exceed $10,000. I have his letter here in which he makes that 
statement. He further states that the purchase of these stereot: 
plates will enable us to get the book perhaps one year earlier than 
we would get it otherwise. 

Mr. MIL It would be of no use, anyhow. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. It will be of more use to the farm- 
ers of the country than many other documents sent to them. 

Mr. MILLS. It will enable gentlemen to circulate the high-tariff 
speeches made in that convention. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is not in this report. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. If there is any tariff speech in the 
report I do not know it. 

. MILLS. There was one made there. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Is not this a new departure in the printing line? 
Was not this either a State ora private exposition? Did the United 
States have anything todo withit? In Massachusetts, for example, 
we have fairs of mercantile associations and other institutions which 
we deem of great importance. Now, is not this anew departure in 
the line of printing reports of expositions which are in no respect 


national Sees 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is just as national asthe product which gave 
the name to the exposition is national. And it is just as usual to 
print this document as it was for the Government to print the reports 
of the Centennial E ition, of the Paris E ition, and of the 
Vienna Exposition; all of which were printed by the Govérnment, 
and in all of which the Government was an exhibitor, asthe people 
of the United States were exhibitors in this exposition. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Those were great international expositions; this 
was in no sense a national exposition. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Those were international, not national. I call 
the previous question. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Was this exposition, the proceedings of which it 
is proposed shall be published by the Government, inaugurated by 
Congress or Sones in any way upon an act of sr, gael 

Mr. SPRINGER. No; neither was the Centennial Exhibition 
dependent ie an act of Congress. 

he SPE ZR. The question is upon ordering the joint resolu- 
tion to a third reading. 

The question was taken, and it was not to. 

Mr. LS moved to reconsider the vote by which the House re- 
fused to order the joint resolution to a third reading; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


Am in writing from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 


VETO MESSAGE, RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States: 
To the House of Representatives: 

Having watched with much interest the progress of House bill No. 6242, entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other p ” and having since it 
was received carefully examined it, after mature deration I am constrained 
to return it herewith to the House of Representatives, in which it originated, with- 
out my signature and with my objections to its passage. 
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Many of the 5 in the bill are clearly for the general welfare and 
most beneficent in bj fi 
made were by me considered so important that I felt it myduty to direct to them 


the attention of 9 In my annual message in ber last I urged the 
vital importance of legislation for the reclamation of the marshes and for the es- 
tablishment of the harbor lines the Potomac front. In April last by a 


me: e I recommended an app: ion for the improvement of the Nr 
River It is not necessary that I say that when raat would make 


bill appropriating for these and other valuable national objects a law, it is with 
great reluctance and only under a sense of duty that I withhold it. 

My principal objection to the bill is that it contains a for purposes 
not for the common defense or general welfare, and which do not promote com- 
merce among the States. These pro’ on the con „ are entirely for the 
benefit of the particular localities in which it is posed to make the improve- 
ments. I regard such appropriation of os money as beyond the powers 
given by the Constitution to Congress and the President. 

I feel the more bound to withhold my signature from the bill hecause of the 
peculiar evils which manifestly result this infraction of the Constitution. 
Appropriations of this nature, to be devoted purely to local objects, tend to an 
increase in number and in amount. As the citizens of one State find tha 


are taxed, is to 
for local improvements in another State, 1 similar benefits for them - 
blic funds b; urin — = almiigr im — — 
ublic Bec a ions for vemen! 
hborhood. us as 33 more ob eotionable it se- 
variable and necessarily follows a neglect to 


upon the law-making powo 
The appropriations for river and harbor improvements have, under the influences 
to whic. X have alluded, increased year by year out of proportion to the 

of the country, t as that has been. 870 the 2200 f 138 app riation was 
$3,975,900; in 1875, $6,648,517.50; in 1880, A and in 1881, $11,451,000, while 


by the present act there is aj riated 818,743,875. 

While feeling every disposition to leave to the e the responsibility of 
determining w amount should be appropriated 6 the bill, so 
long as the app tions are confined to objects indi by the grant of power, 
I cannot esca e conclusion that, as a part of the rt gern, e the Gov- 
ernment, the duty devolves upon me to withhold my op pen a bill contain- 
ing appropriations which in my opinion greatly exceed in amount the needs of the 
country for the present fiscal year. It © usage to provide money for these 
pu es by annual appropriation bills, the nt is in effect directed to ex- 
tr so large an amount of money within so brief a period that the expenditure 
-cannot be made economically and advantageously. 

‘The extravagant expenditure of 22 money is an evil not to be measured by 
the value of that money to the people who are taxed for it. They sustain * 
injury in the demoralizing effect produced upon those who are intrusted with offi- 
cial duty through all the ramifications of Government. 

These objections could be removed and every constitutional purpose readily 
attained, should Congress enact that one-half ay of the aggregate amount provided 
tor in the bill be N forexpenditure during the fiscal year, and thatthe sum 
so appropriated be expended only for aah sarees named in the bill as the Secre- 

‘ar, under N direction of the t, shall determine; provided that 


‘tary of 
ture for any one purpose exceed the sum now desig- 


dn no case shall the 
nated by the bill for that p 


I feel authorized to make suggestion because of the duty imposed upon the 


President by the Constitution to recommend to the consideration of Co: 

such measures as he shall judge necessary ent; and because it is my 
earnest desire that the public works which are in progress shall suffer no sary: 
Congress will also convene again in four months, when this whole subject 


open for their consideration. Crest As ker 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 1, 1882. z 
Mr. WASHBURN. I move that the House adjourn. 
Mr. REAGAN. I suggest that the message be printed in the REC- 


ORD. 
The SPEAKER. It will be printed in the Recorp. 
Mr. COX, of New York. Every message that is read is printed in 
the RECORD. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


Mr. ROSECRANS, by unanimons consent, obtained leave to with- 
draw from the files of the Committee on C papers in the case 
of Charles T. Martin, 

PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS IN ARIZONA. 


On motion of Mr. NORCROSS, by unanimous consent, the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar was discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 4664) to poser ke 
title to certain private land grants in Arizona Territory, and the same 
was recommitted to the Committee on Private Land Clai 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of Ohio, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD remarks on House bill No. 6520, in 
relation to patents in the Virginia military district in Ohio. [See 


Appendix.] ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WHITE. I rise to a question of order. I desire to know 
whether it is in order at this time to move to refer the river and har- 
bor bill, with the veto m to the Committee on Commerce? 

The SPEAKER. That motion cannot take precedence of the mo- 
tion to adjourn. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. WASHBURN that 
the House adjourn, it was agreed to; and accordingly (at four o’clock 
and forty minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITION, ETC. 


The following petition and other papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk, under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. S. S. COX: The petition of John Charles F. Beyland, for a 
pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRESCOTT: Paper relating to bill to suppress newspaper 
license and forgery—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, papers relating to bill ting an increase of pension to 
Henry V. 3 the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, August 2, 1882. 


The Senate met at eleven o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting, in 
answer to a resolution of July 22, information as to the issue of pen- 
sion certificates for a double pension to General Ward B. Burnett, 
which will be referred to the Committee on Pensions. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLatr] desire to have the communi- 
cation printed? 

Mr. PLATT. I presume the Senator from Ne [Mr. Van 
NEOR ] who is on the Committee on Pensions, would desire it 


printed. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. SAULSBURY presented a preamble and resolutions adopted 
by the Philadelphia Board of Trade, in favor of the plan of letter- 
delivery proposed by Oliver Evans Woods; which were referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. LOGAN presented the petition of Hiram Powers, late of the 
Fourteenth Michigan Battery Light Artillery, praying to be allowed 
a pension; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


SALT IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. DAWES. I should like to ask the attention of the Senate for 

a moment toa matter which will not lead to debate. The Senate 
assed a few weeks ago a bill reported from the Committee on Indian 

Affaire . The House has passed another bill almost exactly like that, 
there being nothing but verbal alterations. That bill has come to 
the Senate and been referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. I 
am instructed by that committee to report the House bill, and to ask 
the Senate to passit. It is almost 3 like the one which the 
Senate has already passed, there being nothing but verbal chan 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. No. 6687) for the manufacture 
of salt in the Indian Territory. 

Mr. VEST. To whom is the grant? What is the nature of it? 

Mr. DAWES. It is a bill to authorize the Cherokee Nation to 
make a lease (subject to the approval of the 8 of the Inte- 
rior, for a period of not more t twenty-five y ut revocable 
whenever the Secretary of the Interior shall desire to revoke it) of 
certain salt spri ngs on that rigs the royalty from which to be 
appr riated to the school fund of the Cherokees. 
. VEST. I was under the impression that that power existed 


— 

Mr. DAWES. It may exist; but this measure was considered b 
the committees of both Houses, and both Houses taro pamo bi 
on thesubject, and the bills have crossed each other. e Secre 
of the Interior has considered it. It was thought that some salt 
springs going to waste, and being of no use as they are, might be 
turned to an account for the educational fund of the Cherokees with- 
out harm to any one. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INVALID PENSIONS. 


Mr. PLATT. The Committee on Pensions have instructed me to 
opor an original bill, and to ask for its present consideration. 
e bill (S. No. 2172) to amend section 4702, title 57, Revised Stat- 


ntes of the United States, and for other purposes, was read the first 
time by its title. 
Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Let the bill be read for informa- 


tion. 
The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 


Beit —— K., That section 4702, title 57, of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4702. If any person embraced within the provisions of sections 4692 and 
4693 has died since the 4th day of March, 1861, or hereafter dies, by reason of any 
wound, injury, or disease which under the conditions and limitations of such sec- 
tions would have entitled him toan invalid pension had he been disabled, his widow, 
or if there be no widow, or in case of her death a ee to her of any 
part of does gaye hereinafter mentioned, his child or c under sixteen years 
of age be entitled to receive the same n as the husband or father would 
have been entitled to had he been totally bled, to commence from the death of 
the husband or father, to continue to the widow d her widowhood, and to his 
child or children until they 3 attain the age of ears, and no longer; 
and if the widow remarry, the child or children shall be enti from the date of 
remarriage, except when such widow has continued to draw the on- money 
after her rema: e, in contravention of law, and such child or e n have re- 
sided with and been supported by her, their pension will commence at the date to 
which the widow was last paid.” 

Sec. 2. That marriages, except such as are mentioned in section 4705 of the Re- 

Statutes, shall be proven in pension cases to be legal i according to 
the law of the place where the parties resided at the time of orata time 
when the right to pension accrued, and the open and notorious rous cohab- 
itation of a widow who is a pensioner shall operate to terminate her pension from 
the commencement of such cohabitation. 
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By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PLATT. If any explanation is desired, I can make it in a few 
words. 


Mr. INGALLS. Is this a House bill? 


Mr. PLATT. No; it is an original bill, reported by the Committee 
on Pensions. I will state the only change it makes from the present 
law. 


Where a widow, in violation of law, after the death of her hus- 
band, has continued to draw the husband's pension, and has sup- 
ported the children in the mean time, if there are any, the bill pro- 
vides that the children shall take from the time when the widow 
ceased to draw the pension, which we think is right if she has sup- 
ported the children. 

The second change isa provision that notorious and adulterous 
cohabitation by a widow shall terminate the pension. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior has decided that under the present law it does 
not terminate the pension. The committee think it ought to termi- 
nate the pension. I nope there will be no objection to the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I should like to ask the Senator 
how much will be the additional expenditure ? 

Mr. PLATT. AOG; 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Oh, yes; there must be an addi- 
tional expenditure. 

Mr. PLATT. On the other hand, it diminishes the expenditure. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, In what way? I understand the 
second section, but the first section, which the Senator explained, 


certainly gives additional pension. 

Mr. PLAT It does not give any additional pension. If I had 
made myself clear the Senator would have understood it. There 
are cases now where the widow, when her husband dies, goes for- 
ward in violation of law, saying nothing about the death of her hus- 
band, and draws the pension. The only remedy now is to bring suit 
to recover that amount. The object of the bill is to make the chil- 
dren’s pension date from the time when the widow ceased to draw 
the pension in violation of law; that is, from the time of discovery, 
when her pension is stopped, provided she has in the mean time sup- 
ported the children. 

Mr. INGALLS. Take the $72 rate, which lapses at the death of 
the person entitled to receive it, under the bill reported by the com- 
mittee would the widow be entitled to that? 

Mr. PLATT. She would only be entitled to the widow’s pension 
of $8. The bill does not change the existing law in that respect. 
It re-enacts the statute just as it is except the provision made for 
exceptional cases, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee on Printing, to which was re- 
ferred a resolution directing that committee to have compiled the 
laws, rules, &c., on the subject of public printing, has directed me 
to report the same without amendment and to recommend its pas- 
sage, and I ask for its present consideration. 

y unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted by Mr. ANTHONY July 17, 1882: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Printing have compiled the acts, resolutions, 
and rules of the two Houses of Congress relating to the publie printing, to en- 
graving, and to the distribution of public documents, and that copies of the 
oon be printed, with 500 addi copies for the use of the Committee on Print- 

g. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am instructed by the Committee on Printing, 
to which was referred a resolution for the printing and distribution 
of public documents, to report it with an amendment, and I ask for 
its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted by Mr. COCKRELL July 17, 1882: 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to report to the Senate at the beginning of the next ses- 
sion of Congress a tabulated statement showing the number of public documents 
printed by order of the Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth, and Forty-seventh C „ 

to said Con printed in 


and the number of public documents 5 
compliance with provisions of previously existing statutes, and the distribution 
directed on of all laws perma- 


to be made of the same, together with a com 
nent or continuous in their nature governing the printing and distribution of the 
publications of the Government. 

The amendment of the Committee on Printing was to strike out 
the following words at the end of the resolution : 


Together with a compilation of all laws permanent or continuous in their nature 
governing the printing and distribution of the publications of the Government. 


The amendment was to. 

Mr. HOAR. Is the cost added as one of the items to be reported? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It will add nothing to the expense to include that. 
If the Senator from Massachusetts wishes that amendment made I 
do not object to it. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the words and the cost thereof” be added to the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar.] 

The amendment was a; to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I have another mepes to present, but I will yield 
to my colleague on the committee, [Mr. GORMAN, ] who has an im- 
portant resolution that should be considered. 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. R. No. 92) to pant 25,000 copies of each 
of the second and third annual reports of the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey, which was reported from the Committee 
on Printing July 14. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

roceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had been reported 
m the Committee on Printing with amendments. 

The first amendment reported by the Committee on Printing was, 
in line 4, to strike out “ twenty-five” and insert ten;“ so as to read: 

That there be ted at the Government Printing Office 10,000 copies each af 
the second and third annual reports of the Director of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, with the necessary illustrations and charts. 


Mr. CHILCOTT. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will not 
be adopted, and I desire to say a few words on the subject. 

The joint resolution as it came from the House provided for the 
printing of 25,000 copies each of the second and third annual reports 
of the geological surveys of the United States. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Printing have seen proper to reduce the number of said 
reports to 10,000 copies each, which will be inadequate to meet one- 
fourth of the calls which will be made on Senators and Representa- 
tives from the mining States and Territories of the West. There is 
scarcely a day passes that we do not receive letters from our con- 
stituents asking us to send them copies of the geological reports 
heretofore published, with which we are unable to supply them; 
anditnow seems to me nothing more than a matter of justice that a 
sufficient number of copies be published to meet the demands of our 
people. There is no public document published of so much value to 
the people of the Western States and Territories as those treating of 
the mineral deposits, and from the fact that the Government of the 
United States has expended over $600,000 in making surveys and 
procuring this scientific knowledge (of such great value to the people 
of the whole country) some liberality should be exhibited in pe 5 
that the pooma may be benefited thereby. 

Not only has the Government expended a largo amount of money 
for the purpose of obtaining this information but all the necessary 
expenses have been inc in preparing the work for the press, in- 
cluding the nec illustrations and charts, and I contend that 
the money used in publishing this valuable work will be well spent. 

We ask this appropriation in behalf of the citizens of the mineral 
States and Territories of the West, who are directly interested in 
this work, which will materially aid them in the deve opment of the 
mines. 

I ask now that the two letters from the Secretary of the Interior 
to the chairman of the Committee on Printing be read. The Senator 
from Maryland will please send the letters to the desk. I ask that 
the letter of June 20 be read first. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 20, 1882. 


for the prin 
nited States Geo. 


of the sec- 


Sin: Referring to joint resolution No. 92, pro’ 
third Sur- 


ond and reports of the Director of the 
vey, which has recently the House, I have the honor to respectfully recom- 
mend and request that 5 be made by amendment to said in the Senate 
— 2 of 2,500 copies of these reports for the use of the Department of 

In r. 

Ot the several rts of the cal and geographical surveys, conducted 
under the 8 of this ise no hitherto issued, editions of from 1,500 
to 3,000 copies each have been ted for distribution by office, most of them 
to libraries and to scientific students, so that theso libraries and individuals have 
become accustomed to look to this 8 for their supply of these scientific 
publications, and they will undoubtedly in a large number of cases fail to secure 
these volumes, and others that may hereafter be issued, unless they are supplied, 
as the previous volumes have been, from this office. 


It is very desirable that the sets of these documents, especially in our prominent 


publi eee Sere and scientific libraries, should be made as complete as 
possible, and as is not likely to be 5 they are supplied from this 
office it is hoped that the amendment suggested meet the approval of the Com- 


mittee on ting, and that provision will be made accordingly in the resolution 
as it shall be reported to the Renate. 
Very respectfully, 
H. M. TELLER, Secretary. 
Hon. H. B. ANTHONY, 


Chairman Committee on Printing, United States Senate. 
Mr. CHILCOTT. Now let the letter of the Secretary of the In- 
terior of July 10 be read. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washi „July 10, 1882. 


E of the second and third annual reports of the Uni 

urvey, I Lag beg express the hope that no less number of these volumes than is 

specified in House v 5 by ood 

Senate reports regarded Direc 0 
— nt — Mas § that have Teen pre- 

the surveys conducted under the supervision of this 


t. 
‘he first annual report of the consolidated survey under Mr. Clarence Kin 
was merely pees, and very brief, of which a small edition sufficed for 
roper deman 
zi e second annual report therefore embodies a summary of the investigations 
of the survey for a period of nearly two years, made at an expense of four or five 
hundred thousand dollars, and contains information of great value, both in a 
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re noes economic point of view. The third report will be no less important 
and valuable. 
For the second report, now ready to be printed, numerous requests have alread 


been received, and as soon as its distribution begins it will be in large demand, 
both on the part of libraries and of individuals, to whom it will be of service, and 
whose requests may with entire — riety be a h. 

This 8 will be i ‘or its use, if its distribution of these volumes is 
to correspond with that of revious scientific publications, from 2,000 to 2,500 
copies, while, as I am informed, the Smithsonian Institution can with advantage 
utilize an edition of 2,500 or 3,000 copies in conducting its exchanges. 

Taking all these facts into eration, I earnestly recommend the priotiig 
of a large edition of these reports, and trust that the Committee on Printing may 
feel justified in reporting the resolution referred to as it came from the House, so 
far as the number of copies provided for is concerned. 


Very respectful 
e H. M. TELLER, Secretary. 
Hon. H. B. ANTHONY, 
Chairman Committee on Printing, United States Senate. 


Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, notwithstanding the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior to print a larger number of 
these reports, (25,000 copies,) the Committee on Printing find that 
every Department of this Government, and every officer who is di- 
rected to make a report, naturally wants the largest number possi- 
ble printed. We find that the printing which has already been or- 
dered at this session will in all probability cost over $4,000,000. The 
Public Printer in his last annual report has said truly that if the 
printing ordered increases in the same ratio in the next three years 
that it has in the last five, in addition to the actual cost of print- 
ing we shall be compelled to make provision for additional room at 
the Government Printing Office. 

While Senators may desire these reports to be printed in large 
numbers, they must look the fact in the face that, if this course is 
continued, not only will your printing cost between four and five 
million dollars but in addition you must erect another building to 
accommodate the Public Printer. 

Already at this session the Committee on Printirfg have been com- 
pelled because of the amount of work done at the Government Office 
to provide for night work, which will increase the cost of setting type 
during the hours between twelve o’clock at night and six in the morn- 
ing one-third over what we now pay. If the printing of all such 
reports is ordered according to the numbers asked for by the Depart- 
ments, and if that is continued at this session, your expenditures must 
extend to between five and six million dollars. 

Upon these facts the committee have determined in this case and 
in quite a number of others to reduce the number, so as to reduce the 
cost. The amendments of the committee reduce the cost of this work 
nearly one-half. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I have the greatest confidence inthe 
Committee on Printing, because I think they try to do exactly what 
is right in the matters that come before them, but in this particular 
instance I must disagree with them. Ithink these reports are of more 
3 to the colleges and the people of the Western country, 
and in fact to the colleges all over the country, than any report made 
by the Government, especially in the development of our Territories, 
and to be transmitted to Europe for the purpose of giving informa- 
tion there. Ithink these reports have produced more benefit to this 
country than any other reports which have ever been published. 

For that reason, although the number propana by the House seems 
to be very large, I would not, if it were left to me, reduce the num- 
ber. I would let the resolution pass as it came from the House for 
the reasons I have stated, and make this an exception. I do not in 
this desire to be understood as wanting to criticise the Committee 
on Printing, for I think in nearly every case they act with very great 
discretion and judgment; but in this ĉase I do think that the rule 
ought to be relaxed somewhat so as to allow us to have as large a 
number as is necessary for the general distribution of this document. 

Mr. CALL, Mr. President, the question in regard to the publica- 
tion of these reports should not be regarded as one of ordinary 
economy. These reports present to the scientific and the practical 
world the most valuable and accurate body of information which has 
ever porn prenonta in the history of the country of which we have 
any record. a 

From the beginning of minna operations in 1804, bays the report, 
over a billion and a half of gold and nearly half a billion of silver 
have been produced. These scientific records trace the formation 
and indicate to the practical miner when and where and how with 
certainty the ore is to be found and produce profitable returns for 
labor bestowed. They also place within easy reach of the people 
the means of ascertaining the value of their mineral lands and pro- 
tect them against the combination of money to buy their lands for 
nominal prices while the owners, often poor men and women, are 
ignorant of the fact of inexhaustible stores of valuable mineral below 
their soil. From want of this information the properties of poor men 
and women, toa t extent, have been sacrificed. This would have 
been prevented by the reports of the Geological Survey and their 
general diffusion. This economy in the diffusion of knowledge of 
the most useful and practical character, knowledge which is not 
only practical and useful to the people at large and all their indus- 
tries, but at the same time reaches the heights of pure science, can 
find no soppor either in the general welfare or the interests of edu- 
cation. uch wiser would it have been for the committee to have 
taken some hundreds of thousands of dollars from the publication of 


messages and documents which no one reads and which are printed: 
only to be sold illicitly and remanufactured into paper. 

The value of this report of the Geological Survey on this vast, 
practical industry, treated as it has been in this work with most 
scientific and practical knowledge, is a question that ought not to 
be ignored in the consideration of the number of copies of this work 
to be printed. I hold in my hand a series of letters from the most 
eminent scientific men and engineers of Europe and America, more 
than twenty of them, expressing throughout the whole scientific and 
practical world a desire for the possession of these works and com- 

limenting in the highest manner the Government of the United 

tates and the conduct of the Geological Bureau. It is the one purely 
scientific department of our Government, and if we had to spend 
$5,000,000 to begin with to have published, created, and circulated 
this book, it would be a great economy to the country and to its 
productions at this day. 

I therefore hope that there will be no hesitation in printing 25,000 
copies, which will meet about one-half the demand which could be 
properly supplied in the interests of the practical, scientific indus- 
tries of this country and Europe. 

I will add to these remarks the following extracts from letters of 
scientific men in Europe and America showing the value of this work 
and the extent of the demand there will be for it under the system 
of exchanges which prevails between governments and institutions 
of learning in different countries : 


Asa Gray, professor of natural history in Harvard University and America’s 
most eminent botanist, says: 

“I wish here not only to express emphatically my own opinion of their t 
value and of the importance of continuing them, but also to testify to the dee 
impression they are making upon the scientific world, In Ew the ! 
societies, the scientific journals, as also the working naturalists in correspond- 
ence, speak with one accord in terms of admiration, not unmixed with envy, of 
what our Government has done and is doing in this regard ; and I observe that 
Dr. Hayden's survey and the resulting publications are put forward as the type 


and exemplar. 

“I trust that the direct utility to the country of Dr. Hayden’s undertakings well 
repay the cost. But it is gratifying to know that their scientific usefulness and 
importance is still wider, and is appreciated and valued over the world in such 
manner as to redound to the ational credit.” 

From Professor William B. 31 1 55 of Boston, Massachusetts: 

No one who is acquainted wi scientific surveys and explorations con- 
ducted under the direction of our General Government for some years past can 
fail to recognize the great scientific as well as practical value, or to admire their 
efficiency of the organization by which, in spite of formidable obstacles, they have 
been successfully carried forward.” 

From Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, Connecticut : 

It is esi fo and more, all the reasonable expectations of the lovers of scien- 
tific progress ( for science’ sake and for the furtherance of practical ends) in 
this country and bag hee at the world.” 

From Baron Von Richtofen, president of the Berlin Geographical Society : 

I hope to be able some day or other to go with the necessary care through the 
wonterfal amount of discovery, information, and knowledge which is stored u 
in your volumes ; for notwithstanding the grand publications of the Pacific Rail- 
way expeditions, the backbone of the continent and the regions adjoining it, which 
appeared to claim, geologically and geographically, paramount ie were 

en little more than a terraincognita. But you had already commenced to lift the 
veil from the easternmost part of that region. 

“ I recollect with pleasure the interest with which I learned, first from Professor 
Whitney, and then by some publications, your progress and your results. Yet I 
did little expect that within a decade you would have unraveled the leading to 
graphical and geological featares of so many thousands of square miles, from 
northern limits of the United States down to New Mexico.” 

Hon. George P. Marsh, United States minister at Rome, mes 

“Until wi afew years American science was scldom spoken of abroad exce 
ina disparaging tone, but now the full equality of American astronomers, geolo- 

ts, physicists, chemists, and metallurgists is reco; d by all the numerous 
uropean periodicals devoted to these other branches of natural Aatas to 
1 of all of which these surveys have directly or indirectly contributed.“ 
= 3 Hull, director of the geological survey of Ireland, speaks of the survey 
as follows: 

“I trust, without presumption, that these publications serve a pu which, 
in your mind, as a man of science, will not occupy the lowest place ; they serve to 
raise the Government and people of the States in the estimation of men of science 
in this country, and they form a bond of union between investigators on both sides 
of the Atlantic.” 

From Professor A. Geikie, professor of T. Be the University of Edin- 
burgh and director of the geological survey of Scotland: 

“If we are to test the value o fed poe by its immediate results, surely never 
was a government sabay more a tly fruitful. You have made known the 
geography and geology o vast tracts of unexplored lands, opened it up for the 
m ngi roS or. the agriculturist, the railway engineer, and a host of settlers. 
who will follow. You have produced a series of reports which are read and val- 
ued in every large public library in Europe, and which cannot but be of the ut- 
most service in the United States. You have stocked your public museums with 
specimens of natural history which, I suspect, are in themselves quite equal in 
value to the whole cost of Ba surveys. To break up your branch of the publio 
service in the midst of so brilliant and useful a career would, it seems to me, be 
truly a national misfortune.” 

Andrew Marray, esq., of England, an eminent naturalist, speaks of the high 
standing of the survey in England as follows: 

It is not only the ability and zeal with which the surveys have been conducted, 
the learning and intellect shown in the important works that have flowed from 
them, and unexampled rapidity with which the results have been given to the 
public that have commanded our t, but it has redounded to the credit of your 
whole nation that your statesmen have had the enlightened appreciation of their 
value which has enabled you to carry out these important wor! I speak advis- 
edly when I say that these works have had a perceptible influence in this country 
in parang She general estimate of the American character by our pone 

fessor W. Boyd 8 professor of geology in Owen's College, 
Manchester, Bree ery late of geological survey of Great Britain: i 
have h with extreme regret that there is a chance of the publications of 
pt geen ar surveys of the Territories being stopped on the grounds of OMT: 
If jected step be carried out it will be a serious inj in many ways. 
the it is of 5 importance to the United States that the re- 
101 


sources of the Territories d be ascertained for the guidance and benefit of the 
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settlers. This cannot be done unless the geology and natural history he treated 


-as they àre treated in 1 the second eo the memoirs them- 
selves are unique of the kind and unlike an pub! in Europe in their 
ic men of the United States in the 


completeness. They have placed the scien 
first rank among their compeers in a 

From my own private point of view the discoveries which have been made light 
up some of the darkest and most interesting ions of the history oflifeon the 1 
and the knowledge that there is such a vast field of inquiry opened in America for 
the study of the eocene and miocene mammalia has made me resolve to forbear study- 
ing the scraps which we have in Europe, except in relation to the more perfect 


faunas of America. 
The discoveries themselves, the mode of their treatment, and the liberality 
urope are worthy 


with which they are distributed among scientific workers in 
-of the United States and a credit to the race to which we belong. To pat a stop 
to them would be false economy so far as relates to the States, as well as policy 
in relation to the rest of the world.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. The only object of the Committee on Printing in 
making this reduction is economy. I yield to no one in my admira- 
tion of” this work and of the very accomplished officer under whose 
direction the survey = been carried ERT Fary 1 ies 3 
very great service to the country, especially to the development o 
‘es mineral resources; but the cost of the printing as proviant by 
the resolution as it came from the House is over $40,000, and the 
Committee on Printing thought, especially as they have been sub- 

ected to great criticism for their extravagant recommendations, that 
it was better the number should be reduced to 10,000 copies. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ido not think the Committee on Printing ought to 
be criticised, for I am sure the committee is very economical. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on a ing tothe 
amendment of the committee reducing the number of copies from 
25,000 to 10,000. 

The question being pat there were on a division—ayes 25, noes 24, 

Mr. GHILCOTT. J call for the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, McMILLAN. Let the question be stated. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 4 it is proposed to strike out 
“twenty-five” and insert “ten ;” so as to read: 

That there be printed at the Government Printing Office 10,000 copies each of 
the second and annual reports of the Director of the United States Geologi- 
al Survey. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 32, 
nays 27; as follows: 2 


NEAS8—32. 
Allen. vee Taste . — 
m, 'arle; nders, 
8 55 
í e, erman, 
Beck, Harris, Pendleton, later, 
Camden, Plat Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Plumb, See 
Cockrell, S Pugh, Windom. 
NAYS—27. 
Blair, Davis of Illinois, Jonas, Miller of N. Y. 
Eron, 8 Jones of Florida, organ, 
Cameron of Pa., George, * Meili Rollins,’ 
Chilcott, Grover, one, Sawyer, 
ke, Hampton, Maxey, Voorhees. 
Conger, Ingalls, Miller of Cal., 
ABSENT—17. 
Butler, Groome, Kellogg, Walker, 
Edmunds, Hill of Colorado, Lamar, 
Fair, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, 
Frye, Johnston, Mitchell, 
Garland, Jones of Nevada, Vance, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on the next 
amendment of the Committee on Printing, in line 6, to strike out 
“ten” and insert “‘five;” so as to read: 

n Five thousand copies of which shall be for the use of the House of Representa- 
ves. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 8, after the word“ Representa- 
tives,” to strike out “five thousand” and insert“ twenty-five hun- 
dred ;” and in line 9 to strike out ten thousand” and insert twen- 
ty-five hundred ;” so as to read: 


Two thousand five hundred for the use of the Senate and two thousand five 
hundred for the use of the United States Geological Survey; the illustrations and 
charts eee by the Public Printer, under the direction of the Joint Commit- 
tee on ting. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Now, to meet the desire of those who wish a more 
extensive circulation of this book, as the great test of the value of 
a publication is the money test, I move to add: 

One thousand for sale at the cost of publication and 10 per cent. added thereto. 


I do this not from the committee, but on my own responsibility. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Now, it will be necessary to alter the total 
amount which has been adopted by making it 11,000 instead of 


10,000. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection that change 
will be made, The Chair Keane no objection. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
the amendments were concurred in. 


The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the joint reso- 
lution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A joint resolution to print 
11,000 copies of each of the second and third annual reports of the 
Director of the United States Geological Survey.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. No. 
4594) authorizing full pay to Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, United 
States Army, while on leave to serve in command of the Franklin 
search e ition in the Arctic, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had insisted upon its 
60100 makin to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 
6616) making ppro riations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1883, and for other pu: insisted upon by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses thereon; and had appointed Mr. 

EORGE M. ROBESON of New Jersey, Mr. J. H. KetcHam of New York, 
= Mr. J. D. C. ATKINS of Tennessee the conferees on the part of the 

ouse. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The ngs further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they 
were thereupon signed by the President pro es 

A bill (S. No. 50) authorizing the 5 of the Interior to dis- 
pose of certain lamds adjacent to the town of Pendleton, in the State 
of Oregon, belonging to the Umatilla Indian reservation, and for 


other ppoe : 
A bill 0 No. 101) for the relief of G. W. tote “hee and others; 

A bill (S. No. 70) granting a pension to Sarah Hayne ; 

A bill (S. No. 340) granting a pension to Erastus Crippen; 

A bill (S. No. 547) granting a pension to E. G. Hoffman, late a cap- 
tain in the One hundred and sixty-fifth Regiment New York Volun- 
teers; 

A bill 


. No. 703) granting a pension to Sarah Shea; 
. No. 1170) granting a pension to Jane S. Taplin ; 
. No. 1264) to increase the pension of Joseph N. Abbey : 
. No. 1437) granting a pension to Amos Chapman; 
. No. 1680 granting a pension to Ann Leddy; 
No. 1796) for the relief of Elizabeth H. Spotts ; 
No. 1925) granting a pension to Ann Elizabeth Rodgers; 
. No. 2026) granting a pension to Mary E. Matthews; 
. No. 2089) granting a pension to Caroline French; 
S. No. 997) for the relief of Ella Carroll, formerly Ella Long; 
S. No. 138) for the relief of James Burke; 

ill (S. No. 346) to provide for the disposition of the Fort Larned 
i reservation ; 
S. No. 354) for the relief of Mrs. Caroline Mott, administra- 
e estate of Danford Mott; 
S. No. 356) for the relief of the widow of George W. Flood; 
(S. No. 412) for the relief of Joab Spencer and James R. 


A bill (S. No. 1959) granting the right of way to the Arizona Sonth- 
Fén Railroad Company through the Papago Indian reservation, in 

rizona; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2402) to quiet title to certain lands in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4460) to authorize the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a suitable building for the United States district court, 

t-office, and other Government offices at the city of Williamsport, 
ennsylvania; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5222) to restore the Fort Benton military reserva- 
tion to the public domain, and for other purposes; 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 90) making an appropriation to defra 
the expense of printing the memoriab cards to accompany the ad- 
ditional numbers heretofore ordered of the memorial address on the 
late President Garfield; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 280) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan tents to the Washington Light Infantry Corps. z 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH EUROPE. 


Mr. LAPHAM. I am instructed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to whom was referred the bill (8. No. 2164) to encourage 
and promote telegraphic communication between America and Eu- 
rope, to report it with certain amendments, and ask for its present 
consideration. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I want to know how this bill appears here and 
what the object. Does it require unanimous consent to consider 
it now 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It wasreported by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and the Senator from New York asked for its 
present consideration. It is now read for information. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I think we ought to examine this bill a little. 
I find it covers unimportant things very carefully, but other matters 
seem not to have any protection. Therefore I should like to exam- 
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ine the bill. I do not want to interfere with the Senator from New 
York, but I want to examine the bill. 

Mr. LAPHAM. If the Senator from Nebraska will hear the amend- 
ments proposed by the committee, I think all objection will be with- 
Ara 


wn. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be read. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I may state here that we have carefully consid- 
ered the question of providing by general law for the organization 
of companies for this purpose, but we came to the conclusion that 
there was not time at the present session of Con. to accomplish 
a general law. We have therefore amended this bill so as to provide 
for the contingency of a general enactment guarding the interest of 
the 1 in all respects, as will be seen when the amendments 
are read. 

The Syren a tempore. The amendments will be read. 

Mr. INGALLS. e right to 48 still continues. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Les, sir. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 13 the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations report to strike out the words“ agreement as to rate” and 
insert ‘‘ combination to establish rates;” so as as to read: 

That no amalgamation, combination to establish rates, union, or sale of cable in- 
terests established under this act shall be made to any existing European or other 
cable companies. 

Mr. INGALLS. This bill deals with a 353 subject, and 
I ask that it may be printed with the amendments of the committee, 


so that it may be-understood. 
The bill will be printed and go 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I move that the amendments be printed and re- 
committed to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Tho opr tab pro tempore. The hour of twelve o’clock has 
arrived. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have a report to make. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate by unanimous con- 
sent receive morning business until it is over? 

Mr. HARRISON. So much time has been consumed by calling up 
cases for action that I have not had an opportunity to present my 
report heretofore. 

. ALLISON, I shall not object. The only point I desire is to 
go on with the sundry civil bill, inasmuch as we have agreed to fin- 
ish it to-day, but I will yield for ordinary morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate a that the 
morning hour may be extended until the conclusion of the ordinary 
morning business which leads to no debate? The Chair hears no 
objection. Reports of committees will be received. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. No. 3920) to amend section 4766, title 57, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, reported it without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee on Mili Affairs, towhom 
was referred the bill (8. No. 2119) for the relief of Martin L. Bundy, 
submitted an adverse report thereon, which was ordered to be 8 $ 
-and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 1871) to regulate the method of purchasing tobacco for the 
use of the y, submitted an adverse report thereon, which was 
ordered to be printed; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. ROLLINS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. No. 2103) authorizing the President of the United 
States to appoint William F. Pratt, late a second assistant engineer 
in the United States Navy, upon the retired list of the Navy, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon, which was ordered to be printed ; 
and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT LEAVENWORTH. 


Mr. VEST. I am instructed by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. No. 2153) for 
the erection of a publie nae, doe Leavenworth, Kansas, to report 
it favorably and without amendment, and I ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

By unanimons consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move that a bill which is on the table from the 
House, (H. R. No. 4757,) to exclude the public lands in Alabama from 
the operation of the laws relating to mineral lands, be referred to 
the committee on mineral lands. j 

The motion was agreed to. 


DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I am directed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 2162) to authorize the 


Secretary of War to donate to the J. F. Sawyer Post No. 7 of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, at Omro, Wisconsin, one condemned 
twenty-four-pounder cast-iron cannon, to report it favorably, and 
without amendment. 

Mr. SAWYER. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
that bill. It will take but a moment. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. KELLOGG asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (S. No. 2173) for the relief of Nancy Johnson Lons- 
dale, Bettie Erwin Brockett, and Laura G. Johnson, heirs-at-law of 
E. P. Johnson, deceased; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 3 

Mr. SAULSBURY (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, 
obtained leave to introduce a joint resolution (S. R. No. 101) for the 
reliefof Oliver Evans Woods; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. KELLOGG asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a joint resolution (S. R. No. 103) to provide for the con- 
struction, e ear repair, and preservation of the public works; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. GEORGE asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. No. 2174) to preserve and improve the harbor at 
Vicksburgh, in the State of Mississippi; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to say that this bill is of very great im- 
portance to the people of the city of Vicksburgh, as it contemplates 
the preservation of the harbor, which is being largely destroyed b 
the receding of the Mississppi River from the city westward, anak 
ask that the Committee on Commerce may consider the bill and 
report it either favorably or unfavorably by to-morrow, so that the 
Senate may act. 

RETURN OF REGIMENTAL FLAG. ‘ 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, asked and, by unanimous con- 
sent, obtained leave to introduce a joint resolution (S. R. No. 102) 
poet aap ae nhe Secretary of War to deliver to the Society of the 
Fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Veteran Volunteers the stand of 
colors presented to it by citizens of Norristown, Pennsylvania; 
which was read by its title. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Lask for the consideration and 
passage of the joint resolution at this time. 

By unanimous consent, the joint resolution was read three times, 
and passed. 

HEAVY ORDNANCE INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. MORGAN. I desire to call up the resolution I offered for the 
Pe gay ni of a special committee on the subject of ordnance from 
the two Committees on Military and Naval Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection it will be 


taken up. 

Mr. ALLISON. If it will not take time I shall not object. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave consulted the chairmen of both the Com- 
mittees on Naval and Military Affairs, and they agree to the resolu- 
tion and think it should be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama calls 
up a resolution heretofore submitted by him, which will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read the following resolution, submitted by 
Mr. MorGan July 13: i 

Resolved, That a select committee of five Senators, to consist of the chairmen of 
the Committees of Military Affairs and of Naval Affairs and three other Senators 
to 8 by the 8 tempore of the Senate from said committees, 
be with instructions to take into consideration the subject of eer ord- 
nance rojectiles for the armament of the Navy and the sea-coast x 
and said t committee shall have leave to sit during the recess of the Senate 
and to send for persons and papers, and shall report the results of their investi, 
tions to the Senate at its next session with any recommendations said commit 
may deem it proper to make on the subjects committed to them. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

NICHOLAS J. BIGLEY. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask the Senate to oanien me by taking up 
the bill (S. No. 1280) for the relief of Captain Nicholas J. Bigley, 
which is reported unanimously from the Committee on Claims. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ithink the bill will take too much time. 
the Senator will not press it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will not press it if it leads to any debate. 


I hope 


Mr. ALLISON. Very well; I will see. 
The bill was repo from the Committee on Claims, with amend- 
ments. 


The first amendment was, in line 3, after the word of,“ to insert 
‘twenty-one thousand two hundred and eleven ;” and in line 4, after 
the word “ dollars,“ to insert ‘‘and forty cents;” so as to read: 


That the sum of $21,211.40 be, and the same is hereby, appropria: out of the 
Niete in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay Captain Nicholas J. 
N. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. I wish to have the report read. 

Mr. ALLISON. I must object, then, to the consideration of the 
bill. 
Mr. VOORHEES. It is reported unanimously from the Committee 
on Claims. 


Mr. ALLISON. Lask the Senate to go on with the sundry civil 
appropriation bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa objects to 


the further consideration of the bill. 
Mr. ALLISON. I object simply because it takes time. 
ESTATE OF WILLIAM TINDER. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask the consent of the Senate to consider at this 
time Senate bill No, 2169, and I promise if it takes exceeding five 
minutes I will withdraw it. I think an explanation of two minutes 
will cause its passage through the Senate unanimously. 


Mr. SHERMAN and others. What is the bill? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for informa- 
tion? 


The Acting Secretary read the bill (S. No. 2169) for the relief of 
H. B. Wilson, administrator of the estate of William Tinder, de- 
ceased. It proposes to direct the Secretary of the Treasury to refund 
and pay to H. B. Wilson, administrator of the estate of William 
Tinder, deceased, $5,000, in full satisfaction of the claim of the estate 
of Tinder for money paid by the estate upon a judgment of forfeit- 
ure upon a bond for the appearance of one Evans, who was charged 
with crime by indictment in the circuit court of the United States 
for the district of West Tennessee, and who was afterward captured 
by the administrator and returned to the custody of the court, and 
convicted and punished for the crime with which he was charged. 

Mr. HARRIS. This bill wasreported by the Committee on Claims, 
I believe unanimously, and the facts are in brief these: a man 
named Evans was charged with the crime of passing counterfeit 
money. Tinder became security for his appearance. He absconded, 
and a forfeiture was taken against Evans and Tinder as security. 
Soon thereafter Tinder died. Wilson, the administrator of Tinder, 

ursued the absconding criminal to another State, captured him, 
3 him back, returned him to the court, and he was tried at a 
subsequent term and convicted, and is now in the penitentiary suf- 
fering for his crime. But in the mean time the court had entered 
judgment upon the forfeiture and had adjourned, and the forfeiture 
could not be set aside. The administrator has paid all the costs 
and the forfeiture of $5,000. It has reduced the estate to absolute 
insolvency, turned the widow and children out of doors, and de- 
prived the estate of the power of paying the little neighborhood 
debts that it owes. I ask simply for the passage of the bill, which 
will refund the $5,000. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the Senator state whether any security was 
given by this person charged with the crime, to his surety, from 
which he received anything? 

Mr. HARR: None whatever, and it is a dead loss to Tinder 
unless the money is returned. 

The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole, by unani- 
mous consent, reported to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CREEK ORPHAN FUND. 


Mr. SLATER. I submit the report of the committee of conference 
on the part of the Senate and House respecting the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the bill (S. No. 126) to reimburse the Creek 
orphan fund. 

he Acting Secretary read the report, as follows: 


ent to the amendment of the House 
to the said bill, and agree to the same with the following amendments, namely: 
Strike out in line 1 of said amendment the words “fifty-one thousand and insert 
in lieu thereof forty-seven thousand five hundred: strike out in line 11 of said 
amendment the words Creek orphans ” and insert in lieu thereof Creeks who 


dent it shall be for the best interest of the said orphans or their heirs that the 
same, in whole or in part, be deposited in the Treasury to their credit, as now 
provided by law for Indian trust funds, and the interest thereon only to be paid 
to the actual beneficiaries under this act; and add at the end of said House 
amendment the 1 but nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to prevent the United S8 from asserting its . to be reimbursed by the Creek 
Nation, in any future settlements therewith, the further sum of $106,799.68 ex- 

nded by the United States out of the Creek orphan fund for the support of loyal 


treek refugees; and the House agree to the same. 
JAMES H. SLATER, 


H. L. DA 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


D. C. HASKELL, 
M — of BORN, 
anagers on ouse. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President— ot 

Mr. ALLISON. If this is going to take time I shall object to its 
consideration now. 

Mr. COKE. I simply desire to state that, as one of the Senate con- 
ferees, I do not concur in the most nar fey amo point in this report. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I appeal to the Senator from Oregon to let 
this pass over until we finish the sundry civil bill. 


Mr. SLATER. I think it will take but a short time. 

Mr. COKE. Iam entirely willing that the report shall be taker 
up now, or if it will aid the convenience of the Senator from Iowa it 
be taken up later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate agreed to dispose of the 
sundry civil bill ay. Of course the question can be put to the 
Senate whether they will proceed with the consideration of this con- 
ference report now. 

Mr. INGALLS. Under Rule 49 the report is in order without the 
consent of any person. It can be submitted, and when submitted 
it must be considered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the Secretary read Rule 49. I am not insist- 
ing on its consideration now, but I do not want the report ruled out 
on a question of order. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the rule be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

49. The presentation of reports of committees of conference shall always be in 
order, except while the journal is being read or a question of order or a motion tœ 
adjourn is pending, or while the Senate is dividing; and when received the ques- 


tion of proceeding to the consideration of the report shall immediately be put, and 
shall be otoia without debate. 75 e 


The PRESIDENT pro 7 Will the Senate proceed to che 
consideration of this report 

Mr. INGALLS. Now, I suggest that as there may be debate, the 
Senator from Oregon consent that the consideration of this report be 
postponed until the pending appropriation bill is disposed of. It will 
then be the first thing in order. 

Mr. SLATER. Then I ask that the bill may be printed with the 
amendments as reported by the conference committee, so that it may 
be on the tables of Senators by to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be printed with the 
amendments. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 720) to fix the compensa- 
tion of the master armorer at the national armory in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. R. No. 178) authorizing and 
requiring the retary of War to deliver to the One Hun and 
Eighth Ohio Volunteer Infantry Association the blue regimental flag 
which belonged to said regiment, and which is now in the custody 
of the Secretary of War; and it was thereupon signed by the Pres- 
ident pro tempore. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move to take up the sundry civil bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Senator from Iowa moves to: 
postpone prior ordersand take D the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, the consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 6716) mak- 
ing appropriations for sandy civil expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes, the pend- 
ing question being on the amendment proposed by the Committee- 
on . after the word“ continue,” in line 1834, to insert 
as heretofore ;” so as to make the clause read: 

To enable the Commissioner of the General Land Office to continue as hereto- 
fore to reproduce worn and defaced official plats of surveys now on file, and other 
plats, constituting kee of the records of said office, and also to furnish local land 
offices with same, $20,000. 

Mr. HOAR. The Chair expressed his opinion, as will be seen by 
the RECORD, that that amendment was out of order. 

Mr. BAYARD. There is a message from the House of Representa- 
tives on the table informing us of the appointment of a committee 
of conference on the Japanese indemnity bill. I have consulted va- 
rious members of the Senate inte in that measure, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations having it in charge. I propose to move- 
for a committee of conference on the part of the Senate, but I am. 
aware that it will lead to some debate ; therefore I delay the applica- 
tion forthat committee until this Bi wy “cy p shall be through. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The words “as heretofore” are- 
ruled out. The Pea nR of the bill will proceed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iask unanimous consent to go back to page 43, 
line 1034. The Senate amended that clause by striking out “two” 
and inserting “one.” Iask unanimous consent that that amend- 
ment may be disa to. 

The PRESIDEN 580 tempore. The committee amendment on that 
line will be regarded as disagreed to if there be no objection. The- 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is for the purchase and repair of tools and 
instruments for the public 83 Now, let us go on with the bill. 

Mr. PLATT. I understood that the chairman of the committee 
would go back to the clause in relation to artificial limbs. 

Mr. ALLISON, I agreed with the Senator from Connecticut to 
go back to page 59, line 1429, for a moment. He has an amendment 
be? gor there which I think ought to be adopted. 

. PLATT. The Senator has the amendment. 
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Mr. ALLISON. Les, I have it. There is a small amount of money 
heretofore appropriated for artificial limbs not used during the fiscal 
year, and I ask that it be reappropriated. I move to insert: 

‘Together with the unexpended balance of appropriations heretofore made for 
said purpose. 

The amendment was a d to. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now let the reading proceed. 

The Acting Secretary resumed the reading of the bill. The next 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, in the ri Sh 

riation “for the Ute commission,” after the word “dollars,” in line 
1855. to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That the work of said commission shall be completed and final report 
made prior to July 1, 1883. 

Mr. DAWES. I call the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to that amendment and the two following amendments. I 
think they erent not to pass. I have had information to satisfy me 
of that since the bill was reported. Lean give the Senate thereasons 
in each case if it desires. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will allow those amendments to be disagreed to 
if the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs desires. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understand the amendments on pages 76and 
77 are to be disagreed to, leaving the bill as it came from the House 
to line 1869. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

Mr. DAWES. It is impossible for the Ute commission to finish up 
their work before the middle of September. 

Mr. BECK. Why is it not right to close up the commission ? 

Mr. DAWES. is commission has not been able to do anything 
vet, because there has been no appropriation. The Secretary of the 
Tutoring has been waiting for the . to pay this commis- 
sion, and now it is the 2d of August. the middle of September 
nothing can be done in the mountains of Colorado. Therefore the 
work must be finished up before that time if this provision is adopted, 
which is an impossibility. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. COCKRELL, What is the amendment? 

Mr. DAWES. The proviso limiting the continuance of the Ute 
commission. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why not have it limited? 

Mr. DAWES. Because it makes it nec for the work to be 
completed this summer, and this summer is comprised now be- 
tween the first of Angust and the middle of September in those 
mountains. 

Mr. INGALLS. July, 1883, is next summer. 

Mr, DAWES. Iknow that July, 1883, is next summer, but this must 
be completed before that time because we cannot do anything after 
the middle of . till next June. 

Mr. COCKRELL, They have to July 1, 1883, to complete it in. 

Mr. DAWES. You can work till the middle of September and 
you get the thing about quarter done, the moving of Indians in the 
mountains. Then you suspend that work and begin about the Ist 
of June of next year and continue it until the Ist day of July. 
That is what is left by this limitation. The Secretary of the In- 
terior thinks it is impossible to make this applicable and to make it 
practical, There can be no desire on the part of anybody to kee 
this commission in existence an hour after the work is completed, an 
-a Secretary of the Interior who would not complete it as soon as 
possible had better be somewhere else than where he is. 

Mr. BECK. We have paid them $17,000 already, and the com- 
anittee feared this might run on indefinitely. 

Mr. DAWES. That is another commission. This is a commission 
authorized at the present session of Congress to do what the other 
commission found under the treaty and agreement with the Utes it 
was an impossibility todo. They were required to be located on 
certain lands, and when the commission came to visit the country 
they found that the lands were not there. Therefore, without a dis- 
senting voice, the Congress of the United States authorized a new 
commission to transfer these Utes to the Uintah reservation in Utah, 
but provided no appropriation to pay the commission, and the com- 
mission, although appointed and prepared and ready to go to work, 
-await the ore of this bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from Massachusetts says that no per- 
son has any object or interest in continuing the existence of this 
commission one hour beyond the time ne ry for the discharge of 
their duty. I am not quite sure of that. I do not share the Sena- 
tor’s confidence, 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator will allow me to say that I of course 
spoke of 9870 official having any control over it. There may be in- 
dividuals who would desire its continuance; I would not say that 
in this depraved world; but I am speaking of officials who deserve 
our confidence. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator by a codicil has amended the origi- 
nal statement, and in that I concur. But I would suggest to him 
as it is very important that this commission should some time end 
its labors, and as he states they can get through by the middle of 
September, in order to have some assurance that the end may some- 
time come, that the amendment should not be stricken out, but that 
the-date should be postponed. 

Mr. DAWES. I have no objection to any date that will secure 
the completion of the work as soon as possible. 


The question is on agreeing to this 


Mr. INGALLS. Say “the Ist of September, 1883.” 
be satisfactory to the Senator? 


Would that 
Mr. DAWES. I should think the middle of September, 1883, and 


if not completed this year they would have next year to do it. 

Mr. INGALLS. I suggest, en, a modification of the amendment 
by striking out “July Ist,“ and inserting “‘ the 15th of September.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Ferryinthe chair.) Theques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not speak with that familiarity which I ought 
perhaps to have with this subject. I voice the Secretary of the In- 
terior, who lives in Colorado, and the Senator from Colorado. If 
the Senator from Colorado differs with this conclusion I should be 
glad to-have him so state. It strikes me as a proper limitation. 

Mr. BECK, I did not rise to make any objection, but we had 
paid $17,000 during the current year and po nothing, and I wanted 
it brought to an end sometime. If we do not put a limitation, it 
will run indefinitely. 

Mr. CHILCOTT. I will just state that if this amendment should 
prevail it will entirely defeat the object of this commission. It is 
now the first of August, and it will be the first of September before 
the commission can get together and organize, and the snows will 
be e in the mountains by the middle of this month. The time 
is limited by the amendment until the 1st of July, 1883. It will be 
at least the first part of June before they can do anything next year. 
That will only give one month’s time for all this work. I take it 
that it will be well enough to leave this matter with the Secretary 
of the Interior; he will take care of it. If there is no work for the 
commission to do he will recall them. I hope the amendment of the 
committee will not be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of tlie Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed, The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 1858, to strike out the 
following clause: 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to enable the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to employ an agent for the eastern band of Cherokee Indians, in 
accordance with section 3 of the act approved July 27, 1868, $800. 

Mr. DAWES. The chairman of the committee consents that this 
amendment may be rejected. 

Mr. VANCE. I move to non-concur. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from North Carolina will understand 
that if the amendment is rejected the text remains. 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly. I move to non-concur in this amend- 
ment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Committee on Appropriations do not dis- 
a e wat the Senator. They agree that the clause may remain in 
the bill. 

11 555 DAWES. The committee consents that it may remain in the 


ill. 

Mr. VANCE. Very well; but what is to be done with the next 
clause! 

Mr. DAWES. The same witli the next. 

Mr. VANCE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 1864, to strike out: 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to enable the Secre- 
rect the Interior to cause the census to be taken and a new roll to be made of 
all Cherokee Indians residing east of the Mississippi River, $300. 

Mr. DAWES. This is to be disagreed to also. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment was, 
after line 1869, to insert: 


growing out of trea 
what sum or sums of money, if 
tlement; and the sum of $3,500 is E appropriated for purpose. , 

Mr. HOAR. What is that“ purpose ?” Is it the purpose of the 
payment of claims, or payment of the cost of the investigation? 

Ar. ALLISON. It is intended to apply to the investigation, Iwill 
say to the Senator. 

. HOAR. Would it not be well to put in “ for the purpose of 

said investigation?“ 

Mr. AL N. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. ‘ 
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The reading of the billwasresumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 1883, to insert: 


For this amonnt, or so much thereof as nig be necessary, to pay expenses of the 


Wachington during 

O; 
hasip 8 to and returning home from 
any fund belonging to said tribe. 

Mr. DAWES. I desire after that is passed upon to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Allow me to suggest to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts that after the word “ dollars,” in line 1890, the words “ to 
be paid out of any funds belonging to said tribe” should be stricken 

ut 


out. 

Mr. DAWES. I was not going to interfere with the amendment 
the Senator from Indiana proposes to offer, which he has shown me. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move to amend the amendment of the com- 
mittee by striking out the words “to be paid out of any funds be- 
longing to said tribe.” 

I explained to me yesterday by a prominent friend of Indian 
interests and Indian education, who is very familiar with this sub- 
ject, that these expenses ought not to be paid out of the single fund 
ofthe Indians. They have no other funds now except those invested, 
and Mha interest on which is applied at 5 per cent. for the support of 
schools. 

Mr. VANCE. It is their school fund. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes; and it ought not to be touched. The ex- 
penses of their visit to the capital ought to be paid by the Govern- 
ment itself. They ought not to be taxed against the invested funds 
that are supporting the schools of the Indian children. I believe 
that is the explanation, is it not? Iask the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Lask the attention of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I think for the reason stated these words 
had better be stricken out, and let the Secre of the Interior pay 
out of the Government funds for the visit of these Indians here 
rather than to tax it against their school fund. 

Mr. ALLISON. These Indians had no business here, in my judg- 
ment, andit is the only way to keep them out of this city. Wehave 
been paying hott expenses for two or three years at every session of 
Congress. I do not know what they are doing here, and I do not 
think they have any relations here that require their presence. I 
think the best way to keep them at home is to let them pay their 
own bills out of their own funds. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The trouble is, as I have had it explained to 
me, that that will not keep them away, and they will come and l 
will use up the school fund set aside for the education of their chil- 
dren, The better way to keep them away would be to let, them un- 
derstand that unless they are needed here the Government will not 
pay the expenses of theircoming. If it is leftto them to come when 
they please and tax the cost against their school fund the injury will 
fall on the next generation; whereas if they were informed that their 
expenses would only be paid by the Government when their pres- 
ence was necessary they would stay away. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed to. 
the Indians. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Indiana to the amendment of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 17, noes 
12; no quorum voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will put the question 
again. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senate will indulge me a single moment, I 
will state the reason why I vote for this. The Secretary of the In- 
terior sent for these people this time. Another reason is that they 
have been in a quarrel, divided up into two or three factions, and 
each faction sent a representative here claiming to be the sole rep- 
resentative of the tribe. We have provided in this bill for an agent 
to represent them, so that hereafter we shall have no such trouble. 

Mr. BECK. I want toask the Senator from Massachusetts a ques- 
tion to guide my vote. We were not advised that they were sent 
for to come here. Is it the fact that they were sent for by the Sec- 


retary ? 

Mr. DAWES. I was so informed by the Senator from Indiana. 
The Senator from Indiana informs me that they were sent for. That 
led me to change my vote. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iso understand. 

Mr. BECK. The reason I ask the question is that we were not 
advised.as to that. ; 

Mr. DAWES. The Committee on Appropriations were not advised 
of that fact. 

Mr. BECK. We were willing to pay their expenses if they were 
sent for, but not otherwise. 

Mr. DAWES. I assume that I have not been misinformed on that 


subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Indiana to the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. $ 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I should like to know whether it 


herokee Indians while in the city of 
e months of May, June, and July, 1882, including traveling 
said city, $600, to be paid out of 


It is in the interest of 


is a fact that these Indians were sent for. That will control my 


vote. 

Mr. DAWES. I stated to the Senate that I was informed by the 
Senator from Indiana that these Indians were sent for and did not 
come of theirown accord. I also stated that there had been before 
the Committee on Indian Affairs three representatives of three dif- 
ferent bands, each claiming to be the sole representative of the 
whole tribe, and the Committee on Indian irs could not tell 
which was the lawful representative. We have provided in conse- 
quence of that for the Secretary of the Interior appointing a man to- 
represent them hereafter, and to try himself to settle up their diffi- 
culties. But if these men came here on invitation, formal or other- 
wise, to try to settle these difficulties, it would seem proper that 
their expenses should be paid for. I am further informed that they 
have been paid up to the Ist of May by the Government, and that 
there is no money to pay them further. 

This I state as information which hascometome. Ido not vouch 
for it except that it comes from the honorable Senator from Indiana, 
and I have no doubt the fact is as he states it. 

Mr. PENDLETON. [should like to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs if it is not the rule that Indians shall not 
visit the capital except by permission previously obtained of the 
Secretary of the Interior or some other officer of the Government ? 

Mr. DAWES. So I understand. I understand that if they are 
here the presumption is that they are here by invitation. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iso understand it. I have no official informa- 
tion, but I have information that satisfies me, from a high source, 
that such is the fact. 

Mr. BECK. The ignorance of the sub-committee on this subject 
perhaps needs 5 We found two or three different sets of 
people all pretending to be Cherokees, and we turned the whole mat- 
ter over to the Committee on Indian Affairs, of which the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] is chairman. Having the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs a member of 
our sub-committee, we turned the whole subject of Indian Affairs: 
over to him to ascertain the facts. If we sent for these Indians to 
come here we ought to pay the expenses of their coming. If they 
came voluntarily we do not intend to pay their expenses. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from jana states that he has no 
official information on this subject; but if the Indians were sent for 
I should be in favor of naving this bill out of the Treasury. Now, 
the Secretary of the Interior can be communicated with by * 
in fifteen minutes, and I suggest that this amendment be informally 

assed over temporarily, for the purpose of ascertaining what the 

acts are. If the Secretary authorized them to come here I shall 
vote to pay their expenses, and if he did not I shall not. 

Mr. VOORHEES. That suggestion is satisfactory, and I withdraw 
my amendment, and will renew it at the proper time, after we hear 
from the Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee as reported. 

The amendment was a to. 

Mr. VANCE. I move to amend by adding, after the word “tribe,” 
in line 1891, the following amendment: 

That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and the 
same hereby is, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
Ep gn TTT. 
tion for the year 1882, and also such attorneys’ — the said Indians have in pod 
faith stipulated to pay: Provided, That no debts now owing shall be paid except 
those recognized by the principal chief, or the council, or both: And provided 
8 That no portion of said appropriation shall be paid until said debts of the 

d, expenses, and services of the d e attorneys’ fees have been ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Indian and the Secretary of the Interior. 

That any sum appropriated and used under the first section of this act sh 
replaced out of the proceeds of the lands to be sold outside of the Qualla boundary. 

Mr, ALLISON. I make the point of order on that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Iowa will state 
the point of order. 

Mr, ALLISON. It is legislative, to begin with. 

Mr. DAWES. Is the point of order sustained ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa will state 
th point of order. 

Mr. ALLISON. The first point of order is that it is legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. General legislation? 


Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 
805 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 


Mr. DAWES. I am unfortunate in moving an amendment just at 
this moment that is subject to a point of order for the same reason, 
but I should like to state to the Renate the need of it, and then the 
Senate age © e for themselves whether they will waive the point 
of order. e Senate will remember the ig provision which was 
made in the Indian appropriation bill for the education of Indian 
children in different sch That bill has become alaw, and there 
has been put half a million dollars to the credit of the Secretary of 
the Interior, to be expended in educa’ Indians in different parts 
of the country. There turns up this statute, which I will read, 
which embarrasses the Secretary of the Interiorin executing thatlaw: 

o moneys which may be a riated for the of education am the 
Indian cies shall be ‘expended for any such ol 2 than in 


— h 


1882. 
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It may be considered, and is by some lawyers, that this subse- 
quent legislation modifies the Revised Statutes to that extent, but 
it is y well to stake an expenditure of that large amount upon 
a mere construction of the statute. Therefore, I offer 

Mr. ALLISON. That is already in the bill. 

Mr. DAWES. I beg pardon. e chairman of the committee calls 
my attention to the fact that it is already in the bill. I hope when 
that amendment is reached that the point of order will be waived 
by the Senate on the ground I have stated. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 1897, before the word 
„thousand,“ to strike out ‘‘ten” and insert “five;” so as to make 
the clause read: 


said Indians as may be deemed desirable 
th of the Interior, $5,000 ; but any such agreement 
shall not take effect until ratified by Congress. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask to go back to the matter passed over a 
few moments ago, in line 1890. I have had a conversation with the 
Secretary of the Interior on the floor of the Senate since that time, 
and he informs me that my impression was correct, and that the In- 
dians only visit the capital upon the invitation of the Government. 
That being the case, I renew my motion to amend, and I ask that it 
be acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will entertain it. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. After the word “ dollars,” 
in line 1890, it is proposed to strike out: 

To be paid out of any funds belonging to said tribe. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope it will not be n hereafter to keep 
Indians here three or four months at the expense of the United States 
Government. With that statement I will let the matter pass. i 

Mr. VOORHEES. Only $600 is provided for here, which is not a 


ns 1 ; 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was a; to. 

The’ reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, after line 1912, to insert: 

That th of „000 is hereby a ted, to be into thi of 
the Cherokee N: 8 of the fun — ee tor Cherokee laos 
west of the Arkansas River, which sum shall be expended as the acts of the Cher- 
okee legislature direct, to relieve the destitution on account of drought, this 
amount to be immediately available: Provided, 3 Nation, through 


ied by the Pa Poncas, Nez P. 
ee, 20 that thosd lands can be secured to said 
accordance with treaty stipulations and agreements. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1925, to insert: 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the peaches of 
additional beef for Indians, to be distributed by the Secretary of the Interior, at 
such Indian agencies as the necessities of the fadiana shall require, $200,000; and 
the Secretary shall cause a report to be made to Congress at its next session there- 
after of his action under this provision. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1932, to insert: 

For the support of the Indians of the Mescalero agency and the Jicarilla agency, 
in addition to amounts heretofore appropriated, $50,000. 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was, after line 1935, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to the amount found due R. H. 7 
June 9, 1869, for herding cattle, the sum of $331.97, appropriated by the act of July 
15, 1870, is hereby reappropriated and made available for this purpose. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, to strike out the following clause, from 
line 1948 to line 1958: 

Toenable the Secre of the Interior to purchase one hundred and sixty acres 
of land, in addition to that now owned by the Government, on the old Pawnee 
reservation, in the State of Nebraska, $7. or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary: i That this amount available only in the event that an In- 
dian industrial school shall be established upon said reserve in pursuance of an act 
of Congress approved May 17, 1882. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I hope that the amendment will not prevail, 
and that the paragraph will not be stricken from the bill. It will 
be remembered that a few weeks ago when the Indian appropriation 
bill was before the Senate there was a provision adopted that $2,500 
should be appropriated for the purpose of starting a school on the 
Sioux reservation. To that an amendment was e which allowed 
at the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior the use of a school- 
house 1 the Government on the old Pawnee reservation. 
There is a building there 3 to the Government, and there 
are one hundred and sixty acres of land belonging to the Govern- 
ment there with the buil . If the school could be started there 
they would not have to spend the whole $2,500, because they would 
not have to build a house to be occupied for a school. 

After it was ascertained that there was a quarter-section of land 
there the Secretary of the Interior thought it was not sufficient to 
allow him to start a school as a manual-labor school. His proposi- 
tion is that there shall be a manual-labor school, so as to try to make 
the Indians support themselves as far as raising vegetables, &c., is 


concerned. He wanted to find out whether for a fair price he could 

urchase another quarter section, so that he could have three hun- 
bred and twenty acres. A school is to be provided for probably one 
nugara avd seis 1 He 8500 radon to the House core 
tee e 0 appropriate or that purpose, which the- 
House did. He has 3 Honsel to start the school, but 
in case he does do it then he wants that amount of money so that 
he could make this purchase. 

This land is first-class land, worth the money paid for it if it is 
seen fit to buy it; and it will only be bought in case the school is to- 
be started there. I think it is certainly not a mistake to allow them 
ae this reasonable price to buy that land if they can put the school 

ere. 

That is the condition of the matter, and unless there is some rea- 
son given for striking out this e that I do not know of, it 
seems to me ev: g is in favor o owing the appropriation of 

500 in the bill on condition that the Department wants to use it. 

tis a very 1 country. This land is as fine as there 
is in any country I know of. It is as good land as there is in the 
State of Nebraska, and I believe we have as good land there as there 
is in any State of the Union. It is first-class land. It is within a 
mile and a half of Loup River, having good water within it, and 
every foot of it is susceptible of cultivation. I tried to procure the 
letter which was written to the House; but not being able to do so, 
by the consent of the chairman of the Committee on ppropriations 
I should like to haye read the letter that was written to that com- 
mittee. I send up to be first read the letter of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs rege the attention of the Secretary of the 
rp to the subject, and then the letter of the Secretary of the 

rior. 

The letters were read, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, July 6, 1882. 

Sm: I desire to call your attention to the fact that if it is decided to open a school 

for Indian youth in the Pawnee school building in Nel 


stands, 
ool cur- 


riculum. 

For the purchase of this land a sum not exceeding $2,500 will be required, and I 
respectfully suggest that Congress be requested to appropriate that, amount for 
purpose. 


I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
= H. PRICE, Commissioner. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


~~ DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 6, 1882. 
Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith copy of a letter of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs of the 6th instant, 8 the need of an $2,500- 
0 


maa ge doo 
for the purchase of a section that on which is located the 
iy baeni APE fe in lotion beeen oe for 


quarter 
Pawnee school building in Nebraska, p 
Indian youths at that t. 
The law providing for the school will be found on 20 of the Indian appro- 
tion act, approved May 17, 1882, wherein the of the Interior is au- 
to cause a suitable building to be erected on a suit section of land for 
industrial and other school p on the Sioux reservation ; or, in his disc: 
tion, to establish said school in the school buil on 
reservation in Nebraska, An 9 of 000 is made for said school, 
$15,000 of which is to be used in g and the building, providing 
the school is not located in the building on the Pawnee reservation. 
The quantity of land on which the school building on the Pawnee reservation 
stands reserved from sale is one quarter section, which is not sufficient for the 


p one of industrial training of one hundred and scholars, the number named 
n the law. 


At least a quarter of a section more of land will be required if the school is 
located at that point, and I therefore concur in the recommendation of the Com- 
— Pann tie Se ai Wao 
the r — — in Nebraska, £ 

H. M. TELLER, Secretary. 

Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 7 

Chairman Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. The school is not yet located onthe Pawnee res- 
ervation, or anywhere. It will take some little time to gather up 
one hundred and fifty Indian students, and it willtake some further 
time to establish a proper curriculum. The committee thought that 
as land was plenty in Nebraska, if this particular quarter section 
should not be p ased probably some other quarter section could 
be purchased hereafter, and we thought we would postpone this ques- 
tion until we should find a greater necessity existing than seems to 
exist now. I should like to accommodate my friend from Nebraska 
vay 898 by buying out this farmer at the rate of $16 an acre for 

an 


2 VAN WYCK. The price is a good deal less than that of Iowa 


Mr. ALLISON. It is, no doubt. I say I should like to accommo- 
date him, but I think he can wait until next year, and if the school 
is established and we find the necessity exists we shall then endeavor 
to purchase this farm. . 

. VAN WYCK. If the necessity at all exists, it exists before the 
establishment of the school, because, as my coll stated, both 
Houses of Con have already, b law, provided for the establish - 
ment of an Indian school either in Dakota, where there are no build- 
ings, and it will cost the Government a great deal to put up the build- 
ings, or on this reservation in the State of Nebraska, where there are 
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already fine buildings which cannot be used for any other purpose. 


I think the Senator will admit that if those buildings are not used 
for an Indian school they will substantially be of no sort of use to the 
Government, and if sold at all scarcely ayang will be realized, 

A bill was passed authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to ex- 
ercise his discretion in the matter. It was all left with him. The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior have 
now asked for this little appropriation to buy at a very small price 
one hundred and sixty acres of fine land, provided the school shall 
be established there. It becomes important for him to take into con- 
sideration the establishment of the school, because it depends upon 
where he will probably establish it, and this proposition leaves it 
just where the bill originally left it, leaving it all with the Secretary 
of the Interior for him to use $2,500 to buy an additional quarter 
section of land in connection with this building there and establish 
a school upon it. That is all there is inthis question. The amount 
is small, and it certainly would be a safe place, in my judgment, to 
establish such a school. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I wishto make one remark in reply to the Sena- 
tor from from Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON.] Hesays it would be a difficult 
thing and would se eh a good deal of time to collect one hundred 
and fifty Indian students. Our railroad connections are such that 
they can be brought there any day in day-light. That is to say, the 
railroads connect now so near to the Spotted-Tail ngenoy, so near 
the Santee agency, and actually connecting with the Omaha and 
Winnebago agencies and with the Otoes, so that that number could 
be brought there in five or six hours at any time. 

One of the arguments in favor of this school there is because the 
buildings are 8 provided. The yc would not have been 
thought of if it had not been that a building was there belonging to 
the Government, and the land is there belonging to the Government. 
But it turns out to be one of the best places that could have been 
selected. It is at a distance of one hundred to two hundred miles 
from the Indian camps; and thereby the Indian children would be 
removed so far from the Indians that they could not annoy them by 
frequent visits. It certainly should not be the poy of the Gov- 

-ernment to bring all of the students away to the Eastern States 
when it will cost as much to bring them here and take them back as 
it would to keep them a year at a school out there, It seems to me 
that no better place could possibly have been selected. 

This land is cheap at the price, because some parties out there 
have said that it was worth $3,000, the same piece of land; and I 
ha ve no doubt it is well worth at any rate the amount we should have 
to pay for it. I understand it could probably be had at $2,200, but 
certainly at not over $2,500; and the provision merely calls for $2,500, 
or so much as would be necessary for that purpose. 

I say, taking it in any view, as you want a school there some- 
where and you do not want it in the camps or near the camps of the 
Indians, and these lands and the buildings are already there, belong- 
ing to the Government, this is the best place. All that is needed is 

~one hundred and sixty acres more of land, which will bring the money 
back at any time to the Government. 

Mr. INGALLS. How much does the Government own there now? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. One quarter section. I will state now in rela- 
tion to this matter—and I think I am not violating any rule of eti- 
quette when I say it—that the Secretary of the Interior says he would 
not think of starting a manual-labor school with less than three hun- 

-dred and twenty acres of land, if he does start it. He will not say 
that he will start it at all, but if he does he wants an opportunity to 
buy this land where he needs it. 

Mr. BECK. Ifayored striking out this paragraph because, accord- 

ing to my recollection, when the Indian 5 bill was before 
the Senate for consideration, influenced by the experiments that had 
been made in the education of the young Indians both at Hampton 
and Carlisle, as well as elsewhere, a disposition was exhibited, and 
a liberal one, as I thought, on the part of the committee and of the 
Senate, to make a test of Indian schools somewhere on the reserva- 
tion where the Indians were, especially among those Indians which 

chad kiyen us so much trouble heretofore. Wemade an arrangement, 
which seemed to be satisfactory to the chairman of the committee, 
to the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAwEs,] and those who had 
Deen paying attention to those things, to have the school put on an 
Indian reservation, where the Indians could go and see their children, 
and see that they were well treated, and see them from time to time 
~at little expense and without trouble. 

Then the Senator from Nebraska came and told us what a magnifi- 
-cent arrangement there was on this Pawnee reservation, a place 
where the children naturally would go and I supposed from what 
he said that all the land and the buildings and everything necessary 
were there. Now, aftersix weeks, after giving the Secretary of the 
Interior a chance to look over the Pawnee reservation tosee whether 

' vee? daca was there, the proposition was brought in here to buy 

one hundred and sixty acres of land at $16 an acre in the neighbor- 
hood of the school. It seemed to me nota very good thing to do, and 
therefore I vas in favor of striking out the paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 


‘amendment of the Committee on Appropriations striking out the 
Paragraph. 
The question being pat, there were on a division—ayes 20, noes 19, 
ask for the yeas and nays. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. 


The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Principal Legislative 
Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. VANCE, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from . LMr. MrronkLL. ] I desire to make this 
announcement for the day, so that I need not weary the Senate by 
making it every time a vote is taken. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced 
yeas 20, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Hawley, Morrill, 
Bayard, Gora 3 Pugh 
yard, orman, X r 
k, Hale, Maxey, b 
Cockrell, Harris, Morgan, Vest. 
NAYS—25. 
Brown, Conger, McDill, Slater, 
Butler, Grover, Mahone, Van Wyck, 
Call, Hampton, Miller of N. V., Voorhees, 
Camden, D, Pendleton, i 
Cameron of Wis., Jackson, Rollins, 
Chilcott, omas, Sannders, 
Coke, Lapham, Sawyer, 
ABSENT—31. 
Anthony, Frye, Jones of Florida, Platt, 
Blair, Garland, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 
Cameron of Pa., George, ellogg, Sewell, 
Davis of Illinois, Groome, Lamar, Sherman, 
Dawes, Hill of Colorado, Monilian Vance, 
Edmunds Hill of Georgia, McPherson, Walker, 
Fair, Ingalls, Miller of Cal., Windom. 
Farley, Johnston, Mitchell, 


So the amendment was rejected. $ 

Mr. ALLISON. In line 1952, as the Senate refuses to strike out 
pae paragraph, I move to strike ont “five,” after thousand,“ and 
o insert ‘‘two;” so as to read: “two thousand two hundred dol- 
lars.“ The Senator from Nebraska says that an arrangement has 
been made already by which this farm can be purch: for $2,200, 
and it is not necessary to appropriate any more than the amount 


required. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is unanimous consent, that 
can be done; but it is out of order, the Senate having agreed'to the 
matter by refusing to strike out the paragraph. If there is no ob- 
jection that modification will be made. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after the word ‘ Treasury,” in 
line 1966, to insert: 

And out of this sum the Secretary is authorized to reimburse the superintend- 
ent for amount paid for damages done private property in making excavations for 
foundation of a new bath-house in 1881, not to exceed the sum of $345.40. 

So as to make the clause read: 


For the improvement of Hot Springs Creek: For the erection of a wall along its 
left bank, and other improvements upon the Hot Springs Mountain reservation, 
in Arkansas, $33,744.78, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, said amount having been collected by the receiver ka pair y by the Court 
of Claims and covered into the United States Treasury; and out of this sum the 

is authorized to reimburse the superintendent for amount paid for dam- 
ages done gnn property in making excavations for foundation of a new bath- 
house in 1881, not to exceed the sum of $345.40. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after the word“ map,“ in line 1995, to 
strike out “of the national domain ;” so as to read: 

For the United States Geological Survey: For the Geological Survey, and the 
classification of the public lands, and examination of the logical structure, 
mineral resources, and products of the national domain, and bo contains the prep- 
aration ofa geologion map of the United States, to be expended under the - 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, $222,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANCE. Isan amendment to the text of the bill in order 


now? pi 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The text cannot be amended at 
this stage according to the arrangement., 

Mr. VANCE. right. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was under the head of“ miscellaneous 
objects,” in the appropriationa for the! Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb,” in line 2080, before the word “ thousand,” to strike 
out “forty-seven” and insert “fifty-five ;” and in the same line, after 
the word “dollars,” to strike out: 

Provided, That no more than $22,000 of said sum shall be expended for salaries 
and wages. R 

So as to make the clause read : 

For current expenses of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb: For 
support of the institution, including salaries and incidental expenses, and for books 
and illustrative apparatus, for general repairs, and improvements, $55,000. 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was, in line 2101, to increase the appropria- 
tion “for maintenance of the Howard University, to be used in pay- 
ment of part of the salaries of the officers, professors, and teachers, a 
8 of which will be paid from donations and other sources,” 

m $10,000 to $15,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in line 2104, after the word“ dormi- 
tories,” to insert the word “and;” and in line 2112, before the word 


1882. 
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„thousand,“ to strike out ‘seven ” and insert “ten;” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For re of buildings of the Howard University: To be used in re; the 
main university building” Miner hail and ond Glaske ball (dormitorioe and 
ee dwellings rooms,) including ou to wit: the wood-work, 


oors, windows, e bows and outbuildings, fences, basement- , heat- 
ing een plumbing, drainage; to t all the wood-work, including 

ngs, and to build new fence; and for 3 to be used in the construc- 
tion of a wind- mill. with reservoir, laying pipes, putting in pump, and all necessary 
attachments, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the appropriations for the “ Freed- 
men’s Hospital and Asylum,” in line 2116, after the word “ subsist- 
ence,” to strike out ‘‘ twenty-two” and insert“ twenty-four ; ” in 
line 2121, after the word ‘‘ expenses,” to strike out “five! and insert 
“six;” in line 2125, after the word “ furniture,“ to strike out “one 
thousand eight hundred” and insert two thousand ;” and in line 
2126, after the word “all,” to strike out “ forty-six thousand eight 
hundred,” and insert ‘ fifty thousand ;” so as to make the clause 
read : 


For subsistence, $24,000; for salaries and compensation of the surgeon-in-chief, 
two assistant su ms, engi , matron, nurses, and cooks, ; for fuel and 


light, $8,000 for clothing, bedding e 


penses, $6,000; for rent of 
and medical supplies, $1,500; for repairs furniture, $2,000; in all, $50,000. 


The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, inthe clause men i ote for 
the propagation of food-fishes under the Co oner of Fish and 
Fisheries,” in line 2148, after the word dollars,“ to strike out 
„Which shall be immediately available.” 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in line 2155, to increase the appropria- 
tion“ for the maintenance of the United States carp-ponds in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, and the distribution of the young fish, includ- 
ing salaries or compensation of all necessary employés,” from $25,000 


to 000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 2184, to increase the appropria- 
tion “for North American ethnology, Smithsonian Institution: For 
the purpose of continuing ethnological researches among the North 
American Indians, under the direction of the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, including salaries and compensation of all neces- 
sary employés,” from $30,000 to $35,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in the appropriations for the National 
Museum, in line 2206, to increase the appropriation “ for the preserva- 
tion of collections of the National Museum: For the preservation 
and exhibition of the collections received from the surveying and 
exploring expeditions of the Government, and other sources, includ- 
ing salaries or compensation of all necessary employés,” from $65,000 
to $75,000. 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment Was, in line 2225, to increase the appropria- 
tion „for the transfer and preparation of the Philadelphia collec- 
tions: For expense of transferring to Washi n the collections 
presented to the United States at the close of the permanent inter- 
national exhibition in Philadelphia, including necessary expenses 
already incurred for the purpose,” from $7,500 to $10,000. 


The amendment was a; to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to line 2223. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair su that in line 
= * Professor Townend Glover“ should read“ fessor Townsend 

over. 


Mr: ALLISON. The name is correct as printed in the bill. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of “Post-Office 
Department,” in line — to reduce the appropriation (for a pas- 
sen 5 for the Post-Office Department building,” from $8,000 
to $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 2255, to strike out the follow- 
ing clause: 

And the Postmaster-General is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to 2 
out of the appropriation of $15,000 for marking and rating stamps for the year 
1883, in the act of May 4, 1882, five letter-canceling and post-marking machines, at 
a price not exceeding $350 each. 

Mr. FERRY. I hope the Senate will not agree to this amendment. 
It authorizes the Postmaster-General to use a canceling machine, one 
of the most recent inventions and a very useful article, in the five 
leading cities of the country. The machine has been tested and has 
proved to be useful, and the Postmaster-General now has no author- 
ity to use it. This clause that the House has inserted in the bill 
authorizes the Postmaster-General to use that machine, which can- 
cels stamps at the rate of 11,000 an hour. If this is stricken out the 
Postmaster-General will be deprived of the use of the machine, so 
that letters mailed at night will not go out until the next day. It 
seems to me it is so patent upon its face that there cannot be any 
question upon non-concurring in the amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON, What the committee moighi was patent on its 
face seemed to be the purchase of a patent. We had no knowledge 
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about it. I should like to have some letter read from the Post-Office 
Department requesting this authority. 

. FERRY. It was embodied in the report of the House com- 
mittee, as I understand. A report was made to the committee of the 
Honse, and it was reported upon by the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. The machine has been in use by the Department, 
and the test has been very satisfactory to the Government. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Committee on Appropriations were not able 
to find any suggestion from anybody. 

Mr. FERRY. I will state to the . — that I am advised by the 
Department that the machine is not only useful but it is desirable 
to facilitate the business of the Department in canceling stamps and 
post-marking letters. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator if he has any information as to 
the value of these canceling machines? 

Mr. FERRY. I understand that they are furnished to the Govern- 
ment at cost. 

Mr. INGALLS. Who is the inventor? 

Mr. FERRY. I do not know. The parties who have invented the 
machine would make nothing by this proviso. The Government 
is testing the machine, and finds that it is very useful and is a great 
economy of time. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator does not know the inventor? 

Mr. FERRY. I do not. 

Mr. INGALLS. Nor where he resides? 

Mr. FERRY. I do not. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to have a su 
ministrative officer of the Government that is a proper thing to 
do. Here was a proposition in the bill as it came from the House to 

urchase five canceling machines at a fixed price. There ought to 

some information communicated by somebody. 

Mr. FERRY. If the Senator will allow me, the amount is stated 
here, at a price not exceeding $350. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Three hundred and fifty dollars for each one of 
the five machines; for a little bit of a stamp, used by hand. 

Mr. FERRY. Its use is confined to five cities of the country, and 
it will cancel and mark 11,000 letters in an hour. If you can 
find any other machine that has been used heretofore that will come 
anything near canceling that number, then you have more infor- 
mation than I have. I think a machine with such economy of time 
as it gives is worth that much, and I understand it is simply its cost. 

Mr. ALLISON. The committee had no information whatever, but 
saw a proposition here to purchase a patent, and they struck it out. 
Having no information, no letter, no report, and no statement, we 
are asked here to purchase five of these machines. I suppose the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] knows about the matter. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I cannot give the chairman any official informa- 
tion or recommendation, and I suggest that the amendment go over 
until we can obtain it, for I am very sure that recommendations in 
favor of this machine were before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee last year when I served on it. I saw the machine, sa wit ex- 
hibited, and saw its wonderful facilities. You turn a little crank 
and the postal cards or letters rattle out of the machine as fast as 
soy man can count them, and they come out stamped. 

. FERRY. I will say to the Senator from Connecticut that the 
machine is used in the cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. Its use is confined to those cities. 

eon HAWLEY. There is no question about the usefulness of the 
machine. 

Mr. FERRY. There are but five proposed by this bill; they have 
been used and have shown their utility, and certainly there cannot 
be any objection to authorizing the Department to use them. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not know who owns the patent. 

Mr. FERRY. Nor I. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think there is no question that the machine is 
certainly an economy of time. I suggest that the amendment lie 
over. 

Mr. INGALLS. By whose authority were the machines placed in 
the post-offices? 

Mr. FERRY. They were placed there by the portaaton or the 
Postmaster-General, for the p of testing them as other ma- 
chines are frequently tested, and when they prove useful then the 
Postmaster-General asks for authority to purchase them. This is 
the authority which he has asked and which is proyided for by the 
House, appropriating $1,750 for five of these machines which econo- 
mize so much time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How large are the machines? What would it 
cost to manufacture them? 

Mr. FERRY. I have stated that the price here is the cost price. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does the Senator say that the cost of the ma- 
terial and the manufacture of these little-stamping machines is $350 
each? I should like to have some information in regard to that. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Michigan that if he 
will allow this amendment to be made, by the time the conference 
shall meet I will look into the matter, and if it is all right Iam will- 
ing that it shall be e, for. 

Ir. FERRY. As I understand the recommendation for the appro- 
priation from the Department, I have no objection to the course sug- 
gested. I know nothing about the matter in itself only as it comes 


ion#rom some ad- 
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from the Department. Iam seeking the best interests of the Post- 
Office Department. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Isthe amendment to be passed over 
informally ? 
Mr. HAWLEY. No; it is to be a 


to. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Michigan agrees that the amend- 
ment may be made. 

Mr. FERRY. The chairman has stated that in the conference 
committee if he finds that what I have stated is verified by the De- 
partment, which I doubt not will be the case, the matter will be 
considered by the committee. That is satisfactory to me. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 
The amendment was agreud to. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the President of the United States having 
returned to the House of Representatives, in which it originated, the 
bill (H. R. No, 6242) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes, with his objections thereto, the House of Repre- 
sentatives proceeded, in conformity with the Constitution, to recon- 
sider the same and had resolved that the bill do pass, two-thirds of 
the House of Representatives agreeing to pass the same. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the river and harbor bill just received from the House of 
Representatives, with the message of the President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There was an order of the Senate 
to finish the sundry civil bill to-day. 

Mr. McMILLAN. This will-take no time. 
cussion, I pap Ose. 

Mr. ING. S. Is the motion in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can move to set aside 
the appropriation bill. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I ask the Senator from Iowa to yield for that 

ose. I move to take up the river and harbor bill. 
r. ALLISON. If it] to no debate whatever, and we are to 
have a vote without any debate, I shall not personally object. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I think the matter will lead to no debate. 
are ready to take the vote on the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The President's message will have to be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The message will have to be read. 

Mr. ALLISON. I cannot yield for that purpose. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I move to postpone the consideration of the 
pending appropriation bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. Until when? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I understood the Senator from Iowa to agree to 
lay it aside informally for the purpose of taking a vote on the river 
and harbor bill, 

Mr. ALLISON. Yesterday we agreed that the sundry civil bill 
should be completed to-day. We are going on very well with it. It 
is now only two o'clock, and I think in two hours if we go on we 
can complete the bill, and then the Senate can take up the Presi- 


dent’s m 2 

Mr. McMILLAN. I do not think the river and harbor bill will 
lead to any debate, and the matter can be dis of in a very short 
time. I think time will be economized by taking that course. 

Mr. INGALLS. _I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How long does the Senator from 


Minnesota move that the sundry civil appropriation bill shall be 


It will lead to no dis- 


pu 


We 


tpon 

Mr. McMILLAN. Until we consider the message of the President 
and the bill returned to the Senate with his message. 

Mr. INGALLS. That motion is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
day certain. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The motion is to postpone with a view to vote 
on the bill, unless the Senator from Iowa will agree to lay the ap- 
propriation bill aside informally. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill must be postponed until 
to-morrow in order that another bill may be taken up: 

Mr, SAULSBURY. We had better go on and finish the appropri- 
ation bill roay, and let the other matter come up to-morrow. 

Mr. BUT. We can take up the message of the President and 
dispose of it in ten minutes, and a majority of the Senate can then 
resume the consideration of the sun civil bill. It is entirely 
within the control of a majority. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. 
postponed until four o’clock ? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Say three o’clock. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; it will have to be postponed to 
a day certain. 

Mr. FERRY and others. That is a time certain. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I think if the Chair will look at 
the rule he will come to the conclusion that it does not mean that a 
motion to postpone must be to some day other than this day. 

ri S. Some time certain. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. 

rule requires, 


The bill must be postponed to a 


Cannot the appropriation bill be 


Some time certain is all that the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To postpone to a day certain is 
beyond this day. 

. HARRIS. A day certain means a time certain. An hour of 
to-day falls within the rule, as it seems to me. 

Mr. FERRY. This is a day, and to postpone to an hour of this: 
day is a Dn maa to a day certain. It is a certain hour and a 
certain 1 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the question om 
the motion to 1 until four o’clock. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Until three o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on agreeing tø the 
monn to postpone the sundry civil appropriation bill until three 
o'clock. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Now I move to take up the river amd harbor 
bill, which has been returned, with the message of the President. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate, andl 
the message of the President will be read. 

The message was read, as follows: 

To the House of Representatives : 


Having watched with much interest the progress of House bill No. 6242, entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other pu es,” and having since it 
was received carefully examined it, after mature consideration I am constrained 
to return it herewith to the House of Representatives, in which it originated, with- 
out my signature and with my objections to its ge. 

Many of the appropriations in the bill are cleasiy for the general welfare and 
most beneficent in their character. Two of the objects for whi rovision is made 
were by me considered so important that I felt it my duty to direct to them the 
attention of Congress. In my annual message in December last I u the vital 
importance of legislation for the reclamation of the marshes and for the establish- 
ment of the harbor lines along the Potomac front. In April last by s al mes- 
sage I recommended an appre riation for the improvement of the Mississi 
River. It is not necessary that I say that when my signature would make the 
e for these and other valuable national objects a law, I is with great 
reluctance and only under a sense of duty that I withhold it. 

My principal objection to the bill is that it contains appropriations for purposes 
not for the common defense or general welfare, and which do not promote com- 
merce among the States. These provisions, on the contrary, are entirely for the 
benefit of the particular localities in which it is 8 to make the improve- 
ments. I regard such appropriation of the public money as beyond the powers 
given by the Constitution to Con, and the President. 

I feel the more bound to withhold my signature from the bill because of the 
peculiar evils which manifestly result this infraction of the Constitution. 
Appropriations of this nature, to be devoted purely to local objects, tend to ars 
increase in number and in amount. As the citizens of one State find that money, to 
raise which they in common with the whole country are taxed, is to be expended! 
for local improvements in another State, they demand similar benefits for them- 
selves, and it is not unnatural that they should seek to indemnify themselves for 
such use of the public funds by securing n for similar improvements: 
in their own neighborhood. Thus as the bill becomes more objectionable it se- 
cures more support. This result is invariable and necessarily follows a neglect to 
observe the constitutional limitations imposed upon the law-making power. 

The for river and harbor improvements have, under the influences 
to which I have alluded, increased year by year out of proportion to the progress 
of the country, great as that has been. In 1870 the 281 U 158 a ‘oat soe was 
$3,975,900 ; in 1875, $6,648,517.50; in 1880, $8,976,500; and in 1881, $1 1,451,000, while 
by the present act there is appropriated $18,743,875. 

While feeling every disposition to leave to the Legislature the responsibility of 
determining what amount should be appropriated for the purposes of the bill, so 
long as the appropriations are confined to objects indicated by the grant of power, 
I caruot escape the conclusion that, as a part of the law-making power of the Gov- 
ernment, the duty devolves upon me to withhold my si, uro from a bill contain- 
ing appropriations which in my opinion greatly exceed in amount the needs of the 
country for the present fiscal year. It being the usage to provide money for these 
purposes by annual appropriation bills, the President is in effect directed to ex- 
pend so large an amount of money within so brief a period that the expenditure 
cannot be made economically and advantageously. 

The extravagant expenditure of public money is an evil not to be measured by 
the value of that money to the people who are taxed for it. They sustain a greater 
injury in the demoralizing effect produced upon those who are intrusted with offi- 
cial duty through all the ramifications of Government. 

‘These objections could be removed and every constitutional purpose readily at- 
tained, should Congress enact that one-half only of the aggregate amount provided 
for in the bill be It pt annem for expenditure during the fiscal year, and that the 
sum so appropriated be expended only for such objects named in the bill as the 
Secretary of War, under the direction of the President, shall determine; provided 
that in no case shall the expenditure for any one purpose exceed the sum now des- 
ignated by the bill for that purpose, 

I feel authorized to make this suggestion because of the duty imposed upon the 
President by the Constitution “to recommend to the consideration of Congress 
such measures as he Spe cr necessary and expedient; and because it is my 
earnest desire that the public works which are in progress shall suffer no a 
Congress will also convene again in four months, when this whole subject be 


open for their consideration. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 1, 1882. 

Mr. HALE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Necessarily the question will have 
to be by yeas and nays. The question is, Shall the bill san, the ob- 
jection of the President to the contrary notwithstanding? Each 
Senator as his name is called, if he is in favor of the passage of the 
bill notwithstanding the objection of the President, will vote“ yea.” 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILCOTT, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Groome.] If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. WALKER, (when Mr. GARLAND’S name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont, 
[Mr. EDMUNDS.) If my colleague were here, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS, (when his name was called.) Upon this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Jounsron.] If he 
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were present, I should vote“ nay.“ I am informed that he would 
vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Nevada, [Mr. Farr.] If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SEWELL, (when his name was called.) On this question I 
am paired with my colleague, [Mr. MCPHERSON. ] 

Mr. VANCE, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. MITCHELL.] If he were present, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. LAPHAM, (after having voted in the negative.) On this 
subject I find I am paired with the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
LaMAR.] If he were here, he would vote “ yea” and I should vote 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BECK. I have authorized myself to be paired with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, [Mr. HILL, who is absent. I should vote 
“nay. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 41, nays 16; as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Aldrich, Davis of West Va., Jonesof Florida, Sawyer, 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Sherman, 
Anthony, Farley, Kellogg, Slater, 
Ferry, Mi Vi 
Butler, McMillan, Voorhees, 
Call, Maxey, alker, 
Camden, Grover, Miller of Cal., Williams, 
Cameron of Wis., Hampton, Miller of 4 indom. 
ockrell, Hoar, Pugh, 
Joke, Jackson, Ransom, 
Conger, Jonas, Saunders, 
NAYS—16. 
Bayard, Ingalls, Pla 
Blair, Hale, Logan its 
Cameron of Pa., an Morrill, Saulsbury, 
Davis of Illinois, Hawley, Pendleton, Van Wyck. 
ABSENT—19. 
k, Groome, Lamar, M „ 
Chilcott, ham, Plump. 
i Hill of Colorado, McPherson, Sewell, 
Fair, Hill of Georgia, Mahone, Vance. 
Garland, Johnston, Mitchell, 
The PRESIDENT tempore. On the question whether the bill 
shall the President’s objections to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the question is determined in the affirmative ; forty-one Senators 


voting in the affirmative and sixteen in the negative. So the bill is 


p 5 

Mr. LOGAN. I merely desire to call attention to one fact. In the 
panapo of this bill—as a matter of course it makes no difference, 
put still it is well enough always that the record should be correct— 
I noticed that in the pairs as they were announced one Senator was 
paired with another tor. Now, in a vote where it requires two- 
thirds to pass a bill, a pair should be of two Senators for the bill 
with one against it. This bill has been passed by pairing one Sena- 
tor with one Senator. 

Mr. McMILLAN. It does not affect the result. 

Mr. LOGAN. It does affect the vote. I merely call attention to it. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask the gentleman if he thinks on any question 
whatever one Senator should be considered equal to two other Sena- 
tors, and under what rule that can be? 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not want to get into any discussion about this, 
but it is always the rule where a two-thirds vote is required that the 
party voting in the majority should pair two against one, so as to 
make it equal. It has been done over and over again here on this 
— 5 It has always been the rule, and nobody ever questioned it 

ore. 

Mr. WINDOM. I suppose there is no objection to one Senator 
pairing with another Senator if he chooses. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam not questioning that. 

Mr. HARRIS. What is the question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the pairs as 
gentlemen announce them. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the Ist instant approved and signed the act (S. No. 1582) to amend 
the statutes in relation to copyright; and on the 2d instant the act 
(S. No. bgt feed grant a right of way for a railroad and telegraph line 
through the lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians 
to the Saint Louis and San Francisco Railway Company, and for 
other pores ; and the act (S. No. 972) creating the Oregon Short- 
Line Railway Company a corporation in the Territories of Utah, 
Idaho, and Wyoming, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills 
ang joint resolution ; in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate: 

A bill (H. R. No. 2713) to extend the provisions of the act of Con- 


gras entitled “An act for the relief of certain pensioners,” approved 
arch 3, 1879, to certain other pensioners ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2911) for the relief of the German National Bank 
of Louisville, Kentucky ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4996) repealing the limitation of redemption of 
teo cent documentary internal-revenue stamps by the Government; 
an 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 131) authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to distribute copies of the Journals of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to public and law libraries. 

The arene? also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing joint resolutions : 

A joint resolution ashe No. 6) authorizing Lieutenant-Commander 
Charles Dwight Sigsbee, United States Navy, to accept a decoration 
from the Emperor of Germany ; and also authorizing Joseph R. Haw- 
ley to accept decorations from the Governments of the Netherlands, 
of Spain, and Japan; and 

A joint resolution Sei No. 102) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to deliver to the Society of the Fifty-first Feen Pennsyl- 
vania Veteran Volunteers the stand of colors presented to it by cit- 
izens of Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

The message further announced that the House had a to the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. R. No. 92) to 
print 25,000 copies of each of the second and third annual reports of 
the Director of the United States Geological Survey. 

The m also announced that the House had agreed to the con- 
current resolution of the Senate of the 6th of July, for the printing 
and binding for the use of the Signal Office of the Department of 
War, 2,500 copies of the annual report of the Chief Signal-Officer for 
1881, with an amendment, in which it is requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution; in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. No. 604) for the relief of William W. Thomas; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1328) for the relief of Peter March, Frederick Kim- 
merley, David Vaughn, Barney Schooley, Eliza Scott, widow of 
Joseph Scott, Phebe C. Clement, widow of Isaac M. Clement, Fred- 
erick Smith, Owen McNabb, and Thomas Miller; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 281) to pay the Capitol police one 
month’s extra pay. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. No. 1472) for the relief of Julia A. Nutt, widow and executrix of 
Haller Nutt, deceased, with an amendment, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 


by the President pro tempore: 
A bill (H. R. No. ) to fix the compensation of the master 
armorer at the national armory in Springfield, Massachusetts; and 
A bill (H. R. No. 6687) for the manufacture of salt in the Indian 
Territory. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move to proceed with the sundry civil bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 6716) 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The Committee on Appro- 
praune proposed, in the appropriations “ under the Department of 

ustice,” to amend in line 2268, after the word ‘‘ elevator,” by insert- 
ing ‘‘to run from the ground floor; ” so as to make the clause read: 


For the construction of an elevator, to run from the ground floor, repairs, and 
furnishing and fitting up of rooms in the building now owned by the Government 
and known as the F Bank building, as per estimate of the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury, $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be 
expended by the Attorne General and under his direction, who shall have control 
of said building, which shall hereafter be occupied by the Department of Justice. 


The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of“ e and 
binding,” after the word“ million,” in line 2289, to strike out “four 
hun thousand“ and insert“ three hundred and seventy-seven 
thousand six hundred and fifty ;’ so as to make the clause read: 


For the public printing, for the public binding, and for paper for the public print- 
ing, including the cost of print F the debates and 3 of i the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and for lithographing, nuppi , and engraving for both 
Houses of Congress, the Supreme Court of the United States, the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, the Court of Claims, the Library of Con, the 
commissioners of the District of Columbia, and the Departments, including sala- 
ries or compensation of all necessary clerks and employés, for labor, (by the day, 
piece, or contract,) and forall the necessary materials which may be needed in 
the prosecution of the work, $2,377,650; and from the said sum hereby appropri- 
ated printing and binding may be done by the Public Printer to the amounts fol- 
lowing, respectively, namely. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. In line 2285 I move to strike out the commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia.” 

The amendment was a to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
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the Committee on Appropriations was, in line 2301, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “ten“ and insert ‘“‘twelve;” in line 2310, 
after the word “ United States,” to strike out“ thirty-four” and insert 
“twenty-five ;” in line 2312, after the word “dollars,” to strike out 
for the government of the District of Columbia, $11,350;” and in 
line 2314, before the word “ thousand,“ to strike out “ten” and 
insert “ eight;” so as to make the clause read: 

For printing and binding for Congress, including the proceedings and debates, 
61.304, 500.50 ; for the State Department, $15,000; for the Treasury De ent, 
$250,000; for the War Department, $166,000, (of which sum $12,000 shall be for the 
catalogue of the library of the Surgeon-General's Office ;) for the Navy De 
ment, $50,000; for the Interior Department, $364,000, (of which sum $10,000 ap- 
propriated for rebinding tract-books for the General Land Office ;) for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, $10,000; for the Post-Oflice Department, $150,000; for the Agri- 
cultural Department, $15,000 ; for the Supreme Court of the United States $25,000; 
for the supreme court of the District of Jolumbia, $1,000; for the Court of Claims, 
$8,000; and for the Library of Congress, $19,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask unanimous consent that one amendment may 
be treated as not adopted about purchasing five letter-canceling and 
post-marking machines. I havea telegram just received froma gen- 
tleman of very high respectability, who says that there is a very 
strong letter from the ee of Boston setting forth the great 
saving of * by these machines. I know nothing about the 
matter myself. 

Mr. ALLISON. That clause was struck out with the understand- 
ing that the conferees should look into it. 

ir. HOAR. I donot know about it my but I have a telegram 
in relation to it. If the matter is considered open for conference, I 
shall not make any motion. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let us go on. 

The reading of the bill was resamed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 2324, after the word 
“either,” to insert “other than public documents;” so as to read: 

Provided, That printing and binding, or either, other than public documents, 
shall not be done at the Government iene 4 Office for Senators and Representa- 
tives or Delegates in Congress except upon the payment by them of the estimated 
cost thereof. 

The amendment was a to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to call attention to the amendment just 
adopted, in line 2324, inserting the words “other than public docu- 
ments.” It seems to me that members of Congress ought not to be 
ullowed to have other documents bound there. I do not think it is 
right. Is that the object of the amendment ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not understand the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The amendment of the committee on line 2324 
would authorize members of Congress to get bound at the Public 
Printing Office private documents upon paying the cost. It does seem 
to me that the printing establishment is large enough now without 
authorizing members of Congress to have private books bound there. 
The words ‘“‘ other than public documents” ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; those words ought not to be stricken out 
because sometimes Senators and Representatives desire to have pab- 
lic documents bound, one copy; for instance, the Senate allows them 
to have one copy of a public document bound, and it is very conven- 


ient. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ihave no objection to that. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that there 
was not the slightest idea in the mind of the committee of allowing 
what he suggests may be done; but if he will put any phraseology 
into this clause that will carry out his idea I shall be obliged to 


him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The language of the bill as it now stands with 
the amendment of the Committee on Appropriations would allow 
Senators and Members to get private books, the History of England, 
or any other book, bound by paying the cost. That is not right. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senator from Ohio can accomplish his object 
by striking ont the words, in lines 2326 and 2327, ‘‘except upon the 
payment by them of the estimated cost thereof.” 

Mr. ALLISON. That ought to be struck out. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That will accomplish the object. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That will accomplish it. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose there is no objection in anybody’s mind to 
the printing of a portion of fhe CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for any mem- 
ber, containing remarks made by him on any public question. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That isa public document. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not think that is a public document. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is not any objection to that if he pays for 
it. We do not intend that the Public Printer shall print records 
without cost to the person who orders them. 

Mr. HOAR. Why not strike out the words “other than public 
documents,” and that leaves Senators and Representatives to pay the 
estimated cost of printing public documents, which I suppose they 
are expected to do? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Asthe clause now stands Senators and Members 
could have their private libraries rebound. 

Mr. ALLISON. I trust the Senator, instead of repeating that which 
we all agree to, will suggest some amendment that will make it 
stand otherwise. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let it read “except public documents and por- 
tions of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.” 


Mr. ALLISON. I will leave the two Senators to prepare such an 
amendment as will carry out their views. 

Mr. HOAR. That would enable you to print and bind public doc- 
uments for Senators and Representatives. 

Mr. ANTHONY, I do not think any man will want to do that. 

Mr. BECK. I suggest that we pass over this clause informally 
until the Senators can consult and see what should be the exact lan- 


guage. 

Mr. HOAR. As I understand it, there is a special limitation now 
in the law which permits the binding of one copy of a public docu- 
ment for any Senator or Representative and limits it to that, and re- 
quires the Senator or Representative who has anything else printed 
to pay the expense, For instance, you have your speech printed and 
pay for it in advance 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is provided for. 

Mr. HOAR. Thatis provided for already. Now, if you strike out 
the words other thau public documents,” leaving the clause as it 
came from the House, you have then got the exact law that yon 
want. 

Mr. ALLISON. The House provision cuts off the binding of a 
public document for a Senator or Member that has always been done 
without cost. 

Mr. HOAR. How does this change the present law? Why not 
strike it out? 

Mr. ALLISON. The whole thing might be struck ont. Let me 
suggest to the Senator from Ohio to strike out the whole proviso. 
That will leave the law just as it is and cover the case. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to that, except that Ido not 
want to allow the binding of private books at the Government 
Printing Office. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That cannot be done now. The law forbids it. 

Mr, SHERMAN. I movethen to strike out the whole proviso from 
line 2323 to line 2327, as follows: 


Provided, That printing and binding, or either, other than public documents, 
shall not be done at the Government Printing Office for Senators and Representa- 


atives or Delegates in Congress except upon the payment by them of the estitmated 
cost thereof. 


That will leave the matter to stand upon the present law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN. ] 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Does that take away the existing priv- 
ilege to have parts of the RECORD printed? I No.“ No.“) 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, after the word “thereof,” in 
line 2327, to insert: 

Provided further, That the Publie Printer shall xop an account of the actual 


cost of all printing and binding done for the Patent Office, and shall make a state- 
ment of such cost in his annual report. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHILCOTT. I wish to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will suggest that the 
amendment will be in order as soon as the bill is read hron h. We 
are acting now on the amendments reported by the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

he reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in the appropriation for ‘‘ United 
States courts,” after line 2411, to insert: 


For salaries of United States district judge, attorney, and marshal for the north- 
ern district of Iowa, namely; for the judge, $3,500; for the attorney, $200; and for 
the marshal, $200; in all, $3,900. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, to strike out from line 2424 to line 2446, 
in the following words: 


To supply district judges, district attorneys, and clerks of the United States 
courts, who have not already received the same, with the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, a sufficient sum of money is hereby appropriated ; and the Attorney- 
General is hereby authorized, should it be m , to cause the reports of the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon which the copyright has expired to be 
republished, and cause the same to be annotated under the act of March 3, 1881: 
Provided, That all ve republished shall be printed at the Government Print- 
ing Office, and be sold at 10 per cent. above the cost of publication and printing; but 
any contracts now existing shall not be affected by this provision: Provided further, 
That all reports and statutes heretofore or he er furnished by the United States 
to regis py omg district attorneys, and clerks of the United States courts, under 
this or any other law, shall not become the property of these officers, but on the 
expiration of their oficial term shall be by them turned over and delivered to their 
respective successors in office; but the reports of the decisions of the Supreme 
Conti shall only be furnished to the district judges under this provision and said 
ac 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


And no reports of the Supreme Court or Statutes at Large of the United States 
shall be furnished to district judges or district attorneys under the provisions of 
Hsi 5 act approved March 3, 1881, until s; c appropriation shall be 
made there A 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the head of “miscellaneous,” 
after line 2452, to strike out: 


To enable the Secre: of the Treasury to pay for services rendered in connec- 
tion with the duties of the late chairman of the committee on experiments and 


chairman of the Light-House Board in conducting scientific researches for the 
Light-House estab! 


t. as recommended by the Light-House Board, $2,925. 


1882. 


Mr. MAXEY. I beg to call the attention of the Senator in charge 
of the bill to the lines proposed to be stricken out, I think I can 
show him that these lines ought not to be stricken out. 

Mr. BECK, Before the Senator proceeds, I desire to suggest that 
the committee have received and put in my hands letters which have 
induced them not to insist upon the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the committee does not insist on 
the amendment 

Mr. ALLISON, T eee has been here now for four or five 

ears, and is so persisted in and so many Senators seem to understand 
it that for one I have despaired of postponing it, and I think we had 
better let the item stand. 

Mr. MAXEY. On the 20th of June, 1878, the Con of the United 
States made an appropriation of $11,000 to the heirs of Professor 
Joseph Henry for services as president of the Light-House Board, not 
as double pay, but because the pay he had received came not from the 
United States but from the Smithsonian Institution, The two gen- 
tlemen provided for by this clause were selected by Professor Henry 
to aid him in that work, and did aid him in that work, and had not 
their pay from the Treasury of the United States but from the Smith- 
sonian fund, Therefore I say that if the Government received the 
benefit of their services it paghe to pay for them, and I have the 
report of the board, of Admiral Rodgers, of Mr. Patterson, of 

r. ALLISON. We have seen those reports over and over again. 
I presume these people have written dozens of letters about it, and 
I say to the Senator from Texas that we shall not insist on the amend- 
ment further, 

Mr, MAXEY, I did not understand that. I thought it was pro- 
posed that the amendment should be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro bg aay The question is on the amend- 
ment striking out lines 2453 to 2459. 

The amendment was . 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, in line 2475, after the word 
documents,“ to insert“ and condemned furniture ;” so as to make 
the clause read : 

And it shall be the duty of the Clerk and ee ge of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the 8 Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate to cause to be 
sold all waste popa and use documents and condemned furniture that have 
accumulated during the fiscal year 1882, or that may hereafter accumulate, in 
their respective departments or offices, under the direction of the Committee on 
Accounts of their N Houses, and cover the proceeds thereof into the 
Treasury; and they shall, at the beginning of each regular session of Congress, 
report to their respective Houses the amount of said — 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 2483, to insert: 

That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, the Se nt-at-Arms of the House of 
Representatives, and the Architect of the Capitol Extension, constituting the 
Capitol police board, shall furnish uniforms for the Capitol policemen and watch- 
men, and for that purpose the sum of $3,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby appropriated, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 2490, to insert: 

To pay salary of Humphrey H. Lemon, an additional Capitol policeman, author- 
ized by joint resolution approved July 7, 1882, $1,100, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 2495, to insert: 

To A opal the Churgh Orphanage Association of Saint John’s church of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, $6,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 2498, to insert: 

To enable the Commissioner of Agriculture to pay Dr. John L. Hayes, for pro- 


paring pamphlet on the husbandry of the Angora goat, in conformity with the 
Provisions of the joint resolution approved J uly l. 1882, $500. 7 


Mr. MORRILL. I move an amendment to take the place of that 
clause, and I think the Senator in charge of the bill will not object 
to it: 

To enable the Commissioner of Agriculture to pay Dr. John L. Hayes for pre- 
paring the pamphlet on the husbandry of the Angoea goat, the parma for the 
plates therefor, and the cost of printing the same, in conformity to the provisions 
July 1, 1882, $2,500. 

I will say that this is an amendment pro by the Committee 
on Finance, I believe unanimously, and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. If the aging ee as proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations should prevail, it would prevent the publica- 
tion of this work, The whole cost of printing and the purchasin 
of the plates and the compensation to Mr. Hayes has been estimate 
to amount to $2,500. The cost of printing is $1,400 or $1,500. 

The plates have already been pure , the gentleman owning 
the plates in Massachusetts giving the use of them, and it only costs 
the paper and printing, three and a half cents for each volume. 
Those have already been purchased, and the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture must be authorized to obtain this printing at the Public 
Printing Office to the amount that will be involved or we may lose 
the publication. Therefore the entire amendment of the Committee 
on Finance should be inserted. I have seen several members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and they do not object to it, and I 
think the chairman will not. 

Mr. ALLISON. We examined the joint resolution which was passed 
authorizing the publication of this paper, and we found that that 


of the joint resolution approv: 
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resolution authorized the N Now, we have made an appro- 
priation for the printing of everything connected with the office of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, which will of course include this 
Angora goat pamphlet. When the committee agreed on this amend- 
ment they did not know of these steel plates, or whatever they are, 
and there ought to be added to the appropriation a sufficient sum 
to buy or rent or lease the steel plates. 

Mr. MORRILL. I beg the Senator’s pardon. This will not be 
printed by the Commissioner of Agriculture unless there is an ap- 
propriation made for it. 

Mr. ALLISON. But we have made an appropriation in this very 
bill for printing for the Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Mr. MORRILL. You have made a general appropriation, but not 
including this. This was not contemplated. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no particular interest in this matter. Iam 
perfectly willing to adopt the TERESIN of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, but it will turn out that Mr. Hayes will get most of this 


500. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator is very much mistaken. He only 
gets what I have stated. 

Mr. ALLISON. Imake noobjection to the substitution suggested 
by the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] to the amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 2503, to insert: 

To Engene P. Corvaizier for services rendered as messenger to the Presi- 
dent 4 November 6, 1881, to January 23, 1882, inclusive, at $4 per day, $312. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANCE. I move to amend by adding after the word “ dollars,” 
in line 2508, the following amendment, and ask that the Secretary 
will please read a letter from the Treasury Department in relation 
to the justice of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. That is anamendment which will 
come in after the bill is through. It is not an amendment to 
any amendment of the committee. 

Mr. VANCE. L suppose it is in order as an amendment to the com- 
mittee’s amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not germane to the amend- 
ment just acted on, and under the rule the amendment will be in 
order hereafter. 

Mr. VANCE. Very well. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 2508, to insert: 


SENATE. 


To enable the Secretary of the Senate to pay to Miss Ellen Burnside, survivin, 
sister of Hon. Ambrose E. Burnside, deceased, late a Senator from the State o 
Rhode Island, the sum of $3,681.50, and to his legal representatives the sum of 

681.50, being in all $7,363, the amount of compensation of a Senator from Septem- 

r 14, 1881, to March 4, 1883, the termination of the present Congress. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to correct the name of the sister of Gen- 
eral Burnside, in line 2511. It should be “Ellen W. Burnside” in- 
stead of “ Ellen Burnside.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That correction will be made. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 2520, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of the Senate to pay William Lucas and Thomas 8. 
Hickman, laborers in the office of the Secretary of the Senate, $438 each, which is 
the amount of the 20 per cent. reduction from their salaries from June 30, 1879, to 
June 30. 1882. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 2527, to insert: 

That the Sec of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized, in his discre- 
tion, to advance to the Sergeant-at-Arms of the te such sum as may be neces- 
sary, not exceeding $1,000, to meet any extraordi expenses ee the 
recess of the Senate; and the Sergeant-at-Arms shall, as soon as practicable, fur- 
nish vouchers in detail ee Faeyr expenditures, to be audited and approved 
by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
the Secretary of the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 2537, to insert: 

For reconstructing and improving the Senate elevator, and for constructing a 
freight-elevator for the use of the Senate, and for repairs to coils and steam-ma- 
chinery in the basement of the Senate wing, $10,500. 

The amendment was a; to. 

The next amendment was, after line 2542, to insert: 

To enable the Joint Committee on the Library to purchase works of art, $10,000. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Library 
to report as an amendment to this amendment several small matters. 
The first is to add: 

To enable the Librarian of Congress, under the direction of the Joint Committee 
on the Lib , to purchase the set of records briefs in cases in the Supreme 
Court of the United States belonging to the estate of the late Matthew 
penter, the sum of $8,000, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST. What is the amendment just acted on about? 


. Car- 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I have a fall report here which will give all the 
information desired. À 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. We had better hear it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is recommended strongly by the Supreme 
Court itself. The collection is very valuable. Iwill send the report 
of the Library Committee to the desk to be read, as it explains the 
matter. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows : 


The Joint Committee on the Library, to whom was referred the matter of the 

urchase of the records and briefs of cases in the Supreme Court of the United 
Btates belonging to the estate of the late Matthew H. Carpenter, having consid- 
ered the matter, submit the following repon. 

The set of records and briefs in cases ín the Supreme Court of the United States 
baong to the estate of the late Senator C nter, comprises— 

1. e records from January term, 1832, when they were first printed, to the 
end of October term, 1877. 

2. The briefs of counsel in cases before the court from December term, 1861, to 
the end of October term, 1877. 

These make in all four hundred and six volumes, but, as they are mostly bound in 
very large volumes, they contain the matter of about one thousand ordinary volumes 
of law-books. It is understood that there are only three sets of these documents in 
existence, and that they would be of t and constant value in the law depart- 
ment of the Library, for the use and reference of the courts, the bar, and the public. 
The Library, it may be added, seedy has the continuation of these records and 
briefs from the end of the set here referred to in 1877 to the present time, which 
va be continued by an existing order of the Supreme Court without cost to the 

The committee recommend that an pg ea pam of $8,000 (which has been cer- 
tified to the committee by experts as a commercial valuation for these docu- 
ments) be inserted in the bill providing for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment, to be paid to the ye representatives of the late M. H. Carpenter, for the 

urchase of his full set of Supreme Court records and briefs, the same to be depos- 
ted in the Library of Congress, and report the following amendment for that pur- 


To enable the Librarian of Congress, under the direction of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Library, to purchase the set of records and briefs in cases in the Supreme 
ee of oe nited States belonging to the estate of the late Matthew H. Carpenter, 
the sum o id 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Missouri 
wish a reconsideration of the vote on the amendment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir; he does not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio stands a to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. By direction of the Committee on the Library 
I move to further amend the amendment by adding “ for compensa- 
tion to John A. Graham, late disbursing agent of the Library of Con- 
gress, for two years’ service as such agent, $800.” 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. From the same committee I also offer the follow- 
ing: 

To enable the Librarian of Congress to , select, edit, and prepare for pub- 
lication the historical oe in the Library of Congress collected 5 the late 
Peter Force for the publication known as the fourth and fifth series of the Ameri- 
can Archives, not heretofore published; and to incorporate such additional manu- 
script or rare unpublished materials relating to the period embraced as may be 
approved by the Joint Committee on the Library; the same to be printed in folio 
form, at the Government Printing Office, under the supervision of the Librarian 
of Congress, $4,000. 


Mr. ALLISON. Does that include the cost of printing? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir; it does not. Itis not presumed that 
there will be any cost of printing for a year or two. It will take 
probably a year to arrange the documents in connection with the 
other manuscripts on file. This proposition passed the Senate unani- 
mously some time ago, and the amendment 3 authorizes the 
employment of sufficient force to edit the matter. Further legisla- 
tion will be required doubtless when we come to the printing. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Me. SHERMAN. There are two other amendments from the Com- 
mittee on the Library, one in charge of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hoar] and the other in charge of the Senator from In- 
diana, [Mr. VOORHEES, ] that had better be offered now. 

Mr. HOAR. I offer the following amendment to the amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations: 

To enable the Secretary of State to purchase the manuscript papers of Benjamin 
Franklin, and the collection of books, &c., known as the n collection, be- 
longing to Monty Stevens, of London, $35,000; the printed books, pamphlets, and 
aeda rg gt and one set of the type-writer copies of the manuscripts to be de- 
apne ee B tao Library of Congress, and the residue to be preserved in the Depart- 
ment oi . 


Mr. VANCE. I should like to hear some explanation of that. 

Mr. HOAR. I will make a brief explanation of this amendment. 
This has been recommended by three Secretaries of State in succes- 
sion, Mr. Evarts, Mr. Blaine, and Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Blaine 
sent the librarian of the Department of State to England to exam- 
ine this collection, and he returned reporting in regard to its char- 
acter by a report which I hold inmy hand—rather too long a docu- 
ment to read just now. 

These are the papers and manuscripts left by Dr. Franklin. They 
assed into the possession of his grandson, William Temple Frank- 
in, who undertook to arrange for a publication of twelve volumes. 

He published in fact only six volumes in the year 1817 or 1818. Two 
volumes of the six were Dr. Franklin’s autobiography. He selected 
from the other manuscripts such as he thought would please the 
taste of the British public at that time; only four volumes of those were 
published; so that of the 2,938 manuscripts 2,310 have never been 
printed, These manuscripts are the archives of the American le- 


gation in Paris awing the entire revolutionary war, and which was 
substantially our o foreign legation of any importance. They 
contain all Dr. in’s communications to Congress, many of 
which were intercepted, so that there are spaces of more than twelve 
months in which no communication was received on this side. They 
were captured by the British cruisers. 

They contain entirely the archives of this legation, so that they 
are the whole diplomatic history of the Revolution so far asit is found 
in communication with the French embassy, but they contain nearly 
all the known information in regard to our naval operations during 
the war, which were much more extensive than is generally known. 

Rey. Edward Everett Hale, one of the most accomplished histori- 
eal scholars in this country, was summoned before the committee, 
and he said that investigating the history of John Paul Jones, the 
famous commodore, you come to a place where there is no material 
whatever about Jones’s operations after about a year from the begin- 
ning of the revolutionary war. All that material is there unpub- 
lished, never has seen the light. Mr. Bancroft never saw it; no his- 
torian has ever seen it. 

When this matter was made known there were four gentlemen in 
Boston who immediately raised, three of them $10,000, and one $5,000, 
to purchase the collection for the Boston city library, and that offer 
is open now, but they all agreed in Boston that these being the actual 
archives of our Government ought to be in the possession of the 
Department of State. 

In addition to this vast number of manuscripts there is a very large 
quantity of old Pennsylvania newspapers, the newspapers published 
by Dr. Franklin himself, and other newspapers which came into his 
office of the period from 1730 down to 1770 and 1775. 

In addition to that there is the only remaining one of that great 
State paper, the petition to the King, signed by the representatives 
of the colonies. This is one of the papers which won from Lord Chat- 
ham the famous declaration about the wisdem of the papers issued 
from the American Congress, in which he said, as Senators will recol- 
lect, that he had read Thucydides and the masterpieces of the great 
states of antiquity, but that for wisdom and dignity he found noth- 
ing which equaled those of the’ American Congress assembled at 
Philadelphia. 

The signatures of the Declaration of Independence, as Senators 
know, are substantially gone and become illegible by time. These 
signatures on the petition to the King are fresh and undimmed. If 
I were a collector like Bromley or Browne, I would give $100,000 for 
this collection. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The Senator knows that we have in this coun- 
try pictures of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
These papers are in London, it seems. The signatures he speaks of 
may have been put on more recently than the others, which he says 
have faded. 

Mr. HOAR. Oh, no; this is the petition to the King sent to Dr. 
Franklin, then the agent of the State of Pennsylvania, to be pre- 
sented in 1774. The King refused to received it. Dr. Franklin re- 
tained it there in his own ion. It is signed by every one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. It passed into the 

ion of William Temple Franklin, and was found some years 
ago in the lodgings of William Temple Franklin, left by him after 
his death with this great mass of his ae papers. 

Mr. VAN WICK. Do I understand the Senator to say that none 
of these valuable papers have ever been printed? 

Mr. HOAR. I stated the fact about that. Out of 2,938 manuscripts, 
2,310 have never been printed and never seen the light. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I understand the Senator to say that the his- 
torian Bancroft had never even had access to them. 

Mr. HOAR. He never had access to them. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Has the Senator any satisfactory evidence that 
they are authentic ? 

HOAR. There is no more question about it than there is of 
the authenticity of this Capitol. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. If the at historian of America has never 
seen these papers or known that they were in existence, how strange 
it is that so many valuable papers should have been concealed from 
mo gaze of those who were interested and who desired all authentic 

acts! 

Mr. HOAR. Ifthe Senator had listened to my remarks he would 
not have made that statement. These papers belonged to Mr. Will- 
iam Temple Franklin. He undertook in 1817 or 1818 to publish a 
collection of his 3 papers in twelve volumes; and he 
selected, not with any reference to absolute historical value but to 
what he thought would please the British public, and he published 
six of his twelve volumes and then stop Of those six volumes 
two are made up of the doctor’s autobiography and other documents 
which had been previously in print, so that there are only four vol- 
umes of these twelve volumes of letters, and those were only a small 
portion of the whole number. 

William Temple Franklin lived in London for man 2 after 
that time in considerable poverty. Then he died, an r. Henr: 
Stevens, who is a very distinguished historical scholar and book col- 
lector, purchased these volumes, and they were so valuable that some 
little time ago, being in difficulty, he raised money on a pietge 
of them, I believe $20,000. They have never seen the light. 
Stevens has kept them carefully, intending to make some use of them 
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himself perhaps, until Mr. Dwight, the librarian of the State De- 

artment, himself an accomplished scholar, was sent by Mr. Blaine 
[ist year to Europe for the e eae of examining these papers. He 
made a careful and thorough examination of them, and his report is 
here. As I have said, three Secretaries of State in succession have 
urgently recommended the purchase. 

John R. Bartlett, of Providence, Rhode Island, perhaps as high an 
authority as there is in the country, the librarian of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society; Rev. Edward Everett Hale, in my judg- 
ment unequaled—the Senate, of course, knows his great reputation— 
came on here and cume before our committee this winter. There is 
no question of the value of the collection. 

Mr. VANCE. I had the honor some time ago to suggest that this 
amendment was out of order. I did not care to interrupt the state- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts, but I have n myself 
twice sat down on when I offered an amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. This isreported by a standing committee of the Sen- 
ate. It is not general legislation. It is for the purehase of a par- 
ticular collection. It is clearly in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North Car- 
olina mean that it should be offered after the bill is through? 

Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT yo tempore. That is true by the agreement of 
the Senate. It may be offered after the bill is read through. 

Mr. HOAR. This was offered by the consent of the committee at 
this time, and I hope the Senator will not require us to doit all over 
again. This is very clearly in order except for the caine ese rp 
the Senate that they would take up the committee amendments first. 
When the committee amendment as to the Library was reached, 
consent of the Senate was asked and obtained that the Library Com- 
mittee amendments might be offered now, rescinding to that extent 
the old understanding of the Senate, and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Library offered two or three amendments which were 
adopted. I have offered mine and argued it, and it is too late to 
say now that it is out of time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course it was out of order while 
the Senate was proceeding under the other rule. The chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations said he had no objection, but the 
Senator from North Carolina had two or three amendments of a sim- 
ilar kind which were ruled out, and now the Chair thinks it is not 
fair to him to consider this and not the other. It can be passed over 
until the reading of the bill is through. 

Mr. ALLISON, Let us go on. 

Mr. HOAR. I want to call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that this was moved as an amendment to a pending amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations which has been considered and 
amended, and the Chair has not put the question on that“ to enable 
the Joint Committee on the Lib to purchase works of art.” The 
Senator from Ohio made one amendment to that, and then another, 
and then another. The Chair had not put the question on that 
amendment, and these are all amendments to that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chairis perfectly aware of the 
condition. The Senator from North Carolina simply says that under 
the understanding these amendments have no preference over his. 

Mr. HOAR. These are amendments to one of the committee’s 
amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They are amendments of a similar 
character to the committee’s amendment. If the Senate agrees to it 
the Chair has no objection. 

Mr. HOAR. It is absolutely in order according to my claim. The 
Committee on Appropriations moved the amendment contained in 
lines 2543 and i 

Mr. VANCE. Now I withdraw the objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objectionis withdrawn. The 
Chair now will say that the amendment was not inorder. Itis a 
totally distinct thing from what the Committee on Appropriations’ 
provision was, but still the Chair will entertain it, as the objection 
is waived. The question is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] to the amendment of the Committee on 
eb apt 

he amendment to the amendment was a; to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam authorized by the Committee on the Li- 
brary to offer the following amendment, to follow the amendment 
just adopted on the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts: 

To enable the Joint Committee on the Li to purchase from the Marquis de 
Rochambeau the military papers, maps, and -books of the Count de Rocham- 
beau, general in the French army in erica, $20,000. 

I wish to say a single word. This is perhaps the most precious 
and valuable unpublished collection of papera now in existence. It 
consists of military papers, letters, letter- and maps that be- 
longed tothe Count de Rochambeau, marshal of France, commander 
of the forces sent by his Government to aid the American struggle 
for independence. They consist of: 


First. The original letter-books of the Count de Rochambeau, in nine volumes, 
covering the period from 1780 to 1784, and containing copies of multitudes of let- 
ters to and from that general, relating principally to the conduct of the war in 


Second. About 1,400 original letters and documents, covering the years 1780 to 
1794, and embracing letters and military papers by French and can officers, 
besides numerous letters of instruction, , from the French Government to the 


Count de RochamLeau, concerning the details of outfit, payment of troops, rank, 
and military operations generally. Among these interesting documents are one hun- 
dred and fifty-two letters from General Washington to the Count de Rochambeau, 
all upon military affairs or topics of publicinterest. Out of the mass of more than 
1,400 manuscript documents it has been found that less than sixty have been 


printed. 
Third. A manuscript *‘ Mémoire P ene I'Historie de la Guerre en Amérique,” 
with corrections in the hand of the Count de Rochambean. 

Fourth. A Mémoire du Roi servir à l'instruction particulière à M. le 
Chevalier de Ternay, chef d re des armées navales.” 

Fourth. A Journal des opérations du corps Français.” 

Fifth. A series of sixty-nine military and topographical maps, all of the period 
covered by the operations of the French land and naval forces in America. Of 
these, thirty-eight are original charts or maps, carefully drawn to seale by engi- 
neers of the French army, and colored, with accompanying legends. This pre- 
cious and unique series of original maps, delineating as it does the entire series of 
campaigns in which the French forces were engaged, from Rhode Island to Vir- 
ginia, presents authentic contemporaneous memorials of battle-fi camps, 
marches, and sieges, of the highest interest and value to the historian, of the war 
ofthe Revolution. They serve to fill many gaps in the chartography of that war, 
and, in the judgment of some of those who are well qualified to pronounce upon 
their worth, they are even more valuable than the original manuscripts ves. 


I could detain the Senate with an interesting account of these 
very valuable papers; but from the fact that I see my friend, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriation; is looking over this 
way, as much as to say that I have talked long enough, I shall sub- 
mit the matter to the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. May I ask how much the amount is? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Twenty thousand dollars, and very cheap at 


at. 
The PRESIDENT pe tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] to the amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment to the amendment was a; to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations as amended. 

The amendment as amended was a; to. 5 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to line 2571. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa whether 
some 5 cannot be made about the item for Mrs. Conway, 
in lines 2561 to 2563. 

Mr. ALLISON. We can go back to that after ward. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Very well. 
„ I otfer the following amendment, to come in after 

e 3 


incurred 
district of 
claim for salary and 

e would have been entitled to had he been 


in his contest with Hon. C. M. Shell 
Alabama in the Forty-fifth Co , and to be in full for 
mil and Hebel bere: Ber that h 


admitted to his seat in ongress. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I should like to make some inquiry 
about that. 

Mr. ALLISON. This is one of two amendments that have come 
from the House. 


Mr. BECK. I understood we were to make only such amendments 
as would leave the matter relative to House affairs open, so that they ` 
could arrange it themselves. I do not know whether this is one of 
them or not. 

Mr. ALLISON. This will be one of them. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky is on the committee with me. 

Mr. BECK. It is perhaps well enough to put this in so that the 
House can attach any other amendment they like. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator objects to it I shall not press it. 
I offer it at the request of the House Committees on Elections and 
Be re If anybody objects to it I shall withdraw it. 

. BECK. There is no objection to it. The question was only 
asked why we put in the amendment. It is simply to let the House 
do as they like in their own affairs. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, under the head House of Re 
resentatives,” in line 2581, after the word “ the,” to strike out the 
word “ widow” and insert the word “estate ;” so as to read: 

To the estate of James Gillette, $1,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after the word“ thousand,“ in line 2588, 
to insert five hundred ;” so as to read: 

B. H. Lanier, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 2621, to change the name“ Will- 
iam T. Duff“ to“ William T. Dove.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert after line 2625: 

To pay John A. Travis, a disabled soldier, who was on the disabled soldiers“ roll 
of the House of Representatives, and on the 8d of November, 1877, a 
sum equal to one month’s pay, at $3.60 per day, being the same amount paid to 
other bled soldiers di ‘ged subsequent that date. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, after line 2632, to insert: 
To pay J. J. G. Ball, a disabled soldier, who was on the disabled soldiers’ roll 


of the House of Representatives, and on the 6th of December, 1875, 
asum a to one month's pay, at $3.60 per day, being the same amount paid to 
other bled soldiers discharged subsequent to that date. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


F 
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The next amendment was, after line 2639, to insert: 

To enable the Clerk of the House of ay pamper sha to pa J. W. . a mes- 
senger appointed under resolution of the 5 . 1852 rg we of ames- 
senger from the date of his a to the ation of the — 
Congress, and a sum sufficient to pay the same is hereby appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 2649, after the word “from,” to 
strike out December” and insert March; “ so as to make the clause 
read: 

sane . Cannon salary, mil and allowance for news; and 
. —. for the rey-soventh Congress, fr from March 4, cece y to ineludin 
April 19, 1882, the date of the decision of his contest fora in the House o 
Representatives, deducting any sums he may have already received on account 
from the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House or the Clerk of the House, a sufticient 
sum is hereby appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in line 2659, after the word “ promote,” 
to insert “the efficiency of the;” and in line 2660, after the word 
“civil service,” to strike out ‘‘reform;” so as to make the clause 
read: 

To enable the President to carry out the provisions of section 1753 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, to promote the efliciency of the civil service and 
official accountability, $15,000. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to offer an amendment to that provis- 
ion, which I think takes precedence of the amendment of the com- 
mittee. Theirs is an amendment to strike out and insert, and I pro- 
pose to perfect the paragraph before the question is submit on 
striking ont. I ask to insert immediately after the word ‘“account- 
ability,” in the provision as it came from the House, the following 
wore 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is nothing to strike out. 

Mr. DAWES. The committee propose to strike out “ reform” and 
insert in place of it ‘‘the efficiency of the.” I ask for the reading 
of my amendment. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The amendment proposed by Mr. DAWES 
is to insert after ‘‘ accountability,” in line 2660, the following: 

And to introduce, as far as practicable, competitive examination as a means of 
ascertaining qualification for admission into promotion in the civil service. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I should like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts a question in that connection. Isee that one word has been 
stricken out. 

Mr. DAWES. No; that is a question to be submitted hereafter; 
it is not before the Senate now. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I wanted to ask the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on So Tg ES 

Mr. DAWES. Is not the Senator willing to let the Senate pass on 
my amendment now, and then on the other? 

Ar. VAN WYCK. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWES. ] 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to hear the amendment read and see 
the text. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word “accountability,” in 
line 2660, it is proposed to insert : 

And to introduce, as far as practicable, competitive examination as a means of 
ascertaining qualification for admission into and promotion in the civil service. 

So as to read: 

To enable the President to carry out the provisions of section 1753 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, to promote the efficiency of the civil service and official 
accountability, and to introduce, as far as practicable, competitive examination as 
ameans of ascertaining qualification for ion into and promotion in the civil 
service, $15,000, 

Mr. ALLISON, I dislike to make a point of order upon my asso- 
ciate on the committee, but we cannot go into that question now. 
Of course if this can be disposed of without debate, I have no objec- 
tion to any suggestion which may be made; but if it is Proposed to 
have a olata — on what is ed “ civil-service reform,” I think 
we have not time for that. 

Mr. DAWES. This does not introduce any new legislation. It 
auy ares the President $15,000 to do what the law now authorizes 

im to do. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to amend the amendment so as to make it 
read: „from competitive examination and popes location.” 

Mr. DAWES. I have no objection to that. I do not want any 
improper location. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not wish to have it understood that competi- 
tive examinations are themselves the only test of admission into the 
service. 

Mr. DAWES. I am perfectly willing to have it understood that 
the location is a test of qualification. 

Mr. PLUMB. I suggest the words“ and proper distribution“ in- 
stead. 

Mr. DAWES. That is right. I accept that. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. That will equalize it. I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts whether there is a commission now existing to whom 
this matter can be deputed ? 

Mr. DAWES. There is a commission under appointment from the 
President which has not been able to do anything for some time for 
want of an appropriation. 

Mr. VAN WICK. I see that the word „reform“ is stricken out 


by the Committee on Appropriations. That committee of this body 


has stricken out the word “' reform,“ and I want to ask my friend if 
there is any danger of this money finally getting into the hands of 
the Congressional committee, as all the “reform” lies there? 

The PRESIDENT wa aber The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts as modified by the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the committee to strike out the word “reform” and insert 
“ the efficiency of the;” so as to read “to promote the efficiency of 
the civil service.” 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I should like the chairman to explain what 
necessity there is to strike out the word „reform,“ because that 
seems to be the only point in it, unless it was to go, as I was suggest- 
ing to my friend from Massachusetts, where there was danger of its 
going. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator from Nebraska will take one of 
these bills he will observe that there is a little change of phraseology 
made by the Committee on Appropriations. of using the 
words “to promote civil-service aie in we have stricken out re- 
form” and inserted words so as to make it read, “to promote the 
efficiency of the civil service,” which I believe is substantially the 
lan, e of the statute authorizing the appointment of the commis- 
sion. I can assure the Senator that there is no disposition on the 

art of the Committee on Appropriations to interfere with him in 

is work of reform in any way. The statute provides, section 1753: 

The President is anthorized to prescribe such regulations for the admission of 
persons into the civil service of the United States as may best promote the efti- 
ciency thereof. 

We merely change the phraseology of this bill in order to comply 
more nearly with the statute. I trust that will be satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations as amended. 

The amendment as amended was TERS to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, after line 2661, to strike out: 

To mD. B. Johnson, of Minnesota, for one menth's service as a clerk in the 
Pension Office, the sum of $118. 

Mr. ALLISON. That was struck out by the committee because 
they had no information on the subject. I understand now from the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN] that this person performed 
the service and there is no way of paying him. If that is true, the 
paragraph should be retained in the bill. ; 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Commissioner of Pensions conveyed that 
information to one of my colleagues in the House. He said it was 
necessary for him to have legislation, the money which was appro- 
priated having been covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Why was it covered into the Treasury? Why 
was he not paid the money when he was entitled to it? 

Mr. McM He did not apply for it. Mr. Johnson resigned 
shortly after being appointed and did not make application for the 
money before the appropriation la He has now applied for it. 

Mr. ALLISON. DoI understand the Senator to say that the Com- 
missioner of Pensions recommends this payment? 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Commissioner of Pensions addressed a let- 
ter to one of my colleagues in the House in which he said this sery- 
ice had been performed and Mr. Johnson was entitled to the pay. 
He did not know why he had not got it, but it would be necessary now 
to have Congressional action in order to obtain it. Mr. Johnson is 
a very respectable citizen of our State. That is all I know. 

Mr. ALLISON. All right. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I ask that the amendment be disagreed to, with 
the consent of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment striking out the paragraph. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, to insert as section 2 the follow- 
ing: 

= 2. That the Aaa — — Sree to 888 = eS War 
ani a Departmen’ orm su. u Tresc: re- 
G ve Hecrstarien or may be required by 3 ifs sah Assistant Secretaries 
shall be first appointed du: the recess of the Senate their salaries may be paid 
them until the end of the next session of the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert as section 3 the following: 

Src. 3. That section 2099 of the Revised Statutes, which provides that no mon- 
eys appropriated for the of education among the Indian tribes shall be 

ed elsewhere than dian country, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

1 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the bill is con- 
cluded, 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President 

Mr. ALLISON. I have one or two amendments from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations which I ask to have put inthe bill. After 
line 2646 I move to insert the following; it comes from the House of 
Representatives : 

To enable the Clerk of the House of Representatives, in the execution of the res- 
olutions of the House of March 6, 1882, and June 14, 1882, relating to the employ- 
ment of an assistant to the Journal clerk of the House of Representatives, to pay 
Frank Galt for services rendered from the 5th of December, 1881, to the 13th of 


1882. 
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June, 1882, at a per diem of $6, and in the execution of the resolution of the 16th of 
February, 1882, relating to the employment of an assistant clerk to the Committee 
on Claims, to pay James R. Davies for ices rendered from the 6th day of Jan- 
nary, 1882, to the 15th day of February, 1882, and in the execution of the resolu- 
tion of the 20th day of June, 1882, relating to the employment of a clerk to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining, to Arthur Van Voorhis for services ren- 
dered from the 10th day of January, 1 to the 19th day of June, 1882, each at 
the same rate of compensation eira to session clerks, the sum of $2,364; and 
in the execution of the resolution of the 31st day of July, anap arae to the pay- 
bert Ri the Clerk's office, to pay 
Richardson the difference between the pay of a laborer received by hi 

wet that of ene from the 23d day of January, 1876, to the 13th day of Octo- 

r, 1877, $826.29. 


The amendment was d to. 
Mr. ALLISON. After line 2667 I move to add: 
New court-house building, District of Columbia: For furniture, carpets, shelv- 


ing, and file-cases for the new portion of the court-house building in the District 
of Columbia, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I now offer an amendment, in regard to which I 
will say that I have not had time to consult the committee, and I 
ask the unanimous consent of the committee to offer it. After line 
2255 I move to insert: 

To enable the Postmaster-General to carry into effect the provisions of the act 


a pronen August 2, 1882, entitled “An act to sections 3 and 4 of the act 
or ebruary SL, 1879, to fix the pay of letter-carriers, and for other purposes,” 
$2 


200,000, in addition to the amount ap for the of letter-carriers 
and the incidental expenses of the free-delivery system by An act 8 
Priations for the service of the Post-Office t for the fiscal year ending 


Departmen: 
June 30, 1883, and for other purposes, approved May 4, 1882. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Ishould like a little explanation of that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have here a copy of the correspondence of the 
Post-Oflice D A bill passed the Senate a day or two ago 
reorganizing the letter-carrier system of the United States. I ask 
that those letters may be put into the RECORD. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to hear them read. They are not 
very long. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Post-Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST Assistant PosTMasSTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1882. 


uest as to the additional amount that will be 
required to pay the letter-carriers during the next fiscal year, under bill H. R. 
No. 4443, I submit the following statement: eight hundred and eleven carriers, 
now zecime $800 per annum, would be promoted to $1,000, making an increase 
of $162,200 ; hundred and twenty-five auxiliary carriers, now receiving $400 
annum, would be promoted to $800, making an increase of $130,000; ghty- 
3 now recei’ $400 per annum, would be promoted to $850, mak- 
ing an increase of $87,800; $330,000. 
is estimate is based upon the full number of $800 and $400 men, for the rea- 
son that nearly all of them were in service at the beginning of this fiscal year, 
and consequently will have been in one year on the Ist of J next. 

In the estimate of $3,000,000 for this service during the next year provision 
was made for the promotion of two hundred and forty auxiliaries to , and the 
appointment of two hundred and forty auxiliaries in their places at $400 each, in- 
valving an expenditure of $192,000; but as the bill herein referred to promotes all 
the auxiliaries to $800 or $850 per annum, the appointment of two hundred and 
forty auxiliaries at $600 would cost but $144,000, making a difference of $48,000, 
which should be deducted from the $330,000, reduc’ the amount to $282,000. 

This calculation is based on the best data at hand, but insufficient for a close 
estimate. As the inspectors on this service are now engaged in ascertaining the 
number of carriers that should be promoted, and the number of additional carriers 
that will be I advise that the sum of $300,000 be appropriated to carry 
the bill into t should it become a law. 

In order to avoid any claim hereafter by the carriers for back pay, I suggest 
that the bill fix the date when it should take effect should it become a law. Other- 
wise the carriers will no doubt claim the increase from the date of the approval 
of the bill, (as they did under the act of February 21, 1879,) rendering n an 
additional appropriation to cover the time between the date of the approval of the 
bill and July 1, 1882, when it is presumed it is intended the act shall take effect. 


Very y, Ko., 
. ` FRANK HATTON, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Hon. H. H. BINGHAM, 
House of Representatives. 


Sm: In compliance with your 


Post-OFrick DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washi , D. C., July 29, 1882. 
Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith copy of a letter of March last to Hon. 
H. H. BINGHAM, i of the Post-Office ttee of the House of Re 
sentatives, showing the additional amount that will be required to carry into effect 
bill H. R. 4443, reedjusting and increasing the pay of letter-carriers in the several 
free-delivery cities. 
The additional amount that will be required to carry out this bill should it be- 
come 2 will be 8 
respectfully, 
a FRANK HATTON, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Hon. W. B. ALLISON 


Committee on Appropriations United States Senate. 


Mr. COCKRELL, I should like to know when the bill referred to 
was passed. The amendment is subject to a point of order, and unless 
it is explained, I shall make it. 

Mr. BECK. Here it is. The RECORD of the 29th day of July, 
Saturday last, page 32, contains the — 5 — of it. The bill was brought 
up by the Senator from Michi [Mr. FERRY] on a report from the 
Committee on Post-Officesand Post-Roads. He said he was requested 
by several Senators to ask for the passage of the bill at that time. 
and by unanimous consent it was taken up and passed. I confess i 
was a good deal surprised when I ascertained that it would cost 


$300,000. It had an innocent look and on reading it did not look 
like a measure that amounted to anything particularly; but that 
is what they say tous. When we received those letters this morn- 
ing, I thought the thing was impossible, but after reading the law 
as I find that it has got to be done. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say that the committee only propose $200,- 
000. From the reading of the letters it is quite evident there will 
be a deficiency. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Why not appropriate the $300,000 at once? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think $200,000 is enough to begin with. 

Mr. FERRY. I suppose the bill having become a law with the 
approval of the President, the pay of these letter-carriers ought to 
be provided for. The Department says $200,000 will be sufficient at 
present. I take no exception to that, but certainly a suitable amount 
should be ae ae in the bill for that purpose. 

Mr. BECK. The First Assistant Postmaster-General thinks it will 
only take two hundred and eighty-odd thousand dollars. I would 
endeavor to keep it down as low as I could and see how it may be 
adjusted, for he is adjusting it now, guessing at part of it. As it is 
a very recent thing, which only occurred the other day, and as a 
pan of the year hasrun, a month at least, we thought $200,000 would 

about the proper amount to appropriate. 

Mr. FERRY. The bill received the consideration of the Commit- 
tee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads of the House and passed that body 
some time ago. It came to the Senate and was before the Senate 
committee for some time. The Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads of the Senate considered it and reported it. On the day I 
reported it I asked the Senate to consider it, as stated by the Senator 
from Kentucky, and the Senate did so, and after debate passed it, so 
that it was understood by the Senate. There was nothing slipped 
in without the knowledge of the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. The case was fairly stated by the Senator from Michi- 
gan, except that there was very little idea given as to the cost of 
the change. I judge from reading over the debate that most Senators 
sup $25,000 or $30,000 would cover it all. Every fact was stated 
in the debate, I think. 

Mr. FERRY. I think I stated clearly in the debate that the only 
change was an increase of the pay of auxiliaries from $400 to $600, 
and that it did not change the pay of the first and second classes; 
that it did not touch the third class in cities under 75,000 inhabit- 
ants; that in the third cl cities with a population of 75,000 and 
over, it paid.them $300 and $1,000 a year, making two classes. The 
point of the bill was to provide for the promotion of the letter-car- 
riers on LD rat service, which was a good principle. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON. ] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. At the end of line 174 I move to add: 

For the purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury of a suitable site for the erec- 
tion of a public building for the use of the United States courts, in -revenus 
and post-oflice at Leavenworth, Kansas, $10,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, the entire cost of building and site not to exceed $100,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Was a bill passed to that effect! 

Mr. ALLISON, It passed the Senate, I believe, this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Hannis in the chair.) The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Iowa, [ Mr. 
ALLISON, ] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask the Senate to make a verbal correction in 
line 80. The clause there, inserted by the committee and agreed to 
by the Senate, reads: F 

To enable the Secre of the s i 
erected thereon, — nt failding Be Hane 

And it appropriates $50,000. The provision in the bill for the con- 
struction of a publio building at Marquette was that it might cost 
$100,000, and this language would confine it to $50,000. I ask that 
the amendment be changed so as to read : 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase a site for, and cause to be 
commenced thereon, the erection of a suitable building, with fire-proof vaults 
therein, &c. 

Mr. ALLISON, I do not object to that. 

Mr. CONGER. That is to make it correspond with all the other 
amendments of the same kind. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection the correc- 
tion will be made. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ALLISON. After line 1010, I move to insert: 

For additional compensation to the master armorer of the national armory in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, while performing the duties of master machinist at 
said armory, $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON, I have an amendment here that I am told by my 
colleagues on the committee goed to, although it was not agreed 
to in committee. After line 469, I move to insert: 

roa the construction of a light-house at or near Secconnet Point, Rhode Island, 
The amendment was a to. 

Mr, ALLISON. 
propose. 


I offer now the final amendment which I shall 
It is an amendment in the nature of legislation, and there- 
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fore, of course, it must be put in by unanimous consent. I move 
the amendment at the request of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. It relates to the new public-school buildings in this Dis- 
trict. Under the law they are required to commence work on these 
public-school buildings on the Ist of September. It is impossible 
tor them to get ready for work by that time. The amendment is a 
mere extension of the time to the Ist of October, in order to make 
the money available. I move to add, as section 4, the following: 


Sc. 4. That the limitation of time for contracting for new school buildin 
rovided by “an act making appropriations to doe for the expenses of the 

istrict of Columbia for the fiscal year pcan, une 30, 1883, and for other pur- 
posse approved July 1, 1882, be, and the same is hereby, extended to October 1, 
882. 


The amendment was a; d to, 

Mr. ALLISON. Now Lyield the floor to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. VANCE. Ido not know that the Senator from Iowa has it to 
yield. He has been standing up on it of course, but he was not rec- 
ognized by the Chair more than I was. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want to say in all kindness to the Senator from 
North Carolina that the Committee on Appropriations have no fur- 
ther amendments to submit to the bill. 

Mr. VANCE. I hope it is in order, if the Senator from Iowa is 
through, for somebody else to offer an amendment. If so, with per- 
mission, I will proceed to offer one. After line 2520, I move to add: 


To enable the Acting Secretary of the Senate to pay the employés of the Senate 
(including the Capitol police) receiving an annual compensation, who were em- 
ployed on the 4th day of h, 1881, or on the 29th day of October, 1881, a sum 
equal to one month's ay, at the rate per annum they were receiving at the dates 
herein specified; and that a sum equal to one month’s pay be allowed and 
paid to the session employés of the Senate who shall be so employed at the ad- 
ournment of the present session. 


Mr. ALLISON. I raise the point of order on that amendment. 
There is no law for it. In addition to that it does not purport to 
come from any committee of this body. 

Mr. VANCE. I was expecting that as a matter of course. The 
Senator having just passed through, by the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate, an amendment which was rankly out of order, I expected him 
of course to get up and raise a point of order upon others. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon the facts as stated by the 
Senator from Iowa, the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BUTLER, Do I understand the Chair to sustain the point of 
order against this amendment of the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate! 

Mr. VANCE, I desire to make a statement which I did not make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The fact that the amendment was 
reported by that committee was not stated to the Chair, 

Ir. BUTLER. Certainly, that is the fact. 

Mr. VANCE. It was reported by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and it is so stated 
on the printed amendment sent to the desk. 

Mr. BUTLER. The rule is entirely complied with. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I make no point of order upon the amend- 


ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is withdrawn. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. 
line 50, I move to add: 


To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase a site for, and cause the 
commencement of the construction thereon of a suitable building, with fire-proof 
vaults therein, for the use of the post-office, United States courts, and other Gov- 
ernment offices in the city of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, $50,000. 


Mr. BECK. Has there been any law passed authorizing that to 
be done? 
Yes, sir; the bill has passed 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. 
both Houses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. 
ment just agreed to I move to add: 


To enable the Seeretary of the Treasury to purchase a site for, and cause the 
commencement of the construction thereon of a suitable building, with fire-proof 
vaults therein, for the use of the post-office and other Government offices in the 
city of Scranton, Pennsylvania, $37,500. 


Mr. BECK. I rise only to ask the same question, because we have 
made appropriations as far as we knew for all buildings, bills in rela- 
tion to which had passed both Houses and become laws. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Both of these bills passed the 
House first and then came to the Senate, but they did not contain 
any appropriation. The Senate bill which was passed a few days 
since did contain an appropriation. 

Mr. BECK. Wherever bills have been passed for buildings there 
is no objection to appropriating for them; but there are so many cases 
where bills have not passed that are sought to be put in that I felt 
it to be my duty to make the inquiry. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, The bill was passed, or I should 
not have offered the amendment. 


After the word “ dollars,” in 


Immediately after the amend-. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was ed to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Before the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Gar- 
LAND} left for his home, he was instructed by the Committee on the 
Judiciary to offer what I hold in my hand as an amendment to this 
bill, and upon his going away, because of my greater familiarity 
with the 0 855 perhaps, he requested me to present the amend- 
ment in his place and stead, as with the authority of the committee 
delegated to him. At the endof line 2355 I move to insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to pay to 
John J. Key the sum of $10,000, and to W. G. M. Davis the sum of 810,000, for 
their services, respectively, as attorneys at law, employed by the United States 
Attorney-General to aid in the case of John Young, assigneeof Alexander Collie, 
against the United States, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
printed, which said sum shall be the balance in full of the compensation of the said 

ohn J. Key and W. G. M. Davis, respectively, for their services in said cause 
under said employment; and that said amount shall be charged to the fund now in 
the Treasury of the United States known as proceeds of captured and abandoned 
property, under the act of Congress entitled * An act to provide for the collection 
of abandoned property and for the prosecution of frauds in insurrectionary dis- 
tricts within the United States,” approved March 12, 1883, (Statutes at Large, vol- 
ume 12, page 1820.) 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to offer an amendment which requires the 
unanimous consent of the Senate, and I should like to have read a 
letter signed by all the justices of the Territory of Utah, which shows 
the necessity for it. I move to insert, after line 756: 

The governor of the Territory of Utah is hereby authorized to appoint officers 
in the said Territory to fill vacancies which may be caused by a failure to elect on 
the first Monday in August, 1882, in e pera of the provisions of an act enti- 
tled An act to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United States in 
reference to bigamy, and for other purposes,” approved March 22, 1882, to hold their 
sereg until their successors are elected and are qualified under the provisions of 

act. 


Now I ask that the letter to which I referred be read. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows : 


8 pa undersigned judges of the supreme court of the Territory of Utah, respect- 
ully re mt: 

That the Edmunds bill, so sailed, vacates all registration and election officers 
in Utah; that by reason of this no registration of voters has been made in this Ter- 
ritory this year, which the local law requires to be done in May and revised the 
first week zu June, and none but registered voters can vote; that by reason of such 
failure of registration and lack of election officers the election fixed for the first 
Monday in August, 1882, cannot be held; that at such election there would have 
been chosen successors to all the present county officers, and also to the Territo- 
rial auditor and treasurer, as directed by Territorial statute; that those succes- 
sors cannot now be chosen for the reasons given; that this failure to elect is liable 
to cause general disturbance and trouble, especially in view of the well-known fact 
that many of the present incumbents are understood to be polygamists, and so dis- 

ualified under the law above referred to to hold office. We therefore ask that 

ongress shall take such measures as will provide for legal successors to all the 
present incumbents of office whose successors would have been chosen at the Au- 
gust election, and thereby secure the continuance of good order, and the regular 
npr hae fot support of organized government, which otherwise would be seri- 
ously jeopardized. 
* Asoc delayed this representation as long as possible, hoping for the advent 
of eb commissioners, but they have not yet come. 


uly 20, 1882. 
JOHN A. HUNTER, Chief Justice, 
PHILIP H. EMERSON, Associate Justice, 
STEPHEN P. TWISS, Associate Justice, 
Supreme Court of Utah. 


Mr. HOAR. This amendment was prepared by the Senator from 
Delaware, [Mr. Bayarp,] the Senator from New York, [Mr. LAP- 
HAM, ] and myself, and we are authorized by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee unanimously to recommend it. The point is a very simple one. 
There was to be an election for local officers, registers of deeds, audi- 
tors, and county officers, on the first Monday in August. That elec- 
tion can only be made by duly registered voters, and the duly regis- 
tered voters can only be registered at a registration made in May, 
but the Edmunds bill vacated from the time of its passage the offices 
of all the election officersin Utah. Consequently there was no regis- 
tration; so that after the first Monday in August there will be none 
of the local officers in existence until an election is held, under the 
provision of the Edmunds bill, and the Territorial Legislature, elected 
under the provision of the Edmunds bill, provides for the filling of 
these offices by a new election. The amendment provides that the 
governor may appoint officers for the interregnum simply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Vooruees in the chair.) The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Hoar. ] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ihave an amendment, which it was understood in 
the Committee on Appropriations wonld be agreed to by that com- 
mittee. The chairman was requested by the committee to send to 
the Secretary of State to ascertain about the amount. He has not 
received word from the Department as yet, but he was authorized 
to put the amendment on the bill, and I now offer it. After line 

1 I move to insert : 

For defraying the expenses of transporting the remains of ministers and consuls 
of the United States to their homes for interment, where such ministers or consuls 
have died or may die abroad while in the discharge of their duties, $10,000: Pro- 
vided also, That where the ins of any such persons haye been brought home 
by their friends within two years last past such expenses be paid to the per- 
sons who have paid such expenses. x 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1882. 


Mr. MORGAN. After line 2508 I move to insert: 

the Secretary of the Senate to to the legal representatives of 

Hon. Games S. Houston, late a Senator from the State of pyre 860.66, the 
amount of compensation of a Senator from January 1, 1880, to March 4, 1881. 

Senator Houston came to the Senate after the 4th of March, 1879, 
and died on the 31st of December of the same year, which according 
to the computation of Mr. Nixon entitles his estate, on the same prin- 
ciple that has been applied in the case of the late General Burnside, 
to $5,860.66. The cases are identical, and therefore I ask the Senate 
to adopt the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERRY. After line 495 I move to insert: 

For the erection of a light-house at or near Point Patterson, on the northern 
shore of Lake Michigan, in the State of Michigan, $15,000. 

This was recommended by the Light-House Board, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and reported by that committee, and it 
passed the Senate May 4. í 

Mr. ALLISON. Imake the point of order on that amendment if 
I can. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. ALLISON. That it is not estimated for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Michigan to state that it had been estimated for and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FERRY. And recommended by that committee and reported 
by them, and has passed the Senate, and has been referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know; but it is not estimated for in the regular 
Book of Estimates. Of course the Senator has a letter, as a great 
many people have, from the Light-House Board, recommending this 
light-house, and it is probably a good place for a light-house; but 
we have put light-houses wee into this bill, it seems to me, and 
the State of Michigan has fared very well in that regard. 

Mr. FERRY. As far as the point of order is concerned, there can- 
not be any point of order, because this has been recommended by 
the Committee on Commerce, and has been reported from the Treas- 
ury Department, and has passed the Senate. It was reported from 
the Committee on Commerce, It is an important place on the north 
shore of Lake Michigan. There is a distance of one hundred miles 
there where there is no light-house, and the importance of it has not 
been questioned by the Department. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I wish to ask the Senator from Michigan a 
question in regard to this poma light-house. Was a bill for the 
establishment of a light-house there reported and passed by the 
Senate? 

Mr. FERRY. It was, on May 4. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It has gone to the House? 

Mr. FERRY. It has gone to the House, The RECORD here shows 
also a letter recommending it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I wish to know if that was the only action the 
Committee on Commerce took upon the bill. 

Mr. FERRY. The committee reported the bill, and it passed the 


Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then I raise the point of order upon the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa has already 
raised the point of order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The point of order taken by the Senator from 
Towa is correct, The fact that the bill was reported favorably from 
a committee of the Senate, and that the Senate passed the bill and 
sent it to the House, does not entitle it to go upon an appropriation 
bill, and does not relieve it from the point of order. 

5 Under what rule does the Senator make his point of 
order 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair feels constrained to sus- 
tain the point of order, but will be very glad to submit the question 
to the Senate, if the Senator from Michigan desires, 

Mr. FERRY. I desire to read the rule, if the Chair will bear with 
me. Iam not tenacious about antagonizing the ruling of the Chair, 
but let me read the rule. With great deference tothe Chair, I think 
he is laboring under a misapprehension. 

The PRESIDING OFFIC The Chair did not desire to rule in 
haste on the question, but rather desired to facilitate the di ition 
of the matter. He felt constrained to rule on the point of order, but 
announced his willingness to submit the question to the Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Chair has ruled, and there is nothing in order 
but an appeal from his decision. $ 

Mr. FERRY. 1 will read the rule. Rule 27 provides that 

No amendments shall be received to any general appropriation bill the effect of 
which will be to increase an — already contained in the bil or to add 
a new item of appropriation— 

And that is this case— 
unless it be made to carry out the provisions of some existing law— 

That is not this case— 
or treaty stipulation, or act, or resolution previously passed by the Senate during 
that session. 

The bill was passed by the Senate, but I do not rest it upon that. 


Or unless the same be moved by direction of a standing or select committee of 
the Senate. 
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After the passage of the bill by the Senate I say it is clearly in 
order to put it on this bill by way of amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Clearly not. If the Committee on Commerce had 
instructed the amendment to be offered and it had been referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, it would have been clearly in 
order. It is certainly not in order as it now stands. 

Mr. FERRY. Then, if the Senator makes that point, I rest it upon 
this language: 

Act or resolution previously passed by the Senate during that session. 


This has been passed by the Senate after having been reported by 
the Committee on Commerce. I offered the amendment and had it 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations some days since. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michigan 
desire to have the question submitted to the Senate! 

Mr. FERRY. I will submit to the ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair feels constrained to sus- 
tain the point of order. 

Mr. FERRY. Then I have another amendment. After line 2055, 
or immediately after what has already been inserted at that point 
by the Senate, I move to add: 

That the 2 made in section 1 of the act approved May 4, 1882, mak - 


ing appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
en June 30, 1883, and for other purposes,” for the manufacture of stamped en- 
velo and news rs, is hereby made available, so far as m 


per wrappei ecessary, 
for the purchase of letter-sheet envelopes on which e- stamps o . 
inations now in use on ordinary envelopes shall be * 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. ALLISON. Does the amendment come from the Committee 
on Post-Otfices and Post-Roads? 

Mr. FERRY. It was agreed to by the committee and recommended 
by the committee. It simply leaves the discretion to the Postmas- 
ter-General and only makes the fund available. 

Mr. HALE. I raise the point of order upon the amendment. It 
changes the law by making certain appropriation Apploablo toa 
papos that without this amendment it could not be applied to. 

t is a thing that a committee has no jurisdiction over. It cannot 
change the law. 

Mr. FERRY. It does not increase the appropriation. 

Mr. HALE. Ido not make the point of an increase of appropria- 
tion, but the amendment provides a new end and purpose for the ap- 
propriation not provided by present law. The wording of the amend- 
ment shows it. 

Mr. FERRY. The amendment shows that it is simply in the in- 
terest of the Post-Office Department and the service oF the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HALE. That is not the question. 

Mr. FERRY. It is asheet envelope, leaving it to the discretion of 
the Postmaster-General to use it or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will overrule the point 
of order. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. HALE. I call for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The pe and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let the question be again stated. 

Mr. HALE. It is to get a new patent into the use of the Post- 
Office Department. 

Mr. T. Let me say a word on this subject. The Senator from 
Maine does not understand it at all. Permit me to say to him that in 
1879 a clause was inserted in the sundry civil bill which simply au- 
thorized the Postmaster-General to introduce a letter envelope, pro- 
vided that he paid nothing for royalty on the patent. So far from the 
amendment providing for any patent, the law expressly excludes it. 
The only thing done by the amendment is to make the appropriations 
already made for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, available for 
this purpose by the Postmaster-General if he sees proper to do so. 

Mr, HALE. Is it not a new purpose? 

Mr. VEST, It is not at alla new purpose. It is an existing law. 

Mr. HALE. But does not the Senator know, will he not admit 
here, that the sole, underlying purpose of the amendment is that it 
may apply to a certain new patent which has been shown about here 
to Senators for a new form of folding, a device of letter envelopes? 

Mr. VEST. There are twenty of those; there are fifty of them. 

Mr. HALE. But who has seen more than one? 

Mr. VEST. I have seen a dozen of them. 

Mr. HALE. I have seen but one. 

Mr. VEST. I have seen fifty of them. 

Mr. HALE. I do not want this bill lumbered up by anything of 
that kind. Anybody who chooses to vote for the amendment of 
course can vote for it, but I want the yeas and nays on agreeing 
to it so that we can have the record. It will be heard from after- 
ward, I tell the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. The objection as to lumbering the bill comes very 
strangely from the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. F Y. What we ask is that the Postmaster-General may 
be given the discretion to use a different form of envelope in the line 
of saving to the Government. As was well stated by the Senator 
from Missouri, the Postmaster-General is prohibited from paying any 
royalty. The amendment does not interfere with that. There is no 


patent about it; it is simply allowing him to use his discretion if 
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need be, if it can be done. If the Senator from Maine desires to re- 
strict the Postmaster-General to a certain form, then perhaps the 
point may be good, but I would give the utmost latitude to the Post- 
master-General and invite new inventions, for that is the genius of 
the institutions of the country. Whenever such an invention ap- 
pears to be to the interest of the Government, it is the duty of Con- 
gress to accept it and give the heads of our Departments a discretion 
to use it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ihave seen this letter-sheet to which the Senator 
from Maine refers, and I should like very much to have it adopted 
by the Postmaster-General. I see no earthly reason why it should 
not be adopted, unless it may conflict with some envelope people 
who have a contract with the Post-Office Department. That is the 
only ground upon earth I can see. It certainly would be a matter 
of bo great convenience to the general public, and I see no reason 
why this letter-sheet should not be adopted. On the contrary, I 
see every reason why, under the suggestion of the Senator from 
aig an, it ought to be adopted for the benefit and convenience of 
the public. 

The Postmaster-General, as I understand, has recommended this 
device. I have seen the letter-sheet, and Iam very frank to say that 
I should like very much to use it; indeed, I do use it, and Ido not 
see why the public should not be allowed to have the same privi- 
lege. It may conflict with some envelope poopie who are making a 
contract with the Post-Office Department, and I have no doubt it 
would. For my part, I should like to give my constituents the ben- 
efit of using it. It costs the Government nothing. 

Mr. HALE. Did the Chair overrule the point of order I made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He did. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered upon the amendment, and the roll will be called. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 34, 
nays 23; as follows: 


YEAS—S. 
Bayard, Farley, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Besk, Ferry, ey, Sewell, 
Blair, G Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
Butler, Hampton, 0 Van Wyck, 
Call, Hill of Colorado, P eton, est, 
Cameron of Pa., 01 Pugh, Williams, 
Cameron of Wis., Jones of Florida, Ransom, Windom. 
Chilcott, ham, Saulsbury, 
Conger, MeMi j Saunders, 

NAYS—23. 
Aldrich, F. Hoar, Platt, 

n, Grover, Ingalls, Plumb, 
Brown, 8, Jackson, Rollins, 
Coke, Harris, n, Slater, 
Davis of W. Va., Harrison, Dill. Walker. 
Dawes, Hawley, Miller of N. X., 

ABSENT—19. 
Anthony, Fair, Johnston, Mitchell, 
Camd Garland, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
Coc i George, Kellogg, Vance, 
Davis of Illinois, Groome, . Voorhees. 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, 


So the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. COCKRELL. I wish to suggest an amendment to the amend- 
ment which has just been adopted, and I think the Senator from 
Michigan will accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. Does he yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HARRIS. Ifthe Senator from Missouri deems it material for 
his ay | ae to come in just at this moment, I will yield to him. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Oh, no. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Iowa, who has the bill in charge, to lines 430 to 447, inclusive, which 
the Committee on Appropriations reported to strike out. That amend- 
ment was not ac upon, but was passed over, in order that I might 
obtain some information on the subject. I now offer as a substitute 
for the lines proposed to be stricken out the following: 

That the jurisdiction of the Light- House Board be, and hereby is, extended over 
the Tennessee River, and for the establishment of such lights, day-beacons, and 
buoys as may be necessary for the use of vessels navigating that river; and the 
Lig t-House Board is hereby authorized to lease the necessary ground for all such 
lights as are established to point out changeable channels, and which in conse- 

mence cannot be made permanent. For the Tennessee River, $25,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 


I desire to also state to the Senator from Iowa that the bill as it 
came from the House contains an appropriation of $15,000 for this 
river, The estimates of the Light-House Board were $25,000. I am 
informed by Rear-Admiral Rodgers, the Superintendent of the Light- 
House Board, that $25,000 is absolutely necessary. Lask to have read 
areport from the Superintendent of the Light- House Board in respect 
to that matter. 

Mr. CONGER. I inquire how late the information which the Sen- 
ator says he has received came to him? 

Mr. HARRIS. I cannot hear a word the Senator says. 

Mr. CONGER. I was inquiring how late the information the Sen- 
ator refers to from Admiral rs came to him? 


Mr. HARRIS. It was about ten and a half o’clock yesterday 
morning ; but the estimates were made in due time and through the 


regular e 


nnel, regularly and properly. 


Mr. CONGER. I should like to inquire through what mediam 
that information came? 

Mr. HARRIS. Through the report of Admiral Rodgers, as I un- 
derstand from him. I have not the report before me, but he simply 
gave me the information yesterday which was contained in his reg- 
ular report, according to his own statement. But let the paper be 
read which I send to the desk. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Treasury DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE BOARD, 
Washington, March 22, 1882. 


SIR: E referring to Department letter of March 15, transmitting for 
the views of the oo Board thereon bill H. R 4934, providing for the pro- 
tection of the navigation of the Ohio, the Great Kanawha, and the Tennessee 
Rivers by increasing the number of lights on the Ohio River and a 
system of beacon-lights to the Great wha and Tennessee Rivers, the Light- 

ouse Board has the honor to state that it has carefully considered this matter, 
and has reached the conelusien that the interests of commerce and navigation 
would be greatly benefited by the passage of this bill, sections 2 and 3, relating 


to the Kanawha and Tennessee Rivers, being first amended by adding thereto a 
roviso as follows : Provided. That the Lig! 


t- House Board is hereby authorized 

lease the necessary d for all such lights and beacons as are used to point 
out ee channels, and which in consequence cannot be made permanent.“ 
iat (H. R. 4934) is herewith returned. 

ery respectfally, 
jt * JOHN RODGERS, 
Rear-Admiral, United States Navy, Chairman. 

The honorable SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proponi by the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. HARRIS. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the amendment will not be adopted. I 
think we had better wait until next winter at least before we en- 
large the business of lighting these rivers, although I admit that the 
Tennessee is perha the largest river now unlighted of the Western 
rivers. I am afraid that the Great Kanawha will come in very soon, 
and the Little Kanawha, and then the Big Sandy and the Little 
Sandy, and some of the Florida rivers, and soon. I am afraid we 
cannot stop if we give this. That is my objection to the whole 
matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, there are hundreds of miles of navi- 
gation that it is proposed to provide for by this amendment. How 
important it may or may not be to have beacon-lights on the Ten- 
nessee River, I do not profess to know. My individual opinions 
would be utterly worthless. In the opinion of the Light-House 
Board, whose duty it is to carefully investigate these matters and 
report the necessities of navigable waters, it is important and it 
ought not to be delayed. For that reason, and that reason only, I 
offer this amendment, and believing, as I do, that it is absolutely 
or yew to the safety of navigation, I hope the amendment may be 

opted. 

Mr. CALL. If it is in order I should like to move an amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. This is an amendment to an amendment, and there- 
fore not amendable. 

Mr. JONAS. I wish to offer an amendment to this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Chair is correctly advised, it 
would not be in order. 

Mr. HARRIS. Not until my amendment has been acted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. HARRIS. ] 

Mr. BECK. I suppose the Tennessee, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee says, is one at the most important rivers not yet put under the 
jurisdiction of the Light-House Board. The Red River in Louisiana, 
is also an important one, and we established a light at the mouth of 
that river last year. I know the Saint Croix is important, because 
I have been up that river several times, and the Chippewa has a 
great many rafts floating down it. 

There is one difficulty about these amendments, and the Senate 
may as well understand it, that while there are two or three impor- 
tant rivers, the Great Kanawha, the Big Sandy, the Kentucky, and 
others, if you begin now picking out first one river and then another, 
until you have had a clear and distinct statement from the Light-House 
Board of what rivers are necessary to be lighted, there will be no 
end to the amendments that will be inserted. 

I do not like to say anything against the recommendation of Ad- 
miral Rodgers. He may have seen the Tennessee River or he may 
not. I dare not quite, perhaps, tell what the Light-House Board 
said to the Appropriations Committee, but I am perfectly satisfied 
from the information we had that the Light-House Board, who know 
most about it, do not desire this jurisdiction extended as the House 
extended it until they have time to make a thorough investigation. 

They came before us—not Admiral Rodgers, but others of the 
board.who know, perhaps, amije as much as he does—and so informed 
us. Ifyou are going to light these rivers, do it intelligently, make 
a full, thorough investigation of all these rivers to see what ought 
to be added to the present jurisdiction, and not take up the subject 
by piecemeal, first, the Tennessee, then the Red River, then the Big 
3 then the Chippewa, then the Saint Croix, and there will 
be forty other rivers. Each Senator will feel obliged to propose to 
insert one. That is all I care to say about it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to say to the Senator from Kentucky and to 
the Senate that you have just as much information in relation to 
the necessities of the Tennessee River to-day in this respect as you 
will have five years hence, and I beg that the amendment proposing 
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to furnish lights to navigable waters of the Tennessee shall not be 


made to depend upon the ten thousand other streams that the Sen- 
ator from Keutucky apprehends will be pushed forward for light- 
houses or beacon-lights. I think it is quite sufficient to look at the 
merits of this proposition, and we must deal with the merits of others 
as they are presented. That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. DAV 8, of West Virginia. I notice in the recommendation 
read from the desk of Admiral Rodgers that he names the Kanawha 
in connection with the Tennessee River. When the Tennessee River 
is added I shall expect the Kanawha to go with it as recommended 
from the same source. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. If this amendment is adopted I 
shall insist upon retaining the two rivers in Wisconsin mentioned in 
this portion of the bill, the Chippewa and the Saint Croix. The 
House of Representatives thought that lights ought to be provided 
for those rivers. 

I would inquire of the Senator from Tennessee whether he ad- 
dressed a communication to Admiral Rodgers asking for information 
or asking for his opinion in regard to the advisability of establish- 
ing lights on these rivers ? 

ir. HARRIS. I did not, and for the reason 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. One moment. Did he address a 
communication asking whether lights ought to be established on the 
Tennessee River, or did he include in his inquiry all the rivers men- 
tioned in this portion of the bill ? 

Mr. HARRIS. I addressed no communication, for the reason that 
on the day before yesterday evening, when this point was reached 
in the bill, I promised the Senator from Iowa that I would endeavor 
to inform myself very much better than I was then informed as to 
the necessity of these beacon-lights on the Tennessee River. I car- 
ried a copy of the bill; I showed every line in that clause, and I 
asked Admiral Rodgers and others in the office what was necessary 
and proper to be done in respect to that clause, leaving out no river, 
but saying that I was more interested in the Tennessee than in any 
other. I was informed that in the opinion of that board it was im- 
portant and necessary that beacon-lights be established on the Ten- 
uessee and the Great Kanawha, And if the Senator desires me to state 
the balance of what I was informed, it was that in the opinion of that 
board it was hardly necessary to establish the beacon-lights upon 
the streams mentioned by him. 

Mr. CONGER. I was not aware that there was any Admiral 
Rodgers connected with the Light-House Board now, since the 
death of Admiral Rodgers some months ago, who was chairman of 
the Light-House Board. That is the reason I made the inquiry I 
did. lam not aware now that there is. There may be some Admiral 
Rodgers; but I understand Admiral Wyman was appointed chairman 
of the Light-House Board. 

Mr. HARRIS, I am inclined to think the Senator is right. It 
was Rear-Admiral Wyman instead of Rodgers with whom I had the 
interview, but I had the interview with the chief of the board, and 
was introduced to him as rear-admiral, and finding Rear-Admiral 
Rodgers’s name to the paper I read from, I perhaps miscalled the 
name. 

Mr. CONGER. For a long time there has been a question in re- 
gard to John Rodgers and his family, and I think we had better not 

e misled about it here in the Senate. [Laughter, ] 

Mr. JONAS. I desire to ask whether the amendment of the com- 
mittee has been adopted. 

Mr. HARRIS. It not. My amendment is to that amendment. 

Mr. JONAS. The committee amendment is to strike out. 

Mr. HARRIS. So it is. 

Mr. JONAS. At the proper time, after the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee has been acted on, I desire to offer an 
amendment providing that the jurisdiction of the Light-House Board 
shall be extended over the Red River in Louisiana, and that the 
appropriation contained in the bill as it comes from the House shall 
be maintained, That is quite as important a stream as the Tennes- 
see; it floats as large a commerce, it is as long, runs through as many 
States, and is of as much importance to the commerce of the coun 
as the Tennessee River, or any of the rivers mentioned in this bill. 

Mr. BECK. After a number of these amendments have been voted 
in, as of course they will be, I hope the chairman of the committee 
will move to insert a clause that all the streams—I will not call them 
rivers, but all the streams—provided forin the river and harbor bill 
shall be thoroughly lighted by the Light-House Board and that Ad- 
miral Rodgers shall give it his personal attention. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOGAN. Lit up on bothsides with the electric light. [Laugh- 
ter.] That will be about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. HARRIS. ] 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HARRIS. I buggost that the amendment of the committee be 
acted on in some way before we pass from it. Mine was an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask for a vote on the amendment of the com- 
mittee, if it has not been acted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Acting Secretary advises the 
Chair that the amendment of the committee, which was an amend- 
ment to strike out, has been agreed to. 


Mr. ALLISON. So I supposed. 

Mr. WINDOM. I offer the following amendment, to come in after 
line 31, page 2: 

The salary of secretary of legation and consul-generalat Madrid, in lieu of that 
heretofore appropriated for secretary of legation, $3,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Minnesota is so hostile to 
legislation on appropriation bills that I trust he will not press that 


amendment. It is changing existing law. There is no consul-gen- 
eral at Madrid. 
Mr. WINDOM. I was not aware until now that the Senator was 


so much offended by my opposing general legislation on an appro- 
priation bill the other day, but I now see that it rankles still. Ido 
not think this changes any existing law; it is not general legisla- 
tion. The President is authorized to appoint a secretary of legation, 
can do it without any law, and this simply pays the compensation 
of that officer; and I would say that the State Department desires 
to have this amendment made. It is also recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ALLISON. It simply inereases this officer’s compensation 


1.200. 

Mr. WINDOM. It appoints a new officer. At present there is no 
consul-general. There is a secretary of legation and there are a very 
large number of consular officers, some fifty-eight, under his juris- 
diction. The State Department believes, and so urges upon our 
committee, that it will be altogether a very great benefit to the 
service to have this officer appointed. 

Mr. PLUMB. I have no doubt this is a very meritorious case, and 
the Secretary of State has recommended very strongly that an ap- 
1 be made for the pay of the consul-general at Siam. 

eretofore there has been aconsultbere. Last spring the then Presi- 
dent of the United States appointed the consul to be consul-general. 
Within a few weeks the President has appointed, and the Senate has 
confirmed, a gentleman to be consul-general and minister resident. 
Perhaps I have got the titles mixed up. 

Mr. WINDOM. It is not the same office. 

Mr. PLUMB. I want to say simply that there have been two pro- 
motions here without increase of pay. If we are going into the 

uestion of the pay of the consular or diplomatic service, I want the 
thing open because the Secretary of State has recommended a great 
number of persons for increase of pay. He is very urgent also in 
the case of the consul at Manila. if the Senate shall take up this 
subject on account of anything which the Senator from Minnesota 
may offer, I shall insist that it take up all these items that have been 
recommended by the Secretary of State, and decide them all upon 
their merits; and if they are not to be decided upon their merits, 
then I raise whatever point of order may lie. 

Mr. WINDOM. I have no objection to taking up any meritorious 
case that may be presented. As I said this is recommended by the 
State Department, and has been examined by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and recommended by that too. I believe it to be im- 
portant. I will not discuss it, but ask the Senate to vote upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Harrisinthechair.) Theques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Minnesota, [Mr. WIN- 
DOM. 

Mi ALLISON. Is it in order to increase the compensation of an 
officer at Madrid, to provide a new salary aud anew office? Is that 
in order on this bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is the question of order raised? 

Mr. ALLISON. I raised the question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not so understand. 

Mr. WINDOM. I wish the Senator to state his point of order dis- 


tinctly. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is the creation of a new office to begin with; it 
increases the appropriation, and of course to that extent is legisla- 
tion on the bill. 

Mr. WINDOM. The President has to-day the power to appoint a 
consul-general. He has the power to appoint, as I understand, any 
foreign representative. It does not therefore alter the law by grant- 
ing that power, but it does simply pay the officer whom he has the 
power to appoint, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask the Senator from 
Minnesota if this amendment has been offered in the Senate and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. WINDOM. Substantially the same amendment. If the point 
of order is raised on that ground I will renew the amendment in the 
form that it was offered before; but it is substantially the same 
amendment. If that point of order is raised I will substitute the 
other, which is equally good, though a little different in form. 

Mr. ALLISON. I make the point of order. 

Mr. WINDOM. That it has not been referred ? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir; I make that point. 

Mr. WINDOM. Then I withdraw the amendment and offer the 
one that was referred to the Committee on 8 It ac- 
complishes precisely the same end, but the verbiage of the other is 
a little better. 

For of consul-general at Madrid, jin addition to that of secretary of lega 
tion when acting as such,) $1,200. 

That amendment has been referred by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to the Committee on Appropriations, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds the amendment to 
be in order. 

Mr. BECK. I desire only to say that eight or ten, or perhaps more 
of this class of cases were before us,many of them represented as 
very urgent, and I believe most of them recommended by the Sec- 
retary of State. When the consular and diplomatic bill was before 
us I happened to be on the sub-committee upon that bill, and we held 
it back T think for six weeks in order to give the State Department 
an opportunity, as the Secretary had not been there a very long 
time, to reorganize his matters as well as he could, and we did every- 
thing as far as we could to meet his views. When all these matters 
were before us and were urgently presented we felt that now onthe 
sundry civil bill, after having waited that long, and having the or- 
ganization made as nearly perfect as we could at the time, the Secre- 
tary of State ought to wait until December. 

I agree with the Senator from Kansas that if this is put in the bill 
we shall have to go into a great many other cases; I think it is a 
good time to stop now. 

Mr. WINDOM. This is offered in harmony with what has already 
been done by Congress in the consolidation of like posts at Constan- 
tinople, Vienna, and Rome. The committee agreed to those propo- 
sitions, and there is no more important one than this, which, as have 
shown to the Senate, has al y under it forty-eight consular posts. 
I hold in my hand a paper prepared in the State Department urging 
it, and giving the reasons why it should be done. I will not take 
time to read it becanse I know the Senate is anxious to complete 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota, [Mr. WINDOM. ] 

Mr. WINDOM. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being taken, resulted—yeas 


28, nays 28; as follows: 

YEAS—28. 
Anthony, Davis of Illinois, y Rollins, 
Blair, J Ferry, Mektitian, Saunders, 
Brown, Harrison, Mahone, well, 

5 Hawley, Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
Camden, Hoar, Morgan, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Jones of Florida, Morrill, Vest, 
Conger, Lapham, Pendleton, Windom. 

NAYS—28. 

Allison, Farley, Jackson, Ransom, 
Beck, ` Frye, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Cameron of Wis., Groome, MeDill, Sawyer, 
Chilcott, Hale, Maxey, Slater, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Platt Voorhees, 
Coke, Harris, Plumb, Walker, 
Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Pugh, Williams. 

ABSENT—20. 
Aldrich, Fair, Hill of Colorado, Lamar, 
Ba: Garland, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, 
Butler, George, Johnston, Miller of N. Y., 
Dawes, Gorman, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, 
Edmunds, Grover, Kellogg, Vance. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WINDOM. I offer the following amendment, to come in after 
line 3172: 

For salary of the United States minister resident and consul-general to Siam 
$5,000, in lieu of the of the consul-general at that place appropriated for in 
the consular and diplomatic appropriation bill. 


I only have to say that that officer has been appointed, and this is 
a moderate salary. 

Mr. ALLISON. I raise the point of order, if it is possible to make 
a point on that. 

Ar. WINDOM. On what ground? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I hope no objection will be made to that. I 
think it is right. 

Mr. ALLISON. It increases the appropriation; 

Mr. WINDOM. That does not make a point of order. A great 
many amendments increase the appropriations. If that was a vio- 
lation of the rule we have been violating it pretty badly all day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Was this amendment offered in the 
Senate and referred to the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. WINDOM. That point has not been raised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that a point 
of order was raised. Will the Senator from Iowa state his point of 
order? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not raise that point, because I think it was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WINDOM. I thought so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota, [Mr. WIN pox.] 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 26, noes 21. 

Mr. ALLISON called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to say that we have just established this 
mission at Siam, where we are likely to have a very important trade. 
There are eight million people under that government, and the com- 
mercial advantages to our country from that section of the world are 
likely to be very important. ur Government would not have 
thought of sending a minister to that country unless there had been 
some very important reasons at the back of it. It is scarcely re- 
spectable for us to send a minister abroad without something of a 
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minister’s salary. He ought at least to have the lowest salary paid 
to any other man who fills such a position under the United States. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations have looked into this subject 
carefully, and they have come to the conclusion that it was a wise 
measure of administration to establish this mission in Siam. If the 
Senate think they have done wrong about this matter they ought not 
to have confirmed the gentleman appointed ; they ought to have said 
to Mr. Halderman, “We do not wish your services in that capacity; 
a consul-general is all the officer we need there.” But while we 
have a mission there I cannot understand why we should discrimi- 
nate against him among all the men of his class serving the United 
States. I look forward to the establishment of this mission to Siam 
= a great deal of confidence as to its commercial success in the 
ture. 

Mr. BECK. This is one of the cases to which I referred, and as 
far as I know it is as meritorious as any of them. Ido not know 
many of the gentlemen applying for these appropriations, but I do 
know this man, and if there is a man in the service whom I would 
desire to serve I do not know one whom I would go so far to serve 
as I would Mr. Halderman. But if we begin this now that the regu- 
lar diplomatic bill has passed, there will be no end of the amend- 
ments that we shall be required to make. 

Mr. MORGAN. This is the only case of the kind. We have no 
other ministers confirmed by the Senate at this session and none who 
is not included in the laws heretofore passed. This is an excep- 
tional case. The gentleman is about to sail. He goes to a very far 
distant nation; his expenses are going to be heavy; and it is due 
to the dignity of this country when we send a minister abroad that 
we should not send him with the salary of a consul-general. 

Mr. WINDOM. He wasappointed and confirmed, I think, subse- 
quent to the passage of the consular and diplomatic appropriation bill. 


The gnerion being taken by yeasand nays, resulted—yeas 35, nays 
22; as follows: 
YEAS—35. 
Aldrich, Ferry, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Anthony, an, Maxey, well, 
` Groome, Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
Brown, H n, Miller of Van Wyck, 
Butler, Hawley, Morgan, est, 
Call, Hoar, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Pa., Jonas, Pendleton, 
Coke, Jones of Florida, Platt, Windom. 
Conger, Lapham, Rollins, 
NAYS—22. 
Allison, Farley, Ingalls, Saulsbury, 
Beck. h Jackson, Saunders, 
Camden, George, Jones of Nevada, Slater, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, Logan, Walker. 
Chilcott, Hampton, Me Dill. 
Davis of IIlinois, Pugh, 
ABSENT—19. 
Ba: Fair, Johns Mitchell, 
ate Garland, Fellogg. Plumb, 
Davis of W. Va., Grover, Lamar, Ransom, 
Dawes, Hill of Colorado, McMillan, Vance. 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, 


So the amendment was a d to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I offer the following amendment to come in on 
page 69, after line 1676 : 

That the sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated for the purchase of a site near the War Department 
and erection thereon of a brick and metal fire-proof building, to be used for the 
safe-keeping of records of the executive and legislative and judicial departments 
not req in the present executive or legislative or judicial offices for constant 
reference, as recommended by the Secretary of War in his annual reports of 1879 
and 1880; said building to be erected under the supervision and direction of Gen- 
eral M. C. Meigs, lately Quartermaster-General, 5 the plans heretofore 
p — by and submitted in his annual reports of the Quartermaster's De- 

ent. 

I will say that this amendment was unanimously reported from 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. I may also add that it is the lan 
precisely of a bill already passed almost unanimously by the Senate 
and which is now pending in the House, and recommended there 
by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and will be 
acted on if they can get the floor to report the bill. There is a great 
necessity for this, and it has been thoroughly considered. ‘There is 
a vast amount of these records, and they are invaluable, and if they 
were destroyed as they are constantly exposed to fire, their destruc- 
tion would inflict a loss upon the Government that would be utterly 
irreparable, 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to ask of the Senator why does he put 
in the amendment “ ground near the War Department?” 

Mr. MORRILL. Because there is a spot there that can be had at 
a very low price. 

Mr. LOGAN. There is a spot right adjoining the Freedman’s Bank 
building where the Attorney-General’s Office is, large enough for a 
very good-sized building. That belongs to the Government, and it 
is unoceupied except by small buildings and shanties, It is one of 
the most desirable pieces in the city and one that the Committee on 
Appropriations had under consideration for this very proposition ; 
but inasmuch as we had provided for a building for the Pension 
Office, we concluded to let this go over. Why not locate it on that 
piece of ground? 
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Mr. MORRILL. I will say to the Senator from Illinois that that 
is required for another purpose, and besides the spot is not nearly 
large enough for the object named in this amendment. The building 
has to be one occupying a very large space and to be builtin the very 
cheapest and most economical manner, one story high. The plans 
have been submitted and have been before the Senate heretofore, 
and I think a bill for this p se has passed the Senate twice before. 

Mr. LOGAN. One story high for the purpose of holding records? 

Mr. MORRILL. Certainly, one pay igh. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then I object to it if that is the plan it is to be 
builton. I raise the point of order. 

Mr. MORRILL. Yon cannot raise the point of order because the 
amendment is legitimately before the Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. I object to it if it is going to be built on any such 
plan as a one-story building for the purpose of holding records. 
There is plenty of ground vacant adjacent to the Freedman’s Bank 
building on which to put a building four or five stories high that 
will hold all the records which are not in use now and which should 
be put away for safe keeping, right next to the building common], 
called the Freedman’s Bank building. There is plenty of groun 
there, piny of space on which to erect a building large enough to 
hold all these surplus reco. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, I amnotmistaken ; I have goneand looked at it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Suppose we strike out the provis- 
ion as to the location, and leave the location to the parties who are 
to erect the building. 

Mr. MORRILL. $ have no objection to that. 

Mr. DAWES. If there is danger of locating iton the ground sug- 
mes by the Senator from Illinois, I think that ought to be pre- 
c 


uded. 

Mr. LOGAN. Why? 

Mr. DAWES. That ought to be reserved for a building for the 
overflow of the Departments in that vicinity. Each one of them to- 
day is overcrowded; and that location should not be occupied for 
filing away papers. 

Mr. LOGAN. What is the difference? 

Mr. DAWES. There is the question of convenience. 

Mr. LOGAN. I know the Senator is on the committee, and I a 
pose he was there when this question was discussed, and it was only 
postponed for the reason that we had provided for another building 
already, and that building certainly, according to its dimensions, 
would provide for the overflow from these Departments. If you 
cannot erect a building on this ground, as the Senator says, that 
will provide for the overflow of the Departments, as far as clerks 
are concerned, certainly you can erect a building there that will 
hold all the records that are necessary to be stored away. 

Mr. DAWES. Where the Freedman’s Bank is? 

. Yes, sir. Does the Senator know how large that 
lot is 

Mr. DAWES. One hundred and sixty feet on one side and one 
hundred and forty on the other. 

Mr. LOGAN. That would hold quite a large building. 

Mr. DAWES. The site of the sandstone building is included in 
the dimensions I stated. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. DAWES. That is one of the most Nee piers in the city 
for a building for the accommodation of the working force of the 
Treasury and of the other Departments, and it would seem to me 
to be very bad policy to use that site for a building for filing away 


Apers. 
E Mr. LOGAN. What are you going to use it for? 

Mr. DAWES. To put up a building that will cover the whole of 
the space, five or six stories high, and let us hear no more about 
taking off the force of the Pension Bureau up into the attic of the 
State Department, where it is so hot to-day that a person cannot stay. 

Mr. LOGAN. I only desire to say that it does not seem to be pos- 
sible to select any location that belongs to the Government that will 
be agreeable. Property that belongs to the Government is never 
agreeable to put buildings on, but property that does not belong to 
the Government must always be selected. 

Mr. DAWES. ‘There are reservations right on Seventh street and 
Eighth street, reservations down where the talk was of putting the 
building spoken of yesterday, and all over this city that do not com- 
pare with the reservations to which the Senator alludes for the con 
venience of the Departments. 

Mr. LOGAN. But the amendment does not provide for that. It 
provides for its being near the War Department where we do not 
own property. 

Mr. DAWES. Ido not with the amendment in that respect ; 
I agree with the Senator from Illinois that it should be put on a 
Government reservation ; but as between the ground we purchased 
this session of the Freedman's Bank and a Government reservation, 
I do not think the Senator when he comes to think of it will insist 
on his suggestion. 

Mr. LOGAN. I only mentioned that as property belonging to the 
Government and a desirable site for a building. 

Mr. DAWES. So I understood. 

Mr. LOGAN. My object is if I can—but I do not suppose I can— 


to get these public buildings hereafter put on ground that belongs 

to the Government, and not to be purchasing ground all around for 
ulative pu as has been done heretofore. 

Mr. DAWES. I will do what I can to help the Senator in that 


respect. - 

Mr. LOGAN. I say now that if the Senator from Vermont will 
strike out the provision to which I have alluded, so that Govern- 
ment ground may be selected, it will certainly be more acceptable, 
and then I would strike out the provision in reference to the build- 
ing being one story high, because I think it would be perfectly 
absurd to build a house one story high in Washington City for any 


urpose. 

Mr. BECK. I understand the Senator from Vermont accepts the 
suggestion made by the Senator from West Virginia not to locate 
this building upon any particular piece of ground. 

Mr. MORRILL, I have no objection to striking out that part of 
the amendment. 

Mr. BECK. I hope the Senator from Illinois will not insist on the 
particular place named by him being selected. 

Mr. LOGAN. I shall not; I merely suggested that to the Senator 
because that site belongs to the Government. I do not care where 
the building is placed so that it ison Government property. My ob- 
ject is to prevent the Government having to purchase ground all the 
time when it has acres of ground aronnd here desirable for building 


purposes. 

Mr. BECK. I believe the Senator from Illinois was present when 
a suggestion was made to the Committee on Appropriations, which 
I will state. The present State Department is an enormous building, 
and the rooms are enormously large; it cost us some $4,000,000, The 
suggestion has been made, I do not know whether it meets the ap- 
proval of the State Department exactly, that a building could be 
erected adjoining the Freedman’s Bank on our own ground that per- 
haps would not cost over $400,000, with rooms so accommoda as 
to make a State Department building that would be absolutely satis- 
factory to the Department itself, adjoining the Department of Jus- 
tice. Then all thatsouth front of the State, War, and Navy bnild- 
ing, in which perhaps there is only one clerk in a large room where 
eight or ten could be placed, could be occupied by the Warand Navy 
Departments and the different bureaus of those Departments. I 
think that is a 3 which is worth considering. Therefore I 
did not want anything that would take that ground for any other 
purpose. 

Then it was farther suggested that perhaps the present Post-Office 
Department could stand the addition of another story or two, and 
thus we should get an immense accommodation there. 

In other words, in looking over the ground to see how we could 
get clear of $186,000 rents we are paying, I thought at least, and I 
think others of the committee agreed—I am not sure that the Sena- 
tor from Illinois was present when the discussion was going on—— 

Mr. LOGAN. I was present. 

Mr. BECK. We deemed it advisable to leave these questions open 
to see what was best and how we could best utilize our own prop 
erty. I know there are rooms in the State Department with only 
one clerk where perhaps eight or ten clerks of the War Department 
could be properly accommodated. I understand that many of the 
rooms are not considered as properly adapted tu the State Depart- 
ment. If a cheap building could be put on the Freedman's Bank 
ground to accommodate the State Department, I did not want that 
precluded by an appropriation of that ground for any other purpose. 

Mr. LOGAN. I went with the chairman of the committee at his 
invitation and examined these grounds; we went around by the open 
grounds belonging to the Government, drove all around and ex- 
amined them, and examined the ground at the Freedman’s Bank, and 
found quite a number of places belonging to the Government that 
struck us as being entirely eligible for building purposes, without 
the purchase of a foot of ground by the Government of the United 
States. As I said, that was the objection I had to this amendment, 
and if the Senator from Vermont will strike out that portion of it 
providing for the purchase of ground, and strike ont that portionin 
reference to the character of the building, that it shall be one story 

1 — 
. MORRILL. There is nothing about that in the amendment. 

Mr. LOGAN. But it refersto a tan and you say that plan isone- 
story high, so that if the law is to make it eee to that plan, 
of course it will be but one-story high. The gentleman mentioned 
is certainly very competent and capable of making a eens that 
would be satisfactory to everybody, but the idea of having a build- 
opono Toy high for stowing records seems to me absurd. 

r. MORRILL. Ifthe Senator had seen the plan he would not 
object to it, for it is a fine plan for holding a vast amount of docu- 
ments, and at a very cheap and economical rate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Vermont, in 
reference to this amendment, what character of records it is pro- 
posed to pn in this building. 

Mr. MORRILL. The amendment proposed specifies the character 
of the documents. I have not all the papers here. When the sepa- 
rate bill passed it was in the care of the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
iar ae the papers were placed in his hands. 

Mr. ST. Ican answer any question of the Senator from Iowa. 
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In the first place, 


this bill originated in a recommendation made by 
General Meigs at the time he occupied the position of the Quarter- 


master-General. 
Mr. MORRILL. And indorsed by the Secretary of War. 


Mr. ALLISON. I understand all about that. We passed it twice, 
I think. ; 

Mr. VEST. An amendment was put on the bill 5 for the 

apers of the Quartermaster-General’s Department, that building 

8 been on fire three times, and there was great danger of the 
destruction of those valuable papers. Then it was found that all the 
old portion of the Capitol was filled with old papers of every descrip- 
tion, and the Architect of the Capitol informed us that in the event 
of a fire the heat would tear off the roof though it might not injure 
the walls; the steam engendered by fire would throw off the roof, 
and there was actually no place to put the accumulation of legisla- 
tive papers and papers connected with the Supreme Court room. 
The bill was amended so as to provide a place of deposit for legisla- 
tive and judicial papers, so that now the intention is to provide a 
place of deposit, fire-proof, for the pa of all the Departments, 
and particularly the War Department, and all these legislative and 
judicial papers. < 

If the Senator from Illinois will pa me to answer an objection 
of his in regard to the form of this building, I will say that that mat- 
ter was considered very elaborately and earnestly by the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds; and this plan, I undertake to say, 
although I do not profess to be an expert in regard to this sort of 
architecture or construction, is far the best that can be suggested: 
It gives more room ; it gives absolute safety ; it has been upon 
by all parties who have been particularly interested or who have any 
knowledge on the subject; and I undertake to say that there can be 
no sort of objection, after an examination, to the plan that was sub- 
mitted to us by General Meigs. 

Mr. LOGAN. Why not strike that out and let any plan be adopted 
that the persons named select ? 2 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not think any building such as is proposed 
here will hold the records of this Government for any great length 
of time. If we are to have a one-story building, I think we had bet- 
ter proceed to purchase ground in order to put all the records of the 
several Departments of the Government into that building. The 
Treasury Department itself has allits records from the beginning of 
the Government; so of the War Department; and if all these records 
are to be put into a single building, it will require a very large one. 

I am thoroughly in favor of erecting this building. e have 
passed a bill for it twice or three times in the Senate, but I had sup- 
posed it was to be a much larger and more commodious building 
than that suggested by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator will find it to be large enough. 

Mr. LOGAN. Before the amendment is to I see that it has 
been modified and words are stricken ont, and the very words that 
are objectionable are left. On line 3 of the amendment I move to 
strike out the words“ for the purchase of a site.” 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope that will not be done, I understand that 
negotiations have been entered into so far as to ascertain that the 
ground can be obtained for a very small price, and it does not in- 
crease the cost. It is limited to $200,000 to erect a building and 
obtain the site. 

Mr. LOGAN. How much wil the ground cost? 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not know. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will state that the estimate which was made for 
the purchase of ground by the War Department was $59,000, and as 
I said itis very sirang, when the Government has plenty of ground 
here which is eligible for building, that every appropriation that 
is made must have a provision in it for the purchase of a site. I 
object to that. I do not believe in making these arrangements be- 
forehand about purchasing somebody’s property, and then getting 
a bill through to pay him an extravagant price for it. It has been 
already estimated, no contract made, but an arrangement made for 
the purchase of this property for $59,000, as stated before our com- 
mittee, and we objected to it, and proposed to put the structure on 

und that belonged to the Government. If = have not ground 

longing to the Government purchase it; butif you have the ground 

1 should fike to know why it is that Congress must always insist 

upon buying somebody’s property here when we have plenty of our 
own? I move to strike out those three words. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope that will not be done. It will take a 
large piece of ground for the erection of this Dugg A bill in 
the same form passed the Senate twice. Although we have not the 
plans here AAF. they were exhibited before, and they were en- 
tirely satisfactory so far as we know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGan] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont, [Mr. MORRILL. ] 

Mr. MORRILL. That will kill the proposition. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to; there being on 
a division—ayes 32, noes 20. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not care to have the provision put in now, 
and if I am at liberty I withdraw it, for this amendment will effect- 
ually kill the proposition. 

Mr. LOGAN. I notice that everything is killed unless you can buy 
something. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 
Mr. BUTLER. I offer the following amendment, to come in after 
line 1574 on page 65: 


For establishing a coaling-dock and naval storehouse at Port Royal Harbor, 


South Carolina, $30,000, the site for said coaling-dock and naval storehouse to be 
ee by a board of naval officers appointed by the Secretary of the Navy for 
purpose. 


I simply desire to say in connection with that—— 

Mr. ALLISON. I make the point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to be heard on that. I do not see 
how the Senator can make the point of order. The amendment has 
been recommended by a committee of this body, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs; recommended by Captain Jouett, commander of the 
Wyoming at Port Royal Harbor; by Commodore English, the Chief 
of the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting; by the Secretary of the 
Navy, and regularly referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
I have the letters if the Senator desires to have them read. I simply 
make that statement to show that it is not liable to the point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Will the Senator from Iowa state 
his point of order? 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not know that this was a report from the 
Naval Committee. I thought it was referred to the Committee on 
2 uiy riations on the motion of the Senator himself. 

. HOAR. Let the amendment be read again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read the amendment, 

Mr. PLUMB. I su t to the Senator from South Carolina to put 
in „for completing” the dock, so that we may know that this isnot 
beginning a work to grow to large proportions, 
r. BUTLER. Ihave no objection. 

_ Mr. ALLISON. I should like to ask the Senator under what exist- 
ing law this . pTO is being made. It seems to me there is no 
existing law which authorizes such an appropriation. You might 
as well establish a new navy-yard, it seems to me, as to establish a 
coaling station. 

Mr. BUTLER. I introduced the amendment to the naval appro- 

riation bill in order to get it on that bill. The Senator from Maine 
far. HALE] advised me that the sundry civil bill was the proper bill 

or appropriations of that kind. So I introduced the amendment to 
this bill, and it was referred to the Committee on Appropriations in 
connection with this bill. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly the sundry civil bill is the bill that this 
should go on, but subject to the rules of the Senate. No proposition 
in reference to the establishment of new stations or new yards ever 

oes on to the naval rl devin hey bill. Those items always go on 

the sundry civil bill, but you cannot get them on to the sundr 
civil bill unless under therules of the Senate. You cannot establis 
anew Sonna station and buy land unless you have a law for it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not propose to buy any land. The Govern- 
mentownsthe land. Iwill * the letters of 21 dros Jouett, Com- 
modore English, and the Secretary of the Navy if the Senate desires 
to hear them. 

NAVAL Station, Braurort, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
U. S. S. WYOMING, (THIRD RATE,) 
April 7, 1882. 

Sim: I have the honor, as commandant of this station, to submit for the consid- 
eration of the Department the following remarks upon the advisability and neces- 
sity of establishing at this important port a permanent storehouse and coal depot. 

I take it for granted the ment is acquainted with the natural advantages 
of this port as regards ease of access, exceptional depth of water over the bar and 
—.— anchorage inside, which necessarily makes it an important place as a naval 
rendezvous. 

The medical records on this station for several years past, as well as during the 
war, when the Government had located here large hospitals for the care of wounded, 
show a very healthy climate, with freedom from epidemic diseases of all kinds, and 
thus renders Dle a concentration of the forces on the North Atlantic station 
at any time of the year, should an r arise. 

Work of all scan be done out of doors all the year around, and ships can 
refit here whenever they may arrive without the usual delay incidental to the more 
northern ports and their inclement climates. All kinds of exercises may 1 — 
euch as with great guns, small arm a ashore, 3 in short all t. 
the 8 require. With these facts in view, I am of opinion it would 
redound greatly to the interest of the naval service and our Government that a 

anent depot of supplies be kopi here, such aone as would be capable of meet- 

g the ordinary needs of the North Atlantic squadron, and possibly the training 
8 in winter, should it be sent cruising south. 

e storeship now here, the Pawnee, has been in southern climates without 
— material re for over twelve 3 Her hull is very rotten, the copper is 
off her bottom in large 1 and the destructive worm has seriously endangered 
her safety as a place of deposit for Government property. 

That the copper is off her bottom 1 know, as last year a diver was sent down to 
examine, and so reported tome. Noone can tell the ravages the worms may have 
made since that examination, and, in my opinion, the Government property now 
on board is seriously endangered. The value of this property, outside the nom- 
inal value of the v. is about from ten to fifteen thousand dollars. 

The expense of keeping a crew of ten men and an officer in charge and other in- 
cidental repairs and cost is by no means an inconsiderable 55 


85.000 per annum. The ship itself is beyond and now that the Department 
nd she would be in all probability 


seems desirous of disposing of old material on 
classed under that head and sold. 

When we consider the risk to which the Government property now on board the 
Pawnee is ex by reason of the unsoundness of the vessel, the natural deteri- 
oration from pness aboard ship, and the cost of maintaining the ship's com. 

y, I can but say that it would be very much to the interest of the Government 

at a storehouse be built on shore, nearly where the Pawnee now lies, that would 

a s supply of coal, provisions, and equipments as the Department might 
eem a 


e. 
I am possessed of the knowledge that the Government could buy the land suita- 


1882. 
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ble as a site for a storehouse and other minor naval purposes for a reasonable, I 
8 say nominal, price. 

his land has a fine beach, suitable for building a coaling-dock, extending from 
store or coal house to deep water. 

ia Meme shows twenty-four feet at low water within two hundred and fifty feet 
of the ch. 

From discreet inquiries as to the cost of building the kind of dock that would be 
needed, and the estimate made by the carpenter of this vessel for a suitable store- 
house, about $12,000 would buy the land, build the dock, and construct the store- 
house. Considering 5 risk of our stores and cost of taking care of them, 
it appas the cost of building a substantial dock and storehouse would be cov- 
0 two years. 


After that the expense would be trifling and the property safe. The storehouse 
considered above would contain 2,000 tons of coal and provisions for the present 
North Atlantic squadron for one year. 

I have weighed the matter carefully during nearly two years I have had com- 
mand of this station and have reached the conclusion pointed out in these remar! 
and deem it my duty to lay them before the Ror senna ore the Governmen’ 
may take advantage of that in time of peace w would prove of inestimable 
qanan time of war. ae A 

am, sir, very respectful your obedient servani 
: 5 is JAS. E. JOUETT 


Captain, U. S. Navy, Comd’g Naval Station, Beaufort, B. 0. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. Huxt, 8 
Secretary of the Navy, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


Then there is a letter from Commodore English, Chief of the Bureau 
of Equipment and Recruiting, and finally a letter from the Secre- 


tary of the Navy, which are as follows: 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT AND RECRUITING, 
Washington, May 22, 1882. 

Sim: In accordance with instructions as al indorsement on letter of Hon. J. 
D. CAMERON of the 12th instant, I have the honor to state that during the months 
of January, February, March, and April, 1876, I was senior officer present at Port 
Royal, South Carolina. At that time there were about twelve cruising ships and 
a number of the monitor class of vessels anchored there. 

I was thoroughly convinced at that time of the importance to the Government 
of securing a spot in those waters for a permanent naval station. In case of a for- 
eign war, or any extensive disturbances that might arise among the West India 
Toland, which this Government might become involved, its advantages would 
weber, 1 a 45 ti t south of the Chesapeak ing th 

ere is no on the Atlantic coast south of the e possessing the 

same Sdrautenes -abundaice of water for the heaviest draught of vessels, koe 

soe. aoa ogress , sufticiently far inland not to be assailed, and easily protected by 
and batteries. 

I would therefore suggest and recommend that a site for a grand naval station 
be secured at the earliest possible moment; and in 3 the best site for 
a permanent station upon the waters of Port Royal Bay is on Broad River, near the 
lower end of Port 3 Island. There is a stretch at that spot of over a mile 
frontage, with never less than thirty feet of water, with good holding ground, &. 

For present naval purposes, however, aa what is likely to be required by the 
present generation,) the site on Saint Helena Island, near the mouth of Beaufort 
River aud abreast the naval anchorage since 1875, will afford every facility. I be- 
Dee it is one of the reservations and belongs to the Government, unless recently 
sold. 

At this spot a wharf could be constructed, a storehouse for coal and other stores, 
and a moderate-sized machine shop built for a small amount. 

The old U. S. S. Pawnee, which has been used for a coal hulk, &c., cannot last 
much longer, and to replace her with another vessel would require a much larger 
expenditure than to construct on shore a building suflicient to supply all immedi- 
ate wants. In a sanitary point of view the position is all that can be desired. I 
would therefore suggest that the site be taken of, and recommend that 
the appropriation be made for the above pu 

Iin a chart showing tho sites refi to. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
EARL ENGLISH, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. W. E. CHANDLER, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 3, 1882. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of May 12, in- 
losing a co gor Senate bill 1789, dating i for a warebouse and coal- 
dock at P. oyal, South Carolina. In reply, inclose, as desired, the report on 
the same subject made by a board of naval ofticers, of which Admiral Porter was 
chairman; also copies of a report dated April 7, 1882, of Captain James E. Jouett, 
commanding the naval station at Beaufort; and of two communications dated May 
22, 1882, and June 2, 1882, from the Chief of the Bureau of Equipment and Re- 
oruiting. 

Inasmuch as the United States undoubtedly now owns the eres Series I 
ropriation be made for the purchase of land, but that 
the sum of $30,000 sho: be appropriated for the construction of a storehouse, 
machine-shop, aud coal-dock on the reservation located on Saint Helena Island, as 
recommended by the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting. 

Hou. J. D. CAMERON, 


Very respectfully, your obedient servan 
iia = z WM. E. CRAT a 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Committee on Naval Afairs, Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. This appropriation having been 
estimated for by the head of an Executive Department, and the amend- 
ment having been presented in the Senate and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the Chair holds the amendment to be in 
order, and the question is, Will the Senate agree to the same? 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. LOGAN. I offer, to“come in after line 242, ou page 11, the 
following amendment: 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase the ground adjoining the 
United States court-house and post-office at Springfield, Illinois, between Sixth, 
Monroe, and Seventh streets, and an alley in the middle of the block on which the 
said building stands, the sum of $26,000. The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to cause the building now on said ground to be sold and removed; and the 
proceeds used for melosing the said ground, and he may expend $1,000 in addition 
to such proceeds, if necessary, to properly inclose and improve said grounds. 

Mr. ALLISON. I raise the point of order. 

Mr. LOGAN. Right across the alley from the post-office is a large 
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have to advise that no bs 


livery stable and barn, with combustible material that endangers 
the post-office building, and under the provision for ‘‘the repair and 
preservation of public buildings” it seems to me this would be an 
appropriate amendment. It has beenexamined, and I have the maps 
here to show the facts as stated. There is no doubt but what the 
Government at some time will have to purchase this property for the 
purpose of preserving and protecting the building as it now exists 


which belongs to the Government. Anybody who will take the 
photograph before me and look at the map will say that there is a 
necessity for the purchase of this ground for the purpose of removin 
the stables and ontbuildings adjacent tothem. Any person who wi 
examine the map will see the necessity of this provision. 

Of course I know it is subject to the A oy of order, but I supposed 
no point of order would be raised on this from the fact that it is an 
absolute necessity that the Government should have this property 
and the alley there, so that it can remove this combustible material 
there which is so close to the building as to make it liable to fire. 

—.— ALLISON. Wait until next winter. I raise the point of 
order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the amendment is very proper. 
for the SS building. I know about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the question of order raised on 
the amendment? 

Mr. ALLISON, Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I desire the attention of the Committee 
on APPP DAONA to the Book of Estimates. I brought tothe atten- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee an amendment which I framed 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Government respect- 
ing the Pensacola navy-yard. I will now leave out everything but 
what relates to the dry-dock recently constructed. This is no new 
station. The Government, at the recommendation of those at the head 
of the Navy Department, has expended over $400,000 on a dry-dock 
for the Gulf of Mexico. Foursections are now there. The two last 
were taken down within the last month from the yard of Mr. Roach, 
having been completed there. 

They have been under contract since 1872; those sections have 
cost the Government over $400,000; and unless you decide to throw 
that money away and leave them in an utter state of inefficiency, the 
money must be appropriated. According tothe estimates of the De- 
partment it requires $60,000 to make effectual what has already been 
expended on this work. The committee have given $300,000 for the 

urpose of partially completing the dry-dock on the Pacific. This 
$60,000 is to finish and make complete the dock in the Gulf of Mexico 
at the only place where it is possible to have one. In their present 
condition, of course the sections of it are useless; they will not float 
a Government ship; but with the expenditure of this sum of money 
they will at all times be in readiness to raise a ship of war that may 
be needed to be raised in that locality. 

The Department has recommended it, and I have left out all the 
items of recommendation except that, because of the necessity of it. 
Mr. ALLISON. I make the point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It has been recommended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No amendment has been offered, so 
far as the Chair is advised. 

A 5 JONES, of Florida. Here is the amendment. I send it to the 
esk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. To come in on page 64, after line 1551. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After line 1551 it is proposed to insert: 


For completing four sections of dry-dock at Pensacola navy-yard, $60,000, 


Mr. JONES, of Florida. Itis estimated for, and Isent the amend- 
ment to the Committee on . in accordance with the 
rule. The estimate for $200,000 included other things, but realizing 
this as a matter of first consequence I have only included it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that this is the first of a series of amendments which will take 
two or three million dollars out of the Treasury. In the naval bill 
we have i the idea of getting rid of some of the navy- yards. 
I hope it will not fall to the lot of my friend to lose his. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It is not mine; it is the country’s. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no doubt it is a valuable navy-yard in the 
Gulf of Mexico; but to put on this amendment in reference to the 
Pensacola navy-yard right in the face of the fact that we have se- 
lected a commission in the naval bill whose duty it shall be to ex- 
amine all the navy-yards with a view to the vacation of a portion 
of them and closing them up, it seems to me, would be very bad 
policy indeed. 

As to this dry-dock, I feel quite certain that $400,000 or half a mill- 
ion dollars would not complete it so as to make it useful for the 
docking of ships. 

Mr. i ONES, of Florida. The Senator is entirely mistaken in that 
or every scientific calculation utterly fails. The four sections were 
contracted for in accordance with the recommendation of the head 
of the Department, Mr. ROBESON, who was then in charge; they were 
built at Chester and towed out there, corresponding a good deal to 
the British dock at Bermuda. The British ave one at Bermuda, 
the Spaniards one at Havana, and there is not one place from ths 


It is 
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Rio Grande to the Chesapeake where one of our ships can be raised 
in case of necessity, and it is that which gave use to this dock. If 
any one of our men of war were crippled in the Gulf of Mexico the 
vessel might be lost and millions gone forthe want of 1 5 to raise 
her. There has been $450,000 spent on this dock, and this will com- 
plete it. That is the estimate of the Department. 

Now, with reference to the abandonment of the na 
think it was ever seriously contemplated by soy y to abandon 
that yard for repairing pr Six millions of money have been 
expended at it under the authority of the Government on the sug- 
gestion of the wisest and most patriotic men of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Florida, [Mr. JONES. ] 

r. J ONES, of Florida, called for the yeas and nays; and they were 

ordered. 


Mr. MORGAN. It seems to me that we are exposing the commerce 
of the Gulf very much by Caspar bop appre riation to be added to 
the $400,000 already expended. This dry-dock when completed will 
be very useful to the commercial marine of the Gulf of Mexico, to 
all the ships that go there. There is no other place on that coast 
where a large ship can be repaired. The Government has gone to 
all this expense, and, as the Senator from Florida states, after the 
most scientific investigation has made a dock and towed it around 
from Mr. Roach’s works, the last of the sections arriving within a 
few days past. The object of this appropriation is merely to make 
that efficient. Sixty thousand dollars is estimated for to make it 
efficient. 

I think we ought not to stop. Whether we are to have a navy- 
yard there for the repair of Government vessels or not, the Govern- 
ment having expended this amount of money, the commercial marine 
of the country requires that we shall have some place for the repair 
of ships that get into distress. We now have to go to Cuba or Ber- 
muda to get a large ship docked for the purpose of making any re- 
pairs that a dock is necessary for. I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. It is wise economy. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 35, 
nays 21; as follows: 


-yard Ido not 


YEAS—35. 
Bayard, Farley, Lapham, Saunders, 
Bek, Gann, Mahene: Sewell, 
Blair, Groome, Maxey, Slater, 
Brown, Hampton, Mo i Van Wyck, 
Butler, Harris, Pendleton, Vest, 
Call, Ingalls, Pugh, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Pa., Jackson, Ransom, Walker, 
Coke. Jonas, Rollins, Williams. 
Davis of Illinois, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 

NAYS—21. 
Aldrich, Ferry, an Plumb, 
Allison, Frye, HDi, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, MeMillan Sherman. 
Chilcott, 3 Neri N. T., 
Conger, awley, o 
Taos oar, Platt, 

ABSENT—20. 

Anthony, Fair, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, 
Camden, Garland, Johnston, Miller of Cal., 
Cockrell, Gorman, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, 
Davis of W. Va., Grover, Kellogg, Vance, 
Edmunds, Hul of Colorado, Lamar, Windom. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANCE. On page 34, at the end of line 806, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment: 

To pay to the State of North Carolina the sum of $42,532.58, said sum being the net 
proceeds of five hundred and six bales of cotton, the property of said State, erro- 
neously seized by United States Treasury agents and sold in the months of August, 
1865, and April. 1866, and said proceeds paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think I must make a point of order on that 
amendment. That, I believe, was property that belonged to the con- 
federate State of North Carolina. I do not think we ought—— 

Mr. HOAR. Let us have a vote on it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I make the point of order on it. 

Mr. VANCE. What is the Senator’s point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Will the Senator from Iowa state 
his point of order? 

Mr. ALLISON. First, that it is not estimated for; secondly, that 
it does not come from a committee; and there are a good many other 
reasons that might be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inquire of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina if this appropriation is estimated by the 
head of any Department ? 

Mr. VANCE, I think that is very doubtful. [Laughter.] When 
the proceeds of cotton enter the Treasury the maxim nulla vestigia 
retrorsum applies, and there has been no estimate for it; but I would 
say to the Senator that there is a report from the Secretary of the 
Treasury sek now ledge that that cotton was seized at a date pos- 
terior to the time fixed by the act of 1872, and it is in pursuance of 
section 5 of the act of May 18, 1872, that I have introduced the 
amendment. That law is in these words: 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to the lawful owners or their legal representatives of all cot- 
ton seized after the 30th day of June, 1865, by the agents of the Government un- 
lawfully and in violation of their instructions, the net proceeds, without interest, 
of the sales of said cotton actually paid into the Treasury of the United States. 


In pursnance of that I offer the amendment. I have the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury here, setting forth the number of bales 
and the net proceeds. They were seized in the city of New York 
after they were shipped by the government of the State of North 
Carolina with the permission of the military authorities that were 
then in command, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the point of order 
is well taken. 

Mr. VANCE. I appeal from that decision, and I desire to say a 
word. I do not think it comports with the spirit of fairness for the 
Committee on Appropriations to fill a bill with amendments that 
could be objected to on points of order and be ruled out, and after 
they have secured all their own amendments in that way then to 
turn upon everybody else and prevent others having the same justice. 

This follows an amendment by the Appropriations Committee 
directing the adjustment and payment to the amount that may be 
found due to the State of Nebraska for the direct tax that was col- 
lected off her, as clearly out of order as this amendment is, and more 
so as far as I am able to see, as it is not in pursuance of any positive 
law. Yet, after having secured that for the State of Nebraska, the 
State of North Carolina is not permitted to have the vote of the 
Senate as to whether she shall be repaid the amount of her property 
that was seized after the war was closed and after a law had passed 
forbidding the seizure of any more property. I do not think that 
that is the spirit of fairness. If it meets the ideas of the Senator 
and of the Senate, I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him long 
enough to say that the claim of the State of Nebraska provided for 
lees ba is a regularly audited claim, audited by the accounting 
officers 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate ? 

The question was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. LAPHAM, I call the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to line 247. The words“ that remains” should be changed 
to “ which remains.” This bill was prepared before the end of the 
fiscal year, and the language is not appropriate to the present con- 
dition of things. It should be “ which remains.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That change will be made if there 
be no objection. 

Mr. LAPHAM. 
line 756: 

Ont of which the secretary of the Territory of Utah shall be paid a reasonable 


sum, to be certified by the president of the commission, for his services as secre- 
tary of the ion, as provided by law. 


The act of March last creating the commission in zegara to Utah 
provides in the sixth section that ‘‘the secretary of the Territory 
shall be the secretary of the said board and keep the journal of its 

roceedings and attest the action of said board under this section.” 

here is no provision whatever for any compensation to him for that 
service, and this clause of the bill which appropriates the sum of 
$15,000 for printing, stationery, clerk hire, and rent I propose to 
amend by adding a provision that the president of the commission 
may allow to the secretary of the Territory for this service such 
sum as he shall judge proper. I cannot fix a definite sum, becanse 
it is entirely uncertain what amount of time he will spend on what 
service he will render. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think we had better wait until we see what serv- 
ice he does render. I make the poin of order on it. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Ido not think it is subject to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Was the amendment offered in the 
Senate and referred to the Committee on 8 

Mr. LAPHAM. It was not; but the bill itself makes an appro- 
priation of this sum. 

Mr. ALLISON. But there is an existing law which prohibits a 
man from receiving two salaries, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is ruled ont. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I have still one more amendment. I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, to come in at the end of line 1003: 


For officers’ quarters and barracks for two companies at Fort Montgomery, 
Rouse’s Point, Tew York, $55,010.66. 


I ask to have the Secretary read a letter from the Secretary of War 
upon that subject, which I send to the desk. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, 


Washington Oity, July 28, 1882. 
Str: Referring to your popoa amendment to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, for the pu: of providing an appropriation for officers’ —_— and bar- 
racks at Fort Montgomery, Rouse’s Point, New York, I have the honor to state 
that I have this day addressed a communication to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on 1 6 to letter of my predecessor ot 
February 20, 1880, (House Executive Document No. 45, Forty-sixth Congress, 
second session,) and xenswing: the recommendation therein contained, that the 
sum estimated to be necessary for the construction of said quarters, &0., be appro- 
priated by Congress. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


I offer the following amendment, to come in after 


ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. E. G. LAPHAM, United States Senate. 


Mr. ALLISON. I make the poi of order on the amendment, 
is not estimated for in the Book of Estimates, 


It 
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Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. And was not referred to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LAPHAM. The Secretary of War and the General of the 
Army have both recommended this appropriation. It is an appro- 

riation of a sum of money for the improvement of one of the estab- 
Fished »sts of the Army now existing. It does not create anything 
new. It provides for an expenditure for a purpose which has been 
recommended; and I introduced this amendment and had it referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations for the purpose of presenting the 
question for the consideration of the Senate. 

There is a Government reservation at the city of Plattsburgh, on 
Lake Champlain, as well as at Rouse’s Point, to which this amend- 
ment applies. The object is to concentrate the forces of the Govern- 
ernment at Rouse’s Point, and to permit the Government reserve at 
Plattsburgh to be converted into a reservation adjacent to that city 
for memorial purposes, 

I might occupy time in stating the events which are connected 
with that l but it is unnecessary ; they are familiar to all. 
I remember in my boyhood to have read what was said of that local- 
ity by the poet and patriot of the day, somewhat in the following 
language: 

Backside of Albany is Lake Champlain, 
A little pond half full of water; 

Platt-e-burgh there tries his luck upon the main, 
While the boat try her luck upon the water. 


On Lake Champlain Uncle Sam set a boat ; 
Massa McDonough he sail ‘em, 

While General Macomb make Platt-e-burgh his home 
With an army whose courage never fail em. 


It is of this locality and with a view of carrying ont the purpose 
of the people of the vicinity that I ask this appropriation for the pur- 
pose of completing upon this very important point on the border of 
Canada the Government reservation and armory now existing there, 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator might have added that at Rouse’s 
Point the Government has already expended, I think, something like 
a million dollars upon fortifications, but there are no barracks there, 
General Sherman and others interested consider that an important 
point and intend to have a permanent post at Rouse's Point. 

Mr. ALLISON. No barracks there, and no soldiers there. Neither 
barracks, vor soldiers, nor officers! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As this amendment was offered in 
the Senate and regularly referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tion 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I call the attention of the Chair 
to Rule 27. I anticipated that the Chair was going to rule the 
amendment in order. I think if the Chair examines Rule 27—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator had waited a mo- 
ment longer the Chair would have so ruled. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. That is what I was afraid of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator read that part of 
Rule 27? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. “Unless it be made to carry ont 
the provisions of some existing law, or treaty stipulation, or act, or 
resolution previously passed by the Senate during that session; or 
unless the same be moved by direction of a aranning et select com- 
mittee of the Senate.” This, I understand, has not been moved by 
direction of a standing committee. 

Mr. LAPHAM. This is to carry out the provisions of existing law. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I dispute that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is a controverted point. The 
Chair would like to be advised exactly how the fact is. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Inasmuch as the Senator from New 
York has the affirmative, he must produce the statute. 

Mr. LAPHAM. It is one of the military forts of the Government, 
established by law, that has been in existence ever since 1812, and 
an appropriation for the purpose of protecting the interests of the 
Government there is an appropriation in pursuance of existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was in the act of ruling 
the amendment in order, but after hearing the Senator from Wis- 
consin the Chair is very decidedly of the other opinion, and will rule 
the amendment out of order. 

Mr. BROWN. I offer the following amendment, to come in at the 
end of line 275, on page 12: 

And the Secretary of the Treasu 
chase or by condemnation, land on the Savannah River between 
nah and the bar at Tybee for the location of lights under the 1 of 
$60,000 made 3 Forty-sixth Congress to light the river from the to the 
city; and said retary may use not exceeding $3,000 of said sum so appropriated 
to pay for such land and for the location of lights as may be n ; and said 
appropriation of $60,000 shall be used as soon as convenient for the location and 
construction of said lights. 

The Forty-sixth Congress, last May a year ago, made an appropri- 
ation of $60,000 to light the harbor of 8 and the river from 
the city down to the bar of Tybee. As it is well known to those 
who are in the habit of passing in on vessels at that port, vessels of 
any considerable draught have to goin on the high tides. Vessels very 
often arrive at the bar in the night tide and could go up ifthe river 
were lighted, but as it has not been lighted heretofore they have to 
lie over twelve hours until the next tide, To meet that emergency 
this appropriation was made, 


is also authorized to secure, by private pur- 
e city of Savan- 


There are marshes all along the sides of the river, both on the Car- 
olina and Georgia side. The owners of that marsh land at once put 
very exorbitant prices on the small pieces of marsh land that would 
be required for the location of these lights, refused to sell on any terms 
that could be agreed upon between them and the city or any other 
authorities there. The portion of the bill just preceding the point 
where I desire my amendment to come in provides for the purchase 
or condemnation of land in another State for a similar case. 

Now I desire not to appropriato an additional dollar, but to au- 
thorize the Government if it cannot by purchase get these locations 
to take them by condemnation, and use as much as $3,000 of the $60,000 
appropriation made last May a year ago to pay for these locations for 
the lights. 

I do not propose to increase the appropriation a single dollar, but 
as the $60,000 was appropriated to put the lights on the river, and 
they cannot be put there without the location, I propose to permit 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use $3,000 to pay for the land, and 
if that cannot be purch at a reasonable rate to condemn the 
land, and the balance then to be applied to the building of the 
lights. That is the whole case. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
pro l by the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Brown. ] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I invite the attention of the Senator in charge of 
the bill to page 47, concerning the Signal Service. I intimated to 
him at the time we passed that point that I should make a motion 
to raise the appropriation provided for on page 47. In line 1141, I 
move to strike out $250,000 and insert 810.000. The committee, I 
e submit, did not have the whole information before it, 
and the result of this appropriation as it stands now will really be 
to very seriously cripple the Signal Service, and I will show why. 

This $60,000 comes out of the $180,000 for telegraphic service. 0 
impression of the committee was that the Signal Bureau could dis- 
pense with one of the reports. I showed briefly at the time that 
that would be a very grievous injury, it sould depreciate very 
largely from the value of their estimates of probabilities, 

e observations of the Signal Service are taken at 7 a. m., at 3 p. 
m., and at 11 p. m. It was stated that they were taken at seven, 
two, and then at midnight. That was a mistake. They are taken at 
seven in the morning, and by half past nine these statements of the 
barometer and thermometer and humidity aré collected, and at 9.30 
they are summed up and the indications are made up from those ob- 
servations. At three other indications are taken at all the points 
and sent in, and by about five o’clock they are ready, All that 7a. 
m. and 3 p. m. compilation is sent southward over the Southern 
States and also some of it sent North; but the fact is that in many 
of the Southern States the newspaper offices there, through lack of 
proper telegraphic facilities, or for some other reason, do not keep 
open so late and do not get the 11 o’clock p. m. estimates, but they 
have the afternoon indications. 

At eleven at night other indications are taken, and they are 
gathered in here by about twelve or twelve and a half, and those 
are the reports that go out to the great morning papers all over the 
country up to one or half past one. They are collected between 
twelve and twelve and a half and are ready to start out from here 
by 1 or 1.30. The telegraph offices are usually open in the larger 
cities till two or three o’clock in the morning. 

The only observations telegraphed at noon are those from the sen- 
coast telegraph line extending from Sandy Hook to Wilmington, 
North Carolina, and that is done without expense to the Govern- 
ment; from this special observation indications are not made. 

The display and discontinuance of storm signals are based upon 
all these telegraphic reports, and observations at additional hours 
may be called for when necessary. Storms may increase or diminish 
so mnch in energy within a few hours that the loss of a single daily 
observation would seriously impair the efficiency of the system of 
storm warning. 

On account of the t amount of tele hic work of the Signal 
Service it has been able to make specially 83 contract with 
the telegraphic companies, and it is very doubtful if the companies 
would be willing to perform two-thirds of the work for two-thirds 
of the same RY: That any business man will see is obvious. If 
you strike off one-third of the money, they are not likely to give 
you for $150,000 the service they would if the contract were larger, 
especially in view of the fact that the telegraphing for the Signal 
Service is now done at hours when the lines are not crowded with 
commercial business. 

General Hazen, the Chief Signal Officer, sends me this note which 
I have shown to the chairman of the committee: 

OFFICE OF — CHIEF 8 
ington, D. O., > 
Gen. J. R. Hawtey, V. S. S.: * 

When I informed the Senate i {ret ahem sub-committee that the $60,000 
3 from my estimates by the House would cause us to discontinue one of the 
tri 1 meteorological repor*s received, as the telegraphic work costs just three 
times that sum. or $180,000, I was under the impression that that was the extent 
of the effect it would bave on the work of the Signal Bureau. But on Somiy ex- 
amining these expenditures I find the tri-daily observations comprise but a little 
more than half of our telegraphic work, a large sum being paid for information 
sent out to all the large centers of population, to all the boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce in the land. 

This information is very much sought and ought not to be discontinued. It 
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must be greatly curtailed, however, and the cotton-belt rts, and frost venos 
to tobacco-growers, and the SiE acs of flood warnings just must be stopped 
this sum of $60,000 is withheld. 
I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. B. HAZEN, 
Chief Signal-Offcer. 


The whole service will be greatly crippled by thisreduction, which 
takes away the basis of their estimates. Even if this be put in as 
estimated for by the Chief Signal-Officer, the total then will be some- 
thing like $50,000 less than the appropriation for last year. He has 
greatly increased the service and its benefits, and yet does not ask 
for so much by $25,000 or $50,000 as he had last year. This taking 
off $60,000, two of the best officers connected with that bureau do 
affirm, will greatly cripple the service. If the thing is to be kept 
up at all, certainly we ought not to have less than three regular 
daily observations, besides the occasional twelve o'clock and other 
special notifications as to floods and storms on the coast. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Now that the Senator from Con- 
necticut has finished, I wish to call the attention of the Chair to the 
five-minute rule. I believe we are peung under that rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e five-minute rule will be ap- 

plied. 
: Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator from Connecticut I 
sup had forgotten it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair had forgotten it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not desire to say more than one word. The 
Chief of the Signal Bureau seems to state now to the Senator from 
Connecticut that he misled the committee by a statement made be- 
fore the sub-committee with reference to these observations. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will not say that he misled the sub-committee; 
the committee misapprehended him. It will be a more serious injury 
than he thought it would be. 

Mr. ALLISON. We have gone over this matter very carefully, 
and we believe that this service can be made efficient with the 
amount of appropriations heremade. For that reason, and that only, 
we have o an increase of the appropriation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. They positively declare, and it must be obvious 
to any man, that by taking off one-third of the observations you 
vastly diminish the usefulness of the bureau. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. HAWLEY. ] 

The amendment was agreed to; there being on a division—ayes 
32, noes 15. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have one other amendment to offer. I call the 
attention of the chairman of the committee to another point where 
the Signal-Service suffers by this bill. Mind you Iam keeping $50,000 
below what they had last year even if I add this. On page 49, lines 
1185 and 1186 read “and the further sum of $300,000, payable from 
the respective appropriations,” &c. That $300,000 ought to be 
$359,000, and I wil alow why. The paragraph reads: 

And it is provided that to su pura the Signal Service no money shall be expended 
except such as is appropria py this act and the act making — ae ag ons for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year 1883, and such sums as are specifically ap riated for said service in the 
act making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1883, and fur other purposes; and the farther sum of $300,000, payable 
from the respective appropriations in said last-named act— 

That is, in the Army act— 


eee, to 5 3 Be ae for 8 a sopport, whieh 2 or 80 — 
ereof as ma D , the of War may a: a Su 0 
ret seen ree eae at Se er 

That onght to be $359,000 instead of $300,000. The money is ap- 
propriated in the Army bill, but the Signal Service Bureau is told 
in this paragraph that shoy can have only $300,000. That $59,000 
then will either lapse into the Treasury or go into some other branch 
of the Army; Ido not know whether it may be diverted to any- 
thing else, but if not, it must lapse into the Treasury, $359,000 hav- 
ing been appropriated in the Army bill; in this bill they are told 
they can have but $300,000 of the $359,000. 

The sundry civil bill— 

This memorandum from the office says— 
also reduces very tly t oney t ex ed fi i ce 
the amount aas erated forthe yo Sigg 21 — bon a ba 8 — — 
844.44. It y was not less than this for the fiscal year 1882. The sundry 
civil bill as it came from the House Committee gave the service for the military 
establishment, only such sums as were appropriated specifically by the Army 
bill, and $300,000 in addition, According to the statement of the Secretary of War, 
the part of the money taken from the Army fund jn 1881, not specifically appro- 
poraa for, was $359,688.37. This is what the $300,000 must pay for, leaving a 

eticiency of $59,688.57. 

Mr. HALE. This bureau is under the Secretary of War. Has the 
Senator from Connecticut any letter from the Secretary of War rec- 
ommending a raising of this appropriation? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have not proposed to raise the appropriation. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator has moved to add something here. Has 
he any letter from the Secretary of War asking that there be any 
more appropriation than is provided in the bill 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; I have no letter from the Secretary of War. 
The money is already appropriated, but in this bill you say that 
they shall have but $300,000 of it. The part of the money taken 
from the Army fund in 1881 not specifically appropriated for was 
$359,688.57. That went to the Signal Service, though it was not 


specifically set apart for it. This year you say they shall only take 
$300,000, and you reduce them $59,000 below what they got last year. 
It is not a new estimate ; it does not require an 3 

Mr. HALE. But the appropriation sought to be taken from is a 
war appropriation, under the charge of the Secretary of War, who 
knows the needs of the service. The money will be spent somewhere. 
If anybody should write a letter recommending what the Senator 
proposes, it is the Secretary of War, who has not a special interest 
to get more money for one particular thing, but who looks at all the 
appropriations for his Department and knows what can be spared 
from the others. He ought to recommend this before it is increased, 
it seems to me. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I move to add, after the words“ three hundred,” 
in line 1185, the words “and fifty-nine;” so as to read ‘and the fur- 
ther sum of $359,000;” so that they may have just what they had 
last year out of this appropriation. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to ask the Senator from Connecticut if 
he a any statement of General Hazen with reference to this 
matter 
one WLEY. This came to me from authority from the Signal 

ce. 

Mr. ALLISON. Whois it signed by? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is not signed by anybody, but delivered to me 
by two of their officers. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwas afraid it was not, from the fact that I called 
General Hazen’s special attention to this exact item and he said 
there was enough. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I know there isa loss of $59,000 to them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. HAWLEY. ] 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. 
to insert: 

To pay James L. Selfridge, late assessor of internal revenue for the eleventh 


district of Pennsylvania, $397.12, that being the balance due said Selfridge for 
salary and com ions as assessor of internal revenue. 


Mr. ALLISON. I make the point of order on that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to move an amendment, which I do in pur- 
suance of an estimate of the Department of the Interior. After line 
2008, I move to insert: 

For hepa ge statistics and writing and compiling matter for annual and special 


reports, and editing and publishing circulars of informatio: 


m for the use of the 
Bureau of Education, the ex tures to be approved before payment by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, $10,000. 


For the distribation and exchange of educational documents, and for wrapping, 
directing, tying, and packing the same ; and for the collection, 8 ‘ing, 
and caring for the collection of educational apparatus and appliances, articles 
of school furniture, and models of school buildings illustrative of foreign and do- 
mestic systems and methods of education, and for repairing the same, $5,000, to be 
Sa by the Commissioner of Education under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, 


I wish to say a word with reference to the subject before action by 
the Senate upon these amendments. These amendments are in the 
language of the Book of Estimates. Both these items are recommend- 
= and they are repeatedly recommended, by the Secretary of the 

nterior. 

Last winter there was a meeting in this city of superintendents of ed- 
ucation for the various States. They represent of course the teachers 
of the entire country, of whom there are about 280,000; and under 
these two amendments they desire two things, They appointed an 
agent to represent their views, and I have here his statement in 
full, which, as reaching the point more rapidly than can be done in 
any other way, I will read: 

There are in the United States over two hundred and oe 
school teachers. They have a voluntary „hic 
tional Educational Association," divided into sections or de; 


ment of prim schools, of grammar schools, of 
and soon. But the most important department of association is the depart- 
ment — . composed of State and city superintendents of the com- 
mon schools. 
Under their supervision are about ten million pupils, and over eighty millions 
ok money are expended annually. Nine millions are expended in building school 
ouses. 
These superintendents lately held a session of their de ent and expressed a 
i which they seem to 


desire to obtain certain expert information and statisti 

think could better be pre under the direction of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation than elsewhere. For instance, they want or circular of 
latest and best 


ah pone are 
information on school-house architecture, which s embody 
and plans on thatsubject. Manifestly the preparation of sucha ib op 
architecture, in sanitary 


At the end of line 765, I move 


thousand common- 


knowled 
to be of any value, must be committed to experts in 
requirements, and in school-room convenience. 

hey also want prepared a report or circular of information on industrial 
education, not a mere compilation of statistics, but a re which shall interpret 
the statistics, and shows whether and how it is practicable to teach children in the 
common schools, along with the alphabet and arithmetic, something of the trades 
and occupations of after-life. 

They want the city systems of schools treated in the same way by an expert—the 
man deemed most competent for such a work. And so of other subjects. And 
they ask for this purpose an appropriation of $20,000. 

The committee charged with presenting this request to Congress was — — 
of Messrs. Orr of Georgia, Armstrong of Alabama, yee e North Caro- 
lina, Newell of Maryland. Marble of Massachusetts, Smart of ana, and Gove 
of Colorado. The undersigned and Superintendent Wilson of this District were 

sanien to act Po = 3 — a wi saci ese 

ave now sta e case, but I may that Con appropri as 
$15,000 for the collection of statistics, presumably for the purpose above indicated; 
bnt the unexampled increase of demands upon the bureau compelled the Depart- 
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ment to use the fund to pay for 8 clerical force. This remarkable increase, 
consequent upon the revival of interest in the common schools all over the coun- 
try, but cularly in the Southern States, has more than doubled the correspond- 
ence of the burean, and considerably more than doubled the calls for reports and 
circulars of information. This demand upon the bureau is likely to increase some- 
what more during the 33 year. It is perfectly plain, therefore, that it will 
take the whole of the $50,000 allowed last year to run the office ; and unless Congress 
shall t in addition thereto the $20,000 which the superintendents ask for they 
must go without the special information which they want. The sum they ask for 
but the interest they serve to secure is. 
Respectfully, 
CHAS. E. HOVEY. 

These amendments as they are presented ask for both these items 
only $15,000. I appeal to the Senate, in view of the record we have 
made to-day and on former appropriation bills, not to deny this lit- 
tle pittance of only $15,000 to add to the facilities of the Bureau of 
Education for the discharge of its functions, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New pay zone 

Mr. BROWN. I am a member of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, of which the honorable Senator from New Hampshire is 
the chairman. I know the committee feels great interest in this mat- 
ter. There has been less done for the objects of education than for 
any other important objects of appropriations. This is a small mat- 
ter asked for to make valuable additions in certain subjects con- 
nected with schools, and I trust it will not be passed by in this way. 
I hope this little amount, at least, will be given to aid in the cause 
of education. . 

Mr. BLAIR. I submit for publication in the RECORD the follow- 
ing paper: 

The friends of the Bureau of Education are often asked why it requires an in- 
crease of appropriations for its suppport, and what work it does to — the ex- 

nditare ! This question can be t answered by considering, first, why was 

t established; second, what it is doing; and, third, what is expected of it. 
WHY IT WAS ESTABLISHED. 

It was instituted by Congress in 1867, at the request of the State and city super- 
intendents of — who were man: g public-school affairs at that un. The 
and their predecessors had long felt the need of an office which would render as- 
sistance in the establishment of school systems where they did not then exist, and 
be a potent means of improving and vitalizing them where they did; they memo- 
rialized Congress to this effect, specifying at least six uses to which such an oftice 
could be put, namely: securing ter 3 and accuracy of statistics ; 


comparing the results of native with those of fi systems; recording 
and 8 the results of all new and special methods in school ent 
and instruction; diffusing correct informat abont such topics as school laws, 


of school officers, 


© 
r organization of new 


the highest value to every educator ;) a ng in the pro 
the value of education 


school systems where needed; and inculca: in gen 
. morals, industry, wealth, and liberty. 
Con, recognized these necessities so far as to prescribe in the Jaw of March 
2. 1807 that the oftice shall be “for the purpose of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition and proren of education in the several States 
and Territories, and of diffusing such information Sor mage. e organization and 
management of school systems and methods of teaching as l aid the people of 
the United States in the establishment and maintenance of efficient school systems, 
otherwise promote the cause of education.” 


WHAT IT IS DOING. 
With these main Pca always in view the burean for fifteen years has en- 
deavored to meet the responsibilities imposed on it. Mistakes may have been 


made, but it has tried to improve the quality and, as fast as time and means would 
allow, the quantity of its work. 


Asa branch of the Interior De t and a member of the official family of 
bureaus which conducts the administrative business of the Government, it has 
various routine duties to 


perform which consame the time of some of its <r 
Among these duties, which make but little show yet which are essential to t 
tinuity and consistency of action by many people through long periods of time, 1 
may mention the prompt and orderly receipt, registry, and answering of its daily 
— jie the making of monthly and other reports to the Department as required by 
law and jons; the care, 3 re of its property, and the index- 
ing of ita records, publications, and li =; ow great this regular labor is will 
be manifest by the fact that the number of American correspondents whose labors 
contributed to the ee of 1870 were 831 in number, while those whose help was 
needed to make that for 1879 amounts to 7,869, more than a manifold increase. 

The largest part of the ordinary work in the office is expended in the production 
of the annual reports. Ten of these, from 1870 to 1879, contained an aggregate of 
9,661 closely printed 8 or an a of 966 pages a year. 

In addition to these ann iy gb (eleven A number,) which are required by 
law, the bureau since its establ: ent has published five special reports, forty- 
eight pamphlets entitled e of information,” and nineteen other brochures 
on educational N making eighty- three publications to date. 

But this is not all. The bureau, in addition to the work for its annual 
reports and the special publications it issues as funds and opportunities warrant, 
communicates much important information by letters. This method of distriba- 
tion is growing in proportion with the other work of the office. During the first 
three months of 1881 there were written 1,615 letters; during the same period of 
the present year, 3,844 letters have been sent. The documents sent in the first 
quarter of 1881 numbered 25,405, those in the first quarter of 1882 were 51,718 in 


o con- 


number. 
The information sought is of ri e of importance, and comprehends a 
study of education of every kind every country, and in t as well as 
present times. The following details may prove of some i: : In one room, 
special replies in 1880 were prepared to inquiries about the education of colored 
people, in state and city schools ; courses of study in district schools; free-school 
systems in the Southern States before the war of 1861-65; the number of public 
school teachers in the whole country; the educational qualifications of voters in 
the several States; compulsory school laws of the States; ents for and against 
coeducation of the sexes in schools and colleges ; city free schools for deaf-mutes ; 


professorships of cs in British universities and in American colleges ; and 
university and po! nic instruction in Europe as compared with that in this 
country. 

Another room, in addition to its work, prepared special replies to ingui- 
ries about industrial education, the instruction of civil engineers, the organise 


tion and management of technical schools, the early history of public instruction 


reports of the various educational associations. 


at home and abroad, military schools in this country, laws exempting school 
property from taxation in the several States, mining engineering, hygiene in 
schools and colleges, and teacher's examinations. A third room answ special 
questions about normal schools, city school-systems, courses of study, graded 
schools, rural schools, and school supervision. Another room prepared elaborate 
statistics respecting kindergarten work, institutions of learning in the District 
of Columbia, graduates from professional schools, agricultural colleges, and the 
value of public school rs The translator prepared special letters on many 
foreign topics, among which I may mention primary education in Prussia and in 
Switzerland, compulsory school laws in Europe, military education in Europe, 
school-houses abroad, school discipline in Germany, organization of the Uni- 
versity of France, education before the Reformation, education in Mexico, the 
medical inspection of schools, needlework teac in Germany and Holland, 
education in Hungary, and cultural instruction in Europe. 


WHAT IS EXPECTED OF IT. 


This point is partly anticipated in the synopticr] reference already made to the 
memorial of the educators who asked for the establishment of the bureau. It is 
obvious from what has been said that an eager, industrious, and enormous profes- 
sion, such as that engaged in the teaching and supervision of schools and colleges, 
will inevitably stimulate any office with which it is in contact to a high degree 
and that the demand on that office may be expected to increase as the labors and 
difficulties of the profession successively appear. Whenever it has been possible 
the bureau has tried to anticipate the wishes of the profession, at least partially, 
and to provide in its collection, S pens or manuscript, material for future investi- 
gations when they may be called for. 

A few ont of the many circumstances which confirm the propriety of the methods 
adopted by the bureau in its work are mentioned here briefly. The following are 
opinions selected from those of Southern educators : 

“ Resolved, That we recognize the great value of the work of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, and 1 our legislators and representa- 
tives in Congress to render the Bureau of Education every possible facility for 
collecting and distributing the important facts and statistics embraced in the cir- 
. oy annual report of the Commissioner.”—Missouri State Teachers’ Asssocia- 

e 13. 

Those who have to deal practically with this matter of State education know 
what need there is of some central depot of infi on, where educational facts 
from all parts of the world may be gathered, digested, and distributed over the 
country, as is done by the present Bureau of Education. This is a work too large 
and costly for any State office, and yet important to all. — Hon. W. H. Ruffner, 
of Virginia, report for 1873. 

“Your bureau can render incalculable aid to the South by elevating the stand- 
ard of a educational sentiment, by stimulating and enconraging increased 
effort, by furnishing the information widely and imperatively needed. The 
South needs the aid of your bureau much more than the North. From the prin- 
cipal of a female college in Alabama. 

he testimony from the Northern States is equally emphatic, as the following 


opinions will show: 

The good already accomplished by the National Bureau of Education is a com. 
plete vindication of the wisdom of its establishment.“ — Te National Educational 
Association, 1875. 

Wo hereby renew our expression of confidence in this national bureau as an 
instrumentality for the advancement of education, and we earnestly recommend 
to Con the cy of continuing the support of the bureau on a liberal scale, 
so that its valuable reports may be largely distributed in all parts of the country. 
The Association of New England Superintendents, 1875. 

“That we commend to the fostering care of Congress the National Bureau of 
Education, and that we would regard its abolition, as threatened, a calamity to the 
cause of education.”—The Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 1876. 

Whether these returns are ever looked at again or not, they will. if the system 
be continned, have the result of making institutions bring their affairs into order. 
The making up of this paper on our museum has made us acquainted for the first 
time with the extent of our collections and with their deficiencies."—From an 
oficer y a prominent 5 3 

Nor is the testimony altogether of native origin. The following is culled from 

foreign sources: 
»The advantages of the establishment of the National Bureau of Education 
cannot be overestimated, By bringing together the results in each State, educa- 
tional thought and enterprise have been greatly quickened. Even with its pres- 
ent limited powers the action of the bureau is full of promise for the future.“ 
Francis Adams, author of Free Schools in the United States. 

My friend, Si R. Mariana, an eminent Italian scholar, has shown mea letter 
from Signor D. Chilovi, director of the great Biblioteca Nationale at Florence, 
requesting him to procure for him, if ble, a copy of the report of your De- 
8 on the Libraries of the United States of 1876, a publication to which Mr. 

hilovi ascribes great value, both on account of its intrinsic merit and because it 
is constantly referred to in articles in 5 works, which are unintelli- 

ble without consulting the volume to which they refer."—From Hon. Geo. P. 

arsh, United States minister to Italy. 

The French Republic, as is well known, has established a similar bureau in its 
ministry of education, to which further allusion here is unnecessary. The Swiss 
Government has also taken steps with the same object, as shown below. 

The museum at Zurich ee a complete collection of all the text-books 
used in the Swiss schools of all = — also all the books of reference required by 

lessons. 
and science of education are especially numerous. 
Further on we find very rich collections of apparatus, (physical, chemical, &c.,) 
school-farniture, charts, maps, globes, gymnastic apparatus, plans of school-build- 
ings, work prepared in the sewing-schools, &c. 
n the li there is a complete collection of all the federal and cantonal school 
laws and time-tables, cantonal and city reports, and the statutes and 
Then comes the foreign section, 
with the statistics and educational literature of every civilized country in the 
world. In another corner we find a separate collection of works written by prom- 
inent Swiss educators, as Rousseau, Girard, Fellenberg, Scherr, Wherli, Pasta- 
lozzi, and others. The catalogue closes with the enumeration of the special edu- 
cational works published by prominent educators in all parts of the world. This 
latter collection contains the works of two hundred and thirty-seven educators 
and philosophers. 

The following extracts show the influence of the bureau on two other foreign 

governments : 


teachers in the preparation of 
The works oa the histo 


EGYPT. 


As I have recently been appointed by his highness the Khedive a member of 


the permanent board of ed on, and as I am e ially ch with su is- 
ing the instruction in the English and French itak 220 selecting text books 
truction, I thought that I 


and preparing statistics for the ministry of public 
could not do Lotter than place myself in communication with you, and I should 
deem it a great favorif you would cause to be sent to me the latest reports that 
have issued from your burean, and ‘ially those which contain comparative 
statistics.’ It is needless to say that I will most cheerfully reciprocate and keep 
you provided with the latest statistical information in reference to our educationat 
system which may from time to time be published. 

The Khedive, who reads English pe who also takes great personal interest in 
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educational reform, while examining your circular of information in reference to 
school architecture, was very much pleased with the plan of aoe windows in 
two opposite sides of school-rooms, a s tion which will probably be adopted 
for the future in E From letters from C. I. Barnard, member of the su- 
perior council of public instraction. 

JAPAN. 

I take the liberty to tell you that our educational museum was founded by the 
department of education through the proposal of Mr. F. Tanaka, the former min- 
ister of education, after bis return from America in 1876, where I accompanied 
him as one of his secretaries and had the honor of — vou 

“The museum contains the school materials of every description, as well as the 
natural history objects both native and foreign, and is open to the public at 

seasons. I take this opportunity to express to you our gratitude for the school 
materials, &c., which you were pleased to present to the educational department 
through Mr. Philbrick at the close of the Paris exposition, in which they were so 
admirably displayed. They werea valuable addition tothe museum and form oue 
of the attractive parts. 

“ The educational ing A containing educational works, Japanese and foreign, 
which number now about 40,000 volumes, is annexed to the museum, and the public 
are also daily admitted to the reading-rooms. 

The later issues of your publications are much called for by the readers, havin. 
proved beneficial to them; in case you do not have them all ior distribution, suc 
numbers as relate to school architecture, teachin, caama and physics, library 
buildings, relation of education to ony technical training in American 
schools, &., will be very gratefully accepted by us. — Letter from S. Tesima, cura- 
tor educational museum, Tokio, Japan. 

The PRESIDENT pro 28 The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. BLAIR. ] 

Mr. RANSOM, (at six o’clock and fifteen minutes, p.m.) I move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

5 17 5 of West Virginia. Last night we agreed to finish the 

ill to-day. 

Mr. RANSOM. It is manifest that we cannot finish the bill to- 
day. I wish we could. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from North Car- 
olina withdraw his motion until a count is had on the amendment? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. There was an agreement to finish 
the bill to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A division has been called for on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 22, noes 25. 

Mr. RANSOM. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. BLAIR, Lask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, I would rather have a record on some of these questions 
relating to education, and they will get to be serious some time. I 
should like to have the record as we Bo slong, 

Mr. ANTHONY. I voted with the Senator from New Hampshire, 
but I hope we shall not have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BLAIR. I shall not insist on the call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The call for the yeas and nays is 
withdrawn, and the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then I will offer another amendment, which I re- 
port by direction of the Committee on Education and Labor—— 

Mr. RANSOM. If my friend from New Hampshire will pardon 
mo, I dislike to interfere with him, but I must insist on the motion to 
adjourn. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought we had unanimous consent last night to 
finish the bill to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
has the floor. 

Mr. RANSOM. I made the motion to adjourn when the Senator 
did not have the floor. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not know that I have yielded the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
has the floor, 

Mr. BLAIR. I then move, by direction of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, to add, after line 2008: 

That the sum of $50,000 be, and hereby is, a riated, to be e 
Commissioner of Telacation under he e the Secre! 
for the establishment and support of schools at such points in 
designated by the said Commissioner of Education. 

I send to the desk to be read a communication from the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Mr. BECK. Is that amendment subject to a point of order? If it 
is Ishould like to make it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the amendment, and that ends it. 

Mr. BLAIR. What is the point of order? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It is not estimated for. 

Mr. BLAIR. It is not estimated for, but it is reported from a 
standing committee, and has been referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and by them considered, and, like other educational 
amendments, rejected. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It is general legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is general legislation. 

Mr. BLAIR. Everything that tends in the direction of the alpha- 
bet for the children of this country is general legislation. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is general legislation relating to Alaska. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to have printed in connection with the amend- 
ment I have offered a letter m the Commissioner of Education, 
with the communication and message transmitting it to Congress: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith, for the consideration of Congress, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, inclosing a letter from the Commissioner of Education, in 


mded by the 
of the Interior, 
ka as may be 


The point of order is made upon 


which the recommendation is made that an appropriation of $50,000 be made for the 
purpose of education in Alaska. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, February 15, 1882. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washi February 8, 1882. 
Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for your consideration, a letter from 
the Commissioner of Education, in which he recommends that an appropriation of 
$50,000 be made for the establishment and maintenance of schools in Alaska. 
1 concur in the recommendation that the appropriation be made. 


Very respectfully, 
S. J. KIRK WOOD, Secretary. 
The PRESIDENT. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, February 4, 1882. 

Sin: My attention is called to the provisions of the law determining the e 
and duties of this otlice, which provides that it shall ‘collect statistics and facts 
showing the condition and prosrems of education in the several States and Terri- 
tories, and to diffuse such information respecting the organization and gement 
of schools and school systems and methods of teaching as shall aid the people of 
the United States in the establishment and maintenance of efficient school systems 
and otherwise 2 the cause of education throughout the country; and it is 
atlirmed that I have not yet made any specific recommendation with regard to 
education in Alaska. I cannot claim to be ignorant of the fact that there is no law 
either for the protection of life or Voy e or for the establishment of schools in 
that Territory, nor would I be among those who are indifferent to facts reflecting 
so unfavorably upon us as a pes oes 

I have sought diligently to gather all information in regard to the education of 
the children of Alaskans, as will be seen by reference to the several reports of this 
office. Prior to the purchase of Alaska the Russian Government had schools in 
portions of that country. When it was transferred to the United States those 
schools were generally mtinued, and the entire Territory, with few exceptions, 
has been left without any means of education. From the census of 1880 we learn 
there are about thirty thousand people in Alaska, and of these it is believed there 
are about ten thousand children or young people who ought to have some school 


privileges. 

With to this people, it may be observed— 

(J.) That they are docile, peaceful, and have here and there some knowledge of 
useful industries; are apt in the mechanical arts, and anxious for instruction. 

(2.) They are A osifanpporiag people, needing no annuities, clothing, or rations 
from the Government, but do need teachers that they cannot procure for them 
selves. These teachers should instruct them, not only in letters but in the arts of 
civilized life and the duties of American citizenship. 

(3.) If given an 3 for this kind of instruction for a few years they 
would, it is believed, make good rogress in throwing off tribal relations and in 
preparation to become an in ral portion of the American people, thus contrib- 
uting to the common wealth and prosperity of the country. 

(4.) It is well known that civ on in Sppevoching an untutored people may 
be their destruction by sending its vices before its virtues. It is uais well 
known that various weeds spring up spontaneously where useful plants must be 
cultivated, and that not neglect but taking care is necessary to the improve- 
ment of the human mind. 

The people of Alaska having received some measure of aid from the Russian 
Government, have expected the same from the United States. The natives, al- 
ready to a limited extent demoralized by the introduction of intemperance and 
disease, it is thought would by the introduction of schools be prepared better to 
resist these evils and stand a better chance to be a permanent and prosperous 


race. 

(5.) The development of the fishing interests, the discovery of gold, and the in- 
crease of commerce in that region are now calling public attention to it, and the 
time seems to have arrived when school privileges should be immediately pro- 
vided. In 1870 Congress appropriated $50,000 for educational purposes in Alaska, 
which, on account of ditleulties of administration at that time, was not expended 
there. 1 0 amount could now be expended there, Lam sure, with most satisfac- 
tory results. 

In accordance, therefore, with these considerations, and in order not to come 
short of any duty required of me by law, I bave the honor to recommend that Co 
greas be requested to appropriate $50,000 for the establishment and mainten 
of schools for instruction in letters and industry at such points in Alaska as shall 
be sy by the honorable Secretary of the Interior. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN EATON, Commissioner. 

The honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Mr. FARLEY. Mr. President—— 
Mr. RANSOM, I thought I had the floor, and made a motion to 


8 ae 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
had the floor at that time, and the Senator from California obtained 
it afterwards. 

Mr. RANSOM. Very well, I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. FARLEY. I offer an amendment to the bill, which was re- 
ported by the Committee on Claims and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, After line 825 I move to add: 

The Secre of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to adjust and 
2525 on 3 of equity, the claims of Charles Murphy, 22 onder 
his contract with the United States for the supply of material for the erection of 
the United States appraiser's stores at San Francisco, California; and the money 
necessary to pay the amount found due him is hereby appropriated, not exceed- 
ing the sum of $3,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. I raise the point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. FARLEY. I wish to say that the amendment simply author- 
izes the Treasury Department to adjust any claim Mr. Murphy may 
have and pay him what is due, if anything is found to be due. It 
has been reported by the chairman of the Committee on Claims. If 
nothing is found to be his due, nothing will be paid. It strikes me 
oe there can be no impropriety in placing the amendment upon the 

111. 

1 notice the Committee on Appropriations to-day have been very 
liberal in allowing a good many amendments to go upon the bill 
that had not as much merit in them as this amendment has. 

Mr, LOGAN. They were voted on the bill by the Senate, 

Mr. FARLEY. I understand that many of them went in without 
any serious objection, as for the purchasing of papers and other arti- 
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cles, and no objection was made by anybody, I bope the chairman 


of the Committee on Claims will explain this amendment. There is 
a letter from the Treasury Department in regard to it, which I should 
like to have read if necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What paper does the Senator de- 
sire to have read? 

Mr. FARLEY. If it is necessary, there is æ letter here from the 
Acting Secre of the Treasury recommending this proposition. 

Mr. ALLISON. I raise the point of order. This is a claim, and 
has not been estimated for. It is true it has been reported by a 
standing committee of the Senate; and I see that my friend here 
[Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin] who teaches me the rules is about to 
insist that it isin order, It may be in order; but if this claim can 
be put on the bill, then every other claim it seems to me can. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope the Senator from Iowa will not make the 
point of order, but allow the letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
8 Paty be read. 


r. CONGER. If nobody makes the point of order I desire to 
make it, and have it decided. This would bring in every bill that 
has been reported favorably from the Committee on Claims as an 
amendment to this bill, not Baying uera acted upon in the Senate. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. is amendment is moved by di- 
rection of the Committee on Claims. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I think under Rule 27 it clearly is not 
liable to a point of order. 

Mr. FERRY. I wish to ask the Senator from Wisconsin whether 
the Committee on Claims moved this as an amendment to the 
appropriation bill? 

r. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. This identical amendment? 

Mr. FERRY. That was the point made on me a while ago, and I 
am a little bit sensitive in regard to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the committee recommended 
this identical amendment, and it was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, it is not liable to the point of order. 

Ur. ARLEV. The Committee on Claims did so recommend it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I wish to make an inquiry of the Chair. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask that Rule 30 may be read. I understand 
that this is a private claim. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If it isa privato claim, then it is 
subject to a point of order under Rule 30, which provides that— 

No amendment, the object of which is to provide for a private claim, shall be 
received to any general appropriation bill. 

The Senator from Michigan is correct. 

Mr. FARLEY. The point is this: the amendment has been,rec- 
ommended by a standing committee of the body. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That makes no difference. If it is 
a private claim it cannot be received. It is ruled out under Rule 30. 
The attention of the Chair was not calledtothat. Rule 30 provides 
that— 

No amendment, the object of which is to provide for a private claim, shall be 
received to any general appropriation bill, unless it be to carry out the provisions 
of an existing law or a treaty stipulation, which shall be cited on the face of the 
amendment. 

Mr. ANTHONY. After line 2132 I move to add: 

For one-half month's extra pay to the employés of the Census Bureau to whom 
certificates of service were issued after June 1, 1881, $33,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary. 

Mr, DAVIS, of West Virginia. I wish to ask the Senator if some 
provision has not been already made for those employés ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; it was placed by the Senate in the deficiency 
bill but was not agreed to by the House. I understand that there 
is a prospect that it will go through now. It was passed by the 
Senate but was not concurred in by the House on the deficiency bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was ruled out in the committee of conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ison agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. ] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. After the word!“ Recorp,” in line 2231, I move 
to insert ‘‘as actually delivered, and nothing else ;” so as to read: 

For the public printing, for the public binding, and for paper for the public 
printing, including the cost of printing the debates and pierre of Congress 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as actually delivered, and nothing else. 

Mr. LOGAN. I object. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The amendment is not liable to the point of 
order. The object of it is too obvious to need any remark, It is 
merely to make the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD what it professes to be, 
a record of what has been delivered in the two Houses of Congress, 
and not what has not been delivered. The practice prevails of pub- 
lishing speeches which have never been delivered thereby present- 
ing arguments and alleged facts which would not have been allowed 
to bo delivered without objection, and protest, and refutation; and 
instead of enlightening the public and posterity as to the arguments 
upon which a measure was carried, it gives arguments that were 
never adduced. 

Mr. LOGAN. In the Senate? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have known it to be done in the Senate, 

Mr. LOGAN. I never did. 

Mr. ANTHONY. My former colleague, Governor Sprague, once 
threatened to inflict upon the Senate a speech in the closing hours 
of a session, and we unanimously gave him leave to print it, 


Mr. LOGAN. That was done by the consent of the Senate. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It was done by the consent of the Senate of 
course; it could not have been done without the consent of the Sen- 
ate; and it cannot be done without the consent of the other House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator tad Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. ] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANCE. If the Senate will suffer me just once more, I rise to 
offer an amendment; and for fear that my career may be cut short un- 
timely by a point of order, I desire to precede the offering of the 
amendment by a brief statement, to the effect that there was an 
Indian agent in the State of California against whom sundry citizens 
had claims. He requested them to send up their bills receipted. 
They did so, and instead of paying the money he kept their receipted 
claims and got credit at the Department. I have here a letter from 
the auditor’s office showing that there is a portion of the money due 
to these parties, not quite enough to pay them all, but to pay them 
a large percentage of each claim. his maws account has been 
audited, but as it stands in another man’s name it requires an act 
of Congress to enable him to draw the money. I hope the Senator 
from Iowa will not make the point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I make the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point is well taken. 

Mr. VANCE. Lask to have the letter of the auditor read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When the point of order is made 
that ends the question and all papers in connection with it. 

Mr. VANCE. This is an audited claim. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. After line 1014 I move to insert: 

To build brick barracks at Fort Omaha, to take the place of the dilapidated 
wooden buildings heretofore used for said purposes, $60,000. 

This appropriation was asked for by General Sheridan. The 
papers which were placed with the bill cannot be found now, but 
I haye a letter from General Sherman on the same subject. General 
Sheridan recommended $163,000; General Sherman cuts it down to 
$60,000. I have a letter from General Sherman showing that he asks 
for that amount. 

Mr. ALLISON. I make the point of order on the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has the amendment been recom- 
mended by any head of Department ? 

Mr. ALLISON. It has not been estimated for in any Book of 
Estimates. 

Mr. HALE. Nor by the head of a Department. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. It is recommended by the War Department. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is recommended by a sort of letter or indorse- 
ment of one kind or another. 

: Mr VANCE. I move that the Senate adjourn, if that motion is 
in order. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. It is not in order while the Senator 
from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I should like to have the letter of General 
Sherman read, at any rate. 

„ What became of the point of order upon the amend- 
ment 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the point of order? 

Mr. ALLISON. The point of order is that it is not estimated for 
by the head of a Department. 

aoe PRESIDENT pro tempore. If that is so, it is of course not in 
order, 

Mr. SAUNDERS. It is estimated for by the War Department. 

Mr. ALLISON, By letter, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is ruled out. 

Mr. BUTLER. After line 2127, I move to add: 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the officers, clerks, and em- 
ployés of the Metropolitan police force of the District of Columbia, or their legal 
representatives, the amount due them under the joint resolution of Congress of 
February 28, 1867, $46,846.86. 

Mr. ALLISON. I raise the point of order upon that amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is recommended by a standing committee. 

Mr, ALLISON. But it is a private claim. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has the Chair decided the point of order to be 
well taken? 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Yes; it is a private claim. 

Mr. BUTLER. After line 746, I move to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the amount of pay and allow- 
ances due to James W. Schaumburg, in accordance with the law stated by the 
United States sey. “aren Court in the case of James W. Schaumburg, appellant, 
versus the United States, of October sessions, 1880, numbered 274, the sum of $11,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This is a private claim, and is ruled 
out of order. 

Mr. BUTLER. The point had not been made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order was made. The 
Chair saw the Senator from Iowa rise to make the point of order. 

Mr. BUTLER. Isubmit that the court cannot take notice of that. 

Mr. SEWELL. After line 1217 I move to add: 

For improving the road from Beverly, New Jersey, to the national cemetery near 
that city, $3,000; to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War. 


Mr. ALLISON, I make the point of order on that amendment. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has it been recommended ? 

Mr. ALLISON. itis estimated for by the head of aDepartment, 
I suppose it is in order. _ 

Mr. SEWELL. Such things could not ibly be estimated for. 
I introduced the amendment regularly and had itreferred to the Com- 
mittee on A 8 

The PRES! pro tempore. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SEWELL. I am sorry the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations raises the point of order. Will the Chair allow me 
to state that in line 1214 of the bill the following provision received 
the approval of the committee? 

For the road from Fort Scott to the national cemetery, Kansas: For the com- 
A po the roadway from Fort Scott, Kansas, to the national cemetery near that 
c „ „ . 

That received the approval of the commit and Ido not see 
why they should rule my amendment out, which is for a similar 


purpose, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa insist 
on his point of order? 

Mr. ALLISON, Is it a road to a national cemetery ? 

Mr. SEWELL. It is a road to a national cemetery. 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall not make the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey, LMr. SEWELL. ] 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I make the point of order. I do 
not think it is fair to rule out one person and let another in on the 
point of order, The amendment was not referred to the Committee 
on pi ane that I have had any knowledge of. 

Mr. SE I will state to the Senator from West Virginia that 
it was regularly referred to the Committee on Ege ya cae 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I cannot help it. Senators all 
around me have been shut out on the point of order, and it is not 
fair to let another one when his amendment is objectionable on the 
same ground. 

Mr. ALLISON. I quite agree with the Senator from West Vir- 

inia. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I knew the Senator would. 

Mr. ALLISON. But this was estimated for, and I thought at the 
moment it was as mr in order as anything in the bill. I will 
stick to the point my colleague makes. 

Mr. SEWELL. I offered the amendment yesterday in the Senate, 
with the statement that I should renew it to-day, and the Senator 
from Iowa intimated that he would not make the point of order 
against it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will state the facts, as I was in the chair at 
the time. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] offered an amend- 
ment in regard to a road to a cemetery in his State. After some ques- 
tion the point of order was not insisted upon, and the amendment 
was adopted. Thereupon the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] 
offered his amendment, and it is the fact that he was assured if he 
would not insist upon it at that time he could offer it at a subse- 
quent period. The Senator from New Jersey is correct. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. By whom was he assured ? 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Recorp shows what took place. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Who had a right to agree that the 
point of order should not be made? 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senate. I understood at the time that it 
was more because of the subject-matter to which it related than 
anything else, it being the improvement of the approaches to a na- 
tional cemetery. I think that was the reason why the Senator from 
Georgia succeeded in his amendment, and I thought the Senator from 
Iowa at the time made his objection to the Senator from New Jersey 
more because he wanted to economize time and get through with the 
body of the bill than because of his intention to object to it at a sub- 
sequent period. Those are the facts as I understand them. 

Mr. ISON. I will say that the Senator from Georgia put in 
an amendment at this point, and then the Senator from New Jersey 
rose with a view of also adding an amendment. I then stated to 
the Senator from New Jersey that I trusted he would not offer it 
yesterday until the committee amendments were disposed of, and I 
may have led him to believe that I should not object to it if offered 
to-day. If so, I shall not object. 

Mr. SEWELL. That was my understanding. 

Mr. VANCE. Ishonld like to inquire by what right Senators farm 
ont points of order on this floor, and that one Senator may 
offer an amendment and another one shall not. I do not recognize 
the propriety of such farming out. 

Mr. SEWELL. If the point of order is not made, then I ask for 
the question on agreeing to my amendment. 

Mr. BECK. The point of order having been made, I have been 
looking over the RECORD of yesterday’s procosdiogs: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the point of order insisted upon? 

Mr. BECK. Yes; the Senator from West Virginia has made the 
point of order. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I thought it was not fair, when 
Senators on this side of the Chamber all around me had been shut 
out on points of order, to allow this amendment to go in. 

Mr. HOAR. Iobject to debate. If the point of order is made it 
must be settled without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. After the statement of the Senator 


from Indiana does the Senator from West Virginia insist upon his 
point of order ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I propose to say whether I made 
the point of order or not, notwithstanding the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts objects to it. 

Mr. HOA What is the question? I should like to have the 
question stated before it is debated. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I am going to state the point of 
order, which I have a right to do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the point of 
order. The Chair has permitted the Senator from Indiana and the 
Senator from Iowa to state what was the understanding. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order raised on the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey, and the Chair supposes 
the Senator from West Virginia is stating why he made the point of 
order with a view to withdrawing it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Iam stating what the point of or- 
der is,and I am 2 in order when I do that. The chairman of 
the committee knows whether I am correct or not when I state that 
this amendment has not been referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations one day, as the rule requires. 

Mr. SEWELL. That is a mistake on the part of the Senator from 
West Virginia. It was presented several days ago, was printed and 
laid on the tables of Senators, and was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. BECK. May I be allowed tosay a word? The Senator from 
Indiana, having been in the chair yesterday, stated his recollection. 
I will read from the Recorp. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown] offered an amendment, which was agreed to. The Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] then said: 

I will say to the chairman thata similar amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia has just been adopted, of which no one complained. However, Ihave no 
objection to letting it go over until the amendments of the committee shall have 
been acted upon. 

Mr. Ferry. The amendment of the Senator from was an amendment to 
acommittee amendment. It was not strictly in order, but being an amendment 
to an amendment, on a generous construction it would be in order, But the ameni- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey is entirely new, being offered to the text of 
the bill, and if new pro tions are to be taken up I have an amendment to offer, 
I think if the Senator from New Jersey will waive his amendment until we get 

h with the amendments of the committee we shall facilitate business. 

Mr. SEWELL. I waive it for the present. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

So that the Senator from Georgia submitted an amendment to an 
amendment, but the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey 
being an original amendment there was, in fact, no agreement made 
according to the RECORD. There was no understanding. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This amendment is not moved by 
a standing or select committee of the Senate, nor is it in pursuance 
of the estimate of the head of one of the Departments, and it will 
increase the appropriations in the bill. It is liable to the point of 
order, of course. 

Mr. SEWELL. There is no point of order now insisted upon, I 
understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course if there is no point of 
order made the question is on agreeing to the amendment. Does 
the Senator from West Virginia withdraw his point of order! 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. No, sir; I have not withdrawn it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must sustain the point 
of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. WasI mistaken in supposing that the Senator from 
Iowa stated that this was estimated for by the head of the Executive 
Department! 

Mr. ALLISON. I thought for the moment that it was; but I do 
not think it is estimated for. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I quite agree with the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

. MAHONE. After line 1551 I move to insert: 

For extension of quay wall, $255,000. 

For chain and e store, $36,000. 

For railroad extension, $10,000. 

For marine railway, $100,000. 

For timber-sheds numbered 34 and 35, $71,000. 


I wish to say that this amendment is offered in conformity with 
an estimate of the Navy Department. This work is deemed neces- 
sary at the Norfolk navy-yard. 

Mr. BAYARD. From whatcommittee doesthe amendment come? 

Mr, ALLISON. I make the point of order on the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Was the amendment reported by 
a committee! 

Mr. MAHONE. It wasreferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was referred as an “amend- 
ment intended to be proposed.” It is not reported by any standing 
or select committee. It is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. PLUMB. After line 2008 I move to add: 

And not to exceed $20,000 of the amount Sop ety. agg are in this paragraph may be 
applied, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to the procuring of 
3 = relation to mines and mining, and in making chemical analyses of iron, 

„ am 


The amendment does not increase the appropriation. It simply 


— 
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diverts $20,000 of the $220,000 appropriated in the paragraph for the 
urpose of providing for these statistics, under the direction of the 
tary of the Interior. 

Mr. BECK. What is the amount? 

Mr. PLUMB. Not to exceed $20,000, 

Mr. BECK. That is right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB. ] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to add at the end of the first section of the 
bill: 

In the t to one hundred and twenty su of tration in Bal- 
timore, or vials during the year 1882, n Pept nay $5 3 ſor not over 
forty-two days’ service , deducting any sum they may have received, the sum 
necessary g hereby appropriated. 

Mr. BECK. I make the point of order on that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to add to the bill: 


In additional compensation to the consul of the United States at Manila, $1,000. 


That is putting upon the same footing substantially the consul at 
Manila with the consul-general at Siam, by the amendment adopted 
some time ago. 

Mr. ALLISON. I raise the point of order on the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is well taken. 
Salaries cannot be increased on this bill when the point of order is 


raised. 
Mr. CHILCOTT. After line 2331, I move to add: 


Provided, That the paid printers, bookbinders, men, and stereo- 
employed in the Boverumant Printing Office the same as paid 


t be 
4, 1877; and all laws or parts of laws in conflict with this are 


em prior to 
hereby repealed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I make the point of order on that amendment. 
It is 175 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Changing existing law. 

The PRESIDENT pro temnors. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. LOGAN. At the end of line 242, I offer an amendment which 
is not an appropriation, but merely a direction. I move to insert: 

That the Supervising Architect of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to make a report through the Secretary of the Treasury to the next of Con- 
gress, first, as to a suitable plot of ground belonging to the United States upon 
which a suitable building can be erected, to be built of brick, to be used for the 
safe-keeping of the records of the legislative, executive, and judicial departments 
which are not required for constant reference ; second, the probable cost of such 
building, with plans and specifications for the same. 

Mr. HOAR. Isuggest to the Senator to say “a suitable fire-proof 
Buung 

Mr. LOGAN. I will modify the amendment so as to say ‘‘a suita- 
ble fire-proof building.” k 

Mr. MORRILL. I make the point of order that that is an amend- 
ment which has not been presented by any committee. 

Mr. LOGAN. It does not make any appropriation; it does not 
change any law. It is not subject to a point of order. It merely 
adds to the appropriation for the preservation and repair of build- 
ings a direction that a certain plan shall be reported to the next ses- 
sion of Con . That is all there is of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no objection to the amend- 
menton the point of order. 

Mr. LOG. Not atall. It isnot subject to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It does not increase any appropri- 
ation. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, [Mr. LOGAN. ] 

Tie „ was agreed to; there being on a division—ayes 23, 
noes 17. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. After line 825 I move to add: 

That the Architect of the Capitol is authorized and directed to pay the em- 
ployés under his apy the pay deducted from them for the time lost by them, 
respectively, during the obsequies of the late President, James A. eld, in 
the month of September, 1881. 

That is proposed pursuant to the recommendation of the Committee 
on Public 5 and Grounds. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. At what time was anything de- 
ducted from these employés? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. During the obsequies of the late 
President Garfield. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Were they not paid? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. They were not paid. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That is strange. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. CAMERON. } 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALL. I have an amendment which I hope the chairman of 
the committee will not object to. I move to insert after the amend- 
ment just adopted : 

To enable the Secretary of the Senate to pay T. B. Kelleher the sum of $198, it 
being the difference between the pay of a fe and that of a messenger, from 
November 5, 1881, to February 1, 1882. 

I will simply state to the chairman of the committee that that is 
for service performed by n person who ac as a messenger of the 
Senate for that time, as certified by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and who 
received the pay of a laborer only. It is the difference between the 
pay of a laborer and that of a messenger. 
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Mr, ALLISON. He was a very worthy servant, I have no doubt, 
but it is a private claim, and I make the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. CALL. I know the Committee on Appropriations do not rec- 
ognize the rights of any Senator here. They cut us off, disfranchise 
us, but still the only right we have is to offer amendments. At the 
end of line 2545 I move to add: 

That the compensation of the assistant postmaster and mail-carrier of the Sen- 
ate shall be $2,238 per annum, the same to date from July 1, 1882. 

Mr. ALLISON. I make the point of order on that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. CALL. I should like to know what point of order is raised on 
that amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. It changes existing laws. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is altering the law. 

Mr. ALLISON. It increases the salary of the assistant postmas- 
ter. I am very sorry to make the point ot order, but I cannot help it. 

Mr. CALL. I do not intend to discuss the question, but I will 
simply say that under such a ruling there can be no law passed by 
Congress prescribing the compensation the Senate shall pay one of 
its own officers. But I am not one of yonr long speakers, and I shall 
not debate it. At the end of line 523 I move to add: 

The Joao of the Light-Honse Board is extended over the Saint John's 
River, Florida, and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to expend any 
part of the money herein appropriated for light-houses or lighting rivers which 
shall not exceed the amount required for the purpose of the appropriation. 

I will state to the chairman of the committee that that does not 
increase the appropriation at all, and it is scarcely objectionable 
upon any substantial point of order. I will take thatif I cannot get 
anythin more. 

. ALLISON. I think that changes existing law, extending the 


jurisdiction of the Light-House Board over a new river. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MORGAN. I tase waited to offer an amendment to the bill 
when the Senate might get through with all its other amendments, 
as a sort of coup de grâce upon the bill, or rather as an act of grace. 
I have undertaken to do that which is everybody’s business and 
therefore nobody’s business. 

I have not the esc, Ras any committee, but I have the recom- 
mendation of a former ident of the United States, Mr. Hayes, 
and the recommendation of all the officials in the District of Colum- 
bia connected with the subject of the preservation of life and prop- 
erty against fire. I think that it is probable now that we should be 
making some fire-escapes for ourselves, if for nobody else, upou this 
very large bill, which, however, I think is a very good bill. There 
is a great deal in it that is very meritorious, and very little in it in- 
deed which is not proper. Ihave been urged by the Superintendent 
of the Public Printing and by various medical gentlemen of emi- 
nence of this city to present an amendment, which I submitted and 
had referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and which they 
have considered. After line 2097 I move to add: 

For the erection of suitable fire-eacapes, and stand-pi and other facitities for 

g fire in the Government Printing Office, Wresimen's Hospital, Provi- 
dence Hospital, the Reform School, Howard University, Children's Hospital. and 
the Government Hospital for the Insane, $20,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to be expended under the direction of the Architect of the Treasury, 
the health officer of the District of Columbia, and the chief engineer of the fire 
department of the District of Columbia. 

That amendment has been well considered by all those gentlemen 
who have connection with this subject, and who are interested in 
it, and it would be a very deplorable thing if some of these days we 
should find at the Public Printing Office, which seems to be liable 
to spontaneous combustion really because of the immense amount of 
paper and oil there, that a number of the employés, many of whom 
are women, had been destroyed because we have not furnished the 
means of escape from this enormous building. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me to 
ask what buildings besides the Government Printing Office are 
included? 

Mr. MORGAN. A series of hospitals. 

Mr. HARRISON. Those are private hospitals. 

Mr. MORGAN. Some ofthem are private hospitals. 

Mr. HARRISON. Providence Hospital is. I did not hear the 
names of the others. 

Mr. MORGAN. If there is any objection on account of any of 
these hospitals being private and not within the jurisdiction of the 
Government of the United States I am content to have them stricken 
out. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope the Senator will strike out the buildings about 
which our responsibility is questionable. I think the Senate will 
agree to the amendment if properly limited. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the amendment may be read. 

The Acting Secretary read the amendment, as follows: 

For the erection of suitable fire-escapes and stand-pipes and other facilities for 
8 fire in the Government Printing Office, the Freedmen's Hospital, 
Providence Hospital, the Reform School, Howard University, Children's Hospital 
and the Government Hospital for the Insane, $20,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to be expended under the direction of the Architect of the Treasury, 
the health oficer of the District of Columbia, and the chief engineer of the fire 
department of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think there is no doubt about any of those in- 
stitutions, I think they are all supported by the public, 
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Mr. MORGAN. Really, I do not know. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Congress makes appropriations for all of them. 

Mr. ALLISON. Nearly all of them. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think quite all. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ifthisamendment is going through, the sum ought 
to be expended under some other supervision than that suggested. 

Mr. MORGAN. I thought that was the best that could possibly be 
suggested, the Architect of the Treasury, the health officer of the 
District of Columbia, and the chief engineer of the fire department of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ALLISON, I ask the Senator from Alabama if this matter 
has been referred to any committee or reported upon by any! 

Mr. MORGAN. No; it has been under the consideration of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds for some time, 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask what is the character of the appliances? 

Mr. MORGAN. The chief of the fire department reports that there 
are some three hundred different varieties of fire-escapes, and of 
course we cannot anticipate which one will be selected. There are 
some of them that I suppose are very valuable. The board of course 
will select the best. I think it is a matter that we should give our 
attention to. I feel apprehensive about this matter. 

Mr. ALLISON. Why does the Senator fix the amount at $20,000? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave an estimate from the Public Printer that 
four fire-escapes to his building, which are necessary, would cost 
$5,000, and I su that the other fire-escapes would probably cover 
the amount of $20,000, including the stand-pipes, which are very es- 
sential for the extinguishment of fire. Here is a report showing that 
if we had had two stand-pipes the Patent Office could have been 


saved. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think that we ought to extend this 
appropriation to private property. If it extends to Government 
institutions that is well enough, but I understand there are several 
buildings mentioned here that are not Government buildings at all. 
If the Senator will limit it to those which are really Government 
institutions, belonging to the Government, which we are under ob- 
ligations to provide for, I shall make no objection. 

r. MORGAN, If I knew what to strike out I would do so, 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think there is one of the institutions 
named which is not supported to a very large extent, if not entirely 
by appropriations from the Treasury. 

Mr. HARRISON. I admit there are public appropriations made, 
as at Providence Hospital, for certain wards whieh are public wards, 
bnt still it is not public property. 

Mr. MORGAN, Still it risks the lives of people who cannot escape. 

Mr. HARRISON. You might as well put a fire-escape on a hotel 
here at public expense, 

Mr. HARRIS. If we can afford to make appropriations for the 
support of these institutions I think we can afford to furnish fire- 
escapes, so as to secure the lives of the inmates in the contingency of 
fire. 

Mr. SEWELL. I would suggest to the Senator from Alabama 
that this should not be done through the Architect of the Treasury. 
He is not an executive officer. Why not do it through the commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. MORGAN. There seemed to be a general concurrence of the 
ofticers connected with this subject that these three officers were the 
proper persons to whom to intrust this matter, 

r. ALLISON. Ithink the matter ought to go over until next 
December, when we may have a more thorough examination. I am 
told all about me that it has been before the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds; and if it is a matter of such essential importance it seems to 
me they would have reported in favor of it long before this time. I 
do not see why these committees neglected this matter if it was so 
very meritorious, 

Mr. MORGAN. I have never seen sucha mass of recommendations 
for any one E before brought to the attention of the Senate. 
Every official in this city of any consequence at all seems to have cer- 
tified in favor of it, and the President sent a special message asking 
that this might be done. We shall throw away no money by voting 
this en 

Mr. CONGER. Congress has no power to authorize anybody to go 
into private buildings to make any of these erections. There are two 
of these buildings under the control of the Government, the Printing 
Office and the Hospital for the Insane. All the others have merely 
annual appropriations because Congress thinks it well to encoura, 
them. Congress has no power whatever over them, either to put in 
fire-escapes or the stand-pipes or anything of that kind; and when 
Congress has given to each of these institutions what it thinks proper 
to aid and assist them and pay them for arog in these hospitals those 
whom the Government sends there it has done all that it has any 
right to do there. If this could be confined to the Printing Office 
and the Insane Asylum, which belong to the Government and are 
managed by it, I do not see any impropriety in it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwill modify my amendment to that extent, to 
apply to the public Printing Office and the Insane Asylum, 

r. HOAR. And make the amount $10,000. 

Mr. CONGER. The Reform School ought to be included. 

Mr. MORGAN. If any Senator, then, desires to put in any addi- 
tional building that will be a subject of discussion, 


Mr. PLUMB. A similar proposition was before the Committee on 
Appropriations and came to the sub-committee having charge of the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. Two or three questions 
came up. One was in regard to the patents that might be involved 
possibly in the purchases recommended or sought to be made. The 
committee thonght on the whole that was getting into deep water, 
and they would not venture on anything of that kind, whieh might 
seem to make a discrimination in favor of one patent or against 
another or might bring the Government into litigation about a patent 
or into the purchase of a patent without knowing precisely what it 
was doing. For that reason it was not favorably considered. 

Now, I think on the whole unless some other person desires to 
speak on this amendment, I had better make the point of order. 

Mr. VAN WICK. That pont is no more serious, I take it, in cou- 
nection with this matter of fire-escapes, than as to the patents in 
regard to lighted buoys, and yet your committee makes appropria- 
tions for lighted buoys. Fire-escapes are just as necessary as lighted 


buoys. 

Mr. PLUMB. The operations of this world will be somewhat un- 
Sgum anul somebody who knows more than somebody else gets con- 
trol of it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no information about patents or who has 
a patent, but Mr. Cronin, the chief of the fire department, says there 
are about three hundred contrivances in the way of fire-escapes. 
suppose from that number they can certainly select the best. It 
is a pottar of utter indifference to me which they select so that it 
is good. 

his amendment was drawn up because these three officers were 
supposed to be men who would not squander the public money or 
would not engage in the sale of a patent in a provision for this very 
necessary matter, 

Mr. INGALLS. There are 1,400 employés in the Government 
Printing Office—men, women, and children. They are employed 
very largely in the night-time. Vast amounts of inflammable ma- 
terial are stored there, Gas is burned during the greater portion of 
the night. The building is of fragile architecture, and if there is 
no opportunity for escape in case of conflagration I am surprised, 
and I should regard the refusal of Congress to make provision for 
such a disaster as cruel and inhuman neglect. 

‘The same may be said about Saint Elizabeth, the Government Hos- 

vital for the Insane, where vast numbers of the most unfortunate of 

uman beings are held in restraint, and I should say about that, that 
if in case of conflagration there was no opportunity of escape from 
the dangers of destruction by fire, the Government was neglecting 
one very serious and important duty. With regard to Providence 
Hospital, the Reform School, and the other institutions named, 
while, to a certain extent, they are private institutions, yet they are 
supported largely by public Sporopristions: Take the Providence 
Hospital. I venture to say that at least one-half of the patients 
that are there maintained are supported at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, 

I should regret very much, while I believe that the point of order 
may be well preseuted to this appropriation, to have it enforced, aud 
I hope the Senator from Alabama, if there is any objection to the 
institutions named, will so modify his amendment as at least to cor- 
rect the great neglect that exists in regard to the Government Print- 
ing Office and the Hospital for the Insane. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have so modified the amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB. I make the point of order. If the Senator from 
Alabama desires to offer another amendment, that can be considered 
when it comes up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama modi- 
fies his amendment so as to confine it to the Insane Asylum and the 
Printing Office, and reducing the appropriation to $10,000, 

Mr. FRYE, I hope for the sake of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PLUMB] there will not be a fire in the Printing Office or Insane Asy- 
lum within the next year. 

Mr. INGALLS. If the Chair will rule on the point of order, and 
if it should be adverse, I will take the liberty of asking the opinion 
of the Senate on that question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. PLUMB] insist on his point of order? 

Mr. PLUMB. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit the point 
of order to the Senate. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Let me understand what the amendment now 
proposed is. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ten thousand dollars to be applied to the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office and the Insane Asylum, 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I suggest to the Senator from Alabama that we 
ras his original amendment. As the question is to be submitted 
to the Senate, I trust it will be submitted on the amendment he 
first offered to include all. [““ No!“ „No!“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment has been modified. 

Several SENATORS. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read as 


modified. 
The Acting Secretary read the amendment as modified. 
Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. My colleague on the committee 


consents that we shall vote directly on the amendment, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I move to amend the amendment by insert- 
ing the Public Printer and the Superintendent of the Insane Asylum. 
Let us have le who are responsible for the buildings. 

Mr. MOR AN, I have no objection to that. 

Mr. PLUMB. It may be necessary to have fire-escapes, but that 
necessity has suddenly occurred to somebody, and my own belief is 
now, exculpating everybody here about the matter, that there is 
a patent interest at the bottom of this, a t deal more than a 
humanitarian interest. That is the propelling power of this tre- 
mendous interest in human life. I do not say the patentee has nota 
right to pursue his interest and get somebody to adopt his patent, 
but what I do say is that when such a proposition comes in that 
kind of way it is not entitled to that sentimental consideration 
which it would be entitled to if responding to a desire to save the 
possible consequences of a conflagration in a building so badly situ- 
ated as the Government Printing Office. 

But there are a number of ways in which things may be accom- 
puron and it is singular that not one single method of substantive 

egislation has been introduced tending to accomplish this purpose, 
and that proper opportunity has not been given to investigate the 
question. 

I do not think the Public Printer is necessarily the proper person 
to be consulted because the Public Printing Office is to be affected 
by the amendment, but it ought to be submitted to those persons 
who are best calculated, by their skill and their judgment, to pass 
on the question, and who are the furthest removed from any possi- 
bility of the suggestion that they may have some ulterior purpose 
in view in the purchase of a patent which might possibly warp their 


sees 
. HAWLEY. There are abundant fire-escapes that have no pat- 
ent connected with them. If we have neglected—and I am ashamed 


to hear that we have—these buildings in manner up to this time, 
let us have some sort of ordinary stairway such as we put up on our 
factories, put up at once wherever there is occasion for it. I am 
ashamed. It is discreditable to us that that Printing Office, with 
1,400 employés, blazing with gas from top to bottom, filled with oil 
and combustibles, should have no fire-escape. I do not care if they 
should find that the best fire-escape involved a patent fee of five or 
ten dollars for each building or each escape, let them take it; but 
there are many ways of putting up a strong plain staircase. I am 
not afraid of patents; the patentee generally has something better 
than anybody else, and if so we ought to buy it. 

Mr. PLUMB. I hope the shame and indignation of the Senator 
from Connecticut will outlast this session of Congress, and will extend 
to some other employa of the Government besides those residing in 
Washington, and will manifest itself in such a way that other pub- 
lic buildings in the country not supplied with these patent appli- 
ances may be so supplied. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator from Iowa that instead of 
adding the superintendents of the two institutions who are not ar- 
chitects, he add the Architect of the Capitol to the commission that 
is to determine how this shall be done. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Hayes sent in a message here on the 10th of 
December, 1877, announcing that he had appointed a commission 
under a resolution of Congress to investigate this subject. That 
commission made a report to him which he laid before the Congress 
of the United States. That commission consisted of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Thomas L. Casey, Corps of Engineers: J. G. Hill, Supervis- 
ing Architect of the Treasury; and Edward Clark, Architect of the 
Capitol Extension. There cannot be any stronger admonitions of 
the necessity of action than is contained in that report. Afterward, 
it seems, the House of Representatives passed a resolution raising a 
commission, and that commission made an additional report on the 
15th of March, 1882, a very recent report, in which the whole sub- 
ject is gone into, taking in every school-building in the District of 
Columbia, the Public rinting Office, and all the buildings belong- 
ing to the Government that are not supplied with fire-escapes and 
stand-pipes to furnish water to extinguish fire. 

This subject has been under official investigation for a long time. 
It is not for me to say why action has not been taken on it, but when 
this request came to me that I sheuld move an amendment of this 
kind, I could not refuse my assent to the proposition. 

Mr. ALLISON, Now, I will modify my amendment in accordance 
with the suggestion of the Senator from Tennessee. I move to strike 
out the last two names and insert General M. C. Meigs and the Archi- 
tect of the Sapra 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwill accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will beso modified. 
The Chair does not know, unless he is advised, that the point of order 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes, sir, it is withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama as modifled; which will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

For the erection of suitable fire-escapes, and stand-pipes and other facilities for 
bop ET fire in the Government Printing Office and the Government Hos- 
pital for the e, $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be ex- 


pended under the direction of the Architect of the Treasury, General M. C. Meigs, 
and the Architect of the Capitol. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. GROOME. I offer an amendment to come in immediately 
after the one just adopted: 

That the Architect of the Capitol, the Architect of the Treasury Department, 
and the chief engineer of the fire department of the District of Columbia are hereby 
constituted a to examine the following public buildings in the District of 
Columbia, and if, in their judgment, any additional facilities are necessary for 
the extinguishment of fire or safety of the lives of the occupants, they are hereby 
authorized to provide the same, namely : 

The Treasury Department, Winder’s Building, Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, United States Patent-Office, United States Post-Office, city post-ottice, Pen- 
sion Office, Agricultural Department, Department of Justice, Coast Survey, Hy- 
drographic Office, Smithsonian Institution. Howard University, Bureau of Edu 
cation, National Medical Museum, Naval Observatory, Quartermaster-General's 
Office, Paymaster-General's Office, Statistical Bureau. public schools, Reform 
School of the District of Columbia, court-house, Columbia Hospital for Women 
and Lying-in Asylum, Freedmen’s Hospital and Asylum, and Columbian Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb. 

That for the prea of carrying out the provisions of this section the sum of 
$100,000 is hereby appropriated, or so mach thereof as may be necessary, out of 
any money in thé Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the 
supervision and direction of said board. 


Mr. ALLISON. I make the point of order on that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is sustained. 
This is general legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand from the Secretary that a formal 
vote was not taken on the amendment of the Committee on Appro- 
priations striking out the words from line 430 to 447, inclusive, on 
pages 18 and 19, in relation to the extension of the jurisdiction of 
the Light-House Board over certain rivers, I ask that those words 
be considered as stricken ont. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the committee 
amendment just stated by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is it the pleasure of the Senate 
that the vote on concurring in the amendments made as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole shall be taken in gross, or are there some upou 
which a separate vote is desired ? 

Mr. CONGER. I ask a separate vote on the amendment striking 
out this clause on page 22, being lines 507 and 508: 


For the erection of a light-house in Little Traverse Bay, Michigan, $15,000. 


Mr. FERRY. That was not stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was not stricken out. 

Mr. FERRY. The amendment of the committee to strike it out 
was negatived. 

Mr. CONGER. Then Task for a separate vote on striking out this 
clause, commencing in line 484: 


For the establishment of alight and range-beacons at the turn of the channel 
through Maumee Bay, Ohio, $20,000. 


. pro tempore. Is there any other amendment re- 
served 

Mr. BROWN. I wish to give notice that I shall ask for separate 
action on the amendment in reference to the appointments to office 
in the Territory of Utah. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator state the page? 

Mr. BROWN. I do not remember it; but it is the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar. ] 

Mr. HOAR. Page 32, after line 756. 

Mr. MORRILL. I propose to move on page 11 to strike out the 
amendment agreed to in Committee of the Whole and other words 
from line 250 to line 255. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first question is on the amend- 
ments made as in Committee of the Whole. What amendment does 
the Senator wish a separate vote on? 

Mr. MORRILL. I reserve that because I want to make a motion 
to strike ont the whole. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to have a vote upon an adopted amend- 
ment of the committee on page 38, line 907, which struck out the 
provision giving 8250 to the Government actuary; also on an adopted 
amendment on page 58 Which gave $44,000 for the erection of a quar- 
termaster and commissary depot at Saint Paul. Also, I propose to 
offer a motion to raise the appropriation for the civil-service com- 
mission from $15,000 to $25,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That also will bea separate amend- 


ment. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish a separate vote on the rejected amendment 
which I moved after line 2008. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If an amendment was rejected it 
is not to be acted on now. It can be offered again. 

Mr. BLAIR. I will offer it. 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask a separate vote on the committee amend- 
ment on Page 3, line 44, relative to the Baltimore post-office. 

Mr. CALL. I ask for a separate vote on the amendment of the 
committee on line 519, page 22, striking out the following clause: 


To commence the construction of a light-house at Mosquito Inlet, on the Atlan- 
tie seaboard of the State of Florida, $30,000. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the question on 
all the amendments not reserved. 

The amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, not reserved 
for separate votes, were concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments reserved will be 
acted on in order, The first one will be read. 
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The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senate, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, struck out lines 484, 485, and 486, in these words: 


For the establishment of a light and range beacons at the turn of the channel 
through Maumee Bay, Ohio, 220,000. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring with 
the amendment striking out the clause. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is more important than several amendments 
the Senate has put in, and I do not think I shall make much fight 
upon it. I know perfectly well the Senate will overrule the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The nextreseryed amendment was, at the end of line 756, to insert: 

The governor of the Territory of Utah is hereby authorized to appoint officers 
in the said Territory to fill vacancies which may be caused by a failure to elect on 
the first Monday in Angust, 1882, in consequence of the provisions of an act entitled 
An act to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United States in ref- 
erence to bigamy, and for other purposes, approved March 22, 1882, to hold their 
5 until their successors are elected and are qualified under the provisions of 
said act. 


Mr. BROWN. I make the point of order on that amendment that 
it is general legislation, and that it is not germane to the objects of 
this provision of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No point of order can be taken in 
the Senate; it must be taken in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BROWN. Can we not make the point of order in the Senate! 
I do not so understand the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has decided that repeat- 
edly at this session. The point must be taken as soon as the amend- 
ment is offered in Committee of the Whole, and if an amendment 
has been made in Committee of the Whole and no point of order is 
taken to it, the point cannot be made in the Senate. 

Mr. FERRY. Simply because it was not made in time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course. 

Mr. BROWN. That being the ruling of the Chair, I ask for a vote. 
I desire to say only a few words. The recital is that the registration 
that was necessary in the Territory of Utah was not made on account 
of what is known as the Edmunds bill, and that at a certain future 

riod the present officers will go out of office. The proposition now 
is to permit the governor of Utah to appoint all the officers of the 
. as I understand it, until their successors are elected and 

ualified, 
3 Mr. HOAR. All those who do go out, no others. 

Mr. BROWN. All go out, as I nnderstand. It amounts to the 
right to appoint the whole of them, and until their successors are 
elected by law and qualified. I do not know when the commission 
that has gone out there will authorize an election or will make any 
provisions for an election. If the governor of Utah is permitted to 
make appointments until such elections are had they may not be had 
in years, and the right of election by the people of the Territory will 
be defeated by a measure of this character. If there was something 
in this amendment that limited this duration to some definite time 
and required the commissioners sent there to institute a government 
by election within a reasonable time, I would not have the objec- 
tion. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not think my honorable friend heard the expla- 
nation which I made when the amendment was offered, or the letter 
from the judges of the Territory. This amendment was pro sed 
unanimously by the Judiciary Committee, in consequence of a letter 
brought to their attention by the Senator from New York, [Mr. LAP- 
HAM, ] and the mode of reaching the difficulty was one suggested by 
the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD, ] although I actually held 
the pen that putit into shape myself. The point is this: These com- 
missioners go on and provide for a new election of the Territorial 
Legislature forthwith ; that is their duty; and that Territorial Legis- 
lature in its turn is to provide for elections for all these county and 
other subordinate Territorial officers. Until that action is had by the 
Territorial Legislature elected in the new way under election officers 
appointed by the commissioners the old law would go on; but the 
Edmunds bill vacated every elective office in the Territory. The effect 
of that was that there were no officers who could make a registration 
in May. The August election was to be an election by voters regis- 
tered in May. Therefore there is not a legally qualified voter in the 
Territory of Utah to vote next Monday. e effect is that all the 
offices in that Territory become vacant, and there is a time of abso- 
lute and total lawlessness, which is to be next Monday unless the 
Government can provide for it. There is not a register of deeds ; 
there is not a local county assessor, or collector, or I suppose a con- 
stable—though I am not sure about that, no auditor of accounts. 
This amendment provides, without suspending or delaying the opera- 
tion of the Edmunds bill a moment, that the governor may appoint 
these officers temporarily to hold until the new Legislature comes 
in under the Edmunds bill, which will then provide, according to 
the provisions of that law, for a new election. 

Mr. BROWN. What length of time does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts suppose it will take to organize the government? 

Mr. HOAR. Probably two or three months. 

Mr. BROWN. I have no objection, then, to the amendment, with 
a proviso that the appointees shall not hold more than three months. 

Mr. BAYARD. It amounts to this: it merely is intended to keep 


that Territory from almost anarchy until the next election. 


Mr. BROWN. To that I do not object, but I do object to the delay 
that may be practiced by the commission. It may be six months or 
twelve months or two years. There ought to be some time beyond 
which these appointees shall not hold. 

Mr. HOAR, If the Senator will make it six or eight months there 
will be time enough to cover it. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is understood to be a mere temporary appoint- 
ment to keep the machinery of government going. 

Mr. BRO But in fact it may be years before there will be 
any election. 

Mr. HOAR. Congress will be in session in four months from this 


ay. 

Mr. BROWN. I want some time fixed beyond which they shall 
hold. I am willing to say six months. 

Mr. BAYARD. Youhad better make it eight months, and you can 
reach it almost any time. 

Mr. BROWN. If the commissioners have gone there with an hon- 
est intention to organize a government as soon as it can be done, I 
know that it can be done in six months, 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me to be an impossibility to suppose that 
those officers will not exercise that duty, and that there will not 
be a Legislature in Utah. The Senators idea supposes that there 


F 
N. 


2 no election for a Legislature in Utah under the Edmunds bill 
at all. 
Mr. BROWN. If you authorize the governor to appoint all these 


officers, and the commissioners choose to delay it, there is no power 
behind them to compel them to act in a year. 

Mr. HOAR. I will consent to an amendment adding: 

Provided, That the term of said officers shall in no case exceed eight months. 


Mr. BROWN. Iwill then submit to that. I wantsome reasonable 
time within which the people shall have the right to organize gov- 
ernment there. I will suggest that the usual provision in States, 
and I suppose in Territories, where no election is made to fill an 
office, is that the incumbent remains in office until his successor is 
— and qualitied, Is there anything in Utah in conflict with 
that 

Mr. HOAR. The difficulty with that is this: the preseut officers 
are, very many of them, polygamists, and the Edmunds act provides 
that no polygamist shall continue to hold oftice. Therefore the 
present officers do not hold there. 

Mr. BROWN. How do you ascertain thata man is a polygamist ? 

Mr. HOAR. The judgesof the Territory are unanimous in sending 
this to us. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

8 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next reserved amendment will 
read, 

The ACTING SECRETARY. On page 11, in line 252, after the word 
“dollars,” this clause was inserted as in Committee of the Whole: 


The same to be expended on plans to be made and approved by the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury and the Architect of the Capitol. 


Mr. MORRILL. I move to strike out that proposed amendment 
and other lines preceding it, commencing in line 250. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first question is on concurring 
in the amendment of the Committee of the Whole. The Senator can 
afterward move to strike out. The question is on concurring in 
this amendment, 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next reserved amendment was to strike out, after line 706, the 
following words: 

For the purchase of books and serials for use in the office of the Government 
actuary, $250, to be expended under direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This is a comparatively small amount. The 
Government actuary, who is a very valuable officer in my opinion, 
has furnished his own library, which is a pretty good one in that 
line, and he desires to have the Government do a little somethin 
toward it. He has to purchase some books of computation which 
are valuable and necessary in his work. I should like to have the 
committee let him have this, a 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment striking ont this clause. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I hope the chairman will allow it to be retained. 

The amendment was non-concurred in; there being on a division— 
ayes 16, noes 23. 

The next reserved amendment was, after the word“ promote,” in 
line 2659, to insert “ the efficiency of the,” and after “ civil service“ 
to strike out ‘‘ reform;” so as to make the clause read: 

To enable the President to carry out the provisions of section 1753 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, to promote the efliciency of the civil service and of- 
cial accountability, $15,000. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I propose to strike out, in line 2660, after the word 
“accountability,” the word “fifteen ” and insert“ twenty-five,” so 
as to give that civil-service commission, if it is organized under the 
statute providing for it, the $25,000 they used to have, and the 
$25,000 that the President recommends. 

i LOGAN. Why do they want $25,000? 
it 


The question is on the amendment 


How can they expend 
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Mr. ALLISON. That is not in order now. Let us concur in the 
amendment of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was trying to find it. 

Mr. BLAIR. The next one in order is, after line 2008, page 82. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Isthereanyamendmentofthe com- 
mittee that the Senator from Connecticut wishes concurrence in 
here? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No, sir. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not know but that there is some misunderstand- 
ing. I asked for a separate vote upon the amendments which I in- 
troduced which were rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They can be moved after the re- 
served amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. BLAIR. I think there is no other reserved amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; there are more. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The next reserved amendment is, in the 
clause making appropriation for the t-office and court-house at 
Baltimore, Maryland, after the word “dollars,” in line 44, to strike 
out: 


And the same shall be built of white marble, provided the cost shall be no greater 
than if constructed of granite. 


Mr.GORMAN. Lask the chairman of the committee to allow that 
amendment to be rejected. 

Mr. ALLISON. t it go. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are there any further reserved 
amendments ? 

Mr. CALL. I had one reserved in line 519. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The Committee of the Whole struck out 
the following clause, beginning in line 519: 

To commence the construction of a light-house at Mosquito Inlet, on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard of the State of Florida, $30,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment striking out these words. 

Mr. CALL. That is a light upcn the Atlantic coast. It was ob- 
viously erroneously stricken out. The whole commerce of the coun- 
try from the Mississippi River and the Gulf to the Atlantic passes 
there. 

The amendment was concurred in, there being on a division—ayes 
22, noes 19. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reserved amendments are dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to strike out from line 250 down to and 
including line 255, as follows: 

To enable the Commissioner of Agriculture to erect a suitable brick buildin 
to be used for storing, packing, and shipping es $25,000, the same to be expender 
2 to be made and approved by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 

the Architect of the Capitol. 

Undoubtedly we have now the most brilliant Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture that we have had for many years, and I trast it will not be 
long before the grand old Commonwealth of Massachusetts will be 
honored by having him promoted to a Cabinet position; but so far 
as this appropriation for a public building is concerned, it will be 
seen that there is no larger amount of seeds appropriated for this year 
than last. I cannot, therefore, conceive how it can be possible that 
this new building should be wanted. I know that we have added to 
the force of that Department this last year nineteen clerks and other 
employés, but we have not increased the amount of seeds to be dis- 
tributed, and I therefore am emboldened to make this motion. 

Now, I do it for another reason. I do not desire that the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture shall have the right to locate that building on 
the unds there wherever he may please. I think there has been 
one building placed there now in defiance of any public authority, 
and without the consideration of astanding statute which provides 
that before any new buildings for the use of the United States are 
commenced the plans and full estimates therefor shall be prepared 
and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Postmaster- 
General, and the Secretary of the Interior, and the cost of each 
building shall not exceed the amount of such estimate. 

It seems to me that this may well be postponed until we meet here 
again in three or four months. I therefore hope the item will be 
stricken ont. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I hope the Senate will not agren 
to the motion. The Agricultural Department needs this building 
badly and the House and the Senate Committees on Appropriations 
have agreeđ to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] to strike out the clause 
from line 250 to 255, inclusive. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 15, noes 18. 

Mr. MORRILL. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wiseonsin. I hope my colleague on the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds will not insist on that. 

Mr. MORRILL. Ido not think this onght to go in without further 
consideration. It will leave that ai entirely as it is now, all 
sprinkled over and nearly spoiled by several of the buildings put up 


there. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays are called for. 
The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 


Mr. MAXEY. My colleague [Mr. Coxe] left the Chamber a few 


moments indisposed. He is paired. 
The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 22; as follows: 
YEAS—22. 
Aldrich, Gorman, Morrill, Van Wyck, 
8 amt Pag a Voorh 
ameron of Wis., In oorhees, 
Chilcott, Jonas, 8 Windom 
Davis of Illinois, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Farley, Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
NAYS—22. 
Allison, Ferry, McDi Sewell, 
Bayard, Frye 0 Slater, 
Beck, Groome, Morg: Walker, 
Brown, Hale, Plumb, 
Conger, Harris, m, 
Davis of W. Va., Harrison, Rollins, 
ABSENT—32. 
Blair, Edmunds, Hoar, Logan, 
Butler, Fair, Jackson, McPherson, 
Call, Garland, Johnston, Mahone, 
Camden, George, Jones of Florida, Miller of N. Y. 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Jones of Nevada. Mitchell, 
Cockrell, Hampton., Kellogg, Plat 
Coke, Hill of Colorado, Lamar, Saulsbury, 
Dawes, Hill of Georgia, Lapham, Vance. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SLATER. I move au amendment, on page 74, to strike out, 
3 with the word “ provided,” in line Teor, to the end of 

ine 1817. 

The Acting Secretary read the words proposed to be stricken out, 
us follows: 

Provided further, That no certificate issued for a deposit of money for the sur- 
vey of lands under section 2403 of the Revised Statutes, and the act approved 
March 3, 1879, amendatory thereof, shall be received in payment for lands except 
at the land office in which the lands surveyed for which the deposit was made are 
subject to entry, and not elsewhere; but this section shall not held to impair, 
prejudice, oraffect in any manner deposits and contracts made under the provisions 
of said act prior to the passage of this act. 

Mr. SLATER. This amendment was proposed by the Committee 
on Appropriations, and was not agreed to in Committee of the Whole. 
It is very difficult to make Senators and Members of Congress who 
live so far away from that western section understand our situation 
and the needs and wants of our people. For many years in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon and in the Territories adjacent our people were 
very much straitened. The settlers in going on the publie lands 
were compelled to remain on their lands many years before they 
could secure titles. I know of many instances myself where people 
lived upon their lands ten and fifteen years before they could get title 
under the homestead laws or file a pre-emption claim. Settlement 
goes constantly inadvanceofthesurveys. The statutes were amended 
so that the deposit system was adopted. 

Now it is claimed that some frands have been perpetrated in Col- 
orado and some of the Western States, and that therefore this law 
should be abandoned. As I understand, the General Land Office has 
recently taken such steps as practically to destroy any chance of 
frauds growing up under the statutes as they exist now and will 
exist if this proviso is not inserted. 

I trust the Senate will not rashly repeal this law and place our 
people who have gone so far west in the condition in which they 
were for many years. Many of our people who had lived upon their 
land many years were unable to perfect their titles. In Oregon and 
portions of California and many portions of the Western Territories 
in a township there would not be more than two or three sections 
susceptible of settlement or selected for settlement. If they are 
allowed to be surveyed under this system they will be surveyed ; 
otherwise they will not be. 

It may be stated, and will no doubt be stated if it has not been 
already, that these surveys outrun the needs of settlers and will 
absorb all the money that will come into the Treasury. Under the 
restriction that I see is contained in the bill the reduction in the 

rice of surveys of land West will of itself check surveying to a very 

arge extent. The rough mountainous country cannot be surveyed 
at the price here allowed. That will restrict it, and under the re- 
strictions of the Department three persons now must commit per- 
jury before a fraud can be perpetrated upon the Government. So 
cannot see why the Government is not entirely and amply pro- 
tected under the laws that exist and the regulations of the Depart- 
ment. I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. WINDOM. The House provision affords all the facilities, in 
my judgment, that areneeded. If thereare settlersin any given land 
district who want their lands surveyed, they can sell the certificates 
in that district. The House bill now authorizes the use of those 
certificates in the district. If the surveys are needed, there will 
be a sale for the certificates in that district; if the surveys are not 
needed, they should not be made for the sake of speculating on the 
surveys and selling them elsewhere. 

Mr. McMILLAN. But if settlers desire the lands surveyed on 
which they wish to settle, they can have them surveyed under this 


provision. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon, [Mr. SLATER. ] 

The amendment was rejected, 
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Mr. SLATER. Lask now to make a verbal amendment in the bill 
as it stands. After the word“ manner,“ in line 1816, I move to in- 
sert “certificates issued or;” so as to read “affect in any manner 
certificates issued or deposits and contracts made.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to that? 

Mr. ALLISON. No; there ought not to be objection. 

Mr. VAN WYCK, What is the a 

Mr. SLATER. As the bill stands I have the impression that out- 
standing certificates would be debarred from being taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is adopted. 

Mr. WINDOM. I renew the amendment moved in Committee of 
the Whole in reference to the consul-general at Madrid. I will not 
take up time with it. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After line 31, page 2, it is proposed to 
insert: 

For salary of consul-general at Madrid, (in addition to that of secre of le; 
tion when acting as og $1,200. : mary * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR. I renew the amendments which I offered following 
line 2008, providing for an appropriation of $15,000 in the aggre- 

ate—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Was not the point of order raised? 

Mr. BLAIR. There was none. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should not trouble the Senate with any further 
remarks upon what may be a disagreeable topic if I did not feel 
that I should not be wholly guiltless if this session closed without 
granting this mere pittance to the cause of common school educa- 
tion in this country. I can assure you, Mr. President, that it is as 
disagreeable to me as it is to any human being to speak upon a 
matter which I know it is not pleasant for others to hear, but I have 
this feeling in regard to this trivial amendment, that it is of more 
consequence to this country than everything else involved in the 
bill, and therefore I wish to be heard for a moment. 

We are paying in this country to-day $10,000,000 and more an- 
nually in the construction and repair of our school-houses. There 
are very few school buildings anywhere in the United States that 
are constructed in accordance with the most improved patterns of 
science, and of the existing development in the een of school 
architecture. The city of Boston, perhaps, has a few buildings that 
would serve as proper models for the country at large. There is, I 
think, no other city which, as a whole, is supplied with school build- 
ings, properly constructed, 

n the smaller cities, in the villages, and in the country at large, 
North and South as well, in the course of the next ten years at least, 
nearly every school-building that we have is likely to be replaced 
by another. Vast tracts of country are to be se lied with school- 
buildings for the first time. While we now spen $10,000,000 we are 
liable within the next ten years to be expending at least $20,000,000 
annually in the matter of schools and school-house construction and 
architecture. There is nowhere in this country to-day a book upon 
school architecture such as the wants of the time require. 

The 280,000 teachers of the country, the State superintendents of 
the country, the educators of the country almost en masse, have made 
their wishes known through the Bureau of Education, and through 
their own committees that have been here sitting the last winter, 
in this regard, and they have called upon the national Government 
to make a slight contribution for the preparation of a work of this 
kind, and such a work has been partially prepared. 

Last year, from the appropriation of last year, a small amount was 
expended in that direction, but the unusual call for information on 
the office itself and the unusual consequent necessity of expending 
the appropriation in the way of clerical force in the office here in 
this city arrested that work. This year the committee has granted 
the usual appropriation, with $2,000 excess for the support of the 
bureau, but the $15,000 or $20,000 necessary 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator's five minutes are up. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like two minutes more to complete what I 
have to say on this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate agree to extend 
the time of the Senator from New Hampshire ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. We ought to go on regularly, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is objection. 

Mr. BLAIR. Very well. I decline to trouble the Senate longer. 
Lask for a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment, 
which will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After line 2008 it is proposed to insert: 
For collecting statistics and writing and compiling matter for annual and s 
cial reports, and editing and publishing circulars of information for the use of the 
Bureau of Education, the Se to be approved before payment by the Sec- 

retary of the Interior, $10,000. 

For the distribution and exchange of educational documents, and for wrapping, 
directing, tying, and packing the same; and for the collection, exchange, cata- 


loguing, and caring for the collection of educational A and appliances, ar- 
ticles of school furniture, and models of school buildings illustrative of foreign 


and domestic systems and methods of education, and for repairing the same, $5,000, 
to be expended by the Commissioner of Education under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Did not the chairman of the com- 
mittee make the point of order on that? 


Mr. ALLISON. I made the point of order in Committee of the 
Whole, and it was overruled. 

Mr. BLAIR. It was overruled because no point of order could be 
sustained. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There was no point of order made 
in Committee of the Whole on these amendments. A vote was taken 
on them and they were disagreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I saggest to the Senator from New Hampshire that 
his amendment should not come in after line 2008, because one amend- 
ment has already been inserted there. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem, The Secretary will fix that right 
if it is adopted. The question is on the amendment of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, [Mr. BLAIR. ] 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 18, noes 
19—not a quorum voting. 

PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a quorum present if all 
vote. 

Mr. BLAIR. Well, let us have the yeas and nays. [Another 
division!” ] Ido not ask the yeas and nays if we can get a quorum 
to vote in some other way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will take another count. 

Mr. BROWN. Before another count is taken, I wish to appeal to 
my side of the Senate on this question. Ido not want them to make 
a bad record on this point. We have done nothing whatever for the 
canse of education. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair willagain put the ques- 
tion on the amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The question being put, there were ona division—ayes 18, noes 22. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SEWELL. I renew my amendment offered in Committee of 
the Whole. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. But it was ruled out on a point of 
order. 

Mr. SEWELL. No point of order is made now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But any amendment ruled out on 
a point of order cannot be renewed in the Senate. 

Ir. SEWELL. I thought the Chair might have forgotten it. 
1 

Mr. HOAR. Unless somebody makes the point of order the amend- 
ment may be offered. 

Mr. SEWELL. I think there is no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


For the road from Beverly, New Jersey, to the national cemetery near that city, 
$3,000, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War. onan 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I want to move one amendment on the same page. 
On page 50 the appropriation is $3,000 to complete the roadway from 
Fort Scott to the national cemetery. That appropriation is estimated 
for at 87,000. I have seen the officer having charge of the work, and 
he says that $3,000 will not complete it, even in any condition, to be 
aoa at all. I therefore move to change that from $3,000 to 

5 . 

Mr. BECK. Where is that amendment to come in ! 

Mr. PLUMB. On page 50, line 1216. 

Mr. BECK. I want tosay one word about that. We gave for the road 
from Fort Scott to the national cemetery, Kansas, “ for the comple- 
tion of the road-way from Fort Scott, Kansas, to the national ceme- 
tery, 83.000.“ We gave them $5,500 two years ago, and last year 
$5,500 to complete that road, and required them on the face of the 
bill to complete the road for $5,500, and instead of completing it they 
come now and want $7,000 more and we give them $3,000 in this bill 
after they agreed to complete it last year for 85,500. There must be 
an end to these roads somewhere. 

Mr. PLUMB. The original estimate for this work was $17,000. 
Of that $10,500 has been spent, and here is an appropriation of only 
$3,000 more. 

Mr. BECK. Eleven thousand dollars have been spent. 

Mr. PLUMB. Well, $11,000 and these $3,000 make $14,000, leav- 
ing $3,000 short of the estimate. I do not question what the Senator 
from Kentucky says, and I deprecate as much as he does any exer- 
cise of executive responsibility such as he has properly characterized 
here; but the Government has got this money invested, a portion of 
it, and according to the best estimate that can be made more than 
this amount is needed in order to render what we have done eftect- 
ive _ I think there is something in that, and I think $5,000 ought to 

e given. 

Mr. BECK. One of the bad things we have to contend with all 
the time is that executive officers do not obey our law. When we 
said $5,500 should complete the road they ought to have done it; 
but 1 do not care. 

The PRESIDENT z tempore. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB. ] 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I move, on page 109, line 2660, to strike out“ fif- 
teen” and insert “twenty-five ;” so as to read: 

To enable the President to carry out the provisions of section 1753 of the Revised 


Statutes of the United States, to promote the efticiency of the civil service 
official accountability, $25,000. p z ` vere 
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Section 1753 has been idle for several years, and public sentiment 
of the country 

Mr. LOG I ask the Senator what he wants with $25,000? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not want it at all. 

Mr. LOGAN. Who does? 

Mr. PENDLETON. The President does. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The President wants it and recommends it. 

Mr. LOGAN. If you make the calculation between now and the 
end of the fiscal year you will see that you cannot use it unless you 
pay $50 a day to each of the three commissioners. 

. HAWLEY. The President urgently recommends it in his 
message. 

Mr. BECK. I want it provided that they shall not take 2 per 
cent, of this money for the compels fund. 1 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. HAWLEY. ] 

The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. VEST. I wish to offer one amendment and have the vote of p 


the Senate upon it. It comes in under the head of War Depart- 
ment: 

That the sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated for a site and erection thereon of a brick and metal fire- 
proof building, to be used for the safe-keeping of records of the executive and leg- 
islative and judicial de; ts not req in the present executive or legislat- 
ive or judicial offices for constant reference, as recommended by the Secretary of 
War in his annual reports of 1879 and 1880; said building to be erected under the 
supervision and direction of General M. C. Meigs, lately rmaster- General, 
and according to the plans heretofore prepared by him and submitted in his an- 
nual reports of the Quartermaster's Department. 

Mr. LOGAN. This was voted down a while ago when offered by 
the Senator from Vermont; and I make the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Was the point of order made on this 
amendment in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. VEST. No, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there was no point of order made 
then, it is not subject to a point of order now. 

Mr. ALLISON. Well, let us vote on it. 

Mr. FERRY. This is anew amendment in the Senate. It is nota 
question of concurrence, and therefore the point of order can be 


made. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is the same amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds verbatim and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And held to be in order. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Missouri hasmodified it by strik- 
ing out “near the War Department.” 

. SHERMAN, If it is in order I desire also to insert the words 
“under the direction of the Secretary of War,” so that he may be 
left to select a site and have the whole charge of the construction 
of the building. 

I know it is almost cruel to speak even for amoment at this time, 
but I wish to say a word. I know the vital importance of having a 
building of this kind to secure the public records. I do not believe 
that any insurance company in the land would secure the public 
records to anything like their value for $200,000 a year. When the 
Patent Office was burned I happened to be in the city, and feeling 
anxious about the Treasury records, I for the first time examined into 
the enormous records of the Treasury Department. They were there 
piled in stacks up near the roof, and an accident like the dropping 
of a match might have set on fire all the records of the Department 
containing the settlement of accounts without number. 

Ido not care where this building is located or by whom it is erected, 
but I say it is a matter of as vital necessity and importance as any 
provision in this bill that some place should be selected where these 
records can be kept, ig Soto and burglar-proof and safe, and I do 
not think it ought to be delayed a day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Chair will state the exact po- 
sition of this question. The amendment is substantially the amend- 
ment that was presented by the Senator from Vermont in committee, 
but the Senator from Vermont withdrew it and no point of order was 
raised in committee. Does the Chair understand that any point of 
order is raised here ? 

Mr. LOGAN. I make the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is well taken, 
because this is general legislation; it is for purchasing property. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now I will explain why. 

Several Senators, “No!” “No!” 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is out of order, and that is the end of it. 

Mr. WALKER. Ioffer the following amendment: 

For improving road from the national cemetery noar Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
the county tin $3,000. : * 
Mr. ALLISON. I make the point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. WALKER. Does the Senator wish to make a point of order 
on a national graveyard ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is made and well 
taken. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read the third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills from the House of Representatives were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 

inance : 

A bill (H. R. No. 604) for the relief of William W. Thomas; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2911) for the relief of the German National Bank 
of Louisville, Kentucky; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 4996) repealing the limitation of redemption of 
two-cent documentary internal-revenue stamps by the Government. 

The bill (H. R. No. 1328) for the relief of Peter March, Frederick 
Kimmerly, David Vaughn, Barney Schooley, Eliza Scott, widow of 
Joseph Scott, Phebe C. Clement, widow of Isaac M. Clement, Fred- 
erick Smith, Owen McNabb, and Thomas Miller, was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims, 

The bill (H. R. No. 2713) to extend the provisions of the act of 
Congress entitled“ An act for the relief of certain pensioners,” ap- 
roved March 3, 1879, to certain other pensioners, was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The joint resolution (H. R. No. 281) to pay the Capitol police one 
month’s extra pay was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The joint resolution (H. R. No. 131) authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to distribute copies of the Journals of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to public and law libraries was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 


SIGNAL-SERVICE REPORT, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the concurrent resolution 
of the Senate of the 6th ultimo to print and bind 2,500 copies of the 
annual report of the Chief Signal Oficer for 1881 for the use of the 
Signal Office. The House amendment was, in lines 3 and 4, to strike 
out 2,500“ and insert in lieu thereof “10,000 ;“ so as to make the 
resolution read: 

Resolved by the Senate, (the House of Representatives concurring,) That there be 
printed and bound for the use of the * Office and the Department of War 
10,000 copies of the annual report of the Chief Signal Officer for 1881. 


Mr. ANTHONY. The Senate sent two resolutions to the House, 
one to print 2,500 and one to print 7.500, the additional number be- 
ing given for reasons stated to the Senate. The House put the two 
resolutions together and provided here for the fall number in both, 
and disagreed to one of the resolutions, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House. 

The motion was ag to. 

Mr. CONGER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was a to; there being on adivision—ayes 11, noes 
10; and (at eight o’clock and thirty-two minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, August 2, 1882. 


The Honse met at eleven o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. F. D. POWER. 

The SPEAKER. The remainder of the Journal of Monday last 
and also the Journal of yesterday will now be read. 

The reading having been concluded, the Journal of Monday last 
and that of yesterday were approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had a; to the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. No. 2151) to provide for the publication of the 
Tenth Census. 

The m also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment Joint resolution a R. No. 178) authorizing and requir- 
ing the Secretary of War to deliver tothe One Hundred and Eighth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry Association the blue regimental flag which 
belonged to the said regiment and which is now in the custody of 
the Secretary of War. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 63 and 64 to the bill (H. R. No. 6616) making 3 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and 
for other purposes; had insisted on its amendments disagreed to by 
the House to the said bill; asked a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and had ipponta as con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate Mr. HALE, Mr. LOGAN, and Mr. 
Davıs of West Virginia. 


HELEN M. SCHOLEFIELD, 


Mr. PRESCOTT. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate bill No. 249, for the relief of Helen M. Scholefield. 

‘The bill was read. 

Mr. RANDALL. I object. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I trusted the gentleman would not object to the 
consideration of this bill. 

Mr. RANDALL, I do object. 
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JAMES GAYLER. 
Mr. CARLISLE, by unanimous consent, submitted the following 
resolution; which was referred to the Committee on Accounts: 


R That the Clerk be directed to paron of the contingent fund of the 
House to James Gayler the sum of $50 for services as expert and witness be- 
fore the select committee to investigate the authorship of the anonymous letter 
to Hon. W. M. SPRINGER. 


MASTER ARMORER, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I ask by unanimous consent 
to call up from the Speaker’s table a verbal amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. No. 720) to fix the compensation of the master 
armorer at the national armory in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the amendment be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 3, after the word him,” insert the words from and after the passage 
of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the amend- 
ment is before the House. 

The amendment of the Senate was concurred in. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. ROBESON. I rise to a privileged motion. I move that the 
Honse insist on its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to 
the naval appropriation bill, and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 


The motion was to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sprains as managers of said confer- 
ence on the part of the House Mr. ROBESON, Mr. KETCHAM, and Mr. 
ATKINS. 


STATIONERY FOR SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANTS. 


Mr. CALKINS. I rise to what I deem to be a privileged matter, 
and submit the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. It is in 
the nature of instructions to the Clerk of the House: 

Resolved, That the successful contestants for seats in the House are entitled to 
stationery allowance for the Congress in which they may be seated. 

Mr. CALKINS. It is a mere direction to the clerk, who claims, 
without such direction, contestants who have been successful are 
not entitled to their allowance of stationery. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The reading of that resolution was not heard dis- 
tinetly and I ask that it be read again. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. CALKINS. It is a mere direction to the Clerk that they are 
entitled to it. The Clerk desires some direction in the matter from 
the House, as I understand it. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. CALKINS moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSLNESS. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for, which is the call 
of committees under the new rule. The pending bill is Senate bill 
No. 171, in relation to certain fees allowed registers and receivers. 
At the expiration of the hour yesterday the bill had been read. It 
is still open to objection. 

Mr. PAGE. When the House adjourned it had completed the read- 
ing of the President’s veto message. 

Tue SPEAKER. The Chair does not think this hour having been 
entered on can be interrupted. 

Mr. PAGE. But I rose before the hour had been entered on to a 
question of the highest privilege. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEIRCE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (H. R. No, 280) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan tents to the Washington Light Infantry Corps; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2402) to quiet title to certain land in Washington, 
District of Columbia; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4460) to authorize the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a suitable building for the United States district court, 
post-office, and other Government offices at the city of Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania ; 

A bill (II. R. No. 5222) to restore the Fort Benton military reserva- 
tion to the public domain, and for other purposes; 

Joint resolution (S. R. No. 90) making an appropriation to defray 
the expense of printing the memorial cards to accompany the addi- 
tional numbers heretofore ordered of the memorial address on the 
late President Garfield; 

A bill (S. No. 50) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to dis- 
pose of certain lands adjacent to the town of Pendleton, in the State 
of Oregon, belonging to the Umatilla Indian reservation, and for 
other purposes; 

A bill (8. No. 

A bill (8. No. 

A bill 8. No. 

A bill (S. No. 


70) granting a pension to Sarah Hayne; 

1283 for the relief of G. W. Thompson and others; 
138) for the relief of James Burke; 

340) granting a pension to Erastus Crippen ; 
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A bill (8. No. 346) to provide for the disposition of the Fort Larned 
mili reservation ; 

A bill (S. No. 354) for the relief of Mrs. Caroline Mott, administra- 
trix of the estate of Danford Mott; 

A bill (S. No. 356) for the relief of the widow of George W. Flood; 

A bill (S. No. 412) for the relief of Joab Spencer and James R. 


Mead 

A bill (S. No. 547) granting a pension to E. G. Hoffman, late a 
8 in the One hundred and sixty-fifth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteers ; 
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A bill (S. No. 703) grantiug a pension to Sarah Shea; 
A bill (S. No. 997) forthe relief of Ella Carroll, formerly Ella Long; 
i . 1170) granting a pension to Jane S. Taplin; 
S. No. 1264) to increase the pension of Joseph N. Abbey; 
. 1437) granting a pension to Amos Chapman; 
. 1680) granting a pension to Ann Leddy; 
. 1796) for the relief of Elizabeth H. Spotts; 
. No. 1925) granting a pension to Ann Elizabeth Rodgers; 
. No. 1959) granting the right of way to the Arizona 
Southern Railroad Company through the Papago Indian reservation, 
in Arizona; 
A bill (8. No. 2026) granting a pension to Mary E. Matthews; and 
A bill (S. No. 2089) granting a pension to Caroline French. 


VETO MESSAGE—RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PAGE. Iam unanimously instructed by the Committee on 
Commerce to move to take up the river and harbor appropriation 
bill, with the President’s veto message relating thereto, and to move 
that the bill do pass notwithstanding the President’s objections. 

Mr. COX, of New York. On that motion I call for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. PAGE. I call for the previous question on my motion. 

The SPEAKER. There is no occasion for calling for the yeas and 
nays. The form of the vote is well settled. The question will be, 
Will the House, on reconsideration, agree to pass the bill? 

Mr. PAGE. And on that I call for the previous question. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Is the question debatable? 

Mr. KASSON. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to make a motion to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Commerce with the following instruetions—— 

Mr. PAGE. Is that in order? 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 
resume their seats. 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. PAGE. The gentleman from Iowa has not the floor to offer 
that resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman from Iowa 
to rise to a 8 inquiry, whereupon he offered, after hav- 
ing obtained the floor, a motion to refer with instructions. 

Ir. KASSON. No, sir; my object is to learn from the Speaker 
whether this motion, in the present status of this case, is now in or- 
der. That, of course, must be first determined. My parliamentary 
inquiry is whether it is not in order under our rules to move to refer 
the bill? And I have something to say to show why such a motion 
should be in order to refer with the instructions which I have sent to 
the desk. That was the point of my inquiry. 

Mr. PAGE. I do not know how the gentleman from Iowa can take 
me off the floor to make such a motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California was on the floor 
and had moved the previous question. The Chair thinks a motion 
to refer, if the gentleman from Iowa had obtained the floor in time 
for that purpose, would have been in order, but not a motion to re- 
fer with instructions. The motion to refer without instructions the 
message of the President and the bill, or either, the Chair thinks, 
would have been in order. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Is that motion debatable? 

The SPEAKER. It is not, because that motion is not now pend- 


Gentlemen will 


ing. 

Nir. KASSON. Will the Chair allow me to say oue word on the 
point of order? I find there are abundant precedents for this prop- 
osition. 

Mr. PAGE. Ido not yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KASSON. Iam entitled to be heard on the point of order, 

Mr. PAGE. The point of order has already been decided. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from Iowa 
on the point of order, 

Mr. KASSON. Gentlemen may as well listen to what I have to 
say on the point of order. I refer the Speaker to page 363 of the 
Digest. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair does not hold a motion to refer is not in 
order. The Chair only holdssuch a motion must come in in its place. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Where is that place? 

Mr. KASSON. One motion to refer with or without instructions 
is in order pending the motion for the previous question on the 
passage. 

Mr. PAGE. I submit that I was on the floor and was recognized 
by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that. 
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Mr. PAGE. LIhavecalled up the bill, with the President's message, 
and moved the previous question. 

Mr. KASSON. And I make the point of order that my motion to 
refer is in order prior to the vote on the passage, and on that I ask 
to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is no difficulty about this. 
The gentleman from California, having been recognized to demand 
the previous question on the reconsideration of the bill, is entitled to 
have the judgment of the House on that proposition first. The Chair 
does not hold a motion to refer would be out of order if the gentle- 
man from Iowa had taken the floor before the demand for the previ- 


ous question was panting 
Mr. KASSON. I took the floor, but the Chair, according to cns- 


tom, recognized the gentleman from California. But I wish still to 
ask the Speaker to listen to me on the point I make. 
Mr. POUND. I wish to know if there is any dispute between the 


gentleman from Iowa and the Chair on this point 

Mr. KASSON. I think I have the right to interpose, pending the 
motion for the previous question, a motion to refer. 

Mr. ATKINS. I rise to make a parliamentary i quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can only hear one gentleman at a time. 

Mr. KASSON. On page 363 it is stated as being within the power 
of the House— 

To proceed to the reconsideration of the bill or to postpone its consideration for 
a future day; but not where less than a quorum is present. A veto message and 
a bill may be referred, or the message alone, and the bill may be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. ‘There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. KASSON. Now, under our other rule, pending a motion for 
the previons question, one motion to refer may be entertained. I 
will turn to the rule unless the Speaker recollects it, 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Rule XVII seems to cover 
that point. 

Mr. KASSON. If the motion is not in order until after the previous 
question is seconded, then I would like to offer at that time a motion 
to refer with instructions, under Rule XVII. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not clear that Rule XVII applies 
in such a case as this, On the ordinary p. of a bill a motion 
to refer with or without instructions is in order pending the demand 
for the previous question or after the previous question is ordered. 
But the question still arises whether that rule applies to a case 
like this, where the House is ö the question of again 
Passing a bill which has already been passed. 

Mr. KASSON. The motion to refer is stated as one of the motions 
in order on the consideration of a veto messa; I desire to save all 
the rights under the rules, for the purpose of availing myself of the 
right to submit the motion to refer; and therefore, pending the de- 
mand for the povos question, I interrupted the proceeding for the 
purpose of submitting the motion in order to lose no right. There 
must be a time when the motion to refer is in order; and if it is in 
order pending the demand for the previous question on the passage 
of any bill, then now is the time to submit that motion. 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to say one word in mse to the gentle- 
man from Iowa in regard to the rule to which he refers. The gen- 
tleman does not read the whole of 3 describing the order 
of proceeding which occurs in a contingency like this. 

Whenever a bill is returned to the House with the objections of the President 
itis usual to have the message containing his objections immediately read, and 
for the House to proceed to the considera’ of the bill— 

That is the first thing which is prescribed by the rule, and thatis 
7 motion submitted by the gentleman from California, (Mr. 

AGE J— i 
or to postpone its consideration for a future day, but not where less than a quoram 
is present. 

So that it will be seen—— 

Mr. KASSON. Read the next clause. 

Mr. REAGAN. I will do so. 

The veto message and a bill may be referred, or the message alone, and the bill 
may be laid on the table. 

But the motion to refer wonld have to be made, in order to be in 
order, before the motion is submitted to proceed to the reconsidera- 
tion of the bill and the demand for the previous question on that 
motion. The motion of the gentleman from Iowa would have been 
in order if he had had the floor; but he did not obtain the floor and 
move it until the previous question had been demanded on the first 


proceeding in order. 
Mr. KASSON. If the gentleman will read the first clause of the 


Constitution, under the head of veto, he will find that reconsidera- 
tion under the Constitution means debate; and the proposition of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] is a proposition to cut off 
all debate. I desire to be heard, and so do many others, on this im- 
portant question of appropriating $18,000,000 for this purpose; yes, 
nearly $19,000,000. 

Mr. PAGE. I understand that the Chair has practically decided 
the point of order. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. TUCKER, I desire to ask a question of the gentleman from 
Iowa, Ga KASSON. ] 

Mr. KASSON. Certainly. 
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Mr. TUCKER. It is whether the instructions which the gentle- 
man moves look to any change in the character of the bill which has 
been vetoed by the President? 

Mr. KASSON. The instructions which I shall move, if it shall be 
decided in order, look to a reduction or limitation of the amounts 
appropriated by the bill. 

Ar. TUCKER. Then that must be out of order, because we are 
entitled to vote upon the bill which went to the President and which 
was vetoed by him. 

Mr. KASSON. But this is a motion to refer. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, but with instructions to change the bill, 

Mr. COX, of New York. There ought to be some settled rule about 
vetoes and our conduct with respect to them. 

A MEMBER. There is. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The rules are explicit on the subject. I 
cannot see how, if a vote be taken on the motion of my friend from 
California [Mr. PAGE] and the bill is passed in spite of the veto 
message, I cannot see how any motion for reference can be made 
after that. How can it be made after the bill be passed? Hence 
it is absolutely indispensable, under the rule which provides that a 
veto message and bill may be referred—when? Why certainly at 
the time when a reference would be useful, when a consideration of 
the question may be had, and that is just the object of the gentle- 
man from Iowa, Lr. Kasson.] If the gentleman from California 
(Mr. PAGE] shall be sustained in his claim that he now has the right 
to move the 27175 of the bill and to call the previous question 
upon it, and the bill shall be passed by a two-thirds vote, where then 
is my friend from Iowa? 

Mr. KASSON. Where is the consideration ? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Where is the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KASSON. The question being on the passage of the bill, by 
Rule XVII the motion to refer is clearly in order. 

Mr. PAGE. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PAGE. Would it be in order, after the previous question shall 
have been ordered, for the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] then 
to inte his motion to commit? 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair does not feel called upon to decide that 
question until it arises. 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to be heard on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBESON. It seems to me that this is a very plain question. 
This bill has come back to us disapproved by the President. We are 
now to vote upon it, not as an original proposition under our rules, 
subject to amendment, but as a proposition under the Constitution, 
which has brought this bill back to us for reconsideration, either to 
pass it over the veto or to fail to pass it. We cannot refer it with 
instructions, because no matter how we may instruct the committee 
the bill cannot be changed. We cannot pass a bill overa veto with 
an amendment. Wecannot concur with the President with an amend- 
ment; nor can we disagree with the President with an amendment. 
The question upon the passage of the bill, notwithstanding the veto, 
comes squarely before us; and while it may be proper to refer the 
bill in order that the House may be informed by its committee as to 
what action ought to be taken upon the question of passage or non- 
passage, yet the question cannot be presented otherwise than as the 
Constitution presents it—squarely, whether the bill shall be repassed 
in spite of the President's objections. Therefore instructions to the 
committee are out of order. 

Mr, KASSON. One word in reply to the gentleman from New 
Jersey, [Mr. ROBESON.] We have repeatedly received veto messages 
which have never been acted upon; there is one such now on our 
table. I regard this motion to refer the bill as appropriate under 
the rules prior to final action by the House upon the bill. If the 
committee should not report in favor of repassing the vetoed bill, 
but should report an original bill, being the bill as referred with some 
moditications satisfactory to them, that might be passed upon the 
recommendation of the committee as an original bill, and the main 
question npon the vetoed bill might never arise in the Honse, as some- 
times has happened in reference to other bills vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. But, sir, I will simplify the question by merely moving that 
the bill be referred. 

Mr. COX, of New York. That is better. 

Mr. KASSON. This will leave the matter free from all embarrass- 
ment, though I still believe that under Rule XVII I have the right 
to move to refer the bill with instructions. 

Mr, CALKINS. Mr. Speaker, I think it immaterial, so far as this 
bill is concerned, what the ruling of the Chair may be; thequestion 
is only important as it may affect the orderly proceeding of the House. 
Rule XVII was designed clearly to include only bills and resolutions 
originating in the Senate or the House which come up for action in 
the first instance. It does not include bills returned by the Pres- 
ident with a veto. No person, in my judgment, can read the rule 
without coming to this conclusion. Therule, after stating the effect 
of the previous question, says: 

The previous question may be asked and ordered upon a single motion, a series 
of mo allowable ander the rules, or an amendment or amendments, or may be 
made to embrace all authorized motions or amendments and include the bill to its 
engrossment and re and then, on renewal and second of said motion, to 
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This bill cannot be amended; it is impossible to amend the bill 
now. The only motions in order are to refer the message and bill, 
to table the message and bill, or to refer the one and table the other. 
The rule referred to does not enlarge our right in this respect. When 
a bill is accompanied by a veto m it is not within the terms 
of Rule XVII, and if the motion to refer is in order it is so not by 
virtue of Rule XVII, but by reason of some other rule or practice, 
and I am not acquainted with any such rule or practice. Rule XVII 
not applying to cases of this kind, the motion of the gentleman from 
Iowa cannot be in order after the gentleman from California has 
demanded the previous question. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I desire to be heard a moment 
upon the point of order. It seems to me there is no difficulty in this 
question. The gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] called up for 
consideration the veto message of the President ; and upon the ques- 
tion whether the bill shall pass notwithstanding the President’s 
objections the gentleman demanded the previous question. That 
was done for the very purpose of cutting off debate, or a motion to 
amend, or any other motion. Clearly the motion of the gentleman 
from California was in order. The motion of the gentleman from 
Iowa, it seems to me, cannot be entertained to take the gentleman 
from California off the floor. The first question is upon the motion 
of the gentleman from California, This matter is entirely within 
the control of the House. If the House should vote down the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from California for the pra na question, then 
the motion of the gentleman from Iowa to refer will certainly be in 
order; but it seems to me that motion is not in order at this time. 

Mr. KASSON. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows] that there was on my part no attempt to take the gen- 
tleman from California from the floor. That gentleman having 
moved the previous question, I, under Rule XVII, made my motion, 
the question being open the passage of the bill, and Rule XVII mak- 
ing no exception with reference to this particular case. 

Lr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. . Speaker, it isimportant as 
a matter of correct practice that this question should be properly 
decided. It has been very truly said that the determination of the 
question is finally in the hands of the House; but the Speaker of 
course desires to rule properly apon it, that the House may reach a 
conclusion by a correct course. The House can of course sustain the 
demand for the previous question if it so desires, and can vote down 
the motion to refer. If the friends of the bill in its present form 
have a sufficient number of votes, it does not matter in the final result 
what order of proceeding may be pursued. But let us see what is 
the correct practice. Undoubtedly the motion to refer the message 
of the President to a committee would be in order unless the gentle- 
man from California by taking the floor acquired a prior right to recog- 
nition. He certainly had that right, as I submit, unless it is quali- 
fied by Rule XVII. Shesimple question is whether Rule XVII in the 
last portion of the first clause meets this case. There need be no 

itation about the question, because whatever result may meet the 
wishes of the House can readily be reached, whatever the ruling upon 
this question may be. 

But let us see what harm will be done by following the rule strictly. 
And it seems to me the rule allows the motion to refer, the gentle- 
man having modified it to remove the objection the gentleman from 
New Jersey made. I am not ing whether that objection was a 
sound one or not. But the provision in the last clause of the ruleis 
that pending the demand for the previous question or after the pre- 
vious question is ordered on the passage of a bill, it shall be in order 
to make the motion to refer. Now, what is the question the Speaker 
proposes to submit to the House? Shall this bill pass notwithstand- 
ing the objection of the President? Therefore the bill is to be put 
on its passage. Now, the gentleman from California says on that 
question of passage, “I demand the previous question.” Pending 
that demand on the passage of the bill within that portion of the 
Rule XVII I have cited, it is plainly in order the gentleman from 
Iowa or any other gentleman may make the motion to refer. That 
is all the question we have now to discuss. 

When my friend from Indiana says the language of Rule XVII 
excludes this question of a veto, I reply that it does not in terms, 
because it does not say anything about it; nor indeed does it in 
e f the bill, to hether th 

t is pro in e passage of the bi say whether the 
House = refer it to the ped nacre. 2 for further . It 
is in order under Rule XVII to refer. This House has already re- 
ferred one bill, notably the steamship bill, and it has never come back 
from the committee; but the committee reported another bill and the 
House passed it. It has passed both branches, 

Mr. CALKINS. Ifthe gentleman’s position is correct, it proves 
under this rule you may refer this bill and the accompanying mes- 
sage with instructions, because you cannot eliminate part of the rule 
from operation and say the residue shall be effective. Let me read 
in the presence of the gentleman from Massachusetts what the rule 
does say. It provides that it shall be in order, pending the motion 
for or after the previous question shall have been ordered on its 
passage, for the Speaker to entertain and submit a motion to com- 
mit, with or without instructions, to a standing or select commit- 
tee. : 
Now, if it comes within that rule, then it is in order to commit this 
Dill and the veto message with or without instructions. You can- 


not eliminate a part of the rule and say it does not operate, but 
when you appeal to it as operating in this case you must take the 
whole rule. If it is in order at all, then it is in order to commit this 
bill and veto message with or without instructions. To say that it 
is in order to commit it without instructions and not with instruc- 
tions is to say it does not fall within that rule at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. All right; I go right along 
with my friend from Indiana and answer him. The motion to com- 
mit is the motion to refer, and there is no difference between them, 
and there need be no argument about that. He says the first prop- 
osition might be sound, except that it is connected with another which 
seems to him objectionable. But the difficulty is only apparent, not 
real, for I hold that the motion to commit with instructions is en- 
tirely in order. 

I might go on to support that statement, but it is not of any use at 
this time except as an illustration; but I say it enforces my position. 
I say it is in order for this House to refer or commit that bill with- 
out instructions to the committee, and it is no sufficient answer 
that the committee may bring in another bill, as the House has dis- 
posed of this bill by sending it to the committee. 

Mr. CALKINS. I ask the gentleman how we can ever get adirect 
vote on a bill which has been vetoed under his construction of the 
rule? We would not get to a direct vote on it all. We would get 
to a direct vote on the motion to commit orto refer with instructions, 
but not on the bill. Now, the rule says that these motions may be 
made in all stages of a bill, even to the engrossment. If the rule 
refers at all it refers in all its parts and must be so construed. 

Mr. HASKELL. On page 363 of the Manual is a line of procedure 
on vetoed bills which is complete and full, and on that page, under 
the heading of ‘‘ vetoed bills,” it is distinctly recognized that the 
veto message is debatable, that it is referable, that it may-be laid 
on the table; and it is just as distinctly stated it cannot be amended 
as a vetoed bill and the vote on it cannot be reconsidered, and those 
are the only two motions barred ont under the practice. The prop- 
osition before the House now is on that veto message. A simple 
motion to refer, on page 363 of the Manual, is ruled in 5 
in order by numerous precedents, and cannot be possibly contro- 
verted. Without discussing Rule XVII at all, there is the Manual 
and there is your line of action, clear and clean and perfect. As has 
been distinctly stated, if you give the floor to the member in charge 
of the bill by courtesy, and recognize him to handle it and move the 
previous question, then all these succeeding motions would be ruled 
out of order—you take it off the floor, you take it from the power of 
the House to move the subsidiary motions, and hence that practice 
has grown up a clear and clean practice. You can refer that bill, 
gon can lay it on the table, you can refer the message, you can lay 
1 71 bill and message on the table, or you can vote directly on the 

ill. 

Mr. KENNA. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. HASKELL. There is no ponor of amending a vetoed bill. 
There is no power to reconsider the vote on the p: of a vetoed 
bill. But otherwise this bill is precisely like any eee bill. It is 
now upon its final passage under the Constitution of the United 
States; and every motion but the one to reconsider the vote on the 
passage and the motion to amend—every other motion is just as 
much in order on this bill as it isupon any bill that can be brought 
before the House. 

Mr. ATKINS rose. 

Mr. KENNA. Will the gentleman from Kansas allow me to ask 
him a question ? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] is 
recognized. 

Mr. ATKINS. I simply desire to have read at the Clerk’s desk a 
paragraph from article 1, section 7, of the Constitution, if it be not 
amiss to have it read upon this floor; or I will read it myself: 

Every bill which shall have d the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate, shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President of the United 
States; if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with bis objec- 
tions to that House in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections 
at large on their Journal, and proceed to reconsider it. Ifafter such reconsider- 
ation two-thirds of that House shall agree ed) are the bill, it shall be sent, 
with the objections, to the other N by which it shall likewise be recon 
and if approved by two-thirds of that House, it shall become a law. 

It seems to me that the only thing that is n to do is now 
to proceed to vote whether or not this bill shall become the law or 
whether it shall fall. 

Mr. KASSON. Is it not “reconsideration” to refer it? 

Mr. REAGAN. The right to debate covers any bill that comes be- 
fore the House, qualified by the right of the House to order the pre- 
vious question. There is no measure that can come before the House 
upon which the previous question does not cut off debate. And to 
insist that the right to consider involves the right to debate, so as to 
preclude the call of the previous question, is to assume that this 
case is exceptional to rules, and takes from the House the power to 
direct its own business under the rules of the House. 

The river and harbor bills have often come here on motions of the 
committee to suspend the rules and pass them. But never with ref- 
erence to one of them I am not speaking of veto messages, but that 
does not change the case—never in the case of one of them was a 
motion made or sustained to su e the motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill by referring the bill with or without instruc- 
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tions, because under the ordinary rules of the House the motion to 
suspend the rules on a pending question precludes debate and pre- 
cludes other motions except in certain cases specially provided for. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to dispose of this question. 
Since the inquiry was first made whether it would be in order to 
move to refer, and since the motion which the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Kasson] proposed to make was sent to the Clerk, the Chair 
understands the gentleman from Iowa to have withdrawn that part 
of his motion which included instructions to the committee. Clearly 
that would be out of order. The House could not instruct the com- 
mittee to report the bill back with amendments, as it is a bill which 
the House itself could not amend when it was being considered. 
What the House cannot do itself it cannot instruct a committee to do. 

This bill comes back to the House by reason of the veto message 
of the President of the United States, and under the Constitution, 
paragraph 2, section 7, article 2, the House must proceed to recon- 
sider it. That does not necessarily mean that the House may debate 
it. N may be voting on it; and perhaps that was all 
that was intended by the language of the Constitution. The Chair 
would not intimate that if the House desires, it may not debate; but 
reconsideration might be had by simply voting on the bill. 

It is settled, the Chair thinks, by the practice, that a motion to 
refer—a simple motion to refer—to a committee may be entertained. 
But the Chair thinks that that motion to refer must come in at the 
proper time. It is the first duty of the House, under the Constitu- 
tion, as the Chair interprets its language, to reconsider and proceed 
to vote upon the vetoed bill. If the House chooses, by ordering 
the previous question, to cut of debate upon this matter of recon- 
sideration, that is within the power of the House. If the House 
does not order the previous question, the Chair would hold that a 
motion to refer would be in order. It is claimed that under Rule 
XVII of the House the motion to refer, being, as the Chair holds, 
equivalent to a motion to commit, is in order. The Chair does not 
think so. Rule XVII speaks entirely of proceedings governing the 
ordinary passage of the bill. If the whole rule is read it will appear 
that a motion for the previous 2 is made, first, upon the en- 
er and third reading of the bill. Then that having ex- 

a 


usted itself upon the third reading of the bill, the second step is a | G 


motion for the previous question upon the passage of the same bill, 
such a bill as the House has ordered to be en and read a 
third time. This rule refers to the paragog a bill in the ordi- 
nary sense. The bill before us is at a different stage. It is a recon- 
sideration of a bill which the House and the Senate have alread. 
paeen, and for the purpose of determining whether the House wil 

y a two-thirds vote pass the bill, notwithstanding the President’s 
veto as provided by the Constitation. 

The Chair feels bound to hold that the demand for the previous 
Uh ere having been made first, must be first submitted to the House. 

f oe be voted down, the Chair will entertain a motion to refer 
the bill. 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to ask the gentleman from California if he 
intends to allow debate for the hour following the previous question ? 

Mr. PAGE. I will be frank with the gentleman from Iowa, and 
will ayi do not. 

Mr. KASSON. Then I ask for the yeas and nays on ordering the 
previous question. 

The question was taken upon ordering the yeas and nays; and 
there were 16 in the affirmative, not one-fifth. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Icall for tellers on ordering the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were not ordered ; there being 5 in the affirmative, not one- 
fifth of a quorum. 

The question was taken upon ordering the previous question; and 
upon a division there were—ayes 121, noes 8. 

Mr. BROWNE. No quorum has voted. 

pelle were ordered; and Mr. PAGE and Mr. BROWNE were ap- 
pointed. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 138, noes 19. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House on reconsidera- 
tion agree to pass the bill notwithstanding the objections of the 
President? By paragraph 2, section 7, article 1 of the Constitution 
of the United States this vote must be taken by yeas and mare 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 122, nays 59, not 
voting 108; as follows: 


YEAS—122. 
Atkins, Carpenter, Farwell, Sewell S. Hepburn, 
Barbour, C Ford, Herndon 
Bayne, Clements, Forney, Hoblitzell, 
Crapo, Fulkerson, Hoge, 
Blackburn, Cravens, Garrison, OTT, 
5 Culberson, x House, 
Bliss, Cullen, Gibson, Hubbell, 
Bowman, Davis, George R. Guenther, Jones, George W. 
Brewer, Dawes, Gunter, Jones, James K. 
Buck, De Motte, Hammond, John Kenna, 
Buckner, Deuster, Harmer, pr: a 
Burrows, Julius C. Dibrell, Harris, Benj. W. 5 
tterw. Dunn, Henry 8. Lewis, 
Cabell, Dunnell, Hasel 
Calkins, — Hatch, L 5 
Candler, Hazelton, y, 
Cannon. Evins Henderson, Manning, 


McClnre, Rice, John B. Smalls, Van Aernam, 
McCoid, Rice, Theron M. Spaulding. Van Horn, 
McLane, Rice, William W. Speer, ai 
Me. Rich, Spooner, W. 
Mills, Richardson, D. P. Stephens, Wash “ 
Oates, Ritchie, tone, Webber, 
O'Neill, Robertson, t, Welborn, 
Page, beson, Talbott, White, 
Parker, Taylor, Williams, Chas. G 
Pa; A Ross, Townsend, Amos Williams, Thomas 
Peirce, berger, Tucker, Wilson 
Phelps, Sherwin, pson, Wise, George D 
‘ound, Simonton, Urner, 
Reagan, Singleton, Otho R. Vane 
NAYS—5o. 
Anderson, Fisher, Leedom, Smith, A. Herr 
Belmont, G i Le Fevre, Springer, 
Blount, Hammond, N. J. McKinley, Si 
Briggs, Hardy, er, ‘Townshend, R. W. 
Browne, Haskell, utchler, Turner, Henry G 
Brumm, Hewitt, Abram 8. Norcross, Turner, 
Buchanan, Hill, eelle, Toer, 
Caldwell, Hiscock, dall, pdegraff, J. T. 
Campbell, Holman, Ray, U „Th. 
Colerick, Hutchins, eed, arner, 
Converse, Jacobs, Robinson, Geo. D. Whitthorne. 
Cox, Samuel 8 Jadwin, Robinson, Jas. S. Willis, 
g. m, Robinson, Wm Willits, 
9 — a ba Ketcham, Ryan, oung. 
Ermentrout, Klotz, Scales, 
NOT VOTING—108 
irene Curtin, Knott, Phister, 
Aldrich, Cutts, — 1 Prescott, 
Armfield, Darrall, Ladd, Ranney, 
Atherton, E Lindsey, Richardson, J. S 
Barr, Davis, Lowndes H. Low Russell, 
Dezendorf, Marsh, Scoville, 
Belford, Dowd, Martin, Scranton, 
Beltzhoover, Dugro, k Shackelford, 
Berry, Dwight, atson, Shultz, 
Bisbee, Farwell, Chas. B. McCook, Singleton, Jas. W 
Black, Flower, McKenzie, er, 
Bland, Frost, es, Smith, Dietrich C 
Bragg, Geddes, Money, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Burrows, Jos. H Grout, oore, Sparks, 
am Morey, Steele, 
Carlisle, Hardenbergh, Morrison, 5 
8 Morse, Thompson, P. B. 
Caswell, erbert, M ve, Thom Wm. G 
Chace, Hewitt, G. W Moulton, Valen 
Clardy, Hooker, Muldrow, Van Voorhis, 
Clark, Houk, urch. Wadsworth, 
Cobb, Hubbs, Neal, Walker, 
Cook, Humphrey, Nolan, Watson, 
Jones, Phineas Orth, West, 
1 orgensen, Pacheco, Wise, Morgan R. 
Cox, William R Joyce, Wood. amin 
Crowley, Kelley, P Wood, Walter A. 


So (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the bill was passed. 
The aw pan were announced : 
. JONES, of New Jersey, with Mr. HERBERT. 

. HEILMAN with Mr. BLAND. 
Munch with Mr. CLARK. 
. LINDSEY with Mr. Lapp. 
. HUMPHREY with Mr. BRAGG. 
. HALL with Mr. Wise of Pennsylvania. 
. HUBBS with Mr. SHACKELFORD, 
. BARR with Mr. DAVIDSON. 
Cox, of North Carolina, with Mr. Hewirt, of Alabama. 
. FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. CLarDy. 
. ORTH with Mr. SPARKS. 
. GROUT with Mr. SrocKSLAGER. 
. THOMPSON, of Iowa, with Mr. Cook. 
. WATSON with Mr. MONEY. 
. CORNELL with Mr. Down. 
. SCRANTON with Mr. BEACH. 

Mr. ALDRICH with Mr. Van Vooruis. 

Mr. Lacey with Mr. BENJAMIN Woop. 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. Conn. 

Mr. CASWELL with Mr. MOULTON. 

Mr. McCoox with Mr. Bertznoover; if present, Mr. McCoox 
would vote „no.“ 
r. CHACE with Mr. SCOVILLE. 
Moon with Mr. Matson. 
Mr. Situ, of Ilinois, with Mr. Morse. 
Mr. PETTIBONE with Mr. ATHERTON. 
. Houx with Mr. Swurn of Illinois. 
. NEAL with Mr. GEDDES. 
. Morrison with Mr. KELLEY. 
. ARMFIELD with Mr. MULDROW. 
Corrs with Mr. CARLISLE. 
. DwiGcut with Mr. NOLAN. 
. DEZENDORF with Mr. HaARDENBERGH. 
. JADWIN with Mr. ERMENTROUT. 
. THOMAS with Mr. CURTIN. 
. DARRALL with Mr. THOMPSON of Kentucky. 
Low with Mr. MCKENZIE. 
. Mason with Mr. COVINGTON. 
. SHULTZ with Mr. MARTIN. 
Mr. Davis of Missouri with Mr. VALENTINE. 
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Mr. FLOWER with Mr, SKINNER. 

Mr. PHISTER with Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. 

Mr. Knorr with Mr. HOOKER. 

Mr. CROWLEY with Mr. AIKEN. ` 

Mr. Cassipy with Mr. FROST. 

Mr. Prescott with Mr. PACHECO. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Ohio, My colleague [Mr. Morey] is absent 
on account of illness, and I believe he is paired; if present, he would 
vote “no.” 

Mr. PRESCOTT. On this question I am paired with Governor 
Pacueco, of California; if present, he would vote“ ay,” and I would 
vote “no.” . 

Mr. THOMAS. On this question I am paired with Governor CUR- 
TIN, of Pennsylvania; if he were present, I should vote “ay.” 

Mr. KNOTT. On this question I am paired with General HOOKER, 
of Mississippi. If General HOOKER were present, he would vote 
“ay” and I would vote “no,” 

Mr. SPEER. Ihave a general pair with Mr. RUSSELL, of Massa- 
chusetts ; but having been informed by his colleague that if present 
he would vote“ ay,” Ihave therefore voted. 

Mr. CASSIDY. Iam paired with the gentleman from Missouri, 
(Mr. Frost.] If he were here I understand he would vote for the 
bill, and I should vote against it. 

Mr. McLANE. I desire to state that the gentleman from Dela- 
ware, Mr. MARTIN, is paired with Mr. SnuLrz, of Pennsylvania; 
if present, Mr. MARTIN would vote “ay.” Ihave been requested to 
state further that my colleague, Mr. COVINGTON, is paired with Mr. 
Mason, of New York; if present, my colleague would vote “ ay.” 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, the Clerk announced me as 
being paired. I was paired yesterday during my absence. 

The SPEAKER. Has notice been given to the Clerk of the ter- 
mination of the pair? 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER. I do not know; but I have voted on this 
question with the understanding that the pair terminated yesterday. 

Mr, MANNING. I desireto say that my colleague, Mr. MULDROw, 
is paired with the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. ARMFIELD; 
my colleague, Mr. MONEY, with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Watson; and my colleague, Mr, Hooker, with the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, Mr. KNForr. My three colleagues, if present, 
would vote “ ay.” 

The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 122, the nays 59, 
Two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the bill has passed not- 
withstanding the objections of the President. In accordance with 
the provision of the Constitution the bill as thus repassed will be 
sent, with the President's message, to the Senate. [Applause.] 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED, 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a joint 
resolution of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 178) authorizing and requiring the 
Secretary of War to deliver to the One Hundred and Eighth Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry Association the blue regimental flag which belonged 
to the said regiment, and which is now in the custody of the Secre- 
tary of War. 

FEES OF REGISTERS AND RECEIVERS. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is now the consideration of 
business for one hour under the special rule. The hour begins at 
fifteen minutes before one o’clock. When this hour expired yester- 
day the House was considering the bill (S. No. 171) in relation to 
certain fees allowed registers and receivers, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, do., That the fees allowed registers and receivers for testimony 


pon appli 
grams of townships in their tive districts, showing what lands are vacant 
and what lands are taken, and shail 
from the pasty obtaining said plat or di 
by the Commissioner of the General Land Office; and said officers shall, upon ap- 
plication by the propor State or Territorial authorities, furnish, for th 
of taxation, a list of all i 


compensation of said officers. 


Mr. STRAIT. I ask that the report be read; and I hope the House 
will be in order and listen to the ing. 
The Clerk proceeded to read the report, which is as follows: 


The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 835) 
regulating fees allowed to registers and receivers of land offices, beg leave to report 
the same back and recommend its porse. 

Formerly the registers and receivers had only to reduce the testimony offered 
in contested cases to writing and forward it to the Commissioner of. the General 
Land Ofice for his decision, accompanied by an informal recommendation as to the 
merits of the case, 

The rules of practice of the General Land Office, approved December 20, 1880, 
required the registers and receivers, in addition to the above duties in such cases, 
to enter all objections made, exceptions taken, and prayers offered, to entertain 
and determine all motions for continuances—the taking of depositions to be read 
at the trial, issuing the commissions for taking the same, in conformity to the spe- 
cific rules of the Department. 


Upon the trial of all cases the ters and receivers are personally required 


to see that all the facts within the knowledge of the witnesses. uisite to a cor- 
rect conclusion of the samo be developed in compliance with specific rules of the 


Department as to the status of the Jand involved. nature, extent, and value of all 
improvements, when and by whom made, date of settlement, and steps taken to 
e and secure the claim, and to pass judicially upon all of the same. 
The effects of these rules is to construct of the registers and receivers a court 
of record, and pr 5 of these officers the duties of judges and clerks without 
providing any additional compensation for the additional duties and responsibili- 


es. 

Exhibits of the occupied lands are n for the pw of le the 
taxes by the State or Territorial OOE aad cannot soa y be — vend 
any other source. 

ists and plats of the 8 and unoccupied lands are valuable to prospectors 
and caer greatly cheapen the expenses and reduce the liability of error 
in making their selections of land for entry. 

The registers and receivers are not required by law or rule to supply either the 
exhibits or pets, and the effects of the law as now construed by the General Land 
Office, which requires these officers to account for these fees in determining their 
maximum, is . encumber yn local isan 33 on — e zm the 3 y 
assessors for the of levyin: e es, and on the other it deprives the set- 
tler of the benefits of the plats. = é * 

This labor is wholly outside of the legitimate duties of the local land offices, and 
the amount stated in the bill as compensation therefor is intended to be the first 
cost of producing these exhibits and plats, which the public are anxions to obtain 
and willing to pay for. 

If the law or rules required this class of work to be done free of any charge, there 
could be little else attended to in the offices, and it is clearly impracticable to give 
peel ponpe free access to the records for the purpose of making these said exhibits 
an 


plats. > 

The following extract is taken from Senate Report No. 245, second session Forty- 
sixth Congress, relating to this subject: 

In his annual re for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1878, the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office makes the following recommendation, (pages 114, 115 :) 

Prior to the last fiscal year the joint fees allowed registers and receivers for 
pry testimony to writlog in establishing pre-emption, homestead, and min- 
eral He ts were not to be accounted for by the receiver of public moneys. 
On July 9, 1877, this ce, after careful consideration, decided that, under the law 
as it now stands, these fees should be accounted for as other fees and commissions. 
* * * The services for which these moneys are received are over and above the 
ordinary duties of registers and receivers. The performance thereof involves per- 
sonal labor, and frequently requires clerical assistance to be employed by the offi- 
cers for the pu Under said instruction registers and Peeters employed 
the necessary clerical force, and paid therefor out of the fees authorized to be 
received for reducing testimony to writing. 

“ t In July, 1877, an order was issued by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office aed registers and receivers to report monthly thereafter the amount 
of fees received from said service, but no order to pay over the same until Febru- 
ary, 1879, when an order was issued requiring the payment of all fees received for 
such service subsequent to July 1, 1877, in all cases when by including these fees 
the maximum compensation was ex ed. 

„The Commissioner of the General Land Office evidently regards the literal 
interpretation he feels compelled to give the lawas a hardship. And the moneys 
are to be viewed in the nature of expenses incident to the prosecution of the claims, 
rather than fees. We re; itas a hardship to compel the district officers to 
charge up the same against their maximum compensation, and recommend legis- 
lation to relieve them therefrom.““ 

The object of the present bill is to make the law conform to the construction 
given to the act of March 21, 1864, from its passage to July 1. 1877. And the com- 
mittee recommend its passage. 


Before the reading of the report was concluded, five minutes hay- 
ing expired, 
„ said: Is there objection to the consideration of 

is bi 

Mr. STRAIT. I hope there will be no objection. 

The question being taken on the consideration of the bill, six 
members objected. : 

The SPEAKER. The bill isnot before the House. 


NEW YORK INDIAN LANDS IN KANSAS. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs being called, 

Mr. HASKELL said: I am directed by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs to ask the consideration of the bill 15 R. No. 406) to pro- 
vide for the sale of certain New York Indian lands in Kansas. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That those pen being heads of families or sin- 
gle persons over twenty-one years of ago, who bave made settlement and improve- 
ment upon, and are bona claimants and occupants of, either in person or b 
tenant, the lands in Kansas which were allotted to certain New York Indians, an 
for which certificates of allotment, dated the 14th day of September, 1860, for three 
hundred and twenty acres of land each, were issued to thirty-two of said Indians, 
shall be, and hereby are, authorized and permitted to enter and purchase at the 
1 land office, at any time within one year from the passage of this act, said 

s so occupied by them, in tracts not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres, 
according to the Government surveys, at not less than $3 per acre, payment to be 
made in annual installments, one-third at date of KEY: one-third at the end 
of one year from date of entry, and the ce in two years from date of entry, 

th interest on said amounts respectively from date of entry at 6 per cent. per 
annum; and the moneys arising from such sales shall be 1 into the Treasury 
of the United States, in trust for, and to be paid to, said Indians respectively to 
whom said certificates were issued, or to their heirs, apon satisfactory proof of 
their identity to the Secretary of the Interior, at any time within tive years from 
the passage of this act; and in case such proof is not made within the time speci- 
fied, then the proceeds of such sale, or so much thereof as shall not have been paid 
under the provisions of this act, shall become a part of the public moneys of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. That any lands not entered by such settlers at the expiration of one year 
from the ge of this act shall be offered at public sale in the usual manner, at 
not less than $3 per acre, notice of said sale to be given by public advertisement 
of not less than t days; and any tract or tracts not then sold, together with 
such tracts as have heretofore been or may hereafter be entered, and wherein de- 
fanlt has been made in the payment of any portion of the purchase-money, or the 
interest thereon, as herein or heretofore vided, shall be thereafter subject to 
private entry at the appraised value of said tracts. 


Mr. SCALES. I object to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. HASKELL. There is a minority report, recommending an 
amendment with reference to the price per acre which shall be charged 
for these lands. I desire to offer that amendment; and if the amend- 
ment be a to there is no difference of opinion in the committee. 

Mr. B YCHARD. I have the amendment prepared. 
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Mr. SCALES. Iam afraid the amendment may not be adopted. 
Is the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] willing to accept it ? 

Mr. SKELL. I would rather accept the amendment than have 
the bill defeated. With this amendment the bill is not objected to 
by any member of the committee. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It seems to me this is too important a bill to be 
considered in this way. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will say to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HOLMAN] that the amendment which I have i embodies 
the views of the minority of the committee, and that there is no ob- 
jection on the part of any member of the committee to the passage 
of the bill provided this amendment be adopted. 

Mr. HOL It seems to me it is too late in the session to be 
passing bills of this kind. 

The question being taken on the consideration of the bill, four 
members objected. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is not before the House. 

HALL OF RECORDS, WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds being called, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER said: By instruction of the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds I ask the consideration of Senate 
bill No. 817, making appropriation for the purchase of ground and 
the erection thereon, in the city of Washington, of a building to be 
used as a hall of records, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it £c., That the sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated for the of a site near the 
War De ent and erection thereon of a brick and metal fire-proof building, to 


be used for the safe-keeping of records of the executive and legislative depart- 
ments not required in the present executive or legislative offices for constant ref- 
erence, as recommended by the Sec: of War in his annual ets of 1879 and 
1880; said building to be erected according to prepared by the ermas- 
ter-General and heretofore submitted, under his supervision and tion. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I desire to be heard for five minutes in 


occupying valuable and costly space, which is demanded for clerical 


pared for it. It has passed 
mously reported favorably by the committee of the House. It has 
been indorsed by every public man I have talked with in the city of 
Washington. It will accommodate records aud papers from all the 
Departments, securely housed and conveniently arranged. Its esti- 
mated cost is only $200,000. As I have said, it proposes to put up a 
cheap building, but perfectly fire-proof, on a cheap piece of ground, 
connected by telephone with every Department, in which can be 
stored all these valuable records which are now exposed to destruc- 
tion by fire, and which could not be W if Jost, of necessity en- 
tailing t loss to the Government, The Quartermaster-General’s 
Office alone in 1878 and 1879 had 24,000 claims pending, involving 
$13,000,000, and the Quartermaster-General at that time urged Con- 
gress to make some provision by which these records and valuable 
vouchers could be protected from casualty of fire, such as occurred 
in the Interior Department only a year or two . This buildin 
will cover a large square of ground; it will be 305 by 540 feet; it wi 
be of brick and iron; it will have in each room stone floors and iron 
ceilings; the interior partition-walls will be solid and of brick; it 
will have 1,750,000 cubic feet of storage space, and will not cost more 
than $200,000, which will be eleven and one-half cents a cubic foot 
for space which now costs the Government vastly more. 

I would say, Mr. Speaker, that if the bill comes before the House 
for action under the rule, and I hope it will, I would suggest an 
amendment, asking consent that it be accepted, as follows, to come 
in at the close of the bill: 

Provided, That the plans and specifications shall be subject to modifications and 


approval by a commission consisting of the Secret of the Treasury, the 
tary of War, and General M. C. Meigs: And provided further, That said building 
may be located on ground now o by the Government at a point designated by 


commission, with the approval of the President. 
The following is the letter of General Meigs: 


War DEPARTMENT, QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 13, 1879. 

My Dear Sin: In preparing the project for a hall of records, I assumed, as a 
basis of estimate, that itmight be built on square 172, which is on the west side of 
Seventeenth street, just south of New York avenue northwest. 

This is very convenient to the new executive building, to contain the State, 
War, and Navy ents, and the land is not valuable. The greater 
of it was assessed for 


the fiscal year 1873-'74 at 12 cents per square foot; a small 


portion, probably one-eighth of the lots, was assessed at 15 cents. The total as- 
sessment, including all improvements then existing, was, for the whole square, 


$28,582.85, Values throughout the city are less now than in 1873-74 

I know of no square more conveniently situated, and I presume that none ex- 
ists. But Ido not think it prudent, if the appropriation is granted, to fix abso- 
lutely the site of the building. The President should have authority to procure 
any other site more desirable and at a cheaper rate. 

t will be well to limit the n to Rane for the site and building com- 
plete. If it be found that a site cannot be obtained at such cost as to bring the 
whole e se within the appropriation suggested, report 
session of Con; „ Lhope, however, that final action may be now taken. The 
e of the records of this office keeps me constantly anxious. 

The subject of a hall of records has been discussed for years, but I believe that 
this is the first project brought before Congress. The great difficulty heretofore 
seems to have been that no one was willing pease projem a plan for a ware- 
house; architects working for the country all desire to build palaces. The public 
departments should be palatial, but the Government may very well build its stores 
or warehouses of brick, in simple and cheap style, and brick is, of all building ma- 
terial, the most 3 fre- proof. Even if the contents burn the brick walls 
are seldom harmed beyond repairs, and no material lasts longer than brick. The 
marbles of the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian at Rome have disappeared; the 
brick walls and arches to a great extent remain. 

Lam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


can be made at the next 


Quartermaster-General, B i Go U. % 4 
— vt. Maj. Gen., U. S. 4. 
Hon. Senator MORRILL, United Senate. . 


oe following is an extract from the report of the Secretary of 
ar: 


SAFETY OF RECORDS. 


The papos relating to the claims filed in this office are very bulky and are val- 
nable. ey contain the evidence for and against claims reported above as amount- 
ing on Ist of July last to 12,778 miscellaneous claims and accounts, $6,947,000 ; 
11,676 claims under the act of July 4, 1864, $5,960,172.55, 

Until the 2d August of this year it was the custom of this office to transmit to 
the Third Auditor of the i only all the claims recommended for set- 
tlement, in order that they might be paid or reported to Congress, under existing 
laws for appropriation, but also all the papers, evidence, reports, and decisions in 
a 5 Sy examination, the Quartermaster-General found himself unable to 

vorably. 
he that date the Third Auditor advised this office that his file-rooms were bur- 
dened with these claims, which he had theretofore received and placed in the fire- 

e records of his office, but that the space at his command 
him in continuing to receive papers which he found no ex- 
isting law requiring him to take care of, and for which in fact he now had no 


space. 
This office is in a building not in any respect fire-proof. A fire originating in it 
would, in 2 — of all precautions of watchmen constantly on pd ahs and 
water always kept posay; soa portable fire-extinguishers, 2 per- 
sons out of the building before any considerable portion of the records could be 
A fire-proof storehouse of simple and cheap construction could be built on some 


place convenient to the executive offices for about $200,000, which would attord 
fectly safe and con ent storage for such of these as have been finally 
i of, and for others as are seldom cons Telegraphic or tele- 


phonic communication with its oss veces enone bring to every office ina few 
r needed for reference. 
would not only relieve this combustible and unsafe office of the 
valuable eee relating to many of these claims, but of many other an ye whose 
loss woul a grievous calamity. It would also relieve the War and Treasury 
D ents of papers which now ee costing millions of dollars. 
submit a plan Which I have caused to be pn on of such a building, to be 
302 by 540 feet, surrounding a court-yard 171 by 309 feet. 

It would occupy a whole block, would p © 70,000 feet of stone floor under 
fire-proof roof, (about one and two-thirds acres,) would contain 1,750,000 cubic feet 
of storage room, and could be built for about $200,000. 

It has but one door of entrance from the street. The rooms are all separated by 
fire-proof party walls without openings. There are windows on the street and on 
„VV reached and forced. Each room com- 
municates by a strong door with a covered porch surrounding the court-yard. A 
water and watch tower in the center keeps a supply of water constantly at a suf- 
ficient head to extinguish fire, which, originating in any one room, could not 

rooms, in fact, could be 


sibly communicate to the other and, extinguished before 
it could destroy much of the contents of the room in which it originated. 

I submit this as a cheap ision for keeping in safety a great quantity of very 
important state and at the same time ving the handsome and costly 
buildings oceupied by the Executive Departments ofa considerable portion of the 
matter stored in them, which occupies such costly space needed for the transac- 
tion of daily business. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has e 

The question being on the consideration of t 
four members objected. 

The SPE . The bill is not before the House. 


SMITH E. G. RAWSON. 


Mr. VANCE. I am directed by the Committee on Patents to call 
up for present consideration the bill (S. No. 203) for the relief of the 
widow and children of Smith E. G. Rawson. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, £c., That the Commissioner of Patents ae hereby is, author- 
ized to hear and determine the application of Frances A. Rawson, widow of Smith 
E. G. Rawson, for an extension of letters patent for an improvement in testicle- 
pact eee the 4th day of August, 1863, numbered 39452; and if upon 
such bearing the Commissioner shall be satisfied that the said Smith E. G. Raw- 
son, without fault or neglect on his part, has failed to obtain from the use or sale 
of his invention or discovery a reasonable remuneration for the time, ingenuity, 
and expense bestowed u t and its introduction into use, and that it is just and 
Pp that the term of opan should be extended, the said Commissioner shall 
make a certificate upon patent renewing and extending the same to Frances A. 
Rawson, widow of said Smith E. G. Rawson, in trust for herself and her children, for 
the further term of seven years from the date of the issuance of such certificate, 
which certificate shall be in the Patent Office: Provided, That no person 
shall be held liable for infringing the patent between the expiration of the patent 
and its extension. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I ask for the reading of the report. 


Mr. VANCE. Let the report be read, and I think there will be 
no objection to the bill. 


ired. 
bill, more than 


— 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Patents, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 2505) for 
the relief of Frances A. Rawson, have had the same under consideration, and sub- 
mit the following re 1 

The report of the Committee on Patents, submitted by Mr. Ward in the Forty- 
sixth Con correctly states the case. The report is as follows: 

The Committee on Patents, to whom was referred bill H. R. No. 2537, submit 


the following ig 
In this case the committee have decided to report a substitute, and recommend 
favorable action on the bill, because they find exceptional circumstances connected 
with it, and believe that no 338 can thereby be established to make a gen- 
eral rule for the extension of patents. 

“The subject-matter of this patent is exceptional in itself. It is a surgical ap- 
= of a delicate and private nature, and its beneficial effects have been in the 

rection of relieving the suffering and sustaining the weak. 

„Of its value as an invention there can be no doubt. This is fully established 
by the testimony submitted to your committee by such eminent surgeons as Drs. 
Puohasen, Belcher, and Lusby, of New York City; Hall, of Saratoga; Bulkley, 
of Washington; and Bliss Connor, surgeons in the United States service. 

The evidence Shows that the patent was — ‘nary granted on August 4, 1863, 
for the period of seventeen years; that for the first cent years there were virtu- 
ally no returns, notwithstanding the inventor and his family worked faithfully, 
laboriously, and constantly to introduce the invention, ere all his own means, 

estate of his wife, and borrowing funds from friends and relatives 
rise. But the article was of a character that confined it to a neces- 
sarily restricted market, and closed to it the ordinary channels to publicity by 


advertisement and exhibition. 

„As soon as these indefatigable efforts had produced results by establishing a 
business in 1871, the hostility of infrin was manifested, followed by a long 
course of litigation, and expenses to the inventor of about $3,500. 

“ About period, also, the Saper exertions of years and the anxieties 
of the business and litigation preyed upon the health of Mr. Rawson, and he was 
prevented by illness for a considerable time from giving such care and attention 
to the promotion of his business as would develop it to the full extent. Never- 
theless, he worked to the utmost of his strength, and with the assistance of his 
cares | Roan the manufacture of the patented article. Mr. Rawson died on 

9, 1879. 

Tt is farther to be noticed that Mr. Rawson gave his whole time and effort te 
the introduction of his invention. He did not speculate by disposing of licenses, 
but himself manufactured ; he did not sell his invention, but struggled himself to 
make it a success. His accounts, verified by aftidavit, show that for the entire 
life of the patent the profits both from the patent and the business of 
manufacturing, representing the aggregate labors of himself, wife, and children, 
amount to $19,177.12. But the 77 illness, with the consequent heavy expenses, 
have left the inventor's family without money or pro) A 

The widow of Mr. Rawson is the petitioner for the extension of the patent 
proposed by this bill. She is enti to consideration, ha invested her pri- 
vate estate in the e at its inception, and 3 faithfully assisted her 
husband by her manual labor, her encouragement and advice during all the long 
years of his struggles. Believing, therefore, that the exceptional character of the 
invention, its benefit to the public, and the peculiar circumstances of difficulty 
that attended its introduction to public use render it a case eminently entitled to 
— 5 of Congress, the committee recommend that the substitute to the 

o pass,” 

‘The committee propose to amend the bill by eet in line 19, the words 
“ten years!“ and rting the words “ seven years; ” „with a proviso that no 
person shall be held liable for infringing the patent between the expiration of the 
i and its extension. With these amendments, we recommend that the bill 

o pass. 


The question being on the consideration of the bill six members 


objected. 
i SPEAKER. The bill is not before the Honse. 
HELEN M. SCHOLEFIELD. 


Mr. RAY. I am directed by the Committee on Claims to call up 
for present consideration the bill (S. No. 249) for the relief of Helen 
M. Scholefield. Å 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, dc., That there be paid, out of any moneys in the Treasury appro- 
pies or hereafter to be ee to the parme of the Army, to Helen M. 

holefield, administratrix of the estate of C. M. Scholetield, deceased, late an ad- 
ditional paymaster in the Army, the sum of $544.32, Lage, Sag amount due to the 
said paymaster on the final settlement of his accounts, r deducting from the 
amount charged to him the sum of $10,000 which stands to the debit of the said 

ymaster on the authority of an alle; voucher for that amount Loree rig by 
II. jor J. Ledyard Hodge, late paymaster, and bearing date August 10, 1864, the 
validity of which voucher the Government has failed to establish in a suit brought 
and pny determined in the United States district court at Utica, New York, in 
April, 1 gi for the settlement of the accounts of the said Major C. M. Scholefield, 
as such additional paymaster, with the Government; and upon the ent of 
id sam of $544.32, as herein provided, the accounting officers of the ury 
are authorized to balance the accounts of the said Major C. M. Scholefield, as pay- 
master, with the Government. 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a statement touching 
this bill. I think no one will object to it if its object and purport 
be understood. The beneficiary of this bill is the widow of the late 
assistant Army paymaster Major Charles M. Scholefield, of Whites- 
town, New York, who died November 21, 1869. He was assistant 
paymaster for several years and until October 3, 1865, when he re- 
signed. His accounts were all rendered to the proper department 
and the funds of the Government in his hands at that time were all 
paid over to the proper officer of the Government. But his account 
was not closed or settled at the time, probably because other and 
earlier accounts preceded it. 

In 1867 or 1868 another assistant paymaster, named J. Ledyard 
Hodge, was discovered to have embezzled a considerable amount of 

ublic money. Hodge returned false accounts and vouchers to the 

vernment, and among them one showing he had paid Scholefield 
$10,000. It does not appear that Paymaster Scholefield was ever 
advised of these facts in his life-time. Scholefield died November 1, 
1869, without ever having beeninformed of the existence of any such 
charge or youcher against himself. The Government did not notify 
him. After his death, and after Hodge had been indicted and con- 
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victed as an embezzler of the public funds, a claim was made against 

the estate of Scholefield for the $10,000. On an examination of the 

voucher by his friends and the administrator, it was discovered 

that this voucher was a forgery, and the estate and his sureties 

refused to pay the $9,455.68 which the books at the Treasury De- 
artment, reckoning the false voucher, showed was due from Schole- 
ield to balance his accounts. 

In 1872 the Government brought a suit in the United States circuit 
court for the northern district of New York against his bondsmen to 
recover the balance due. The cause was twice tried bya jury. The 
only issue was whether this receipt purporting to be signed by Schole- 
field was a forgery. The jury found at both trials it was a forgery, 
and in 1876 a final judgment was entered for the defendants and 
against the Government in the cause. 

Striking out the $10,000 item from the final statement of accounts 
rendered by Paymaster Scholefield in his life-time it leavesa balance 
overpaid by him to the Department of $544.32. The Government 
does not now claim anything from the estate, but the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury still have this false balance of $9,455.68 
charged on their books snn him, and cannot adjust it without 
the authority of an act of Congress. It is conceded by the Govern- 
ment that the sum of $544 is due the administratrix, . Helen A. 
Scholefield, in whose behalf the bill is reported. 

I hope nobody will object to this bill. It has passed the Senate. 
It was favorably reported in the last Congress by the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. CROWLEY, I who was also counsel for the Gov- 
ernment and tried the case for the United States. 

155 SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this 
i 

Eight members rose. 

The SPEAKER. Eight gentlemen objecting, the bill is not before 
the House. 

DISTRIBUTION OF JOURNALS. 

The Committee on Printing was called. 

Mr. MCCLURE. I am authorized by the Committee on Printing 
to report for present consideration the joint resolution (H. R. No. 
131) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to dis- 
tribute copies of the 9 of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives to public and law libraries. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolced, dc., That the Secretary of the Interior be authorized and directed, from 
the Journals of the Senate and House of Representatives in his charge, to distribute 
copies ty! such public and law libraries, not already supplied with the same, as 


esignated, in equal number, by each Senator, Representative, and 
gate in Congress. 
ö Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bi 


Mr. HOLMAN. Let the report be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 

Your committee, to whom was referred joint resolution (H. R. No. 131) authoriz- 
ing and a Secretary of the Interior to distribute copies of the Journals 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, have had the same under considera- 
Hon, and respectfully report it back to the House with the recommendation that 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think there ought to be some explanation as to 
the necessity for this measure. These works are of very little gen- 
eral value; and we are so constantly increasing the printing and mak- 
ing it so heavy a cost to the Government that I think some caution 
shonld be exercised. 

Mr. MCCLURE. The bill authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to distribute the Journals of the Senate and the House to public and 
law libraries which are not now supplied with the same. These vol- 
umes have accumulated in the Interior Department, and there isno 
law for their distribution. It involves the distribution of about 
1,200 volumes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Annually? 

Mr. McCLURE. No; not annually, but simply the distribution 
of those now on hand. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does this apply to the distribution of those to be 


printed hereafter? 
Mr. McCLURE. No, sir. 
Mr. McMILLIN. I did not distinctly hear the reading of the res- 


olution, but am inclined to think it does not guard against future 
deliveries. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the resolution be again read. 

The joint resolution was again read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let it be added that this only applies to the copies 
now on hand. 

The SPEAKER. The word “now” after the word“ Representa- 
tives” would make that perfectly clear. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. It would then read ‘‘now in his 


charge.” 

Mr. MCCLURE. I agree to that. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, this amendment will be 
considered as agreed to. 


There was no objection. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 


time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 
Mr. McCLURE moved to reconsider the yote by which the bill 
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was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 


formed the House that the Senate had without amendment 
the bill (H. R. No. 6687) for the manufacture of salt in the Indian 
‘Territory. 

The — further announced that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment, in which the concurrence of the House was requested 
the joint resolution (H. R. No. 92) to print 25,000 copies of each of 
the second and third annual reports of the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey. > 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. No. 2162) to authorize the Secretary of War to donate to 
the J. F. Sawyer Post No. 7, Grand Army of the Republic, at Omro, 
Wisconsin, one condemned 24-pounder cast-iron cannon ; 

A bill (S. No. 2153) for the erection of a public building at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas; aie 

A bill (8. No. 2169) for the reliefof H. B. Wilson, administrator of 
the estate of William Tinder, deceased ; r 

A bill (S. No. 2172) to amend section 4702, title 57, of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and for other purposes; ant 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 102) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to deliver to the Society of the Fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania 
Veteran Volunteers the stand of colors presented to it by citizens 
of Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

AMENDMENT OF PENSION LAWS. 


The Select Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and 
Back Pay was called. 

Mr. CURTIN. Iam instructed by the Select Committee on the 
Payment of Pensions, Bounty and Back Pay to call up for present 
consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2713) to extend the provisions of 
the act of Congress entitled! An act for the reliefof certain pension- 
ers,” approved March 3, 1879, to certain other pensioners, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the provisions of the act entitled An act for the relief 
-of certain 8 approved March 3, 1879, be, and the same are hereby, ex- 
tended to all pensioners now on the pension-roll, or who may hereafter be — 4 — 
thereon, for amputation of either arm at the shoulder qoint. 


Mr. CURTIN. The reasons for the passage of this bill are perfectly 
obvious. The law now provides a pension of $37.50 per month for a 
man who has lost a leg at the hip-Jo t. This bill proposes to extend 
that bounty to those who have lost an arm at the shoulder-joint. I 
do not believe that there are twenty men living in the United States 
who have suffered in that way; I know of but one now in Pennsyl- 
vania. That was a remarkable surgical operation sometimes re- 
sorted to during the war, and those who suffered it rarely lived. 
‘The loss of an arm at the shoulder-joint is certainly a greater disa- 
bility than the loss of a leg at the hip-joint. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I have not before me the law 
which this bill proposat to amend. I will ask the gentleman if it 
carries any arrears 

Mr. CURTIN. None at all. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I hope there will be no objection 
to this bill. It is of similar nature to one introduced by myself, and 
I think it is very meritorious. I know of but one case in my own 
district, and, as has already been said by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, believe it will affect but few persons. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let the report be read. 

Mr. BROWNE. IfIunderstand this bill correctly, it simply makes 
the ion of those who have suffered an amputation at the shoul- 
der Joint equal to the pension given to those who have suffered an am- 

putation at the gp fry $37.50 P month. 

Mr. CURTIN. at is all, and there are but about twenty per- 
sons living who would receive any benefit under this bill. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Either the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CuRTIN] is incorrect, or a soldier who suffered this disability is in- 
correct, for the soldier stated to me the number ata larger figure 
than the gentleman from Pennsylvania has given. I have no doubt 
but that we can find the exact facts by calling npon the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. I ask that the report be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 

This committee, to whom was referred House bill No. 2713, have, after duly 
considering the same, come to the conclusion that it ought to pass. 

The act of March 3, 1879, gave to all pensioners then on the pension-rolls, or who 
should hereafter be placed thereon, for amputation of either leg at the hip-joint, a 
pension of $37.50 per month. 

This bill seeks to extend the provisions of that act to all pensioners who are now 
on the pension-rolls, or may hereafter be placed thereon, for amputation of either 
arm at the shoulder-joint. 

The committee are of opinion that, 3 into account, the man who 
has lost an arm is equally as helpless as one who lost a leg, and they therefore 


davor the change of the law asked for in this bill. | 

There being no objection, the bill was before the House for con- 
sideration, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Idesire to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
if the bill is retroactive in its effect? 

Mr. CURTIN. It is not. 


Mr. McMILLIN. And carries no arrears? 

Mr. CURTIN. It does not, and the original law does not. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman know 
whether there are other sections of the original act which relate to 
this class of pensions than the one referred to in the bill now before 
the House ? 

Mr. CURTIN. The section referred to in the bill is the only one 


referred 9 

Mr. Mc IN. Imove to amend the bill so that it shall take 
effect only after its agen aie 

TIN. Ido not object to that, though there is no neces- 
sity for it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It ought to be so guarded as to carry with it 


no arrears, 
Mr. CURTIN. It does not; but I am satisfied to put that in if it 
will gratify the gentleman. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. I move to amend the bill by adding to it: 
Provided, That no arrears shall be allowed under this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. CURTIN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
peared; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
è. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


REDEMPTION OF TWO-CENT DOCUMENTARY STAMPS, 


Mr. DUNNELL. I have been instructed by the Committee on 
Ways and Means to call up for consideration at this time the bill 
H. R. No. 4996) repealing the limitation of redemption of two-cent 
ocumentary internal-revenue stamps by the Government. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, do., That claims for the redemption of two-cent documentary in- 
ternal-revenue stamps may be allowed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 


notwithstanding any existing statutory provision limiting the time for their re- 
demption. 


Mr.DUNNELL. This bill is asubstitute fora bill which provided 
for the extension of time for the redemption of internal-revenue 
stamps and also two-cent documentary stamps. The Secretary of the 
Treasury and also the Commissioner of Internal Reyenue did not rec- 
ommend the repeal of so much of the law as referred to internal- 
revenue stamps, but did approve the extension of time for the 
bape tree of the two-cent documentary stamps. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to ask the gentleman from Minnesota [ Mr. 
DUNNELL] whether he proposes to remove all limitations upon the 
redemption of these stamps? ; 

Mr. DUNNELL. GOf the two-cent documentary stamps, yes. 

1 7 HOLMAN. Why is not the limit now proposed a very proper 
imit 

Mr. DUNNELL. The fact is that there are a great many of these 
stamps in existence, and there is a constant pressure upon the Depart- 
ment for their redemption. It is difficult to see why the Government 
should refuse to redeem these stamps which may not have been used 
and which cannot now be used. The report of the officers of the 
Government may be read if the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hor- 
MAN] is not satisfied. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the bill H. R. No. 
2318, have had the same under consideration, and report back a substitute there- 
for and recommend its passage. 

Your committee refer to the following letters from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and the honorable Secretary of the Treasury for the reasons sustaining 


the report: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, February 9, 1882. 
Sm: I have the honor to inclose herewith the letter of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, dated the 8th instant, in reply to your letter to him of the 3d in- 
ee his views in regard to bi R. No. 2318, repealing the limita- 
n o; emp 
It will be seen that the Commiasi ves what appear to be satisfactory 
reasons against the passage of the bill, except in so far as it would affect the re- 
demption of the two-cent stamps now in current use. Such stamps, under the 
present law, must be presented for redemption within three years the 
chase of the same. e Commissioner proposes to repeal that limitation, anal haw 
drafted a bill (which is inclosed) for that purpose, to which I see no objection. 


Ve tfully, 
5 H CHAS. J. FOLGER. Secretary. 
Hon. M. H. DuNNELL, 
Of the Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, February 8, 1881. 

Sm: Iam in receipt of letter, under date of the zd instant, from Hon. M. H. 
DUNNELL, chairman of'sub-committee of the Committee on Ways and 2 in- 
closing copy of bill H. R. No. 2318, repealing the limitation of redemption of in- 
ternal-revenne stamps, in which I am requested to give an opinion as to the pro- 
priety of the of the bill. 

In reply I have the honor to forward herewith the copy of said bill, and have to 
inform you that the act of March 1, needs opin a limitation in regard to the re- 
2 of internal. revenue stamps. e act of July 14, 1870, provided for dis- 
continuing the use of certain documen stamps after October 1, 1870, and such 
ef these stamps as were in the hands of citizens unused were subject to be re- 
deemed upon application to this Office. 

You are further informed that such stamps were constantly presented for re- 
demption for a number of years, when finally the stamps offered for redemption 
were few in number and most of them of doubtful character, it being almost im- 
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ible in many cases to determine whether the stamps had been used or not. 
ese facts were brought to the attention of Congress, and after due considera- 
tion the act of March 1, 1879, was enacted, which provided that such stamps should 
not be redeemed after the 30th of June, 1879. 
It will be seen that nearly ten years elapsed from the date of the repeal of the tax 
Jaw until the limitation went into effect, during all of which time parties holding 
such stamps could present them for redemption. 


I am of opinion that the evil to be ied is not of such consequence as calls 
for legislation. Iam satisfied that the number of unused stamps now in the hands 
of the people is 


— ge 1 

In re; to that — of the act of March 1, 1879, which provides a limitation 
upon the redemption of the two-cent stamps now in current use, I have the honor 
torecommend its repeal, and respectfully forward a draft of a bill for that purpose. 


Very respectfally, 
GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner. 

Hon. Cuas. J. FOLGER, Secretary of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill which has been read? [After a pause.] Only one gen- 
tleman objects, and the bill is before the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It appears that the objection of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to measures of this kind has been based upon 
the difficulty of determining whether stamps presented for redemp- 
tion have been used. Certainly it would ap proper that there 
should be a reasonable limitation to prevent fraudulent transactions 

wing out of attempts to secure from the Government the redemp- 
ion of stamps which have actually been used. It has always ap- 
peared to me that when in the passage of a law reasonable limita- 
tions have been provided it is safest to adhere to those limitations. 
I do not see any ground for apprehending fraud in this case except 
in the direction suggested by the Commissioner himself; and as a 
safeguard in that respect some reasonable limitation should be im- 


Mr. DUNNELL. The 2 of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has 
referred had reference to a part of the original bill, which has now 
been struck out. It might appear on first view that the bill is ob- 

ected to by the Commissioner; but in point of fact the measure has 
n so modified as to obviate his objections. The Commissioner does 
not object to the redemption of two-cent documentary stamps. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed; there being—ayes 33, 
noes 5. 

Mr. DUNNELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was to. 

The SPEAKER. The hour for business under the special rule has 
now expired. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to 

move to proceed to the consideration of business on the House Cal- 


endar? 
The SPEAKER. The business of the morning hour is first in order. 
GEORGE F. BICKNELL, 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, by unanimous consent, reported back from 
the Committee on Military Affairs the bill (H. R. No. 178) for the re- 
lief of George F. Bicknell; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying 
report ordered to be printed. 

DECORATIONS FROM FOREIGN POWERS, 


Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent to have 
taken from the Speaker’s table for present consideration the joint 
resolution (S. R. No. 6) authorizing Lieutenant-Commander Charles 
Dwight Sigsbee, United States Navy, to accept a decoration from the 
Emperor of Germany, and also authorizing Joseph R. Hawley to ac- 
cept decorations from the Governments of the Netherlands, of Spain, 
and of Japan, 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


ith 
tendered him by the Em 
German navy in superin the construction of a deep-sea sounding- e 
invented by . Perm granted to Joseph R. Hawley to accept 
from the Governments of the Netherlands, of S; decora- 
tions tendered him as president of the United Si commission. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I must object to everything of this 


kind. We have a good enough eagle of our own withont going 
abroad for a ‘‘redeagle.” I object to all these decorations from for- 


centenn! 


eign countries as a mei of snobbery. 
H 8, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman reserve his 
objection for a moment? 


. ROBINSON, of New York. I will. 
Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Lieutenant-Commander Sigsbee 
of our Navy invented for deep soundings the finest machine in the 


world. The Emperor of Germany asked that it might be duplicated 
for his government. Lieutenant-Commander Sigsbee giving his 
time to the work, the machine was completed and sent abroad. 


There now rests in the State Department a simple decoration sent 
to him by the Emperor of Germany. 
The decorations offered to General Hawley are from the Nether- 


lands, from Spain and Japan, in recognition of his services as pres- 
ident of our t centennial exposition. I hope that no man will 
object to the interchange of courtesies of this kind. 

. RANDALL. I hope this resolution will pass as a deserved 
recognition to General Hawley. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. There is no man pth Balers re- 
spects General Hawley more than Ido. I withdraw my objection ; 
but hereafter I will object to everything of this kind. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was taken from the 
Speaker's table, three times, and passed, 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was to. 


GERMAN NATIONAL BANK, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 2911) for the reliefof the 
German National Bank of Louisville, Kentucky, and that the same 
be put on its passage. It is a merely formal matter in reference to 
the loss of some coupons destroyed while in the custody of the postal 
authorities. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de.. That there be paid out of the Treasury of the United States, 
out of any moneys not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $313.50 to the German 
National k of Louisville, Kentucky, being the amount of United States 5-20 
coupons inclosed in a registered letter and destroyed while in custody of the 

tal authorities: however, That a satisfactory bond of indemnity shall 
filed with the Secretary of the Treasury before said payment shall be made. 

Mr. WILLIS. This bill has been favorably reported in two Con- 


s568. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WILLIS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pues and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

WILLIAM W. THOMAS. 

Mr. REED. I desire unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of a bill precisely similar in its object to that just passed. It 
is the bill (H. R. No. 604) for the reliefof William W. Thomas. I 
ask that the Committee on Claims be discharged from its further 
consideration and that it be put upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

be authorized and directed 


e That the Secre! of the 

to pay to W W. Thomas, of Po in the State of Maine, the sum of $450, 
0 the amount of cou of United Sta: him, 

namely: coupons N 7 
pere 132909, 132911, 142262, and 142268, act of June 30, 1 dated June 15, 1865; 


24199, > 
due January 1, 1868, of bonds numbered 1437, 86826, and 


Sey HOLMAN. Does not the present law provide for cases of this 
n 

Mr. REED. It does not; it applies only to bonds. 

Mr. WILLIS. The law speaks of interest-bearing securities, and 
as coupons do not bear interest the Secretary of the 283 on this 
technicality rules out cases of this kind. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope there will be some statement as to how this 
loss occurred. 

Mr. REED. It is impossible to state how the loss occurred. Mr. 
Thomas had cut off the coupons and put them away for collection 
and they were lost. This happened over ten years ago and they have 
never turned up. Under the bill he is to give a bond which will pro- 
tect the Treasury. 

1 HOLMAN What evidence is there that he owned the bonds 
ata 

Mr. REED. The evidence is that he made the statement to me, and 
I know him personally to be a perfectly reliable man and one very 
liable to own bonds. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think there should be some evidence before the 
House that the party claiming this relief was the owner of the bonds 
and that the loss actually occurred. 

Mr. REED. The correspondence with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shows that. 

. HOLMAN. I understand that the bonds were not lost, but 
the coupons. 

Mr. REED. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And the whole amount is—how much? 

Mr. REED. Four hundred and fifty dollars. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is this bill recommended by any committee! 

Mr. REED. No, sir; it has not yet been report But I person- 
ally know about it and vouch for it. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. REED moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was: 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table, 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
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CARLILE P. PATTERSON. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make & statement. Iwas 
instructed by the select committee in relation to the late Carlile P. 
Patterson to submit a repor from that committee during the hour 
under She new rule, but by some inadvertence that committee was 
not A 
The SPEAKER. It was not called because it was not treated as 
one of the committees coming within therule. The language of the 
rule is „standing committees.” The Chair, however, will recog- 
nize the gentleman to ask for unanimous consent, 

Mr. DALL. Very well; then I ask to report from that com- 
mittee a bill allowing the widow of Carlile P. Patterson one year’s 
salary. It is in the line of precedents we have established granting 
a year’s salary to the widows of the deceased ministers to Peru, 
Chili, and Liberia. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. PRESCOTT. Yes; I object. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope this will not be done. We are carrying 
the rule in reference to such cases a very great way. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is not before the House. 

ALASKA. 


Mr. YOUNG, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolution 
(H. R. No. 283) authorizing the printing of the report of the collector 
of customs in Alaska in relation to that Territory; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Printing, and 
ordered to be printed. 

IMPROVEMENT OF ALLEGHENY RIVER. 

Mr. BAYNE. I ask by unanimous consent to introduce a joint 
resolution requiring the Chief Engineer of the United States 2 
to cause an examination of plans for the improvement of the Alle- 
gheny River. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, when the Chair will 
ask for objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Chief Engineer of the United States Army be, and he is hereby, 


to cause to be examined and to report to the House the various for 
improving the na n of the Allegheny River, in Pennsylvania, together with 
such recommen as may be deemed proper. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Iobject. Ithink we have had legislation enough 
on that subject during this session. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RANDALL. We might as well have the regular order. 

Mr. LEWIS. I nope there will be no 1 0 to my calling up 
Senate bill No. 1589 for the relief of Joseph F. Wilson. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let us have the regular order of business. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for 
reports. 

A ENSIGN L, K. REYNOLDS, UNITED STATES NAVY. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, reported a joint resolution (H. R. No. 234) granting permis- 
sion to cigs ie L. K. Reynolds, United States Navy, to accept the 
decoration of the Royal and Imperial Order of Francis-Joseph from 
the Government of Austria; which was read afirst and second time, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, and, with the accom- 
pany report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


Mr. LEWIS, from the Committee on Public ee and Grounds, 
reported, as a substitute for House bill No. 5390, a bill (H. R. No. 
6887) for the erection of a 1 building at Montpelier, Vermont; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT BRATTLEBOROUGH, VERMONT. 

Mr. LEWIS also, from the same committee, reported back the bill 
(H. R. No. 6788) making an appropriation for the erection of a public 
building at Brattleborough, Vermont; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 

Mr. LEWIS also, from the same committee, reported back the bill 
(H. R. No. 5566) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase land adjacent to the custom-house in the city of Providence, 
Rhode Island; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM MOSS. ; 

Mr. BUCHANAN, from the Committee on Claims, reported a bill 
(H. R. No. 6888) making an appropriation to pay William Moss, of 
Arkansas, for extra mail service; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

LOUISA F. STONE. 
Mr. CHAPMAN, from the Committee on War Claims, reported, 
as a substitute for House bill No. 3325, a bill (H. R. No. 6889) for the 
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relief of Mrs. Louisa F. Stone; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


THE LATE CARLILE P. PATTERSON, 


Mr. RANDALL, from the select committee in relation to the late 
Carlile P. Patterson, reported a joint resolution (H. R. No. 285) al- 
lowing the widow of Carlile P. Patterson, late Superintendent of 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, one year’s salary ; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 


FIFTY-FIRST REGIMENT PENNSYLVANIA VETERAN VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. WARD. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table for present consideration the Senate joint resolution No. 102. 
I am sure there will be no objection to it. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. R. No. 102) authorizing the Secretary of War to deliver to the 


Society of the -first Regiment Pennsylvania Veteran Volunteers the stand 

of colors presented to it by citizens of Norristown, Peunsylvania. 

Resolved, de., That the Secre of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to deliver to the Society of the Fifty-first ent Pennsylvania Veteran 
Volunteers the stand of colors presented to said ent by the citizens of Nor- 
ristown, Pennsylvania, which was Neg raion by the confederate forces on May 12, 
1864, at the battle of Spotsylvania, irginia, and subsequently retaken by the- 
United States troops at the fall of Richmond. 


There being no objection, the joint resolution was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, three times, and passed. 

Mr. WARD moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint reso- 
lution was passed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PETER MARCH AND OTHERS, 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I desire to call up for present considera- 
tion the bill H. R. No. 1328. It is the unanimous report of the: 
Committee on War Claims. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. No. 1328) for the relief of Peter March, Frederick Kimmerly, David. 

Vaughn, Barne Schooley, Eliza Scott, widow of Joseph Scott, Phebe U. Clem- 

ent, widow of fin M. Clement, Frederick Smith, Owen McNabb, and Thomas: 


Be it enacted, de., That the bape Abunda Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Peter h 6126.16; 

To Frederick Kimmerly, $273.25; 

To David Vaughn, 25 


To Barne; Borger $95.50; 
To Eliza Scott widow of Joseph Scott, deceased, $2.433.25; 


To Phebe C. Clement, widow of Isaac M. Clement, deceased, $753.25; 

To Frederick Smith, $273.25; 

To Owen McNabb, $273.25; and 

To Thomas Miller, the sum of $273.25, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated ; the same being compensation in for time while held: 
as prisoners of warafter being captured from the steamboat Prima Donna, in 1864, 
as will appear from evidence on file in the Third Auditor's Office, United States. 

cases numbered 37736, 39260, 39601, 39639, and 39736. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to- 
hear some explanation of this bill. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. This is the unanimous report of the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, These persons were in the service of the 
Government, engaged in the transportation of government supplies 
when captured. all such cases heretofore the parties have 1 — 50 
paid until Secretary Sherman expressed a doubt as to the authority 
of the Department to pay them. The matter, therefore, was referred 
to Congress, and having been fully investigated this is the unanimous 
report of the committee. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Car- 
LISLE] is familiar with the subject. 

Mr. CARLISLE. If the report was read or the letter of the Third 
Auditor which is embraced in the report, I do not think there would 
be any objection, This is not to pay 1 but is simply to pay 
these persons their usual compensation while held in captivity 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. As prisoners of war, 

Mr. CARLISLE, Similar claims have been paid heretofore. I be- 
lieve a part of the very crew of this vessel have already been paid 
by special act of Con 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. That is true. 

There being no objection, the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar was discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill, and it was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


p : 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JULIA A. NUTT, 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. Iask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table for present consideration the bill (S. No. 
1472) for the relief of Julia A. Nutt, widow and executrix of Haller- 
Nutt, deceased. That bill was called up the other day and objec- 
tion was made by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Hiscock. } 


The objection is now removed by the amendments I propose to offer. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, dc., That the Quartermaster-General of the United States is hereby 
authorized and directed to examine, adjust, and settle the claims of Julia A. Nutt, 
widow and executrix of Haller Nutt, deceased, late of Natchez, in the State of 


Mississippi, wing out of the occupation and use by the United States Arm 
Wie inte rebell art Hall 4 


U 
during t ion of the property of the said er Nutt during his life- 
time, or of his estate after his decease, including live stock, goods, moneys 
taken and used by the United States or the armies thereof; and full jurisdiction 
‘is hereby given to the Quartermaster-General to try and determine the same; and 
he may consider the evidence heretofore taken on said claim, so far as applicable, 
before the commissioners of claims, and such other legal evidence as may be ad- 
duced before him in behalf of the logal z resentatives of Haller Nutt, deceased, 
or in behalf of the United States: vided, That no part of said claims upon 
which said commissioners of claims have passed on the merits shall be considered 
by the Quartermaster-General. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. There were objections made to 
it the other day. I have conversed with the members who objected. 
‘There are certain amendments which they insist shall be placed on 
the bill, which I will have read, and I think then there will be no 
objection made. The bill does not appropriate a dollar. 

The Clerk read the proposed amendments, as follows: 


In lines 11, 12, and 13, strik 
and including the word ‘ same,” in line 13, 
tion is Day given to the Quartermaster-General to try and determine the same." 

32200000... 
s 0 on 5 considered w er re 
the Quartermaster-General.’ z 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. That brings the case back to 
the House after being passed upon by the accounting officers. 

The SPEAKER. 15 there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SINGLETON , of Mississippi, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


EXTRA PAY TO CAPITOL POLICE. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. BREWER. I desire to report back from the Committee on 
Accounts with a favorable recommendation the joint resolution (H. 
R. No. 281) to pay the Capitol police one month’s extra pay. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I insist on the regular order, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands this is a privileged mat- 
ter, being a report from the Committee on Accounts. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, do., That the Clerk of the Honse be, and is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to pay to all those of the Capitol police on the roll July 1, 1882, one month's 
extra pay. at the same com ion now paid them by law; and an amount suf- 


ficient to pay the same is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the same to be made immediately available. 


Mr. BREWER. I ask that the report of the committee be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Accounts, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. R. 
No. 281) to pay the Capitol police one months’ extra pay, beg to report that oe 
have considered the same, and report it back to the House with their approval, 
and recommend that the same do pass. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is this a privileged matter? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands it is privileged, as it 
relates to the employés of the House and of the Capitol. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not understand that these Capitol police are 
in any sense House employés. 

Mr. BREWER. I would say that similar reports from the Com- 
mittee on Accounts have heretofore been considered privileged. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would call attention to the fact that 
this joint resolution relates to the Capitol police, not to the employés 
of the House, which is the distinction the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. BLOUNT] makes, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. BREWER. Are they not employés of the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not; but the Chair is willing to 
hear the gentleman on that subject. 

Mr. BREWER. Are they not appointed by officers of the House? 

The SPEAKER. They are not, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. BREWER. Dol understand, then, that the Chair decides that 
this is not a privileged report? If so, I hope the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] will withdraw his objection. All the em- 
ployés of the House have had voted them an extra month’s pay, and 
it has been customary and would be but simple justice that the Cap- 
itol police should receive the same. They are here more hours than 
the House employés; they are here nights and Sundays and week 
days; they have to purchase two suits of clothes a year, and are now 
receiving $300 a year less than they received some time ago. 

The 8 BAKER. The Chair will state that upon examining Rule 
XI it discovers that the Committee on Accounts are charged with the 
duty of considering all matters touching the expenditure of the con- 
tingent fund of the House, and paragraph 47 of Rule XI author- 
izes the Committee on Accounts to report at any time on all matters 
touching the expenditures of the contingent fund of the House. 


This joint resolution authorizes and directs the Clerk of the House 
to pay all of those Capitol police on the roll July 1, 1882, one month’s 
extra pay. If that is paid out of the contingent fund of the House, 
as the Chair thinks it is, then it seems to the Chair that under the 
rule the Committee on Accounts can report this joint resolution at 
any time, and the right to report at any time carries with it the right 
of present consideration, The Chair therefore reviews its first im- 
pression about the matter, and would hold that this joint resolution 
isin order. It does not turn upon the question as to whether the 
Capitol police are officers or employés of the House, but whether 
shoy are Foes out of the contingent fund of the House. 

r. HOLMAN. So that any proposition would now be in order 
coming from that committee, provided it relates to any expenditure 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House? 

The SPEAKER. The complaint of the gentleman is a complaint 
against a standing rule of the House. 

The question was zog ordering the joint resolution to be en- 
grossed for a third reading; and, being taken, upon a division there 
were—ayes 29, noes 19. : 

Mr. HOLMAN and Mr. McMILLIN. No quorum. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. BREWER and Mr. MCMILLIN were 
appointed, 

he House again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 62, noes 58. ‘ 

Mr. MCMILLIN. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The tellers will retain their places and continue 
the count, and members who have not voted are requested to vote. 

The count was continued; and the tellers further reported that 
there were—ayes 84, noes 63. 

So the joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and it was accordingly read the third time. 

The question was on the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. BLOUNT. On that question I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NEAL. Ifitis in order I would like to say a word in connec- 
tion with this joint resolution and to call attention to some facts. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the passage of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. NEAL. It is in order to move to recommit. 

Mr. KLOTZ. Will the gentleman give any reason for that? 

Mr. NEAL. I will if the House give me an opportunity to do 
so. I move to recommit this joint resolution to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

Mr. BREWER. I call the previous question. 

Mr. NEAL. I pro to state my reasons for making that motion. 

Mr. URNER. Is the motion to recommit debatable# 

Mr. NEAL. Certainly it is. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. NEAL] moves to 
recommit this joint resolution to the Committee on Accounts, and 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BREWER] demands the previous 
question on that motion and on the passage of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. NEAL. Now, Mr. Speaker 

TheSPEAKER. Debate is not inorder pending the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. NEAL. Then I ask consent to say what this joint resolution 
is; the reading of it does not show. 

Mr. BREWER. I object. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We want to know the facts. 

Mr. NEAL. I will state the facts. 

Mr. BREWER. I have stated them. 

Mr. NEAL. You have not stated all the facts. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Can the previous question be called 
upon the motion to recommit and the passage of the joint resolution? 

The SPEAKER. At the time the motion to recommit was made 
the joint resolution had been read a third time, and the question was 
upon its passage. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BREWER] 
moved the previous question, which, by the express terms of stand- 
ing rule XVII, can apply to as many pending propositions as the 
gentleman desires, 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. But before he made that motion the 
motion to recommit was pending. 

The SPEAKER, That motion is pending now. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. But can the gentleman demand the 
previous question while the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. NEAL] was 
on the floor 5 to speak on the subject, and can the Speaker 
lump the two together and put the question in the way he did? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman who makes the motion to recom- 
mit does not hold the floor while the question is being stated to the 
House; and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BREWER] promptly 
moved tae prenion question, which is a privileged motion. 

Mr. NEAL. I moved to recommit. The Chair recognized me for 
that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly; and that motion is pending be- 
cause the gentleman was recognized before the motion for the pre- 
vious question was made. 

Mr. NEAL. I did not yield the floor, however, to the gentleman 
from New Jersey or any other person. I understand that the motion 
to recommit is debatable. 
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The SPEAKER. But it is not debatable after the previous ques- 
tion has been ordered on it. 

Mr. NEAL. But I did not yield the floor to the gentleman to make 
tht motion. 

eSPEAKER. The gentleman could not prevent it. Themotion 

was made and the previous question has been ordered. It can be 
ordered under the rules upon as many propositions as are before the 
House. 

The question being on the motion to recommit, 

Mr. BLOUNT and Mr, HOLMAN called for the Zo and nays. 

Mr. BREWER. If the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. NEAL] desires 
five minutes, I am willing he may occupy that time. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The 7 was taken; and there were—yeas 66, nays 81, not 


Mr. Ray with Mr. Sr N TON. 

Mr. Puister with Mr. HAMMOND of New York. 

The result of the vote was announced as aboye stated. 

The question recurring on the ge of the joint resolution, 

Mr. ATHERTON called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; there being—ayes 23, noes 66; 
more than one-fifth voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. ATKINS. I rise to make an inquiry—I do not know that it 
is a parliamentary inquiry. Will the word “ police” in this resolu- 
tion, as technically construed, embrace any of the police here in 
Washington other than the Capitol police? 

The SPEAKER. The langage of the resolution is „Capitol 
police on the rolls July 1, 1882.” 

Mr. URNER. Iwill say, Mr. Speaker, that all the other employés 
about the Capitol have been provided for in one of the appropriation 
bills. [Cries of Regular order! “] 

The question was decided in the affirmative—yeas 93, nays 57, not 
voting 139; as follows: 


voting 143; as follows: 
YEAS—66. 
Anderson, Dibrell, Jones, George W. es, 
Armfield, Dingley, m, 8 Otho R. 
Atherton, Dunn, Kenna, Springer, 
Atkins, Evins, Ketcham, kslager, 
rry. Farwell, Sewell S. Knott, Thompson, P. B 
Blanchard, Forney, Latham, Townshend, R. W. 
“Blount, Fulkerson, Lewis, Turner, Henry G. 
Buchanan, Garrison, McKenzie, Turner, Oscar 
Buckner, Gibson, Me 5 Updegraff, Thomas 
Cabell, Hammond, N. J. A Upson, 
Cassidy, Neal, Vance, 
Clements, Haseltine, Oates, Warner, 
Colerick, Hatch, Randall, ellborn, 
Cravens, Hewitt, Abram S. 
Cullen, ; Rice, Theron M. Wise, George D. 
Dawes, ouse, Ritchie, 
Deuster, Hutchins, Rosecrans, 
NAYS—31. 
yne, Ermentrout, Manning, Shultz, 
Bingham, rrett, McClure, 
Blackburn rge, McCoid, Smith, A. Herr 
Bliss, Guenther, McKinley, 5 
Brewer, Gunter, McLane, Si 
Briggs, Hardy, x Strait, 
Browne, Harmer, utchler, Talbott, 
Brumm, Harris, Henry S. O'Neill, Townsend, Amos 
Buck, Hepburn, ker, A 
Burrows, Julius C. Herndon, Peelle, 8 J. T. 
Butterworth, Hill, 5 rner, 
Calkins, Hiscock, Ph Van Aernam, 
Campbell, Hoblitzell, 6 Washburn, 
C er, orr, Rice, John B Webber, 
C nter, Jacobs, ce, W. White, 
Chapman, Jadwin, ý Williams, Chas. G. 
Curtin, Jones, James K. Robinson, Geo. D. Willits, 
Davis, George R. Klotz, Robinson, Jas. S. The Speaker. 
ring, Le Fevre, Ryan, 
De Motte, Lord, Shallenberger, 
Dunnell, Lynch, 
NOT VOTING—143. 
Aiken, Dezendorf, Lindsey, Ross, 
Aldrich, Dowd, Lowe, Russell, 
bour, 33 Mackey, Scoville, 
Barr, Dwight. arsh, Scranton, 
Beach, Ellis, y Shackelford, 
Belford, Farwell, Chas. B. Simonton, 
Belmo Fisher, Matson, Singleton, Jas. W. 
Beltzhoover. Flower, A Skinner, 
Bisbee, Ford, Smith, Dietrich C. 
Black, Frost, Money, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Bland, Geddes, oore, Sparks, 
Bowman, Godshalk, Morey, 8 K. 
Bragg, Grout, Mo; n, 8 8 
Burrows, Jos. H. Hall, Morse, Steele, 
Caldwell, Hammond, John Morore; „ 
Camp. Hardenbergh, Moulton, Taylor, 
Cannon, Haskell, Muldrow, Thomas, 
Carlisle Hazelton, Murch, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Caswell Heilman, Nolan, Tucker, 
hace, Henderson, Norcross, Valentine, 
Clardy, Herbert, Orth, Van Horn, 
Clark, Hewitt, G. W. Pacheco, Van Voorhis, 
Cobb, Hoge, Page, Wadsw X 
Converse, Hooker, Paul, Wait, 
Cook, Houk, Payson, Walker, 
Cornell, Hubbell, Pettibone, Ward, 
Cox, Samuel S Hubbs, Phister, Watson, 
Cox, William R Humphrey, Pound, West, 
Covington, Jones, Phineas Prescott, Whitthorne, 
Crapo, Jorgensen, Ranney, Williams, Thomas 
Crowley. Joyce, Ray, n, 
Culberson, Kelley, Richardson, D. P. Wise, Mo R. 
Cutts. 5 Richardson, Jno. S. ood, Benjamin 
Darrall, Lacey, Robertson, Wood, Walter A. 
Davidson, Ladd. Robeson, Young. 
Davis, Lowndes H. Leedom, Robinson, Wm. E. 


So the motion to recommit was not agreed to. 
The following additional pairs were announced from the Clerk’s 


desk: 


Mr. STONE with Mr. Hewirr of Alabama. 
Mr. Mason with Mr. Morey. 
Mr. RICHARDSON, of New York, with Mr. RICHARDSON, of South 


Carolina. 


Mr. Warr with Mr. CALDWELL. 


Mr. FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. MULDROW. 


Mr. RUSSELL with Mr. 


CLARK. 


Mr. Norcross with Mr. WILIIAus of Alabama. 
Mr. VALENTINE with Mr. Davis, of Missouri. 
Mr. Payson with Mr. CULBERSON. 


YEAS—03. 
Aldrich, Farwell, Sewell S. Manning, ` 
Bayne, Geo McClure, Smith, A. 
Bingham, Gu er, McCoid, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Bliss, : Panter, M peg S Y 
v. c r mer, 
— — Harris, Benj. W. O Neil Stone, 
Browne, Hepburn, Parker, Talbott, 
Brumm, Peelle, ‘Thomas, 
CF 
urrows, us „ 
Campbell A Hor y Rice, John B Updegraf, J.T 
am: u j ce, John B. 
C: 8 Jacobs, Rice, William W rner, 
Carpenter, Jadwin, ch, Van Aernam, 
Cassidy, Jones, James K. Ritchie, ard, 
Chapman, Kenna, beson, Washburn, 
Cullen, Ketcham, Robinson, Geo. D. Webber, 
Curtin, King, binson, James S. Williams, Chas. G 
Davis, George R. Klotz, „ Wm. E. Willits, 
De Motte, Leedom, ‘yan, oung. 
ell, Le Fevre, Shallenberger, 
Ellis, Lord, i 
Errett, Lynch, Shultz, 
NAYS—57. 
Anderson, Dingley, Kasson, Thompson, P. B. 
Armfield, Dunn, Townshend, R. W. 
Atherton, Ermentrout, Latham, Turner, Henry G. 
Atkins, Evins, wis, Turner, . 
Blount, Forney, McKenzie, Updegraff, Thomas 
Buchanan, Garrison, MeMillin, Upson, 
Cabell, Hammond, N. J. Mills, Vance, 
Clements, Haseltine, Oates, Warner, 
Colerick, Randall, Well 
Converse, Herndon, Reagan, Whitthorne, 
Cox, Samuel S. Hewitt, Abram S. Rice, Theron M. Willis, 
Cox, William R Holman, es, Wise, George D. 
ravens, House, Singleton, Otho R. 
Dawes, Hutchins, Sp T, 
Dibrell, Jones, George W. Stoc T, 
NOT VOTING—139. 
Aiken, Davis, Lowndes H. Kelley, A 
bour, Deering, Lacey, Richardson, D. P. 
Deuster, 4 n, Jno. S 
h, Dezendorf, Lindsey, Robertson, 
Belford, Dowd, we, Rosecrans, 
Belmon: Dugro, Mackey. Ross, 
Beltzhoover, Dwight, Marsh, Russell. 
ITY, Farwell, Chas. B. Martin, Scoville, 
Bisbee, Fisher, Mason, Scranton, 
k, Flower, Matson, Shackelford, 
Blanchard, Ford, McCook, Simonton, 
8 Frost, Miles, Singleton, Jas. W. 
Bowman, Fulkerson, Money, A 
1 Geddes, Moore, Smith, Dietrich C. 
Buckner, Gi Fi Morey, Sparks, 
Burrows, Jos. H. 3 M í Spaulding, 
Caldwell, Grout, Morse, Steele, 
Calkins, Hall, M 0, Stephens, 
Camp, Hammond, John Moulton, ay lor, 
Cannon, Hardenbergh, Muldrow, Thompson, Wm. G 
Carlisle, Harris, Henry S. Murch, Valentine, 
Caswell, Haskell, Mutchler. Van Horn, 
Chace, Hazelton, Neal, Van Voorhis, 
Clardy, Heilman, Nolan, Wadsworth, 
Clark, Henderson, Noreross, Wait, 
Cobb, Herbert, 1, Walker, 
Cook, Hewitt, G. W. Pacheco, Watson, 
Cernell, Hiscock, Page, West, 
Covington, Hooker, Paul, White, 
Crapo, Houk, Payson, Wiliams, Thomas 
Crowley, Hubbs, Pettibone, Wilson, 
Culberson, Humphrey, Phister, Wise, Mor, R. 
Cutts, Jones, Phineas Pound, Wood, Benjamin 
Darrall, Jorgensen, $ Wood, Walter A. 
Davidson, Joyce, Raney, 


So the joint resolution was passed. 
WER moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 


Mr. B 


resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing to 
take from the Speaker’s table the joint resolution (H. R. No. 92) to 
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print 25,000 copies of each of the second and third annual reports of 
the Director of the United States Geological Survey. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, dc., That there be er at the Government Printing Office 25,000 
copies each of the second and third annual of the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey, with the necessary illustrations and charts ; 10,000 copies 
of which shall be for the use of the House of resentatives, 5,000 for the use of 
the Senate, and 10,000 for the use of the United States Geological Survey ; the 
illustrations and charts to be made by the Public Printer under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing. 8 

The SPEAKER. The amendments of the Senate will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 2, strike out “twenty-five” and insert eleven; in line 5, strike out 
“ten” and insert flve;“ in lines 6 and 7, strike out “five thousand“ and insert 
„two thousand five hundred ;" in line 7, strike out ten thousand“ and insert 
“two thousand five hundred ;” after survey,“ in line 8, insert and one thou- 
sand for sale by the Public Printer, at the cost of publication with 10 per cent. 
added thereto." 

Amend the title so as to read. Joint resolution to print 11,000 copies of each of 
— second and third annual reports of the Director of the United States Geological 

urvey.’ 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
amendments were concurred in; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF SIGNAL-SERVICE REPORTS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I am directed by the Committee on Printing to 
report back Senate concurrent resolution that there be printed and 
bound for the use of the Signal-Office of the Department of War 
2,500 copies of the annual report of the Chief Signal-Officer for 1881, 
with an amendment striking out 2,500“ and inserting ‘ 10,000.” 

Mr. HOLMAN. Where does this come from? 

Mr. SPRINGER. From the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There seems to be no limit to the printing ordered 
here. My friend ought to consider whether there will not be some 
limit to the endurance of the people, 

Mr. SPRINGER. The reason for the change is that the Senate 
passed two resolutions, one for 2,500 copies and the other for 7,500 
copies; and this resolution, as amended, is intended to cover both. 
ate ask the Clerk tə read the message of the President of the United 

tates. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


January 19, 1882. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith, for the merry wer of Congress, a communication from 
, recommending the of a joint resolution, 
Re pantie m 
for t ear 1881. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
is WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, January 14, 1882. 
I have the honor to transmit herewith, with the mest that it be laid before 


Congress, a communication from the Chief Signal cer, dated the 9th instant, 
recommending 3 of a joint resolution, ht of which is inclosed, au- 
thorizing the printing and bi of 10,000 additional copies of his annual report 


— the 1 5 1. fant t 
am, sir, very respect: , your obedient servan 
ne ma ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 
Secretary of War. 
The PRESIDENT. 


Wan DEPARTMEXT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER, 
Washington Oity, January 9, 1882. 

Sır: I have the honor to inclose herewith a copy of a joint resolution of Con- 
gress intended to authorize the printing and binding of additional copies of the 
re) of the Chief Si Officer of the Army, with the request that you trans- 
mit it to Congress with such favorable recommendation as you may deem proper. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 11 


W. B. 4 
Brig. and Bot. Maj. Gen., Chief Signal Oficer, U. S. A. 
The Honorable Secesrasy oF War. j 


Joint resolution authorizing the printing a and binding of additional copies of the 
report of the Chief Signal Officer of the Army. 

Resolved by the Senate and House nay shower eggs Aged United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Public Printer be, and.he is hereby, authorized to 
print and bind, for the use of the 2 1 Office, 10,000 additional copies of the annual 
report of the Chief Signal Officer for the year 1881; and the Public Printer is au- 
thorized to contract for the illustrations with the person now furnishing the illus- 
trations for the Congressional edition. 

Mr. HOLMAN, The recommendation ig a very mild one. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will repeat the proposed amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out 2,500" and inserting 10,000“ in lieu thereof. 


The SPEAKER, The 8 is on agreeing to the amendment. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I call for a division. 
Mr. CANNON. I should like to hear some explanation of this. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Before the vote is taken on the amendment I 
desire to make an explanation which will take but one moment. 
The Senate po a resolution on this subject of printing the re- 
rts of the Signal Service Bureau; one for 2,500 copies and another 
or 7,500. Instead of passing both those resolutions the House com- 
mittee has recommended the amendment of one of them so as to make 
the number correspond with the number provided in the two reso- 


lutions which the Senate has passed. The Senate first passed one 

for the printing of 2,500 copies and found that was not enough to- 

make the exchanges required by the bureau. 

: Mr. SOPIN SON, of Massachusetts. What was the number printed 
ast year 

Mr. SPRINGER. The same as is now provided for, 10,000 copies. 
General Hazen came before the committee and represented that 10,000 
copies was the smallest number he could possibly get along with to 
meet the demand. They must be sent to all the Signal-Service sta- 
tions of the United States, where they can be referred to in making 
up reports in reference to the weather, storms, &c. 

Mr. CANNON. How large a book is this? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have an estimate here of the amount of print- 
ing, but I cannot tell just now the precise number of pages. 

r. CANNON. How many stations are therein the United States? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I cannot state the exact number. But I may 
say there are exchan made with all the important libraries of 
Europe and all the public libraries of the United States where per- 
sons are engaged in the investigation of these subjects. The reports 
go to the scientific people, and are not distributed by members indis- 
criminately as other documents are, They are entirely for the use 
of the Signal Service, and they are only sent to persons engaged in 
scientific pursuits. It is a valuable book to those engaged in this 
particular branch of investigation. I think gentlemen will bear me 
out in the statement that no expenditure the Government has made 
is so beneficial to science as that for reporting the observations of 
the Signal Service. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to ask my friend from Illinois a question. 
If yon cut off members and Senators from making the distribution, 
which is very pro r, I think, is not an edition of 10,000 copies for 
the stations, which number between 300 and 400 all told in the United 
States, a ver aa? edition to print? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I get my information from General Hazen. He 
stated he had over 10,000 names on his list of scientific persons and 
institutions of learning and libraries, together with his own corps, 
and he uired this number. It is upon that statement our com- 
mittee make its recommendation; and the Senate committee have 
made the same recommendation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
reported by the committee. Upon that question the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] has demanded a division. 

The 7 7 being taken, there were—ayes 30, noes 11. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I think we should have a quorum to pass this. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman make the point that no quo- 
rum has voted upon the amendment: 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir; I make the point of no quorum, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will order tellers, and appoints the 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr. HOLMAN, and the gentleman from Ili- 
nois, Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Asa quorum does not appear to be present I 
will withdraw the report and will call it up to-morrow. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House do now adjourn, 

Mr. RYAN. I think there is a quorum present and suggest to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] that he proceed with his 
resolution. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We might perhaps get a quorum, but I am will- 
ing to let the resolution remain as unfinished business. 

r. HOLMAN. ith the understanding we will have a little rest 
in this attempt to deplete the Treasury by unnecessary printing, I 
withdraw the point as to a quorum. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman should consider that the more 
printing there isthe more knowledge is disseminated. 

Further count not being called for, the amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 
The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

1 announcement of the vote on the motion to adjourn, 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined and found duly enrolled bills of 
the following titles ; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. No. 720) to fix the compensation of the master armorer 
at the national armory in Springfield, Massachusetts; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 6687) for the manufacture of salt in the Indian 
Territory. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. CHAPMAN to 
print in the RECORD some remarks on House bill No. 5899. [See 
Appendix. ] 

AMERICAN FORESTRY CONVENTION. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House the 
following Senate concurrent resolution ; which was read, and referred 
to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate, (the House of 


ives concurring, ) That the proceed 
8 held at Cincinnati in A 


resentati 


of the American fores' , 1877, be 
ted under the direction of the Commissioner of culture, and 5,000 ad- 
tional copies be printed, of which 1,300 ies shall be for the use of the Senate, 


2,600 e for the use of the House, and 1,100 copies for the use of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. 


1882. 
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BANKRUPT LAW. 


Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Ohio, by unanimous consent, presented the 
petition of M. M. Walker & Co. and others, merchants, manufact- 
urers, and business men of Dubuque, Iowa, praying for the pas- 
sage of the Lowell bill, to establish a uniform system o . : 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and or ered 
to be printed in the RECORD. 

The petition is as follows: 

To the honorable the members of the Senate 
and Houseof Representatives in Congress assembled : 

Whereas the commercial community of the country represented in their various 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, commercial exchanges, &c., in all sec- 
tions, by their representatives in convention assembled January 19 and 20, 1881, 
declared themselves in favor of the passage of the Lowell bill to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United States; and 

Whereas the following organizations, representing the greater portion of the 
capital of the com embarked in commercial e were represented by dele- 

ates in said conv and indorsed said bill reference to all others, namely: 
of Trade, Trenton, New Jersey; Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania ; Board 


of Trade, Dinei Ohio; Board of Trade, Providence, 
Rhode Island; Oil Exch Olean, New York ; ee gee Cotton ee 
ther Association, Boston, Massachusetts; Leaf To- 


New England Shoe and 
bacco Board of Trade, New York; Western Iron Association, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; Convention of Merchants, Rochester, New York; Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association of United States; Mercantile Jobbers’ Association, Philadelphia; 
Commercial Club of Boston; Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, ti- 
more ; of Trade, Baltimore, Maryland; National Boot and Shoe Jobbers’ 
Association, United States; Doyer Board of Trade, New Hampshire; Chamber of 
Commerce, r . 1 National Board of United States; 
Merchants“ Board of Trade, Denver, Colorado; New York uce Exchange; 
Board of Trade, Bur! m, Iowa; New York Board of Trade and Transportation; 
New York Merchants’ Club, New York; New York Chamber of Commerce; Bos- 
ton Board of Trade; Boston Merchants’ Association; New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change; Little Rock Cotton and Produce Exchange; Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce; Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, Worcester Board of Trade; 
Scranton Board of Trade, Pennsylvania; Minneapolis Board of Trade, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota; 1 Maritime Exchange ; Association of Manufacturers 
of Textile Fabrics, Philadelphia; Portland Board of Trade; New Haven Chamber 
of Commerce; Philadelphia Board of Trade; Shoe and Leather Board of Trade, 
Baltimore; Peoria (Illinois) Board of Trade: Therefore, 
The undersigned, with the fullest faith in the intelligence, experience, and honest 
2 of the business men 9 said associations, earnestly petition your 
onorable bodies for the early passage of said bill and protest against any measure 
that will extend to the courts la discretionary powers; that will elevate the 
Judge above the law; that will withdraw the management of the assets of a bank- 
rupt from an assignee chosen by the creditors, and vest such power in a receiver- 
ship appointed by the courts, entailing litigation and expense, and opening a door 
to corruption and delay in the distribution of insolvent estate. 


CATHARINE HARRIS, 


Mr. CHAPMAN, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
No. 6890) for the relief of Mrs. Catharine Harris ; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

The result of the vote on the motion to 
nounced; and accordingly (at three o’clock an 
the House adjourned. . 


ayon was then an- 
d forty minutes p. m.) 


PETITION, ETC. 
The following petition and ype were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. J. 8. ROBINSON: Papers relating to the pension claim of 
E. D. Wheeler—to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. WARNER: The petition of T. M. White and A. B. Wood- 
ard, executors, &., for relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, August 3, 1882. 


The Senate met at eleven o'clock a. m. 
Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations : 

To the Senate of the United States : 

I transmit herewith, in response to the Senate resolution of the 15th instant, a 

report of the Secretary of State and accompanying papers relating to the Clayton- 


Bulwer treaty. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, July 29, 1882. 
JULIA A. NUTT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. No. 1472) for 
the relief of Julia A. Nutt, widow and executrix of Haller Nutt, 
deceased. 

The amendments of the House of Representatives were, in line 2, 
after the word “examine,” to insert “and,” and in the same line to 
strike out “and settle; ” in line 9, after the word “ thereof,” to strike 
out all down to and including the word “same,” in line 11; and in 
line 16, after the word ‘‘ States,” to insert “and shall report the facts 
to Congress, to be considered with other claims reported by the Quar- 
stermaster-General.” 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. 
Senate Committee on Claims and reported favorably to the Senate, 
and it passed the Senate. I have examined the House amendments 
and I move that the Senate concur in them. 

The amendments were concurred in. e 


That bill was considered by the 


THE FRANKLIN PAPERS. 


Mr. HOAR. I omitted yesterday by accident to have read and 
printed in the RECORD a letter from the Secretary of State in regard 
to the Franklin papers. I ask leave that it may be printed in the 
RECORD now. It is not necessary to read it. It is very short; only 
a page and a half. 

he PRESIDENT tempore, Leaye is granted. 

The letter is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 22, 1882. 

Sır: I have the honor to invite your attention to a subject which was presented 
by this Department for the consideration of Congress d the early part of the 
present session, that is to say, the acquisition by the Uni States, by purchase, 
of the collection of original and of tod books relative to Beania Frank- 
lin which have been otfered is tby their owner, Mr. Henry Stevens, 
of London, atthe price of £7,000, with a view to their being deposited with the 


national archives. 

The ee and correspondence concerning this subject, comprised in Senate 
Miscellaneous Document No. 21, a copy of which is transmitted herewith, were 
referred to the Committee on the Library of the Senate on the 20th of December 
of last year; and on the Ist of rege Mr. Senator Hoar, on the part of that 
committee, made a report in favor of the purchase. Attached to that report was 
an amendment providing for the necessary amount for the purchase to be added 
to the bill making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, which was referred to your committee by 
the President of the Senate. A copy of the said report (S. No. 504) will also ac- 


company this letter. 
As the period during which this extraordi: and most desirable collection 
may be acquired is ited, I venture to urge that the report of the Lib Com- 


mittee recommending the purchase be considered by you. The subject has been 
discussed by that committee, and if approved by the Committee on Appropria¥ 
tions I trust the proposed amendment will be inserted. The sentiment of the 
scholars of this country has been ex in the form of memorials addressed to 
Congress by historical societies, and there isa general feeling of interest in behalf 
of this measure. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, i 
FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 
irman of the Committee on A iations, 

nited States Senate. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HARRIS presented the petition of T. M. White and A. B.Wood- 
ard, executors of Reuben Woodard, deceased, praying compensation 
for property furnished the United States Army; which was referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr, LAPHAM presented a petition of ex-soldiers and citizens of 
Penn Yan, Yates County, New York, praying the * of a bill 
giving a pension of $40 a month to soldiers or sailors who lost an 
arm or a leg during the late war; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SAINT JOSEPH. 


Mr. VEST. Iam instructed by the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 929) to pro- 
vide for the erection of a public building in the city of Saint Joseph, 
in the State of Missouri, to report it favorably without amendment. 
I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY DISTRICT. 


Mr. PLUMB. The Committee on Public Lands have had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. No. 6520) in relation to land patents in 
the Virginia military district of Ohio, and instruct me to report it 
without amendment. I ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read for information. 

The Acting Secretary read the bill; and, by unanimous consent, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALABAMA MINERAL LANDS. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Committee on Public Lands have also had un- 
der consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4757) to exclude the public 
lands in Alabama from the operation of the laws relating to mineral 
lands, and instruct me to report it without amendment and recom- 
mend its passage. I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Acting Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. WINDOM.,. I do not like to make an objection to the bill, but 
my attention has been called to it by a newspaper publication which 
is before me, and I sup this is the same bill to which it refers, 
I should rather like to read the bill before it is acted on. 

Mr. PLUMB. A similar Senate bill has been before the Senate on 
a report from the Committee on Public Lands for along time. It 
received the favorable consideration of the present Secretary of the 


Interior, of the present Commissioner of the General Land ae 

t 
licy which was adopted in regard to 
Kansas in 1876, and according to the 


and of the predecessor of the present Secretary of the Interior. 
is in precise accord with the 
similar lands in Missouri an 
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opinion of all the official people of whom I have spoken it is neces- 
sary to prevent fraudulent entries and the inducements to frauds 
which are said to exist under the present condition of things, 


Mr. WINBOM. I do not know that I understand it, but as it has 
been represented to me I feel that it ought to challenge the consid- 
eration of the Senate before it pasen: 

Mr.PLUMB. Ihave no doubt that some publication may have 
been made abont it. I have been solicited in various ways in regard 
to it; and after investigating the matter very thoroughly I am sat- 
isfied that true publie policy requires the passage of this bill to rid 
all that section of country of the controversies which exist in regard 
to this land, and which have been voiced I have no doubt in the pub- 
lication of which the Senator from Minnesota speaks. 

Mr. WINDOM. I know very little about it. 

Mr. PLUMB, The Secretary of the Interior says, under date of the 
10th day of July, 1882, ‘‘the bill meets my entire approval, and I 
hope it will become a law.” 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
object to the consideration of the bill at this time? 
r. WINDOM. I think it had better go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. MORGAN. The bill has gone over twice. Every time it is 
called up objection is made to its consideration. 

Mr. WINDOM. Ido not care to have it go over, but I want to 
read the findings of the grand jury on this subject. I will not ask 
that the bill go over. 

Mr. MORG. I will say to the Senator from Minnesota that the 
cases referred to in that statement have all been reserved in the 
Land Office, and are under consideration. There are over three hun- 
dred and fifty such cases that this bill does not affect in any way, either 
by confirming their entries or anything of the sort, leaving it en- 
tirely to the Land Office to consider all the cases. It is a very 
greet hardship upon the ple of Alabama, because it shuts out 

m settlement a large and valuable tract of country, which is sur- 
rounded by land-grant railways. The bill proposes to have the land 
sold at public sale, so that there can be no combination but may be 
fair competition in the sale; and the Government will probably 
realize a considerable amount of money from the sale. 

The present Secretary of the Interior, his predecessor, Mr. Kirk- 
wood, and the Commissioner of the General Land Office have looked 
into this question very narrowly and very closely, and they have 
made every provision that is at all necessary for the protection of 
the Government. I assure the Senator that I would not advocate a 
bill here which would have a tendency to prevent a full and fairin- 
vestigation of any fraudulent entries whatever, if any have taken 

lace. The whole question is reserved in the bill itself. This bill 

as been framed with the most exact care; it was really drawn up 
in the Department itself, as indicating not merely the public policy 
on the subject, but as providing for every possible contingency. Mr. 
Teller expresses himself in the strongest possible terms. 

Mr. WINDOM. I shall not object to the present consideration of 
the bill, but I want to understand it fully before it is passed. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no doubt about its being right. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have received a full statement from a citizen 
of Alabama, and also a letter from a gentleman in a Northern State 
who, from his peculiar studies, if I should name him, the Senate would 
know is quite familiar with the question, both of them most earn- 
estly protesting against the bill as an injustice, as W to settle- 
ment N these plastered certificates a body of exceedingly valuable 
mineral lands. In short, I do not pretend to tell from memory now 
the argument, though I can get it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The merits are not open to dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I shall not attempt to discuss the merits of the 
bill, but I feel bound in the interest of the public to object to its con- 
sideration to-day. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The bill goes over on objection. 

Mr. PLUMB. I will withdraw the report and make it to-morrow, 
and in the mean time Senators can examine the matter. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will look over it by to-morrow. 

Mr. MORGAN. Before the bill from the attention of the 
Senate, the Senate will excuse me for making one observation. The 
Secretary of the Interior knows perfectly well that there are certain 
men who are exploiting — this land, trying to make a speculation 
out of the land of the United States. He has been in a long controversy 
about it, and he recommends this bill, not for the of healing up 
any false entry or protecting any man in the world who may have been 
guilty of a fraud, because the bill leaves that entirely open, se that 
all these things will be investigated in the Department. He thinks 
the best thing to do with these coal lands, which have been hereto- 
fore reserved, is to dispose of them at publicsale. These lands have 
been reserved for a good many years now, as many as seven, eight, 
or ten years, under the coal-land law, and not one foot of that land 
haa oyar been entered as coal land, and not one foot I suppose ever 
w . 

Mr. PLUMB. Iwill withdraw the report I have made and pre- 
sent it to-morrow, and in the mean time everybody interested can 
look up the report made by the Committee on Public Lands and all 
the documents in the case. 

Mr. WINDOM. My only purpose is to understand it, and I want 
to have the bill printed. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be printed and recommitted to the com- 


mittee. 
Mr. PLUMB. I withdraw the report. 
INDIAN BUREAU ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I am instructed by the Committee 
on Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 1364) to au- 
thorize the auditing of certain unpaid accounts in the Indian Bu- 
reau by the accounting officers of the Treasury, to report it favorably 
and without amendment. A bill identical with this was reported 
favorably from the Committee on Claims by the present Secretary 
of the Interior on the Ist day of February last. Ir there is no ob- 
jection I ask that the bill may be considered at this time. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I move that the bill (S. No. 172) to 
authorize the auditing of certain unpaid accounts of the Indian 
Bureau by the accounting officers of the an which isidenticat 
with the bill which has just passed the Senate, be indefinitely post- 


med, 
The motion was agreed to. 
TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH EUROPE, 


Mr. LAPHAM. I am instructed by the Committee on Foreigo 
Relations, to whom was recommitted the bill (S. No. 2164) to encour- 
age and promote telegra hic communication between America and 
Europe, to report it back with the amendments submitted by me 
yesterday, modifed somewhat; and I ask for its present considera- 
tion. It will be seen by the reading of the bill that it is very care- 
fully drawn to protect the interests of the Government and to pre- 
vent the consolidation of telegraphic companies, to prevent any 
watering of stock. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Has that bill been placed on our table so that 
we can read it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
recommitted. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. We were so much engaged yesterday that I had 
no opportunity of seeing it. I shall object to that bill until I cam 
have an N. rtunity of examining it. 

Mr. L. M. I prefer that it shall not go to the Calendar. I 
will withdraw the report until to-morrow morning; and I give 
notice that I shall call it up to-morrow. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suggest to the Senator from New York that he 
have the bill printed with the amendments as modified, and recom- 
mitted to the committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If that is done, it will be 2 to a single ob- 
1 whenever it is reported. If it is put on the Calendar it will 

in order to have is taken up on motion. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Nebraska asked that the bill 
be printed. It has been already printed as reported yesterday. 

. VAN WYCK. I do not that it shall be printed again, but 
I have not had an opportunity to examine the bill. Ihave felt that 
in this bill there is no protection where protection is needed. It 
seems to me it is organizing another telegraph company to combine 
in the future with another telegraph company, and the people will re- 
ceive no benefit at all from the combination, and the company will 
increase the rates just as land telegraph companies do. 

Mr. OM. Ifthe Senator has felt that, he has felt it withon! 
having read the bill. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Very likely. I want to see it. 

Mr. WINDOM. If the Senator will look he will find that this bilb 
does provide against all those things, that it prohibits the watering 
of stock, prohibits combinations, authorizes the Secretary of State to- 
fix the rates forthe Government, and provides that Congress shall 
hereafter have authority to pass a general bill regulating rates, and 
on every way conforms to what I know to be the wishes of the 

ator. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. My friend says the rates for the Government 
are fixed; are the rates for individuals fixed? 

Mr. WINDOM. I say the bill expressly reserves the right of th> 
Government to fix the rates by a general bill. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I want to say to my friend that although the 
right to fix rates affecting the public may be reserved it will amount 
to nothing. You reserved in 1864 that right over the national rail- 
road lines to the Pacific, and you have never exercised it to this day,. 
and never will. 

Mr. WINDOM. The Senator would hardly expect to have every- 
thing provided for on this bill, in the last days of the session. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I prefer to have the rates fixed now in this: 
bill, and when the rates are fixed I shall have no objection to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the bill goes- 


over. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ishould like to say to the Senator from Nebraska 

efore this bill goes out of reach that I think it is the most impor- 
taut bill in reference to the transoceanic tel ph business ever 
presented to the Senate, and it will bring down the rates of tele 
graphing to ten cents a word if we can pass the bill, 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will you put in the bill what the rates shail 
be? Will you fix the rates in the bill? 


It was reported yesterday and 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is nothing before the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I merely want to explain my position on the 
matter. I find we have done nothing of that kind, and while we 
have been organizing telegraphs upon the land the rates have been 
continually increased; and now I ask gentlemen to designate a list 
of ratesin this bill. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I think if the Senator from Nebraska will hear 
the bill read he will be satisfied by the reading that there is no pos- 
sible objection to it. It is a short bill. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York asks 
for the present consideration of the bill. It will be read for infor- 
mation. 

The Acting Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. VAN WICK. I see nothing at all in that to meet the objec- 
tion I made. The public are not protected there. 

Mr. WINDOM. The amendments have not yet been read. 

Mr. BAYARD. The amendments do protect them. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The public? 

Mr. BAYARD. Perfectly. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I still insist on my objection, and I desire to be 
understood as objecting. I have no objection to the amendments 
being read, however. 

Mr. HALE. Let the amendments be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The first amendment is in section 1, line 
13, to strike out the words“ ment as to rate“ and insert com- 
bination to establish rates;” so as to read: 


And provided further, That no amal ion, combination to establish rates, 
union, or sale of cable interests eee this act shall be made, &c. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. I do not see any protectionin that. This is not 
probably the time to discuss it, however. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The consideration of the bill is 
objected to, and it goes over. 
r. VAN WYCK. The Government is protected, but not the pub- 


0. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I move to take the bill up for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is not in order if any Senator 
objects. It is morning-hour business, and a single objection carries 
it over. 

Mr. LAPHAM, 
hour is over. . 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator in charge of the bill will allow me, I 
will suggest an amendment that will meet the objection of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WINDOM. The Senator from Nebraska has not heard the 
amendments of the committee read. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I supposed they were read. 

Mr. WINDOM. One was read, and the Senator objected before 
the others were read. 

Mr. HALE. I ask the Senator from Nebraska if this amendment 
meets his objection ! 

The rates charged upon said line for messages for individuals shall not exceed 
twenty cents for each word. 


Will that satisfy the Senator? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Let that amendment be referred to the com- 
mittee and see whether they are willing to incorporate it in the bill, 
and then let the bill come up with that amendment on it. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I should like to have the amendments of the com- 
mittee read, so that the Senator from Nebraska may see what they 
are. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
committee will be-read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The next amendment is, in section 1, line 
15, to strike out the word “existing; ” so as to read: 

Shall be made to any European or other cable companies. 

After the word companies,“ in section 1, line 16, to insert: 

Nor shall there be any fictitious increase or watering of stock; and any violation 
of the provision of this section shall work a forfeiture of all rights thereunder. 


In section 2, line 9, after the word“ whatever,” to insert: 


And in addition the United States Government shall have the right to the exclu- 
sive use of a wire at such time as they may require, not to exceed four hours out 
of every twenty-four, and at such rates as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
State, but not to exceed twenty cents per word nor less than ten cents per word. 


In section 2, line 18, strike out the most favored,” before “nation,” 
and insert any other;” so as to read: 

Secondly. Citizens of the United States shall enjoy the same privileges as to the 
payment of rates for the transmission of messages as are enjoyed by the citizens 
of any other 

In section 4, at the end of the bill, add ‘‘including the right to 
fix rates by a general law;” so as to read: 


That the t to alter, amend, or repeal this act at any time is hereby reserved 
to Congress, C = 


Mr. VAN WYCK. Lask the Senator from New York if he will 
include the amendment of the Senator from Maine, or rather if he 
will protect the püblie in the same way that he will protect the 
n by saying the rates shall not exceed twenty cents per 
wo 


I shall move to take it up as soon as the morning 


The remaining amendments of the 


Mr. LAPHAM. Iam not authorized by the committee to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. If the Senator will do that and protect the 
public, then I shall have no objection. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Iam entirely unadvised as to the rates over the 
present lines. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska objects 
to the present consideration of the bill, and it goes over. 

Mr. HALE. The rate ought not to be over twenty cents a word, E 
think clearly. 

Mr. BAYARD. L suggest to the Senator from Nebraska that the 
protection does exist when you expressly reserve the right to tix the 
rates by general law. I know very little of the cost of this business, 
but when you reserve the right to fix by general law any excess can 
be prevented. 

. LAPHAM. We do fix the rate as to the Government. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. My answer to that is, as I said before, that is 
no protection to the public. In 1864 you protected the public by 
reserving the right to Congress to ee the rates on the Pacific 
railroads. That never has been done and never will be done. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does not my friend think that competition is the 
best regulation ? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. We have been told that would be the effect of 
competition in regard to our land ag lines, and yet every 
organization of a new company under the competition is absorbed 
by the old one, and the ps lic suffer by the watering of the stock 
in the increased rate of charges. Isay to my friend that will be so 
here. If you intend to proroci the public as you claim you are will- 
ing to do, do it here and now by saying to the public they shall be 
protected in the same way that we protect the Government, and 
make the rate twenty cents a word. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator if we have not had the same 
experience in regard to competition not only on land ies Soe hs but 
on sea telegraphs? We chartered a cable company wit the idea 
that competition would keep down the rates, and the last company 
chartered was operated for a time, but when they were consoli 
within the last two months the rates were at once put up from twenty- 
five cents to fifty cents a word, so that competition does not accom- 
plish the result. Competition runs for a while, but amalgamation is. 
the end of competition. I agree fully with the Senator from Nebraska 
that here and now is the place in which to put the limit thatshall be 
charset upon this line for public or private messages, and if we do 
not do it now we never shall do it. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Never. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York asks. 
5 „ of the bill. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
object 

r. VAN WYCK. Ido. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Objection being made, the bill goes 
over. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Then I ask to have it placed on the Calendar, and 
I give notice that I shall call the bill up for action to-morrow morn- 


ing. 
fir. SEWELL. I concur with the Senator from Maine on this 
question, but as it has passed by I will say nothing further now. 


CONDEMNED ORDNANCE FOR MONUMENTAL PURPOSES. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I am instructed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom were referred certain resolutions and bills of the 
House of Representatives ting condemned cannon to sund 
places, to report them back to the Senate favorably, some wit 
amendments and some without amendments. 

Mr. BECK. I hope they will be considered now. There is one 
for Kentucky, which I should like to have dis of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. These several resolutions and bills 
reported by the Senator from Missouri will be acted on at once if 
there be no objection. 

By unanimous consent, the bill (H. R. No. 6265) donating cannon 
and cannon-balls to Post No. 14 of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
at Logansport, Indiana, and for other purposes, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with an amendment, which was, in line 12, after the word “ con- 
demned,” to insert “cast-iron.” 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 

By unanimous consent, the bill a R. No. 6111) donating condemned 
cast-iron cannon and cannon-balls for monumental purposes was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

By unanimous consent, the bill (H. R. No. 6593) donating condemned 
cast-iron cannon and cannon-balls for monumental purposes was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with- 
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amendments, which were, in line 11, to insert “cast” after “ con- 
demned;“ in line 23, to insert “cast-iron” after ‘‘ condemned ;” in line 
27, to insert “cast-iron” after ‘‘condemned;” in line 30, to insert 
“cast-iron” after condemned.“ 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and paswed: 

By unanimous consent, the joint resolution (H. R. No. 254) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War to transfer to ‘‘Tip” Best Post No. 75, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Montrose, lowa, one piece of con- 
-demned cast-iron cannon (and cannon-balls) or field-piece for monu- 
mental purposes was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
an amendment, which was, in line 7, after the word ‘cannon-balls,” 
to strike out or field-piece.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
the amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the joint reso- 
lution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution to author- 
‘ize the Secretary of War to transfer to Tip“ Best Post No. 75, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Montrose, Iowa, one piece of condemned 
“cast-iron cannon and cannon-balls for monumental purposes.” 


USE OF TENTS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Iam directed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs to report back favorably House joint resolution No. 205 and 
House joint resolution No. 263, which are resolutions granting the 
use of tents to soldiers’ reunions. One of them is for lowa and the 
other for Illinois. They have been amended to correspond with the 
rule of the Senate on the question. I ask for their present consider- 
ation. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. R. No. 263) grantin, 
the use of cannon, tents, and muskets at soldiers’ reunions to be hel 
in the State of Iowa in the year 1882. 

The amendments re by the Committee on Military Affairs 
were, in line 4, after the word ‘‘depot,” to strike out “or arsenal; ” 
after the word “such,” in line 6, to strike out ‘‘cannon;” in line 7, 
after the word ‘ tents,” to strike out“ muskets, and so forth;” after 
the word “said,” in line 8, to strike out “cannon,” and in the same 
line, after the word ‘‘tents,” tostrike out “muskets, and soforth;” in 
line 11, to strike out ‘‘arsenal,” and in line 14, after the word ‘‘said,” 
-to strike out ‘‘arms, ammunition, and camp equipage” and insert 
“í tents,” and at the end of the resolution to add “of arms allowed by 
law;” so as to make the joint resolution read: 

That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized to send from some con- 
venient quartermaster’s depot, to be used at soldiers’ reunions to be held in the 
State of Iowa in hep bag cr such tents as can be conveniently apara: said 
tents to be returned holding of said reunion in like good condi as when 
received: Provided, That ull 3 of said articles to and from the place 
-of the reunion to the depot shall be without expense to the Government: Pro- 
vided further, That the adjutant-general of the State of Iowa, or other proper ac- 
coun ofticer, shall receipt for said tents in the name of said State, and that 
such of them as shall not be returned shall be charged to said State against its 
quota of arms allowed by law. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
the amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the joint reso- 
lution to be read a third time. : 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution granting 
the use of tents at soldiers’ reunions to be held in the State of Iowa 
in the year 1882.” 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. R. No. 205) nting 
the use of articles, tents, &c., at a soldiers’ reunion to be held by the 
*Soldiers’ Reunion Association of the State of Illinois in the year 1882. 

The joint resolution was reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments, in line 4, after the word“ depot,” to strike 
out “or arsenal;” in line 7, before the word “tents,” to strike out 
“ cannon,” and after the word ‘‘tents” to strike out“ muskets ;” in 
line 11, to strike out “arsenal;” in line 14, after the word said,“ 
to strike out ‘‘arms, ammunition, aud camp equipage” and insert 
“‘tents;” and at the end of the bill to add “ of arms allowed by law;” 
so as to make the joint resolution read: 

That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized to send from some con- 


venient quartermaster's depot, to be used at said soldiers’ reunion to be held in 
the State of Illinois in the year 1882, such tents as can be conveniently spared, 


said tents to be returned after holding of said reunion meeting in ges) ope condi- 
tion as when received: Provided, That all transportation of said cles to and 
from the place of the reunion te the depot shall be without e: to the Govern- 


ment: Provided further, That the adjutant-general of the State of Illinois, or other 
proper accounting officer, shall receipt for said tents in the name of said State, 
and that such of them as shall not be returned shall be charged to said State against 
its quota of arms allowed by law. 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
the amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the joint reso- 
lution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 


MAJOR W. R. KING. 


Mr. CONGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to say to the Senate that there are four 
or five other bills granting condemned cannon to cemeteries and 
national associations. They have been reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs with slight amendments, just the same as were 
made to these resolutions. If it is the pleasure of the Senate that 
they should be considered, I would make that suggestion. It will 
only take a few minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan has the 


floor. 

Mr. CONGER. Iam instructed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. No. 2092) for the relief of Major W. 
R. King, to report it without amendment, and I ask for its passage 
at this time. 

I have the report from the 3 Department detailing all the 
facts of this robbery, and also the report of the House committee 
N the facts as they appear. I have also the indictment of 
Ryan for this robbery and the recovery of $1,270 by garnisheeing a 
bank in Nashville, reducing the amount stolen or robbed from this 
man by that amount. Major King is the engineer in charge of the 
Muscle Shoals and Tennessee River improvement. He had drawn 
his draft on the Treasury of the United States for this $5,240.18, to 
pay the workmen at the Muscle Shoals, and had put it in the hands 
of his assistant to draw the money for him and go to the different 
parts of the work and paythe men. He had paid some of them, but 
que before reaching the main body of the men, three armed men on 

orseback overtook him, drew their pistols upon him, and robbed 
him of all the money except alittle which he had in his vest-pocket, 
amounting to the sam named in the bill. 

Major King, immediately on receiving information that his assist- 
ant had been robbed, made pursuit and tracked these armed men 
and pursued them to Nashville, Tennessee, where one of them was 
captured, and from him $1,270 was obtained, which has been paid 
back to the Government. 

Major King, of course, is responsible for the loss of this money, 
although it was lost by his assistant in eee along the bank of 
the canal, some eighteen miles from Major King’s headquarters. 
The papers are here, the affidavits and the indictment of Hill by the 
United States court show all these facts, which may be read to the 
Senate. The committee of the House and the committee of the Sen- 


ate are unanimous in the opinion that the balance of this money 


should be refunded to Major King, as it was lost without negligence 
on his part. 

Mr. BECK. I think this bill ought to pass, and therefore I do not 
rise to object to it after the statement made, but I rise to say that I 
have endeavored for a long time to have the Calendar called. There 
has not been a case regularly called on the Calendar which has been 
reported since the 19th day of April. Five or six quite important 
cases to which there is no objection I think have been reported by 
myself, and I have urged in every way to get them acted on. Ican- 
not do it without having a general scramble every day. 

Now, I hope and trust we shall devote an hour or two to-day to 
the cases on the Calendar, beginning at the very first case. After 
this bill passes I hopa nobody will ask for anything but. the Calen- 
dar, so as to give all a chance. That is all I wish. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the consider- 
ation of the bill reported by the Senator from Michigan? 

There being no objection, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, 

roceeded to consider the bill (S. No. 2092) for the relief of Major 

V. R. King. It proposes to to the official credit of Major W. R. 
King, disbursing officer for the Tennessee River improvement, the 
sum of $3,970.18, that being the unrecovered balance of $5,240.18 of 
public funds forcibly taken from A. G. Smith, receiver of materials 
on Muscle Shoals Canal, in the State of Alabama, by William Ryan 
and two other armed robbers, on the 11th of March, 1881, and for 
which sum King is accountable. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed a resolution provid- 
ing that the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives declare their respective Houses adjourned sine die at 
twelve o’clock m., Saturday, August 5, 1882. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. R. No. 92) to pees 11,000 copies 
2 of the second and third annual reports of the Director of the 
United States Geological Survey; and it was thereupon signed by 
the President pro tempore. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of twelve has arrived. 
The question is, Willthe Senate continue the morning hour until the 
morning business is finished ? 

Mr. MORRILL. I want to take up a bill, and then I will consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. © morning business is entitled 
to preference over anything else, and itis not aoe 

Mr. MORRILL. I give way for that, but I want to take up a bill 
3 afterward. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I rise to morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the morning hour be extended 
until the morning business is finished? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and morning business will be received. 

PRINTING OF AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee on Printing, to which was re- 
ferred a concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives for 
the printing of the annual report of the Commissioner of Agriculture. 
have instructed me to rt it with amendments and recommen 
its passage. I ask for its present consideration, 

There bang no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives : 

Resolved of Representatives, (the Senate concurring,) That there be 
printed 3 K annual report of the Commissioner of * culture for 
the year 1881 ; 214,000 — for the use of members of the House of Representa- 
tives, 56,000 copies for the use of members of the Senate, and 30,000 copies for the 
use of the Department of Agriculture. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Printing was, in line 3, 
to strike out ‘300,000 ” and insert“ 200,000.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. The resolution from the House provides for 300,000 
copies ; the Committee on Printing recommend that it be cut down 
to 200,000, and we cut down the distribution to Senators and to Rep- 
resentatives and to the Commissioner of Agriculture one-third from 
what the House proposes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How much was it last year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Three hundred thousand. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the amendment of the committee will 
not be concurred in. This is a valuable publication to the agricult- 


ural interests of the country, which is appreciated by them, and 
whichis of importance to them, and I donot think we had any surplus 
lastyear. Itis proposed to cut down the icultural Report 100,000 


copies below what was printed last year. e House passed a reso- 
lution authorizing the printing of the same number authorized last 
year and the year before, and the year before that, I believe. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Thope that Senators who vote y a this reduc- 
tion will hold their peace about the extra ce of the public print- 
ing. This resolution asit came from the House will cost $219,000, 
which is about the whole cost of the printing that the Committee on 
Printing have recommended for the use of Congress during this ses- 
sion, thus doubling the amount. 1think that some of those Senators 
who are complaining so much of the extravagance of the public print- 
ing now have an opportunity to air their economy and their virtue. 

. SAULSBURY. I should like to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Printing what the difference in cost will be bet ween 200,000 
copies and 300,000? The sype sorting is the same. 

r. ANTHONY. In such ong numbers the Senator is aware the 
cost of composition is a very small proportion compared with the 
whole cost. The eps of printing the usual number, 1,900, is 
$13,697, and each additional thousand costs $682. We have cut the 
House resolution down by abont $68,000. 

Mr. COKE. I hope the amendment will not be made. Of all the 
publications of the Government the constituency that I represent 
appreciate the Agricultural Report more than any other; and if any 

uction is to be made at all in the expenditures for public printing, 
my people are concerned that it shall not be made by cutting down 
the numbers of the Agricultural Report that are printed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Everybody is in favor of economy in the public 
printing, but people differ very much as to the objects to which the 
economy shall be applied. Yesterday nearly a ority of the Sen- 
ate, or a very minority, op the cutting down of the num- 
ber of the report of the Geological Survey, and I confess that I think 
that is a work of equal merit with this, and indeed of greater merit. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
if he is not satisfied that there are more of the American people in- 
terested in the Agricultural Report than in any other public docu- 
ment that is printed under the orders of Con ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let, Mr. President, a great many of these docu- 
ments find their way to the second-hand bookstores where they are 
sold for ten cents a copy. 

Mr. COCKRELL. ba you find of every other. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. If the books do find their way there it is the 
fault of somebody. I could distribute ten times as many as I gét, 
and profitably, too. If we are going to cut down on anything let 
it be something else than that, because 50 cent. of all our people 
are farmers, and if we are going to cut down on anything let it be 
on something else besides that. These books are probably more 
555 than any other work that comes from the Government Printing 

ce. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Could not the Senator distribute Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, and the best of all books, the Holy Bible? Would he rec- 
ommend that they be printed at Government expense? 
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Mr. SAUNDERS. I would recommend the Bible for Rhode Island 
if you cut down this thing for my country. This ought not to be cut 


own. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think if the Senator pretore the Agricultural 
Report to the Bible I will not Copie his j ent in the matter. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Let Rhode Island have the Bible. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iconcurred with my distinguished colleague on 
the Printing Committee in making this report, and among the rea- 
sons were such facts as these: in re; to one of the late editions 
of this report, 300,000, the Printer found, when he thought he had 
300,000 delivered, that owing to an accident of overturning and in- 
3 copies, or some miscount, he was four or five thou- 
sand behind, and instead of going to work and printing that num- 
ber more, he went to one of the second-hand book dealers here 
and gave him about ten cents a copy for a number of the identical 
edition, some of the earlier copies which had been delivered here. 
He went and bought them and filled out the number. That dealer 
will sell you a car-load of reports for ten cents apiece, or even for 
five cents apiece. They have been sold by the wagon-load from 
three to four cents apiece for old paper. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Connec- 
ticut why, then, the Government does not pee all the publica- 
tions needed from this second-hand dealer 

Mr. HAWLEY. Youcan get a great part of them in that way. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then there is no use in printing any. Let us 
buyfromhim. Mr. President, the statement that ismade by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is true in part; but I assert without fear of con- 
tradiction that you cannot point your finger to a single publication 
of this Government that you cannot buy at a second-hand bookstore. 
Take the geological reports, take the medical statistics of the Pro- 
vost-Marshal-General’s Office, take the Medical and Surgical History 
of the Rebellion, and you can find them all there. That objection 
is not legitimate to this class of publications, because it applies to 
all the publications of the Government. 

Mr. EY. TheSenatoristoalarge extentcorrect. Ofcourse 
some copies of all books get there some time or other, but it is more 
marked in the case of some than others; and where there is such an 
extraordinary in as in the case of this report, which costs sixty- 
eight cents, and which you can buy probably in a short time for ten 
cents, it shows that a surplus has been printed. If the discount was 
only 10, 15, or 20 per cent., it would show the ordinary rule of sec- 
ond-hand books. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It shows the fact that the members of Con- 
gress, instead of sending these books to their constituents, sometimes 
make such disposition of them as that they find their way to the old 
bookstores. I have been here eleven years and I have never yet 
parted with any book that has been rend ec to me excepting to 
the people in my State, unless that I believe I gave the superintend- 
ent of document-room some copies of the message and accom- 
panying documents, that I knew my people did not want, and that 

did not feel at libertyto send tothem. The fault is with members 


of Co: if they find their way there. The people want the Agri- 
cul Report. While I myself donot believe it is a very valuable 
work, the t body of farmers do think so, and they want it. I 


know that I send out no book that is more appreciated by the people 
of my State. I believe weare doing a great amount of printing; and 
Iam not particular about the number of this book that shall be 
printed; but I do not want the impression to go out which would be 
made by the remarks of the Senator from Connecticut—that there 
has been a surplus of thisdocument. That is not the case. The 
farmers, instead of taking 300,000 copies, would take a million copies 
of the book, and would be glad to have them if they could get them. 
Mr. ANTHONY. Is not the argument good, then, for printing a 
million copies? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not ask that. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Three hundred thousand copies do not begin to 
supply the demand, and 3,000,000 copies would not supply the de- 
mand, If we are to supply the demand and to treat every man like 
every other man, then we should print an edition large enough to 
supply all the farmers in the country. I take it we have not come 
to that yet. However, Mr. President, we do not expect to carry this 
amendment. Wenever have carried it. Lask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Committee on Printing, reducing the number of copies from 
300,000 to 200,000. The Senator from Rhode Island asks for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FERRY. I desire to correct in a measure what was stated by 
the Senator from Missouri. I agree with him in regard to the Agri- 
cultural Report. Many Senators and Members who do not represent 
districts or Btates largely agricultural have a surplus of these reports, 
and, as is customary with Senators, they frequently exchange, and 
there being a surplus after all such exchanges, it finds its way into 
the second-hand bookstores; but I think the Senator is incorrect, 
at least my searching has shown him to be incorrect, so far as the 
Surgical History of the War is concerned. It cannot be procured 
here at second-hand stores. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Only a few years ago you could not find any 
ordinary second-hand bookstore in Washington that did not have 
them, and you could buy them anywhere. 
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Mr. FERRY. I ask the Senator whetherhecan see them now and 
purchase them now. I have sent to different bookstores to purchase 
them, but could notdo it because the pressure for them has been very 

t. I have exhausted my gucie, and I have sought to find others 
to replace them. I have sought to exchange with different Senators 
and have been unable. As regards certain publications of Con 
they cannot be procured ; but it may be the case in regard to Agri- 
cultural Reports. My State is largely agricultural, and I cannot get 
too many of those reports. Iam ready to-day to exchange reports 
or publications which I have in vopn for Agricultural Reports, and 
I shall be very glad if any Senator has a surplus for him to indicate 
it, that I may make the exchange; so that I do not believe the 
amount aay reported in this resolution is too large to supply 
the demand. 

Mr. BECK. I agree with the Senator from Michigan; it is about 
the only document . prints that my people want, and I can- 
not get enough copies of it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Do I understand that the amend- 
ment if adopted would lessen the number one-third? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think the Antuanas Report 
ought to be generally distributed. It is probably the one more 
Songi for than any other. 

. ANTHONY. Then vi] does not the Senator from Michigan 
move to increase the number? Three hundred thousand will be but 
a drop in the bucket to the whole agricultural interest of the country. 

Mr. FERRY. I reply to the Senator from Rhode Island that there 
is amedium. Iam not so extravagant as to ask for an excessive 
number, but I think the amount proposed in the original resolution 
is not excessive, that it is moderate. Now the Senator wants to re- 
sort to a minimum, which will be below the demand. I think the 
agricultural interests of the country ought to be supplied to the ex- 
tent of the ordinary legitimate demand. I am voting for that, and 
I presume other Senators who represent agricultural States will vote 
to fill the demand for those publications, which are certainly valua- 
ble to farmers if they are not to members of Congress. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Committee on Printing reduced the number 
of copies of the Agricultural Report proposed to be printed from 
300,000 to 200,000. There has been Un great abuse in the publica- 
tion of this report. The cost of the illustrations in the last Agri- 
cultural Report was $98,000, and the illustrations in the present vol- 
ume will in all probability cost about $60,000. If the number is to 
be increased 68,000 above that recommended by the committee, I 
shall move to recommit the resolution to the Committee on Printing, 
or to amend it so as to strike out the illustrations. They are of no 
earthly use to the farmers of this country. The committee, however, 
did not deem it proper to strike out the illustrations in this report, 
but rather prefe to reduce the number of copies to be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro The question is on the amendment 

g the gommate on Printing, on which the yeas and nays haye been 
ordered. 
The yeas and nays were taken, 
Mr. HARRIS. My colleague [Mr. Jackson] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLuMB] upon all political questions. If 
my colleague were here he would vote, I believe, exactly as the Sen- 
ator from Kansas has voted, and I desire that the vote of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas shall remain. : 

Mr. PLUMB. I want to say to the Senator from Tennessee thatI 
understood that pair to extend to political questions, but I will with- 
draw my vote if desired. 

Mr. HARRIS. So I stated. No, I desire the Senator to let his 
vote stand in this instance, because he voted as my colleague would 
vote if here. 

Mr. VANCE. Iam paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[ Mx. MITCHELL] on political questions, but as this does not seem to 
be one, I vote nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 42; as follows: 


YEAS—16. 
Aldrich, Cameron of Wis., Hale. Platt, 
‘Anthon 8 Haier, Sa - 
„ 0, oar, er, ° 
Carneros: of Pa., Gorman, — 
NATS- 2. 
Beck, Ferry, Logan, Saunders, 
Blair, MeDili, Sewell, 
Brown, Groene, ; Slater, 
Call, Grover, Maxey, Vance, 
Chilcott, Hampton, Miller of Cal., Ves 
Cockrell, Miller of N. Y.. Voorhoes, 
Coke, Harrison, organ, Walker, 
Conger, Ingalls, Plumb, 
Davis of Ilinois, Jonas, Pugh, Windom. 
Davis of W. Va., Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Farley, Lapham, Saulsbury, 
ABSENT—18. 
Bayard, Garland, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, 
Butler, Hill of Colorado, Kellogg, Pendleton, 
Camden, Hill of Georgia, Lamar, Van Wyck. 
Edmunds, Jackson, McPherson, 
Fair, Johnston, Mahone, 


So the amendment was rejected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem 
pendent upon the one just rejected. 
Mr. INGALLS. Let them be non-concurred in in 


The other amendments are de- 


1088. 


The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the other amend- 
ments to the resolution, 
Mr. ANTHONY. The last amendment should not be rejected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments except the last 
will be regarded as rejected. The last amendment will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. At the end of the resolution the com- 
mittee propose to add: 

And $146,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, 
oasi — oy money in the Treasury not — appropriated, to cory — this 

ution. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That appropriation was made applicable to the 
reduced number the committee reported. The appropriation should 
be $219,161.54, the Senate having refused to make the reduction. 

Mr.INGALLS. In the other resolutions that have been passed for 
the printing of extra copies of public documents has an appropria- 
tion been made for the expense that is to be incurred? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It has in the case of this document. 

Mr. INGALLS. I refer to those resolutions previously: passed at 
this session. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. INGALLS. Why is it et to load up this resolution 
with amendments that are intended obviously to render it odious? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is no such intention as to render it odious. 

Mr. INGALLS. Then why is the discrimination made? Why do 
you pass other resolutions for printing other public documents, leav- 
ing the appropriation to occur in a regular appropriation bill, and 
when this comes up put on an immense 1 for the pur- 
pose of intimidating somebody to prevent him from voting for it? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Well, Mr. President, I should not undertake to 
intimidate the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. INGALLS. No, sir; I am not in the number. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But it has been customary to put in the appro- 

priation for this publication, because this involves about half of the 
entire cost of the documents that are printed for the use of the Sen- 
ate, and if it is not put in there will be a deficiency. 
Mr. INGALLS. That is no reason, because it is one-half. The 
fact of its being one-half is no more reason than it would be if it 
were one-tenth or one-twentieth. There is evidently a desire—I will 
not say a ii in some way this shall be made so odious that 
the Senate will refrain from voting for it in consequence of the enor- 
mous amount of the 8 4585 riation. 

Mr. ANTHONY. ell, Mr. President, if the Senate is so frightened 
at the amount necessary to carry out what it has just voted shall be 
done, be it so; but if the Senate refuses to make the appropriation 
the probability is that the publication will not be made, because the 
appropriation for the support of the Printing Office is not sufficient 
to publish this document. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
if it is not the custom of years past to put in the amount? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes, it has been done. I do not know whether 
it has been uniformly done. 

Mr. INGALLS. 1 doubt very much whether it is the custom. 

Mr. HOAR. Another question. Is not this a resolution which will 

ass after the current appropriation bill for the year? Of course 
it is. 

Mr. INGALLS. That is true about every one of the resolutions 
reported for the past two weeks. They have all been passed since 
the general appropriation bill was disposed of. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island, the chairman of the committee, whether he considers the illus- 
trations in the Agricultural Report of any special value to the farm- 
ers of the country? I understand from his collcague on the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Maryland, that the illustrations will cost at 
least $60,000, and I should like to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether these illustrations will be of any particular value whatever 
to the farming interest of the country ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is the opinion of the Commissioner. The 
text refers to the illustrations, and I think it would be very absurd to 

rint the book without the illustrations. If we are going to print 
it as we have decided to do—and I certainly submit very obediently 
to the will of the Senate—I only wish to provide the means for car- 
rying out the will of the Senate. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. My object was to ascertain whether by omit- 
Hag tho illustrations we might not save a part of the appropriation. 

. ANTHONY. Undoubtedly we might, and by omitting half 
the book we should save part of the appropriation. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not think the pictures of bugs and ants 
and such things are of any practical value to the farmers. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say in regard to the illustrations that there 
has been in past years an extravagance in the illustrations of this 
publication, and the present Commissioner has been in long consulta- 
tion with the Public Printer, and with the heads of the bureaus in 
his Department, and with the Committee on Printing, and has fixed 
upon about $60,000, which is a great reduction from the former cost, 
as the price at which the illustrations can be made. I think it 
would detract very much from the value of the book to leave out 
the illustrations, 
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Mr. MAXEY. If the Senator from Rhode Island will permit me 
a moment, I beg to suggest that the principal illustrations in the 
report for 1880 are as to the hog cholera and pleuro-pneumonia, two 
most important diseases to be eradicated if it can be done, the de- 
sign being to eradicate those diseases by some method of treatment. 
That is very important. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Committee on printing The Chair would ask whether money 
can be appropriated in a concurrent resolution ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It should be changed to the form of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Had not this better be recommitted 
to have the change made? 

Mr. ANTHO No; the Secretary can make the alteration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be put in the shape of a 
joint resolution in case the amendment is concurred in. The amend- 
ment is to add: 

nd $219,164.54, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby a ri- 

ated out of any — 5 in the Treasury not — — to arr but this 
resolution. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was concurred in, but ordered to be 
returned to the House of Representatives as a joint resolution to 
provide for the printing of the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture forthe year 1881, passed by the Senate with an amend- 
ment adding the clause proposing an appropriation. 


TERRITORIAL JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, 


Mr. SAUNDERS. The Committee on Territories, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. No. 3506) pang, sections 1926 and 1927 
of the Revised Statutes so as to extend the limits of the jurisdiction 
of justices of the peace in the Territories of Washington, Idaho, and 
Montana, have instructed me to report it back and ask forits passage 
at this time. It is a short bill and can be passed at once. 

Mr. MORRILL. I give notice that if it gives rise to debate I shall 
object. 

he bill was read. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the sections be read that are proposed to be 
amended. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. This changes the limit of the justice’s jurisdic- 
tion from $100 to $300. 

Mr. INGALLS. That is of very questionable propriety. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I leave that to the Senate to decide. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I do not think there is any ques- 
tion about it. 

The sere Secretary read sections 1926 and 1927 of the Revised 
Statutes, as follows: 

Sec, 1926. Justices of the in the Territories of New Mexico, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Dakota, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming shall not have jurisdiction of any 
matter in controversy where the debt or sum claimed exceeds $100, 

Sec. 1927. Justices of the peace in the Territories of Colorado and Arizona shall 
not „ of any matter in controversy where the debt or sum claimed 
exceeds . 


Mr. SAUNDERS. In the Territories to which the bill applies the 
limit of the amount to which justices of the peace shall have juris- 
diction is 8100. It is designed to extend it to $300. I will say that 
the bill came from the House, and I am authorized by the Commit- 
tee on Territories unanimously to report it. I also learn that the 
Delegates of these Territories want it on the ground that courts are 
not held in some parts of their Territories more than once a year, and 
their people have no opportunity of collecting debts by course of law 
unless it is done in way oftener than once a year, and then if a 
case goes over it takes two years. So the Delegates have all asked 
that we should act on the bill of the House favorably. I leave it to 
the Senate whether it shall be done or not. 

Mr. INGALLS. I have had some experience in regard to the 
practice of the law in Territories before justices of the peace, and I do 
not think the proposed amendment is beneficent or wise, and I will, 
therefore, ask that the bill may go over to a Suen rece’ day. 

Ths PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be p on the Cal- 
endar. 

MEASUREMENT OF TONNAGE, 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. Iam instructed by the Committee 
on Commerce to report back without amendment and favorably the 
bill (H. R. No. 584 3 rovide for deductions from the gross ton- 
nage of vessels of the United States, and ask for its present consid- 
eration. I think it will lead to no debate. I havea letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury fully explaining it, which can be read. 

Mr. BECK. If that is the bill I think it is, it ought to be passed, 
and I hope it will be acted on. 

By unanimons consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I have here a letter from Secre 
Folger thoroughly indorsing and recommending this bill, but I 
not ask to have it read unless some Senator desires it. 

Mr. BECK. I ask for the reading of it, becauge I looked at it last 
night, and I have talked with some of the best informed men in the 
House, and all agreed that it was a perfectly proper bill, and would 
give great relief to American shipping if passed. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. ndoubtedly so. 

Mr. FRYE. I read this bill yesterday, and I want to thank the 


Committee on Commerce. It is the first gun fired in favor of the 
revival of American commerce, and it is very welcome music to my 


ears. 

Mr. MILLER, of New Vork. At the suggestion of the chairman 
of the committee I ask that this letter of the Secre of the Treas- 
ury ray go into the RECORD. I will not detain the Senate by read- 
in 


g it. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection to 
that suggestion. 
The letter is as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 25, 1882. 


inclosing the bill (H. R. No. 5841) to provide for deductions from the gross tonnag 
of vena United S 5 eratio: a 


c propelling 


paid — from th ys peen f British 

le ap) m the ion 0 B- 
ters to be allowed by British laws, amt to be invariably followed. It is ns olloga; 
the tonnage of the actual measured spaces occupied by or required to be inclosed 
for the proper working of the boilers and machinery, with the addition in the case 
of ships 3 by paddle-wheels of one-half, in the case of ships lled by 
screws 0 no from the 


by the international 


Spain, Sweden, Denmark, and Ho’ 

tain in their deductions from gross tonnage. According to the British rales no 

8 is made for the spaces in a steam - vessel occupied as permanent coal- 
unkers. 

The rules adopted for deductions by the German Government, Norway, Italy, 
and Austria-Hungary differ in some respects from those authorized by the British 
rules. They are as follows: in all vessels the crew-space is dedu as by the 
British rule, and, in addition thereto, in vessels pro by steam or other power, 
the actual tonnage of the spaces used for propelling ge, namely, the engine- 
room, boilers, shaft alley or trunk, and, in addition thereto, tho tonnage of the 
spaces occupied as permanent coal-bunkers. It is reported by the surveyor of 
customs at New York that the largest deductions from the gross tonnage are 
allowed by the British rules. 

‘The rules of admeasurement adopted by most European powers are based on 
what is technically known as the Moorsom system,” which was adopted by the 
set of Congress of May 6, 1864, and reprodu in section 4153, Revised Statutes, 
but without making an allowance for any deductions similar to those allowed by 
the maritime nations of Europe. 

In co uence of this omission, it is the practice at various ports of the United 
States, under article 137 of the customs regulations of 1874, to add to the net ton- 
nage register of vessels of foreign nations, as expressed in their documents, the 
amount of the deductions made under their respective laws and not authorized by 
the admeasurement law of the United States. ‘ 

It is customa@y, also, under treaty conventions, to accept the tonnage measure- 
ment of foreign vessels as expressed in their registers, in everything except the 
amount of the deductions, without a readmeasurement in this country. The de- 
ductions for tonnage, as expressed in the bill, seem, in the opinion of this Depart- 
ment, to allow in as clear and express terms as possible the deductions which may 
reasonably be allowed, if any deductions are to be made; and they may properly 
be inserted before the last paragraph of section 4153, Revised Statutes, beginning 
with the words the register of the vessel shall express the number of decks.” 

I would suggest, however, the addition to the last paragraph of section 1 of the 
bill, in line 30, the following words: But the outstanding ters or enroll- 
ments of vessels of the United States shall not be rendered void by the addition 
of such new statement of her tonnage, unless voluntarily surrendered, but the 
same may be added to the outstanding document, or by an appendix thereto, with 
a sch par yo of a collector of customs that the original estimate of tonnage is 
amended.” 


The second section of the bill pene to re section 4154, Revised Statutes. 
The section in question carries into the Rev Statutes from the general col- 
lection act of March 2, 1799, the old system of measurement in force before the 


stry, without a remeas- 
foreign 
y virtue 
a statute 


1 big tarp gears on the — pisie The third section is therefore proper as far as 
it goes. But I think a provision for the admeasurement fees should be added in 
the following terms, after the words, in thi 
: “ And he shall establish and promulgate a proper scale of fees 
from the gross 

tonnage of a vessel on the basis of the last sentence of section 4186 of the Revised 
Statutes, beginning with the words ‘but the charge for the measurement. 

I have thus far considered culars in the form of the bill. As a matter of 
policy, some points touching its operation should be called to your attention. 

First. A change in the law will entail a partial readmeasurement of all vessels 
of the United States; that is, vessels registered, enrolled, or licensed. All parts 
of the vessel to be deducted from the tonnage will need to be readmeasured. This 
will carry with it the expense of such measurement, which will in any event be 
but a small portion of the cost.of the measurement of the entire Themax- 
imum cost of the admeasurement of a vessel depends upon the number of trans- 
verse sections into which she is divided under sections 4153 and 4186, Revised 
Statutes. The greatest number of parts that can thus be made in a vessel is six- 
teen, and fees are exacted at the rate of $1.50 per section. ; 
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Secondly. All the vip “eae enrollments, and licenses will need to be modified, 
entailing a collector's fee in every case for a certificate of twenty cents. 

On the other hand, all registered vessels of the United States, in foreign coun- 
tries as well as at home, would have the advan of the reduced tonnage tax, 
(thirty cents per ton per year,) to the deductions e for the deducted eyed and 
all classes of vessels in the United States that pay. wharfage, in part, in pro) 
tion to tonnage measurement, would reap oP ge t corresponding to these d. 
tions. In screw-steamers the space occupied by the propelling power varies be- 
‘tween 13 and 20 per cent. of the gross tonnage, and in peddle-w eel steamers the 
variation is between 20 and 30 per cent. 

6 would, of course, profit more than sail-vessels by the contemplated 
uctions. 

No enrolled and licensed vessels except those employed on the northern lakes 
would derive any advantage from the pro) deductions exceptin wharfage, and 

rhaps in pilot charges. But the w ge charge alone on the western rivers 

to be considerable, and steamboat owners are generally desirous of a 


uc- 


low estimate on the tonnage of their vessels for that reason. 
While the shipping of the country gains by these deductions, the loss to the 
revenue from the tonnage tax of thirty cents per ton (collected once a year) would 


not probably exceed 20 por cent. of the amount collected from both foreign and do- 
mestic vessels. The total amount of this tax collected from all vessels up to the 
close of the last fiscal year was over à million and a half of dollars. The total 
amount collected from vessels of the United States only, for the same period, was 
but a little in excess of a quarter of a million. 

I think the loss of the revenue likely to arise from an abatement in the 88 
tax, even if it were as much as 20 per cent. of the gross amount collected, should 
not be objected to the passage of the bill. But it must be remembered that under 
treaty stipulations any deduction from our own tonnage tax will need to be granted 
in the same way or rate to the vessels of most foreign nations. 

The sole question of importance is whether the expense of partial readmeasure- 
ments will te a burden to the shipping interested likely to be more than compen- 
sated in the lapse of time by gains from the deductions. 

It is my opinion that the profit from the deductions will outweigh the incon- 
venience of the expense, and that a change in the system of admeasurement may 
with advantage be made as contemplated. But I submit the question to the judg- 
ment of the committee. 


Very respectfully, 


Hon. H. F. PAG 
Chairman of r KRE on Commerce. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WIDOW OF GEORGE P. MARSH. 


Mr. WINDOM. I am instructed by the Committee on Forei 
Relations, to which was referred the Joint resolution (S. R. No. 99) 
allowing the widow of George P. Marsh, late minister to Italy, one- 
half year’s salary, to report it without amendment, and I ask for 
its present consideration. I think there will be no objection to it 
when it is read. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, 8 to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, an 


CHAS. J. FOLGER, Secretary. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH EUR®@PE. 


Mr. WINDOM. Ido not know whether what I am about to ask is 

strictly morning business. I wish to ask consent of the Senate to 
e telegraphic bill reported a while ago. The Committee on 

Foreign Relations will accept the limitation of twenty cents per 
word, and as the charges are now fifty cents it will be a very great 
service to the Government if we can pass the bill. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLAIR. I object, and call for the 2 order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is in order. 


INSPECTION OF FOREIGN PRIVATE STEAM-VESSELS. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Iam instructed by the Committee on Commerce. 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 4684) to amend section 4400 
of title 52 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, concernin 
the regulation of steam-vessels, to report it with amendments, ent 
recommend that the bill as amended be passed. I ask for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to amend and e 
section 4400 of the Revised Statutes by adding thereto the words: 


And all foreign private steam-vessels S from any port of the 


ootions 4476, 4471, 447% 4472 4470, 4480, 4486 4488, and 4480 this titie, and ehall ba 
, n an 
liable to visitation and of the 


The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was,in line 8, after “sections,” to insert: 
4417, 4418, 4421, 4422, 4423, 4424.” 

Mr. INGALLS. That seems to affect a greas man 
statutes, and I hope we shall have the 
before we are called upon to vote on it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I will state to the Senator that this bill passed 
the House and came to the Senate, and we have added important 
amendments. The bill was introduced by a member from New York, 
and it refers to foreign steam-vessels, brings them under our ins 
tion laws, makes them subject to the same provisions that our own 
vessels are, so far as they are prescribed in these sections. 

Mr. INGALLS. How does it change existing law? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Foreign steam-vessels are not subject to these 
provisions at all now. 


sections of the 
nefit of an explanation 


on st herein Does this propose to subject them to these pro- 
visions 

Mr, McMILLAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. INGALLS. In what particulars? 

Mr. McMILLAN. In regard to the articles of freight they shall 
carry, that are specified in these sections, combustible matter, &c. 
It applies the inspection laws of our country to foreign steam-ves- 
sels when they enter our ports. 

a INGALLS Putting them on the same footing with domestic 
vesse 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Yes, sir; the same provisions that our own ves- 
sels are subjected to. 

Mr. INGALLS. And makes no other changes in the law? 

Mr. MCMILLAN. It provides for the appointment of inspectors 
ii the Secretary of the Treasury to perform the duties of inspection 
of these foreign vessels. The Secretary of the Treasury has com- 
municated to the Senate Committee on Commerce a letter in which 
the sections referred to here are mentioned in substance, and if the 
Senate desires it that letter can be read, which will give full infor- 
mation on this subject. 

Mr. FRYE. As I understand to-day, Great Britain, France, and 
in fact every foreign country compels every ship from any other 
country to comply strictly with its own laws. 

Mr. MCMILL. Their inspection laws. 

Mr. FRYE. And our country is the exception. We have strin- 
gent laws contained in this chapter about our passenger steamships, 
exceedingly stringent in every particular, and the same laws not ap- 
plying to foreign vessels there is a very serious discrimination against 
ourselves and in favor of others. Take, for instance, the matter of 
life-boats and life-rafts. Our laws require $25,000 worth more on a 
4,000-ton American steamer than for an English steamer c: in 
our passengers. It seems to me that this is the second gun, for w ich 
I want to thank the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The reasons for this bill were presented in an- 
other place very forcibly, and have presented themselves to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce. We have made these amendments all 
in accordance with the pe ig of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and they are in the direction of perfecting the bill as it came from 
the House. 

Mr. INGALLS. It is a great misfortune that these very important 
measures are postponed until a period so late in the session that they 
must either be passed on a very cursory examination or at the sug- 
Sei of the committees that report them. I have no doubt from 

e statement of the Senator from Minnesota and the Senator from 
Maine that the general purport of this bill is wise and just, but it 
affects a great number of sections of the Revised Statutes; it relates 
to an 1 important subject, and we are compelled to take 
the statement, brief and cursory, of the Senator from Minnesota, or 
else it must go over to another session. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The letter of the Secretary can be read. 

Mr. FRYE. It takes well-devised laws for the security of passen- 
gers under our statutes, and applies the same statutes to foreign 
steamers ing our passengers. 

Mr. INGALLS. I say I. have no doubt that the statement of the 
Senator from Maine is correct, but of course none of us have had the 
opportunity of verifyingit. I spoke of it as a vice that general legis- 
lation, that these important measures are brought in here reported 
ae a committee and consideration asked without debate or argu- 
ment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have been watching for some time for an op- 
pami to introduce an important amendment ona bill of this kind, 

ut I think it is too late now to doit. I supposed all along that we 
should have some bill from the Committee on Commerce applying 
the inspection laws of the United States to foreign vessels. I also 
wish at a proper time to introduce a proposition to exempt vessels 
built in the United States and engaged in the foreign trade from all 
taxation to which foreign vessels are not subject. That is an im- 
portant proposition. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That will p rly come up perhaps on the bill 
to amend the navigation laws. ere is such a bill pending in the 
House of Representatives, as I understand. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I only desire to say that I have prepared myself 
when the matter is presented to show that the presentlawsare very 
unjust against vessels of the United States now engaged in the for- 
eigntrade. The great obstruction, it seems to me, to the security of 
our foreign commerce in American vessels is the extent of taxation 
to which our vessels are subject to which foreign vessels are not sub- 

ect. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. The Senator means local taxation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I mean local taxation; and I am prepared to 
show that in the regulation of commerce it is the undoubted right 
of the Government of the United States to exempt vessels engaged 
in the foreign traffic on the high seas with foreign countries from 
local taxation ; if that were done it would give to the American 
vessels a fair chance to compete with foreign vessels, and, in my 
2 within five years would give us probably one-third or 
one-half of the carrying trade of the ocean. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I have given the subject consider- 
able attention myself, and agree with the Senator from Ohio. It is 
my wish that such an amendment should be put upon this bill. 
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Mr. HOAR. I hope not on this bill. : 
Mr. McMILLAN. This relates entirely to the inspection of foreign 


vessels. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, I remember that some years we had a pro- 
vision requiring steamers carrying passengers to furnish certain 
patented appliances to aid in the saving of human life; and I would 
ask the Sénator from Minnesota whether those provisions are to be 
extended to foreign ships coming to this country to compel them to 
comply with the laws we have in that regard? 

Mr. McMILLAN. This will compel them to comply with all such 
laws as are applicable, under the general provisions embraced in the 
sections referred to, to our own vessels, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I doubt very much whether we ought to at- 
tempt to force upon foreign ships coming to this country the adop- 
tion of all our modes of preventing accident, &c. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Foreign countries do that to our vessels. We 
are compelled to submit to their inspection laws. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. As to our inspection laws, itis right to extend 
them to foreign vessels in our waters; but sume years ago there was 
a great iceman A in the Senate about compu HEE steamers carry- 
ing passengers to have some patent invention for the purpose of pre- 
venting the loss of human life. I doubt very much whether we 
ought to attempt to force on foreign ships provisions of this kind. 
Of course it is impossible from a general reference to the statute, with- 
out examination, to see how it applies. 

Mr. FRYE. There are none of those patents in those sections. 
They provide for life-preservers, but no particular life-preserver ; 
for e but no particular fire-extinguisher. They are 
not compelled to adopt ours. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the first amend- 
ment of the Committee on Commerce, which has been read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 16, after ‘‘4482,” to strike out 
4486;“ in line 17, after 4488,“ to strike out ‘‘and;” in line 18, 
after “4489,” to insert 4496, 4497, 4499, and 4500;” so as to read: 

And all forei vate steam-vessels from an of the 
United States tes 3 lace or procs We sathect to the Previa ms of 
sections 4417, 4418, 4421, 4423. 4424, 4470, 4471, 4472, 4473, 4479, 4488, 4489, 
ben by the proper offeer, in any of tho porta of the United States, respecting any 
of ep 22 the ipana fe Sone y 

The amendment was a; to. 

The next amendment was, after section 1, to add : 

Provided, Where the term local inspector” is used in the fi 
shall be construed to mean the special inspectors hereinafter provi 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, to add as a new section: 

Sec. 2. That for the of into effect the provisions of this act 
the Secretary of the — ames 8 officers, to be designated as special 
inspectors of foreign steam-vessels, at a salary of he ee per annum each, 
shall be appointed of such officers at the port of New York, six; at the port of 
Boston. two; at the port of Baltimore, two; at the port of Philadelphia two; at 
the port of New Orleans, two; and at the port of San Francisco, two. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, to add as a new section: 


Src. 3. The special inspectors of foreign steam-vessels shall perform the duties 
oa e office and make reports 2 


sections it 
for. 


Inspector. eral 
poy essels, under such regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of 
e a 
The amendment was a; to. 
Mr. BECK. I should like to ask one or two questions. First, is 


this a unanimous report from the Committee on Commerce ? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. How many new offices will it create? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Just the special inspectors enumerated there. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Fourteen. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Six in New York. The ports are mentioned in 
the amendment. 

Mr. BECK. I know nothing about it, but it is quite an important 
bill to be rushed through without anybody seeing it. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, to add 
as a new section: 7 
Sec.4. That each ‘ial of fi 
bond, to be eee oe 8 of 
such conditions as the 
the duties of his office. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Although this is a new subject introduced at 
the last hours of the session—and I am very sorry it is so—it is a bill 
that has been very fully considered by the Department of the Gov- 
ernment having the subject in charge. Con has never paid 
much attention to it, but 1 know that the bill is a very important 
one, and it applies samy the inspection laws of the Uni States 
to foreign vessels. It will involve an expense of from $60,000 to 
$100,000 a year. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, to add 
as a new section: 

EC 5. That the of shall procure for the several 
po 3 e eee 5 Scherer stationery, printing, and other 


necessary, including clerical help, where he shall deem 
the use of their respective offices, as may be required therefor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


ene 9 
e Treasury, in such form upon 
tary may prescribe, for the faithful eee 


The next amendment was, to add as a new section: 

Sec. 6. That the salaries of the inspectors of foreign steam-vessels and 
clerks provided for, together r eng and other expenses when on 
official du: instruments, 8S and other 


ty, and all books, blanks, stationery, 

thin to carry into effect th visi f this shall be for b. 
the Secretary of the Treasury out of 3 the —.— . 
approp: 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. BECK. Will an objection take the bill over until morning? 

The PRESIDENT pro » Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. I have co ted with two members of the Committee 


on Commerce since I last addressed the Chair, and neither of them 
knows phos about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been considered by 
unanimous consent of the Senate, and is partially through. The 
Chair doubts whether one objection would now take it over. 

Mr. BECK. I shall not make it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I desire to say, in response to the remarks of the 
Senator from Kentucky, that there were five members of the commit- 
tee present on a regular committee day, and a regular notice was 
issued to every member of the committee, and every member present 
considered this bill and assented to it upon the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which is very full. I shall ask to have the let- 
ter of the Supervising Inspector printed in the RECORD to accom- 
pany this bill. 

‘nen SAULSBURY. It is very apparent that this is an important 
ill. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Ofcourse it is an important bill. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It refers to various provisions of the Revised 
Statutes which none of us have had an opportunity to examine. I 
have no doubt the committee has given to it a very thorough inves- 
tigation and is perfectly satisfied that the bill is right; but we are 
called upon to vote on this important measure without knowing ex- 
eg how it may affect the general 3 of the commercial law 
of the country. I suggest to the Senator from Minnesota that he 
have these papers published in the RECORD to-morrow and let the 
bill go over until to-morrow so that we may be able to examine it to 
some extent and not vote blindly on the Saha age gin it contains, 

Mr. McMILLAN. .- If it is desired that this bill shall go over Ihave 
no objection, certainly. Lam obeying the instruction of the commit- 
tee in asking for its present consideration, it being urged that it is 
necessary to pass the bill at this time if the amendments are to be 
concurred in at all at this session. The member of the House from 
New York City who is strongly in favor of this bill, and who intro- 
duced it there, [Mr. Cox, ] has urged it as a very important matter, 
both = regards the saving of life and the interests of the country 

enerally. 

£ Mr. BECK. If the letter of the Secretary and the other papers re- 
ferred to are to be published in the RECORD, and fhe bill goes over 
tothe House with amendments, that will give them some chanee, and 
I shall not seek to delay a bill said to be important by any objection. 
Mr. McMILLAN. I ask that the letter of the Supervising In- 
tor-General of Steamboats to the Secre of the Treasury and 
the letter of the Secretary accompanying the bill may be printed in 

the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. That order will be made. 

The letters are as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, June 5, 1882. 

Sm: Your communication of the 25th ultimo, inelosing a copy of bill H. R. No. 
4684, an act to amend section 4400 Revised Statutes of the United States, was duly 
received and referred to the ee oe tor-General of Steam-Vessels. 


I have the honor to transmi report, containing information and 
suggestions to the merits of said bill. 


vi 
oe sf CHAS, J. FOLGER, Secretary. 
Hon. S. J. R. MCMILLAN, United States Senate 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, Washington, D. 0. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE SUPERVISING INsPECTOR-GENERAL OF STEAMBOATS, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1882. 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a communication dated May 
25 from Hon. S. J. R. MCMILLAN, chairman Committee on Commerce, United States 
Senate, addressed Mee ee asking your consideration of H. R. 4684, an act to 
amend section 4400, title 52, Revised Statutes of the United States, g the 
— ppa of steam vessels,“ with a request that you would favor the committee 

th such information and sı as you may deem proper touching the merits 
of said act and the sy en! of its passage. id letter and bill having been 
referred to this office, I have the honor to re thereon as follows: 

The bill proposes amending section 4400, Revised Statutes, b; erty Pern 
private steam-vessels amenable to sections 4470, 4471, 4472, 4473, 4479, 448: 4488. 
and 4489 of title 52, Revised Statutes, and also mak such steamers liable to visi- 
tation and inspection in any ports of the United S. respecting any of the pro- 
visions of the sections aforesaid. Section 4470, the first of the sections referred 
to, contains eral provisions against fire on passenger steamers. Section 4471 
contains additional t fire on the same of steamers when laden 
with cotton, hay, or hemp. ion 4472 prohibits the carriage of dangerous arti- 
cles besides specifying the manner in which cotton and hemp must be baled. Sec- 
tion 4473 provides a penalty for failure to bale cotton and hemp as required in 
the previous section. Section 4479 relates to fire-extinguishers. Section 4482 re- 
quires life-preservers or floats for each one of the ngers and crew of steamers. 

The sections of the bill so far referred to should no doubt become law; but itis 
the opinion of this office that these provisions could not be enforced unless sec- 
tions 4499 and 4500, Revised Statutes, should also be included. «s these latter sec- 
tions provide the only penalties, (with the exception of that provision for failure 
to properly bale cotton and hemp, contained in section 4473.) For a violation of 
the sections of Jaw referred to, section 4486 provides penalties for a violation of 
sections 4484 and 4485, neither of which latter sections is named in the bill. Either 
this omission of these two sections is an inadvertence which should be corrected, 
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or the section 4486, named in the bill, should be omitted. Section 4488 makes pro- 
visions for boats, floats, rafts, and drags. Section 4480 provides ties for vio- 
lation of the preceding section. The bill, so far paler! sap would be beneficial, but 
it fails to meet the —— evils complained of g to the lack of inspection 
of foreign private si ers— 

First. Because it makes no provision for the n of the hulls and boilers 
of such steamers. (Sections 4417 and 4418, Re Statutes.) 

Second. No provision is made for a certificate of inspection informing 98 
gore that the steamer has been properly inspected. (Sections 4421, 4422, 4423, and 

24, Revised Statues.) 

‘Third. No provision is made for the appointment and payment of the salaries of 
the necessary officers to make the required inspections. 

According to the report of the Bureau of Statistics for 1881, there arrived during 
the year at the port of New York 1440 foreign steamers; at Boston, 334 foreign 
steamers; at timore, 232 foreign steamers ; at Philadelphia, 168 foreign steam- 
ers; and at New Orleans, 122 foreign steamers. 

Probably dividing the above number of vessels by 6 (as many of the arrivals 
are repeated visits of the same steamers) would approximata gy9 the number of 
the diferent steamers visiting the above ports annually, which would reduce the 
actual number to be inspec as follows: the port of New York, 240; Boston, 55; 
Baltimore, 38; Philadelphia, 28; New Orleans, 20. 

There were fourteen other ports at which there were from one to twenty-eight 
foreign steamer arrivals, but in such ports the work of the steamboat inspectors 
is not so heavy as to A dicho their inspecting such steamers without interfering 
with their legitimate duties. Butin the principal ports named, special inspectors 
should be provided for as follows: New York, 6; ton, 2; Baltimore, 2; Phila- 
delphia, 2; New Orleans, 2. 

Authority should be given the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint these special 
2 and to pay their salaries, per annum, and n traveling 
and other expenses, com funds to be appropriated from moneys in the Treasu 
not otherwise appropriated, as it would seem obviously improper that such specia. 
officers should 12 paid from the appropriation for the salaries and expenses of 
steamboat inspection from funds collected by a tax on American steamboat owners 
and the licensed officers of such 


Very respectfully, 


JAMES A. DUMONT, 
Supervising Inspector-General. 
Hon. CHARLES J. FOLGER, 
Secretary of Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE OVER THE SAINT CROIX RIVER, MAINE. 


Mr. McMILLAN. I am instructed by the Committee on Commerce 
to report back with amendments the bill (S. No. 1787) to authorize 
the construction of a bridge over the Saint Croix River between the 
city of Calais, Maine, and Saint Stephen’s, New Brunswick, and rec- 
ommend its pama as amended. the absence of the Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. n give notice that I shall call up this bill to-mor- 
row morning. 

COMPANY B, FOURTEENTH INFANTRY. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I am instructed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs to report favorably the bill (H. R. No. 6517) authorizing com- 
pensation to members of Company B, Fourteenth Infantry, for pri- 
vate property destroyed by fire on the Nashville and Chattanooga 
Railroad, with two amendments, a proviso to the first section and a 
striking out of the second section, and as that identical bill has been 
refe to that committee and reported favorably by them with 
this amendment, I ask that we concur with the House of Represent- 
atives in the passage of this bill with an amendment which the com- 
mittee has already recommended. : 

Mr. BLAIR. I object if it leads to discussion. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not think it can. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not object if we are merely to take a vote, but 
I object to the consideration of any morning business. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not think the bill will take any time. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the Senator does not mean to take time with it, 
I shall not object if it does not lead to discussion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for informa- 
tion. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. BECK. Ishall object. This case, like a dozen others reported 
now, is given precedence over hundreds of cases that have been on 
the Calendar for three months. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This case is on the Calendar with a unanimous 
report of the Committee on Military Affairs, and has been for some 
time. The same bill comes from the House passed, unanimously 
approved by us; and this little amendment sending it back to the 

ouse will pass the bill and pay a debt due these thirteen years; 
and the money has been in the Treasury thirteen years. It is noth- 
ing but authorizing the Comptroller to pay the money. The account 
has been adjusted a long time, twice examined thoroughly by Gen- 
eral Meigs, approved by Judge-Advocate-General Holt, approved by 
Judge-Advocate-General Dunn and by Secretary of War McCrary. 

Mr. BECK. I suppose I shall have to do as I always do, try to 
get at the Calendar and then have to give way. What I want is to 

et at the Calendar. Ihave been compelled to be out of the Senate 
or a month most of the monga on the Appropriations Committee, 
and other Senators get other bills through out of order. I am com- 
plained of every day for not getting up bills which I cannot have 
heard. But I will not object to this bill now, though I shall have 
to object hereafter, 

Mr. HAWLEY. The whole case is as clear as a bell. 

By unanimons consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 


proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to direct the Secretary 
of War to cause to be ascertained the actual value of the private 

roperty belonging to the officers and men of Company B, Fourteenth 
Infantry, as well as the company property belonging to that com- 
pany, and the camp and garrison N and stores belonging to 
the United States, that were destroyed by fire on the Nashville and 
Chattanooga Railroad on the 14th of August, 1869, and certify such 
values when so ascertained to the proper accounting officers of the 
Treasury, who shall thereupon proceed to state an account in favor 
of the persons to whom any money may beso ascertained to be due, 
and the Treasurer is to pay the same, not exceeding $5,723.29. 

The first amendment reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs was, at the end of section 1, to add the following proviso: 

Provided, That the accounting officers of the Treasury shall charge the amount 
so paid to said officers and soldiers to the said railroad company, and retain the 
same out of any money due or that may hereafter be due from the United States to 
said railroad company. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, to strike out section 2 of the bill in the 
following words: 


Src. 2, That the Secre of War be, and he hereby is, authorized and directed 


to institute eg either in the courts or otherwise, as he may deem best, to 
recover for the United States the value of the property so destroyed from the per- 
son, company, or corporation found liable therefor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MORRILL. I now move that House bill No. 6715 be taken 
up, and if taken up I will only occupy a brief time in making a 
short explanation, 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business will be received. 
Reports of committees are still in order. 

r. SHERMAN. Then I give notice that I will object to the pas- 
sage of any bill whatever, whether it relate to one thing or another, 
until we take a the bill moved by the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As soon as the morning business is 
over the Senator from Vermont can make his motion. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I object beforehand to the passage of any bill 
now until the bill referred to by the Senator from Vermont is con- 


sidered, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there further morning bnsiness ? 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. FERRY, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. No. 1801) for the relief of Patrick Casey, reported 
it with an amendment. 

Mr. INGALLS. I am directed by the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill * R. No. 6702) to au- 
thorize the transfer of the property of the National Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphan Home to the Garfield Memorial Hospital, to report 
it favorably and with the recommendation that it pass, and notwith- 
standing the admonition of the Senator from Ohio, I will ask for the 
present consideration of the bill, to which I am sure he can have no 
objection. It is a mere formal matter. 

. SHERMAN. I have not the ns Fe objection to the passage 
of that bill, but I object to its consideration now. Let it go over 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. INGALLS. If that course is to be pursued there may be some 
music hereafter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. Is there further morning business? 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, asked and, by unanimous consent, 
obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 2175) to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Rio Grande River at Laredo, Texas; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a joint resolution (S. R. No. 104) for the relief of Mrs. Jane 
Venable; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


T. B. KELLEHER. 

Mr. CALL submitted the following resolution; whith was referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate : 

Resolved, That $198 be paid ont of the contingent fund of the Senate to T. B. 
Kelleher, as Me Frege oaiey for performing the duties of messenger of the Senate 
from December 1 to July 1, and for the difference between his pay as laborer and 
messenger’s pay. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, the morning hour is closed. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move now the postponement of all prior orders. 
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Mr. BAYARD. Iwish to make a motion for a conference committee. 

Mr. MORRILL. If this bill is taken ap I will give way. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the title of the bill be reported, that we may 
know what it is about. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have twice given notice of my intention to ask 
for the 5 of a committee of conference on the m 
from the House in relation to the Japanese indemnity bill, aud I now 
make the motion that that conference be appointed by the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the motion? 

Mr. BAYARD. My motion was that a committee of conference be 
appointed on the part of the Senate in respouse to the message of 
the House on the Japanese indemnity bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. . The first question is, Will the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the Japanese indemnity bill? Is 
there objection? The Chair hearsnone, and the motion is agreed to. 


JAPANESE INDEMNITY FUND. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 
1052) in relation to the Japanese indemnity fund. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware moves 
that the Senate further insist on its amendments and agree to the 
further conference asked by the House of Representatives on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses. 

Mr. BAYARD. The report of the Senate conferees was submitted 
to the Senate and adopted a few days ago. Since then the House 
has sent to us a message that they had received the report of their 
committee and had appointed the same conferees, still insisting on 
their disagreeing votes. My proposition now is that the Senate in- 
sist on its amendments and a to the further conference, and that 
the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

Mr. WINDOM. I wish to make asuggestion to the Senate which 
I think may lead to a conclusion on this troublesome question, or at 
least will enable the Senate to give some expression of its judgment 
upon one point. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Is discussion in order at this time? 

Mr. SHERMAN. What is the question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e question is upon the appoint- 
ment of a committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses. 

Mr. WINDOM. I shall take the time of the Senate but one mo- 
ment. I am satisfied that there can be no a; ment, at least with 
the present conferees, and it will be of no benefit to appoint them 

ain unless we may have some expression of the Senate on the ques- 
tion as to the payment of interest. I wish to submit this proposi- 
tion: that the vote on the pending motion be taken by yeas and 
nays, with the understanding that Senators voting “yea” thereby ex- 

ress their assent to the proposition to increase the amount named 
in the Senate amendment by the addition of 5 per cent. interest 
A the amount paid by Japan from the time of such payment until 
the passage of this bill, and that the Senate insist upon its other 
amendments. This does not amount to an instruction, but it is sim- 
ply an expression of the assent of the Senate to the proposition. I 
that the yeas and nays may be taken upon the motion of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr, SHERMAN. It is not in order, in the first place, to submit 
such a motion. $ : 

The PRESIDENT tempore. It is a mere suggestion. 

Mr. WINDOM. at is not in order? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is not in order for us to entertain a proposi- 
tion to substitute some other amendment. 

Mr. WINDOM. Ido not substitute any amendment. I simply 
ask that the yeas and nays be taken, and that those voting “yea 
may be understood as giving assent to the proposition I have stated. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I cannot understand that at all. 

Mr. WINDOM. We will try it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The motion of the Senator from Minnesota is 
not in order. : 

Mr. WINDOM. I have made no motion. I suppose the motion of 
the Senator from Delaware is in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The motion of the Senator from Delaware is 
simply for the appointment of a committee of conference; it is no 
agreement to anything at all. 

Mr. WINDOM. And on that motion I ask that no Senators vote 
“ yea” except those who agree to the proposition I have stated. 

Mr. DAWES. I suggest to the Senator from Minnesota that he 
can reach his object in a parliamentary way by moving to recede 
with an amendment. 

Mr. WINDOM. That cannot be done under the rule. I make no 
motion, but I simply ask that Senators who vote “yea” may be 
understood as giving assent to the proposition I have made, 

Mr. VAN WYCK. That certainly is a very strange proposition. 

Mr. WINDOM. The Senator need not vote yea” if he does not 
wish to do so. I do not expect him to vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I object to any understanding in voting that 


way. 

Mr. WINDOM. Ifany Senator who is going to vote!“ yea” objects 
to the proposition, then it will not be an expression of the Senate. If 
every Senator who pro s to vote “yea” is willing to so express 
himself, then it will indicate the judgment of the Senate. 


Mr. COCKRELL. The 5 of the Senator from Minne- 
sota is perfectly ridiculous, e question is, will the Senate ap- 
point a conference committee? and the Senator wants every man 
who is in favor of the simple proposition, the courteous proposi- 
tion, for the appointment of a conference committee, thereby to 
pledge himself in favor of paying 5 per cent. upon the fund. Iam 
in favor of a conference committee, and I would consider it discour- 
teous to the House if I should not vote for it, but I am not in favor 
of paying 5 per cent. interest upon the fund; and the Senator has 
no right to ask any such proposition at the hands of the Senate. It 


is e 
3 Dou. I think the Senator from Missouri is ridiculous 
imself. 

The PRESIDENT pro e The proposition of the Senator 
from Minnesota is out of order. The only question is on agreeing 
to the 8 of a committee of conference. 

Mr. WINDOM. Have I not a right to ask that that may be done? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; it is not a motion. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senate the other day adopted the report 
of the committee of conference, and insisted on its amendments, 
The Senator from Minnesota asks us to reconsider that before we 
take any further action. 

Mr. WINDOM. I desire to ask whether my proposition for unan- 
imous consent is out of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not a motion. 

Mr. WINDOM. I can ask unanimous consent for anything. It 
is not a violation of the rules. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
it, of course it can be agreed to. 

3 AN WYCK. There is not unanimous consent. I have already 
objected. 0 
r. MORGAN. I wish to say a few words on this matter. 
Mr. VAN WYCK. I object, unless debate is in order. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama is in 


order. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Very well. It will then be understood that 
both sides can be heard. I want that understood. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no objection to sitting here and listening 
to the Senator from Nebraska as long as he wants to talk. Lalways 
listen to him with a t deal of interest. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I am obliged to yon, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. With more pleasure, perhaps, than any other man 
in the Senate, excepting the Senator himself. The remark I desired 
to make is this: this bill has been in the hands of a conference 
committee for a long time, I think for an unnecessarily long time, 
and I have been disposed to think for an unjustly long time. The 
bill either has merit or it has not. It either deserves the fair con- 
sideration of the Senate, or it ought to be kicked out, and the money 
covered into the Treasury. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations in acting upon this bill have 
followed, as has been 5 stated here, ten or eleven preced- 
ing committees. Some of the gravest Senators in this body, some of 
the ablest men in this body, some of the best-informed men in this 
body, have laid down by their votes, deliberately given, upon bills 
which have heretofore been considered by the Senate what might 
well have been considered instructions to this committee as to their 
opinions, to say the least of it. No report has ever been made ad- 
versely to the bill in either body of Con 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator suspend for one 
minute? The Chair did submit the question to the Senate as to 
whether the Senate would now p: to the considvration of the 

uestion of the appointment of a conference committee asked for by 
the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. PATANDI Dut the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALD- 
RICH] state that they did not hear any suchmotion. Therefore, the 
Chair will submit it again. 

Mr. BAYARD. It was most distinctly asked for, and it was most 
distinctly ordered. 

Mr. WINDOM. What was ordered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That the Senate should proceed to 
the consideration of the appointment of the conference committee, 
but 2 Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Rhode Island did 
not hear it. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is no reason, certainly, because a Senator chances 
to be inattentive, that we are never to proceed to anything by 
unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, but the Senators did not hear 
the motion put. Therefore the Chair will put the question again. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ifa Senator was not in his seat, and being in his 
seat now, desires to have the question again put. 

Mr. HOAR. Has the Reporter any note of the matter? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was about to ask that question. I did not 
hear it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion was put and carried, 
so the Reporter states. 

Mr. SLATER. It was very distinctly put. 

Mr. HOAR. This morning? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. faas watching carefully, and I did not hear it. 
I gave notice that I would-object to it. I saw the Senator from Del- 


If there is unanimous consent to 


aware rise in his place and say that he desired the appointment of 
a committee of conference. 

The TEEBIDENT pS tempore. Immediately after the Senator from 
Delaware rose the Chair put the question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not hear it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I sat here watching for it all the time. I should 
like to know when it was done, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama will 

roceed, 

E Mr. MORGAN. The Committee on Foreign Relations have giyen 
this subject very careful and elaborate attention, and I may say that 
they have undertaken to place this case on a ground that is honor- 
able and just to the Government of the United States as well as to 
the Government of Japan. It was the very first consideration and 
the highest consideration on the part of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations that we should arrive at a conclusion upon this subject 
which would not cast the slightest stain or the slightest reproach 
upon our own Government or our own diplomatic agents. The com- 
mittee thought that they had, upon a full and complete investigation 
of the facts, put it on a ground that would authorize them to report 
a bill refunding this money to Japan which should be entirely in con- 
formity with the honor of the Government of the United States at 
the present moment, and also entirely in conformity with the honor 
of its diplomatic agents, and its Secretary of State, and its Presi- 
dent at the time of this transaction. 

The report has been standing here now for months. No single 
fact presented in it has ever been challenged. That report contains 
the truth of history. Much has been said in debate in the nature of 
statement which is not in accordance with the report, but no Sena- 
tor has ventured to challenge the statement of a single fact in the 
report. 

e committee came to a conclusion not in conformity with my 
views, but in conformity with the views of a majority of that body, 
that the fund which was in the hands of the Government of the 
United States, and in the possession or keeping of its Secretary of 
State, had an ear-mark upon it, which the Government itself had set 
apart, and which it had accumulated here, buying her own bonds in 
the market, sometimes at a very considerable premium, The com- 
mittee regarded that fund as one which ought to be left just where 
the Government of the United States putit, a fund intact to be re- 
turned to Japan in the form and condition in which this Government 
itself had dealt with it, and had preserved it. It has never been in 
the Treasury of the United States. No motion has ever been made 
to convert it into the re no complaint has been made on the 
part of Congress, or of either House, as to the conduct of any of the 
several administrations which have dealt with the fund. It has 
been left in that plight and condition by the command of Congress 
after its attention has been drawn to the subject from year to year, 
and in various official reports and messages. 

Among the first views that I ever had of what I might call the 
sanctity of this fund, of its being a fund set apart, ear-marked, I 
derived from the honorable Senator from Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD, ] 
and I was very glad to have such eminent authority to support a 
view to which I did not at first yield my full assent. But under- 
standing that the leading minds of this ‘body and of the American 
Government regarded this fund as one ear-marked and set apart by 
the act of our Government, I felt that it would be some reproach to 
a preceding administration for a committee to bring in a bill with 
respect to this fund which should place it upon a different footing 
from that in which it had been handled by the State Department. 

More than that, every President of this Government sustained the 
action of the State Lae oper on this question, and while your com- 
mittee were anxious that no stain or reproach or criticism should be 
passed upon any Department of this Government, they felt that it 
was incumbent upon them, in order to have this subject fully in view 
and to preserve the Government against any such imputation, that 
they should treat the fund, in 4 with it under this proposed 
law, precisely as the Government had done. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to enter into a discussion of this 
bill. Iam merely trying to vindicate the conduct of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. I have believed all the time that it was quite 

ssible that the two Houses could concur upon a rate of 5 per cent. 
interest upon the money which was to be returned to Japan, leav- 
ing the money that is to be paid out to the crews of the Wyoming 
and the Ta-Kiang without interest. While I have felt that was a 
very serious injustice and a very severe discrimination against our 
own gallant seamen and sailors, so far as I am concerned personally 
I have been disposed to yield it. Iwish very much that that feature 
of this bill could pass for the sake of the comfort of a grand old man 
who now lies upon his bed in San Francisco, the subject of frequent 
surgical operations of a very painful character, and whose bed-side 
is watched over by his wife, an old lady who is so blind that she 
can scarcely distinguish his features, and whose house is filled up 
with the orphan children of a noble son who perished in the service 
of the United States within eighteen months past, that house being 
mortgaged for the bread upon which the family feed. 

After Admiral McDougal has illustrated the naval history of this 
country in the splendid manner in which he has, and which draws 
the deepest impulses of reverence and gratitude from the heart of 
an ex-rebel, if you please, I had thought perhaps that those in whose 
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cause and under whose he fo: 
render to him a little of the reli 
merely in consideration of his 


ht at that time might be willing to 
he deserves and is entitled to, not 
gallant services, but also because of 
the fact that the three governments with whom we were associated 
in this matter turned over that $140,000 twenty years ago for the 


urpose of its being distributed among the crew of the Wyoming 
Sad the Ta-Kiang; and so every committee of this body has always 
said which has touched the question at all. 

More than that, there is one fact which has not heretofore been 
stated in this debate of which I am 8 informed. It is, that 
the Government of Great Britain took all the money which she re- 
ceived out of this three million of indemnity and divided it among 
the crews of her ships. She is wiser than we are, I suppose, about 
matters of that kind. She is more considerate of the men who spread 
her commerce abroad through the world and defend her in all 
the seas. It may be on that account that that little island has such 
a queenly control, such imperial control, over all the continents and 
islands of the earth, so much so that there is scarcely an island or 
a continent in the world which has not been marked and scarred by 
the shot and shell from the guns of her brave soldiery and seamen. 
She may be wiser than we are about this, and I think she is. Aman 
who belongs to the British people, and who is under the direction 
and guardianship of the British Government, is never neglected and 
never deserted. 

If the Senate and House wish to agree that McDougal and his 
gallant comrades who are yet upon the earth, and the widows and 
orphans of those who are dead, shall receive no interest upon this 
fund upon which we have been speculating, if those whose flag he 
bore so nobly upon those far distant seas and upon whose history he 
has placed such renown, are willing that he should suffer in that way, 
I shall bow in acquiescence to that demand; but the injustice of it 
I will denounce as long as I live, for it is an act of injustice. 

Jam persuaded that if the gentlemen who go upon this conference 
committee do not go as the enemies of this bill, they can agree with 
the House. If gentlemen feel that they are the enemies of this bill 
when they go upon that committee, I appeal to them under the 
rules which obtain with parliamentary ies that they ought not 
to accept the trust. Let the bill in some of its forms have friends 
upon the conference committee, either in the form presented by the 
honorable Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] in theamendments 
which we adopted here or in the forms sug; by the amend- 
ment of the honorable Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] 
which was lost by a mokle vote, or in the form reported by the com- 
mittee originally, In whatever form, if the bill is to have friends 
upon the conference committee I am sure that the conferees on the 
part of the Senate can a with the House. 

I have sufficient knowledge and information of the sentiments and 
opinions of gentlemen who have been upon that committee all this- 
time to feel a perfect assurance in my own conscience that if friends 
to this measure are put upon the conference the bill will be ed 
to by the two Houses, and this subject will be disposed of which has 
so long vexed us, and vexed only us, for it has not vexed Japan. It 
has vexed the conscience of the United States from the time that Mr. 
Seward put upon record the solemn declaration that this money was. 
received without just equivalent. It has vexed the conscience of an 
honest people as to what disposition we should make of the fund. 

It is time that that question was settled, and for my part I have 
yielded all the opinions I had upon it with reference to the interest 
that I felt was due to Japan, and also to the Ta-Kiang and the Wy- 
oming. When the final vote came upon the passage of the bill, I 
yielded all my views upon that question in order that the matter 
might be settled, and voted for the bill as it was amended on the 
motion of the Senator from Vermont. But that bill as it passed I 
think the honorable Senator would not now vote for. 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes, I would; and I have always stood by it in 
conference committee as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then the Senator would have us throw away the 
premium upon these bonds and sink it in the sea. Here are bonds 
amounting now to $1,800,000, which are worth in money, as was. 
stated by the Senator from Ohio LMr. SHERMAN, ] about 20 per cent. 
premium. They are not worth anything like that, but they are 
worth a considerable amount of money, probably not less than 
$150,000. The bill as the Senate passed it, and I wish the country 
to know the fact, throws away $150,000 of money, sinks it as if in 
the sea. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How? 

Mr. MORGAN. Because there is no provision for the sale of the 


bonds. They are to be canceled. ' 
Mr. MORR It sinks it in the sea of the Treasury of the United 
States. 


Mr. MORGAN. Not by any means. The provision is that the 
bonds as they are to-day with the premium upon them shall be can- 
celed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does not that extinguish the indebtedness of 
the United States? 

Mr. MORGAN. It does, but at too heavy acost. We havearight 
to cali these bonds. The bonds cost the Government of the Uni 
States at the time they are redeemable and are redeemed only their 
face, and to-day they are worth $150,000 or $200,000 premium, as the 
Senator from Ohio said, and if we cancel them to-day we throw 
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away hat premium upon the bonds. There is not a little page in 


the Senate who cannot make the account. Thereis no man, there is 
not u negro who waits upon the corridors of this body who cannot 
state the sum and see that the bill of the honorable Senator from 
Vermont actually throws away the premium on these bonds, $150,- 
000 or $200,000. The House laughed at us when the bill went there, 

The Senator said something about the necromancy of 
we have bonds in the State Department to-day, whether they are sub- 
ject to call or not, and we can dis of those bends by selling them 
in the market exactly as we bought them in the market, (for we did 
not issue these bonds, but we bought them in the market, ) for $150,- 
000 premium, and then call them at their proper time when they are 
due on their face at par, I should like to hear some Senator dispute 
the proposition that we throw away all the premium upon the bonds 
by canceling them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the rate of interest on them ? 

Mr. MORGAN, The rate of interest varies, I will send the hon- 
orable Senator a table from which he can see the character of all 
the bonds. 

Mr. MORRILL. May Task the Senator from Alabama if we should 
not lose this very large premium if we gave it away? Could we 
regain it? 

r. MORGAN. A man loses nothing who gives away something 
that he owes. Weshould lose mobi Japan had a just and equi- 
table demand upon us for the money. e would know exactly where 
it was, and therefore it would not be lost. It would be placed there, 
according to my view of the subject, in accordance with duty and 
the obligations of honor, 

I have now said, without attempting to argue the merits of this 
question, all that Í desired to say to show that the Senate ought to 
have a full and free conference with the House upon this bill. It is 
in such a shape and condition that there should be a conference, and 
it should be a full and a free and a candid conference. If the House 
can be brought to the proposition’ of the Senator from Vermont, 
amending the bill in the particular I have mentioned, to throw away 
the premium on the bonds and thereby make a clear loss to the Goy- 
ernment of a very unnecessary character, I for one should vote for 
the bill, as I voted for it upon its passage. So I would vote for a 
bill fixing a rate of 5 per cent, interest. I desire that the question 
shall be e of. th Houses at this session, and at all previous 
sessions when they have ever voted, have declared the proposition 
that the money ought to be returned to Japan. 

The question in controversy between us is only whether we shall 
pay the interest upon it ornot. The demand of honor made against 
this Government, not by Japan but by its own ministers, is one that 
we have all accorded in; there is no division of sentiment between 
us on that proposition. 

I therefore hope the Senate will insist upon its amendments and 
that a conference committee will be appointed, and that the two 
Houses may come to an agreement upon a subject which is so delicate 
in its nature and so calculated to excite the sensibilities of this coun- 


try. 

Mr, ALDRICH. If we are ready to vote on the question I shall 
n the motion I was about to make, to lay the subject on the 
table. 

Mr. HOAR. 
conference. 

Mr. MORRILL. I take it there is no objection to a conference 
committee being appointed, but there is objection against any in- 
ference such as is suggested by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
WIxpou!] in relation to this question. Whenever the question is 
legitimately before us for discussion on the merits I want to be heard; 
but I do not think this is the proper time to discuss the merits of the 
question. If it should ever appear here with a proposition to pay 
any interest, then I shall ask to be heard at length on the subject; 
for since the matter was before the Senate formerly I have be- 
stowed a very considerable time in an investigation of the facts, 
and Iam 7 5 80 to discuss it with more knowledge on the sub- 
ject than I had when it was discussed before. I have no objection 
to the appointment of a conference committee and shall vote in favor 


of it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I trust the Senator from Minnesota will withdraw 
any suggestion that he made about this matter and simply let the 
conference committee be appointed. 

Mr. WINDOM. I believe my suggestion was objected to, and it 
could not have any force unless it was d by unanimous consent. 
Therefore it is not before the Senate. But the thing I complain of 
is that we cannot get an expression of the Senate. The Senate very 

well knows that the 5 per cent. proposition was defeated by but one 
majority. We also know that the Senate by a vote of 46 to 6 about a 
yaar ago declared in favor of the proposition. I may be mistaken 

ut I have not a particle of doubt to-day that the sentiment of a ma- 
jority of the Senate is in favor of the5 percent. proposition. Ihave 
no more doubt that a conference committee will be appointed which 
will agree to absolutely nothing, notwithstanding that is the judg- 
ment of the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let me say to my friend from Minnesota that at 
the time there was only one difference in the vote, there were at least 
four members of the Senate who were accidentally absent who would 
have yoted the other way. 


I think the Senate is unanimously in favor of a new 


Mr, WINDOM. I know that some members of the Senate who 
voted against it have changed their minds, and believe to-day that 
the 5 p cent, ought to be given. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I am satisfied from what I know of the vote that 
the friends of the bill suffered more by persons being absent and by 
pairs than the other side. Since then we have had a statement upon 


If | the floor of the Senate from the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Con- 


GER, ] whose vote defeated the 5 per cent. proposition, in which he 
said that he was in favor of paying 5 per cent. interest. If his vote 
had been cast in committee for the 5 per cent. proposition it would 
have been carried. In view of some other facts which have come to 
my knowledge, I am satisfied that a majority of the Senate is in favor 
of that proposition. All that the friends of the bill ask, as I under- 
stand, is that there shall be without delay, without any purpose to 

rolong discussion, or anything of the kind, a fair expression of the 


nate, 

Mr. WINDOM. I ask the opponents of the bill whether they are 
willing to in any way take a vote testing the judgment of the Sen- 
ate on the 5 per cent. proposition? 

Mr. MORRILL. Not until after full discussion, and Ido not want 
the discussion to-day, 

Mr. WINDOM. From which I infer that they are not willing to 
take a test vote. 

Mr. BAYARD. As this was my motion I propose to restate it. It 
is that the Senate insist upon its amendments to the bill and ask for 
a committee of conference in response to the message from the House. 
I do not apprehend that there can be an objection made. When the 
conferees on the part of the Senate have returned and submitted their 
action to this body the question will be whether the Senate will ac- 
cept the report or whether they will recede from or adhere to their 
amendments. That question will come I sup at the proper time; 
but the motion I e, I merely wish it understood, is precisely as 
the organ of the committee, and because it is my duty to do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, in the 
chair.) The Senator from Delaware moves that the Senate further 
insist on its amendments to the bill and agree to the further confer- 
ence asked for by the House of Representatives. 


Mr. HOAR. Let the motion include the authority of the Chair to 
appa the conferees. 
r. BAY. Certainly. I intended to include that. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Delaware. i 
The motion was agreed to; and Mr. BAYARD, Mr. WINDOM, and 
a SHERMAN were appointed as the conferees on the part of the 
nate. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, a Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills: 
A bill 8 No. 96) for the relief of Joseph Conrad, of Missouri; and 

A bill (S. No. 1440) relating to the registration of trade-marks. 

The message also announced that the House had accepted the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the bill (H. R. No. 6243) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the 3 ending June 30, 1882, and for prior years, and for 
those certified as due by the accounting officers of the Treasury in 
accordance with section 4 of the act of June 14, 1878, heretofore 

aid from permanent appropriations, and for other purposes, further 
insisted upon its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 
47 insisted upon by the Senate, asked a further conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. FRANK Hiscock of New York, Mr. G. M. ROBESON 
of New Jersey, and Mr. S. S. Cox of New York, the conferees on the 
part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had concurred in 
the report of the committee of conference on the di ing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (S. No. 
1255) to provide for the sale of a part of the reservation of the Omaha 
tribe of Indians in the State of Nebraska, and for other i 

The message also announced that the House had the follow- 
aw vuri in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

bill (H. R. No. 5300) to amend chapter 58 of volume 20 of the 
eased States Statutes at Large, relating to contracts under the War 
epartment ; 
{ peas R. No. 6743) to establish diplomatic relations with Per- 
sia; an 

A bill (H. R. No. 6845) to amend the first subdivision of section 2568 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, title 34, collection of 
duties on imports. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolutions; and they 
were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

a A bill (S. No. 2151) to provide for the publication of the Tenth 
ensus; 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 6) authorizing Lieutenant-Commander 
Charles Dwight Sigsbee, United States Navy, to accept a decoration 
from the Emperor of Germany, and also authorizing Joseph R. Haw- 
ley to accept decorations from the Governments of the Netherlands, 
of Spain, and Japan; and 
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A joint resolution (S. R. No. 102) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to deliver to the Society of the Fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania 
Veteran Volunteers the stand of colors presented to it by citizens of 
Norristown, Pennsylvania. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MORRILL. Inow move the mement of the present and 
all prior orders for the purpose of taking up House bill No. 6715. 
r. WILLIAMS. t bill is that? 
Mr. MORRILL. After the bill is taken up I will yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 7 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin.) The 
uestion is on the motion of the Senator from Vermont to postpone 
the present and all prior orders for the purpose, as he states, of mov- 


ing to take up the bill named by him. 
Kir. COCKRELL. Let the bill be reported by its title for infor- 
mation. 


The ACTING Secretary. A bill (H. R. No. 6715) to correct an 
error in section 2504 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is the knit-goods bill. 

Mr. BECK. What has become of the tariff bill? I supposed we 
were going on with that. 

Mr. MORRILL. That will come up after this measure. 

Mr. BECK. Ishall object to the consideration of this bill until the 
tariff bill is fairly considered, or I shall insist on the amendments to 
the tariff bill being peed on this bill or this bill being placed as 
an amendment on the tariff bill, whichever the Senator likes. He 
promised to stand by the bill to reduce taxation, and not to go into 
any single isolated matter. We have been waiting to give him a 
fair chance to consider the tax bill. The Senator can move the knit- 
goods bill on the tariff bill as an amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. This is a very important bill, which concerns 
three hundred and fifty-four industrial establishments in this coun- 
1 I do not think it will take much time. I shall ask to have the 
bill passed as it came to us from the House, and shall make a very 
brief statement myself and then listen to any arguments which may 
be presented upon the other side. 

r. BECK. Every little thing that there is a special interest to 
somebody in is pressed ahead of the general reduction of the taxa- 
tion of the country. I propose to object to any single item on knit 

or anything else being picked out. Let us go on with the 
sugar tax and Bessemer steel, and salt, and the other things we have 
in the tax bill, and let this come in, as it properly can, as an amend- 
ment to that bill. I hope this proposition will be voted down and 
the tax bill voted up. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. ALLISON. hope the Senator from Vermont will to 
take up the tax bill if the Senator from Kentucky is so anxious to 
get it up. 

Mr. BECK. Iam not anxious to do anything, but I protest against 
= y little outside thing being taken up to the exclusion of the tariff 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam not opposed to taking up and discussing 
any of these bills, but I have had upon the Calendar passed over 
without prejudice and subject to call for two or three months a bill 
of far more importance to the country, to a much larger number of 
people and of much greater pecuniary interest than the tariff bill, to 
remedy and to protect our people sgena annual losses of far greater 
sums t the proposed reduction of taxation could possibly amount 
to. The House passed recently a bill that I want to take up in the 
place of the one introduced by myself which is upon the Calendar and 
which has been put there by the unanimous report of the Committee 
on Agriculture of the Senate. The House committee had a bill ex- 
actly a copy of the one introduced by me. The committee of the 
House recommended that by unanimous consent. It was passed by 
the House by an almost unanimous vote, and itis here now upon our 
Calendar. I do not believe there is a Senator upon the floor who will 
vote against the bill. 

Mr. COKE. What is the number of the Honse bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. 896. It is an old bill; it is a bill to protect 
the domestic animals of the country against contagious diseases. 
There has been before this Con rom the day we met in Decem- 
ber to the present moment no bill of such vital importance to one of 
the greatest industries of the country as this bill. We have in the 
United States 40,000,000 cattle, worth upon an average $30 a head, 
which is $1,200,000,000. These cattle double themselves in a little 
over two years and a half. The herdsmen and farmers of the whole 
country are threatened with a most insidious, contagious, andincur- 
able disease, called the lung-plague or pleuro-pneumonia. 

Here is a bill prepared by the committees of the two Houses of 
Congress to avoid all the objections upon the score of economy or 
stickling upon the score of interfering with State rights. I do hope 
that my friend from Vermont will allow me tocall up the bill. Iknow 
it will pass in five minutes, I believe it will receive every vote in 
the Senate; it ought to do it. It is demanded by the whole country, 
by every farmer in it, by every man who is interested in cattle, by 
every man who eats beef or drinks milk, eats butter, or wears shoes, 
or who drinks milk punch, as is suggested by my friend from South 
Carolina, [Mr. BUTLER. . 

Mr. President, I have been waiting for months to obtain the pas- 
sage of this bill. It was crowded ont at the last Congress. It was 


then under the charge of my modest friend from Virginia, [Mr. 
JOHNSTON.] It is here now at the heels of the session, and I ask the 
Senate by a unanimous vote to take it up and consider it and pass 
it right away. It will not take five minutes. It is a very short bill. 

Mr. MORRILL, Ihave already said to the Senator from Kentucky 
that if the knit-goods bill is taken up I will give way, provided the 
bill he has in charge does not lead to debate. $ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator's bill will provoke a great deal of 
discussion, while this bill could be passed in half the time we have 
— consumed as to which bill shall be first considered. 

Mr. PLATT. But the Senator from Vermont says he will give 
way to the Senator from Kentucky as soon as the bill he has moved 
is taken up, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me pass mine right away and I will vote to 
take up the tax bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is not the tax bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I greatly prefer taking this bill up at once, be- 
cause I know it will not consume five minutes, and I know there is 
going to be discussion on the Senator’s bill. 

Mr. BAYARD. I had the impression that the Senator from Ver- 
mont proposed to take up the bill for the reduction of taxes. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do propose to take it up immediately after this 
bill is 5 of. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator now select the knit-goods bill 
and ask that to be proceeded with in preference to the tax bill? 

Mr. MORRILL. For the moment. I do not think it will take much 
bare I merely want a vote of the Senate upon it one way or the 
other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It will take two weeks. We shall never get 
bos with it at this session. 

Mr. BAYARD. I had no idea that the Senator had postponed the 
general question of a tax reduction for a question of amending the 
tax upon a anne article and in a single interest. 

Mr. MO Iintend immediately to bring up the tax bill, and 
shall make a proposition which I hope will be accepted on all sides 
of the Senate, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Senate bill No. 593 is upon the Calendar; it has 
been passed over without prejudice, and is subject to call. I want 
to postpone that bill indefinitely and have passed in its stead House 
bill No. 896, which is exactly a copy of the Senate bill. I make that 


motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Kentucky that his motion is not in order at the present time. 
The Senator from Vermont has moved to e the present order, 
stating that his object is, if that motion 8 be agreed to, to move 


to take up the bill named * him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Chair will recognize me immediately after 
had 5 order is postponed, I shall be perfectly willing to agree 

motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will feel bound to recog- 
nize the Senator from Vermont, he having made the motion and 
stated that he would move to take up the bill named by him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I can be recognized immediately after a vote 
upon his 5 Lam perfectly willing to consent to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair cannot make any bar- 
— with the Senator. The question is on postponing the pending 
order. 

Mr. BECK. Let us see what it is. Which bill is it that is pro- 
posed to be taken up? Let the title of the bill be read. 

Mr. HOAR. Is there anything in order except the postponement 
of the present order? Every Senator a to that, I assume. The 
next question will be on the particular bill to be taken up. 

Mr. MORGAN. What is the present order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present order is the Calendar. 
The motion is to postpone the Calendar. 

Mr. BECK. I prefer the Calendar to the knit-goods bill. If the 
issue is made between the Calendar and the knit-goods bill, which 
is a bill to increase taxation, and the Senator from Vermont aban- 
dons the bill to reduce taxation, then I shall vote for the Calendar 
against a bill to increase taxation in the interest of a few men. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not understand the Senator from Vermont to 
abandon the bill to reduce taxation. 

Mr. BECK. He has done it now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand he is in perfect accord with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, but 5 to proceed with this little bill first. 

Mr. BECK. A little bill! 

Mr. ALLISON. It will only take a few moments, I understand. 
Mr. BAYARD. It is the postponment of a bill to reduce taxation 
in order to move one to increase it. 

Mr. BECK. That is it, with a resolution from the House to ad- 
journ on Saturday, which I presume the Senator from Iowa will 
accede to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I protest against any assumption of Senators 
that the tax bill has been abandoned by anybody. 

Mr. BECK. The tax bill is not sought to be taken up, and a bill 
to increase taxation is sought to be taken up in lieu of Te. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The tax bill is sought to be taken up, and I be- 
lieve by the unanimous voice of this side of the Chamber. I hope 
the Senator from Vermont will call it up, and take Senators at their 
word and pass it. 
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Mr. BECK. That is, the knit-goods bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The tax bill. I hope the Senator from Vermont 
will take Senators at their word and undertake to pass the tax bill 
to-day. 

Mrs BUTLER. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa if the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations (I suppose I have a right to ask the ques- 
tion) have taken any action upon the resolution of the House to 
aor on eee ? 

. ALLISON. Ido not understand that the Committee on Ap- 


propriations have any jurisdiction of that question. 2 
Mr. INGALLS. The resolution has not n referred. It lies on 
the table. 


Mr. ALLISON. It lies on the table. The Committee on Appro- 
priations have no control over it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I take it for granted, of course, that the Senate 
will be influenced very much by the action of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 5 

Air. ALLISON. I should think from the statements of Senators on 
both sides of the Chamber that we ought not to take up that resolu- 
tion until we can see what pro; we can make with the tax bill. 
I hope that question will be decided before the question of adjourn- 
ment is decided. 

Mr. BUTLER. It seems to me very important to decide the ques- 
tion of adjournment before the tax billis proceeded with. we 
are to adjourn on Saturday, then it might influence a good many of 
us in our votes on the other proposition. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator in all seriousness that I 
do not think we shall be able to adjourn on Saturday. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I desire to say a word or two upon 
this matter, and to say frankly to Senators on the other side, t 
the knit-goods bill appeals to me precisely as the news of a flood in 
the Mississippi Valley appeals to those Senators, or a fire in Chicago, 
or the yellow fever. 

There are manufacturing establishments all over New England; 
there are manufacturing establishments in my county, which were 
tolerably flourishing, not extravagantly so, owned by Republicans 
and Democrats; it is a matter entirely withont the distinction of 
party. By a decision of the Supreme Court that struck them like 
a flash of lightning they found themselves on hand with goods piled 
up, orders revoked by telegraph (the Medlicott Mills, as an illustra- 
tion, in a town near my home,to the extent of $100,000 by a single 
dispatch) and goods ordered from abroad by cable to take the place 
of their own. 

They had been going on since 1864 and 1867 in perfectly good faith 
under a uniform interpretation of the statute by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that no man ever had a doubt about. That interpretation 
was justified by a decision in the district court in New York in 1877. 
Sixteen million dollars capital were invested in the manufacture and 
three hundred and fifty-four establishments had grown up, when, 
like thunder in a clear sky, came this technical decision piling up 
their goods and leaving them to dread colla and even ible 
bankruptcy if this strange construction of the statute shall not be 
corrected. 

It is not a question of protection or free trade; it is a question of 
common mercy; that is what it is; common decency and justice. 
There is nothing of theoretical doctrine in it. I make no claim by 
reason of the protective theory. I claim an error of revision and a 
decision thereon that nobody foresaw. I beg you to consider this 
bill, and if we cannot show you in one hour or one half hour that 
what I state is true we will give up the case. 

Just as good men as you or any of us, all acting i d faith, who 
had put their money in this manufacture, were struck by lightning, 
and are waiting to see whether Congress will stop to make of it a 
matter of theory and controversy. It is a question of humanity. 

I do not care what is taken up this moment, but I ask Senators, if 
it be the internal-revenue bill, to remember us and give us our day, 
our hour in court. Give us common humanity, just such as we 
have given you in a thousand cases. The pockets of my people are 
wide open when your floods, your epidemics, and your Teer anne, 
and do not now raise technicalities upon us when some of our best 
men are in sore distress, on the eve of serious financial embarrass- 
ment from causes arising here in Washington, and for which they 
are in no respect to blame. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 


Senator from Vermont to postpone the present order, which is the 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. NowI move to take up the tax bill, and if it shall 
be taken up I will make a statement after it is up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. MORRILL. ] 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce 
internal-revenue taxation is before the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. I agreed to give way to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. WILLIAMS, I provided the bill he wishes to have consid- 
ered would not lead to debate. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Vermont agreed to give way if the 
knit-goods bill was taken up. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I object to the consideration of the bill of the 
Senator from Kentucky, 

Mr. ALLISON. There will be plenty of time to consider that bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator from Vermont yield? 3 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The Senator from Kentucky has been acting on 
the supposition that his bill would come up, and that there would 
be no opposition to it after the tax bill was taken up. Lask Sena- 
tors to allow that to be done now, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill I ask to have considered is House bill 


No. 896. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky asks 
that the tax bill, so called, be informally laid aside in order that the 
Senate may proceed to the consideration of the bill named by him. 

Mr. ALDRICH. LI object. 

Mr. INGALLS. Has the tax bill been laid before the Senate ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It has been laid before the Senate, but the un- 
derstanding was, and I voted for the motion with that understand- 
ing, that House bill No. 896 would be taken up now. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island 
objects. 

. VAN WICK. I trust the Senator from Rhode Island will not 
object. If this objection is insisted upon it will cause other objec- 
tions to come in. To save time on the tax bill, and possibly to get 
to the knit-goods bill, if the Senator from Vermont desires it, I beg 
the Senator from Rhode Island not to persist in his objection, when 
there is possibly no objection to the bill itself which the Senator 
from Kentucky wishes to have considered. There are other ques- 
tions beside those which the Senator from Rhode Island is champion- 


ing here. 
1 ALDRICH. I know no reason why this bill should not be 
considered after the tax bill is disposed of. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Vermont agreed that if I 
would 7 him to take up the tax bill he would yield to me. 

Mr. VAN WYC There is no objection to the bill which the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has in charge, while there are a at many 
oyoo ionako features in the other bill. I trust thatthe bill will be 

en up. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In order to save time I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest to the Senator from Rhode Island to with- 
draw his objection for fifteen minutes, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection the tax bill 
will be laid aside informally and the bill which the Senator from 
Kentucky has indicated will be considered. 


CATTLE DISEASES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. No. 896) for the establishment of a bureau of animal 
industry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle and the spread 
of infectious or contagious diseases among domestic animals; which 


was read. 

Mr. BROWN. I have not the bill before me, and I may not have 
understood correctly the reading of the first section. If I understood 
it, however, there is no exception in case a railroad company should 
ship di stock that it may be excused, having no knowledge of 
the fact that it was diseased. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, that is provided for. 

Mr. BROWN. I did not understand it as applying to railroads. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It applies to railroads, 

Seo BROWN. I ask the Secretary to read the first section of the 

ill again. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

That no railroad cap roy | within the United States whose road forms any part 
of a line of road from one State or Territory to another, or from a State into the 
District of Columbia, or the owners or masters of any steam or sailing or other 
vessel or boat, shall receive for transportation, or transport, from one State or Ter- 
3 another, or from uny State into the District ofc Columbia, any live cattle 
affected with any contagious or infectious disease, and especially the disease known 
as en serie nor shall any person, company, or corporation deliver for 
such transportation to any raitroad company, or master or owner of any boat or 

any live cattle, knowing them to be affected with any contagious or in- 
fectious disease; nor shall any person, company, or corporation drive on foot or 
transport in pee conveyance from one State or Territory to another, or from 
any State into the District of Columbia, any live cattle, knowing them to be af- 


fected with any contagious or infections disease, and especially the disease known 
as pleuro-· pneumonia. : 


Mr. BROWN. I move to amend by inserting —— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the bill is amended it is lost, because it will 
have to go back to the House. 

Mr. INGALLS. It onght to be lost if a railroad corporation or any- 
body else is to be punished for an act which was not criminally per- 
formed and which was not wrongful. 

Mr. BROWN. I cannot purr to vote for an act which imposes 
a . of $5,000 on a railroad company for carrying diseased stock 
when it may have no means of knowing that it was diseased. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The first section provides: 

Nor shall any person, com or corporation drive on foot or transport in pri- 
vate eee from one tate or Territory to another, or from any State Eio 


the District of Columbia, any live cattle knowing thensto be affected with any con- 
tagious or infectious disease. 


“Knowing” is the word which covers the point raised by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 
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Mr. BROWN. The section applies to any person delivering them 
to the railroad company, but there is no provision made in regard 
to the railroad company itself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It covers both. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not understand that it does. 

Mr. INGALLS. If the Senator from Kentucky will examine line 
7 in section 1 he will find that the criticism made by the Senator 
from Georgia is correct; that no matter what might be the circum- 
stances under which a railroad corporation should receive this stock, 
no matter what precaution they might exercise, if they received it 
and it turns out afterward that the stock is affected with the dis- 
ease that is attempted to be guarded against in this bill they are 
liable to the punishment prescribed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that the conjunction connecting the 
two portions of the first section cover it. The words “knowing 
them to be affected” apply to the whole section, 

Mr. INGALLS. It is not a question of grammar; it is a question 
of fact. 

Mr. BROWN. I move to amend by inserting after the word 
“í pleuro-pneumonia,” in line 11 of section 1, the words: 


Knowing them to be affected with any such disease. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Thope that amendment will not be agreed to. I 
do not care a cent about it, except that the bill will have to go back 
to the House if it be amended. The latter part of the section which 
Ihave read applies to the whole section. I do not object to the 
amendment, except that it will embarrass the bill and require it to 
go back to the House. k 

Mr. INGALLS. It would embarrass a great many innocent per- 
sons to have the bill passed in the way it stands now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. reading the latter part of the section Sena- 
tors will see that the whole thing is covered. I call attention to lines 
18 and 19: 

Any live cattle, knowing them to be affected with any contagious or infectious 
disease, &c. 

Mr. INGALLS. No; the Senator will observe that the semicolon 
at the end of the word “ pleuro-pneumonia,” in line 11, closes one par- 
agraph of the bill. That defines the penalties which are to be affixed 
on the railroad corporation for violating its terms. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Brown. J 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from Kentucky will pardon me for 
making an inquiry with regard to section 6, which provides: 

That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Agriculture, through said 
chief of bureau, to prepare such rules and regulations as they — deem neces- 
peg ha ge AES „ the 3 = oan State — 
Territor 224 invite said authorities to co-operate in the execution and enforce- 
ment ac 


It invites them to co-operate; but suppose the governor and the 
State board of my State, being satisfied with the excellent rules 
they already have, decline to co-operate, will then these Federal offi- 
cers come into the farms of my constituents and go to condemning 
and quarantining cattle? 

Mr. WILL S. Of course they cannot. That is exactly the 
reason why they are required to“ invite“ them. The language 
would have been very different if it had been intended to give them 
that power. j! 

Mr. SEWELL. I ask the Senator from Kentucky how this meas- 
ure is to be carried out as against boards of health and other desig- 
nated State officers who have charge of the subject in the different 
States? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It does not affect them at all, I will say to the 
Senator; it merely co-operates with them and gives them the benefit 
of all the information they obtain. 

Mr. SEWELL. If the matter is attended to now in the different 
States, what is the necessity for an appropriation of $50,000? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because it is not attended to in the different 
States. I will state to the Senator a single instance which came to 
my notice last week. The newspapers report that the veterinary 
surgeon of the State of Maryland reported to the governor that there 
was no disease in that State. Dr. Law, Dr. Forbes, and Mr. Saun- 
ders, the treasurer of the cattle commission, last week went over to 
Maryland, and within twelve miles of the city of Baltimore the 
found a herd of nineteen cattle diseased. They purchased one an 
killed it, and it was found that it was in the last stage of the dis- 
ease. They brought the lungs to the igor Washington, and I saw 
them with my owneyes. They learned that fourteen from that herd 
had been shipped to Baltimore. They went there and found them 
in the cattle-yard in Baltimore. I have that from the commissioners 
here, and that occurred only last week. 

Mr. SEWELL. The State of New Jersey three years ago, on in- 
formation of this character, appointed a commission for the purpose 
of stamping out . in that State. Iwas instrumental 
in the passage of a bill by which the State expended $2,500 and over 
for that purpose, although I believe there was no more pleuro-pneu- 
monia there than there is now, and we have some of it all the time. 

Mr, WILLIAMS, I will say to the Senator that if he will read 


the report of the commission he will find that the herds of his State 
are rotten to-day. There is more of the lung plague in New Jersey 
to-day than in any other State of the Union. 

Mr. SEWELL. I do not want anything done to embarrass the 
State authorities there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The cities are full of diseased cattle; Alexandria 
is full of it. Pleuro-pneumoniaisexisting at this moment in the State 
of New York, especially in Long Island, and in portions of Maryland, 
the District of Columbia, and portions of Virginia and Delaware. I 
have the report of the commissioners, and if Senators had read it 
I am satisfied there would not be an objecting voice to the passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. SEWELL. Ido not think any means can be adopted to stop 
the disease altogether. There will be pleuro-pneumonia just thesame 
as there will be chicken-pox in children. The question is whether 
it amounts to so much as these people say it does, 

Mr.. WILLIAMS. I will state to the Senator and the Senate that 
there are two objects in the bill. We do know that the lung plague 
is the most fatal, the most virulent, and the most contagious of the 
diseases that afflict the bovine race; that it has exterminated the 
cattle race in the south of Africa; that it has exterminated the cat- 
tle in Australia; that it has nearly exterminated them in Eastern 
Russia, throughout the steppes of Russia. That is the reason why 
there is such a demand for American cattle in England. They in 
the old times got their supplies from those countries. 

The lung plague isin Long Island ; we know it isin the city of New 
York and in various other cities. We know itis in New Jersey ; we 
know it is in a portion of Virginia; we know it is in Maryland, in 
Delaware, and in the District of Columbia, and in nearly all the 
dairies of this city from which we get the milk we drink every day. 
We know another thing: that the British privy council have issued 
an order prokibiting the introduction of American cattle into the in- 
terior of England because we have that disease here, We are ship- 
ping 150,000 cattle, worth about $15,000,000, to Liverpool and Lon- 
don. We might ship a million cattle just as easy as 150,000, which. 
would bring us $100,000,000; butin consequence of the disease exist- 
ing in New York and the principal pora of shipment the British: 
Government has pronibted the landing of our cattle, and requires. 
them to be slaughtered upon arrival at the quays of London and 
sp tats 

We know that cattle of the same quality taken from Canada to 
Liverpool sell for $30 or $40 a head more than ours do, because our 
cattle are not permitted to enter the interior of the country. The 
butchers and graziers are not permitted to buy them and take them 
back and sell them, but they are taken with the bruises, fevers, and 


sores incident from transportation from Chicago or Saint Louis to- 


Liverpool. When they get them resuscita and cured of those 
bruises they bring them upon the market. Men engaged in the busi- 
ness have told me that the loss to American shippers is $40 a head in 
consequence of the suspicion upon our cattle having the disease. 

The poopie of Great Britain are anxious for all the meat they can 
get, but they desire to protect their own domestic herds against for- 
eign infection, If you can satisfy the British Government that we 
have no pleuro-pneumonia ; that the cattle from Kansas, from Saint 
Louis, from Chicago, from Louisville, and Cincinnati have been 
brought from countries where there is no disease, by a route which 
has secured them from infection, that restriction in the British mar- 
ket will be taken off our cattle. 

The object of this bill is to do that. It is to have a commission of 
competent men whose statements will be of value. Besides that we 
want to protect the great Northwest from this pestilence. The reason 
why it has not spread to the West and Northwest in bygone years 
has been that the current of the cattle traftic has been from west to 
east, and not from east to west. But the price of beef has gone up,. 
and the cheapness of forage out West has given a market there for 
the calves that are reared in the dairies of the East, and that is be- 
ginning now to be an important traffic, and the pestilential cow-sheds 
where these calves are born are nearly all infected with this disease. 
It is to protect the farmers and the graziers of the West that we want 
this board. Every gentleman in the Northwest, let me say, is as 
much interested in this matter as I am, although all of them have not 
given the subject as much attention perhaps as I have. 

Mr. President, no more important bill than this has been before 
Congress this session. I do hope the bill will pass without any fur- 
ther objection. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I move to strike out section 3 of 
the bill. I have no objection to making the n provisions for 
the extirpation of this disease and for the protection of the cattle 
interests in the United States, and I understood from the representa- 
tions made by the Senator from Kentucky that the purpose of this 
bill was to reach that result; but I see by a very cursory examina- 
tion that the bill bristles with provisions that are exceedingly ob- 
3 and that will lead to very dangerous consequences in the 

uture. 


The section to which I have called the attention of the Senate by 
my motion to eliminate provides for the organization of a bureau of 
animal industry inside the Department of Agriculture, which is to 
proceed to make examination as to the value and the general statis- 
tics of the cattle-trade in the country, with the appointment of new 
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officers and the imposition of new duties that can all be peepee 


by the present machinery of that department or some other in this 
Government. 

I am opposed to these continual encroachments by the de Fe 
department for the purpose of creating continually new offices and 
paying additional salaries without any co: mding advantage 
that is to be gained. The Senator from Kentucky must be aware 
by a mere inspection of this section that it has no connection what- 
ever with the subject with which this bill professes to deal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Thatis the very object. Thatsection provides 
1 to execute the law, and without the section it is no law 
at all. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let us have it read: 

Sec. 3. That the Commissioner of A ture shall or; in his de ent 
a bureau of animal industry, and Aal Appelt a chief a sion 

Of course that is the first thing 
who shall be a competent veterinary surgeon 

What conceivable reason is there for appointing a chief who shall 
be a horse-doctor to examine the statistics of the animal industry in 
this country? 
and whose duty it shall be to investi and the number, value, and 
condition of 1550 domestic animals atthe United Staten, thels protection oar po 

That is to say, you appoint a horse-doctor to report upon the num- 
ber, use, and condition of domestic animals in the United States. 
Why, Mr. President, a simple statement of that proposition renders 
it so preposterous that Iam quite confident the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will withdraw from it his great support. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Never, sir. 

Mr. INGALLS. Further 
and also inquire into and report the causes of contagious and communicable dis- 
eases among them 

A horse-doctor is usually expected to cure diseases; he is employed 
for the purpose of treating diseases, and not to examine and inquire 
into and report upon the causes of those diseases— 
and the means for the prevention and cure of the same, and to collect such infor- 
mation on these subjects as shall be valuable to the agricultural and commercial 
interests of the country. 

The object of this bill is to prevent the exportation of animals 
afflicted with e e e a and, if possible, to e tere that dis- 
ease, a very creditable object; but in accomplishing that, why do 
we erect a bureau of animal industry for the purpose of collecting 
information that is to be valuable to the agricultural and commer- 
cial interests of thiscountry? Further than that— 


The Commissioner of Agriculture is also authorized to employ two commission- 
ers— 


Not content with the chief, who is to be an accomplished horse- 
doctor, he is to employ two additional commissioners, of agriculture 
I suppose— 

one of whom shall be a practical stock-raiser, and one an experienced business 
man— 

What kind of “an experienced business man” is not defined, 
whether he is to be a man in the dry-goods business, or a man in the 
apothecary business, or a man in any other form of commercial en- 
terprise in this country, but— 

an experienced business man familiar with questions 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I know the Senator does not want to mislead 
the Senate on that subject. Let him read the next line, which says 
that this business man shall be specially“ familiar with questions 
pertaining to commercial transactions in live stock.” 

Mr. INGALLS. Exactly; but that is merely one qualifying 
phrase— ; 
whose duty it shall be to advise with regard to the best methods of treating. 
transporting, and caring for animals, and of providing against the spread of said 


Two commissioners, one of whom is a practical stock-raiser and 
the other an e ienced business man, are to examine into the ques- 
tion of preventing the spread of communicable diseases among live 
stock! Now we come to the more interesting topic of compensation: 

The compensation of said commissioners shall be at the rate of not more than $10 


r diem, with all traveling expenses, while engaged in the performance 
-bf their duty under this act. 7 15 


Mr. PLATT. Per diem all the time. 

Mr. INGALLS. Of course, per diem all the time and traveling 
expenses all the time, for they will never cease to be employed. 

The salary of the chief of bureau shall be $3,000 per annum. 

And this is not enough. We are not only to have this chief of 
bureau and the two additional ornamental commissioners but— 


The Commissioner of Agriculture shall appoint a clerk for said bureau, with a 
pot of $1,800 per annum; and any services rendered by the National Board of 


Which, I think, is stricken out— 
under the provisions of this act shall be paid for as provided in the act creating 
and organizing such board. 

If in a bill that is designed and intended to control the spread of 
pleuro-pneumonia and protect the cattle of this country inst the 
danger that may arise from the ing of these cattle in cars or 


upon boats, the Senate want to provide for the creation of such a 
I am entirely 


-board as this, then they differ very much with me. 


willing to co-operate with the Senator from Kentucky in any legiti- 
mate effort he may make to prevent the spread of this disease and 
to as far as ible extirpate it; but I am not willing to endow 
the Commissioner of Agriculture with these extraordinary and un- 
heard-of powers with the vast additional expense to be entailed 
upon this country. I trust the Senator from Kentucky, as the bill 
has already been once amended, will a to have this section elimi- 
nated, because it does not belong in the bill and has no connection 
whatever with its provisions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is the very gist of the whole bill, and I want 
to say to the Senator that when he attempts to assure me that he is 
willing to co-operate with me I think he does not know himself, and 
he does not express the feelings of his own heart and the reflection 
of his own head. I believe solemnly that if the Lord’s Prayer were 
under consideration by the Senate the Senator from Kansas would 
move an amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me to 
appeal to him? It is very evident this bill cannot pass to-day, if it 


is ever W ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let us take the vote right now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If a vote can be taken I have no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. I understand the Senator from Kansas to suggest 
that the provision relating to the National Board of Health had been 
stricken out. I do not so understand it. What the National Board 
of Health knows about doctoring cattle Iam at a loss to understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That very matter was stricken out in order to 
meet the objections of the Senator from Kansas made by him at the 
last session. 

Mr. PLATT. But it is in the bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let me understand this. We will confine our- 
selves to the bill and not to the Lord’s Prayer, Are the lines in the 
bill from line 25 to 27 of section 3 still retained ? 

Mr. PLATT. There has been no amendment striking them out, 
and they are in the bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. I understood the Senator from Kentucky to say 
that that provision of the bill had been stricken out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the original bill as drawn it was struck out, 
and I think as read by the 8 Is there anything in the bill 
about the Board of Health? I think there is one provision which 
says this commission shall have authority to take the advice of the 
Board of Health in respect to some matters. I ask the Secretary to 
read that part of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those lines are in the bill. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

And the Commissioner of Agriculture shall appoint a clerk for said bureau, 
with a salary of $1,800 annum; and any ces rendered by the National 
Board of Health under the provisions of this act shall be paid for as provided in 
the act creating and organizing such board. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The House sup it might be necessary to 
consult some doctors of the National Board of Health. 

Mr. INGALLS. That adds a new and interesting feature to this 
bill. I should like to have it stated by the Senator from Kentuck 
what functions the National Board of Health, which was created, 
believe, for the purpose of preventing the spread of epidemic diseases 
among the human race, is to perform in connection with the extir- 
pation of pleuro-pneumonia among cattle. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am just informed by a gentleman who is con- 
versant with it over there that the House struck out all that. 

Mr. INGALLS. Why is it here? I understood the Senator from 
. call up the House bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me answer, sir. You ask me questions and 
then go on. I understand that it is a clerical mistake here. 

. INGALLS. Then the bill is not in a condition to be considered 
if it is fall of clerical errors, and we have no information about how 
it passed the House. 

r. WILLIAMS. We can strike that clause out. 

Mr. INGALLS. I hope the bill may be brought here, 
that we may know how it passed the House. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As there seems to be some mistake about the bill, 
I move that its further consideration be postponed until to-morrow. 

Mr. MORRILL. Just call up the other bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ithad better be postponed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We can have a vote in a minute. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If we can have a vote, I shall not interpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We can have a vote in a minute. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not see how we can have a vote on a bill 
that we do not know how it stands. 

Mr. INGALLS. So much the better, perhaps. ‘ 
Mr. WILLIAMS. In line 24, section 3, I move to strike out fro 
the word “and” down to and including the word ‘‘board,” in line 
27 of section 3, because I am informed it was intended to be stricken 


out. ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary has the engrossed 
bill as received from the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move to strike out the words: 


And any services rendered by the National Board of Health under the provis- 
ions of act shall be paid foras provided in the act creating and organizing such 

Mr. INGALLS. My motion includes that, because I moved to 
strike out the entire section. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I move to strike out from the word “and,” in | to be a fact that the Secretary of the Treasury cannot give attention 


line 24, to the word ‘ board,” in line 27 of section 3. 2 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky would be in order first, as he has the right to perfect the 
section. The question is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. INGALLS. But I moved to strike out the entire section, 
which includes that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that the 
motion of the Senator from Kentucky is first in order. He desires to 

t the section before the question shall be taken on striking out 
the entire section. The question is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The amendment was a d to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas to strike out the entire section. 2 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Ihad an opportunity to examine this bill or hear 
it read to-day. I e with the tor from Kansas, and other Sen- 
ators who have spoken on this matter, that this is a bill which ought 
not to pass. It seems to me it is a bill more to create a bureau and 
fasten a sort of commission on this Government than anything else, 
and this commission will live a long while after the pleuro-pneumo- 
nia has passed. I think we had better bear the pleuro-pneumoniaa 
few years than this commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Kansas to strike out section 3 of the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the motion will not prevail. 

Mr. COKE. I hope the motion will prevail. I think this section 
a most obnoxious feature of a very obnoxious bill. In fact the bill 
entails a needless expense upon the Government, and if it is passed 
will hamper the commerce in live stock in a way which will be ex- 
tremely onerous. It is impossible to put a bill like this in ee 
without a t deal of machinery, and whenever that machinery is 
started it will be found an incubus on interstate commerce in cattle 
throughout this hg rage bons prayed in the West and South. 

I donot believe, Mr. ident, in assuming thatthe people of these 
United States in their commercial relations with each other are not 
able to take care of themselves. There are some things which the 
Government ought to assume the people will do for themselves, and 
one of those things is that they know how to care for their own in- 
terests in raising and c: ing on commerce in live stock. They 
have ene it up to this time. Why should they not continue to 
do it 

In my own State there is a disease called Texas fever among the 
cattle, called so up North because cattle driven from Texas at a cer- 
tain season communicate the disease to Northern cattle. This thing 
has become understood. The people of Texas know that they must 
not drive their cattle at a time when this disease can be communi- 
cated. The people in Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, and other States 
know that these cattle must not be driven there except at particu- 
lar times, The people in Texas and the surrounding States have 
gotten to understand the disease and the remedy, and there is no 
trouble about it, They regulate it for themselves. Ifit had been 
regulated by law there would have been an expensive and cumbrous 
4 that would have produced a great deal of friction and a 
great deal of trouble, while now everything goes along smoothly. 

Another pes Mr. President. After enacting this sweeping law 
covering the whole country, forbidding commerce in cattle except 
on certain conditions, demanding that there shall be a penalty on 
those who violate it, the ninth section remits the subject to the dis- 
trict courts of the United States to be prosecuted whenever a vio- 
lation occurs. Sir, this will add immensely to the jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts. I am opposed to a further aggrandizement of 
the jurisdiction of these courts. I have no prejudice against the 
courts of the United States, but in the States there are courts which 
ought to exercise all the jurisdiction arising out of the every-day 
transactions of the people. The States can take care of this cattle- 
disease question themselves, and their own courts can apply the 
remedy. When you go into the Federal courts citizens are dr: 
two, three four, and five hundred miles from home to answer trivial 
charges. The course of the Federal judiciary in my State has been 
one of oppression upon the people least able to bear it. I oppose 
this bill, then, because of section 9, which multiplies indefinitely 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts throughout the United States 


and makes it ible that every citizen who deals in cattle, who buys 
or sells or ships a cow or a calf, shall be arraigned in some district 

e cout of the United States and carried there for trial on account 
of it. 


Another reason why I object to this bill is that it vests in the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury a very extended discretion, I willread: 


Sec. 5. That to prevent the exportation from any port of the United States to 
any port in a forel country of live cattle affected with any infectious or con- 
tagious disease, and especially pleuro-pneumonia, the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authori to take such steps and adopt such measures, not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act, as he may deem necessary. 


We are delegating, if this bill is passed, the power to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make laws which shall absolutely control the en- 
tire commerce of this country in cattle. It does not require him to 
publish them even. It confers upon him a most dangerous power, 
one that no man in this country should possess. Sir, we all know it 


to all the details of his office, and this delegation of authority is 
3 the delegation of an authority to a subordinate, to a clerk 
perhaps, to make rules and regulations for the government of the 
vast commerce of this country iu live stock. That is what it amounts 
to. I oppor the delegation of power to commissions; I oppose the 
delegation of any power that can be exercised by Congress ; I oppose 
the delegation of this power to the Secretary of the Treasury, be- 
cause it is a power through which he can invade the rights of every 
man, of every citizen in this country, by regulations that may be op- 
pressive and to the obstruction of the commerce upon which many 
of our people rely, and upon which their prosperity greatly depends. 

I think this bill is an extremely objectionable one. I believe in 
letting our people alone. I believe that we have too much govern- 
ment. I believe that aoe poopie are the best judges of theirown in- 
terests. I believe that they will prevent the shipping of diseased 
cattle from one point to another, that they will take care of the health 
of the live stock in this country better than the Government and a 
squad of horse-doctors appointed ina bureau here can do. I believe 
that, and, believing it, shall vote against the bill. If this bill shall 
pass, the expense of executing the law, the swarm of Federal offi- 
cials prying into the private business of the people, vexing them with 
persecutions and harassing them with inspections and troubling 
them with the delays of tape in their common daily avocations 
will greatly overbalance any good it will do. 

Let the people alone, and trust them to attend well to their own 
business and take care of their own interests, and it will be well done; 
but subject them to the espionage and surveillance of a lot of rapa- 
cious officials, who execute the decrees of the Secretary of the Treasury 
without appo or redress, as this bill proposes, while the object of 
the bill will not be attained the people will be infinitely annoyed. 
This bureau business is overdone. Our farmers and stock-raisers 
have escaped the clutches of this Briareus thus far, and have not 
been harassed from Washington except by the tax-gatherer, who is 
about as much as they can stand, without having superadded an in- 
spector who will examine into every cow trade they may make, fol- 
lowed up by a United States district attorney, perhaps, to drag them 
hundreds of miles from home to answer a criminal accusation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I felt sure that the Senator from Texas would 
vote against this bill. He says the good sense and judgment of the 
people will certainly prevent them from trafficking in infected ani- 
mals. I want to say to the Senator that to my personal knowledge 
I have seen cattle brought from his State to the North and killed, 
tens and tens of thousands of them, that were diseased. 

Mr. COKE. That was several years ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They are exposed to the same danger to-day. 
There is no power here given to the Secretary of the Treasury to pass 
a law, but to make regulations to carry a law into effect. A regula- 
tion is merely an arrangement, a provision to carry out a law, and not 
a law itself. How is the Secretary to do anything unless he has the 
power to make regulations? You may say to him,“ Look and see that 
these cattle are not going to Englan aflected with disease, and that 
healthly cattle be not Lah fe in contact with diseased cattle.” ` 

How are you going to do it? How are you iag to make arrange- 
ments with railroads? Can you prescribe them by law? He can 
send out one of his agents and make an arrangement with a railroad 
and say, ‘‘Now, sir, if you bring from Cincinnati or Chicago cattle 
to be passed over certain cars and stopping in certain stoc “yards, 
then 1 will give them a clean bill of health going to Europe.” We 
all know there is no disease on the prairies of the West, but we do 
know that right along the Atlantic seaboard there is abundance of it, 
and we all feel who own a herd of cattle that our herds are in dan- 

r daily from an infection that may exterminate them, as we know 
that some of the best herds of cattle, the finest herds in the world, 
worth thousands of dollars apiece, have been destroyed by this dread 
scourge, the cattle disease. 

I am amazed at the Senator from Texas pretending that there is 
pomir granted here to the Secretary of the to make laws. 

ere is no such power granted in this bill, There is not one single 
constitutional objection to this bill. The greatest State-rights stick- 
ler cannot put his finger on a single provision. All that is in it is 
to make it acceptable. The bill asks only $50,000, and I say to Sen- 
ators that they cannot afford to go back to their farmer constituents 
and say that for the cattle interest, amounting to $1,200,000,000, they 
were not willing to give $50,000 to aid it. 

Mr. COKE. I call the Senator’s attention to the language of sec- 
tion 5, referring to the Secretary of the Treasury: 

And he is hereby authorized to take such steps and adopt such measures, not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act, as he may deem necessary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ofcourse. How is he to execute the law unless 
he is to adopt such measures ? k 

Mr. COKE. It does not even provide that he must respect any 
other act than this act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Heis bound by all the laws, whether provided 
for here or not. We do not propose to provide here that he shall 
respect all other laws. That would be nonsense, and the Senator 
from Texas is too good a lawyer to contend for such a position as that. 
It is absolutely ridiculous. i ; 

In all candor, Mr. President, I say if there was a constitutional 
question here, if there was a question involving the interests of the 
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banks, if there was a question involving the interests of railroads or 
of bondholders, they would have splendid advocacy on this floor; 
but it seems to me the farmers have but few friends. Ah, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think we have too many of these great lawyers and great 
financiers, so called, on the floors of Congress. I wish we had more 

ractical, sensible le and less lawyers. We ought to have some 

awyers, but not all. hen any of your law questions come up ora 
discussion of the rules, they all make speeches; but when you ask for 
a small appropriation to protect an interest valued at $1,200,000,000, 
$50,000 cannot be granted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I rise to a question of order. I withdrew my ob- 
jection to the consideration of this bill with he understanding that 
it should be concluded in fifteen minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think we can get a vote in a moment. I do 
not want to talk more. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As all the friends of the bill with the exception 
of the Senator from Kentucky have deserted it and he is left alone in 
his 8 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not left alone. I am quite able to meet 
you all on this subject. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If we can have a vote at once, I shall not inter- 
pose an objection; otherwise I must. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise—— 

Mr. INGALLS. I have some additional observations I desire to 
submit. Of course if the Senator rises to a point of orderI shall wait 
for its decision. 

Mr. HOAR. No, sir. I rose to address the Senate in favor of the 
bill. I wish to say that Ican complete my remarks within two 
hours, but if there is to be an immediate vote, if nobody else wishes 
to k, I will waive them and not speak at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas to strike out section 3. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I interpose an objection to the consideration of 
this bill, su g there will be further discussion. 

Mr. MORRILL. Isupposed this bill was before us informally, with 
the understanding distinctly with the Senator from Kentucky that 
it was to give rise to no debate, and when it was taken up if was 
taken up on the condition that it should not occupy more than fif- 
teen minutes. ; 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand this bill was taken up by unanimous 
consent. If that be true, itis now before the Senate and is the regu- 
lar order, and it can be disposed of only by a regularmotion carried 
by a majority of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDR CH. It was taken up by unanimous consent with the 
understanding that if the discussion was to last over fifteen minutes 
objection might be interposed. 

. HOAR. Another bill was laid aside informally for it. 
Mr. HARRIS. I am aware of no such understanding as is sug- 
ested. The Chair perhaps will know, if the present occupant of 
the chair was the occupant when the bill was taken up. If the bill 
was taken up and proceeded with and acted upon by unanimous 
consent a single objection cannot displace it or dispose of it. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not wish to interfere with this bill, because my 
sympathies are with my friend from Kentucky entirely, but I desire 
to ask the Senator from Tennessee when a measure is taken up and 
then laid aside informally that another matter may be considered, 
does he understand that this displaces the matter so laid aside in- 


formally! 

Mr. HARRIS. So far as to-day is concerned, unquestionably, un- 
less a majority of the Senate order otherwise. It would be the 
ony, of the Chair on to-morrow morning, after the routine business 
of the morning hour was through with, to lay the unfinished busi- 
ness, that measure that was 8 taken up, before the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Idiffer with the Senator from Tennessee in toto. When 
I have given my assent to such an arrangement I always understand 
that the measure so taken up temporarily is at the mercy of the 
right of any Senator to demand the regular order. That has been 
the understanding of the Senate ever since I have been here. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask the ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. e Chair is of opinion that the 
point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I move to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope that will not be done. We can take a 
vote on the bill just as soon as we can to lay it on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island 
moves to lay the bill on the table. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 12, noes 21 ; 
no quorum voting. 

. ALDRICH. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the motion will be withdrawn and that 
the Senator from Rhode Island will move to postpone the bill until 
to-morrow: 

Mr. ALDRICH. I withdraw the motion to lay on the table and 
move to postpone the further consideration of the bill until to-mor- 


row. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to lay on the table is 
withdrawn, and the Senator from Rhode Island moves to postpone 
the further consideration of this bill until to-morrow. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is debatable, is it not? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, 2 3 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam satisfied to e it the special order for 
to-morrow at two o'clock. 

Mr. ALDRICH. - I modify my motion according to the wishes of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the motion now? 

Mr. ALDRICH. To postpone the further consideration of the bill 
until two o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On the suggestion of my friends I agree to the 
postponement. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If we cannot rely on common understandings 
made in the Senate of the United States on taking up a bill we lose a 
great safeguard in conducting business. By the vote of the Senate 
and by unanimous consent the tax bill was taken up—taken up to 
be considered ; and the Senator from Kentucky ap ed to the — 
ator from Vermont to give way for the passage of a bill that he said 
would excite no objection. ere was opposition here to that, and 
finally he said it would take but a few minutes, and the Senator from 
Rhode Island then said that if it did not take more than fifteen min- 
utes he would agree that it should be taken up informally. In that 
situation it was subject to objection at the end of fifteen minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Ohio would state the facts 
correctly, which I know he intends to do—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. State them yourself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Vermont and myself had a 
conversation early this morning on the subject, and I told him I 
would vote to take up his bill, but I wanted to get my cattle bill 
in, and I would antagonize it against his bill. He then agreed if I 
would help him take up his bill that after it was taken up he 
would informally pass it over for the of considering mine, 

Mr. MORRILL, On condition that it would lead to no debate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then when his bill came up I went over to him 
and said, I have helped you in taking it up; now let it go over in- 
formally and let me take up my bill and have a vote on it.“ He 
agreed to it. I really did not expect there would be a single oppos- 
ing vote. 

. SHERMAN. Let me go on. Every Senator on this side of 
the House understood that by general consent the bill was to be al- 
lowed to be taken up for a few moments to be tried. At that time 
the Senate did not know what was in the bill, and it was taken u 
on the statement made by the Senator from Kentucky that it woul 
not exceed five minutes. The Senator from Rhode Island then said- 
if it would not take more than fifteen minutes he was willing it 
should be taken up informally, and that was the understanding on 
this side of the Senate, and I think it was the understanding on all 
sides of the Senate, that it was to be taken up informally, subject to 
a call for the regular order at any time after fifteen minutes. 

That is all I desire to say. At this period of the session, when un- 
derstandings are made not by formal vote but by conversation among 
Senators in open Senate, we ought to stand by them; otherwise it 
will lead to controversies and difficulties on every bill that comes 
up. I hope the Senate will stand by the common understanding at 
the time this bill was taken up. I have no objection to the bill of 
the Senator from Kentucky, and perhaps shall vote for it, although 
Iam not yet prepared to vote, but I think he will gain time and 
gain friends for his bill if he will let it go over and call it up to- 
morrow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not understand that there wes any agree- 
ment about the thing at all among the whole Senate. It was done 
pele the Senator from Vermont and myself. We had a talk 
about it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I made objection, and I was not bound by any 
a ment between the two Senators. 

r. WILLIAMS. I had no conversation with the Senator from 
Rhode Island on the subject and no agreement with him, and did 
not know him in the transaction. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But I made objection and withdrew it condition- 
ally, on the condition that the bill should not occupy over fifteen 
minutes. 

nr WILLIAMS. Ididnothearthat. With-whom did you make 
it 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Chair and the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That might be the Senator's opinion and view 
about it; but it is the first I ever heard of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island 
moves to postpone the further consideration of this bill until two 
o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. ALDRICH called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That means the defeat of the bill. I under- 
stand that perfectly; and I hope the Senate will not 5 it. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LAPHAM, (when his name was called.) On this 
am paired with the Senator from Florida, [Mr. JoxNxxs.] 
here, I should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. RANSOM, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nevada, [Mr. Jonges.] I do not know how he would 
vote. I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. VANCE, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. MITCHELL. ) 


uestion I 
fhe were 
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The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 27, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 

Aldrich, Conger, " Rollins, 
n, ey Sitian, Sawyer, 
Anthony, Frye, Maxey, Sewell, 
Ba Harrison, Miller of Cal. b 
5 Hawley, Miller of N. Y., Fan Wyck, 

Cameron of Pa., Hoar, Morrill, dom. 
Coke, Ingalls, Platt 

NAYS—22. 
Bec Gorman, Mi 1 Vest, 
Basler, Grover, Pendleton, Voorhees, 
Call, Hampton, ze Walker, 
Camden, Harts, Sau bury, W. 
Cockrell, Jonas, Saunders, 
George, Me Dill, Slater. 

ABSENT—27. 
à Fair, Jackson, McPherson, 
Cameron of Wis., Farley, Johnston, Mahone, 
Jand, Jones of Florida, Mitchell, 

Davis of Ilinois, Groome, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, 
Davis of W. Va., Kellogg, Ransom, 
Dawes, Hill of Colorado, Lamar, Vance. 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, Lapham, 


So the motion to postpone was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolutions; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

A bill (H. R. No. 5380) supplementary to an act approved Decem- 
ber 17, 1872, entitled ‘‘An actto authorize the construction of bridges 
across the Ohio River and to prescribe the dimensions of the same ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5740) for the relief of the heirs of Major D. C. 
Smith; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 171) to provide for the printing of 
certain public documents for the use of the two Houses of Congress ; 
and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 288) to continue the provisions of a 
joint resolution to provide temporarily for expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, 

LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask consent to make a report from a committee 
of conference on the legislative appropriation bill, and I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Acting Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the 0 0 votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 6244) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
2 = ce have to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 


That the House recede from its disa; 
numbered 330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 
amendment, as follows : 


SEC. 6. That so much of the funds app: vata by this act for the contingent 
. . books, furnioars; LAL othe 
as are or ma ro 8i A and other 
articles for the use of the clerks and others engaged in those offices on work relat- 
ing to the settlement of applications for ons may be used, all or in under 
the orders of the Secre! of War, in ex of said offices, as in his j tthe 
best interests of the service may require. The fourth story and attic of the south 
wing of the State, War, and Navy building, except such as is now within 
the library of the State ‘Department, are assigned to the War Department for such 
uses of the Department as in the judgment of the Secretary of War they may be 
— — — for ; nro the a of $1,000, or — much thereof — uay 92 — s 

ereby appropriated, out of any money not otherwise app: ated, 
— direction of the Secretary of State, to enable Pho Diepartcannt to remove 
from said fourth story and attic the records, documents, and papers now stored there 
and to rearrange them in other rooms in said Department. That the partition- 
wall separating the corridors of the first, second, third, and fourth stories of the east 
wing from the said stories of the south wing of the State, War, and Navy build- 
ing shall be removed, so as to afford easy access from one wing to the other on the 
aforementioned floors of said building: Provided, That a joint select committee 
of three members of the House of Representatives and three Senators, to be ap- 
pointed respectively by the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate 
n the e of this act, shall, on or before the completion of the north w: 
of the State, War, and Navy building, make examination of said building and se 
such portions thereof for the use and occupancy of the State, War, and 
avy Do nts respectively as in their judgment the best interests of the 
public service and the needs of said Departments respectively may require, and 
upon filing an agreed statement of such partition by said joint t committee 
in triplicate with the respective Secretaries of such Departments the building shall 
be occupied as therein provided as soon thereafter as practicable.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


ent to the amendments of the Senate 
, and 337, and agree to the same with an 


W. B. ALLISON, 
H. L. DAWES, 


Managers on the part of the House. 
Mr. ALLISON. The legislative, executive, and judicial appropri- 
ation bill was to several days ago with the exception of the 
sixth section, which provided, first, for the transfer of the records of 
the Surgeon-General’s Office to the office of the Adjutant-General in 
case the Secretary of War should, after examination, find it wise to 
do so. It also provided as it came from the House that the fourth 


story and the attic of the south wing of the State, War, and Navy 
building should be used by the War Department for records of the 
Department and for clerks in connection with those records. , The 
Senate amended the last provision by leaving the question to the 
President. 

The present provision strikes out all of section 6, and inserts what 
has been read from the e pi desk, which in brief means that 
the fourth story and the attic of the sonth wing of the State, War, 
and Navy building shall be placed in the custody of the Secretary 
of War, to be used by him according to his own judgment without 
specifying to what use these two stories shall be applied. It also 
provides that the contingent fund appropriated in this bill sepa- 
rately for the Adjutan neral’s Office and the Surgeon-General’s 
Office may be consolidated in whole or in part and used for either of 
those offices in the discretion of the incident Sp War, and then finally 
proposes a joint select committee of the two Houses, to consist of three 
members of the Senate and three of the House, who shall at a future 
time, when the north wing of the building is completed, make exam- 
ination and direct how the whole building shall be used. 

That is in substance the provision as agreed upon. I will say that 
the Senate committee of conference made personal examination of 
the fourth story of the south wing and the attic, and we became sat- 
isfied that these two stories were utterly and absolutely useless for 
any p of clerical force, and in our judgment they are equally 
useless for any records that require constant examination, but we 
were willing (and therefore yielded the point to that extent) that the 
Secretary of War might take these stories and make such use of them 
as in hisjudgment would be wise after examination. They are use- 
less because they are not lighted or ventilated and are not habitable. 
The State Department library, beginning with the third story, runs 
1 8 the roof, taking out the best portion of the center of the 

ui s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
committee of conference, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Did I understand the Senator from Iowa to say 
that the partition wallin every story of that building is to be opened 
between the War and Navy Departments and the State Department? 

Mr. ALLISON. The first, second, third, and fourth floors. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That takes about the whole of it. 


The question is on the report of the 


Mr. ALLISON. It does not take the lower floor. The committee 
saw no objection to that. 
Mr. ANTHONY. Did not the State Department object? 


Mr. ALLISON. We heard no objection from the Secretary of State. 
Mr. ANTHONY. I know it was proposed in the time of Mr. Fish 
and he was very much opposed to it, and I thought for very good 


reasons. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it may ibly give the State Depart- 
ment some inconvenience, but it be a great convenience to those 
ya have business with these Departments to pass from one to the 
other. 

Mr. LOGAN. I think it is a very proper thing to do. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Vi ia. add to what my colleague 
on the committee has said that it was evidently necessary that there 
should be a passage between the different Departments. As things 
now exist I understand you have to go down stairs, go out doors, and 
then go up again, if you want to go from the War or Navy Depart- 
ment to the State Department. It was believed by the committee 
that it was proper to make a communication inside of the building 
somewhere, so that a person can go from one of these Departments 
to the other. 

Now, one word about the use of the building. As my colleague on 
the committee has well said, it was believed by the committee that 
there might be some rooms that could be utilized for some purpose, 
not perhaps for clerks, but for whatever the Secretary of War be- 
lieved was necessary. It was evident that there was more room than 
the State Department wanted to use, and the War Department had 
but little, and it was supposed by your committee that it would be a 
convenience and perhaps a saving to adopt the measure as reported 
by the conference. 

Mr. DAWES. The meaning of this report is to give to the War 
Department those two upper stories to use as the Secretary of War 

leases, and to give him interchangeably the contingent fund of the 
— Office and the Adjutant-General's Office, that he 
may, if he chooses, consolidate those two bureaus and transfer the 
clerks and records of one to the other, if he chooses. The differ- 
ence between this report in substance and in effect and the bill as it 
came from the House is that the responsibility for making this trans- 
fer, if it is made, rests upon the Secretary of War now. Before it 
was taken off his shoulders by the legislative department. That in 
substance is the effect of this measure. I desire to say a word or two 
about the rooms which are by this agreement assigned to the Secre- 
tary of War for the purpose of putting clerks into them to do this 
work. 

Personally I would rather be sent to the house of correction, if it 
is any such place here in this District as they have in Massachusetts. 
There is a fourth story with two or three e rooms without any 
windows in them at all. There is on the opposite side of the corri- 
dor a large room with one window in it, and the window-sill is a foot 
above my head. There is alongside of it another room, three times 
as long as it is wide, with three such windows in it. Then comes the 
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library dome up through, and on the other side are corresponding 
rooms. The attic which is assigned to him is during the summer sea- 


son at fever heat, as I am told, as a eral mme Yesterday morn- 
ing I found it so intensely hot that I could not hold my hand upon 
eet 


the iron roof which comes down on one side within three or four 

of the floor and on the other jan above my head, with glass above to 
light it and with every faci of lenses to kindle whatever may be 
combustible inside. 

These are the rooms which are assigned if the Secretary of War 
shall deem it wise to consolidate these bureaus. These are the rooms 
assigned to the clerks and their files who are to facilitate and hasten 
the completion of the pension work of the Pension Bureau. It is 
due to the achievement of this grand result of the fourth committee 
of conference that the Senate should be apprised of whatitis. I 
signed the report and I am exceedingly proud of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the report of the 
committee of conference. 

The report was concurred in. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of the regular order. 

Mr. SLATER. I ask to call up 

Mr. MORRILL. I cannot give way to any other business. 

Mr. SLATER. I wish to call up a privileged report. 

Mr. DAWES. I desire to make a conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is a privileged question. 

Mr. SLATER. I rise to a privileged question. 

Mr. DAWES. The conference report of the Senator from Oregon 
is not privile at this moment. it is, I withdraw mine. 

Mr. SLATER. Certainly it is privileged. 

Mr. DAWES. Ido not care to put my report in the way of the 
report of the Senator from Oregon. 

r. SLATER. I ask to call up the conference report on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on Senate bill No. 126, to reimburse 
the Creek orphan fund, made yesterday. 

Mr. HOAR. That report has been made so that the privilege is 
exhausted. The question was put on taking it up yesterday, and 
the Senate said no. 

Mr.SLATER. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken about that. There 

was an arrangement whereby it was to be printed, and I was to call 
it up to-day. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
presentation of a conference report is a privileged question; but 
whether the Senate will consider it or not is for the Senate to decide. 
The Senator from Oregon now moves that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report named by him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope, as that is a comparatively small matter, 
we shall go on with the tax bill and see whether we cannot con- 
elude it. 

Mr. SLATER. This is not a small matter. The Senate spent a 
great deal of time and both Houses have spent a great deal of time 
on it, and it is but fair that it should be dis of. I think it was 
fairly understood yesterday that it should called vp maeth I 
so understood he and I think that was the general understanding. 

Mr. SHE . Lknow it will lead to debate, and I hope the 
Senate will not take it up. 

Mr. SLATER. I insist on my motion to proceed to the consider- 


ation of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion will not be in order 
unless the regular order, being the tax bill, be postponed. 

Mr. SLATER. I understand that this is a privileged report made 
formally yesterday for the purpose of being printed that it might be 
called Seen 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion, as he 
lias already stated, that the presentation of it is privileged; but 
whether the Senate will proceed to consider it or not is not a privi- 
logod uestion. 

r. SLATER, I hope the Senator will not insist on going through 
the formality of laying aside another bill. 

Mr. MORRELL. I must insist on the regular order because the 
greater part of the day has already been spent in the various subjects 
that have been be, Bas discussion. I am satisfied this will take the 
remainder of the day. Therefore, I must insist on the regular order, 
the consideration of the tax bill. 

Mr. COKE. The report was laid aside yesterday at the request of 
the Senator from Iowa who had charge of the sundry-civil bill, and 
I supposed there was a tacit understanding that the report of the 
Senator from Oregon was to be taken up this morning. I think it 
was so mentioned at the time. 

Mr. SLATER, It certainly was mentioned. It was a Uthat, in 
order to have the Senate understand the report, it should be printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN, A motion will have to be made to postpone the 
pending order. à} 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read Rule 49. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

49. The presentation of reports ofcommittees of confere: w 
pore except while the Journal is Lev og Tet or a question ote 2 fy a faite b 

y 


ourn is pending, or while the Senai ; when received, the 
tion of proceeding to the consideration of e immediately 833 
shall be determined without debate. i 
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Mr. SLATER. No such motion was put yesterday, and it was sug- 

that the 15 op be printed and called up to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was received, but the qnestion 
of proceeding to its consideration was not taken. The Chair thinks 
the Senator from Oregon has aright to have that question determined 
now. 

Mr. MORRILL. Certainly; and I hope the Senate will vote 
against the consideration of that subject now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule requires that the question 
shall be put and decided without debate. The question is on pro- 
ceeding to the consideration of the conference report presented by 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. SHERMAN called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. RICH. Ihave called for the yeas and nays so that gen- 
tlemen on the other side may disclose their position on the tax bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. Of course this is a hostile vote. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That is not a fair remark. Con- 
ference reports have precedence in all legislative bodies. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when his name was called.) Iam 
paired with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. JOHNSTON. ] 

Mr. LAPHAM, (when his name was called.) On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Florida, [Mr. Jongs.] If he were 
here, I should vote“ oe 

Mr. RANSOM, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Nevada, [Mr. JONES.] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PLUMB, (after having voted in the affirmative.) I voted, 
forgetting that I was paired with the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. 
JACKSON.] I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Bayard, Farley, Ingalls, Vest, 
Beck, George, Jonas, Voorhees, 
Brown. Gorman Maxey, Walker, 
Butler, Groome, Pendleton, Williams. 

; Grover, Pugh. 

Coke, Hampton. iep 
Davis of W. Va. Harris Slater, 

NAYS—26. 
Aldrich, Ferry, MeDill Saunders, 
Allison, Frye, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Anthony, Hale, Miler of Cal., Sherman, 

s Harrison, Miller of N. Y., Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Morrill, indom. 
Conger, Hoar, Piatt, 
Dawes, Logan, Rollins, 
ABSENT—25. 

Camden, Garland, Kellogg, Plamb, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill of Colorado, Lamar, 
Chilcott, Hill of Georgia, 5 Sewell, 
Cockrell, Jackson, McPherson, Vance 
Davis of Illinois, Johnston, Mahone, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Mitchell, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Morgan, 


So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of the con- 
ference report. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. No. 2171 
= snore the political disabilities of Frank C. Armstrong, of Mary- 

and. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. No. 1226) to amend section 4214 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, mana yachts; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3489) for the relief of certain laborers employeð 
upon Government works ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4926) for the relief of Charles Kortzenborn ; ans 

A bill (H. R. No. 5653) for the relief of Kirk W. Noyes. 


INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consider- 
ation of tle bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, if I can get the ear of the Senate 
I wish to make a proposition. 

It isnow quite clear that unless both sides of the Chamber can reach 
some conclusion unanimously, or nearly so, no general reduction of 
taxes can take place at this session. I therefore re it as ofve 
prime importance that we should reach some conclusion by whic 
a considerable reduction in the revenue may take A ang and I pro- 
pose for the consideration of the Senate that we shall take the bill 
as it came to us from the House, with the amendments as to the time 
of its going into operation, abandon the subject of the tariff, and 
include the reduction of the duties on snuff and tobacco from 16 
cents to 12, and also include the proposition made by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Manone] for a rebate of the tax on tobacco that 
shall remain in the hands of manufacturers and dealers when the 


reduction takes effect. 2 
If there can be an agreement to take the bill in that form, if it is 
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any more acceptable than it would be as it now stands, I hope that 
there may not be a further attempt to amend it except in the direc- 
tion which I have indicated. It is also very clear that there is not 
time to go through with the discussion upon thirty-five or forty and 

rhaps more amendments to the tariff; and if those motions shall 
0 made I shall regard them as an evidence of a determination to 
consume the time of the Senate without making these reductions as 
proposed. If Senators are determined to offer these amendments and 
to 1 them, of course the whole remaining time of the session 
will be consumed in such discussion and by such amendments. 

I therefore make the proposition in good faith that we shall retire 
from the amendments in relation to the tariff, take the bill as it came 
to us from the House, with the changes made in the Senate as to the 
time of its going into operation, and also include a reduction of the 
taxes on snuff and tobacco, and include also the refunding proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, the Senator from Vermont surely 
forgets that he has had certain advantages in connection with this 
subject which he and his party associates denied to Senators on this 
side ofthe Chamber. We have not received the aid, Senators, of the 
reasons, the arguments, the persuasions, and influences that your 
party caucus has afforded you. This matter is not new to you, but 
your present proposition is most new tous. You bring it in in the 
very last hours of the session, heralded by a resolution to adjourn 
sine die, when information cannot be obtained, when facts cannot be 
here stated and arrayed for or against your reasons, Why have you 
waited for eight long months? Why was not this done before? 
There has been no argument so freely and constantly urged, and, in 
my judgment, so justly urged as against picking the tariff’ and in- 
ternal-revenue systems to pieces, dealing with them piecemeal. I 
agreed with you when you said that; I echoed your exhortations 
against such a policy, and I dosonow. The vay complexity of the 
business of this vast country, the intimate and dependent relations 
of all branches of trade and manufacture to each other make it im- 

ible, in my judgment, to deal with this subject intelligently and 
justly without considering the system as a whole; and you have had, 
{ will not say how long before this session, but you have had the 
whole of this session since last December and you wait until this 
hot month of August, within twenty-four or thirty-six hours of the 
time fixed by your House resolution for adjournment, and then for 
the first time submit to us the action of your party caucus! and ask 
us to accept it without debate or even an opportunity for decent 
consideration ! 

What reasons have compelled you to that I know not, because I 
was never a member and am not likely to be of that secret and se- 
lect assembly of your party; but the fact is that we are now called 
upon to legislate in connection with the great and important subject 
of a general reduction of taxation. We all remember when the Sen- 
ator trom Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] rose in solemnity and with tears in 
his voice about a month ago told us it would be a crime to adjourn 
this session without reducing the burdens of taxation. We said we 
thought so, and that we would heartily join you at once in that most 
desirable object. 

This measure from the House was brought over here July 6, on 
the heels of a resolution to adjourn sine die on the 10th of July. 
We were made then acquainted with the fact that under the name 
of a general reduction of taxes it was proposed to relieve a certain 
class of stamp taxes and the tax on bank capital and deposits and 
nothing more, and that was to be the great relief so loudly pro- 
claimed and that was the great burden so generously to be taken 
from the shoulders of suffering American industry. A measure to 
take the tax off bank deposits had long ago emanated from this side 
of the Chamber and had been passed without a division. You did 
not originate that relief but consented to it. 

But naturally the measure of relief proposed by the House was 
considered too absurdly inadequate, too ridiculously petty and par- 
simonious, to satisfy the public demand for a real reduction of taxa- 
tion, and therefore it was submitted to your secret party councils, 
from which it emerged with certain carefully drawn tariff amend- 
ments, 

You had resolyed to confide the question of general tariff reform 
to a commission, now in session; but notwithstanding that, for one 
cause or another, you caused the House bill to be amended upon the 
motion of the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB, j and sent pro forma 
to the Committee on Finance, whoreported it, after a recommitment 
for the p se, on July 12, in the precise shape in which the caucus 
had decreed it. 

Why you decided to add the tariff sections I am not permitted to 
know, but it 1 8 the separate consideration of the 
House proposition, which was confined to the bank and stamp taxes, 
and brought naturally the whole tariff question before the Senate, 
and threw upon us the responsibility of dealing with it. Now, it 
seems, you have changed your tactics, and propose to reconsider 
your decision, and to take from your bill all its features relating to 
tarifftaxes. Possibly some speeches made on this side of the Cham- 
ber may have induced you to this. 

Your bill was strangely misnamed if it was intended to reduce tariff 
taxation. The taxon ee steel was reduced $8 per ton, leaving 
$20 per ton and a higher proportionate duty ad valorem than when 


it was first imposed ; but the duty on iron cotton-ties, an article so 
essential to cotton culture, was to be doubled, and you cannot well 
term that a reduction of the tariff. 

Whether the proposed change in the sugar tariff was a real and 
substantial reduction I am yet in doubt. It reduced the present ad 
valorem tariff 25 per cent., but by the employment of the polar- 
iscope wholly changed the mode of assessing duties and certainly 
added to them on the lower grades of sugar. e Senator from Ohio 
contended it would not raise the tax very much, but his statements 
were not assented to by many of the most reliable witnesses, who 
were dealers and importers of sugar. 

I say to you we do not propose to accept your caucus measures in 
this hasty way without the freest right to debate them and to amend 
them, and we should be false to our duty if we did. There is no 
greater public question before this country, and none in regard to 
which the American people have yet to prepare themselves with care 
and deliberation than the exercise of this vital power of taxation, 
to readjust the provisions and burdens of a tariff so utterly out of 
date, so unequal, so unreasonable, so prohibitory of trade, so full of 
errors and defects, that to-day we were told by the Senator from 
Connecticut if it were not amended in a single particular relating 
to knitted goods it would be an act of cruelty likened by him unto 
the floods of the Mississippi overflowing and destroying a vast re- 
gion of industry—a rather extravagant simile, but one nevertheless 
hierar age with much earnestness and rigor of gesticulation and 
emphasis. 

et it seems that upon reflection you propose to let all that go by, 
yo: propose suddenly to abandon all tariff reforms, you propose to 

ore the labors of your own councils, for an entire session to lay 
the tariff aside absolutely, let it go and take up this poor little 
shamefaced apology for a bill to reduce taxation arranged by the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House and sent over here as 
a sort of tub to the popular whale. Gentlemen, we are not prepared, 
on the day before that you have fixed for an adjournment sine die, 
according to the resolution of the House we have just heard, and 
which lies upon our table, to accept such propositions or to deal in 
this way with grave public interests. We have been waiting long 
and patiently, and even now are ready to go into debate and assist 
in the preparation of proper measures to relieve our people from the 
burdens of unwise and unnecessary taxation. 

We have not embarrassed nor obstructed you in the control and 
consideration of this most important question, and we are prepared 
to submit the record of our action to popular judgment, which shall 
also declare whether you have dealt with such a subject as you should 
have done, and what measure of credit or discredit is due to you 
for the manner in which you have exercised your control over inter- 
ests so important. 

We are ready to stay here and consider this bill just so long as 
your majority shall decide, but you cannot avoid your proper re- 
sponsibility for the manner in which you have controlled public 
business, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, allow me to correct, in the first 
place, an error into which the Senator from Delaware has fallen in 
regard to the source from which this proposition comes. There has 
been no caucus so far as I know, and the Senator, therefore, rushes 
too rapidly in the argument when he assumes that there has been a 
caucus. This proposition made by the Senator from Vermont is made 
after full consideration by himself and others connected with this. 
bi Ther has been no caucus and no general consideration of the 
subject. 

Now, Mr. President, we have a surplus reyenue; we havo large, 
excessiye taxation. The House of Representatives, which can alone 
originate a W to throw off taxes, sent us a bill confined to 
about 826,000, of internal-revenue taxation. When that bill 
came here, I am free to speak my own opinion. It was that we 
ought to take up that bill and pass it substantially as the House 
sent it to us, because it was a substantial, real relief to different 
branches of industries pursued by the people of the United States. 
But that bill was met at once with a sign of hostility so remarkable 
that it led to a reconsideration of that question. 

When the bill was first considered by the Committee on Finance 
no amendment was proposed to it except to change the phraseolo; 
of the House bill so that instead of taking effect immediately the 
different sections were postponed to take effect at different dates. 
Nor did the Committee on Finance propose, when they considered 
the bill, any changes in the law except those which related to the 
details of the bill. The Committee on Finance proposed. to add to 
that bill no single item of taxation, and the amendments that were 
proposed by the Committee on Finance were made without division. 
and by general consent. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I say one word? 

Mr, SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. If the honorable Senator is here describing what 
passed in the committee, I must say frankly that I differ with him 
and I am prepared to state the points of difference in fact. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I cannot argue on what occurred in committee, 
but as to what was reported by the committee I can say—— 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator is referring to what occurred in com- 
mittee, and I merely say I disagree with fim as to the facts, 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Then I come to a matter of fact that we can dis- 
cuss. I say the amendments reported by the committee introduced 
no new topics of discussion. 

Mr. BAYARD. Because the caucus forbade it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me get through. I do not pretend to say. 
is the Senator at liberty to say, how many amendments were offered 


nor 


by different persons—by him and his colleagues—to this bill; that 
Lam not at liberty to state. Sufficient to say that the bill was re- 
ported back to the Senate with amendments, all of which were con- 
curred in by both sides of the Chamber, I may say, and the action 
of the committee is now before the Senate. It simply proposed to 
postpone the taking effect of the repeal for three or four months, in 
order to meet the necessities of the trade, the match men and others 
who appeared before us. 

Thus it stood when the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] notably 
and many other Senators felt themselves at liberty on this bill to re- 
duce internal- revenue taxation to introduce all sorts of proposition 
some of which we believed were vitally destructive to the 8 i 
interests of this great country. Sir, if one of those amendments had 
passed to make a gradual cutting off by a horizontal slope of the 
grades of taxation, it would have been utter ruin to great branches 
of industry in this country, 10 per cent. this year, 10 per cent. next 
year, upon a tariff that is admitted now to be by the changes of time 
unequal, and yet those inequalities were to be preserved. 

There were thirty-five amendments offered to this bill, most of 
them relating to external taxes or tariff duties. Then it was, when 
the inanifest purpose of that side of the Chamber was to thrust the 
tariff question into this bill, that this side did consider whether or 
not the circumstances of the country justified us in going beyond 
those measures of reduction which the House had pro , and the 
Republicans, you may say in caucus or in conference, whichever you 
please to call it, did think it wiser and better to remove certain in- 
equalities and incongruities in the present tariff and also to reduce 
the duty on sugar and on Bessemer-steel rails. It is said that some of 
these measures tended to raise the tariff; perhaps they did; they 
tended to equalize the tariff. 

There was the tax on cotton-ties, which was far below the other 
taxes on hoop-iron. It was proposed to make the same duty on cot- 
ton-ties, to put on the finished manufactured articles the same rate 

ber pound as was imposed on the raw article from which it was made. 
therwise there would grow up a discrimination against our native 
industry. So also as to some other amendments that were offered. 

In regard to the polariscope on sugar, that was simply to continue 
the tests that had been adopted by the 3 Department to avoid 
fraud; plain, pare and undisputed fraud. That was proposed 
also. The Republican Senators further proposed, you may say as a 
party, to extend the relief to be granted to the people of the United 
States from taxes to the amount of about $36,000,000 by throwin 
off about $9,000,000 of the duty on sugar. Why was sugar selected 
That has been sufficiently ope It was to bring the tax on 
sugar down to the same relation that it bore to other taxes when 
the Revised Statutes were enacted. The 25 per cent. additional duty 
on mga was put on for a special purpose. It was proposed to re- 

veal that special tax and reduce the tax on sugar to the rates that 
ad been fixed by the Revised Statutes, and which was satisfactory 
to the trade in Louisiana and everywhere else. 

There was the proposition of the Republicans to meet the revolu- 
tionary amendments proposed on the other side of the House. Those 
amendments were based upon the idea that the House proposition 
was too small, only $26,000,000, therefore they would “ go better,” 
as somebody said. They were going to propose a general reduction 
of the tariff, a reduction of the tax on whisky, and a reduction of 
the tax on tobacco. We met the proposals submitted by different 
members on that side of the House in thirty-five different amend- 
ments by the proposition to reduce the tax on sugar, and to remove 
certain ineo ties and irregularities in the present code. We 
were defeated in that. We were defeated by the plausible proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Kentucky, supported by one or two Repub- 
licans, that tobacco and the tobacco growers and the tobacco inter- 
ests were terribly oppressed by taxation and therefore they must 
-have relief. The other little taxes that had been rather in contra- 
vention of the general principle of internal-tax laws should not be 
repealed until tob: was relieved! 

r. BUTLER. Notinterrupting the Senator—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope not. It interrupts me very much. 

Mr. BUTLER. I merely 

Mr. SHERMAN. I cannot decline to yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the Senator upon whose prop- 
osition it was that the regulation in reference to the polariscope 
went out of the bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Lhave already stated that as a part of the prop- 
osition made by the Republicans. 

Mr. BUTLER. Precisely; but upon whose proposition did it go 
out of the bill? Was it not on the motion of the Senator from Maine, 
(Mr. HaLe?] Did not the Senator from Maine make the suggestion 
to strike out the regulation in reference to the i T 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not of that now. Certainly he did 
make that motion; but the trouble was caused by the amendment 
in regard to tobacco. The Senator from Kentucky desired to reduce 
the tobacco tax to the amount of $6,000,000 by its reduction to 12 


cents a pound. If that was done that was about the amount ora 
little less than the amount we proposed to reduce the tax on sugar, 
and it compelled us necessarily to reconsider our position. But, sir, 
the whole debate on that side of the House was conducted appar- 
ently—I do not say with a view, because I am not a judge of the 
motives of men—with the effect of defeating any reduction of taxa- 
tion, either internal or e because it was manifest at this period 
of the session, with a House reduced almost to a quorum, with the 
appropriation bills pressing upon us, some of them not yet acted upon, 
that if these amendments were to be persisted in, if these tactics 
of delay were to succeed, then there was an end to all hope of the 
reduction of taxation. 

Well, sir, they continued, and that policy continued for about ten 
days, until finally the Senate was compelled to give way to the ap- 
propriation bills in order that the House might not disperse and that 
they might have some business to go on with, That was the condi- 
tion of affairs. Sir, if the provisions that have been proposed to 
reduce taxation are defeated the responsibility will lie at the door 
of that side of the Chamber, because but for this apparent intention 
to load down this little tax bill, as they called it, with all sorts of in- 
congruous amendments there would have been no proposition before 
the Senate except the proposition to repeal those exceptional inter- 
nal-revenue taxes; but when it was manifest that they intended to 
press a greater reduction of taxes than we thought safe, then it was 
that we introduced the proposition to reduce the duty on sugar. 
That was practically defeated by the proposition to reduce the tax 
on tobacco, and so case 

The Senator from Vermont who has charge of this bill, in view of 


the palpable delays that have occurred, in view of the certainty that 
you have the power to delay action on this bill—no man here denies 
that you have the power to defeat the bill if you will—in order to 


come back to the simple proposition upon which we hoped you would 
unite with us, has pro to accept the action of the Senate, to 
take the taxes that are proposed to be repealed by two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the House of Representatives, to confine our action 
to those and accept the action of the Senate thus far on the tobacco 
tax and on the proposition to give a rebate, and there stand and vote 
-for that reduction. But the Senator from Delaware declines the 
proposition. He says there shall be no relief until this whole sub- 
ject is gone throngh; he says they will take up these propositions 
and discuss them. Well, sir, the inevitable result of that is to de- 
feat the bill. There is enough debate to consume till winter in the 
proposition for the horizontal reduction of the tariff in two succes- 
sive 7 cutting off the tail of the dog twice to bring about re- 
lief, I suppose, disturbing all the industrial interests of the country. 
There is enough debate on this proposition, that it seems will be 
pressed upon us, to keep us here until next winter, and then nothing 
will be accomplished. 

We acknowledge the power of the minority here, almost our equal, 
because whether there is a majority of the Senate is a question al- 
ways of doubt and uncertainty. We acknowledge their power; we 
pay obeisance to it; we respect their power; and now, sir, when 
we cannot do what we want, we come in and say in behalf of the 
people of the United States, let us at least agree to reduce these taxes 
that all concur in reducing to the amount of $26,000,000; let us also 
give relief to tobacco and tobacco growers and tobacco chewers; let 
us throw off six or seven million dollars of other taxes ; let us refund 
to the dealers the tax they have paid on that which they are not able 
to sell before the time the law takes effect. At least the people of 
the United States will in this way have the benefit of a reduction of 
taxes to the amount of $35,000,000, and there is no great political 
victory in it. The Senator from Kentucky and that side of the 
Bones MAY take their reduction on tobaeco as their proportion of 

ebill, 

We proposed to repeal all these small taxes; but how was that met? 
It was met by the assertion that we were taking off bank taxes. 
Why, sir, they were the only taxes left of the internal revenue, 
except on whisky,tobacco, and beer. We took a general rule, to re- 
peal the match tax, the tax on proprietary articles, the tax on bank 
checks, the tax on bank depositsin private banks, State banks, and 
national banks, thus relieving the internal revenue of all incongru- 
ous elements, stripping it and confining it to three leading articles, 
which by common consent in all nations are regarded as proper sub- 
jects of taxation. 

I was in hopes my friend from Delaware, whose generally impar- 
tial mind 1 him to accept a fair proposition, would accept thi 
and that we might this very afternoon agree upon a bill that would 
contain substantial reductions of taxation, give substantial relief to 
the people, and not the work of either party but of both parties, 
and thus save longer delay and procrastination. 

Why, sir, we know by the experience of this morning how difficult 
it is to get continued action on this tax bill. The report of 2 com- 
mittee of conference, the pressing of the House, the pressing of events, 
the anxiety to get away, all these are aids to that side of the House 
in their policy of delay and procrastination. We yield to them, but 
I hope our powerful friends on the other side, when we come here 
and confess our inability to accomplish this result in the face of their 
continued opposition, will, when we confess that fact, at least agree 
that certain of these taxes shall be repealed. If they will not agree 
to all we propose, let us repeal all which they agree to repeal. 
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Sir, we make this proposition now to repeal taxes that they have 
concurred in repealing. When they had a majority in both Houses 
they proposed at the last Con such a measure. A kindred prop- 
osition was introduced by a distinguished gentleman of the House 
of Representatives in the last Congress from the State of Kentucky. 
A kindred proposition was proposed here by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky in his place in the Senate. Now, when we pro to take 
these taxes and wipe them out, and even to join with him in givin 
relief to tobacco, it seems to me we make a fair proposition whic 
he ought to accept instead of rejecting. If, on the other hand, we 
must go into a long, prolonged debate over these various proposi- 
tions, and all these amendments must come up again, and we must 
discuss them pro and con., then as a matter of course the effect of the 
conduct of the Senators on that side of the House is to defeat the 
bill, and we shall have to ge back and make the best report we can 
to our constituents, that althongh the Treasury is overflowing with 
ae although we have sought in every way to spend money, spent 
$20,000,000 for various classes of internal improvements, passed a 
sundry civil bill amounting to twenty-three or twenty-four millions, 
yet, with all these boundless expenditures, we have still ample room 
and verge enough to reduce taxation, but we cannot do it because 
we cannot get a majority of the Senate to act with us in any scheme 
for the reduction of taxation. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio has made a very 
remarkable speech, and either he or I misunderstand the facts very 
much. Ia to all the Senator from Delaware said and said so 
well in regard to the proposition just made, and have only a word to 
add in that regard. 

The Senator from Ohio spoke of what the object now seemed to be. 
I have no charges to make against men’s motives or intentions ; but 
I think we now see an effort to get the bill out of the Senate alto- 
or. in the easiest possible way, and to give the least possible 
relief. 

Finding that if it was continued in the Senate a reduction would 
be made of 10 per cent. on the tariff, perhaps an amendment adopted 
that nothing should bear a tariff duty over 50 per cent. ad valorem, 
perhaps a reduction on Bessemer steel to $14, being still 65 or 75 per 
cent. of the value of the article, and with the chance of numerous 
other reductions being made, and taking alarm at the probabilities 
of the situation, these gentlemen now very adroitly propose to with- 
draw tariff taxation altogether and to pass the little bill that came 
from the House with some little amendments and send it back. 

What is the meaning of that? I do not speak of the purpose, but 
what is the meaning of it? To get the question of taxation out of 
the Senate and make it impossible for the Senate to interfere with 
the privileges and the monopolies that now exist. These Senators 
know well that all reyenue bills must originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, that the Senate cannot consider any such measure that 
does not come from the House of Representatives, and if they can 
at once get this bill out of the Senate they will take care that the 
distinguished gentleman at the head of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the Hous will not make the blunder again of sending over 
any tax or tariff bill that we can consider at all, and they are more 
anxious to get the subject away from us for fear we shall do some 
harm than they are for anything else. Hence the proposition, and 
if it is agreed to the Senate will never during this Congress see 
another tax bill that it can touch. 

Senators may as well understand that on both sides of the Cham- 
ber; and it is because we have for the first time, long delayed as it 
was, a bill that we can consider; that we have offered measures giv- 
ing substantial relief to the people, and we do not propose to swap 
of the rights we have and the rights that our people have even for 
the sake of a little reduction on tobacco, so that Senators who want 
to keep up a protective tariff can get it out of our hands and then go 
and tell the gentlemen of the other House, „for God's sake do not 
send us anything more here, for these Democrats in the Senate will 
reduce your Bessemer steel, will reduce your tariff taxation, wil] make 
a fight against your protection; we have fooled them once and got 
the bill out of their hands; do not trust them any more.” That isthe 
proposition. That is the effect of it. 

The Senator from Ohio undertook to state that this little bill had 
been discussed in committee, and that no amendments had been 
offered to it. That is not the fact. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not say that at all. 

Mr. BECK. What did the Senator say? He sought to make the 
impression on the country that this bill came from the Finance Com- 
mittee with the consent of that committee without opposition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I said that all the amendments that were re- 

rted to the Senate were amendments concurred in generally, I 
Ria not say no amendments had been offered. I knew better. 

Mr. BECK. I want the country to know if they understood from 
‘the Senator’s statement that that was the fact, that it was not the 
act, and that I moved to amend the bill on all questions bearing on 
internal taxation and confined it to internal taxation. I have the 


amendments. 
IfI am at liberty to speak on a subject of that 


Mr. SHERMAN. 
kind I will say that the Senator from Kentucky was as industrious in 
committee as he has been in the Senate since, and as fruitful in 
amendments. ay: ‘ t 

Mr. BECK. That removes therefore any impression that might 
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have been taken up through the country outside of this Chamber by 
the former remarks of the Senator in regard to what took place in com- 
mittee. There was an honest, earnest effort made there to reduce taxa- 
tion upon tobacco and upon distilled spirits, for the extension of the 
time in bond, and for full consideration of all the questions relatin 
to the internal revenue; and Ihave the amendments here in my haod 
to show that that is true. But itis now admitted, and therefore itis 
not necessary to proye what the admission concedes. 

Then the charge that we rongas to embarrass the bill by tariff 
amendments is equally untrue. No tariff amendment was suggested 
by any member of the Finance Committee. The bill was limited to 
internal revenue and to the questions then pending in the commit- 
tee. What happened? They reported their bill r voting down 
our amendments, on the 6th day of July, 1882. Look at the bill on 
the table reported by the Senator from Vermont!“ with amendments.” 
What happened? The Senator from Kansas, [Mr. PLuun, j on the 
very next day, before any Democrat had offered an amendment look- 
ing to tariff relief, introduced the following amendment: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. PLUMB to the bill (H. R. No. 5538) 
to reduce internal-revenue taxation, : insert the following: 

That the increase of 25 per cent. on the Papost duty levied on all molasses, con- 
centrated molasses, tank-bottoms, sirup of sugar, cane-juice, melada, and on sugars, 
according to the Dutch standard in color, pato from foreign countries, im- 
por by section 3 of the act of March 8, 1875, g chapter 127, statutes of 1875, 

, and the same is hereby, ee and the duty on said articles hereafter im- 
ported into the United States foreign countries be, and is hereby, restored to 
the rate prevailing before the passage of said last-mentioned act: Provided, That 
the classification established in the succeeding portion of said section shall not be 
affected hereby.“ 

That was the amendment of the Republican Senator from Kansas 
offered on the 7th day of July, the very day after this bill was 
reported by the Committee on Finance. What happened then? Not 
another amendment relative to the tariff had been offered up to that 
time, nor for a day or two afterward. What then happened? The 
Senator from Vermont and the Senator from Ohio, knowing that the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas would necessarily call for 
other amendments looking to tariff taxation as well as internal-rey- 
enue taxation, called their party together in caucus. 

They did not dare to vote against the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas, but they wanted their polariscope, their machinery, 
inserted in it, and they met in caucus, and on the 12th day of July 
the bill was recommitted, and on the 12th day of July, as the RECORD 
will show, in less than a minute it was reported back without send- 
ing it to the committee-room, giving us no chance to look at it, and 
then the sugar amendment was inserted in it. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Kentucky means to be accurate. 

Mr. BECK. Ido, and I ama good deal more accurate than the 
Senator from Ohio, I hope. 

Mr. MORRILL. The amendment proposed by me was referred to 
the committee and acted on before it was brought here into the 
Senate. 

Mr. BECK. The committee was considering it all the time, meet- 
ing two or three times a week, 

Kir. MORRILL. But this identical amendment was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BECK. It was. 

Mr. MORRILL. And considered there and reported, I think at the 
suggestion of the Senator from Delaware, before action was taken as 
pro d in the Senate. 1 

r. BECK. Was not the bill recommitted to the Committee 
Finance aud reported back in less than three minutes? That is what 


I said. Is not that true? I want an answer to that. I can bring 
the RECORD to prove it to be true. 
Mr. MORRILL. It was done at the su tion of the Senator from 


Delaware, in order to have the whole bill in proper form in one print. 

Mr. BECK. I do not care at whose suggestion it was done. Was 

85 not aane by order of the Republican caucus that met the night 
ore 

Mr. MORRILL. No, sir; the Republican caucus never considered 
the question as to reporting the bill at all. 

Mr. BECK. Why was it brought in the next morning after the 
caucus met? 

Mr. DAWES. Why should it not be? 

Mr. BECK. It ought to have been. You ought to obey orders. 
The only wise thing in your bill was the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas that opened the question and, as I have said more than 
once, made the miserable little bill respectable and gave jurisdiction 
to the Senate over all the questions of tariff taxation and enlarged 
it to an extent that enabled us to look into all those questions. But 
the caucys when it did meet, and the committee when the bill was 
recommitted and reported back instantly, not content with repealing 
that section of the act of 1875 relative to sugar and the reduction of 
25 per cent., went into the polariscope as well, providing: 

And the Secre of the 8 is hereby authorized and directed to cause 
proper Dutch stan of sugar to be furnished for use in the collection of duties 
on sugar, and to declare by regulation the true saccharine strength which shall 
. on number of 1 8 3 n any 3 2 tho 
8 vi 0 
— Lor that uporan — — Toile shall be charged pst sh a 
to the strength, and not according to the color. 

And then they added another section, on the 12th day of July, re- 
ducing the duty on Bessemer steel from $28 to $20 a ton and increas- 
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ing the duty on cotton-ties from 35 per cent. ad valorem up to 75 per 
cent. 

What was the meaning of all that, and where is the justification 
for the charge now being made that we are delaying and. protract- 
ing? Iam not prepared to say that the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas was mutilated by a pet measure of the Senator from 
Ohio, but the Supreme Court and he were at issue on that point for 
a good while, and the country did not make much by the action he 
took in regard to it. 1 think several millions had to be refanded. 

Mr. MORRILL. Will the Senator from Kentucky give way for 
another correction ? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Kentucky stated that the Sen- 
ator from Kansas proposed the first amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. On the tariff. That is my recollection. If I am mis- 
taken, be it so. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have an amendment here, which I will read: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Beck to the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to 
reduce internal-revenue taxation, namely : 

Insert the fi ing: 

“That from and after the passage of this act the tariff duty of $28 per ton on 
Bessemer-steel rails shall be reduced to $14 per ton.” 


That was introduced and referred on the 28th of June. 
was on the 8th of July. 

Mr. BECK. That was long before any report was made by the 
committee. The bill was not reported by the committee until the 
6th day of July. 

Mr. DAWES. You started out early. 

Mr. BECK. ThebillwasnotintheSenatethen. Ihave never failed 
to denounce the fraud committed upon the country by those distin- 
guished gentlemen who raised to $28 a ton the duty on Bessemer 
steel. I think the Senator has heard from me on that before, when 
I replied to him in January and again in March, and I have sought 
to reduce it. But the Senator from Ohio was telling about what 
took place in regard to this bill thatcame from the House and which 
was reported back on the 6th day of July. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question ? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want to ask the Senator from Kentucky if his 
amendment about Bessemer steel was not pending. I will not say 
what was done with it in the Committee on Finance, but was it not 
pending before that committee for some days before any report was 
made to the Senate upon this bill? ; 

Mr. BECK. If it was introduced on the 28th day of Jane it was 
pending before that committee for ten days before any report was 
made, and they took care to make no report upon it. What I said 
to the Senator from Ohio was that the first tariff amendment that 
was brought into the Senate after the report of the committee was 
made was by the Senator from Kansas, and that amendment neces- 
sitated the calling of the caucus, and the day after the caucus met 
the bill was recommitted and reported back with the sugar amend- 
ment in it, aud with the polariscope amendment in it, and with the 
Bessemer-steel reduction or pretended reduction from 828 to $20 a 
ton in it, and with the effort to increase the duty on cotton-ties from 
35 to 75 per cent. in it. I say it comes with a bad grace from the 
Senator Ohio now to assert that because we gouge still farther 
to amend this bill and to provide that no duty shall exceed 50 per 
cent. ad valorem, and that we shall reduce 10 per cent. now and 10 

r cent. a year from now,we are seeking to delay the bill and seek- 
ing to prevent the reduction of taxation, and that we are against 
the interests of the country because we will not allow him to take 
out of the Senate this bill with a few little taxes taken off to relieve 
banks and patent-medicine men, and men who can subscribe to the 
2 per cent. fund for the privilege of having relief given to them, 
and get it back into the hands of the House where it will never be 
reported, and deprive ourselves of the right to consider anything 
hereafter, and we are obstructionists if we do not agree to all of his 


The other 


propositions. That is what Iam trying to show the absurdity of. 
Why, sir, the bill is before us. I admit I want Bessemer steel 
reduced. I will look and see if I have not proposed many other 


reductions. What amazes me is the audacity of men who come here 
and say that they would give relief by restoring the sugar tax to 
where it was in 1872, by removing the taxation poe upon it in 
1875, on the sinking-fand fraudulent pretense, which has been exposed 
very often, and yet failing to give us a chanceand saying we are ob- 
structionists if we propose to repeal section 4 of thatsame act, which 
under that same pretense increased the taxation upon all cotton 
goods, woolen g manufactures of iron, and many other things 

0 per cent. above what they were placed in 1872. In 1872 the Sen- 
ator from Ohio and the Senator from Vermont and the Senator from 
Iowa admitted that when the internal-revenue tax on manufactures 
and the income tax imposed during the war had been abolished com- 
mon decency required that the tariff taxes should be reduced 10 por 
cent. as they were in 1872. That 10 per cent. was restored in 1875 
and at the same time an additional tax was put upon sugar, and yet 
because we have an amendment pending now seeking to restore the 
tax upon iron, upon cottons, upon woolens, and upon other things to 
what the Republican Congress placed it in 1872, we are revolution- 
ists and obstructionists, and if we do not consent to a bargain to 
withdraw all these propositions we are to be held up before the coun- 
try as men opposing relief from taxation. 


We know that if this bill once 


That is the history of this case. 
gets away from us we cannot do anything more withit. Adjourn 


now if you like; the bill will be pending in December. Your tariff 
commission, that I called a fraud from the beginning to the end, an 
affidavit for a continuance and nothing more, may report, but you 
do not intend to act upon their report next winter. I intend to 
have either the knit-goods bill or some other bill here next Decem- 
ber, if you do not see fit to press it through now, and we can call 
it up then and get relief, tariff commission or no tariff commis- 
sion. 

We shall either do what is right now in the way of reducing tax- 
ation or we shall hold on to this bill and when we meet here in De- 
cember haye it pending in the Senate. Will any Senator on the 
other side pesteng to say that if we lose hold of this bill now, merely 
relieving the bankers and the patent-medicine men and a few other 

ings, and send it back to the House, we shall ever get another bill 
at this Congress before the 4th of March next? No. No matter what 
the tariff commission reports, do you believe if it will hurt any pro- 
tected interest or any great monopoly that the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House as now organized will pass any other bill 
and send it to us and give usa chance? No; no man will rise in his 
place and say so. Therefore I am not afraid to allow this bill to re- 
main until December in the Senate and in the power of the Senate, 
and then we may defy whatever the packed commission may send us 
and have a bill before us in which we can incorporate anything they 
may see fit to report in the way of further reduction. 

I do not care if it does go till December if this or some other reve- 
nue bill is kept before us. Pass it now with the reductions we want, 
and then we do not care; and when the 10 per cent. pro by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS} takes effect now, and the other 
10 Rt cent. does not take effect until the Ist of January, 1884, you 
will have the report of your tariff commission, you will have another 
session of Congress, you can repeal a part of it if there is anything 
wrong in it, and all the effective part that goes into effect hefore 
January a year is the re of the 10 per cent. that was placed en 
the tariff in 1875, and bringing it back where it was in 1872, and no 
condition has arisen from 1872 till now that requires any increase of 
taxation, and no man will venture to say so. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] suggests that we 
are offering no obstruction. We are ready for the vote whenever 
full and fair explanations are had, but we neither agree to five-min- 
ute rules nor to sticking out and seeking to kill each other by seeing 
which will live the longest, when sitting night and day with the 
thermometer at ninety. I think I can hold out as long as anybody 
else; I do not know whether I can or not, but I can try. I do not 
propose to do it, however. Iam willing to stay until a fair hearing 
can be had, but not willing to part with all the power we have over 
this question, either now or at the next session, by sending this poor, 
little, miserable bill back to the Honse with not ing in it that the 
country expects. We have made a beginning. 

I was about to refer to the debates of 1872; I have sent for them. 
The 10 per cent. we propose to take off now—and 1 will discuss it 
fully when the question comes up—was to by the Senator from 
Vermont, [Mr. MonniLL, ] and the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHER- 
MAN,] and by the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawes, ] then 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House. This 
proposition of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris, I that is to 
go into effect before a year from the Ist day of next January, these 
gentlemen agreed to in 1872 and indorsed and said ought to be done. 

I have the speech of the then Representative from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Banks, in 1878, in which he laid schedules before the House as 
the agent of the woolen mannfacturers, the cotton manufacturers, 
the silk manufacturers, one hundred and twenty of the Iargest firms 
in New England, he said, orina a reduction of 20, 30, 40, or 50 per 
cent., and furnishing the schedules, and telling the Committee om 
Ways and Means he was authorized by these men, after full consul- 
tation, to make that reduction, and that they could all live under it. 

Ihave made no propositions that are not reasonable, and that have 
not been fully indorsed and sustained by the manufacturers them- 
selves, by the leading industries of the country, and by the leading 
Republican statesmen who passed the law of 1872. 

For these reasons I, for one, object to any bargain about this bill. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, we have had for the last year a sur- 
plus revenue gathered from the people of the country of upward of 
$100,000,000. We shall have for the next year, making every deduc- 
tion, a surplus revenue, in my da paper of at least $50,000,000 ; 
and here is a proposition offered to the other side of the Chamberto 
lift from the shoulders of the people burdens estimated at between 
$30,000,000 and $40,000,000, 

The proposition is one in all its details to which nearly or quite 
every Senator in the Chamber on either side is thoroughly commit- 
ted. There is no denial on the part of the Senator from Kentucky 
or the Senator from Delaware as to the wisdom of each of the pro- 
posed reductions, (with the exception of perhaps the reduction of 
the tax on matches, where the Senator from Delaware looks out for 
his neighbor, the great Se) and now how are we met by 
these leaders of the Democratic party 

There is no reason or statement against the justice of the propo- 
sition, but we are met with taunts, sneers, scolding, stump speeches. 
The Democratic statesmanship says, ‘‘ We will not lift, having an op- 
portunity, from the shoulders of the American people thirty or forty 
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millions of burdens, because we think perhaps that we may make a 
point on some political antagonists in to the conduct of their 
caucus, in regard to the time when the proposition was made, in re- 
gard to the reasonableness or unreasonableness of the conduct of 
some gentlemen on a particular occasion. We prefer, instead of join- 
ing in an attempt to remove these burdens and inconveniences, in- 
stead of beginning to wipe out the last vestige of internal-revenue tax- 
ation, the last domiciliary visit of a Federal tax-gatherer to the home 
or the place of business of an American citizen—we prefer to address 
ourselves to the statesmanlike attempt to find some inconsistency 
in our political antagonists. And we prefer that evil shall be done 
and that evil shall continue if we can anywhere throw upon our 

litical opponents the charge of being in any degree responsible 

or it.” 

Why, Mr. President, what is the condition on which these Sena- 
tors say that they will consent to a measure which they concede to be 
just in itself of a removal of thirty or forty millions of dollars of bur- 
den from the shoulders of the American people? The Senate is 
evenly divided between the two political parties on a strict party 
vote; the votes counted as Republican and the votes counted as Dem- 
ocratic are precisely equal in number, so that nothing can be accom- 
plished by the Republican party without the assent of their political 
opponents, or of some one of them. : 

Now, they say, and we are informed that it is the result of a formal 
consultation among them in private, that no burden of taxation shall 
be withdrawn from the shoulders of the American people except 
upon this condition, that there shall be a reduction of 10 per cent. in 
the duty on every import, to take effect on the Ist day of January, 
1883, and an additional reduction of 10 per cent. to take effect on the 
Ist day of January, 1884. That enactment, of course, is to be in the 
nature of a command to the commission assembled to revise the tariff 
now in session. 

What is to be the result? That is a proposition the effect of which, 
in my judgment, will be to create a businessconvulsion in this coun- 
try not equaled by the great convulsions of 1837, or of 1857, or of 1873. 
The reduction is to extend to all imports alike, to brandy, to dia- 
monds, to champagne, to every luxury, as well as every protected 
domestic manufacture; and every manufucturer and employer of labor 
in this country is for the space of at least fifteen months to be con- 
ducting his business upon a falling market. The material which he 
imports, which he 1 before he begins his manufacture, is to 
be taxed at the high duty; the product when ready, after his man- 
ufacture is completed, is to be sold at the low duty, and that process 
is to be repeated on the Ist of January, 1883, and again on the Ist of 
January, 1884. 

Mr. President, there never came out of a lunatic asylum a pro 
sition so monstrous, so indefensible, so destructive as that which is 

roposed by this party, equal in numbers to one-half the American 
nate, as the condition upon which they will permit the burden of 
thirty or forty millions of taxation to be lifted from the shoulders 
of the American people. y 
Why, look at the absurdity of-their position in another point of 


view. There are thirty-five amendments pending, pro on that 
side of the Chamber, of tariff legislation in this bill, as I understand, 

oing over, in addition to this 10 per cent. reduction, every item of 
dutiable articles. Such a bill they propose to send down to the House 


of Representatives on the Ist of August, or thereabout, after the two 
or three weeks of discussion which it will require shall be over in the 
Senate. 

There that billis to go into Committee of the Whole under its rules, 
and every single item must be the subject of free discussion in a 
body consisting of nearly three hundred members, indeed more than 
three hundred entitled to take part in its debates. The Schenck 
revision of the tariff, attempted in a body where the Republicans 
had two-thirds majority, occupied that House, day and evening, for 
between six and eight weeks, and then they were obliged to throw 
aside the work unfinished when the hot weather of the summer came 
on. The condition which is proposed is preposterous in the eye of 
any practical legislator. 

Do you think, gentlemen, that your sneers and taunts and stump 
speeches are going to mislead the American people as to the position 
of this question? Do you suppose there is an intelligent citizen, 
intelligent enough to light his pipe with a taxed Delaware match or 
to purchase his tobacco, who does not know that when we offer to 
take off these burdens and you meet it by demanding that it shall 
be only on condition of a reduction of the tariff 10 per cent. and 10 
per cent. again and all your other thirty-five amendments, and you 
meet it then with the further condition that the whole tariff shall 
be sent to the House of Representatives in the middle of August to 
be taken up for consideration, do you suppone that there is an 
American citizen who does not know enough to understand where 
the responsibility for the failure of this relief from internal- revenue 
taxation rests? 

Mr. President, I do not regret this thing politically. I regret it 
for my constituents; I regret it in the interest of the tax to the 
American citizen; I regret it in theinterest of the American people; 
I regret it in the interest of sound statesmanship; but in the inter- 
est of the political party to which I belong I rejoice at it. I wish 
to express, as a Republican, my gratitude to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that whenever my party has shown the least sign of losing 
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in any degree the popular confidence which has upheld it, he has 
come to its rescue with his leadership of the Democracy. 
Iremember when we were divided under the administration of 
President Hayes, and I remember the midnight speech of the Senator 
from Kentucky, threatening that unless the Executive would con- 


sent to the dictation of the Democratic party and surrender his con- 
stitutional prerogative the process of legislation should stop; and 
I remember how the sound sense of the American people came com- 
pact and united to the party to which I belong in consequence of that 
position. I remember again when there came from the State of Ken- 
tucky a threat in the ear of the loyal North to wipe out all the war 
legislation. 1 remember again, in the midst of the Presidential elec- 
tion, after even loye Republican Maine had gone wrong, how the 
voice from Kentucky, in favor of a tariff for revenue only, saved the 
American people from the sorrow and disaster-of a Democratic ad- 
ministration. Again I congratulate, as a politician, the Republican 
party to which I belong at this simple, cheap, easily-seen-through 

luster and blunder with which the Senator from Kentucky has come 
to our rescue. Iam sorry for the tax-payers; I am sorry for sound 
statesmanship; I am sorry for the inconvenience to the American 

cople; I am sorry that they have got to continue to pour into the 
Treasury these thirty or forty millions unneeded for another year; 
but as a Republican I am not sorry. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I have only one remark to make in 
reply to the Senator from Massachusetts. The Senator took occa- 
sion at one time to present, as I thought, on the floor of the Senate 
some years ago this same argument, and I undertook to tell the Sen- 
ator in very plain terms what I thought of it, and I am willing to 
stand on that record. I may have made a great many mistakes, 
perhaps I have, and he may be very grateful to me. When, to use 
the eloquent expression of my friend from Delaware, the Senator 
rises “ with tears in his voice” to congratulate the country that they 
are always safe because I happen to take the ition I do, he is 
entirely welcome to whatever he can make out of that. 

Asto what his little bill of relief to the tax-payers of the country from 
pe lies fa or thirty-five millions of taxation means, I hope he will tell 
the people of Massachusetts that it means to relieve the poor, down- 
trodden bankers—I cannot quite put it as 8 as he can 
and to relieve the e e men, and to relieve the men who 
are making matches, while the men who have to buy them will have 
to pay about as much for them after the tax is taken off as they are 
doing now. There is no relief to the poor man. The Bessemer steel 
that comes into the country now pays a duty of 828 a ton, when it 
can be bought in the foreign market for $24. Everything may go 
on, and Massachusetts may hold on to her advantages; and if I am 
to be responsible because I seek to relieve the people from the bur- 
dens ravi bear, the Senator is entirely welcome to all he can make 
out of it. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, why not be honest about this thing! 
The baby, the progeny of the Republican caucus, is about to die, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts says that he congratulates the coun- 
try. Ihave no douht that that is true. I have no doubt he con- 
gratulates himself still more, for I am free to say that a more dis- 
reputable offspring never came to trouble a parent than that bill. A 
more weak, and puny, and feeble, and lopsided concern, or one bear- 
ing more evidences of its legitimacy, never squalled in this wicked 
world than the bill which came to the Senate from that caucus; and 
I have no doubt that the Senator from Kentucky and anybody else 
who assists in the obsequies will incur the 5 gratitude of 
the Republican portion of this Chamber for puttin t child out 
of this world in which it was too poor and too feeble and too simple 
ever to live and thrive. [Laughter. 

What are the characteristics and the attributes of this wonderful 
child, that was to be born forthe healing of the taxed penis in Israel? 
It takes off the tax from banks, bank capital, bank deposits, bank 
checks, patent medicines, perfumery, cosmetics, friction matches, 
and high, low, jack, and the game. [Laughter.] All those taxes 
are taken off by virtue of this man child that was born in Israel for 
the relief of the oppressed people. No wonder it is taken away, even 
as the fig-tree casteth its untimely figs when shaken by the wind. 
It is about to die, and the question now is somewhat resembling one 
of a more serious character that we have been discussing in this Cham- 
ber and throughout the American nation with a big N for some time 
pat as to who shall be responsible for its death. If the responsi- 

ility for its death can be fastened on this side of the Chamber, the 
mourning of its afflicted parents will be like that of David of old, who 
grieved much while the child was sick, yet rose and dressed himself 
and rejoiced when it was dead; his sorrow was over. 

Mr. President, I am willing to take my share in this infanticide. 
I am opposed to any relief being extended to that suffering and meri- 
torious class of le that I have enumerated just now, and who 
are affected by this bill so long as the real suffering of the country 
is not abated one jotor tittle. So long as the tax-gatherer goes into 
the cabin of the poor man and demands a tax on the latch he enters; 
and walks up to the gourd that holds the widow’s salt, and hangs 
by the chimney corner, and levies a tax of 56 per cent. upon the con- 
tents; and walks up to the couch where sickness languishes aud de- 
mands a tax upon the medicine to alleviate human suffering, and 
the spoon that holds it; so bases the farmer’s trace-chains that pull 
the plow that gives bread to the world; so long as the weaver’s shut- 
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tle is taxed; so long as the reaper’s scythe is taxed; so long as the 
poor man’s wool hat is taxed, and his blanket is taxed 100 percent. ; 
so long as these necessaries not only of life, but necessaries of the 

oor man’s life, are taxed this way, I am willing to trample one hun- 

d such babies in the dirt every morning as an appetizer for my 
breakfast. [Laughter.] f k 

Do you want to give any relief to the American people? Then why 
mock the common sense of mankind in this way? Give us a total 
abolition of theinternal-revenue system. It isaremnant of the war. 
Wipe it all out and lay your duties upon the products that are im- 
ported in this country in such a manner that they will yield the 
necessary revenue, ipe it all out and then your banks and bank 
capital may go; then your patent medicines also may go. 

Ir. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if I understand 
his position to be this: while he is not contented with the reduction 
of the internal-revenue made in this bill, if we will add whisky and 
put on the other things to the tariff that we lose from whisky, he will 
then be contented? ‘That seems to be his ent, 

Mr. VANCE. I said nothing about whisky, The Senator from 
Massachusetts must be dry. [Laughter. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator state what there is left? I do not 
want an answer from the comic almanac, but seriously. 

Mr. VANCE. No, that is too near home. [Langhter.] 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from North Carolina, objecting to the 
relief of the internal-revenue taxation which this bill affords, says 
he demands that the whole of the internal-reyenue taxation shall be 
taken off, wiped out. What will there be left after this bill passes, 
except whisky and beer, and the remaining 12 cents on tobacco? 
The Senator says that he wants the rest of it to be stricken out, and 
the $146,000,000 which we are raising from that source added to the 
tariff. That isa pretty serious proposition. It is a proposition made 
by an American Senator, by a Democratic leader, a free-trader, and 
that is all there is of it. It does not answer the point to repeat these 
hundred-times-told old stories from the comic anac. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator has a wonderful knack of spinning out 
a question. His question simply wasif we abolished all the internal- 
revenue tax, what would be left? It does not take more than a 
minute to answer that. There would be nothing left of the internal- 
revenue tax. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what the Senator said he wished to do. 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly; if you take it all away there will be 
nothing left, most ass y; beyond any doubt. Ihave no doubt in 
the world but what if the Senntor could have his way there would 
not be much left in the Treasury. The object of this taxation as 
kept up upon the tariff is to put nothing into the Treasury, but 
let all of the duties levied upon imports go to the pockets of the 
manufacturers. I think that is the game very plainly. But it is 
plain and palpable to every one that if we reduce the tariff on im- 
ports to the revenue standard we will have abundance of funds to 
carry on the Government and answer every purpose that is required 
by due economy. 

I did not say that I was in favor of abolishing all the tax on whisky. 
I want it to stay in so long as other things are taxed, and I am not 
ashamed to say, though I might be accused of having Republican 
proclivities in saying so, that I have just as much partiality for the 
men who make and vend and drink whisky as I have for the banks 
and the friction-match men, and for the men who make playing- 
cards. I have just as much sympathy for the one as for the other. 
They are all citizens of the United States, and their industry calls 
upon the Government for protection in precisely the same way. The 
idea is that banks have special privileges, and that these other par- 
ties do not, except they operate under a patent. 

Iam willing to give the American people relief right now, and I 
only speak for myself. The Senator from usetts compli- 
ments me in many ways by saying that I am a leader, a free- er, 
and so on. Iam obliged to him for those compliments, but my only 
boast is to follow where others lead, if they lead in the right direc- 
tion. 

I say for one, and I speak for an bse that I am not willing for this 
revenue system to be cut into in this way. Iam not willing to make 
fish of one and fowl of another. I want to see it all go together. I 
am willing now to vote to abolish the whole system and let the vast 
army of Republican electioneerers and campaigners who travel 
through the South with pistols at their sides, when a peaceable citi- 
zen is not allowed by law to carry a weapon, and who levy heavy. 
burdens upon the le and insult them and ride over them, wi 

rivileges to invade their homes and violate their domestic privacy 
Pay Iam willing to see that whole crew cut off, not tinkered with 
in this way; I am willing to see it doctored as the Dutchman doc- 
tored his dog for killing sheep, when he said he cut off a small por- 
tion of his tail just behind the ears. I am willing to do that; but 
if itis not done, then I am opposed to striking out the tax on a part 
of the articles that are embraced in the internal- revenue laws. 

As to whether I shall be held responsible for the death of this in- 
fant, I confess my willingness to take my share of the responsibility. 
When this bill came to us on the heels of an eight 3 session, 
and when we are told that we are to take it just precisely as it suits 
the dominant party, and offer no amendments to it, we take the re- 
sponsibility of defeating it. I say upon principle, if it was one of 
the best bills ever introduced here, I for ene would not surrendermy 
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right to discuss it and to offer amendments to it and to perfect it 
according to my notions of what it should be. 

I am willing to take all responsibility, but Ido not think there 
will be any doubt about where the responsibility will rest with all 
men who are outside of a lunatic asylum, it would seem to me. Those 
who press this bill in this 952 and at this hour know that the o 
ponents of the bill and those who are friends of the principle of the bi 
cannot afford to vote for it under the circumstances and to have the 

-law applied in thisway. I sayI know that all ns who con- 
sider these things will be justified in saying that this bill is a tub to 
the whale. It is a feeble and sickly attempt to meet the crying de- 
mand in this country for revenue reform, and it will be seen through 
as clearly as the tail of a comet, which was once understood to 
solid but is now understood to be nebulous. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator is going to speak for any len 
time, I ask him whether it would not be more satisfactory to hi 

on to-morrow ? 

Mr. BAYARD. I only wish to occupy the floor for about fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr. LOGAN. I was going to move an executive session. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will give way in ten minutes. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very wall: 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, it has been nearly two years since 
the Democratic party had a majority in this Chamber. When I 
represented at their will the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Finance, I brought into this body a resolution creating a tariff com- 
mission. The Democratic party had control of both Houses of Con- 
gress but there wasa Republican President. I believed it was com- 
pes for him to select, subject to the advice and consent of the 

nate, nine men in this country to constitute a non-partisan com- 
mission, skilled, disinterested, political economists, who could pre- 
sent a scheme of tariff taxation that would be just to all the interests 
of this country—oppress none, protect all and yield abundant rev- 
enue for all just expenses. 

I gave my reasons for supporting that measure then, and my ex- 
perience since that time has proved to me they were right. But the 
measure did not become a law, and no such tariff commission as was 
contemplated by that measure or by me has ever been appointed. 
The present commission as constituted is a total defeat of the ob- 
jects originally stated for forming a commission to consider the ques- 
tion of tariff taxation. One of the reasons was, if we could have 
those questions affecting localities discussed by men who were not 
locally interested and who would not feel and speak with all the bias 
and asperity which we see affects Senators in discussing these ques- 
tions of taxation, we might come to a wiser conclusion. 

My experience is verified by the tone of the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts. I have spoken frequently upon this tariff subject, 
and I challenge him or any Senator to show that I have ever made 
a personal imputation upon the vote of any Senator or that he was 
influenced by anything like a personal or local cause. Yet the Sen- 
ator found time to refer to me as having stood here to take care, as 
he said, of a neighbor of mine, who is concerned in the manufacture 
of matches. The care I took was that which I shall always take, to 
endeavor to fill the Treasury of the United States with revenues 
drawn with least pain and distress to the American poopie; Wher- 
ever I can find a measure that will do that I shall vote for it. It is 
upon no basis different from that that my votes here are given or 
my arguments made. Ifound a tax that gave more than three mill- 
ions and a quarter of dollars annually to the Treasury, which rested 
upon all classes and distressed none, and hence I preferred the re- 
peal of other taxes that brought no revenue and prohibited commerce. 

That Senator and the honorable Senator from Vermont have held 
up to the country that a horizontal reduction of the tariff of 10 per 
cent. would be something utterly disastrous and paralyzing to the 
business of the country. He has declared, and the Senator from Ver- 
mont has declared, that it would be the cause of grave disaster if 
such a thing should take place. This is all extravagant, unwar- 
ranted language. 

In 1872 the scale of tariff duties in this country was lower than it 
is to-day—they were atly iucreased in 1875—and yet in 1872 a 
horizontal reduction of the tariff was effected, and I have before me 
the vote by which it was passed in the House of Representatives. 
Here it stands in the Congressional Globe at page 3652, May 20, 1872. 
The yeas were 149, and the nays were 61, and among the yeas were 
to be found the two honorable Senators who now represent the State 
of Massachusetts in the Senate, [Mr. Dawes and Mr. Hoar.) I will 
submit the entire list: 

Yeas—Messrs. Ames, Archer, Bank: 


of 
to 


Barnum, Beck, Bell, Bigby, Biggs, Bird. 
James G. Blair, Braxton, Bright, Buckley, Buftinton, Burchard, Bardets, Benja- 
min F. Butler, Roderick R. Butler, well, Clarke, Cobb, Coburn, Comingo, 
Conner, Cotton, Cox, Crebs, Critcher, Crossland, Darrall, Davis, Dawes, Donnan, 
Duke, Dunnell, Ely, Farnsworth, Farwell, Finkelnburg, Forker, Charles Foster, 
Frye, Gartield, Garrett, Giddings, Golladay, Haldeman, Hale, Hancock, Handley, 
Hepa; Georga E. Harris, John T. Harris, Havens, Hawley, Hay, Hays, Gerry 
w. ton, Hereford, Herndon, Hib Hoar, Holman, Houghton, Kellogg, 
Kendall, Kerr, Ketcham, King, Lamport, Lansing, Leach, Lewis, Lowe, Lynch, 
Manson, Marshall, McCormick, McUrary, McGrew, 8 Melntyre. Me- 
Neely, Merriam, Merrick, Mitchell, Moore, Morgan, Morphis. Niblack, Orr. Pack- 
ard, Palmer, Hosea W. Parker, Isaac C. Parker, Peters, Potter, Price, Rainey, 
Read, Edward X. Rice, Ellis II. Roberts, William R. Roberts, Robinson, Rusk, 
Sawyer, Seeley, Sessions, Shanks, Sheldon, 8 Sherwood, Slater, Sloss, 
Snapp, Thomas J. Speer, Sprague, Stevens, Storm, Stoughton, Stowell, Strong, 
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Swann, Taffe, Terry, Thomas, Turner, Tuthill, Twichell, Tyner, Vanghan, Voor- 
hees, Waddell, 8 Walden, Waldron, Wallace, Walls. Warren, Wells, 
Wheeler, Whiteley, Whitthorne, Williams of Indiana, Williams of New York, 
Jeremiah M. Wilson, Winchester, Wood, and Young—149. 

Nays—Messrs. Acker, Adams, Ambler, Arthur, Averill, Barber, Barry, Beatty, 
Bingham, Austin Blair, Campbell, Carroll, Coghlan, Conger, Dickey, Duell, Eames, 
Eldredge, Elliott, Henry D. Foster, Wilder D. Foster, Getz, Griflith, Halsey, Har- 
mer, John W. Hazelton, Hill, Hooper, Kelley, Killinger, Lamison, Ma: Me- 
Clelland, McJunkin, McKee, Mercur, Benjamin F. Meyers, Leonard me sg: 
ley, Packer, Peck, Pendleton, Perce, Aaron F. Perry, Poland, dall, John M. 

Rogers, Scofield, Shoemaker, Slocum, H. Boardman Smith, John A. Smith, 


R. ton Speer, Starkweather., Stevenson, Sutherland, Washington Townsend, 
Upson, Wi , and John T. Wilson—61. 
Mr. HOAR. How soon after the passage of the law did the reduc- 


tion take effect? 

Mr. BAYARD. This was on the 20th day of May, 1872. That is 
the time of the passage of the bill inthe House of Representatives 
for a horizontal reduction of the tariff. 

Mr. HOAR. When did the law take effect? 

Mr. BAYARD. The law was approved June the 6th, 1872. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will consent to be interrupted, does 
he not see the difference between one such reduction, or even a total 
repeal of a duty, to take effect instantly or in a brief time, and a double 
sliding scale, one to take effect on the Ist of January in future, another 
to take effect twelve months after, so that every manufacturer has 
to buy his material at a hien duty and sell the manufactured article 
at a lowerone? That is the operation of this proposed reduction. 

Mr. BAYARD. Here is the law, and I will read it precisely as it 
stands. 

Mr. HOAR. That took effect within five or six weeks after its 


passage. ; 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator, then being a member of the House 
from Massachusetts, together with his colleague, [Mr. DAWES, ] voted 
“yea” on the 20th of May, 1872. On the 30th of June, in the Con- 
gressional Globe, page 4088, is found the vote of the Senate on the 
subject, which stood 49 yeas and 3 nays, among the yeas the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. 
MORRILL.] The list is as follows: 

Yxeas—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Bayard, Blair, Boreman, Caldwell, Carpenter, 
Casserly, Clayton, Cole, Conkling, Cooper, Corbett, 8 Fenton, Fe of 
Michigan, any Frelinghuysen, Goldthwaite, Hamilton of Maryland, Harlan, 
Hill, Hitchcock, owe, Johnston, Kellogg, Kelly, Lewis, Logan, Morrill of Maine, 
Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Norwood, Nye, Osborn, Pool, Ramsey, Ransom, Rob- 
ertson, Saulsbury, Sherman, Stevenson, Stockton, Thurman, Trumbull, Vickers, 
Wilson, Windom, and Wright—49. 

Nays—Measrs. Chandler, Scott, and Sprague—3. a 

That became a law and was approved on the 6th day of June. 
This is the provision of that law respecting the 10 per cent. hori- 
zontal reduction. 

Sec. 2. That on and after the Ist day of August, 1872, in lieu of the duiies im- 

by law on the articles in this section enume there shall be levied, col- 

, and paid on the goods, wares, and merchandise in this section enumerated 
and provided for, Piba from foreign countries, 90 per cent. of the several duties 
and rates of duty now imposed by law upon said cles severally, it being the 
intent of this section to reduce existing duties on said articles 10 per cent, of such 
duties, that is to say. 


Mr. HOAR. That went into effect about six weeks after its pas- 


sage. 
Kr. BAYARD. In the same volume is found the report of the com- 
mittee of conference, at page 4204, signed by— 
H. L. DAWES, 
WM. D. KELLEY 
M. C. KERR, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 


That was the bill which reduced the tariff 10 per cent. horizon- 
tally, precisely as is proposed to-day. Such was the history of the 
reduction of the tarit in 1872, at which time the general rate of tariff 
duties was lower than it is to-day. 

In 1875 that 10 per cent. reduction was restored, and the tariff 
otherwise raised, and here to-day, in 1882, when we propose to take 
it off it is denounced as a measure frightful and dangerous to the 
business of the country. 

To speak respectfully to my aonla os in this Chamber, they surely 
are testing the risibility of the American people and their associates 
when they talk about this thing being a blow at business interests. 
It is but a moderate, safe, simple, well-approved mode of reducing 
taxation upon the tariff, which is a short step in the right direction. 

The tariff is so egregiously high that the horizontal reduction, 
unscientific though you may call it, is with our present rate of duties 
the mildest, the simplest, the safest measure that will not interfere 
with the present adjustment of trade and manufacture, but reduce 
everything that is important, both the raw material needed by the 
manufacturer and the duty upon the manufactured articles that con- 
stitutes his protection. Each will be lowered moderately and equi- 
tably and revenue will be rather increased. 

I do not wish to apply, it is not necessary to apply strong phrases, 
bat it is testing the patience of the public to make such declarations 
as gentemen have made on the other side of the Chamber in respect 
to this reduction, and bringing their statements into ridicule and 
disrepute. 

I bave very little disposition for finessing for advantage, either 


personal or party, upon a question like this. I believe after all ws 
ve got to come to the ju ent of a deliberate public opinion on 
this subject. I shall not impugn the motives of those who differ 
with me as to the wisdom or unwisdom of public measures. If there 
1o BOY tapi bates pt to be gained by misrepresentation of another’s 
motives or position, I only can say I am not ready to embark in such 
a contest. If soyang is pained. by falsely urging a measure be- 
fore the American eè I do not propose to join in that effort. I 
would rather await that which must come, the deliberate, intelli- 
gent judgment upon the acts of public men, the sober second thought 
of our countrymen. 

Mr. HOAR. In alluding to the Senator's opinion upon the matter 
of taxing matches I made no imputation, and intended to convey no 
imputation, directly or in any other way, upon his motive. I said 
that I believed all the provisions of this internal-revenue bill had 
received the assent of substantially every gentleman on the Demo- 
cratic side of the Chamber, but it crossed my mind that the Senator 
from Delaware was an exception, and I qualified my remark by mak- 
ing the exception. 

meant, in alluding to the fact that the Senator was advocating 
his neighbor’s interest, only to call attention to the fact. I meant 
to 5 fone to the Senator nothing more than what every Senator 
would expect to do, look out carefully for interests in his State, and 
so far as that may have an unconscious operation on the mind of the 
Senator, as it might on any other, it undoubtedly may have had one 
on his. The Senator will remember, however, that I was replying 
to the speech of the Senator from Kentucky, a speech in which his. 
associate on that side of the Chamber had imputed to the entire 
Republican party here a fraudulent purpose, using that word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. HARRIS. ] 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES, 


Mr. ALLISON. Lask to take from the table the joint resolution 
sent to us to-day from the House of Representatives continuing the 
appropriations, and I ask unanimous consent to put it upon its pas- 


sage. 

The joint resolution (H. R. No. 288) to continue the provisions of 
a joint resolution to provide temporarily for expenditures of the 
sible ai was read the first time by its title and the second time 
at length. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. BECK. What is the date fixed ? 

Mr. ALLISON. The 5th, on Saturday. 

Mr. BECK. Does the Senator expect to close the tax bill by that 
time and have it become a law? 

Mr. ALLISON. That seems to be rather uncertain. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the joint resolution should be passed this even- 
ing. I ask that it be put on its passage. 

he joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 


ment. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Ido not wish to oppose the passage of the 
joint resolution, but I wish to call attention to the fact that this is 
the fourth time in the present session when we have been extending 
the appropriations by joint resolution. It seems to me that the 
dominant party of this Con „Who have the jority in both 
Houses, ought to have had the ist grep so shaped that we should 
not haye presented this spectacle to the country at this late hour. 
Four different times since the commencement of the fiscal year we 
have extended the appropriations so as to enable the Government 
to be carried on. I think it is an anomaly in the history of the coun- 
try, at least since I have been in the Senate I have never known it 
to have been done so often. 

Mr. ALLISON. Only once before was it done so often, and that 
was in 1876, when the Democrats had control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. MORGAN. Who had control of the Senate at that time? 

Mr. LOGAN. That is immaterial. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwasmerely answering my friend from Delaware. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
coy hacia resolution of the House of Representatives; which was 
read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senate concurring,) That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives declare their 
respective Houses adjourned sine die at twelve m., Saturday, August 5, 1882. 

Mr. ALLISON, I move that the resolution lie on the table. It is 
not necessary to make any reference. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The following bilis from the House of Representatives were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

A bill (H. R. No. 1226) to amend section 4214 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, relating to yachts; 
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A bill (H. R. No. 3489) for the relief of certain laborers employed 
upon Government works; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 5380) supplementary to an act approved Decem- 
ber 17, 1872, entitled“ An act to authorize the construction of bridges 
across the Ohio River and to prescribe the dimensions of the same.” 

The following House bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs : 

A bill (H. R. No. 5300) to amend chapter 58 of volume 20 of the 
United States Statutes at Large, relating to contracts under the War 
Department; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 5653) for the relief of Kirk W. Noyes. 

The following Honse bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance: 

A bill (H. R. No. 6845) to amend the first subdivision of section 2568 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, title 34, collection of 
duties on imports; and 

A bill (H. R. No, 4926) for the relief of Charles Kortzenborn. 

The bill (H. R. No. 6743) to establish diplomatic relations with 
Persia was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 22 

The joint resolution (H. R. No. 171) to provide for the printing of 
certain public documents for the use of the two Houses of Congress 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion wasagreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After fifty-five minutes spent in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were RS | and (at six o’clock and 
twenty-five minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, August 3, 1882. 


The House met at eleven o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rey. F. D. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I am instructed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to report back the concurrent resolution fixing the time for 
final adjournment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved 8 of Representatives, (the Senate concurring.) That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the S; er of the House of Representatives declare their 
respective Houses adjourned sine die at twelve o'clock m., Friday, August 4, 1882. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Appropriations was 
read, as follows: 

Insert Saturday in place of Friday.“ 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would like to inquire ef the gentleman from 
New York what are the reasons for the amendment? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will state that I believed yesterday it would be 
possible for the two Houses to adjourn on Friday at six o’clock. But 
when I come here this morning I find that the sundry civil bill with 

the Senate amendments has not reached the House from the Senate. 
L understand that it has gone to the Printer, having been sent to 
the Printing Office about nine o’clock this morning, It is im ible 
to have the amendments printed with the bill, I suppose, before five 
o’clock or six o’clock this evening, and, as the House can see, it will 
be impossible to consider those amendments, upon the bill, 
and have it en d between now and six o’clock. Friday. 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to ask the gentleman from New York if he 
is not willing to allow that resolution to lie on the table for a short 
time? > 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not for a moment. 

Mr. KASSON. Iam asking the gentleman from New York. And 
I ask him for this reason : there is an attempt to be made this morn- 
ing in the Senate, as I am informed by the gentleman in charge of 
the measure, to take up and act on the tax-reduction measure to-day 
on a proposition to be made; and until that action is had and we are 
aware of it, I submit that the importance of the measure, which 


I know the tleman from New York appreciates, justifies us at 
least in waiting until we learn what the Senate does to-day on that 
proposition. 


r. HISCOCK. I am unwilling to consent that the resolution 
should lie upon the table, and for this reason: if the Senate is dis- 
posed in good faith to act upon the bill for the reduction ofthe in- 
ternal-revenue taxes, it will postpone of its own motion the hour or 
day of adjournment to a time that will enable that bill to be con- 
sidered. It is very clear that if we are to remain in session only for 
the purpose of passing appropriation bills the two Houses can ad- 
journ by twelve o’clock 5 Of that [have no doubt whatever. 
And, as I suggested before, if the majority of the Senate is disposed 
to legislate with reference to internal-revenue taxes, or customs 
duties, or anything of that kind, they can control this question by 
an amendment to this resolution. But I desire to have them meet 
the question upon this resolution. 

Mr. KASSON, If the gentleman from New York will allow me, I 


will say it is peculiarly the province of this House to act upon ques- 
tions of taxation, both of the imposition and reduction of the taxes. 
And for us who are the representatives of the people to turn over 
that responsibility to the Senate, eu to them that we are 
willing to adjourn without acting upon a reduction of taxes, admit- 
ted on all hands to be necessary, is, I think, an abdication of the 
proper function of the House of Representatives. That is my objec- 
tion to acting upon the resolution now. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If I may be allowed one word further, I wish to 
say, 8 I do not desire to occupy the time of the House, that 
this side of the House at least will a, with great unanimity 
that there has been no member upon this side who has been more 
earnest, and has done more, if you please, to try to force legislation 
upon the subject of internal-revenue taxes than I have done. But 
we have reached a point now where it seems to me that a aes 7755 
of the Senate is indisposed to act in that direction. We certainly 
have reached a point, at least, where I believe it is proper that the 
House should force upon the Senate the question of immediate action 
upon that measure if it is toactatall. I believe we have discharged 
our duty, to the people by continuing this session of Congress to this. 
late date for the purpose and for the sole purpose of forcing legisla- 
tion, and I am unwilling to continue it further. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire, as a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, to say that I did not vote for this amendment fixing 
Saturday. I believe we would do better by fixing Friday at six 
o'clock so as to spur the Senate up. We can to-night sit all night 
if necessary, as we do in the short session. But when my friend 
from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] makes the point that the Senate will take 
up the taxation question it seems to me to be the ultimate foolish- 
ness of legislation to undertake to do that now when the gentleman 
and his friends at both ends of the Capitol have abdicated in favor 
of a Long Branch commission. They have given away our powers 
and our rights to a commission; and they have brought in a little 

itiful bill to reduce taxation which amounts to nothing. And we 
ow, and my friend from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] knows, that the Senate 
has no idea of taking up the taxation question again. 

Mr. KASSON. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I do not know that. 

Mr. COX, of New York. You ought to know it. 

Mr. KASSON. My authority is the chairman of the committee in 
charge of the bill. 

Mr. COX, of New York. 
motion. 

Mr. KASSON. By whom? By your friends in the Senate? 

Mr. COX, of New York. By the majority of the Senate. 

Mr. KASSON. By your side in the Senate. 

Mr. COX, of New York. No, sir; my friend from Iowa is mistaken. 
Now, I beg to say this: I will not antagonize this resolution that 
comes from our Committee on Appropriations, although I think it 
would be wiser to pass a resolution to adjourn at six o’clock on Fri- 
day afternoon. Nevertheless, as we cannot go ahead with the sun- 
dry civil bill, because it is not yet printed, we had better have the 
previous question called and wind up this profligate Congress. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The word “profligate” from the gentleman comes 
with very ill taste. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; not from him. 

Mr. HISCOCK. For I say to bim that so far as the action of the 
Committee on Appropriations is concerned, of which he is a mem- 
ber, I am unaware of a single appropriation bill as they stand to-day 
which contains any provision ap ropra money to any amount 
which the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] is not in favor of. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I did not vote for your appropriation 
bills, and the Recor will show it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If the gentleman did not vote for them, then I 
will say that he failed to be as frank as I trusted he always would 
be; for in the room of the Committee on Appropriations he certainly 
has never manifested any opposition to any item in an appropriation 
bill simply carrying an appropriation of money to any considerable 
amount. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I voted against item after item. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Oh, the gentleman says he voted against item 
after item; some little, trivial matters. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The RECORD will show. 

Mr. HISCOCK. So far as the gentleman’s record is concerned on 
that question, I am perfectly willing to appeal to my associates on 
that side of the House. 

Mr. COX, of New York, I appeal to the record. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Iam entirely willing to appeal to every member 
of the Committee on Appropriations on that side of the House with 
re to the economy of every item contained in an appropriation 

ill. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman seems to feel that the 
$70,000,000 extra appropriations rests on him ; it rests on the majority 
of the House. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman talks about the excess of appro- 
priation. Let me say to him that $43,000,000 of that excess was for 
pensions and $10,000,000 to carry out the service of the last fiscal 
year, and to carry out a service which was not flexible and over which 
Congress had no control. The changes have been rung upon that 
matter, and the gentleman understands the fact as well as I do. 

Mr. cox, of New York. It is time we adjourned when such soph- 
istries are used here. 


Who has been beaten every time on that 
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Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. HISCOCK. I did not hear the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Only two members of the Appropriations 
Committee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] and the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, [Mr. HASKELL, I seem to have been economists 
on that committee. The Republican majority ruled the committee, 
and you have got to take the responsibility of your excessive appro- 
priations, as we did in the last Congress. 

Several MEMBERS on the Republican side. We will take the re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. HISCOCK. So far as the appropriation bills are concerned, 
which have come from the Committee on Appropriations, this side 
of the House is entirely willing to take that responsibility. 

Now, one word in reference to our having abdicated, so far as the 
taxation bill is concerned, in favor of a commission. That is not so. 
The commission was constituted absolutely for the pu of con- 
sidering the question of our customs duties, and is not c ayes with 
any responsibility and has no responsibility and no jurisdiction over 
the subject of internal-revenue taxes, which is the only bill which 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] supposes may be taken up 
in the Senate to-day. I now call the previous question. 

Mr. RANDALL. I ask the gentleman to yield to me for a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RANDALL. I only desire to say for myself, and I think that 
I can say it for many on this side of the House, that we would natu- 
rally vote for the earliest possible time of adjournment. But if that 
side of the House will give any reasonable assurance that by a mod- 
erate extension of the session we can secure a reduction of taxation 
we are willing to stay here. 

Mr. REED. That assurance should come from your side of the 
House in the Senate. That is where the delay is, and that is where 
the assurance should come from. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman from Iowa 

Mr. RANDALL. I did not hear the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. REED. The gentleman from Pennsylvania says he could not 
hear me; I should like to repeat it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] and 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] seem to think that the Demo- 
cratic minority in the other end of the Capitol controls the action of 
that body. 

Mr. KASSON. The Democratic minority ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes; minority. 

Mr. KASSON. Is not that questionable? 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman announces that he has the au- 
thority of the chairman of the Committee on Finance of the Senate 
for saying that an attempt will be made to take up the tax bill in 
the Senate before the . If the gentleman will give us 
any assurance that such a proposition will be submitted and will 
receive the support of the Republican side of the Chamber, I can 
assure him that it will receive almost a unanimons, if not an entirely 
unanimous vote on the other side. It has been so all the time except 
when the gentleman in charge of the naval appropriation bill, not 
on the Democratic side of the Senate, called it up and antagonized 
the tax bill with it. 

Mr. KASSON. Except also, the gentleman will allow me to say, 
when Senators (and I will not designate them by States) exhausted 
the time in amendments and speeches. 

Mr. CARLISLE. When we pass a tax bill and send it to the Sen- 
ate, that body has an undoubted 1 and it is its undonbted duty, 
to take it up and consider it in the regular and usual way; and 
every gentleman has the right to offer amendments and to discuss 
them, Itrust that when the bill shall be taken up in the Senate 
again (if it should be taken up) those gentlemen who are dissatisfied 
with the pitiful reduction made by this House will continue to offer 
-amendments until they secure some real relief for the people at large, 
not a relief confined to special classes in the country. [Applause 
-on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. KASSON. Your side want that relief on whisky and tobacco. 

Mr. REED, Mr. Speaker, it is a notorious fact that the obstruc- 
tion in the Senate to the bill to reduce taxation has come from the 
party friends of gentlemen on the other side, and it has been under 
-pretense of discussion, not by discussion itself. Until it was appa- 
rent that those gentlemen intended to talk the proposition to death 
the naval bill was not brought up. It is perfectly useless for gentle- 
men to imagine that by mere words they can cover up a fact notorious 
to the whole country—that parliamentary means have been used to 
defeat the reduction of taxation. For gentlemen to come up here 
and ask us to give assurances while their own friends resort to these 
‘obstructive measures in the other House of Congress is an exhibition 
-of courage which would be sublime if it was not so common on the 
other side. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COX, of NewYork. ‘‘Areedshaken bythe wind.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. HISCOCK. One word further. As I understand from the 
-gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. Kasson,] the Republican Senators are 
in fayor of a bill reducing internal-reyenue taxes; and as I under- 
stand from the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. CARLISLE,] the 
Democratic Senators are also in favor of such a bill. From the state- 
ments of these two gentlemen there appears to be great unanimity 
in the Senate upon this question. Now what I propose to do is to 
advertise to the Senate that so far as the appropriation bills are con- 


cerned they can all be passed between now and next Saturday; and 
if they choose to postpone the day of judgment—the day of adjourn- 


ment, [ t laughter 
Mr. ANDERSON. “Judgment” is right. 


Mr. ROBESON, (to Mr. 
to it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Dies ira!” 

Mr. KASSON. That is a postponement which would have the 
unanimous concurrence of the Democracy. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Ido not abandon the word. If they choose to 
postpone that day and have it the day of judgment, I desire them to 
understand and the ey to understand that the postponement 
is for the single purpose of considering a bill for the reduction of 
internal-revenue taxes. I call the previous question. 

Mr. KASSON. I ask the gentleman from New York whether he 
will allow—— [Cries of “Regular order!” “Let us vote!”] 

Mr. COX, of New York. I rise to a parliamentary question. IfI 
understand the proposition made by my colleague, [ Mr. Hiscock, I it 
is an amendment to the resolution—— 

The SPEAKER. There is a pending amendment reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. COX, of New York. 


proposti; 
r. HISCOCK. I have called the previous 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
rose to a 5 inquiry. 

Mr. * , of New York. Can we get a vote on the original propo- 
sition 

The SPEAKER. The amendment is first in order. 

Mr. KASSON. I desire to ask a parliamentary question of the gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Hiscock.] It is whether before asking 
the previous question he will allow this amendment to be voted on— 
that this Congress ought not to adjourn until a bill has been passed 
reducing taxation? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I object to debate. 

Mr. KASSON. It is not for the gentleman from Illinois to object. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I cannot yield for that amendment. Icallfor the 
regular order. 

che previous question was ordered. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Appropriations to 
strike out “Friday, August 4,” and insert ‘‘Saturday, August 5,” was 
agreed to. 

The question recurring on the resolution as amended, 

Mr. SSON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 

Mr. HISCOCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED, 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a joint 
resolution of the following title: 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 92) to print 11,000 copies of each of the 
second and third annual reports of the Director of the United States 
Geological Survey; when the Speaker signed the same. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I rise to a privileged question. My col- 
league [Mr. FLOWER] on the vote on the river and harbor bill was 
paired with his colleague, [Mr. SkKINNER.] It was not mentioned in 
the RECORD. Mr. FLOWER would have voted against that bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make an explanation in 
reference to the pair of my colleague [Mr. BELTZHOOVER] with the 

ntleman from New York, [Mr. ficcoox.] It was announced that 

r. McCook was paired with Mr. BELTzHOOVER, and that if Mr. Mc- 
Cook were present he would vote against the river and harbor bill. 
If my colleague [Mr. BELTZHOOVER ] had been present he too would 
have voted against the river and harbor pppropriation bill. It was 
unfortunate the fact was not known that Mr. McCook would have 
voted against that bill, for if that fact had been known a different 
pair would have been procured for Mr. BELTZHOOVER. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a personal explanation 
for half a minute. Iwish to say that on the 7th instant my colleague 
[Mr. WHITE] delivered some remarks in this House and in addition 
obtained leave to print in the Rxconb. He has retained them for 
about four weeks, and yesterday I found four columns of matter 

ublished in the RECORD not one line of which was uttered on the 

oor of this House and not one word of which is authorized under 
the rules. I do not know that I desire to make ary reply and now 
only ask the privilege of printing a reply if I shall see fit to make 
any. Iwill not further take up the time of the House and will 
merely ask that privilege to print. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and it is ordered 
[See Appendix. ] 

SALE OF OMAHA RESERVATION. 

Mr. HASKELL. I submit a privileged report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. No. 1255) providing for the sale of a part of 


scock.) That isa good word. Stick 


I want a vote if possible on the original 


uestion. 
ork stated that he 


accordingly. 
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the reservation of the Omaha tribe of Indians in the State of Nebraska, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend, and do recommend, to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the House amendment; and the 


Senate agree to the same. 
D. C. HASKELL, 


J. K. JONES, 
O. L. SPAULDING, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
H. L. DAWES, 
GEORGE H. PENDLETON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
5 7555 5 Does the bill come back with the amendment of the 
ouse 
Mr. HASKELL. The Senate withdrew their disagreement to the 
amendment of the House, and the conference report provides for the 
passing of the bill as it pana the House. 

Mr. SCALES. After the action of the House any opposition might 
be considered factious. z 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. HASKELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the confer- 
ence report was adopted; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOSEPH CONRAD. 


Mr. HORR. Mr. Speaker, I ask by unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (S. No. 96) for the relief of Joseph Con- 
rad, of Missouri, for present consideration. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I call for the regular order of business. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I hope that bill will be taken up, in order that I 
may ons as an amendment the Senate bill for the relief of Mark 

Walker. 

Mr. HORR. I understand the gentleman from Tennessee with- 
draws the demand for the regular order of business? 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee has not yet said so. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I hope there will be no objection, as it will afford 
me an opportunity to pass through the House a very meritorious 
bill for the relief of Mark Walker. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I demand the regular order of busi- 


ness. 

Mr. HORR. I do not suppose there will be any objection to my 
making a statement in reference to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Let the bill be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objection. J 

Mr. ELLIS. I hope by unanimous consent the gentleman from 
Michigan will be heard. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ., That, in view of the long and faithful services of Captain and 
Brevet-Colonel Joseph Conrad, of the Eleventh Infantry, his total disability by 
reason of gunshot wounds received in the line of duty and action, while holding 
the commission of a colonel at the time he was wounded, the President be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to place that officer on the retired list of the Army as a colo- 
nel, with the pay and emoluments of a retired officer of that grade. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to taking the bill from the 
Speaker's table for present consideration? 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I object; we have enough on the 
retired list now. 
_ Mr. HORR. I desire to state that the bill which I seek to pass 


1s—- 
Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I demand the regular order of busi- 
ness. 
JOSEPH F. WILSON. 


Mr. LEWIS. I move to take up for present action the bill (S. No. 
1589) for the relief of Joseph F. Wilson. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, dc., That the Commissioner of the General Land Office, under the 
-direction of the Secretary of the Interior, be, and he is hereby, authorized and re- 
quired to issue to J h F. Wilson, of Peoria, Illinois, or his legal representatives 
or assigns, a number of warrants equal to eighty acres, in tracts not less than the 
subdivisions provided for in the United States Tana laws, to be located by the said 
Wilson, or his legal representatives or assigns, on any of the unoccupied and un- 
appropriated public lands of the United States ran lead Bitter Sage or homestead 
entry, in lieu of the west half of the northeast quarter of section 19, in township 
35 north, of range 5 west, situate in Porter County, which said tract of 
land was en by and patented to Josiah Smith, of Macon County, Missouri, un- 
der and by virtue of the provisions of the acts of Congress N e June 8, 1872. 
and March 3, 1873, relating to additional homesteads, and by the said Josiah Smi 
after his said entry, sold and conveyed to the said Wilson, and of the title to an 
possession of which the said Wilson was divested and dis y the lang 
ment and decree of the cireuit court of the United States for the distriet of In in, 
at the November term, A. D. 1880, thereof, by reason of a prior disposal of, or a prior 
equitable title in and to, said tract of as the said court held and decided, toor 
in persons other than the said Josiah Smith; and the said Wilson, or his legal 
representatives or aipin after the location of the said warrants on such lands as 
he or they may select, 1 be allowed patents for the lands so located. And the 
lands taken, selected, and located as authorized and provided for by this act shall 
be in full satisfaction of any claim, right, or benefit which the said Josiah Smith 
may have, or may have had, under and by virtue of the provisions of the said acts 
of Congress, as well as in full satisfaction of any claim which the said Wilson, as 
assignee or grantee of the said Josiah Smith, may have, or may have had, against 
the United States touching said described tract of land. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I understand, Mr. Speaker, that in the report of 
the committee of the House there is included a letter of the Secretary 
of the Interior, which I ask to have read. 

Mr. CONVERSE. It is understood objection is reserved. 


The SPEAKER. This is by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I shall object to the bill, but do not object to 
the reading of the letter. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the letter be read. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I withdraw my objection until the letter is read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The bill, petition, and other papers in this case were referred by the committee 
to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, who, in his letter of February 24, 
1882, to the Secre of the Interior, ca con, Saeed papers, says: 

The records of this office show that Peter Wimmer made cash entry 1829 of the 
landin 7 at the La Porte land office, Indiana, June 5, 1835, which entry was 
canceled by this office October 17, 1836. Tt does not appear that the purchase- 
money was ever refunded, and the tract remained vacant until March 22, 1875, 
when Josiah Smith entered the same under section 2036 of the Revised Statutes 
of ext N States, as an additional homestead, aud said entry was patented 

ay 15, ‘uit 

It seems from the papers submitted to Congress by Mr. Wilson, in his petition for 
relief, and which were filed in this office January 27, 1882, by Hon. NICHOLAS FORD, 
chairman of sub-committee private land claims, House of Representatives, that the 
title to the land in 3 has been 3 determined in the litigation be- 
tween Joseph F. Wilson, claimin by leed from the patento Josiah Smith, and 
the equitable owners, claiming by descent under Ruel Starr, who claimed as 
assignee of the duplicate certificate of entry 1829 from Peter Wimmer. 

From the certified record of the case, herewith, it appears that the court on the 
23 December, 1880, adjudged that the equitable title to said land was for many 
years in Ruel Starr, who, at the time of his death. was entitled to have the legal 
title conveyed to him by patent from the United States, and that at the death of 
Starr, intestate, in April, 1875, all of his right, title, and interest in the land vested 
in the equitable claimants under him, and the patent issued to Smith, from whom 
Wilson claims by deed, conveyed only the naked legal title, and Smith, and those 
claiming under him, were chargeable with the superior equitable title of Starr, 
and those claiming under him, and Mr. Wilson was held to be a trustee for claim- 
ants under Starr, and it was decreed that the claimants under Starr were entitled 
to have the legal title conveyed to them by Mr. Wilson within thirty days, and in 
case of default a special commissioner, Willard C. Nichols, was appointed to make 
the necessary deed of conveyance; and it was further ordered and decreed that 
Wilson and all persons claiming under him were forever enjoined from setting up 
any claim to the land in question. As Mr. Wilson has been judicially depriv 
of the title to the land derived by him under Smith's entry, and as the favorable 
action of Congress in the case has heretofore been recommended by my prede- 
cessor, I deem it proper to concur in that recommendation, except as to the last 


clause of the 3 bill, being lines 40 to 43, inclusive, which I respectfall 
suggest should be stricken out, for the reason that the title derived b 3 
quishe: 


son under Smith's entry, and which it is 3 in that clause to be re! 
to the United States, is the title that has been conveyed by decree of the court to 
the equitable claimants under Starr. This title Leg no longer in Wilson, it is 
clear that he cannot now relinquish it to the United States. 
The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 
House. 
SAINT LOUIS COLLECTION DISTRICT, 


Mr. MORRISON. Lask unanimous consent to report from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means and to call up for present consideration 
the bill (H. R. No. 6845) to amend the first subdivision of section 2568 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, title 34, collection of 
duties on imports, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, dc., That the first subdivision of section 2568 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States be amended by striking therefrom the words“ in Missouri“ 
following the words Saint Louis,” and by adding to said subdivision of said sec- 
tion as follows: “Saint Louis, as used in this section, shall include Saint Louis, in 
Missouri, and East Saint Louis, in Illinois; and the surveyer and acting collector 
for the port of Saint Louis may receive goods, issue eee to carriers, 
and issue orders to inspectors of customs to open cars containing goods and pack- 
ages, and generally do and penen all acts necessary to be done and performed 
by bim in t Saint Lonis, in Illinois, as well as in Saint Louis, in Missouri.“ 


Mr. MORRISON. I ask that the letter of the Secretary of the 
N be read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. NEILL. Let us hear the Secretary’s letter first, the right 
to object being reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The letter will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, August 2, 1882. 

Sm: I have the honor to e f the receipt of your letter of the 1st in- 
stant requesting my views on House bill No. 6845, to amend section 2568 of the 
Revised Statutes so as to include East Saint Louis, Illinois, within the limits of 
the port of Saint Louis, Missouri. 

In reply, I have to say that I see no objection to the measure. On the contrary, 
from the representations frequently made to the Department regarding the delay 
and expense to which the business 


CHAS. J. FOLGER, 
Hon. WILLIAM R. Morrison, House of Representatives. 


Mr. MORRISON. The sole purpose of the bill is to include East 
Saint Louis, Illinois, and Saint Louis, Missouri, in one district for 
the collection of duties and for the delivery of imported goods, This 
is done for the convenience of commerce and to avoid the inconven- 
ience to which merchants and business men are subjected in times 
when we have what are called“ freight blockades” at East Saint 
Louis and at the east end of the Saint Louis bridge. East Saint 
Louis has grown into such importance to the commercial interests 
of that section as to entitle it, as I thonght, to be made a port of 
entry and delivery. But the customs officers and the Treasury De- 

artment do not approye the creation of another such port at East 
Baint Lonis, and think that what is proposed by this bill is prefer- 
It makes East Saint Louis a part of or includes it in the Saint 


ry. 


able. 
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Louis district in the same way that the port of New York includes 
Brooklyn, New York, and Jersey City, New Jersey. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be en, and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH CONRAD. 


Mr. HORR. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table for present consideration the bill (S. No. 96) for the relief of 
Joseph Conrad. 

The SPEAKER. Is this the bill that has been read this morning? 

Mr. HORR. It is the same bill—the bill (S. No. 96) for the relief 
of Joseph Conrad, of Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. This bill has been twice read. Is there objec- 
tion to its present consideration! x 

There was no objection, and the bill was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and read a first and second time. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Ihave an amendment which I desire to offer to the 
bill. 

Mr. MORRISON. Oh, no; let us vote down any amendment. 

Mr. HORR. I call the previous question. 

Mr.MORRISON. This old man has been shot more than five times. 
The bill ought to pass. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I had the floor, and I move to amend the bill. 

Mr. HORR. I have called the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan did not call the 
previous question till after the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
O'NEILL] had risen to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I shall object if there is to be an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. It is now too late to object. 

Mr. O'NEILL. You can vote down the amendment if you do not 
like it. 

Mr. HORR. I beg the gentleman from Pennsylvania not to insist 
on his amendment. 

The Clerk read the proposed amendment, as follows: 

That the provisions of law re appointments in the Army are hereby 
suspended for the purpose of this section, and only so far as they affect Mark 
Walker, late a first lieutenant in the Nineteenth United States Infantry; andthe 
President can, if he so desire, in the exercise of his own discretion and judgment, 
nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint said 
Mark Walker, late a first lieutenant in the Nineteenth United States Infantry, 
to the grade and rank of first lieutenant; and that the said Walker shall there- 
npon be placed upon the retired-list of the Army: Provided, That the acceptance 
of the provisions of this act shall be a waiver to all right, present and prospective, 
under the pension laws of the United States. And said Walker shall not receive 
any pay, compensation, or allowance of any kind prior to his appointment under 
this act. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I make the point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I make the point of order that it is the sub- 
stance of a bill now pending. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I wish to be heard on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is it not the substance of a pending bill? 

Mr. O'NEILL. It may be the substance of a pending bill, but it 
is not a pending bill. 

The SPE R. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HORR moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. COX, of New York. At the request of several members I ask 
unanimous consent to call up for present consideration the bill (S. 
No. 1492) in relation to certain Nebraska lands. I may state that 
some of my old Ohio constituents are interested. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees un- 
der thespecialrule. But before that call is 138 with the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. THOMPSON, ] who has 
notified the Chair that he desires to call up a privileged resolution. 


ADDITIONAL LABORERS IN FOLDING-ROOM. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I offer the resolution which I 
send to the desk. The Doorkeeper of the House reports to me that 
it is necessary. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives be, and he is here- 
by, authorized to employ twelve additional laborers in the House folding-room for 

e purpose of folding speeches, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
at the rate of $720 per annum while ep Provided, That the said twelve 
additional employés shall be Scone from the rolls of the Doorkeeper at a period 
not more than one month after the iration of the present session. 

Resolved, That the resolution of the House of July 30,1882, providing for the ap- 
pointment of twelve additional laborers in the House folding-room for the purpose 
of folding speeches be so amended as to further extend the period of their em- 
ployment for saxty days. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is this regularly before the House? Doesitcome 
from the Committee on Accounts? 

The SPEAKER. It does not; it may be subject to reference. 


Mr. HOLMAN. If it does not come from the Committee on Ae- 
counts it is certainly subject to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. It may be subject to a point of order and have to- 
be referred. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I would like to say a word 

Mr. HOLMAN. I make a point of order on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be referred to the Committee- 
on Accounts. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees under 
the new rule of the House, and the hour will begin at five minutes 
past twelve o’clock. 


WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS. 


Mr. REED, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
the bill (H. R. No. 5300) to amend chapter 58 of volume 20 of the 
United States Statutes at Large, relating to contracts under the War 
Department, and ask for its present consideration. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That chapter 58 of volume 20 of the United States Statutes 
at Large, entitled An act to authorize the Secretary of War to prescribe rules 
and regulations to be observed in the preparation, submission, and o ing of 
bids for contracts under the War Department,“ be amended by striking therefrom. 
everything following the words ‘‘ War Department and substituting for the part 
of the act so stricken out the following words: 

„And he may require every bid to be accompanied by a written guarantee, 
signed by one or more responsible persons, to the effect that he or they undertake 
that the bidder, if his bid is accepted, will, at such time as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War or the officer authorized to make a contract in The premises, 
give bond, with good and sufficient sureties, to furnish the supplies proposed or to- 
perform the service required. If after the acceptance of a bid and a notification. 
thereof to the bidder he fails within the time prescribed by the Secretary of War 
or other duly authorized officer to enter into a contract and farnish a bond with 
good and sufficient security for the proper fulfillment of its terms, the Secretary 
or other authorized officer shall proceed to contract with some other person to fur- 
nish the supplies or perform the service required, and shall forthwith cause the 
difference between the amount specified by the bidder in default in the proposal’ 
and the amount for which he may have contracted with another party to furnish 
the supplies or perform the service for the whole eren of the proposal to be 
e u against the bidder and his L and guarantors, and the sum may 
be immediately recovered by the United States for the use of the War Department: 
in an action of debt against either or all of such persons.” 


Mr. REAGAN. Idesire to ask the gentleman from Maine [ Mr. REED} 
if he will not consent to an amendment to make the subsequent let- 
ting also upon notice? I nls ign that this difficulty might arise 
under the bill as I heard it read: if there is a design by collusion to 
secure a contract from an irr msible bidder, if the Secretary of 
War, or whoever else lets ont the contract, is authorized to let it out 
without notice, it may lead to improper practices; and it seems to 
ine that it is important there should be a new notice for bids for the 
contract to be relet. 

Mr. REED. And it might operate in the other direction; it might 
force the Secretary of War to accept a bid that he did not desire to- 
accept, because he would not have time to give notice. I desire to- 
say to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] that this bill was. 
drafted at the War Department, and presented by me at their re- 
quest. 

I think if the gentleman will consider the matter he will see that 
it gives the Secre power to require such notice and at the same- 
time throws upon him the responsibility. I think the gentleman 
will meet with difficulties in the other direction which will be quite- 
as serious as those he suggests, 


Mr, REAGAN. I think the purpose of the 3 legislation is- 
etting sh 


good, but I think we should require that the 
upon second notice. 

Mr. REED. The bill now provides that the contracts may be- 
made upon notice. 

Mr. REAGAN. I know it does, 

Mr. REED. But even the bill as it stands is not compulsory. It 
only authorizes the Secretary of War to do so; it does not compels 
him to do so. 

Mr. REAGAN. It authorizes the original contracts to be made 
upon competitive bids. If the contracts so made upon competitive- 
bids shall be forfeited it does not authorize competitive bidding for 
a new letting. Now, to authorize the Secretary of War to let con- 
tracts to whomever he pleases without competition it seems to me- 
would lead to extravagance. 


ould be done 


Mr. REED, I will remind the gentleman that the language of 


the bill is that “he may require every bid to be accompanied by a 
written guarantee.” 

Mr. REAGAN. That is the original bid. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. REAGAN. But after that is disposed of there is no competi- 
tion required and no guarantee required. 

Mr. REED. That would be changing the law throughout. 

Mr. REAGAN. If the object is to secure fairness and competition- 
with regard to these bids the law ought to provide for it. 

Mr. REED. I suggest to the may, pone from Texas that we are 
trying to do one goed thing, and perhaps it would be desirable not: 
8 it by introducing new matter that has not been con- 
sidered. 

Mr. REAGAN. It seems to me this would be doing a very badi 
thing. 
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Mr. REED. We are not changing the law in that respect by this 


bill. 

Mr. REAGAN. It would be very easy to arrange it so as to guard 
the public interest and secure the best contracts upon competitive 
bids, and it seems to me that is right. 

Mr. REED. I would very much rather not do it, for the reason 
that this bill as it stands now has the approval of the War Depart- 
ment, and I do not profess to be sufficiently acquainted with the 
workings of that Department to venture to accept such an amend- 


ment. 

Mr. REAGAN. Without any bad purpose, probably, it is the dis- 
position of every Department of the Government to reserve to itself 
all the powers and discretion it can hold, and it is the business of 
the Legislature to properly restrain the Departments. 

Mr. D. I desire to say that there is a misprint in line 30 of 
the printed bill. The word ‘‘and” before “guarantors” should be 
“‘or;” so that it will read “the bidder and his guarantor or guar- 
antors.“ z 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration at this 
time of the bill which has been read? 

Mr. REAGAN. Unless there is an amendment made to it I must 


object. 

Mr, REED. Ido not feel authorized to accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. One objection is made. The bill is before the 
House, and the verbal correction E by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED] will be made. The question is upon ordering the 
bill to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not know that one objection is sufficient ; but 
I did object. 

The SPEAKER. Under this rule four objections are required. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. REED moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
tabl 


e. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
BRIDGES ACROSS OHIO RIVER. 


The Committee on Commerce was called. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. By direction of the Committee on 
Commerce, I desire to call up the bill (H. R. No. 5380) supplementary 
to an act approved December 17, 1872, entitled An act to authorize 
the construction of bridges across the Ohio River, and to prescribe 
the dimensions of the same.” 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and e eee Bc United States 
America in Congress assembled, ‘That the act of Congress approved December 17, 
1872, entitled An act to authorize the construction of bridges across the Ohio 
River, and to prescribe the dimensions of the same,” shall be, and the same is 
hereby, amended by striking out sections 2 and 4of said act and substituting there- 


for the following: 

“Src. 2. That every bridge hereafter erected across the Ohio River shall have its 
axis at right angles to the current at all stages, and all of its spans shall be 
through spans. Every such bridge shall have at least one channel-span 
over that part of the river usually ran by descending coal fleets, said channel-span 
to give ao. water-way between dl yo of five hundred feet, measured on the 
low-water line. Said channel-span be at least forty feet above local highest 
water, measured to the lowest part of the span, and shall be at least ninety feet 
above low water in bridges built above the mouth of the Big Sandy River, and at 
least one hundred feet above low water in bridges built below the month of the Big 
Sandy River, measured to the lowest at the span: Provided, however, That 
all bridges over the Ohio River below the Covington and Cincinnati suspension 
bridge shall have, in addition to the Lester apan prescribed above, a pivot-draw, 
giving two clear spa: of one hundred and sixty feet each, measured at right 
angles to the current at high stages, and located in a of the bridge that can 
be rape i and conveniently reached at that s $ said draw shall be provided 
with suitable rest-piers above and below the pivot-pier, and suitable floats or crib- 
work connecting said rest-piers with the . to enable boats to pass through 
said draw with safety; that in case said draw-span is near either shore, the brid 
company, by purchase or otherwise, shall extin, the right of mooring beet 
or other water-craft to the adjacent shore for a distance of at least seven hundred 
feet above and seven hi feet below the bridge; and that said draw shall be 

ed promptly, upon reasonable signal, for the of boats whose construc- 

shall not be such as to admit of their passage er the stationary spans of 
said buidge, except when trains are over the same; but in no case shall 
unnecessary delay occur in opening said draw before or after the passage of a 
train: Provided N That in lieu of the high draw prescribed above, bridges 
over the Ohio River below the Covington and Cincinnati suspension bridge may be 
built as continuous brid with a clear height of fifty-three feet above local high 
est water, measured to the lowest part of the span.” 

“Sec. 4. That any n. company, or corporation authorized to constracta bridge 
across the Ohio River shall give notice by publication for oue week in newspapers 
having a wide circulation, in not less than two 8 in the cities of Pitts- 

K ci ti, and Louisville, for bridges above the mouth of the Big Sandy, 
and in the cities of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Saint Louis. Mempbis, and 
New Orleans, for bridges below the mouth of the Big Sandy, and shall submit to the 
Poety of War for his examination a design and drawings of the bridge and 
piers, and a map of the location, giving, for the space of at least one mile above and 
one mile below the proposed location, the topography of the banks of the river and 
the shore-lines at high and low water. This map shall be accompanied by others, 
drawn on the scale of one inch to two hundred feet, giving for a of one-half 
a mile above the line of the oped bridge and a quarter ofa mile below, an accu- 
rate representation of the bottom of the 3 contour lines two feet a „ 
dete by accurate soundings, and also showing over the whole width of this 
part of the river the force and direction of the currents at low water, at high 
water, and at least one intermediate stage, by triangulated observations on suitable 
floats. The maps shall also show the locations of other bridges in the vicinity, and 
shall give such other information as the Sec: of War may require for a full 
and satisfactory understanding of the sunti: id maps and drawings shall be 
Renata ie Rap heres, PeR 8 on C 
personally examine e 0 0 posed ridge, old a c session 
at some convenient point to hear all objections thereto, of which Pauile session 


for exam 


dus notice and invitation to be present shall be given to all interested parties; aud 
if said board of engineers reports that the site is unfavorable, the Secretary of War 
shall be authorized, on the recommendation of said board, to order such changes 
in the arago or its piers or such guiding dikes or other auxiliary works as may be 
necessary for the security of navigation; and the proposed bridge shall only be 
alegal structure when built as approved by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. TAWNSEND, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, this bill in its original 
form amending the present law as to bridges constructed across the 
Ohio River was introduced by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
TOWNSHEND] and referred to the Committee on Commerce. Having 
been placed in the hands of a sub-committee of which I was chair- 
man, it was submitted to the Secretary of War, and by him referred 
to the Engineer Department. The subject was examined separately 
by General Warren, Major Merrill, and General Weitzel, who re- 
ported their conclusions in a document which is before the House. 
The bill as now 8 was then prepared under the direction of 
the Secretary of War, and is in accordance with recent improvements 
in engineering as applied to bridges. It increases the spans to five 
hundred feet, a width which can now be easily constructed, and it 
improyes the law in other directions, protecting the navigation of 
the river, while imposing no unnecessary hardships in reference to 
the building of bridges. The bill in its present form is recommended 
by the distinguished engineers I haye named, who understand the 
Ohio River perfectly, andit has also the approval of the War Depart- 
ment, 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does this bill affect bridges already constructed ? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. It does not. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It applies only to bridges hereafter to be con- 
structed? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Yessir. I will add that it is very 
nece: the bill should pass at this session, for there are or 
four different points on the river at which bridges are shortly to be 
erected, and I have within a few days received letters from parties 
at Evansville and several other points on the river, stating that 
they are waiting for the passage of this bill, so that the bridges 
about to be constructed may be built in accordance with its require- 
ments. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I wish to inquire of the gentle- 
man whether this measure is a substitute for the bill introduced by 


N 
. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. It is. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I would be very glad if my friend 
would state the difference between the two bills with reference to 
the height of bridges. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I am not prepared to state that; but 
I will say that the bill of the gentleman was referred to the War 


Department, and by that Department submitted to the three dis- 


tinguished engineers whom I have named, who, after examining the 
subject, reported this measure as a substitute, increasing the height 
of bridges above the water, increasing the width of the spans, and 
amending the bill in other important particulars so as to conform 
better to the interests of navigation. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Does not this bill impose much 

ter hardships he the construction of bridges than the present 
aw or the bill which I introduced ? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. It makes changes in several important 
artienlars; it increases the width of the spans. The gentleman’s 
ill, if [remember correctly, provided for spans of four hundred feet ; 

this provides for spans of five hundred feet. 

Mr. TOWNS. , of Illinois. I will state that my bill was pre- 
pared under the advice of one of the ablest of the engineers, Iam 
sorry the committee has not adhered more closely to the terms of the 
original bill. 

. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. The bill in its present form is in ac- 
cordance with the report of the three engineers, including General 
Merrill. Itamends and, as they believe, improves the original bill in 
important particulars, one pong the increaseof the width of the spans 
from four . feet to five hundred feet, which the engineers say 
is a requirement not only practicable but right. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish toinquire whether the increase in the width 
of the spans from four hundred feet to five hundred feet-is the prin- 
cipal amendment 505 to the present law? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. The bill also increases the height of 
the bridges above the water. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How much? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But there is an increased eight as compared with 
the present law ? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And an increased width of the main span? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Les, sir. fi 

Mr. HOLMAN. And the side spans are diminished in width? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. No, sir. I willstate that the bill con- 
tains other provisions, imposing such obligations in reference to the 
construction of bridges as will make them safer and less dangerous 
to navigation. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I wish to know whether this bill 
facilitates the construction of bridges without interfering with the 
navigation of the river 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. That was the intention. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, Or whether it is intended to facil- 
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itate the navigation of the river without reference to the construc- 
tion of bridges? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. It is intended to facilitate the con- 
struction of bridges and at the same time to protect the interests of 
navigation. The distinguished ys Seria who approved this meas- 
ure understand the Ohio Riverperfectly. They have had those two 
objects in view and have prepared the substitute with reference to 
them. 

Mr. HOLMAN. One further question: to what extent does this 
bill facilitate the building of bridges or furnish greater facilities in 
that direction than the present law for the benefit of railroad com- 


panies? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. The advance of engineering skill in 
the last ten or fifteen years, since the passage of the present law, 
has made it possible to build bridges with wider spans and under 
conditions more favorable to navigation, while not less favorable to 
those who desire to construct bridges. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does the gentleman say that this bill is more 
favorable to navigation than the present law ? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope there will be no objection. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio, It is all right and ought to pass. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the bill is 
before the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This bill is subject to debate for five minutes? 

The SPEAKER. It ise 

Mr. HOLMAN. If this bill isless favorable to navigation than the 
present law I shall feel it to be my duty, representing the interests 
of the Ohio River, to object to it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. No; itis more favorable to navigation 
and has been constructed in that interest. It was so intend , but 
it does not prevent the construction of bridges in the proper way. 
It is intended torelieve navigation from some difficulties under which 
it now labors. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does it protect navigation to a greater extent 
than the present law? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. It does, and it was so intended. I 
wish the gentleman from Indiana had time to read General Merrill’s 
report on the subject; it is exhaustive and able. 

Mr. McLANE. The gentleman from Indiana is directing his in- 
quiry specially to know whether this law protects navigation more 
or less than the old law. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. It protects it more. 

Mr. MCLANE. I submit further to the gentleman from Ohio to 
state independent of that whether the Engineer Department was 
called on specially to report what would protect navigation? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. That is irue. 

Mr. MCLANE. And the spans and heights in this billare the spans 
and heights recommended by the engineers? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. They are. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. We not only desire to protectthe 
navigation of the Ohio River, but we likewise wish to facilitate the 
construction of bridges across the Ohio River. 

Mr. WASHBURN. This bill is primarily in the interest of nav- 
igation ; that is the object of it. There is no doubt but what it will 
occasion additional expense to railroad companies and others desir- 
ing to build bridges, but it is in conformity with the recommenda- 
tion of the War Department, and in the interest of navigation. It 
does not put any onerous obligation on parties desiring to build 
bridges. 

Mr WILLIS. I only desire to say—— 

The SPEAKER. The time for debate is exhausted. 

The bill was ordered to be en 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH PERSIA. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to move that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 6743),to establish diplomatic 
relations with Persia, and to ask for its present consideration. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That section 1675 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be, and the same is hereby, amended by inserting after the words Liberia, $4,000,” 
the words chargé d'affaires and consul-general at Teheran, Persia, $5,000." 


Mr. HOLMAN. Let the accompanying report be read; I under- 


stand the salary is fixed at $5,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. The salary is $5,000 for chargé 
@affaires and genau general 

Mr. HOLMAN. t necessity is there for including consul-gen- 


eral? We have no commercial relations of any consequence with Per- 
sia which would require a consul-general. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. The report will fully explain the 
facts involved, 


Mr. CURTIN. Let the report be read. 


d and read a third time; and | $4, 


Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I believe, Mr. Speaker, it will be 
much more satisfactory if the gentleman from Wisconsin be permitted 
to explain the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. Icanexplainitinamoment. The 
bill provides for a chargé d’affaires and consul-general at Teheran, 
Persia, ut a salary of $5,000. It is recommended by two Secretaries 
of State, by the ex-minister of the United States at St. Petersburg, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CURTIN, ] by our ex-minister, 
Mr. Foster, and by Mr. ON, our ex-minister to Austria; an 
these gentlemen are all perpek y Aa: peat with the situation, and 
the report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs is unanimous. 

The American missionaries were attacked and their lives were in 
danger, and they had to appeal to the minister of Great Britain, who 
interfered and saved their lives. 

Mr. Kasson, in a letter to the Department of State, sets forth 
that the trade with Persia is from $18,000,000 to $20,000,000 a year; 
$12,000,000 imports and $7,000,000 exports, and that American cot- 
tons may be introduced there, and t American petroleum has 
already found its way into that country. 

In my limited time that is all I can say or desire to say in regard 
to the bill. The salary is exceedingly low, but the committee did 
not feel authorized to recommend any higher compensation. If 
objection is to be reserved, I hope by unanimous consent the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CURTIN Jex minister to St. Peters- 
burg, will be permitted to be heard on this question with which he 
is fully acquainted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CURTIN] will be heard, the right to object being reserved. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I yield the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Objections must now be called for. 
objection? The Chair hear none. 
for debate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CURTIN. If we are to continue to extend our relations to 
foreign countries, surely there should be no objection to our having 
relations with this the oldest government in the world and a country 
now growing to great consequence commercially. A glance at the 
map will show that Persia, lying between the possessions of Great 
Britain on the east and Russia on the north, is likely to grow in 
consequence in the diplomatic relations of those countries and others 
known in diplomacy and the great powers. During my residencein 
Saint Petersburg the Persian minister, a very intelligent gentleman, 
approached me twice to urge me to ask my Government to open 
diplomatic and commercial relations with that country; and I under- 
stand the late minister to Russia, Mr. Foster, made a communication 
to the State Department in which he reflected the wishes of the Gov- 
ernment of Persia, and strongly recommended all this bill proposes. 
The report of the committee sets forth very fully the commerce of 
this country. I have noted some facts bearing on the importance of 
establishing relations with it which may be of interest to the House. 

I will state to the House that the population of Persia is nearly, 
if not quite, 8,000,000. Its territory is three times greater than that 
of France. It has many large and opulent cities. Tabreez has a pop- 
ulation of 120,000; Teheran 85,000; Meshed 70,000; Ispahan 60,0003 
and Yezd 40,000. The foreign commerce is twenty millions per year; 
the imports twelve and a half millions in round numbers; and the 
exports six and a half millions. And here is an item in their com- 
merce which may be of consequence and should very properly enter 
into the consideration of the subject as of commercial importance to- 
this country. They imported into the city of Tabreez alone last year 

000,000 worth of cotton, mostl grown in the United States, and 
first shipped to Great Britain and thence to Persia, there manufact- 
ured into fabries. A recent writer says: 

Persia 9 never again rule the world as under Cyrus, but the wheel 
of 3 ill soon bring round the day when its commercial and religious influ- 
ences again reach over a hundred millions of people. 

The geographical position of Persia is most important. The Ameri- 
can missionaries whose labors began in 1834 have done very useful 
work. When they arrived in the country reading was almost un- 
known. Now they have flourishing schools at Urumiah, Tabreez, 
Teheran, and other places. They have introduced printing and 
made modern Syriac, which is spoken by the Nestorian Christians, a 
written and printed language, a medium of enlightenment, though 
before their arrival the existence of this language—which is substan- 
tially the same as that used in the beginning of the Christian era, 
and may have been the language in which the Sermon on the Mount 
was given to ind—was unknown to scholars. Ernest Renan, 
the great French scholar and academician, in speaking of this event, 


Is there 
There are still left five minutes 


says: 
The American missionaries of Persia, who should ever be connected with one 
of the striking events 3 7 of 2 ee ee 5 5 to. 
vi regularity w. ey named 8 grammar 
of this lan * E literature and journals, was 
published by 


This well-authenticated historical fact must be gratifying to Amer- 
ican citizens, and our Government should promptly afford protection 
to those who have done so much in the absence of even friendly offi- 
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cers of the Government. As is shown by the report of the commit- 
tee, American missions in that country have heretofore been generally 
under the protection of the British embassy and other officials, who, 
it will be noted, speak in praise of our country in mission work. 

The relations of Great Britain with Persia are seriously disturbed, 
and the power to protect the subjects of that government is of doubt- 
ful tenure. 

We have more missionaries there than any other country, and many 
of the more intelligent of them have expressed their fears of safety 
if the British protection should be withdrawn from them. 

Surely those of our citizens who in self-sacrifice have penetrated the 
darkness which has covered that historical land, given them the 
Bible and its precepts, established schools, and revived its literature, 
deserve the active protection of this Government. 

We have commercial relations with that country which if fostered 
and protected will grow and enlarge. 

All the at trading nations of Europe are represented at the 
capital of Persia by accredited ministers and by consular service at 
their chief cities, and we, a nation of traders, given to commercial and 
manufacturing activities, should be represented where others are, and 
the American citizen be followed by the protection in his life and rights 


and pursuits where others are. 

It is time, full time, this great people should be asserted and their 
presence felt all over the world. Where the enterprise of the Amer- 
ican man calls him let him feel that his Government is around and 
about him in his protection and his interest, and to that end we should 
be intelligently represented where the other great powers send their 
representatives. It may result to our business profit and commerce, 
independent of the protection demanded by those who are craving 
our literature and religion, as when we broke the crust of thousands 
of centuries of caste and superstition and opened Japan to the com- 
merce of the world. 

The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; and 
being ot Heep it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SUFFERERS BY EXPLOSION AT PITTSBURGIL. 


The Committee on Military Affairs was called. 

Mr. BAYNE. Iam instructed by the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs to call up for present consideration from the Committee of the 
Whole House the bill (H. R. No. 6063) for the relief of the sufferers by 
the explosion at the United States arsenal at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 17, 1862. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it caacted, dc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and out of ony money in the Treasury not otherwise — 
ated, to pay the sum of $25,000, in such as he may deem just and equi- 
table, to the following-named sufferers by the explosion at the United States arsenal 
at Pittsburgh, Paniya on the 17th day of September, 1862, and to such other 

ns as may, within six months after the passage of this act, make satifactory 


perso 
roof that they also were sufferers by that namely: T. J. McKalip, 
. by 828 — MeCreigh ä by it; Geo B. 
; Mrs. Mary Clare, who lost a daughter; 


Clowes, who lost his oy daughter b; 
Mrs. Grace Gillespie, crippled for life thereby; Mrs. Margaret Slattery, who lost 
two daughters; Mrs. McAfee, who lost her only daughter; Andrew Mc——, who 


was crippled for life and also lost a daughter; the father and motherof Lizzie and 
Sadie well, both killed; Mrs. Anna McKenna, who lost her only daughter; 
Mrs. Amanda Straub, maimed for life; Mrs. Mary McCarthy, who lost her only 
daughter; Mrs. Laura Quinn, who had her sight greatly impaired by the explo- 
sion; Sarah Moorhead, Annie Brown, Jane Barr, and Maria Miller, four sisters of 
Hester Hezlip, killed by the explosion; Mrs. t Murphy, who lost her only 
daughter; Mrs. Ann Croney, who lost a daughter; J. R. ck, maimed for life, 
and lost his wagon and four horses by the ; A. L. Jones, who lost two 
nieces whom he was at the time taking care of ; M t O'Rourke, an invali 
3 a her sister, her only support; and Mrs. Wolf, a cripple, who los 
er sister. 


Mr. BAYNE rose. 

Mr. DUNN. The bill is still subject to objection as I understand. 

The SPEAKER. It is. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desire to be heard in explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. o gentleman from Pennsylvania is entitled to 
the floor for five minutes to explain the bill. 

Mr. BAYNE. I would like to have the attention of the House, be- 
cause I do not think any gentlemen ann ep pt to this bill when they 
hear the object it contemplates. In 1 ere were engaged in the 
Allegheny arsenal at Pittsburgh several hundred people, making war 
preparations, peta i fuses, and verious other things. Among the 

arge number employed were girls and boys; a great many girls of 
twelve, fourteen, or sixteen years of age, and quite a number of boys; 
also a considerable number of men. The amount of work done at 
the arsenal was very great, and in co uence of the heayy hauling 
into the arsenal grounds the eer e deep, and the com- 
mandant of the arsenal, Colonel Symonton, ordered that stone should 
be put upon the roadway to facilitate the transportation of gun- 
powder and other materi. 

The stones placed there were much larger than those ordinarily 
used for macadamizing p not broken as they ought to have 


been. Powder leaked out from the wagons that went over the 
and got in among the stones. In ha over that road one of the 
horses driven by Mr. Fricke struck fire from the stones, the fire ig- 


nited the powder that hadescaped from the wagons, and that powder 
slowly burned like a fuse until it reached a point where there was. 
some five hundred pounds of powder which had been unloaded from 
a wagon, and set fire to that, which caused an explosion, and the 
consequence was that about eighty of these boys and girls and some 
men and women were killed outright, and some thirty or forty were 
wounded, 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Will the gentleman permit me to 
ask him a question ? 

Mr. BAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Does the gentleman desire to estab- 
lish the principle that whenever any man is injured while in Govern- 
ment sana ent the Government must make a donation to him ? 

Mr. E TT. The accident was the act of the Government. 

Mr. BAYNE. The accident was the act of the officer of the Goy- 
ernment who had the matter in e A protest was made by the 
very teamster who drove the team over this stone road that an acci- 
dent would result from the stones and the gunpowder that had fallen 
there unless some change was made. But no attention was paid to 
that by the Government officer, Colonel Symonton, and the result 
was this accident, by which about cighty, as I have said, were killed, 
I do not know the exact number, and some thirty or forty wounded. 
The number killed was very largely in excess of the number wounded, 
which is an extraordinary circumstance, and shows the terrible 
nature of this explosion. 

This bill provides for appropriating $25,000, which isa sum wholly 
inadequate, and not nearly so much as should be given for the pur- 
pose of making provision for those who suffered in e of 
that terrible explosion, and the parents of those who were killed by 
it. Ithink if there ever was a bill that appealed 1 to the 
5 and the sense of equity of Congress this bill makes that 
a 

P, ost of the persons who are now claimants are those whose chil- 
dren were killed, and the claimants are now old and infirm and un- 
able to take care of themselves, They were a poor class of people, 
all working people, not one of them had property of considerable 
value or a competence. The condition of these families can very 
readily be inferred from the fact that boys and girls of from but 
twelve to fifteen years of age were daily pursuing their avocation 
in that arsenal. They were rendering, too, most important service 
to the Government, because that work had to be done, and it was. 
faithfully done by these people. Through no fault of theirs they 
became the victims of this great destruction of life. I earnestly 
hope there will be no objection to this bill. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. The gentleman has not yet stated, 
and I will ask him, whether he was authorized at a meeting of the 
committee to call up this bill? 

Mr. BAYNE. I was authorized at a meeting of the Committee on 
N Affairs to report this bill and ask for its passage under this 
rule. 

Mr. ERRETT. It is the unanimous report of the committee. 

Mr. BAYNE. It is the unanimous serene of the committee. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Has the report accompanying this. 
bill been printed ? 

Mr. BAYNE. It has been. 

The SPEAKER. The time allowed for explanation has expired. 
Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill which has 
been read? [After a pause. ] There are six gentlemen objecting, 
and the bill is not before the House. 


OFFICERS AND CREW OF THE MONITOR. 


Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, called up from 
the Speaker's table the bill (S. No. 369) for the relief of the officers 
and crew of the United States steamer Monitor who participated im 
oer ag with the rebel iron-clad Merrimac on the 9th day of March, 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Sec: of the Navy is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay to Rear-Admiral John L. Worden pits the officers and crew of the: 
United States steamer Monitor who participated in the action with the rebel iron- 
clad Merrimac on the 9th day of March, 1 including Chief Engineer Alban C. 
Stimers and Acting Master mel Howard, such a sum as shall be duly found b; 
the said Secretary to have been the actual value of the said iron-clad Merrimac 

her armament at the date of said action, not exceeding the sum of $200,000. 

Sec. 2. That the sum to be thus distributed shall be in lieu of the bounty pro- 
vided by section 4635 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and be 
distributed in the proportions fixed by law in cases where the capturing or de- 
stroying vessel was acting independently of the commanding of a fleet, 
squadron, or division. 

Sec. 3. That in case of the death, either before or after the passage of this act, 
of any n who would be entitled, if living, to share in its benefits, the sum 

ue to such person shall be paid to his widow, if living, and if no widow is. 
living, then to his executor or administrator. 

SEC. 4. That for the purpose of carrying this act into effect the sum of $200,000, 
or so much thereof as may be „is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in Treasury not 8 

Mr. HOLMAN, I suppose this bill has been reported upon by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs of the House, and I would like to haye the 


report . 

Mr. THOMAS. The report is so voluminous that it cannot be read 
in ſive minutes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is there a report of the House committee? 

Mr. THOMAS. A memorial by Admiral Worden, for himself and 
the officers and crew of the Monitor, was referred by the House to- 
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the Committee on Naval Affairs, and was fully and thoroughly ex- 
-amined by that committee and an exhaustive reportmade thereon. 
Shortly after the bill was reported back to the House a copy of the 
bill was introduced into the Senate, referred to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Naval Afiairs, investigated by that committee, the report of 
the House committee adopted as the report of the Senate committee, 
and the bill was reported to the Senate and passed by that body, as 
I understand, without a dissenting voice. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Permit me to correct the gentleman in that re- 
spect. I do not know how the vote stood, but I happened to be in 
the Senate and I heard the Senator from Missouri ing a speech 
which to my mind demonstrated the fact that this iron-clad was never 
captured by the Monitor, but was blown up by the confederates 
themselves. 

Mr. THOMAS. All the facts are fully stated in the report of the 
committee. A more meritorious case than this never was presented 
to Congress. 

At the i time of the completion of the Merrimac she was the most 
formidable war-ship in the world. She came out from Norfolk into 
Hampton Roads, and every one is familiar with the history of the 
wonderful contest that occurred between the Merrimac and the 
Monitor; how the frigates Cumberland and the Congress were sunk ; 
how the whole 3 in Chesapeake Bay was in danger of imme- 
diate capture by this confederate iron-clad; how the little Monitor 
came around from New York, an untried and new device, and en- 

lin a conflict with the Merrimac, and after the most terrible 
naval battle ever fought drove that confederate iron-clad back into 
Norfolk, from which poe she was never able again to come out to 
engage in warfare. By the action of the Monitor at that time, win- 
ning that great victory, more was done for the suppression of the 
rebellion, more was saved to the people of this country by prevent- 
ing the Merrimac from entering the harbors of Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, and New York and laying those cities under tribute, 
than was done by one hundred thousand men in the field. 

More than that, the building of this monitor, together with that 
battle, brought about a new era in naval warfare and naval archi- 
tecture. The country reaped the benefit of the defeat of the Merri- 
mac. The war was shortened at least two years by this action. 
These men simply come in now and ask to have done in their cases 
what has been done over and over again in similar cases. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will my friend explain how it happens, if it so 
happens, that this matter was not adjasted in the proper prize court? 

Ar. THOMAS. Iam able to explain that. It is because no bill 
was ever passed authorizing them to go before the appropriate prize 


court. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Was any special act of Congress necessary for 
that purpose ? 

Mr. THOMAS. There was, because in this case the destruction was 
not immediate, but consequential. If the vessel had been captured 
outright or had been destroyed immediately these men might have 
proceeded by tition in aprize court. But the destruction was not 
immediate. The Merrimac was taken to Norfolk in a sinking condi- 
tion, but it was found she could not be repaired so as to be made 
effective, and she was then blown up to keep her from falling into 
the hands of the Union forces. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Who blew her ap? 

Mr. THOMAS. She was blown up by the confederates to keep her 
from falling into the hands of the Union forces. She was so much 
damaged, so nearly destroyed by the Monitor, that she could not be 
taken out through the blockade. 


Mr. McMILL Then these parties want pay for a ship that they 
did not blow up? 
Mr. THOMAS. They want prize-money for a ship they did destroy. 


The SPEAKER. The time for debate under the rule has expired. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Would it not be proper to put in, 
by way of amendment, some other vessels they did not destroy? 

The question being taken on the consideration of the bill, ten mem- 
bers objected. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is not before the House. 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


The Committee on the Post-Qffice and Post-Roads was called. 
Mr. FARWELL, of Iowa. I am directed by the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads to call up for consideration the bill (S. 
No. 265) to provide for the payment of the amount due the Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids and Northern Railway Company for transporta- 
tion of United States mails. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Postmaster-General be, and is hereby, authorized to 
yy to the Burlington, Cedar fan cong and Northern 5 the amount 
ne said company for transporting the United States between Plymouth 
Towa, and A Minnesota, from January 8, 1872, to May 21, 1876, at the rates of 
compensation authorized by law between said dates; and the sum of $5,670.40, or 
so much thereof as may be n is appropriated for this p out of an 
money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise — — > § 
That it shall be shown to the satisfaction of the Postmaster-General that the said 
company actually transported United States mails between the points mentioned 
in this s act during the time stated, for which it has received no compensation. 


Mr. FARWELL, of Iowa. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 265) to provide for the payment of the amount due the Burlington, Cedar 


I ask that the report be read. 


Rapids and Northern Railway Company for transportation of United States mails, 
have the same under consideration, and submit the following: 

The bill provides that the Postmaster-General be authorized to pay to the Bur- 
lington, C Rapids and Northern Railway Company for transporting the United 
States mails between Plymouth, Iowa, and Austin, Minnesota, from January £, 
~~ to May 21, 1876, at the rates of compensation authorized by law between said 


es. 

The facts of the case, as shown by correspondence between the committee and 
the Post-Office Department, are that said railway company operated a route, No. 
11012, from Burlington to Plymouth, two hund and twenty-eight miles, and ran 
their trains, with mails and agents, beyond Plymouth over the track of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railroad to Austin, Minnesota, a distance of 
thirty-two miles. 


No compensation has been paid for the service rendered by this 
company between Plymouth and Austin. 


In the opinion of the committee, based upon the facts as stated by the 
Post-Office Department, the amount allowable for all mails carried be- 


tween Plymouth and Austin, asa single route, from January 8, 1872, 

r . aacenseee 811, 800 68 
The amount paid the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railroad Com- 

pany for Austin and Mason City mails is . 6,199 28 
There is therefore due the Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Northern Rail- 

way Company the sum ... 5, 670 40 


attributable to weight of mails carried by that company, and for which, as stated 
by the Post-Office ment,. no compensation whatever has been allowed.” 
Under a decision of the Court of Claims, the Post-Office Department is now pay- 
ing similar claims upon the same basis herein reported, but cannot pay this, as the 
money has lapsed that was available for the — 
The committee therefore recommend that the sum of $5,670.40 be allowed to the 
company, and that the bill so amended be passed. 


The question being taken on the consideration of the bill, eight 
members objected. 
The SPEAKER. The bill is not before the House. 


HOMESTEAD SETTLERS ON PUBLIC LANDS, 


The Committee on the Public Lands was called. 

Mr. STRAIT. Under instruction of the Committee on Public 
Lands, I call up for consideration the bill (H. R. No. 3699) to amend 
an act entitled An act to grant additional rights to homestead set- 
lers on public lands in railroad limits,” approved March 3, 1879. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the following bill, as reported by the 
Committee on the Public Lands with amendments: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the act entitled An act to grant additional 
rights to homestead settlers on public lands within railroad limits,” approved 

h 3, 1879, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

That from and after the e of this act the even sections or the odd sec- 
tions or parts of sections that may be included within the limits of any grant of 

ublic lands to any railroad company, or to any military-road company, or to any 

tate in aid of any railroad or military road, and which are now or may hereafter 
become subject to entry under the laws of the United States, shall be open to set- 
tlers under the homestead laws to the extent of one hundred and sixty acres to each 
settler; and any person who has, under existing laws, taken a homestead within 
the limits of any railroad or military-rosd land grant, and who by existing laws 
shall have been restricted to less than one hundred and sixty acres, may enter, 
under the homestead laws, any of the public lands of the United States subject to 
homestead entry as when added to the pay previously entered shall not ex- 
ceed one hundred and sixty acres; and residence and cultivation of the land 
embraced in his entry shall be considered residence and cultivation for tho 
saio eN of time upon and of the land embraced in his addi 
and s. be deduc 


itional or new entry, 
= from the five years’ residence and cultivation required by 

W. 

“Sec. 2. That the person applying for the benefits of this act shall procure a 
certificate from the register and the receiver of the land district in which his origi- 
nal homestead is situate as to what the records of their office show touching said 
original homestead entry, and that the same is free from conflict with any other 
filing or entry; and upon presentation of such certificate to the C er of 
the General d Office the said Commissioner shall verify the same and append 
thereto a certificate specifying the number of acres of land which the person so 
applying is entitled to erter; and upon presentation of such certificate at any 
district land office the person named therein shall be entitled to enter the quantity 
of land certified therein, by legal subdivisions, upon payment of the fee and com- 
missions now prescribed by law in case of homestead entries: Provided, That in 
no case shall patent issue upon an additional or new homestead entry under this 
act until the person has actually cultivated and improved the land embraced 
therein at least one year; and f of such cultivation shall be the affidavit of 
two disinterested witnesses of the county in which such additional land is situated, 
made before the register or the receiver of the United States land office, or the 
judge or clerk of any court of record of said county. 

— . 3. That the register and the receiver shall each be entitled to receive a fee of 
$2 in addition to the fee now allowed by law for the preliminary certificate required 
by the second section of this act. 

“Sec. 4. That persons who have heretofore made homestead entries of less than 
one hundred and sixty acres, whose entries were made in good faith but not per- 
fected within the seven years allowed by law, may make a second homestead entry, 
which entry, together with the original and forfeited entry, shall not exceed one 
hundred and sixty acres.” 


8 the nending oF the bill the hour expired. 

The SPEAKER. there be no objection this bill, which will come 

up to-morrow as unfinished business, will be printed in the RECORD. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. STRAIT. I ask that the report also be printed in the RECORD. 
There was no objection. The report is as follows: 


The Committee on the Public Lands have had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
No. 3699) to amend an act entitled An act to grant additional rights to homestead 
settlers on public lands in railroad limits,” approved March 3, 1879, which was re- 
pr ee committee, and report the same back, with the following amend- 
ments, 2 

1. Insert after the word Frage Of in the eighth line, and before the word shall.“ 
in the twelfth line, the words ** beincluded within the limits of any grant of public 
lands to any railroad company, or to any military-road company, or to any State 
in aid of any railroad or military road, and which are now, or may hereafter, be- 
come subject to entry under the laws of the United States.” 

2. Add, as section 4, the following words: 
“Sec. 4. That persons who have heretofore made homestead entries of less than 
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one hundred and sixty acres, whose entries were made in good faith, but not per- 


fected within the seven years allowed by law, may make a second homestead entry, 
which entry, together with the o; and forfeited entry, shall not exceed one 
hundred and sixty acres.” 

Your committee respectfully recommend the adoption of said amendments, and 
that the bill, when so amen do pass. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MCLANE. As the select committees have not been called and 
have had no opportunity to avail themselves of the Pound rule, I 
ask unanimous consent that the select committee in relation to the 
late Carlile P. Patterson be now called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unanimous 
consent that the select committee named by him be called as under 
the Pound rule. 

Mr. PRESCOTT objected, but subsequently withdrew his objec- 
tion; when 

Mr. BRIGGS renewed the objection. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill and joint 
resolutions of the following titles; when the S ersigned the same: 

A bill (S. No. 2151) to provide for the publication of the Tenth 
Census; 

Joint resolution (S. R. No. 6) authorizing Lieutenant-Commander 
Charles Dwight Sigsbee, United States Navy, to accept a decoration 
from the Emperor of Germany, and Ao anang Joseph R. Haw- 
ley to accept decorations from the Governments of the Netherlands, 
of Spain, and of Japan; and 

Joint resolution (8.1 EH. No. 102) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to deliver to the Society of the Fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania 
Veteran Volunteers the stand of colors presented to it by citizens 
of Norristown, Pennsylvania. ij , 


MESSAGES ORDERED TO BE PRINTED. 


The SPEAKER. The message of the President on the bill to reg- 
ulate the carriage of passengers by sea and the ee on the river 
and harbor appropriation bill have not been ordered to be printed 
as documents, as is customary. If there be no objection, they will 
be ordered to be eee. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I submit the following privileged report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
The committee of conference on the disagree votes of the two Houses on 
amendment numbered 47 of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 6243) making — 
riations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
K une 30, 1882, and for prior years, and for those ce: as due by the accountin 
ollicers of the Treasury in accordance with section 4 of the act of June 14, 187 
heretofore paid from permanent appropriations, and for purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have been unable to are 
FRANK HISCOCK, 


GEO. M. ROBESON, 
S. S. COX, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
E. HALE, 
W. B. ALLISON, 
F. M. COC RRE 
Managers on the part of the 

The following is the statement accompanying the conference re- 
port: 

The m rs on the of the House of the conference on the deficiency ap- 
propriation submit the following statement in explanation of the conference 
report submitted herewith : 

he effect of the report is to leave the bill in the same condition as when last 
acted on by the House; namely, the refuses to recede from its amendment 
1 47, giving mileage to Senators for the late extra or special session of 
the Senate. 


FRANK HISCOCK. 
GEO. M. ROBESON, 
S. S. COX, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Mr. HISCOCK. I will make a brief statement. The matter in 
controversy between the two Houses is the pay of mileage to the 
Senate for the extra October session. We report a disagreement, as 
we have reported it twice before. On previous occasions I have 
moved to recede from the disagreement of the House. I do not pro- 
pose to do so on this occasion; but any other gentleman who chooses 
can make that motion. 
The SPEAKER. What motion does the gentleman make? 
Mr. HISCOCK. To concur in the report. 
The SPEAKER. What is it? 
Mr. HISCOCK. The only disagreement between the two Houses 
is what has been reported on two previous occasions, the Senate in- 
sisting on mileage for the extra October session. The House hereto- 


fore has refused to yield on that question. 
Mr. VALENTINE. And I shall move that the House recede from 
its disagreement. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I ho 

Mr. BLACKBURN, I shall deman 
motion. 

Mr, VALENTINE. I have the right to be heard, as debate has 
not been closed. 5 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I for one believe each House should be respon- 
sible for its action to the country touching its own pay and allow- 
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it will be voted down. 
the yeas and nays on that 


ance. I have believed so during this entire controversy and have 
so voted. I believe the question of the pay of 3 which has 
constantly existed, and over which we have wrangled for several 
sessions of Congress, should cease. I believe the House should be 
held responsible for the amount it pays its employés and the amount 
which it votes to itself each session, and I believe the country should 
hold the Senate responsible for what it does. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. -I have no objection to that, and only make 
the reply that clearly the law does not give this money to the Sena- 
tors or else the House would not be reqnired to vote in order to validate 
it. Ifthe House votes to recede it will, I understand, take its full 
share of responsibility and will be as much censurable as the Senate. 
I do not intend to make any more opposition, but shall ask the yeas 
and nays on the motion of the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. That is right. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If the gentleman from Kentucky insists on the 
yeas and nays and this is made a party question in the House 

Mr. BLACKBURN. It is not a party question and it cannot be 
made a party question. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. It is to be hoped some Republic- 
ans will vote against this “ salary grab.” 

Mr. VALENTINE. The gentleman’s objection is on a par with 
his usual interjections. 

Mr. HISCOC. That remark of the gentleman from Illinois is ill- 
timed and in bad taste. When it comes down to the charge or in- 
sinuation of the kind the gentleman has made I believe the gentle- 
man from Nebraska is the peer of the gentleman from Illinois, and 
I believe, Mr. Speaker, there aré many men at the other end of the 
Capitol who are the peers of the gentleman from Illinois, and there- 
fore he had better not bandy terms on that question. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I wish to say to the gentleman 
from New York—— 

Mr. HISCOCK. I apprehend from the fact the gentleman from 
Kentucky chooses to call the yeas and nays on this question that, 
so far as he is concerned, he desires to make a party issue of this 
question, 

Mr. BLACKBURN. No; I do not. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Hear me through. I know very well there are 
many members on this side of the House who will not vote in favor 
of paying this extra mileage to Senators. Knowing that, I believe 
it is time lost for the gentleman from Nebraska to make his motion; 
and while I agree with him, we should recede for the reasons already 
stated. I hope he will withdraw his motion, as nothing can be 
gained thereby at this time. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, Now, the gentleman from New York will al- 
low me to say just this much: I had no purpose of making any party 
question of this. My friend from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] made the 
strongest speech I heard made on this floor against the proposition ; 
and I do not know but there were as many Republicans opposing it 
as Democrats. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. No one put it on party grounds, 

Mr. HISCOCK. I appeal to the gentleman from Nebraska to with- 
draw his motion; for it will be lost and it is a waste of time. 

Mr. VALENTINE. At the request of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on nek AS oe I will withdraw the motion; but I believe 
each House should be held responsible to the country for its action. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I call the previous question on my motion to con- 


cur in the report. 
The SPEAKER. The 8 recommends nothing. It merely 
shows a disagreement, and that has been reported to the House, 

Mr. HISCOCK. Imove, then, that the House insist on its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was a, Sher to. 

ee RANDALL. ould it not be proper to ask a further confer- 
ence 

Mr. HISCOCK. On reflection I will include that. I move that 
the Honse ask for a further conference. 

Mr. RANDALL. I think that is respectful. 


The motion was sy y, to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as conferees on the of 
the House Mr. Hiscock of New Vork, Mr. ROBESON of New Jersey, 
and Mr. Cox of New York. 


ELIZA W. PATTERSON. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. MCLANE] 
advises the Chair that the objection made to calling, in the hour 
under the special rule, the committee in relation to the late Carlile 
P. Patterson is withdrawn. Is there farther objection ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to reserve the right of objection till I 
know what is brought before the Honse. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be subject to objection under the 
special rule. Is there objection to the committee being called? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MCLANE. I am instructed by the select committee in rela- 
tion to the late Carlile P. Patterson to call up from the Private Cal- 
endar for present consideration the bill (H. R. No. 6428) for the relief 
of Eliza W. Patterson. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That all national, municipal, and county taxes, general and 
special, and all interests, costs, and penalties thereon, levied or assessed to and in- 
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m the property (in the District of Columbia) now held 
(or claimed) by Vaur . Cox and others in trust for Eliza W. Patterson, widow 
of Carlile P. Patterson, late Superintendent of the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, be, and the same are hereby, remitted and canceled: Provided, That 
any outstanding certificates of sale for taxes m the name of Carlile P. Patterson, 
late one of the ees of said Eliza W. Patterson, shall be surrendered and can- 
celed: And provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
require the District of Columbia or the United States to repay any sums hereto- 
fore paid for the pochas of said property at tax sale: And 8 Further. That 
the acceptance of the provisions of this act by said trustee and beneficiaries shall 
bea release and satisfaction of all claims of every kind on their part for dam- 
agos of any kind against the United States, the District of Columbia, or the city of 
ashington, claimed to have been done to said property. 


Mr. MCLANE. In the limited time allowed under the Pound rule 
I willnot attempt to have the report read. It is a unanimous report 
recommending the remission of the taxes in question. 1 prefer to oc- 
cupy the five minutes first in giving a word of explanation of my 
own for not more than one minute, and I will then ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of Columbia to avail himself 
of the balance of the time to make what explanation he deems neces- 
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The bill as reported by the special committee releases the estate 
of Carlile P. Patterson from all the back taxes due and unpaid, 
special and general. But after conference with the honorable chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of Columbia, who gave him- 
self considerable trouble to go into this question and visit the prop- 
erty, I propose, on behalf of the select committee, to strike out all of 
the bill except that which relates to the special assessments and the 
pains and penalties connected therewith and the interest on the 
general taxes, leaving the measure of relief which Cougress gives to 
the family of Carlile P. Patterson a remission only of those special 
assessments and of the pains and penalties. I now beg the honorable 
gentleman from Ohio, the chairman of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to make to the House such explanation as he thinks 
necessary. 

Mr. NEAL. This is to relieve the estate of Carlile Patterson of 
all special taxes, special assessments, and arrears of general taxes. 
The matter was called to my attention, and I at once stated justice 
to the people of this District would not permit me to give my con- 
sent to it. I went, however, and made a personal examination of 
the property; and I found that that property upon which a special 
assessment certificate has been issued of $7,000 and upward, instead 
of being benefited was actually damaged by the improvement made. 
Anybody who will go there and examine it will see the property is 
damaged and not benefited. 

I therefore consented, not as a member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, because the question has not been brought be- 
fore that committee, the bill was not referred to them, but individ- 
ually, watching, as I have done for several years past, the interests 
of the people of this District, and ignoring, so far as the legislation 
affecting this District was concerned, every other consideration—I 
consented that the bill should be so amended as that this property 
should be exempt from the payment of those special assessments. 

Then, again, we have e a bill to remit all penalties and costs 
upon arrears of taxes and reduce the interest thereon to 6 per cent., 
provided those arrears were paid promptly by November 1. I find 
that this rh ag was appraised in 1874 at $226,000. That appraise- 
ment has been reduced. While the property remains precisely the 
same, the city having grown, however, enormously since that date 
that appraisement has been reduced by sworn appraisers over $76,000. 
It seemed to me, therefore, just and right that while these parties 
might be compelled to pay the taxes, it might be right and just to 
remit the interest, the penalties having been already remitted. As 
I understand the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. eae | the se- 
lect committee propose to introduce an amendment to the bill, which 
in the first place exempts the propery from the payment of the spe- 
cial assessments, and in the second place on the payment of the gen- 
eral taxes to remit the interest thereon. Itis due, however, to the 
House that I should frankly state— 

The SPEAKER. The five minutes allowed for explanation are 
exhausted. Is there objection to the bill? 

Five members objected. 

The SPEAKER. Five members objecting, the bill is not before 
the House. 

REGISTRATION OF TRADE-MARKS. 


Mr. BUCK. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table for present consideration the bill (S. No. 1440) relating to the 
registration of trade-marks. The reading of the bill will show what 
it is, and I think there can be no objection to it whatever. 

The bill was read, as follows: R 

Be it enacted, de., That nothing contained in the law entitled An act to au- 
thorize the registration of trade-marks and protect the same, approved March 3, 
1881, shall prevent the registry of any lawful trade-mark rightfully used by the 
applicant in foreign commerce or commerce with Indian tribes at the time of the 
passage of said act. 

Mr. VANCE. The Committee on Patents has considered that bill 
and it has the unanimous sanction of the committee. It is consid- 
ered right and proper that it should pass. 

Mr. BUCK. will not give an explanation unless some gentleman 
desires it. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker's 
table, read three times, und passed. 
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Mr. BUCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


TAX ON PERIQUE TOBACCO. 


Mr. ELLIS. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table for consideration at this time Senate bill No. 390, to amend sec- 
tion 3362 of the Revised Statutes, relating to the tax on perique 
tobacco. That tobacco is now doubly taxed, and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue very strongly recommends the passage of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That section 3362 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by the 
act of March 1, 1879, be, and the same is hereby, amended by inserting after the 
words or for export“ and before the words under such restrictions," in the sec 
ond provision of said section, the following words: 

And perique tobacco may be sold by the manufacturer or producer thereof, in 
the form of carrottes, directly to a l. y qualified manufacturer to be cut or gran- 
ulated and used as material in the manufactnre of cigarettes or smoking-tobacco, 
without the payment of tax." 

Mr. ELLIS. I will make a brief explanation. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Saving the right to object. 

Mr. ELLIS. This tobacco is raised in a little section of Louisiana, 
at College Point, a section not larger than the District of Columbia. 
It is raised by about two hundred Acadian farmers, and is used only 
as smoking-tobacco. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this 
bill at this time ? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I r 

Mr. ELLIS. It is doubly taxed now; it pays two taxes when it 
should pay only one. 


The SPEAKER. Objection is made and the bill is not before the 
House. 
Mr. ELLIS. I ask unanimous consent to print in the Rxconb 


some remarks upon this bill. 
There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. [See 
Appendix. ` 
WEHRLE, WERK & SON. 


Mr. RITCHIE. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the fnr- 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 4435) for the relief of Wehrle, 
Werk & Son. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to abate internal-revenue taxes, to the amount of $461.87, illegally assessed 
against Wehrle, Werk & Son in the year 1876, for spirits distilled in the year 1875. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to retain the right to object to that bill 
until I can hear some explanation. 

Mr. RITCHIE. I wish the House would give heed to the reading 
of the report, and if members will doso I am sure no one will object 
to the consideration and passage of the bill. 

ar HOLMAN. Let the report be read, reserving the right to 
object. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the petition of 
Wehrle, Werk & Son, of Ottawa County, Ohio, asking for ihe abatement of an 
internal-revenue tax, submit the following rt: 

In 1875 Wehrle, Werk & Son were engaged in the business of fruit distilling at 
Middlebass Island, in Ottawa County, Ohio, and in the tenth internal-revenue dis- 
trict of said State. On the 22d day of June, 1876, said firm was assessed an inter- 
nal-revenue tax of $583.37 upon a deficiency in the production of distilled spirits 
for the month of June, 1875, which they alloge was erroneous and unjust. 

In the survey of the fruit distillery of said firm, made on the 2d day of January, 
1875, the 5 capacity thereof from sour wine in twenty-four hours 
was placed at 373.55 proof gallons, and the number of gallons of sour wine required 
to produce one gallon of proof brandy was stated to be 5.35 gallons; said survey 
also stated the number of boilings capable of being made in twenty-four hours to 
be nine. This was the survey nnder which the distillery was operated atthe time 
the deficiency occurred upon which the tax sought to be abated was imposed. 

The committee find that said survey was erroneous, and the producing 22 
of said distillery was therein overrated in the particulars hereinafter named, an 
that the error in said survey and estimated capacity of distillation from sour wine 
was unknown to the petitioners until the same was demonstrated by actual pro- 
duction; having never before attempted the distillation of 3 from sour wine, 
they had no knowledge of the brandy-producing capacity of said distillery from 
that material, nor of the number of gallona of wine requ to produce a gallon 
of brandy, nor of the number of boi s that could be made per day. The busi- 
ness of said firm theretofore had been the distillation of brandy from grape cheese, 
and as the survey of said still and its capacity of production from that material had 
been found to be correct, we see no reason why the said firm should be required to 
question the correctness of said survey as to the capacity of production from sour 
wine before entering upon its distillation under the survey. This they did as au ex- 
periment in June, 1875, for the period of fifty-one hours; that, as required by law, 
they made full return of the time employed in distillation, of the quantity of mate- 
rial used, being 1.532 gallons of sour wine, and of the brandy produced, being 248.28 
proof gallons, and paid the revenue tax assessed thereon. No one challenges the 
correctness of this return, and we see no reason to question it. In this connection 
we may properly quote the letter of Clark Waggoner, ., collector of internal 
revenue for the tenth collection district of Ohio, appended to the petition of 
Wehrle, Werk & Son, as follows: 

UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE, 
COLLECTOR'S OFFICE, Textn DISTRICT OHIO, 
Toledo, June 11, 1879. 

Having given considerable attention to this case, and examined the facts herein 
set forth, I am fully satisfied that the claim of Wehrle, Werk & Co. for abatement 
of the tax in question is just. Itis proper fnrther to state in this connection that 
I irs entitled to special consideration for business integrity and re- 
spect for law. 

C. WAGGONER, Collector. 


1882. 
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After this practical test of fifty-one hours under the survey, and the demonstra- | umns in the speech not one word of which was delivered on the 


tion that the actual capacity of the distillery was largely overestimated, the 
petitioners ceased to operate the same under the said survey. 

After the imposition of the tax upon this deficiency of production, 1 
was made to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the abatement of said tax. 
This he declined to do without authori 

“The 3 to be in ct 
delivered to the dis 


her says: 

In the survey under which they operated in June, 1875, they were regutees to 
make nine boilings in twenty-four hours, and to account for a gallon of brandy 
from every 5.30 gallons of sour wine allowed to be used. 

While these requirements were quite uniform in the tenth district of Ohio, they 
exceed the requirements in other districts. It would be more in harmony with the 
surveys in other districts if the number of boilings were reduced to seven and the 

uantity of sour wine required for a gallon of spirits increased to seven gallons. 
f the survey had been so made, the y producing capacity for sour wine would 
be 219.97 lons instead of 373.53 gallons. 

The distillery operated during the month fifty-one hours, but during the last six 
hours of the time the reports show they only o one small still. The capa- 
city of this still under the survey was 86.82 gallons, while under the reduction re- 
ferred to above it would be only 51.13 gallons. If they had given the proper notice 
to reduce capacity when they ceased using all but the — still, they would have 
been chargeable for two days at full capacity and one day on the capacity of the 
small still. The capacity as thus reduced would be as follows: 


Gallons. 

Capacity, 210.97 gallons per day, for two days.. 439. 94 
Add the capacity of the small still for one day-----.........--.-.--.---.-.. 51.13 
a A ⅛˙• m 2:22 SAO Eee 491. 07 
Eighty CORE OE LOT a a a ——— a A ce 392. 85 
Subtract the actual produeehtſſ4%ũ.t 0 «. 248. 28 
Desen 44 144. 57 
eee 8130. 11 


“The difference between the amount assessed, $583.37, and the amount found 
due under the above changes in the survey and its may meer is $453.26." 

As to the remainder of said tax, the Commissioner further says: 

I see no reason for granting relief from the $121.50 which resulted from the dis- 
tiller's own neglect to file a notice of reduction of capacity that would not apply 
with equal force to all assessments of that kind against any and all other distillers.” 

We are satisfied that the said survey was erroneous in its estimate of the capa- 
city of the distillery, in the number of gallons of sour wine required to produce 
oue gallon of proof brandy. and also in the number of boilings capable of being 
made in twenty-four hours, and that the said tax on the deficiency thus arising 
from such erroneous survey should be corrected as suggested in the foregoing 
extracts from the letter of the Commissioner of Internal Revenne. 

We therefore recommend the abatement of $461.87 of said tax, as being errone- 
ously assessed, and to that end we report the accompanying bill and recommend 
its passage. 

Mr, HOLMAN. I think that under the circumstances I must call 
for the regular order. The bill may be all right, but this is an unfa- 
vorable time to legislate. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the consideration of the bill 
which has been read ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. That is equivalent to an objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ELLIS. Lask the gentleman from Indiana to waive his call 
for the regular order for one moment. The gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ANDERSON] withdraws his objection to the bill in relation to 
the tax on perique tobacco, and I now renew the request for unani- 
mous consent for its consideration at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The call for the regular order cuts off all re- 
quests for unanimous consent. y 

pn 3 I understand the gentleman from Indiana waives 
that call. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not so understand. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for on all sides, 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the regular order is called for I desire to 
make a privileged report. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. WHITE. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen will state it. 

Mr. WHITE. During my absence this morning my colleague 
[Mr. WILIIs] made a personal allusion to me, in reply to which I 
desire to say but a word. I find from the report for the RECORD 
that he made this remark in relation to me: 


He has retained them— 
Referring to the notes of my speech— 


He has retained them for about four weeks; and yesterday I find inthe RECORD 
four columns of matter not one lineof which was uttered on the floor of the House 
and not one word of which is authorized under the rules. 


I desire to say to the House that I retained my notes in accordance 
with the usual custom of members of the House, and forthe further 
reason that for more than a month past my eye-sight has been seri- 
ously impaired. In regard to the statement that there are four col- 


floor, I desire to say that is not true. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman state how much was delivered, 
to gratify a reasonable literary curiosity ? 

Mr. . Ifit were true, it would be nothing unusual in this 
House for a man to have a speech published which is not delivered. 
I believe that is the universal custom. 

Mr. WILLIS. Not when there is personal matter in it. 

Mr. WHITE. In regard to the personal matter in that speech, I 
want to say that I eno personal allusions whatever in it, except 
so far as they were matter of political history, and any one who will 
examine that speech will say so. Beyond that I have nothing what- 
ever to say. 

DOCUMENTS FOR USE OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee on Printing, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the joint resolution (H. R. No. 171) 
to provide for the printing of certain public documents for the use 
of the two Houses of Congress. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, dc., That section 3798 of the Revised Statutes shall be amended so as 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3798. Of the documents named in this section there shall be printed and 
bound, in addition to the usual number for C 1.000 copies for the use of 
the Senate and 2,000 for the use of the House of Representatives, namely: 

55 First. . documents accompanying the annual reports of the Executive 
partments. 

Second. The President's message, the annual reports of the Executive Depart- 
ments, and the abrid nt of accompanying documents. 

8 8 zeae relating to foreign affairs accompanying the annual message of 
ie ent. 

Fourth. The ‘Commercial Relations,’ annually prepared under the direction 
of the State Department. 

“Fifth. The annual report on the statistics of commerce and navigation, ex- 
ports and imports, merchandise in transit, manufacturers, and and 
enrolled vessels, prepared by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. 

„Sixth. The public journals of the Senate and of the House of Representatives, 
1,550 copies.” 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope the gentleman from Illinois will make 
some explanation of this resolution. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the report be read. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The report will explain the matter. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred House joint resolution 171 


to provide for printing certain public documents for the use of the two Houses o 
Congress, having had the same under consideration, have instructed me to report 


the same back with a recommendation that it do N 

The object of this joint resolution is the reduction in the number and expense 
of printing of certain public documents which are now printed by virtue of section 
3798 of the Revised Statutes. If it should pass, the reduction would be as follows: 


ent of m 


The sega 
Papers re! 
Commercial 
Commerce and Navigation 


Your committee are of the opinion that the reduction in the number of such docu- 
ments would in no way deprive those of the use of such documents who desire 
them for usefal pu The great reduction in expense, amounting to $36,737 
32 is worthy of consideration in view of the increasing expense of public 

rin . 
7 For these reasons the committee recommend the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Members of the House have so often criticised 
the Committee on Printing in reference to the ordering of public doc- 
uments that I hope no one will throw any obstruction in the way of 
this proposition reducing expenditures in that direction. The reso- 
lution proposes a saving of more than $36,000 a year. 

Mr. RANDALL. I only wish it cut a little deeper. . 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 


and passed. 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. PEELLE. I ask unanimous consent to have taken from the 
Honse Calendar for present consideration the bill (H. R. No. 6844) to 
fix the compensation of certain employés in the Government Print- 
ing Oiee and repealing all laws in connection therewith. 

r. KNOTT. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the morning hour for the 
presentation of reports of committees. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move that the morning hour be dispensed with. 

Mr. HUBBELL. Oh, no; we want to present some adverse reports, 

The motion of Mr, TUCKER was not agreed to. 
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ADVERSE REPORTS. 
The SPEAKER. The committees will be called for the presenta- 
tion of reports. 
Mr. HUBBELL, from the Committee on Ways and Means, reported 
back adversely bills of the following titles; which were laid on the 
table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 


A bill (H. R. No. ) for the relief of I. C. Camp; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6056) for the relief of Newman & Tatham; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6057) for the relief of P. B. Tatham; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 6059) for the relief of S. D. Plemmons. 

TEXAS PACIFIC. RAILROAD. 

Mr. REED. I desire to present a report from the Committee on 
the Judiciary in regard to the Texas Pacific Railroad. I have not 
the document with me at this moment; it is being copied, and if 
the House has no objection I will file it as soon as it is ready. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. HUBBELL.) If there be no objec- 
tion, the gentleman will be allowed to file the report when copied. 
The Chair hears no objection. What order does the gentleman ask? 

Mr. KNOTT. On behalf of several members of the committee, I 
desire to submit in connection with this report some individual views 
to be printed along with it. 


The SPEAKER tempore. If there be no objection, the views of 
the minority will be presented, to be printed with the report of the 
committee. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 15 i 


t the resolution soom pany ne the report be read. 
TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine[Mr. REED] 
states that the report is being copied and will be presented hereafter. 

Mr, HOLMAN. But the resolution, I presume, is here. 

Mr. REED. The resolution also is being copied. It could not at 
any rate be read under the present order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then it cannot be received. 

A MEMBER. Let it be printed. 

Mr. REED. Certainly; it will be printed as a part of the report. 

Mr. RANDALL. My nei phar eee to me to ask that the report 
be presented hereafter, mes that the House give consent to the con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

Mr. REED. That cannot be done under this rule. This is a pre- 
sentation of the report in ordinary form under the rule. All I is 
that I may make manual transmission of the report hereafter. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest that the gentleman be allowed to call it 
up for consideration to-morrow. 

Mr. REED. That cannot be done. That is not proper, because the 
report has not been printed. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair cannot entertain that 


request during this hour. 
Mr RANDALL. Unanimous consent can be asked. 


Mr.REED. Unanimous consent has never been asked in this hour. 

Mr. ELLIS. I object, until I know what it is. 

Mr.-RANDALL. It is the forfeiture of 14,000,000 acres of land, 
granted to the Texas Pacific Railroad, a quasi Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Nearly 18,000,000. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. What has become of the resolu- 
tion reported by the gentleman from Maine? 

The SPEAKER tempore. The gentleman informed the Chair 
that the report and resolution were being copied, and asked unani- 
mous consent to file the same as soon as copied. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. And that the resolution go on the 
Calendar? 

The SPEAKER pro bor se That was the understanding. 

Mr. REED. That will be done under the rule. I have stated that 
Imerely wish to make manual transmission of this report hereafter 
instead of now. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. That is right, of course. I only 
wished to understand the status of the resolution. I understand it 
will go to the Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The resolution will take the same 
course as though it were presented now. 

Mr. COX, of New York. When will it come up for consideration? 
We want to consider it. 

The SPEAKER tempore. The report will come up in its order. 

Mr. TOWN „of Ilinois. It can be called up at any time 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COX, of New York. We ask unanimous consent to take it up 
to-morrow. 

Mr. REED. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS] has ob- 
jected. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 286) to declare the forfeiture of lands granted the Texas 

Pacific Rai Company under act of March 3, 1871, and acts amendatory 

thereof and supplemental thereto. 


Resolved, de., That all lands granted to the Texas Pacific Railroad Company 
under the act of Congress entitled An act to incorporate the Texas Pacific Rail- 
road Company and to aid in the construction of its road, and for other 3 
approved arch 3, 1871, and acts amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto, be, 
and they are hereby, declared forfeited, and that the whole ofsaid lands be restored 


to the public domain and made subject to sale and settlement under existing laws 
of the United States. 
R THOMAS M. GRANVILLE. 

Mr. HARDY. I am directed by the Committee on Accounts to 
report back the following resolution with a substitute: 

Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 


sentatives to the Clerk of the House the sum of $500. or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to pay the funeral and other expenses contracted by the sickness and 
death of Thomas M. Granville, late an employé in the Honse folding-room; and 
there shall also be paid out of the contingent fund of the House by the Clerk of the 
House to the widow of the deceased three months’ pay from the date of his death, 
subject to the approval of the Committee on Accounts. 


The Clerk read the substitute, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund of the House to the widow 
of said deceased $300 to pay the funeral expenses contracted by the sickness and 
death of her husband; and there shall also be paid out of the contingent fund of 
a= Some to the widow of the deceased three months’ pay from the date of his 

ea 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The resolution does not state the name 
of the deceased. 

Mr. HARDY. Let the name be inserted. r 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 


The substitute as modified was agreed to; and the resolution as 
amended was adopted. 

Mr. HARDY moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

DUTIES ON MANUFACTURES OF TIN. 

Mr. ERRETT, from the Committee on Ways and Means, reported 
back the bill (H. R. No. 2103) in relation to the duties on the man- 
ufactures of tin, and for other purposes, with amendments; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. The morning hour has expired. 

LOUIS A. VAN HOFFMAN & CO. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I ask by unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (S. No. 595) for the relief of Louis A. Van 
Hoffman and William A. Mertens, under the firm-name of L. Van 
Hoffman & Co., and William H. Newman. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I object to that bill. 


HEIRS OF MAJOR D. C. SMITH. 


Mr. WASHBURN. I move that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. No. 5740) for the relief of the heirs of Major 
D. C. Smith. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the heirs and bondsmen of Major D. C. Smith, late an 
assistant paymaster in the United States Army, are hereby relieved from the pay- 
ment of the sum of $166.29, and the interest thereon, as appears due upon settle- 
ment of his accounts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and Mr. WaSHBURN’s motion was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the report be read. 

Mr. WASHBURN. It has been unanimously reported from the 
Judiciary Committee. It passed the Senate two or three times. 
There is a long favorable report by Senator COCKRELL. 

Ido not think the item of interest ought to be 
paid. It is trifling, but the principle is a very dangerous one. 

The SPEAKER, The bill is on its p e. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trust the gentleman will not object to striking 
off the interest. The amount is trifling, but it establishes a very 
dangerous precedent. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 2. 

Mr. HOLMAN. All I am objecting to is the item of interest. 

Mr. WASHBURN. The total amount is only $166. This is the 
case of a paymaster who was shot at Pittsburgh Landing. The report 
is complete. It has passed two or three times. I do not know ex- 
actly how much the interest is. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But the principle is an important one. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the bill is passed. 

Mr. WASHBURN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The lattter motion was agreed to. 

WAR CLAIMS. 

Mr. DIBRELL. I move that by unanimous consent the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House be discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. No. 6183) for the payment of certain awards in favor 
of parties therein named. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I object. 

Mr. DIBRELL. It is a unanimous report from the Committee on 
War Claims. A similar bill passed last Congress, and this is a bill 
reported by Mr. RANNEY from the Committee on War Claims. The 
documents and records are all on file. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Although a member of the committee reporting 
this bill, I shall have to object to it because I am not willing to rec- 
ognize that commission as one that can bind the action of the Gov- 
ernment. It has never been so recognized before. 
aoe SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 

ouse. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF MAILS ON STAR ROUTES. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. No. 6339) repealing section 3961 of the 
Revised Statutes and the proviso of section 2 of the act providing for 
a deficiency in the appropriation for the transportation of mails on 
the star routes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit enacted, £c.. That whenever it shall become necessary to increase the speed 
upon which the mail is carried under contract on any post-route, the service shall 
be readvertised for the shorter schedule required ; ided, That the contractor 
shall have the option of Spee | service on the expedited schedule without ad- 
ditional compensation therefor. And section 3961 of the Revised Statutes, and the 
proviso of section 2 of the act providing for a deficiency in the a i epee | for 
the transportation of the mails on star routes, approved April 7, 1880, be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I would state for the information of the House 
that this is one of the bills ordered to be considered during the day 
fixed for the consideration of bills designated by the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. I supposed it had passed. It is a 
Department bill. I was in ignorance of its non-passage until this 
morning, when I received from the Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General a letter calling my attention to that fact. 

The purpose of the bill is to repeal section 3961 of the Revised 
Statutes, which states— 

e eee for 8 Fong in carrying ene oe pa aor be in excess 
xac W. com serv- 

ice; sad 8 8 228 the. sum e onena en 

therefor EE expressed in aae and iee ee books of the De- 
ent, an regular 

Lan mst fore the lanain of sale vot tla ere 

No extra allowance shall be made for any increase of expedition in carrying 
the mail unless thereby the ede of additional stock and carriers is made 
necessary, and in sach case the additional compensation shall bear no greater pro- 
portion to the additional stock and carriers n: ily employed than the com- 
pensation in the original contract bears to the stock and carriers necessarily 
employed in its execution. 

That is the old law. That is the law under which the expedition 
which has been so much criticised was carried out. 

Mr. HASKELL, That was amended. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes, sir; that law was amended. 

Mr. HASKELL. I shall have to object to the bill anyhow. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Allow me to finish my statement. 

Section 2 of the act of 1880 reads as follows: 

Provided, That the Postmaster-General shall not hereafter have the power to 
expedite the service under any contract, either now existing or hereafter given, 
to a rate of pay exceeding 50 per cent. upon the contract as originally let. 

The Department has no desire to have this discretion. Should a 
route be expedited the tender is first to the party having the con- 
tract to carry the expedited mail at the old rate of contract. Should 
he not desire to accept that proposition from the Department, then 
the route as expedited is to be readvertised. This takes all discre- 
tion out of the hands of the Department and allows the old contractor 
to the expedited mail at the old rate. But should he refuse, 
then it is provided that the route may be readvertised. It is in the 
interest of a better service and in the interest of a more honest serv- 
ice, and opens to competition the expedition of every route. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HASKELL, There is. 


J. D. MORRISON. 


Mr. TUCKER. I ask that by unanimous consent the Committee 
of the Whole be discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. No. 1786) for the relief of J. D. Morrison, surviving partner 
of C. M. & J. D. Morrison, and that the same be put upon its passage. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is a report, I suppose, e eee, the 
bill. Let the report be read, the right to object being reserved. 

The report was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I object. . 


DEPUTY COLLECTOR AT SAN JUAN ISLAND 


Mr. BRENTS. I ask unanimous consent to take from the House 
Calendar for present consideration the bill (H. R. No. 6103) author- 
izing the deputy collector of customs stationed at San Juan Island, 
in e Puget Sound district, to enter and clear vessels and collect 

uties. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, dc., That the deputy collector of customs stationed at San Juan 
Island, in the Puget Sound district, in Washington 8 is, with the sor 
33 of the Treasury, empowered to enter and clear vessels and collect 

Mr. BRENTS. This bill has been unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Commerce to the Forty-sixth Congress, and also to this 
Congress; it has been ech bh by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and was in fact introduced at his Sp ore It has the approval 
also of the collector of customs in the et Sound district. Its 
passage will save the creation of a new district. It will enable the 
officers to collect a great deal of revenue that would otherwise not 
come into the Treasury, and will prevent a great deal of smuggling 
over the line between the northern counties of Washington Territory 
and British Columbia. It does not increase expenses one dollar. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the House Cal- 


endar, and was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was . read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. GEORGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
* and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

PERIQUE TOBACCO. 

Mr. ELLIS. Objection has now been withdrawn to the bill I 
called up some time ago, the bill (8. No. 390) to amend section 3362 
of the Revised Statutes. I ask that the bill be put upon its passage. 
se SPEAKER. The gentleman has sent to the Clerk the House 

111. 

Mr. ELLIS. The House bill is the same as the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill has been already read. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I would like to hear the bill read again, 
reserving the right to object. 

The bill was again 

The SPEAKE Is there objection to the consideration of the bill 
which has been read? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I object. 

7 The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 
onse. 
LABORERS ON LOWER FOX RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. GUENTHER. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Cal- 
endar of the Committee of the Whole for consideration at this time 
the bill (H. R. No. 3489) for the relief of certain laborers employed 
upon Government works. 

The bill was read, as follows: = 

Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of War of the United States is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay to the laborers who worked upon the Government 
improvements upon the Fox River, in the State of Wisconsin, under or employed by 
Day, Call & Co., (or sub-contractors under them,) late contractors with the Gov- 
ernment in the improvement of the Lower Fox River, in the State of Wisconsin, 
the amount due each of such laborers, respectively, for work, labor, and services 
by them done and performed, respectively, upon and about said improvements as 
aforesaid, out of and from any moneys actually earned by said Day, Call & Co., 
(or sub-contractors under them,) under their said contract with the Government, 
or for work done and materials furnished by said Day, Call & Co., (or sub-con- 
tractors under them,) and which have not been paid for by the Government, and 
which may be withheld by the Government from the said Day, Call & Co. on their 
said contract as a forfeiture or othe : Provided, however, That if the amount 
thereof is not sufficient to pay in full the amount due to such laborers, respect- 
ively, then to pay said laborers pro rata. Such payments may be made after giv- 
ing notice four weeks successively in some newspaper published in the county of 
Outagamie, Wisconsin, for such laborers to ee et fs A, prove their claims: 
vided further, That such payments be made in the State of Wisconsin by and 
through some gd officer of the United States designated by the Secretary of 
War: And provided further, That no money shall be paid by virtue of the author- 
ity of this act except out of such sum or sams as in the opinion of the Secretary 
of War may be lawfully withheld from the in bankruptcy of said Day, 
Call & Co., as a forfeiture under the terms and conditions of their said contract. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is intended to give to 
hundreds of poor laborers, men who have to earn their daily bread 
in the sweat of their brow, that which they are justly entitled to; 
nothing more. They do not ask for an appropriation out of the 
Treasury; they do not come to us as mendicants; they do not beg 
for mercy ; they simply ask for justice. This Government is in pos- 
session of $7,135.01, which money has been earned by these laborers 
for work actually done on such Government work, and for which it 
has never paid. All they want is that sum. 

If we consider how hard these poor men have to work for their 
scanty wages, that it frequently takes every cent to provide for the 
necessaries of life, that the loss of a few dollars often subjects them 
to severe hardship—if you will bear in mind, Mr. Speaker, that they 
have been kept out of their just dues for nearly seven years; that 
the money due them, when paid, as it should have been long ago, 
will send joy to hundreds of humble homes, we certainly should not 
now hesitate to pass this meritorious bill, of which the report of the 
committee says that justice and equity demand that the said sum so 
earned and unpaid be paid over to said laborers as provided in this 
bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Calendar, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. GUENTHER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
re passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 3 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A menago from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate had passed with amendmdents, 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested, a bill of the 
following title: 

A bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, 
and for other purposes. 

H. C. HOOKER. 


Mr. OURY. I ask consent to take from the Private Calendar for 
consideration at this time the bill (H. R. No. 1883) for the relief of 
H. C. Hooker. 

The bill was read. e 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this 
bill at this time? 

Mr. CANNON. I object. 
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The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 

ouse. 

OLEOMARGARINE, ETC. 

Mr. SHERWIN. I ask unanimous consent to take from the House 
Calendar for consideration at this time the bill (H. R. No. 4909) to 
regulate the exportation of articles made in imitation of butter and 
cheese. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this 
bill at this time? 

Mr. TUCKER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 
House, 

WILLIAM H. DAVIS, 

Mr. BERRY. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Private 
Calendar for consideration at this time the bill (H. R. No. 3222) for 
the relief of William H. Davis. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this 
bill at this time? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I object. 

Mr. PAGE. Do not object to that. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I certainly do object. 

Mr. PAGE. This bill has been reported by the Committee on Com- 
merce, and is a just bill and ought to pass. 

The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 
House. 

KIRK W. NOYES. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Private Calendar for consideration at this time the bill (H. 
R. No. 5653) for the relief of Kirk W. Noyes. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is there a report accompanying the bill? 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I hold in my hand the report, but 
I can state the gist of it in a word or two. Mr. Noyes was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant in September, 1864, and assigned to duty. 
There was no vacancy until January 1, 1465, the party who was pro- 
moted so as to make the vacancy being sick, so that he could not be 
mustered in. He resigned January 1, 1865, but Noyes was then in 
prison, having been taken prisoner by the confederate forces, and 
did not return until May, 1865, when he was commissioned and mus- 


tered in. He asks pay as first lieutenant only from the Ist day of 


January, when the vacancy occurred. That is all. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to say to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Burrows] that a general bill passed the House some two months 
ago or more covering all this class of cases. Now, I submit to my 
friend Toat it would be far better to secure the passage of that gen- 
eral bill, 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. That is true; but it may fail in 
the Senate, and I would prefer to have this bill passed. 

The SPEAKER. Isthere objection to the consideration of the bill 
which has been read ? 

Mr. O'NEILL. If I were a selfish man, and acted as other men do 
in relation to matters of this sort, I might object, but I do not. 
eed 

Mr. CURTIN. I wish to ask the gentleman from Michigan a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIN. What was the date of that commission ? 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. ‘The commission was dated Septem- 
ber, 1864, but the vacancy did not oceur until January, 1865, and 
Noyes then being in prison did not return until May, 1865. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I would like to ask the gentleman a question; 
or rather I will say to the gentleman that if he will promise not to 
object to all other private claims in the future, as I believe he has 
done in the past—— 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I will not object to any that are as 
meritorious as this. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I object. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Objection is too late, I think. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It is not too late. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. All right. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I rose in my place some minutes ago. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman then object ? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I did, as loudly as I could. 
ae SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 

ouse. 

APPLICATIONS FOR PENSIONS. 


Mr. ROSECRANS. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
at this time of House bill No. 3887, to extend the time allowed by 
paragraph 3 of section 4693 of the Revised Statutes of the United 

tates to certain classes of applicants for pensions to complete their 
applications. The bill has been favorably reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill which has been read? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I think a bill which changes a general law ought 
to have more deliberate consideration, 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object ? 
Mr. MCMILLIN. I do. 
1 SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 
ouse. 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 


Mr. BREWER. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. No. 4674) to regulate commerce between the 
States pertaining to commercial travelers. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That any person, acting in an individual capacity or as an offi- 
cer of a State or municipal corporation, interfering in any way with any commer- 
cial traveler selling by sample goods, wares, and merchanéise of any kind, travel- 
ing from another State other than the one in which said traveler lives or in which 
the manufacturer or merchant does business for which said traveler is actin, , Shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be liable to indictment before the nited 
States grand jury in the district in which the interference or assault occurs ; and, 

erson or persons shall be liable to pay a fine not exceeding 


if convicted, the said 
$100 and costs, or to three months’ imprisonment in the county jail, or both, in the 


discretion of the court. 
Mr. MILLS, Mr. NEAL, and others objected. 
JOHN G. ABERCROMBIE. 


Mr. GUNTER. I ask unanimous consent to have considered at 
this time the bill (H. R. No. 28) for the relief of John G. Abercrom- 
bie. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I object. 


PRESIDENTIAL VETOES, 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, by unanimous consent, introduced the fol- 
lowing joint resolution (H. R. No. 287) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, de., That the foregoing article 
is hereby proposed as an amendment to the Constitution, and when ratifi by the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as a part of the Constitution, namely: 

“ The President may disapprove any item or items of a bill en money 
embracing distinct items; andthe part of the bill approved shall be a law, and the 
item or items disapproved shall be void unless repassed according to the pro- 
visions and rules prescribed for the passage of bills over the Presidential veto.” 


CHARLES KORTZENBORN. 


Mr. ATHERTON. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee 
of the Whole on the Private Calendar be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 4926) for the relief of Charles 
Kortzenborn, and that it be now considered. It proposes simply to 
repay $125 for stamps purchased and not used, the repayment to be 
made upon condition of the stamps being returned for cancellation. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, dc., That there be paid to Charles Kortzenborn, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise ey why yee the sum of $125 for the redemption of 

o 


certain internal-revenue stamps for a special tax which the said Kortzenborn pur- 


chased in the year 1875 and never used: Provided, That as a condition to such pay- 


ment, and at the time the same shall be made, said stamps shall be delivered to 
the Treasury Department to be canceled. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Is there a report on this bill from the Committee 
on Ways and Means? 

Mr. ATHERTON. It has been favorably reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims. It was discovered at the Treasury Department 
when application for relief in this case was made that the statutory 
limitation of two years had become operative. This is the only reason 
why the stamps have not already been redeemed. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ATHERTON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laidon 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I ask unanimous consent to have taken 
from the House Calendar for present consideration House bill No. 
1226, amending the law with reference to pleasure-yachts. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House take a recess for one hour. 
By that time it is understood the sundry civil appropriation bill, 
with the Senate amendments, will be printed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I ask the gentleman to withhold that 
motion till this bill has been considered. There will be no objection 
to it. 

The <a Does the gentleman from Indiana insist on his 
motion 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. Perhaps I am justifiable in inquiring 
whether it is known when the amendments to the sundry civil 1 7 
priation bill will be printed and ready for the action of the House 

Mr. BROWNE. Why not adjourn? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trust the gentleman from New York (Mr. HIS- 
cock] will explain when the amendments to the sundry civil bill 
can be taken up. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I trust the gentleman from Indiana 
will withdraw the motion for a recess, so that the bill I desire to call 
up may be considered. I know he is in favor of it. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that the 
House take a recess for one hour, 
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Mr. COX, of New York. And Ihave moved that the House ad- 
journ. = 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to ad- 
ourn. 
: Mr. HISCOCK, I hope that motion will be withdrawn. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I withdraw it at the suggestion of my 
colleague. 

Mr. Tiscock. I desire to offer a joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana withdraw the 
motion for a recess ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. s 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR SUPPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT, 


Mr. HISCOCK, by unanimous consent, reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations a joint resolution (H. R. No. 288) to con- 
tinue the provisions of the joint resolution entitled A joint resolu- 
tion to provide temporarily for the expenditures of the Government ;” 
which was read a first and second time. 
` Mr. HISCOCK. Iask the immediate consideration of this reso- 
lution. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, de., That the provisions of 
the joint resolution entitled “A joint resolution to provide temporarily for the ex- 

uditures of the Government,“ approved June 30, 1882, be, and the same are 

ereby, extended and continued in full force and effect to and including the 5th 
day of August, 1882; and the provisions of a joint resolution entitled “A joint 
resolution authorizing the employment sompo of certain employés of the War 
De ent,” 3 July 12, 1882. are hereby extended und continued in 
force and effect to and including the 5th day of August, 1882. 


Several MEMBERS. What is the extension proposed! 

Mr. HISCOCK. This joint resolution extends the appropriations 
to the date fixed in the resolution for final adjournment as adopted 
to-day by the House. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it wasaccordingly read the third time, and 


p Š 

Mr. HISCOCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I ask unanimous consent that the sundry civil 
appropriation bill, with the amendments of the Senate thereto, be 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on 
Ar 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What time will the Senate amen 
sundry-civil bill be 8 

Mr. HISCOCK. They will be printed some time this afternoon, 
but what time exactly I do not know. I will now move the House 
adjourn. [Cries of ‘‘No!”] Very well, then; I will withdraw the 
motion for the present. 

GEORGE ADAMSON. 


Mr. PEELLE. I move by unanimous consent the adoption of the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized to pay 
to George Adamson, a page of the House of Representatives, out of the contingent 
fund of the House, a sum — to one month's pay of the said Adamson, he not 
being on the pages’ roll on June 15, 1882. 


It will be remembered, Mr. Speaker, there was an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from entucky, [Mr. BLACKBURN,] pro- 
viding for the payment of one month’s salary to the employés of 
the House. This little page was technically off the Soll! for the 
reason he had been suspended for about thirty days, He has since 
been restored to the roll and is now in the employ of the House and 
ought to be put on the same footing with the other employés. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. PEELLE moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PLEASURE YACHTS, 


The SPEAKER. The House resumes the consideration of the prop- 
osition of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TOWNSEND] to dischi e 
the House Calendar from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
No. 1226) to amend section 4214 of the Revised Statutes, relating to 
yachts, and put the same on its passage. Pending objection the bill 
will now be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted ,&c., That section 4214 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be amended so as to read as follows : 

“Sec. 4214. The Secretary of the cee may cause yachts used and employed 
exclusively as N . vessels, or designed as models of naval architecture, if 
built and owned in compliance with the provisions of sections 4133 to 4135, to be 
licensed on terms which will authorize to from port to port of the 
United States, and by sea to foreign ports, without entering or clearing at the 
custom-house. Such license shall be in such form as the Secre of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe. The owner of any such vessel, before taking out such license, 
shall give a bond in such form and for such amount as the Secretary of the 
ury shall prescribe, conditioned that the vessel shall not en e in any trade, nor 
in any way violate the revenue laws of the United States, and shall comply with 


ents to the 


allowed to transport merchandise or carry passengers for pay. Such vessels shall 

have their name and pore placed on some conspicuous on of their hulls. 

Such vessels shall, in all respects, oe as above, be subject to the laws of the 

United States, and shall be liable to ure and forfeiture for any violation of the 
rovisions of this title: Provided, That all charges for license and inspection 

— for any pleasure vessel or yacht shall not exceed $5, and for admeasurement 

shall not exceed ten cents per ton.” 
Sec. 2. That the said original section 4214 be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 
Sec. 3. That this act s! take effect from and after its passage. 


Mr. HOLMAN. In the midst of the confusion in the House it is 
almost impossible to understand what is read. If there be a report 
accompanying this bill I hope it will be read. 

Mr TOWN END, of Ohio. There is a report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 1226) to 
amend section 4214 of the Revised Statutes, relating to yachts, have had the same 
under consideration, and leave to report: 

That in the last session of the Forty-sixth Congress a letter was addressed to 
Hon. John Sherman, then Secretary of the Treasury, inclosing copy of House bill 
No. 4803, and asking his opinion as to the advisability of its passage. In reply he 
suggested certain amendments, and the bill was reported to the House incorporat- 
ing those amendments. This bill (H. R. No. 1226) is an exact transcript of 


R. 

No. 4803, as then amended, and as rted favorably March 31, 1880. e submit 
herewith the Secre s answer, make it a part of this 5 1 

The object of this bill is to reduce the charges for license and inspection fees for 

yachts used exclusively for p of pleasure. As this class of boats is very 


numerous, and some quite 8. , your committee see no reason why the c 
fixed in this bill should not be ample and all that they should pay, believing that 
the increased number of yachts under its operation will yield to the Government 
just as much revenue as the present law and relieve them from what now appears 
to be excessive charges. 

Your committee therefore recommend its passage. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, March 22, 1880. 


Sin: I have the honor to eee the receipt of your letter of the 19th instant, 
transmitting for my consideration H. R. No. 4806. A bill to amend section 4214 of 
the Re Statutes, relating to yachts." 

The present bill differs from the existing statute preven for repeal chiefly in 
extending the privileges of license to yachts of less t twenty tons burden. The 
statute restricts such privileges to such vessels as might be entitled to be enrolled 
under existing laws, which permit enrollment in the technical sense of the statutes 
only to vessels of twenty tons burden and upward. There appears to be no suffi- 
cient reason for such a restriction, and in this respect I ap rove the bill. 

The word “unlawful” should be stricken out in line 19, as no licensed yacht 
should be permitted to engage in any trade whatever. 

I find the following proposed amendment in 5 attached to the first section : 

“Provided, That all c for license and inspection fees to each pleasure vessel 
or yacht shall not exceed $5.” 

‘or the proposed amendment I would substitute the following: Provided, That 
all charges for license and inspection fees for any pleasure youu or yacht shall not 
exceed $5, and for admeasurement shall not ex ten cents per ton, 


I would suggest this substitute for the reason that under existing statates 
Pn oobi easurement are more likely to be excessive than for license and 
ns) on. 
pisans the bill herewith. 
Very respectfully, 


JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 
Hon. AMOs TOWNSEND, 


Chairman Sub-committee on Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 

The motion of Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio, was by gee to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOHN G. ABERCROMBIE. 


Mr. GUNTER. Imove that by unanimous consent the Committee 
of the Whole House be disc from the farther consideration of 
the bill (H. R. No. 28) for the relief of John G. Abercrombie, and that 
the same be put on its passage as propono to be amended by the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read as it is proposed to be 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That the Secre of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap ropriated, to 
John G. Abercrombie, of Benton County, Ar , the sum of $110, amount col- 
lected of him by the Government of the United States as a failing bidder on mail 
route num 28584, in the State of Missouri. 


The report of the committee was read, as follows: 


The Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. No. 28) for the relief of John G. Abercrombie, would respectfully report: 

Under the advertisement of November 1, 1878, John G. Abercrombie, of Benton 
County, Arkansas, was an accepted bidder for route No. 28584, between Pineville, 
Missouri, and Sulphur Springs, Arkansas, at $51.75 per annum, and he was so 
notified. The con and for him to execute were sent to the then post- 
master at Sulphur Sprin who failed to inform Mr. Abercrombie of their receipt 
until ten days after the time had expired within which he was required to execute 
and return them. They were, however, npon the 10th day of June, 1879. being the 
day upon which he received them, promptly si, by Mr. Abercrombie and hia 


sureties, and forwarded to the contract office, but too late, for he had already been 
declared a g bidder, and the contract awarded to the next highest bidder, 
under whom Abercrombie afterward became a sub-contractor and sa rily 
performed the service. 
Subsequently, to wit, on the 31st day of March, 1880, Abercrombie paid to the 
r at Fayetteville, 3 the sum of $110 as liquidated for 
failing to execute the said contract and bond within the time required by law. 


Your committee believe that the said Abercrombie made the bid in good faith, 
and was guilty of no ap nee but was the victim of Dogue, on the part of the 
postmaster at Sulphur rings. who was the 5 © Post-Office Department, 
and therefore recommend that the bill be amended by striking out the word “‘one,’ 
in the eighth line, and inserting the word eight,“ to correct an error in nnmber- 


the laws in all other respects. Such vessels, so enrolled and licensed, shall not be | ing the route, and that as so amended it do pass. 
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There was no objection, and the Committee of the Whole House 
was discharged from further consideration of the bill, and the bill as 
roposed to be amended by the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


ads was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being, 


engros: it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
r. GUNTER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pamed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to, 


INSPECTORS OF HULLS AND BOILERS IN MICHIGAN. 


Mr. HUBBELL, I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table for poms consideration the bill (S. No. 843) amending 
section 4414 of the Revised Statutes, fixing the compensation of in- 
spectors of hulls and boilersin the districtsof Michigan and Superior, 
within the State of Michigan. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I object. 


FRANK O. ARMSTRONG. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Lask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table, for present consideration, the bill (S. No. 2171) to 
remore the political disabilities of Frank C. Armstrong, of Mary- 
land. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and read a first and second time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., (two-thirds of each House concurring,) That all the political 
disabilities im upon Frank C. Armstrong, of 8 the fourteenth 
article of the Constitution of the United States, by reason of participation in 
the rebellion, are hereby removed. 

The bill was ordered to a third . 
read the third time, and passed, two-thi 


KIRK W. NOYES. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. The gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. MCKENZIE] withdraws his objection to the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. No. 5653) for the relief of Kirk W. Noyes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection? The bill has already 
been read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ask that it be again read. 

The bill was again read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Kirk W. Noyes, of Paw Paw, Van Buren County, 
Michigan, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the pay 
and allowances due said Kirk W. Noyes for services rende the United States 
as first lieutenant of Company D. First Michigan Sharpshooters, from January 1, 
1865, to May 1. 1865, deducting therefrom such compensation as he may have re- 
ceived during that period as tirst sergeant of said company. 


Mr. MILLS. I desire to ask if that is not the bill that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. MCKENZIE] objected to? 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I have stated that the gentleman 
from Kentucky has withdrawn his objection and has authorized me 
80 to state. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BRANNIN, SUMMERS & CO. 


Mr. WILLIS. I call up for present consideration a bill which has 
been reported unanimously by five consecutive Ways and Means 
Committees. It is the bill (H. R. No. 522) for the relief of Brannin, 
Summers & Co. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HUBBELL. Is there a report accompanying the bill? 

Mr. HASKELL. The report is long and intricate. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I call for the reading of the report. 

Mr. FARWELL, of Iowa. I object to the present consideration 
of the bill. 


AMERICAN SHIP-BUILDING AND SHIP-OWNING INTERESTS. 


Mr. CANDLER. I desire to report back from the Committee on 
Commerce with an amendment the joint resolution (H. R. No. 266) 
providing for a joint select committee to inquire into the condition 
and wants of American ship-building and ship-owning interests. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, £c., That a joint select committee of three Senators and six Repre- 
sentatives be appointed to inquire into the condition and wants of American ship- 
building and ship-owning interests, and to investigate the causes of the decline of 
the American foreign carrying trade, and to suggest any remedies which may be 
applied by legislation. Said committee shall have authority to sit during the 
recess, and shall submit their report at the opening of the second session of the 
Forty-seveuth Congress. 

The following amendment was reported by the committee : 

Add at the end of the joint resolution the following: 

The actual expenses of such committee, including compensation of aclerk, shall 
be paid out of the contingent funds of the Senate and House of Representatives.” 


Mr. MILLS. We have standing committees of this House amply 
competent to attend to business of that kind. I object to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution. 


and it was according! 
voting in favor thereof. 


Mr. CANDLER. I ask to be permitted to make an explanation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

Mr. MILLS. I withhold the objection until the gentleman makes 
his explanation; but I give notice that I will object after the gentle- 
man has been heard. 

Mr. CANDLER. If the gentleman from Texas or other gentlemen 
representing the great producing sections of the country or any por- 
tion of the United States having an interest in the great export trade 
of the United States appreciated the complications and uncertainty 
of the present time, they would not object to a consideration of this 
resolution. We see to-day the European powers on the verge of war, 


and 85 or 90 per cent. of the American carrying trade now conducted 

in foreign s 15 

I OWNSHEND, of Illinois. Why, then, do you not report a 
i 


Mr. CANDLER. The committee reports a joint resolution. The 
Committee on Commerce feels that this is a subject of so much im- 
omnes and requiring so careful an examination that it can only 

investigated by a joint select committee, as is here proposed, be- 
fore anothersession. It has been impossible for want of time to give 
. report upon the bills during this session. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and the amendment and report 
ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 82, noes 25. 

So the motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at three o’clock 
and fifteen minutes p. m.) the House e 


PETITIONS. 


The following petitions were laid on the Clerk’s desk, under the 
rule, and refe as follows: 

By Mr. HOUK: The petition of Frank Kline, of Rebecca Mar- 
shail, widow of William Marshall, of Elkanah Harvey, and of George 
W. Price, for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, the petition of John H. Johnson, of H. H. Porter, of C. P. 
Saffell, and Robert K. Byrd, for compensation for property taken 
and destroyed by the United States Army during the late rebellion— 
severally to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. G. W. JONES: The petition of Joseph E. Wilson, of Bra- 
zoria, Texas, for relief—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VALENTINE: The petition of G. H. Haarmar, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, protesting against the passage of the bill relating to the 
manufacture of vinegar—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, August 4, 1882. 


The Senate met at eleven o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. í 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of 
yesterday’s proceedings, when, on motion of Mr. HALE, and by unan- 
imous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


OMAHA INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mr. DAWES. I present the report of a committee of conference, 
which I have no doubt will be adopted without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report? The Chair hearing no objec- 
tion, it is before the Senate. 

The Acting Secretary read the report, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. No. 1255) to provide for the sale of a part 
of the reservation of the Omaha tribe of Indians in the State of Nebraska, and for 
other porpoises, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend, and do recommend, to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the House amendment, and the 
House agree to the same. 

H. L. DAWES, 
GEO. H. PENDLETON, 
Managers on the part of the Senata. 
D. C. HASKELL, 
J. K. JONES, 
z 0. L. Br peta ae it 
k anagers on the part ouse. 
The report was concurred in. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. SLATER. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the conference report on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. No. 126) to 
reimburse the Creek orphan fund. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Irise to morning business. 

Mr. WINDOM. Let us go through with the morning business 


first. 
Mr. SLATER. I have no disposition to interfere with morning 
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business, but I do not want to run counter to a political current, as 
was the case yesterday. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish to say now that I hope the Senate during 
this morning will allow me to call up the uncontested pension cases 
and pass them, and go as much further as they like with ae to 
pension cases. I do not see that I shall have a more favorable op- 
portunity during the session than to have them considered during 
the morning hour to-day. Of course the conference report has 
preference. I give this by way of notice that I hope during the 
morning hour there will be that opportunity. 

JOURNALS OF THE TWO HOUSES. 


Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee on Printing, to which was re- 
ferred the joint resolution (H. R. No. 131) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to distribute copies of the Journals of 
the Senate and House of Representatives to public and law libraries, 
instruct me to report it without amendment, and I ask for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the ya resolution, It directs the Secretary 
of the Interior, from the Journals of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives now in his charge, to distribute copies to such publie 
and law libraries, not already supplied with the same, as shall be 
designated, in equal number, by each Senator, Representative, and 
Delegate in Con 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LIEUTENANT FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill (H. R. 
No. 4594) authorizing full pay to Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, 
United States Army, while on leave to serve in command of the 
1 search expedition in the Arctic; which was read twice by 
its title. 

Mr. GROVER. I should like to have that bill put on its passage 
now. 

Mr. LOGAN. LI object. I ask that it be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. If the Senator will examine it he will find one 
or two things in the bill that he would not vote for; I am satisfied 
of that. 

Mr. GROVER. Iam in favor of the bill in the form in which I 
reported the Senate bill from the Committee on Military Affairs at 
the present session. Let it be referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

BILL POSTPONED INDEFINITELY. 
Mr. HAWLEY. I ask that the bill (S. No. 2014) authorizing com- 
ensation to members of Company B, Fourteenth Infantry, United 
Plates Army, for certain private property destroyed by fire be in- 
definitely postponed. The subject was acted on by the passage ofa 
House bill EO a 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be no objection. 


That order will be made if there 


CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 


Mr. WINDOM. Iam instructed by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, to whom was referred the message of the President of the 
United States transmitting, in nse to the Senate resolution of 
the 15th of July, a report of the Secretary of State and accompany- 
ing papers relating to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to ask that it be 

rin 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered if there be no 
objection. - 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH PERSIA. 

Mr. WINDOM. I am instructed by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 6743) to establish 
diplomatic relations with Persia, to report it with an amendment, 
I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the committee was to add: 

And the sum necessary therefor is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Let the bill be read as amended. ° 

The Acting Secretary read the bill as amended, as follows: 

That section 1675 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, and the same 
is hereby, amended by inserting after the words * Liberia, $4,000," the words 
“charge. d'affaires 8 consul- general at Teheran, Persia, $5,000." And the sum 
necessary therefor is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was conc in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


MAJOR D. C. SMITH. 
Mr. McMILLAN. There isa bill on the table which came over 
from the House last evening. I askthat it belaid before the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill (H. R. 
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No. 5740) for the relief of the heirs of Major D. C. Smith; which was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. McMILLAN. This is a bill which has been before the Senate 
three or four sessions, and reported favorably from the Military Com- 
mittee and passed. A similar bill is on the Calendar now with a 
favorable report from that committee, I ask that House bill be 
taken up and passed. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It relieves the heirs and bondsmen 
of Major D. C. Smith, late an assistant paymaster in the United 
States Army, from the payment of $166.29, and the interest thereon, 
as appears due upon settlement of his accounts. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third ae read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I move that the bill (S. No. 1638) for the relief 
of the heirs of Major D. C. Smith be indefinitely postponed. * 

The motion was agreed to. 


BRIDGE OVER THE SAINT CROIX RIVER, MAINE. 


Mr. McMILLAN. A 99 77 was made by the Committee on Com- 
merce yesterday on the bill (S. No. 1787) to authorize the construction 
of a bridge over the Saint Croix River between the city of Calais, 
Maine, and Saint Stephen’s, New Brunswick, and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE] was absent. I gave noticethat I should ask the 
Senate this morning to consider that bill if he were present. 

Mr. HALE. It will only take a moment. There will be no objec- 
tion to it. It is a very important bill, and it should go through now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. HALE. Why cannot this come in? It was reported yester- 
day in my absence, and would have gone through then without any 
3 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is in order. 

Mr. McMILLAN, Iwill waive it until morning business is through. 

Mr. PLATT. I must insist upon taking up the pension cases, ex- 
cept so far as a ig, bramer interferes. 

r. McMILLAN. is will not take any time. It has been sub- 
mitted to the War Department and the State Department both. 

Mr. PLATT. If it will take no time I will consent to the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. No. 1787) to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Saint Croix River between the city of 
Calais, Maine, and Saint Stephen’s, New Brunswick. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was to insert, as section 2: 

Sec. 2. That the plan and location of any bridge the construction of which is 
hereby authorized be subject to the approval of the Secretary of War; and 

e, if built at any distance greater han one hundred feet below the pres- 
ent toll-bridge between Calais, Maine, and Saint Stephen's, New Brunswick, or the 
head of navigation, shall be so located as not to obstruct, impair, or injurious]. 
modify the free navigation of the river, and shall be built with the piers paralle! 
to the current, leaving the water-way nnobstructed by riprap or piling, or other 
obstructions, and shall have at the crossing of the main channel of the river a draw 
of not less than sixty feet of clear opening, which shall be located at a point best 
calculated to accommodate commerce, which draw shall at all times be opened 
. passing vessels be prs reasonable signal, except when railway trains 
are passing over the same; and atall times during the season of navigation proper 
signal-lights shall be used and maintained at the expense of theaforesaid compan) 
to guide vessels approaching said draw: Provided, That the construction of sai 
bridge shall not be commenced until the plan and location thereof have been ap- 
proved by the of War and the y has been notified of the same 


d compan 
in writing: And pro hat the consent of the ee e of the 
ridge 


ided further, T 
Dominion of Canada shall have been obtained before said shall be built or 
commenced. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert, as section 3: 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. And the right to require any changes in said structure or its entire re- 
moval at the expense of the owners thereof, whenever Congress shall decide that 
the public interest requires it, is also expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

NIOBRARA MILITARY RESERVATION. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am instructed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 2997) grantin 
right of way to the Fremont, Elk Horn and Missouri Valley Railroac 
Company across the Niobrara military reservation, in the State of 
Nebraska, and to restore certain portions of said military reservation 
to the public domain, and for other pu to report it favorably. 
I will state that on the 19th of J uly, 1882, this bill was reported from 
the Committee on Military Affairs favorably with amendments, and 
was recommitted in order that the amendments might be printed. 
I now report it back with the amendments which were heretofore 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I should like to have the present consideration 
of that bill. It is an important bill to certain interests in our country. 

Mr. B I object to anything that will interfere with the 
consideration of pension cases on the Calendar. 

Mr. SAUNDE This will take no time. 
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ot VAN WYCK. I trust the Senator from New Hampshire will 
not object. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Lask for the consideration of the bill reported 
by the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to have the bill read at the Secre- 
tary’s desk before objection may be interposed. We got into con- 
fusion yesterday by this course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for informa- 
tion. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is it a long bill? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLAIR. I reserve the right to object if it leads to any dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. It will lead to no discussion. 

The bill was read, and by unanimous consent the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in line 5, after the word“ way,” to in- 
sert “one hundred feet in width;” and in line 8, after the word 
Nebraska,“ to strike out ‘said right of way to be one hundred feet 
in width ” and insert: 

And such quantity of land, not exceeding one hundred and fifty feetin width by 
four hun feet in length, in addition to such right of way, as may be necessary 
for depot or station-house and switches for said road, to be so selected as. 

So as to make the section read: 


That the Fremont, Elk Horn and Missouri donee’! Railroad Company, a corpo- 
ration duly organized under the laws of the State of Nebraska, are hereby granted 
the right of way. one hundred feet in width, for their said railroad across and 
through the Niobrara military reservation, located in said State of Nebraska; 
and such quantity of land. not exceeding one hundred and fifty feet in width by 
four hundred feet in length, in addition to such right of way, as may be necessary 
for depot or station-house and switches for said road, to be so selected as not to 
interfere with any buildings or improvements thereon, and the location thereof to 
be subject to the approval of the Secretary of War. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, to strike out section 2, in the following 
words: 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to sell to said 


Fremont, Elk Horn and Missouri Valley Railroad Company forty acres of land, 
at a price not less than $2.50 per acre, for depot and other rai urposes, to be 
selected by said company from the wood and timber reserve of said reservation, 
said land to be devoid of timber: Provided, That the selection of said land for 
depot purposes shall first be approved by the Secretary of War. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, directed to restore to the 
Secretary of the Interior the custody, control, and di ition of the following- 
described parcels and tracts of land ‘embraced within the limits of the Fort Nio- 
brara military reservation, in the State of Nebraska, as declared in executive or- 
der of December 10. 1879, and enlarged by executive order of June 6, 1881, to wit: 
all of sections numbered 29, 30, 31, and 32, and the west half of section numbered 
33, all in township numbered 34 north, of range numbered 27 west, and all that part 
of section numbered 8, in township numbered 33 north, range numbered 27 west, 
within the said limits of said reservation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert, as an additional section, the 
following: 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior shall dispose of said tracts and par. 
cels of land under the public land laws in the same manner as if said tracts and 
parcels had never been embraced within the limits of said military reservation; 
and such persons as have settled or made improvements thereon prior to Decem- 
ber 10, 1881, shall have priority of claim thereto under the public land laws: Pro- 
vided, That they file their respective claims according to law at the proper land 
office within three months after the said lands become subject to disposition under 
the public land laws. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill granting right of 
way to the Fremont, Elk Horn and Missouri Valley Railroad Com- 
pay across the Niobrara military reservation, in the State of Ne- 

braska, and to restore certain portions of said military reservation 
to the public domain, and for other purposes.” 


CAPTAIN NICHOLAS J. BIGLEY. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Senate bill No. 1280 I ask the Senate to take 
up and pass. It will excite no discussion. It is a bill which was 
reported from the Committee on Claims by the Senator from Nevada, 
[Mr. Farr,] who is not now present, but it is a unanimous report of 
that committee. 

Mr. PLATT. I must object. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let me pass this, and I will help the Senator 
from Connecticut from this on. I have been trying for five days to 
get a hearing. Usually I have better luck than that, but I have 
given way to everybody thus far. 

Mr. PLATT. I felt I was to have an opportunity this morning, 
without interposing these objections, to pass the uncontested pen- 
sion cases on the docket, of which there are fifteen or sixteen, and 
such other cases as it seems important should be considered, Ishould 


make no objection, but I fear if I do not object the morning hour is 
all to be lost. 

Mr. VOORHEES. This will not take five minutes, and then I will 
8 Senator from Connecticut to have the pension bills con- 
sidered. 

Mr. BLAIR. We have just lost the last ten minutes in listening 
to the reading of a bill, and there is very little time left before 
twelve o'clock. 

Mr. PLATT. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BLAIR. I will not object, then, if the chairman does not. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, 

roceeded to consider the bill (S. No. 1280) for the relief of Captain 
Nicholas J. Bigley. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with amend- 
ments, in line 3, after the word “ of,” to insert “twenty-one thou- 
sand two hundred and eleven; “ in line 4, after the word “ dollars,” 
to insert and forty cents;” and in line 6, after the word “for,” to 
strike out „the value of the steamer Hercules and tow of coal” and 
ion a 70,09 bushels of coal, at thirty cents per bushel; ” so as to make 

e read: 


That the sum of $21,211.40 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out of the 


funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated to pay Captain Nicholas J. 
Bigley for 70,638 bushels of coal, at thirty cents per bushel, destroyed at Memphis, 


Tennessee, in the month of February, 1863. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to have an explanation of the 
bill or to have the report read. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let the report be read. It is very brief, and 
gives a better explanation than I can. 

The Acting Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. 
Fair on the 7th of June: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 1280) for the 
relief of ag — Nicolas J. Bigley, has had the same under consideration, and 
submit the TN report: 

It appears from the evidence in this case that, in the winter of 1862 and 1863, 
about 45,000 troops were stationed at Memphis, Tennessee, under the command of 
General Hurlburt, and that there was a great scarcity of and demand for coal, with 
which to move the immense quantities of supply stores that were required to supply 
the Army of the Tennessee, and in order to aupply this demand Captain A. R. Eady, 
post quartermaster at Memphis, sent the following telegram to one E. S. Blasdel: 


DEPOT QUARTERMASTER’S OFFICE, 
Memphis, January 24. 1863. 
E. S. BLASDEL, 


Furnish to this depot from 75,000 to 100,000 bushels of Youghiogheny coal, also 
2,000 tons of hay, for which a good market price will be paid. 
Coal at 30 cents per bushel. 5 
Hay at $27.50 per ton. 
A. R. EDDY. 
Per Dax. W. SENBER, 


Ohief Clerk. 


upo the aig of this telegram Mr. Blasdel immediately transferred the order 
to the claimant, N. J. Bigley, who was then furnishing large quantities of Youghi- 
ogheny coal to the Government at other points, who accepted the order and at 
once undertook to fill it. He had seven barges gauged by the proper officers. and 
forwarded his certificates to the post quartermaster at Memphis, and notitied him 
that he was en route with the the seven barges being towed by the towboat 
Hercules to Memphis, reaching that point on the morning of February 17, 1563. 

On reaching Memphis claimant notified General McPherson, then in command, 
that he had delivered the coal as per contract, but owing to the crowded condition 
of the wharves he was directed to land his towboat and barges on the opposite 
(Arkansas) shore, which order he obeyed. Claimant states that he was advised 
that a guard was detailed to protect the boat and coal, but they never reported for 
duty. Soon after the boat landed it was attacked by the guerrillas and burned, and 
four of the barges and their contents were sunk. The other three were paid for 
by the depot quartermaster at the contract price and according to the certificates 
of the gauger, which had been previously forwarded to him. 

Claimant presented his bill to the depot quartermaster for the other four barges 
and contents and for the value of his towboat, which had been destroyed by the 
neglect of the agents of the Government, but payment was refused because of a 
want of jurisdiction of the depot quartermaster over such claims. The claim was 
afterward presented tothe Quartermaster-General of the United States Army for 
allowance and pajat. and was by him rejected for the same reason, bnt was by 
him recommen to the favorable consideration and action of Congress. 

Claimant now comes to Congress and asks compensation for the coal contained 
in the four barges that were sunk, at the contract price, and for the amounts as 
shown by the n be d certificates, and for the loss of the towboat Hercules, at a 
poss fully shown by the testimony to have been a fair and reasongble valuation. 

he items may be more definitely expressed as follows : 


70,638 bushels of coal, at 30 cents „211 40 
To the value of towboat Hercules 25, 000 00 
46. 211 40 


The evidence shows conclusively that the claimant was acting under the direct 
and positive orders of the agent of the Government, and that the loss of the prop- 
erty above mentioned was in no way chargeable to bis neglect or carelessness ; 
that the claimant had always been loyal to the Government and had given liberally 
of his own private means to aid the Government in its days of sore trial and dire 
necessity. ‘This claim has been considered by the Quartermaster General, the 
Judge-Advocate-General, the Third Auditor, and the Second Comptroller, respect- 
ively, and by them rejected for the reason that the property ** was destroyed while 
it was in the possession of the claimant.” Your committee cannot see that this 
should be a bar to the claimant's right to recovery, as he was acting under the 
special and positive orders of the Government through its recognized agents. 

is opinion seems to have been shown by Quartermaster-General Meigs, who, 
in the conclusion of his decision rejecting the claim, under date of May 11, 1869, 
uses these words : 

“Con alone, it seems to me, can give relief. The loss was a heavy one, and 
the circumstances are such as, I think, should commend the case to the favorable 
consideration of Con 25 

In reviewing the report of the hpi amma ceed on this case, the Inspector- 
General, H; e, uses these words: 

The views of the Quartermaster-General are concurred in by the undersigned. 
The loss was heavy and the circumstances such as entitle the claimant to such 
favorable consideration as can legally be granted.” 
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Judge-Advocate-General W. M. Dunn concludes his final review of the entire 
case, under date November 22, 1870, with these words: 

“T concur in the conclusions of the reports rejecting this claim, and also in the 
eee recommendations thereof to the favorable consideration of Congress.“ 

There is every reason to believe that while these de: mental officials could not 
legally roghi the said claim, yet they fully and candidly acknowledged 
its justice. 

Your committee are of opinion that the claimant is entitled to the relief he seeks 
to the extent of the valne of the coal. 

Your committee are of opinion that claimant should not receive payment from 
the Government for the towboat Hercules, by which said coal was transported, for 
the reason that it was a loss incident to natural risks which he assumed in deliy- 
ering the coal, and for the further reason that the boat formed no part of tho goods 
contracted for by the Government to be delivered; but your committee are clearly 
of opinion that claimant is entitled to recover the valne of the coal destroyed, at 
the contract pus of thirty cents per bushel, amounting to $21,211.40; and accord- 
ingly report back said bill with this amendment, and recommend its passage. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Committee on Claims. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BECK. I call for the regular order. 
ular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour is not yet over. 

Mr. BECK. Then I object to anything but morning business, so 
that we can reach the Calendar. 

Mr. PLATT, I wish to appeal to the Senator from Kentucky to let 
us pass the uncontested pension cases on the Calendar. 

Mr. BECK. We have allowed such bills to pass time and again, 
and they can be called up at anytime. There are a number of eases 
on the regular Calendar that I desire to have called. 

Mr. PLATT. The difficulty about the pension bills is that while 
they may be called up at any time, if I let this opportunity go past 
Lam afraid the business will so crowd that they will not be passed. 
They are most of them House bills. 

Mr. BECK. We have given away time and again for pension 
cases, and we shall always do that; but not a case has been called 
on the regular Calendar since the 19th day of April, and surely we 
should give an hour to that. 

Mr. PLUMB. I suggest to the Senator from Kentucky that it will 
not take more than twenty minutes to pass all the pension bills and 
get them out of the way. 

Mr. BECK. There is no objection to considering them, and they 
can come up at any time. The regular Calendar seems to be the 
only obstacle in the way. 

r. PLUMB. These are House cases, and it is necessary to have 
them passed here to perfect the legislation. 

Mr. BECK, Iwill consent that the pension cases shall have pre- 
cedence, and then we can go on with other uncontested cases. Let 
the pension cases be called first, the uncontested cases favorably 
reported, 

- BAYARD. Is it understood that those bills are all House bills? 

Mr. BECK. We had better go through with the House bills. 

Mr. PLATT. It is impossible for me to hear what Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber say. What I desire is first to pass the 
pension cases which are reported favorably and to which there is no 
objection. 

r. BAYARD. House bills? 

Mr. PLATT. There may 


The Calendar is the reg- 


ibly be one or two Senate bills among 


them. They are, most of them, House bills. There are fifteen or 
sixteen of them. We can pass them in fifteen or sixteen minutes, I 
presume. 


Mr. BECK. Weall 8 675 to that. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like after that to dispose of some pension 
cases that are contested, in which there are majority and minorit 
reports; but the Senate can decide as to that matter. I do thin 
that the Senate sages now to give the pension cases which are un- 
objected to the right of way. They will take but a few minutes. 

Mr. BLAIR. In reference to the contested cases I wish to say 
that there has not been a contested pension case considered during 
the session to my recollection. As to bills reported from other com- 
mittees, a great many contested bills have been disposed of, and we 
ought to pay some attention to the contested pension bills. 

Ir. PLATT. Let us discuss that after we get through with the 
uncontested cases. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Pursuant to the notice I gave yesterday, I move 
to take up Senate bill No. 2164. It is a very important bill. 

Mr. GROVER. I rise to morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will recognize Senators 
with morning business to present. 


LIEUTENANT FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


Mr. GROVER. Iam directed by the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 4594) authorizing full 
pay to Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, United States Army, while 
on leave to serve in command of the Franklin search expedition in 
the Arctic, to report it with amendments, and I ask that it be put 
on its passage now. 


By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments of the Committee on Military Affairs were, be- 
fore the word “thereof,” to strike out the words “and commutation 
of quarters;” to strike out „via“ and insert “to” before New 
York City;“ and, after“ New York City,” to strike out “to North 
Hudson's Bay ;” so as to make the bill read: 

That First Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, Third United States Cavalry, who 
was on leave of absence, by proper authority, from March 5, 1878, to October 
1, 1880, in order to take command of the Fran search expedition in the Arc- 
tic, shall be viewed as on du during that period, and shall be entitled to full pay 
thereof, and to mileage from Spotted Tail agency, Dakota Territory, (where sta- 
tioned March 5, 1878,) to New York City, and return to Vancouver Barracks, Wash- 
ington Territory, (where now stationed.) 

The amendments were ed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. GROVER. Now I move that the bill (S. No. 400) authorizing 
full pay to Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, United States Army, 
while on leave to serve in command of the Franklin expedition in 
the Arctic be postponed indefinitely. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; 
in whichit requested the concurrence of the Senate : 

A bill (H. R. No. 28) for the relief of John G. Abercrombie; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 6103) authorizing the deputy collector of customs 
stationed at San Juan Island, in the Puget Sound district, to enter 
and clear vessels and collect duties. . 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PLATT. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. LAPHAM. What has become of my motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would inform the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. LapHam] that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. PLarr] made the first motion to proceed to the considera- 
tion of pension cases. 

Mr. LAPHAM. The bill I have named will take but a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Perhaps the Senator from New 
York can get the Senator from Connecticut to give way; otherwise 
his motion will not be in order. 

Mr. LAPHAM. This will take but a moment. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like very much to give way, but if I give 
way once there are thirty Senators who are as anxious to pass bills 
as the Senator from New York, and I presume they have perhaps 
equal merit. I cannot yield. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Let me say to my friend from Connecticut that 
unless this bill goes to the House to-day there is danger it will not 
become alaw. Tt is a very important measure, The object is to re- 
duce the telegraphic rates to foreign countries from 50 cents to 10 
cents a word. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator will pass his bill; there is no trouble 
about that. I must insist on pension cases at this time. 

Mr. BECK. I call for the regular order. I will give way to pen- 
sion bills, but not to anything else. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there further morning business! 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Do I understand that the Senator 
from Connecticut is out of order, or gives way? 

Mr. PLATT. I do not give way. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I desire to make a report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. The Chair will receive it. 


THOMAS SAMPSON. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. Iam instructed by the Committee 
on Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 1363) for the 
relief of Thomas Sampson, to report it favorably and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. It will not lead to any discussion. It is 
simply a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to give a 
m to a person engaged in saving life. 

Mr. PLATT. I must object to its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill goes over. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I understood I could put it in now, 
or I would not have made the report, because I desire the considera- 
tion of it when reported. It is simply a bill granting a medal to a 
sailor who has been engaged in saving life. I withdraw the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can withdraw it and 
present it again to-morrow. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. LOGAN. I have been three days trying to get a chance in the 
morning hour to have a little amendment agreed to which was re- 
ported by the Judicigry Committee, but I do not insist on it. I do 
not suppose I shall get a chance. I have tried to get the floor to 
do it. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I hope the Senate will take up the bill in regard 
to the tele hic cable. 

Mr. LOGAN I must object, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tem 


If there is no further morning busi- 
ness the morning hour is closed and the consideration of business 


under the Anthony rule is in order. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Connecticut to take up first the pension cases. 
Mr. COCKRELL, Unobjected pension cases. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unobjected pension cases. The 
Chair hears no objection, and those cases will be considered. 


CREEK ORPHAN FUND. 


Mr. SLATER. I must insist on my motion now to consider the 
conference report on the Creek . fund bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the conference report 
on the di ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
i tana to the bill (S. No. 126) to reimburse the Creek orphan 

Mr. PLATT. Iwish to appeal to the Senator from Oregon, who is 
upon the Committee on Pensions, to wait until after we get through 
with the pension cases before he asks for the consideration of his 
report. I recognize the fact thatif he insists on it it is in order at 
all times; but he can insist upon it after the consideration of the 
pension cases. I ask him if he will not withhold it until we get 
these cases out of the way? 

Mr. SLATER. I cannot yield. Yesterday I waited not only 
through the morning hour but until between two and three o’clock, 
and then was antagonized by a political current, and I apprehend 
that it will be the same way to-day. I therefore must insist upon a 
vote on my motion at this time. 

„„ pro tempore. The Anthony rule runs until two 
o'clock. 

Mr. PLATT. The first case on the pension list is 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the Senator from Oregon has 
inte with his conference report. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That conference report is not a privileged ques- 
tion now, as I understand. The report has been made and sub- 
mitted, and the question is now whether it shall be taken up for 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the very question. The 
ghair has to put the question to the Senate, and the Senate must 
decide it. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. But it is not a privileged question, and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut had the floor on the pension cases, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. PLATT. Iwill help the Senator from Oregon to get up his 
bie after the pension cases are disposed of, if he will wait. 

r. SLATER. The Senator is not in a position to say that. On 
yesterday he was kind enough to vote down the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report was presented and it 
was not considered before because somebody insisted on its being 

rinted. Now is the first time that it is brought before the Senate. 
The Chair thinks it is a privileged question; but it is for the Senate 
t 


o say. 
Mr ALDRICH. I beg pardon of the Chair. The attempt was 
made yesterday to consider this same report, and the Senate voted 
itdown. This is not the first time it has been brought up. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate can vote it down to- 


day. 

Ar. McMILLAN. But asa matter of order the Senator from Con- 
necticut had the floor by unanimous consent and was proceeding with 
the disposition of the pension cases. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘That is true, but he has not the 
floor continuously. The Senator from Oregon rose after the Senator 
from Connecticut had sat down and the Senate had agreed to take 
up the pension cases, and moved a privileged question about a con- 
ference report. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to know how long a conference 
report remains a privileged question. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was a privileged question when 
the report was presented and ordered to printed. The Senator 
from Oregon asks to take it up. 

Mr. COCKRELL. But the same motion was made yesterday and 
voted down. How can that be made every day? 

Mr. SLATER. Certainly, it can be made every day for a month. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I do not understand that it is a vider it ques- 
tion. I suppose the report submitted by the Senator from Oregon is 
no more a privileged question than any other matter. He can sub- 
mit his motion, I suppose, as any other motion can be submitted; 
but, as I understand, the order of the Senate was to proceed with 
the pension cases. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule says that a conference 
reportis privileged. Now thisis called up after having been printed, 
and the Senate may proceed to consider it one day and not another, 
but it is always in order to ask the Senate to consider it. That is the 
motion, and it must be decided without debate. 

Mr. BLAIR. The presentation of a conference report is always in 
order, but its consideration is not always in order. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The consideration of a conference 
report, in the opinion of the Chair, is always in order. We should 
never get through the business of the Senate otherwise. 

Mr. RIS. It is always in order to move to consider it, but a 
majority of the Senate will determine whether they will or not. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. First, I ask that we may have order in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will please take their seats 
and s nd conversation. This motion to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the conference report is not subject to debate. It must be 
decided without debate by the rule. 

Mr. PLATT. I am aware of that. I only desire to make one more 
appeal to the Senator from Oregon. He says that yesterday he ran 
against a tee current. I was not aware of any political cur- 
rent which antagonized his conference report, but he certainly is now 
running N a current which is not political, that is the pension 
current. I appeal to him once more to wait until we have disposed 
of these pension cases; otherwise I fear he will be voted down again. 

Mr. SLATER. But when we pass them we shall have a political 
current just as we had yesterday. [“ Vote!” Vote!“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report. 

Mr. BROWN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. MORGAN, (after having voted in the affirmative.) I with- 
draw my vote; I am paired with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. 


8 
The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 30; as follows: 
YEAS—25. 

Bayard, George, Pendleton, V 
Brown, Grover, Plumb, Voorhees, 
all, Hampton, Pugh, Walker, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrie, Ransom, Williams. 

oke, Ingalls, Saulsbury, 
Davis of Illinois, Jonas, Saunders, 
Farley, Maxey, Slater, 
NAYS—30. 
Aldrich, Frye, gan Rollins, 
Gorman. McDili, Sawyer, 
Anthony, Groome, MeMillan, Sewell, 
k, Hal Mahone, Sherman, 
Blair, Harrison, Miller of Cal Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Miller of N. V., dom. 
Cockrell, oar, M k 
Conger, Lapham, Platt, 
ABSENT—21. 
peen, Ten x F i 3 
amden, e „ ones 0: orda, organ, 
Chilcott, Garland, Jones of Nevada, Vance. 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Colorado, Kellogg. 
Dawes, Hill of Georgia, Lamar, 
Edmunds, Jackson, McPherson, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 


JOHN C. HARGRAVE, 


Mr. PLATT. The first pension case on the Calendar is one which 
was t pasa over for some reason, I do not know what. It is the bill 
(S. No. 276) granting a pension to John C. Hargrave, reported favor- 
ably, and for some unaccountable reason it has been passed over. 

Mr. COCKRELL. My recollection is that that case was reported 
favorably, and after it was reported favorably it was reopened in the 
Pension Office and is pending there. 

Mr. PLATT. If the Senator knows about it, he can object. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I introduced the bill for one of my constituents, 
and I prefer that it be not acted on. 

Mr. PLATT. I merely noticed that it had been passed over. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I knew that. 

5 The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will remain on the Calen- 
ar. 
JOSEPH F. WILSON. 


Mr. PLATT. The next case is House bill No. 6249. 

The bill (H. R. No. 6249) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
F. Wilson was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
vides for placing on the pension-roll the name of Joseph F. Wilson, 
late a corporal of Company E, Eighth Regiment of Illinois Infantry 
Volunteers, at $40 per month, in lieu of t which he now receives, 

Mr. LOGAN. I move an amendment to make the amount $50 a 
month instead of $40, and if the Senate will give me a minute I think 
I can satisfy them. 

1 oe IDENT pro tempore. The Senator has five minutes under 

e rule. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not want five minutes. Lask the Senate to 
hear my statement in reference to this man. This man Wilson was 
wounded in the jaw at the battle of Fort Donelson. I was present 
in the hospital when his wound was dressed. I was wounded there 
myself, and was present having my own wound dressed, and saw 
his. He was shot in the chin and it shattered the jaw-bone, and 
his whole under jaw-bone, every particle of it, was taken out, and 
to-day he lives by having a false jaw, and is in the most deplorable 
condition almost that any person could be. He can eat nothing but 
soup and things of that kind. I ask that the pension be increased 
to $50 a month. I move to strike out ‘‘ $40” and insert $50.” 

Mr. BLAIR. There is no objection on the part of the committee. 

The amendment was a to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

Mr. BLAIR. The conn tas agree to the bill as it came from the 
House. We are very glad that the addition is made, 
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The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE FOSTER. 

The bill (S. No. 2080) granting a pension to George Foster was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides for a pension to 
george Foster, late a private in Company C, Tenth United States 

avalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed fora 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELIZABETH LEEBRICK. 


The bill (H. R. No. 219) for the relief of Elizabeth Leebrick was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the 
name of Elizabeth Leebrick upon the pension-roll for her service as 
nurse in the Army of the late war, at the rate of $16 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

ALICE J. BENNIT. 


The bill (H. R. No. 2524) for the relief of Alice J. Bennit was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
peosaal the name of Alice J. Bonnit, widow of Charles N. Bennit, 

ate a private in Company H of the Eighty-fourth Regiment of New 

York Volunteers, at the rate of $8 per month, and §2 per month in 
addition thereto for each child of Charles N. and Alice J. Bennit 
until they arrive at the age of sixteen years, respectively. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


STEPHEN D. SMITH. 


The bill (H. R. No. 6399) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen D. Smith was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to increase the pension heretofore allowed to Stephen D. 
Smith, of Canaan, New Hampshire, late a private in Company C, 
Seventh Regiment New Hampshire Volunteers, to $37.50 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

MARY BULLARD. 


Mr. McDILL. Order of Business No. 887 is in the nature of a 
pension bill, and by an understanding with the chairman of the com- 
mittee it was to be considered at this time. It is the bill (H. R. No. 
2317) for the relief of Bullard. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

roceeded to consider the bill. It provides for the payment to Ma 
ullard, of Iowa, of $100, being the value of a horse ridden to dea 
by her in obtaining aid to rescue captured Union soldiers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN F. ELLIS. 


The bill (H. R. No. 4888) increasing the pension of John F. Ellis, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
ments, in line 5, after “ to,” to strike out “‘ fifty” and insert “ thirty- 
six;” and after “month,” in line 6, to insert “‘from and after the 
passage of this act;” so as to make the bill read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to 


increase the pension of John F. Ellis, late of Company H, Eightieth Qhio Volun- 
) act, (certificate No. 


The amendments were a to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. - 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES BENNETT. 


The bill (H. R. No. 6317) ting an increase of pension to James 
Bennett, was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension-roll the name of James Bennett, late a ser- 
geant of Company L, Second Regiment New York Cavalry, at the 
rate of $50 per month, in lieu of the pension now received by bim. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CHARGE OF DESERTION. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I would N to the Senator from Connec- 
ticut that there is a House bill which is of the same nature as the 
pension bills which is next to the bill just reached on the Calendar, 
to relieve certain soldiers of the late war from the of deser- 
tion. It was reported from the Committee on Military irs, taken 
up and 83 and will lead now to no further debate, and I think 
it ought to be passed. There are many constituents of every Sena- 
tor on this floor interested in it. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from Missouri tell me what amend- 
ment he pro s in the last clause? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not propose any, but I will accept the 
amendment the Senator from Connecticut proposes there. 

Mr. PLATT. All right, 
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Mr. COCKRELL. I have no objection to it, as it does not affect 
ae merits of the bill. The bill I wish taken up is House bill No. 
By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 5224) to relieve cer- 
tain soldiers of the late war from the charge of desertion, 

Mr. PLATT. The question was on an amendment which I pro- 
posed. I will change my amendment, and, in place of the words 
received a local bounty and,“ in line 15 of section 4, I move to in- 
sert “intentionally ;” so as to read, or who intentionally deserted.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to that amend- 
ment? The Chair hears none, and the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to have the amendment read. As 
I understand the bill—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. The bill now reads: Or who received a local 
bounty and deserted.” The words“ received a local bounty and” 
are stricken out, and“ intentionally” inserted; so as to read “or 
who intentionally deserted.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all right. Ihave no objection to it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments made as in Committee of the Whole were concurred in. 

Mr. CONGER. I should like to hear the clause about the twelve 
months’ service read again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
whole bill had better be read. 

Mr. CONGER. No; only the amendment about twelve months’ 
service. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. Inline 15 of section 4 the word three” 
has been stricken out and “twelve” inserted, and the words “re- 
ceived a local bounty and” have been stricken out and “ inten- 
tionally” inserted; so that the clause reads: 

And provided further, That no soldier, nor the heirs or legal representatives of 
any soldier, who served in the Army a period of less than twelve months, or who 
intentionally deserted, shall be entitled to the benefit of the provisions of this act. 

Mr. CONGER. What I want to inquire is whether, if a person 
has wares three years and re-enlisted, it would embrace his whole 
term 

Mr. COCKRELL. The whole service will be counted. 
on CONGER. That is all I wanted to know. Then I am satis- 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

ADELINE A. TURNER. 


Mr. PLATT. Now let us go on with the pension cases. 

The bill (H. R. No. 6521) granting a pension to Mrs, Adeline A. 
Turner, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension-roll the name of Mrs. Adeline A. Turner, as 
dependent mother of Captain Joseph S. Hills, late captain of Com- 
pany A, Sixteenth Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SARAH J. CAMERON. 


The bill (H. R. No. 3414) granting a pension to Sarah J. Cameron 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 6, to strike out Henry” and insert “ Harvey ;” 
so as to read: 

‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the - 
sion laws, the name of Sarah J. Cameron, widow of Harvey A. Cameron, 4 
private in Company C, Twenty-fifth Missouri State Troops. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

MARY E. TAYLOR. 

The bill (H. R. No. 3733) granting a pension to Mary E. Taylor 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides for p 
ing on the pension-roll the name of Mary E. Taylor, widow of James 
Taylor, late an ordnance-sergeant in the United States Army. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELIZA F. PORTER. 


The bill (H. R. No. 6624) granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
F. Porter was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to increase the rate of pension of Eliza F. Porter, widow of Lieuten- 
ant James E. Porter, late of the Seventh United States Cavalry, to 
$30 a month, in lieu of the pension she now receives. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

‘ MARTHA A. JONES. 

The bill (H. R. No. 3601) for the relief of Martha A. Jones was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides for placing on 
the pension-roll the name of Martha A. Jones, widow of the late 
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Oliver P. Jones, who was killed on the “ Morgan raid,” during the 
late war, at the rate of $8 per month. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ALVIN WALKER. 


The bill (H. R. No. 3717) granting a pension to Alvin Walker was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Alvin Walker. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARTHA JANE DOUGLASS. 


The bill (H. R. No. 5985) pains a pension to Martha Jane Doug- 
lass was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension-roll the name of Martha Jane Douglass, widow 
of John T. Douglass, late a private in Company B, Third Tennessee 
Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN V. BOVELL. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. From the Committee on Pensions I desire to 

resent a report on the bill (S. No. 1304) granting a pension to Sarah 

. Bovell, which should have been upon the list now being consid- 
ered except that by neglect of my own it was not submitted at the 
proper time. It is unanimously reported from the committee with 
an amendment, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. PLATT. I will say in regard to that bill that the Senator 
was directed to report it some time ago, but has overlooked it. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Nebraska reports 
a bill which will be considered now if there be no objection. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. a 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of John V. Bovell, late captain of Company C, One hundred and 
fiftieth Regiment Illinois Infantry Volunteers. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “ A bill granting a pension 
to John V. Bovell.” 

ANNIE W. OSBORNE. 

Mr. BECK. I propose now to proceed with the Calendar. 

Mr. PLATT. There are one or two more pension bills. 

Mr. BECK. Very well. 

The bill (H. R. No. 2966) granting a pension to Annie W. Osborne 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides for plac- 
ing on the pension-roll the name of Annie W. Osborne, widow of 
J abn W. Osborne, late a hospital steward in the United States Army. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELIZABETH F. RICE. 


The bill (H. R. No. 5018) granting a pension to Elizabeth F. Rice 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension-roll at $8 a month the name of Elizabeth F. Rice, of 
Osceola, Iowa, formerly of Mercersburgh, Franklin County, Pennsyl- 
vania, widow of Perry A. Rice, who died in Libby prison, Richmond, 
Virginia, February 28, 1863, having been captured by General J. E. 
B. Stuart, in a raid through Pennsylvania, on the 10th of October, 
1862 


The bill was ordered to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. PLATT. The next bill on the Calendar is House bill No. 3920, 
relating to some changes in the pension law with reference to their 
administration, for the benefit of the Pension Office, and I should like 
to have the Senate pass it at this time if they are so disposed; but 
if not, I presume I can call it up at another time. I do not think it 
will occasion any debate. 

Mr. MORRILL, I rise to morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time for receiving morning 
business has passed; but the Chair will receive it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish to introduce a joint resolution to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Census, and then I will move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill No. 5538, com- 
monly known as the tax bill. 

Leave was granted to introduce a joint resolution (S. R. No. 105) 
relative to the registry of deaths, births, and marriages; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee to make pro- 
vision for taking the Tenth Census and ascertaining the results 
thereof. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now I move to postpone the present and all prior 

orders and take up House bill No, 5538. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Was there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Connecticut to take up a pension-law bill ? 

Mr. PLATT. I trust the Senator from Vermont will allow this bill 
to be read. I think it will occasion no debate. If it does, I shall 
call it up at some other time. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think the Senator had better call it up at some 
other time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
to postpone the further consideration of the Calendar until to-mor- 
row with a view of taking up a bill. 

Mr. N I suppose that is in the nature of an objection to my 
request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. What is the regular order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ThecalloftheCalendar. TheSena- 
tor from Vermont moves to postpone the further consideration of the 
Calendar with a view to taking up a bill. 

Mr. BECK. If it is to take up the tax bill I will be with him. If 
it is to take up some outside bill I will not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Vermont 
indicate the bill? 

Mr. MORRILL. I have already indicated it. It is House bill No. 
5538, commonly known as the tax bill. 

Mr. PLATT. Now I am bound to say in justice to those Senators 
who have desired at this time that I should agree to go on with the 
contested pension cases, in which there are two reports, majority and 
minority, that I should like to have the Senate spend a little time in 
the consideration of those cases. Ido not want to antagonize the tax 
bill, but I wish that the Senator from Vermont would allow the Sen- 
ate to go on with the consideration of some contested pension cases, 
which, it seems to me, ought to be disposed of, and which I know 
Senators are very much interested in having considered before moy- 
ing to take up his tax bill. 

Ir. FERRY. I have no disposition to antagonize the tax bill; 
but I desire to call the attention of Senators to House bill No. 5812, 
to establish post-rontes. The bill has been printed and lies upon the 
desks of Senator, and I hope they will give such attention to it that 
when I call it up their knowledge of the correctness of it, or the 
suggestions which they may make to render it perfect, will hasten 
the passage of the bill, so that when it is called up it may not take 
much time, and perhaps we may not be ee e to read the bill 
in full. Isimply want to give this notice because our time is has- 
tening and I wish to economize it as much as possible. 

Mr. CALL. I hope the Senate will not agree to the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont. I have before me a pension bill passed by 
the House of Representatives for the relief of the widow of a soldier 
who served through the Mexican war, as I am informed, and who 
re-enlisted in the Army and died of disease contracted in the service. 
T am told the family are extremely poor and destitute and very 
meritorious. I have noacquaintance with the parties whatever, but 
I think it is in the interest of right and of duty that such a case 
should be considered. It has been reported adversely by the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, but I have no doubt that the Senate upon a con- 
sideration of the case will pass the House bill. At all events it is 
entitled to hearing before the Senate. I have been trying to get the 
case before the Senate for two weeks. 

Mr. MORRILL. I should be very glad to give way, but I can- 
not give way for anything on account of the prime importance of 
eau that I shall bring up if the motion which I have made pre- 
vails. 

Mr. PLATT. The case to which the Senator from Florida alludes 
will occasion some discussion. 

Mr. SLATER. I desire to say that if the cases on the Calendar 
are laid aside, I shall feel it my duty to again move to take up the 
conference report I moved this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont to postpone the Calendar. The Chair 
hears no objection toits postponement. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now I move to take up the bill I have indi- 


cated. 

Mr. SLATER. Pending the motion of the Senator from Vermont, 
I have a right to make my motion to proceed to the consideration of 
the conference report on Senate bill No. 126. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must put the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont. The question is on proceeding to the 
consideration of the tax bill. 

Mr. SLATER. Do I understand that the Chair rules my motion 
out of order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion first made was to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the tax bill, and the Chair must put the 
question on that motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senate votes down the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, then the motion of the Senator from Oregon will 
be in order, but not until then. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. That is the ruling of the Chair. 
The question is on io mogan of the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. 
MORRILL. ] 

The motion was agreed to; there being on a division—ayes 40, 


noes 2. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce 
internal-revenue taxation is before the Senate. 
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CREEK ORPHAN FUND. 


Mr. SLATER. Now I make my motion to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the conference report on Senate bill No. 126. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon moves to 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report on the Creek 
orphan bill. The question is on proceeding to the consideration of 
that report. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to say that I am with the Senator from 
Oregon for the consideration of the conference report; but as I ob- 
serve that the chairman of the Committee on Finance, having charge 
of the tax bill, antagonizes the conference report, I shall vote with 
him, and therefore be compelled to vote against the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. SLATER. I desire to leave the city as soon as I can after 
this matter is disposed of. It is about the only thing I have on 
hand. 

Mr. MORRILL. Is debate in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir. 

Mr. SLATER. I desire to leave the city, if possible, to-morrow 
morning. I would like to leave even this evening if I could. That 
is the only matter I have on hand that keeps me here, and I should 
be glad to get it off my hands. 

Mr. HOAR. Weall want to leave the city to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pe tempore. The question is on the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report. : 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 23, noes 21. 

Mr. MORRILL. f ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon how long the 
report will take ? 

Mr. SLATER. It ought not to take five minutes. 

Mr. MORRILL It will take all day. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAWYER, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia,[ Mr.CAMDEN.] If he were here, I should 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. VANCE, (when his name was called.) Iam paired for the rest 
of the session with the Senator from Pennsylvania, [ Mr. MITCHELL. } 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS, I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. Jackson] 
is necessarily absent from the city. He is paired with the Senator 
from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB. ] 

Mr. SEWELL, I desire to announce my pair with my colleague, 
[Mr. MCPHERSON. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 23 ; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Ba 5 Farley. In „ Slater. 
ae Gere, Ji va Van Wyck, 
Brown, Gorman, Morgan, Vest, 
Cali, Groome, Pendleton, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Wis., Grover, Pugh, Walker, 
Coke, ampton, Ransom, Williams. 
Davis of Illinois, HI 4 Saunders, 
NAYS—23. 
ma e ee) ee 
nthony, erry, p) A 
Blair, Frye, eDiN, Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Millan, Shy 
Chilcott, Harrison, Miller of Cal., Windom 
Conger, Hawley, Miller of N. Y., 
ABSENT—26. 
Aldrich. Garland, Kellogg, Plumb, 
Butler, Hill of Colorado, Lamar, Saulsbury, 
Camden, Hill of Georgia, A Sawyer, 
Cockrell, Jac McPherson, Sewell, 
Davis of W. Va., Johnston Mahone, Vance 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida. Maxey, 
air, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, 
So the motion was a to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The conference report will be read. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. No. 126) * to reimburse the Creek orphan 
fund.“ having met, after tull and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate e from its disagreement to the amendment of the House to 
the said bill and agree to the same with the following amendments, namely: Strike 
out, in line 1 of said amendment, the words ** fifty-one thousand and insert im lien 
thereof “` forty-seven thousand five hundred.“ Strike out, in line 11 of said amend- 
ment the words Creek orphans” and insert in lieu thereof ‘* Creeks who were 
orphans on the 24th day of March, 1832.“ Insert after the word “act.” in line 27 
of said amendment, the following: ‘* Unless in the judgment of the President it 
shall be for the best interests of the said orphans or their heirs that the same, in 
whole or in part, be deposited in the Treasury to their credit, as now provided by 
law for Indian trust. funds. and the interest thereon only to be paid to the actual 
beneficiaries under this act.” And add at the end of said House amendment the 
following: ‘* But nothing in this act contained shall be construed to prevent the 
Unites States from asserting its right to be reimbursed by the Creek Nation in any 
future settlements therewith the further sum of $106,799, 68 expended by the United 
States ont of the Creek orphan fund for the support of loyal Creek refugees ; " and 
the House agree to the same. 

JAS. H. SLATER, 

H. L. DAWES, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
N. C. DEERING, 


OLIN WELLBORN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. COKE. As one of the committee of conference appointed on 
behalf of the Senate, I did not concur in the report just read, and it 
is necessary that I make a statement in order that the points of dif- 
ference between myself and the majority of the committee may be 

resented. 

The bill is a bill to reimburse the Creek orphan fund to the follow- 
ing amounts: 

1. By value of certain depreciated bonds purchased in contravention of law, 
with money belonging to said fund, as follows: Tennessee bonds, $20,000; Vir- 
ginia, $3,500, $9,000, and $41,800—$74,300. 

2. By the sum of $68,956.29, taken without authority of law from said fund and 
applied to the general p of the Creek Nation. 

„ By the sum of $106,799.68, taken without authority of law from said fund and 
applied to the support of loyal refugees of the Creek Nation. 


These sums aggregate $251,055.97. The purpose of this bill is to 
restore that amount to the Creek orphan fund. Of this amount 8106, 
799.68 was applied by the Government during the war to the support 
of the loyal Creek refugees. The Senate bill provided that while the 
Government of the United States would restore the full sum of 
$251,055.97, yet $106,799.68 of that aggregate having been applied by 
the Government to the support of loyal Creek refugees during the 
war, it should be charged against the Creek Nation and recouped 
from funds now or hereafter in the possession of the Government 
belonging to the Creek Nation. The House did not concur in the 
provision providing that the Government should be reimbursed by 
the Creek Nation. The majority of the conference committee yielded 
to the House amendment, aud have made this report. I donot concur 
in the report upon that point. The point was very much discussed 
in the Senate for some five or six days, and the provision was put in 
the Senate bill upon the maturest consideration; and after the whole 
subject was thoroughly understood by the Senate and as representing 
the majority vote of the Senate, I did not feel at liberty to yield the 
point which had been so maturely considered and determined in the 
Senate. Besides, Mr. President, I voted with the majority of the 
Senate, and my convictions are that the provision of the Senate bill 
which has been yielded by the conference committee on this subject 
was a correct one. 

During the war the Creek Nation divided nearly equally, one-half 
going with the confederate States and the other half with the Union. 

he Union people of the Creek Nation are the loyal refugees referred 
to. They were accompanied into the Union lines by their chiefs. 
They were the sole representatives of fhat nation within the Union 
lines, and the Government found it necessary to take care of them. 
At that time and under these circumstances the Government used 
the Creek orphan fund, which it now restores in this bill, for that 
purpose; but having taken care of these sole representatives of the 
Creek Nation during the war to be found within the Union lines, the 
United States claims the right now, as it claimed then, to use funds 
pelonging to theCreek Nation forthatp . Haviogreimbursed 
the Creek orphan fund in this bill the full amount taken from that 
fund for that purpose, the Senate bill claimed that the Government 
should be reimbursed this money paid for the support of the loyal 
Creeks during the war by the Creek Nation. I think it is right. 
We must judge of this transaction by the cireumstances surround- 
ing it at the time the Government took this action. At that time 
one-half of the Creek Nation was in arms against the Government ; 
the other half was loyal. This loyal half of the Creek Nation, for 
whose support the Government expended $106,000, was in legal effect 
at that time and under the circumstances the Creek Nation. The 
Government had the right, as it had the power, to deal with them as 
the Creek Nation, and to advance money needed by them and hold 
the Creek Nation responsible. As a legal proposition this cannot be 
questioned. It was so regarded at the time when the money was 
advanced. If it was right then it is right now; and while it is 
poper that the Government should restore to the Creek orphan 

und the money that it used for that purpose, it is equally proper 
that the Government should be reimbursed by the Creek Nation 
this same amount of money. I hope the report of the majority will 
not be concurred in. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I voted against taking up this con- 
ference report, though I had signed it, because of lack of time, and 
therefore I will endeavor to be as brief as ible now that it is up, 
and will simply content myself with stating the differences between 
the two Houses and the principle upon which the conference com- 
mittee came to the conclusion they have arrived at in their report. 

Both Houses have agreed, perhaps without a dissenting voice, 
that the Creek orphan fund should be reimbursed for moneys im- 

roperly used by the United States. Even the Senator from Texas, 

Mr. CoKE,] who was unable to agree with this report, has stated 
that it is proper that the Creek orphan fund should be reimbursed 
the amount thus expended for other purposes, and that, I understand, 
every one agrees to. That was the purpose of the bill. The purpose 
of the bill was to reimburse and make whole a trust fund. But a 
majority of the Senate were of opinion that of the moneys that were 
thus wrongfully taken from the Creek orphan fund the $106,000, or 
about that, which had been expended by the United States for what 
were called loyal refugees of the Creek Nation during the war 
should be reimbursed by the Creek Nation to the United States; not 
that the Creek Nation should reimburse this fand, but should re- 
imburse the United States for this sum; and therefore the Senate, by 
a small majority, added to this bill, the purpose of which was to re- 
imburse a trust fund, a provision that such amount of the reimburse- 
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ment as had been paid for loyal refugees should be charged over to | interest on suins that have already been paid. It provides for the 


the Creek Nation, 

It unfortunately so happened, probably by an oversight, that a 
majority of the conferees on the part of the Senate did not represent 
this amendment, two out of the three having voted against it. This 
being the most important amendment, perhaps strictly according to 
parliamentary law there should have been a majority on the com- 
mittee composed of Senators favoring the amendment. However, 
the conferees on the part of the House and of the Senate came to this 
conclusion—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if it is not a remarkable instance of two conferees of the 
three being opposed to the amendment of the Senate which the Sen- 
ate gg series them to sustain? 

Mr. DAWES. I do not know how the conferees came to be ap- 
pointed. I knew nothing of it myself. The conferees on the part 
of the House and of the Senate came to this conclusion: that as both 
bodies were agreed that the Creek orphan fund should be reimbursed, 
and as one of the bodies by a small majority had put upon the bill 
an amendment that a certain portion of the money reimbursed should 
be charged to the Creek Nation, it would be a fair arrangement to 
reimburse the fund, as everybody agrees should be done, and then 
to say that nothing in this bill should be construed as interfering at 
all with the right of the Secretary of the Interior to charge it to the 
Creek Nation, if on examination of their accounts in his judgment 
it should be proper so to do. 

I know the anxiety of those who feel that it ought to be done to 
secure it by a positive law; but they forget that the Creek Nation 
are not heard in this proceeding, that this is to be an enactment in 
which the Creek Nation are not heard, charging over to them a sum 
which we admit by the votes of both Houses we had no business to 
take from the trust fund. We charge it over to them without their 
having an opportunity to be heard. i 

There are open accounts to-day between the Creek Nation and the 
United States, accounts about which they are negotiating, and we 
have their fund in our hands. If they ought to reimburse the United 
States for this amount it is in our power to charge it to them, andif 
by an enactment in which they have no part we charge upon them 
$106,000 which we used to take care of loyal refugees, we estop them 
from being heard and we may do them a positive wrong. This is the 
basis upon which the conference report is made. It does not preclude 
what the rovision of the Senate bill requires. It expressly sets 
forth that it shall not, but that if in the adjustment of the open ac- 
counts between that nation and the United States it shall hereafter 
be found by the agers J officers that this sum ought to be charged 
to them it may be charged to them; but the conferees thought that 
to enact it by a positive law upon a bill the purpose of which was to 
reimburse a trust fund was not wise, and that the Senate would so 
consider if they came to look at the equity and justice of the case, 
These are the reasons for the conference report. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I felt some hesitation about call- 
ing the attention of the Senate to the fact that the conference com- 
mittee was made up in violation of the parliamentary usage, because 
I have no doubt it was done by inadvertence, but as a matter of 
course it is rather a novel thing todo. The only difference between 
the House and the Senate was whether this money, a portion of it 

Mr. SLATER. I would like to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that there was another amendment as offensive to some of the 
Senate as this was, the author of which was the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Dawes, ] and which has also been a subject of con- 
ference. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The only material controversy between the two 
Houses was whether this money was to be charged to the Creek Na- 
tion or whether it was to be paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States without being so charged. That was the contest in which I 

articipated ; and the Senate by a majority, J do not remember how 
arge, decided that it insisted upon that charge; and twoof thecon- 
ferees that we sent to represent usin the contest with the House had 
voted against the view of the Senate. I have no doubt sucha thing 
might happen by inadvertence, but at the same time it is a reason 
why the Senate should reconsider the matter and at least be fairly 
represented before the conference. 
object to this conference report in toto. In the first place, the 
manner in which they get out of this controversy, it seems to me, is 
simply ridiculous, to use no stronger term. The report abandons the 
amendment which required this fund to be charged to the Creek In- 
dians, and this is the novel outcome of it: 

But nothing in thisact contained shall be construed to prevent the United States 
from asserting its right to be reimbursed by the Creek Nation in any future settle- 
ments therewith, the further sum of $106,799.68 expended by the United States out 
of the Creek orphan fund for the support of loyal Creek refugees, 


As a matter of course the conferees could not surrender the claim 
of the United States; nor is this such a proposition, as the Senator 
from Massachusetts says; it is not an authority to the Secretary of 
the Interior to present the claim to the Creek Nation and to insist 
on their paying it. It simply says that nothing in this act shall be 
construed to prevent the United States from asserting its right here- 
after against the Creek Nation. As a matter of course that could 


not be done in any event; so that this is merely of no consequence. 
Not only that, this bill as it now stands retains the payment of 


payment of $247,000 with 5 per cent. interest on $176,000 from April 
6, 1872. Why that particular date is fixed I do not know. The 
money was paid long before that; the money was paid during the 
war atatime when the Creek Nation had forfeited all its rights against 
the United States by common consent, and had no rights whatever. 
These treaties were abrogated, null, and void. The loyal portion of 
this tribe had gone into Kansas; and then by act of Congress we 
paid them a portion of the money and directed it to be charged to 
the Creek Nation, and the treaty that was made at the end of the 
war recognized the validity of those payments. The sections were 
read before; I have not got them now; but that was the effect of 
these treaties recognizing the validity of the payments. Now, we 
propose to pay them not only principal but interest. 

Mr SLATER. We pay interest from the time of the adjudication 
when it was ascertained in the Department that this amount was 
due the fund from that date. That is, the date specitied in the bill. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Suppose we do. We pay interest to no one else, 
not even to wounded soldiers. 

Mr. DAWES. We had a fund in our hands which we bound our- 
selves to pay interest on, and we paid it out tosomebody else. Now, 
we reimburse the principal, and the Senator from Ohio thinks it is 
strange that that carries interest. 

Mr.SHERMAN. We paid that money to the Creek Indians, to the 
persons with whom we treated, to the persons named in the treaty, 
during the war when their rights—— 

Mr. SLATER. The Government had no more right to pay it to 
them than to pay it to me. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is the very point in dispute; and the fact 
that these two Senators, whose opinions are so diverse and opposite 
to the opinions of the Senate, should have represented the Senate in 
this controversy is an extraordinary thing. Iam bound tosay that, 
thongh I know the Senators are perfectly honest about this. The 
Creek Indians forfeited their rights; they had no claim against the 
United States in 1862. We paid this money over for the support of 
the loyal Indians; some of thein probably were the very orphans em- 
braced in this bill. We paid them the money in the midst of the 
war; and atthe end of the war, when we revived the treaties to some 
extent, these payments were in substance recognized, as I showed 
in the debate before; and now, upon a statement made by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, not an adjudication in a formal way, it is pro- 
posed to pay them not only the principal sum but the interest. It 
seems to me there is no hurry about this matter. 

There is another clause in the bill, as now arranged, that I think 
indicates pretty much the reason why it is so strongly pressed upon 
us. There is a provision that it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Interior— 


To see that said moneys are deposited in the Treasury,‘as now provided by 
law, for Indian trust funds, and the interest thereon only shall be paid to the 
actual beneficiaries under said law, the orphans and their heirs, to the exclusion 
of all claims by attorneys for fees. 


That is all fair enough; it is to go to the Indians; but there is this 
remarkable exception: 


reep such reasonable attorneys’ fees as shall be approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior after the passage of this act. 


So that practically we are paying to claim agents, who are repre- 
sented here as attorneys, not only the principal of a sum that we 
have already paid but interest on that sum. I think that is an 
extraordinary claim. If we are going to revive claims of this 
character there is no end of them. Here the amount involved is 
$400,000, the item of $176,000 with interest at 5 per cent. from a 
certain date alone making about $300,000. 

It seems to me that this report ought to be recommitted to another 
conference, merely because the Senate as yet has not been repre- 
sented before the House conferees by gentlemen in favor of the Sen- 
ate proposition, and, for another reason, because the conference report 
coes ae fairly represent the deliberate judgment of the Senate after 

ong debate. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I would add as a further reason that the Senate 
conferee who did represent the views of the majority of the Senate 
disagreed to this report, refused to concur in it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What motion does the Senator from Ohio make? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I am opposed to the report. I would move that 
we further insist on our amendments and appoint another commit- 
tee of conference; but the usual way is first to disagree to the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first question is on the adop- 
tion of the report. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the report is not adopted, then as a matter of 
course the next motion will be that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House and appoint another committee of con- 
ference. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the re 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the report. 

Mr. SLATER. Mr. President, I regret that the opposition to this 
conference report has taken the turn that it has, nt: i regret farther 
that Senators should fail to look at the fact that the disagreement of 
the House with the Senate bill was upon more than one amendment, 
and it would be unreasonable that the conference committee should 
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be made with a view only to having a majority of that committee 
composed of the friends of one amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What were the other amendments? 

Mr. SLATER. The other amendment was quite as important as 
that and was in relation to whether the fund should now be paid out 
and closed up, the amendment offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Dawks.] The original bill was amended so that in- 
stead of being paid out it should be turned into the Treasury and 
bear interest. The House di to that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But I do not think that figures in the contro- 
versy at all. 

Mr. SLATER. It certainly did figure very largely, solargely that 
I asked the Senate to non-concur with my colleague on the com- 
mittee in that amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no recollection about that. 

Mr. SLATER. I have avery distinct recollection about it, and 
the Senator is certainly very forgetful of the debates in this case 
when he gets up on the floor and makes such statements. It would 
seem unfair that we must give up all the amendments of the Senate 
except one in which the Senator from Ohio is interested. Then his 
side is to be represented and the other side not represented. 

The Senator started out in his statement by saying that the sug- 
gestion at the close of the bill whereby notice, for t is all that 
can be said of it, is served on the Creek Nation that hereafter noth- 
ing shall be inferred from this bill to prevent the United States from 
making claim for reclamation of the $106,000 in future settlements, 
was 5 If there is 9 ridiculous about that, the 
Senator from Ohio is the author of it, for the amendment was framed 
with a view to a statement made by him in the discussion that I 
shall call the attention of the Senate to. In the debate on the bill 
the Senator said: 


Sir, but for that stipulation the Indian treaties would not have been revived in 
1866. The revival of those treaties was sev contested in the Senate of the 
United States because they were not more d te in . 
ment of which was reviv: In consequence of that revival a claim of 51. 900, 000 ls 
now pending in the Interior Department for money alleged to be due to the Creek 
Indians growing out of that treaty. 


That is true; there is such a claim, and undoubtedly a large part 
of it is due to these Indians, but it is to be adjusted hereafter. The 
Senator continued : 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN] will offer an amendment that will 
present the question whether the $176,000 ought not to be made an offset against 
any allowance that may h be made to the Indians or any stipula- 
tion growing ont of the treaty of 1866. That t certainly ought to be 
adopted when it is offered. 


When the amendment of the Senator from Minnesota came it did 
not meet this point precisely ; but the amendment by the 
conference report does meet the proposition of the Senator from Ohio 
precisely, and serves notice on the Creek Nation that hereafter when 
this other matter is to be adjusted they may anticipate that this 
claim for $106,000 will be presented for reclamation, and there, sir, 

may properly be presented, 

Any inference from the bill now erg: is negatived in favor of 
the supposition to have the matter closed np e Senate bill pro- 

simply a conversion of an individual fund of individual mem- 
rs of the Creek tribe, not the tribe itself, to some certain individ- 
uals under the name and denomination of the Creek orphans, Itis 
not proper and is not necessary to bring in the adjustment of the 
tribe when the tribe are not here, and as there are other matters 
pending between the tribe and the United States it is entirely poper 
that this matter should be remitted to that tribe. I donot think it 
is necessary to dwell further upon it, and I am willing to vote. 
Mr. DAWES. One moment before the vote is taken. I desire to 
ut it on record that the proposition of the Senator from Ohio is, that, 
ving previous to 1872 perverted to other uses a trust fund we were 
bound to pay 5 per cent. on, he complains that now, having perverted 
it ourselves, we are required not only to refund the principal, but to 
ay that interest; so that the proposition is to get clear of the interest 
ty stealing the fund. That is the proposition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator says I go upon that supposition, 
I deny it. 

Mr. DAWES. I know the Senator denies that, but that is the fair 
construction. I do not mean to say that the Senator would put his 
own motion into that iy Ves Ishould not have got up if he had 

ut it into plain English himself. Here is a trust fund that both 

ouses declare was a trust fund upon which we were bound to pay 
5 percent.interest. Both Houses have declared that previous to 1872 
the United States took so much of it and paid it elsewhere, and both 
Houses say that that should be restored. The bill says that alon 
with it should come the 5 per cent. we were bound to pay on it, aei 
the Senator saya that we never did such a thing as that. Idesireto 
say no more. I record my name on this side, that when Iam caught 
perverting a trust put in my hands I will not whine about paying 
the interest on that trust. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I want to say a few words before the 
report is voted on. There seems again to be a misapprehension here 
as to whether the Creek Nation is due anything to the United 
States Government. This was a trust fund that the United States 
was bound to protect; the President of the United States was the 
trustee; and the fund was misapplied, and the trustee, the United 
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PE represented by the President, was liable to make good the 


That question, as I understand it, the Senate has adjudicated. We 
determined by a majority when we passed the bill that the fund 
ought to be paio back to the Creek orphans, but we coupled with it 
a provision that $106,000 of it when paid to the Creek orphans should 
be charged back to the Creek Nation; and that is the main pointin 
controversy. Charged back, why? Because it is alleged that the 
Creek Nation was in rebellion, and that this amount of $106,000 was 
taken from the fund belonging to the Creek orphans and used to 
pay loyal refugees of the Creek Nation who were in Kansas. 

The then governor of Kansas, Governor Crawford, was in the city 
here a short time ago, if he is not here now, and a very intelligent 
3 who conversed with him told me that the governor said 

t while we were feeding these loyal Creeks who were refugees in 
Kansas, there were other Indians of other tribes, and other tramps, who 
went tolive with them and who were fed with them; that a large part 
of this fund was expended not on loyal Creeks but on a motley mob 
who were gathered there, they being among the number; and that 
it was proven to him, then governor, that a large part of all the beef 
that was fed to them were the cattle of the Creek Nation that were 
driven there to be fed to them. They were supported, in other 
words, upon their own meat; their own cattle were used to feed 
them. Other Indians of other tribes were fed there at the same time; 
and then the whole amount of $106,000, much of which dishonest 
agents may have pee in their pockets, was charged B the 
Creek orphan fund. The Senate said, the Creek orphans must be 
paid, but we will charge that amount to the Creek Nation. 

If you turn to the treaty of 1866 it appears that there was then a 
settlement made by the Creek Nation with the United States for its 

articipation in the rebellion. There was, as the letter from the 
dian Commissioner now lying on the table shows, $200,000 of the 
annuities due to the Creek Nation taken by the United States and 
applied to the purposes of the United States on account of the con- 
duct of the Creek Nation in rebellion, and $100,000 more that he re- 
fers to taken on account of this feeding of the loyal refugees. That 
was taken in full settlement of the account between the United 
States and the Creek Nation growing out of the rebellion. 
To sum it up, the cattle of the Creek Nation were taken and used 
t degree to feed the refugees in Kansas. Only part of those 
ugees were loyal Creeks; many of them belonged to other tribes, 
and some white men were there who were not of the tribes and yet 
were supported with them. Then $100,000 is charged up on account 
of that fact to the Creek orphan fund. We say that cannot be done. 

The Senate has decided that question in the passage of the bill, 
but we say by the Senate’s amendment in reference to that matter 
that the $106,000 that was used in the way [have spoken of shall be 


in 
re 


charged back to the Creek Nation. That is not right. Cha back 
way Charged backon account of the rebellion of the Creek Nation 
and its Yet in a treaty after the war 


disloyalty during the war. 
was over it paid $100,000 out of its fund and $200, out of its an- 
nuities in settlement of that matter, and it is agreed in that treaty 
that it is to stand settled and they arə to make no further claims on 
account of these annuities, and the Government takes it in settle- 
ment. Yet we pro now to charge back this $106,000 as an addi- . 
tional sum to the Creek Nation. ‘There is no principle of justice, 
2 common sense, or reason upon which it can be done. 
think the committee of conference has gone a long way when it 
has even left that question open by this report for any future adju- 
dication or adjustment. It has been already adjusted. We have de- 
cided that we owe the fund to the Creek orphans. The Creek Nation 
has settled for its participation in rebellion, and there is nothing due 
to the United States from the Creek Nation. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the report of the committee of conference. 
ae was concurred in; there being on a division—ayes 29, 
noes 10. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the bill (H. R. No. 6244) making appro- 
3 for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 

overnment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other 


pepe. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. No. 6616) making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other 
purposes; that it farther insisted on its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to said bill numbered 35 and 36; that it asked 
a further conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. GEORGE M. ROBESON of 
New Jersey, Mr. J. H. KETCHAM of New York, and Mr. J. D. C. ATKINS 
of Tennessee, the conferees on the part of the House. 

The message farther announced that the House had passed the bill 
(8. No. 97) to authorize the settlement of the accounts of Acting 
Assistant Paymaster Edward K. Winship, United States Navy. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill 
(H. R. No. 2299) relinquishing the title which still remains in the 
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United States to all lots or porone of ground which lie within the 


limits of the present city of Burlington, State of Iowa, to the said 
city of Burlington; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


Mr. MORRILL. I insist on the regular order. 

The Senate resumed, as in Comittee of the Whole, the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation, the 
pending question being on the amendment proposed by Mr. Harris 
to strike ont section 4, and in lien thereof to insert: 


That all taxes and customs duties imposed by laws now in force for the collec- 
tion of duties on imports from foreign countries shall be subject to a discount of 
10 per cent. after the 1st day of January, 1883, and to a discount of an additional 
10 per cent. after the 1st day of January, 1884. 


Mr. MORRILL. Lask for the yeas and nays on the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. HARRIS. ] 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, yesterday, when I had the honor to 
address the Senate, I was mild. somewhat as to the dates of certain 
amendments that were offered, not having the records before me at the 
time. Isaid the first amendment looking to thereduction of tariff tax- 
ation was offered by the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB, ] and I said 
it was on the 7th day of July, the day after the bill was reported. 
That statement was correct, but not absolutely so; it was the first 
amendment offered after the bill was reported ; but when my atten- 
tion was called to the fact that I had offered an amendment looking 
to a reduction of tariff taxation on Bessemer steel before that time 
it occurred to me that it was so, and I so admitted. It turns out 
that I did offer such an amendment on the 28th of June, and yet my 
first statement was correct, because the first amendment offered 
looking to a reduction of tariff taxation was offered by the Senator 
from Kansas when the bill was first referred. I have the Recorp 
now of June 29, 1882, containing the proceedings of June 28. It 
reads thus on page 33: 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce the internal-revenue taxation was read twice 

by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


On the same day, page 37, the following occurred: 


Mr. PLUMB. I offer an amendment to the internal-revenue bill, and move its ref. 
erence to the Committee on Finance and that it be printed. 
Mr. Breck. Let the amendment be read. I desire to know what it is. 
The Acting Secretary read the proposed amendment, as follows: 
“That the imposition of an increase of 25 per cent. upon the im duty on the 
roducts of cane soprani by section 3 of the act of March 3, 1875, being chapter 
127 of the statutes of 1875, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and the duty on 
the products of cane imported into the United States after the passage of this act 
be restored to the rate prevailing before the passage of said last-mentioned act.“ 
Mr. PLUMB. That is intended, I will say to the Senator from Kentucky, to re- 


1 the 25 cent. import auty im on sugar by the law of 1875 and restore 
t to the duty that prevailed before o pansaga ot tact. 
T ton ent was referred to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 


= Mr. Beck. Ishould like to offer an amendment to the same bill. I did not know 
amendments to it were being offered now. Let it be referred to the Committee on 
Finance after being read. 

The 1 tempore. The amendment of the Senator from Kentucky to 
the revenus bill be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

That from and after the passage of this act the tariff duty of $28 per ton on 
Bessemer-steel rails shall be reduced to $14 per ton.” 

The amendment was referred to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 


So I was strictly accurate as to the fact, but not quite accurate as 
to the date of the first introduction. When the bill was reported 
from the committee the Senator from Kansas, on the 7th of July, be- 
fore any other amendment was offered looking to tariff taxation, 
there being nothing on that subject in the bill, offered in the Senate 
his amendment relative to the sugar tariff, and I, either that day or 
the next—I have not looked that up—laid before the Senate the 
amendment I had offered for the reduction of the duty on Bessemer- 
steel rails. I did not expect the debate to come up yesterday, or the 
Senator from Ohio to put the aeons that he did, and not having 
the date before me I was a little confused. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I beg pardon of the Senator; it was the Senator 
from Vermont, [Mr. MORRILL.] I said nothing about the date of 
the amendment, for I did not remember about the date. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont made the statement, 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Vermont happened to find the 
amendment that I had offered to the bill, but he did not see the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas, which was on the same 
page of the RECORD and only a few lines above mine. Of course it 
e his observation, although it was three times as long and 
much more prominent than the one I offered when he challenged the 
accuracy of my statement. A : 

I was criticised quite sharply on yesterday, too, by divers gentle- 
men, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] anong others. 
He seemed to congratulate the country on the fact that he could 
make much political capital by opposing anything that I 33 
and when any blunder was about to be made by his party he insis 
that I always relieved them by doing some very foolish thing, or 
offering some very unreasonable proposition. Perhaps he may make 
votes in Massachusetts, but I doubt whether he will in other sections 
of the country. I desire now, since I am on the floor, to say a few 


words relative to his position. The Senator from Massachusetts yes- 
terday used these words: 


Mr. President, there never came out of a lunatic asylum a proposition so mon- 
ae indefensible, so destructive as that which is pro by this party, 
eq 


le. 
ee look at the absurdity of their position in another point of view. There are 


reduction, every item of dutiable articles. Such a bill they pro to send down 
to the House of Representatives on the Ist of r erea bout. after the two 
or three weeks of 9 which it will require shall be over in the Senate. 


That is all I care to read from his speech. As I said yesterday, we 
are obliged to wait until revenue bills come to us from the House of 
Representatives. The Senate has no constitutional power to origi- 
nate tax bills; it has no power to consider anything in regard to 
taxation till some measure comes from the House, and if we part 
with this bill now without making the proper reductions of tariff 
duties, reducing such as onght to be reduced, the Senate is not only 
powerless for the remainder of this session but powerless for the re- 
mainder of this Congress, unless we take the desperate chance of the 
House the next short session sending us another bill. Therefore, I 
insist if the Senate proposes to do anything to give relief to the 

eople, or to consider any legislation in regard to tariff taxation, it 
is compelled to act now or abandon its power to act at all. It is for 
that reason, having the bill before us and knowing as well as I know 
anything that no other tax bill will ever come to us, I am seeking 
to make proper amendments to the bill now under consideration. 

Complaint was made yesterday by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and others relative to the character of amendments that we 
are proposing. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] insists 
that the reduction of 10 per cent. now and the proposed reduction 
of 10 per cent. in a year from now is a monstrous proposition, and 
that we are by making it seeking to deprive the country of the ben- 
efit of the reduction of twenty or thirty million dollars that the 
little House bill proposed. I have looked with some care, and I find 
that the proportion of bankers and of bank capital in the New Eng- 
land States as compared with the t States of the Southwest is 
nearly as five to one, and the relief is nearly as five to one to those 
individual men, and I have no doubt that to the patent-medicine 
men it is five or ten to one. The only relief that is given is to those 
individuals, and is in the interest of a section, and not of the whole 
country. 

I have looked again at the bill which was brought before the 
Senate By the committee or the caucus, I care not which—and I do 
not speak of the caucus with the contempt which Republican Sen- 
ators used to speak of the Democratic caucus when we had power 
in this Chamber. I read their speeches on that subject over some 
days ago, and threw them aside again as useless and worthless, the 
speeches made by the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS, I the 
then Senator from New York, Mr. Conkling, and other distinguished 
Senators on the other side, in which they spoke of the caucus as 
being an unknown thing in the Republican party. It was called by 
the then Senator from New York, an ecumenical council, and it was 
said we were not free to vote as we pleased because caucus dictation 
had ordered us to vote ina particular way. We never went half the 
length that the 5 caucus did the other day, which ordered 
the Committee on Finance to bring in the amendments it did; but 
3 say for that caucus that it did a very decent and a very sensi- 

e thing. 

Among other things it took up the Plumb amendment, as I said 
yesterday, adding, to ee the Senator from Ohio, the polariscope to 
it, which however did not meet with much favor in the Senate. It 
took up the McKinley bill from the House of Representatives, which 
was reported there on the 16th day of January. That bill sought to 
impose additional duties on cotton: ties, raising the tax on them from 
35 to say 70 per cent., and added additional duties upon steel blooms 
and other articles, raising them from 30 per cent. to about 75 per 
cent. When the caucus got hold of the McKinley billand made it a 
part of theiramendments to the bill before us, Senators will observe 
that both the caucus and the Senate Finance Committee adopted all 
that part of the McKinley bill which increases the duty upon cotton- 
ties from 35 to 70 per cent. ad valorem and added to the taxes of the 
Southern people about $680,000, under the pretense of giving relief, 
but left off all that portion of the McKinley bill which raised the 
tariff taxation on steel blooms and steel rods from 30 per cent. to 70 
or 75 per cent. That was done for what I suppose were very satis- 
factory reasons to that party, and I propose to show how unworthy 
they are of support in this body. 

The New York Herald of this morning contains an article which 
I believe has a great deal of truth in it. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts perhaps can tell how much if anything there is in it that is 
not true. It was written by a very intelligent man, one well advised 
as to the facts. I will read it: 


SPURIOUS TAX REDUCTION—HOW SENATOR HOAR LOOKS OUT FOR FAVORED COX- 
STITUENTS. 


The Senate took up to-day once more the bill which pretends to reduce taxes, 
but which, in fact, has been so manipulated that it makes very trifling reductions 
in some taxes while it shrewdly and needlessly raises the duties on other articles. 
The ute to-day in the Senate was mainly concerning which party was to blame 
for the failure of this sham bill. 
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and surrender- 
ing $3,000,000 of revenue. Itis be eek aoe who have looked into it 
that the revenue thus surrendered would go in 
ufacturers. Butas Senator Hoar attacks . 


pany, whose t wire works are at Worcester, where Mr. Hoar lives, and for 
whose interests, as is well known to members of both Houses, he has always sed- 
ulously cared. Although this company makes every kind of wire-work its chief 


used by the company in the manufacture o 
these articles is steel-wire rods, which, as the law now stands, are subject toa 
duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem 


The M y bill, which is the basis of the Senate's amendment to the House 
revenue bill, to raise the duty on steel-wire rods to 23 cents a pound, 
which would ut 120 per cent., instead of 30 as now. It is also 


pro; to 
raise the duty on cotton and hay bands. When this McKinley propestion ap- 
peared in the Senate in the form of an amendment to the revenue it is a sug- 
ee fact that the duty on bands was raised while the duty on wire rods was 
eft unchanged at 30 per cent. Thus it will be seen that Mr. Hoar’s favorite con- 
stituents the benefit of an increased duty on their product, while their raw 


material is still procurable by them at a rate which is utterly unprotective. The 
interests of the 


ashburn Moen Company, Mr. Hoar’s constituents, were thus 
guarded at both ends. 

The enormous value of this little attention to their interests will be seen when 
it is known that the Washburn & Moen Company will produce this year at least 
40,000 tons of barbed fence-wire, and that the whole consumption is estimated at 
at least 60,000 tons, on all which, as owners of the patent, they get a royalty of 
$12.50 per ton, in addition to the enormous profits incident to getting their raw ma- 
terial at 30 per cent. duty and selling it in the form of wire protected by a 75 
ceut. duty. This is the price which the farmers of the country are paying to 5 
Hoanr's constituents, and this explains why even the proposition toreduce the tariff 
all only 10 per cent. was so stoutly resisted by Mr. Hoar, because it would 
only reduce the raw material which this ey buys 3 ag? cent., while it would 
take 7} per cent. off the finished product which they sell to the farmers. 


Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator explain as he goes along how a re- 
duction of 10 per cent. would only reduce the raw material 3 per 


cent. ? 

Mr. BECK. It will reduce the duty on iron rods, which is now 30 

r cent., only 3, whereas it reduces the duty on barbed wire, which 
18 75 cent., 74 or 9 per cent. The statement is absolutely true, 
and this statement, let me tell the Senator, when he comes to ana- 
lyze it, had better be yay carefully looked into before it is contra- 
dicted. The Herald article continues: 

This is another case, like that of the Bessemer-steel works, where the profits 


to the capitalists are made by a cunning arrangement of the tariff so great that 
they Bos 0 the whole pany By earned by the workmen engaged in it. 


Other remarks are made, but I do not care to read further. I do 
not know that the Senator from Massachusetts, in his great desire to 
relieve from taxation, had pe gaat to do with so arranging the 
McKinley bill as to produce this result, but the fact remains that the 
McKinley bill, which sought to impose a tax upon all these different 
classes and increase them up to 70, 75, or 100 per cent., when it came 
to the Senate and got into caucus was put in a shape that did so 
arrange it as to tax the Southern man who has to use the cotton-tie 
on his cotton-bale from $700,000 to $800,000 more than he has to pay 
now, and left the steel rods, the material out of which the barbed 
fence-wire is made, which all of the men in the West have to use, 
down to 30 per cent., leaving the Washburn and Moen Company, with 
their wire at the lowest rate, and keeping up that tariff of 45 per 
cent. oe the finished barbed wire the farmer has to buy. 

Mr. VEST. Besides paying a royalty. 

Mr. BECK. And then they pay twelve and a half dollars a ton 
royalty because of the patent held by these gentlemen. The diffi- 
culty we have all along the line is the same as with the Bessemer- 
steel men, who are protected by an English patent, and now I un- 
derstand they have some adjuncts and English patents to continue 
their monopoly by patens besides a tariff protection of over 100 per 
cent., which is simply robbery, and comes out of the pockets of every 
man who takes his wheat or corn or products to market, or who 
travels over the railroads of the country—making, as I have proved 
before on this floor, the men of this country who have anything to 
ship or have occasion to travel to pay to the rai men, in order to 

ive to the men of the United States the same profit that the men in 
exico and the men in Canada had, at least 33 per cent. more than 
others ask, in order to enable the American railroad owner to realize 
the same profit which the Canadian and the Mexican owners of rail- 
roads do, use of the tariff on Bessemer steel; yet when we seek 
relief and expose this little pol bill we are e See 

Mr. HOAR. I wonder ifthe Senator from Kentucky would per- 
mit me to reply to one point right here in a word. 

Mr. BECK. I would rather finish what I am going to say, but I 
rarely decline to be interrupted. I would rather yield for a ques- 
tion, however. 

Mr. HOAR. I merely wanted to interpose a denial to what the 
Senator has said. I wish to say to the Senator from Kentucky that 
in regard to the Washburn and Moen Wire Manufacturing Company 
it is true that its owners are my near neighbors, my constituents, in 
the city where I dwell. Its great force of skilled laborers make up 


a very important part of the population of my State. I suppose more 


than twelve thousand 
f | derive their support 


ns, I mean the laborers and their families, 

J m this industry, and are very largely paid, 

having the pay of skilled laborers. I wish to say further that I 

should deem it, and do deem it, as a of my duty here to look ont 

carefully and properly as I may in all lawful and righteous ways for 

ae as for every other industry in Massachusetts, no more and no 
ess. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator has done that well. I agree to that. 

Mr. HOAR. In making the allusion which I made to the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] en as I said afterward, I had 
not a thought of imputing to that honorable Senator any other mo- 
tive than the natural motive which leads a man to look out for the 
constituency which send him here. I had not a thought of alluding 
to him when I rose. I made a general statement that I believed the 
provisions of this tax-reduction bill had the support of every Demo- 
erat, every Senator, substantially in the body. When I had made 
that general statement it crossed my mind that the Senator from 
Delaware disapproved of the reduction of the tax on matches, and 
I qualified it by saying except the Senator from Delaware, who 
thinks that his neighbor match-maker, &c., whatever I said; I do 
not remember the language. That was the way it came about. 

In regard to the article which the Senator from Kentucky has read 
I have not heard from any person connected with the Washburn an 
Moen Manufacturing Company this winter upon any tariff question 
whatever. I do not believe that any proposed reduction in the tariff 
which has been alluded to here in debate affects them in the least. 
The provision in the bill relates to ‘‘ manufactures, articles, vessels, 
and wares made from hoop, band, or scroll iron, or of which hoop, 
band, or scroll iron shall be the component material of chief value, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid the same duty or rate of 
duty as that imposed. on the hoop, band, or scroll iron from which 
they are made.” 8 

I am not very well informed of the details of any manufacturin 
industry, not so well as I wish I was; but I do not su tha 
they manufacture anything from hoop, band, or sero n. If 
they do it is unknown tome. I do not believe that the reduction 
of the tariff 10 per cent. all around would have the slightest effect 
on that institution. As the Senator has well said, they are pro- 
tected ee patents, very largely the result of the inventions of per- 
sons in their employ, some of them the inventions of Mr. Washburn, 
the original founder, although those have almost all expired I sup- 

ose by this time, and by the skill and capacity of the class of 

aborers that they have established; and they can defy foreign com- 
8 as I said before. While i su pose the entire abolition of 

uties would injure them very much, it never occurred to me to 
think of them, and does not now, in connection with any tariff 
proposition that I made this session. The whole thing is a pure 
piece of idle and ridiculous malice so far as it imputes any such 
motive to me, if I heard the article read correctly, as is imputed in 
the newspaper that the Senator read. 

Mr. BECK. Nobody charged that the Senator was written to by 
these gentlemen during the session or at any other time. Everybody 
assumes that he knows enough about the effect of the tariff. 

Mr. HOAR. My denial goes a great deal further than that. Isay 
not only that I have not n written to but I say that the matter 
never crossed my mind, and it does not now. I have not the slight- 
est belief that that institution is in any way interested in any pend- 
ing tariff proposition whatever, unless it should be to some general 
proposition to repeal altogether all duties 10 per cent. 

. BECK. I have no suggestion to make except that I believe 
every fact stated in that article relative to the effect of the duties 
upon that establishment in Worcester is substantially correct, leav- 
ing out the Senator altogether, who cuts a very small figure, asI do, 
in this great question. 

He seemed to think that it was an extremely important thing to 
show that two years ago I had made a great mistake on this floor in 
some speech, and he had been able to make political capital out of 
it. I might have told him of a very able speech he at one time made 
during the Belknap trial, out of which perhaps some capital was 
made on the other side. But all that is very trashy in discussing 
a question of this sort; the remarkable fact remains that under a 
bill to reduce taxation and to give relief only two industries, and 
those seriously affecting the men of the Southern States, mga and 
cotton-ties, could be found in all the list of tariff duties (except a little 
false pretense of reducing the duty from $28 to $20 a ton on mer 
steel, which was forced on them) on which tariff taxation could be 
reduced. When they had voluntarily thrown into the Senate a propo- 
sition for the reduction of tariff taxation it is very remarkable when 
the McKinley bill was before them and it had n long pending 
in the House, and its provisions were well understood, that they 
should strike everything else out of it except what injured the South. 
I have that bill before me, and I will it: 

Be it enacted, de., That hereafter on all iron or steel, and on all manufactures, 
wares, vessels, and articles of iron or steel, (repis steel rails, ) or of which such 
metals, or either of them, shall be the component part or material of chief value 
whether wholly or y manuf: there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid no less rate of duty than the duty or rate of duty im upon said goods, 
or any part or material of said goods, in any of the forms which it or they last 
5 prior to their passing into the form or article on which the duty is to be 


It is, I repeat, very remarkable that they should strike from that 
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bill all that it ee to except cotton- ties, and under the pretense 
of giving relief from taxation should double the cost of cotton- ties by 


raising the tax from 35 to 70 or 75 per cent., and strike out all else 
so as to relieve the Washburn and Moen Company, who are protected 
first by a patent that gives them a royalty of twelve dollars and a 
half a ton and by a 75 per cent. protective tariff on their product. It 
is a strange coincidence. Somebody knew about it in that caucus. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] may not be well ad- 
vised, but there were well-advised men in the Republican party that 
night when they concocted this scheme, arranged these items so 
skillfully, and brought the measure before the Senate. That was 
not an accident ; it did not happen that way. It was done fora pur- 
pose, and it was done to take all the money they could wrongfully 
or forcibly out of the pockets of these men in the South who are 
baling their cotton and have to bale it, and out of every man who 
puts a hoop-band on a beer-barrel or a pork-barrel or anything else, 
and instead of paying as now 35 per cent., making them pay 75 per 
cent. duty to a few men living in Massachusetts, ee, by pat- 
ents, claiming pay for royalty, and then making the Government of 
the United States coerce out of its citizens 75 per cent. more than 
the article is worth to enrich them at the common expense of all 
the farmers of the country, and when 71 per cent. of all that cotton 
has to be sent to Foreign markets to compete with the products of 
pauper labor—that I believe is the patriotic way of expressing 
it— 

Mr. DAWES. I should like for the Senator to be a little specific. 
Who are those gentlemen in Massachusetts who are benefited by 
hoop-iron ? 

Mr. BECK. Was not the Senator here a moment ago when I read 
the article from the Herald? I will send it to him. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not care about the Herald. 

Mr. BECK. I hope the Senator will read the article about the 
Washburn and Moen Company of Massachusetts. 

Mr. DAWES. What have they to do with hoop-iron in fencing? 

Mr. BECK. They have to do very largely with wire fence. 

Mr. DAWES. Oh, with wire fence; but the Senator spoke of hoop- 
iron. Because they make wire fence, the Senator thinks they are 
interested in hoop-iron. 

Mr. BECK. My impression is, though I do not know, because this 
article may not say so, that they are large manufacturers of hoop- 
iron. Still I am not sure. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator ought to know. The Senator seems 
not to know; and I would suggest to him that it would improve his 
speech considerably if he would be better informed about the sub- 
ject of which he is speaking. 

Mr. BECK. It seems the Senator from Massachusetts wants to 
come to the aid of his . Either one of those distinguished 
gentlemen can do enough scolding without backing each other. 

Mr. DAWES. All I ask of the Senator is to state the facts. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon; I have here the information that I be- 
lieve to be true. 

Mr. DAWES. What is it about? Is it about anybody in Massa- 
chusetts having anything to do with hoop-iron? 

Mr. BECK. It is this; I read again: 


Mr. Hoar’s principal constituent is the Washburn and Moen Manufacturin, 
Company, whose great wire works are at Worcester, where Mr. Hoar lives, an 
for whose interests, as is well known to members of both Houses, he has cat afb 
pcre ee cared, Although this company makes every kind of wire-work, {ts 
gani pro uct for the last two years has been barbed fence-wire and wire bands 
for baling cotton and hay. 


Is that true or not true? 

Mr. DAWES. It is not true. 

Mr. BECK. I undertake to say now, in the face of that denial, 
that it is true; and I expect to be able to furnish the proof. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not suppose the Senator means to state what 
is not so, and I do not intend to. I state it according to my infor- 
mation. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator’s information is not half as good as the 
information of the man who wrote this article. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator this question—— ~ 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator allow me to say that his informa- 
tion is precisely like that which he read from a newspaper the other 


day. 

Air. BECK. No, it is not, if the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator does not assume to communicate any- 
thing but what he reads from the New York Herald. 

Mr. BECK. I asserted in the beginning that the gentleman who 
wrote this article was a well-informed man, of the accuracy of whose 
statements I had no doubt. I know who wrote this article. I did 
not know who wrote the other article. No man who knows the 
writer of this article will pretend to assume that he says anything 
that he does not believe to be true; and therefore I believe it. 

Mr. DAWES. I will not take any issue with the Senator on that 

oint, any more than I would that he would state himself what he 
did not think was so. I do not think the Senator wonld do it; nor 
do I think the Senator would indorse anybody who would. 

Mr. BECK. Then why am I contradicted as toa statement of fact 
when the Senator does not know but what it istrue? I ask him this 
other question: do those gentlemen obtain a royalty for the patent 
of twelve dollars and a half per ton in addition to the 75 per cent. 


protective tariff on each ton of barbed wire they make? Do they 
or do they not? 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President 

Mr. BECK. Does the Senator know whether they do or not? 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator let me have the floor long enough 
to answer him? 

Mr. BECK. I want an answer to that question. 

Mr. DAWES. My colleague has stated the exact fact about the 
wire fence. 

Mr. BECK. No, he has not. He did not know. 

Mr. DAWES. So far as I know they are the exact facts. I will 
simply add that by means of their ingenuity and their enterprise 
they have furnished every farmer of the West and of the South with 
a material to make a fence of for one-third what they could other- 
wise have made their fence for; and the complaint is that by their 
enterprise and their ingenuity they have prospered in conferring a 
greater blessing upon the farmer on the prairie and in the South 

han any other men in the country. That is the complaint. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator has failed to answer whether it is true 
that they received a royalty of twelve dollars and a half a ton on their 
barbed wire for fences. He knows they have a protective duty of 
75 per cent. upon other rods. If they are furnishing these wires 
cheaper than the farmers of the West could get them anywhere else, 
Nebr should all the people of this country pay 75 cents to keep any- 

y else from competing with them ? 

Mr. DAWES. The duty npon wire has nothing to do with the cost 
of a wire fence. They own the patent because they made the patent, 
and it isjust as much theirs as the gentleman’s horse is his. There 
is no more right to say that they shall not set a price upon their own 
work than that the Senator from Kentucky shall not set a price upon 
his own horse. One is earned as mach by his industry as the other 
is. So far as they are concerned, you may take all the duty off you 
please of the wire; nobody else can make that barbed wire then, be- 
cause nobody else had ingenuity enough to invent that method. Does 
the Senator want to get it away from them without paying them forit? 

Mr. BECK. I hope somebody will move an amendment, on the 
suggestion of the Senator from husetts, to strike off the 75 per 
cent. duty on barbed wire for fencing in the West, and make it free, 
and allow those gentlemen to rely on their patent, and see what it 
is worth to them. 

Mr. DAWES. There is not any such thing in the tariff as barbed 


wire. 

Mr. BECK. Such au amendment I will endeavor to offer at the 
proper time. 

. DAWES. Nobody makes it abroad. 

Mr. BECK. I should like to hear the Senator advocate it when 
the proper time comes. 

Mr. HOAR. These people supply the South American market at 
the same price they do the American. Foreigners cannot compete 
with them. 

Mr. BECK. That is a good argument to show that the 75 percent. 
tariff upon barbed wire ought to be taken off, and that it ought to be 
a free article. 

Mr. DAWES. There is not any 75 per cent. on barbed wire. The 
Senator cannot find it except in the New York Herald. 

Mr. BECK. What is there? 

Mr.DAWES. There is not a penny, so faras I have ever heard of it. 

Mr. BECK. On steel wire, such as is used for fence, there is a duty 
of 2} cents a pound. 

Mr. DAWES. That is not what a barbed fence is made of. 

Mr. BECK. I believe the Senator from Massachusetts, who used 
to be chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, and was at one 
time well advised, in his zeal to aid hiscolleague has forgotten what 
little he ever did know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The hour has arrived at which the cattle bill 
was set aside to be taken up. Ido not want to interfere with m 
colleague, who is on the floor, and with the understanding that bi 
shall be taken up when he is through I willnot press it now. Still, 
I want that understanding. 

Mr. HOAR. That bill ons not displace the previous order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. HAWLEY in the chair.) Does the 
Chair understand that the hour of two o’clock was fixed by a vote 
of the Senate? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was fixed by a vote of the Senate yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the bill 
was ee until two o’clock to-day. 

Mr. HOAR. Which is a very different thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not want to interfere with my colleague, 
who is on the floor, 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator propose to let anybody reply to 
his colleague :? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will agree to an understanding that some Sen- 
a may reply to him, and then I shall be allowed to call up the 

ill. 


Mr. BECK. I hope my colleague will not seek to protect me bya 
a movement, as the Senator from Massachusetts does his col- 
eague. 
r. WILLIAMS. I suggest that the understanding be that after 
m Geta 4 concludes and somebody replies to him then the cattle 
bill shall be taken up. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, That will be, the Chair supposes, in 
the discretion of the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. I will now read the tariff on steel wire from Heyl's 
Digest : 

Steel not less then one-fourth inch in diameter, valued at 7 cents per pound or 
legs, (1038,) 23 esmis por 

The nn valued above 7 cents and not above 11 cents per pound, (1038,) 3 cents 

er pound. 
a The same valued above 11 cents per pound, (1038,) 3} cente per pound; and 

Steel less than one-fourth inch in diameter and not less than No. 16 wire gauge, 
(1039,) 24 cents per pound ; and less or finer than No. 16 wire geuge, (1089,) 3 centa 
per pound, 

This is the wire they make barbed wire from, as I understand. 
That is what Heyl's Digest gives as the tariff duty. 

But I have shown, I think, that this question has been brought 
before the Senate by gentlemen on the other side on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas, and next by the caucus order. 
These amendments as to wire and tiesare of a very remarkable char- 
acter, As a good deal has been said against our action in seeking 
to take off 10 per cent. now and 10 per cent. in a year from the Ist 
of January, I desire to read a few extracts from the speech of Mr. 
Banks, of Massachusetts, on the 7th of May, 1878, in the House of 
Representatives, then speaking for the manufacturers of New Eng- 
land as to what could have been properly done in regard to a hori- 
zontal reduction of this character. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. ee eee read the yeas 
and nays of the House of Representatives, showing that the reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. upon all those classes of articles in 1872 not only 
met with the assent of both the present Senators from Massachusetts, 
then members of the House but that it passed with only three dis- 
senting voices in the Senate of the United States, and when a con- 
ference committee was called on the di ment the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
represented the Republican party in the Senate, and the present 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. KELLEY, of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawes, ] then 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, represented the Re- 
publican party in the House, and it was then agreed to as a proper 
thing to do, and as the least that could be done. In 1878, when the 
Democratic party came into power in the House, and when it was 
believed that some earnest effort would be made to reduce taxation, 
Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts, a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, used this language: 

Therefore, sir, when I was placed by the honorable Speaker of the House upon 
the Committve on Ways and Means, and was notified by the chairman that we were 
to consider a bill for the reduction of the duties upon I said to the people 
whom I represent: It is better for you to consider the condition of the country, 
ascertain what is necessary for the full security and protection of the interests 
which you are en , and make a statement, if you please, to the committee of 
the House, setting forth what you think will be expedient, necessary, and just for 
the Government and yourselves.” Now, air, these gentlemen did not act npon this 
question as extremists, but as jndicious friends of American industry and the Goy- 
ernment which they serve and honor. These papers which I hold in my hand bear 
the ofticial signatures of the authorized representatives of one hundred and twelve 
manufacturing corporations and firms of New England, in which they themselves 
suggest and consent to reduction of duties upon an extended and complete list of 
9 of foreign manufacture which come actively and gr e Mar competition 
with the industeles in which they are engaged, rising from 10 to 20, 30, 40, and 50 
per cent. upon the present schedule of duties be suchimportations. More than 
a hundred and twelve corporations and firms of cotton and woolen manufacturers 
alone, of their own choice, and after repeated conferences, in which all the interests 
of the textile fabrics of this country were considered, high and low, made this prop- 
osition. They are not to be re, ed or condemned, therefore, as extremists, 
fanatics, or 5 u the subjoct of American manufacturing industry. 
‘They embrace represent the entire manufacturing interest of New England, 
where the manufacture of American cotton fabrics o ginated. 2 Z 

But if it is thought to be n to reduce duties or taxes, they are willin 
to take their ag N follow, and pion Se 
recommended the retention of the frume · work of the present tariff, and consent 
to and advised a reduction of duties affect the industry in which they are en- 
gaged from 10 to 50 per cent., leaving only one branch of their industries unchanged, 
and that one the most delicate, complicated, expensive, and novel of all their 


roducts. 
* w can the honorable gentleman from New York, [Mr. Wood,] the 
Committee on Ways and Means, state, as he stated in his speech 
the other day, that nobody op this bill except friends of the extreme doctrine 
of protection! As it was with the cotton manufacturers, so it is with the woolen 
manufacturers. They consented to and in a certain sense recommended, as of 
their own accord, a reduction of duties of from 23 to 25 per cent. And as regards 
that still more delicate and less firmly established branch of industry, the manu- 
facture of silk, for which the le of this country have . au in- 
dustry which has given wealth to the most 1 and richest states of the 
globe, this, too, came forward after anxious deliberation and made what the chair- 
man called a most liberal proposition in the way of reduction of duties with which 
they had been and are now protected by the overnment. 
* * * 


Mr. HOOKER. Will the 
asked a diminution of the tariff 

Mr. Baxks. Because their attention had been called to the subject. It was 
their duty to make known to Government what they desired. They found 
when they brought their representative men er from all parts of the coun 
that the duties could be reduced and they could still parsue their vocations wi 
more or less success, and like honest and honorable citizens they made that declara- 
tion to the Government. And so did the wool-growers from California to New 
England. They assembled in the State of New York for the same purpose, an 
after long and anxious conference one with another and with the woolen mann fact- 
urers they — as did the silk manufacturers, to what extent they would rec- 
ommend a reduction of the duty. 


The following is a schedule of the reductions proposed by New England manu- 
aes in pale plan p by New nd manufacturers in the schedule to 
whic ve 


* * 
l page allow me to ask him why these interests 


lan 
referred, and which I have not time to read at length, as I should | 


like to do, suggests reduction of duties on the various fabrics of their manufacture 
substantially as follows: 

1. Onall manufactures of cotton e jeans, denims, &c., not bleached, colored, 
or printed, &., and not exceeding one undred threads to the square inch, present 
rate 5 cen cents, 54 cents specific, and 10 per cent. ad valorem, a reduction of 
50, 45.45, and 27.27 ge cent., and 10 pe cent. ad valorem. 

2. On finer and lighter of like desoription and present duties nearly the 
same a reduction of 40, 36.35, 18.18, and 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

3, On goods of like description of higher qualities, present duty nearly the same, 
20, 18.18, and 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

4. On jeans, denims, drillin inghama, &c., bleached, stained, or printed, a 
reduction of 50, 46.15, 30.75, and 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

5, On similar goods of lighter finer descriptions a reduction of 28.57, 20, 15, 
and 6 per cent. ad valorem. 

6. On cotton wpa pd boi 2 Ko., 20 

7. On spool thread of cotton a 

8. On cotton cords, gim t 
reduction of 5 per cent. BAA 2 

9. On cotton shirts, drawers, hosiery, &c., present rate 35 per cent., a reduction 
of 5 per cent. ad valorem. 


10. On cotton velvet, present rate 35 per cent., a reduction of 5 per cent, ad 
valorem. 


11. On cotton braids, insertings, lace, trimmings, bobbinet, and all manufactures 
of cotton, at present rate, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

The last is the only exception made in relation to the proposed reduction of du- 
ties; they are, braids, laces, trimmings, or bobbinets, comparatively new, delicate, 
difficnlt, and e fabrics; and other manufactures of cotton not otherwise 
provided for in the schedules of the manufacturers they propose shall remain at 
present rate, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

That shows that they proposed from 20 to 50 per cent. reduction 
of their own motion, and yet we are told now, though that was pro- 
posed by General Banks in 1878, four years ago, when we as a people 
are more prosperous now than we were then, when bank notes, gold 
and silver, and silver certificates each and all are at par, when we 
propose to take off 10 per cent. on the Ist day of January and leave 
another year to run before we even ask to take off the second 10 per 
cent., so as to give the tariff commission a chance to report and a 
ca to recommend any changes, a right at the next session to show 
why the second 10 per cent. would be too much on some things, as 
it may be, for surely nobody denies that the first is too much, when 
we go or seek to go back to the law of 1872, which was passed with 
universal favor, and which was rendered n by men of all par- 
ties because the income tax and internal-revenue taxes, the tax on 
manufacture and everything else, had been removed now we are 
told, in the language of the Senator from Massachusetts yesterday: 
F Znen meee samas out of (SUERA yr ate a N 80 tes 80 Se 

ensible, so desi tive which is 7 num 
to one-half the pected ila Senate. n party, en i 

This sort of stuff is said in regard to the proposition we are now 
discussing, and doubtless will be as to the other which we have given 
notice shall follow, of reducing all taxation down to an average of 
50 per cent. ad valorem. I should like to see a vote recorded upon 
that, and to hear some reason why men should receive higher pro- 
tection of more than 50 per cent, than the are worth. We 
are called revolutionists and lunatics, and it is said the proposition 
is so absurd that we are to be held up to the scorn of the American 
people for proposing it. 

I am willing when the yeas and nays are called to record my vote, 
as I hope to have an opportunity to do, in favor of the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee, notwithstanding the denunciation of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I wish to detain the Senate only a mo- 
ment, In the first place I wish to have read the amendment pre- 
pared by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] to this bill, as he 
offered it ou the 8th of July. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. BECK to the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to 
reduce internal. revenue taxation, namely: 

Add as a new section the following : 

“Src. —. That all taxes and customs dues imposed by the United States under 
the laws now in force for the collection of duties on im from foreign countries 
shall be subject to a discount of 10 per cent. after the Ist day of Jan 1883, and 
to a discount of an additional 10 per cent. after the 1st day of July, 1883.” 

Mr. HOAR. Now read the pending amendment. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That all taxes and customs duties imposed by laws now in force for the 
collection of duties on imports from foreign countries shall be subject to a discount 
of 10 per cent. after the Ist day of January, 1883, and to a discount of an additional 
10 per cent. after the Ist day of January, 1884. 

Mr. HOAR. By whom is that moved? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Harris] moved to strike ont section 4 and insert what has just been 


read, 

Mr. HOAR. Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky and 
the Senator from Delaware yesterday proposed to support this proposi- 
tion, which I characteri as so monstrous and destructive of the in- 
dustries of the American people, by citing the example of the act of 
1872. Irose to reply to the Senator from F ut 


He who = and rons away 
May live to fight another day. 


They cite the example of a proposition voted for by a large por- 
tion of the Toppan oan party in the other House and in this in the 
year 1872. What was that proposition? It was a proposition which 
did not take the entire list of dutiable articles, but it selected out 
from them a certain number—it is true a large number, but a num- 
ber—of the most important articles, and on the 8th day of June it 


r cent. ad valorem. 

uction of 30 and 35 percent. ad valorem. 
alloons, and cotton laces, present rate 35 per cent., a 
orem. 
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enacted once for all that on the Ist day of the following August, 
some seven weeks thereafter, there should be a single and simple re- 
duction of 10 per cent. on the duties upon these enumerated articles, 
Do not these Konato see the difference between that proposition 
and this? This postpones the taking effect of the first reduction till 
the Ist day of 3 in the year 1883, five months, nearly six 
months from the time when that amendment was originally pro- 


Then it couples it with another further reduction at the end of 
twelve months thereafter, and, not enumerating certain imported 
articles, it takes every article upon the tariff list—brandy, diamonds, 
foreign wines, high-priced and sas ance those articles of lux- 
ury which are used only by the wealthy and favored classes, and even 
although they are articles which are not the product of manufacture 
anywhere, or, if they should be manufactured anywhere, are not the 

roducts of manufacture in America for which any protection is to 
be designed. Sea 

But, in the next place, the fatal objection to this policy is in its 
graduation of the reduction and making the reduction in two distant 
periods. Suppose you were to repeal altogether the tariff on some 
article manufactured here and manufactured abroad also, this article 
of barbed wire. You instantly repeal the tariff on the product which 
the manufacturer has to buy as his material and at the same time the 
protection of the product which the manufacturer sells as his finished 
article. He instantly once for all adjusts his business to the new 
condition of things. The duty affecting what he buys, if you take 
it off altogether, the article which he buys is no more affected by the 
duty than the article which he sells. 

That is one thing. That is the ordinary case of the repeal or re- 
duction of duty, and that is what the manufacturers throughout the 
country, the New England manufacturers more especially, indicated 
that they were willing to have done; but here every man who desires 
to manufacture any article whatever, every proprietor of a work- 
shop or a manufacturing establishment throughout the length and 
breadth of this land, has got between now and the Ist of next Janu- 
ary to purchase material pot by heavy duties. I suppose that 
on an average in most of these manufacturing establishments the 

rocess of manufacture extends through months. He has to give 
is notes, incur his obligations on that basis; but on the Ist of Jan- 
uary down comes the duty. 

In the first place, before that time his orders are to be reduced to 
the lowest possible amount, because every buyer knows that if he 
waits till after the Ist of January he can purchase the article re 67 
by the amount of the duty if the duty increases the price to the full 
extent. So every manufacturer of steel rails, 5555 
of cottons or woolens in any form of clothing, knows that every buyer 
will reduce his buying to the lowest ible limit until after the Ist 
of January, the manufacturer on the other hand having to pur- 
chase all the material for his manufacture at a high rate of duty. 
That to happen once is pace 5 to strike dismay into every manu- 
facturing establishment which is in the least affected by this proceed- 
ing; but it has been done once. These men, crippled, embarrassed, 
some of them bankrupt, how are they to hope to revive their in- 
dustry after the Ist of January? No; there stares in the face of 
every one of them seeking to recover from this first blow a repetition 
of the same blow which is to take effect within the brief space of 
twelve months thereafter. 

Is the Senator from Kentucky so driven for a device and a pretext 
for this monstrous proposition that he fails to see that he has to re- 
sort to the example of a simple reduction of duties on certain im- 
portant enumerated articles which was to take place within the space 
of six or seven weeks from the passage of the act? That is all, Mr. 
President, that I wish to say upon this point. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bay- 
ARD] yesterday, and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] to-day, 
alluded to a 10 per cent. reduction which was made of the tariff in 
1872. That was simply one feature of a tariff bill which passed in 
1872; and those gentlemen made no allusion to any other features 
of it. I desire to call the Senate’s attention to the fact that that 
tariff bill carried on to the free list more than two hundred different 
articles that had been dutiable before, some of them of the most im- 
portant character, entering into the consumption of the country, and 
relieved from duty, more largely than any other tariff bill that Ihave 
knowledge of, except the tariff bill of 1857, raw materials entering 
into the manufactures of the country in many particulars, and also 
all articles that entered into the construction of ships. It was pro- 
vided by a system of drawbacks that articles imported to go into the 
construction of ships should be admitted free of duty. 

The tariff bill of 1872 was more advanced in relieving the burdens 
of taxation that come from tariff duties than any other for a long 
time. The 10per cent. reduction, which applied horizontally also to 
al portion of the customs duties in that tariff bill, grew out ofthe 
difficulty that we find ourselves in at this time, an attempt in Con 
to revise and remodel the system of tariff. The Senator from Dela- 
ware more strongly than anybody else has brought to the attention 
of Congress the inherent difficulty in an intelligent and just and proper 
revision of a tariff in the way proposed by the Senator from 8 
and by others, and the Senator from Delaware co-operated wit 
others who had had experience like him in this work in an honest 
effort to raise a commission of intelligent experts who would do bet- 
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ter work upon the reduction of a tariff than it was possible to do in 
a Committee of the Whole in the House, oreven in this body of more 
deliberation and less numbers. 

The reduction of 10 per cent. upon a large portion of the duty-pay- 
ing goods in 1872 was the result of a demonstration in the House of 
Representatives of the impossibility of taking up the tariff in detail, 
item after item, and bringing out a result that was fair, intelligent, 
and just, as well to the Government as to all the industries affected 
by customs duties, and it was a substitute adopted in the House by 
the House as a whole to a bill that had been the result of weeks 
and months of labor in the Committee on Ways and Means; and 
when it came out before the House it was of such an incongruous 
character, here and there with duties so far above the proper line, 
and here and there duties so far below, as to convince the Koum of 
Representatives upon a vote that it were better to take the substi- 
tute of a horizontal reduction of 10 per cent. announced at the time 
by the mover of it, and understood by the House that adopted it to 
be but a temporary measure, to be followed afterward by a more 
deliberate and carefully prepared revision of the whole tariff. 

It was found impossible in a Committee of the Whole, after the ex- 
perience of one of the ablest parliamentary leaders that has been in 
our time in that House, to succeed in that attempt, after two months’ 
labor in the Committee on Waysand Means and then six weeks in the 
Committee of the Whole House—an attempt which fell at last of its 
own weight. After thatexperience and after the Committee on Ways 
and Means out of which came that tariff bill had undertaken the same 
work and were just ae upon a like sea of labor, without tide 
and without compass almost, the House of Representatives took upon 
itself to say that one man at his desk could prepare and offer what it 
were better to take as a substitute for the ia e thing, temporary in 
its nature, and its character so avowed, and it was adopted. That 
is the history of the tariff of 1872. 

The revulsions of 1873 and the consequent depression of business in 
this country, and the tide of importations coming in bankrupting the 
country, when we were buying two dollars’ worth where we were 
producing and selling only one, placed us in a position that rendered 
it necessary for us in 1875 to cast upon temporary relief again, and 
the impossibility without some such aid as was contemplated by the 
Senator from Delaware in his tariff-commission bill of a revision in 
1875 was just as great asin1872. It wasa practical difficulty; noth- 
ing else. The practical difficulty was upon the House of Represent- 
atives of that day just as it was in 1872, and the device, temporary 
in its character, to restore the duties that were cut off in 1872, was 
resorted to. If it was resorted to with any idea of its being a perma- 
nent system it was a great mistake on the part of any one who voted 
for it with that notion. I think I myself moved it in the House of 
ama I am not sure. At any rate, [had something to do 
with it. 

I know, so far as I have roy knowledge of the purpose and object 
of it, that it was temporary in its character, and all those who 
anything to do with tariff revision, or attempted tariff revision in 
those years, felt as we feel now, that it is high time the tariff should 
be revised ; but feeling—as the Senator from Delaware did, leading 
me, and I most happily following him iu his tariff-commission bill 
that no permanent revision of the tariff could come that did not come 
from a broad and intelligent view not only of the present wants of 
the Government but of its future demands, and of the industries of 
the nation, the influences bee 75 which it is impossible to ignore in 
the construction of any tariff, we were unable to do „ we 
did. These considerations everybody felt the force of in 1875 as well 
as in 1872, and in 1867 when the tariff of 1867 was adopted. 

But we have been unable until recently to bring Congress up to 
the conviction that it was next to impossible to construct such a 
tariff under the rules and influences and impulses of a Committee 
of the Whole, but that it must come from quiet study and delibera- 
tion of wise and comprehensive statesmanship and expert knowl- 
edge. It is to that that I have longed to see the tariff committed; 
it is to that I hope it has been committed in the tariff commission 
now considering it. And, sir, from the tariff measures of 1872 and 
1875 can be deduced no other lesson but the lesson that compels us 
to take the tariff commission as the only method promising to give 
us a proper adjustment of tariff duties to the wants of the Govern- 
ment and to the business prosperity of the country. 

The Senator from Kentucky a moment ago produced from the 
speech of a late colleague of mine in the House what he said was a 
fair representation of the entire manufacturing interest of New 
England, in which they submitted to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of that day aplan which is now indorsed by the Senator from 
Kentucky. Whatthey said was, that sofar as they were concerned 
a reduction of the tariff, if the wants of the Government would 
justify it, they would cheerfully submit to; and he says they repre- 
sented the entire manufacturing interests of New England. I will 
enter into no controversy with him upon that question. If that be 
so, I trust the Senator from Kentucky will pro over arraigning New 
England for demanding more protection. I trust the Senator willre- 
member what the Senator from Illinois told him a few days ago, that 
there is a stronger demand for protection in the West and in the South- 
west and in the United States than there isin New England. New Eng- 
land is ag sy the results of a protective tariff in this, that she has 
earned an honest living by means of having furnished to her the 
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market of New England. She has been enabled to plant herself in 
her manufacturing interests more firmly than the newer States of 
the country, and it is true, as the Senator from Illinois said, that 
there is less demand for protection in New England than in other 
arts of the country. Other parts of the country are profiting by 
Row England’s example, and are coming to understand that what- 
ever is manufactured for America should be manufactured in Amer- 
ica, and whatever labor is to be performed for Americans should be 
rformed in America, so far as in the nature of the case it is possi- 
bie for it to be done. 

That is the theory under which New England has prospered. To 
that great truth the West and the Middle States and the South are 
waking up, and when New England tells the Committee on Ways 
and Means that she does not demand an increase of protection it is 
quite time that the Senator from Kentucky should turn his guns 
upon other sections of the country. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. The Senator will allow me to say a word. 

Mr. BAYARD. Very well. 

Mr. BECK. When I closed the remarks which I made, the Re- 
porter came to me as soon as I had sat down, asking me for the ex- 
tracts I had read. I read from a bound volume which I did not 
wish destroyed, and having a copy in the committee-room I stepped 
out for a moment, and only for a moment, to get it, and I believe I 
was back before sixty seconds, handing it to him. But the Senator 
from Massachusetts, | Mr. Hoar, ] replying to me, was polite enough 
to announce to the Senate, that it might go on the permanent record 
aed I 3 run off rather than hear his reply, using the language, as 

am told 


For he who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day. 


I was gone less than sixty seconds, just to get for and hand to the 
Reporter a paper which he wished to use, It was so kind in the 
Senator to do it that I thought I would explain. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, the amendment before the Senate 

roposes a reduction of 10 per cent. of the existing tariff taxeson the 
let of January next and a year after that time a further reduction 
of 10 per cent. I confess my amazement at the extravagance of lan- 
age used in regard to this proposition upon a bill professing to re- 
done taxation and made in the hearing of the Senator from Ohio 
who has so impressively stated the necessity for a reduction of the 
burdens of taxation. I say I confess my amazement at the lan vaga 
which was used by the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. Hoar} who 
spoke yesterday. He declared: 4 

Mr. President, there never came out of a lunatic asylum a pro 
strous, so indefensible, so destructive as that which is pro by this party, 
equal in numbers to one-half the American Senate, as the condition u which 
they will permit the burden of thirty or forty millions of taxation to be from 
the shoulders of the American people. 


I pass by the other fling as to the “‘ stump speeches” made on this 
side of the Chamber on this subject. Whatever those speeches may 
be, I do not think they will be ranked ere | thinking men to-day or 
among those who shall hereafter read the history of this debate as 
“stump speeches ;” but I believe they will be described as honest 
and earnest and respectful methods of treating an important public 
question, 

During the year ending the 30th of June, 1882, there was received 
into the Treasury from customs duties very nearly $220,000,000. If 
the horizontal reduction now ah Sea of one-tenth should be applied 
to that sum there would be a lifting of public burdens of taxation to 
the amount of $22,000,000, much more t double all that has been 
suggested by the bill which came to us from the House, and much 
more than the amendments added by the Senate, despite the almost 
united opposition of the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber. 

Now, it is A pet ena that 10 per cent. of this taxation shall be taken 
off at the end of the present year, and as much more a year later, and 
that is denounced in the extravagant . Ihave quoted. Why, 
Mr. President, not only have I owe that the very gentlemen who 
use this language, but those distinguished and experienced legisla- 
tors in whose presence I now mei who were in 1872 and are to-day 
my respected colleagues upon the Committee on Finance, voted for 
this very reduction at atime when the scale of tariff duties was much 
lower than it is today: If any application of this strong language, 
of these violent wo were just to-day, a fortiori they were much 
more applicable when those gentlemen set their hands to reports and 
recorded their votes in favor of a similar reduction of the tariff in 1872. 

The Senator from Massachusetts is a good special pleader, and he 
pleaded a very special and I may call it a most attenuated plea 
when he said there is so great and disastrous a difference between 
reducing a tariff the reduction to take effect two months after the 
law, anda reduction to take effect five months after the passage of the 
act; that the reduction to take effect five months after the cone 
of the act isa monstrous and dangerous proposition, an act of lunacy, 
but that the proposition to make that reduction go into effect two 
months after is wholesome, wise, and judicious, because had he 
thought otherwise of course he would not have voted for it, in 1872, 
nor would his present associates. But, Mr. President 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator 

Mr. BAYARD. Let me get rear, NA 

Mr, HOAR. The Senator states his facts wrong. It is not two 


tion so mon- 
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months, but four. It is six weeks as against five months, and two 
reductions and not one. 

Mr. BAYARD. I wish to be precise. 

Mr. HOAR. I supposed you did. 

Mr. BAYARD. The law of 1872 was approved on the 6th of June. 
The Senator voted for it on the 20th of May. It provided for a hori- 
zontal reduction of the revenue of 10 per cent. on the Ist day of August 
thereafter. I said two months. I mean now to be precise, it was two 
months lacking six days. To-day we discuss this bill on the 4th of 
August, and we propose to make it effective on the Ist day of January 
next, less than five months. So it seemsthat a prospective reduction 
3 two months to run is a safe, beneficent, wise measure, but if we 
extend it to five months it becomes absolutely fatal to business pros- 
perity. Surely gentlemen cannot afford to stand upon such flimsy 
pretenses. I leave them to their self-condemnation, and nothing 
could be more severe. 

But what is the history of the reduction of the tariff? It has been 
done over and over again. Mr. Clay was the at father of the 
American system, the protective system par excellence; and in 1833, 
when he proposed his compromise tariff bill, how was the reduction 
of that protective tariff to be accomplished? I read the provisions 
of the act of March 2, 1833: 

From and after the 31st of December, 1833, in all cases where duties are imposed 
on fo imports by the act of 14th J uly, 1832, or by any other act which shall 
exceed 20 per cent. on the value thereof, one-tenth part of such excess shall be 
deducted ; from and after the 31st day of December, 1835, 1837, 1839, respectively, 
a further deduction of one-tenth of such excess s. be made; and from and after 
the 3lst of December, 1841, a further reduction of one-half of the remainder of 
such excess; and from and after the 31st of December, 1842, the residue of such 
excess shall be deducted. 

Now, what becomes of all this pretended fear and mock apprehen- 
sion of a rospective change in the present tariff in the face of such 
a bill as this proposed by Henry Clay and supported by Daniel Web- 
ster, and the object and effect of which was not only to allay an in- 
tense political excitement but to benefit the trade and business of the 
country? In the face of this wise system of eee prospective 
reduction, to speak of it as being what it was described yesterday by 
the Senator from Massachusetts—I scarcely remember all his epithets, 
but they were wild and extravagant in the extreme—if it is so dis- 
astrous Ll pompons the reduction for five months, what is to be said 
about a reduction postpones for nine years? Here isa ual re- 
duction proposed by Mr, Clay and enacted into law of 10 per cent, 
biennially from 1833. The first reduction was from the 2d of March, 
1833, until the 31st of December following, that is to say four months 
longer than the time prospectively given for the reduction in the 
soman now 2855 5 a Senate, and a a ASS reduction of 

per cent. postpon or two years, and again for four years, and 
again for six years, eight years, and finally nine years before the tariff 
would be brought to an ave in no case exceeding 20 per cent. 
ad valorem upon imported merchandise. The present is much 
borona 45 per cent. on the average list, and in many cases absolutely 
prohibitory. 

Now, Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to let the tariff amend- 
ments of Clay and Webster go before the country alongside of our 
proposed reduction and the speeches of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to accompany them and those of the Senator from Vermont like- 
wise, because he spoke very much in the same vein. When I hear 
gentlemen get up here and in the face of history use such extravagant 
epithets in rogare to this proposition, I stand amazed and it cannot 
fail to diminish the weight of their utterances before the conntry. 

Mr. President, a prospective change has one important result ; it 
gives to men engagedin business a reasonable opportunity to adjust 
their affairs to the proposed changes. Since we have been consid- 
ering the subject of taking off stamp taxes we have had from the 
parties concerned a prayer that there might be postponement, and 
at one time a bill was reported here from the Finance Committee 
that postponed the operation of the reduction of taxes until May, 
1883, and that was upon the application of the parties engaged in 
these various trades. 

I am aware that every change made in the tax law will work incon- 
venience somewhere, and that there will be of course in view of 
a reduction of the taxes a disposition to reduce the stock of mer- 
chandise which has been taxed to as low an amount as possible in 
order that the new purchasers may come in under the lower rate of 
duty. There is no doubt ofthat, but per contra you have the man who 
has bought and paid for large amounts of taxed merchandise at the 
higher rate, who naturally 1 . — that they shall enter in consump- 
tion and that he shall get back from his purchaser the amount of 
tax which he had previously paid the Government. 

Let us consider for a moment what the effect of this proposed re- 
duction would be upon the single industry which has been brought 
into this debate, how I scarcely know, but I believe it was read from 
a pare here to-day—the industry of making barbed wire for fences. 
This is an invention of very modern date. It is a beneficial inven- 
tion and one of the most important to agriculture of which I have 
knowledge. Iam not sure that it will not rank with some of the 
best ef the labor-saving machines of agriculture. There are lar, 
districts in this country, almost limitless districts, where wood for 
fencing cannot be had. There are none where wood may be ever so 
plentiful to which the barbed wire is not preferable, because it is 
cheaper, more easily erected, and infinitely more enduring. 
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Here is an object not only of the most widespread and important 
consumption demanding the largest supply, but one which actually 


makes it possible for agriculture to be carried on in many districts 
where without it it cannot be for want of the inclosure of the fields 
where grain is to be tilled. In a case like this, what is obviously 
the duty of the legislator? To are to the husbandman, to give to 
the agriculturist, who is after the very foundation of the pros- 

rity of all other classes, as much facility and as little obstruction 
in obtaining these necessities for agriculture as legislation will per- 
mit. A law that is framed to prevent his having the advantage of 
this benefit is Lr to be regretted; and unless a vested interest 
is to be invaded it ought to be modified as much as possible in the 
interest of agriculture. 

Now, I am aware as well as the Senator from Massachusetts of the 
constitutional right of property in patented inventions. I am not 
here to lessen their rights in any respect; but the case is different 
as to foreign patents not the result of the inventive genius of our 
own coun en, such as the patent for making Bessemer steel, for 
which his title has been given the inventor, and which all men feel 
is well earned and honorable to him. That patent, the fruit of Eng- 
lish invention and intelligence, has been purchased by a few Amer- 
icans and brought to this country and has excluded thousands from 
carrying into general use and profit the result of Sir Henry Besse- 
mer’s valuable invention. I do not know anything of the history 
of the patent connected with the barbed wire fence. I assume it 
to be an American patent, although I do not know the fact, but still 
there is that protection which the law gives the patentees and which 
no one can rightfully invade. The royalty, as I understand, is $12.50 
for every ton of barbed wire fence made and used in the United 
States. 

But what is the condition of the tariff on that subject? Upon the 
steel wire of which the fence is made there is a duty 

Mr. DAWES. The fence is not made of steel wire. 

Mr. BAYARD. It must be. 

Mr. DAWES. It is not. 

Mr. BAYARD. The barbed wire is made from steel wire and the 
duty upon that under our tariff is 3 cents a pound and in addition 
thereto 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator speaks as if he knew. 

Mr. BAYARD. I am not a manufacturer of it, but I am greatly 
mistaken if I do not state the precise facts; and now I ask the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, because my object is to get at the facts, what 
is the duty upon the wire of which the barbed-wire fence used in 
fencing is made? What is the duty upon it? 

Mr. DAWES. I am mistaken if it is made of steel at all. I do 
not protem to have any personal knowledge. Iam mistaken yay 
much if it is made of steel. It is iron wire, as I understand, gal- 
vanized iron wire. 

Mr. BAYARD. Oh, no; it must be made of steel. 

Mr. GEORGE. Lean state to the Senator from Massachusetts 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] knows 
everything on these subjects, and I will appeal to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator from Vermont is an expert on the 
tariff subject, and I think he knows that this is steel wire, and that 
it pays 3 cents per pound duty on the wire imported and an ad- 
ditional duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem. I have made a calculation 


of that duty. 

Mr. DAWES. I am quite confident the Senator is mistaken, but 
I will not say positively, because I have no positive information. 

Mr. BAYARD. I never aver a thing as within my own knowledge 
when it is not. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Delaware allow me a word? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have purchased a good deal of that wire, and it 
is always sold to me as steel wire. 

Mr. BAYARD. I never heard it doubted until the Senator from 
Massachusetts said it was not. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not speak from positive knowledge, but that 
is my belief about it. 

Mr. BAYARD. I must say that I am a little shocked when I find 
that a gentleman whose constituents are so largely engaged in this 
rer manufacture, with the large 8 of my friend from Mas- 
sachusetts, so long the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House, actually does not know what is the rate of duty 
upon this very article that we are discussing, or even the material 
ot which itis composed; und I want to say that I take 3 
blame. It is only one feature of what [have constantly felt; I make 
the admission with all frankness, of the difficulty of dealing here 
in legislation with regard to things in which my detailed knowledge 
is so imperfect. I never heard or doubted until the Senator from 
Massachusetts stated it, that the wire of which these fences were 
made was a steel wire, and was manufactured in this country out of 
wire rods imported at a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator from Delaware will permit me, I will 
say that I have bought a great deal of that wire, and a great portion 
of it is FN marae iron; the greatest part of it. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to contribute my impression to this 
matter, and say-to the Senator from Delaware very frankly that I 
may have made a mistake, and it is possible he may be right. I do 
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not know, but what I understand about it is this: I understand 
that this is a product of a kind of iron which is imported in blooms, 
and it is subjected to the Bessemer process, and the result is that 
the ingos produced, or . call it, has some of the quali- 
ties of steel and some of the qualities of iron. It is malleable and 
is capable of taking on very small temper. It has been assessed in 
the custom-house for the last few years as steel, the Department go- 
ing on the ground that although it did not possess all the properties 
of steel and was capable of a very low temper, yet that it was com- 
mercially known as steel. They therefore exacted a duty upon it 
as steel, until about twelve months a suit was brou he in the 
circuit court of the United States by Mr. Charles Levi Woodbury, 
and they were about six weeks in trying the case, and the jury de- 
cided that it was iron. I remember a blacksmith’s testimony dur- 
ing the trial. The importers recovered in the suit against the Treas- 
ury Department. This is my understanding of the history of the 
thing, and at the same time I admit that I may be somewhat mis- 
en. 

Mr. BAYARD. Fortunately for us all, and I think still more so 
for the country, the tax upon this article is not now before the Sen- 
ate except by way of illustration. If it were, it would be seen that 
we were dealing with an important subject in a very ignorant way. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator asks for information, and I have 
turned to Heyl and I find that the kind of wire he speaks of is made 
not only of iron but of steel and of galvanized iron. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have the tariff here, and was about to read the 
rates, and I have made the calculation: 

Steel wire less than one-fourth of an inch in diameter and not less than No. 16 
wire-gauge, 24 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 20 per cent. ad valorem ; 
less or finer No. 16 wire-gauge, 3 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 
20 per cent. ad valorem. 

I was told this morning by a gentleman who bought a number of 
tons of the wire rods which are imported at a duty of 30 per cent. ad 
valorem, and out of which this barbed wire is made, that they can 
be bought in New York laid down there at about $56 a ton. Now 
what is the duty that may be called the true criterion? That is to 
say, it is not a raw material; itis advanced to one stage of manufact- 
ure, what are called in our tariff wire rods, or if it be the steel bloom 
referred to by the Senator from Massachusettsit is subject to a duty 
of 45 per cent. ad valorem. If the duty is 3 cents a pound we have 
at once $67.20 a ton duty. If there be 20 per cent. ad valorem added 
we have about $20 more of duty, making the duty per ton about 
$87.20, which is more than 100 per cent. ad valorem upon the wire 
used for fencing. This wire sells in New York, as I am told, to-day 
without barbs at 4} cents per pound or $100.80 per ton; with the 
barbs on it sells for 8 cents, which is $179 a ton. 

Now, what is the reduction proposed upon that 3 cents duty? 
Ten per cent.; and what is one-tenth of three cents? Less than 
one-third of 1 cent per pound upon a manufacture that has now a 
protective duty of over 100 per cent. ad valorem, and we are told 
that that is one of the illustrations of ruin and disaster that is to 
take place on the Ist day of next January, and possibly a second 
reduction similar in amount on the Ist day of January following. 
If both reductions should take place upon this steel wire there is 
little more than the half of 1 cent per pound at the end of eighteen 
months that will be deducted under this horizontal proposition. 

The present duty is of course absolutely prohibitory, and as the 
Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. BECK] has shown the McKinley amend- 
ment was not allowed to interfere with so valuable a monopoly, 
which is sustained in the present tariff at the cost of every farmer 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to take any further part in the 
discussion, but I was, I confess, amazed to hear such violent epi- 
thets hurled at so manifestly moderate a proposition. I said in the 
speech I made here a week or two ago on the general subject of the 
tariff that I was exceedingly desirous that those classes of our citi- 
zens who were engaged in manufactures should themselves take in 
hand the duty of reform, simplification, and reduction of tariff 
duties, and that desire I most sincerely repeat. I do not wish this 
3 dealt with ignorantly or intemperately. I do not wish it 

ealt with hastily. do not wish those whose capital, skill, and 
experience have been directed to manufactures to stand away and let 
those less well acquainted and less enlightened deal with this sub- 
ject in their absence or in disregard of their interests. 

The reduction of taxation is accepted as being necessary ; all agree 
to that. Then the question is how should it take place. My own 
belief is that the tariff is to-day in a very large degree a tariff of 
prohibition and obstruction much more than of real protection either 
to capital or labor. I believe it to be to-day the chief reason vay 
our merchant marine is in the dilapidated condition that we fin 
it. Ships are nothing but instrumentalities of commerce. Com- 
merce must be based upon as unrestricted trade as the interests of 
the country can allow. Our system of tariff duties as it stands is 
so out of date, so incongruous, so excessive, so obstructive, as I 
pointed out before, that f believe it has crippled our ocean com- 
merce, and I believe that it has a very N and a very inti- 
mate relation with the alarming condition of things which we wit- 
ness in the labor movement all over the country. Shut off from all 
markets but our home market, what are we to do when the supply 
of our manufactures is in excess of the demand? To cease labor, 
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to stop production, and that means to create idleness among our 
laboring classes with all its attendant demoralization and distress. 

When I see what I fear by the vote I shall see, those gentlemen 
who represent those sections of the Union in which the largest amount 
of capital is invested in manufactures standing in obstruction of a 
measure so moderate as this, I confess that I feel surprised, that I 
feel disappointed, and for the sake of the welfare of this country I 
feel disheartened. But still I have no other means of influencing 
their votes or their action, and desire to have none other than a fair, 
frank, and mutually res discussion of the topic. If in the face 
of the facts that we witness, if in the face of the tariff legislation 
of this country which I have laid before you, you shall refuse to ac- 
cede to so moderate a measure of reduction of taxation as this, then 
I only fear that hereafter there will come a sterner grapple which 
you will find yourselves less able to control than if you walked in 
the path of a moderate and just reformation and uction of the 
tariff, which I believe to be demanded by every just consideration of 
the interest of every class of our countrymen. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore : 

A bill (H. R. No. 929) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing in the city of Saint Joseph, in the State of Missouri ; 

K vill (H. B. No. 1364) to authorize the auditing of certain unpaid 
accounts in the Indian Bureau by the accounting officers of the 


Treasury ; 
ad bill (H. R. No. 5740) for the relief of the heirs of Major D. C. 

mith ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6111) donating condemned cast-iron cannon and 
cannon-balls for monumental pornos k 

A bill (H. R. No. 6520) in relation to land patents in the Virginia 
mili district of Ohio; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5841) to provide for deductions from the gross 
tonnage of vessels of the United States ; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 288) to continue the provisions of a 
joint resolution to provide temporarily for expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 131) authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to distribute copies of the Journals of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to public and law libraries, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United 1 J nth Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
on the 3d instant approved and signed the following acts and joint 
resolutions: 

An act (S. No. 1845) to authorize the Postmaster-General to extend 
the mail service in certain cases, and for other purposes; 

An act (S. No. 979) regulating fees and the practice in extradition 


cases; 

An act (S. No. 602) for the relief of the heirs and legal represent- 
atives of Hyacinthe Robert Agnel, deceased ; 

An act (S. No. 1435) for the relief of Albert Elsberg, administrator 
of Gustave Seber deceased ; 

An act (S. No. 740) to establish pe of delivery at Kansas City 
and Saint Joseph, in the State of Missouri; 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 90) making an appropriation to de- 
7 the expense of 1 the memorial cards to accompany the 
additional number heretofore ordered of the memorial address on 
the late President Garfield; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 73) providing for the publication at 
the Government Printing Office of certain information in aid of the 
Society of the Red Cross. 

The message also announced that the President had this day ap- 


proved and signed the following acts: 
ES act (S. No. 997) for the relief of Ella Carroll, formerly Ella 
ng; 


A joint resolution (S. R. No. 6) authorizing Lieutenant-Commander 
Charles Dwight Sigsbee, United States Navy, toaccept a decoration 
from the Emperor of Germany, and also authorizing Joseph R. Haw- 
ley to accept decorations from the Governments of the Netherlands, 
of Spain, and Japan; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 102) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to deliver to the Society of the Fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania 
Veteran Volunteers the stand of colors presented to it by citizens of 
Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I present the conference report on the 
naval css bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. SEWELL in the chair.) The 
report will be read. 

he Acting Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the an e Caged the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill a R. No. 6616) making appropriations for 
June 30, 1883, and for other purposes, 
to recommend and do recom- 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 27, 31, 57, 67, 68, 70, 
71. 78. maT and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 3, and to the same with an amendment as follows: Add at the 
end of said amendment the following: Nor deprive of such appointment any 
a who may complete the six years’ course during the year 1882; and the 


è agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its 9 eaga to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 15, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows; In lieu of the 
matter pro; to be inserted insert the follo : “ Hereafter there shall be 
no promotion or increase of pay im the retired list of the Navy, but the rank and 
pay of officers on the re list shall be the same that they are when such officers 
shall be retired ;" and the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its gon Spang to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 16, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: * Hereafter only 
one-half of the vacancies in the various grades in the line of the Navy shall be 
filled by promotion until such grades shall be reduced to the following numbers, 
namely: rear-admirals, 6; commodores, 10; captains, 45; commanders, 85; lien- 
tenant-commanders, 74; lieutenants, 250; masters, 75; ensigns, 75; and thereaiter 
promotions to all vacancies shall be made, bat not to increase either of said grades 
above the numbers aforesaid ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its . to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 18, and agree to the same amendment as follows: After the word 


ouse recede from its ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 22, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Strike out the 
words proposed to be inserted by said amendment, and strike out all of lines 5 to 
8 page 6 of the bill; and the Senate a; to the same. 
hat the House recede from its d meut to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 34, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lieu of sev. 
enty insert twenty; and on page 12 of the bill, in line 20, after the word 
“ ferriages,” insert a words rent of officers’ quarters at League Island; and 
to the same. 
ouse recede from its disa ment to the amendment of the Senate 
38, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 


sum pro metry pay nad, and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House o from its disa ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 53, and a to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 16 of 
peg inane in line 19, x the word twenty,“ insert tive;"’ and the Senate agree 
to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 62, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Strike out of 
the words proposed to be inserted by said amendment the word“ board“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the word bureau, and add at the end of said amendment the 
word to; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 69, and to the same with amendments as follows: Strike ont the 
matter pro to be inserted by said amendment and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: Allsuch stores and supplies as shall be found by boards of appraisers 
to be unserviceable for use in the Navy shall be 9 and sold in the man- 
ner hereinafter provided for the sale of old materials, and the proceeds thereof, 
after deducting the cost of such appraisal, condemnation, and sale, shall be paid 
into the Treasury. And no old material of the 3 shall hereafter be sold or ex- 
changed by the Secre of the Navy, or by any oficer of the Navy, which can be 

rofitably used by reworking or otherwise in the construction or repair of vessels, 
eir machinery, armor, armament, or equipment; but the same shall be stored 
and preserved for future use. And when any such old material cannot be profit- 
ably used as aforesaid, the same shall 3 and sold at pablic auction, after 
public notice and advertisement shall have been given according to law, undersuch 
rules and eee in such manner as the said Secretary may direct. The net 
proceeds arising from the sales of such old material shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Navy annually to report in detail 
to Congress in his annual report the proceeds of all sales of materials, stores, and 
supplies made under the provisions of this act, and the expenses attending sach 
es; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disa ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 72, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 34 of 
the bill, in line 12, after the word duty, insert the words ‘after October 1, 1882;" 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 74 and 75, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Strike out 
the words pro to be inserted by amendment nambered 75, and strike out, on 

34 of the bill, in lines 16 to 19, inclusive, the following words: And all other 
officers when not at sea shall be placed on leave of absence or waiting orders or on 
farlough, as the Secretary of the Navy may direct;"’ and the Senate agree to the 


same. 
Upon amendments numbered 35 and 36 the committee are unable to agree. 
EUGENE HALE, 

JOHN A. LOG 


y 


J. H. KE 
JNO. D. C. ATKINS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of this conference report ? 

The question being put, it was determined in the affirmative. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the general features of this agreement I 
willexplain briefly. When the bill left the Senate there were several 
essential points of difference on this long-contested bill, The first was 
the provision in relation to the monitors. The Senate took very decis- 
ive action there against any attempt that would involve the Govern- 
ment in the completion of the monitors beyond launching them. 
When that anoion went to the House, the House saved us a great 
deal of trouble by agreeing at once to the Senate proposition with an 
amendment of not much account, which the Senate at once accepted, 
and that cause of difference disappeared. So on that great subject, 
which assumed much importance in the debate, the House has 
assented to the Senate view, has receded and taken it out of the con- 
troversy. 

The next thing that we were confronted with was the antagonism 
of the House and the Senate upon the reductions in the line of the 
Navy. The Senate had very squarely expressed itself as opposed to 
the striking out, the annihilation of the grade and rank of commo- 
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dore. The lower part of the line was left in controversy between 
the two Houses on the question of lieutenants, where the Senate had 
agreed to the House reduction, only modifying the number. That has 
been arranged by a compromise which restores the commodores, ten 
in number, and distributes all of the reduction agreed upon through 
the different grades, so that promotion will not be stopped. The 
reduction is small, being as follows: 

Rear-admirals from 10 to 6, a reduction of 4; commodores from 25 
to 10, a reduction of 15; captains from 50 to 45, a reduction of 5; 
commanders from 90 to 87, a reduction of 3; lieutenant-command- 
ers from 80 to 72, a reduction of 8; lieutenants from 280 to 250, a re- 
duction of 30, instead of 80 as the House roposed ; masters from 175 
to 150, a reduction of 25; ensigns from 100 to 75, a reduction of 25; 
leaving the reduction small on the upper grades and retaining com- 
modores to the number of 10. That is the agreement of the confer- 
ence. 

The next antagonism that was found was in the clauses relating to 
the sale of ships and the sale of stores and supplies. Upon that the 
House receded in relation to ships. 

x Mr. BAYARD. What is the number of that? 

Mr. HALE. There are several amendments on that point; the 
Senator will find them all in section 2. 

Mr. BAYARD. I didnot wish to interrupt the Senator. : 

Mr. HALE. I am very glad to be interrupted, because I wish that 
there shall be a complete understanding. any Senator has a ques- 
on instead of being disturbed by it I shall be glad to have him 
ask it. 

Upon those two questions the House recede with reference to the 
sale of ships, and that is left precisely as the Senate fixed it, that any 
old and useless ships are to be appraised, reported upon, and the re- 
port submitted to Congress before any action. Upon the sale of old 
supplies and stores and materials the Senate e, but under safe- 
es us to public advertisement.and providing that everything 

all be done in open public sale. Only those materials that are 
perishable can be sold. 

The next question was as to the retired list and the duty to which 
officers shall be assigned when not at sea. Upon that the House has 
assented to a proposition proposed by the Senate conferees making 
all provisions as to retired pay apply only as to the future, not cut- 
ting down the retired pay, but providing that hereafter officers upon 
the retired list shall have the rank and pay to which they are enti- 
tled at the date when they shall be retired. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Right there I want to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: Does he not know that that is the law now? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think this changes the law. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Not at all. If this bill is intended to make any 
amendment in that direction, or any reform whatever in that direc- 
tion, this is a complete retreat. The only thing in this amendment 
that changes existing law is that hereafter there shall be no promo- 
tion on the retired list, whereas as the law now stands promotion 
may take place on the retired list, but not to carry pay with the pro- 
motion as a eee peas § consequence; and in this compromise which 
has been effected by the committee of conference thatis the only thin 
thatthereis. They completely ignore all attempts to reform the reti 
list in all directions; and to that extent I want to express my disap- 
proval of the action of the committee of conference; and right here 
it is as proper as anywhere to call attention to this matter. these 
important questions are referred to six gentlemen, three Senators and 
three Representatives 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator desire to occupy further time? 

Mr. ROLLINS. No, sir. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say here that the conferees did not desire to 
interfere with the present pay that any retired officer enjoys, but 
they did want to pos a stop to what has been an abuse in the past 
where first a naval officer will get promoted without pay and then 
will come in and claim because he has got promoted that he ought 
to get pay and will get special legislation. ‘The Senator from New 
Ham hive may depend on it that this evil is largely removed by the 

rovision in the clause reported by the conference that there shall 
no promotion after an officer is retired. You will not have him 
then claiming because of the promotion that he ought to have special 
legislation to give him pay consonant with his ine rank, and 
in that regard it is å reform, but it does not strike at the pay mana 
any officer is enjoying now. That has been a feature all through, 
that we have not attempted in the Senate, and the committee has 
not attempted, to interfere with what any officer is enjoying now. 
That I believe and we believe would be a hardship. The officer has 
become accustomed to the salary that the law fixes and gives him; 
and to ruthlessly reduce that would be a great hardship, and we have 
not gone to that extent. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I want to inquire, then, what was the object of the 
Appropriations Committee in calling public attention to this abuse 
on the retired list? Why did they parade before the country the 
fact that the first officer on this list which they presented here had 
his pay increased while on the retired list from $1,738 a year to $4,500 
ayear? Why did they call public attention to that and denounce 
the Committee on Naval Affairs for not correcting these evils; and 
then when we came into the Senate of the United States and pro 
an amendment looking to a correction of this evil why did the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations make the point of order on it, and then 
when we have made some little progress looking in the direction of 


reform by adopting the amendment of the Senator from Kansas, [ Mr. 
PLUMB, ] and that amendment is submitted to a committee of con- 
ference, that committee takes out of it everything that is of any 
consequence looking in the direction of reform? 

Mr. HALE. Iutterly and totally decline to be drawn into any con- 
troversy or any war of words about these two committees. The com- 
mittee of conference has fairly tried to represent not their own sen- 
timents but the sentiments of the Senate which voted upon certain 
issues and which we tried to bear out in the committee, and I can 
only say, as I have just said, that upon this question of the retired 
pay we believe that this clause will work to prevent abuse in the 
‘ature. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator must know that all these abuses have 
crept in by special acts, and there is nothing in this compromise 
which is effective to prevent the 8 of special acts of Congress 
to promote men upon the retired list. 

Mr. HALE. Upon the question of the duty to which officers should 
be assigned who were not at sea the conference agreed upon this: 
in the original amendment as reported it was provided that the 
Secretary of the Navy should assign in certain cases officers upon 
furloughduty. Thea ment which has been reached is that that 
part of that clause which provided that officers not at sea might be 
assigned to shore duty when the Secretary could certify what their 
duty was is left, and all the rest is stricken out, and it is left pre- 
cisely as the law is to-day, and the discretion must remain with the 
Department undoubtedly, rarely to be exercised in putting officers 
upon furlough pay, which is one-half not of the sea duty but of 
leave pay That is the way that is left. 

We believe these to be very fair and equitable adjustments, and 
we arrived at them in a spirit of fairness and compromise, the com- 
mittee, as I have said, trying to represent not always their own feel- 
ings but where they have been voted upon the sentiments of the 
Senate, as, for instance, in the restoration of the rank of commodore. 

Upon two other questions the committee was unable to agree, 
namely, in reference to the navy-yards and in reference to the pro- 
vision which is found in amendment numbered 36. The committee 
could not agree on amendments numbered 35 and 36. The conferees 
of the House of Representatives in reference to the authority to shut 
up the yards temporarily and dispose of the perishable property, not 
in any spirit of arrogance I am bound to say, and not in menace, 
declared that that was a subject upon which they could not yield, 
they believing that the lessening of the navy-yards was a founda- 
tion reform in the bill, that we have too many now, and that some 
of them ought to be temporarily shut up with no power to transfer 
the large pro y, but only perishable property. They insisted 
upon that, and although the conferees on the part of the Senate as 
is shown by the debate agreed with them, still being constrained 
by the vote of the Senate until the further action of the Senate the 
Senate conferees did not feel themselves justitied in giving away the 
action of the Senate and declined to submit to the claim of the 
House conferees, and upon that we report a disagreement, and also 
upon the amendment numbered 36, providing that the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized to report as to certain additional lands and 
water-front contiguous to the navy-yard at Norfolk. 

I ask first that the report be adopted disposing of all this bill except 
the questions of the nayy yards and the additional facilities for the 
Norfolk yard, and that the Senate insist upon its amendments num- 
bered 35 and 36 and appoint a farther conference, unless the Senate 
upon motion of some gentleman shall recede from them and adopt 
the House action. 

Iam bound to say in frankness, not to be reproached hereafter, 
that to my mind there is very little prospect that the House conferees 
will yield upon these points. They were very firm; but all we can do 


is to have another conference, and it may be that we can agron upon 
some compromise in reference to the navy-yards that will be satis- 
factory to both the House and the Senate. 

Mr. ident, I move the adoption of the report. 


Mr. SEWELL. I desire to 
leaves the 3 now? 

Mr. HALE, The navy-yards, of course, are not affected until the 
2 of something in this bill that touches them. 

Mr. SEWELL. There is a disagreement on the part of the confer- 
ence committee. 

Mr. HALE. Of course it leaves the navy-yards as they are. 

Mr. BAYARD. I wish to ask the Senator about the amendment 
he last spoke of, No. 35, on page 16. It relates to the navy-yards and 
the suspensionof work and the removal of material. The conferees 


the Senator from Maine how that 


of the respective Houses have disagreed. 
Mr. They could not agree, and have reported the disa- 
ment. 


Mr. BAYARD. Will the Senator be kind enough to state the coun- 
Lor ai ition made by the House? 

r. HALE. The House conferees made no proposition; but we 
found them very firm. They stated that they believed the shutting 
up of some of these navy-yards was a cardinal reform proposition of 
more importance than anything else on this bill; that we had spent 
too much money on these navy-yards; and they claimed that if they 
repudiated any political power or right to give up a portion of these 
navy-yards, certainly the party in the minority ought to accept it, 
and they were ready and willing to do that, and would not make any 
counter-proposition. 
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Mr. BAYARD. Does their idea include the absolute dismantling 
and removal of the plant from the navy-yards 7 

Mr. HALE. Not at all; nothing but the temporary shutting up 
o the perishable property and stores. This is a bill that only runs 

or a year. 

Mr. BAYARD. The language of the bill which we struck out in- 
cluded not only perishable stores, but included “property,” which 
is a very general term. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will remember that we inserted the 
word “ perishable ” on my motion. 

Mr. BAYARD. Asita here the whole thing is stricken out. 

Mr. HALE. ‘Perishable stores and property” it was made to 
read, and then it was all struck out; but if we ever come to anagree- 
ment it will be with the limitation applying only to perishable prop- 
enpa stores, for the Senate adopted that amendment onmy motion, 

. BAYARD. I hesitate very much in setting up my judgment 
upon subjects on which I have not by any means the knowledge I 
would desire against that of my associates who have more carefully 
studied the question, and I believe it will be admitted that I seldom 
do so. I generally yield my opinion to others. But it seems to me 
this bill has rather proceeded upon a general theory that we are not 
to have a navy hereafter. Everybody admits that we have none now 
excepting the personnel. That we have of a very honorable and able 
character. But the question is as to the future construction of a 
navy. Whether the Government shall have navy-yards of its own, 
where vessels shall be constructed, or whether it shall adopt the sys- 
tem of building them by private contract, is a very broad question, 
and one that I apprehend is not to be answered in a breath, and ought 
not to be decided at once. 

I referred the other day to the historical fact that we have had 
four consecutive Secretaries of the Navy inside of eighteen months, 
and that not one of those gentlemen had by his prior pursuits the 
slightest special knowledge of the to which he was called. 
There was no reflection either upon their characters or capabilities, 
but there was the statement derived from their general of 7 1 5 repute 
of what their pursuits had been before they were called to this very 
important tion requiring such special technical and scientific 
knowl . Now, it is not a to ay one of those four men to 
say that his opinion in reg to naval matters was not of great 
value. The; not time to form it; they had not experience to 
give it; and there was no committee of either House specially 
Hoon’ e the consideration of matters pertaining to the Navy 
that made any report to either House. There was a candid and 
I think a very instructive and honorable s h made by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the other House; but 
from the Naval Committee here we heard nothing except a general 
protest against the structure of this bill. The Senate decided, how- 
ever, that they would not either commit the bill to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs or send it back to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and they proceeded to pass upon it. The only question is whether 
this amendment which it seems the House committee are especially 
positive about shall be receded from by the Senate. The House pro- 
posed to insert: 


tenance of and civil t at the navy-yards, he not make any defi- 
ciency for these Dargo, but he work at those w he fin 
it can best be dispensed with, and shall close such and all perishable 


and the reasons governing his action to the next session ee e and at the 
as ATO n. 


or t r 
ington, District of Columbia, may, at the discretion of 
be 3 as a manufac 5 


0 
be held to in- 


terfere with the permanent improvement of any navy-yard as now authorized by 
law, = the expenditure for purpose of any money appropriated by Congress 
erefor. 


I objected to that clause, and the Senate sustained the objection 
by a very positive vote. A part of the language, I thought, was en- 
tirely unnecessary; that was as to the question of work at the vari- 
ous navy-yards; t, I apprehend, ap Secretary of the Navy must 
direct from the very character of his office. He may order a ship 
to ene point or another point, and no law is necessary to give him 
such authority. It is inherent in his office; he is the head of the 
Department, and of course he must have thecontrolof such 2 
What I did object to was to any measure that looked to this sudden 
and hasty abandonment of a. navy- yard. 

If we are to have ships they have yet to be built. Whether they are 
to be built by the Government at its own yards or built by private 
contract is a question of the future. As far as this bill is concerned, 
it contemplates the building by contract, simply because the Goy- 
ernment has no yards equipped 1 or the a ers ted a ship 
certainly not an iron ship, which is the only one that hereafter, 1 
think, will be constructed. 

Part of my objection to this clause would be removed if the lan- 
guage were used which the Senator from Maine says was inserted in 
the former bill, but which finds no place in this N ity S the effect 
that no permanent demolition of these yards should take place, that 
no portion of the plant should be removed, so that it simply would 


be for the next year a cessation of work, taking care that the capacity 
for future work should not deteriorate or be lessened. If that can 
be secured, the ter portion of my objection will be withdrawn. 

Mr. HALE. I have said, I have no doubt that upon that point 
the House conferees will yield, and on that basis I believe we can 
come to an agreement. 

Mr. BAYARD. May Lask the Senator this: Does not the text which 
the Senate struck out provide for a permanent closing of yards by 
the Secretary, he to make report of his action under this clause at 
the next session ? 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BAYARD. And in the mean time the plant or permanent prop- 


erty may be removed. 

Mr. HALE, There is no question about that as the bill stood. We 
have done the best we could. I consulted with several gentlemen 
who were opposed to the committee in the debate, and the result was 
acceptable to them. I think time will show that we have got at a 
good result. I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. BAYARD. I understand that putting men on furlough has 
been stricken out. 

Mr. HALE, That is stricken out. 

Mr. CALL, Before the 1eport is adopted I wish to express my 
decided opposition as one of this body to any retirement from the 
position taken by the Senate in the amendment of this bill. The 
establishment of a policy by the Government on so important a sub- 
ject as the means of reconstructing the navy and the destruction of 
the navy-yards essential for the repair and construction of vessels 
by legislation adopted in haste and upon an re. pi re bill is, in 
my opinion, extremely unwise; and the amendments made by the 
Senate in that direction, especially in regard to the navy-yards, I 
think ought to be adhered to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on the adoption of 
the report of the committee of conference. 

The report was concurred in. 

Mr. HALE. Now I move that the Senate further insist on its 
amendments Nos, 35 and 36, and agree to the further conference asked 
by the House. 
aye PLUMB. Let meask the Senator what is the amendment No. 

Mr. HALE. That is the amendment in reference to the navy-yards. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate recede from its amendment 
on that subject. 

1 BAYARD, I hope the Senator from Maine will not agree to 
at. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator from Kansas will not make that 
motion, because there are certain things we can put into the bill that 
will make it certain that it covers nothing but perishable stores, 
and only applies to those things that will make it satisfactory to 
eve’ 8 
Mr. PLUMB. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator made some statement which I did 
not hear fully. The House bill as it came here abolished the grade 
of commodore. 

Mr. HALE. The House bill struck it out absolutely on a gradu- 
ated scale. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It destroyed the grade as the commodores died; 
as the offices became vacant they were not to be filled, and in that 
way the grade was to be extinguished ; but there was a proviso in 
the House bill that this should not take effect until the 1st day of 
next July. I understand that the conference committee pro to 
reduce the number of commodores to ten instead of twenty-five. 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the proviso of the House bill struck out? 

Mr. HALE. That was not in the bill when it went to conference, 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Yes; we restored the House proviso. 

Mr, HALE. No; it was all struck out; that was not before the 
conference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With that proviso in, I should be perfectly will- 
ing to vote for the bill. 

r. HALE. We cannot get that in now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves 
that the Senate insist on its thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth amend- 
ments and agree to the further conference asked by the House of 
Representatives. 

he motion was agreed to, 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. HALE, 
Mr. AN, and Mr. Davis of West Virginia were appointed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate proceed 

to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hopethat will not be done, I shall ask for the 
yeas and nays upon the motion. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I hope it will be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Principal Legislative 
Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. KELLOGG, (when his named was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LaMar] on all questions. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PLUMB, (after having voted in the negative.) I overlooked 
the fact that I am paired with the Senator from Tennessee, [ Mr. JACK- 
SON. ] I withdraw my vote. A 

Mr. LAPHAM. On this question I am paired with the Senator 
from Florida, [Mr. JONES. ] n 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (after having voted in the affirmative.) I voted 
inadvertently. Iam paired with the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
Ferry.] I do not know how he would vote on this question. I 
therefore withdraw my vote. ; j 

Mr. WINDOM, (after having voted in the negative.) Iam paired 


with the Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. Davis, I and forgot it at 


the time. I withdraw my vote. 
The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 24; as follows: 
YEAS—28. 
Bayard, Coke, Harris, Pugh, 
Besk. Farley, Hawley, Ransom, 
Brown, George, Ingalls, Slater, 
Butler, Gorman, Jonas, Vest, 
Jall, Grover, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, 8 Walker, 
krell, Hampton, P eton, W. s. 
NAYS—2. 
Conger, McDill, Platt, 
Allison, Davis of Illinois, McMillan, Ro 
Anthony, Dawes, Mahone, Saunders, 
Blair, Miller of Cal., Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., n, Miller of N. Y., Sherman, 
Chilcott, Hoar, Mo Van Wyck. 
ABSENT—2. 
Camden, Groome, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Colorado, Kellogg, Plumb, 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, Lamar, Saulsbury, 
Fair, Jackson, Lapham, Sawyer. 
Ferry, Johnston. an, Vance, 
Garland, Jones of Florida, McPherson, Windom. 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After one hour and ten minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


HEAVY-ORDNANCE INVESTIGATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. LOGAN, Mr. CAME- 
RON of Pennsylvania, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. HAMPTON, and Mr. JONES 
of Florida, the select committee authorized by the resolution of the 
Senate of the 2d instant to take into consideration the subject of 
heavy ordnance and projectiles for the armament of the Navy and 
the sea-coast defenses, 

COMMITTEE REPORT. 


Mr. KELLOGG, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. No. 1943) making an appropriation for rebuild- 
ing the light-house at Southwest Pass, Vermillion Bay, Louisiana, 
reported it with amendments. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had a to some and dis- 
agreed to other amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 6716) 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes, and 
agreed to others with amendments; in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The me e also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the . enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore : 


A bill (H. R. No. 219) for the relief of Elizabeth Leebrick ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2317) for the relief of Mary Bullard; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2524) for the relief of Alice J. Bennit; 

A Dill (H. R. No. 2966) granting a pension to Annie W. Osborne; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3717) granting a pension to Alvin Walker; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3601) for the relief of Martha A. Jones; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3733) granting a pension to Mary E. Taylor; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5018) granting a pension to Elizabeth F. Rice; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5985) granting a pension to Martha Jane Doug- 
lass; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6399) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
D. Smith; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6317) granting an increase of pension to James 
Bennett; ‘ 

A bill (H. R. No. 6521) granting a pension to Mrs. Adeline A. Tur- 
ner; and 

A pill (H. R. No. 6624) granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
F. Porter. 


TARIFF-COMMISSION TESTIMONY. 


Mr. ANTHONY submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That 350 additional copies of the testimony taken before the tariff com- 
mission be printed for the use of the commission. 


SAINT LOUIS COLLECTION DISTRICT. 


Mr. VEST. I move that the Committee on Finance be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 6845) to amend 
the first subdivision of section 2568 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, title 34, “ collection of duties on imports,” which eame 
over from the House yesterday, and that it be referred to the Com- 
canned on Commerce. It was referred tothe Finance Committee by 
mistake, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The change of reference will be 
made if there be no objection. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. ALLISON. I move to proceed to the consideration of the sun- 


civil bill. 
a Ae PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. No. 6716) marua ä for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 3b, 1883, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. N. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House to our amendments and insist on the amend- 
ments of the Senate disagreed to by the House, and ask for a con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes. 

The motion was ee to; and the President pro tempore bein 
authorized to appoint the committee, Mr. ALLISON, Mr. HALE, an 
Mr. BECK were appointed the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Now I hope we shall have a vote on the pend- 
ing amendment to the tax bill. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce 
internal-revenue taxation is before the Senate. The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. HARRIS, I which 
is to strike out section 4 of the bill and insert what will be read in 
lieu thereof. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

That all taxes and customs dues im by the laws now in force for the col- 
lection of duties on imports from fi countries shall be subject to a discount 
of 10 per cent. after the lst day of January, 1883, and to a discount of an additional 
10 per cent. after the 1st day of January, 1884. 

Mr. MORRILL. I believe the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They have been ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr, President, before the question is taken on that 
amendment I shall ask for a division of the question, taking the vote 
first upon the reduction that is to take place on the Ist of January 
next; and inasmuch as that amendment has been the subject of a 
good deal of criticism, while I dislike exceedingly to take up or to 
consume a particle of the valuable time of the Donato at this late 
hour of the session, I shall desire to assign at least some of the rea- 
sons that induced me to offer it. 

Mr. PENDLETON. If it be not inconsistent with the wishes of 
the Senator from Tennessee, I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iyield to the Senator from Ohio on that proposition 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope not. 

Mr. PENDLETON. There are manifest reasons why we should de 


s0. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. MOR L. Of course this motion is intended to be hostile 
and to extinguish further consideration 

Several SENATORS, No debate. 

‘ann: PENDLETON. Of course it is not for any purpose of tha» 
nd. 

Mr. HARRIS. The patent-medicine men and the banks can wait 
one day more before they get that relief which the Senator from Ver- 
mont is so anxious to extend to them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; andthe Principal Legislative 
Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LAPHAM, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Florida, [Mr. JONES.) 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. My colleague [Mr. CAMDEN] is 
paired with the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. SAWYER. ] 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (after havin, voted in the affirmative.) Iam 

aired with the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Ferry.] I do not 
ow how he would vote on this question, and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. N. My colleague [Mr. BUTLER] is paired with the 
Senator from Maine, [ Mr. ely 

Mr. HARRIS. My colleague [Mr. Jackson] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Slater, 
Beck, Farley, Maxey, Ves 
Brown, Gorman, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Call, Groome, Pendleton, Walker, 
Coc Hampton, Pugh, Williams. 
Coke, Ransom, 
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Aldrich, Dawes, Login Platt, 
Allison. Hale, MoDill, Rollins, 
Anthony, Harrison, MeMillan, Saunders, 

: Hawley, Mahone, Sh 5 
Cameron of Pa., Hoar, Miller of Cal., Van Wyck, 
Chilcott, Ingalls, of N. V., 
Conger, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 

ABSENT—26. 
Butler, Frye, Johnsto: Plumb, 
88 f Wis. Geo . Kellogg, wyer, 
Jameron o. „ o, 

Davis of Illinois, Grover A Sewell, 
Edmunds, Hill of Colorado, La ham, Vance. 
Fair, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, 
Ferry, Jackson, Mitchell, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPherson, 
its Clerk, announced that the House insisted on its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 6716) making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
tiseal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes; insisted on 
its amendments to certain amendments of the . agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Honses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Franx Hiscock of New 
York, Mr. BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH of Ohio, and Mr. J. C. 8. 
BLACKBURN of Kentucky, managers at the conference on the part 
of the House. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. No. 6244) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes; and 
it was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the whole people recognize and ap- 
preciate the fact that the present rate of taxation is excessive, and 
so far as I know every Senator on this floor on both sides of the 
Chamber recognizes the duty of giving relief from excessive taxa- 
tion. In the effort to give such relief as the present condition of an 
overflowing Treasury justifies, it would seem to me that the first 
and the most important question to be considered is to whom this 
relief shall be given. Shall it be extended to the whole people or 
simply to a class or a few classes of the people? That question must 
first be determined, and we can then intelligently extend such relief 
as an overflowing Treasury resulting from excessive taxation enables 
Con to graut at this time. 

The bill as it came to us froin the House pro to relieve banks, 
bank depositors, proprietors of patent medicines, perfumery, &c., 
and the manufacturers of, and dealers in, and perhaps to some small 
extent the consumers of friction matches; and there the measure of 
relief, as proposed to be extended by the action of the House, 1 fc 
There is a very small class of persons interested in or benefited by 
this reduction of taxation. 

The object of my amendment was to extend that relief, not to these 
three or four classes of persons exclusively, but to extend it as near 
as possible to the whole American ple. I understand that we 
can reasonably and fairly afford to reduce the revenues at least to 
the extent of from forty to sixty million dollars; and instead of con- 
fining that relief to the owners of bank stock, the peg le who for- 
tunately have bank deposits and have to use bank checks to utilize 
those deposits, to the patentees of medicines, cosmetics, perfumeries, 
&c., and to the manufacturers and dealers in, and ibly to some 
small extent the consumers of, friction matches, I thought a general 
reduction upon the entire tariff list that would reach every consumer 
in America would be more equitable, more just, and the relief more 
generally felt and appreciated than to single out a few classes, how- 
ever meritorious, needing the relief much less; other classes that 
would be benefited by a general reduction of tariff taxation, as is 
provided by the amendment I have proposed. 

Now, Mr. President, in contrasting these classes that it is proposed 
to relieve by the bill as it came from the House with other classes 
and vastly the more numerous classes, let us look for a moment and 
compare the banks, the bank depositors, the proprietors of patent 
medicines, and the manufacturers of and dealers in friction matches 
on the one hand and the entire people who are interested in the 
tax imposed by existing laws upon salt, the tax imposed by exist- 
ing laws upon all the manufactures of iron, upon all the manu- 
factures of steel, upon all the manufactures of cotton, and upon all 
the manufactures of wool. 

How will the bankers, patent-medicine men, and manufacturers 
of matches compare in numbers to the consumers of salt, which is 
taxed by your present laws from 40 to 55 per cent.? Manufactures 
of iron taxed from 35 to 60; mannfactures of steel range from 45 to 
76 per cent.; manufactures of cotton range from 35 to 60 per cent., 
while the manufactures of wool are taxed from 60 to over 100 per 
cent. 


Now, I beg Senators to pause for one moment to consider what pro- 
portion of the American people are interested in or benefited by taking 
the tax off bank capital or the two-cent nega tax off bank checks. 
Will it average one in 10,000 of the 52,000,000 of the American peo- 
ple? What ig er ve of the people of this country are particularly 
interested in or benefited by reducing or relieving altogether from 
taxation patent medicines and nostrums of that character? 

I undertake to ef that the whole American people, now number- 
ing about 52,000,000 are interested in and benefited by a reduction in 
the tax upon salt, upon iron, and the manufactures of iron; upon 
steel, and the manufactures of steel; upon the manufactures of 
cotton and the manufactures of wool. The cost of the tools of the 
mechanic and the day laborer, the implements of the farmer, are all 
more or less dependent upon the tax imposed upon iron and steel 
and manufactures of iron and steel. 

The whole people are interested in and benefited by the reduction 
of tax upon manufactures of cotton and wool, the rich as well as the 
poor, because these articles are to a large extent consumed by the 
whole people, constituting a large proportion of the clothing of the 
rich, and almost entirely the clothing of the poor; for, however poor 
the man, he and his family must have blankets, flannels, and either 
cotton or woolen clothing, and if the relief that we are now able to 
extend im the reduction of revenue shall be given to a general reduc- 
tion on the whole list of articles taxed by our present tariff laws, 
every individual in America will be benefited to a greater or less 
extent by that reduction, while if you consume or swallow up the 
forty or fifty or sixty million dollars that we are able now to reduce 
taxation by ee bank capital, bank ere patent medi- 
cines, ee and friction matches, as included in the bill as it 
came from the House, I undertake to say that there is not more than 
one in ten thousand of the American people that will be benefited 
by that reduction of taxation. 

Hence I say that if the object of this bill be, or if the object of 
Senators be to give a real relief to the people by the reduction of 
taxation, they should apply that reduction to those articles that enter 
into universal consumption, those articles that affect the interest of 
and reduce the cost of those commodities that every American citi- 
zen, rich or poor, is compelled from necessity to use and consume, 
and for that reason I offered the amendment that is now Kending, 
which proposes to reduce taxation opon all the articles on whic 
there are now tariff duties imposed to the extent of 10 per cent., tak- 
ing effect the Ist day of January, 1883, and an additional 10 per cent. 
to take effect upon the Ist day of January, 1884, which in all will 
only amount to a reduction of 30 percent. But that amendment, as 
I said before, has been severely criticised. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts thinks it could have emanated from no source other than a 
lunatic asylum, nor could it be advocated or supported by any one 
who is not a fit subject for such asylum. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not say that. 

Mr. HARRIS, Iso understood. I did not hear the Senator say 
it, but I have heard other Senators refer to it as a remark of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. But whether the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts used language such as I have heard attributed to him or 
not, certain it is that the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. MORRILL, ] 
the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN,] the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Dawes,] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 3 
have all criticised the amendment with more or less of severity, an 
have all proclaimed that the adoption of an amendment such as this 
would utterly prostrate and destroy the great business interests of 
the country. 

Mr. HOAR. As the Senator has referred to me I desire to say that 
at some time I wanted to put him a question, and perhaps it would 
he as ble to him before he enters on his argument for me to put 
it now, if he has no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will hear the question. 

Mr. HOAR. The question I wish to put is this: Are Zen yourself 
in favor of reducing by 20 per cent. the present tariff on French 
brandy, diamonds, and champagne? 

Mr. HARRIS. that your question? 

Mr. HOAR. That is my question. 

Mr. HARRIS. If time were allowed us to go through item by item 
the vast list of articles that are taxed under our tariff laws I should 
discriminate so as to leave the highest rate of duties upon articles 
of luxury that they would bear—that rate which would produce 
the largest amount of revenue. Upon the articles of brandy, cham- 
pagne, diamonds, and every other article of luxury, not of absolute 
necessity to the entire people, I should endeavor to raise the largest 
amount of revenue possible; but situated as we are here, on the 4th 
day of August, when we have spent over eight months of the session, 
and when we have had no e until about one month ago 
to have any voice in respect to tariff taxation, the Senator from 
Massachusetts sont as every intelligent Senator—and certainly 
there are none other than intelligent Senators—that it is utterly im- 
possible for us now in the expiring days and hours in this session to 
go through the tariff list item by item, revise and adjust it in a sat- 
isfactory manner. Therefore this is the only method by which we 
can effect a reduction of excessive, unjust, and oppressive tariff tax- 
ation at this session. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, I doubt not, as every other Sen- 
ator, will admit that, taking our present rates of duty as a whole they 
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are excessive, an unjust exaction upon the industry and necessities 
of the people and as this is the only method practical at this time 
to reduce that excessive taxation, the only method that we can adopt 
at this hour by which we may give some small measure of relief to 
the whole people and take at least one short step in the direction of 
correcting what is universally admitted to be a wrong, let us take 
that step even though it may not correct all of the evils, absurdities, 
and gross wrongs that are perpetrated upon a whole people by a sys- 
tem that we fin eee, upon the statute-books of the country. 

Mr. MORRILL. When the Senator says that is the only method 
which is left, I ask him if he prefers the method which he suggests 
of taking off 20 per cent. on articles of luxury as well as necessity 
in preference to the method that he repudiates and proposes to super- 
par by striking out and inserting his amendment. The section that 
he proposes to strike out is a section that reduces the duty on sugar, 
a necessity of life. That would reduce the cost of sugar 25 per cent. 
to the extent of thirty-seven pounds per capita for every man, woman, 
and child in the country, and thus cheapen the cost of the breakfast 
table. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I remember very well the eagerness 
with which my friend from Vermont seized upon this reduction, a 
tub to the whale, upon one single item, and that a product of the 
State of Louisiana, to strike off 25 per cent.; but while that other 
article of even more universal consumption and absolute necessity, 
salt, as well in the cabin of the poor as in the palace of the rich, is 
taxed from 40 to 60 per cent., I have never yet heard the Senator 
from Vermont or other Senators on that side of the Chamber com- 
lain or propose to relieve the 52,000, 000 of people who use more or 
ess of salt every day and every hour of their lives. 

Now, I am quite ready to reduce the tariff on sugar. I am not 
hunting classes, I am not hunting specific and sectional articles. If 
we were going over the tariff item by item I should undertake to 
discriminate so as to im the very highest tax on articles of lux- 
ury, such as were named by the Senator from Massachusetts, that 
they would bear, that duty which would produce the largest amount 
of revenue. And after raising from these luxuries the largest 
amount of money that could be raised upon them, I would abolish 
the tax upon salt, reduce the tax upon sugar, reduce the tax “nen 
the manufactures of wool, that every r laborer in the land is 
compelled to use, whether he is financi ly able to do so or not; I 
would reduce the tax on cotton goods, because they enter into the 
consumption and constitute a large proportion of the clothing of 
the entire people. 

I would utterly repudiate the entire theory of the Senator from 
Vermont, the Senator from Ohio, and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, in selecting the two articles of sugar and Bessemer steel as the 
only ones upon which duties are to be reduced, while they propose to 
increase to the point of doubling the duties on other articles in or- 
der to compel 52,000,000 of people to pay bounty year by year at the 
rate of from 40 to over 100 per cent. You have no ngns under the 
Constitution to levy a duty except for revenue. It is from the reve- 
nue power only that your right to levy a duty is derived, and when- 
ever your duty exceeds the revenue point you not only violate the 
Constitution but 8 a gross injustice and a wrong upon the 
whole people for the benefit of a very small but much favored class. 

My friend from Massachusetts desired to know if I was willing to 
reduce the tax of 10 per cent. on the Ist of January, 1883, and 10 per 
cent. more on the Ist of January, 1884, upon brandies and wines and 
diamonds, The Senator certainly knows what that immense reduc- 
tion would amount to upon that article of luxury known as dia- 
monds. Will the Senator inform me what the present tax is on 
those diamonds as fixed by himself and his friends by the present 
law? It is only 10 percent. My amendment would reduce to 9 the 
first year and finally to 8 per cent. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator ask me if I know? 

Mr. HARRIS. I take it for granted the Senator knows. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood the Senator to inquire. I understand 
that the tax is 10 per cent., which is as high as it is safe to put upon 
an article which is so easily smuggled about the person. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator proposes to reduce it 20 per cent. 

Mr. HARRIS. Which will amount to 2 per cent. You have put 
it at 10 per cent., and I propose, in order to give relief from exor- 
bitant taxation upon articles in universal use and of prime necessity, 
15 put it down to 9 per cent. next year and 8 per cent. the year fol- 

owing. 

Bute Mr. President, I do not care to consume time in pursuin 
this line of inquiry. I should like to know, however, how it is that 
the Senator from Vermont, the Senator from Ohio, the Senator from 
Illinois, and the Senator from Massachusetts, all in 1872, did not see 
the fatal consequences of a horizontal reduction of 10 per cent. upon 
tariff duties. At that time, when the average rate of duties was 
lower than now, the record shows that each of those Senators, with- 
out the apprehension of the utter ruin of all the business interests 
of the country that they now predict, voted to reduce 10 per cent. 
upon the duties then imposed by law. 

No danger was apprehended then, no ruin to the industrial inter- 


ests of the country was apprehended or declared then. No ruin fol- 
lowed, nor did Mr. SN and Mr. Webster see the danger of hori- 
when the compromise tariff of that year 


zontal reduction in 1 


was passed. Under the pretense, however, of the necessity of pro- 


viding for a sinking fundin 1875 the act of 1872 which reduced duties 
10 per cent., and for which the Senators from Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, and Illinois voted, was repealed and the former rate of 
duties restored. Now my amendment proposes not only to restore 
the act of 1872 but to go on the 1st of January, 1884, one step further 
and reduce, on identically the same principle, 10 per cent. more of 
the rate of duties that every Senator I imagine will admit on the 
whole are too high excessive, and unjust. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored to show that if my amendment is 
1 such relief as it affords to the poor extent to which it goes 
will be for the benefit of the entire people of the United States; while 
if the reduction is made as the bill provided asit came from the House, 
or as the bill eee as it came from the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate, the reduction, amounting perhaps to forty or fifty mill- 
ions of dollars to the Treasury, will benefit only a very small class 
of people, and a class least needing relief. 

deny that any interest in this country is going to be seriously 
prejudiced by the adoption of the amendment Ihave proposed. Ideny 
it upon the high authority that has been cited here to-day by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, who quoted from a speech of Hon. Nathaniel 
P. Banks delivered in the House on the 7th of May, 1878, in which 
Mr. Banks asserted that he had requested the manufacturers of his 
country to advise the Committee on Ways and Means as to the extent 
of reduction of duties which in their opinion would be proper, that 
he then held in his hand the petitions or statements of the represent- 
atives of one hundred and twelve leading manufacturing corpora- 
tions and companies, in which they asserted that they could very 
well afford to stand a reduction of from 10, 20, 30, 40, up to 50 per 
cent. upon the entire line of articles manufactured by them. 

Therefore I say, and I feel that I say it upon very high authority 
when I say it on the authority of General Banks, a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives. 
representing a Massachusetts district, and his assertion was based 
upon the declaration of the accredited representatives of one hun- 
dred and twelve of the leading manufacturing corporations and com- 

anies of the State of Massachusetts—upon this high authority I 

eel fully authorized to say there is no serious evil to result to any 
of the industries of the country from the reduction pro’ d, while 
the benefit to the extent of the reduction pro will extend to 
the entire people; and for that reason I offered the amendment, and 
for that reason I think it ought to be adopted. 

But I will not consume at this late hour of the evening and late 
day of the session more of the time of the Senate in further discus- 
sion of the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. HAkRIS, ] who wishes a division. 
The amendment is to strike out section 4 and insert what will,be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

That all taxes and customs dues imposed by the laws now in force for the collec- 
tion of duties on imports from foreign countries shall be subject to a discount ot 
10 per cent. after the Ist day of January, 1883. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is on that branch of the amendment that I desire 
the first vote, bonge reduction of 10 per cent., taking effect the Ist 
day of Jaen 1883. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Has the Senator from Tennessee any objection 
to striking out the whole of the fourth section and dropping it? I 
suppos we are all willing to do that. 

r. HARRIS. My amendment is proposed as a substitute for the 
section, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Could not a division be taken, so that the ques- 
Hon may first be on striking out? I imagine we will all agree to 
that now. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ido not think we all agree to that. I am notin 
favor of striking it out myself unless by inserting some such pro- 
vision as this. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire myself to follow the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] to strip fis bill of every- 
thing relating to the tariff. 

Mr. HARRIS, I should be unwilling to strike out the fourth sec- 
tion unless it is connected with a distinct reduction of the line of 
tariff duties. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A motion to strike out and insert 
cannot be divided. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. Ido not propose to interfere with the Sen ator from 
Alabama, but there seems to be so much ignorance on the other side 
as to what are the rates of duties that when the Senator from Ala- 
bama is through I have a paper, prre at the ee PAE 
ment, not very long, only forty-five or forty-six pages, being the 

iff duties, which 1 e to have read from the Secretary’s desk, 
so that gentlemen will understand what they are voting on. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I have had the honor of being a 
member of the Senate for now noeny six years, and this is the first 
opportaniiy that has been presen since I have been here to lay 
before the people of the United States a subject that concerns their 
most material interests and welfare. I will not berate either of the 
national parties 

„ Will the Senator from Alabama yield for a mo- 
ment 
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Mr. MORGAN. 
Mr. COCKRELL. 
charge of this bill, if he anticipates or desires or intends to force a 
night session ? It is now ten minutes after six o’clock; we have been 
here seven hours. Ithink that under the circumstances and in view 
of the condition of the weather it is best to adjourn, and I desire 


Yes, sir. 
I desire to ask the Senator from Vermont, in 


frankly to ask the Senator what his p is? 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator has any proposition to submit as 
to when we may have a vote upon the whole question, say to-mor- 
row at one o’clock—— 

Mr. ALLISON. Five o’clock. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I say in reply to that that I have no proposi- 
tion to make in re to fixing the time of voting upon this gua 
tion. I have not discussed it and will not discuss it unless I am 
forced to do so. But we will come to a vote just as soon asa fair and 
reasonable discussion can be I want to know if the Senator 
undertakes to force a vote to-night. That is the question. If the 
Senator intends to force a vote to-night, let us know it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire a vote on this question. I take it that 
there is no indisposition on the part of the other side of the Chamber 
to vote for an amendment proposed by a Senator on that side. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no di tion to avoid a vote at all. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think they onght not to shirk such a vote as 
that. We are ready without farther debate to vote upon that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have no doubt of that. That is not the pro 
sition. I want to know when Senators are here on the floor after 
six o’clock, and when they desire to discuss this question in all fair- 
ness and sincerity, whether you intend to force usto a night session 
in order to try to force a vote on the aeon whether we are will- 
ing or not? That is the point on which I want to be informed and 
I think the information ought to be given honestly, because I will 
meet it honestly when you tell me what you are going to do. 

Mr. SHE . Ihave had 2 experience with night ses- 
sions not to care for them or to wish for them; they are very seldom 
productive of good; but the majority of the Senate feel that they 
ought to have a vote on this bill sometime. If the Senator will fix 
any day next week, so far as 1 am concerned, any day at all, on which 
a final vote can be had on the question of whether to repeal or not to 
repeal all taxes, I promise to stay here by him and not have any 
limited debate, taking the time we need on the question; but name 
a day or promise that within a certain time we shall have a vote. 
If you intend to say to us that you will defeat us by physical ex- 
ertion and prevent us from having a vote on the bill, we can under- 
stand that. We do not want such a controversy. I do not. Iam 

etting too old for that. Twenty years I should rather have 
Fed it than otherwise; but now I rather shun such contests. But 
if Senators can give us any assurance that at any time, any day they 
name, a vote can be taken, I believe the Republicans on this side of 
the Chamber, feeling the importance of passing some bill of this kind, 
would 1785 here until any day next week you might name. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will answer the Senator with perfect candor. 
There is no disposition on this side of the Chamber, so far as I know, 
to avoid any responsibility at all. We met on the first Monday of 
December last. We have been in continuons session now until the 
4th of August—over eight months. You have had control of the 
majority of the Senate and of the House. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. COCKRELL. You had the privilege of bringing this bill in 
in January or in March or at any other time. You have brought it 
here at the heels of the session, passed by the House of Represent- 
atives after they had fixed the day for final adjournment, and now 
you ask us to forego an honest, full, and free discussion in order to 
gratify your views upon this matter. 

We shall come to a vote just as soon as this question has been fully 
and fairly discussed; but Isay to you in perfect candor, as every Sen- 
ator here knows, we shall not profit by a night session. You haveall 
had experience of night sessions. The Senator from Vermont knows 
that if he forces a night session he will not get a vote on this bill by 
eight o’clock in the morning, and why shall we do it? 

We have been throwing no obstacles in your way. The discussion 
has been legitimate. There has been no Sey consumption 
of time. e Senator from Tennessee [ Mr. HARRIS] has made a fair 
and free discussion of the pending proposition, and a reasonable one. 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGAN] wants to speak, but no 
Senator desires to be forced into a discussion of this question after 
six o’clock. I appeal to the Senator from Vermont, in all fairness 
and justice, that he should allow us to adjourn to-day and go on with 
this bill to-morrow. We have not delayed taking it up. 

Mr. RANSOM. On the contrary, we voted to take it up. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We will go on just as long as you want to stay 
here, in the regular order, and discuss this matter, and dispose of it. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me to inquire 
of him, without now asking him to fix a time, whether he is willing 
to express an opinion as to how long that discussion will occupy ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I cannot tell to save my soul how much time 
the Senator from Kentucky and the two Senators from Massachusetts 
will consume. They have consumed all of to-day. 

Mr. HOAR. I asked the Senator a courteous question, and he 
replies with a fling or a sneer. 


Mr. COCKRELL. No, I do not; I say I cannot tell you. If I 
could tell you how many Senators would speak, I would do it. Ido 
not expect myself so say a word, as I have not spoken onthebill. I 
am not asking for the consumption of time, and I do not propose to 
do it except in a certainemergency. I say to you in all candor that 
you are not going to have a vote to-night. That is all there is about 
it. If Senators are simply to come to contrarying each other, there 
are some men here who are just as contrary as ever were born. 

Mr. HOAR. Is the Senator willing to give an opinion as to the 
robable length of the debate, as he would upon any bill he intro- 
need, and say that he thinks a certain time will be sufficient ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I cannot tell about that. I say in perfect can- 

dor that I cannot tell the Senator. IfI could I would. 

ne Does the Senator think we can finish this bill in a 
wee 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have no idea. 

Mr. HOAR. Or in a month? 

Mr. COCKRELL, Ihave no idea, none in the world. I tell the 
Senator with perfect frankness that I do not know of any Senators 
who expect to speak except what I have learned just now, and that 
is the Senator from Alabama, who has taken the floor, and I believe 
the Senator from Florida, Mr. carts} who was going to take the 
floor at the same time. If anybody else is going to make a speech, 
I do not know it. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator think they can get through in three 


weeks? 

Mr. COCKRELL. We have had no caucus action on the matter. 
It is all individual merely. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator think we can get through with 
this question by debating it all day to-morrow and reaching a vote 
some time before midnight? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I cannot tell that now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is there a desire to reach a vote upon it? 

Mr. COCKRELL, I say in perfect frankness that you know you 
cannot have a vote to-night, and there is no use, after being in ses- 
sion for eight months, to keep the Senate here all night sn havea 
real row, which you will have, and then accomplish nothing, which 
is the result of every night session I haye ever seen here. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Is there a willingness on the part of that side of 
the Chamber that we shall have a vote some time to-morrow, any 
time before midnight? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator from Ohio must know, with thirty- 
five or forty amendments already pending, and nearly as many to 
proposed to the bill, in order to get the bill in proper shape, it 
would be utterly impossible to make any arrangement. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then I understand the statement of the Senator 
from Delaware is that it is the purpose of the Democratic party to 
defeat the bill. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If you adopt our amendments without an 
hesitation we will vote to-night; but if you do not adopt our amend- 
ments we want to convince you that you are wrong, and make you, 
by argument and reason, come to our views on this question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understand all this amounts to a declaration 
on the part of the Democratic party that they will not allow a bill 
for the reduction of taxes to pass at this session. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. You have put to us the alternative of taking 
your bill, which you have conceived in caucus and brought here, 
or having nothing. We now present to you another alternative, to 
take the bill that we want or you take nothing. 

Mr. SHE I understand that we propose to take the bill 
sent to us by the House of Representatives, at a late day, I am sorry 
to say, and so far as the reproach made by the Senator from Missouri 
on the House of Representatives is concerned, I do not think it was 
in order. Still the bill came to us at a late hour, but since it came 
the Committee on Finance have diligently pursued it and reported 
it here and presented it with no amendment, so as not to excite de- 
bate. After that, upon the hostile demonstration of Democratic 
Senators, we prop certain amendments, and I think we did wrong 
in doing that, but we are now willing to withdraw those amendments. 
You talk about the caucus. We have abandoned the caucus prop- 
ositions, withdrawn them, and let the question stand on the bill as it 
came from the House; and now I am told by the Senator from Dela- 
ware that they do not intend to allow us to pass the bill at the present 


session. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I did not say that. I say we want you to 
adopt our views. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that our 
bowels of compassion have been yearning towards our brethren on 
the other side; for we know the very embarrassing position in which 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the other House have placed 
them by sending this bill here at all. We know that they feel they 
have been pos in a very meong Ana false position by the action of 
the other House in sending this bill here, and they are trying to 
parry the effect. We understand it; the country understands it. 

We have been engaged here in a farce for the last ten days on this 
question, and the country knows it. It would have been a comedy 
if it had not been so near the end of the session and such inclement 
warm weather. It would have excited the risibilities of the whole 
country to see the anxiety with which the Republican side of this 
Chamber were endeavoring to relieve themselves from the false 
position in which they hed been put by the introduction of this 
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„little joker” in the other House, and which passed that body and 
was sent to the Senate. 

We understand the embarrassing position you are in, gentlemen; 
and our bowels of compassion, I repeat, have been yearning toward 
you. We would gladly relieve you if we could; but it is the posi- 
tion in which your own friends have put you, and you must excuse 
us now, after you have sent us this bill here, 

If yon want to do something for the country, relieve the oppressed 
people from taxation; and if we can hitch it onto your little bank 
bill, and your patent-medicine bill, and your perfumery bill, we will 
hitch on a bill which will grant substantial relief to the oppressed 
industries of the country; and we think we shall thereby have been 
doing a valuable work for the country. We are willing to stay here 
with you until the 1st day of October to accomplish such a purpose. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Will you vote on it? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. You hear the thundering voice of the people 
coming op from every quarter, from the State of Pennsylvania as 
well as other quarters, demanding that you shall accede to the just 
propositions made on this side of the Chamber, and we call upon yon 
to relieve yourselves now from the rebuke which you will obtain in 
the November elections if you do not do your duty to the people of 
this country whom you have oppressed in the past by taxation and 
whom you now refuse to relieve, while you step forward with this 
little bill and propose to relieve the bankers of the country and men 
who have money in the banks, ourselves in fact, for we all keep little 
bank accounts. Itis proposed to relieve ourselves from the onerous 
duty of a 2-cent stamp upon every check when we draw money from 
bank, while to the men and women who are laboring from morn till 
— for the necessaries of life you refuse utterly to extend any 
relief. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Parr in the chair.) The Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. MoRGAN] has the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut; I yield 
to bag et 

Mr. WLEY. I am very much obliged to the Senator. I know 
the other side are willing to prolong the discussion. The Senator from 
Vermont, it seems to me, made a very reasonable proposition that we 
should take the bill as it came from the House abolishing the direct 
taxes upon everything except whisky, tobacco, and beer, and even re- 
ducing the tax upon tobacco from 16 to 12 cents, providing also for 
u rebate. He asked the other side if they would a not to pass it, 
but to take a vote upon it now, and saying that if it be a proposition 
that gives no real relief to the country, a proposition upon which 
they could make good points in the campaign, one upon which they 
could damage the Republican party, we should be exceedingly pran. 
fied to make the test and have them take a vote on it. e do not 
ask them to pass it; we ask them to defeat it if they dare. We ask 
them only to take a vote, but they say it is not reduction enough. 

Mr. President, how much is reduction enough? As the bill came 
from the House it took off about $26,000,000 of taxation, of that, to 
the American people, odious taxation, taxation that comes into every 
man’s honse and taxes him a cent for his little box of matches, &c. 
I need not specify. We have been made familiar by the four hun- 
dred and fifty or five hundred or six hundred repetitions of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] with the exact details of that little 
bill. If $26,000, is not enough, suppose we add the reduction 
upon tobacco from 16 cents to 12 cents, which is about six million 
more, making $32,000,000. Is not that about enough reduction to 
make, when we have been obliged by Democratic deticiencies, deti- 
ciencies made by Democrats, and by the necessity of a pension bill 
passed in a Democratic Con when we have 

Mr. RANSOM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. No, not a word. When we have been under the 
necessity of increasing the . so largely, is it not about 
enough to make $32,000,000 reduction in view of the uncertainty of 
the future? Now they find fault with us that we did not bring in 
these reductions earlier. Noman could have told last December just 
exactly what revenue we were to have. It has turned out to be a 
wonderful surplus, a magnificent surplus. We are startled ourselves 
to think that our surplus revenue has been $150,000,000, and that we 
are enabled to reduce our indebtedness to that extent. It is too 
much. I am sorry, not that we are able to do it, but I am sorry that 
there is not a disposition to reduce our taxation. 

As matters go on now, with the increase of importations, I am 
very much afraid that the surplus revenue may be $175,000,000, or 
perhaps $200,000,000 next year. There is no reason in taxing the 

ple of the country to that extent. There is no sense init ; there 
is no justice in it, and we stand here to beg you to-day not to make 
a reduction but to beg you to let us have a vote upon it, and if the 
vote will hurt us before the people we rejoice to make the chal- 
lenge. Try it. We do not ask you to do it. 

ou say you have not discussed this question. There is not a 
point in the bill, there is not a point in the whole subject, that has 
not been discussed over and over and over, and hammered and bored 
and drilled and poe into the American people for years and 
years past. You began it when the taxes were first imposed by de- 
nouncing the match tax and all direct taxation as the oppression, 
the egregious oppression and torment of a Republican majority. 
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We invite you not to remove them; we dare you to vote on the 
2 That is where you stand to-day, and if $32,000,000 be not 
enough—— 

Mr MORGAN. 
out of my time? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; the gentleman’s time is eternal; we all know 
that. If $32,000,000 is not enough, please name your figure. About 
how much ought to be taken off? Will you add sugar? We will 
add any amendment that will take several millions more. I do 
not think you ought to go above about $32,000,000. It is a little 
dangerous, with our excessive appropriations, but if you think 


2 

Mr. RANSOM. win the Senator from Connecticut allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Just wait. 
not want to be responsible for—— 

Mr. RANSOM. The Senator from Alabama allowed you to inter- 
rope ui; Will you not permit me to ask one question for informa- 
tion 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, yes; you are a good—— 

Mr. RANSOM, I am very much in earnest in this subject, if the 
Senator from Connecticut will believe me. I understand the Sen- 
ator to say that he thinks the reduction of revenue ought to be about 


I should like to know if this debate is to be taken 


I am stealing my time now. I do 


„000,000. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did not make the figure. I am anxious to ac- 
commodate, 

Mr. RANSOM I understood the Senator just now to say that he 
thought it wonld be safe to reduce it $32,000,000. 

Mr. HAWLEY, Yes, I do. 

Mr.RANSOM. With the present large expenditures you do not 
think it safe to go beyond that now? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did not say with certainty. 

Mr. RANSOM. The Senator said that was his impression at this 
moment. Then you will reduce it by this bill $32,000,000. That is 
all the reduction you propose! 

Mr. HAWLEY. I propose what is agreeable. 

Mr. RANSOM. Then you do not mean to touch the tariff. You 
have by the reduction of internal revenue mado all the reduction 
you propose, and the result will be your enormous tariff will be left 
untouched, unreformed, for you have just said that $32,000,000 is the 
amount you thought may be safely reduced. That being done, ac- 
cording to your opinion no other reduction can take place and the 
tariff must stand just as it is. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ido not see the question the Senator was going 
to ask. No, we tried to begin upon the tariff, and in order that there 
might be no ar, ent about it we took up two or three things that 
nearly the whole world agreed upon. But that would not suit them. 
Now, in August, after eight months of session, they wish to open the 
whole illimitable subject, though a handsome majority of the Senate 
has voted to commit the tariff in general to a commission for a report 
that will come in in December to be acted upon. In the mean time 
we offer just as much reduction as any safe business man in this 
world ought to attempt at present. 

I submit it to bankers, to business men, the statisticians, and the 
statesmen of the United States and the world over if from thirty- 
five to forty million dollars reduction is not as much as is safe to try 
to make in the present condition, with the uncertainty about us, the 

ossibility of great wars, and the enormous appropriations that we 
ave made. submit that question to the American people at the 
polls, and upon it I invite and challenge debate. 

If $32,000,000 is not enough, name your figure, take five or eight 
million dollars more; I will not quarrel with you about a little trifle 
of that kind. Americans have got over bothering about eight or ten 
million dollars, especially after the river and harbor bills we have 
agreed to. I will agree to all the reduction any business man will 
say can safely be made, but I ask no favor of any kind. Do I beg 
yon No, Ido not; I dare you to have a vote without any further 
debate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Missouri! 

Mr. MORGAN. Iyield to the Senator from Missouri because he is 
a man who will not take a dare by banter offered to him and is 
always on the floor when it is made; and I am glad to see him. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I want to disclose to the Senate a little secret 
and let the Senate know what has inspired the deep devotion and 
earnestness of my good friend from Connecticut. 

Mr. HAWLEY. What is it? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will read it to you. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Good. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There was a committee appointed to investi- 
8 certain charges. Upon that committee was the Senator from 

zonneeticut, aud the distinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
WIN DOu] was the chairman of it, and I happened to be a lay mem- 
ber of that committee. On the 3lst day of May, 1882, before the 
Windom investigating committee, as it was called, there was a ver 
distinguished Republican summoned. His name was Henry B. Mil- 
ler, of Chicago, PERE engaged in the whisky business. You will 
find that on page 20 of the testimony. Now turn to page 57 of the 
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testimony taken before that committee, when Mr. Miller was under 
examination, and you will find this: 

Mr. COCKRELL. We are getting away with about $150,000,000 of it this year in 
paying debts. 

The question was the heavy revenues that the Government was 
receiving. The witness, this Mr. Miller, replies: 

Well, your debts will be paid at this rate in about three years, and Phe cannot 


rem Now, 


less on Wall street and buy bonds at a 
Tb not suppose we ouredlv 1 t we could not 
help 


og suppose we d es would have asked for a reduction, 
t. 

The friends, this witness says, of internal-revenue relief would 
not have asked a reduction, but they could not help it. 

There were three or four bills introduced in Congress for the reduction of the 
tax, and we os to take charge of that ourselves, because this agitation was 
hurting our business. Then the tariff men—of course there is so much money 
coming in, and the tariff men do not want to take it off of the tariff, and 


as I have 
always been educated in that doctrine, as a Henry Clay Whig, I am in favor of a 


protective tariff. I have always advocated a reduction of the tax on whisky. 
2. 52 the benefit of the tariff? 
es. 


You made a kind of a combination with the tariff men ? 
Oh, no; they seduced us and then went back on us. After they seduced us 


they 1 us. 

Q. en they got the tariff-commission bill through they were not so much in 
favor of the reduction of internal-revenue taxes ? 

A. Oh, no; they were 5 g to pieces fox the reduction of internal - 
revenue taxes until they got What they wanted, and then they left us out in the 


Now you see the reason of the earnestness and devotion of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. He is trying to make the world believe in 
the honesty and sincerity of these men who are favoring a reduction 
of the internal-revenue taxes of the country, so that the tariff can- 
not be touched. They combined with the whisky men, then jilted 
the whisky men, and now the elections are coming on they fear 
their power, and they are tearing themselves to pieces with earnest- 
ness, with devotion, just as my good friend from Connecticut has 
done, to convince the whisky men of the country that they were 
honest and sincere. 

Where does the demand for the reduction of internal-revenue taxes 
come from? From what source? From those who fayor a high 
protective tariff, and the sole and only object under the shining sun 
is to take off an amount of internal-revenue taxes so that the tariff 
cannot be touched. There, ina nutshell, isthe whole object and aim 
of this matter. It is not to benefit the tax-payers of this country; it 
is not to benefit the yeomanry who toil, and by their toil and sweat 
earn their daily bread. i 

You refused right here in the Senate to vote a tax off the producers 
of tobacco, You are not seeking to benefit them, and now you un- 
dertake to parade yourselves before the country as in favor of reduc- 
ing taxation when it is only to convince the allies you made last fall 
and jilted, the whisky men, that you are honest and sincere in your 
first combination. 

You can all readily see why the Senator from Connecticut is so 
earnest. He saw this investigation. He saw the attitude that the 
friends of this measure were placed in by this testimony of ‘‘ Buf- 
falo” Miller, as they call him. He lives in Chi „ believe. 
mn LOGAN. He used to live in Chicago. He lives in Springfield, 

nois. 

Mr. COCKRELL. He formerly lived in Chicago. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes; a distiller there. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Here was the combination, and when the tariff- 
commission bill got there they deserted and abandoned the ally they 
had prostituted, and when the fact is made known and this jilt- 
ing is published then my friend from Connecticut is trying to 
do away with the whole force and effect of it. : 

The Senator talks about reducing the taxes $32,000,000. What 
is the effect of that reduction of taxation? It is to leave in exist- 
ence that amount of interest-bearing bonds, the hoarded wealth of 
the coun The past year by the surplus revenue we paid off 
$150,000, What was the effect of that? We forced $150,000,000 
of idle, inactive, burdensome, interest-bearing capital out of its hid- 
ing place into the avenues of business in this vec Sereda! gon 
pro to prevent a reduction of the bonded, interest- ing debt 
of the country; yes, reduce the taxes so that we cannot pay off the 
bonds. 

Over $400,000,000 are now due and peyeble at the option of the 
Government. If we pay at the rate we have paid the past year we 
can pay them off in three years, Yet you are clamoring for a re- 
duction of taxes, not to benefit the tax-payers of this country, but 
to keep on the high protective tariff. t is the eps and the 
omega, the beginning and the end, of this matter. there is no 
reduction of the kind you propose, the country is not hurt, the 
country is benefited; the laboring, toiling masses are benefited in 
this enay If there be no reduction of the kind you propose we 
shall pay off a larger amount of this interest-bearing, burdensome 
debt, and we shall force every dollar that is paid off from its hiding- 

lace into the channels of commerce and business in this country. 
here will be railroad development; there will be public enterprises 
all over the country ; there will be manufacturing establishments put 
up here and there; there will be ocean commerce ; there will be the 
establishment of steamship lines from your eastern coast and from 
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New Orleans and other places; the idle, unemployed capital of the 
country will seek investment in that way. 

Mr. President, we are perfectly willing as soon as these matters can 
be fairly and legitimately discussed to vote upon them; but know- 
ing that the Senator from Connecticut had been present on that com- 


-| mittee and heard this exposed, I could not forego the opportunity and 
reg ppe y 


the pleasure of presenting to the world the motives which inspired 
his earnestness and his devotion. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ihave seldom listened to a speech that has given 
me more unalloyed pleasure. Ido not refer alone to the courtesy and 
kindness of the gentleman, with whom my personal relations are 
1 to the perfect simplicity with which he has 
fallen into a bottomless trap. Does the Senator desire high taxation 
that we may make a very heavy reduction on the debt annu- 
ally? Does he desire to make a great payment on the debt every 


year? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hold to that doctrine which has always been 
taught and practiced by that party to which I haye the honor of 
belonging, the payment of the national debt honestly and justly and 
as rapidly as possible; no standing debt in this country. The people 
want no bonded aristocracy. 

Mr. HAWLEY. As honestly as some of the gentleman’s Demo- 
cratic States have paid their Stat debts ? 

8 Mr. COCKRELL. That, the Senator knows, does not refer to my 
tate. 

Mr. HAWLEY. No, I am happy to say it does not. 

Mr. COCKRELL. My State needs no apology or vindication by 
the side of 7750 State in this Union in anything: 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam happy to say it; and certainly mine does not, 
which has just renewed some of her debts at a rate of 3.16, selling a 
34 Foy cent. twenty-year bond at 105. My State does not need it. 

. COCKRELL. We borrowed money in Missouri at 2} per cent. 
when you gentlemen would not let us fund United States bonds for 
the Treasury at 3 per cent. 

Mr. HA Y. Ido not think the Senator will say that they bor- 
rowed at 23. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do, and the record will show it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will show that my State has made a loan at the 
lowest rate known among our States. But we will postpone that 
discussion. 

The Senator introduced me to a stranger to-night, Henry B. Miller. 
Ihave been trying to remember Henry B. Miller. I had an old friend 
named Miller in college who went to Chicago and began the practice 
of law, but I think his name was not Henry B., nor is he a distiller, 

Mr. LOGAN. Call him “Buffalo Miller,” and then everybody will 
know him. That is the name he cts 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not know “Buffalo” Miller, though I have 
heard of Buffalo Bill. I think there is not a Republican among the 
distillers. Ineverheard Henry B. Miller's testimony to a supposed 
bargain made with high-tariff men. Probably I was absent from the 
sub-committee that morning. I never heard of it. If I had heard 
Henry B. Miller say there was a bargain with protectionists that 
direct taxation should be abolished in order to secure a high protect- 
ive tariff, I should not have believed Henry B. Miller, because I 
should ory have heard of such a treaty before Miller testified 
ofit. Ihave the credit of belonging to a high-tariff region. 

The gentleman was never so mi en in his life as when he sup- 

t he can get a vote in all New England for taking off all 

irect taxes. I tell him candidly I do not know a newspaper, a 

stumper, or an individual, high or low, who believes in taking them 

off. About the only persons in the United States whom I have heard 

of as advocating an abolition of all direct taxes are the Senator from 

Kentucky [Mr. WILLaAus] and the Senator from North Carolina, 
(Mr. Vance.] The Senator from North Carolina said yesterday: 


Do you want to give any relief to the American people? Then why mock the 
common sense of m: in this way? Give us a total abolition of the internal- 
revenue system. It is a remnant ofthe war. Wipe it all out and lay your duties 
upon the products that are imported in this country in such a manner that the 

yield the necessary revenue. Wipe it all out and then your banks and 
capital may go; then your patent medicines also may go. 


He proposed to us that if we would take all the tax off whisky 
and beer and tobacco we might have the tax off banks and banking, 
matches, checks, &c. That is a most extraordinary 8 s 
that is the proposition of the wildest protectionists that I have hea 
of in any section of the country. e received from direct taxation 
last year 8146,000, 000. If we should abolish all direct taxation we 
have got to add $146,000,000, or nearly that, to the duties upon im- 
pee Will the gentleman be so kind as to take the list and tell me 

ow that tax is to be imposed without making a very high and an 
exceedingly protective tariff, not a prohibitory tariff, because you 
must get your revenue; but I defy any statistician to levy an addi- 
tional $146,000,000 without vastly increasing the list of articles upon 
which the duty has been levied. Yet our Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, our Republican economists, have always advised to reduce as 
soon as possible the number of imported articles taxed, and we have 
been very glad to do it. But if we follow the only men in this 
Chamber who have advocated an abolition of all direct taxation, we 
have got to restore the great number of årticles taxed under a war 
tariff and on many things to increase the present duty. 
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There are no such extreme and fanatical protectionists in New 


England as the gentleman seems to intimate. I will not vote for the 
entire abolition of direct taxation, nor can the gentleman find a wise 
vernment or a wise head of finance in any foreign country that is 
in favor of taking all duties from whisky and tobacco. They are the 
legitimate plunder of the tax collector, the legitimate plunder of the 
exchequer in every government of the world. They all get a large 
art of their revenues from them. We should be immeasurably and 
insufferably foolish if we abolished those taxes. I am against it. 
The gentleman made no point against me in that respect. 

I close, with my thanks to the Senator from Alabama for the time 
he has granted me, by again inviting and more than inviting those 
gentlemen to have a vote even upon their whole thirty-five pro- 
posed amendments without another word of debate. I could not 
teach them anything; I see that is useless. I think they believe 
they know it all; and indeed each side thinks it knows it all al- 
ready ; and let us vote on all the propositions in succession. 

Mr. MORGAN. It would be very ungracious in the Senator from 
Connecticut to demand a vote at this moment after having occupied 
the floor so long. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator has occupied a whole hour and more 
of time that I had intended to take to inform not the Senate of the 
United States so much as my own constituents of the real situation 
of the case before the country, for if I get them to understand it, that 
will be entirely satisfactory to me. Ido not expect in anything I 
have to say to change any vote here, to change any opinion, to alter 
anybody’s course, but I do expect to inform the ple I have the 
honor in part to represent here of the grounds of our action and 
what it is we propose to do. 

I was remarking about an hour and a half ago, when some of the 
Senators interrupted me, that since I had had the honor of a seat 
in this body I had never before had the opportunity of considering 
the subject of the tariff; and while I do not profess to be entirely 
competent to deal with that broad and very comprehensive subject, 
there are some features of it which concern the people whom I have 
the honor to represent which I believe I do understand as they un- 
derstand them, and on which I feel as they feel, and which I desire 
to relieve against.as they desire that they shall be relieved inst. 

No man ought to expect to be heard in speaking over a tariff which 
comprehends 2,000 articles of taxation, except to say that any coun- 
try must be very badly tax-ridden which finds among its industries 
and among those things that the people are compelled to consume 
in order to live and have civilization a list of 2,000 articles of taxa- 
tion, 

I do not know that any one statement could be made which would 
point more directly upon the good sense and the statesmanship of the 
age in which we live than the fact that we have now after twenty 

ears or more a tax list which covers over 2,000 articles of taxation. 

We might as well expect health in the human body with 2,000 dis- 
tinct diseases preying upon it at the same time as to expect health 
in the body-politic with so broad and enormous a list of taxable arti- 
cles as we have in our country. 

I have not the slightest responsibility in the world for the exist- 
ence of this system in its present form, or rather in its present de- 
formity. Imay justly say, I think, that the Democratic party has 
no responsibility for its existence in its present form; but I am not 
here this evening for the purpose of vindicating the conduct of the 
Democratic party or of berating the conduct of the Republican party 
upon this question, for since we have dismissed from our contempla- 
tion some subjects which heretofore have been a great grief to the 
country and which we have been compelled to get rid of in the best 
way we could, I rejoice at the fact that there is not only liberty of 
thought but liberality of thought in all parts of this great country 
upon this very important topic of tariff taxation. 

In witnessing the division of opinion which has occurred and been 
exemplified by Senators here in the offering of amendments and in the 
votes given on this question, Ihave recognized the approach of a period 
in our history when the American Senate and House of Representa- 
tives and when the entire Federal Government will address itself to 
the consideration of this proposition, that we are here as the agents 
and representatives of the people of the United States, and that we 
desire to do them all the good that we can in our legislation. 

I recognize and I welcome the approach of that 


I beg the Senator’s pardon. I am willing to 


riod in our his- 
tory when the Congress of the United States, and the Executive too, 
are no longer to devote their attention simply and purely to the 
maintenance of the political ascendency of one party over another 
party, but when they will remember that there are some interests 
of the people of this country which even rise above party considera- 
tion and which demand at our hands that, forgetting our divisions 
to some extent, we should contrive for the people of the United 
States such measures as are just and equitable, such measures as 
comport with the genius of our institutions, and such measures as 
will bring profit and honor to the country, not disgrace and distress. 
80 sir, I welcome this tariff discussion in the Senate of the United 


tates. 
Mr. PENDLETON, (at six o’clock and fifty-five minutes p. m.) It 
is very apparent that there is not a quorum of the Senate here; and 
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with the consent of the Senator from Alabama I move that the Sen- 
ate do now wou 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Let us see if there are enough Senators present 
to call for Ago yaaa and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the call for the yeas and nays 
seconded? [Counting.] The yeas and nays are ordered. There is a 
sufficient number 55 

Mr. PENDLETON. I ask to have a count. There is not a fifth of 
the members present seconding the call that I see. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is a matter which the Chair 
must decide. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Certainly the Chair must decide it, and I sub- 
_ hambly to the Chair that he ought to decide it according to the 

t 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no doubt whatever 
that more than one-fifth of the Senators present raised their hands 
to second the call. 

Mr. LOGAN. How did the Senator from Ohio get the Senator from 
Alabama off the floor? 

Mr. PENDLETON. He yielded for a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. MORGAN. It was an act of politeness on my part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Ohio doubts 
that a sufficient number has seconded the call for the yeas and nays, 
the Chair will put the question again. 

Mr, PENDLETON. I do not make any question with the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will try it again. Those 
who second the demand for the yeas and nays will stand or raise 
their hands. [Counting.] A sufficient number is up, and the yeas 
and nays are ordered. 

The te en Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COC LL, (when the name of Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was called.) My colleague [Mr. Vest] and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] are paired. 

Mr. BAYARD, (when the name of Mr. Dawes was called.) The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Browy] is paired with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawes.] 

Mr. CONGER, (when Mr. Ferry’sname was called.) My colleague 
(Mr. Ferry] is paired with the Senator from Delaware, (Mr. SAULs- 
. 

Mr. SOM, (when Mr. Fryr’s name was called.) The Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Frye] is paired with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. BUTLER. ] 

Mr. BAYARD, (when Mr. Hampron’s named was called.) The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Hampron] is paired with the 
Senator from Nevada, [Mr. JONES. ] 

Mr. MILLER, of New eg 9 Bae ps his name was called.) I am 
paired with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GROOME. ] 

Mr. MORGAN, (when his name was called.) 
Senator from Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON. ] 

Mr. PENDLETON, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar. ] 

Mr. RANSOM, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island, [ Mr. STRONT] 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Ferry.] 

Mr. RANSOM, (when Mr. Vancr’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. VANCE] is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. MITCHELL. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Iam paired with the Senator from 
Virginia, LMr. Jounston.] If I were not paired, I should vote. 

nay. 

The result was announced—yeas 9, nays 15; as follows: 


I am paired with the 


YEAS—9. 
Bayard, Coke, Jonas, Voorhees, 
Book, Davisof W. Va, Maxey, Walker. 

NAYS—15. 
Aldrich, Harrison, Mahone, Rollins, 
Blair, Hawley, Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
Chilcott, Morrill, Windom. 
Conger, Me m, Platt, 

ABSENT—52. 
Allison, Ferry, Pendleton, 
Anthony, y Jac Plumb, 
Brown, Garland, Johnston, Pugh, 
Butler, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Camden, Gorman, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 
Cameron of Pa., Groome, Kellogg, ers, 
Cameron of Wis., Grover, x Sawyer, 
C $ Hale, Lapham, Sewell, 
Davis of Illinois, Hampton, MeDill, Slater, 
Dawes, H McPherson, 8 
Edmunds. Hill of Colorado, Miller of N. Y., Van Wyck, 
Fair, ill of Geo Mitchell, aene 
Farley, oar, Morgan, W. S. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Senate refuses to adjourn ; but: 
no quorum has voted. à 
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Mr. COCKRELL, I ask the Senator from Vermont if he will 
consent to an adjournment? It is now seven o’clock, and it must 
be apparent to him, as it is to us all, that nothing can be done to- 
night. 

r. ROLLINS, I object to debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Debate is not in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Nothing can be done; there is no quorum, and 
weshall have to sit here, I suppose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The only thing in order is a call of 
the Senate. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Let us have a call of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If any Senators desire to negotiate 
with reference to the matter of adjournment, the Chair by unani- 
mous consent will allow it. Otherwise a call of the Senate will be 
ordered. The Secretary will call the roll of the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. It seems to be obvious that the other side of the 
Chamber are determined to leave us without a quorum—— 

Mr. GROOME. Both sides. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I protest against any such assumption. For 
every absent Democrat there is an absent Republican, 

Mr. ROLLINS. They persistently refuse to allow us to vote until 
we find ourselves without a quorum. 

i The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont has the 
oor. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. But it is not in order for the Sen- 
ator from Vermont to make a speech. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask for a call of the Senate, so as to see, after 
these remarks, who is absent and who is present. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I ask for a call of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, COCKRELL, (when the name of Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was called.) The Senatorfrom Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] 
and my colleague [Mr. VEST] are paired, and are absent from the 
Senate Chamber. 

Mr. BAYARD, (when the name of Mr. Dawes was called.) The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] is paired with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawes. 

Mr. BAYARD, (when Mr. Hampron’s name wascalled.) The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Harro] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Nevada, [Mr. JONES. ] 

Mr. HARRIS, (when Mr. Jackson’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. JACKSON] is paired with the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. 
eee Both Senators are absent. 

Mr. PENDLETON, (when his name was called.) WhileI am here 
I am paired with the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar,] who 
did not believe that any vote would be reached to-night. 

Mr. RANSOM, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. AIRONE 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (when his name was called.) Iam paired, and 
I do not know whether I am here for the ose of this call or not. 
I am simply present; but I am paired wi thy Senator from Michi- 
gan, [Mr. FERRY. ] 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. CAMDEN. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is due to the Senator from Iowa [ Mr. ALLISON] 
that I should say that I am paired with him for one hour. 

Mr. MoDILL. I wish to say that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
comet is necessarily absent from the Senate this afternoon, and 
upon all votes I am paired with him. 

Mr. VOORHEES. My understanding is that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] is paired with the Senator from Kansas, 
(Mr. INGALILS.] Both Senators are absent. 

On the call of the roll the following Senators were found to be 
present: 


Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., McMillan, Ransom, 
Bayard, Gorman, Mahone, Rollins, 

$ Groome, Maxey, Saulsbury, 
Blair, Harris, Miller of Cal., Saunders, 
Call, Harrison, Miller of N. Y., Sewell, 
Chilcott, Hawley, Morgan, Sherman, 
Cockrell, Jonas, * Morrill, Voorhees, 
Coke, Logan, Pendleton, Walker, 
Conger, McDill, Pugh, Windom. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The call of the Senate discloses 
thirty-six Senators present, no quorum. 

Mr. ROLLINS. t the absentees be called. 

Mr. RANSOM. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MORGAN. Would it be in order for me to proceed? I see a 
beggarly array of empty benches, but I am very much in the habit 
of seeing that, and it does not disturb me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to adjourn was made, 
and no quorum was present upon the vote. No quorum being dis- 
closed upon a call of the Senate, no motion is in order except a mo- 
tion to adjourn, or to request the attendance of absentees. 

Mr. RANSOM. I have made a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will take this occasion 
to say that is is utterly impossible to proceed unless Senators assist 


the Chair in preserving order. The yeas and nays are demanded on 
the motion to adjourn. 

The pe and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. J wish to inquire of the Senator from Vermont if 
he desires to proceed with the consideration of the bill? If so, I 
shall vote with him. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then he will have my vote. 

The Seba Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COCKRELL, (when the name of Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsyl- 
vania, wascalled.) The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] 
and my colleague [Mr. Vest] are paired. 

Mr. McDILL, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Oregon, [Mr. SLATER. ] 

Mr. RANSOM, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. SEWELL, (when his name was called.) I am paired with my 
colleague, [Mr. McPuerson, } with the right to vote only to make 
a quorum. 

he roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am paired with the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. 
ALLISON.) 

The result was announced—yeas 7, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—7. 
tin Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Walker. 
Call, Gorman, Voorhees, 
NAYS—20. 

Aldrich, Groome, MeMillan, Platt, 
Blair, Harris, Mahone, h, 
Chilcott, Harrison, Maxey, 
Cockrell, Hawley, Miller of N. X., Sherman, 
Conger, Logan, Morrill, Windom. 

ABSENT—49. 
Allison, Farley, Johnston, Ransom, 
Anthony, Ferry, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Beck, ~ 85 Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Brown, Garland, Kellogg, Sawyer, 
Butler, George, Lamar, Sewell, 
Camden, Grover, Lapham, Slater, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Me į Vance, . 
Cameron of Wis., Hampton, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Coke, Hill of Colorado, Miller of Cal., Vi 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Georgia, Mitchell, Will 
Dawes, Hoar, Morgan, 
Edmunds, 4 Pendleton, 
Fair, Jackson, Plumb, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate refuses to adjourn; but 
no quorum has voted. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator from Vermont that he 
move on the former call that absent Senators be requested to return 
to the Senate, or that he ask for a call of the Senate. Of course he 
knows that he can accomplish nothing without a quorum of the 
Senate, and we had better secure the assistance of a quorum before 
we proceed. 

. MORRILL. From the tactics pursued it is obvious that we 
cannot reach any vote to-night. I therefore move that we do now 


ourn, 

pi 5 MORGAN. I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. That motion is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The motion is not strictly in order 
if a point is made upon it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not make the point. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I congratulate the Senator from Vermont on 
his successful effort. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont that the Senate adjourn. [Putting the 
question.] The ayes seem to have it; the ayes have it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I ask for the yeas and nays. [“ Too late!” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New - 
shire insist on calling for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. HARRIS. Had not the result been announced? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (at seven o’clock and thirteen minutes 
p: m.) TheSenator from New Hampshire demands the yeasand nays. 

s the call seconded? [Counting.] The call is not seconded; and 

the yeas and nays are not ordered. The Senate stands adjourned 
until to-morrow at eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, August 4, 1882. 


The House met at eleven o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. F. D. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate, in pursuance of the Constitution, 
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had proceeded to reconsider the bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other p returned to the 
House of Representatives by the President with his objections, and 
sent by the House of Representatives to the Senate with the message 
of the President returning the bill, and had passed the same, two- 
thirds voting in favor thereof. 

The message further announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. No. 6244) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other p 

The message also announced that the Senate had a to the 
3 of the House to the bill of the Senate of the following 
title: 

A bill (S. No. 1472) for the relief of Julia A. Nutt, widow and 
executrix of Haller Nutt, deceased. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills and a joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

A bill (H. R. No. 929) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing in the city of Saint Joseph, in the State of Missouri ; 

bill (H. R. No. 1364)to authorize the auditing of certain unpaid 
accounts in the Indian Bureau by the accounting officers of the 


Treasury; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5841) to provide for deductions from the gross 
tonnage of vessels of the United States; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6111) donating condemned cast-iron cannon and 
cannon-balls for monumental purpose; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6520) in relation to land patents in the Virginia 
military district of Ohio; and 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 288) to continue the provisions of a 
joint resolution to provide temporarily for expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The m also announced that the Senate had agreed, with 
amendments in which the concurrence of the House was requested, 
to the concurrent resolution of the House to print 300,000 copies of 
ee report of the Commissioner of Agriculture of the year 


EDWARD K. WINSHIP. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table for consideration at this time Senate bill 
No. 97, to authorize the settlement of the accounts of Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster Edward K. Winship, United States Navy. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, G., That the accounting officers of the Treasury of the United 
States be, and they are hereby, directed, in settling the accounts of Edward K. 
Winship, acting assistant paymaster, United States Navy, to credit hinr with all 
stoppages charged against „ amounting to $5,098.15. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let the report be read. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. If the House will give me a few 
minutes I think I can explain this bill as satisfactorily as the report 
would explain it. Mr. Winship was a paymaster on board the supply 
ship Massachusetts which supplied the blockading fleet on our coast 
during the war. He disbursed something like six or seven millions 
of dollars. When he settled with the Department his accounts were 
all right. Some fifteen or sixteen gasa afterward, while he was 
abroad, he was sued for a balance of $5,098, and judgment was ob- 
tained against him and execution issued. On his return he called 
at the Department and asked ion to examine the vouchers 
on file. He wasallowed to doso; and it then turned out that there 
was one voucher for $6,000 which the Treasury Department had not 
credited him with. The judgment which had been obtained against 
him had passed into the form of an execution, and therefore the 
Department had no power to make an adjustment. 

hold in my hand the Auditor's report, in which it is stated that 
the“ balance due the United States per official statement is $5,098.18,” 
which is thus explained: 


To cash received on requisition 5457, warrant 3432, draft 395, July 1, 1864, 
and not charged on account current, as follows: 
Amount of requisition and draft. 


Tae AR ee Se E w ET $206, 000 
Charged on account current —* 7 200, 000 
Amount received and unaccounted forrr 6, 000 


That is to say, Mr. Winship received a draft for $206,000 on the Ist 
ef July, 1864, with which he proceeded to the fleet, instructed to pay 
$50,000 to Paymaster Bradford for one purpose and $150,000 for another 
purpose, and $6,000 to be paid to the paymaster at Port Royal. I 
will incorporate the entire statement of the Auditor. 

The statement is as follows: 


Reconciling statement in the account of Edward K. Winship, late acting 
assistant permas, United States Navy. Supplementary to Report No. 


6079. (Bonds, December 24, 1862.) 
Balance due United States. per official statement $5, 098 
Balance due paymaster, per account current... 1,510 15 
DUNG 5 T—T—T—P—T—V—V—V—V—V—VV——— TAT 6, 608 33 


misition 5457, warrant draft 395, 

on account current, as follows: 
requisition and draft $206, 000 00 
. 200,000 00 


$6, 000 00 
516 10 


To 


Errors on pay. roll, as follows: 
To B. F. 3 * M., allotment not checke. 
To No. 57. John Sutgens, 2d C. F., excess pay, one day...... 


To No. 

To No. Tra Mulli; C. H., excess , ten days 
To No. 70. H. A. Williams, C. H., — DAY, ten dn 8 
To No. 75. James B. Mitchell, lds., excess pay, two days 
To No. 76. Th N 


omas Martin, Ids., excess pay, two days 
To No. 86. Thomas Larney, lds., excess pay, one dad. 
To No. 89. Turil Ulrich, cox., excess pay, six days 

To No. 91. Abraham Thompson, lds., excess pay, one day .... 
To No. 92. James Bogant, lds., excess pay, one day........... 
To No. 99. Charles E. Price, 2d C. B., error in computing pay 
To No. 111. William Palmer, lds., excess pay, one day 
To No. 124. Valentine Van Holt, lds., excess pay, two days... 
To No. 144. Charles W. Owen, 2d C. F., excess pay, one day. 
To No. 240. Jones Cornish, lds., excess pay, ten days 
To No. 536. Hugh Baety, 2d., excess pay, two days 


SECOND COMPTROLLER'S OFFICE, December 2, 1875. Se 
E. B. CURTIS, Acting Comptroller. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, FOURTH Avprron's OFFICE, December 2. 1875. 
S. J. W. TABER, Auditor. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I hold in my hand certified copies 
from the Auditor’s department, which are as follows: 

Received 5 July, 1864, from E. K. Winship, A. A. Lr aster, U. S. Navy, un- 
der appropriation Ri of the Navy,” one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, for 
which I am accountable to the U. S. Navy Department. 

J. O. BRADFORD, 
Fleet Paymaster, U. 8. 8. A. B. Squadron. 


— 
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— 


$150,000. 
Certified to be a true copy. 
CHAS. BEARDSLEY, 
Fourth Auditor. 
Received 5 July 1864, from E. K. Winship, A. A. paymaster, U. S. Navy, aco't 
3 y thousand dollars, for which I am accountable to the U. S. 
avy Department. 
. 
penny , U. S. S. A. B. 


Certified to be a true copy. 
CHAS. BEARDSLEY, 
Fourth A 


uditor. 
Received 6th July, 1864, from E. K. Winship, A. A. paymaster, U.S. Navy, un- 
or ‘ 


der appropriation ‘naval station, Port Royal,” six dollars, for which 
I — ORDIA to the U. S. Navy 88 s 
FRANK C. COSBY, 
Paymaster, U. S. S. Vermont 


$6,000. 
Certified to be a true copy. 
CHAS. BEARDSLEY, 
Fourth Auditor. 

That voucher for 6,000 was never credited to Mr. Winship, but 
the Treasury rye ase was so well satisfied that the iene 
obtained against him was wrong that they have been holding back 
the execution in order to give Mr. Winship an opportunity to obtain 
shar Congress authority to have this matter settled at the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is there any letter from the ty een in cor- 
roboration of the statements which the gentleman has made? Not 
that I doubt his word, of course. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. No, sir. Iwill say to the gentle- 
man in frankness that although the Senate committee, as well as the 
House committee, reported favorably upon this bill, these papers never 
came into my hands until to-day. As I am informed, these certified 
copies from the Auditor were furnished in duplicate. One set of 
them was handed to Senator Jones, who mislaid them, and there- 
fore they donot appearin the report. All this matter has been thor- 
oughly examined, and the Treasury Department is satisfied that the 
measure is right. I trust that no member of the House will object 
to doing justice to an officer who disbursed $6,000,000 and of whom 
the Auditor says that his accounts were excellently kept and prop- 
erly rendered. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This claim appears to be meritorious; but there 
is one explanation which I think ought to be given. I would like 
to know how it . that this voucher for $6,000 was overlooked 
in the statement of this officer’s accounts. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. It is to be remembered, Mr. 
Speaker, that this officer after leaving the Navy went to Philadel- 

ia and was there two years as chief officer of the sub-treasury. 
fter serving in that capacity, he went abroad; and while he was 
abroad suit was hrongns against him and his bondsmen without no- 
tice to him of the deficiency and with no 8 on his part for 
explanation. Upon his return he went to the Treasury is le 
and asked to look at his vouchers, which were handed to him. He 
called upon the officers of the to show what they had done 
5 55 this voucher for 86,000. They said it had not been applied 
at all. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Was there any reason why it was not applied ? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Ido not know the reason. 

Mr. MILLS. I suppose it was overlooked by the officer in draw- 
ing the account. 

r. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. It is admitted at the Treasury 
Department that this measure is right. I will say that this receipt 
for $6,000 is larger in amount than the deficiency with which he was 
charged, which was only $5,098. This officer was accustomed to go 
on board the Massachusetts, taking with him from $250,000 to $500, 
to be disbursed among the fleet. He left on the Ist day of July, and 
on the 6th he received this voucher. 

Mr. MILLS. We are all satisfied. 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed ; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


FORFEITURE OF RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Ihave a resolution of public interest which I ask 
may be read. I hope it will be adopted by unanimous consent. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That House bill No. 2878 entitled A bill in relation to land ts,“ 
which bill declares forfeited all lands heretofore granted by Congress to in the 
construction of railroads to which the railroad companies which obtained the ben- 
efit of the ts were not entitled to patents when the time expired for the com- 

letion of fie railroads respectively, and that said land be restored to the public 
omain, be made a special order for December 6, 1882, and be open to debate and 
amendment until disposed of, subject to reports of the Committees on Ways and 
Means and Appropriations. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this 
resolution ? ; 
Mr. HAZELTON. Iobject; I would like to know something about 


it. 
Mx. HOLMAN. Does the gentleman wish these companies to retain 
96,000,000 acres of lands wrongfully obtained by them ? 

Mr. HAZELTON. Where does the resolution come from ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Lofer it. Is not the gentleman willing to have 
it considered? 

Mr. HAZELTON. Let it come in in order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This is its regular order. If a measure of great 
public moment like this is to be kept out by the ery of “regular 
order,” then I must insist on the regular order as to other proposi- 
tions. [Criesof “Regular promod Om 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman the right to object. 
Mr. HOLMAN. -Perhaps he does not understand the measure, 
The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the resolution is not 
before the House. 


PROTESTANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. LYNCH. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No, 2455) for the relief of the Protestant 
orphan asylum of Natchez, in the State of Mississippi. 

he bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the accounting officers of the Treasury be authorized and 
required to audit, settle, and pay the claim of the Protestant orphan asylum of 
the city of Natchez for the use and occupation of the property of the said asylum 
by the United States military authorities during the war: Provided, That the 
amount allowed shall not exceed the sum of $1,750; nor shall any aHowance be 
male or any damage done to said property during such use or occupation, or 
o . 

Mr. MILLS. I will ask whether it has been customary to pass 
bills here making payment for the use and occupation of houses by 
Federal troops in the South during the war? There has been a claim 
here for the use and occupation of a Methodist establishment in the 
city of Nashville; but I do not think we have ever paid that claim. 

Mr. LYNCH. I will explain this matter. 

Mr. MANNING. Because we have not paid proper claims hereto- 
fore d bapo the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILIS] will not object 
to this. 

Mr. MILLS. Ihave not made objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not wish to object to this measure. 

Mr. MANNING. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
not object. 

Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania, It is in conflict with the settled 
policy of the House and the settled policy of the Government. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not say anything about the claim, but the 
subject seems to be a meritorious one, and I will state to my friend 
from Pennsylvania if it be expressly provided that this shall not be 
understood as giving the sanction of Congi to the payment for 
property occupied by the Federal troops in the insurrectionary States 

uring the war, then he ought to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. MILLS. We will not accept any such construction. 

Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman from Indiana 
favor the bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I say the subject is a meritorious one, and with 
the reservation I have mentioned I do favor it. 

Mr. MANNING, This cannot be invoked as a precedent one way 
or the other. 

Mr. LYNCH. If I am allowed to explain the matter, I do not 
think there will be a single objection to it. 


Mr, SMITH, of Pennsylvania. I do not object of course to the 
gentleman from Mississippi being allowed to explain the bill. 

Mr. MANNING. I hope the gentleman from Mississippi in charge 
of the bill will haye an opportunity to explain the reason why it 
should be passed. 

Mr. LYNCH. I will be glad to explain it, if the House will allow 
me. 

Mr. HUTCHINS, I desire to offer a resolution for reference. 

Mr. LYNCH. I wish to say this in regard to this bill—— 

Mr. MANNING. I hope we will have order, so the gentleman 
from 87 5 Ae can be heard in explanation of this measure. 

Mr. LYNCH. In regard to this matter, Mr. Speaker, I will say 
that the bill introduced by me in the Forty-fourth Congress recom- 
mended an appropriation of $10,000 to reimburse the Protestant 
orphan asylum at Natchez, Mississippi, for damage done to that 
property during the war. That appropriation was based upon an 
estimate of a board of military officers appointed by General Grant 
to assess the damage done to the property. It was situated within 
the fortification which was built. It was at the time used asa 
Protestant ok ar asylum; the occupants were orphans and the 
managers of the institution were women, so that they were all non- 
combatants; so that it could not be considered as “rebel property“ 
in the ordinary acceptation of that term, because, sir, nobody on 
this side of the House would be more opposed to paying claims of 
that kind than I would be. 

As I have said, the bill was introduced by me in the Forty-fourth 
Congress, and referred to the Committee on War Claims, and by that 
committee, of which the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Surrh] was a member, was carefully and thoroughly considered. 
It was unanimously reported by the Committee on War Claims of 
the Forty-fourth age, singe 

The bill does not a Bs e on account of damages, because 
that would be a bad p ent; but in view of the fact it was a 
charitable institution, oe at the time by non-combatants, an 
allowance of $1,750 is made for the time the property was occupied, 
but nothing whatever for damages. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Who occupied it? 

Mr. LYNCH. It was within the fortification, and one of the out- 
buildings was destroyed and the entire property considerably dilapi- 
dated by the occupancy of the Union forces, 

Mr. ATHERTON. Wasits use valuable to the Government of the 
United States? 

Mr. LYNCH. It was. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Is not this a similar case to the one already 
passed relative to William and Mary College in Virginia. 

Mr. MANNING. That bill did not pass, although an eminently 
meritorious case, and having warm supporters on the other side of 
the House, 

Mr. LYNCH. I examine each case on its individual merits. 

Mr, ATHERTON. Ifyou begin to pay claims of this kind, where 
will they end? 

Mr. LYNCH. At the end of this case, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. MANNING. Let each case stand on its individual merits. 

Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania. This claim is directly in conflict 
with the settled policy of the Government. 

Mr. LYNCH. You would not allow one and deny the other? 

_ Mr. MANNING. I wish to add that this bill passed unanimously 
in the Senate, and I hope the gentleman will withdraw his objection 
and let it pass. 

Mr. LYNCH. It passed the Senate unanimonsly. 

Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania. I want to say simply this in sup- 
port of the objection I make that this case comes in direct conflict 
with the act of 1864, as well as the act of 1867, which provides that 
no compensation shall be allowed for the use or occupation of prop- 
erty, in States in rebellion, by the General Government, and in har- 
mony with that general doctrine we have uniformly acted since the 
organization of the Committee on War Claims, I therefore object. 

r. HOLMAN. I ask a moment on this question. 

The SPEAKER. Objection haying been made, the bill is not be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. MANNING. Do I understand the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania to insist opon his objection ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania. I not only insist upon it butI give 
the reasons for 1 that this is an effort to get this bill through 
in direct conflict with the statutes of 1864 and 1867. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is not before the House, objection hav- 
ing been made, 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. HUTCHINS, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint reso- 
lution (H. R. No. 289) proposing an article of amendment to the 
Constitution; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. ROBESON. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to present at this time a 
privileged report. I submit the conference report on the naval 
appropriation bill. 

zs SPEAKER. The statement accompanying the report will be 
read. 
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The statement is as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the naval appro- 
priation bill submit the following detailed statement in explanation of the accom- 


report. 
Pea N of the action recommended on each of the amendments will be, if 
accepted by the two Houses, as follows : * 

On — — numbered 1: Provides that the two assistant surgeons not in the 
line of promotion shall, after fifteen years’ service, be entitled to receive, as annual 
pay, w 2 at sea, $2,100; when on shore duty, $1,800, and when on leave or waiting 
orders, $1,600. 

On amendment numbered 2: Provides that vacancies in the ron seen Corps of 
the Navy and in the Marine Corps shall be filled with graduates from the Naval 
Academy. 

On paan kit ENEAN numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 76, relating to naval cadets and 5 
uates: Provides that the number of appointments from such graduates shall not 
be less than ten in each year; repeals so much of section 1521 of the Revised Stat- 
utes as is inconsistent with the provisions of this act touching naval cadets and 
graduates, and provides that any cadet whose position in his class entitles him 
to be retained in the service may, upon his own application, be honorably dis- 
charged at the end of four years’ course at the Naval Academy, with a proper 
certificate of graduation,“ and ‘‘ that the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe a 
special course of study and training at home or abroad for any naval cadet." 

On amendment 9; Strikes out the provision that, the appointments of chap- 
lains and assistant surgeons shall be made from civil life as now provided by law.” 

Ou amendments 10, 11, and 12: Provides for five paymasters more than was al- 
lowed by the bill as it passed the House, and thirty less than is provided for by 
existing law. 

On na 13 and 14: Provides for sixty passed assistant and forty assist- 
ant engineers in lieu of one hundred passed assistant and assistant engineers. 

On amendments 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, inserts the following: *‘ Hereafter 
there shall be no promotion or increase of pay in the retired list of the Navy, but 
the rank and pay of officers on the retired list shall be the same that they are when 
such officers shall be retired. Hereafter only one-half of the vacancies in the vari- 
ous les in the line of the Navy shall be filled by promotion until such grades 
8) be reduced to the following numbers, namely, rear-admirals, six; commo- 
dores, ten ; captains, forty-five; commanders, eighty-five; lieatenant-commanders, 
seventy-four ; lieutenants, two hundred and fifty; masters, seventy-five ; trae. red 
seventy-five, and thereafter promotions to all vacancies shall be made, but not to 
increase either of said grades above the numbers aforesaid: And vided further, 
That whenever on an inquiry had pursuant to law, concerning the fitness of an 
officer of the Navy for promotion, it shall appear that such officer is unfit to per- 
form the duties of the place to which it is p: to promote him, by reason of 
drunkenness, or from any cause arising from his own misconduct, and having been 
informed ef and heard upon the charges against him, he shall not be placed on the 
retired list of the Navy, and if the finding of the board be approved by the Presi- 
dent, he shall be discharged with not more than one year’ * 

On amendment 22: Strikes out the following: ‘‘ That the active list of lieutenants 
in the Navy shall hereafter consist of two hundred, and until the number of lieu- 
tenants now on the active list of the Navy shall be reduced below the number of 
two hundred and twenty-five no promotion shall be made to fill vacancies occur- 
ring in said e: Provided, That no lieutenant now in the service shall be re- 
oe in rank or deprived of his commission by reason of the provisions of this 
vane 

On amendments 23, 24 and 25: Makes verbal corrections to ‘ect text of the 
bill and provides that officers of the Navy traveling abroad under orders hereafter 
issned travel by the most direct route, the occasion and necessity for such 
order to be certified by the officer issuing the same. 

On amendments 27 an 28: Inserts the following: For beginning the transfer 
to copper plates of five hundred and ped photolithographic charts $15,000," and 
makes a verbal correction in the text of the bill. 

On amendment 30: Strikes out the following: The Secretary of the Navy may, 
in his discretion, furnish to the Ameriean Ordnance Company fourteen smooth- 
bore iron guns of the eee Dahlgren, and Parrott models, of not less than 9. 
inch bore, and four gun ages, and the use of instruments for testing the 
velocity of projectiles, for the pw of making tests and experiments in the 
improvemext of heavy ordnance : Provided, That the Government of the United 

not incur or be liable in any event for any expense in the conduct of 

such tests or experiments; and after the same have been completed, and not later 
than the 1st day of March, 1883, said guns and . instruments shall 
erican ce Company shall 


be Nees 72 the United States; and said Ba i 
not e for an said guns or -carriages may sustain e con- 
duct of such tests phi ex) ts, — in 1 any alterations made in the 
same." 

On amendment 31: Makes the appropriation for the Bureau of Equipment and 
Recruiting $750,000. 


On amendment 34: Provides for rent of officers’ quarters at League Island and 
makes the appropriation for maintenance of yards and docks $220,000 

On amendment 38: Appropriates $30,000 for maintaining naval hospitals at the 
various navy-yards and stations. 

On ee fhe 41: Provides for purchase of water for vessels for cooking and 
drinking purposes. i y 

On amendments 53 and 57: Provides that no change in the plans for building the 
two new iron or steel cruisers shall be made after work has been commenced, or a 
contract made for it exceeding $500 except upon the approval of the naval advisory 
board, and that the steel for their construction s be of a ductility in eight 
inches of not less than 25 per cent., and that the contractors for building said ships 
shall discharge the Government from all liability on account of the plans adopted 
and n 
On amendment 62: Provides that the work of completing the Miantonomoh and 
launching the other monitors shall be under the Bureau of Construction and Repair. 

On amendment 67: Provides for the purchase of one testing-machine, for making 
tests of plate-iron, &c., $6,000.” 

On amendment 68, for the Marine Corps; Provides for the Cheat of forage, 
$4,680: Provided, That no commutation for forage shall be paid.” 

On amendments 69, 70, and 71: Makes section of the bill read as follows: 

“Sec, 2. That it shall bethe duty of the Secretary of the Navy, as soon as may be 
after the passage of this act, to cause an account to be taken of the stock of stores 
and supplies pertaining and belonging to the several bureaus of the Navy Depart- 
ment, in which account shall be stated the original cost of each article and the date 
of purchase, so far as the same is known, and cause an appraisement of the pres. 
ent, value of such stores and supplies to be made and entered in such account; and 
said appraised value, when so entered, shall hereafter be the price at which they 
shall be charged in accounting with the several bureaus. Such appraisal shall be 
made by boards of officers of the Navy to be designated by the Secretary; and all 
such stores and supplies as shall be found by rds of appraisers to be un- 
serviceable for use in the Navy shall be condemned and sold inthe manner herein- 
after provided for the sale of old materials, and the proceeds thereof, after deduct- 
ing the costof such appraisal, condemnation, and sale, shall be paid into the Treas- 
wy. And no old material of the Navy shall hereafter be sold or exchanged by the 
Secretary of the Navy, or by any officer of the Navy, which can be profitably used 
by reworking or otherwise in the construction or repair of vessels, their machinery, 
armor, armament, or equipment; but the same shall be stored and preserved for 


future use. And when any such old material cannot be profitably used as afore- 
said, the same shall be 8 and sold at public auction, after public notice and 
advertisement shall have given according to law under such rales and regu- 
lations and in such manner as the said 8 may direct. The net proceeds 
arising from the sales of such old material sl hast paid into the Treasury. It 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Navy annually to report in detail to Con- 
gress, in his annual report, the proceeds of all sales of materials, stores, and sup- 
lies, made under the provisions of this = and the expenses attending such sales. 
t shall also be the duty of the 8 the Navy, as soon as may be after the 
assage of this act, to cause to be examined by competent boards of officers of the 
Navy, to be designated by him for that duty, all vessels belonging to the Navy not 
in actual service at sea, and vessels at sea as soon as practicable after they shall 
return to the United States, and hereafter all vessels on their return from foreign 
stations, and all vessels in the United States as often as once in three years, when 
racticable; and said boards shall ascertain and report to the Secretary of the 
avy. in writing, which of said vessels are unfit for further service, or, if the same 
are unfinished in any navy-yard, those which cannot be finished without great and 
disproportionate expense, and shall in such report state fally the grounds and rea- 
sons for their opinion. And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Navy, if he 
shall concur in opinion with said report, to strike the name of such vessel or ves- 
sels from the Navy Register, and report the same to Congress.” 

On amendments 72, 73, 74, and 75: Makes section 3 of the bill read as follows : 
No officer of the Sary whose pay is appropriated for in this bill shall be em- 
poso on any shore duty atter October 1, 1882, unless the Secretary of the Navy 
shall determine that the employment of an officer on such duty is required by the 

ublic interests, and shall so state in the order of employment. and also the dnra- 
ion of such service, beyond which time ‘it shall not continue.” 

Upon amendments 35 and 36, 1 the provision that certain navy-yards 
shall be closed, and touching the acquisition of additional lands and watér-front 
contiguous to the Norfolk navy-yard, the conference committee are unable to 


agree. 

The bill as agreed upon in conference appropriates $14,816,176.70, being 8178. 
267.89 less than was appropriated for the year 1882. 
GEO. M. ROBESON, 
J. H. KETCHAM 


J. D. C. „ATKINS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report is as follows : 


The committee of conference on the disa, 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 6616) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year en June 30, 1883, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 17, 30, and 41. 

That the House recede from its d. ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21, 28, 24, 25, 27, 31, 57, 67, 68, 70, 71, 73, 
and 76, and saros to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 3, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Add at the end of 
said amendment the following: Nor deprive of such appointment any graduate 
who may complete the six years’ course during the year 1882;" and agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 15, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
p to be inserted insert the following: “ Hereafter there shall be no promo- 
tion or increase of pay in the retired list of the Navy, but the rank and pay of 
officers on the retired list shall be the same that they are when such officers shall 
be retired ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
No, 16, and to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieuof the matter 
stricken out by said amendment insert the ae “Hereafter only one-half of 
the vacancies in the various grades in the line of the Navy shall be filled by pro- 
motion, until such grades shall be reduced to the following numbers, namely : 
Rear-admirals, 6; commodores, 10; captains, 45; commanders, 85; lieutenant-com- 
manders, 74; lieutenants, 250; masters,75; ensigns, 75; and thereafter promotions 
to all vacancies shall be made, but not to increase either of said grades above the 
numbers aforesaid ;"" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 18, and agree to the same with amendments as follows : 

After the word “of,” where it occurs in said amendment, insert the words and 

upon; ” and the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 22, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Strike out the words 
proposed to be inserted by said amendment, and strike out all of lines 5 to 12, in- 
clusive, on e 6 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 34, and agree to thesame with amendments as follows: In lieu of “ seventy" 


ing votes of the two Houses on the 


insert 8 and on page 12 of the bill, in line 20, after the word “ ferriages,”’ 
4 — the words rent of officers’ quarters at League island; and the Senate agreo 
o the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 38, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sam 
pro insert ‘‘ $30,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

nat the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 53, and tothe same with an amendment as follows: On page 16 of the bill, 
in line 19, the word twenty,“ insert “five; " and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 62, and to the same with amendments as follows: Strike out, in the words 
popowa to be inserted by said amendment, the word “board,” and insert in lieu 

ereof the word bureau,” and add at the end of said amendment the word to; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 69, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the matter 
3 to be inserted by said amend monk and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
All such stores and supplies as shall be found by boards of 8 to be un- 
serviceable for use in the Navy shall be condemned and sold in the manner herein- 
after provided for the sale of old materials, and the proceeds thereof, after deduct- 
ing the cost of such appraisal, condemnation, and sale, shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury. And no old material of the Navy shall hereafter be sold or exchanged by the 
Secretary of the Navy, or by any oflicer of the Navy, which can be profitably used 
by reworking or otherwise in the construction or repair of vessels, their machin- 
ery, armor, armament, or equipment; but the same shall be stored and preserved 
for future use. And when any such old material cannot be profitably used as afore- 
said, the same shall be 9 and sold at public auction, after public notice and 
advertisement shall have been given according to law, under such rales and regu- 
lations and in such manner as the said Secretary may direct. The net proceeds 
arising from the sales of such old material shall be paid into the Treasury. It shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the N annually to report in detail to Congress 

his annual report the proceeds of all sales of materials, stores, and supplies made 
under the provisions of this act, and the expenses attending such sales; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
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That the House recede from its d ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 72, and a; to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 34 of 
the bill, in line 12, after the word duty,” insert the words after October 1, 1882; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 74 and 75, and to the same with amendments as follows: Strike out 
the words pro: to be rted by amendment numbered 75, and strike out, on 
page 34 of the bill, in lines 16 to 19, inclusive, the following words: And other 
officers when not at sea p! on leave of absence or waiting orders or on 
furlough, as the Secretary of the Navy may direct ;" and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Upon amendments numbered 35 and 36 the committee was unable to agree. 

GEO. M. ROBESON, 
J. H. KETCHAM, 

JNO. P. C. ATKINS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
EUGENE HALE, 

JOHN A. LOGAN, 
H. G. DAVIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. SyMpson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed, without amendment, 
a joint resolution and bill of the House of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. R. No, 131) authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to distribute copies of the Journals of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to public and law libraries; 


and 

A bill (H. R. No. 5740) for the relief of the heirs of Major D. C. 
Smith. 

The m further announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, 
joint resolutions and bills of the House of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 205) granting the use of articles, tents, 
&c., at a soldiers’ reunion to be held by the Soldiers’ Reunion Asso- 
ciation of the State of Illinois in the year 1882; > 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 254) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to transfer to “Tip” Best Post No. 75, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of Montrose, Iowa, one piece of condemned cast-iron cannon and 
cannon-balls or field-piece for monumental purposes ; 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 263) granting the use of cannon, tents, 
and muskets at soldiers’ reunions to be held in the State of Iowa in 
the year 1882; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4684) to amend section 4400 of title 52 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, concerning the regulation of 
steam-vessels ; 

A bill (H. E. No. 6265) donating cannon and cannon-balls to Post 
No. 14 of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Logansport, Indiana, 
and for other pur ; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 6517) authorizing compensation to members of 
Company B, Fourteenth Infantry, for private property destroyed by 
fire on the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed a joint 
resolution and bill of the following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House was requested. 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 99) allowing the widow of George 
P. Marsh, late minister to Italy, one-half year’s salary; and 

A bill (S. No. 2092) for the relief of Major W. R. King. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ROBESON. In further explanation of the conference report 
I wish to say that most of the amendments as detailed which are 
accepted are verbal changes which are of very little importance. 
The only substantial questions which remained for the consideration 
of the conference committee were: first, the question of the reduc- 
tion of the number of line officers. The House having by its action 
struck out the grade of commodore, this provision of the House was 
not assented to by the Senate. The House also struck out eighty 
lieutenants; this provision was to by the Senate with an 
amendment, making the number stricken out, I believe, fifty-tive. 
Upon these points the conferees on both sides came to a compro- 
mise, which was this: we agreed to reduce the number of commo- 
dores instead of absolutely striking them out. Wedo this in defer- 
ence to a sentiment which seems to exist in some quarters in favor 
of the name of commodore, We agreed to reduce them to ten; but 
as we thoughi it was not necessary to have so many higher officers 
in command when we made this concession, to reduce the number of 
adinirals, which is now ten, to six in the future. Then we agreed also 
to distribute our reduction, which had fallen directly upon the lieu- 
tenants, all along the line of officers from admiral to cadet-midship- 


man. 

Mr. McCOOK. The practical result of that will be to cut off all 
hope of promotion. 

Mr. ROBESON. Task the gentleman to possess his soul in patience 
for a few moments. 

Mr. McCOOK. I have heard enough to satisfy me that the effect 
of this bill as it comes from the conference committee is to prevent 
the promotion of men who served in the war instead of cutting it off 
where it ought properly to be cut off. 

Mr. ROBESON. With regard to the effect of these provisions, we 
have proves that promotion movement in the service shall be pre- 
served by not stopping promotion in the various grades, but by pro- 
viding that halfof the number of the promotions as they occur in the 
ordinary lapse of time shall be made until the various grades come 


down to the number absolutely fixed. This makes the reduction 
slower in process than we had provided for; but it gives officers the 
1 of promotion, though not as rapidly as formerly; just 
half as rapidly as would have been the case under existing law. 

The result of this is, without very great substantial difference in 
the amount of the reduction, to make the operation of the provision, 
as I understand it, more satisfactory to the general body of the offi- 
cers of the Navy, because if we stopped the promotion to the grade 
of commodore absolute until they were wpa out it might take 
seven or eight years before any captains could be promo and of 
course a like lapse of time before any commodores or any of the lower 
pence could be promoted. The men who served in the war are now 

ientenant-commanders, commanders, captains, commodores, and ad- 
mirals—not many below them, that I now recall ; perhaps there may 
be a few lientenants remaining who served in the war. 

We have left this avenue open to keep the stream in motion. In- 
stead of striking out the commodores absolutely and stopping all 
motion and promotion for six or seven years—— 

Mr. McCOOK. And limiting the number? 

Mr. ROBESON. And limiting the number. We have left the pro- 
motion all along the line in order to meet just that difficulty. In- 
stead of stopping all promotions for seven years, we have given them 
half of the regular promotions till they are reduced to a fixed num- 
ber, then the regular promotions again commence and go on as now. 

Mr. McCOOK. I do not think you even could get through the 
House a bill to stop all promotions. 

Mr. ROBESON. We did get through the House the provisions of 
the House bill on this subject. 

Mr. McCOOK. You ought not to have done it. 

Mr. ROBESON. We got it through against the gentleman’s vote 
and notwithstanding his opposition. 

Mr. McCOOK. Yes, you did. 

Mr. ROBESON. The next point of substantial difference was upon 
the question of the sale of old material and ships, as provided for in 
the House bill upon the recommendation of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the House and in accordance with their bill which passed 
this House in the last Con On that provision the Senate differed 
with us, struck out the whole provision, and postponed the operation 
of it until the next session of Congress. 

On that point we have again compromised by agreeing that the 
old material and provisions shall be sold in accordance with the 
action of the House, but that no ships shall be sold until a reportis 
madeto Congress. We provide that in the mean time boards of sur- 
vey shall be appointed to examine these ships and have them ap- 
Seog and to report their recommendation to the Secretary of the 

avy, who shall submit the report to Congress for its action. 

e thus provide that the old useless material, scraps, and perish- 
able stores may be sold under the House provision of the bill, but 
in deference to the views of the Senate we provide that no ships 
shall be sold until they have been appraised, Si have already stated, 
and that appraisement and their recommendation reported to Con- 
gress for its further action. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Theold material to be sold by adver- 
tisement. 

Mr. ROBESON. Éy“ public advertisement according to law;” 
those words are specially introduced. We have also stricken out, in 
deference to the views of the Senate, the provision that naval 
officers may be employed upon civil duties at the navy-yards; and 
we did that the more readily in deference to the views of some gen- 
tlemen of the House. 

Mr. PEELLE. Will the gentleman state what is the difference 
in the actual amount of the bill as reported by the committee of con- 
ference and as it originally passed the House? 


Mr. ROBESON. It is „000 less than it 1 passed the 

Ho and 8175, 000 less than the bill that passed the House last year. 

one OWMAN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion 


Mr. ROBESON. Certainly. 

Mr. BOWMAN. What objection is there to the House 3 
in Senate amendment No. 35, in regard to dismantling navy-ya 

Mr. ROBESON. I have not yet reached that. The only question 
on which we disagreed was the question of allowing the Secretary 
of the Navy, under the pore which the House adopted, to dis- 
continue the use of such of the navy-yards as he thought could be 
dispensed with, and the work concentrated in other and fewer navy- 
yards, with advantage to the service and economy to the Govern- 
ment. 

This House had agreed to that proposition by a vote so large, when 
the proposition was made, that the conferees on the part of the 
House insisted upon retaining that provision. The Senate by a vote 
not large had disagreed to it. The conferees on the part of the 
Senate, feeling themselves instructed by the yote of the Senate, were 
notable to agree with us on that proposition. Theright of the propo- 
sition is so evident on our side that every reasoning man, on the ad- 
mitted statistics, must admit the correctness of it. By the statistics 
it appears that it takes $10,000,000 to expend $11,000,000, as the 
navy-yards are now organized and carried on. 

As we have seven navy-yards on the Atlantic coast and one on the 
Pacific coast, and the work on the Atlantic coast can be done with 
two or three navy-yards, and the work on the Pacific coast can be 
done with one, the House concluded that it was in the interest of 
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meral economy and in the interest of good ny not that 

ese navy-yards should be destroyed, not that they should be sold, 
not that they should be absolutely given up, but that work at them 
should be discontinued while there was no great amount of work to 
be done. Therefore on that subject the conferees stood firm upon 
the House action, which was an action which has been twice sus- 
tained by an N e Sapa, tated quite three-fourths. 

Mr. EILL. I desire to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. ROBESON. Certainly. 

Mr. O'NEILL. The gentleman has stated it requires $10,000,000 
to expend eleven millions at the nayy-yards. 

Mr. ROBESON, It has required in the last five years ten and one- 
half millions of dollars to expend $11,900,000 in the navy-yards on 
the Atlantic coast, exclusive of the pay of the officers stationed 
there. y 

Mr. O'NEILL. That is what I understood the gentleman to say, 
and he made the same remark a few days ago when the Senate 
amendments to this bill were then before the House. Now, that can- 
not be said of such a 5 of the Navy as we now have, who is 
a thorough business man. Whatever extravagance in expenditures 
of money has occurred within the last five years under prior Secre- 
taries of the Navy, that would not apply to the present Secretary of 
the Navy, who, being a business man, would know what to do with 
money, and would never take ten and a half millions of dollars to 
expend eleven millions, It was not the fact in the past that in the 


keeping up of our navy-yards $1,000,000 was used to expend another 
million. Te was not so during the administration of the gentleman 
from New Jersey himself. 

Mr. ROBESON. Iam afraid it was pretty nearly so. I must be 


frank. It is impossible to keep eight navy-yards running without 
making mere Hage, Mets expensive. 

Mr O'NEILL. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this will not be the fact 
in the future, and under the present administration of the Navy 
Department I believe it will not be. 

. ROBESON. Unless some gentleman desires to put some ques- 
tion, I will move the previous question on adopting the report. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I wish to make an a to whether we can- 
not concur in the amendment numbered 35. The position of affairs 
now, as I think the gentleman will admit, is very different from 
what it was when this question was before acted upon by the House. 
An amendment has been sent to the House by the Senate and con- 
curred in by us providing that a commission of three persons shall 
examine into the question of selling or closing up every navy-yard ; 
the various facts and statistics in regard to the value of the prop- 
erty, the depth of the water, the facilities for carrying on a navy- 
. yard, are to be reported, so that the Secretary of the Navy and Con- 

gress may be enabled to reach an intelligent judgment as to dis- 
mantling the navy-yard. Yet, Mr. Speaker, in the face of the fact 
that this commission is to report in four months upon the whole 
question as to which of the navy-yards should be dismantled, we 
have in this bill a clause providing that the Secretary of the Navy 
alone may practically decide this question, may close up any navy- 
yard he may select; and it is provided that if he should close any 
yard he shall—not “may” but ‘‘shall”—remove all the perishable 
stores and property from the yards so closed to other yards. If this 
provision be adopted and action taken under it by the Secretary of 
the Navy, then when the question shall come before us upon the re- 
port of that commission we shall be met at once by the argument 
“ Why keep up this or that yard when it has been dismantled an 
the property removed to other yards?” Thus the question will be 
foreclosed. 

One suggestion further. It is provided that this commission shall 
investigate and report upon this question. But the moment this bill 
passes, the moment notice is given to the country that one or more 
of the navy-yards may be closed by the Secretary of the Navy, the 
friends of the different yards will feel it necessary to bring to bear 
upon the Secretary of the Navy all the pressure they can command, 
political and otherwise. He will be tormented and we shall be tor- 
mented by the effort on the part of the friends of the different yards 
to see whether they cannot concentrate upon the Secretary of the 
Navy enough political or other influence to have the favorite yard 
of the applicants kept open. Thus the whole subject will be in tur- 
moil. Why not let the question rest quietly until all the facts are 
brought before us, when we shall know how to act, having before us 
the report of the commission to be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy under this bill for the very purpose of investigating this ques- 


tion? 

Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Speaker, upon this subject the House con- 
curred—very properly I think—in the provision of the Senate that 
a commission should be appointed to report upon the general ques- 
tion of the nayy-yards, their value, &c., and what ought to be done 
with regard to their final disposition. But that has nothing to do 
with this provision which changes a condition of things now exist- 
ing under which we are going on in time of profound peace just as 
we did in time of war, carrying on the same number of and eyen 
more nayy-yards than we did then. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will not the gentleman admit that if anavy-yard 
is wholly dismantled and the property carried away to another yard, 
that fact would have great weight concerning the question of dis- 
posing of the yard so dismantled? 


Mr. ROBESON. I will admit that after a yard has been wholly 
dismantled and the property carried away, it would be inconvenient 
to restore the yard to its previous condition. But we must trust 
growin to iscretion; and the provision of this bill is that only 
the perishable property shall be removed. Does the gentleman want 
such property to stay and perish or to be carried away and used? 

Now, Mr. ker,with this explanation and in order to facilitate 
business, as the Senate has now before it a resolution to adjourn to- 
morrow at twelve o’clock, I move the previous question on the adop- 
tion of this conference report. [Mr. ATKINS rose.] I will yield of 
course to my colleague on the committee [Mr. Arkrys] for such 
remarks as he may desire to make. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I only desire to say I hope this report, 
as far as it goes, will be adopted. I think it presents a very good 
bill and ought to be concurred in. But I wish further to say that I 
trust the House will adhere to its position in regard to amendment 
numbered 35, in reference to navy-yards. The only point of differ- 
ence between the House and Senate now is whether or not that 
amendment shall stand or be stricken out. It provides that the 
Secretary of the Navy shall close up such navy-yards as he may deem 
to be jast and proper. We have made Sd eke pen toc in this bill for 
only three, leaving the Boston navy-y as a rope-walk, and the 
Washington navy-yard for ordnance, equipping, and recruiting. We 
leave three DAY Vat and nobody doubts one of those will be se- 
lected north of the Potomac, one south of the Potomac, and the other 
upon the Pacific coast. As the House has so emphatically acted on 
this proposition and declared in favor of it by a unanimous vote 
heretofore, I hope it will adhere to it now. 

Mr. ROBESON. I demand the previous question, 

Mr. O'NEILL. One minute. I ask the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey to yield to me for one minute. 

r. ROBESON. Very well. 

Mr. O'NEILL. One remark, Mr. Speaker, to show with what pro- 
prey the Senate acted in its amendment Pees for a commission. 

e, ora large majority of the members of this House, are legislating 
upon subjects which necessarily we cannot be acquainted with. I 
do not suppose one man in ten sitting in this House has ever visited 
the navy-yards of this country or knows anything about their loca- 
tion or about their usefulness. And when the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. ATKINS] puts forth his 1 to the House, saying, 
“Oh, yes; let us have a navy-yard at Norfolk, one at Brooklyn, 
and the other at Mare Island,” he does so without having ever consid- 
ered the practical usefulness of navy-yards located in other portions 
of the country, and he does not look to the commission provided 
for in the bill itself. That commission will give to this House all the 
necessary information four months hence, so we may act intelligently 
on this subject. It is not a long time to wait, and I say under the 
circumstances it is our duty to wait until we get, each and all of us 
who do not know anything about the navy-yards of the country, in- 
formation as to their location and ial usefulness; that report 
which the commission created to investigate the whole subject will 
make to the House at the next session. 

Mr. ATKINS. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him ? 

Mr. O'NEILL. 8 

Mr. ATKINS. I will tell the gentleman that I did know there was 
one navy-yard in his district. 

Mr. ONEILL. Yes, and one of the very best navy-yards in the 
whole country. It is the most useful one in the country; indeed 
none could be better located in the world for the construction of 
modern naval vessels. I move, Mr. Speaker, that the House concur 
in the amendment numbered 35. 

Mr. ROBESON. I demand the previous question. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I ask the gentleman from New Jersey 
to yield to me for one moment. Now, Mr. Speaker, I followed the 
explanation of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] with 
great interest and care. I agree in everything he has said in regard 
to this amendment. And in regard to this amendment numbered 35, 
I think there can be no question; it is absolutely in the interest of 
economy ; the House should adhere to its original position. 

There is but one criticism which can be made on it, and I want to 
make it now in order that the Secretary of the Navy may understand 
the position which the members of this side of the House will occupy 
on this question. A very large discretion is confided to the Secre- 
tary; it is a discretion which can be exercised in the interest of 
economy; and I believe he will so exercise it, and therefore I am 
willing to trust him. But I do say, Mr. Speaker, and I want to call 
the attention of the House to the fact, that it gives to him a discre- 
tion in a political and 3 sense for which he will be held to 
very strict account. For example, he could transfer the property 
from Boston and Portsmouth to other navy-yards and concentrate the 
business in the Brooklyn navy-yard, where 5,000 or 10,000 persons 
could be 9 on service just before the day of election, and there- 
fore could be made an engine of political abuse. 

Mr. O'NEILL. He cannot do that under the law. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Ido not believe the Secretary will 
exercise it, and I am therefore going to support this amendment, 
and I ask my friends to support it, but at the same time I wish to 
give notice if he abuses this power he will be held to strict account 
by the country. 

Mr. ROBESON. I demand the previous question. 
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The previous question was ordered, and under the operation thereof 
the report of the committee of conference was adopted. 

Mr. ROBESON moved to reconsider the vote by which the confer- 
ence report was adopted; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBESON. I now move that the House further insist on its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 35 and 36, 
and ask for a further conference. 

The motion was agreed to. A 

The SPEAKER appointed as managers of said conference on the 
part of the House Mr. ROBESON, Mr. KETCHAM, and Mr. ATKINS. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I rise, Mr. Speaker, for the pur- 
pose of making a correction. 

The SPEAKER. A correction of the RECORD? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. No; but to make a correction of 
what appears in the report of the Associated Press of the proceed- 
ings of the House on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. If it is a correction of the RECORD, the gentle- 
man would be entitled to the floor; but if it be a correction of a 
newspaper report, the Chair would not regard it as a question of 
privilege unless it personally affects the gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I desire to put myself on record 
correctly, and to show that there has been a misapprehension on the 
part of the Associated Press reporter. I ask that the short extract 
which I have marked from the press report be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it could be entertained 
as a matter of privilege unless it is an attack upon the gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. It is a misapprehension, and in 
that respect a personal attack upon me. 

The SPEAK R. The paragraph to which the gentleman refers 
will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Kasson asked leave to introduce a resolution declaring that Congress ought 
not to adjourn until a bill had passed reducing taxation. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, (Democrat,) of Illinois, 9 55 5 and the adjournment resolu- 
tion, amended as recommended by the commi: was adopted. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. That isa gee Lamia or error 
in the report, and is, so far as I am concerned, absolutely untrue. I 
desire to have read from the official record of the proceedings of the 
House what actually occurred with reference to the matter. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot see how this can present a 
matter of personal pave e. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. The Chair will see as soon as what 
I desire to have read is heard. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Mr. Kasson. I desire to ask a parliamentary question of the tleman from 
New York, [Mr. Hiscock.) It is whether before asking the previous question he 
willallow this amendment to be voted on—that this Congress ought not to adjourn 
until a bill has been passed reducing taxation! 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. I object to debate. 

Mr. Kasson. It is not for the gentleman from Illinois to object. 

Mr. Hiscock. I cannot yield for that amendment. I call for the regular order. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, The RECORD therefore shows, Mr. 
Speaker, what actually took place, that I did not object to the con- 
sideration of the resolution, but that it was the gentleman from New 
York who objected. I have no doubt the mistake occurred in the 
confusion which then prevafled in the Hall, and certainly I do not 
mean to impute any intentional desire to misrepresent me to the re- 
porter for the Associated Press. I am satisfied it was only a mistake. 

Mr. ROBESON. Do I understand my friend from Illinois to say 
that he did not object to the proposition of the gentleman from Iowa, 
[Mr. Kasson? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I did not, and I have had the 
RECORD of the proceedings of yesterday read to show that I objected 
simply to debate upon the resolution and not to the resolution itself. 
I was in favor of the passage of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think this is an attack upon 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I desire to make the correction, 
Mr. Spesen for the reason that the Associated Press reporter is fur- 
nished a seat upon the floor of the House by its courtesy, and when 
a mistake of that kind is made I think the members of the House 
should have the right to correct it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair presumes such matters would be cor- 
rected by the reporters themselves. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CANNON. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to present at this time the 
conference report on the legislative appropriation bill. 

The SPE R. The statement will be read. 

The statement was read, as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the legislative, exec- 
utive, and judicial appropriation bill submit the following in explanation of the 
report submitted: 

he effect of the action recommended on the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 330 to 337 inclusive will if accepted by the two Houses, to insert the fol- 
lowing in lieu of section 6 of the bill as it passed the se, namely: 

“SEC. 6. That so much of the funds appropriated by this act for the contingent 
expenses of the Surgeon-General’s and the Adjutant-General’s Offices, respectively, 
as are or may be necessary to provide stationery, blank-books, furniture, and other 


articles for the use of the clerks and others engaged in those offices on work re- 
lating to the settlement of applications for pensions, may be used, all or in A 
under the orders of the Secretary of War, in either of said offices, as in his judg- 
ment the best interests of the service ma; uire. The fourth story and attic of 
the south wing of the State, War, and Navy building, except such portion as is 
now within the li of the State Department, are assigned to the War Depart- 
ment for such uses of the Department as in the judgment of the Secretary of War 
they may be best fitted; and the sam of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby ap; e out of any money not otherwise 3 
to be expended er the tion of the Secretary of State, to enable the Depart- 
ment to remove from said fourth story and attic the records, documents, and popes 
now stored there and to rearrange them in other rooms in said De ent. t 
sao pern wall separating the corridors of the first, second, third, and fourth 
stories of the east N the said stories of the south wing of the State, War, 
and Navy building s be removed, so as to afford easy access from one wing to 
the other on the aforementioned floors of said building: Provided, That a joint 
select committee of three members of the House of Representatives and three Sen- 
ators, to be appointed respectively by the Speaker of the House and the President 
of the Senate upon the e of this act, shall, on or before the completion of 
the north wing of the State, War, and Navy building, make examination of said 
building and set apart such portions thereof for the use and occupancy of the State, 
War, and Navy Departments. respectively. as in their judgment the best interests 
of the public service and the needs of said Departments, ee may require; 
and upon filing an 1 statement of such partition by said joint select committee 
in Lp peed with the res) ve Secretaries of such Departments the building 
shall be occupied as therein provided as soon thereafter as practicable.” 
J. G. CANNON, 
FRANK HISCOCK, 
ie e C. ASKS: 
amagers on the part of Ouse. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the Se ars votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. ) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiacal 
year ending June 30, 1883, and for oe Doreen, having met, after full and free 


conference have agreed torecommend do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 


That the House recede from its ent to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 330, 331, 332, 833, 334, 335, 336, and 337, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the entire section insert the following: 

"Sec. 6. That so much of the funds 3 by this act for the contingent 
expenses of the Surgeon-General’s and the Adjutant-General's Offices respectively 
as are or may be necessary to prorade stationery, blank-books, furniture, and other 
articles for the use of the clerks and others engaged in those offices on work relat- 
ing to the settlement of applications for pensions may be used, all or in pars: under 
the orders of the Secre! of War, in either of said offices, as in his ju 4 the 
best interests of the ce may require. The fourth story and attic of the south 
wre of the State, War, and Navy building, except such portion as is now within 
the library of the State t, are to the War De ent for such 
uses of the Department as in the judgment of the Secretary of War they may be 
best fitted for; and the sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money not otherwise yt, pions to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of State, to enable the Department to remove 
from said fourth story and attic the records, documents, and papers now stored there 
and to rearrange them in other rooms in said De nt. That the tion 
wall separating the corridors of the first, second, third, and fourth stories of the 
east wing from the said stories of the south wing of the State, War, and Navy build- 
ing be removed, so as to afford easy access from one wing to the other on the 
aforementioned floors of said building; Provided, , That a joint select committee of 
three members of the House of Re ntatives and three Senators, to be appointed 
respectively by the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senai 4 5 
the passage of this act, shall, on or before the completion of the north wing of the 
State, War, and Nay building, make examination of said building and set apart 
such portions thereof for the use and occupancy of the State, War, and Navy De- 
33 1 as in their judgment the best interests of the public serv- 

ce and the needs of said Departments, respectively, may require; and upon filing 

an agreed statement of such partition by said joint select committee in triplicate 
with the respective Secretaries of such ents the building shall be occu- 
pied as therein provided as soon thereafter as practicable.” 


nd the to the same. 
Pere J. G. CANNON, 


W. B. ALLISON, 

H. L. DAWES, 

H. G. DAVIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. CANNON. I can say to the House that while the Phrsssoloay 
of the original bill is changea, as shown by the report of the confer- 
ence committee, touching this sixth section of the bill, so far as the 
transfer of the records is concerned or the consolidation of the same 
in the Surgeon-General’s Office and the Adjutant-General's Office there 
is no substantial change from the House provision. Under the House 
idee the Secretary of War had the discretion to make such trans- 

er, and under the report now submitted to the House he has the 
same discretion. It is a mere change of phraseology. 

As to the occupation of the room for pension work, the report modi- 
fies the House provision in this, that we take npon the eof 
this bill all the room we proposed to take in the south wing of the 
State Department building; but for the permanent occupancy of the 
north and east wings, which the House bill provided for, the confer- 
ence report makes provision for a postponement until that wing is 
completed in December next, approximately. The joint committee 
which the conference report provides for is to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate, to make pro- 
vision for the occupancy of those portions of the building, and when 
made it is to be occupied as provided by the original bill. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the report of the conference commit- 
tee substantially accomplishes what the House originally intended. 
I move the adoption of the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON moved to reconsider the vote by which the report 
was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 
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TITLE TO LOTS IN BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


Mr. McCOID. Lask that by unanimous consent the Committee 
on the Public Lands be discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. No. 2299) relinquishing the title which still re- 
mains in the United States to all lots or portions of ground which 
lie within the limits of the present city of Burlington, State of Iowa, 
to the said city of Burlington, and that the same be put upon its 

e. I will state that the Committee on the Public Lands have 
unanimously to report this bill favorably, and they have 
authorized me to call it up for passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That all the title which still remains in the United States to 
any lots or portions of ground which lie within the limits of the present city of 
Barlington, in the State of Iowa, is hereby relinquished to the said city of Bur- 
lington, to be of as the corporate authorities thereof may deem proper; 
but this 3 ment shall in no manner Mopar the legal rights of third parties 
therein, but be subject to any such rights if any such rights exist. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman from Iowa will explain the 
purpose of this bill before objections are called for. 

Mr. McCOID. There are in the city of Burlington some lots the 
title to which is not in the city. This bill relinquishes the title of 
the United States in those lots. It was referred to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, and he has transmitted a letter stating 
that he has no objection to it whatever. That letter isembodied in 
the committee’s report. The Committee on the Public Lands have 
examined the matter with the letter of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office before them, and agreed unanimously to report 
the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How much land is involved? 

Mr. McCOID. None at all of any importance. These lots are just 
some little triangular bits at the corners of streets. 

Mr. HOLMAN. They do not include land of any value ? 

Mr. McCOID. None at all. And I may state that the money 
received for all those lots when originally sold went to the city. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being en it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McCOID moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pared; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to call up from the Speaker’s table the 
concurrent resolution for the printing of the annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, with Senate amendments, and to move 
that the House non-concur in the Senate amendments, and ask fora 
committee of conference. 

The Senate amendments were read, as follows: 


In lines 1 and 2 strike out "resolved by the House of 1 (the Sen- 
ate concurring,) and insert, resolved by the Senate House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Co assembled.” 

At the end of the resolution add the following: 

And $219,164.54, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated 
out —— money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated to carry out this 
resolution.” 


Mr. VALENTINE. That is all right. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from Illinois 
what is the exact point of di ment ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Senate has changed a concurrent resolution 
into a joint resolution, and instead of paying the expenses of this 

rinting out of the fund appropriated for paying for printing at the 
N Printing Office has inserted an appropriation to cover 
the amendment. The effect of the amendment is to increase the ap- 
propriation for that purpose to the amount of $219,164.54. I move 
that the House non-concur in the Senate amendments and ask for a 
eommittee of conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The chairman of the Committee on Printing is 
sick and absent from the House, and I therefore ask the Chair to 
appoint as one of the conferees a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will announce the committee later. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HISCOCK. Iam instructed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to report back the bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1883, and for other purposes, with the Senate amendments. 
Zeena to the desk the report of the Committee on Appropriations 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The report recommends concurrence in certain 
amendments, and non-concurrence in others. The reading of the re- 
port, in which the amendments are designated by numbers, would 
give no information. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I suggest that the Clerk proceed to read the 
-amendments for consideration. 

Mr. KENNA. Before the Clerk proceeds to read, I desire to say I 


ask a separate vote on amendments numbered 177 and 178, relating 
to the Geological Survey. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will indicate the action desired by the Commit- 
tee on 170 as the 1 Dre e 

Mr. NDALL. I think it woul well to have some under- 
standing that there may be one or two minutes allowed for debate 
when necessary. I do not want to delay the bill, but some of these 
amendments may require explanation. 
5 55 HOLMAN. Let the bill be considered as in Committee of the 

ole. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I do not a to that. It would make it inter- 
minable. Let us proceed with the reading of the amendments, and 
when we reach an amendment that calls for some discussion we can 
arrange for the discussion to be had on that amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is no waiving of the question of order on 
the amendments. I mean the right to consider them in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole is not waived unless it is understood that the amend- 
ments are now to be considered in the House asin the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not care to have them considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. I think that is unnecessary. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The question of order on these amendments will 
have to be reserved. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly; reserve every question of order on the 
amendments. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I mean the right to have them considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. ATKINS. I do not think the gentleman from Indiana will be 
likely to make the point of order, because the Committee on Appro- 
priations have not conceded the appropriations made by the Senate 
in a single instance. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It may be that none of these amendments are 
subject to the point of order; but of course they are subject to be 
considered in 8 of the Whole. 

Mr. HISCOCK. They are if you insist upon it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not want to insist upon that, and therefore I 
propose the amendments should be consid now asin Committee of 
the Whole; that the Clerk shall read the amendments, and if there be 
no objection that the recommendation of the committee be concurred 


in. 
Mr. HISCOCK. If the D insists on that I am compelled 
to concede it, but I think he ought not to insist. £ 

Mr. HO I do not think it will cause any delay at all. We 
are all interested in facilitating the passage of this measure. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let the Clerk proceed to read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. With that understanding. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the amendments of the Senate. 

Amendments numbered 1, 2, 5, and 6 were non-concurred in, and 
amendments numbered 3 and 4 were concurredin. Amendment No. 
7 was to insert the following: 

For salary of consul-general at Madrid, (in addition to that of secre of le 
tion when acting as such,) $1,200. ’ * it 

Mr. HISCOCK. The Committee on Appropriations recommend 
non-concurrence in that amendment. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michi I move that the amendment be 
concurred in. At the time the consular and diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill was under consideration in the House this matter was be- 
ing examined by the State Department, but the report was not 
made in time to have this item incorporated in that bill. There 
are between twenty and thirty consuls in Spain, but no consul- 
general; and there is a secretary of legation. This amendment is 
in the line of reform started in the consular and diplomatic appro- 
priation bill, and I therefore move that it be concurred in. 

The SPEAKER. The question will be first upon concurrence. 

The question was taken and the amendment was concurred in. 

Amendment No. 8 was concurred in. 

Amendment No, 9 was to insert the following: 

To enable the of the ite for, 
commencement ping ony? Bae Bene Mei nes A eutedle building. bev pagan: 
vaults therein, for the uses of the post-office, United States courts, and other Gov- 
ernment offices, in the city of Wilhtamsport. Pennsylvania, $50,000. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The Committee on Appropriations recommend 
non-concurrence, 

Mr. WALKER. I move to concur in that amendment. 

Mr. HISCOCK. There are several amendments to this bill in rela- 
tion to public buildings, and the Committee on Appropriations recom- 
mend non-coneurrence in them all, so that we may have opportunity 
to make precisely the same proportion of rel 1 lens in each case 
that we dia in the public buildings bills which wore comes before 
this bill went to the Senate. I assure the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALKER] that his building will not be prejudiced by 
this action, We have in the House to allow 50 per cent. of 
the limit in these bills, and we propose to non-concur in all the amend- 
ments for public buildings put in by the Senate, with a view of ad- 
justing the matter upon that basis. We had not time this morning 
to examine the figures, and we want the committee of conference to 
have that opportunity. 

The amendment of the Senate was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 10 to 21, both inclusive, were non-con- 
curred in. 
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Amendment No. 22 was as follows: 


Add a proviso to the para; h in relation to Bridewell dock property at Chi- 
hat the AAD vill read as follows : 


0, 50 t 
For the Bridewell dock pro at Chicago, Illinois: for re of pavement 
and sidewalk around Bridewell rashid property, $3,000: Provided, Phat the Secretary 


of the Treasury shall make examination and recommendation to Congress at its 
next sesion as to the advisability of selling this property.” 

Mr. HISCOCK, The Committee on Appropriations recommend 
non-concurrence in that amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think that amendment should be concurred in. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Ihave no objection to concurrence in that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I hope it will be concurred in. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 23 and 26, and amendments numbered 31 
to 60, both inclusive, were non-concurred in; and amendments num- 
bered 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, and 30 were concurred in. 

Amendment 61 was to decrease the a CY say in the item “ for 
compensation in lieu of moities“ from $50,000 to $30,000. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The Committee on Appropriations recommend 
non-concurrence in that amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Why should not that amendment be concurred in? 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is simply an arbitrary reduction of a sum which 
is absolutely due. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] un- 
derstands what is meant by “compensation in lieu of moieties.” 
The audited claims in the Treasury Department to-day, the sums 
which are now due, as the Committee on Appropriations of the House 
were assured, amount to $50,000, and it is believed that they will 
amount to more than that sum before the close of the current year. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

The sixty-second amendment was to insert the following : 

(62) The vernon of the Territory of Utah is hereby authorized to appoint offi- 
cers in said Territory to fill vacancies which may be caused by a failure to elect on 
the first Monday in An, 1882, in consequence of the provisions of an act en- 
titled An act to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes,” approved March 22, 1882, to hold 
their offices until their successors are elected and oualified under the provisions of 
said act: Provided, That the term of office of any of said officers shall not exceed 
eight months. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The Committee on Appropriations recommend 
non-concurrence in that amendment, 

Mr. CASSIDY. I move that the amendment be concurred in ; it 
is very nece: 

Mr. HISCOCK. I am entirely willing to have a vote taken on it. 

Mr. CASSIDY. It merely gives the governor of the Territory of 
Utah power to appoint officers, such as justices of the peace, who 
have been legislated out of office. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let it go to a conference. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I am perfectly willing it should go to a confer- 
ence, and I expect we will agree to let it remain in the bill. 

Mr. CASSIDY. With that understanding I will withdraw my mo- 
tion to concur. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

_ Amendments numbered 63 to71, both inclusive, were non-concurred 


in. 
Mr. HISCOCK. The Committee on Bd heap bare recommend 
non-concurrence in the amendments from No. 72 to No. 89, both in- 
clusive, Those amendments were to strike out the following: 
For pay and expenses of the members of the National Board of Health, 2 


For pay of secretary and disbursing agent, and pay of clerks, messengers, an 
laborers, $5,500. 
For rent, light, fuel, furniture, stationery, telegrams, and postage, $2,000. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 
For quarantine service, Mississippi River, $16,000. 
For quarantine service, Ship Island, $14,000. 

For quarantine service, Sapelo Sound, $13,000. 
For quarantine service, Hampton Roads, $2,000. 
For pay and expenses of inspectors, $4,000. 

For pay and expenses of members of board, $5,000. 
For printing Bulletin, $5,000, 

For clerks, messen , and laborers, $15,000. 

For secretary and en Pran $1,500. 

For rent, light, and fuel, $1,500. 

For tele „8250. 

For stationery, $1,000. 

For postage, $400. 

For furniture, $100. 

For miscellaneous expenses, $500. 


Mr. ATKINS. Does the gentleman move to non-concur in all the 
amendments relating to the Board of Health? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do, down to and including amendment No. 89. 

Mr. SIMONTON, Ithink these amendments are very important 
indeed. The amount appropriated by the bill as it passed the House 
was not sufficient to enable the Board of Health to maintain an 
efficient quarantine on the Mississippi River. There is at this time 
a special necessity for that, because the yellow fever has now broken 
out on the coast, and there is apprehension in the Mississippi Valley 
that it may extend to that region. 

When this bill recently passed the House there was a very great 
apprehension bas ook the Mississippi Valley of the approach of 
the yellow fever. I know that boards of health and the cotton ex- 
changes and citizens throughout the valley have sent telegrams here 
requesting Congress to increase the appropriations for the National 
Board of Health. In obedience to those demands the appropriations 


have been increased by the Senate, and in my judgment not beyond 
the amount which will be found necessary. 

I hope the House will take a vote on this question now, because 
if it is sent to a conference we will not again have an opportunity 
to consider these various items, but will have to vote on the report 
of the committee of conference and either accept or reject it as a 
whole, I therefore hope that there will be a vote of the House and 
that these amendments of the Senate will be concurred in. 

Mr. PEELLE. I sincerely hope, Mr. Speaker, that the Senate 
amendments on this subject, which, as I understand, are virtually 
a restoration of the National Board of Health to its appropriate 
functions, will be coneurred in. Ifa National Board of Health is to 
be maintained at all it ought to be maintained in such a manner as 
to give the greatest good to the greatest number. I believe, from 
my brief examination of these amendments, that they will be salu- 
tary in their effect. It appears to me that the officers of this board 
should have at their disposal ample means for the investigation of 
these questions. I trust that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock] will withdraw his motion to non-concur, and move to 
concur. fore taking my seat I will ask this parliamentary ques- 
tion of the Chair: Is it in order for me now to move that the House 
concur? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. PEELLE. I move, then, that the House concur in the Senate 
amendments. I wish to add that communications have come to va- 
rious members of the House from physicians in all parts of the coun- 
try urging that this Board of Health be maintained. I understand 
that it has performed good service. I know that it has done so in 
my State, and I believe I am safe in saying that the case has been 
the same in Illinois and Missouri. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, before a vote is taken on concurring 
in these amendments, I wish to say a word. Some of them, itseems 
to me, are of very great importance and their adoption may save the 
country from great calamity. I understand that the yellow fever is 
now epidemic in Havana. It is said to be epidemic in Matamoras, 
immediately opposite Texas, on fhe Rio Grande. It is necessary that 
steps be taken by the authority of Congress and of the State gov- 
ernments to protect life and property. 

It will be seen that the seventy-sixth amendment is for quarantine 
service at Ship Island, $14,000; and the seventy-seventh for quaran- 
tine service at Sapelo Sonnd, $13,000. Now I wish to make one 
statement with reference to the quarantine station at Ship Island. 
We are informed by the National Board of Health that during the 
last summer four vessels came in haying cases of yellow fever on 
board. These vessels were sent to the station at Ship Island, and 
remedial and protective measures adopted in pursuance of appropri- 
ations of a previous Con The sick were put into hospitals by 
themselves; the well were put into other hospitals. The cargoes 
were taken from the vessels and fumigated. The vessels themselves 
were cleaned and fumigated. In due time the vessels went on their 
way, and no evil resulted. It is believed by the National Board of 
Health that any one of those ships might have spread an frag rs of 
ooy fever through the country. The consequent loss of life, deso- 

ation of homes, and interruption of commerce can hardly be esti- 
mated. Ishall not now attempt to go into that question. Ihave 
once already done so in this House. 

Some appropriation, I presume, is contemplated as necessary to 
give efficiency to these stations. The policy of the ome. ought 
to be to establish two additional stations. By this means the com- 
merce of the country would be protected, and injury to 1 8 705 A 
health, and life in a large measure prevented. This would not o 
be to the interest of the localities affected but vessels from Balti- 
more, from New York, from Philadelphia, from Boston, from Europe, 
could carry on their business without interruption. If infected ves- 
sels should come to our shores we would, under existing law, be ad- 
vised by our consular agents abroad that they were infected or the 
information would be otherwise obtained; so that the vessels could 
be compelled to go into these stations for the adoption of proper 
remedial and preventive measures. Thus the general commerce of 
the country would be preserved. I will state (not because itis a 
local matter, but because it has come under my observation) that 
during the last two or three epidemics the yellow fever, by a strict 
quarantine, has been kept out of Texas, although prevailing at other 
pone in the South and along the border of the Gulf. But this has 

n at an expense to the general commerce of the country and to 
the people there that is almost-beyond computation in figures, 

So largely is the country interested m this matter that I hope the 
Honse will concur in these amendments of the Senate as a means of 
arresting and preventing the propagation of this terrible wisp de 
The amounts proposen to be expended are insignificant in view of the 
end proposed. I have not been able to go through the amendments 
consecutively; but they seem to me appropriately arranged, and the 
amounts proposed are scarcely a drop in the bucket compared with 
the losses to be incurred if proper preventive measures be not adopted. 

Why, sir, it was stated that the breaking out of the yellow fever 
at Savannah, Georgia, besides resulting in great suffering and loss of 
life, caused a general interruption of trade, by which some $5,000,000 
of property was sacrificed. the city of New Orleans, by the break- 
ing out of the epidemic, about the same time or a year later, the 
loss as stated by medical authority, after investigation, was enormous. 
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When we think of the vast suffering and loss entailed by an epi- 
demic of this kind, the number of deaths, the destruction of prop- 
erty, the general stoppage of commerce, it seems to me that a pro: 
regard for the general commercial interest of our own and other 
countries, if not protection of localities against suffering and death, 
would induce us to concur in these Senate amendments, and to do 
whatever we can under existing law to guard the country against 
such things in the future. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I hope in the consideration 
of this question we will not confound the means with theend. There 
is no disa ment between the members of this House, I take it, as 
to the desirability of accomplishing what my honorable friend from 
Texas [Mr. REAGAN] proposes. There is no difference of opinion 
abont the desirability of doing that very thing. We recognize the 
fact that yellow fever may appear in the South and other sections 
of the country, and we all desire to preventit; we all desire to deal 
with it successfully. But my friend [Mr. REAGAN] speaks as if the 
difference between us in regard to the means for its accomplishment 
is a difference in regard to the desirability of its accomplishment. 
That is a mistake. I agree with my honorable friend as to the im- 
portance of establishing a quarantine at the particular place sug- 
gested, and Iam willing to vote for that now. The difference be- 
tween us is solely as to the means of accomplishing what is proposed; 
that is, to prevent the introduction of yellow fever, cholera, an 
small-pox, and the suppression of those diseases when they make 
their appearance in the country; and also to investigate the origin 
and character of those diseases. Every member of this House and 
every gentleman in the country desires to accomplish what is pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Texas. 

We only differ as to the means, the instrumentalities, It was 
suggested in discussion the other day that the Board of Health is not 
necessary ; that it might be dispensed with. I concur in that opin- 
ion, that it is not necessary. The tendency in this country is to 
build up new bureaus. There is not an issue, there is not a purpose, 
there is not a plan, there is not a suggestion to be carried out in 
this country but is coupled with a proposition for the establishment 
ofa new bureau. It is the tendency to the establishment of new 
and needless bureaus that we oppose. The multiplication of un- 
necessary and expensive executive machinery. 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, we already have an organization better 
fitted than the Board of Health, with ampler means, better provided 
in every way for the accomplishment of this purpose than your Board 
of Health is or can be without the expenditure of a large sum of 
money. 

Mr. HOUSE. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. HOUSE. What is the general opinion of the medical frater- 
nity of the United States as to this National Board of Health? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. As to those whogive anopinion, the value 
of that opinion depends largely upon the relation of the doctor who 
gives it to the Board of Health itself, or his relation to some doctor 
who has some connection with that national board. I would want 
to cross-examine those whose testimony is submitted to this House 
in favor of the National Board of Health before I would take it at 
what it is seemingly worth. 

I wish the attention of the House for one single moment to the 
fact we have already a perfect system in the 

Mr. MANNING. It seems to be difficult for the gentleman to tell. 
(Laughter. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. We have already a perfect system in the 
Marine-Hospital Service. We have evidence that when the National 
Board of Health has been called upon it has proved to be unequal to 
the demand. When called upon to deal with the threatened intro- 
duction of disease that board was found wanting in the means and 
authority, if not the ability, as constituted, to successfully deal with 
such a condition. 

Mr. MANNING. Whenever it has had to resort to the Marine- 
Hospital Service it was as an auxiliary, because of inefficient appro- 
priations made by Congress for the National Board of Health. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Not at all. The gentleman was never 
more in error; that is if what is radically wrong can indicate such 
a state of things. A vessel approached a northwestern town, Fort 
Benton, I believe. The citizens appealed to the National Board of 
Health for relief. There are fifteen members of that board, and they 
require a long time to get together, and after they get together they 
are authorized to do nothing except to co-operate with the local au- 
thorities, and that they were unable, as it seems, to do. They were 
helpless. They had no power which enabled them to act with that 
promptness and effectiveness indispensable to the proper protection 
of the people in sudden emergencies. What did they do? They 
immediately appealed to the Treasury Department, and the Marine- 
Hospital Service had to aid them. At the head of that service is a 
thoroughly competent and able physician, having in hand all the 
machinery to deal promptly and effectively with epidemic diseases, 
both in preventing their introduction and stamping them out when 
once they gain a foothold within our borders. 

Mr. DUNN. Now, one word just there. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Wait until I make this statement and I 
will hear the question of the gentleman. The surgeon of the marine 
hospital at Fort Benton, under instructions from his chief here, util- 


izing the agencies and means at their command at all times, stopped 
the approaching vessel, had it thoroughly fumigated, and thereby 
prevented the introduction of small-pox at that port. This was a 
case in which the proper agency, the proper bureau was called upon, 
a bureau which should have charge and jurisdiction in matters of 
which it is supposed the Board of Health now takes charge. But I 
am asked why this same thing was not done years ago. In answer 
I will reply that the Marine-Hospital Service was not thoroughly 
organized, nor equipped, nor as fully prepared for such emergencies 
as it nowis. It was formerly under the management merely of a 
clerk in the Treasury Department, who had no knowledge or con- 
ception of what was required, and perhaps little qualification for 
the work in its more extended operations. Butsince then the serv- 
ice has been thoroughly 1 and equipped, co-operating with 
the Treasury Department, of which it is a bureau, having the use 
of Government vessels, having hospitals, and being authorized to 
enforce quarantine regulations, and having, as 1 have said, the co- 
operation of the agencies of the Treasury Department, and that serv- 
ice is now prepared with efficient machinery and with suficient 
authority and funds to secure a proper discharge of all the duties 
devolving upon it and the accomplishment of the good results which 
are expected to be secured through its agency. 

Mr. REAGAN. Will the gentleman allow me just a word at this 
point? I did not submit the remarks I did on the idea of any partic- 
ular plan which I had in view. I did so because this seemed to be 
the only remedy proposed, and I feared that if it was stricken out of 
the bill by this House it might operate to prevent the doing of any- 
thing practicable. But let me say again that I have no objection, if 
it can be done properly, that this service shall be transferred to the 
Marine-Hospital Service; but that would require a reform in the 
legislation on the subject, and I have no advice from the committee 
that they will be prepared, on a conference, to make that transfer. 
If they would propose a plan that was deemed preferable to this, or one 
that was practicable to secure its adoption at the present time, Tehould 
certainly not object. But it seems to me that if the service in this 
respect is to be amigao s ought to be changed only upon a sufficient 
examination and after the substitution of something practicalin the 
tapo of a plan to take its place. 

r. B ERWORTH. t me say to the gentleman from Texas 
that is exactly what the committee proposed. For that reason we 
do not propose to strike out the provision making appropriations for 
the Board of Health, nor at this time to trasfer its duties to the Ma- 
rine-Hospital Service. It was deemed expedient to permit the Board 
of Health still to exist, but make such provision only as is necessary 
in view of the circumstances. That we have already done in this 
billin a very liberal manner. Wedeem it wise hereafter to transfer, 
as my friend from Texas suggests, the whole duty to the Marine-Hos- 
pital Service, with the full assurance that the result will be beneficial 
that the service will be better rendered, better performed, and the end 
which we have in view will be more satisfactorily and effectively 
reached. 

Mr. KASSON. May I ask the gentleman a question! 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. KASSON. Ido not propose to enter into this question of quar- 
antine, trusting that to the committee; but in speaking of the rev- 
enue marine I do not understand whether the gentleman claims that 
they also take charge of the overland and inland transportation of 
immigrants under the existing provisions of law—— 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I will say—— 

Mr. KASSON. Allow me to conclude what I desired to ask, as I 
do not wish to occupy the time of the House, and the gentleman may 
answer the entire interrogatory. I wish to add that I have had most 
energetic communications from my State as to the importance of a 
provision of this character in checking the introduction of small-pox 
or other contagious diseases, which in many instances have alarmed 
whole communities and operated disastrously in that section of 
country. I want to vote concurrence in the Senate amendments if 
no other efficient machinery exists for inspection of railroad trains 
to stop the dissemination of such diseases by overland routes. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Wedonotcurb or abridge the operations 
of the Board of Health in that res 

Mr. KASSON. But the amount is abridged. 

Mr. HOUSE. Is the amount appropriated the only difference? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Yes; we object to the amount. And right 
here let me say, ae it is not quite pertinent to this subject, a 
word in reference to the requests or communications to which my 
friend from Iowa alludes as to the importance of this supervision 
over inland lines of travel. He is considerably advanced in years, at 
least as a politician, and knows how little difficulty there is to pour 
letters of this character in upon a Representative from every quarter 
where a physician interested in continuance of the Board of Health 
has a cousin, a brother, a sister, or an aunt to get up just such com- 
munications to answer his purposes, and add to his member, 
calling attention to the great importance of the subject. 

Mr. KASSON. But let me ask the gentleman if he does not admit 
that we are bound to trust men whose professional standing and char- 
acter as citizens are known personally to the member who happens 
to receive such communications ? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. It has been stated upon this floor that let- 
ters are being poured into the House urging members to stand by this 
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Here are fifteen members of the Board of Health, 
one appointed in this section and another in that. To accomplish 
anything they must have a quorum here in Washington and pass 
resolutions which haye to be approved by the President; and thus 


they put the cumberous machinery at work. Gentlemen speak as if 
all the doctors in this country had been suddenly abolished, as if 
local measures and local efforts were to be absolutely done away with. 

Mr. KASSON. May I say on the main poe, because I wish to 
meet it fairly, [do not wish to pay a cent of money that is not neces- 
sary. There are these local organizations in the States with power, 
if they have the means todo it, to inspect, vaccinate, and take charge 
of small-pox cases. 

Mr. B ERWORTH. Certainly. That power is conferred by 
the State or the locality, and that right is neither enlarged nor 
abridged by what the Senate has done or has failed to do. 

Mr. Cox, of New York, rose. 

Mr. PEELLE. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me to ask him 
a question ? 

ir. BUTTERWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I give notice I s insist that the debate shall 
be under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. PEELLE] for a question. 

Mr. PEELLE. The gentleman from Ohio stated that some years 
ago the marine-hospital board was not equipped for this work as itis 
now. I want to ask him as a matter of fact if the marine-hospital 
board to-day is not equipped ee as it was when this law was 
passed creating the National Board of Health? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Of course it is. 

Mr. PEELLE. I ask further if it is true or not that any jealousy 
exists on the part of the marine-hospital board toward the National 
Board of Health? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Not in the slightest. But there exists a 
jealousy here touching the demands upon the national Treasury as 
to whether we shall have two boards when one can serve the purpose 
better. 

I have explained sufficiently before to the gentleman that the dif- 
ficulty was the lack of a proper executive head necessary to a wise 
administration of the service. They had a clerk at the head of the 
bureau, a position requiring executive and medical skill. In 1873, I 
think it was the board was, reorganized and a medical man put at its 
head. The whole system was reorganized, so that everywhere at 
every port, wherever a vessel enters, the Marine-Hospital Service is 
armed and equipped to meet at the door or to meet outside, if Ae 
please, the approach of an epidemic. All I want is to accompli 
this thing in a practical way and at a reasonable price and without 
ingrafting upon the Government another bureau. 

ne word more and I have done. We place at the disposal of the 
President $100,000 to be used in case it shall become ne He 
may use your Board of Health as he does now if he wishes; and he 
may also use the Marine-Hospital Service. What more is wanted? 

5 5 MANNING. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. MANNING. ae question is in reference to the use to be made 
of the Marine-Hospital Service. Does the gentleman from Ohio know 
that a case of 88 fever is not admitted to a marine hospital? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I know it ought not to be. But that does 


not prevent their providing means for taking care of yellow-fever 
cases. 
Mr. MANNING. Does the gentleman concede that the Marine-Hos- 


pital Service would not avail in the case of a yellow-fever epidemic? 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH. No, sir; it could be taken care of by the 

Marine-Hospital Service. It isa kind of disease which ought to be 

kept by itself, and that service has all the necessary machinery. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


Am o from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. No 219) for the relief of Elizabeth Leebrick; 

A bill 552 R. No. 2317) for the relief of Mary Bullard; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2524) for the relief of Alice J. Bennit: 

A bill (H. R. No. 2966) granting a pension to Annie W. Osborne; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3601) for the relief of Martha A. Jones; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3717) granting a pension to Alvin Walker; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3733) granting a pension to Mary E. Taylor; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5018) granting a pension to Elizabeth F. Rice; 
A bill (H. R. No. 5985) granting a pension to Martha Jane Douglass ; 
A bill (H. R. No, 6317) granting an increase of pension to James 


R. No. 6399) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
. R. No. 6521) granting a pension to Mrs, Adeline A. Tur- 
. R. No, 6624) granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
amendments, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, 


bills of the followin 
A bill (H. R. No. 4594) authorizing full pay to Lieutenant Fred- 


erick Schwatka, United States Army, while on leave to serve in 
command of the Franklin search expedition in the Arctic; and 
A bill (H. R. No. 6743) to establish diplomatic relations with Persia. 
The message further announced that the Senate had passed, and 
ir Vina the concurrence of the House in, bills of the following 
titles: 


A bill (S. No. 1280) for the relief of Captain Nicholas J. Bigley ; 

A bill (S. No. 1304) granting a pension to Sarah J. Bovell; 

A bill (S. No. 1787) to authorize the construction of a brid e over 
the Saint Croix River between the city of Calais, Maine, and Saint 
Stephen’s, New Brunswick; and 

A bill (S. No, 2080) granting a pension to George Foster. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The House resumed the consideration of the amendments of the 
Senate to the sundry civil ed tap ie We bill. 

Mr. DUNN. I am very muc tified, Mr. Speaker, that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has frankly placed this question squarely before 
the House. The Committee on Appropriations have Ba gerd - 
sented the issue for the abolition of the National Board of Health, 
and we are confronted with the whole question whether it is to be 
discontinued or whether it shall be maintained longer. The House 
ought to decide that now, because the law under which that board 
exists expires after one year from this time. And it is time we either 
so legislate as to perpetuate and make that service effective or that 
we take steps to abolish it and replace it with something else. 

I agree with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] that if the 
Marine-Hospital Service was amplified and clothed with the power 
necessary to enable it to perform all the duties which are required 
and expected of the National Board of Health, and furnished with 
ample means to do it, it might be made more effective and satisfac- 
tory to the country. But that is not the case. They have no sueh 
povesi they have no such jurisdiction; and they would be, if con- 

nted with an epidemic or a threatened epidemic, as they are to- 
day, absolutely without the power to cope with it. They cannot 
protect the country against inland epidemicsand contagions for want 
of what may be termed overland jurisdiction, nor are they clothed 
with sufficient powers and means to effectually prevent the intro- 
duction of pestilence from abroad. If this is to be abandoned we 
should perfect that before it is done, so that there may be all the 
time some security from those horrible tropical plagues which we 
are always liable to import. 

The gentleman from Ohio says that the bill as it went from the 
House provided amply all the means for that purpose. That is not 
true. We all know that the House and the Senate have been noti- 
fied that the order has been issued to withdraw from commission all 
the Government property that is employed in the inspection service 
and to discontinue inspection for want of sufficient means to con- 
tinue it. Iregard inspection as the most important and valuable 
part of the health service. There is where epidemics are met on the 
threshold and prevented; where the ple look for their safety is in 
the inspection. We might have millions of dollars appropriated for 
the aid of sufferers in and during the prevalence of epidemics ; but 
that is not what the country wants, that is not what is required. 
What is needed is the protection against the introduction and spread 
of epidemics. 

The yellow feveris 5 epidemic at Havana and at Matamoras. 
It is announced that in Brownsville the yellow fever has already 
found a lodgment. There was undoubtedly a case of yellow fever at 
New Orleans not long ago. I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read an 
article on the subject, to show the state of feeling pervading the 
whole country along the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. HISCOCK. there any necessity for reading that ? 

Mr. DUNN. There is a necessity for reading it, forit shows the 
ap by {aang of danger which threatens the country. 

e Clerk read as follows: 

The le of Mississippi, Ar Tennessee, Kentucky, uri, Ilinois, 
Indians, sod Ohio are 5 — t in thelr appeals for the ee he inspec- 
tion service of the National Board of Health. Withoutit they are atthe mercy of 
the Louisiana State board of health. Not having any confidence in that body they 
will be compelled to establish and enforce eee quarantines against New 
Orleans eb J yess commencing in Jnne and continuing until October. This the 
merchants o city will will tell sadi against eir trade. They should 
therefore take steps by the reorganization of the isiana board of health to pre- 


vent the recurrence of so summary a process as Memphis is now enforcing for her 
own protection. 


Mr. DUNN. That is from the Memphis Daily Appeal, of the 20th 
of last month. It only voices the universal apprehension of the peo- 
ple in all that section of country. 

Gentlemen speak of local boards. Local boards do not satisfy the 
public demands; local boards do not give protection. It is known 
to everybody that they come under local commercial influences. 
They protect commerce against quarantine, but through trade and 
commerce they permit epidemics to go to all portions of the country. 
They do not relieve public apprehension; the country will not trust 
them. What is needed, and what the country demands, is some au- 
thority through which the power of the Government can be exerted, 
some agency which the poopie feel sure will not come under the 
influence of local commercial boards. 

We all know thatin 1878the yellow fever was declared epidemic in 
Memphis before it wasin New Orleans; and we also know that it was 
transported from New Orleans to Memphis. New Orleans then had 
its local board as it always has had, Now, if Congress intends to 
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abolish the National Board of Health, let it habilitate the Marine- 

Hospital Service, give it the necessary jurisdiction, extend it not only 

to the sea-coast and to commerce with foreign nations but extend it 

inland so that the country may have complete protection. Give us 

a national authority through which the power of the Government 

may be exerted. That is what the interest of the country requires; 

that is what the public safety . Nothing short of this will 

meet the exigency of the case. I know of nothing that can form a 

more proper co at of national legislation than the public health. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I believe from much that 
has transpired in this House, and what I have seen in the newspa- 
pore, that there has been a sort of plot to work up such a yellow- 

ever panic as we had in 1878; and I believe that this National Board 

of Health—— 5 
Mr. DUNN. What evidence has the gentleman of such a plot? 
Mr. HISCOCK. There is not any doubt of it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will show the gentlemen the evidence. 
The secretary of the board of health of New Orleans (where there 
was an attempt to make the rice fever appear as yellow fever) and 
the sigs dose board of health got together. The Memphis board was 
scared; but the board of health of New Orleans had the good sense 
to collect the facts, and they made the exposure which I shall ask to 
have printed in the Recorp, There is not time to read it. 

Mr. REAGAN. What is the paper which the gentleman sends up 
to be published with his remar 3 

Mr. COX, of New York. Itis an extract from the New Orleans 
Picayune: 

THE NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH—SOME REVELATIONS AS TO THEIR WORKING—A 
CORRESPONDENCE WHICH SHOWS UP SOME OF ITS MACHINATIONS—A PLOT TO WORK 
UP YELLOW-FEVER CASES IN 1880—HOW THE RICK FEVER WAS MADE YELLOW. 
It will be remembered that in the year 1880 very strenuous efforts were made by 

the National Board of Health to scare up some cases of yellow fever and make a 

sensation throughout the valley. The germ-hunter, Dr. Sternberg, who, by the 

way, did not continue long in service, hunted up some cases of rice fever below the 
city and came rushing back with the information that he had found an epidemic 
of yellow fever just below New Orleans. 

he National of Health agreed to send down to investigate the matter a 
delegation of doctors representing both State and national boards. The report of 
that commission was against Sternberg and against the national board. 

But this did not satisfy the national representatives, and there was some private 
correspondence which we have at our command. 

Below we give some specimens of Turner and Mitchell's private work against 
the interests of New Orleans. The opening letter of the former may be keyed by 
saying that Turner had predicted an epidemio in 1880, and the States had pro- 
nounced him a charlatan, or something to that effect. We do not know what trans- 
pired on the alleged interview for which thanks are returned, but Turner's letter 
is at last in print, which he so much feared, and it is very rich reading. The plot- 
ting will open the 7 of some who have been swearing by the national board. 

As all well know, the Picayune does not make charges without proof of its as- 
sertion, and, on call, we can furnish a photograph of Turner and Mitchell's letters 
taken from the originals. 

A VERY SPICY LETTER FROM TURNER. 
[Personal—Confidential.} 


NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH, 

Washington, July 12, 1880. 
My Dear Dr. Bewiss: I have to thank you and Dr. Chaillé for the groans 
effort you made for me. I could expect nothing else than that sort of filth from a 
blackguard, but that is lowering myself to give high praise. You know me better 
than to suppose that I offer any suggestions to any person concerning the outlook 
regarding yellow fever. I know exactly what that outlook is, and you 8 
the fact that I can and do keep my own counsel. There is only one notice to be 
taken of the matter—silence. I am sorry that the effort to protect me carried you 
into such a filthy mess. 

Can you give me the date of the shipment of the Pape Clemant.” It's not 
here yet, from all that I can learn. Get a duplicate of the bill of lading and send 
it on so that it can be hunted — 5 

I hope you will carry Dr. Smith over to Ship Island and let him pick up all the 
items. Take him by railroad to Biloxi, showing him the towns and their san- 
itarians. 


I've had no end of anxiet: ences the Benner and the launches. Mitchell 
will work the river ins; on all O. Dr. Smith, Mitchell and yourself will 
have to consider ins! ions, and how far they should go—if go at all— 
when yellow fever is absent from a city. 
I am very very nervous; two weeks’ river cruising under the circumstances 
nearly used me up: 
It's hot here. How your State board must pay for just one case of yellow fever, 
only a little one. 
ow, if this gets into yes what a row there would be. D—d if I don't 
sus every one, or shall remain here long enough. Commend me to your 
* Mat é. Ill remember that kindly 
e. 


T. J. TURNER. 


e my warmest recognition to Dr. C 
act. 5 
Yours, vary sincerely, — 

THE EXTRAORDINARY POSTSCRIPT. 


I wish I had oer ears for about an hour. Can't you get the Excelsior out to 
Ship Island? Tjust hint that to you; noone else knows make this. Ifyou 
rdo so you do a big thing for yourself. But you know the situation and out- 
ook. : 
Sincerely, T. 


MITCHELL TO BEMISS. : 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, September 20, 1880. 


Dran Dr. Bemtes: Have Sternberg fortify his reports at all ponis ie ap- 
pearance o ite the quarantine station—prevailing no neighborhoods that it did 
not in '78—Hayea & Hebert statement that it is the same disease that they had in 
78 but denied that it was y. f. then, and Dr. Wilkinson's positive assertion that 
ic ia the anton he SAPAA 7k: and tak wan-y. £208. this is the same. 

Be need not fear to go before a jury of experts with the evidence he can com- 
mand. 


Don't forget that you and I will have to take position very soon on this e 


ssa I think the sooner the better. Get your N.O. cases together—no rice fields 
there, 
Send Collins down the river if necessary to obtain more correct information. 
Yours, MITCHELL. 


HOW THE PLOT WORKED AT WASHINGTON. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH, 
Washington, October 1, 1880. 

My DEAR Dr. Bemiss: Your letter of ha? peep 28 is just received, and in the 
same mail I have a letter from Dr. Mitchell on the same panies 

I also have a letter from Dr. Sternberg, reiterating the opinion that the disease 
was actually yellow fever, and stati: t Dr. Devron has reported to him that 
achild that came from Point Michel, in the vicinity of the family where four children 
died ont of six, has recently died on the outskirts of the sey wat black vomit and 
suppression of urine, and Dr, Jones would not permit the y to be brought to 
the city for burial, although he pronounced the case one of malarial fever. 

I find from Dr. Mitchell's note that he thinks Dr. Steruberg's diagnosis was prob- 
ey oe I must confess that under the circumstances I am a little puzzled 
as to what to advise. I should certainly accept, without hesitation, any course 
upon which you and Dr. Mitchell may see fit to agree, but you are the only two 
members of the board who have any special knepiga as regards yellow fever, 
and when you disa; the matter becomes somewhat embarrassing. If there is 
a reasonable probability that the disease concerning which Dr. Sternberg reported 
was really a mild form of yellow fever, intermingled with some cases of remittent 
fever, and if you and Dr. Mitchell agree to make such a statement as that, I think 
I can say that the National Board of Health will support you with all its power, 
will publish in full your reports, and that the interior States of the Mississippi 
Valley will arrange themselves upon your side of the question. 

There are several ways of 5 this matter. In the first place it seems 
that the president of the board, in report for the quarter ertling September 
30, ought to furnish such information as it would be desirable for the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury to have before them in the 
9 of their annual reports to Congress. 

It will be perfectly proper: then, to state the difficnlties which the board has 
met in relation to the Lonisiana board of health, to comment severely upon their 
ere River system of quarantine, and upon the results which it has pro- 


need. 
If, however, you are not 2 to agree with Dr. Mitchell. and to say that 
this was yellow fever—and I know very well what the saying of this will involve 
on your part—then it becomes doubtful as to the expediency of making such are- 
port. It then seems to me that the most dignified course which you could take 
will be to ignore the matter altogether, so far as you personally are concerned. 
Aare the national board, it can of course take no notice of the action of the 
Low board until it is brought formally to its attention. 

We have received no copy as yet of the resolutions which they have passed. If, 
however, they should send us a copy of such resolutions, I am doubtful about the 
expediency of our taking any action upon them. There is but one body that I 
know of which could properly and without loss of dignity take up this set of reso- 
lutions of the Louisiana State board of health and the course of action which they 
have pursued during this last spring and summer with regard to quarantine meas- 
ures. This body is the sanitary council of the Mississippi Valley, whose consti- 
tution provides for the taking up of precisely such questions as these. It will be 
a question whether the council will not consider that the calling of the convention 
by the Louisiana state board of health, without having consulted it. is a piece of 
8 will take up the matter and will act on it in its own way, at its 
own time, give the Louisiana State board convention the entire go-by as an 
1 and also iis members. You must remember that the State of Ala- 

ma is not represented in the sanitary council of the Mississippi Valley, having 
declined to join it. 

If this view be correct, it will perhaps be best that the national board shall 
keep serenely on its way and leave the sanitary council of the Mississippi Valley 
to attend to the case of the Louisiana State board of health, which I think it is 
fully competent to do. It can use the press quite as well as Jones, and probably 
have quite as extended a circulation and secure a great deal more belief. 

The American Public Health Association will keep clear of all questions of this 
kind, I think. It is a body for the promotion of sani science, and will not en- 
gage in any local q . The matter will not be brought up in the associa’ ion 

ess itis done by the Louisiana State board of health itself; and if that bod 
undertakes to introduce it, I rather think it will be very promptly supp 
The Public Health Association has its own work to do, which is entirely distinct 
from that of local boards, or even of such an organization as the sanitary council 
of the Mississippi Valley, and it will not take up or deal with any local quarrel 
whatever. 

I shall write a letter to this general effect to Dr. Mitchell. I sincerely hope that 
you and Dr. Mitchell will be able to a as to the course to be pursi and I can 
only repeat what I have said above, that if you and he and to 
state over your own signatures that the diagnosis of Dr, Sternberg was probably 
correct, you shall receive all the backing which we are able to give you. 

Very respectfally and truly, yours, 
J. S. BILLINGS. 


Dr. S. M. Bemiss. 
HONEST CABELL DOES NOT LIKE THE ODOR. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, October 1, 1880. 


Dear Dr. Brass: The foregoing communication has been sent to me that I might 
add such comments as I may deem proper. 

My first impulse on reading it was to return it to Washington to be laid before 
the executive committee, there being no evidence on the face of the letter that the 
of the committee, while several conti — 
Wi 


are 


charges had been made inst you personally (though in your capacity as a repre- 
sentative of the board) verhed Zonealted pal, — W $ 


of the 
executive committee. 

Like Dr. Billings, I believe that if you and Dr. Mitchell should concur in the 
statement that you believe Dr. Stern s diagnosis was correct, the national 
board would not fail to sustain you; but neither he nor I can give a pledge on 
behalf of the board or of the executive. It must be distinctly understood, then, 
that this is merely our opinion. and that no guarantee can be given of the official 
action of the executive committee until the committee has been consulted. I con- 
fess that until seeing in Dr. Sternberg's confidential“ letter to Dr. Billings, of 
September 26, the statement made on the authority of Dr. Devron that a child 
from Point Mitchel had died on the outskirts of the city with black vomit and 
suppression of urine, I had been disposed to adopt the couclusions of the report 
of the commission. But I concur with Dr, Billings in thinking that the board 
ought to and will sustain any view in which you and Dr. Mitchell concur. 

also agree with Dr. Billings in what he says abont the Sanitary Association of 
the Mississippi Valley. deed I made a similar suggestion to Dr. Mitchell more 
than a month ago, with reference to the rather impertinent invitation 


iven by 
the Louisiana State board for a quarantine convention. I have never h: 


a reply 
from him. 
I take occasion to remind you that some weeks ago I made a request that you 
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would furnish, if accessible, the record proof of certain 3 res g the 
official acts of the quarantine officer at the Mississippi station. If it be practica- 
ble to obtain this record it will be of great importance to the board to have posses- 
sion of it as early as possible. 

Truly and cordially, yours, 


J. L. CABELL. 


I desire also to have printed the action of the New Orleans board 
ae in reference to the proceedings of the Memphis board of 
health: 


THE BOARD OF HEALTH—REGULAR WEEKLY MEETING—THE HEALTH OF THE CITY 
EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD—THE BOARD RESENT THE IMPERTINENT INTERMEDDLING 
OF THE OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 


The regular weekly mee of the State board of health was held last evening, 
Dr. Joseph Jones, president, in the chair, and Drs. Formento, Faget, Von Gohren, 
and Kells, and Messrs. Marks, Booth, and Bosworth, present. 

Dr. Jones called the attention of the board to the remarkably healthy condition 
of the city for this season of the year, and to the almost total absence of any con- 
tagious or infectious diseases. D. 15 the week ending on Saturday last there 
were only one hundred and two deaths in New Orleans from all causes, and during 
the last five aya ending Thursday evening but forty-six deaths had occurred, two 
of which were scarlatina, one from small- and one from malarial fever, 
The steady high temperature which we have of late was conducive to health. 

Dr. Jones stated that he had held under personal inspection the house No. 100 
Old Levee street, where 57 Forbes was first taken sick, and although there 
were fifteen persons in this the adjoining house, six of whom were small chil- 
dren, not a single case of sickness had occurred among them to date, and all were 
in a perfectly healthy condition. 

In regard to small-pox, Dr. Jones said the board and its officers had done every 
thing in their power to prevent the spread of that disease, and regretted that vac- 
cination was not made compulsory by law. 

Reference was made to the quarantine and health laws passed at the recent ses- 
sion of the lature. The former was in substance the same law as that passed 
in 1855, with but slight changes in the wording. 

‘The act requiring that all inhabitable rooms should be provided with a water 
og ag of two hundred gallons Dr. Jones said was in the right direction, but 
82 EO Iie, Hares, / ĩ ĩ ĩ of the atin Mh Ween yond, 

8 re) ir. Bere pector of the ct, was 
5 to the health of Algiers in connection with the overflow in the rear from 
ne Live Oak crevasse, showing that as yet no serious effects had resulted there- 

m. 


A communication from Dr. Finney, resident physician at the 3 quar- 


antine station, was read, showing that all the vessels there were in a clean and 
healthy condition. 

Mr. Marks introduced the following resolution : 

“ Whereas the Memphis board of health has Op a resolution to the effect 
that on and after the 15th instant, and until the Ist of October, 1 coffee, rice, 
sugar, molasses, spices, and all tropical fruits, &., shall be prohibited from enter- 
ing Memphis, coming from southern ports, and this extraordinary and uncalled- 


ew Orleans is interested) has been superinduced by the ac- 
tion of the national board in sus; its inspection service; and 

`“ Whereas the city of New Orleans is entirely free from epidemic diseases of 
every 1 5 and =. state of health comparing favorably with any of the large cities 
of the Union; an 

“ Whereas the efforts of intimidation that are being made to terrify Congress into 
making appropriations for the Toppo of the nato decl. 


for action (as far as 


regret and astonishment the action of the board of health of Memphis, and respect- 
fu er that so far as this city is concerned this action be reconsidered.” 
Mr. Marks said that if this action by the Memphis board was to protect the 
people of that city from the introduction of any contagious or infectious disease, 
why was it that such articles of commerce as were excluded from New Orleans, 
after being subjected to thorough disinfection and a detention of ten days at the 
quarantine station, were recieved from New York with only one day's detention 
at the quarantine station there? 
The resolution was unanimously adopted and the secretary instructed to for- 
ward a copy to the Memphis board of health. 
Mr. Booth introduced the following resolution: 
‘ Whereas an effort is being made to have it appear that the health of the people 
of New Orleans, of Louisiana, and of the Misslesippi Valley is being jeopardized 
by the Congress of the United States in refusing to continue the appropriation 
for the salaries of the official staff of the National Board of Health; and 
“ Whereas Dr. T. J. Turner, secretary of said National Board of Health, has 
caused to be circulated (it is to be supposed) by order of said board a scandalous 
telegram as below, to sont 
nue nis, July 9.—Dr. R. W. Mitchell, resident member of the National Board 
of Health, this morning received the following telegram from Dr. T. J. Turner, 
secretary of the Natioval Board of Health at Washington: 
“t ' Give notice to all concerned to be prepared to close inspections on the 15th in- 
stant, and get all Government property ready to place out of commission. Notify 
the valley. This action is owing to © failing to make an appropriation, 
and in the event of an outbreak of fover along the coast remands the residents of the 
Mississippi Valley to such protection as can be given by the State and local boards 
of health and the trusty shot-gun.' 
“ This alleged notification, as aforesaid, intended as a libel upon this and other 
State boards of health, and, by thus defaming them, to bulldoze the Congress of 
the United States into granting said National Board of Health their accustomed 
moneys and salaries; and 
Whereas said National Board of Health, by the emission of such innuendoes and 
incendiary publications, violates the conventionalities of official intercourse in a 
gross and unwarrantable manner, been what it would do if it once had power, 
and 8 — aristocratically upon the self-governing ability of the American 
people: Therefore, 
e itresolved, That the telegram of Secretary Turner be copied and forwarded to 
President Cabell, of the National Board of Health, with a request that in future 
if the board has any fature—their communications to the people of the valley be 
couched in more decorous lan when anding to the . 
* Resolved, That this State „supported by the confidence of the people, will 
continue its efforts, with aid from State, city, and volunteers, to ward the im- 
rtation of foreign 1 and trusts that, with the help of a beneficent Proy- 
dence guiding the and courage of man, the health of the valley . be pre- 
served without recourse to the ‘trusty shot- gun, recommended by the National 
Board of Health.” 

The resolution was adopted, when the board adjourned. 


The Senate, under the influence of newspapers around the coun- 
try, brings in a proposition here to add $61,250 to the appropriation 
of the House, making the aggregato $78,750, the House having ap- 
propriated for this purpose $17,500. Not one dollar is for the preserva- 
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tion of health; it is simply to Pay, salaries to men around Washing- 
ton who are doing no but o 


nly starting rumors about the prey- 
alence of disease here and there, for the purpose of being enabled to- 
draw their salaries. 

Mr.REAGAN. Whereis the gentleman’s authority when hespeaks. 
of there being $78,000 appropriated? 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentlemen of the Committee on Appro- 
priations will cipher it out. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Seventy-eight thousand dollars is proposed by the 
Senate to be a 8 and every dollar for salaries or services. 

Mr. COX, of New Yerk. I will correct my figures if I am wrong. 
I never change the RECORD; but on this occasion, if I am in error, I 
will make the matter right. 

I wish to have read the remonstrance of the board of trade of Balti- 
more against the bill to prevent the introduction of contagious or 
infectious diseases into the United States. This remonstrance 6 
the matter on a higher ground than the mere mercenary considera- 
tion as to appropriations. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Remonstrance of the board of trade of Baltimore against the bill entitled An 
— 5 9 ee the introduction of contagious or infectious diseases into the 


The attention of your committee has been called to the effort now being made 
before Congress by the National Board of Health to increase their power and 
authority by means of a bill which has been introduced with the title of An 
act to prevent the introduction of con or infectious diseases into the United 
States, but which, in the language of the Journal of Commerce of New York, 
onght rather to be entitled A bill to create a further burden upon the commerce: 
of the United States.” 7 

Upon an examination of the 2 your committee find that it contemplates: 
not only the appointment of a horde of new officers and inspectors and of a med- 
ical officer at each of our consulates abi almost unlimited powers and 
fees, but looks to the final absorption and abolition ef all State systems of quar- 
antine ; and it even looks to the establishment of an interstate system of quar- 
antine which would be attended with endless and unnecessary annoyance and 
8 ; in short, the powers proposed to be invested in the national board are, 
in the opinion of your committee, of a monstrous and unparalleled character. 

And we therefore propose the following resolntion. 

W. W. SPENCE, 

JAS. CAREY COALE, 
W. H. PEROT. 

E. D. BIGELOW. 

G. A. VON LINGEN. 


Resolved uy the board of trade of Baltimore, That in the opinion of this board the- 
bill pro by the National Board of Health, and now before Congress, enti- 
tled ‘' An act to prevent the introduction of contagious or infectious diseases 
into the United States,” is unnecessary, mischievous, and fraught with great evil 
to the commerce of the country ; and 

Resolved, That this preamble and these resolutions be ted and sent to each 
of our Representatives and Senators in Con, with the earnest request that 
they will oppose the passage of said bill by all honorable means in their power. 

Board oF Trape Rooms, 
Baltimore, May 6, 1882. 

Sm: At the stated meeting of the board of trade of Baltimore City held 1st in- 
stant the annexed report and resolutions, presented by the committee on for- 
eign commerce, were unanimously adopted, and in pursuance therewith I have 
the honor of presenting you with a copy. 

Very respectfully, 
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GEORGE U. PORTER, Secretary. 


Mr. REAGAN. What is the date of that paper? 
Mr. COX, of New York. May 6, 1882. 
Mr. REAGAN. What bill before the House was that a protest 


ainst ? 
its: COX, of New York. It reaches this case; and I will give the 
gentleman from Texas something more in the same direction. 

Mr. REAGAN. I want to know what is the bill against which 
this is a protest! 

Mr. HISCOCK. There was such a bill in the Senate. 

Mr. REAGAN. I never heard of it. 

Mr. PEELLE. Iwill ask the gentleman from New Yerk whether 
it is not true that provision has been made for the erection of a 
marine hospital at Baltimore. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I am not talking about marine eae e 
Iam talking about the inutility of this National Board of Health 
and the means they have taken to perpetuate their salaries and to 
perpetuate their 1 

In the New Orleans Picayune of July 19, 1882, appears what I 
should like to have go into the Recorp. It is as follows: 


On Monday afternoon Louis Dischler, a rere, at Chari 1 died ex- 
hibiting some symptoms of high fever and yellowness of the s ch suggested 
to some of the attendants cmap of yellow fever. 

Notice was pron to Dr. h Jones, president of the State board of health, 
and he, attended by Dr. S. S. Herrick and other officials of the State board, at 
once visited the hospital. 

Dr. §. E. Chaillé, of the National Board of Health, having been also notified, 
was present, as were a number of other physicians of note. The assembled faculty 
poon to make an autopsy of the corpse, while Dr. Jones applied himself to 

nvestigating the history of the case so as to trace its bearings relations to any 
possible causes that might exist. 1 

As a result of the post mortem examination of the dead body and an investiga- 
tion of the case in all its various bearings, Dr. Jones made up a report and diag- 
nosis, which are here given, and which the doctor forwarded by telegraph to Dr. 
W. D. Kelley, president of the board of health at Galveston, and subsequently 
furnished to the . of the Associated Press a copy for transmission over the 
wires to all parts of the country. The follo is the official statement from the 
hand of the president of the State board of th: 

This day, July 17, about 2.30 o'clock in the afternoon, I was requested by Dr. 
A. B. Miles, house 3 at the Charity hospital, to examine a corpse at the- 
Charity hospital. A thorough examination developed the following: Exterior, 
golden colored; no marked mottlin color 


g of d. 
of integuments, fibrous and serous mem ie. Heart. 


pendent portions; univ 
branes, ase the diffusion of 
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normal in size, firm in texture; under microscope, transverse strim of muscular 
tissue distinct; no fatty degeneration of the heart; of the heart and per- 
icardium discolored by bile. Liver congested and of a brownish red color, with 
portions of a lighter shade; under 5 cells distinct, with no marked 
accumulation of oil globules. Mucous mem e of the stomach highly con 
contained about two fluid ounces of a reddish mucoid fluid. by heat 
nitric acid, and containing numerous epithelial cells. Kidneys large and congested ; 
urinary bladder contained about one fluid ounce of golden-colored urine, with a 
moderate any of albumen and yellow casts; many of the casts were trans- 
parent, with little or no granular matter, indicating that Bright's disease may have 
existed before the supervention of jaundice. 

“History of the case—From the hospital records, as well as from a searching 
personal inspection and investigation, I gather the following facts: Louis Dischler, 
age thirty-one years, anativeof Germany, a resident of New Orleans for twelve 
zos brewer by occupation, is said to have had yellow fewerin 1878. He has suffered 
‘or several with a ulcer in left leg, marks of which were visible at post 
mortem. as treated for ulcer in Charity hospital in October and December, 1881. 
He worked for several years in the canal brewery, near Old Basin, then in eagle 
brewery, 540 Tchoupitoulas street, until the 31st of March, 1882. June 20, 1 
he entered the brewery No. 1010 Tchoupitoulas street, fourth district, near Lou- 
isiana avenue. No. 1010 is the only house in the square, and is entirely isolated. 
ps 5 were like those of brewers generally, intemperate. He wine and 

* $ 

“On Tuesday night, June 11, while drunk, he lay exposed to a draft of cold air, 
and next day — ed of sore throat, and wrapped ice around his neck. Dr. C. 
E. Schuppert saw him on the12thinstant. Patient was jaundiced and suffering 
from the effects of alcoholic stimulants. He prescribed Glauber's salts. On the 
13th jaundice was well marked; no fever, head cold, complained of chilly sensa- 
tions; prescribed podophylin as a purgative. 

According to his landlady, on the 14th or 15th patient was alternately up and 
down; was very yellow; drank two bottles of wine; was admitted to the Chari 
hospital on the morning of the 16th of July, and stated that he had suffered wi 
access of fever every second day, At7 a. m. on the 17th, the temperature of the 
axilla was 104° F.; at 9 a. m., 105°; at 12 m., 107°; at 1 p. m., 109.5°. The patient 
died in less than twenty minutes after this rise of temperature. 

We have in this case a history embracing intemperance, intense jaundice, no 
vomiting, 3 4 congestion of internal organs, rapid rising of 

eath. 


tempera „and 
“JOSEPH JONES, M. D, 
President Board of Health, State of Louisiana.” 
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Dr. Charles E. — poe who had attended the patient pan procene bis en- 
Saio — the Charity hospital, addressed to the of health the following 
statement: 

“ The man who died at the Charity hospital did not show any symptoms what - 
ever of yellow fever. 


“My osis is gastro-duodenetis, brought on by overindulgencein spirituous 


liquors and o Te. 
‘I will gladly give my. further information required. It is as ridiculous as 
. 2 — 25 9 fever in this case. 
res am yours, 
n N “CHAS. E. SCHUPPERT.” 
In addition to this Dr. Schuppert was visited by a Picayune reporter yesterday. 
He stated that the patient, Dischler, was represented to be sick trom | out at 
night when intoxicated. On Thursday last when Dr. Schu examined him he 
says Dischler had no sign of fever whatever. He had a cold, clammy sweat upon 
him at that time and bis eyes were injected with bile. He complained of a pain in 
the stomach. For many days previous to this attack he was complaining of indi- 
gestion, with a slight pain in the abdomen. 
Dr. Schuppert states that he prescribed for jaundice, caused by an inflamation 
of the stomach and duodenum, technically called duodenetis. 1 
on 


Dr. Schup says he was informed that on the following evening, 
Piri 8 Dischler drank two bottles of red wine. 


to drinking spirituous liquors and beer, 
The next morning he was conveyed to the charity h 
The medical men present at the ae were Dr. Jones, president of 
health ; Dr. S. S. Herrick, secre’ of the ; Dr. S. E. 


the State board of 
Chaille, resident member of the National Board of Health; Dr. Thomas La: z 
vice-president of the board of the administrators of the charity hospital; Drs. A. B. 
— and D. Jamison, respectively chief and assistant house surgeons of the hos- 


that 
prompt action he took to test the nature of 
„ to alarm on the subject in every section of the country, and doubtless 


There it appeared this case of yellow fever turned out to be a case 
of alcohol and jaundice; and so if we give this National Board of 
Health the power to go into all our quarantine regulations and over- 
turn them, the power to go into our hospitals and make their reports 
on every suspicious case, we will have a great big, stupendous insti- 
tution here which will do ence ce than to interfere with our com- 
merce and make trouble throughout the country. Our committee 
have done wisely therefore in trying to limit, and if possible to ex- 

ate from the Federal statute these laws which give this peculiar 
institution this peculiar privilege. I believe that is all I have to 


state. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Itake the floor, and Isuppose I am entitled under 
the rules to an hour, and then I will call fora vote; and Ido this for 
the purpose of controlling this question. I yield five minutes in the 
Hirst instance te the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. MANNING. ] 

Mr. MANNING. Mr. Speaker, I earnestly urge the House to con- 
cur in the amendments of the Senate, which are as follows: 

(75) For quarantine service, Mississippi River, $16,000. 

(76) For quarantine service, Ship Island, $14,000. 

477) For quarantine service, Sapelo Sound, $13,000. 

(78) For quarantine service, Hampton Roads, $2,000. 


(79) For pay and expenses of inspectors, $4,000. 
(80) For ed and e eer of members of board, $5,000. 
(81) For printing etin, $5,000. 


(8°) For clerks, messen , and laborers, $15,000. 
(83) For secretary and reece ee $1,500. 
(84) For rent, light, and fuel, $1,500. 

(85) For tel , $250. 

(86) For stationerx. $1,000. 

(87) For postage, $400. 

(88) For furniture, $100. 

(89) For miscellaneous expenses, $500. 
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_These amendments, with the $25,000 provided for in this bill for 
aid to State and local boards of health and to local quarantine sta- 
tions in carrying out their rules and regulations to prevent the intro- 
duction of contagious and infectious in the United States, 
and the $100,000 contingently appropriated, we may hope will make 
the board efficient in the performance of the duties that are imposed 
upon it by law. 

The National Board of Health should either be supported amply or 
it should be abolished, and it certainly ought not to be abolished. 
Iam much mistaken if there are among the intelligent people of the 
country any considerable number who desire this to be done. They 
have not forgotten the frightful experience, in 1878, of the people in 
the 5 Valley when they were visited by yellow fever. They 
can never forget that four years ago this scourge swept up the Mis- 
sissippi Valley like a besom of destruction, and one hun“ thousand 
people were stricken, and doctors were as helpless as children in its 
presence. When that horrible disease had ceased and the national 
convention of the distinguished men of medicine assembled at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, the president of that convention, Dr. Elisha Harris, 
a famous physician from the State of New York, opened its proceed- 
ings by declaring as a fact to be confessed broadly and unqualifiedly 
in the face of all mankind, that no advance had been made by the 
medical profession of the world in the treatment of this terrible pesti- 
lence since the plague at Lisbon, over a century ago. 

_Every man concedes, Mr. Speaker, that it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to keep this disease, if possible, beyond our borders; butif, per- 
chance, it should get in, then every possible machinery that the hu- 
man mind can devise should be invoked, and all the money necessary 
should be appropriated to meet it and stamp it out of existence. 
When I hear gentlemen talking as the gentleman from New York 
who has just spoken, or others who agree in the views he submitted, 
I am almost cruel enough to want them transported into the presence 
of such a terrible scourge, so that thereafter they will have a proper 
appreciation of such annual duty as now confronts us. It would be 
a wholesome lesson to them. I would be glad to have them become 
more familiar with the facts in regard to the ravages of this disease 
than they seem to be by what they have said to-day. I would wish 
them to feel a little more interest in the eee sufferings and 
irreparable losses to which others have been subjected. 

e Life-Saving Service which is annually so eloquently commended 
on this floor by my friend from New York cost the Government dur- 
ing the last fiscal year $700,000. Can he tell us how many lives were 
saved in that penod? He will certainly admit there were but few; 
but still I would not antagonize or cri pie thatimportant service by 
withholding proper appropriations. e . system like- 
wise I believe is near to his heart and is cordially supported, and Con- 
gress and the President assent to an annual expenditure of $2,500,000 
to maintain it. These sums of money are wisely appropriated 
as the protection of human life is paramount to every question which 
presents itself to the consideration of the legislator and patriot. . 

The average annual expenditure of the National Board of Health 
since its creation is $168,038.72. Who can reasonably and without 
prejudice contemplate the security to life and protection to the bus- 
iness interests of the country which these three bureaus tively 
afford, without promptly concluding that while all should be main- 
tained upon the most efficient basis yet, the National Board of Health 
is entitled to be first considered, although it costs millions less each 
year to sustain it. The necessity for a national board of health was 
made painfally apparent by the yellow-fever epidemic of 1878, al- 
though yellow fever has invaded our country sixty-five times within 
the present 8 

During the prevalence of that fatal pestilence the people were forced 
to resist its ravages without organization or pecuniary assistance by 
the Government. The emergency called forth every measure of relief 
which was possible, underthe circumstances; but fully twenty thou- 
sand deaths occurred in a hundred thonsand cases, and the pecuniary 
loss to the country occasioned by this epidemic is reckoned by the 
hundred millions of dollars. 

Now, the gentleman from New York, in his desperation, a moment 
ago, to defeat the pending motion to concur in the amendments of the 
Senate, flourished this paper, published in New Orleans, which I hold 
in my hand, in the presence of this House and defiantly invited our 
consideration of its contents, charging that a plot was disclosed in- 
volving the good faith of the National Board of Health. Ihave read 
this newspaper slip since he sent it to the reporter’s desk to be em- 
bodied in his remarks in the RECORD to-morrow morning; and while 
I have not had time to read it as carefully as I would like—he did not 
have the time to read it tothe House while he spoke—I have read it 
carefully enongh to know that the charge preferred is not sustained, 
and I invite the closest scrutiny to it on the part of every member 
of the House, I venture to predict now, without intending to be 
discourteous to my friend from New York, that when gentlemen come 
to read the contents of this paper,if he does not modify his state- 
ment made in this discussion as to what it contains, they will be 
very much disappointed when they come to learn exactly what the 
charge is based upon. It does not bear the gentleman out at all. He 
read his paper too hastily. I recognize therein the names of repu- 
table gentlemen; I know some of them personally; they are the 

rs of any man on this floor in the matter of integrity or of any 
in distinction in the medical profession. There is no plot, Mr. 
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Speaker, here that affects the integrity or the bona fides of the action 
of the National Board of Health, and I defy the gentleman to take 
the floor and point it out. : 

When gentlemen come to read the popor in question they will dis- 
cover exactly why it was published. about jealousy! You will 
perhaps discover that the criticisms betray the prejudice of a New 
Orleans editor prompted, possibly, by fears for the commerce of his 
city. We should not forget what effect an epidemic of yellow fever 
has on the commerce of any city. We know how people run away. 
We know how serious is the consequent prostration of trade and 
business when the yellow fever comes. 

In this connection it is proper to read the following extract from 
the report of the State board of health of Louisiana for the year 1878 : 


Cost of the yellow-fever epidemics of 1878 to the city of New Orleans, 


Estimated number of eas, 00. 0222s enon „ „ „„ 4 6 „ „ „444445 25, 000 
Cost of 10 days’ sickness of each one, at $3 per dag $750, 000 
Cost of 4,500 funerals, at „„ wea ge Prac ee 12, 
About two-fifths of the 4,500 victims represent each a capital value of 
$1,000, amounting to—ᷣ 2.2.0. 0ccccs ences nencnecnesrcsesccsececsscs 000 
ning three- at $300, amount to 10, 000 


Loss of —.— of half the industrial population, say 20,000 people, for 90 
days, at $2 per daz ·O 4 3, 600 


Values destroyed by the epidemics ........--......----------.--- 7, 072, 500 
Commercial losses by interruption of intercourse with the surrounding 
country, and diversion of trade to other cities 5, 000, 000 
Total Ioesses ee e e 12, 072, 500 
Estimated profits of the summer trade with ports where yellow fever 
y prevailsuuuI—ͤ—pIA 44 1. 572, 500 


The difference between these two sums, say PaSa represents the actual 
ew Orleans. 


the with certain tropical and worth to our city 
$1,500,000, is at arisk of more than $12,000,000, the actual loss of 1878 from 
haar fever. An estimate of the total loss to our country from this epidemic has 


From the highest official sources (a message from the President 
and reports from two committees during this session of 1 ee 
we are informed that the total loss to the people af the United States 
in the element of material 88 say nothing of loss of life and 
impaired health, was about $2,000,000 per day during the epidemic of 
that year. $ 

When you come to consider the facts and human nature you will 
better understand the value of the statement made in the paper 
referred to by the gentleman from New York. So it is that thi 
editor takes issue with the doctors as to the appearance of yellow 
fever a few miles below the city of New Orleans and says it is noth- 
ing butascare for unworthy purposes. Now certain doctors charged 
with the investigation of this matter, having examined all the facts, 
have declared there was absolute truth in the report, Others disa- 

Will you put confidence in this editor on the one hand and 
ignore the doctors on the other, honorable men, knowing what they 
speak after diligen’ investigation and making their report over their 
own signatures? It is immaterial whether this was in the instance 
cited yellow fever or not. The Important question at issue is the 
integrity of this National Board of Health. 

Mr. Speaker, we have advanced far in all departments of science, 
but we hare not advanced far enough ? hi to solve the question of 
how to treat yellow fever to avert death to those who are stricken, 
and we want all of the information upon the subject that we can get, 
and all the money essential to our 5 

Mr. DUNN. ill the gentleman from Mississippi allow me to have 
read in this connection a resolution passed by the Auxiliary Sani 
Association of New Orleans, saking for an increase of appropriation for 
the National Board of Health, and stating that a case of yellow fever 
prevailed there at that time, in which statement Dr. Chaille and other 
distinguished physicians also acquiesced ? 1 

Mr. MANNING. I have but a moment, but have cheerfully sub- 
mitted to the interruption of my friend from Arkansas. 

I submit the following tele from distinguished physicians of 
Mississippi, whose judgment can be accepted without e eee 
that they are in the least degree under any improper influence: 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI, July 24, 1882. 

Senators LAMAR and GEORGE, and resentatives MULDROW, MANNING, MONEY, 

SINGLETON, HOOKER, and Lrxch, care J. Z. GEORGE, Washington, D. C. :) 
The State board of health, at a special session held here this day, have unani- 
that the National Board of Health can and will rm vital and 
important sanitary services that can be rendered by no other body, and would re- 
spectfully urge you, in view of the important interest involved, to do all in your 
wer to obtain such an ed Pees err from Congress as may enable that board to 
y discharge its responsible duties in accordance with the plans foreshadowed 


in its annual report. ; 


Telegrams, in effect the same as this, I am informed, have been 
received by many members and Senatars from a large number of 
States in different sections of the country. 

To disregard such communications is to impute bad faith to those 
who sent them and the grossest duplicity to the Board of Health, 
which I apprehend no member of this House is reckless enough to do. 

It is asserted by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] 
that we can safely rely for protection against yellow fever upon the 
Marine-Hospital Service. would remind him that we never felt any 
security or realized any protection at the hands of that service either 
before or since the creation of the National Board of Health. What 
efforts were put forth by it during the yellow-fever epidemic of 1878, 
when death was in the very air? If efforts were made they were so 
inefficient as to make no impression upon those residing in the section 
of the country visited in that year by this dreadful disease, and who 
would have gladly testified to its efficiency if its services had been 
valuable. Did not the law then give authority to it to fight this 
disease and has the law been substantially changed since that date? 
If so, I do not recall it. 

While the gentleman from Ohio was submitting his argument that 
the board of health should be abolished and all its duties and respon- 
sibilities under existing law be transferred to the Marine-Hospital 
Service, he conceded in reply to my inquiry that no case of yellow fever 
is ever admitted to a marine hospital, the only shelter afforded by 


law to patients under the care of marine surgeons. The gentleman 
should remember that it was an Ohio River tow-boat, John Porter, 
that scattered the yellow fever in its most malignant t up the 


Ohio as far as Gallipolis in 1878, and that the steamer Golden Crown, 
from his own city, Migr See that disease from New Orleans to 
Memphis in that year. ile he declares that we should dispense 
with the board he signally fails to overcome the opinion of those 
competent to advise us on the subject, that the maintenance of the 
board is of the utmost importance to the lives of our people and to 
the business interests of the country. 

It is not proposed to ignore local boards or local authorities, but 
to act in concert with them for the accomplishment of the one great 
end. It will beseen by the following, which I read from the first an- 
nual report of the board, that there is no inimical feeling or jealousy 
between it and the State and local sanitary authorities: 


The rules and tions recommended by the board for adoption by State and 

local sani a rities have met with very general approval, and have been 
y the following State and local baard of health, 1 

e State health authorities of Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, 8 New 

Jersey, N. Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and the local boards of health of Ar- 

genta, Arkansas; Bruns wie ; Brownsville, Texas; Bayou Sara, Louisi- 

Cairo and Carlinsville, Illinois; Corpus 


k, 
ana; Brunswick County, North C: 
Carolina; Clarendon and Camden, Arkansas; 
Clarksville, Tennessee; Cedar ae ha Florida; Delhi, Louisiana; Decatur, Ala- 


bama; Darien, Georgia; Devall's Bluff, Arkansas; Fernandina, Florida; Forest 
City, Arkansas; Huntingdon, Tennessee ; nsas; in ‘Texas; 
Jacksonvilie, Florida; Jefferson County, Mississippi; Lauderdale County, Mis- 
— Louisville, Kentucky; 9 Alabama; Meridian, ee LI ; Mor- 
eae ity, 2 $ „ e 1 Pine Bluff and TESA, A ; 
e, Tennessee; Saint issouri; Saint Mary's, rgia; Tam 

aride, U icksburgh and Warren County, Mississippi. = 
These recommendations were somewhat hastily wn up to meet a t 
cy, and it could not be that they would prove perfect. The ex- 


own that certain improvements in these rules 


perience of the past summer has 
ey have worked satisfac- 


are desirable, but upon the whole it may be said that 
torily wherever they have been enforced. 


I wish to say that we violated no principle of State righ ts in the 
paara e of the law of 1879 creating a National Board of Health. I 

d the honor to discuss that question in the Forty-fifth Con 
and cited early and late decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, pronounced by Democratic judges, in support of the bill then 
pending and which subsequently was enacted into law. 

For over a half century Congress has been adding one precedent 
to another illustratin e power and purpose of Con to give 
gee security to the health and lives of those Ee T- 

ers who chance to be afloat upon our waters. 

The proposition is res adjudicata, and I submit that there is no valid 
reason to take any backward step or to regret what we have done. 
At the head of the board we have a t and good man, and we can 
confidently rely upon his head and heart in the discharge of all the 
duties apone upon him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. MANNING. I ask for a moment longer. 

Misi HISCOCK. I cannot extend any additional time to the gen- 
man. 

Mr. DUNN. I ask unanimous consent to print in the RECORD the 
matters to which I have referred bearing upon this subject, taken 
from the Times-Democrat, of New Orleans, and the Memphis Appeal 
of recent date. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the articles to 
which the gentleman refers will be printed. 

There was no objection. 

They are as follows: 
last night of the executive committee of 


. J. Weekend Berges, . P. W. I. V e, rte G. 
. J. W. 7 . D. * at. „ . 
S Bal — . Cha 


Standford E. Chaillé; M. D.; John 
W. Glenn, T. J. Richardson, M. D., and B. M. Palmer, D. D. $ 
Mr. Balåwin presided. í : 
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The finance committee made the following report : 
Contributions received fi July 15 to 22, 1882: 
H. Ne JJC JJ7ͤ — r!!! $10 
Mrs. T. Hausmann 2 
Crescent Insurance Company 5 250 
Jules Aldige, president Bien 100 
Henry Cassidy r teen redtace ENTIT — 10 
r . ERTE 150 
e / ¶A ⁰˙ ˙² * P A ˖ q 100 
Profeasor Goorge Soule s.26 60. ...... eendi ekea inS 10 
OOD So gas EMU o eh as enews dane bp entahcrouesdevees eounGitabusseegnvan 632 


THOMAS S. ELDER, Secretary. 


Dr. Watkins said that as soon as the Diechler case of alleged yellow fever was 
made known the association went to work disinfecting and cleansing. All the rooms 
occupied by the man were ape aa] and four . above, four squares below, 
and four squares to the rear of No. 1010 Tchoupitoulas street had been cleansed, 
four men and two carts „ there. He said further that the health of 
the city was remarkably good. 

Mr. Ginder offered the following: 

“ Resolved, That Congress is hereby petitioned to grant the National Board of 
Health an i Alon rg sufficient for 


e efficient continuance of the quarantine 
and i on service, as these services are useful in maintaining the confidence 
of our adjacent communities. 

** Resolved, That this resolution be forthwith telegraphed to our Representatives 
in Congress. 

This was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Chaillé addressed the meeting in these words: 

Gentlemen, one case of undoubted yellow fever, and a second suspicious case, 
have caused much uneasiness. Those who are best informed know well how dan- 
gerous are prophecies about this disease. None theless I shall now venture, after 
thirty years’ shaaceation and study of vues fever, to make the modest prophecy 
that unless several cases should occur between this date and the Ist of August, 
New Orleans will escape an epidemic at least. 

I base this opinion on the following facts: the summer has thus far been the 
coolest and pleasantest I have ever experienced here; our local sanitation, how- 
ever defective, is boa’ ay e good; the death-rate during the past two weeks 
has been exceptionably favorable; the fevers generally prevalent manifest no ex- 
a evil traits; and, finally, there is no record of the occurrence in New 

eans of a violent epidemic when its outbreak has been later than A: t 1. At 
the present there is ample reason for excessive vigilance, but there is little room 
for serious alarm. — Tunes. ‘at, New Orleans, July 23. 
A reporter of the Times-Democrat last evening called upon Dr. Miles, house-sur- 
n of the Charity hospital. Dr. Miles said that Dr. Veazie, Dr. Jamison, Dr. 
ampbell, and himself had seen the patient before his death and diagnosed his 
disease as yellow fever. They had been conscientious in their so, and he 
and the other physicians believed it was yellow fever. The patho N exami- 
nation by Dr. Schmidt, pathologist of the hospital, had convinced him that his diag- 
nosis was correct. 


DR. CHAILLE THINKS THE POST MORTEM CONFIRMATORY OF THE ABOVE VIEW. 
Dr. Stanford E. Chaillé, representative of the National Board of Health, was also 


notified of the case, and was present at the post mortem. Upon being interviewed 
Dr. Chaille said that the post mortem examination, which he himself witnessed, 
was contirmatory but not conclusive evidence of the made by the four 


8 who saw the patient at the hospital during his life, and that he had 

informed, in compliance with official instructions, the National Board of Health to 

the above effect, as also that all sanitary precautions against yellow fever would be 

taken.—Memphis Appeal, July 21. 8 

S Mr. HISCOCK. Inow yield ten minutes to the geutleman from 
exas. 

Mr. REAGAN. I regret exceedingly, Mr. Speaker, the course this 
debate has taken to-day. I think that no unbiased, impartial human 
being, knowing anything of the facts that surround our country 
and its condition, as far as sanitary regulations are concerned, could 
have heard that debate without regret. What is it, sir, that is pre- 
sented here as a reason why no action should be taken by the House 
to prevent the spread of great epidemics in our country? A miser- 
able scramble about the expenditure of some $80,000; and as to 
whether, if spent at all, it shall be spent by one set of officers or 
another. It is a contemptible scramble about an amount of mone 
which in itself would not be the one-thousandth part of the expend- 
iture and loss in money values alone to which an epidemic would 
subject the country, leaving out of sight altogether the sacrifice of 
thousands of ey the breaking up of homes, the destruction of 
families, epee o ildren without fathers or mothers, fathers with- 
out wives or children, and wives without children or husband. Is 
it possible that American statesmanship has come down to this? I 
do not doubt that in the effort of the gentleman from New York to 
exercise economy he might very well sacrifice a thousand human 
lives somewhere else to place himself on the record in favor of saving 
$80,000. I do not doubt that he would sacrifice ten thousand lives, 
break up a thousand families, to preserve his record for statesman- 
sas on the subject of economy and constitutionality. 

e would be willing to see all the 1 8 ol die constitutionally; he 
would be willing to see the property of the country di and 
scattered and destroyed constitutionally; he would be willing to see 
the commerce of this country blotted out of existence to the extent 
of hundreds of millions of dollars constitutionally. This is his 
statesmanship. Iregret to say it, but this is the statesmanship which 
he exhibits here, a statesmanship that grasps at the penny while the 
pound is wasted. 

But, Mr. Speaker, suppose we reverse the picture. Suppose our 
great State or city of New York was stricken with such a desolating 
epidemic, would his statesmanship tell this Congress that no effort 

ould be made to supplement the action of the citizens of the State 
and of the city to prevent an epidemic involving the loss of thou- 
sands of human lives and the n of millions of property ? 
I opine, sir, that“ locality“ would have a great deal to do with his 
statesmanship. I regret to say it, but I cannot doubt it. 

Why, sir, he has been told this morning that the yellow fever is 


epidemic in Havana to-day. He has been told that yellow fever is 
epidemic on the southern bank of the Rio Grande; that there are 
cases of yellow fever in Brownsville and cases of yellow fever in 
Key West; and yet he higgles over $87,000! It has been said here 
that all of this is to pay the salaries of officers, and I regret that the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations made that statement 
in the face of the facts as they exist. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman what else can 
be done with it except to pay salaries ? 

Mr. REAGAN. ere is a provision here for quarantine service 
at Ship Island, $14,000. What does that mean! It means to supply 
the hospital; to put men in there; to heal them; to take the cargoes 
from the vessels and fumigate them; cleanse the vessels, and then 
let them go upon their way. And does he mean to say that all of 
that is for the salaries of officers? Then, again, provision is made 
for quarantine station at Sapelo Sound. That is for the same serv- 
ice. That is to put men into the hosptal; to treat them there, to 
fumigate the vessels, and to prevent the spread of devastation and 
destruction, And yet we are told that all of this sum is for the sal- 
aries of officers! 

Then, again, for quarantine service at Hampton Roads $2,000 are 
appropriated. Is that for salaries? Are not the salaries otherwise 
provided for? 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are the great questions which confront us; such 
is the danger which menaces us. The States have it not in their 
power to arrest it. They cannot bring consular reports from foreign 
countries advising them when we are threatened by an infected shi 
with these diseases. They cannot control commerce on the hig 
seas. They cannot direct ships to particular ports where they can 
be disinfected and the sick cured, and from which the vessels, re- 
lieved of disease, can be allowed to go on theircourse. They cannot 
prevent or arrest those diseases which close commerce to vast sec- 
tions of country ; which not only affect localinterests but arrest the 
commerce from all the Northern States and from Europe, and which 
can be preserved if y will but give us such stations as are pro- 
vided for at Ship Island and at Sapelo Sound. These agencies at 
small expense will enable us to treat infected ships and sailors, and 
those not infected can go on their course. 

What I desire is not the agencies; itis no matter to me what offi- 
cers are salaried or are not salaried ; or whether the Federal agency 
shall be employed through the National Board of Health or the Ma- 
rine-Hospital Service, so that it is in a sphere of duty or of action 
which cannot be occupied by the States. It is necessary to supple- 
ment the action of the States. 

When we look back upon the calamities this eountry has suffered 
in past epidemics and remember that it is now liable to and threat- 
ened with the same epidemic to-day, is it possible that American 
statesmanship will stand here higgling over $80,000 to prevent the 
sacrifice of life, the almost desolation of the ig tracts of country, 
the arrest of commerce to an extent affecting the North and South 
and European and American trade alike? Are all these things to be 
disregarded and are we to enter into a petty higgling, scrambling over 
a few thousand dollars and over the agencies by which they are to 
beexpended? I trust that something broader, grander, nobler, more 

atriotie and beneficent will rule in the minds and souls of members 
in this House than a disposition to get into a petty, contemptible 
err of this kind in the presence of threatened consequences like 
this. 
Mr. HISCOC K. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 


sissippi, [Mr. LYNCH. ] 
Mr. LYNCH. I only want to give one or two reasons why I shall 
vote for concurrence in the Senate amendments, and wh 3 
m New 


spree with my facetious and strict-construction friend 
ork, pe. Cox.] The only trouble with my distinguished friend 
from New York is this: his heart is 1 

charitable ; he is kind; he is good-natured; he is benevolent; but 
he ae too much of a strict constructionist. He believes that the true 
Jeffersonian principle is that each State must regulate its own affairs, 
even to the extent of excluding alee fever, and that it is a usur- 
pation of authority on the part of the Federal Government to invade 
the sacred precincts of a State, even to exclude that terrible disease 
from its borders. Iam very glad, however, that my friend does not 
represent his party altogether on that subject, though I fear he does 
represent too many of them, 

y opinion is that we should not base our action upon the opin- 
ions exclusively of poeemis We should not regard the mistakes 
that physicians make either in the treatment of yellow fever or gun- 
shot wounds as sufficient to control our action. We should look 
at this question from a common-sense stand-point. Let us inquire 
is there any reason for this Board of Health? Is there any necessity 
for making this appropriation? If so, let us make it. there be: 
no reason for it, then let us refuse to make it. 

I have formed m inion upon this question regardless of jeal- 
ousies that may exist between physicians, regardless of what the 
may think of each other. We know from a common-sense stand- 
point that there is a necessity for a board of this kind, and for an 
appropriation sufficient to enable the board to prevent the importa- 
tion and spread of yellow fever and other diseases. 

I happened to be in the South during the epidemic of 1878. The 
great trouble then with us was this: every State had its own plan, 


; he means well; he is 
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every county had its own plan, every city and municipality had its 
own plan, and the result Was we had no effective plan of any kind. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. This does not change it. The board is 
only authorized to co-operate with the local authorities. 

Mr. LYNCH. As to that, I will say we have had too much of 
locality in this question. I wantitnationalized. I am not a strict 
constructionist, and do not believe in local authority in such matters. 
I believe in national authority to control and prevent yellow fever. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. The law only authorizes the Board of 
Health to co-operate with the local authorities, They are still su- 


reme. 
p Mr. LYNCH. That is the only objection I have to your bill. It 
does not go far enough, although it gives them the money to do what 
is ne to be done. 

But, as I was remarking, when the epidemic was upon us in 1878 
we suffered very serious inconvenience in consequence of the States, 
the counties, the municipalities, all claiming supreme authority to 
act in the matter of preventing yellow fever. Sometimes a little 
town of three handse or four hundred people would hear of a case 
that somebody reported to be yellow fever; and then a quarantine 
would be established. They would have their officers, with their 
badges on, Tooting their authority from the mayor and the board 
of aldermen of the little town; in that way a at deal of incon- 
venience was caused. I hope, Mr. Speaker, the Senate amendments 
will be concurred in. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr, PEELLE.] 

Mr. PEELLE. I desire. simply to call the attention of the House 
to a paragraph on page 11 of this bill. Itis as follows: 


For constructing a marine hospital at Baltimore, Maryland, $100,000. 


That paragraph was in the bill when it passed the House, and it 
has been agreed to by the Senate. Perhaps it may somewhat ex- 
plain the resolutions from the board of trade in the city of Balti- 
more which the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] had read, and 
we might reasonably conclude that the m of Baltimore would 
rather have a marine hospital at a cost of $100,000 than to have pro- 
vision made for a National Board of Health. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan, [Mr. LORD. . 

Mr. LORD. Sincere y hoping, as I do, that the amendments of the 
Senate now under consideration will be cone in, I cannot 
allow the occasion to pass without expressing my dissent from the 

ition taken by the tleman from Ohio, [Mr BUTTERWORTH. ] 

e expressed the opinion that we could very well do without this 
National Board of Health, with no great detriment to the public 
service. And that sentiment was strongly re-echoed and still more 
emphatically enforced by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cox.] 
I believe that we need a national board of health. 

In all our little incorporated villages, in all our cities, small or 
large, and in nearly all our States we have boards of health; but 
they are in a great measure simply auxiliary organizations to the 
national board. To a very considerable extent they receive their in- 
structions, at least su tions, derive inspiration in fact, from the 
National Board of Health, and are kept in active service by connec- 
tion with the National Board. I do not believe that you can cut off 
the head of this organization without paralyzing it in all its parts. 

I disagree with the gentleman from New York, Fur. Cox, I who ap- 
pears to hold the opinion that there is danger to be apprehended that 
physicians of this country, those constituting the principal officers 
of this National Board of Health, and their assistants and corre- 
spondents in the different States and cities and towns, may become 
engaged in an effort to spread abroad alarm and to create a panic 
concerning im incoming diseases. I would as soon expect 
that General Sherman and General Sheridan would undertake to cre- 
ate a false alarm concerning hostile armies about to invade this coun- 
try as to entertain a suspicion that the physicians of this country 
in official public service would in any manner endeavor to create 
needless apprehension merely for their own notoriety or for their 
unjust advantage, 

t has been said in this debate by several gentlemen, I believe by 
the gentleman from New York, the chairman of the Committee on 
3 (Mr. 1 it has been urgently en- 
forced by the other gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cox, ] that this 
is a mere matter involving the payment of salaries and has nothing 
to do with the public health. It seems to me that that is a very 
illogical statement to make, quite as illogical and absurd as it would 
le to say that the appropriations made by Congress for legislative 
purposes are simply to pay the salaries of members of this House and 
of Senators at the other end of the Capitol. It is just as absurd as 
it would be to say that our officers of the Army and of the Navy are 
simply representatives of an organization to secure appropriations 
for the payment of salaries to themselves. 

These physicians stand picket-guard in the country a the 
terrible diseases of yellow fever, cholera, small-pox, scarlet fever, 
and diphtheria, a fearful and fatal alliance of foreign and domestic 
oe E S in darkness, from whose attacks greater numbers 
perish than by 5 lear war, and famine. 

And that reminds me that my large-hearted friend from New York 


[Mr. Cox] has associated his name honorably for some generations 


to come with the Life-Saving Service. Yet when there is suggested 

here for his approbation a life-saving service in comparison with 

which the one his name is identified with sinks into insignificance, 

he arises in his place and endeavors to obstruct our action and doubts 

jigs skill and the fidelity of those to whom the duty is to be in- 
rusted. 

Unless we concur in these amendments of the Senate the resources 
of this National Board of Health will be so circumscribed and its 
duties so very much restricted that its services will amount to little 
in comparison with what it would have the ability to perform if 
Peper pronon were made for its reasonable maintenance. 

. HISCOCK. I would inquire, Mr. Speaker, how much of my 
hour has been occupied? 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-five minutes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will now yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from 1 550 Mr. TUCKER. ] 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. I would like to have the gentle- 
man yield to me for a few minutes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I hope the gentleman from Virginia will be able 
to give the gentleman from Mississippi a portion of his time. 

r. TUCKER. Iwonld not engage in this debate except that cer- 
tain criticisms have been passed upon gentlemen who are members 
of this National Board of Health. I have a communication at my 
room which, if I had known this debate was coming up, I would have 
brought here with me. It is from the president of the National Board 
of Health, Dr. Cabell, professor of surgery in the University of Vir- 
ginia. He is a gentleman of whom I can say that he combines not 
only all the science of his profession but all the integrity that ought 
to pelong to a president of a board charged with the administration 
of a public trust. 

My friend from New York [Mr. Cox] has said something about the 
members of the board being very solicitous about their salaries. 
What do their salaries amount to? They are 810 a day while en- 
ga ed in the public service. I havea statement from my friend, Dr. 

abell, that ee at his home he is engaged in correspond- 
ence in behalf of this board, which takes up a large amount of his 
time, yet he never cha: his $10 per diem except when in the city 
of Washington eng: officially as the president of the board. 

I think it is unkind on the part of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Cox] to reflect upon these gentlemen, whose only connection 
with this matter was a connection brought about by an act of Con- 
gress passed four years ago in the interest of a great life-savin 
service; a service to which my friend from New York is very muc 
addicted when it is to save the lives of anybody but those living in 
the South and subject to the ravages of yellow fever. 

Iwould go as faras the gentleman from New York in limiting the 
functions of this board of health. The act four years ago, 
when our late friend from Georgia, Mr. Hartridge, was here, limited 
the functions of this board to aiding the local quarantine boards, 
aiding them where the commercial power of this country trenched 
AS oe the quarantine power of the States. The object was to say to 
the foreign commerce of the country that it should not import dis- 
ease into the States; that through the operations of this board for- 
eign vessels should be prevented from bringing disease into a State 
contrary to the local quarantine regulations. I have it from Dr. 
Cabell that he has carried out strictly the purpose of that bill; that 
all the National Board of Health has 5 has been in aid of and upon 
the suggestion of the local boards of health. Although complaint 
has been made that in the city of New York the local authorities have 


been interfered with by this national board, the fact is it has only 


extended its hand to help them. 

This is all I wish to say; and I have said it in justice to those who 
have been in some de assailed. I take the liberty of adding to 
my remarks a statement of Dr. Cabell in a letter addressed to me on 
this subject afortnight ago. I yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. SINGLETON. ] 


NATIONAL BOARD oF HEALTH, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1882. 

My DEAR FRIEND: I take occasion to assure you that never in a single instance 
have either I or the board over which I preside deviated in the least degree 
the letter or the spirit of the ent which at my instance you addressed to the 
American Public Health A: ation in October, 1878, on the subject of quarantine 
and health laws generally. We have consistently ered to the doctrine that we 
had no authority in these matters Rane toaid State and municipal health authori- 
ties in the execution and enforcement of their rules and 9 to prevent the 
introduction of contagious and infections diseases into the United States, and from 
one State into another:- 

In extending this aid it was our duty to be assured that it was nec asa 
means of securing the end of the law; next, that the local authorities could not 
otherwise obtain the means of accomplishing this end ; and thirdly, that the amount 
appropriated should be 1 applied—that is to say, we never turned over 

to the parties app! ying for aid, but always requ! certain work to be done, 
and then d for the work by checks drawn in favor of the persons doing the work 
after carefully auditing their accounts, first at the office and subsequently at the 
Treasury by the poe officers of that Department. 

The most effective and most economical way of protecting the extended coast 
of the South Atlantic and Gulf shores from the invasion of yellow fever we found 
to be the establishment of a few refi stations to which infected vessels could 
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the entire southern country if it had been detained in the 8 
of the local quarantines, in close proximity to other shipping tempo 


ground 
y arrested 
there for inspection. No such additional protection is needed at New York or 


area of 3 u 
thorities effectually to isolate infected v. s. Ind 


The singularly erroneous statement was made on the floor of Congress that we 
interfered with the State 8 This is evidently referring to the immi- 


to learn that Kor? feared we 
have done in that direction was done by the suggestion of the health officer of the 


been derelict of our duty if we had refused the solicited aid. New York said, 

We do not ask aid for our own protection, but we do ask that the General Gov- 

ernment should assist us to prevent the n of Ae through our 

State into the Western States.“ Many thousands of foreign imm: oo 1 daily 

through New York for the West. e burden of stopping them for the benefit of 

other States onght not to fall exclusively upon the State gh which the immi- 
ts are conveyed by rapid railroad transit. 

Is it not peculiarly hard that we should be censured by New York Representa- 
tives for rendering solicited aid to the regularly constituted health authorities of 
their State? It was alleged that I only came to 3 to draw my 1 
I have no salary e nomine; I am allowed a per diem of $10 when in the actual 
e of my duties under the law. Another gentleman seemed to charge that I 
was but seldom in Washington. His charge is based on the assumption that the 

resident of the board is its chief executive officer. In point of fact the secretary 


especially charged with these duties, and this is the usual plan of all the State 

sofhealth. The law of July 3, 1879, recognizes this arrangement by providing 

as salary for the secretary, while I, in common with other members, receive 
only a per diem when actually harging my duties. As president I am ex o, 


chairman of the executive committee, and whenever a meeting of that committee 
is necessary I go to Washington. I add that I do a (goat den more work, perhaps 
nine-tenths of the whole, at home than I do in Washington. All the communica- 
tions received at thé oftice are transmitted to me for examination and considera- 
tion. I make an abstract of each and conduct a very correspondence, occu- 
pying several hours, sometimes four or five, each day. vo never po te nor 
e one dollar for any of this laborious work done at home, nor have I raised 
the question of my being entitled to some compensation for it. 
* * * * * 


The statement was made that we had spent all the money appropriated and had 
come forward with a deficiency bill of between three and four hundred thousand 
dollars. In point of fact we have over $140,000 to our credit on the books of the 
Treasury, but the proviso inserted in the bill (sundry civil) prohibits our using it. 

I àm, with high respect and sincere regard, very truly, yours, 
J. L. CABELL. 

Ion. J. RANDOLPH TUCKER. 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. It seems to me there are two 
grand considerations which ought to move this House to concur in 
the amendments of the Senate. One is humanity and the other 
economy. No man who has ever stood in the presence of yellow fe- 
ver will forget the suffering entailed upon our race by that dreadful 
scourge. In 1878 it spread all over the Southern country; alarm was 
everywhere. In order to arrest thisscourge and prevent its ravages 
in the future Congress, as soon as it met, organized what was termed 
a board of health, which has been in existence from that day to the 

resent. We have made appropriations each year for the purpose of 
e it in existence; and we have not had yellow fever since that 
board was organized. Before that time there was no concert of action 
between the State boards of health; and when the disease broke out 
confusion prevailed everywhere. But since that time health has 
been guaranteed to the people of the South. We believe that if this 
board be continued in existence and permitted to take control of 
this matter we can still be protected from this scourge. 

Then again upon the question of economy. Why, sir, it will be 
remembered that when we in the South were in the midst of our 
trouble from this disease you heard our piteous cries and came to 
our assistance. Magnanimously the whole le of the North re- 
sponded to the call. Hundreds of thousan might say millions, 
of dollars were sent down there to relieve the distress. Heads of 
families were carried off; children were in a state of orphanage, and 
must have been without help if the people of the North had not gen- 
erously extended it. We glory in that magnanimity and kindness. 
We wish to avoid the necessity for such assistance in the future. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. 
REAGAN] was on the floor making his burning appas to the House 
not to strike down this service and arraigning the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cox] for his parsimony when human life was at 
stake, I would have been glad if the gentleman from Texas had told 
us what are the powers of this board of health. When he insisted 
that the amendments under consideration are not for salaries, I 
would have been delighted if he had pointed out in the act creating 
the board any power which it has to expend this money otherwise 
than for salaries. I respond to his remarks on this subject by say- 
ing that whenever there is a bill here to provide for another officer, 
patriotic appeals are made that the health of the community or some 
other t object is to be conserved by it. 

Mr. EAGAN. I ask the gentleman whether he does not know 
that the law provides for a quarantine station at Ship Island, for 
one on the southern coast of Mississippi, and for one at Sapelo Sound? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I know and the gentleman from 
Texas knows that with the exception of the law allowing tempo- 
rary quarantine stations to be erected under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, this board of health has no power other than 
to investigate. It has no power to put vessels in quarantine, no 


power to retain a person in quarantine, no power even of inspection— 

no power except to investigate and to aid the local boards of health. 

This is the whole warrant of its authority. 

4 Mr. REAGAN. If the gentleman will allow me to ask him a ques- 
ion—— 

Mr. HISCOCK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REAGAN. Under what authority did they build a quaran- 
tine station and conduct the investigation to prevent the disease 
penny ee this country? ` 

Mr. HISCOCK. When we passed the law here in the Forty-fifth 
or Forty-sixth Congress, I believe 

Mr. MANNING. It was in 1879. 

Mr. HISCOCK. We gave them the power, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to build temporary quarantine sta- 
tions, and the intention was to destroy those quarantine stations as 
soon as the scourge had passed by. They were to be burned and 
destroyed, together with the germs of the disease. If they have pre- 
served one of those quarantine stations they have violated the theory 
of the law, and they have violated what was believed and what is 
still believed to be a wise sanitary regulation. 

Mr. REAGAN. All authority, cal and otherwise, agree as 
between permanent hospitals and temporary hospitals. ‘Temporary 
hospitals are best adapted to deal with the yellow fever. 

. HISCOCK. But it was not in that sense at all. The theory 
of the law was that these quarantine stations should be of a tem- 
orary character; that they should be built for temporary purposes. 
he law will show it. It was designed when the necessity for their 
existence pared by they should be destroyed. It was not intended 
the establishments should be of a permanent character, but that 
they should be temporary, and when the scourge was over should 
be destroyed. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I say after deliberation, after full investigation, 
that of the money which is provided in this bill not one single dol- 
lar of it can be expended except for personal service, and that per- 
sonal service in the way of fees and salaries to employés. 

Mr. REAGAN. Let me say to the gentleman from New York that 
the Senator at the head of the committee which reported on this 
subject stated day before 3 that $14,000 was spent in con- 
ducting the hospital at Ship Island last year and that the same 
amount is required for the present year. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Irepeat that no report has been made to this Con- 

that this board of health never dared to report to Congress 
it was maintaining a hospital establishment in the United States. 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not insist on that and nobody else does. It 
is to meet an emergency for this season. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The only power they have is the power of inves- 
tigation and aiding State and local boards of health. They are to 
investigate and report in reference to this disease. This board was 
appointed in the interest, if you please, of medical science, and was 
to aid State and local boards of health, furnishing them with what- 
ever knowledge and information it on the subject. The 
power to expend money on quarantine regulations or in enforcin 
any quarantine regulations never was granted to the National Boar 
of Health. 

Mr. SINGLETON. 
question? 

Mr. HISCOCK. If my time is not to be all taken up by these 
questions I will yield. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. I see appropriations are to be 
made for salaries and expenses of the National Board of Health. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I anticipate the gentleman’s question, and as I 
am pressed for time I will proceed to answer it. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. But let me finish my question. 
There is here an amendment as to the quarantine. Now, does not 
that carry with it the power to use the necessary means for keeping 
up that quarantine? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Will the gentleman tell us how with that $15,000 
you can build a quarantine station? 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. That is not necessary. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Will the gentleman tell us you can do anything 
else but organize the staff of officers ? 

Mr. REAGAN, They are already organized. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Will he tell us in that simple phrase is couched 
the power to impose quarantine regulations and to enforce them? 
Will the gentleman tell us that there is concealed within that lan- 
guage any such power? We must look back to the law itself for 
the power of the National Board of Health, and when we look back— 
I do not wish to repeat it to gentlemen, but I wish the House to take 
notice of it—we find that the whole power of the National Board of 
Health is to investigate, excepting under the language of one act 
they are clothed with the power, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to erect temporary hospitals for the prevention of 
yellow fever. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to ask my friend from New York whether 
it is not true that while the act provided temporary stations should 
be built, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
contracts were made for all these quarantine stations without the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. That is true, and Iam obliged to the gentleman 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
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for recalling the fact. Gentlemen advertised here to be so high- 
toned in defense of their profession, limited in the execution of the 
law to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, yet went on 
and constructed these temporary quarantine stations without re- 
gard to his approval, and the Committee on Appropriations, of which 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] was an honored member 
at that time, were compelled to condone what was done and furnish 
the money to pay for those buildings in order to save from injury 
innocent parties. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. Do I understand the gentleman 
to say that this cannot be used ora dollar of it employed except for 
the payment of salaries? 

Mr. HISCOCK. l say that they have no power under the law 
which creates them to use the money except for investigation, and 
that means simply the employment of men and the paying them sal- 


aries. 
Mr. SINGLETON, of eg Sp 
the last four amendments he will find 
for other i 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman from Mississippi says that several 
items in this bill provide that the money appropriated may be ex- 
pended otherwise than for salaries. It does provide money to main- 
tain these establishments here in the city of Washington, and that 
is what they point at and have in view. e are to have these skele- 
tons of organizations that are ramified everywhere to make sug; 
tions in connection with the subject. Why, sixty days ago the 
began to lobby for it, and agents for it every where, from N A 
from Missouri, from Michigan, were appointed withoutany authority 
of law, by the force and power of patronage, to work and lobby to 
secure the passage of such a scheme. And I call the attention of the 

entleman to it that all the patronage of this great and patriotic ob- 
ect was called into requisition for the purpose of carrying it through 
the House. Why Illinois—and I am surprised that my friend from 
Illinois supports the bill when he knows the fact—in Illinois the 
same power of patronage was invoked to carry it through the House. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The gentleman is mistaken. He knows nothing 
of Illinois; he was never there. [Laughter.] 

Mr, HISCOCK. Sixty au age agents were appointed—and I wish 
my friend from Michigan [ Mr. 2 were here, who would be able 
to say something u the subject of lobbying against the spread of 
these diseases, particularly at one place on Michigan Lake for the 
purpose of keeping off the small-pox. He in (when he re- 
ceived the communications) of his colleague at the other end of the 
Capitol, [Mr. CONGER,] who had formerly represented the district, 
and he told him that he never heard of a case of small-pox coming 
across there from Canada in all his experience; yet there was ap- 
pointed for that r men whose simple duty it was to influence 
the legislation of this House. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is no man who will go further than I in 
keeping off this scourge of yellow fever or other epidemics from our 
shores. But I appeal to gentlemen upon the other side not to seek 
to increase such an appropriation. I . tis to them that it is never 
necessary, for purposes of taking care of their constituencies—and do 
not wonder if I seem toreflect somewhat upon your motives—when- 
ever there is a question of this kind raised which in any way in- 
volves your locality, that you should ask for the largest ible 
appropriations that can be made, and that you should sevk the crea- 
tion of officers without limit as to their compensation and salaries. 
Do not appeal for it. Isay to you it is unjust to that magnanimous 
3 whom the gentleman from Mississippi has spoken so elo- 
quently. 

Representing, Mr. Speaker, as I do in part a State that when the 
distressed appealed for aid has always opened its hands to feed and 
support them; representing a State whose charity is boundless, I 
would not, sir, dare tostand here to question proper and legitimate 
methods to keep disease from among you more than I would do a dis- 
honorable act. But representing such a people as that, for the sake 
of paltry patronage, for the sake of creating offices or appointees for 
somebody, I will not say for the gentleman from Texas, but for the 

urpose of giving employment to another army of officeholders to 
asten itself upon the public Treasury, I will not vote for a measure 
like this, or vote for its provisions in detail even though that vote 
is invoked in the sacred name of humanity, for that invocation is a 
false one and a lie. 

The remainder of my time I yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 


If the gentleman will look at 
that provision is expressly made 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


Am e from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bills of the 
House of the following titles ; in which amendments concurrence was 
requested : 

A bill (H. R. No, 2997) fae the right of way to the Fremont, 
Elkhorn and Missouri Valley Railroad Company across the Niobrara 
military reservation, in the State of Nebraska, and authorizing the 
sale of a poua of said reservation; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4594) authorizing full pay to Lieutenant Frederick 
Schwatka, Unites States Army, while on leaye to serve in command 
of the Franklin search expedition in the Aretie; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6743) to establish diplomatic relations with Persia; 


A bill (H. R. No. . granting a pension to Sarah J. Cameron; 
A bill (H. R. No. 4888) increasing the pension of John F. Ellis; 
A bill (H. R. No. 5224) to relieve certain soldiers of the late war 

from the e e of desertion; and 

> gt (H. R. No. 6249) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
. Wilson. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 
The Honse resumed the consideration of the Senate amendments 


to the sun civil Spee eae bill. 
ME ROR SON. How much time is left on the pending amend- 
ment 


The SPEAKER pro pay ig Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. ROBESON. I yield five minutes to my friend from Illinois, 
(Mr. N 

Mr. CANNON, I think I will not occupy the whole five minutes. 
Mr. Speaker, I want to be heard in the little time I do take. 

I say that the men who prepared this bill are about as much against 
the introduction of yellow fever and small-pox into this country as 
anybody else, and I presume they would vote just as much money 
to suppress, to control, or to prevent such disease as anybody else. 
But that is not the question that is now presented for our considera- 
tion. 

If yon take this bill and turn to pages 38, 39, and 40 you will find 
the Senate amendments increasing the organization of this National 
Board of Health, merely providing more officers and more salaries, 
but not more efficiency. Then, when you turn to line 953, you will 
find that the bill gives the President of the United States 8100, 000, 
to be used in case of a threatened or actual epidemic. That is in- 
dependent of the National Board of Health. It has nothing to do 
with the National Board of Health. The President may use that 
board or he may use that other effective organization, the Marine- 
Hospital Service, which ramifies 8 the country, which has 
a single head, a good executive; which has its organization reach- 
ing throughout country, so that you can in a single hour through 
it effectively reach every of the country. 

There is the organization, there is the $100,000 that can be used 
through that organization recommended by this committee and car- 
ried in this bill. Gentlemen say, Why not run the National Board of 
Health also f For the reasons given by the gentleman from New York. 
It is not effective. It consists of fifteen people scattered throughout 
the entire country. You never did have a board of fifteen people that 
was an effective board. Even if it had the power that a single exec- 
utive would have, orthat the Marine-Hospital Service would have, if 
you please, it would not be effective; and even if it would be effect- 
5 it has not the power under the law to lay a strong hand upon 

sense. 

And I say—not to abuse this national board, not to abuse any- 
ay! See I do say it has been exercising what power it does have 
in the appointment of inspectors throughout the length and breadth 
of this country. It has been sp area them within the last few 
months, some of them in the West at Šio a day and expenses, and 
others at five and six dollars a day and expenses. And my belief 
and understanding is that the chief duty of those inspectors in the 
last thirty days has been to get editorials inserted in the papers of 
the country and scattered throughout the country, and to write let- 
ters to members of Congress and to create a pressure throughout the 
country and here in favor of this same national board which gives 
them employment. 

If this organization can now reach out in that way, feeble as it is, 
what will it do if you feed it upon these fat appropriations for a year 
to come? It will be another organization, the second one in the 
country, that can lay its hands upon Congress and say there is a 
third power in the country whose assent must be given before you 
can legislate whenever its interests are involved. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Do you refer to railroads? 

Mr. CANNON. No, sir. 

Mr. ROBESON, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, [Mr. 5 

Mr. BLOUNT. is matter of the board of health is not a new 
one. As has already been stated by the gentleman from New York, 
shortly after its creation, by its improper administration of the du- 
ties devolved upon it by Congress it created antagonisms in this 
House and in Congress against it. There had been a liberal spirit 
throughout the country in sympathy with the southern section of the 
country in the matter of its invasion by yellow fever and cholera. 
And it is for this reason, as a representative of that section, I feel it 
my duty to bespeak for it that its influence shall be contributed to 
a distinct and honorable recognition of that sentiment. 

The law provided an appropriation of $500,000, and at the expira- 
tion of four years that was to cease. In oue of the acts there was a 

rovision that the board of health might use this temporary fand 
or the purpose of erecting quarantine stations in the event of an 
epidemic, when an application had been made to the Secretary of 
the Treasury and approved by him. It was not intended that this 
preas organization should be brought into active life year by year. 
t was intended to meet an emergency. The appropriation was not 
annual. It was $500,000 to be used within four years, and at the 

n of that period its powers were to ce2sc. 
antly upon getting possession of this fund, in the month of July, 
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the beginning of the fiscal year, contracts were made, without one word 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, for quarantine stations of a perma- 
nent character along the Gulf coast and at many points on the Atlantic 
coast and on the Mississippi. When we ed here in December, 
only a few months afterward, the president of the board of health 
and the secretary, Mr. Tarner, presented themselves, asking for a 
deficiency of three hundred and odd thousand dollars to carry out 
their contracts—§800,000 in all. But the same sort of thing, reckon- 
ing on the humanity of the House of Representatives, has contin- 
ued from that hour untilnow. I ee it is unjust to the cause, it is 
unjust to humanity, it is unjust to the South that we should stand 
here and by our votes vindicate the enormous expenditures we have 
endeavored to fasten on the country in the shape of a new bureau. 

I say, sir, the true plan for us to pursue is to non-coneur in the Sen- 
ate amendments. For one, Ishould be glad to see any appropriation 
looking to necessary current expenses, and a sum that might be used 
in the Discretion of the President of the United States. 

Mr. ROBESON. Just what we haveinthis bill. Thatis just what 
the House did. 

Mr. BLOUNT. If that be so, if there be an appropriation that 
may be used by the President of the United States in such an emer- 

ency, not for the whole country, with reference to all of its diseases, 
bat for small-pox, yellow fever, and cholera, then I say, as a South- 
ern Represertative, I accept it as a liberal proposition on the part of 
the people of this country. f 

Mr. ROBESON. The public health is a proper object of national 
legislation. Foreign and domestic commerce, internal intercourse, 
and the public welfare all unite to enforce those demands. My past 
official record, as the experience of every man who has served with 
me will verify, shows that I wonld not hesitate to vote all that was 
necessary, were if the last dollar in the Treasury, for this humane 
and patriotic purpose. But like other good causes, this good cause 
is likely to be destroyed by the machinery which it is sought to estab- 
lish for its promotion. 

When this bill left the House, under the recommendations of the 
Committee on Appropriations, it provided for everything which was 
necessary upon this subject for the public welfare. The National 
Board of Health under the law is authorized to do two things: first, 
to-investigate the causes of and the means of preventing these infec- 
tious and contagious diseases; second, to give aid to the local boards 
and quarantine authorities for the purpose of preventing their ex- 
tension. We gave to this board, for the purpose of maintaining its 
organization and paying salaries, the sum of $17,500. And for a time 
of good public health—I was going to say profound peace on this 
subject—we gave $25,000 to the board. The paragraph is as follows: 


For aid to State and local boards of health and to local quarantine stations in 
carrying out their rules and regulations to Bed deg the introduction and spread of 
con and infectious diseases in the United States, $25,000: * 5 

or the 


ther public money than that hereby appropriated shall be expend 
eee vot th ra health: And 9 That hereafter the duties 


purposes of the board of . 
and investigations of the board of health shall be confined to the diseases of chol- 


era, small-pox, and yellow fever. 

So much for a time of public health. ` 
We have provided for the 5 ae 5 of existing or thregtened epi- 
demic. How have we done it? By making this appropriation: 

And the President of the United States is hereby anthorized, in case of a threat- 
ened or actual epidemic, to use a sum not exceeding $100,000, out of any mo: in 


the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in aid of State and local boards or other- 
wise, in retion, in preventing and suppressing the spread of the same. 


What else have we done? 


The President is to use this amount in his discretion, through the 
National Board of Health if he deems necessary, through the marine- 
hospital system if he deems necessary. 

We have provided for all that this board is authorized to do in 
time of good health, and we have provided a fund to be used at the 
discretion of the President in time of threatened contagion. These 
provisions have been agreed to by the Senate. 

The new provisions of the Senate appropriated $96,000 more for 
the organization, to enable it to expend $25,000 to which their appro- 

riation is limited by the language of that portion of the bill which 
A already a to by both Houses of Congress. 
Mr. HISCOCK. I now call for the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The question was upon concurring in the amendments of the Sen- | 


ate numbered 72 to 89, both inclusive, in relation to the National 
Board of Health. „ 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 43, 
noes 64. 

Mr. MANNING. I call for tellers. 

Mr. SIMONTON. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Do not make that point. 

Mr. MANNING. I hope the gentleman will insist upon the point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Tennessee 
[ Mr. eerie make the point that no quorum has voted ? 

Mr. SIMONTON. do. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Hiscock and Mr. SIMONTON were 
appointed. 

he House again divided; and the tellers reported that there were— 

ayes 35, noes 79. 

So (no farther count being called for) the amendments of the Sen- 
ate were not concurred in. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEIRCE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found trul enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. No. 929) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
nen the city of Saint Joseph, in the State of Missouri ; 

bill (H. R. No. 1364) to authorize the auditing of certain unpaid 
accountsin the Indian Bureau by the accounting officers of the Treas- 


8 A bil (H. R. No. 5740) for the relief of the heirs of Major D. C. 
mith ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5841) to provide fordeductions from the gross ton- 
nage of vessels of the United States; 


and 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 288) to continue the provisions of a 
joint resolution to provide temporarily for expenditures of the Goy- 
ernment. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The House resumed the consideration of the amendments of the 
Senate to the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The amendments numbe , 91, 93, and 94 were concurred in, 
and the amendments numbered 92, 95, 96, and 97 were non-concurred 


in. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It seems to me that these amendments reducing 
appropriations should be concurred in. s 

Mr. ISCOCK. Ifthe 8 will pardon me for one moment 
I will explain to him in reference to all these items. In looking at 
these items superficially, without the light which the Senate had, it 
is suggested to one that the Senate possibly struck down certain 
appropriations arbitrarily, with a view of obtaining a sum which 
might be 5 6 for other purposes. I know that is probably 
disrespectful to the Senate, and having made that remark I will 
withdraw it. [Laughter.] And it is in that view that we propose 
to non-concur in all of these amendments of the Senate. If we find 
that Iam mistaken in the insinuation or the suggestion which I have 
made, then certainly we will concur with the Senate in all these 
reductions. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Of course, where there is no public interest in- 
volved I am not disposed to oppose the action of the committee. 

The ninety-eighth amendment was read, and non-concurred in. 
The amendment numbered 98}, to strike out $20,000 and insert $10,000 
as the appropriation for improvement of reservation No. 17 and site 
of old canal northwest of same, was read. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to non-concur in this amendment. I will 
say to the gentleman from Indiana, as explaining the policy of the 
committee, that it seems to us that rather than concur in this amend- 
ment the appropriation should be struck out altogether, as $10,000 
would in our opinion be totally inadequate for the purpose. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 99 to 103, inclusive, were read, and non- 
concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 104 was read, as follows: 


Insert as a new paragraph the following: 
For furniture, carpets, , and shelving for the north wing of the State, 
War, and Navy Departments building, $80,000. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I move that this amendment be concurred in. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope it will not be concurred in. 

Mr. HISCOCK. This appropriation is for furnishing the north 
wing of the State, War, and Navy Departments building, which it is 
believed will be Bn pet by the 25th of next December. It is ab- 
solutely indispensable that this appropriation should be made to 
the end that the building may be furnished, and that the officers of 
the Government may occupy it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I am only objecting to the amount. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will say tothe gentleman that the estimate was 
$100,000 and it has been reduced to $30,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It seems to me this appropriation is enormous for 
such a purpose. I move to amend the Senate amendment by strik- 
ing out “$50,000” and inserting ‘ $50,000.” 

. HISCOCK. I have no objection to the Senate amendment 
being non-concurred in. 

Mr. ATKINS. We had better non-concur and let the question be 
discussed in the conference committee. 

Mr. RANDALL. Why should we not express an opinion ? 


Mr. ATKINS. Very well; if the amendment be amended it still 
leaves the question open. 


The amendment of Mr. HOLMAN was agreed to. 


The amendment of the Senate as amended was concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 105 to 107, inclusive, were read and non- 
concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 108 and 109 were read and concurred in. 
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Amendment No. 110 was read, as follows: 


Strike ont the 0 

That all the receipts from private ee a sent over the United States mili- 
tary e lines may be expended for the maintenance of said lines; but an 
account thereof shall be kept and rendered to Con, 8 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to non-concur in this amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like to make a single inqui Are these 
military telegraph lines open without restriction to the use of the 
publie 

Mr. HISCOCK. They are. 

The amendment was non-conecurred in. 

Amendments numbered 111 to 113, inclusive, were read and non- 
concurred in. 

Amendment No. 114 was read, as follows: 

In line 1293, strike out the words!“ two“ and insert ‘‘ seventy-three” 
before the words “ superintendents of cemeteries.” 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move non-concurrence. 

Mr. McCOOK. I move to concur. There are seventy-three of 
these superintendents. ‘ 

Mr. HISCOCK. We think we should find out all about this matter. 

Mr. McCOOK. I have stated what is undoubtedly the fact. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. There will beno difficulty if the fact is as the 
gentleman states. 

The SPEAKER tempore. Does the gentleman from New York 
withdraw his motion ? 

Mr. McCOOK. Yes, sir; upon the assurance that there will be no 
difficulty about the matter. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendments Nos, 115 and 116 were read and non-cencurred in. 

Amendment No. 117 was read, as follows: 

d to the h appropriatin; 000 for the com on of the road wa: 
hone Chattanooga National Dsinetery E tas city of a anaia the lowing i> 

“ Provided, That none of the money appropriated by this and the p: g 
2 shall be expended unless in each case the amount appropriated shall com- 
plete said roadways; and the sum of $2,500 to construct a good road from the corner 
of the public square in the city of etta, Georgia, to the national cemetery, 
about one mile east of said city, and said amount shall complete the said road.” 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to non-concur. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the gentleman has looked at this amendment, 
of course I will not interpose; but it seems to me a very proper pro- 


vison. 
Mr. HISCOCK. As we have non-concurred in amendment 116, it 
of this amendment should be 


is necessary that the phraseolo; 
changed. Ibelieve myself that with the language properly amended 
this should go into the bill. 


The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendment No. 118, to strike out “85, 000“ and insert “$1,000,” as 
the appropriation for repair of the road leading from the Aqueduct 
bridge, Georgetown, District of Columbia, to the Arlington National 
Cemetery, was read. 

ea McCOOK. What is the object of reducing this appropria- 
tion 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move non-concurrence. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is there any reason why we should not concur? 

Mr. HISCOCK. We should, in my judgment, either strike out the 
appropriation or leave the amount $5,000. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania make any motion? 

Mr. RANDALL. No, sir; but I do not know what we have to do 
with keeping up this road. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 119 and 120 were read and non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 121 to 125 were read and concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 126 and 127 were read and non-concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 128 was read and concurred in. 

Amendment No, 129 was non-concurred in. 

Amendments No, 130, 131, 132, and 133 were concurred in. 

Amendment No. 134 was non-concurred in. 

Amendment No. 135 was read, as follows: 

Strike out, in line 1585, the word "repealed and insert “revived and contin- 
sued in force.” 

Mr. DAWES. I move to concur in that amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker pro tempore decided that 
by the sound the motion to concur was not to. 

Mr. DAWES. I demand a division. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will state, Mr. Speaker, precisely what this is, 
since a division of the House has been called for, so that members 
may be apprised of the facts of the case. 

nder the Revised Statutes of the United States it was provided 
substantially that the back pay and pensions of soldiersin these sol- 
diers’ homes should belong to the homes, or at least that that might 
be enforced on the part of the Government under certain circum- 
stances, It never was enforced, however, at all. A custom grew up 
in the homes fer the p of enforcing order and the regulations 
of the homes of fining soldiers for disobedience of the regulations. 
Rules and regulations were made as of necessity in governing the 
inmates of the homes, and the board of managers the power to 
fine offenders and deduct those fines from the back pay and pen- 
sions of the soldiers, which penalties, as I have shown, were imposed 
with a view to enforcing the discipline and order necessary to be 
preserved in these n 


I think it was in 1879, or possibly in 1880, that that provision of 
law was 5 and the power to punish by fines the inmates of 
homes for disobedience of orders, for breach of discipline, or for any- 
sort of irregularity was forbidden. 5 of the homes now 
ask that that power shall be restored, that it be relegated back 
to them. They say that without any 3 punish it is a gigan- 
tic work to maintain discipline in the homes, and therefore ask that 
the provisions of the Revised Statutes be restored, aud that the law 
of 1879 or 1880, as the case may be, be repealed so they may have this 
power of enforcing discipline b fining for disobedience of the reg- 
ulations and orders governing them. 

I think I have stated the matter fairly and clearly to the House. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. S. er, my information is that there is no 
trouble whatever in enforcing discipline in the homes without pur- 
suing the policy of taking the soldiers’ pensions away under the color 
of fine or penalty. Ido not think the boards of managers of these 
homes ought to have that power or authority. I do not believe itis 
necessary for the maintenance of discipline in the homes that they 
should have it; and a protest from all the crippled soldiers in all of 
ne homes against this legislation has come in various ways before 

on ý 
The honorable gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. DEUSTER ] can s 
with reference to the home at Milwaukee, and my distinguished col- 
1 5 from Ohio [ Mr. 3 can give information with reference 
to the condition of affairs at Dayton. It does not require this pro- 
vision of the law to allow the managers of the homes to maintain 
discipline. ‘There are plenty of ways to restrain, to punish, and to 
keep the homes in order without taking the pension-money away 
from these crippled soldiers. The motion I make to concur in the 
Senate amendment simply leaves the matter as it is now. As it is, 
the law gives the managers of the homes the power to enforce order, 
and there is no necessity for any such provision as this. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The communications and the fact that the gentle- 
man from Ohio refers to, certainly come from the very people amon 
whom it is desired to maintain discipline. I have on the other han 
the information which I give to the House from the managers or the 
gore power there, who were appointed by Congress, appointed 

y this House. 

Now I desire, as I have said before, simply f° allow the managers of 
these homes to perform what they regard to be proper functions with 
reference to governing them. I have no feeling on the subject, and 
I suppose it is perfectly proper that both sides of the House should 
have a hearing in order that the House may know all about the ques- 
tion. 

In 1879 or 1880 the gentleman from Ohio, who then represented the 
Dayton district, and who was upon the other side of the House and 
a member of the Appropriations Committee, struck down this wise 
provision of the law for the purpose—no, I will not say that; I will 
not say it was his purpose; people were py eect enough to in- 
sinuate that it was his purpose—to secure the votes of the soldiers 
at these homes. That I say was simply an insinuation, It was in- 
sinuated that it was a piece of petty demagogism, the true inward- 
ness of which had in view the control of the votes of these homes. 
At all events the provision was stricken down. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I believe with the managers of the soldiers’ homes, that this provis- 
ion ought to be restored. I am the last man in the world to insin- 
uate or suggest, for I do not believe it, that the position taken in 
reference to this question on the part of my friend from Wisconsin 
(Mr. DEUSTER] comes from any desire to make capital with the in- 
mates of the soldiers’ homes, or that the distinguished gentleman 
who represents the Dayton district has any such motive, for I do 
not believe anything of the kind. 

But whatever amount of politics there may be in it, I say to the 
House if there is any politics in it, and I do not believe there is, I 
ask the House to shut its eyes to that and d of the question as 
it ought legally and justly and properly to be disposed of, regardless 
of p itical considerations. I call the previous question. 

r. DAWES addressed the Chair. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York calls 
the previous question. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio two minutes. 

Mr. DAWES. I want to say that the honorable gentleman who 
represented the Dayton district before had some excellencies if he 
was a Democrat; and one of the good works he did was tosecure the 
enactment of this law, while the gentleman who defeated him got the 
soldiers’ votes because he was a Republican—I mean my honorable 
colleague, Mr. SHULTZ. I wish to say also this recommendation 
does come from the managers of the soldiers’ homes, and coupled with 
that other proposition, which was unanimously voted down in this 
House, to take away every dollar of the pensions of the soldiers at 
the homes except $5 a month; and one of the managers in commu- 
nicating that recommendation to the Committee on Appropriations 
said it would “raise a howl and create a stampede from the homes.” 
This is a commendation coupled with that. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I would say- just one word in reply to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio. I almost feared that this House 
would, upon the appeal of gentlemen that there was politics in it, 
strike out the wise provision in this bill to turn over the pensions te 
the homes for the support of the soldiers. 

Mr. DAWES. What gentleman made that appeal? 
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Mr. HISCOCK. Let not the gentleman from Ohio say to me that 
the managers of the soldiers’ homes in the recommendation they 
made in favor of that proposition did an unwise or an improper act ; 
because I must reply to him that those very men that wade trec- 
ommendation the House by this very bill has continued in place, 
and that gentleman raised no voice against it. Now I call the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. DAWES. Ithink the gentleman ought to allow me one word. 
He charges me with wanting to censure those gentlemen. I haveno 
such disposition. I only quoted their official records, and I believe 
they are wrong in the policy they recommend, and I dislike the lan- 
guage in which their recommendation was made. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I insist on the call for the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The PEAKER protempore. The question is on concurrence in the 
amendment of the Senate. 

The question being taken, the Speaker pro tempore stated that the 
“noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. DEUSTER. I call for a division. è 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 46, noes 39. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I call for tellers. 

On the question of ordering tellers there were ayes 18. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not a sufficient number. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Count the other side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There can be no necessity for count- 
ing the other side when one-fifth of a quorum is required and one- 
fifth have not risen in their places. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Then I want to ascertain whether there is a 
quorum in the House. A quorum did not vote on the question of 
concurrence, 

Mr. KENNA. The gentleman did not make that point in time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ayes have it, and the amend- 
ment is concurred in. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Unless the Chair intends to decide so quickly 
as to rob me of the right I have under the rule, I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. KENNA. On which side did the gentleman vote? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. There being no record the gentleman has not 
the right to ask on which side I voted. 

Mr. KENNA. I asked the question on which side he voted to 
ascertain whether he made the motion to reconsider in the manner 
prescribed by the rules. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. The gentleman from West Virginia speaks of 
what he does not and cannot know anything about, for there was 
no record of the vote. 

Mr. KENNA. I think I had a right to ask if the gentleman voted 
with the prevailing side. 

Mr. BLACKBU The gentleman has no right to ask that ques- 
tion. I move to reconsider the vote by which the amendment was 
concurred in. 

Mr. DEUSTER. 
table. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let me say just one word. I understand there 
is one gentleman on this side of the House, the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. SnuLrz, ] who is affected by this matter, and one gentleman 


I move to lay the motion to revonsider on the 


on the other side, the gentleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. DEUSTER, ] 
who is affected by it. It is an even thing. : 
Mr. McCOOK. I think it was scarcely fair for the gentleman from 


New York, my colleague, to make that remark, as there are many 
who are not influenced by any such considerations in voting upon 
this question. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I withdraw the remark. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I withdraw the motion to reconsider. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secreta- 
ries, informed the House that the President had approved and signed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. No. 327) for the relief of John W. Humphrey; 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 274) to continue the provisions of the 
joint resolution entitled“ Joint resolution to provide temporarily 
for the expenditures of the Government ;” 

Joint resolution (H. R. No, 270) for the relief of Sarah J. S. Garnet, 
widow of Harry H. Garnet, late minister to Liberia; 

An act (H. R. No. 4443) to amend sections 3 and 4 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1879, to fix the pay of letter-carriers, and for other pur- 


poses ; 
An act (H. R. No. 6722) to regulate the carriage of passengers by 


Sea; 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 220) to furnish the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD to each State and Territorial library; 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 269) providing for additional copies of 
the Revised Statutes for the use of the Interior Department ; 

An act (H. R. No. 6677) to regulate immigration; e. 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 122) requiring the Public Printer to 

ublish certain decisions of the First Comptroller of the Treasury 

epartment ; 

An act (H. R. No, 209) to authorize the President of the United 
States to call an international conference to fix on and recommend 
for universal adoption a common prime meridian to be used in the 
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zeckoning of longitude and in the regulation of time throughout 
the world; 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 178) authorizing and requiring the 
Secretary of War to deliver to the One Hundred and Eighth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry Association the blue regimental flag which be- 
longed r 18 regiment and which is now in the custody of the Sec- 
re of War; 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 280) authorizing the Secre of War 
to loan tents to the Washington Light Infantry Corps; an 

An act (H. R. No. 4460) to authorize the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a suitable building for the United States district court, 

ffice, and other Government offices at the city of Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The House resumed the consideration of the Senate amendments 
to the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

Amendment number 136 was to insert under the head of “ Missis- 
sippi River commission,” after the words “for salaries,” the words 
“at the rate of $5,000 each for three civilian members.” 

Mr. HISCOCK. The Committee on Appropriations recommend 
non-concurrence in that amendment, 

Mr. THOMAS. I move to concur in the amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does the amendment increase the present rate 
of compensation ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. My understanding is that it increases it from 
$3,000 to $5,000, and I think it had better be left to the committee 
of conference. 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to say, in behalf of my motion to concur 
in the Senate amendment just read, that the engineers who compose 
this Mississippi River commission comprise the best talent of this 
country, and are giving their whole time to this great work. Con- 
sidering the immense amount of money which has been placed in 
their hands to be expended for the improvement of the Mississippi 
River, the compensation of $5,000 a year is low enough, as any in- 
telligent man who will think of the subject for a moment must con- 
clude. Heretofore their compensation has been either $3,000 or $3,500 
a year, I am not certain which, From all over the Mississippi Valley 
word has come to me, in my capacity as chairman of the committee 
for the improvement of the Mississippi River, that the compensation 
allowed to the members of this commission was insufficient; that 
they ought certainly to be paid a reasonable salary. And as I said 
before, no one can say that $5,000 a year for each of these able en- 
gineers is too much or exorbitant. 

I hope, therefore, that the House will concurin this amendment of 
the Senate, and give these men engaged in this great work a proper 
and legitimate com tion. 

Mr. HISCOCK. f call for the previous question on the amend- 
ment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment,of the Senate was not concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 137, 138, and 139 were not concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 140 was to strike out ‘‘$200,000” and insert 
*€ $150,000” in the ph “ for navy-yards and stations,” 

Mr. HISCOCK. The Committee on Appropriations recommend 
non-concurrence in that amendment, 

Mr. RANDALL. Ought not that amendment to be concurred in? 

Mr. HISCOCK. If gentlemen will look through the entire clause 
they will see that the amount carried by the clause asit left the House 
is not decreased by the amendments of the Senate, but distributed 
in a different way. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That may be so, but it seems to me that the Sen- 
ate amendments leave it in a better form; it appropriates $50,000 for 
the care and preservation of such yards or stations as may be closed 
under 3 of law. As the clause stood when it left the House 
no portion of the money might be used for the simple purpose of 
taking care of the yards. 

Mr. HISCOCK. it the gentleman will look at the clause he will 
discover that the amendments of the Senate are in the line of the 
position taken by the Senate in its struggle with the House over the 
naval appropriation bill. As the clause left the House it appropri- 
ated $200,000 for navy-yards and stations; “ $50,000 of which may be 
used in the care and preservation of such yards or stations as the Sec- 
retary of the Navy may deem expedient to close.” The amendments 
of the Senate simply change the clause as it left the House by di- 
recting that $50,000 ‘‘ shall be used only in the care and preservation 
of Sak yards or stations as may be closed under authority of law.“ 
That is all the change made by the Senate amendments. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I shall not insist upon any vote; but it seems to 
me that taking the three amendments of the Senate together they 
are perfectly in harmony with the principles of this bill as it left the 
House, 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will not press the matter. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hiscocx] this question: If the y. are to be closed, is 
not $150,000 sufficient for taking care of those which are closed and 
for expenditures in the yards not closed ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. The only change which the Senate amendments 
make in this provision of the House bill is to appropriate $150,000 
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for navy-yards and stations, and then to appropriate $50,000 in addi- 
tion for the care and preservation of such yards as may be closed 
under authority of law. The House bill appropriated $200,000 and 
directed that $50,000 of that sum should be used for that p 

Mr. HOLMAN. I esport the gentleman will finally yield to the 
Senate, for their amendments are perfectly in harmony with this 
bi 


ill. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think the amendments had better be non-con- 
curred in. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think the gentleman from New York is mis- 
taken in re to the effect of the Senate amendments. pease ee 
to the provision in the House bill the Secretary of the Navy migh 
close any of the navy-yards; according to the Senate amendments 
no navy-yard can be closed except by authority of law. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If the gentleman had listened attentively to me 
he would have understood me to state that the difference between 
the provision in the House bill and the Senate amendments, up to 
the one hundred and forty-second amendment—— 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, the one hundred and forty-second amend- 
ment is a part of the amendments of the Senate to this clause. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Oh, no. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The whole aragraph must be taken together. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is perfectly clear that the one hundred and 
fortieth and one hundred and forty-first amendments make just this 
change in the House provision: the provision as it left the House 
appropriated $200,000 for the care of navy-yards and stations, and 

en provided that $50,000 of that sum might be taken for the pur- 

of caring for such yards as might be closed. The Senate 
amendments provide for appropriating $150,000 for navy-yards and 
stations, and $50,000 in addition to that sum for the pe of tak- 
ing care of such yards and stations as may be closed. There is no 
difference except a change of phraseology. 

Mr. RAN DALL. There is no difference in the amount either way. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Nor in the intent or purpose. 

Mr. RANDALL. But if all the yards except three are to be closed 
a less sum than $200,000 might be enough. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 141 to 144, inclusive, were read and non- 
concurred in. 

The one hundred and forty-fifth amendment was read, as follows: 


Insert as a new paragraph the following : 

For esi and completing a coaling-dock and naval storehouse at Port 
Royal Harbor, South Carolina, $30,000, the site for said OEE gays and naval 
storehouse to be located by a board of naval officers appointed by the Secretary 
of the Navy for that purpose. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to non-concur. 


Mr. SMALLS. I move concurrence in this amendment. It is in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Navy Department in 
this and preceding Congresses. Port Royal is a point at which a 
coaling station is very much needed, and the establishment of such 
a station there will be a matter of economy as well as convenience 
to the Government, as its vessels can frequently receive valuable 
assistance there and great loss be avoided. I hope the Honse will 
concur, 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 146 to 149, inclusive, were read and non- 
concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 150 was read, as follows. 

Insert as a new ph the following: 

“For ring bridge over College Creek, on the Government farm at Aunapo- 
lis, Maryland, to be expended under the supervision of the Superintendent of the 
Naval Academy, $3,000." 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to non-concur. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I move that the House concur in this amend- 
ment for the simple reason that we have this session passed a law 
transferring this bridge to the county authorities, with a proviso 
that the United States, before the transfer, shall put the bridge in 

order. The sum named in this appropriation is the amount 
which the Superintendent of the Naval Academy and the Secretary 
of the Navy have determined would be sufficient for the purpose. 
In order to carry out the law already passed, I move that the amend- 
ment be concurred in. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 151 and 152 were read and non-concurred in. 

Amendment 153 was read, as follows: 

Insert as a new paragraph the following: 

Jo defray the expenses of removing and transporting to the United States from 
their present place of burial the remains of Lieutenant-Commander George W. 
De Long, United States Navy, and his companions, eleven in all, and for their 
proper burial within the United States, $25.000, or so much thereof as may be ne- 
cessary, to be expended under direction of the Secretary of the Navy.” 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to non-concur. 

Mr. McCOOK. I move to concur. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 154 and 155 were read and non-concurred 
in. 
Amendment numbered 156 was read and concurred in. 
Amendments numbered 157 to 162, inclusive, were read and non- 
concurred in. ; 

Amendments numbered 163 to 165, inclusive, were read and con- 
curred in. 


Amendment numbered 166 was read and non-concurred in. 
Amendment numbered 167 was read and concurred in. 
Amendment numbered 168 was read, as follows: 

Insert as a new arh 2 the following: 

“The of Interior shall investi and to Congress what in 
his opinion wo be an equitable settlement of all ters of dispute between 
the tern band of Cherokee Indians (including all the Cherokees residing east 
of the Mississippi River) and the Cherokee tribe or nation west ; also all matters 
of dispute between other bands or parts of the Cherokee Nation; also all matters 
between any of said bands, or parts thereof and the United States from 
or growing out of treaty stipulations or the laws of Congress relating thereto; 
and what sum or sums of money, if any, should in his opinion be paid under such 
settlement; and the sum of $2,500 is hereby N for such investigation.” 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that this amendment be concurred in. 

Mr. HOLMAN. hope it will not beconcurredin. It seems tome 
this is a matter in which there is no reason for the Government to 
interfere. This is a controversy between a portion of the Cherokee 
Indians residing in the Indian Territory and a portion residing in 
North Carolina. I think the question ought to be left just where it is. 

The amendment was concurred in, there being ayes 43, noes 14. 

Amendment numbered 169 was read, as follows: 

Insert as a new paragraph the following: 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may be n to expenses of 
the delegates reprusenting the eastern band of Cherokee Tndlans while in the city 
of Washington, duimg the months of May, June, cnd July, 1882, including travel- 
ing expenses in coming to and returning home from said city, $600, to be paid out 
of any funds belonging to said tribe." 


Mr. HISCOCK. I move non-concurrence, 


Mr. ATKINS. Should not this amendment be concurred in? 
Mr. HISCOCK. I think there is a mistake. We should not con- 


eur. 

ae VANCE. The amendment should be concurred in, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Lhope the question will go to the conference com- 
mittee. The Committee on Appropriations this morning agreed to- 
recommend concurrence; but on looking at the matter since, I prefer 
it should go to the conference committee. 

Mr. ATKINS. Why does the gentleman prefer it? 

Mr, RYAN. Iwill state one reason why it should go to the con- 
ference committee. Iam advised that the amendinent as printed 
here does not correctly represent the action of the Senate. There is a 
mistake. The question ought to go to the committee of conference. 

Mr. VANCE. I think the gentleman is probably correct. ‘The 
amount ought not to be charged to the Eastern or North Carolina 
Cherokees, because if so charged it would be taken out of the school 
fund. The Spproprimion ought to be made without being charged 
to the school fund of the North Carolina Cherokees. 

Mr. RYAN. There will be no difficulty about fixing it in the con- 
ference committee. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to suggest that if this should be amended 
in conference to take the money out of the public Treasury it would 
be a complete violation of the rules governing committees of confer- 
ence, 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Mr. ROBESON, I ask unanimous consent that the order of the 
House providing for a recess to-day and an evening session be dis- 

used with. If this be not done the hour for the recess may arrive 

efore the consideration of these amendments is finished. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection the order 
requested by the gentleman from New Jersey will be made. 

here was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Amendments numbered 170, 171, 172, and 173 were read and non- 
concurred in, 

One hundred and seventy-fourth amendment: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay the amount found due R. H. Tay- 
lor, June 9, 1869, for herding cattle, the sum DES $331.97, appropriated by the act of 
July 15, 1870, is hereby reappropriated and made available for this purpose. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that amendment be non-concurred in. 

Mr. REAGAN. I hope not, as it is a matter which has been ascer- 
tained and adjusted at the Department. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If the gentleman from Texas knows it is all right 
I shall not object to concurrence, 

Mr. REAG It is all right. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let me ask the gentleman from Texas whether it 
is an audited claim? 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not know whether in the technical sense itis 
an audited claim, but I do know that it is a claim which is ascer- 
tained and meets with the approval of the Department. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think, under the circumstances, it is better to 
non-concur, and let it go to a committee of conference. 

Mr. REAGAN, It is all right, and ought to be concurred in. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If the gentleman knows it is all right, then I do- 
not object. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Amendment numbered 175 was read and concurred in, and amend- 
ment 176 non-concurred in. 

One hundred and seventy-seventh amendment: 


11 755 re 8 “ geological map, strike out the words of the national do- 
main; so è 

For the United States Geological Survey: For the Geological Survey, and the 
classification of the public lands, and examination of the geological structure, min- 
eral resources, and products of the national domain, and to continue the preparation 
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of nited States, to be expended under the direction of the 
Ter D O DS 800 and the of the Interior is hereby 
directed to o the force for which this ap riation is to be expended, an 
to fix the ies and compensation to be the members thereof, and to 
make his estimate for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1883, in detail, in refer- 
fro grades, and speelfying the branches at werk in which it should be employed 
ive 8| 
and the amount to be — on each branch.” 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move the House non-concurin that amendment. 

Mr. KENNA. I move the House concur. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will take the floor for an hour for the purpose 
of distributing the time. 

Mr. KENNA. The whole matter was discussed before, and we do 
not want to discuss it any further unless gentlemen who are opposed 
to concurrence desire to do so. 

Mr. ROBESON. The whole matter was not discussed. This pro- 
vision of the Senate changes den eee of the House materially. 
The provision of the House confined the geological map to the na- 
tional domain, while the Senate, by striking out the words “of the 
national domain,” throws open the whole boundless continent to it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Let the amendment be reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tem The amendment of the Senate is to 
strike out the words “of the national domain” in the paragraph as 
it went from the House. 

Mr. KENNA. I wish to correct the 5 from New Jersey. 
By concurrence in the amendment of the Senate we leave it as it 
was offered originally in the House. But, sir, the whole matter has 
been discussed and every member thoroughly understands it. [Cries 
of “Vote 1 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to call the attention of the House to one 
single point before the vote istaken. The amendment of the Senate 
proposes to strike ont the words ‘‘of the national domain.” The 
clause itself to which the amendment is proposed is to continue the 
appropriation for a geological map of the United States to be ex- 

nded under the direction ef the Secretary of the Interior, &c. 
The question here is whether this amendment authorizes the survey 
in the States of private property. I ask for order as well as for the 
attention of the House on this point. The question is whether the 
amendment of the Senate authorizes the survey of territory which 
does not belong to the United States simply because it provides for 
the making of a map of the United States. 

I understand, Mr. Speaker, from the highest authority, that the 
construction will not be put on this clause that it authorizes the sur- 
vey of land outside of the Government domain, and that under the 
appropriation here made for this geological map maps made by the 
States will be utilized. The legal construction put npon it will be, 
as I have said, that it does not authorize the survey of private prop- 
erty in the States. Therefore, if I am right in this, and the House 
desires to authorize the compilation of maps depending on geological 
surveys other than of the national domain, it will concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment; if it does not desire survey of private property, it 
will non-concur, 

Mr. KENNA. Idesire to say in answer to the gentleman from New 
York that I think the friends of this measure know what they in- 
tended it to mean and what it does mean, and that is all I have to sa; 
about it further than I hope they will support it. [Cries of Vote!“ 
“ Vote ! * 

The SPEAKER pro tempore put the question to the Honse, and 
declared the ayes had it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I demand a division. 

The House divided. 

Mr. HISCOCK. No further count is demanded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No further count being demanded, 
the amendment is concurred in. 

One hundred and seventy-eighth amendment: 

nd no ,000 of the amount appropriated in this h may be 
applica 5 of the Secretary. Of the Interior 8 of 
statistics in relation to mines aud mining, and in making chemical ses of iron, 
coal, and oil. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move non-concurrence. 

Mr. BAYNE and Mr. KENNA moved to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CANNON. I should like to be recognized for a minute or two 
on that proposition. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Very well; I will take the floor and yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois, 8 g 

KENNA. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 1 inquiry. I 
do not suppose when a gentleman rises and moves concurrence in an 
amendment he can be taken off the floor by any other gentleman 
without his consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not understand the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] who moved concurrence to 
claim the floor. . 

Mr. BAYNE. Of course, if there is to be no discussion of the ques- 
tion I do not care to proceed; but if there isto be, I want to be heard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair cannot make any agree- 


ment with the gentleman in that respect. 

Mr. BAYNE. Of course not, but I can be heard after the gentleman 
from Illinois has finished. 

Mr. CANNON. I only want to say a word in reference to this mat- 
ter. Iam for this geological survey; have been for it all along; was 
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forit when it wasconsidered in the House before, and voted with the 
gentleman from West Virginia on the motion to concur in the Senate 
amendment striking out the words“ public domain.” But I am not 
in sympathy with the motion to concur in this amendment, and I can 
give in a moment the reason for my opposition to it. This amend- 
ment reads as follows: 

78) And not to exceed $20,000 of the amount appropriated in ragra 
De plied under the — of the oF the Interior tot e iaol enin 
5 cs in relation to mines and mining, and in making chemical analyses of iron, 
coal, and oil. 

Now, then, there is a provision in the legislative bill, and has been 
for two years past, enabling the Director of the Mint to get up mines 
and mining statistics, and he has his whole force organized, has pub- 
lished two very valuable volumes of statistics, and it is totally and 
wholly useless to duplicate the work under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Therefore, as we are doing the work well 
now under the direction of the Mint Burean, and as it is being satis- 
factorily done, I think we ought to leave it as it is and non-concur 
in this amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. BAYNE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYNE. Is the Director of the Mint pursuing an investiga- 
tion of the mining operations of coal and iron and oil and such in- 
dustries as that, or is his investigation simply confined to the pro- 
duction of the precious metals, gold and silver? 

Mr. CANNON. He gathers his statistics, if the gentleman is fa- 
miliar with the 175 touching the mines and mining only; but 
he is broadening his work from year to year, and I think we had 
better leave it as it is and allow him to go on in the manner which 
has been pursued heretofore. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I think this is a very important pro- 
vision, and if the Director of the Mint is making these investiga- 
tions it is perfectly plain that his investigations relate only to the 
mining of gold and silver and ibly copper, although I do not 
think that falls within the purview of an investigation made by him 
under the authority of law. The immensity of the coal and iron 
interests of this country are not sufficiently considered in that di- 
rection; and so far as they are concerned are more valuabie than 
any other mining operations, and so far transcend in importance gold 


and silver that no comparison is to be made. But when a duty of this 


sort is imposed upon somebody, it anges to be upon somebody whose 
investigations lead logically in that direction; and, as I understand 
it, the investigations of the Mint Department do not extend there. 
These relate entirely to the geological survey. These are elements 
of geology 5 they form part of the system of geological investigation, 
and have nothing whatever to do with the investigations made by 
the Director of the Mint. 

It was a strange thing when such investigations were placed in 
the hands of the Director of the Mint at all because they are not 
cognate to his official duties and have no pertinency whatever to his 
functions, while it is perfectly cognate and within the purview of 
geological investigation. They should be investigated and the sta- 
tistics properly prepared at once, Iregret, Mr. Speaker, to see a gen- 
tleman of the wide experience, ability, and information of my friend 
from Illinois planting himself upon a position so illogical as that 
which he assumes with reference to this important subject. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me call the attention of the gentleman to a fact 
right here in the line of hisown remark. The proposition which this 
amendment presents is the procuring of statistics in relation to mines 
and mining; but it 5 8 further and provides for making chemical 
analyses of iron, coal, and oil. I have no objection to that part of 
it; but what I object to is the statistics of mines and mining, and 
we want to non-concur in that part of the amendment certainly, 
or non-concur in the whole amendment with an amendment striking 
out that portion with reference to mines and mining. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to insert after the word“ mining,” in line 
2121, the words other than gold and silver,” which I think will 
meet the objection of my friend from Illinois, and also meet the ob- 
ject that the Senate had in view. Now the investigation and com- 
posson of statistics in relation to gold and silver is already covered 

y the Treasury Department; therefore I move to concur in this 
amendment with the amendment which I have suggested. 

Mr. BAYNE. But we do not want the operations confined to gold 
and silver. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No; and I propose to except them. Ifmyamend- 
ment is adopted the amendment of the Senate will read as follows: 

To the procuring of statistics in relation to mines and pining, other than gold 
and silver, and in making chemical analyses of iron, coal, and oil. 

Mr. BAYNE. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right. 

Mr. WILSON. Why strike out gold and silver? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Because that is already provided for under the 
Treasury Department, and I do not want to double it up. 

Mr. BAYNE. So far as Iam concerned I am willing to accept that 
amendment. 

Mr. HASKELL. Before the question is taken I desire to say a 
word. The gentleman from IIlinois understands perfectly well that 
silver, as it is in the mine, is mixed with other metals, and to under- 
take to make a report simply excluding from the list of mines gold 
and sflver does not cover the ground at all. 
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If this matter has to be adjusted it had better be all adjusted in 


the committee of conference. The House certainly does not want 
to exclude from investigation merely gold and silver, because when 
you exclude them you exclude the investigation of any other metal 
that wight be mined when mining gold and silver. 

Mr. ATKINS. The whole thing is left to the conference. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to say I also am opposed to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] with regard to 
excluding gold and silver. If you are now collecting statistics 
through the Mint or the Treasury Department it certainly will do 
no harm to collect the statistics from the broader stand-point of the 
resources of the national domain. I understand that the Director 
of the Mint has in view the specific yield of the precious metals as 
bearing on the question of supply. Now this, as I take it, is in- 
tended to look at the matter from a different and still broader stand- 
paos that it is an investigation not simply as to that which has 

n produced, but that it is a survey with statistics with reference 
to that which may be produced. For that reason it seems to me it 
would be a good deal better to let the whole qnestion stand as it is 
now. 

There is just one other remark I want to make about that. When 
the Appropriations Committee sea aS in this bill they recommended, 
I think, $120,000 for this geological survey. That amount was in- 
creased by the House to $220,000. There was an increase of $100,000 
put upon the bill. Now, the purport of the whole thing is to create 
a geological survey. When you come to analyze it you will find 
there is wrapped about the idea of geology a vast amount of awe 
and reverence for what is supposed to be the immense value of that 
science. Gentlemen are disposed to vote for the survey on that 
ground, that geology is one of your high sciences, and that when 
you can get a geological survey of the domain of the country or of 
the States that then you have obtained some very important advan- 
tage in the interest of industrial development. 
ow I wish to express the opinion there is just as much nonsense 
talked respecting the practical value of this science of geology as there 
is about any one thing I know of. You propose to 1 220,000 
for high science when you will not make provision for obtaining 
practical information, information that may be of practical value 
with reference to your mineral resources. For my own part I would 
a good deal rather that there should come at least one of wheat 
out of this ene than to have only slosh, for slosh it is when y 
come down to the practical value of this geological survey in fur- 
nishing you the data which will be of value to your miner, to your 
prospector, to your homesteader, to the men that settle up your 
country. 

You will find, gentlemen, that this survey looks to your practical 
man for its information, I risk the statement that any report from 
this commission as to Leadville, for instance, is based r the knowl- 
edge which your practical men have already obtained. 

2 HISCOCK. It is very necessary to get this bill through, and 
I must call for a vote. 

Mr, ANDERSON. That is all I want to say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
Senate amendment with the amendment which has been read. 

The question being taken, it was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. BAYNE moved to reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
amendment was concurred in with an amendment; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion Was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNA. I desire to move to reconsider the vote by which 
amendment 177 was concurred in; and I also move that the motion 
to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was to. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Isuggest that as it is of importance to get through 
with the bill as quickly as possible the remaining amendments be 
not read, but merely indicated by numbers, unless some gentleman 
calls for the reading. 

There was no objection. ` 

Amendments 179 and 180 were non-concurred in. 

Amendment 181 was concurred in. 

Amendments 182 to 189, inclusive, were non-concurred in. 

Amendments 190 and 191 were concurred in. 

Amendments 192, 193, and 194 were non-concurred in. 

Amendment 195 was concurred in. 

Amendments 196, 197, and 198 were non-concurred in. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I must object to this method of merely having the 
numbers indicated, without the Clerk reading the amendments. I 
call for the reading of the amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the amendments. 

Amendment 199 was read and non-concurred in. 

Amendment 200 was read and concurred in. 

Amendments 201 and 202 were read and non-concurred in. 

Amendment 203, to the paragraph appropriating for the public 
printing and binding, was read, as follows: 


In line 2444, strike out 2,400, 000 and insert 2.377, 650. 


Mr. HISCOCK. The committee recommend non-concurrence. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Why should we not concur in that amendment ? 
Mr. HISCOCK. I will say to the gentleman from Indiana there 
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has been a readjustment by the Senate in this clause of the sums that 
can be expended for the benefit of the different bureaus and depart- 
ments. It is n for us, in order to have a proper understanding 
of what should be done, to let the whole subject go to the committee 
of conference. And I will say further in that connection that the 
Senate has reduced the gate amount which the House appro- 
priated for the Printing Bureau, and has also sent over to the House 
to-day an amendment to a joint resolution to opaa the Agricultural 
Reports, an amendment appropriating $219,000. We have non-con- 
curred in that, at the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
SPRINGER, ] in order that the whole subject might be . 1 
therefore su to the gentleman from Indiana that we better 
non-concur in all these amendments, and let them go to the confer- 
ence along with the conference upon the joint resolution that I have 
referred to. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 204 to 209 were non-coneurred in. 

Amendment No. 210 was read, as follows: 

That the Secretary of the is hereby authorized and directed to pay to 
John J. Key the sum of $10,000, to W. à. M. Davis the sum of $10.000. for 
their services, respectively, as Grepen $e at law, employed by the United States 

ttorne ohn Young, 


ohn J. Key and W. G. M. Davis, 


the Treasury of the United States known as proceeds of captured and abando; 
property, under the act of Congress entitled An act to provide for the collection 
ofa oned | property, and for the prosecution of frauds in insurrectionary dis- 
tricts within the United States,” approved March 12, 1863, (Statutes at Large, vol- 
ume 12, page 820.) 

Mr. HISCOCK. The Committee on Appropriations recommend 
non-concurrence in that amendment. 

Mr. ROBESON. I wish to say that this is a private claim taken 
off the Calendar, and I hope that the House and our committee of 
conference will see to it that this claim is not allowed any more than 
others. It is simply a claim in which two lawyers are interested, 
and they ought not to stand any better than the t body of the 
people who do not happen to belong to that profession. It is a claim 
wei the House can properly consider at the right time, but not 

ere. 

The amendment was non-coneurred in. 

The amendments numbered 211 to 219 were non-concurred in, and 
amendment No. 220 was concurred in. 

Mr. HISCOCK. All the amendments on pages 110, 111, 112, and 
to and 5 line 2770, on page 213, are in reference mainly to 
the employés of the Senate, and I move non-concurrence in them all. 

Mr. McCOOK. There are two very important amendments there 
in relation to the purchase of the Franklin papers and the Rocham- 
beau papers, which I hope the gentleman will move to concar in. 

Amendments numbered 221 and 222 were non-coneurred in. 

Amendment No. 223 was read, as follows: 

To enable the tries Secretary of the Senate to pay the employés of the Senate 
(including the Capito! — receiving an annual 3 who were em- 
ployed on the th day of , 1881, or on the 29th day of October, 1881, a sum equal 
to one month's pay, at the 3 annum they were receiving at the dates herein 
s; ied; and that a sum equal to one month's pay shall be allowed and paid to 

e session employés of the Senate who shall be so employed at the adjournment 
of the present session. 5 

Mr. HISCOCK. The Committee on Appropriations recommend 
non-concurrence in that amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think we should concur in that amendment. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have no doubt that it will be concurred in. It 
is a matter that doubtless will be left to the Senate; but it is entirely 
proper that we should understand the basis upon which, they make 
their calculations. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the conference committee does concur in that 
amendment it will present a very extraordinary case. There was 
a pretense that the thirty-odd thousand dollarsappropriated for the 
employés of the House was intended for the purpose of equalizing 
the pay of employés of the House with those of the Senate, and now 
it is proposed, if I understand the gentleman from New York—— 

Mr. HISCOCK. If I may interrupt the gentleman, I will say to 
him that I was speaking in reference to amendment No. 222, in rela- 
tion to the sister of the late Senator Burnside. So far as amendment 
No. 223 is concerned, I am entirely opposed to concurring in it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I thought the remark of the gentleman was ad- 
dressed to that amendment, as it is the one now pending. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to non-concur in that amendment. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I move to concur in the amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I made that motion some time ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is entirely correct, but in the 
confusion the Chair failed to remember who submitted the motion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On the statement of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations I will withdraw the motion to concur. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I renew it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then the question is on the motion 
of the 8 from Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT] to concur in amend- 
ment No. 223 of the Senate. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 225, 226, 227, 228, 229, and 230 were non- 
concurred in. 
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Amendment No. 231 was to insert the following: 


To enable the 3 of State to purchase the manuscript papers of Benjamin 
Franklin, and the collection of books, &c., known as the Fran collection, be- 
longing to Henry Stevens, of London, $35,000; the printed books, pamphlets, and 
newspapers, and one set of the type-writer copies of the manuscripts, to be de pos. 
e Departmen: 


ited in the Library of Congress, and the residue to be preserved in th 
of State. 


Mr. HISCOCK. The Committee on Appropriations recommend 
non-concurrence in that amendment. 

Mr. McCOOK, I am not going to antagonize the Committee on 
Appropriations, for I have had too much experience in that line. 
But I want to call the attention of the gentlemen who will be on the 
committee of conference to the importance of this amendment, as well 
as to the one immediately following, in regard to the purchase of the 

apers of the Marquis de Rochambeau. would refer them to the 
3 report on that subject, which is indorsed unanimously by the 
Joint Committee on the Library. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendment No. 232 was non-concurred in. 

Amendment No, 233 was to insert the following: 


To Jerre Haralson, the sum of $5,000, to conr te him for ex 
in his contest with Hon. G. M. Shelley, from the fourth Con 
FC an 
mileage, and for else which he would have been entitled to had he been 
admitted to his seat in that Congress. 


Mr. HISCOCK. The Committee on Appropriations recommend 
non-concurrence in that amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. I desire to call the attention of the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Hiscock] to the fact that 
two members of the Committee on Elections of the Forty-fifth 
Congress stated that the sub-committee had decided to report to the 
full committee in favor of seating Mr. Haralson. On that account 
several members of the Committee on Elections, I do not know 
how many, signed a report asking the Senate to put on this amend- 
men. It was stated by one member of the Committee on Elec- 
tions of the Forty-tifth Congress orally and by another in writing, as 
I understand the case, that the sub-committee had decided to report 
in favor of Mr. Haralson. This is paying Mr. Haralson only one- 
half the amount he would have received had the sub-committee 
reported to the full committee. 

, HISCOCK. I desire to make an lanation in reference to 
this item. If my recollection is right, and I think it is, the sub- com- 
mittee of the Committee on Elections of the Forty- Congress 
neyer reported to the full committee in reference to this Haralson 
contest, and of course the full committee never reported to the 
House. Now the question is whether this Congress will undertake 
to pay a salary to a man who might have been entitled to his seat, 
EE who I believe was entitled to his seat— 

A MEMBER, That settles it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. That is, I believe so; but who never had a seat 
upon the floor and in whose favor no report was ever made. I will 
say to my Republican friends on this side of the House that I think 
they are venturing upon very uncertain and untenable ground when 
they consent to such a proposition as this. 

Thave stated the facts in reference to the standing of Mr. Haral- 
son in the Forty-fifth Congress; I have stated my belief in reference 
to his title to a seat. Ithink I am justified in adding that the Com- 
mittee on Elections of the Forty-seventh Congress has never inves- 
tigated the question of his title. 

r. C S. On that point I desire to correct the gentleman 
by saying that a sub-committee of the Committee on Elections did 
investigate it, and did report, as I understand, to the full committee. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I would like to see the report made by a sub- 
committee of the Elections Committee of the Forty-seventh Con 
upon the question of Mr. Haralson’s title to a seat in the Forty-fifth 
Congress, reviewing the evidence after hearing counsel on both sides, 
and then passing judgment upon it. 

Mr. CALKINS. I wish to say with reference to this claim that 

rsonally I know very little of the matter, except it was stated, as 
* been said by my colleague on the committee, [Mr. MILLER, J 
that there was a favorable report in the Forty-fifth Congress by some 

of the committee in favor of Mr. Haralson. The gentleman who 
is now chairman of the Committee on Appropriations far. Hiscock } 
was then a member of the Committee on Elections, and he ought to 
know what were the facts in that Congress. I do not want to dis- 
pute with him upon that question. But I do know that this matter 
was referred to a sub-committee of the Committee on Elections at 
this session, and the committee did agree that Mr. Haralson ought 
to have this allowance for the Forty-tifth Congress, The Senate, I 
believe, is in possession of that paper now. 

I wish the fina to understand, however, that this report of the 
sub-committee and the committee was informal; but I think it bore 
the signatures of a majority of the committee. 

1 will add that when the matter was presented to the Senate I was 
asked what I thought about it. I frankly and freely said that under 
the circumstances I believed Mr. Haralson ought to have something 
to compensate him for his failure to obtain the seat to which, as the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations concedes, he was en- 
titled; and I said that I thought the amount ought to be at least 
$5,000. Isay so now. 


incurred 


onal district of | P 
salary and 
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Mr. ATKINS. If Mr. Haralson was entitled to the seat why was 
he not seated ? 

Mr. CALKINS. Because, as I understand, before the matter was 
ever reached to be determined finally Congress adjourned, as has 
been the fact in several other instances. 

Mr. ATKINS. Then he was not seated ? 

Mr. CALKINS. No, sir. 

Mr. ATKINS. Then here is a proposition to pay him his salary as 
though he had been a seated member on this floor, and a proposi- 
tion, too. 5 in the Senate. 

Mr. CALKINS. is is not a proposition to pay him his salary, 
but to pay him a sum in for all demands with reference to that 
Congress. I think it ought to be paid. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. SymMpson, one of its clerks, au- 
nounced that the Senate had agreed to reports of committees of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon bills of the 
following titles: 

A bill fs. No. 1255) to provide for the sale of a part of the reser- 
vation of the Omaha Indians in the State of Nebraska, and for other 


urposes; and 

A bill (S. No. 126) to reimburse the Creek orphan fund. 

The message further announced that the Senate had to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses upon the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 
6616) making Appio riations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1 and for other purposes; had insisted on its 
amendments to said bill numbered and 36, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives; had a; to the further conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Hou and had 
appointed as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. Haze, Mr. 
LoGan, and Mr. Davis of West Virginia. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The House resumed the consideration of the amendments of the 
Senate to the sundry civil e bill. 

Mr. HISCOCK. One word more. I may be allowed, I hope, to 
appeal to this side of the House upon this question, I believe, as I 
have stated, that we are treading upon dangerous ground when we 
seek to review the action of a preceding Congress with reference to 
its election cases. If at some time in the far future the Democracy 
should happen to have control of this House—I say in the far future 

Mr. A 8. We could go to work and take up five hundred 
cases from the beginning of the Government, and provide for payments 
of this sort in all of them. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If that should be done I do not want it to be said 
that a Republican House of Representatives set the example of re- 
viewing the action of preceding Con upon centested-election 
cases and pa; 2 — a salary to men it thought were entitled to seats. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. HIS- 
cock] to yield to me for one moment. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois, [Mr. SPRINGER, j and then two minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsy yanan paT: MILLER.] I want to balance this matter. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was a member of the Committee on Elections 
in the Forty-fifth Con during which this case arose. It was 
referred to asub-committee, which did not report to the general com- 
mittee for its action; but a repan was prepared by the sub-commit- 
tee in favor of Mr. Shelley. leave was given to Mr, Haralson at 
the first session to take evidence during the recess between the first 
and second sessions, the case was not ready for final action until late 
in the nae sibel ; and when it was not practicable to have a further 
meeting of the Committee on Elections, the report of the sub-com- 
mittee in favor of seating Mr. Shelley was taken to individual mem- 
bers of the committee—Democratic members—and signed by all of 
them, I believe. We then recommended that Mr. Haralson be allowed 
$2,500 for his expenses in the case, and that sum was voted to him 
in the sundry civil appropriation bill, approved March 3, 1879. I 
understood that he was perfectly satisfied with the result at that 


time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Before yielding to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MILLER] I will yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois, [Mr. 1 

Mr. CANNON. I wish to ask a question, and hope to have it an- 
swered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania or the gentleman from 
Indiana, and it is how the Committee on Elections of the Forty- 
seventh Congress obtained jurisdiction of an election case in the 
Forty-fifth Congress? Who then constituted that committee a com- 
mittee on claims? 

Mr. CALKINS. Will the gentleman yield for an answer? 

Mr. CANNON. I will. 

Mr. CALKINS. Idothink, asl have already reported to the House, 
that the proper place for all such matters originating in preceding 
Congresses is the Committee on Claims, That is what I believe; 
but nevertheless it has been the usage for the Committee on Elec- 
tions, when memorials have been referred to them, to take action 


and report to the House. 
Mr. CANNON. I undertake to say, Mr. Speaker, that I do not 


know of a single precedent, and if there is one it is time we should 
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go back on it, when one Congress assumed to say somebody else was 
elected to a former Congress which is dead and then to pay him his 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, as one of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Elections I signed the report asking the Senate committee 
to put on this amendment. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Why did you not recommend it to this House! 

Mr. MILLER. From the fact that the bill had gone from the 
House and was before the Senate when our committee took action on 
the matter. I did it for the reason I was informed that Mr. Harris, 
who was a member of the Committee on Elections, stated to a mem- 
ber of the sub-committee that investigated this that the sub-com- 
mittee of Elections of the Forty-fifth Congress agreed to report in 
favor of seating Mr. Haralson. £ 

Mr. DUNN. Was not Mr. Harrison Mr. Haralson’s attorney? 

Mr. MILLER. I know nothing of this except as I have stated. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Harrison was the attorney in the contest. 

Mr, MILLER. The Mr. Harris I speak of was a member of the 
Committee on Elections in the Forty-fifth 8 and I was told 
that he stated to our sub-committee that Mr, Haralson, legally and 
technically, should have had his seat. 

I was informed by Mr. THOMPSON, of pot: that Mr. Candler, of 
Georgia, also a member of the Committee on Elections of the Forty- 
difth Congress, wrote a letter to him minting substantially the same 
facts. I signed that report for the reason if that sub-committee de- 
cided Mr. Fisraiacn should be seated then he ought to receive his 
full pay. Because a former Congress did him injustice and deprived 
him of his whole salary that is no reason why this Congress should 
follow that up by doing him another injustice and refusing him any 
salary at all. 

If the facts are as I understand them, then in my judgment, in- 
stead of giving him $5,000 he ought to be pa his full salary. 
on the other hand, the facts are as stated by the gentleman from 
Illinois, [ Mr. SPRINGER, ] then this amendment should fall. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If the gentleman will give me the names of the 
sub-committee on elections, which heard ent on the question 
of the right of Mr. Haralson to a seat in the Forty- fifth Congress 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, The easiest way is to seat the 
man in this Con [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. HISCOC I ask for a vote. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Senate amendments numbered 234, 240, 245, and 247, were read, 
and concurred in. 

Amendments numbered 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 241, 242, 243, 244, and 
246 were read, and non-concurred in. 

Mr. HISCOCK moved to reconsider the various votes taken on the 
Senate amendments; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now move the House adjourn, and I desire to 
explain my reason for making that motion. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Lobject tothe gentleman debating the motion 
to adjourn. If he makes the motion to adjourn he has no right to 
debate it. [Cries of “Vote! “] 

Mr. HISCOCK. Very well; then I insist on my motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is advised by the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills that the legislative, &c., N bill will be en- 
rolled within the next ten minutes. It is importaut it should be 
received and sent to the Senate. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I insist on my motion to adjourn, and we can fili- 
buster for ten minutes or until that report has been received from 
the Committee on Enrolled Bills. I wish to carry out the agreement 
with gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. HATCH. Let me introduce a bill for reference. 

Mr. HISCOCK, I move that the House take a recess for ten min- 
utes. [Cries of “ Regular order!” ] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is better for gentlemen to 
resume their seats, and they can then understand each other. 

Mr. HATCH. Lunderstood the gentleman from New York to make 
a motion to adjourn, then to take a recess, and that he is going to 
filibuster against the introduction of any other bills. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I insist on the motion that the House take a 
recess for ten minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER, During that time we could take advantage of 
the opportunity of introducing and passing some very important bills 
ou which the Senate have made some amendments, instead of taking 
u recess. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Regular order. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the follow- 
iug titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill i R. No. 6399) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
D. Smith; 

A bill (H, R. No, 6521 granting a pension to Mrs. Adeline A. Turner; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5985) panting spout to Martha Jane Douglass; 

A bill (II. R. No. 2317) for the relief of Mary Bullard ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 219) for the relief of Elizabeth Leebrick ; 


A bill (H. R. No. 2966) 1 4 N pension to Annie W. Osborne; 

A bill G. R. No. 3601) for the relief of Martha A. Jones; 

A bill (H. R. No, 6317) granting an increase of pension to James 
Bennett; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5018) granting a pension to Elizabeth F. Rice; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3733) ting a pension to Mary E. Taylor; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2524) for the relief of Alice J. Bennit ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3717) granting a pension to Alvin Walker; and 
5 a bill (H. R. No. 6624) granting an increase of pension to Eliza F. 

orter. 


MEMBERSHIP OF COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS. 


TheSPEAKER. TheChairdesiresto call theattentionofthe House 
to the fact that the Committee on Enrolled Bills state that it is now 
very much overworked and would like assistance, The Chair sug- 
gests that he be allowed to add two members to that committee, 

Mr. RANDALL. There is no objection to that; it is the usual 
practice. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint as additional members of 
that committee Mr. LYNCH, of Mississippi, and Mr. Larnau, of 
North Carolina. 

PRINTING AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the House on 
the disa, ing votes of the two Houses on the concurrent reso- 
Intion of the Senate for printing and distributing the Agricultural 
Reports, Messrs. MCCLURE, VALENTINE, and SPRINGER. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. VAN AERNAM, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness; and 
To Mr. Surrn, of Illinois, for the remainder of the session, on 
account of sickness. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave to withdraw papers fronrthe files of 
the House was granted in the following cases: 

To Mr. Upson, papers on file in the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads in the case of S. P. Gambia; no adverse report. 

To Mr. RYAN in the case of House bill No, 464, Thirty-eighth 
Congress, for the relief of J. D. Turner and W. S. eee 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


By unanimous consent, leave to print remarks on general subjects 
was granted to Mr. Munch. [See Appendix. ] 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I now renew the motion that the House take a 
recess for ten minutes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wish to correct an error as to the time required 
for enrolling the legislative appropriation bill. I thought the bill 
would be ready in ten minutes, but find it will take at least half an 
hour if not longer to complete it, 

Mr. HISCOCK. Then 
thirty minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Why not adjourn? 

Mr. HISCOCK, I appeal to the gentleman from Pennsylvania not 
to insist upon the motion, for the reason that action will be taken 
within that time to enable us to have a conference with the Senate 
on the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. I have no objection whatever to that provided 
the gentleman will not consent to any other business. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will not. 

The SPEAKER, The de is on agreeing to the motion of the 
gentleman from New York. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 74, noes 92. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No quorum has voted. 

Pe — SPEAKER appointed Mr. ROBERTSON and Mr. Hiscock as 
ers. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 107, noes 6. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iwithdraw the point of order as to the presence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I renew the point that no quorum has voted. 
We might just as well be engaged in voting upon this subject as in 
taking the recess. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon the 
motion. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. 
the point of order. 

Mr. RANDALL. 
this time. 


move that the Honse take a recess for 


At the request of several gentlemen, I withdraw 
The recess will extend for thirty minutes from 


The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly. r 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is it understood that no other business is to be 
transacted after the recess! 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will ask further unanimous consent that the 
session after the recess shall be devoted exclusively to receiving 
communications from the Senate, and to the appointment of com- 
mittees of conference. ; 

Mr. PRESCOTT. And the introduction of bills for reference. 

Mr. DAWES and Mr. ELLIS objected. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York does not mean 
to exclude reports from the Committee on Enrolled Bills? 
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Mr. HISCOCK. Bynomeans. I will state again my proposition, 
that there shall be no business transacted except receiving m 
from the Senate; the appointment of conference committees, and 
reports from the Committee on Enrolled Bills. 

heSPEAKER. The gentleman should also include messages from 

the President. 

Mr. HISCOCK. And messages from the President. 

Mr. ELLIS. And unanimous consents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from New York ? 
There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the point of order as hav- 
ing been withdrawn with reference to the vote just taken ? 

. PRESCOTT. I withdraw it. 

So (no further count being demanded) the motion was agreed to; 
and accordingly (at five o’clock and ten minutes p. m.) the House 
took a recess for thirty minutes. 


AFTER RECESS. 
The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 5.40 p. m. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill pE R. No. 6716) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
nses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and 
or other p i to by the House of Representatives, dis- 
to the amendments of the House to other amendments of the 
Senate to said bill, asked for a committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
RRN HALE, and Mr. BECK as conferees on the part of the 
nate. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House insist on its di 
to the Senate amendments to the sundry civil appro 
also on its amendments to other amendments of the 
to the committee of conference asked by the Senate. 


The motion was aed to. 
he Chair appoints as conferees on the part of 


ent 
riation bill, and 
nate, and agree 


The SPEAKER. 
the House Mr. Hiscock of New York, Mr. BUTTERWORTH of Ohio, 
and Mr. BLACKBURN of Kentucky. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


Mr. TALBOTT, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of 
the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. No, 6244) making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
tiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was a; to; and accordingly (at five o’clock and 
fifty minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, August 5, 1882. 


The Senate met at eleven o’clock, a,m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. P. 
The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of 


esterday’s proceedings. 
7 Mr. HALE. I ask 8 consent to dispense with the fur- 
ther reading of the Journal. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PLATT. I object until I can have an opportunity to say 
something on the subject. I want to inquire of older Senators 
than myself whetherin the Senate we have ever dispensed with the 
reading of the Journal? 

Mr. INGALLS. A thousand times. 

Mr. PLATT. Then I do not make any further objection. 

Mr. HALE. It has been done for the few days on my motion. 

Mr. PLATT. I simply wanted information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There being no objection the fur- 
ther reading of the Journal will be dispensed with. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. LOGAN asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. No. 2176 granting a pension to Catharine Lani- 
gan; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee en Pensions. 

Mr. PLATT asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. No. 2177) for the relief of Redfield Duryee; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE. I submit the conference report on the naval appro- 
priation bill. 


The Acting Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 35 and 36 to the bill (H. R. No. 6616) mak- 
ing « riations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, 

or other pi — ogy tented full and free conferences have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to 


eir respective Houses as follows : 
That the House recede from its 


ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 36, and to the same. 


agree 

That the House recede from its ment to the amendment numbered 35, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the matter pro- 
to be stricken out brana amendment, amended as follows: Insert after the 
of the bill. the words during the current fiscal year,” 
13 of the bill, the words stores and" and insert 
after the word ee in line 8, page 13 of the bill, the words aud stores; 

to the same. 


and the Senate agree 
EUGENE HALE, 
JOHN A. LOGAN, 
H. G. DAVIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


J. H. KETCHAM, 
JNO. D. C. ATKINS, 
2 Managers on the part of the House. 
Mr. HALE. This agreement is in accordance with what was sug- 
yesterday in the debate. Uponthenavy-yard question a clause 

is put in that limits it to the current year; and the word “ perish- 
able” is inserted so as to apply to both property and stores, and it 
does not disturb the plant of the navy-yards. Amendment No. 36is 
the proposition that was put in by the Senate providing that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall make areport as to the Norfolk navy-yard. 

I am very glad to say that the conferees came to an agreement very 
readily and very easily, and I think it is now in a condition where 
it satisfies both Houses. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am so that I misunderstood the Senator 
g as to the number of the reduction in the line of the Navy. 

find that it is greater than was made by either House separately. 
Iam now correctly informed; but it is too late to remedy that. I 
petra regret that there is a reduction of one hundred and fif- 
teen in the line of the Navy, when the House did not agree to as 
much reduction in the first place, nor didthe Senate. The result of 
the conference is to increase the reductions, and I think increase 
them too much; but that is past now. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to ask the Senator if the reduc- 
tion is in the staff or in the line ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. In the line. The reduction in the line is greater 
than was voted by either body. 

The report was concurred in. 


TARIFF-COMMISSION TESTIMONY. 


Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee on Printing, to which was re- 
ferred a resolution for printing additional copies of the testimony 
taken before the tariff commission, have instructed me to report it 
without amendment, and recommend its passage. I ask for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted yesterday by Mr. ONY: 

Resolved, That 350 additional ns of the testimony taken before the tariff com- 
mission be printed for the use of the commission, 


Mr. ANTHONY. In the tariff-commission act it was provided that 
the testimony taken before the commission should be published from 
time to time, and the mode of distribution was directed in the act, 
but there were no copies provided for the tariff commission itself. 
The Public Printer, who is a very law-abiding man, thought that he 
would not be authorized to make that distribution without this 
action. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LABORERS ON FOX RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. CONGER. I am instructed by the Committee on Commerce 
to report favorably the bill (H. R. No. 3489) for the relief of certain 
laborers employed upon Government works; and I ask for its present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for informa- 
tion, 

The Acting Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. CONGER. The object of the bill is to pay the workmen em- 
ployed under the contract on public works on the Fox River by dis- 
tributing the 10 per cent. withheld from the contractor under the 
law until the completion of the work to those who performed the 
labor upon this river. The 10percent. withheld from the contractor 
until the completion of the work 8 by law, under the regula- 
tions, amounts to about $7,000. The contractor of the werk after 
employing the men for some time failed iu his contract, broke down 
entirely, and left the workmen unpaid to a large extent. 

Mr. INGALLS. How much is due the laborers? What is the 
amount in the a gate ? 

Mr. CONGER. As I understand, it is somewhere near the amount 
of the 10 per cent. The bill provides that that reserve of 10 per cent., 
which would be due from the Government to the contractorif the Gov- 
ernment work had gone on and been completed, may be paid by the 

ineer Department or by the Secretary of War, u 1 pees 
to the laborers for their w: and that no more shall be paid than 
the amount reserved by the Government in any event. 
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Mr. DAWES. Have the workmen shown that they are entitled 
to the 10 = cent. 


Mr. CON GER. They were entitled to the 10 per cent. withheld at 
the time. They have done the work and earned it. 

Mr. DAWES. They could not be entitled to the 10 per cent. oth- 
erwise, if the contractors had paid their hands. 

Mr. CONGER. They have done the work that would entitle them 
to the 10 per cent, The bill provides that that balance which would 
have been due the contractor if the work had been performed and 
which has been earned, the 10 per cent. withheld, shall be paid to 
these laborers, if there is enough to Pay them, and if there is not 
enough, then to pay them pro rata. There is a full report and ex- 
amination of the case. They are, as I understand, laboring-men who 
worked on this canal and on the improvement of the Fox River, and 
there is somewhere about $7,000, perhaps more than that, which has 
been due these men for three or four years. The contractors have 
gone into bankruptcy. 

I do not know anybody who is more entitled to the pay that these 
men earned themselves than these laborers. It is in that view that 
the committee recommend that this money should be paid to those 
who earned it, unless it shall appear that the assignees in bankruptcy 
or somebody else have a legal right which would make it improper; 
but the bill provides for that. 

Mr. COC LL. I wish to ascertain from the Senator if I un- 
derstand the bill. It is an old bill. My recollection is that it has 
been here for years in Con The contractors made a contract 
with the Government for the construction of certain public works. 
The Government reserved 10 percent. upon the amount of their con- 
tract, the price of the work performed, retaining that ont of the pay- 
ments that were made from time to time. The contractors then 
became insolvent, and it was alleged that they were owing these 
workmen. The Government retained that amount, and it retained 
it not for the benefit of the laborers, but for its own protection in 
the completion ofthe work. The Government had to relet the work 
and have it completed by other contractors, and in the reletting of 
that work, the ye eres of it cost the Government more in addition 
to the amount of the 10 per cent, retained on the prior contract. 

The fact, as I understand it, is that the Government retained the 
10 per cent. for its own protection to enable it to get the work com- 

leted at the contract price, and that amount was more than ex- 
fausted in the excessive price that had to be paid for the comple- 
tion of the work after the failure of the contractor. We set the 

recedent here that in every contract the Government makes where 
it reserves 10 per cent. to indemnify itself, if the contractor fail, we 
are to pay that over to the laborers. Why, then, should the Goy- 
ernment retain it at all? The Government never assumes any 
responsibility to the laborers under the contractors. 

It is a very dangerous precedent, an 5 dangerous one. 
If you do it in this case you have got to go back and do it in all 
other cases. You do not know how many contractors have failed 
owing their laborers. It makes the Government an insurer of the 
wages of all laborers under Government contractors. 

r. CONGER. These laborers earned by their labor whatever the 
contractors earned. The Government has a right to keep that for 
the forfeiture of the contract unquestionably. I do not know 
whether the Government relet the contract more favorably for the 
Government or less favorably. I did not think this question entered 
into that. Of course the Government has the right to keep tts 
money and keep it in the Treasury to make anything it may 
see fit, or else we should not need to come to Congress for a law on 
the subject. 

It seemed to me that, as a matter of equity, the men whose hard 
labor earned this 10 per cent., which was not paid and who are un- 
paid through the bankruptcy and failure of their contractors, had 
a right to come and ask for that money, the result of their labor and 
their earnings. But if Congress thinks it is better that the Govern- 
ment should retain it, that is the other side of the question. It 
appeared to me that it would be better for the Government to pay 

ese poor men this balance that . rather than to keep it 
That is m 
ently, they will vote accordingly. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I quite agree with the Senator from Michigan. 
Although legally the case may be as the Senator from Missouri has 
represented it, if these poor people have no technical, legal claim 
upon the Government it seems to me that the 10 per cent. reserved 
could not be better applied than to pay them their wages. 

Mr. SAWYER. That is the state of the case exactly. The Gov- 
ernment has the money and it is just that these men should have the 
amount of money that they earned. It is in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. If any individual in my State had let a contract and the 
contractor failed, and his employer had money in his hands and re- 
fused to pay that over to the laborers, do you suppose he would 
stand well in that community? Not at all. We do not ask the Gov- 
ernment to pay anything the laborers have not already earned. So 
far as I am concerned, whether the Government afterward relet the 
contract for more or less would make no difference. It got the work 
done and retained this money, and there is no reason, in my judg- 
ment, why these laborers should not have what they earned. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let me put a question to the Senator. The 
Senator is a practical business man. Suppose I take acontract from 


in the Treasw view. other gentlemen think differ- 


the Senator to construct a building. We enter into a written con- 
tract. He agrees to pay me $100,000 for the completion of a certain 
building. Iam to furnish all the materials and the labor, and in 
order to indemnify himself he is to reserve 10 per cent. upon the- 
amount of the payments, the payments to be made as the work pro- 
gresses. I goon and expend $30,000; I do $30,000 worth of work 
upon that building; I have employed Tom, Dick, and Harry to do 
the work. Lhave been paid $27,000 and the Senator has in his hands. 
$3,000. I fail, owing my day laborers and the men who have fur- 
nished material, and so on, a t deal more than the $3,000. The- 
Senator has not gat his building completed and he has to hire some 
one else to complete it. He hires another party to continue the work 
and it costs the Senator $80,000 to complete it. He has already paid 
out $27,000. Now, I ask the Senator if he as an individual would 
take that $3,000 and pay it over to my day laborers? 

Mr. SAWYER. Most certainly I would, sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. When you have lost $7,000 by my failure to com- 
plete the work? 

Mr. SAWYER. I have done that same thing hundreds of times. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator is a remarkable man. 

Mr. SAWYER. I would most certainly pay over what had been 
earned by the workmen; and no man in our country, if it was any- 
body else but the Government, could avoid paying the laborers. He 
would have to pay them in full; there would bea lien upon the work. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We are not talking about liens now. That is 
not the question. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. My colleague will allow me to 
5 that under the lien law of our State the laborers would have 
a lien. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We all understand that. y 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. It may be that the Senator under- 
stands that. Still I can state it, although the Senator does under- 
stand it. Isay under the lien law of our State the laborers would 
have a lien upon that property to the extent of the amount of the 
$3,000 in the case the Senator has . and they could enforce 
that lien against the property. All that is asked in this case is that 
the 10 per cent. shall be paid to the laborers, 

Mr. SAWYER. And if there isnot enough to pay them all, to pay 
them that amount pro rata. It seems to me nothing can be fairer. 
think the Government should not do what an individual would not do. 

Mr. COCKRELL. lam satisfied there is not one man ina thousand 
in the United States, taking all the honest men and putting them 
together, who would do anything of that kind under a contract pre- 
cisely similar to this, The Senator is a very exceptional man. 

Mr. SAWYER. There is scarcely a business man in our country 
who would not do it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This billis not 8 it has been in two or 
three Congresses before, and I think we had better have a little 
longer time than we can have in the morning hour for its discussion. 
I hope the bill will be placed on the Calendar in order that it may 
be discussed more fully. 

Mr. SAWYER. I hope not. It will take but little time. Let it 
come to a vote. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I know the Senator is a business man. If this 
were a pressing matter, if it had not been pending here for three Con- 

: „there would be some reason for pressing it to a vote at this 
e. 

Mr. SAWYER. The very fact that it has been pending for a long 
time is the reason why it should be considered now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is not right to bring in here a matter of this 
kind at the heel of the session and force a limited discussion of it. 
Some reports have heretofore been made on the subject, and we 
should have an opportunity to consult them. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The object of discussion is that 
the case may be understood. We will take the case just as the Sena- 
tor from Missouri puts it, and allow the Senate to vote upon it on 
his own statement. What further discussion is necessary ? 

Mr.SAWYER. We will not discuss it if the Senator will allow it 
to come to a vote; and if the bill is voted down we shall submit with- 
out a word. : 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. We will concede for the p 
of the argument that the facts are exactly as the Senator from Mis- 
souri states them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no question, I think, about the facts. 
The matter has been investigated. 

Mr, CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Then what necessity is there for 
further discussion ? 

Mr. COCKRELL, I move that the billlieonthetable. That will 
test the 8 

Mr. CON GER. I have already made a motion that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill was read for information, 
and the Senator from Missouri 5 to its present consideration. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. He does not object. He has moved 
to lay the bill on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. CONGER. Does that take precedence of a motion to lay aside 
me N order in order to proceed with the consideration of the 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the bill is not laid on the table 
it will be proceeded with. The question is on the motion to lay on 
the table. 

The motion was not agreed to. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, and it was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. Take a division. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If we cannot have a record upon the bill I 
shall still object to its consideration. 

Mr. SAWYER. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE, t the bill be read. 

The Acting Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. No. 3489) for the relief of certain laborers employed upon Govern- 
ment works. 


Be it enacted, £c., That the Secretary of War of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay to the laborers who worked upon the Government im- 

rovements upon the Fox River, in the State of Wisconsin, under or employed by 

ay, Call & (or subcontractors under 8 contractors with the Gov- 
ernment in the improvement of the Lower Fox 


for work done and materials farnished by said DaT, Call & Co., (or subcontractors 
under sew berg which have not been paid for by the Government, and which 
may be with! „Call & Co, on their said 

hat if the amountthereof 


rovided further, — 
pt out of such sum or sums as in the opinion of the Secretary of War 


Mr. SAWYER. I will state that the full amount is $7,135.01. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 
he question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 41, nays 
4; as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Anthony, George, Mahone, Saulsbury, 
lair, zí 8 Maxey, Saunders, 

Brown, Grover, Miller of Cal.. Sawyer, 
Call, Harrison, Miller of N. V., Van Wyck, 
Cameronof Pa., Hawley, Morrill, est, 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Pendleton, Voorhees, 
Chilcott, Ingalls, Platt, Walker, 
Coke, Jonas, Plumb, Windom. 
Conger. Lapham, Pugh, 

Davis of Illinois, Logan, m, 

Ferry, Me Dill. . 

NAYS. 
Cockrell, Davis of W. Va., Harris. Slater. 
ABSENT—31. 

Aldrich, Fair, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, 
Allison, Farley, 3 ackson, Miehen; 
Ba; ©, ohnston y 
ian nd. Jones of Florida, Sewell, 
Butler, Grooma, 80 of Nevada, Sherman, 
Camden, ©, ogg, ance, 
Dawes, Hampton, Lamar, illiams, 
Edmunds, Hill of Colorado, McMillan, 


So the bill was passed. 
JOHN G, ABERCROMBIE. 


Mr. MAXEY. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the bill 
(H. R. No. 28) for the relief of John G. Abercrombie, received yes- 
terday from the House of ee ee It is identical with Sen- 
ate bill No. 1775, and I ask that it be put on its passage. I make 
the request by instruction of the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. i 

The bill (H. R. No. 28) for the relief of John G. Abercrombie was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senate Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads have reported exactly the same bill, identical in words, unan- 
imously, and it is on the Calendar. The report is in print. I ask 
that the bill be put on its passage. ; 5 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay to John G. Aber- 
-crombie, of Benton County, Arkan $110, the amount collected of 
him by the Government of the United States as a failing bidder on 
mail-route No. 21584, in the State of Missouri. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MAXEY. I move that the bill (S. No. 1775) for the relief of 
John G. Abercrombie be postponed indefinitely. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GOVERNMENT LANDS IN BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


The bill (H. R. No, 2299) relinquishing the title which still remains 
in the United States to all lots or portions of ground which lie within 
the limits of the present city of Burlington, State of Iowa, to the said 
city of Ach es was read twice by its title. 

Mr. McDILL. I ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How much property is there? 

Mr. MoDILL. A few remnants or ontlots. The city of Burling- 
ton was laid out in 1836. There is avery small remnant of property 
left in the Governmént. The bill has the concurrence of the and 
Office and was reported favorably by the House Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands, and the Committee on Public Lands of this body have 
authorized me to ask for its passage. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. No. 6103) authorizing the deputy collector of cus- 
toms stationed at San Juan Island, in the Puget Sound district, to 
enter and clear vessels and collect duties was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


ALABAMA MINERAL LANDS. 


Mr. LOGAN. Lask to call up Senate bill No. 2002. It will take 
but a moment. 

Mr. PLUMB. Has the morning business been concluded ? 

Mr. VEST. Let us get through with the morning business. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not want to interfere with the Senator from Ili- 
nois, but I have some morning business to present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will receive it. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam directed by the Committee on Public Lands, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 4757) to exclude the public 
lands in Alabama from the operation of the laws relating to mineral 
lands, to report it without amendment; and I ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. VEST. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas if the 
pin ee in any way the question as to title in regard to mineral 


nds. 
Mr. PLUMB. It ony provides for those which are bona fide, that 
is to say, in which the law has not been practically and technically 
complied with. It takes those out of the domain of the laws relat- 
ing to mineral lands. 
Ir. MORGAN. I will say to the Senator from Missouri that it 
ge es to bena fide entries, 


AWLEY. I did not catch the title of the bill. Is this the 
bill relating to public lands in Alabama? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 
Mr. HAWLEY. I desire to say a few words upon it. I have no 


objection to its being called up, but I think the bill is au error. Be- 
fore the war the public lands in Alabama were open to pre-emption 
and sale, All the land laws were suspended during the war. In 
1865, June 13, the eee of the President opened the land 
offices; June 31, 1866, a law of Congress extended the homestead act, 
which pe be before that only to Territories, over the five Southern 
States that had public landsin them, and then lands could be taken 
by the homestead act, but no mineral lands were liable to entry and 
settlement. In 1876, on the 22d of June, an act was passed— 


That section 2303 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, confining the dis- 
posal of the public lands in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkan- 
and Florida to the provisions of the homestead law, be, and the same is here- 
by, repealed: Pro That the repeal of said section shall not have the effect to 
impair the right, complete or inchoate, of any homestead settler. and no land oc- 
cupied by such settler at the time this act s take effect shall be subject to 
entry, 1 or sale: And provided, That the public lands affected by this 
act shall be offered at lic sale as soon as practicable from time to time, and 
according to the provisions of existing law, and shall not be subject to private 
entry until they are so offered. 

This repeals the act confining the disposition to homesteads and 
adds the right of private purchase which prevails nowhere save in 
the five Southern States, except perhaps as to some very limited ex- 
tent. At present in Alabama agricultural lands can be obtained un- 
der the homestead law and by private purchase to any extent: in lots 
of one hundred and sixty acres or less under the homestead law ; 
other, or mineral lands, can be obtained under the provisions relating 
to coal and iron lands in lots of one hundred and sixty acres by in- 
dividuals and by corporations in lots as large as six hun and forty 
acres—iron lands at $2.50 to $5 an acre according to their vicinity to 
a railroad and coal lands at 810 and 820 according to their vicinity 
to a railroad. The homestead act from 1866 to 1880 gave Alabama 
23,850 homesteads and worked a very t benefit to the State be- 
yond any doubt. Under the proposed law (this is the point I wish 
the Senate to mind) every acre in Alabama will be open for sale to 
everybody, citizen or alien, in unlimited quantities. The homestead 
act will nominally prevail there, but it will be of no mortal use un- 
der this power of wealthy individuals or great corporations to sweep 
all the coal and iron lands into their possession, in no matter how 


large tracts, 
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I think this is against the policy of the Government. It does not 
prevail, as I understand it, anywhere else. There has been some sim- 
ilar legislation with regard to Kansas and Missouri, but the coal 
lands in Kansas amount to nothing in comparison with the coal and 
iron lands in Alabama, ‘Those iron lands are of inestimable value. 
This is to make an exception to the public policy, and to put the 
lands of Alabama as no other State lands are, where they can all be 
swept up at the shortest notice by rich men. 

There was no report made upon this bill in the House that I can 
find, and the brief report made in the Senate contains a letter, to be 
sure, from the Land Office, which declines to make any recommend- 
ation concerning the measure. Secretary Schurz, as I understand 
it, was opposed to it, and the present Commissioner of the General 
Land Office says: 

The policy of the proposed law is one which it is the peculiar province of Con- 
gress to determine, and concerning which I prefer to make no recommendation. 
* * * * * * á 

The poltey of so disposing of the public lands that large areas will be owned by 
single individuals or corporations may well be doubted, or at least merits careful 
consideration. It is also to be borne in mind that a too restrictive policy is a sub- 
stantial inducement to fraud, and at the best may postpone but briefly the acqui- 
sition of large titles by individuals who command ‘the necessary capital and en- 
terprise. 

So he gives the considerations on each side and declines to make a 
recommendation, 

There are various other facts. I have been unable to give this 
matter the inquiry that I ought to give it, but I am very confident 
from what I have heard from gentlemen informed on the subject 
that the bill ought not to pass without farther consideration. I 
have in my hands a copy of a letter, not addressed to me, but sent 
to the Secretary of the Faterion, from the special counsel of the Gov- 
ernment in Alabama, I feel bound to read it, for I think this legis- 
lation will be a very serious mistake. He states the case clearly and 
emphatically. I fear the Senate is not caring mach about it, though 
I am satisfied I am simply doing my duty in bringing it to their no- 
tice. Before Senators vote upon this bill I should be glad to have 
them hear this brief letter. 

Mr. SHERMAN, A single objection puts the bill over. 

Mr. HAWLEY. LI said I did not feel inclined under the urgency 
of the Senator from Alabama to make that technical point. 

You ought to see the Secretary of the Interior— 


Says this gentleman, the special counsel of the Government— 


avd the Attoney-General and interest them in defeating the bill that lately passed 
3 putting all mineral lands in Alabama upon the market as agricultural 
nuds. 


Let me just there say that a geological survey of Alabama was 
ordered about four or five years ago, and thoughit was very imper- 
fect it showed an enormous quantity ofexceedingly valuable iron and 
coal land. It was by no means perfect, because there is a tract of 
15,000 acres in the hands of a great corporation there that was not 
included in that survey at all. It was then in process of acquiring it. 


The bill makes all land in Alabama, mineral or otherwise, subject to dis as 
agricultural lands, provided that all lands which have been reported to the Gen- 
eral Land Office as containing coal or iron shall first be offered at public sale, and 
provided that homestead entries may be patented without regard to the mineral 
character of the land— 


That is an invitation to wrong-doing— 


where the ning have in other respects complied with the requirements of the 
homestead law. 

1 have yet to hear a rational and sensible defense of the bill from any quarter, 
It is said it ought to be passed because a similar bill passed as to Kansas and one 
or two other States, but the fact that the interests of the Government were sacri- 
ficed in Kansas for the benefit of a ring of Jand sharks does not make the thi 
ees in Alabama. If it does it would justify it in every State, and this bill, 

natead of being coutined to Alabama, should be made to apply to every State in 
which there are mineral lands. A person would suppose, to read the provisos of 
this bill, that its authors were filled with a most determined purpose to protect the 
Government in its rights, tempered only with a mild regard for the honest home- 
steaders. Doubtless they were, but they have been terribly imposed on in that 
case. Only such lands as have been reported to the General Land Offiee as con- 
taining coal and iron are required to be offered before the same are subject to entry 
as agricultural land. Itis a well-known fact in Alabama that the lands reported 
by the mineralogist as containing coal and iron are but a small proportion of the 
lands that really contain those minerals. None of the lands belonging to the Pratt 
Coal and Coke Company (some 15,000 acres) were reported by that officer as con- 
taining coal, although those lands were then in process of acquisition from the Gov- 
ernment by means of homestead entries, and coal was then being mined thereon. 
As an indication of the extent of the frauds which this bill proposes to legalize, I 
will add that the lands of that company were lately sold for $1,000,000, the purchaser 
taking the land with notice given by the special agent of the fraud in the original 
entry. 

It would specs as if the second proviso of the bill were inserted for the benefit 
of this purchaser, because if the universal character of the lands he eliminated 
from the inquiry as to the character of the entries it will be impossible for the 
Government to break down their bona jide. The parties procuring these entries 
to be made were always careful to see that the requirements of the law as to resi- 
dence. improvement and cultivation were complied with. 

What the bill does for the Pratt Coal and Coke Company it does for thousands 
of others, but not to the same extent. Five million dollars would be a low esti- 
e the value of the lands, the wrongful acquisition of which it proposes to 

egalize. 

There is another class of entries which this bill legalizes, and which it was evi- 
dently intended to legalize. I refer to the soldiers’ and sailors’ additional home- 
steal entries. Where a soldier or sailor has homesteaded a less quantity of land 
than the maximam to which he is entitled, the Commissioner of the General Land 
Oflice, upon proof of compliance with the law as to the original entry, will issue 
him a certiticate 3 him to locate, by himself or by an agent, in any part 
of the country, a quantity of land sufticient with that already homesteaded to make 
one hundred and sixty acres, These certificates are put op the market like land 
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warrants or agricultural college scrip, and are sold to the man that will pay most 
for them. Many of the most valnable coal lands in this State have been entered 
by the land sharks upon these certificates, and all such entries will be legalized by 
this bill because they are in every respect bona fide homestead entries, except that 
they are located on mineral land. I know of acase where a strip of land eighteen 
miles long and not half a section wide, extending through the center of the Cahaba 
coal field from its northeast to its southwest extremity, was entered in one day by 
ene man upon these soldiers’ and sailors’ certificates. A non-mineral affidavit was 
made as to each piece of land so entered. 

The Government cannot afford to pass this bill; public morality forbids it, even 
if the Government were able and willing to give away its lands. 

Mr. Forney, in his speech on this bill in the House, would have it appear as if 
the mineral lands in this State were an insignificant part of the public domain. 
He says that ` the mineralogist reported that there were some valuable coal lands 
among them.“ (the public lands.) Tam not myself acquainted with the extent of 
the coal lands in this State, but 1 have been told by those in whom I have confi- 
dence that for extent and value the lands embraced in the Warrior, the Coosa, 
and the Cahaba coal tields of Alabama are not to be equaled anywhere else on 
the face of the globe. My employment as special counsel of the Government in 
the investigation and prosecution of the fraudulent land entries in this State 
enables me to speak knowingly of the character of the entries to be legalized by 
this bill, and also as to the value of the lands embraced in the said entries. 

lam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEORGE TURNER. 


I know nothing of this gentleman except his legal capacity, but I 
have heard these identical statements commended as just by aman 
thoroughly familiar with the land laws of the United States. Ido 
not say that anybody in the world has an unjust, unlawful, or dis- 
honorable motive in connection with the bill, but it is a reversal of 
the wise policy of this Government, and the matter ought to be 
inquired into further before the bill shall be passed. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of twelve o'clock will 
arrive in a minute. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Chair hold 

Mr. ROLLINS. Regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When the hour of twelve o’clock 
arrives the Chair has to announce that the morning hour is through 
and that the Calendar is in order. 

Mr. MORGAN. Lask for a few moments to reply to the remarks 
made by the Senator from Connecticut. It is due tomyself personally 
that I should have that opportunity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection ? 

Mr. MORRILL. g must move to 0 all present and prior 
orders in order to take up the tax bill. 

Mr. FERRY. I hope the Senator from Vermont will allow me to 
call up the post-route bill. It is very important that it should pass 
so as to go tu the House and have our amendments acted on there. 
Every Senator is interested in it, and as the bill has been printed 
and laid on the desks of Senators, I think it will take but very little 
time to pass it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. .The Senator from Alabama asks 
consent of the Senate to reply to the Senator from Connecticut. Is 
there objection to his replying to the Senator from Connecticut ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I hope there will be no objection; but I wish to 
say before the Senator begins that I have read this letter of the special 
counsel of the United States simply as a matter of public duty, with- 
out the slightest idea that it is possible to reproach the Senator from 
Alabama with any unworthy motive in his views. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the Senator 
from Alabama proceeding? 

Mr. MORRILL. I suppose the Senator from Alabama does not 
er. ORGAN N I will not impose the Se 

r. MOR . No, sir; I will not im upon the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL, Then I will not object. 

Me MORSE . Whenever the Senate desires me to stop, of course 
I will do it. 

The person who signs himself as special counsel for the United 
States, Mr. George Turner, has taken that letter or the substance of 
it, if not the identical letter, before two Secretaries of the Interior, 
Mr. Kirkwood and Mr. Teller, and he has asked for employment to 
resist what he, calls illegal entries of coal lands in Alabama, and also 
to file bills in equity to the amount of hundreds at the expense of 
the Government of the United States to tear up patents that have 
been issued there for a great many years. Both these Secretaries 
refused him that job. He then found himself a convenient tool for 
two railway companies, land-grant railway companies, whose grants 
border this coal- land region and take ina vay considerable part of it. 
These railway companies have established their headquarters in 
Washington City for the purpose of preventing the passage of this 
bill. They have got from the Government of the United States lar 
land grants. They desire that the lands of the United States shall 
not be brought into competition with the coal lands in their grants. 
They border this coal field and cut it off entirely from access to the 
outside world. This land has been in market as coal land now fora 
number of years, not less than ten or twelve, at the Government 
prices, which are $20 per acre within fifteen miles of the line of a rail- 
way, and $15 an acre for the other coal lands. 

ring that period of time not one acre of this land has ever been 
sold; and the Government of the United States may keep the land 
there for fifty years and it will never sell an acre of it at either $15 
or $20, and the law as it stands enables the land-grant railway com- 
panies to open their lands to market at prices just below $15, and 
just below $20, and while we are choking down all enterprise and all 
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industry relating to iron manufacture and coal mining in the great 
body of the coal belt of that State, we are merely conferring these 
privileges on these land-grant roads, and they are here to obstruct 
the Con, of the United States, to cast imputation upon the 
Interior Department, and upon Senators and members of the House 
of Representatives for their desire to open these lands to market. 

This bill does not even claim what the Congress of the United 
States did not hesitate to grant to Kansas, to Missouri, to Michigan, 
and to Minnesota, for this bill provides that every foot of this land 
that has been segregated and called coal land shall first be put up in 
the regular manner that all public lands are set for sale at public 
anction. They cannot sell for less than a dollar and a quarter an acre; 
they can sell for as much more as the private buyers choose to bid for 
them. We desire to invite the capital of other sections of the world 
into our country; we desire that this great body of coal lands shall 
not be locked up, and that men who own capital and who are able to 
buy land shall not be denied the privilege of going there unless they 
pay fortunes for tracts of land that are mere experiments. 

The Senator from Connecticut said that a geological survey had 
been made of this land. That is not a correct statement of the fact. 
Certain geological explorations have been made by interested par- 
ties; some by railway employés, some by State geologists, and Mr. 
Winter, one of the geologists of the Interior Department, went to 
work for the purpose of ascertaining what land should be segregated. 
I have his report here. He says there is a large body of lands which 
ure claimed to be coal lands because they fall within the coal meas- 
ure. It is impossible without fest and experiment to tell which of 
these lands might be or might not be valuable for mining. The fact 
is that there is probably not more than one-twentieth part of these 
lands that will ever be available for mining purposes owing to the 
situation, the topography of the country. Persons who are inter- 
ested, who make experiments, can go there and ascertain, if they 
wish to do so, what lands are valuable for mining and what are not, 
Mr. Schurz, acting upon Mr. Winter's report, drew very large lines 
around this body of country and called it all coal land, when per- 
haps there was not more than one-tenth part of it that could ever be 
valuable as a mining country. Then Mr. Schurz, in order to do jus- 
tice to the people 9 wanted to go in there and make agricultural 
settlements, invented an affidavit called a non-mineral affidavit, by 
which a man could swear that he was not informed and did not be- 
lieve that the land that he was entering for a homestead was min- 
eral. There may have been some frauds perpetrated in this matter; 
I dare say there have been, as there have been in eyery class of en- 
tries of public land. There is not a mineral reservation in the United 
States which has not given rise to some frauds in entries; but Gov- 
ernor Smith, who is now the district attorney of the United States 
for that district, made an investigation of this subject and made a 
number of reports. I think there are about three hundred and forty 
or three hundred and fifty cases where he has made objections tothe 
contirmation of the title. 

These cases stand suspended in the Land Department now, the 
Secretary of the Interior having gone to the full extent that he 
thought was at all necessary to protect the Government 1 any 
fraudulent entries, if there be any there, and every one of these cases 
is suspended. This bill does not ratify or confirm anything except 
an honest, bona fide entry of land; and these suspended cases, when 
they come to be heard and decided upon by the Secretary, will either 
esult in being thrown out of the Department or in the confirmation 
of the entries by the Secretary of the Interior. The Government has 
taken the most exact care to protect itself and to protect everybody 
else by its orders in this matter. i 

When Mr. Teller came into office this subject was drawn to his 
attention; all of these demands, all of these reports, all of these 
complaints were laid before him. He made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the whole matter, and he writes this letter addressed to me: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 10, 1882. 

Sin: I have received your letter of the 7th instant, and the in¢losed copy of Sen- 
ate bill 140— 

A precise copy of this bill— 
to re; te the disposal of coal lands in the State of Alabama, with the report of 
the Senate committee thereon. The report contains a letter from my imm. 
predecessor, transmitting a letter from the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, who submitted draft of bill on the subject, which you state is embodied in 


Senate bill 140, 
The bill meets my entire approval, and will, I hope, become a law. 


Very respectfally, 
H. M. TELLER, Secretary. 

Hon. Joux T. MORGAN, United States Senate. 

I do not know how much further I need go to vindicate my action 

in this matter. This bill originated in the House, It went through 
the committee of the House and through the House of Representa- 
tives, and they made a most searching examination into the whole 
case, 
All I ask is that men who have received monopolies under Con- 
gressional action in the United States shall not shut out the capital 
of the country in all its borders from coming to our State and invest- 
ing in these public lands. We never have sold an acre of that coal 
land yet under the existing law. The Congress of the United States 
made no sort of hesitancy in wiping these laws out so far as Kansas, 
Missouri, Minnesota, and Michigan are concerned, 


I drew this subject to the attention of the Senate nearly two years 
ago, and the Senate passed a bill in the language of the Kansas bill 
as an amendment to another bill that was in this body at that time, 
and that without objection; but these men who want to keep up 
lawsuits and who want to make money by keeping this coal land in 
litigation swarm this capital for the purpose of casting imputation 
on the conduct of Senators here who are representing their States 
and trying to get their States open to settlement, to enterprise, and 
to industry. The State of Alabama no donbt has valuable minerals 
in it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Do you say the same law was passed in reference to 
coal lands in Kansas? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir; and Missouri; only a law without any 
restriction at all, a perfectly broad law. Michigan and Minnesota 
too have had the same law. There never was any sound policy in 
the laws locking up coal and iron lands against settlement. They 
ought not to be put on the 1 of being mineral lands that con- 
tain the precious metals. They ought to be thrown open to settle- 
ment, and capital and industry ought to be invited into such lands 
as these for the benefit of the country at large. It is just as impor- 
tant to have coal and iron as it is to have corn and cotton. 

That is all I desire to say this morning about it. I suppose, of 
course, the Senate will not indulge me far enough to pass the bill; 
I shall have to let it go over, though I regret it very much, for it is 
retarding settlement in that State. The gentleman who is assaulted 
here as being at the head of a company who went into Alabama and 
paid a million of dollars (for he did so) for a coal bed that had been 
entered there for many years is one of the most distinguished Re- 
publicans of the State of Tennessee, and a thoronghly honorable man, 
aman of very high character. He is the man who is assailed here 
by a person who represents interests that do not appear and come to 
the front and show themselves, though I know perfectly well what 

I wish to submit a conference report. 


they are. 
r. HALE. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the Honse had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the House concurrent resolution for the print- 
ing of the annual report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, asked a 
conference with the Senate on the disa reeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. A. 8. MeCLunx of Ohio, Mr. 
E. K. VALENTINE of Nebraska, and Mr. W. M. SPRINGER of Illinois 
the conferees on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 2997) granting right 
of way to the Fremont, Elk Horn and Missouri Valley Railroad 
Company across the Niobrara military reservation, in the State of 
Nebraska, and authorizing the sale of a portion of said reservation, 
asked a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. G. R. Davis of Illinois, 
Mr. H. J. SPOONER of Rhode Island, and Mr. CoLUMBUS Upson of 
Texas the conferees on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a concur- 
rent resolution granting the use of the Rotunda and adjacent rooms 
to the Gartield monument committee, Society of the Army of the 
Cumberland, from the 25th of November to the 3d of December, 1882, 
to hold a bazaar and reception, the object being to raise a fund to 
aid in the erection of a statue at Washington to the memory of the 
late President Garfield. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE, I submit a conference report. 

The Acting Secretary read the report, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 47 to the bill (H. R. No. 6243) making appro- 
3 to supply deficiencies in the be eda mse ye for the fiscal year eating 

une 30, 1882, and for prior years, and for those certified as due by the accounting 
eee of ee in 3 Pode socion, 4 ot the act of J men, 1878, 
eretofore from nta; ons, AN T O! et, 
after full and free conference have — unable to se X e = 
EUGENE HALE, 


S. 8. d 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of this conference report? 
The question being put, it was determined in the affirmative. 
Mr. HALE, This is the third report upon the deficiency bill. 


There has been nothing between the conferees excepting the ques- 
tion of Senatorial mileage. It has been submitted to the House t 
times, and the vote in favor of the House maintaining its position has 


increased each time. While the report has been made that we are 
unable to agree, I feel constrained to say to the Senate that my be- 
lief is that this is a proposition on which the House will not recede 
from its position, The Senate isin the position of seeking to put 
this proposition on the bill and sending it to the House. We are 
the moving party. I do not suppose we are in a position where we 
can drive the House after it has established its position, as I think 
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it has, firmly. I do not see any use in prolonging the contest, being 
fully convinced that it will only end in one way, and that is in the 
Senate receding ; and, therefore, I make the motion now and sub- 
mit it to the decision of the Senate, that the Senate recede from this 
amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope we shall do it. I do not think it is a 
proposition that we ought to have made originally. The amount of 
mileage we receive is enough compensation, and I trust we shall 
recede. 

Mr. SLATER. I trust the Senate will not recede from its position. 
To do so would be a matter of great injustice to those Senators who 
live at a long distance from the capital and who came here at great 
inconvenience to attend the called session last fall. It is but just 
to those who live at great distances that they should be protected 
in this matter. Some Senators came here at severe inconvenience. 

Mr. HALE. I realize the force of the position of the Senator from 
Oregon. I believe as much as he does that the Senate had the right 
to have this mileage, that it is only just on account of the unusual 
expense that Senators were subjected to last summer; but let me 
ask the Senator, does he believe that we can drive the House on this 
proposition? That is the question. Does he believe that we can do 
any more than we have done? We have had three conferences; the 
question has been put three times to the House, and that body grows 
stronger and stronger. Now, what will be gained? Would the Sen- 
ator, for instance, on this issue lose the deflcieney bill? 

Mr. SLATER. The Senate has well taken its position and consid- 
erately taken it; and it ought to stand by it and adhere to it. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think we could stand before the 
country if we were to lose this bill on this issue? 

Mr. SLATER. I have no doubt about it at all. 

Mr. HALE. I agree with the Senator in the justice of the claim; 
but I cannot go as faras that. 

Mr. SLATER. I believe the country will sustain the Senate in its 
position. 

} Mr. COCKRELL, I desire to say as one of the conference com- 
mittee of the Senate, that I do not concur with the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator understands that I makethe motion my- 
self. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand the Senator does not make this 
motion from the conference committee, but simply as an individual 
Senator. I think the Senate ought not to recede. I do not think 
the Senate can eine! recede, 

Mr. SHERMAN, I believe that this mileage is just and right, that 
the Senate is fairly entitled to it in the forum of justice because 
Senators were compelled to come here from great distances and to 
incur expense; but the law, which we are all bound to obey, al- 
lows mileage only for regular sessions of Con, The Senate 
proposed to change the law. Now the Senate cannot stand upon 
a proposition to defeat one of the regular appropriation bills in order 
to secure a change of the law. The uniform rule, never contested 
until recently, was that where either House proposed to change the 
law and the other declined, even less determinedly than has been 
done in this ease, the House proposing the change of the law must 
recede ; otherwise you could not pass the appropriation bills. 

Therefore, although I think it very hard and unjust, especially to 
Senators from remote States, to be compelled to pay their own ex- 
1 here, I feel bound to vote to recede on the ground that we 
lave no right to compel the House to a to a change in existing 
law by an amendment to an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I hope never to hear again in my life 
a discussion of the question of our own pay. I would rather let 
almost any rate of compensation be fixed than have this question 
perpetually 3 before us as it has for the last few years. While 
we may agree with the Senator from Ohio in his opinion as to the 
justice of this appropriation, we should remember that from the 
necessity of the case members of legislative bodies are the only class 
of public ofticers who are trusted by the people with the privilege of 
lixing their compensation. We being the law-making power fixing 
the compeusat ion for everybody else, trusting no other public officer 
to determine his own, the people trust us with the great confidence 
of permitting us to fix our own. 

Under these circumstances it seems to me that where there is any 
fair and reasonable difference of opinion about the justice of com- 
pensation we should yield the point, rather err on the side of making 
it too little than too much. Now, the House of Representatives, the 
co-ordinate body in the Government, thinks that it is wise to adhere 
to the existing law on the subject of mileage ; and whatever inequal- 
ities may exist in that should be borne rather than to multiply the 
allowances. I hope, therefore, the Senate will recede. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I fear that the issue raised between 
the two Houses on this subject may be considered almost too per- 
sonal au issue to the members of this body to justify their risking the 
passage of one of the general appropriation bills of the Government. 
At the same time there ought to be an expression, emphatic and posi- 
tive, on the per of the Senate, and they ought to do all that they can 
do to place before the country their opinion of the justice and pro- 
priety of the measure that they propose. Therefore I shall be will- 
ing to vote that the Senate recede from this proposition, but I sug- 
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est that a resolution be introduced by the gentleman in charge of 
this bill, the chairman of the conference committee, proposing to 
pay the mileage due to Senators for the extra session, and that it 
adopted unanimously by unanimous consent without the formal- 
ity of reference or lying over for a day. I think it then will pre- 
sent, as a Senate resolution, two things: our clear and unanimous 
opinion in regard to the propriety of this measure, and our unwill- 
ingness for personal reasons that affect the individual interests of 
members of this body, however much based on justice and reason, to 
stand in the way of the 3 of an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HALE. hope the Senator will prepare that resolution and 
introduce it as soon as this matter has passed from the consideration 
of the Senate. I for one will be very glad to vote for and support it. 

Mr. BAYARD. I should rather that the Senator from Maine, he 
having been indicated by the Senate as its representative, he having 
been the negotiator on Ain! part of this proposition—I should rather 
that he having full knowledge of the proceedings in conference 
should introduce the resolution; but that is a very unimportant 
question. 

. HALE. I have no sensitiveness about it one way or the other. 
8 the Senator will draft the resolution, either he or I will intro- 
uce it. 

Mr. BAYARD. I should like to offer the resolution in the precise 
terms of the amendment. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I trust that the motion of the Senator from 
Maine will prevail. Concurring exactly in what has been said by the 
Senator from Maine as to the justice of this demand, as to the propriety 
of enforcing it in the strongest possible manner that the Senate can, 
I am made painfully aware that there are many people in Washing- 
ton suffering to-day from the 1 of this bill. The clerks of 
the Census Bureau have been three months without pay, and the pas- 

e of this deficiency bill is the only method by which they can be 
relieved from actual want at this moment. 

Mr. HALE. And the teachers in the city. 

Mr. PENDLETON. And the teachers. I happen to know anum- 
ber of persons who come within the category of census clerks, and 
therefore my attention was directed to that fact. I cannot with any 
sense of justice continue this struggle with the House for the purpose 
of giving Senators mileage, however much I may think it their due, 
while these poor people have been kept out of their money for months, 
and for one month at least by this struggle. I trust the motion of 
the Senator from Maine will prevail. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, some things have been said in 
the House of Representatives that Ithink call for a statement of the 
real condition of this question so far as the Senate is concerned. 

I do not believe that members of the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives ought to have mileage if they are called here in extra 
session because of any neglect of legislation, any 1 of public 
duties, any failure to pass all the necessary bills, That would bean 
occasion of their own making, and they ought not to lay claim to 
mileage for a session thus occasioned. The occasion of the session 
named in this amendment was far different. It was caused by a great 
5 calamity, caused by the death of the late President of the 

nited States and the accession of the present Executive to that po- 
sition, and it found the members of the Senate scattered all over the 
country, some perhaps in Europe, some in the most distant parts of 
this continent, some engaged in professional business in court who 
had to give up their engagements and come here to perform the 
superior duty that was imposed upon them by their position. 

nder these circumstances many Senators came here at far heavier 
expense and far greater sacrifice than moy would be compensated in 
by the small and trifling sum that is involved inthis proposition. A 
higher equity never supported 2 claim than supports this. But I bow 
to the superior wisdom of the House of Representatives, who know 
of course what we ought to have better than we know ourselves. I 
concede that they judge of not only their own perquisites, privileges, 
and pay, but of ours ; and I have not the slightest reluctance so 
far as I am concerned in concurring in the suggestion, which I have 
long been prepared for, on the part of the Senator from Maine, and 
letting this matter go but I was not willing to let it go without a 
square statement of the high and powerful equities that are overruled 
by the decision of the House on this subject. 

Mr. SLATER. Idesire to state, in addition to what I have already 
said, that it seems to me, after what has been said in the House, that 
the Senate can hardly recede from its position. While I am not per- 
haps entitled to quote here directly what has been said, it seems to 
me the debate there has been disrespectful and personal to the Sen- 
ate, and that the Senate might justly and properly take umbrage at 
the manner in which this question has been treated. 

In the three years I haveserved here I have been twice summoned, 
I may say summarily, from the extreme verge of the continent, so 
that the most expeditious haste had to be made, to reach the ses- 
sions of the Senate, and under most embarrassing circumstances the 
last time to attend the session which is now in controversy. I was 
only able to reach here in time by receiving information of the call 
by telegraph; and I remember distinctly well that as I stepped into 
the stage at my door I received a telegram from the honorable Sen- 
ator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON, J urging my presence in this city. 
I made one of the shortest trips ever made across the continent and 
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reached here only in time to be present when the session opened, at 
great expense and great discomfort personally, and at great disad- 
vantage to my private affairs. 

It seems to me that these things ought to be considered. While 
I am willing to bow to the majority of the Senate and to the sug- 
gestions of older members, it seems to me that if we do recede from 
our position we are N e receding from everything, and we 
have no right to expect from the tone and temper exhibited in the 
House any better or more respectable consideration of the resolu- 
tion proposed and suggested b7 the Senator from Delaware than the 
amendmen, has received. I think it will only be laughed out of the 

ouse. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I fully concur with the Senator 
from Delaware and the Senator from Ohio. I believe it will be best 
for the public interests to accept the 1 made by the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, and I shall vote with him on the question. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, this question ought not to be connected 
with the necessities of any public employé of the Government, the 
necessities of anybody in the civil service, the Census Bureau, 
who may be deprived of his compensation by reason of the action of 
the House. It ought to be considered in the light of a constitutional 
obligation, that there cannot be a performance of the duty of as- 
sembling here under a proclamation of the President of the persons 
designated by the States unless the means for their transportation is 
furnished, and it is not in the power of the House of Representatives 
to say when the President of the United States commands the as- 
sembling of the Senators here for the performance of a constitutional 
duty, “You shall not have the means to come, and we will decide 
whether or not the public money shall be expended for that purpose.” 
If we concede this, we put it in the power ofa majority of the House of 
Representatives to stop the continual discharge ofthe constitutional 
duties of Senators, 

This might well be remedied and ought to be remedied by a prac- 
tice of providing the compensation of Senators and Representatives 
and appropriating for it and for their expenses upon a separate bill. 
It ought never to be allowed that the Senate should concede its con- 
stitutional right and duty to require an appropriation to be made for 
the performance of its constitutional duty, because of the necessi- 
ties of the public service to their dependents. I would insist, if I 
had the power, upon this constitutional duty and right to the utter- 
most; not because I am not willing to give up this sum of money, 
for I am willing that my salary shall go unpaid and every Senator 
here of every party would prefer to-day to deprive himself of ever 
dollar of compensation for service in the Senate to conceding this 
right on the part of the House of Representatives, unsustained as 
it is by any provision of the Constitution, by any rational argument, 
or by any sound interpretation of public duty. 

Mr. HALE. I hope we shall havea vote. 

Mr. SLATER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves that 
the Senate recede from its position on the deficiency bill on the mile- 
age question. On that motion the yeas and nays are ordered. 

Mr. SLATER. I desire to say just one word more. I am perfectly 
satisfied from communication 1 ve had with various members of 
pe Bere that if the Senate adheres to its position the House will 
recede. 

Mr. HALE. I am perfectly satisfied they will not. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS, (when Mr. JACKSON’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. JACKSON] is absent from the city. If present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 7 ge political questions he is paired with the Senator 
from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB, ] but not on a question like this. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 11; as follows: 


0 YEAS—47. 
Aldrich, George, Lapham, Pugh, 
Anthony, Gorman, MeDill, — m, 
Bayard, Groome, MeMillan, Rollins, 
Blair, Hale, Mahone, Saulsbury. 
Cameron of Pa., Harris, ey, Saunders, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller of Cal., Sawyer, 
Coke, Hawley, Miller of N. Y., Sewell, 
Conger, Hoar, Morgan, Sherman, 
Davis of Illinois, Ingalls, Morrill, Van Wyck, 
Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Pendleton, Vest, 
Dawes, Jones of Florida, Platt, Windom. 
Ferry, Kellogg, Piumb, 
NAYS—11 

Brown, Cockrell, Logan, Walker, 
Call, Grover, Slater, Williams. 
Chilcott Hampton, Voorhees, 

ABSENT—18. 
Allison, Fair, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, 
Beck, Farley, Jackson, Mitchell, 
Butler, Frye, Johnston, Vance. 
Camden, Garland, Jones of Nevada, 
Edmunds, Hill of Colorado, Lamar, 


So the motion was agreed to. 


MILEAGE TO SENATORS, 


Mr. BAYARD, I now offer a resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 
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By unanimous consent, leave was granted to introduce a joint res- 
olution (S. R. No. 106) providing for the payment of mileage to Sen- 
ators; and it was read at length, as follows: 

Beit resolved, &c., That for the payment of mileage to Senators who attended the 
special session of the Senate convened on the 10th day of October, 1881, Dy poo 
mation of the President, the sum of $33,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. BAYARD. Lask unanimous consent for its consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the joint resolution was read three times. 

Mr. BROWN. I ask for the yeas and nays on its p. 


Mr. MORGAN. The vote is unanimous. It is not necessary to 
record our names. 

Mr. BROWN. Let it be recorded that the vote is unanimous. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the passage 
of shp resolution? The Chair hears none, and it is p unani- 
mously. 


PRINTING OF AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment of the 
Senate to the House concurrent resolution to print the annual report 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture, and asking a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I move that the Senate insist on its amendment 
and agree to the conference asked by the House of Representatives. 

The motion was a to; and the President pro tempore being 
authorized to appoint the committee, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. HARRISON, 
and Mr. VesT were appointed the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

NIOBRARA MILITARY RESERVATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. No. granting right of way to the Fre- 
mont, Elk Horn and Missouri Valley Railroad Company across the 
Niobrara military reservation, in the State of Nebraska, and author- 
izing the sale of a portion of said reservation, and asking a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Imove that the Senate insist on its amendments 
and agree to the conference, 

The motion was agreed to; and the President tempore bein 
authorized to appoint the committee, Mr. LOGAN, Mr. COCKRELL, an 
Mr. HARRISON were appointed the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


USE OF ROTUNDA. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the follow- 


ing House concurrent resolution: 
e concurring,) That the use of 


Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senat 
the Rotunda and adjacent rooms be nted to the Garfield monument committee 
from the 25th of November to the 3d of 


Society of the Army of the Cumber! 
December, 1882, to hold a bazaar and reception, the object vona to raise a fund to 
22 4 po erection of a statue at Washington to the memory of the late President 
al 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie on the table 
unless some Senator asks to have it considered. 
Mr. MORRILL. It may as well be considered now. 
Mr. ANTHONY. I move that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator from Rhode Island will let 
the resolution be acted on without a reference. i 
Mr. ANTHONY. Very well; I withdraw the motion. 
The resolution was concurred in. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States: 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Washington, August 4, 1882. 
To the Senate of the United States: 
In reply to a resolution of the Senate passed April 25, 1882, I transmit herewith 
a communication, with Secompany ing papers, from the Secretary of the Ne in 
relation to the title by which the United States holds the land now occupied as a 


y-yard at Bosi 
atii = CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


Mr. HOAR. I move that that be printed and lie on the table. 
The motion was agreed to. 
RAILROADS IN TENNESSEE. 


Mr. HARRIS. I desire to snbmit a resolution, and ask its present 
consideration ; it will not take a minute. 

Resotved, That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, directed to report to the 
Senate such information as the records of that Department contain as to the basis 
upon which the Government settled with certain railroad companies in Tennessee 
for the claim of the Government rolling-stock and material purchased from the 
United States by said railroad companies in or about the year 1865, with copies of 
the correspondence specified in the paper hereto attached, on the subject of said 
settlement. 

It is not necessary to read the accompanying paper. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to. 


husetts. 


SAMUEL CHASE BARNEY. 


I am directed by the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
No. 660) for the relief of Samuel 


Mr. FARLEY. 
to whom was referred the bill (H. 
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Chase Barney, to report it favorably and without amendment. The 
committee have adopted the House report, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent 12 take up the bill now. It will not take five minutes to dis- 

ose of it. 

Sst MILLER, of New York. If it gives rise to any debate I must 

object. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is not a report from a committee. 

The PRESIDENT Fs tempore. e Senator from California re- 
ports a bill from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. PLATT. What is the character of the bill? , 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for informa- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Let the bill be read, and then if it 
leads to discussion I shall object to its consideration. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Idesire to know what the bill is. 

The PRESIDENT pro Se, pt The bill will be read, 

The Acting Secretary the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I object. 

550 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar, 


DUTY ON KNIT GOODS, 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. I move to lay aside informally the 
regular order, which I understand is the tax bill—— 

e PRESIDENT tempore, There is no regular order now 
except the consideration of the Calendar, The proper motion would 
be to postpone. 

Mr. M ER, of New York. Whatever the proper motion is. I 
am not familiar with the rules. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the consider- 
ation of bills on the Calendar under the Anthony rule. Is there objec- 
tion to postponing it? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Now I move to take up the knit- 
goods bill, being the bill (H. R. No. 6715) to correct an error in sec- 
tion 2504 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. I desire very 
briefly to state my personal reasons for moving to take up this bill 
at this time. > 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to taking up this 

-bill? The Chair hears none, and it is before the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say that I should resist taking up this 
bill now, only that I understand that the reasons of the Senator from 
New York for acting opon it now are that he is unwell, and is obliged 
to leave to go home. I shall insist immediately after the considera- 
tion of this bill on calling up the tax bill, and persisting in it until 
it is ended. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I will briefly state my reasons for 
asking the action of the Senate on this bill at this time, This is what 
is known as the knit-goods bill. It is for the reliefof an industry of 
large proportions in my State. I think the census report shows that 
itis followed much more largely in that State than in any otherState 
in the Union. 

For several weeks we have gone on discussing a general tax bill 
for the relief of internal taxes and connected with it many of the 
tariff questions. It was made evident in the Senate yesterday, when 
the chairman of the Finance Committee made a proposition to the 
other side to take what is known as the internal-revenue bill sub- 
stantially as it came from the Honse, with two or three amendments 
which had been generally consented to, and put it upon its passage, 
and that proposition would not be accepted by the opposition, as it 
was objected to by several Senators, who claimed that much more 
time would be required to perfect it and to debate it, and one Sena- 
tor, notably the Bevator from Delaware, [Mr. SAULSBURY, J stated 
that it would take at least until October to finish the completion of 
the consideration of that bill, and that more than thirty-five amend- 
ments were still pending and that as many more would be offered 
upon other questions relating to the tariff—it seems, then, to be 
evident that if we are to continue the consideration of that bill thus 
indefinitely until next fall or till next winter, all other important 
measures must be laid aside and passed over. 

This measure which I have called upis a matter of such great im- 
portance not only to the people of my own State but to many other 
States in the Union, that I have felt it incumbent upon me to ask 
nn Senate to take up this bill and to lay aside informally the tax 

ill. 

As I have said, it is a matter of great importance to many of my 
constituents. I have remained here week after week listening to 
the discussion of the general internal-revenue and tariff bill, hopin 
that some result night be arrived at. I find myself now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as the Senator from Vermont has suggested, suffering from an 
infirmity and under the charge of the doctor, I am well aware that 
my condition will not be at all improved so long as I shall remain 
in this climate, but I am unwilling to leave my seat here and to 
leave this session without making an honest effort to pass this bill. 
It is, as all the Senate know, a bill to correct a mistake in the Re- 
vised Statutes. 

When what is known as the woolen tariff was made in 1867 a high 
duty, we may say, was placed upon raw wool, and the duties upon 
woolen goods were made to correspond to that. First a duty was 
placed upon the woolen goods which was supposed to be commensu- 


rate with that placed upon the raw material, and then in addition 
to that there was placed upon woolen goods a duty which is about 
equal to the ordinary duties upon all imported goods of I think 35 
or 45 per cent., I do not remember which. 

In the revising of the statute, by accident I must assume, a few 
words were dropped out the result of which is entirely to change 
the effect of that tariff upon knit goods in this respect. The Treas- 
ury Department went on levying the same rate of duties upon knit 

oods as previously. The importers appealed and finally carried the 
case to the Supreme Court, and the 8 has been that as these 
words were omitted in the Revised Statutes this extra duty which 
is imposed on all other woolen goods could no longer be imposed on 
this class of goods. 

The condition of affairs is now that a large industry having been 
built up under what was the original law and what was su 
to be the Revised Statutes finds itself now helpless and at the feet 
of Congress asking for relief. It is a simple question of putting the 
law back where it was before the statutes were revised. 

Now, Mr. President, they are met with this condition of affairs, that 
the duty levied on their class of goods is really less than was levied 
on the raw material; consequently, instead of having the ordinary 
protection which is given to silk goods and cotton goods and all other 
classes of woolen goods, they are entirely without protection ; in fact, 
it is worse for them than free trade, and therefore I appeal to the 
Senate that they shall pass this House bill and put this matter back 
simply where it was before the statutes were revised, before the Su- 
preme Court gave this decision, and let the matterrest. The entire 
tariff then goes to the tariff commission, which is now investigating 
it, and will undoubtedly be reported back to the next session of Con- 
gress. Then, if Congressin its wisdom shall see fit to change the duty 
npon woolen goods, it will of course change it upon knit goods as 
well as upon blankets or any other kind of woolen goods. 

This bill, in short, simply puts this class of goods upon a par with 
all other classes of manufactures of woolens in this country. It is 
simply an act of justice to the men employed, to the capital invested 
in this business, and to those who have given their time to it, that 
this error should be corrected. 

I beg of the Senate and of all Senators that this bill may in no way 
be interfered with by amendments, Let it be discussed as fully as the 
Senate may desire to discuss it, and then let it stand entirely upon 
its merits as it passed the House. Let amendments pertaining to the 
internal revenue and to the tariff be attached to the other bill which 
has been under discussion so long, and which it seems to-day is evi- 
dently to continue under discussion for so long a time to come. 

These, Mr. President, are chiefly the reasons why I have asked the 
Senate to take up this bill and pass it as it is. 

Mr. BAYARD obtained the floor. 

Mr.CALL. Willthe Senator from Delaware allow me a moment ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALL. I ask the consent of the Senator from New York to 
allow me to bring before the Senate a bill that will require no delay 
and no explanation. It is a bill passed by the House granting the 
right of way over an Indian reservation to a railroad which is now 
stopped because of the absence of the necessary legislation. 

r. MILLER, of New York. I think we can dispose of this bill 
in a short time. If anybody desires to discuss it we can have a fair, 
square vote on its merits, very man can make his record, and then 
I shall have no objection to the Senator from Florida calling up his 
bill. I desire action on this bill. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I am perfectly ready that the Sen- 
ate without the slightest disposition on my part to interpose any 
irregular opposition to the consideration of any measure, they may 
desire to consider, shall take up this bill and consider it. The Sen- 
ate will observe that the title of this bill has been amended by the 
Committee on Finance to correspond with the facts. It was entitled 
a bill to correct an error in section 2504 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States.“ That was a misnomer. There was no error 
in that section of the statutes. But the bill is in fact to amend sec- 
tion 2504 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, by placing a 
certain class of woolen manufacture under a different schedule and 
at a higher rate of duty than the law ever has imposed upon that 
particular fabric. 

This is but an illustration of the incongruity and incompleteness 
and injustice of the present tariff laws. There is no doubt that the 
protest made in 1873 1 1 the ruling of the customs officials at 
the port of New York, the ruling being upheld by the Treasury De- 
partment and the case passing under the statute into the courts of 
aw, has only been decided by the Supreme Court within about fif- 
teen months. Early in the spring of 1881 the Supreme Court decided 
that these knitted woolen 1 nitted on frames, were not affected 
by the tariff law of 1867, but that they were otherwise enumerated 
and subject to duty under a certain schedule of the tariff as it stands 
now in the Revised Statutes, There was no error in the transfer of 
the law to the Revised Statutes. I know that very suggestion was 
made, and a bill was brought into the Senate in order to avoid any 
consideration of the tariff laws by Congress; it was brought into the 
Senate under the allegation that there had been an error in the codi- 
fication of the laws and their transportation into the Revised Stat- 
utes, which changed the duty upon this particular article of manu- 
facture. That bill was not sent to the Committee on Finance; it 
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was sent to the Committee on the Revision of the Laws, and that 


committee upon examining the decision of the Supreme Court felt 
themselves impelled to report the bill back and commit it to the 
Committee on Finance, where it lay and where no action whatever 
was taken upon it nor mention made of it. In the mean time in the 
House of Representatives, seeing this, what I believe to be an acci- 
dent in the tariff, not an error in the sense of a clerical omission—— 

Mr. MORRILL, Allow me 

Mr. BAYARD. May I make my statement? Then I will give way 
to my friend with pleasure. A bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives with the title to correct an error, and I believe they 
made themselves a clerical error by putting in the wrong section in 
their haste. However, it came to the Senate, and here it is now, its 
title amended to state the facts. 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely desired to correct the Senator in one 
respect. The Committee on the Revision of the Laws, as I under- 
stand, were unanimous in favor of the correction. When the bill 
was sent to the Finance Committee the Senator says it never was 
called up. He ismistaken; it was called up and decided that it was 
a tariff measure, that the Senate could not originate. 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes, that is true, and there was the difficulty. 
We cannot originate bills touching the revenue. You cannot put it 
under the color of the revision of an error in the statutes. Itreally 
was not an error in the revision; that isa mistake. There is this 
plain, palpable fault in the present tariff law as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court; that to-day there is a tax upon raw wool which 
is in excess of the tax upon this manufacture of wool called knitted 
goods on frames. No man can sustain that; no man can frame a 
tariff discriminating against your own labor and your own manu- 
facture, and no man pro to do so that I have ever heard. 

Therefore the law of 1842 (which I shall show described these 
goods by that specific description which the ap ae Court says con- 
trols the general allocation of the article in the tariff) taxed these 
goods under the same name under which they are taxed to-day. They 
were taxed under the same name in the tariff of 1861. They were 
taxed under the same name in the tariffof 1842, and then were taxed 
30 per cent. ad valorem. Under the tariff of 1857 the duty was low- 
ered to 24 percent. It was raised to 35 per cent. by the tariff of July, 
1862, and March, 1863, and it was placed at 35 per cent. by the tariff 
of June 30, 1864, and March 3, 1865. Now the question was whether 
the tariff law of 1867 did or did not embrace this schedule of arti- 
cles, and the Supreme Court decided that it did not. 

I have before me and the Senate shall have before it the author- 
ized digests by Heyl, by Ogden, and by other tariff experts employed 
by the Treasury Department to prepare these tariff laws for the use 
of the customs officers in which this description of manufacture is 
allocated in the same place precisely, in the same schedule that the 
Revised Statutes place it in. I will agree that it requires a most 
acute criticism, I will agree that it requires a most penetrating ex- 
amination to find out under our present tariff on wools and woolens 
or steel or iron what is the duty upon almost any complicated fabric 
of manufacture. It is that very vice in our present tariff that has 
brought according to the testimony of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. French, 18,000 cases upon the dockets of the courts 
of justice to ascertain what the duty is, the importer averring a 
lower and the Treasury Department averring a higher rate of duty, 
and those cases must be submitted to the courts and there stands 
that fearful mass of litigation of itself constituting a vast tax upon 
the property of the country, e, all business into confusion, 
which is the result of a tariff so complicated, so incongruous, so out 
of date to all the progress in invention, in art, in science, in manu- 
facture that you cannot successfully carry on a business in this 
country to-day under a new invention unless your tariff is adjusted 
to it according to common sense and the interpretation of plain lan- 
guage and the requirements of the commerce of the day. 

What has been the consequence? These manufacturers of knit 
goods in this country, as estimable and worthy a class of my fellow- 
citizens as any we have, have just the same sympathy from me if 
panio laws shall bear hardly upon them as any other class of men 

ere; but they are suffering to-day under a judicial interpretation 
of the tariff, and many thousand others are suffering also in other 
ways. There are duties under this tariff absolutely prohibitory, and 
I wish to say that if any of these articles are eee to the schedule 
or are now to be placed there—for they never were thereby the 
action of Congress on Schedule L instead of Schedule M, so that 50 
cents per pound upon the baled pr of the imported article shall be 
added, you will have on more than one half of all these articles of 
common popular wear and use a duty absolutely prohibitory. Upon 
a large proportion of the woolen caps knitted on frames, stockings 
knitted on frames, drawers knitted on frames, undershirts knitted 
on frames, you scarcely have received in the last five years $500 duty. 
I propose to deal with this tariff question upon the broadest, purest, 
and most just terms that I can. I pro to make no exception. 
If this bill shall be taken up, if it shall come before the Senate I 
shall move to amendit. It has already been amended and it must 
go back to the House for its concurrence in the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair will inform the Senator 
from Delaware that the bill is up for consideration. 

Mr. BAYARD. All the same 

Mr. COCKRELL. How did it get up? 


The PRESIDENT ge tempore. By a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. COCKRELL. i beg pardon, there was no vote taken, and I 
was here and listening to every word. 

Mr. BAYARD. No such question was put. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Reporter's notes will show it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There was no vote to take it up. 

Mr. McMILLAN. It was distinctly put. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair put the question and 
asked if there was any objection to taking up this bill at the request 
of the Senator from New York. Unanimous consent was given. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. No one objected. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Nobody knew it. I did not hear it. 
my seat and listening to what the Senator was saying. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair put the question in as 
loud a voice as he could, and the bill was read by its title. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I not only gave the number of the 
bin but I stated distinctly it was what was known as the knit-goods 


ill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iunderstood the Senator to say distinctly what 
it was, and he went right on with his remarks, and I did not hear 
one solitary word that was said about submitting it to the Senate. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The question was put twice. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Chair asked if there was objec- 
tion. Noobjection was made, and the President distinctly said “ the 
bill is before the Senate.” 

Mr. McMILLAN. The question was put twice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York was 
about going on with his 5 h when the Senator from Ohio told 
him he better wait until the bill was taken up. Thereupon the 
President of the Senate put the question to the Senate, and it so 
appears in the Reporter’s notes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no doubt it was an inadvertence that 
— gentleman over there did not object; but no objection was 
made. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The question was put in such a way that it 
could not be heard, for I was rep 

Mr.SHERMAN. On the contrary, I thought the attention of every 
Senator was drawn to it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I was watching it distinctly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senate has not been so still in two days as 
when the question was put. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from New York went on and pro- 
ceeded with making a statement which I understood was preliminary 
to putting the g estion to the Senate to take up the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I hope there will be no complaint, because I am 
perfectly vice, pe an individual that the vote shall be taken upon 
taking up the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I have understood all the time that the ques- 
tion of taking it up was under consideration. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam perfectly willing myself that the vote shall 
be taken on taking it up. I would have no man surprised. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Senator from Missouri makes 
a reflection on the Chair. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ido not make a reflection on the Chair, and 
meant no such thing. I only meant to say that I was here listening, 
and I thought certainly there must be a mistake on the part of the 
Chair. I was listening distinctly to hear it, and the Senator from 
New York was talking on the motion to take up. Iso understood. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator’s attention must have been momenta- 
1 Everybody heard it on our side. 

. COCKRELL. Nobody around me here heard it. If there is 
any one on this side of the Chamber who heard it, I would thank 
him to state it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave to state that I heard it, and I understood 
that the bill was taken up without objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair asked if there was any 
objection in as loud a voice as he could. 

Mr. COCKRELL. A half dozen Senators here say they did not 
hear it, and I know I was watching to hear it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Iwill say to my friend that I heard 
it distinctly, and the Senator trom Vermont, [ Mr. rr | after 
the bill was taken up, got up and said that as soon as this bill was 
dis of he would call up what is known as the tax bill. 

r. MCMILLAN. And the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] got 
up and asked the Senator from New York to permit the bill to be 
laid aside temporarily to take up a bill granting the right of way to 
a railroad through a military reservation. 

Mr. CALL. I understood the facts as stated by the Chair. 

Mr. SHERMAN, There is no doubt about it. I called attention 
to it myself. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I did not know that the bill was 
before the Senate, and N I was arguing a motion to take it 
up; but it seems, although I cannot imagine how, that it is. As it 
is, I shall feel myself now at liberty to refer to the merits of the bill. 
I supposed the question was whether it should be taken up, and the 
Senator from New York in moving to take it up gave what he sup- 

osed to be the legislative history of this bill, and therefore as he 
faa referred to it for that reason I thought I was justified in stating 
what I believe to be the facts of the case. 


I was in 


1882. 
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I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that you have 
by this billselected a single branch of manufacturing industry which 
I will admit to be entitled precisely to the same favor and the same 
care of the Legislature as every other, which finds itself by reason 


of the obscurity of the tariff and under the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States lately rendered, in the unfavorable 
sition of having a higher duty upon the foreign raw material which 
enters into its product than is imposed on the manufactured fabric. 
I will that is not the way the tariff should be framed. Not 
only is it not a tariff for revenue but it is a tariff for the protection 
of the industry of foreigners. 

There is already upon this article of knitted woolen goods a tariff 
duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem, and it is proposed to add 50 cents 
a pound. That will more than double the tax. That will make a 
duty of not less than 70 per cent. and in many cases of more than 90 
per cent. upon certain ¢ of these manufactured goods. 

I wish to submit to the reason and justice of Senators, are we now 
in the month of August, 1882, to create a prohibitory duty by an 
affirmative law? Do you believe in prohibitory tariffs? Do you 
think there is any und of justice or right upon which a law can 
be that prohibits the importation of manufactured goods? 
I will read the statement of a man so careful in his statements, so 
high in intelligence and character as Mr. CARLISLE of Kentucky : 


For instance, in the year 1880 the whole revenue derived from one grade of these 
oods was only $9.65, and from another $39.39, the rates of duty on them being 
and 92 per cent. respectively. 
1881 the whole amount Celiected on one grade was $24.15 and on another 
$19.86, the rates of duty being 89} and 88} per cent. respectively. 


That was the amount of revenue collected under the supposition 
thatthe rate now proposed by this bill, und which the Supreme Court 
of the United States said was illegally imposed to the extent of 50 
cents per pound upon knit goods, shall be restored. 

We speak of a tariff for revenue, atariff for protection. I aver, as 
a proposition fundamental and true, that you have no right to use 
the taxing power of the Union except you do it fora public end, and 
not for the sake of private interest, however meritorious, and what 
public end is there in a tax that amounts to prohibition? It isa 
stifling of trade; it is the crushing of commerce and yields no rev- 
enue. It has no justification, and can have none, nor do I believe 
that such a principle will ever be sustained by an aroused and intel- 
ligent popular opinion in the United States when it is fairly discussed 
and comes to be understood. 

I know not what may come from the tariff commission, but I do 
believe the time will come, and very shortly, when there will be a 
maximum of duties ad valorem established by law upon imported 
merchandise. If Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster, those two distinguished 
friends of a protective tariff, were willing to frame in 1833, as they 
did, a tariff that gradually should be scaled down to a maximum of 
duties of 20 per cent. ad valorem, where are we and what progress 
have we RR when it is pro to restore by affirmative legisla- 
tion a tax which is shown to be nearer 100 than 90 per cent. 7 

Mr. MORRILL. Iknow the Senator will thank me to correct any 
error that he may make. So far as he states that Mr. Webster voted 
for or adyocated the compromise measure of Mr. Clay in 1833 he is 
decidedly mistaken. His vote was the other way, his speech was 
the other way, and he so stated distinctly, as is reported in the 
debates. I will read just what is recorded: 


Mr. Webster, of Massach was not averse to the introduction of the bill; 
but he could not at present see how he could concur in a measure which con- 
such a s re er as that contemplated by it. 

* 


Mr. Webster, in 
expressive of his 


* — 


ursuance of previous notice, introduced a series of resolutions 


ews in regard to the tariff, and apres the 3 and 


inex ency of adopting a plan of reduction which should imm ly or pro- 
spectively reject all discrimination on articles to be taxed, or give any pledge or 
assurance which would tend to restrain Congress from the exercise of all its 


constitutional powers in giving reasonable protection to American industry. 


Mr. BAYARD. The Senator has read that extract from Mr. Young’s 
Compilation on Customs and Tariff Legislation. I propose as this 
discussion shall proceed to bring him ample proof that Mr. Webster 
would have scoffed at such a tariff as is proposed to-day upon the 
woolen manufactures. I can find his ents and reasons for 
voting against such an absurd proposition as that you are to tax an 
article until you virtually prohibit its importation and prevent the 
production of revenue. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is a very different proposition from saying 
that he voted for the tariff of 1833. 

Mr. BAYARD, I am very willing to invoke the great name of Mr. 
Webster against the Senator from Vermont, and do so very confi- 
dently. Isay you cannot find in Mr. Webster’s arguments or doc- 
trines anything to sustain such a tariff as exists to-day and is now 

»roposed here. I will show that to the Senator, I do not say to his 
eart’s content, but I will show it to his intellectual satisfaction. 

I wish to come back to the tariffhistory of this description of man- 
ufactures. Perhaps it would be well to refer to the last census bul- 
letin to show the extent of capital engaged and the foreign wool used 
by the class of manufacturers in aid of whom this proposed amend- 
ment of the tariff is sought. Mr. Seaton, the Superintendent of the 
Census, in census bulletin No. 285, gives the statistics relating to 
manufactures from wool, and I will read from the title Hosiery and 
Knit Goods. It seems there were three hundred and fifty-four 


establishments in the United States. The capital employed was 
$15,133,991. The total number of hands employed was 28,328. Of 
males over the age of sixteen there were 7,395 ; of females over fifteen, 
17,397; of youths under that age, 3,536. They consumed of foreign 
weal SAY pounds; they consumed of domestic wool 8,146,137 
pounds. 

As I make it, something less than 5 percent. of the wool they con- 
sumed was foreign wool. The total value of their material was 
$14,054,199, and the value of their product was $28,613,727. 

I do not stop now to make an estimate of the profits upon the 
manufacture, because that is a very complex and difficult question. 
The invention of new machinery, the discarding of old, its repairs, 
its changes, the adaptations to modern inventions, all require a great 
deal of money, which must be deducted from the sum total of the 
7 is Therefore I do not state what the profit has been, although 

have seen it estimated at about 14 per cent. per annum upon the 


N engaged. 

y the tariff of 1842 caps, gloves, socks, stockings, wove shirts 
and drawers, and all similar articles made on frames, worn by men, 
women, and children, and not otherwise provided for, were taxed 
30 per cent. ad valorem. The same tax was continued on the same 


articles in the tariff of 1846. It was reduced to 24 per cent. in the 
tariff of 1857. It was advanced to 30 per cent. by the tariff of August, 


1861. It was advanced to 35 per cent. in July, 1862, and kept at 35 
per cent. in 1864. Then came the tariff of 1867. I hold in my hand 
the Digest of Heyl of 1870, adopted and used officially by order of 
the Treasury Department, and the Digest of E. D. Ogden in 1867, 
made by the order of the Treasury Department, and I find that those 
two officials continue the same allocation and classification of the 
articles in question. I read from page 170 of Heyl’s Digest of Duties 
on Imports, 1870: 

Caps, comforters, gloves, leggins, mitts, socks, stockings, wove shirts and draw- 
ers, and all similar articles, wholly or partly of worsted and not part wool or silk, 
made on frames, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Ogden in 1867, at page 156, has the same : 

Caps, wove on frames, 35 per cent.; hose, wove on frames, 35 per cent.; draw- 
ers, wove on frames, 35 per cent.; gloves, wove on frames, 35 per cent.; mitts, 
wove on frames, 35 per cent.; shirts, wove on frames, 35 per cent. 

There is the allocation and the classification of 1867 and of 1870, 
made without reference to the Revised Statutes at all, and that is 
what the Supreme Court decided in the cases in which the protests 
which were filed, and out of which grew the suit which was decided 
last year by the Supreme Court. Ihavethe protest here and it is dated 
in the fall; and I have the response of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to it. The protest was taken under the statute in 1873, before 
1 The revision of the statutes was not passed until June, 

Mr. PLATT. Ihave disliked very much to interrupt the Senator, 
but I trust he will pardon me for a single interruption, because 1 
know he does not wish to make any misstatement. 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly not. le I had done so I should be very 
glad to be corrected. 

Mr. PLATT. If it be true that the case decided in the Supreme 
Court was decided upon the protests made in 1873, before the revision, 
then the Supreme Court did not understand the case, because in the 
very opening words of their decision they say: 

The question in this case is whether stockings of worsted, or worsted and cotton, 
made on frames, and worn by men, women, and children, imported after the Ke- 
vised Statutes went into eflect, June 22, 1874, are dutiable as knit goods, undet 
Schedule L, class 3, section 2504, or as stockings under Schedule M. 

The Supreme Court may have mistaken the case; it is possible they 
did not understand it correctly; but they understood it to be a case 
arising under the revision, because they say so. 

Mr. BAYARD. Here is the answer of J. F. Hartley, Assistant See- 
retary of the Treasury, dated November 3, 1873: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., November 3, 1873. 

GENTLEMEN: The Department has, by letter of this date to the collector at New 
York, decided your appeal (955 B) dated the 16th ultimo, e to the assess. 
ment of duties at 50 cents per pound and 35 per cent, ad valorem, less 10 per cent. 
on certain knit gloves and wristlets, by affirming his decision on the entries pet 
Bremen, July 7; Hermann, September 2; Koln, July 28; New York, August 2; 
Deutschland, August 26; City of London, August 13, and Hansa, August 8; and 
by declining to entertain the a as to the entries per Rhein, June 23, and Her- 
mann, July 22, 1873. The collector reports that case No. 406 did not arrive per 
cor as stated z our appeal. 

So as J. F. HARTLEY, 
Assistant Secretary. 

I am given to understand that this distinction in duties was pro- 
tested against at the date that I mention, and there were protests 
out of which this suit w, and in which the decision was reached. 
I wish to state to the Senator that I will agree that the Supreme 
Court is bound by the revision of the statute, but I wish to show 
that the revision of the statute did not change the law. 

When the Supreme Court decided the case in question in 1881, of 
course they had recourse to the latest expression of the legislative 
will, and were controlled by that. 

I have read from the two authorized publications of the tariff 
issued under the direction and with the approval of the Treasury 
De tment to show that these woolen g knit on frames were 
subjected to the duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem, and no more. I 
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should like just here to read the law of 1867, which is supposed to 
have changed the duty on the articles in question. 

I have cited these compilers of the tariff to show that they, being 
experts, retained woolen goods, knit caps, and so on, the same arti- 
cle now affected by this proposed amendment of the tariff, under the 
35 per cent. duty subsequent to the passage of the act of 1867. Now, 
take the act of 1867. I read from Heyl’s Digest of 1870, at page 50: 


Src. 2. That in lien of the duties heretofore imposed by law on the articles here- 
inafter mentioned— 


I wish Senators to notice that it is “on the articles hereinafter 
mentioned“ 


Sec. 2. That in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed by law on the articles here- 
inafter mentioned, and on such as may now be exempt from duty, there shall be 
Jevied, collected, and paid on the goods, wares, and merchandise herein enumer- 
ated and provided for, imported from foreign countries, the following duties and 
rates of duty, that is to say: 

On woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every descrip- 
tion made wholly or in part of wool, not herein otherwise provided for, 50 cents 
per pound, and, in addition thereto, 35 cent. ad valorem. 

On flannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit balmorals, woolen and worsted 
yarns, and all manufactures of every description com wholly or in part of 
worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animals, except such as are 
composed in part of wool not otherwise provided for, valued at not exceeding 40 
cents per pound, 20 cents per pound; valued at above 40 cents per pound and not ex- 
ceeding 60 cents per pound, 30 cents per pound; valued at above 60 cents per 
pound and not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound; valued at above 
80 cents per pound, 50 cents per pound ; and in addition thereto, upon all the above- 
named es, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


When this act came to be carried afterward into the Revised 
Statutes the question arose, did that act repeal the acts prior, or did 
that enumeration include the specified in former laws as knit 
on frames and allocated to the schedules which I have read? The 
revisers thought not, and when they came to transfer existing laws 
into the Revised Statutes you find in Schedule L, class 3, page 471— 


Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every descrip- 
tion, made wholly or in part of wool, not herein otherwise provided for, 50 cents 
per pound, and, in addition thereto, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


This is page 471 of the Revised Statutes. Turn now to page 474 of 
the Revised Statutes, Schedule M: 


Clothing, ready-made, and wearing-apparel of every description, of whatever 
material composed, except wool, silk, and linen, made up or manufactured wholly 
or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, not otherwise provided for, 
caps, gloves, leggins, mitts, sock’, stockings, wove shirts and drawers, and all 
similar articles made on frames, of w. material composed, except silk and 
linen, worn by men, women, or children, and not otherwise provided for, articles 

worn by men, women, or children, of whatever material composed, except silk and 

linen, made up, or made wholly or in part by hand, not otherwise provided for: 35 
per cent. ad valorem. 


Under which of these schedules in this complicated tariff were you 


to impose the reg ? The Supreme Court, following a principle of f 


construction laid down at an early day, decided that where Congress 
has designated an article by its specitic name and imposed a duty on 
it by such name, general terms in a later act, or other parts of the 
same act, although sufficiently broad to comprehend such article, 
are nor applicable to it. Therefore when you find a tax of 50 cents 
per pound laid in addition to 35 per cent. upon goods not otherwise 
provided for,” and then you find a class of goods that were otherwise 
provided for, you look to see what is the duty specially imposed 
npon them, and the special shall control the general imposition. 
That is the principle, and upon that the decision was made which 
has turned out to be so unfortunate for a class of the constituents of 
my learned friend from Connecticut. 

I believe this is a fair statement of this case, If I had framed this 
tariff with my friend from Connecticut this thing would not have 
occurred, because I think we would have taken care to simplify the 
laws, so that there should be no misunderstanding and no such 
obscurity as to make long and expensive litigation necessary. 

I agree as to the hardship in which this particular class of manu- 
facturers find themselves as compared to many other branches of 
manufacture in wool; that they have 35 per cent. tariff, and a cor- 
responding protection upon their manufactures and the raw material 
of which it is in part composed has a tariff ce averaging over 40 
per cent. I do not know what the average of the wool tariff upon 
raw wool is, but I think it is over 40 per cent. Of course it is ad 
valorem so much por pound, but it is a very high, an exorbitant, 
and an absurd tariff. 

Mr. President, these are days of pro d tariff reform, and the 
Senate has now before it an opportunity of deciding, and of illus- 
trating what they really mean by that. We are adjusting the duty 
ou this especial manufacture, which to-day, so far from being a pro- 
tection to our manufacturer, is a protection to his foreign rival, be- 
cause, as I said, the duty upon the raw wool, and I am here corrected 
by my friend from West Virginia, [Mr. Davis, ] has an average ad 
valorem duty of about 50 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT, I will state that the ad valorem duty on the kinds 
of wool used in this manufacture of the lowest grade is 41.61 per cent., 
of the highest 76.41 per cent. It runs from 41.61 to 76.41 per cent. 

Mr. BAYARD. I am obliged to my friend from Connecticut for 
reading that, for it sustains the idea I have stated. I did not know 
what the tariff was upon the wool used in this special manufacture, 
I stated that the average duty upon all wools was about 50 Per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Mr, PLATT, That is true. 


Mr. BAYARD. The Senator shows now that on some wools it is 
upward of 70 percent. The question is, ought you to raise the tariff 
already so high upon woolen manufactures, or ought you not rather 
to lower the excessive tariff upon raw wool? There is the question. 
Are you to intensify and maintain and continue the obvious evils 
and injustice of this tariff system, or do you propose fairly to reform 
them? Because the manufacturer of goods in the United States has 
to pay from 41 to 76 per cent. ad valorem on the raw wool he uses, 
ought you to make his customer in this country pay a greater tax 
than 35 per cent. ad valorem upon the manufactured product? 

I say the proper remedy and relief is to lower the duty upon wool, 
and not to raise the duty upon the manufactures of wool. 

We are entering in a very untimely hour of this session upon this 
subject. But, nevertheless, what more obvious thought is there to an 
American, a man who knows something of the vast expanse of land 
in this country, who knows something of the endless pasturage and 
that land fit for the production ofsheep can be had within two hundred 
miles of this Capitol for 25 cents an acre? The production of wool 
is asimple question of the extent of pasturage, and broad ranges of 
mountain pastures abound and are almost as free as the blue sky 
above us. Do you tell me that an American wool-grower needs pro- 
tection? I have not the fi by me now, but I believe I am cor- 
rectly informed in saying that the tax upon foreign wools has not ad- 
vanced the price of American wool. There are so many paradoxes in 
these tax questions arising from the 8 of this system of 
tariff that it is hard for one unless specially prepared to meet and ex- 
plain them, but I believe that I am stating the fact that the advan- 
tage to the wool-growers in America has never been advanced under 
this system of heavily taxing foreign wool. A comparison of the 
prices current before and since the imposition of heavy tariff duties 
on wool will, I believe, sustain the allegation, 

Is that the reason why we should double the tax upon this article 
of wear to the working people of this country, their woolen under- 
clothing, stockings, drawers, shirts, knit caps, mittens, wristlets, all 
the variety of knit goods manufactured upon frames? We are asked 
now to double the tariff upon that when we could grant an adequate 
relief by lowering the tariff on wools. I ask in reason and common 
sense why should we not prefer the latter course ? 

I sincerely wish to see this special interest relieved. I do not 
think it fair or right that a solecism should exist in law. I am 
disposed to give them the full and even measure of justice and of 

rotection that our revenue laws give to our other manufacturers, 
‘or wherever a law can be passed which, by its discrimination, shall 
aid the American manufacturer and producer I shall select that 
mode of raising revenue, first for revenue and incidentally for the 
protection to our home industries, 

I have received a letter from an intelligent man, who made this 
subject more a study than my duties have enabled me to do, who 
says in regard to the present tariff upon wool and woolen manufuact- 
ures: 


Thus, when the wool tariff was framed in 1867 it was agreed, after compensating 
the manufacturer for the increased duties on wool by the enactment of specific 
pound duties, that 25 per cent. ad valorem would be sufficient protection for the 
manufacturers but for one thing, and that was the existing internal-revenue du- 
ties on domestic pocis and the duties on pple and dye stuffs. Ten per cent, 
was therefore added on this acconnt and the ad valorem made 35 all round. Now, 
these internal and other taxes have long been repealed, but the compensating tax 
or tariff never has been. But the manufacturers demand the reinstatement of the 
original duties and are unwilling to make any concession. 

Second. The high pound duties in the respect of knit goods were framed on 
the assumption that only a comparatively small proportion of materials other than 
wool entered into the composition of the domestic articles. There was, therefore, 
an enormous temptation offered to the American manufacturer to use cotton and 
snogay as cheaper materials, and so well has heavailed himselfof his opportunity 
that the ordinary shirts, drawers, and stockings sold to the masses in this country 
are not entitled to be called woolens, and are of the most worthless description. 


Then he refers to the statement published in the Boston Herald, 
which was read in the Senate the other day, and which gave such 
offense to the Senators from Massachusetts, and possibly to my friend 
from Connecticut. 

I take no pleasure at any time in reading unpleasant charges against 
any portion of my countrymen. I take no pleasure in reading of 
rascality or cheating anywhere; but still I do know that the exi- 
gencies of trade, the desire to gain money, induces men to resort to 
all sorts of expedients in manufacturing; and I believe it is the com- 
mon belief of every man who hears me, and still more of the many 
millions outside of this Chamber that the so-called woolen under- 
clothing manufactured in thiscountry is utterly misnamed, and that 
it contains but a remarkable small percentage of pure wool. 

The table that I have read shows less than one-twentieth of im- 
ported woolen was used in this manufacture, 8,146,137 pounds of 
native wool, and something less than a half million pounds of im- 
ported wool. I am somewhat assisted in my belief by an article in 
a magazine called the Hosiery and Knit Goods Manufacturer, pub- 
lished in the city of Philadelphia, in July, 1882, upon the compara- 
tive cost of foreign and American knit goods. have read that 
article, and if its figures were true it would disclose the slightest 
possible inducement for anything like increased protection. But I 
can see, even with my imperfect 83 of woolen manufacture, 
statements which are evidently erroneous, For instance, I do not 
hold it fair to put the price of wool in America and in England upon 
a parity, nor do I believe it is correct to sfate either at an average 
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I believe it is a great overestimate of the 
wool used in manufacture. Ido not accept the 
oods Manufacturer orits statement and its tables 
as authority, and yet my friend from Connecticut will probably 


of 80 cents a pound. 
cost of the ordina 
Hosiery and Knit 


know better its true weight. 
tive of this industry. 

Mr. PLATT. That is the second number of the journal that was 
ever published, pretending to be an organ of the knit-goods industry. 
It was formerly a self-styled organ of the carpet manufacturers under 
the name of the Commercial. A young man, conceiving that he could 
make a little money by getting advertisements, bought up the old 
paper and assumed to turn it into a paper in the interest of hosiery 
and knit goods and solicited advertisements. That is the second 
number published, ree it appears to be volume second. It is 
in no sense the organ of the knit goods manufacture. As is very 
well suggested by the Senator from Delaware, it is an entire mis- 
statement of the cost of manufacture in this country and in another, 
and it needs no parteak skill or judgment to see that it is the work 
of an enemy rather than the work of a friend. 

Mr. BAYARD. I did not eite it asthe work of an enemy or of a 
friend, nor did I accept it. That it should be the organ of the man- 
ufacture was not necessary to give it weight; on the contrary, if it 
was the disinterested statement of a person fairly examining a public 
question, I would much rather rely opon that than I would upon the 
paid organ of a particular interest. Inever have heard of it before, 
and I am free to say in looking over it I find errors in the figures 
upon which its computations are based which I could not accept. 
But what I meant to say is, if these figures are approximately true, 
if their results are approximately true, there is no great suffering, 
and thereis no great difference between the powers of production 
at a given rate by the American manufacturer and his foreign com- 

titor. 
eT rejoice in everything that shows my countrymen are becoming 
able to compete in manufactures everywhere, and I have no other 
object in legislation than to make them the successful competitors. 
I believe the theories I have and the principles I hope to see pnt 
in force in this country will give to the production of American 
capital and American labor combined the control of other markets 
than our own. 

This system of indiscriminate taxation in the shape of alleged pro- 
tective duties fails to protect either capital or labor. It stimulates 
production unduly. The tax being upon all products alike, it ben- 
efits each only at the cost of all others, and thus destroys the benefit 
to all; and when we have an overstocked market at home we are 
disabled, handicapped, and fettered in our attempt to compete in 
foreign markets, 


It seems to be the special representa- 


Mr. President, I propose to amend the bill reported from the Com-“ 


mittee on Finance by an additional section: 


That from and after the 1st day of November, 1882, the duty upon all wool shall 
not exceed 25 per cent. ad valorem, and the — * upon all manufactures of wool 
or of which wool shall be the component material of chief value, shall not exceed 
50 per cent. ad valorem; and all laws and parts of laws inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 


It will therefore be seen that as things now stand, and until we 
shall have a general reformation of the tariff, I am in favor of in- 
creasing the duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem to 50, and at the same 
time providing that the tariff upon wools shall not exceed 25 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

This is not the proper mode, this is not the season, nor the kind 
of bill which ought to have been introduced to meet this general snb- 
ject; but the minority cannot control the business of the body ; they 
cannot compel the majority to bring in schemes of reformation ; they 
can only raise questions before public opinion in a fair and regular 
way in order that they shall be ultimately decided at that bar. 

Yesterday and last evening we were kept here in session for nearly 
nine hours under the pretense, for I must call it so, of considering a 
bill to reduce the burdens of taxation. On this side we were re- 

»vroached for not procedos mith that bill, although we remained 
kero and outnumbered our friends u the other side of the Cham- 
ber until the very close of the debate; and the roll-call will disclose 
the fact. To-day that bill to reduce taxation is, I understand, again 
by the caucus decree of the majority laid aside, in order that taxa- 
tion may be more than doubled upon a single manufacture. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator allow me to make a correction? 
It is not upon a material point, becanse the order of business might 
well be the subject of consultation ; but, as a matter of fact, calling 
up this measure now is in no respect the result of any caucus. It 
comes from the fact that the Senator from New York, [Mr. MILLER, 
who is deeply interested in it, must go home, and he desired to have 
it considered to-day. That is the leading motive. 

Mr. BAYARD. Any fact that is stated by the Senator from Con- 
necticut I have no doubt is true. I came to the Capitol and hear- 
ing that the majority were taking private counsel, which they cer- 
tainly had a right to do, and having adjourned yesterday evening 
upon the tax bill, upon which we were forced to sit here without 
our dinners yesterday, and then having the tax bill laid aside by 
their consent, it appeared to be naturally the result of the caucus. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Naturally, but this all arose after the caucus. 
Yon have had caucuses as we have. This is not the result of a 
caucus, 


Mr. BAYARD. I do not find any fault with it. Ihave never been 
disposed to delay for an hour or a day the decision of this or any 
other bill of a fair business character as this is, but the fact stands, 
(and I cannot say that I blame any one for it,) that we have taken 
up a bill that I conceive puts their immediate friends and constitu- 
ents to a great deal of inconvenience and possible loss. 

If I had had the drafting of the tariff, the knit-goods manufact- 
urers never would have been in the unfortunate position in which 
they are found now; they never would have been put to the disad- 
vantage which-the present tariff by its obscurities, and absurdities 
has placed them. If they find themselves at a disadvantage to-day 
they may thank those who drafted and arranged these Jaws so fine- 
spun that it requires close judicial investigation and careful inter- 
pretation to discover what they do mean or what is the tax to be 
imposed upon a commodity. 
have read the history of these laws and I expect to hear the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut take a different view. believe the counsel 
which sustained that case before the Supreme Court was legally 
justified as a question of statutory interpretation in insisting on that 
which the court finally sustained, that the allocation of duties of 
this particular manufacture was under the same association and in 
the same schedule by name in which it has existed since 1542, and 
has never yet been taken out, and the Revised Statutes have not 
changed it. 

Ido not wish to detain the Senate. When the question came up 
I meant to meet it openly and fairly, and give the reasons why we 
should not select this particular industry for relief when so many 
others in the country demand and are entitled to equal relief. Per- 
haps you may say, better a small measure of justice to one than 
justice to none; butifitis done I submit to the Senate the real relief, 
and the just relief, and the proper step to be taken is at once to re- 
lieve our manufacturers from this excessive duty upon raw wool. A 
measurable relief would be on raw wool 25 per cent. ad valorem, 
instead of from 40 to 78 per cent. Whatever may be the revenue or 
whatever protection may come from it, let it stand until we decide, 
as I hope we ultimately will, to place it on the free list and be sat- 
isfied as to this special manufacturer's industry to raise it from 35 to 
50 per cent. ad valorem. 

Fifty per cent. ad valorem is understood to be about the average of 
this strange tariff, many duties exceeding 100 per cent., and one, as 
I showed the other day before the Senate, amounting to 340 per cent. 
Averaging altogether, I believe, 50 per cent. ad valorem. Up to that 
rate I propose this industry should go for the present until we shall 
have some more scientific and just arrangement of the tariff and 
coupled with that a reduction of the duty upon wool. Those are the 
propositions that I think should accompany this measure of relief. 

I can only an so far as I am personally concerned, there is no one 
more contented to see any class of our fellow-countrymen relieved 
from an unjust mistake in the law. I believe it was an oversight, 
but it never was the error in the revision of the statute that it was 
claimed to be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Sewe tt in the chair.) The 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware will be reported. 

Mr. PLATT. ‘There is a committee amendment pending. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the amendment of the Senator from Delaware 
be read for information, at any rate. 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

97 85 AcTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the 

ill: 

SEC. —. That from and after the Ist day of November, 1882, the duty upon all 
wool shall not exceed 25 per cent. ad valorem, and the duty upon all manufact- 
ures of wool, or of which wool shall be the eer. remy material of chief value, 


shall not exceed 50 per cent. ad valorem; and laws and parts of laws incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate numbered 35 and 36 to the bill (H. 
R. No. 6616) e spec for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Honse had disa to the 
amendments of the Senate tothe bill (H. R. No. 5224) to relieve certain 
soldiers of the late war from the charge of desertion, asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. W. H. Cavkrys of Indiana, Mr. 
BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH of Ohio, and Mr. R. W. TOWNSHEND of 
Illinois managers at the conference on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro i we $ 

A bill (S. No. 96) for the relief of Joseph Conrad of Missouri ; 

A bill (S. No. 1440) relating to the registration of trade-marks; 

A bill (S. No. 2171) to remove the political disabilities of Frank C. 
Armstrong, of Maryland; 

A bill (S. No. 1472) for the relief of Julia A. Nutt, widow and 
executrix of Haller Nutt, deceased ; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 6743) to establish diplomatic relations with Persia. 
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DUTY ON KNIT GOODS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 6715) to correet an error in section 2504 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, a single word with regard to the 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware. The manufacturers who 
must shut up their factories, the employés who must be idle, come 
to Congress and ask for bread. The Senator from Delaware proposes 
to give them a stone. That fitly illustrates the amendment, and I 
propose to pay no further attention to it at this time. I take issue 
with the Senator, and if I can, wearied as I am somewhat physically 
by these protracted sessions—— 

Mr. BAYARD. We all are. 

Mr. PLATT. If I can express myself clearly, I will undertake to 
conviuee even the Senator from Delaware that there was no such 
law in existence prior to the revision of the statute as imposed Only 
a duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem upon this class of goods. I put the 
argument which I am to make in this case to every member of the 
Senate without reference to the views which he may entertain upon 
the subject of the tariff. 

I claim that this is an error; that the law prior to the revision of 
1874 upon all this class of goods, upon all articles pertaining to this 
class, imposed a duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem, and in addition 
thereto certain specific or pound daties which were put there forthe 
purpose of offsetting the duty upon wool. I can show it to any Sen- 
ator who will give me careful attention. 

Before I come to that point of the argument, however, (and J am 
not unmindful of the time of the Senate and therefore I shall be 
brief,) I wish to speak for a moment of the importance of this ques- 
tion. I ask Senators not to couple it with any proposed tariff legisla- 
tion. This industry has grown up in this country since 1870, In 1870 
there was only produced in this country, as appears by the census of 
1870, 223,000 pounds of yarn and hosiery, only 4,080 dozen of shirts 
and drawers; and yet in 1880 we had $15,000,000 of capital and over 
invested, and we had a gross product of $28,000,000. 

There are no great capitalists in this business, Notwithstanding 
all the sarcasm of the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE, ] it 
is an infant industry, and it illustrates the doctrine which my friend 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] believes in, and which I be- 
lieve in—that is, that the primary province of all tariff legislation 
is the raising of revenue, and that incidentally it is well to foster 
and encourage American manufactures. 

The tariff of 1867, which I will show embraced all this class of 
goods and was the law up to the revision of the statutes, when it 
was changed either by an error, a mistake, or a wrong—the tariff as 
adjusted in 1867 enabled American manufacturers to do what they 
had never before done in this country, to establish factories for the 
production of knit goods. They have done so, That tariff properly 
fostered them; incidentally it protected them. The coarts under- 
stood the law to be as I claim it; collectors of the ports under- 
stood the law as I claim it; Secretaries of the Treasury understood 
the law as I claim it. It was so administered everywhere; and 
acting upon the faith of it then, manufactories began to spring up 
all ee the country, and within the last ten years have been multi- 
lied. 
: It is not Connecticut alone that stands here asking that you shall 
not strike at and destroy these manufactures ; it is nineteen States 
in this Union that ask it. They arescattered from Maine to the Mis- 
souri, in all the States. They are not capitalists ; they are not over- 

own corporations. The average capital of these corporations is 
ess than $45,000 each, and knowing what I know of the corpora- 
tions in my own State and the private parties who are engaged in this 
manufacture, that is a fair estimate of their capital. They are not 
in a condition to go on with this business. If the law as they under- 
stood it, if the law upon the faith of which they built their factories 
and employed their men and made this production and cheapened 
these articles in the American market, is not to stand, they are will- 
ing to take their chances with all other woolen manufacturers. If 
the duty on woolen manufactures is to be reduced, they are will- 
ing to be reduced upon their manufacture; but they do come here 
and protest against the injustice, weak as they are, young as they 
are, of being singled out and not protected as other woolen manufact- 
urers are, 

I do not believe that a manufacturer is a public enemy to be pun- 
ished or suppressed. I know that my friend the Senator from Dela- 
ware does not so believe. I do believe it is a public calamity thata 
large number of men, women, and children shall be thrown out of 
labor. We have been told that the strikes of which we have heard 
are matters of the first importance; that they should engage the care- 
ful attention of every honest legislator. Refuse to pass this bill, put 
the amendment of the Senator from Delaware upon it, and send it 
back to the House with a reduction of the tariff on wool, and before 
next December there will be more people idle and thrown out ofem- 
ployment in these factories than thereare now idie on account of the 
strikes. 

We do not need to go back of the tariff of 1861, because it repealed 
the tariff of 1846 and was the only tariff in existence after it became 
alaw. In that tariff were three clauses—— 

Mr. BAYARD. The tariff of 1861? 

Mr, PLATT. The tariff of 1861, called the Morrill tariff. 


One clause which went to make up Schedule M in the Revised 
Statutes is: 

Clothing, ready-made, and wearing apparel of ev description, of whatever 
material 883 except wool, OIA up or We e nally or in part by 
the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer. 


That has in terms nothing to do with knit goods. I simply read it 
to show that it was one of the clauses taken to make up a paragraph 
in the revision. 

The next is— 

Articles worn by men, women, or children, of whatever material composed, made 
up or made wholly or in part by hand, not otherwise provided for. 

That is another one of the clauses which went to make up Schedule 
M of the Revised Statutes. 

The next clause, the third clause of Schedule M, is: 

Caps, gloves, leggins, mitts, socks, stockings, wove shirts, and drawers, and all 


similar articles eon frames, of whatever material composed, worn by men, 
women, or children, and not otherwise provided for. 


Upon all the articles enumerated in these three clauses 30 per cent. 
ad valorem duty was laid by the tariff of 1861. 

There was at that time no duty on wool such as was placed upon 
it afterward. There was, therefore, at that time no reason for im- 
posing the specific duties which were laid afterward on articles of 

nit goods as an offset to the duties, which were afterward imposed 
upon wool for the benefit of the wool-grower. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Senator from Connecticut allow me 
to ask him what percentage of imported wools enters into the knit 
goods made upon frames? 

Mr. PLATT. I beg the Senator from Delaware not to interrupt me, 
because I am making a legal argument. I will say, however, that 
none of these articles which are referred to are made on frames. That 
has nothing to do with it; they are no longer made on frames. That 
is a clause which comes from the early history of the manufacture, 
away back in thé tariff of 1842, as the Senator from Delaware read. 
It has been continued down through the statutes, but no longer is 
ph pram to this class of goods, That is an additional reason why 
I claim that it never was intended to include in these clauses as they 
1 went into the Revised Statutes knit goods as they are now 
made. 

That continued to be the law, 30 per cent. ad valorem, and the 
only law which imposed a duty upon knit goods of any description, 
until 1862, when an additional5 per cent. was levied, as I will show. 
Tho three clauses are still continued in the act of 1862; and it is 
there provided : 

That from and after the day and year aforesaid, in addition to the duties here- 
tofore imposed by law on the articles hereinafter mentioned, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid on the goods, wares, and merchandise enumerated and provided 
for in this section, imported from foreign countries, a duty of 5 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, that is to say. 

That raised the duty on caps, gloves, leggins, mitts, and wove 
shirts and drawers to 35 percent, Still there were no specific duties, 
and the reason for it was that the duty had not been im on 
wool, which made the specific duty necessary. Then we goon until 
1864, when a new law was passed on the subject. It is to be found 
on page 208 of volume 13, Statutes at Large. 

Mr. BAYARD. Will it disturb my friend if I ask him, does he 
mean that there was no tariff tax on raw wool in 1862? 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not say that, but I say it was largely increased 
afterward, 

Mr. BAYARD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PLATT. And when the large increase was made in the duty 
on wool then the specific or pound duties were added to knit goods 
to offset the increase made of duties upon wool. The first specific 
duty appears in the statute of 1864, in the clause which I will soon 
read, and this is a complete act. It was intended to cover this entire 
branch of manufacture ; it includes by name many of the articles 
which ap ear in the old statute of 1803. 

Mr. BAYARD. The same articles precisely are kept together in 
the tariff and taxed together. 

Mr. PLATT. The law of 1864 provided: 

On shirts, drawers, and hosiery of wool, or of which wool shall be a component 
material, not otherwise provided for, 20 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 
30 per cent. ad valorem. 

The act reduced the ad valorem duty 5 per cent., and put a specific 
duty of 20 cents per pound upon all that class of 8 There is 
where the specific duty first comes in. 

Mr. BAYARD. Will not my friend find in the same law the class 
of articles, caps, gloves, leggins, mitts, socks, stockings, wove shirts 
and drawers, and all similar articles made on frames and used by men, 
women, or children, and not otherwise provided for? 

Mr, PLATT. I have read the law through. I believe Ihave read 
every word of it, and itis not there. 
$ aiT gaa Does the Senator say that the statute does not con- 

in it 

Mr. PLATT. It did not go into that statute unless I am very much 
mistaken. It is possible that the Senator may take the book and by 
diligent examination of the statute find something which I have not 
been able to find there; but certainly so far as I have been able to 
give it an examination the whole class of knit goods is embraced in 
the statute of 1864 in the words ‘shirts, drawers, and hosiery of 
wool, and of which wool shall be a component material, not other- 
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wise provided for.” It is possible I am mistaken, but, whether I am 
or not, it is manifest that it was intended to put in the statute of 
1864 upon all articles of hosiery, of shirts and drawers, a duty of 30 
per cent. ad valorem and a specific duty of 20 cents per pound, pro- 
vided they were of wool, 

Mr. BAYARD. Now, may I say one word there? The Senator 
has read, correctly read, the charge of duty of 30 per cent. ad valo- 
rem and then the specific duty per pound upon the articles he there 
has mentioned and upon the articles ‘ not otherwise provided for.” 
Now, what articles were those which were otherwise provided for ? 
The articles that were left under the law of 1862 and 1861, which 
are to-day the same as they were then, kept together and taxed 
under a separate schedule. That is what the Supreme Court said. 

Mr. PLATT. Let me goon. The Senator cannot claim that when 
it is said that on shirts, drawers, and hosiery of wool, there shall be 
a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem and 20 cents per pound, those same 
articles still stay at 35 per cent. ad valorem. That cannot be so. 

Mr. BAYARD. Suppose you find at the same time and under the 
same law, they leave untouched 35 per cent. duty on caps, gloves, 
mitts, socks, wove shirts, drawers, and other similar articles made 
on frames and worn by men, women, and children and you find” 
that tax, which shall apply? 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator takes the old law as not repealed by 
this section, leaving cotton goods at that price, and takes what Mr. 
Heyl says and supposes he refers to wool. This statute of 1864 did 
most manifestly repeal the statute of 1862 so far as relates to woolen 
hosiery, to woolen shirts and drawers. It left it in force so far as it 
related to cotton goods and to any other goods made of material 
other than wool, except that in the same statute it took out of the 
original act two other classes of goods, that is, those made of silk and 
those made of linen. The act of 1864 excluded from the old act of 
1862 the articles I have referred to made of wool and all manufact- 
ures of silk and linen. It left the act of 1862 in force so far as re- 
lated to knit goods of cotton or of any other material not excepted. 

Mr. BAYARD. Now, will my friend be kind enough to explain to 
the Senate why it is that Messrs. Ogden and Heyl, the authorized 
coditiers of these laws, classify these things under woolen manufact- 
ures? Here they are. 

Mr. PLATT. I have had no opportunity to examine those books. 
I ask the Senator to 5 to me why it is that after every Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, that after every collector of a port, that after 
the courts themselves decided differently, he brings up to me the 
3 of somebody who undertook to make a statement of the 
tari 

Mr. BAYARD. I did not bring up to the Senator anything. My 
supposition was that he desired to state this correctly. Neither he 
nor I can have any personal object except to find out the true state 
of fact. He tells me these duties were not as I have stated. I 
merely hand him the authorized publication of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and show him that they were classified as wool, 8 as wool, 
and there they are. I did not make them so. I may say here that 
the Senator’s tone toward me is as though I had framed this law. I 
did not frame this law, I did not make this law. It was revised by 
Republican revisers and passed by a Republican Congrese and de- 
cided by a Republican court. If there is error or hardship in it, it 
has been created by them, not by me. 

Mr. PLATT. If in my earnestness I have been betrayed into a 
tone which is in the slightest degree disrespectful or offensive to the 
Senator I bos his pardon, for I certainly did not intend it. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator seemed to arraign me as though I had 
cone this miserable, unhappy condition of the tariff. I want to 
remedy it. 

Mr. PLATT. I have not hed the opportunity to examine those 
books. I know this, that whatever may be in them the Secretary of 
the Treasury did not heed them if the construction of them is such 
as the Senator claims; collectors of ports did not heed them; the 
circuit court in New York did not heed them when it decided dis- 
tinctly the case against that view of the Senator. 

Mr. BAYARD. Some Secretaries do not heed laws anyhow. 

Mr. PLATT, When the Secretaries, the collectors of the ports, 
and the courts all decide one way is it worth while to claim that 
they did not understand the law, and that the law was not so be- 
cause some one who summarized the list of duties made a table which 
seemed to indicate the contrary ? 

Now, to take the Heyl code of 1879, I find he states this both ways. 
I do not know whether he is correct. He is certainly not the Re- 
vised Statutes; I do not understand that his book is taken in court 
us the Revised Statutes. The court had to decide upon them, not 
upon an interpretation of the Revised Statutes by Heyl or Ogden. 

I may say right here that prior to the revision and after the act of 
1867 it is true that importersin New York did file protests and claim 
that there was only 35 per cent. duty ad valorem on this class of 
goods. It is equally true that they brought suit to recover the spe- 
citic pound duty whieh they had paid under protest, and it is also 
true that that suit was decided against them in New York in the 
case of Krause rs. Arthur, and that they took no appeal from it. It 
is equally true that they brought another suit, Vietor vs. Arthur, 
claiming under the act of 1867 that only these ad valorem duties 
could be assessed, and seeking to recover back the specific duty; 
but when the revision was passed they abandoned that suit. They 
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acquiesced in the decision of Krause vs. Arthur, and then brought 
another suit of Vietor vs. Arthur under the revision and under anew 
protest, and that was the suit carried up to and decided by the Su- 


preme Court. It is hardly a conclusive argument, when the parties 
filed the protest in relation to the original act, tried their case in 
court and before a jury and were beaten, and acquiesced in it, that 
simply because they ed a protest originally the law is as they 
claimed it and not as decided in the suit, the result of which was ad- 
verse to them. The law as it was prior to the revision of 1874 was 
fully settled in the case of Krause rs. Arthur, as I claim it to-day. 

Now I goon. Being so interrupted the continuity of my argument 
has been somewhat broken. 

In 1864 for the first time specific or pound duties were placed on 
these articles. An additional duty was placed on wool. It therefore 
must be perfectly apparent that Congress intended to give the ad- 
ditional duty of 20 cents per pound as an offset to the additional 
duty that had been im on wool. Soit went on until 1867, when 
the provision found in Schedule L of section 2504, Revised Statutes, 
was passed, and here for the first time comes the description “ knit 
9 in this act. The other articles which had been enumerated 

y name in the prior acts were not touched, not enumerated, and the 
whole class of manufactures of this description is included within 
one general term, that of ‘knit goods.” That statute was mani- 
festly intended to repeal all duties imposed upon knit , and to 
make an entire new provision in relation to them. It is this: 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed 
by law on the articles hereinafter mentioned. and on such as may now be exempt | 
from duty, there shall be levied, collected, and paid on the wares, and mer- 
chandise herein enumerated and provided for, imported foreign countries, 
the following duties and rates of duty, that is to say: 

On woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every descrip- 
tion made wholly or in part of wool, not herein otherwise provided for, 50 cents 
per pound, and, in addition thereto, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


There they made a general description of manufactures of wool, 
and im 50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. There 
it says on all articles manufactured of wool not herein otherwise 
provided for.” Then they go on immediately and provide for knit 
goods. I will read the whole clause. The tern“ knit is first 
used here. The words “on frames” are left out of this statute en- 
tirely. 

Mr. BAYARD. But the words “otherwise provided for“ remain. 

Mr.PLATT. ‘Otherwise provided for herein,” that is, in this 
statute, not in some former statute. The duty, so far as related to 
woolen goods, was repealed except as herein otherwise provided for. 
That does not mean provided for in the act of 1861; it means pro- 
vided for in this act. I read from the statute of 1867: 


On fiannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit goods, balmorals, woolen and worsted 
yarns, and all manufactures of every description, composed wholly or in part of 
worsted, the hair of the alpaca, t, or other like animals, except such as are 
composed in part of wool, not otherwise provided for, valued at not exceeding 
40 cents per pound, 20 cents per pound; valued at above 40 cents per pound and 
not exceeding 60 cents per pound, 30 cents per pound: valued at above 60 cents per 
pound and not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound; valued at above 
80 cents per pound, 50 cents per pound ; and in addition thereto upon all the above- 
named articles, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


It will be seen they did not put the pound duty upon this class of 
goods as high as they did upon the general class of woolen manu- 
factures. They did not protect it so well, to the same extent that 
they did other woolen manufactures. 

These are all the provisions relating to this subject until we come 
to the revision. When we come to the revision we find that the 
revisers took the act of 1867 and incorporated it in Schedule L, in 
these words: 


Flannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit goods, balmorals, woolen and worsted 
yarns, and all manufactures of every description com wholly or in part of 
worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animals, except such as are 
composed in part of wool, not otherwise provided for, valued at not exceeding 40 
cents per pound: 20 cents per pound; valued at above 40 cents pound and 
not cxheeding 60 cents perpound: 30 cents . valued at above 60 cents 
per pound and not e o cents per po : 40 cents per pound; valued at 
above 80 cents per pound: 50 cents per pound ; and, in addition thereto, upon all 

the above-named articles: 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


It is the precise language of the statute of 1867. If it did not in- 
tend to include all the articles formerly subject only to ad valorem 
duty, the words“ knit goods” there did not mean anything. There 
is no article made, so far as I am informed, outside of the articles it 
is claimed are now subject only to 35 per cent. ad valorem, which 
Takot classed under the head of “knit goods” except cardigan 

ackets. 

Mr. BAYARD. Ifthat be the case the law is all right for these 
articles ‘on frames.” 

Mr. PLATT. They do not make articles on frames. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then there is nothing in it. 

Mr. PLATT. The difficulty about it is that the Supreme Court 
said there was, and I willshow why the reyisers, after having stated 
in Schedule L the entire law relating to woolen knit 8, woolen 
hosiery, and eyerything of that sort, went back to the statute of 
1861 and took the three clauses which I have heretofore referred to, 
and, reversing them in their order, constructed Schedule M, which 
I will read. If Senators could remember—and they cannot, of 
course, because this matter is complicated—the three clauses which 
I read from the statute of 1861 in the early part of my argument, 
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they would see that these three clauses reversing the order go to make 
up Schedule M. 

Clothing, ready-made, and wearing-a 1 of every description, of whatever 
material composed, except wool, silk, and linen, made up or manufactured wholly 
or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, not otherwise provided for, 
caps, gloves, leggins, mitts, socks, stockings, wove shirts and drawers, and all 
similar articles made on frames, of whatever material composed, except silk and 
linen, worn by men, women, or children, and not otherwise provided for, articles 
worn by men, women, or children, of whatever material composed, except silk 
and linen, made up, or made wholly or in part by hand, not otherwise provided 
for: 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


The Supreme Court decided that wove shirts and drawers, caps, 
loves, leggins, mitts, socks, and stockings, which embrace the whole 
ine of hosiery, were specifically mentioned in Schedule M, and there- 
fore the specific designation must control and override the general 
designation of knit goods in Schedule L. When they were asked to 
go back of the revision they said they could not doit under the rule 
of construction which must govern them. They said this distinctly : 

It may be true, as suggested, that if there had been no revision, and we had 


been required to construe the statutes as they stood before December 1, 1873, a 
different conclusion might have been reached. 


Showing that they had looked at the statutes as they existed prior 
to the revision, and intimating that but for the rules of construction 
to which they were shut up they wonld have held that under the 
statutes prior to the revision these goods were obliged to pay both 
an ad valorem and a specific duty. 

But how came this section in Schedule M to be here? The law of 
1861 had been repealed as to wool; it had been repealed as to silk 
and linen. It stood as to cotton goods and as to all goods made of 
materials other than those three kinds, wool, silk, and linen. Cot- 
ton hosiery and other cotton knit goods were only subject to an ad 
valorem duty of 35 per cent., but woolen knit goods were subject to 
the specific duties in addition to the ad valorem duties. Silk and 
linen goods had been provided for at ad valorem duties exceeding 
35 per cent. 

In the first clause, which does not touch us, they excepted wool. 
They said “except wool, silk, or linen.” In the second clause, and 
the one which touches us, they except only silk and linen. In the 
third clause, which does not touch us, they except only silk and 
linen. I have shown that knit woolen goods had already been 
taken ont of that statute, just as much as silk and linen had been 
taken out of it. They started to except articles of wool, silk, and 
linen. In the first clause of which the paragraph is composed the 
did do it; in the second and third clauses they only excepted sil 
and linen. What is the fair presumption? The courts had decided 
in New York that these goods, prior to the revision, mnst pay both the 
ad valorem and the specific duty. The revisers ought to have known 
that. They certainly did know that at every port of entry in the 
United States that was the construction put upon the law. They 
certainly did know that the Seeretary of the Treasury, and all Secre- 
taries of the Treasury who had administered the law, put that con- 
struction upon it. 

Is it to be believed, then, that they intended to change the law? 
They had no right to change the law; they had no power to change 
the law. They were expressly directed by the law which gave them 
authority to act not to change the law, and it cannot be presumed 
that they intended to violate the directions given them in the act 
from which they derived their authority. The inevitable conclusion, 
then, is this: that they inserted the words“ wool, silk, and linen” 
as an exception to the first clause, intending also to insert the same 
words “ wool, silk, and linen” as exceptions to each of the other two 
clauses, but omitted the word ‘ wool” by mistake in the second and 
third clauses. They used the words “ silk and linen” in making the 
exceptions to clauses 2 and 3, but the word “ wool” was dropped 
out. 

Whether they supposed the first clanse covered the whole, whether 
it was a mere clerical error, or in whatever manner this omission is 
to be accounted for, it must be conclusively held that it was an 
error; otherwise you must hold that they intended to change the 
law, ang that is a violent presumption, one which cannot be main- 
tained. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored to make clear, I have made clear 
to my own mind, and I trust to the minds of Senators, that the law 
prior to the revision did put a duty npon these articles of 35 per cent, 
ad valorem and a scale of pound duties or specific duties from 20 to 
50 cents, according to the value of the product, the value of the man- 
ufactured article. Ihave shown that it was so understood every- 
where, except by some few importers who protested against it and 
undertook to claim differently, and they took their case into court, 
where they were beaten, and then they abandoned the claim under 
the law of 1867 and under the law prior to the revision. 

I do not propose to go into a general discussion of the tariff ques- 
tion. I do not propose to go into any statement as to the precise 
cost of manufacture or the precise profit which was made under the 
duty as it was understood by everybody to be. I simply say to Sen- 
ators that these manufacturers, who are not to be presumed to be 
other than honest men, come from all sections of the country, sup- 
ported by the petitions of all their employés, and they say to you this: 
they say to you we built our manufactories, we commenced this 
manufacture upon what we understood to be the law and you under- 
stood to be the law and Congress intended should be the law, and 


upon the law as it has been administered until this decision of the 
Supreme Court. And they say, we ask you now torestore us to the 
position which we had a right to assume we occupied ; we ask you 
to disconnect this case from tariff legislation; we ask you to put us 
back where we supposed we were, and let us take our chances with 
the whole woolen industry when a revision of the tariff shall be 
made, We ask yon not to stop ourmanufactories. We ask you not 
to turn these laborersinto the streets; we ask you to enable this indus- 
try ta go on until the revision of the tariff. We ask you not to bank- 
rupt us. 

l have made this appeal. I ask it as a matter of justice; I ask it 
as a matter of right. I beg of Senators not to stand here for any 

urpose and oppose this measure of just relief by adding to it tariff 
egislation now in these few remaining hours of the session, and I 
believe the session to be drawing to a close. Do not send this bill 
back to the House with any amendment whatever upon it. Any 
amendment will kill the bill. The House has no quorum. The bill 
will be lost there if it shall be amended. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Connecticut 
a question. Under the law as it now stands, as constrned by the 
Supreme Court, the duty on knit goods is 35 per cent., I believe. 

Mr. PLATT. It is. 

Mr. HARRIS, What will the duty be if this bill shall pass? 

Mr. PLATT. Just what it was understood to be before, and what 
it was in fact before the revision. 

Mr. HARRIS. What was it understood before to be? 

Mr. PLATT. I will answer the question. I have it from a book 
published by the Treasury Department. I do not take Mr. Heyl's 
statement of it, I take the authorized publication of the Treasury 
Department. On goods valued above 80 cents per pound there will 
be a duty which will be eqnivalent to an ad valorem duty of 55.78 
per cent.; on goods valued at above 60 and not exceeding 80 cents 
per pound the duty will be 88 percent. ad valorem; valued at above 
40 cents and not exceeding 60 cents per pound it will be 89 per cent. 
ad valorem. At the same time the duties on the wool will ran from 
41 per cent. to76 per cent. ad valorem; 41 on one class, 55 on another, 
64 on another, 67 on another, 76 on another. You can see very well 
how much protection there is. The average protective duty by the 
law as it was before the revision was in the neighborhood of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. Surely that was not excessive, it was not ahigh 
protective duty; but the 35 per cent. ad valorem duty affords no 
protection. As the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] well says, 
it protects the foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then the object of this bill is to increase the duties 
on knit goods from 35 per cent. ad valorem to from 55 to 89 per cent. 
ad valorem, if I understand the statement of the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. PLATT. The object of this bill is not to increase duties at 
all. It is to Eat the duty where everybody in this country except 
the importers have understood it to be. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is not the effect of the bill to be passed to increase 
the duties on knit goods from 35 per cent. ad valorem to from 55 per 
cent. to 89 per cent. ? 

Mr. PLATT. It is. 

_ Mr. HARRIS. Then I suppose the object that you and others have 
in seeking to pass it is to produce the effect that you admit it must 
have; therefore I think the Senator’s denial was quite gratuitous 
and unnecessary as to the object with which the bill is pressed. 

Mr. PLATT. The object of it is this: it is no longer (as the law 
now is) to protect the foreign manufacturer as against the American 
manufacturer, but it is to give the American manufacturer a fair, 
even chance with the foreign manufacturer. Weaskit. It does not 
give so much as on some other articles of wool manufacture. We 
were the least protected of all woolen manufacturers by the law as it 
was. We ask that we may be put back and have that modicum of 
protection which the country supposed it was giving to us, and 
which we supposed we had when we commenced this industry, and 
which has only been taken away from us upon the plain, palpable, 
conclusive errors of the revisers of the statutes. 


CHARGE OF DESERTION. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Lask that the Chair lay before the Senate House 
bill No. 5224. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SEWELL in the chair) laid be- 
fore the Senate the action of the House of Representatives disagree- 
ing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 5224) to 
relieve certain soldiers of the late war from the charge of desertion. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked by the House. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore being 
authorized to appoint the committee, Mr. LoGan, Mr. HAWLEY, and 
see COCKRELL were appointed the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. No. 2092) 
for the relief of Major W. R. King. 

The message further announced that the House had a to the 
amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. R. No. 203) for 
the printing of additional copies of House Executive Document 
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No. 47 and subsequent land laws, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had conenrred in the 
amendments of the Senate to the following bills and joint resolu- 
tions: 

A bill (II. R. No. 3414) granting a pension to Sarah J. Cameron ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4594) authorizing full pay to Lieutenant Fred- 
erick Schwatka, United States Army, while on leave to serve in com- 
mand of the Franklin search expedition in the Arctic ; 

A bill gE R. No. 4684) to amend section 4400, of title 52, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, concerning the regulation of 
steam-vessels ; 5 ; 

A bill (H. R. No, 4888) increasing the pension of John F. Ellis; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6249) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
F. Wilson; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6265) donating cannon and cannon-balls to Post 
No. 14 of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Logansport, Indiana, 
and for other purposes; Z 

A bill (H. R. No. 6517) authorizing compensation to members of 
Company B, Fourteenth Infantry, for private property destroyed by 
fire on the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6593) donating condemned cast-iron cannon and 
cannon-balls for monumental p 83 

A bill (II. R. No. 6743) to establish diplomatic relations with Persia; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 205) ting the use of tents at a 
soldiers’ reunion to be held by the Soldiers’ Reunion Association of 
the State of Illinois in the year 1882; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 254) to authorize the Secretary of 
War to transfer to “Tip” Best Post No. 75, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, of Montrose, Iowa, one piece of condemned cast-iron cannon 
and cannon- balls (or field-piece) for monumental ef ap and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 263) granting the use of cannon, 
tents, and muskets at soldiers’ reunions to be held in the State of 
Iowa in the year 1882. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. No. 97) to authorize the settlement of the accounts of 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Edward K. Winship, United States 
Navy; 

A Pin (S. No. 126) to reimburse the Creek orphan fund; 

A bill (S. No. 1255) to provide for the sale of a part of the reserva- 
tion of the Omaha Indians in the State of Nebraska, and for other 


urposes; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 6243) making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, and 
for prior years, and for those certified as due by the 55 
cers of the Treasury in accordance with section 4 of the act of June 
ee 1878, heretofore paid from permanent appropriations, and for 
ot 


er purposes. 
DUTY ON KNIT GOODS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
of the bill (H. R. No. 6715) to correct an error in section 2504 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. SEWELL in the chair.) The 
amendment of the Committee on Finance will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 4 the committee propose, after 
the word “ twenty-five,” to insert hundred and four;” so as to 


read: 

That the h begi with the words clothing, ready-made, and wear- 
ing-ap „ under Schedule M of section 2504 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United Stat , be, and the same is hereby, amended by the insertion of the word 
“ wool” before the word silk“ in two places where it was omitted in the revision 
of the said statutes ; so that the same shall read as follows. 


Mr. PLATT. I hope the Senate will disagree to this amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask that the Senate non-concur with the com- 
mittee amendment, in order that the bill may not be sent back to 
the House. 

Mr. PLATT. The bill is complete as it stands. It should not go 
back to the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont moves 
to non-concur in the committee amendments. 

The motion was a to. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are two committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They are both non-concurred in. 
The Secretary will now read the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD. ] 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to add, as an additional 
section, the following: 

That the duty upon all wool shall not exceed 25 per cent. ad valorem, and the 
duties upon all manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be the component 
material of chief value, shall not exceed 50 per cent. ad valorem, and all laws aud 
parts of laws inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Mr. COKE. I hope this amendment will be adopted. I do not pro- 
pose to inflict a speech upon the Senate. I have listened with inter- 
est to the honorable Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Puatr.] I have 


failed to hear anything from him which, in my judgment, justifies 
the taking of knit goods, the subject-matter of this ill, out of the 
same category in which hundreds of articles on the tariff list are 
found as much needing modification and amendment in the duties 
imposed as, according to his argument, this bill provides for touch- 
ing knit goods. I do not believe, sir, that the change desired by the 
friends of this bill should be made, unless at the same time other 
changes equally necessary and equally desirable are also made. There 
are many articles on the tariff list which are as monstrous and as enor- 
mous in the excessiveness of the duties imposed as the honorable Sena- 
tor contends this bill will remedy with reference to the duties im- 
on knit I do not believe that a bill professedly to decrease 
taxation should have been laid aside for the purpose of increasing tax- 
ation upon the articles embraced in this bill. think it would have 
been much better that these articles should have shared the fate of 
the rest of the articles on the tariff list, and whenever the tariff is 
revised that they should have been revised with the remainder. 

I rose, Mr. President, however, to make an observation upon one 
pe int with reference to the amendment offered by the 

onorable Senator from Delaware. The Senator from Connecticut 
says if the amendment of the Senator from Delaware with reference 
to the reduction of the tariff on woolen goods prevails it will throw 
a vast amount of labor out of employment in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. I have to say, in reply to that remark, that Mr. Burchard, 
the Director of the Mint, a few years ago a distinguished member 
of Congress, in a very able speech made by him in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in which the tariff question was discussed, stated—I 
have the extract from his speech on my desk—that 17} per cent. ad 
valorem represents all the money paid for labor in the manufacture 
of woolen assy ; that 17} per cent. ad valorem represents all the 
labor employed in the manufacture of woolen goods. The amend- 
ment of the honorable Senator from Delaware allows 50 per cent. 
ad valorem. Now, take 25 per cent., which represents the duty on 
the raw material, from that and it leaves 25 per cent. So that the 
manufacturer is paid back every dollar he expends for labor in the 
manufacture of woolen Roods, and has 74 per cent. of protection for 
his capital besides. If labor goes out of employment by reason of 
the reduction, if this amendment is adopted it will be simply be- 
cause the manufacturer refuses to pay to the laborer that which the 
law places in his possession ostensibly for the protection of American 
labor. When 173 per cent. ad valorem will pay for all the labor, 
what excuse, what apology is there for saying that a 50 per cent. ad 
valorem duty is an insufficient protection ? 

Sir, I am one of those who believe that under this Government no 
class, no industry, no avocation is entitled to call on the Government 
to tax all others for its protection. I believe that every industry 
should stand on itsown merit, that there should be free competition, 
and that the impost duties should be laid exclusively for revenue. Ido 
not believe that it is a part of the duty of this Government to lay 
impost duties, except to raise money tosupport the Government. The 
protection of private interests by onerous burdens upon the public 
is not within the constitutional power of Con . But take the 
theory of the gentlemen who favor and who say that they should have 
protection, with the amendment of the honorable Senator from Del- 
aware adopted, they have protection to the extent of 50 per cent. 
These gentlemen say it is for the protection of American labor, when 
the facts show that 17} per cent. will pay for every dollar’s worth of 
labor employed in the production of woolen goods, when the figures 
further show that 5 per cent. will pay the entire alleged difference 
claimed to exist between labor in Europe and America. 

Sir, the whole theory upon which the protective tariff rests is that our 
people must be protected against the pauper labor of Europe. What 
other protection is there? Three thousand miles of ocean are to be 
traversed by the European product before it can get to our markets 
to compete with our home product. What other protection have 
we? We have in a profusion which exists nowhere else in the world 
of raw material ready to hand; we have the cheapest, the best, and 
the most abundant food for our operatives, while England, the great 
competitor most feared by our manufacturers, sends her ships here 
for our wheat and corn and beef and pork and canned goods, to feed 
her operatives, at the same time procuring her raw material from 
all quarters of the globe. Surely under these circumstances 50 per 
cent. ad valorem ought to be sufficient protection for American ERRIA 
products in American markets. 

9 tariff averages from 43 to 45 per cent. I believe that 
a tariff of 18 per cent., such as we bad in 1857, would bring more 
revenue than the present tariff brings, and would give more protec- 
tion than is needed by any branch of American industry. It was 
estimated that the tariff of 1846 would produce $22,000,000. It act- 
ually produced $64,000,000. Multiply sixty-four millions by three 
and it will be one hundred and ninety-two millions. The product ot 
our present tariff in 1881 was $193,000,000 in round numbers. Mul- 
tiply the product of the low tariff of 1846 by three and it produces 
exactly the product of our tariff in 1881, yet the volume of trade and 
of commerce and of business resulting from the growth and develop- 
ment of the country is five times, as the fi show, as great now 
as in 1846. If a tariff of 18 per cent. would produce $64 000,000 in 


1846, a tariff of 18 per cent. would certainly produce 58300, 000, 000 
now. 
There can be no question about this, Any gentleman who will 
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take the tariff list and see how many articles there are which pro- 
duce absolutely no revenue, because the duties are prohibitory, will 
see at a glance that we have only to lower the duties, reduce the 
tariff, and let si goods come in and pay the duties in order to 
fill our Treasury. If we will reduce our tariff we can greatly modify, 
if we deem it wise to do so, our internal-revenue system. 

Mr. President, I shall support the amendment of the honorable 
Senator from Delaware. It is not unobjectionableto me. The duty 
on woolen goods at 50 per cent. is too high; but I will vote for it as 
the best we can do now. I contend now, and shall always contend, 
for a reduction of duties until we get down to an average not exceed- 
ing 20 per cent. I will take this amendment, though, as a step in 
the right direction, and will vote for it. It will give to the pro- 
ducers of the raw wool 25 percent. It will give to the manufacturers 
of woolen goods 50 per cent., when it has n shown that 174 per 
cent. pays them back for all their labor, leaving in the balance a 
a clear margin for an immense profit. I will not vote to reduce the 
duty on raw wool unless at the same time the duty on woolen goods, 
as is done in this amendment, is reduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Principal Legislative 
Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when his name was called.) Iam 
paired with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. SONETON 

Mr. HARRIS, (when Mr. JACKSON’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. JACKSON] is paired with the Senator from Kansas, [Mr 
Peon]. My colleague is necessarily absent from the city. 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. JacKsox.] If he were 
present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. FERRY. ] If he were present, I should 
vote “yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Iam paired with the Senator from Mississippi, 
[Mr. LAMAR.) If he were here, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAWYER. I am paired with the Senator from West Virginia, 
Mr. CAMDEN.) If he were here, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. LAPHAM. I was under the impression that I was paired 
with the Senator from Florida, [Mr. Joxxs, J but he is here and I 
vote“ nay.” 

Mr. HALE. My colleague [Mr. Frye] is paired with the Senator 
from Georgia, [Mr. HuLi 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I announced that I was paired 
with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. JoHNsTON.] I have trans- 
ferred my pair to the Senator from Maine, [Mr. FRYE.] So thatthe 
Senator from Maine and the Senator from Virginia are paired. I 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 

Bayard, Davis of West Va., Jonas, Ransom, 
B sk, galr, — of Florida, Geter, 

utler. eorge, axey, est, 

Jall, Gorman, Mo wl 3 Walker, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Pendleton, Williams. 
Coke, H $ Pugh, 

NAYS—3L 

Aldrich, Conger, Lapham, Platt, 
Allison, Davis of Minois, Togan Rollins, 
Anthony wes, - MeDili, Sewell, 
Blair, Hale, McMillan, Sherman, 
Brown, Harrison, Mahone, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley Miller of Cal.. Voorhees, 
Cameron of Wis.. Hoar, Miller of N. Y.. Windom. 
Chilcott, Ingalls, Morrill, 

ABSENT—22. 
Camden Groome, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury. 
Edmunds. Grover. Kellogg, Saunders, 
Fair, Hill of Colorado, J Sawyer, 

Ferry, Hil of Georgia, McPherson, Vance. 
Frye, Jackson, Mitchell, 

Garland, Johnston, Plumb, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRIS. I offer the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 4 

“ From and after the Ist day of November, 1882, the duty on wool imported into 
the United States shall be 25 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Messrs. ALDRICH and ROLLINS called for the-yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) 1 am paired with 
the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. LAMAR. ] 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, (when his name was called.) 1 am 
paired with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Groomer.] If he were 
here, I should vote“ nay.” 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee, [ Mr. JACKSON.] If he were present, I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (when his name was called.] I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Ferry. ] 

The roll-call was concluded, 
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Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I will announce, once for all, that 
upon this bill the Senator from opaa [Mr. Jonnston] is paired 
with the Senator from Maine, [Mr. FRYE. ] 

Mr. SAWYER. Iwill announce, once for all, that I am paired with 
the Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. CAMDEN. ] 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I willsay to my friend from Wis- 
consin that I voted ‘‘nay ” on this proposition. Ithink my colleague 
would vote with me if here, and he can vote if he wishes. 

Mr. SAWYER. Then I vote “nay.” 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I desire to say that Iam paired during the day 
with the Senator from Oregon, [Mr. GRovER.] I did not discover 
at the last roll-call that the Senator from Oregon was not in his seat, 
and I inadvertently voted. Ishould not have done so. I would vote 
“ nay ” on this amendment. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 35; as follows: 


YEAS—12. 
Bayard, Cockrell, ton, Morgan, 
Butler, Farley, Pugh, 
Call, George, Jones of Florida, Walker. 

NAYS—35. 
Aldrich, Conger, Lapham, Rollins, 
Allison, Davis of W. Va., Logan, Sawyer, 
Anthony, Dawes, McDill, Sherman, 
Blair, Hale, McMillan, Slater, 
Brown, Harrison Mahone, Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Wis., oar, Miller of Cal., Williams, 
Chilcott, galls, Morrill, Windom. 
Coke, Jonas, Platt, 

ABSENT—29. 

Beck, Gorman, Kellogg, Saulsbury, 
Camden. Groome, Lamar, Saunders, 
Davis of Illinois, Grover, McPherson, Sewell, 
Edmunds, Hill of Colorado, Miller o: Vance, 
Fair, Hill of Georgia, Mitchell, Van Wyck. 
Ferry, Jackson, Pendleton, 
Frye, Johnston. Plumb, * 
Garland. Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAYARD. I move to amend by adding as a proviso: 

Provided, That the rate of duty on the merchandise described in this section shall 
not exceed 60 per cent. ad valorem. 

My object in offering this amendment is to gain an expression of 
opinion of the Senate as to whether a range of tariffduty should exceed 
sò per cent. ad valorem. The last amendment the Senate voted down 
was to diminish theduty on the raw material, and now I propose to 
test the sense of the Senate on whether the duty upon a manufacture 
should exceed 60 per cent. ad valorem. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I do not expect to vote for the 
amendment just offered by the Senator from Delaware for the reason 
that as I understand it the average of tariff duties on other woolen 
goods such as are manufactured in this country exceeds 60 per cent., 
and I think it would be but fair that this particular branch of woolen 
manufactures should be placed upon something like an equality with 
other branches of woolen manufactured articles. I think the tariff 
is too high on woolens in the United States, but I am not willing to 
single out a particular article and take advantage of an accidental 
circumstance or a misunderstanding and put it clear below other 
manufactured articles of the same character or manufactured from 
the same material. I do not think that is right. 

When we come to a general readjustment of the tariff I expect I 
shall vote for a reduction on all woolens, probably. I do not think 
now is the time, however, to enter upon that general reduction. We 
have referred this question to the tariff commission and they are now 
in session acting upon it under our authority, and it seems to me it 
will be time enough when they have repo: and we have seen what 
their report is, to enter upon a readjustment of the tariff of this 
Government. Therefore I am not willing to single out at this stage 
individual articles and raise or reduce the duties on them unless 
there be some imperative necessity or very cogent reasons that make 
it absolutely necessary in the particular case. 

It seems to me that that reason does now exist in the case now be- 
fore the Senate. No matter who may be right as to how the law 
stood prior to the late decision of the Supreme Court, or who may be 
right as to how the change in the law was produced, or whether in- 
deed there was any change made by the compilers, still the fact stands 
in bold relief that the Government and its officials understood the 
tariff to be on this particular class of woolen manufactured articles 
35 per cent. ad valorem and 50 cents per pound specific duty. That 
was the practice of the Government. The Secretary of the Treasury 
put that construction upon the law; all the officials of the Govern- 
ment put that construction upon the law. That was the rule at 
every custom-house in the United States. Therefore it was the prac- 
tice of the Government, and that placed this particular class of woolen 
mannfactures on an equal footing with other classes of that charac- 
ter of manufactures, and that seemed to be right, whether the gen- 
eral tariff in favor of all that class of articles is right or wrong. 

The case was brought, as we are told by the honorable Senator 
from Connecticut, before the United States circuit court in New York, 
and a decision was there rendered in favor of the construction put 
upon this law by the officers of the Government, and the plaintiffs in 
that case dismissed their case. Subsequently, in another form, there 
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was an action brought which finally went to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The practice of the Government pending all this 
litigation, as I understand, was still the same; these manufactured 
articles had a protection of 35 per cent. ad valorem and 50 cents per 
pound upon the manufactured article as a specific tariff. 

Finally, within the last three or four months, if I am correctly in- 
formed—probably in May Jast—the Supreme Court of the United 
States rendered its final decision upon this question, holding that 
these articles were not entitled to the 50 cents per pound specific tax 
that was imposed in their favor. 

What condition did that leave them in? It is agreed, I believe, 
by the honorable Senator from Delaware and the honorable Senator 
from Connecticut in their colloquy that the average tariff upon 
wools is something over 50 per cent. Then this class of manufact- 
urers who use the finer qualities of wool that pays a still higher per 
cent. have to pay on the raw material of which they make these 
goods somewhere from 50 to 60 per cent., and they get protection to 
the extent of 35 per cent. That is a discrimination of, to say the 
least, 15 per cent. against the home manufacturer and in favor of 
the foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Senator allow me to ask him what 
proportion of the manufacture is imported wool and what proportion 
domestic wool ? : 

Mr. BROWN. I do not know the exact proportion. I have never 
looked carefully into that point. Probably the Senator himself is 
better informed on that subject than I am. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Ihaveastatement made bya gentleman whose 
intelligence on this subject I believe to be equal to that of any man 
in the Senate in which he states that less than $4,000,000 would buy 
all the wool in more than $28,000,000 of knit goods; thatif the wool 
used was all imported and duty paid upon it the duty would be but 
5 per cent. or 5 cents on every dollar’s worth of knit goods made. 
The official statement taken from the census return shows that less 


I hope the Senator from Delaware will not make 
his speech in the midst of mine. I thought he interrupted me to 
make a correction and to give information. The argument I prefer 
to make myself. 

The Senator tells us that there is a very small proportion of the 
wool that enters into the manufacture of these articles that is im- 
ported from abroad ; but he does not take into the account that the 
tariff fixed upon foreign wool regulate the price of the home-raised 
wool. There is where the trouble is; it does not matter whether 1 
per cent. or 10 per cent. or 50 per cent. of the wool that enters into 
these articles is imported, that imported wool regulates the price of 
the home wool as well as the foreign wool, and the manufacturer has 
to pay the same price whether he uses foreign wool or home-raised 
wool. Therefore the proportion of imported wool used does not af- 
fect the argument at all. It does not in the slightest de affect 
the manufacturer, if the wool is of the same quality, whether he use 
foreign wool or whether he use home-raised wool. He pays the same 
price for it in either case. I was not therefore in error, I think, in 
the statement I made to the Senate. 

It seems to me, therefore, in this particular state of the case that 
it does call for legislative action to place this particular class of 
manufacturers upon something like an equality with other mann- 
facturers. If there had not been the misunderstanding about the 
law that I have referred to, and the tariff had been e Fer in this 
condition for years, although it might have been very unequal, I 
would not consent at this are to enact any legislation to change 
it; but it turns out that the law has been differently construed by 
the Government and by its agents, and the tariff 9 lested under a 
different rule until within the last three or four months, when the 
decision of the Supreme Court astonished this class of manufacturers, 
and left them Where the large investments they have made must 
not only prove fruitless but disastrous to them. 

If I understood correctly the statement made by the Senator from 
Connecticut, [Mr. PLATT,] it was that there were now about 
$15,000,000 invested in this particular industry. That investment 
has been made, stimulated by the tariff as it was then understood, 
and if the tariff'is now taken off by virtue of this decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and there is a discriminating tariff in 
favor of foreign manufacturers of 15 per cent. against them, I can see 
nai readily that that $15,000,000 is sunk and that industry is ruined, 
and I am not willing, as an American Senator, hail from what State 
I may, or belong to what party I may, to do that injustice to them. 
I do not think I should do it from any party consideration or any 
other consideration. I will try to do justice to them, but at the 
same time that I would do this I would not enter into a general 
change of the tariff or a change of it at all where there has been no mis- 
e e as to the true construction of it or the true meaning 
of it. 


I did not vote for the amendment offered by the honorable Senator 
from Delaware for the reason that it reduced the tariff on wool about 
one-half. If the average tariff on wool is as was agreed between him 
and the Senator from Connecticut, about 60 per cent. ad valorem, then 
his amendment proposed to take off a little more than one-half of the 
tariff that now exists in favor of the Southern and Western wool- 
growers, Iam not willing at this stage of the tariff proceeding to 
vote for any such change as that. We may reduce it; doubtless we 
shall when we readjust the tariff. Whether it will be put down to 
25 per cent. Ido not know; I hope it will not go that low, but at any 
rate I am not able to single out that particular industry now and 
take off more than one-half of the protection it has where there is not 
a general reduction made on manufactured articles. 

Again, I would not vote for it because it only gave to the manu- 
facturers of knit goods 25 per cent. protection. They paying 25 per 
cent. on wool, and getting 50 per cent., would have but 25 per cent. 
protection. This is a long way below the average of what is given 
to other woolen manufacturers. Therefore I think that would not 
be just; but disconnecting the two,and taking the amendment of 
my honorable friend the Ronai from Tennessee, [Mr. 5 it 
would be still more objectionable, because it reduced single-handed 
and alone the tariff on wool in this saad against the wool-growers 
of this country a little more than one-half. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me a single moment to say 
only that the complaint in this case, as I understand it, is that the 
raw material of which knit goods are made is taxed very much higher 
than the manufactured article? Now, such an evil as that deserves 
remedy. I would rather remedy the evil by 3 the tax on the 
raw material than by inereasing the tax on the manufactured article. 
It was for that reason, and that reason only, that I introduced the 
e that I did, to which the Senator and other Senators have 
objected. 

Mr. BROWN. Iknow my honorable friend had none but the purest 
and best motives in introducing his amendment. I am speaking of 
the reasons why we differ about it. Here is one particular class of 
woolen goods that we are legislating about, and the Senator says that 
he had rather reduce the tariff on wool than to raise the tariff on that 
class of mannfactured articles. Now let us look where that goes to. 
When you reduce the tariff on wool the reduction applies to the manu- 
facturer of some other woolen article who may get 100 per cent. pro- 
tection, as it does to this class of woolen articles, In other words, 
you reduce the tariff on all wool slightly over one-half; you make 
a strike at our wool-growers by withdrawing protection from them 
more than one-half of what is now allowed them, while on the other 
hand you only protect the people of this country against the tariff 
on a very small class of the manufactured woolens of this country. 
I cannot therefore vote to reduce the tariff on wool and make this 
great discrimination against our own wool-growers, or in other words 
withdraw this protection, which is their very life, in order to get rid 
of a little higher tariff on a particular class of woolen goods and not 
on woolen goods generally. 

Again, Mr. President, when we come to a final yote I cannot vote 
for the amendment of my friend from Tennessee making a general 
reduction of 10 per cent. on the tariff; but I believe that is on a dif- 
ferent bill aud not on this. I cannot doit, for the reason that I think 
there are great inequalities in the present tariff. There are specific 
duties that are entirely too high on some articles and entirely too 
low on others. I would not therefore reduce them by striking 10 
por cent. off and by losving those that are entirely too high still too 

igh and crippling those that are now entirely too low. 
‘hese are substantially the reasons why in this case I cannot vote 
for these amendments and will vote for this bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, whatever might be the apparent 
fairness or whatever plausible argumens might be made for any 
amendment suggested here, I beg those who are friendly to our view 
of the case to remember that any amendment is simply death to this 
general p ose of ours to relieve these manufacturers from this 
stroke of lightning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bill 
a joint resolutions; in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate: 

A bill (H. R. No. 6226) ranting a pension to Mrs. Sarah Robb ; 

A joint resolution (H. K No. 279) to provide for preparing the re- 
ports of contested-election cases in the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth 
Congresses ; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 266) providing for a joint select com- 
mittee to inquire into the condition and wants of American ship- 
building and ship-owning interests; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 278) instructing the Secretary of the 
Navy to convene a court of inquiry to investigate as to the circum- 
stances of the loss of the exploring steamer Jeannette. 

5 ene also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills: 

A bill (S. No. 2172) to amend section 4702, title 57, Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, and for other purposes; and 
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A bill (S. No. 2099) for the relief of the executors of John W. For- 
ney. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the 
enrolled bill (H. R. No. 6616) making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other pur- 
poses; and it was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore, 


DUTY ON KNIT GOODS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 6715) to cofrect an error in section 2504 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the House of Representatives has 
sent us a tariff bill in the nature of a bill to amend an act of Con- 

which the House, as probably a majority of this body, think has 
8 misconstrued or in some way deformed by the compiler 
of the Revised Statutes. In sending us this special tariff bill, this 
bill to increase the duties upon knit goods, the House has selected 
from among 20,000 taxed articles one particular object which it de- 
sires to increase the tariff upon. 

The Revised Statutes were enacted and adopted nnder the direc- 
tion of Congress. The manner of their adoption and their enactment 
has never been an agreeable subject of reflection among American 
statesmen. The committee who reported upon the work of those gen- 
tlemen who were intrusted with the revision of the statutes found 
that there was an excessive mutilation of existing law. How that 
occurred, or why it occurred, it is impossible for me to say, but I 
know that we have been called upon from time to time to correct the 
revision of the statutes, so as to make them express what is alleged 
to have been the previous intention of Congress. 

This tariff bill—for it is nothing else—is artfully cloaked under 
the pretext of an amendment of a preceding statute, which, it is 
alleged on all hands here, violated the intention of Congress after it 
was found to be incorporated in the revised code. The remarkable 
political skill exhibited in separating this particular provision of 
aw from the bill which the House sent us is worthy of comment and 
of notice and of reflection. The bill which the House sent us and 
which we have been considering for some time related entirely to 
the internal revenue, a subject standing by itself, a subject not com- 
mitted to the commission on the tariff, which is now sitting at Long 
Brauch, a 

This particular bill, however, as I have remarked, was sent to us 
te revise the existing tariff as decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon knit goods. After the bill called the internal- 
revenue bill, or the little tax bill, came into the Senate and had been 
referred to the Committee on Finance, and had been considered by 
that committee and had been reported to this body, it contained no 
provision at all touching the general tariff laws of the United States, 
Thereupon certain gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber—and 
I am glad that they were on that side of the Chamber—moved some 
amendments to that internal-revenue bill, that reduction-of-taxation 
bill, which amendments did not relate to the internal revenue but to 
the tariff, a distinct and substantive subject. 

When those amendments came into the Senate there was found 
among the number one in favor of a peculiar industry which I think 
has its home in Pennsylvania. It has been supposed that that in- 
dustry had its home in Massachusetts, but my information is that the 
production of hoop-iron in the form of cotton-ties and all other man- 
ufactured bands of iron has its chief home in Pennsylvania and has 
had for many years, Republican Senators selecting that particular 
form for increasing the taxation upon a particular product which 
affected a particular industry in a particular section of this country, 
iitrodaced ita that general bill the amendment relating to hoop- 
iron or cotton-ties ; in other words, they separated that from all the 
other amendments they desired to present, and they stand in the at- 
titude to-day of having twotariff bills here, each of which has been 
reported by the Committee on Finance, one relating to the increase 
of duties upon knit goods and the other relating to the increase of 
duties upon hoop-iron, upon cotton-ties. 

The honorable Senator from Georgia thinks that this special bill 
which we have before us now in reference to the increase of the tariff 
on knit goods is entitled to great consideration and respectful con- 
sideration because it undertakes to remedy a defect that by accident 
it seems has crept into the Revised Statutes, if the accounts of this 
matter be true. The same argument will be used upon the Senator 
from Georgia with respect to cotton-ties, for it is claimed here that 
the Secretary of the Treasury made an unfortunate decision by 
which he reduced the tariff upon cotton-ties from 80 to 35 per cent. 
ad valorem. That is the claim which is set up in behalf of that 
feature of the tariff bill introduced and reported by the Committee 
on Finance. The argument for the correction of the record, for the 
correction of the legislation heretofore existing, is precisely the same 
in the one case as it is in the other. 

Mr. BROWN. Iask the Senator, with his consent, if there is not 
this difference: in the one case the Supreme Court had decided that 
the ruling of the Treasury was wrong, and in the other case it did 
not. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is that difference; but the situation is pre- 
cisely the same notwithstanding the difference, for the reason that 


the custom-house officers had been collecting the duty on cotton-ties 
at 35 per cent. ad valorem instead of 80 per cent. ad valorem under 
the ing of the Secretary of the Treasury, and no one interested in 
the question ever saw proper to appeal to the Supreme Court. 

The cases are precisely parallel. In the one case a decision has 
been made by the law officer of the Treasury Department in which 
he fixed the tariff upon cotton-ties at 35 per cent. ad valorem, reduc- 
ing it from the claim of 80 per cent. contended for by the manu- 
facturers; and in the other the decision has been that the tariff on 
knit goods instead of being somewhere between 60 and 90 per cent. 
must be also 35. The cases are entirely parallel. The honorable 
Senator from Georgia must select his ground because he is bound if 
he finds a 1 8 in the one case to sustain it in the other. 

Mr. BROWN. will interrupt the Senator again. I have no 
difficulty in selecting my e there. It does not appear here 
that there has been any error whatever in the matter of cotton-ties. 
It does not appear that there is any mistake; there is no decision of 
any court that shows there is. You might as well say that in every 
other case in the whole range of the tariff we must readjust it be- 
cause somebody se desire to have it raised or lowered a little. 
In the case now before us the Supreme Court of the United States 
has ruled that the construction heretofore put upon the law was au 
error, and that ruling caused a discrimination of 15 per cent. in 
favor of the foreign manufacturer against the home manufacturer, 
There has been no ruling of any court that shows any wrong de- 
cision in the matter of the tariff on cotton-ties. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed tlie bill (S. No. 1612) 
to provide for the closing of an alley in square 551 in the city of 
Washington, District of Columbia, and for the relief of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, with an amendment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. No, 249) for the relief of Helen M. Scholefield. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore : 

A bill (S. No. 2092) for the relief of Major W. R. King; and 

A bill (S. No. 2099) for the relief of the executors of John W. For- 
ney. 

PRINTING OF AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senator from Alabama kindly permits me 
to make a report from a committee of conference : 

The Acting Secretary read the report, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on tho 
amendment of the Senate to the resolution of the House of Representatives to 
print 300,000 copies of the annual report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 
the year 1881.“ having met, after a full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their 8 Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its d ent to the amendment of the Senate 
and agree to the same, namely, “and $219,161.54, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
Yay pe to carry out this resolution ;" and also the amendment to the title 
0 


the said resolution changing the same from a concurrent to a joint resolution ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
H. B. ANTHONY, 


G. G. VEST, 

BENJ. HARRISON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
A. S. MoCLURE, 

E. K. VALENTINE, 
WM. M. SPRINGER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator explain what that does? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The House recedes from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate. The amendment of the Senate was to 
make an ap ropriation to provide for the expense of the publication. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It changes it to a joint resolution. 

s aa ANTHONY. It changes it from a concurrent to a joint reso- 
ution, 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. How many thousand copies will 
be printed ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Three hundred thousand. 


DUTY ON KNIT GOODS. 


The Senate, as in Committee vf the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 6715) to correct an error in section 2504 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States. Z 
_ Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Georgia says that I am mistaken 
in reference to the amount of tax on scroll-iron, I may be; it may 
be 70 instead of 80 per cent. My information has always been that it 
was really 80 per cent. ad valorem on the value of seroll-iron. That 
makes no difference in the argument. I will accept his figure of 70 
per cent, 

All the importations of scroll-iron had been taxed by officers of the 
Treasury Department of the United States at 70 per cent. That 
matter went on for several years, and very important establishments 
were built up in different States, and among others one in my 
State. They commenced manufacturing cotton-ties, putting a little 
buckle, some fixture, and cutting it in lengths so that it might be 
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applicable to the subject of banding cotton. Thereupon the ques- 
tion was raised before the officers of the Treasury Department whether 
iron manufactured from scroll-iron in these forms and cut in lengths 
bore an ad valorem duty of 70 per cent., or whether it came under 
the classification of articles of iron not otherwise provided for. Two 
Secretaries of the Treasury took the subject under consideration. 
They are both present in the Senate. They both decided in favor of 
35 per cent. ad valorem tax upon cotton-tie iron. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There was no question at all arising out of the 
revision of thestatutes, It was a mere construction of the law as to 
the classification of the article. 

Mr. MORGAN. The other was nothing but a mere construction of 
the law as to classification. 

Mr. BROWN. No; there was a decision of the court, 

Mr. SHERMAN. The courts had decided various ways, but they 
finally settled down—— 

Mr. MORGAN. The Supreme Court has not decided it as to cotton- 
ties. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; but the circuit courts of the United States 
in New York and New Orleans have decided it. > 

Mr. MORGAN. There have been a variety of decisions about it. 

Mr. HOAR. There was no claim of a legislative mistake. 

Mr. MORGAN. No, there was no claim of a legislative mistake. 
The claim was that the mistake was made by the Secretaries of the 
Treasury in interpreting the legislation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ona simple question of classification. 

Mr. MORGAN. I know. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was simply whether the article belonged to 
the class of manufactured 5 not otherwise specified. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand all that; but a final adjudication was 
arrived at that hoop-iron cutin lengths, witha buckle affixed, came 
under a classification which entitled it to a 35 per cent. ad valorem 
tax. Itwasclaimed,on the other hand, that the statute really meant 
and was intended to mean that scroll-iron, although cut in lengths, 
with a buckle attached to it, should be subject to an ad valorem 
duty of 70 percent.; and so under these pretensions or these ideas and 
l these establishments went to work, and they expended 
large amounts of money in their plants, and they supplied the peo- 
ple of the South and all other parts of the United States with cotton- 
ties and similar bands of iron at a tariff of 70 per cent. ad valorem, 
making thereby large profits. 

Then the question came up and the question was decided, and it 
was decided by the law officers of the Government, and that decision 
made by these law officers was just as conclusive as if it had been 
made by the Supreme Court, for the tax affected the industry all the 
same, and if you will allow me to say it with all due respect, it is 
the sheerest quibble to speak about judicial decisions of this court, 
that, or the other, whether it is the Supreme Court or a circuit court, 
in the interpretation of a statute. 

What is the claim now set up in the little tax bill? It is that the 
Secretaries of the Treasury in the interpretation of the laws misun- 
derstood and any Sp the intention and design of Congress in 
their enactment. at is precisely the question presented, except 
that they charge that Mr. Boutwell or somebody else who had a hand 
in the revision of the statutes perhaps dropped some words out. The 
Congress of the United States nevertheless re-enacted these statutes, 
and you can collect revenue under them or you can hang a man un- 
der them. It does not make any difference whether Mr. Boutwell 
made a mistake or not, a man who may be sentenced to death under 
a statute which Mr. Boutwell might have left a word out of or inter- 
polated a word into, after the Congress of the United States re-en- 
acted those statutes and made them absolutely compulsory and obliga- 
tory upon the country, whatever is done under them is conclusive, 
because that is the law of the land. 

Now, what are we trying to do to-day? Weare trying to correct, 
not a mistake of Mr. Boutwell, but a mistake of Con in the re- 
enactment of this law. There is the proposition, for if Congress 
had not re-enacted this law upon Mr. Bout well's report of the Re- 
vised Statutes it would not now be the law. It is your own enact- 
ment; it is your own expressed judgment; it is something that you 
have no right to withdraw from or retreat from, except upon the 
puneig of self-stultification.. Itis your law and not Boutwell’s, 

because you re-enacted it. 

Mr. WLEY. May I ask a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Were not the revisers instructed not to change 
the law in any respect? 

Mr. MORGAN. . But they did change it. Does not the Senator 
know that? 

Mr. HAWLEY. But did not Congress approve their work under 
the universal belief that they were not changing the law? There 
is only one answer to both those questions. 

Mr. MORGAN. Universal belief includes heaven and hell. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The universal belief in Congress, at any rate, was 
that they were not changing the law, because they told the revisers 
not to do that. i 

Mr. MORGAN. The currency of the country that the people had 
used from the time of the foundation of this Government and guar- 
anteed in the Constitution, the silver of this country was also changed 
by this same process. The change was universal, but whose change 
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was it? There is the point I make. It was not Boutwell's work; 
it was the work of Co Now, sir, the proposition is here to 

eal an act of Congress; and if Senators desire to repeal an act 
of Congress to get a higher tariff on knit goods, let them doit. I 
shall not participate in an act of that kind; neither will I partici- 
pate in a repeal of an act of Congress to get a higher tariff on cotton- 
ties. We have got to doexactly the same thing in both cases. Whaj 
would lead me to cast my vote for the one proposition would compel 
me to cast my vote for the other. I cannot get out of it logically or 
reasonably. 

I have been very much concerned about the situation of this tariff 
bill before the Senate of the United States. Last night, when I es- 
sayed to make some remarks before the Senate about it, they were 
in a very impatient mood, and thinned out the benches until we had 
no quorum left, and I was cut off from the expression of the humble 
opinions that I had to advance on this question about the time that 
I was giving a heartfelt welcome to this method of legislation in 
this Congress before my term as Senator should have expired. I 
have been waiting here ever since I came to the Senate to see if the 
House of Representatives would not permit us to take into consid- 
eration the question of the tariff, against which the whole common 
sense of the American ple rebels, All the grand industries of 
the country stand in battle array against this enormous, outrageous, 
unnecessary, and improper system of taxation. I have been wait- 
ing to welcome a measure of this kind, as I say, ever since I have 
been here. 

I stated last night that I was not going to berate either of the Boe 
litical parties for not allowing it to come here. I do not believe that 
the Democratic party is as much to blame as a party for it as the Re- 
publican party; but I do believe, and I am free to state it, that there 

ave been men in the House of Representatives that have been upon 
the Committee on Ways and Means, a body that has the exclusive 
jurisdiction of this subject, a body without whose consent we can- 
not touch this matter by legislative action at all; men who, know- 
ing the demand of the country, knowing how much the future pros- 
perity of this great people is involved in the question of the investi- 
tion of the tariff, have for reasons that affect them in their districts, 
or reasons that affect them in their personal affairs or political pros- 
rity or success, absolutely withheld from the Senate of the United 
tates the right to consider any question of this kind. 

I do not know if the people of the United States at large are in- 
formed of the fact, though I presume they are, that the Senate of the 
United States cannot originate a bill that touches the tariff in the 
slightest de ; that is, a revenue bill. The Constitution prohibits 
us from originating any measure of that kind, else I believe that long 
since this country would have been relieved of some of the burdens 
which are crushing the people to-day, and which are making cor- 
porations and monopolies rich, and have been for fifty or more years 
past. But the House of Representatives, with its exclusive power, 
whether in the hands of Democrats or in the hands of Republicans, 
has refused to allow this question to come to us for consideration. 
The Senate of the United States might as well never have existed as 
to have been vested with powers thus cramped and limited on ques- 
tions of this kind. 

So, sir, I have welcomed this question to the Senate. When it 
comes up and we have a chance for consideration upon it, I feel an 
earnest desire to go into it. True, I know we have appointed a com- 
mission to consider it. That commission is now in session, but I 
know as well as I know that I stand upon this floor, and I charge it 
upon gentlemen in charge of this measure on the other side, includ- 
ing the honorable chairman of the Committee on Finance, that the 
action which is now expected to be taken upon these two bills is to 
bury them under the débris of this long eight months’ session so that 
when we meet again in December and that commission shall make 
its report there will be found another Committee on Ways and Means 
in the House that will never allow a bill to come forth. That is the 
declaration of a foregone conclusion; that is the decree of fate that 
we are now ders to combat with. I repeat it, sir, to give it em- 
phasis, when that commission shall have reported next December, 
if it shall report then, no Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives will ever allow the House or the Senate to vote 
opon a bill that brings the subject of tariff reform within the reach 
of the Senate of the United States or of the American people. 

It is for this reason that the honorable Senator from Vermont finds 
himself constrained to waste his energies, which have been so long 
contributed to the welfare and honor of this country, in the approach- 
ing dog-days to the killing of his own bantling. It is this and notl- 
ing else that calls the caucus of the Republican party this morning 
to determine that we should stay here as long as the honorable Sen- 
ator from Vermont had a demand for our services to help him lay 
his bill beneath the clods. Perhaps if we should vote the knit-goods 
bill, that might be something of a placebo to the demands for tariff 
legislation that come from the North. There seems to have been 
three demands for tariff iy aga coming from that section of the 
country, two of which the honorable Senator from Vermont himself 
offered in this Senate as amendments to his own bill, which he had 
previously reported. What were they? 

Sugar and cotton-ties, two demands distinctly and earnestly made 
by the very Senator who had reported a bill that had not a word of 
tariff upon it. That was a demand from his own section of country. 
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That clamorous voice which has not been able to be silenced even 
in the far North where so much of industry and money is engaged 
in manufactures, reached the ear of the honorable Senator, and he 
rose in the Senate and offered an amendment to his own bill touch- 
ing the tariff. Iwas glad to see him do it; but the matter has gone 
too far. The onset Senator from Ohio injected into that tariff 
hill his pet idea of a piece upon which he had wasted the 

enius and energies of his nature while he was Secretary of the 
Treasury and as to which the Supreme Conrt decided that he had 
mulcted the Government of the United States in damages to the 
amount of about $3,000,000 by a mistake in judgment. 

So, sir, the improvements upon the present condition of the coun- 
try in reference to taxation, whether internal or external, have been 
moved originally on that side of the House, and we are now required 
to take that bill as it was reported and to take the knit- bill 
as reported, and we are required not to entertain the idea that with- 
out insulting the American people, stultifying ourselves or perhaps 
revolutionizing the Government, we shall avail ourselves of this 
first opportunity to‘get some relief for our own country and our 
own people, and not for ourselves only but for allothers. That is the 
@titude of affairs here to-day. Having a commission to which they 
were willing to intrust the whole subject of the tariff, they flout an 
insult into the face of that commission by saying to them,“ We cannot 
intrust you with the tax on matches; we have refused to allow you 
to interfere with the internal revenue at all; we will deal with that 
subject to suit ourselves and those we represent; neither can we trust 
you with the polariscope, nor can we trust you with the tariff on 
sugar, nor can we trust you with the tariff on cotton-ties; we must 
make a groove for you upon these questions in which you are com- 
pelled to run.” 

The supreme will of the Government of the United States must 
be expressed to this commission in advance upon these questions, 
and they must obey it, and not take the subject into consideration 
after Congress has passed upon it, and why? ‘Because, while we 
are willing to trust your fidelity and your humility and your sup- 
pliance and your compliance with our will in every other matter, we 
cannot trust you upon these pet measures of ours.” 

No, sir, the honorable Senator from Ohio would as soon trust his 

lariscope scheme to King Cetewayo as to that commission at Long 
5 and the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania would as 
soon have trusted his pet scheme of 70 per cent. tariff upon cotton- 
ties to the King of the Fiji Islands as to have intrusted it to that 
commission. The must pick out various things. Those who moved 
this knit-goods bill and got the Committee on Finance to report it 
would as soon leave it to a Southern rebel to decide what should be 
the tax on knit goods as to leave it to that commission that the hon- 
orable Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] seems to be so much in 
love with. 

No, sir; they pick out this thing and that thing and the other thing 
from the internal-revenue and from the tariff laws of the country ; 
ont of a broad, immense field of 2,000 articles they pick out two or 
three little articles on which they want legislation on thesubject of 
the tariff; and the honorable Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] 
rises and says, “You want thirty-five or forty million of reduction 
of general taxation ; you are potting too much money into the Treas- 
ury; there is too much plethora here; and I propose now that we 
shall relieve it by a reduction of 10 per cent. this year, 10 per cent. 
decrease of the general tariff that you have constructed,” and Sena- 
tors on that side arise and denounce us as lunaties for making such 
a proposition. ; , 

r. President, I hope I am deceived about this, but I feel the deep- 
est possible consciousness that I am not. I hope that I am deceived 
about the plans and purposes of those who are advocating these 
measures in this curious form before the Senate of the United-States, 
two bills, one following in the track of the other immediately ; but 
I believe I am not, and, sir, to test the sense of the Senate upon the 
question of tariff reformation, as the knit-goods bill and the hoop- 
iron or cotton-tie proposition are both akin and bothstand upon the 
same ground precisely, I shall move at the proper time to amend the 
knit-goods bill by introducing all the legislation that the Senate has 
accomplished at this session upon the little tax bill as an addition 
thereto; so that we can have the whole thing to run be Sapa and 
our friends on the other side shall not have the delectable opportu- 
nity of picking out a special measure of tariff reform or internal- 
revenue reform which they think will make to their personal inter- 
ests or the interests of their own constituents to the exclusion of 
everything else connected with this general and d subject. 

Mr. CONGER. May I ask the Senator if it will interrupt his re- 
marks to have some bills from the House of Representatives on the 
table referred to the appropriate committees ? 

Mr. MORGAN. No; nothing ever interrupts me. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. No. 6226) granting a pension to Mrs. Sarah Robb 
was read twice by its title, and refe. to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

The joint resolution (H. R. No. 266) providing for a joint select 
committee to 2 into the condition and wants of American ship- 
building and ship-owning interests was read twice by its title, and 
e to the Committee on Commerce. 


The joint resolution (H. R. No. 279) to provide for preparing the 
reports of contested-election cases in the Forty-fifth and Forty sixth 
i, eer was read twice by itstitle, and referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. 

Thejoint resolution (H. R. No. 278) instructing the Secretary of the 
Navy to convene a court of inquiry to investigate as to the circum- 
5 ve the loss of the exploring steamer Jeannette was read twice 

Hits title. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Lask that that joint resolution be considered at 
the present time. It will take but a moment, and I presume there 
will be no objection to it. 

4 It had better be referred. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Itisveryshort. I donot think there will be any 

2 5 — to it. 
he PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not think this is exactly fair to the Senator 
from Vermont, who is out of his seat temporarily. 

Mr. CONGER. I hope the Senator from Alabama will not be in- 
terrupted further. I only wished to have these bills referred. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not want to lose the floor; that is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is objection made. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Who objects? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator frem Ohio. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Then let the joint resolution lie on the table for 
the present. 

7 a e PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will lie on the 
able. 


DUTY ON KNIT GOODS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. No. 6715) to correct an error in section 2504 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Mr, MORGAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERRY. I should like to ask the Senator from Alabama if it 
would not relieve him to allow me to have the post-route bill passed ? 

Mr. MORGAN. It would, because I have some amendments that 
I wish to put on that bill. It would relieve me very much, but not 
N I will keep the floor. 

Mr. FERRY. Does the Senator say it would relieve him? 

Mr. MORGAN. It would relieve my people of course, and I am 
always in favor of relieving them. I yield to the Senator, if he 
desires to take up the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it the pleasure of the Senate to 
consider the bill at this time? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Inthe absence of the chairman of the Cemmittee 
on Finance, who has omga of the pending bill, I object to the inter- 
position of the post-route bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Alabama will proceed. 

Mr. FERRY. I had no disposition to take advantage of the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Vermont. I did not notice that he was out 
ofhis seat, but I thought it would relieve the Senator from Alabama 
on this warm evening to allow the post-route bill to be passed. It 
is very important that it should pass before next week. 

Mr. MORGAN. Not physically. I have not been crying for quar- 
ter yet. We expect somebody else to do that before we get through. 
It is the honorable Senator from Ohio who is so anxious to pass the 
knit-goods bill. I do not wonder at that, because I think that hay- 
ing been a prominent member of the Government for the last twenty 
or twenty-five years, he should be very willing to do what he can 
to correct all the mistakes of the Government in that time. 

Mr. President, I have not had, and few persons on this side have 
had, any 5 in putting the tariff, fixed by law as it now 
is, upon the people of tho United States. That is one thing that we 
cannot be answerable for. We may commit a great many sins or ab- 
surdities or follies in trying to get rid of it, in trying to respond to 


There is objection. 


‘the general demand, yes, the universal demand, from the north to 


the south and the east to the west, that the tariff shall be acommo- 
dated to the existing condition of affairs in this country; but we 
are not responsible for its present shape. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] some days ago 
put into the debate on the other bill a statement, for which I under- 
stand he gave credit to Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, which sets forth 
the articles in the tariff now existing which bear arate above 50 per 
cent. ad valorem. That table shows what would be the reduction of 
the revenue in the event that we should put the tax upon all imports. 
into this country at a rate not exceeding 50 per cent. ad valorem. It 
shows that it would yield a revenue, according to computations based 
upon existing and known facts, of between $30,000,000 and 840,000, 000. 
The precise figures are given and the sums are made out with great 
exactitude. Iam very much in favor of that amendment when we 
shall come to it, because I believe that it will increase the revenues 
of this country. I believe it would take off a burden that rests upon 
all the industries of this land, and more particularly upon the man- 
ufacturing industries, and would enable our ple, under a more 
liberal system, to manufacture goods for all of those distant, far-off 
countries where our enterprise and our commerce are now seeking 
markets and are finding such valnable returns, 

The proposition of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] is a. 
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more moderate one, and perhapsit is preferable, because it makes its 


impression upon the tariff more Daily ene at certain fixed periods 
of time, so as to enable all the different industries of the country to 
accommodate themselves to ag rae ge change. Tenpercent. 

the tariffduring this year and 10 per cent. during the next year, the 
precise period of the operation of the law being fixedin the actitself, 
would give a moderate, regular, safe relief to all the industries ofthis 
country, including the manufactures. I believe that no class would 
prosper under such a reduction more rapidly and more thoroughly 
than the manufacturing classes themselves. There can be no doubt 
of it, because we have a surplus reyenue that far exceeds the amount 
that such a reduction would bring about. 

We desire to reduce the reyenue. That is our boast in the bill. 
If it was entitled, as it ought to be entitled, a bill to increase taxa- 
tion upon certain classes o people to the exemption of others, then 
there is not a Senator on that side of the Chamber who would dare 
to advocate it; but by a false and fictitious title at the head of it 
that it is a bill to reduce taxation Senators feel that they can de- 
ceive the American people as to the actual effects of the bill by the 
flaming title that they write at the head of it, that it is a bill to 
reduce taxation. 

Sir, I can scarcely speak of it in proper terms when I come to 
think of the fact that it is a bill to throw away taxation, a bill to 

reserve and perpetuate armies of unnecessary officeholders as a 

urden upon the people, and a bill to discriminate against those men 
who by their toil produce the real wealth of this land. The men 
who delve in the mines and work in the iron-works and in the fac- 
tories, the men who navigate the rivers and plow the soil and reap 
the harvests, are the only class of men who are neglected, and they 
are industriously neglected in all the measures that have been brought 
forward, whether in reference to knit goods, bank taxes, patent- 
medicine taxes, the tax on matches, taxes on cotton-ties, or taxes on 
sugar. Those men upon whom we depend—yes, this body of Sena- 
tors depend—with their families and all their belongings who earn 
the bread of life day by day, who toil and sweat to contribute the 
money that you appropriate yourselves for your 5 while you 
are here, the men who sustain by their nerve in battle as well as by 
their skill in times of toil and peace the honor of the country that 
you so much boast of, are left as neglected as stepchildren under 
your bill, and those are selected by you who are your pets and whom 
you can control in political adventures according to your own will 
und pleasure. There is the animus of all this legislation, and I de- 
nounce the whole of if as not having one shadow or particle of good 
faith in it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, do not say that, please; you have no right 
before God and man to say things like that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I will go bororo the country on it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I pledge my life and honor to our sincerity in this 
bill, now and anywhere, 

Mr. MORGAN. Then put it into this general bill and let us mod- 
ify the tariff as we think it ought to be modified, and you too; for 
it was Republicans who introduced amendments upon the tariff in 
this Chamber. If we are here to represent the American people and 
not a particular section of them or a particular class of people, if we 
are not here to represent a special industry against the whole coun- 
try, then open your doors and let us have a fair consideration and a 
full considexation of those measures which look to the relief of the 
whole country. But do not leave out the people whom I have men- 
tioned, upon whom you and I depend for our daily bread, the agri- 
culturists, the miners, the toiling men through this land, giving 
them no relief. 

What relief is it to be to the family of the toiler in the North, 
whether in a factory or not, that he has got to pay 50 cents a pair 
for stockings that he can now get for 30 cents or 25 cents! Where 
is the reliefin that? You have a bill here under the pretense of re- 
forming a statute so as to make it speak its original meaning, under 
which you raise the tax®s 100 per cent. upon these goods; and when 
some of us, at least, from the Bouth come forward and offer you to 
reduce the taxes upon wool, in order that the excuse may be taken 
out of your months that you are making the pretense of before the 
world, you vote solidly against it. 

If that side of the Chamber were willing to take off the tax on 
wool why did they vote solidly against that proposition? It was 
not an act of magnanimity. It was because they felt that by keep- 
ing up the tax on wool they could have a better excuse, a more 
plausible pretense, for raising the tax 100 per cent. on knit goods. 

Mr. HOAR. It is the gentlemen on your side. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not account for anybody else but myself. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought you were accounting to our side. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam accounting to myself for your side, not to 
the honorable Senator. I submit those impressions as striking an 
ordinary, common mind, and they will strike the mind of the com- 
mon people throughout the United States, and, thank God, there is 
a heap more of them than there is of uncommon people in this coun- 
try. The safety of our institutions depends on that fact. There 
are a great many common people in this country, and while they 
have rights teed under the Constitution of the United States 
they will have men who will stand by them. . 

I have never defined my position upon a tariff in the Senate. I 
have never thought it worth while to do so. I have never thought 


there was any occasion for my doing so, and I have often thought 
that perhaps it might be presumptuous in me to do it, but by the 
votes I have given here, the few expressions that I have given utter- 
ance to, I have not shown any hostility to any branch of American 
industry. I believe in the doctrine of live and let live, and I would 
root out to the very bottom every feature of every law in this land 
which by discrimination gives a monopoly in favor of any class or 
any party or any set of persons, 

believe this is a Government in which the American citizen as he 
is described in our Constitution, in our laws, and in our treaties, is 
the chief object and eught to be the chief object of the care of the 
American Congress; that every man should have his equal rights in 
this country under these laws; and that the power of the Govern- 
ment of the United States ought not to be exercised for the purpose 
of putting one man down an ramets | another rich at his expense. 
It ought to be exercised equitably and justly, MEDR ma consider- 
ation the quality and condition of all men and what they contribute 
to the general welfare. But a law that expressly discriminates 
against any man or any set of men cannot be called a law that is 
either wise, just, or constitutionalin the American sense of the phrase. 

I would not discriminate in these laws against the manufacturers 
of the country. I desire to see them plant themselves wherever they 
can turn a spindle or establish an iron furnace for the manufacture 
of those things that are essential not merely to our comfort and sup- 
pee in this land, but also to our commerce with foreign countries. 

ore than that, I will go as far as the fartherest man can reach in 
making appliances and conveniences and security in transferring 
the commerce of this country into foreign markets and opening to 
us the rich return which we must have if our people continue to 
prosper in this land. 

So I would not discriminate against the manufacturer. I would 
not take from him any advan that he ought justly to enjoy. 

But it is a different thing when he comes to demand that a law 
shall be amended to give him 100 per cent. increase upon the tax to 
be imposed upon a special article of his own manufacture, and then re- 
fuses to receive at our hands the compliment of the reduction of price 
upon wool, whereby he can manufacture the article without injuring 
himself or injuring the man who buys the goods from him. I hope 
that at least this side of the Senate, and I hope that all gentlemen 
who are concerned in a proper system of legislation on this question 
will concur with me that these two bills ought to be considered to- 
gether. They are both tariff bills and both made so by Republican 
action; and there is no reason why the Committee on Finance or 
the Senate either should insist upon the separate consideration of 
one of these bills apart frem the other. 

The amendments which have been proposed are said to number 
thirty-five. I do not know that I shall vote for all of them. I think 
there are some of them for which I shall not vote. There is one that 
I shall be sure to vote for, and that is the reduction of the tariff 
upon machinery, so that the newly settled parts of this country in 
the West and in the South may have a chance to plant themselves 
with their infant industries, and may have a chance to compete with 
the great accumulations of capital and power and influence and - 
willin markets which are controlled by the gentlemen who have 
Toe such a splendid business in planting their manufactories in the 

ast. 

I shall ap to the generosity of the manufacturers of the East 
that they will assist us in reducing the tariff on our machinery so- ` 
that 2 5 and weavers of flax, of hemp, of jute, and of cotton, 
and of silk also, if you please, may have a chance to invest their 
capital at something like living rates in manufactures, so that we 
can make all parts of this great count speak upon the commerce- 
of the world as our flag bears it to all the different shores. 

Will it astonish any 13 here that I should say to him that 
a Massachusetts man, I believe he is, honored and respected and es- 
teemed among us as if he had been born in our midst and fought with 
us during the war of the confederacy—I speak of General Tyler and 
his noble son—have gone into a county in my State and erected man- 
ufactories there, and their chief if not their sole market for their 
cotton of excellent quality, is in China? That one fact, stand- 
ing by itself without associating it with a number that I could men- 
tion of a similar character, ought to satisfy gentlemen of the pride- 
that I feel in cotton goods bearing the brand of that company at 
Anniston in Alabama sold in the marts of China. 

I shall ask for a reduction of the tax on machinery in order that: 
our people may plant their infant industries, in order that they. may- 
contribute to the general Bag righ and welfare of this country; in- 
order that they may feel that it is their home, not here alone, but 
8 the American flag floats, and shall feel proud of all its pro- 

uctions. 

Is there a gentleman on that side of the Chamber interested in 
manufactures who will oppose me in my request that the infant in- 
dustries of the South may be built up by a reduction of something 
upon the tax on machinery? I hope not. After we have built up» 
factories like those at Anniston, like those at Atlanta and Columbus, 
in Georgia; at Montgomery, at Selma, at Florence, and away. out 
forty miles from any river or railroad ortation at South Lowell, 
where there are two, at Tuscaloosa, at Tallahassee, and at Augusta, 
and many other places in the South—after we have built up these- 
industries that we are trying to build up, if you will remove the- 
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tax on machinery and allow us to spin our cotton on or about the fields 
where it is produced, as we are compelled to manufacture the sugar 
on the fields where it is produced, and the iron at the mines where 


it is dug out—if you will assist us in this, then you will have noright 
to complain of us in our votes upon tariff questions. We will then 
assist you, not in monopolizing a home market, not in keeping up 
high prices in America when they are low everywhere else, not in 
confining your gains to the 50,000,000 people of this continent and the 
coming millions who are to inhabit it, but we will assist you in 
building up such manufactories in the United States as that the con- 
tributions to the commerce of the world shall be unparalleled, and 
that we shall be put into a condition which every American who 
has got his eyes about him at all must see that we must always oc- 
cupy, that of rivalry with the great power of England in the control 
of the commerce of this earth. 

I will help you in all that. I will not be niggardly about it. I 
will not contine myself to the particular text of y pere fe by which 
this is to be done or that is to be done, but I will labor with you for 
the promotion of all that is American, doing it first and mainly by 
increasing the power of the people of this land, whether agricultural 
or manufacturing. I am opposed to a Chinese shoe system being 
applied to this grand continent and its many people. 

I have taken the liberty of expressing these views upon this ques- 
tion for the first time in the Senate because I thought that there 
was perhaps some propricty, at least not an impropriety, in my do- 
ing so on this oceasion. The tariff which yok have builded, the 
tariff which is the work of your own hands, the tariff in which every 
sentence and every line is yours, the enormous and burdensome 
tariff which now rests upon this country that is attributable alone 
to the work of your hand—I am not reproaching you for it, for I be- 
lieve you have been compelled to build it that way—but that tariff 
now is the subject of modification, and the demand comes from your 
side of the Chamber first. It was your Committee on Finance that 
demanded a reduction upon internal revenue; it was your own Sen- 
ators who demanded a reduction of the tariff upon sugar; your Sen- 
ators who demanded an increase of the tariff upon cotton-ties; and 
your Senators demand an increase of the tariff upon knit goods. 

It is your tariff, every line and word of it. It stands there a monu- 
ment to your patriotism and your labors, if you choose to accept it 
as such. Now, when you come to modify it, are you going to destroy 
it by taking off 10 per cent. of the premium one year and 10 per cent. 
another? it was not so molded; it was not so made; forif it bea 
system that cannot bear a touch of reduction in the form presented 
in the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee, it is a system that 
is vicious from top to bottom. When you admit that you have got 
a system of tariff taxation that you cannot reduce 10 per cent. this 
year and 10 per cent. next year upon a horizontal plane of reduction, 
you then admit that you have a system that is artificial to the last 
degree, that is not just, a i bie without integrity, a system without 
structure, and you confess before the American people that you have 
a tariff that you cannot knock the cap-stone off of without knocking 
down the whole fabric. 

The proposition of the Senator from Tennessee is a just proposi- 
tion. It is a fair and an equitable one; it is a safe one. It isa 
matter of plain common sense. It is a proposition that ought to be 

ielded by everybody in the United States, that if we have $50,000,- 
500 or 8100 000,000 too much revenue coming in, and the tariff is re- 
sponsible for half of it, we can certainly reduce from $30,000,000 to 
$40,000,000 a year in the next two years without destroyin the wel- 
fare of the country or without destroying the integrity of that tariff. 
If it be such a system as that it will not admit of this planing down 
on this horizontal scale, then it is a system that no man can defend. 
That seems to be the attitude of the question. 

Hence I shall vote with the Senator from Tennessee when that 
matter comes up. I shall not vote for this little tax bill. I might 
vote for its provisions if it can be incorporated in the other bill. If 
itshould be incorporated in the bill you have brought here yourselves, 
and I should find in it a cag emer to do justice to all parts of this 
country, notwithstanding that ra go be init, I could get my consent 
to vote for it if the change resulted from a mistake merely in the com- 
pilation of the law, and men have lost something by that. Then you 
would not be allowed, I think, or at least I would not sanction it, if 
acting upon the same or any kindred principle you should insist upon 
doubling the tax upon cotton-ties. This subject cannot be fairly 
treated apart. It is not justice to ourselves; it is not justice to the gen- 
eral country; and itis gross injustice to that commission sitting at 
Long Branch for us to strike at this feature and that feature and the 
other feature of the tariff, and to discuss and pass upon here and fix it 
in the form of law that seems intended at least to be irrevocable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD] on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. The amendment will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to add the following pro- 
viso: 

Provided, That hereafter the rate of duty on the merchandise described in this 
section shall not excced 60 per cent. ad valorem. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERRY (when his name was called.) Lam paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Savitspury] on this question. Were 
he present, I should vote “nay.” 


Mr. MILLER, of New York, (when his name was called.) Iam 
aired with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Groome.] If he were 
ere, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. RANSOM, (when Mr. Vance’s name was called.] My col- 
league [Mr. VANCE] is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MITCHELL] on this question. 

Mr. WINDOM, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. Davss.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGaN] and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL] are absent together on a 
conference committee, and they are paired. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Harris, Pugh, 
Beck, Farley, Jonas, 
Butler, George, Maxey, Slater, 
Call, Gorman, Mor ý Vest, 
Coke, Hampton, Pendleton, 
NAYS—28. 
Aldrich Chilcott, Ingalls, Morrill, 
n, Conger, Jones of Nevada, Platt, 
Anthony, Dawes, Lapham, Rollins, 
lair, Hale, M Saunders, 
Brown, Harrison, MeMillan, Sewell, 
Cameron of P., Hawley, Mahone, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Miller of Cal., Voorhees. 
ABSENT—238. 
Camden, Garland, Jones of Florida; Plumb, 
Cockrell, Groome, Kellogg, Saulsbury, 
Davis of Illinois, Grover, 7 Sawyer, 
à Hill of Colorado, Torn, Vi % 
Fair, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, Van Wyck 
Ferry, Jackson, Miller of N. Y., Walker, 
Frye, Johnston, Mitchell, Windom. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still as in Committee 
of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD. There is an amendment I believe not yet voted 
on as to the title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That question will eome up after 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. VEST. At the end of the bill I move to add: 


From and after the ge of this act saltin bulk or bags, sacks, barrels, or 
other packages, shall be placed upon the free list. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. I ask for the yeas and nays on that 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, just a word before the vote is tuken. 
The duty upon salt now provided by the existing tariff is—in bulk, 
8 cents per 100 pounds; in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages, 
12 cents per 100 pounds. Then by statute passed, I suppose, for the 
purpose of protecting the American fisheries in this interest, it is 
provided : 

Sxc. 3022. Imported salt in bond may be used in curing fish, taken by vessels 
licensed to e in the fisheries, under such tions as the Secretary of the 


Treasury shall prescribe; and upon proof that the salt has been used in curing 
fish, the duties on the same be remitted. 


Unless it is proposed to make a discrimination, palpable, unmis- 
takable, and without any disguise or concealment in it, in favor of a 
particular interest in a particular locality as against the interests of 
the general people in regard to this great staple, an article of neces- 
sity throughout the country, there can be no pretense whatever for 
keeping this tariff duty in its present condition. 

It requires no sort of ar; ent, no sort of rhetoric, to present this 
case in any other than the strong light in which it presents itself at 
once to every mind. Why is it (and I ask the question to-day for 
the purpose of eliciting an answer) that salt when brought into the 
country and used in the N and cue ing of fish shall be free 
of duty, shall be upon the free list by an order of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, when salt that is used all over the country in curing 
beef, in curing hogs, in the thousand and almost universal applica- 
tions that are made of it when so used, a discrimination is made 
against it of 8 and 12 cents to the hundred pounds? I ean imagine 
no defense that can be made of this proposition; and I ask for the 
yeas and nays npon it, so that we can record our votes for or against. 

The PRESID NT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been al- 
ready ordered. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL, This bill has received a two-thirds majority in 
the House, and I trust that no amendment will be peoa upon it. 

Mr. CONGER. Not at this time, but some time I will havea con- 
versation with the Senator from Missouri on the subject of salt that 
may save him, I shall not detain the Senate now, for I cannot con- 
ceive it possible that there are enough Senators so blind as the Sen- 
ator from Missouri on this subject as to make even such a proposi- 
tion as this ible to pass now. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I simply desire to say that if there 
was any chance to pass a bill at this period of the session to reduce 
the duties on salt, Ishould not hesitate to vote for it; but I know 
the adoption of this amendment would simply defeat a meritorious 
bill that I think ought to pass. On that account I vote against it, 
although on no other account. 
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Mr. MAXEY. I wish to say in connection with the remarks of the 
Senator from Missouri that there is a tax of 8 cents in bulk on salt 
to the hundred pounds, and 12 cents a package to the hundred pounds. 
There is also a clause in the statute which gives a rebate to those 
who use salt in the packing or curing of fish. The practical effect 
of that is that the people of Texas cure their pork and beef with 
salt which is taxed, and the people of New England cure their fish 
with free salt. I do not think that is fair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, 
[Mr. Vest, ] and the roll will be called. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LAPHAM, (when his name was eee On this question Iam 
paired with the Senator from Florida, pue ONES. ] 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, (when his name was patie) Jam 
paired with the Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Groome.] If he were 

ere, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Jackson. ] If he were 
present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAWYER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. CampEn.] If he were here, I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. RANSOM, (when Mr. VaNce’s name was called.) My 2 8 0 75 
[Mr. VANCE] is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, LMr. 
MircuEt..] If my colleague were here, he would vote ‘ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to say that my colleague, [Mr. JACKSON, ] 
whose pair the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] has already au- 
nounced, if present would vote “ yea” on this question. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 

Bayard, Gorman, Pendleton, Voorhees, 

Butler, Hampton, Pagh, Walker, 
‘all, H 3 Ransom, Williams. 

Coke, Jonas, Saulsbury, 

Farley, Maxey, Slater, 

George, Morgan, Vest, 

NAYS—26. 

Aldrich, Conger, Jones of Nevada, Rollins, 
Anthony, Dawes, MeDill, Saunders, 
Blair, Ferry, McMillan, Sewell, 
Brown, m, Mahone, Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Miller of Cal., Windom. 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Morrill, 

Chilcott, Ingalls, Platt, 
ABSENT—29. 

Allison, Frye, Johnston, Mitchell, 
Beck, Garland, Jones of Florida, Plumb, 
Camden Groome, Kellogg, Sawyer, 
Cockrell, Grover, Lamar, Vance, > 
Davis of Ulinols, e, Van Wyck. 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Colorado, Logan, 

Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, MePherson, 

Fair, Jackson, Miller of N. Y., 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. VEST. I move to add at the end of the bill the following 
proviso: 
Provided, That from and after the apga of this act the duty on flannels and 
0) 


blankets shall not exceed 50 per cent. ad rem, and all laws imposing any other 
duty on said articles are 2 repealed. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to that 
amendment. 

The 185 and nays were ordered. è 

Mr. BROWN. I shall vote against it for the same reason given in 
the case of the last amendment, 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LAPHAM, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Florida, [Mr. JONES. ] 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, (when his name was called.) I am 
paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Groom] on this ques- 
tion. I should vote “nay” if he were here. 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. JACKSON.) If he were 
present, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 21, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Bayard, George, M Vest, 
Butler, 8 Pendleton, Walker, 
Call. Hampton, Pugh, Williams. 
Coke, Harris, Ransom, 
Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Farley, Maxey, Slater, 

NAYS—26. 
Aldrich, Conger, Jones of Nevada, Rollins, 
Anthony, Dawes, Mi Saunders, 
Blair, Ferry, McMillan, Sewell, 
Brown, Harrison, Mahone, Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Miller of Cal., Windom. 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, 
Chilcott, Ingails, Platt, 


ABSENT—29. 
Allison, Garland, Jones of Florida, Plumb, 
Beck. Groome, Kellogg, Sawyer, 
Camden. Grover, Lamar, Vance, 
Cockrell, Hale, Lapham, Van Wyck, 
Davis of Mlinois, Hill of Colorado, a Voorhees. 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, 
Fair, Jackson, Miller of N. Y., 
Frye, Johnston, Mitchell, 


So the amendinent was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, and read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. ident, Ido not intend to occupy much 
of the time of the Senate, but I am not willing that a vote 
taken on the passage of the bill until I at least express my aston- 
ishment that Senators on the other side of the Chamber have mani- 
fested such a desire to relieve a particular interest which they sup- 

ose to be afflicted and at the same time have manifested such a 

etermined purpose to refuse all relief to the great body of the 
American people who are suffering from oppressive taxes. For sev- 
eral days we have been engaged in a discussion with reference to 
the tariff question. It is admitted by Senators on the other side 
that we are in the receipt of a large excess of revenue; they admit 
that the people of this country are too heavily taxed; and yet they 
only propose to relieve certain interests which are specified in another 
bill which we have been considering for some time past. ‘To-day 
we are met with another proposition, that a particular manufactur- 
ing industry which they say is not sufficiently protected shall have 
the benefit of legislation at this late hour of the session. 

I would have no objection if there is any particular interest in 
this country that is unduly ee to see that particular interest 
relieved, whether it is a manufacturing interest or any other kind, 
but I cannot believe, and I do not believe, that the manufacturers 
of knit goods are 5 Sipe or are wanting in the proper protection 
for their business. ave seen a statement somewhere which averred 
that that particular interest was now making 14 per cent., clear of 
all expenses, upon the capitalinvested ; and when I read that there 
are only $8,000,000 worth of wool that enters into the fabrics which 
they make, and that less than half a million dollars’ worth of that 
is foreign wool, and that a large portion of the fabrics which they 
make are shoddy and composed of cheap material, I do not doubt 
but that the present tariff rate is sufficient to afford them reasona- 
ble profits upon their business. 

While there has been great anxiety on the other side to relieve this 
particular interest, they have to-day voted down various proposi- 
tions that have been made here for the relief of the t body of 
the people. One was the proposition offered by the Senator from 
Missouri [ Mr. r to take a certain amount of duty off salt, which 
enters into every-day life. Yet that was voted down in the face 
of the fact that the New England fishing interests are absolutely 
exempted from the payment of any tax whatever upon salt. 

Is there any justice in that kind of legislation? Shallone partic- 
ular section of the country be exempt from the payment of taxes 
upon an article which everybody else must pay a tax upon? 

I want this to go out before the country. I want the people of 
this country to understand that on this side of the Chamber we have 
been endeavoring to reduce their burdens, while we have been met 
by the party controlling the legislation of the country with a posi- 
tive refusal upon every such proposition. 

The Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Brown, j who has voted with the 
other side, avers his willingness to vote for a proper reduction upon 
all the tariff equally. I say to the Senator from Georgia that if he 
waits until the hour arrives when there will be a general revision 
of the whole abject, he will wait until he is in his grave. 

What is the policy of the protectionist? They ery out,“ We will 
not fight the tariff in detail,” and they combine their interests against 
reducing the tariff in detail from any particular interest, yet when 
you make an attempt at a general revision of the tariff there is such 

tency of influence in favor of protection in the country by a com- 

ination as to defeat any general legislation. If I had the voice 
to-day to > a to the entire American people, I would send them the 
message of despair from any relief which they can hope for from this 

Jongress and the majority controlling the legislation of this country. 
They will never get it world withoutend. When we propose to take 
it off one article, “No,” say these gentlemen, (and I am sorry that 
the Senator from Georgia joins in that effort, ) ‘we will not take it 
off in detail, but we will wait until there can be a general revision 
of the tariff.” 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. I have given the reasons for my course here, which 
are entirely satisfactory tome, and I have no doubt they will be to 
my constituents. As to the time when the tariff can be modified, it 
will be done whenever a majority of the people of the United States 
desire it, for they will send representatives here who will be instruct- 
ed to do it. Until the majority of the people desire it it cannot be 
done. It is said it was not done in the four years the Demécracy 
were in power because the Committee of Ways and Means I believe 
would not permit it in the Honse. The people have this thing in 
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their own bands every two years. They have the power whenever 
they determine upon a course to have it carried out. My hope is 
that they will elect a Con the next time that will make the 
necessary readjustment and modification of the tariff, but until the 
majority of the people desire it and elect representatives who are in 
favor of it I shall not expect to see it done. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have no doubt the reasons stated by the 
Senator from Georgia are perfectly satisfactory to himself; and I 
have no doubt they are as honestly entertained as they are honestly 
expressed. At the same time, while he may entertain those views 
honestly and express them candidly, from what I have seen since I 
have been a member of this body, eleven years, I think if we shall 
wait until there is a general revision of the tariff before we take the 
duty off of those things that are admitted to be too high we shall 
have to wait until our heads will all, I fear, be under the sod. 
When a proposition is made to reduce the uty on salt, that article 
which enters into everybody's life, which is as necessary for the 
poorest man in this country as it is for the richest man, which is 
absolutely an essential of life, without which we cannot live, that 
proposition is yoted down in the face of the American people. 

What hope can the American people entertain from this Congress 
and the party controlling the legislation that they will have any 
relief whatever in any respect? So, too, when we propose for the 
purpose of expediting matters a general revision and modification of 
the tariff by taking off the 10 per cent. additional duty that was 
levied in 1875, we are met with opposition and we cannot secure 
that. 

Therefore I say now and here that I never expect to see much re- 
vision of the tariff unless the people throughout this land rise in 
their majesty and demand it. I want to emphasize it so far as my 
feeble voice can do it, in order to call attention thronghout the 
country to the fact, so that the people may come up in the majesty 
of their strength and take ssion of these Halls through mem- 
bers that they send here who will meet their just demands. Ishall 
be sorry to see my associates, with all of whom I have the most pleas- 
ant relations, leave these Halls; I would be glad to see them turn 
from the error of their ways; but I say to them frankly that if they 
will not obey the high behests of the American people they ought 
to give way, aud we all ought to give way who will not do it, and 
take our positions in the ranks, and let men come here who will 
represent faithfully the constituency that sends them. 

Tinon that the great body of the people want relief from tax- 
ation. Look at this little bill to relieve the manufacturers of knit 
goods. Does that affect the people? I can imagine that I see now 
some poor family wanting to clothe their children, to give them mitts 
that they may go to school, leggins for the little children, socks for 
the little baby, and undershirts for the father, who has worked and 
toiled and labored for the support of his family. I see them going 
with their little gatherings and paying tribute to these men, as is to 
be put on to-day by this legislation, far beyond what is necessary 
for their protection, in order that the manufacturers may grow rich, 
while the r people of the country, who must have these knit 

oods as well as other people, are compelled out of their scanty earn- 
ings to pay 50 and 60 per cent. more than the cost of the goods and 
more than their actual worth because of the protection that it is pro- 
posed now to putupon them. 

I want to emphasize, so far as I am able to do it, this fact, so that 
the people of the country may understand that they can expect no 
relief whatever from those now controlling the legislation of this 
country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAYARD. I merely wish to say that I have comprehended 
from the first the very disadvantageous position in which this class 
of manufactures have stood, and I have regretted it. The reason, I 
suppose, why the Senate will not amend the bill sufficiently to de- 
scribe the section of the Revised Statutes to be affected is that they 
have waited until the very end of the session when it is doubtful 
whether there is a quoram of the other House to act upon the bill 
in case the Senate should amend it, however formally. 

I think it is a question of doubt whether if the bill is passed in its 
present shape amending “section 25” it can ever be held in a court 
of justice to amend section 2504. The fault of that lies in the haste 
with which this bill was hurried through the other House. If the 
bill should fail to become an effective law, and to produce the relief to 
these manufacturers that was intended, it will have been, in my 
opinion, because it has not been dealt with as it should have been. 

The bill should have been introduced in the other House early, 
and deliberately passed upon and considered and brought here and 
voted upon, for which there was plenty of time; but there has been 
a good deal of finesse in the manner in which the bill originally 
appeared in the Senate, and then disappeared from the Senate, and 
aon came back from the House in what I fear is to be an imperfect 
shape. 

I have proposed amendments to the bill intended to give substan- 
tialand abundant relief to a class of manufacturers who are unfor- 
tunately placed in the position they are by the obscurities and com- 
plications of the present tariff. I have endeavored to give them 
relief that should increase the daty upon this manufacture to 50 per 


cent. ad valorem, and coupled with that a reduction of the duty 

upon the raw material to 25 per cent. ad valorem. I believe it not 

only was fair to this class of manufactures, but it was fair to all 

woolen manufactures, and would not be injurious to the wool- 
wers. z 

The Senate have, however, decided that they will not reduce the 
tax on the raw material, and they will not reduce the tax upon 
manufactured woolens eyen to make it 60 per cent. ad valorem. ‘The 
question with me is shall I assist in keeping this class of manufact- 
ures at a disadvantage with others. Iam unwilling to do it. There- 
fore it is that having endeavored to make this bill a just and fair 
bill to the business of the country, I shall not oppose it by my vote, 
but shall vote for it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I desire to make a simple correction of a fact in 
what the Senator has said. I am afraid he is misled by the number 
of this bill, and thinks it was introduced late in the session. It was 
introduced very early in December or the Ist of January. It would 
have been, I am sure, passed the first day of the session last Decem- 
ber except that a motion was pending before the Supreme Court to 
reopen the argument, and that was not decided finally and not made 
known until May 8. The friends of the measure, either in the middle 
of December or the Ist of January, introduced a bill which went to 
the Ways and Means Committee, and which bill now is on the Cal- 
endar of the House, but the bill that comes here is a new one and 
was passed by a vote of more than two-thirds of the House in its 
favor. That is the reason of its high number. 

Mr. BAYARD. I merely wish to say that the friends of this bill 
have allowed it to stand till the very verge of an adjournment, or 
what may be the verge of an adjournment at least, certainly until a 
time when it is doubtful if a quorum of the other House can be ob- 
tained, so that no amendment to the bill correcting it so as to apply 
to the exact section it proposes to amend can be made. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is not worth while; but it would be easy to 
give the general history of the efforts of the friends of this measure 
to get it through the House, and when they did get it to a vote it 
went through by a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. BAYARD. You see where it stands. You have a bill now 
which will appear, should it become a law, upon the statute-book a 
bill to amend section 25 of the Revised Statutes, and whether under 
that a court would say that you have amended section 2504 is a very 
doubtful question. 

There is a proposition to amend the title of the bill which ought 
to have been made, and made in some respect possibly to remedy the 
defect which the text of the bill contains. It is called a bill to cor- 
rect an error in the section. The Senator from Connecticut must ad- 
mit that there is no error in that section; the word that is now 
songh to be interpolated never was in it; it never was in the law; 
the history of the law prora it. Thereforeif your legislation is to 
be in accordance with the truth of history it should be a bill toamend 
a section, to amend the tariff laws. 

Here we see the effect of the tariff, and we see the effect of a con- 
centrated organization. Not a consumer of these articles, not one of 
the millions who use them, has been heard or can be heard; but we 
have seen, when the reduction of taxes was upon the lips of the dom- 
inant party in this Chamber, the bill that they have brought for- 
ward, the bill that they have given precedence to isa bill that doubles 
the tax upon an essential and important article of the clothing of 
every laboring man in this 5 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I do not propose to make as h 
upon this bill, but I simply wish to call attention to the fact that a 
bill of this character ought not to be passed without more delibera- 
tion than this bill has had. 

This bill proposes to enact in the form of law that about $60,000,000 
shall be paid by the laboring classes of the United States to a small 
number of persons, to an industry of the country, perhaps a merito- 
rious one, but 8 a very small portion of the industrial in- 
terests of the United States aud represented by 5 avery 
small part of the population. I should be very glad, if the fact: 

ustified it, to accord that interest in the 3 an abundant re- 
ief; but a bill that ee oses, in plain terms, to im $60,000,000 
upon pie people of the United States for that which they now pay 
$28,000, for ought not to be passed without the most serious delib- 
eration. 

It is not demanded under any of the proper principles of the pro- 
tective system, nor any just ment based upon a system of tax- 
ation. The pop naked as it is, without some further in- 
vestigation showing the necessity for a remuneration upon those 
people and the extent of that remuneration, should not be adopted 
measuring the taxation of the people by $60,000,000 in place of 
$28,000,000 now existing, and imposing that tribute not by adjust- 
ment upon the capital and the income property of the country but 
imposing that $60,000,000 upon the ill-earned, the poorly paid labor- 
ing people of this coun I for one object to the passage of a bill 
of this character under these circumstances. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to inquire as a matter of fact, have the 
words in Italics in this bill in line 5, page 1, the words hundred and 
four,” been stricken ont. 

Mr. MORRILL. They have been non-concurred in. 

oe PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment was non-con- 
curred in. 
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Mr. MORGAN. My attention was called to it by the remarks of 
the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD, ] who says that we are 
passing a bill here to amend section 25, and not the section into 
which Mr. Boutwell by some misfortune, if it was a misfortune, 
introduced the words which have been complained of. So we are 
engaged now in an amendment of a section of the Revised Statutes 
that has no relevancy at all to the subject in hand. A 

I suppose it is expected that the Secretary of the Treasury will 
take this hint from the Senate and construe section 2504 in accord- 
- ance with an opinion of the Senate expressed about section 25. If 
the Senators on that side wish to give actual relief to the people, 
they will retain the words reported by the committee, so that the 
bill shall read “section 2504 of the Revised Statutes ;” but if they 
want to go before the country on a cheap proposition and deceive 
somebody, they will leave out the words “hundred and four,” and 
say, ‘‘ After all we have not increased this tax; the people cannot 
get the advantage of it; we were merely toying with the Senate; 
we were not in earnest about it.” 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from Alabama permit me to 
read section 25 of the Revised Statutes, which we are going to amend 
by this bill? i 

Mr. MORGAN. With pleasure, because I want to hear it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Section 25 of the Revised Statutes, referred to 
in the bill and which is about to be amended by the passage of it, 
read thus: 

Sec. 25. The Tuesday next after the first Monday in November, in the year 1876, 
is established as the day, in each of the States and Territories of the United Ba 
for the election of Representatives and Delegates to the Forty-fifth Congress ; an 
the Tuesday next after the first Monday in November, in ome second year there- 
after, is established as the day for the election, in each of said States and Terri- 


tories. of Representatives and Delegates to the Congress commencing on the 4th 
day of March next thereafter. 


Mr. MORGAN. The bill is a very happy amendment to that sec- 
tion, because of course this measure as the Senate propose to pass 
it relates only to the question of elections, not to the question of 
giving the persons who are engaged in this industry some addi- 
tional benefit in accordance with what the old law was supposed 
to be. That is a most happy conjuncture, fallen upon, I suppose, by 
accident, but none the less happy. È 

The Senate of the United States are engge in a proposition 
amending section 25,” and they are actually afraid to amend their 
own bill so as to make it read “ section 2504,” lest the House of Re 
resentatives, in which they have got a majority, might not after a 
be willing to pass the bill. 

We are in a very unfortunate attitude this afternoon. This is 
supposed to be a very august body, a body of very great experience, 
illustrious men selected from the States for their ability, for their 
care of public affairs, for their impartiality, for the soundness of 
their judgment; but for the purpose of making a little political 
capital, and it can be for no other purpose, the Senate is now en- 

aged in poate an amendment of a wrong section of the Revised 
statutes, knowing that it is a ng section. 

Do they suppose that a Secretary of the Treasury of such emi- 
nent ability as Judge Folger, who is a man who recommends himself 
to the whole people of this country as a man of eminence and of pu- 
rity of character, would interpret the body of a statute by the title 
of the act, and when he found the title of the act to be section 2504 
of the Revised Statutes that was proposed to be amended, and found 
in the body of it that it was section 25 that was actually amended 
he would read the law by its title and not by its body? If he could 
do such a thing as that hereafter he would be without excuse, for 
his attention is now sharply drawn to the fact that the Senate of the 
United States refuses to 275 into the body of the statute the words 
hundred and four,” and leaves to him the duty and responsibility 
of deciding the meaning of the statute, not according to what we put 
into it, but against what we refuse to put into it by the title of the 
act. 

The men in the Northern States who are demanding this increase 
of the tariff duty upon knit goods will find themselves deprived of 
the supposed advantages of this legislation from the fact that the 
Senate of the United States have not the courage against what they 
suppose to bem political tide of opinion to stop long enough to put 
in the words reported by the Committee on Finance so as to make 
the relief that we are now giving more than a mockery, for if there 
is honesty in the decisions in this grayed if there is judicial fairness 
and integrity in the decisions made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the interpretation of this law, then this act that we are passin 
now is a dead failure and intended to be so. The haste with whic 
it is put through, the determination to have some expression of mere 
opinion which shall not amount to anything when you come to con- 
strue the law, only indicates the pu of the act, that after all 
this, with other subjects connected with this great matter of revenue 
reform and tariff reform, is used as a mere pawn upon the board by 
politicians, as I think, to deceive and betray the people. 

Mr. MORRILL. I am entirely willing to leave the interpretation 
of this act to the eminent jurist who now presides as Secretary of 
the Treasury. “That the paragraph 8 with the words 
Clothing, ready-made and wearing apparel,’ N Schedule M,” is 
the way it reads, and the title explicitly names the section. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes, Mr. President, but it is“ Schedule M of 
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PE This bill is upon its face a 
patent fraud. 


Mr. MORRILL. We will take the risk of it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is such a section as 25, but it does not 
refer to this subject. The intention is to pass a bill a fraud upon its 
face, and force the Secretary of the Treasury to override the language 
of the bill and construe it in a different vay ; and what is the object 
ofit? Whyisit? You have gota Republican House of Represent- 
atives. They are still in session transacting business. Are you afraid 
to trust them? Are you afraid to make a law honest and fair and 
just upon its face? 

Mr. RIS. Aud to carry out the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And carry out the recommendation of the dis- 
— 755 Senator from Vermont, who moved this amendment, 
backed Dy: Sho distinguished ex-Secretary of the Treasury, now the 
Senator from Ohio. The great Finance Committee of the Senate, 
the great financiers of the United States, came in here and solemnly 
told us on the 11th of July, 1882, that this bill must be amended to 
mean something, must be amended to refer to section 2504, and to 
amend a certain portion of Schedule M under that, and then we have 
here in less than a month the same committee coming into the Senate 
and backing down from its own proposition and asking the Senate 
to vote for a farce and a fraud. 

Mr. MORGAN. I believe the Senator from Vermont said he would 
take the risk. What risk does he take? 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no risk about it. 

Mr. HARRIS. The bill is now inthe Senate and open to amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir; the question is on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

r. HARRIS. I had desired to amend it as the Committee on 
Finance recommended that the bill should be amended. 
„ pro tempore. The question is on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. I felt curious to know what risk it was that the 
honorable Senator from Vermont was willing to take. The Senator 
has no reply tomake. The chairman of the Committee on Finance 
has no instruction to give to the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. e Senator from Missouri talked as though this 
was to be null and void, and the Senator from Alabama did. I said 
we would take the risk. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of what? 

Mr. MORRILL. Of its being null and void and of no effect. 

Mr. MORGAN, I had not EA Ss that a Senator, especially the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, would introduce risks into 
legislation of such great importance as this. I think we ought to 
have certainty in our legislation, something definite. The honorable 
Senator enters into a lottery this afternoon, and proposes to take the 
risk, I suppose to bet money on the political effect of this bill. 

What else can it be but that risk? The Senate of the United States 
led by its greatest committee, asI believe it is conceded to be, takin 
risks upon a question like this! ‘Well, sir, I will take no risk abou 
it. I will not vote for a bill that on its face manifestly is intended 
to deceive the country and that must deceive the men whom we pro- 
fess to protect and to aid by this measure, unless we can find some 
Secretary of the Treasury or some court who will construe the mean- 
ing of a bill contrary to the expressions within its body and accord- 
ing to its title. The Government of the United States has 1 
hope, come to that poor condition that the administration of the 
laws for a great people depends upon the power of the judge or of a 
Secre of the Treasury to guess at the concealed wish of the ma- 
jority. I hope, sir, we have not come to the condition of putting up 
and staking the interests and welfare of this country upon the hap- 
hazard chances of the risk that the Senator from Vermont proposes 
to take. Ihave always sup that that honorable Senator would 
take no risk that put the people in jeopardy. Now, sir, it appears 
nap fee =) willing to take any risk in order to advance the interests 
0 arty. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE, (when Mr. Fnxr's name was cone} My colleague 
is paired with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. JOHNSTON. ] 

AM, (when his name was called.) I am paired withthe 
Senator from Florida, [Mr. Joxxs. ] If he were here, I should vote 
„ea. 

r. MILLER, of New York, (when his name was called.) Iam 
pe with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr.Groome.] If he were 
ere, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. JAcRSON.] If he were 
present, I should vote “‘ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. ; 

Mr. HARRIS. My colleague [Mr. Jackson] is paired as announced 
by the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. PLums.}] If present, my colleague 
would vote “ nay” on this proposition. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. LAMAR] 
is absent on account of severe illness in his family, having a pair 
with the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. KELLOGG.] If my colleague 
were present, I have no doubt he would vote nay.” 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I desire to announce that I am paired with the 
Senator from Oregon, [Mr. GROVER. } 


There is no such section. 


(Mr. FRYE 
Mr. LAP 
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The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 15; as follows: 


YEAS—36. 
Aldrich, Conger, Hoar, Morrill, 
Allison, Davis of Illinois, Ingalls, Pendleton, 
Anthony, Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Platt. 
Bayard, Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Rollins, 
Blair, Ferry, Saunders, 
Brown, Gorman, MeDill, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, MeMillan, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Mahone, Sherman, 
tt, Hawley, Miller of Cal., Windom: 
NAYS—15. 

Butler, Farley, Maxey, Vest, 

Jall, George, 1 Walker, 
Cockrell, Hampton, hia i 
Coke, i Sai bury, 

ABSENT—25. 
Beck, Grover, Lamar, Slater, 
Camden. Hill of Colorado, Lapham, Vance, 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jackson, Miller of N. Y. j Voorhees. 
Frye, Johnston, tehell, 
Garland, Jones of Florida, . Plumb, 
Groome, Kellogg, Ransom, 
So the bill was passed. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on the amend- 
ment reported to the title of the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not ask for any amendment of the title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But it is reported from the com- 
mittee and the vote has to be taken. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask for the question on the amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask to have the amendment non-concurred in. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move that the title be amended by striking out 
“ hundred and four,” so as to Sg A with the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Finance, to amend the title 
so as to read: ‘‘A bill to amend section 2504 ef the Revised Statutes 
of the United States.” be 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope the title will stand as it came from the 
House. Then all this talk about the description of the section will 
be obviated. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I did not understand the reason the Senator 
from Ohio gave for wanting a false title to be at the head of the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ay that I think the title of the bill as sént by 
the House is a very good title, giving the correct number of the sec- 
tion amended, and is the proper title to be kept. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How did the Finance Committee come, then, to 
report that it was not the true title and the Senator from Ohio to 
join with them in asking for a different title ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will let my friend answer that question for 
himself. I say the title is true and right. I hope, therefore, the 
amendment of the committee will be di to. 

Mr. SEWELL. L ask that the title of the bill be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The title of the bill will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. ‘A bill to correct an error in section 
2504 of the Revised Statutes of the United States.” 

The amendment reported is to make the title read: 

“A bill to amend section 2504 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. 

Mr. BAYARD. That was reported by the committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That was repo: by the committee of which 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio was a distinguished member. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. How will it read if the amendment is non- 
concurred in! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will read: ‘A bill to correct an 
error in section 2504 of the Revised Statutes of the United States.” 
The question is on the amendment of the title reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS. Should not the title indicate the body of the bill 
the meaning of the bill, andthe subject-matter of the bill? The pill 
pro s to amend “ section 25 of the Revised Statutes.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
reported by the Committee on Finance to the title of the bill. 

r. COCKRELL. I move to amend the amendment by striking 
out the words “hundred and four,” so as to correspond with the 
body of the bill. It will then be to amend ‘section 25,” to corre- 
spond with the body of the bill. 

Mr.SEWELL. I move that the Senate adopt the title as it appears 
in the House bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. We reach that by voting down the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If we vote down the amendment I have offered 
and then vote down the amendment of the committee the title re- 
mains as it came from the House, so that there is no occasion for 
making a substitute of it. 

Y. . That is exactly what we propose to do. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What I wanted was apie that it might not 
be a farce and a fraud upon the country, and that the Senate of the 
United States might not say in the body of a law that they were 
amending section $5 of the Revised Statutes and then in the title say 
they were amending section 2504. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
1 by the Senator from Missouri to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RANSOM. Before this vote is taken I should like to state 
that in company with my friend from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] I 
was called suddenly from the Chamber while the Senator from - 
bama was addressing the Senate, and that we expected to be back 
and did not think about the vote being taken so quickly and did 
not vote. I should have voted against the bill if I had been here. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from North Carolina is correct. I 
would have voted against the bill if present. 

The question being put, a call for the yeas and nays was made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Missouri 
call for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. C I see the disposition of our good friends to per- 
petrate this fraud, and they will be responsible for it, and I will let 
it go. The amendment of the Committee on Finance is their amend- 
ment. We want a vote; we want to sustain it. 

Mr. BAYARD. I withdraw the call for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. I made the call. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I want the yeas and nays on that. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. BECK. Ihave been absent ona conference committee, paired 
with the Senator from Maine, [Mr. HALE.] 

Mr. HALE. Ivoted 8 Senator was near the Cham- 
ber, and if he had not come in I should have withdrawn my vote. 

Mr. BECK. I have not been here as I have been in conference 
committee all day on the sundry civil bill. Iwas paired with the 
Senator from Maine, [Mr. HALE. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. lam paired with the Senator from 
Maryland, [Mr. GROOME.] If he were here, I should vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Bayard, Davis of West Va., Jonas, Vest, 
Beck, Farley, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Butler, George, Mi s Walker, 
Call, Gorman, Pugh, W. 8. 
Cockrell, Hampton, Ransom, 
Coke, Saulsbury, 
NAYS—29. 
Aldrich, Davis of Illinois, Jones of Nevada, 
Allison, wes, s Saunders, 
Anthony, Ferry, MeDill, Sewell, 
lair, Hale, McMillan, Sherman, 
Brown, Mahone, Windom. 
norm = Pe, 2 3 of Cal., 
ameron is., ‘oar, orrill, 
: Ingalls, Platt, 
ABSENT—25. 
Camden, Grover, Lamar, Wyer, 
Chilcott. Hill of Colorado, Lapham, Slater, 
Edmunds, of McPherson, ance, 
Fair, ackson, Miller of N. Y., Van Wyck. 
Frye, Johnston, Mitchell, 
Garland, Jones of Florida, Pendleton, 
Groome, Kellogg, Plumb, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. MORGAN. Let the title be reported by the Secretary as it 


stands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The title of the bill will stand as 
will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. A bill to correct an error in section 
2504 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 


PROPERTY OF LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. No. 1612) to 
provide for the closing of an alley in 1 751 in the city of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, and for the relief of the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, which was to strike out section 3. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate concur in the House amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF LAND LAWS, 


The PRESIDENT i tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the joint resolution (H. R. No. 203) for the printing of addi- 
tional copies of House Executive Document No. 47 and subsequent 
land laws, which was, at the end of the Senate amendment, to insert 
the following proviso : 


i That the copies for the use of the Senate and House of Representa- 
distribu 


two years after the passage of this act s 
x no Secretary of the Interior at cost of publication with 10 per cent. added 
ereto. 
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I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 


Mr, ANTHONY. 
ment of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


Mr. MORRILL. I now move to take up the tax bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved by the Senator from 
Vermont that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the revenue 
bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, asin Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to 
reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I am satisfied from the information which I 
have in regard to the conference committee on the sundry civil bill 
that we shall have no report on that to-night. Consequently there 
will be a legislative day on Monday. I hope the Senator from Ver- 
mont will not ask us to task ourselves by going on to-night with 


this bill. 

The PRESIDENT gro tempore. The Chair would state that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Ari informed the Chair that the con- 
ferees would be ready by nine o’clock with the conference report on 
the sundry civil bill. The House has taken a recess. 

Mr. INGALLS. It is very important that that report should be re- 
ceived to-night, because unless the bill can be acted on promptly it 
will be necessary to pass aaother joint resolution to provide for the 
expenses of the Government, 

Ir. VOORHEES, I will withhold the motion I intended to make, 
which was for an adjournment. 

Mr. BUTLER. hy not take a recess until nine o'clock ? 

Mr. VOORHEES, I hear the su ion made of a recess. 

Sopa eas I move that the Senate take a recess until nine 
o'clock. 

Several SENATORS. Say eight. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Probably by eight o’clock we should be able to 
do something. 

Mr. PENDLETON. The House has taken a recess until eight. If 
we come together at nine it will be time enough to receive a message 
from them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry] wants 
a formal bill passed. 

Mr. VEST. Before the motion is put I should like to make a 
report from the Committee on Commerce. 

Ir. SHERMAN, Isubmit a motion to take a recess until eight 
o'clock. That, being the shortest time, will be first put. 

Mr. VEST. Lask unanimous consent to make a report from the 
Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection. 


SAINT LOUIS COLLECTION DISTRICT. 


Mr. VEST. The Committee on Commerce direct me to report the 
bill (H. R. No. 6845) to amend the first subdivision of section 2568 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, title 34, collection of 
duties on imports, without amendment, and I ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Lask if that changes a collection district? 

Mr. VEST. It simply adds“ East Saint Louis,” Illinois, to the 
port of Saint Lonis. 

a SHERMAN. Is it recommended by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury 

Mr. VEST. Yes, sir; I have his letter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to it. 

By unanimous consent, the bill was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


FEES IN NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Now I move a recess until eight o’clock. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will not the Senator allow me to take up a bill? 
It is a mere amendment about a Territory and will not take a mo- 
ment. I have been trying for a week ta get it up. It will not take 
a minute. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let my motion be considered pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move to take up Senate bill No. 2002. 

By unanimous consent, the bill (S. No. 2002) to extend the fees of 
certain officers over the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the Judiciary with 
an amendment, in line 8, to strike out over“ and insert “to the 
Territories of New Mexico and Arizona ;” and, in line 9, after the 
word“ in,“ to strike out ‘‘the Territories of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona,” and insert such Territories ;” so as to make the bill read: 

That the act of the of the United States entitled “ An act to regulate 
the fees and costs to be allowed clerks, marshals, and attorneys of the circuit and 
district courts of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved Feb: 

26, 1853, is extended to the Territories of New Mexico and a and 
apply to the fees of all officers in such Territories; but the district attorney shall 
not, by fees and salary to; receive more than $3,500 per year; and all fees 


wether, 
or moneys received by him above the said amount shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. LOGAN. I move an amendment, to insert, in line 7, after the 
words“ three,“ the words “and section 837 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States.” “ ; 

The amendment was a to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

RECESS. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Now I insist on my motion that the Senate take 
a recess until eight o’clock. 

The motion was to; and (at six o’clock and twenty-one 
minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until eight o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate resumed its session at eight o’clock p. m. 
TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH EUROPE. 


Mr. LAPHAM. Mr. President, if in order I ask to take up the bill 
(S. No. 2164) to encourage and pemo telegraphic communication 
between America and Europe. Iwillstate that the opposition of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] is withdrawn; and Iam in- 
structed by the Committee on Foreign Relations to accept the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine, [Mr. HALE, I to come in at 
the end of line 15 of section 2 instead of line 25. To that the Sena- 
tor from Maine assents; so that all opposition to the passage of the 
bill so far as I am aware is withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there eo to taking up the 
bill indicated by the Senator from New York ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to have the Senate counted to see 
how many Senators are present. I am in favor of the bill and will 
help to pass it, but seven Senators ought not to pass anything. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘There are twelve present. 

Mr. MORGAN. I hope the Senator from Missouri will not ask a 
ci < the Senate, because there are a number of Senators about the 

uilding. 

The PRESIDENT pro tepore: Objection being made that there 
is no quorum present, the Chair cannot entertain the motion of the 
Senator from New York. 4 

Mr. LAPHAM. Then I shall ask to call it up as soon as there is 
a quorum here. 

. PLUMB. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. MORRILL and others. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator from 
Kansas cannot be entertained unless there is a quorum present. No 
motion can be entertained except a motion to adjourn or for a call of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move a call of the Senate. Ifthe Senator from 
Missouri will withdraw his objection to the consideration of the bill 
indicated by the Senator from New York I will waive my call, but 
we ought to have some business done. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think more Senators will be here very soon. 

Mr. LOGAN. There will be soon a quorum here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Alabama 
insist on a call! 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand that there is a quorum of the Senate 
in the rooms about the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The call is withdrawn. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the roll be called. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk called the roll, and seventeen Sen- 
ators answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair supposes there is no use 
to send for absentees, as they will be here before the Sergeant-at- 
Arms could find them. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Senators are coming in all the time. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move that further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

he motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move to take a recess for fifteen minutes. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Oh, no. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I say frankly that it is useless to undertake to 
transact business without a constitutional quorum being present, 
and we had just as well take a recess. There will be no Feines 
done without a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
ae Cree from Missouri to take a further recess for a quarter of 
an hour. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I hope not. 
in less time than that. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. 1 Is there not in the judgment of the Chair a quorum 
present 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary informs the Chair 
that there ate thirty-two Senators present. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the absentees are called, I think the call will 
show a quorum. 

Mr. FERRY. Lask what is the state of business before the Senate ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York [Nr. 


I think there will be a quorum here 
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LapnaM] made a motion to take up a particular bill. The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] objected, and said he would object 
until there was a quorum present. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I think there is a quorum here now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the roll be called that we may see. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called again. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk called the roll, and thirty-nine 
Senators answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A quorum is present, and the Sena- 
tor from New York asks that the pending bill be laid aside while he 
submits a motion to the Senate. 

Mr. LAPHAM. IL ask to take up the bill (S. No. 2164) to encour- 
age and promote telegraphic communication between America and 
Europe, reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations. I will 
state to the Senate that the Committee on Foreign Relations have 
instructed me to accept the amendment of the Senator from Maine 
pe HALE, I to come in at the end of line 15 instead of line 25, and 

e assents to that. This takes away all objection made to the bill. 
There is no es to it. 
A ita 1 ENT pro tempore. 
ill up 

Mr. MORRILL. If it will not give rise to debate, I shall not 
object to its being taken up temporarily. 

y unanimousconsent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Maine will be read. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. In section 2, line 15, after the word 
„word,“ it is proposed to insert: 

And the rates c aapon said line for messages for individuals shall not 
exceed twenty cents for word. 


The amendment was a; to 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations will now be reported in their order. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The first amendment is, in section 1, line 
13, to strike out the words “agreement as to rate” and insert com- 
bination to establish rates;” so as to read: 


And provided further, That no amalgamation, combination to establish rates, 
union, = sale of cable interests established under this act shall be made, &c. 


The amendment was agreed to. e 
The ACTING SECRETARY. The next amendment is, in section 1, 
line 15, to strike out the word “existing;” so as to read: 


Shall be made to any European or other cable companies. 


The amendment was a; to. r 
The next amendment was, after the word “ companies,“ in section 
1, line 16, to insert: 


Nor shall there be any fictitious increase or watering of stock ; and any violation 
of the provision of this section shall work a forfeiture of all rights thereunder. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 2, line 1, after “ laid,“ to in- 
sert ‘‘shall;” so as to read: 


4 5 any telegraphic line or cable laid shall be subject to the following condi- 
ions, &. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 9, after the word 
„Whatever,“ to insert: 

And in addition the United States Government shall have the right to the exclu- 
sive use of a wire at such time as they may require, not to ex four hours out 
of every twenty-four, and at such rates as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
State, but not to exceed twenty cents per word nor less than ten cents per word. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 18, to strike out“ the 
most favored,” before „nation,“ and insert “any other;” so as to 
read: 

Secondly. Citizens of the United States shall enjoy the same privileges as to the 
payment of rates for the transmission of messages as are enjoyed by the citizens 
of any other nation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, at the end of the bill, to 
add “including the right to fix rates by a general law;” so as to 
read: 

That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act at any time is hereby reserved 
to Congress, including the right to fix rates by a general law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This concludes the amendments of 
the Committee on Forei elations. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask that the bill be now read as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read as it has now 
been amended. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That Samuel L. M. Barlow and Orazio Lugo, of New York, 
and Albert G. Buzby, W. Mitchell McAllister, and John H. Colton, of Pennsylva- 
nia, their associates, successors, and assigns, shall have the right to construct, lay, 
land, and maintain a line or lines of telegraph or submarine cables on the Atlantic 


coast of the United States of America, to connect the American and European 
-coasts by telegraphic lines, wires, or submarine cables: Provided, That said com- 


Is there objection to taking the 


The amendment proposed by the 


pany shall begin to lay said cable or cables within two years from the p Ə of 
thisact: And provided further, That no amalgamation, combination to establish 
rates, union, or sale of cable interests established under this act, shall be made to 
any European or other cable companies, nor shall there be an fictitious increase 
or watering of stock; and any violation of the provision of this section shall work 
a tg ge all — Loa ae ble laid shall be subj 
EC. at any telegraphic line or cable s subject to the following 
conditions, stipulations, and reservations, to wit: si 
First. The Government of the United States shall be entitled to exercise and 
enjoy the same or similar 8 with re; to the control and use of such 
line or lines, or cable or cables, as there may, by law, agreement, or otherwise, be 
exercised and enjoyed by any foreign government whatever; and, in addition, the 
United States Government shall have the right to the exclusive use of a wire at 
such time or times as they may require, not to exceed four hours out of every 
twenty-four, and at such rates as may be prescribed by the Secretary of State, but 
not to exceed twenty cents word nor less than ten cents per word ; and the 
rates charged upon said line for messages for individuals shall not exceed twenty 
cents for each word. 
Secondly. Citizens of the United States shall enjoy the same privileges as to the 
payment of rates for the transmission of messages as are enjoyed by the citizens 


of any other nation. 
ches shall be made in the following order: 


rdly. The transmission of dis 
first, dispatches of state, under such regulations as may be agreed upon by the 


governments interested, the rates not to exceed those charged to individuals; 
secondly, aipha on telegraphic service; and, thirdly, private dispatches. 

Fo y- The lines of any such cables shall be kept open to the public for the 
daily transmission of market and commercial re and intelligence, and all 
messages, dispatches, and communications shall be forwarded in the order in 
which they are received, except as hereinbefore provided. 

Fifthly. Before extending and establishing any such line or lines, or cable or 
cables, in or over — waters, reefs, islands, shores, and lands within the juris- 
diction of the United States, a written acceptance of the terms and conditions im- 
posed by this act shall be filed in the office of the Secretary of State by the parties 
above named, or a majority of them, their associates, successors, or assigns, or by 
ee Nea — y e: corporation which may be organized to construct and operate cables 
under ac 

Sec. 3. That nothing in this act shall be construed to limit the United States in 
granting to other persons or companies similar privileges herein con 1 

Src. 4. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act at any time is hereby 
reserved to Congress, including the right to fix rates by a general law. 


Mr. HOAR. I ask the Secretary to read the last section but one. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Sec, 3. That nothing in this act shall be construed to limit the United States in 
granting to other persons or companies similar privileges herein contained. 


S tat That is not good grammar. The Senator should cor- 
rect that. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I ask to insert after the word “privileges” in line 
3, the words ‘‘to those,” so as to read “similar privileges to those 


herein contained.” ? 
That modification will be made if 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
there be no objection. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iseetheterm ‘“‘wateringof stock” is nsed. Ishould 
like to ask the Senator from New York whether there is any defined, 
well-understood meaning of that phrase. 

Mr. LAPHAM. It is “any fictitious increase or watering of stock.” 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand; but that is very indefinite indeed. 
If it has no well-defined meaning, I merely suggest whether it would 
not Le better to make it read any fictitious increase of capital 
stock. 

Mr. LAPHAM. There could be a legitimate increase. There could 
be an increase of stock if it is done by an actual increase of capital. 
The 55 et is “we ore prevent any increase of stock without capital. 

Mr. AN. t is exactly the point I want to get at. Why 
not strike out the words watering of stock,” and make it read that 
there shall be no ‘fictitious increase of capital?“ 

Mr. BROWN. I suggest to make it read “fictitious increase of 
stock dividends.” That is the way it is usually done, 

Mr. LOGAN. That is, by Pasting a dividend in and making out 
that itis a pato the capital? 

Mr. BROWN. They declare that the dividends are 25 per cent, on 
the stock when there is no money. They increase the stock divi- 
dends by 25 per cent. without any money. That is usually termed 
“watering the stock.” 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not care to discuss it, but I want to have it so 
that all can understand it. 

Mr. LAPHAM. The term “ watering of stock” is very well under- 
stood, and, used here in connection with the words “ fictitious in- 
crease,” it clearly implies «what is intended. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Ten, gest to Senators whether they might not 
increase the stock beyond the actual cost? 

Mr. LAPHAM. That would not be, because the cost might be 
more than the stock. 

Mr. VAN WICK. In reply to the criticism which the Senator from 
Illinois suggests, inasmuch as the rates are limited by Congress, and 
in no event can they exceed twenty cents per word, it did not seem 

robably so important to give the other question much consideration. 
P considered that that was the great point to be gained, as I stated 
when I interposed an objection a few days ago to the consideration 
of the bill. Í regard it as extremely fortunate that at this time there 
has been a 5 of the rights of the public and also a recog- 
nition of the obligation on the part of Congress to protect the rights 
of the public from what heretofore has been a grasping of corpora- 
tions which they have created and organized. 

The establishment of the rate in this bill I trust will be a prece- 
dent, whereby the question cannot be raised in future that it is not 
competent and proper for Congress when it organizes a corporation 
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of this or any kindred kind to protect the public in advance by 
establishing the rates of charges. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to inquire whether the language suggested 
by the Senator from Illinois, in lieu of ‘‘ watering of stock,” has 
been inserted! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois did not 
move an amendment. 

Mr. LOGAN. I merely made an inquiry as to the term whether it 
was well defined in its meaning. do not think it is; but the 
‘Senator from New York seems to think the meaning is clearly ex- 

resned. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think that is a slang phrase which ought not to 
‘be used in the statutes. 

Tho bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


REMOVAL OF CHARGE OF DESERTION. 


Mr. LOGAN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
eee the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 220 to relieve certain soldiers of 
the late war from the of desertion, having met, after full and confer- 
yes have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

‘ollows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment No. 7, with an amendmentas follows : 
Insert six“ instead of "twelve ;” so that it will read “six months.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 


numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8. = 
JOHN A. LOGAN, 
F. M. COCKRELL, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


W. H. CALKINS, 

BENJ. BUTTERWORTH, 

R. W. TOWNSHEND. 
Managers on the part of the House. 


I ask the Senator from Illinois to explain the 
report. It is a matter of a great deal of interest to many people. 

. LOGAN. The amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8, 
were mainly mere verbal corrections. There is nothing of impor- 
tance in those amendments. The only important change that there 
‘is in the bill is the change to six months instead of twelve months. 
The House passed the bill making it apply where a person had served 
in the Army three months. In the Senate we amended the bill and 
inserted twelve months in lieu of three. The committee of confer- 
ence made a division of the time and fixed the period at six months. 
That is the only material change there is in the bill. 

The report was concurred in. 


POST-ROUTE BILL. 


Mr. FERRY. Lask that the tax bill be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the bill (H. R. No. 5812) to establish post-routes be taken 
up for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate agree to take u 
the bill indieated by the Senator from Michigan, commonly call 
the post-route bill? 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, estas to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 

Mr. FERRY. As the bill has been in print for some time, I ask 
that so far as the text of the bill as it came from the House is con- 
cerned the reading of it be dispensed with, and that the amend- 
ments pro by the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads be 
read simply, in order to economize time. I think no Senator will 
desire to have the text of the bill read, as it has been lying on the 
tables of Senators for a long time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there unanimous consent that 
the reading of the text of the bill shall be dispensed with? The 
Chair hears no objection. 

The Acting Secretary proceeded to read the amendments reported 
by the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads; which were to 
insert additional post-routes for various States and ‘Territories and to 
correct the spelling of various names of places in the bill. 

Amendments were added to the bill for various post-routes on the 
motion of Mr, CALL, Mr. Gorman, Mr. SAUNDERS, Mr. MAXEY, Mr. 
Brown, and Mr, SAULSBURY. 

Several amendments for additional rontes were 5 8 to on the 
motion of Mr. Ferry on behalf of the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

Mr. FERRY. The committee has no more amendments to offer. 

Mr. BECK, Ioffer an amendment to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert: 

That the Postmaster-General is authorized to place upon the agen highways 
{is ieder the publio interest require, and report to Cougreee uh Twates 
as he may establish or discontinue, in his annual report. 


The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] some weeks ago, when the 
legislative, executive, and judicial bill was up, criticised with some 
severity and some injustice the unnecessary length of the laws we 
were passing; still he suggested, very properly as I thought, that 
we shonld endeavor to condense them into something like a reason- 


Mr. PENDLETON. 


able length. If there is any bill that annually comes before us that 
occupies unnecessary space upon our statutes it is this bill establish- 
ing post-routes from Goose Creek to Sleepy Hollow, and to and from 

sorts of places that nobody knows about and cares less than he 
knows; He it does not place any service on any route after it is 
established. All that is left to the discretion of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral at last. 

Whenever a railroad is established and chartered by the laws of 
the several States, mail service is placed upon it such as the good 
of the service requires. With the navigable rivers the same thing 
is done. Why not on the highways of the several States and Terri- 
tories let the Postmaster-General establish such service as is neces- 
sary to the public interest? That is what he really does now. 
The bills we are passing are useless, because until the Postmaster- 
General thinks the public interest requires the establishment of mail 
service, there is no mail service placed upon any route that we name. 
There is no order given by this bill that he shall do anything on 
these routes. It simply says that if he thinks fit he may do it. 
Why not in a single line, or in a sentence of five lines, like the 
amendment which I have offered, authorize, wherever by the laws 
of the several States or Territories public highways are therein es- 
tablished, the Postmaster-General to use those popes highways just 
as he uses railways, just as he uses the navigable rivers, and estab- 
lish thereon such service as is shown to him upon examination that 
the public interest requires? 

There can be no constitutional objection, Ihavehearditsuggested 
once in a while that there might be some trouble if we did it in that 
way, but I do not see why we cannot do this in a general way just 
as well as by going through all this detail, The Committee on Post- 
Roads have very much of great Lace, pens to attend to, and it would 
certainly relieve them from great labor if the course I suggest were 
adopted, We are all annoyed, Senators and Representatives, by 
this matter of 8 and what do we do? e do not ask the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads to give any intelligent 
consideration to the post-routes we present. I have had routes sent 
to me where I did not know the name of one town on the route, and 
I could not have told the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads 
where there was such a place as Coon Creek, in such a county, in 
Kentucky, or Sleepy Hollow, in another, by way of Brown’s Cross- 
Roads, or any other cross-roads, and they never asked. In the House 
the custom is just to go to the Clerk and file a route and it is put in 
the bill, and I believe that is the custom here, practically. The in- 
telligent Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, having an im- 
mense amount of work, requiring them to meet day by day, would 
be relieved of a great dealof laborif we just shortened up this matter 
and turned it over to the Postmaster-General and let make a 
report to us of what he has done, let him make a report of the dis- 
continuances; though I do not think even that is nec è 

If there is a bill that annoys members of the other House and 
members of the Senate and annoys the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads and diverts their attention from other work, it is 
this bill that does nothing, facilitates nothing, and does not give the 
Postmaster-General any real authority, or certainly does not require 
him to do anything except what the public service requires. 

I called attention to it a year ago and the chairman of the com- 
mittee at that time said they would look into it. I now offer the 
proposition again. I do not care very much whether it is adopted 
or not, but I would ask the chairman of the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads whether there is any serious objection to it; 
and if there is not it would save him and save all of us a great dea 
of labor if it can be done. 

Mr. LOGAN. Does the amendment provide that all public high- 
ways shall be declared post-roads? Is that the amendment ? 

Mr. BECK. It is that all public highways established by the laws 
of the several States or Territories may have such service placed upon 
them by the Postmaster-General as the public interest requires. 

Mr. LOGAN. I would suggest to the Senator, because it strikes 
me favorably, whether it would not be better to change his amend- 
ment and say that all the public highways shall be declared post- 
routes, and then that the Postmaster-General have the right to put 
service upon them. 

Mr. BECK. That would be better language perhaps. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator will remember that the Constitution 

ives us power to establish post-roads. If the Senator would add 
at to his ea yeaa I think it would be a good amendment. 

Mr. BECK. I do not care to press it against the will of the Post- 
Office Committee ; but the language suggested by the Senator from 
Illinois of course is the proper language. 

Mr. FERRY. I suggest to the Senator from Kentucky that he 
withhold his amendment now inasmuch as this bill covers all the 
routes that members of the House and Senate desire to provide for 
at this time. If he will offer the proposition in the early part of 
next session the committee will be very glad to consider it, and per- 
haps there is a good deal of merit in it. At the same time I can see 
how it gives great latitude to the Postmaster-General, and may allow 
a great deal of seryice which is now shut out by specific routes 
established by the post-route bill. 

I would suggest to the Senator from Kentucky that instead of 
offering it now to this bill, where it would be simply surplusage, as 
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the bill covers all that is necessary, he lay it before the committee, 
and they can consider it at the next session. I should not be pre- 
pared myself now to accept it in behalf of the committee, and I think 
8 it would not be prudent to accept it as an amendment to 
this bill. 

Mr. MAXEY. There are several objections in the way of this 
amendment. 

Mr. BECK. Ishould like to amend the amendment by incorporat- 
ing the language of the Senator from Illinois, and declaring that 

ublic highways, established by the laws of the several States and 
erritories, are hereby declared post-routes, and the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral is authorized to put service on them. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to say a word in reference to the 
amendment offered by the Senatorfrom Kentucky. Suppose Congress 
declares by an act that all the public highways of the several States 
and Territories are post-routes, could the States after that vacate any 
of those routes? They are established and declared by Congress to 
be post-routes. The question then might be raised whether the States 
could vacate those roads or * or alter those roads in any respect. 
Congress has power to establish post-offices and t-roads as it 
may see fit. It selects certain roads over which the mail shall be 
carried. I do not know now that it would be competent for the 
State authorities after that to vacate and chango such a road. So 
I think the better plan is to limit the power of Congress over these 
roads in the several States; at least to give them no unnecessary 
authority over the public highways of the several States. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Delaware must see, I think, that 
as to all the thousands of routes we establish by this bill the same 
difficulty may arise in regard to the States closing or changing them. 
I suppose there have been 100,000 established and changed by the 
States time and again. If we gave authority over what were at the 
time public highways, they could be changed by the laws of the 
States quite as well as when we designate them by name. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Still these bills do not cover one-tenth of the 
miles of public highway in the country. 

Mr. BECK. For instance, we adjourn on the 4th of March next. 
Sometimes between March and December quite large communities 
grow up in the Territories and in places where there has been no es- 
tablished public highway by Congress or one named in these pore 
route acts, where it is quite important to place mail service. It is 
no uncommon thing in the period between March and December for 
a town of a thousand—indeed I saw one last year of over 2,000 grow 
up between the Ist of May and the Ist of September, when I saw 
it—— 

Mr. SAULSBURY. That is all provided for in a bill now reported 
from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads authorizing the 
Postmaster-General to continue an existing route to any other point 
in the same direction where there has been a new community spring- 


ing up. 

18 make the suggestion Whether the proposed legislation will 
not place all your public highways in such a position as to create 
embarrassment. For instance, if a contractor under the Post-Office 
Department carries the mail over a certain specified road, a question 
may arise whether the State would have any right to close that road 
after it had been established by act of Congress as a post-route. I 
only threw out the suggestion. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Surely that result cannot follow. I think 
there is a very great distinction between establishing a post-road 
and a post-route. The General Government undoubtedly has au- 
thority to establish and create a post-route, which plainly indicates 
the course and direction the mails shall go from one point to another; 
but that gives no authority, in my opinion, to the General Govern- 
ment over the roads which may have been created by the local au- 
thorities. The Government itself has claimed and has exercised the 
power to establish a post-road and to make one. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. What is the difference between a post-route 
and a road? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. A post-route is merely indicative of the 
point, the locality, while the road is entirely distinct from that. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The proper construction may be that it shall 
be a particular line of road. 1 take for granted that when the Post- 
master-General enters into a contract on a specified route it is for 
service on a road already existing. 

- Mr. JONES, of Florida. We have a law in the statute-book that 
all railroads throughout the Union are all post-roads, but that gives 
no authority whatever to the General Government over them. 

The PRESIDENT tem, The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Becx.] 

Mr. FERRY. I hope it will be voted down. The committee have 
not considered it. Let it be referred to the committee, and the com- 
mittee will consider it and report at the next session. 

Mr. MAXEY. I hope the Senate will vote down the amendment. 
The question has been before the Supreme Court, and on a former 
occasion when the Senator from Kentucky offered the same amend- 
ment, I put on record some very important decisions of that court. 
There are serious questions about this matter; forexample the point 
made by the Senator from Florida. Sup a State under State law 
erects a toll-gate over a post-road, can the State authorities stop the 
mails? There are many questions that it is necessary to look into; 
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and I think the wise thing for us to do is to follow the course that 
has been pursued since the foundation of the Government. This 
amendment is a total departure from the entire practice. Is it 
8 do this? I doubt it very much. I should prefer looking 
into it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from entucky. 

Mr. BECK. Let it be as modified. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

That peona highways established by the several States and Territories are 
hereby declared post-routes ; and the Postmaster-General is authorized to place 
mail service upon such routes as in his judgment the public interest requires, and 
—.— to Congress such routes as he may establish or discontinue, in his annual 
repo 

Mr. FERRY. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to one feat- 
ure: if this amendment is adopted, then the t-routes are fixed 
by the highways. In the other case the terminal points are fixed 
simply, and it gives the Postmaster-General discretion to change 
laterally one way or the other so as to accommodate the towns that 
are springing up and 3 to the demands of the growing pop- 
ulation. If . fix it upon the highways, there can be no change 
whatever. that after all this method meets the demands of the 
people much better than if you fix it on the highways. 

. BECK. As the Senator from Texas and the chairman of the 
committee seem to have trouble about it, if they will allow me to 
withdraw the amendment and refer the question to the committee 
to inquire into the propriety of bringing in a bill to that effect, I 
will withdrawit as an amendment and refer it to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads for their consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be with- 
drawn and the proposition it contains be referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were conc in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the repert of the 
committee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. No. 5224) to relieve certain soldiers of the late war 
from the charge of desertion. 

The m also announced that the House had agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill 2 R. No. 6716) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fecal year end ng 
June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CALL, I ask—— 

Mr. MORRILL. I now call up the tax bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Pending that—— 

Mr. CALL. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont calls up 
the tax bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. CALL. I thought I had the floor to make a motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the tax bill is the unfinished 


usiness. 

Mr. VOORHEES. But the Senator from Florida had not stated. 
what he wanted. 

Mr. CALL. The objection was made before I had made my state- 
ment. I move to postpone the ding order in order to allow me 
to have a bill passed, which will take but a moment, and to which 
there is no objection whatever. It is a bill granting the right of way 
over a unneg reservation of the United States, and for the want 
of this legislation the railroad is stopped in its construction at very 
great cost. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to submit the conference report on the 
sundry civil bill. 

Mr. CALL. Lask that my motion may be heard. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When the Senator from Florida 
abandons the floor the Chair will recognize the Senator from Iowa. 
Mr. JONES, of Florida. This is a matter to which there can be no 


8 

Mr. SON. I do nat objeet to the Senator from Florida getting 
up his bill; but here is the sundry civil bill, a very long bill. It 
must be passed and signed before Monday morning, or another joint 
resolution extending the appropriations will have to be passed; and 
in order to have it ready for signature on Monday it ought to be in 
the hands of the enrolling clerks at an early hour. 

Mr. CALL. I yield for that. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. The committee of conference on the sundry civil 
bill have instructed me to submit a report. 
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The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. N. No. 6716) ' making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, 
and for other Dev gee having met, after fall and free conference haye agreed 
to recommend and do mmend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 6, 8, 34, 42, 45, 51, 52, 
7, 58, 72, 73, 74, 75, 70, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 80, 87, 88, 95, 96, 984, 105, 111, 112, 
38, 137, 138, 139, 143, 144, 146, 152, 159, 171, 180, 189, 198, 201, 223, 228, 230, 232, 233, 
235. 243, 244, and 246. 

That the House recede from its disagreement tothe amendments of the Senate 
numbered 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14,15, 10, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 26, 32, 33, 35, 37, 38, 39, 
40, 43. 44. 46, 47, 48, $9, 50 ,53, 54, 59, 60, 01, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 97, 98, 
99, 100, 101. 102, 103, 107, 110, 113, 114, 115, 119, 120, 126, 127, 129, 134, 140, 141, 147, 
148, 150, 153, 154, 157, 158, 160, 161, 162, 166, 169, 172, 176, 179, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 


8 7. 188, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 199, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 210, 211, 214, 
215, 216, 217, 219, 221, 222, 224, 225, 226, 227, 220, 231, 237, 239, 241, and 242, and agree 
to the same. 


Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree to the same with an amendment 
55 follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert ‘‘ $100;" and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its disa, ent to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and a to the same with an amendment 
as follows: Strike out the matter proposed to be inserted, and strike out in line 1 
page 31 of the bill, the words twenty-five” and insert in lieu thereof fifty ;" and 
the Senate agree to the game. `- 

Amendment numbered 104: That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment numbered 104, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 106: Thatthe Honse recede from its ment to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 106, and agree to the same with anamendment 
as follows: In lien of the sum proposed insert 5280, 000 ;“ and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 117: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 117, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out all of said amendment after the word “roadways,” 
in line 3 of said amendment; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 118; That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 118, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out the word proposed to be inserted, and also strike out 
all of the amended paragraph; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 142: That the House recede from its disa, ment to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 142, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike ont of the matter proposed to be inserted the following: 
tunder authority of law ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 145: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 145, and a to the same with an amend - 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum pro sert ‘' $20,000; " and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 149: That the Mouse recede from its disagreement tothe 
amendment of the Senate numbered 149, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum pro insert 52,000,“ and add at the end of the 
amendment the following: satisfaction thereof; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 151: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 151, and a; to the same with an amendment 
as follows: Add at the end of said amendment the following: And the cession 
by the State of Rhode Island to the United States of said island for use as a naval 
training-station’ is hereby accepted :“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 155; That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 155, and agree tothe same with an amendmen 
as follows: In line 6 of said amendment strike out all after the word ‘retired,’ 
down to and including the word to,“ in line 7, and in line 10 strike out the word 
“which,” and at the end of said amendment insert the following: ‘Provided furi 
ther, That the total cost of said building shall not exceed the sum of $400,000 ;" and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 173: That the House recede from its disa. ment to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 173, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert $25,000; "' and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 178: That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 178, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
Senate amendment insert $10,000; and the House a to the same. 

Amendment numbered 208: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 208, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out insert the following: Provided, 
That no binding shall be done at the Government Printing Office for Cunts, Rep- 
resentatives, or Delegates in Congress except that there may be bound for each 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate one copy of each book or document issued by 
order of Congress, but this provision shall not allow any binding as aforesaid to 
be done of books or documents issued by authority of and during any former Con- 
gress ;"’ and the Senate a, to the same, 

Amendments numbered 212 and 213: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 212 and 213, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the matter pro ed to be in- 
serted and insert in lieu thereof as follows: “To supply. district judges, district 
attorneys, and clerks of the United States courts who have not already received 
the same, with the Revised Statutes of the United States and the annual statutes 
published since the first revision, a suflicient sum of moreta hereby appropriated : 
Provided, That all statutes heretofore or hereafter turnished by the United States 
to district judges, district attorneys, and clerks of the United States courts, under 
this or any other law, shall not become the property of these officers, but on the 
expiration of their official term shall be by them turned over and delivered to their 
respective successors in office; and the following provision in the ‘Act making 
xuppropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1882, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 1881, namely, 
To supply district judges and district attorneys, who have not already received 
the same, with the reports of the Supreme Court and Statutes at Large of the 
United States, and also to furnish complete sets of the same, where there are none, 
to such points where United States courts are authorized to be held and to supply 
broken sets where there are missing volumes, a sufficient sum of money is hereby 
appropriated,’ be, and the same is Sead repealed." 

endment numbered 218: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 218, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of said amendment insert the following: “To enable the 
Commissioner of yee to pay Dr. John L. Hays for preparing pamphlet on 
the husbandry of the Angora goat, in conformity with the provisions of the joint 
resolution approved July 1, 1882, $500 ; and the said pamphlet shall be e at 
the Government Printing Office and for out of the appropriation for the De- 
partment of Agriculture ;’’ and the Senate agree to the sume. 

Amendment numbered 236: That the House recede from its disagreement to 

the amendment of the Senate numbered 236, and agree to the same with amend- 


ee as follows: Insert after said amendment as independent paragraphs, as 
follows: 

“To pay James C. Courts, assistant clerk of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House for extra services, $500. 

“To pay Charles Carter for cleaning extra room of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, $60. 

To pay William H. Smith for services as assistant in the Lib of the House 
of Representatives the difference between the pay of messenger and that of assist- 
ant from July 1, 1876, to December 12, 1881, $752.08. 

“To pay Hon. Ron f SMALLS for salary and mileage for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1882, $6,927.60." 

- And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 238: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 288, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: Insert after the word “ the,“ where it occurs the second time in line 
haa amendment, the following: First session of the;“ and the Senate agree 

o the same. 


W. B. ALLISON, 


EUGENE HALE, 
JAS. B. BECK, 


Managers on the part of, the Senate. 
FRANK HISCOCK, 
BENJ. BUTTERWORTH, 
J. C. S. BLACKBURN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ALLISON, This is the last of the regular appropriation bills, 
and it is perhaps fitting that I should explain to the Senate the gen- 
eral result of appropriations at this session preliminary to any spe- 
cific remarks that I may make upon the pending bill. 

I have a number of tables giving in detail the appropriations for 
every 8 at this session, including not only the appropriations 
made in the regular bills but also appropriations made by means of 
separate acts of Congress. Taking all these appropriations the total 
amount appropriated this year in excess of the appropriations of last 
year is $77,532,621.34. This would seem to be a TA increase, but 
when we come to analyze the specific appropriations — the in- 
crease it will be seen that in a large 8 the present Congress 
had no alternative but to make the appropriations, as all or nearly 
all of them are in pursuance of laws passed by previous Congresses, 
creating obligations which we are bound to respect and provide for. 
The largest item is the increase of pension appropriations. 

This increase alone amounts to $47,717,693 over the appropriation 
of last year for the same purpose. The regular appropriation of last 

ear for pensions was $68,282,306.68. Durin session we found 
it necessary to appropriate $16,000,000 in addition to the foregoing 
sum to pay deficiencies in the appropriation of last year. The a 
propriation, ree pies large last year as made in the Se gee bill, 
proved to be $16,000,000 less than was necessary to pay the adjudi- 
cated accounts of the Pension Office. The regular appropriation 
last year was $68,000,000 in round numbers. The re; appropri- 
ation this year is $100,000,000. So, taking the deficiency of last year 
appropriated for at this session, but expended, during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1882, and the increase for this year amounting to 
$31,717,693.32, the total increase is $47,717,693. This increase of 
appropriation is made in pursuance of statute law. We have no 
alternative except to re the law. I donot enter into any dis- 
cussion as to the general question of the propriety or expediency of 
the law itself. There it stands and summons Congress to appropri- 
ate the necessary sums to carry out the law. 

The next increase is the increase of appropriations for rivers and 
harbors. That amounts to $7,196,075. This, too, may be said to be 
a non-partisan appropriation. 

Mr. HOAR. That includes the Mississippi special appropriation ? 

Mr. ALLISON. It includes the special or extraordinary appro- 
priation for the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, and also includes 
that for the Potomac flats, these two items alone amounting to 
$5,400,000; so that the increase for rivers and harbors over last year 
is chiefly accounted for by these two extraordinary and necessary 
appropriations. I repeat that this is a non-partisan appropriation, 
because on examination of the record I find that of the Senators who 
voted on the final vote in favor of that appropriation twenty-three 
were Democrats and eighteen Republicans; of those who voted 
against the appropriation three were Democrats and twelve Repub- 
licans. Soin that sense it may be said to be non-partisan in its 
character, 

The next increase is the increase for the Post-Office Department, 
which amounts to $3,686,468. Of this I should say, in explanation, 
that every dollar of this increase is made up, or will be made up 
undoubtedly, from postal revenues; so that it is a nominal and not 
a real increase, and caunot fairly be charged to the Treasury expendi- 
tures. Ishould also say, what is pnay well known to Senators, 
that of the appropriation made this year for the transportation of 
the mails, owing to the favorable contracts made on the Ist day of 
July for the present year ending June 30, 1883, there will be over 
$2,000,000 saved, aking in point of fact a substantial reduction, so 
far as the Treasury is concerned, in postal expenses this year as com- 
pared with those of last year, 

Another large item is the pension clerks for the current year. It 
is well known that it was a policy adopted by Congress, upon the 
recommendation of the head of the Pension Bureau, that it is a wise 
thing toas rapidly as possible adjust these pension cases, in order that 
the just claims of applicants for pension may beallowed. The Com- 
missioner of Pensions told us at the beginning of the present session 
that if he had an increase of his clerical force up to a certain amount 
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estimated for by him he could complete these unadjusted and unad- 
judicated cases within three years. Con met this demand by 
an increase of appropriation of $1,742,430 for clerical force in the 
Pension Office, the object and intent and purpose being to facilitate 
the early adjudication and final adjustment of pension claims. It 
seems to me there can be no one who will say that this is an unwise 
appropriation. This increase met with no ‘hostility from any por- 
tion of this body, but was approved with absolute unanimity. 

The next increase is for water supply for the city of Washington, 
amounting to $1,485,279. This, too, is a nec appropriation. 
Another item of increase is to meet a deficiency in the appropriation 
for the tenth census of $540,000. 

In making this statement I will not further detain the Senate 
with details of figures. 

Thus it will be seen that the total increase of this year over last 
year, including not only what is contained in the regular appropri- 
ation, but also special acts for public buildings, for pension acts of a 
special character, and also special and miscellaneous appropriations, 
covering claims, &c., is— 


, y.. ensues $77, 532, 621 34 
Enumerated items of increase already mentioned : 
FOP penn e e $47, 717, 693 00 
Rivers and harbors ..........-.-.----++---++- - _ 7,196,075 00 
Deficiencies of last year appropriated this y. 13, 205, 951 00 
Post. Office (paid out of postal revenues) .... - 8,686,468 00 
= grec : age i a OMG. ALAC 148 Fo 8 
ater su , city of Washington k 
Tenth 3 Nane eee eee 540, 000 00 
75, 578, 896 00 
Leaving specifically unaccounted for an increase jj. 1, 958, 725 34 


Now, if we add to this the increase of appropriations of this year 
over last year for public buildings, amounting in all to the sum of 
„829,500, we find that appropriations, excluding all the above 
doer for the ordinary purposes of the Government are less than for 
ast year. 

Mn BECK. The chairman ought to state, I think, ‘in justice, 
that the large increase for the Land Office is made up by the more 
rapidsales of land, and that the increase for the Patent Office, which 
is quite large, is paid by the inventors themselves. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam very much obliged to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky for reminding me of those two items. There is of course a 
considerable increase in the Patent Office, paid for out of patent 
fees. There is also an increase in the Land Office this year amountin 
to several thousand dollars, owing to the fact that for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1882, we have had a eficiency in that regard because 
there has been for the last few years a large increase in the settle- 
webs on the public lands under our homestead and pre-emption 
aws. - , 

All the items that I have named footing them up amount to $75,573- 
896, leaving an amount ofonly $1,958,725.34 in excess of the appropri- 
ations of last year, excluding increase of appropriations for public 
buildings as I have stated; and if I had time and it was necessary 
I could show in detail that nearly every dollar of this apparent ex- 
cess is made necessary by the growth of the various branches of the 
Government, arising from the fact of the large and rapid growth of 
the country. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not know that I shall go into any more 
detail with reference to this question of appropriations, but file tables 
showing in detail every item of the increase of appropriations and 
reduction of appropriations for this year as compared with last year. 
I have made this comparison with last year because last year both 
branches of Con were under the control of the Democratic party, 
and this year both have been 3 under the control of the 
Republican party, but neither last year nor this year have these 
appropriations been made party questions. 

think I can say to the Senate that under the circumstances this 
is a most satisfactory conclusion of the appropriations of this year, 
when we take into account the circumstances that were pressing 
upon the Committee on Appropriations arising from the legislation 
of the last two or three years. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him one question? 
Is not this the first time that a general survey could be made of all 
the appropriations and balances showing what has been the actual 
increase over the appropriations for the running expenses of the Goy- 
ernment last zoar 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course this is the first opportunity because it 
was im ible to know what the appropriations of this year would 
be until the bill now under consideration should be finally disposed 
of. Of course the calculations I have made are based entirely upon 
the assumption that the conference report will be agreed to with 
reference to this bill. 

Mr. HALE. All the other appropriation bills are through. 

Mr. ALLISON. All the other appropriations are passed, and this 
is the last of the series. 

BROWN. Will the chairman of the committee be kind enough 
to inform the Senate what is the entire amount of this year? e 
has only given us the excess over last year. 

Mr. ALLISON. The entire amount 8 7 eh through the regu- 
lar a Phe aera bills this ps is $270,103,225.70. 

Mr. BROWN. How much by other bills? 


Mr. ALLISON. By 755 989 total amount is 824, 139,871.66, 
making an ate o 36. 7 
Mr. SHERMAN, es no 


That does not include pensions? 

Mr. ALLISON. That does include in the last statement the defi- 
ciencies of last year for pensions, and also includes the pension appro- 
priation act for 1883, out of which special pension acts will be paid. 

Se Bie aah But it does not include personal pensions or 
c $ 

Mr. ALLISON. It does include personal pensions or personal 
claims allowed by special aor, in the sense that they will be paid 
out of the gross appropriation for pensions. These items do include 
also all the appropriations for public buildings, and appropriations 
of a miscellaneous character, as for example and illustration we ap- 
propriated $350,000 for the relief of the Mississippi overflow suffer- 
ers, at first $100,000, then another $100,000, and then $150,000, mak- 
ing a total of $350,000 for that purpose. So there are other items 
that I might enumerate swelling these appropriations, which were 
from time to time regarded as essential. We appropriated $100,000- 
outside of the river and harbor bill for the improvement of the Gal- 
veston Harbor, and so on, various amounts; of course it is impossi- 
ble for me now from memory to name them in detail. And when 
you come to examine the eee of this year as compared 
with last year and deduct the necessary and essential deficiencies 
that were necessary arising from previous obligations of law, I under- 
take to assert here that we have been 5 careful and judicious 
in the appropriations we have made this year for the necessary and 
ordinary expenditures of our Government, and in this I challenge 
contradiction. 

Mr. BROWN. The chairman charges the deficiencies of last year. 
What assurance is there for the future that there will be fewer defi- 
ciencies next year? 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course we cannot tell what the future will bring 
forth; but I will say in response to my friend from Georgia that it 
has been the aim and p of the Committee on Appropriations in 
the House and the Senate, so far as I know, to provide for every 
necessary want of the Government in full, without the expectation 
that deficiencies will come next year. 

Mr. HALE. Has it not been the p se of the Committee on 
Appropriations, where any doubt has arisen as to the amount to be 
appropriated for any purpose in running the Government, to make 
the . so large that there would be no excuse for a defi- 
ciency 

Mr. ALLISON. I think that is true u almost every case that I 
remember, and notably it is so in the Post-Office Department, be- 
cause we already do know that we have appropriated more than 
$2,000,000 beyond what will be required for the transportation of the 
mails during the present fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1883. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Senator allow me to put a question? 
I understood the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLatr] to say that 
the claims made for pensions would require $25,000,000 in addition 
to the appropriation made for that purpose at this session. 

Mr. ISON. I do not remember what the Senator from Con- 
necticut said. But I ask the Senator from Delaware if the obliga- 
tions of law with reference to pensions depend upon the appropria- 
tions of this year or last year or next year? 50 these cases are 
adjudicated under your law they become an obligation of the Gov- 
ernment and must be paid, whether deficiencies come or not. I for 
one do not believe, however, that there will be a deficiency of 
$25,000,000 during the 8 fiscal year in the matter of pensions. 
I believe that the $100,000,000 Big ee ncn will be nearly sufficient, 
if not entirely sufficient, to pay the necessary cost of the adjudica- 
tion of cases during this year and also to pay the current pensions. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the chairman of the committee inform the 
Senate what is the difference between the nd aggregate of ex- 
penses under the various appropriation bills for the current fiscal 
year and the estimated revenues of the Government from all sources? 

Mr. ALLISON. With reference to that I will say to the Senator 
that I have not an aggregate table on that subject, but estimatin 
the revenues of this year as equal to the revenues of last year, an 
including the interest on the public debt as a harge upon those reve- 
nues, the 3 will be from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. I believe, however, the estimate we made was. 
$400,000,000 of revenue for the current year? 


Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 
Mr. MORGAN. Is that the estimate on which the Senator bases 
his statement? 


Mr. ALLISON. That is the estimate on which I base my statement. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator's statement of general appro- 
priations include interest on the public debt? 

Mr. ALLISON. No; the interest on the punue debt is aside from 
the $270,000,000 contained in the regular bills, and aside from the 
other appropriations which I have enumerated. 4 
: n SHERMAN, This — 8 = e matter. 1a Da see if 

ve go 6 8 Tl . e ne: a mation 8 are 
8270 000 9007 gures rig ge Prop 


Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The sinking fund is$46,000,000 ; the private claim 
and pension bills and judgments of the Court of Claims will require 
from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. I suppose it is impossible for the Sen- 
ator to state the exact amount of this item. 
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Mr. ALLISON. I should think that was a very large estimate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Say $5,000,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. | I think 85,000,000 is a large estimate. j 

Mr. SHERMAN. That would leave a balance of $79,000,000, with- 
out counting the interest on the public debt. I think there must be 
some inaccuracy in the general statement of the general a Pk ere 
tions, the sinking fund, and the private claims. Doesthe 8290 „000 
include the whole expenditures for the Post-Office ? 

Mr. ALLISON. The whole of them. That makes a difference equal 
to the sinking fund. I did not think of that, but it makes a differ- 
ence of $44,000,000. The postal revenue, it is estimated this year, 
will be about $44,000,000, They estimate the revenues to come in 
during the year to be within 000 of the expenditures, and the 
appropriation for the Post-Office is $44,642,000. So that the sinking 
fund may be taken out of the calculation entirely. 

I thank the Senator for 9 attention to that, because in 
this statement I have given the tot ö for the postal 
service, not only for this year, but also for last year. 

I ask leave 3o pR some of these tables,in order that Senators 


iay see in de kow these calculations are made up. 
hese tables are as follows : 
Comparison of the regular a priation bills and miscellaneous appropri- 
ations for l years 1882 and 1883. 
5 Reduction, 
A la Increase, 1883 
Tito of act ee ge, Morera | Jea froni 
ension....-..---.-. , 282, 306 68 $100, 000, 000 00 | $31, 717, 693 32 
Military Academy $22, 435 37 13, 121 67 
Fortifications ...... 575, 000 00 380, 000 00 
Consular and diplo- 
o 1,192,435 00 1, 256, 655 00 64, 220 00 
AVY ..-.-.- 14, 566, 037 55 14, 816,176 80 250, 139 25 |. 
Post-Office 40, 957,432 00 44,643,900 00 | 3, 686, 468 00 
33 4, 587, 866 80 | 5, 229,374 01 641, 507 21 |. 
Army... ---| 26, 687,800 00 | 27,258, 000 00 570, 200 00 |. 
Le tive, execu- 
tive, and judicial. 17,677,079 49 | 20,038,000 65 | 2, 360, 321 16 
Sundry civil ....... 22,092,194 12 25,580,358 06 | 3, 497, 163 94 |. 
Dist. of Columbia. 1, 689,008 72 1, 695,098 04 6, 089 32 |. 
River and harbor...| 11, 547,800 00 | 18,743,875 00 | 7, 196, 075 00 |. 
General deficiency.) 5, 124, 046 65 9, 689, 951 10 4, 565, 904 45 |. 
Agricultural 335, 500 00 427, 280 00 91, 780 00 
Total regular 
bills 215, 637, 542 38 270, 103, 225 70 54, 660, 683 32 195, 000 
Miscellaneous“ 1, 072, 983 64 24,139,871 66 | 23, 000, 988 02 
Grand total 316,710, 476 02 | 296, 268, 07 90 | 77, 727, 621 34 195, 000 


Including all other appropriations exclusive of permanent.“ 


Net increase of appropriations for 1883 over 1882, $77,532,621.34. 
The miscellaneous appropriations of $24,139,871.65 as above, en 


at the present session in separate acts, are for the following objects, 
namely: 
Pension deficiencies for 1882 
Urgent deficiencies, miscellaneous. 1, 952, 074 06 
‘Tenth census, deficiency ......-.-.- 540, 000 00 
Public printing and binding, deficiency. - x 465, 000 00 
Dies, puper, and stamps, deficiency, 1882 345, 000 00 
Yao, lights, £0, forpablio bolldings aude: Tressary Departs S 
ghts, ‘or public under ent, 
er y AT O EAU 64, 500 00 
Supplies for Arapahoe, Cheyenne, &c., Indians, deficiency, 1882 80, 000 00 
19, 516, 574 06 
For the erection of public buildings by separate acts, exclusive 
of those provided for in the sundry civil act, at the iollowing 
points, namely: 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. $80, 000 00 
Columbus, Ohio......... 100, 000 00 
fort, Kentucky 100, 000 00 
Denver, Colorado. 100, 000 00 
Peoria, IIlinois 100, 000 00 
Louisville, Kentucky. E 200, 000 00 
PONSAOOIS, POTION 2 5 vats heen cccasewcbesespadssees 200, 000 00 
Concord, New Hampshire. oe 100, 000 00 
Erie, Pennsylvania -.... 100, 000 00 
Terre Haute, Indiana 75, 000 00 
8 Louisiana ie 100, 000 00 
Poughkeepsie, New Tor.ʒKzKzKK rnise 75, 000 00 
1, 310, 000 00 
30, 000 00 
100, 000 00 
100, 000 00 
50, 000 00 
For water supply for city of Washington 1, 485, 279 30 
Purchase of 's Bank building. 250, 000 00 
Relief to sufferers from overflow of the Mississippi River. 350, 000 00 
Miscellaneous, including reliefs, &c a 948, 018 30 
J%%% mmm ß . A 24, 139, 871 66 


Now, with reference to the pending bill I will say that the Senate 
conferees were obliged to surrender a t many of the important 
provisions inserted by the Senate, and if any Senator desires tomake 
an inquiry in regard to the subject I shall be glad to give him what 
information I can. 

Mr. BECK. I think the chairman had better state those amend- 
ments as fully as he can, because there will be questions from time to 
time, and it will shorten matters perhaps if he states them at once. 


the Senator will name the amendments sur- 


Mr. BAYARD. I hope 
rendered in the order in which they appear in the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will state them as fully as I can in the order in 
which they appear in the bill. ; 

Mr. BAYARD. I wish to.draw attention to the amendment of the- 
Senate not concurred in with respect to the National Board of Health. 


There was an ap 8 in re; to that which the Senate in- 
I should like to know the nature of the conference action. 

on that matter. 

r. ALLISON. I may as well refer to that now. 

Mr. BECK. The chairman will allow me to suggest there are so 
many others in the re line before we reach that that I think it 
would be better to take them up ni, Marrs and I will call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware to that one when it is reached. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. i 

Mr. BAYARD. I will wait until the Senator comes to that. 

Mr. BECK. We have given AWAS a good deal. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will call attention to the important amendments. 
The first important amendment where the House receded is number 
44, found on page 20 that relates to the lighting of rivers. The. 
House surrendered that provision. Amendment numbered 45 for 
lighted buoys the Senate recede wholly from; and those two items 
are out of the bill. 

The next amendments of importance are numbers 51 and 52, where 
the Senate struck out the appropriation for a light-house at Mos- 
quito Inlet and inserted a provision for the rebuilding of a light- 
house at San Blas. The House insisted upon their provision and we 
3 so that the Mosquito Inlet light-house is to be con- 
struc 

Mr. HAWLEY. These statements are exceedingly interesting, but 
we cannot hear them well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate please come to 
order? Gentlemen who are standing will please be seated. 

Mr. BECK. Ireally believe I made a mistake. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Iowa would save time if he would just begin and run the 
amendments rapidly over from the beginning. There are so many 

uestions being asked me here even now that I think that would be 
the better course. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think so, and especially the amendments the Sen- 
ate conferees receded from. Those are the ones that I suppose most 
Senators would like to hear about. 

Mr. ALLISON. The next important amendment where the Senate 
recede is to be found on page 38, and relates to the National Board of 
Health. After a long controversy the Senate has surrendered its 
amendments and the provisions of the House bill with reference to 
the National Board of Health are agreed to with an amendment, the 
House ing to insert $50,000 in aid of local boards of health in 
lieu of $55,000. 

Mr. HARRIS. And all the other Senate amendments are receded 


from? 

Mr. ALLISON. All the other Senate amendments on that point 
are receded from. I will say to tlie Senator from Tennessee that the 
House of Representatives as represented by its conferees seemed to 
be in an attitude of hostility to the National Board of Health. We 
hesitated long, and at first intended, having agreed on nearly every 
other item in the bill, to report a disa ment upon these items, 
and bring the bill into the Senate for the judgment and instruction 
of the Senate; but after a long controversy we concluded that it 
was wiser for the conference committee on the part of the Senate to 
agree to the House provisions. But of course it is for the Senate to 
agree to eer or disagree to it. 

Mr. BROWN. In that connection I should like to ask the Senator 
whether the appropriation to maintain a quarantine station at 
Sapelo Sound is retained? ‘ 

. ALLISON. None of the quarantine provisions are retained. 

Mr. BECK. In looking over the bill up to page 21, on which is 
amendment numbered 45, I believe the House receded substantially 
from everything, so that in regard to the first twenty pages of the 
bill Senators by looking over the printed bill can see that everything 
the Senate inserted, except one item perhaps, is I Sige to. 

Mr. ALLISON. On most of the smaller items the House receded. 
In the important items, the large items, the Senate was compelled 
to recede in most cases. 

The amendment numbered 171, on page 83, the Senate recedes from. 
That was an e eee of 8300, to pay for Cherokee lands. 
ee mes amatterof considerable controversy, and the Senate finally 
rec 5 

I will say that we recede also from the half month’s extra pay for 
employés in the Census Office, and we recede alsofrom the provision 
in reference to our own employés. : 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to ask the Senator with regard to that, 
has not the House passed a resolution which has become a law giv- 
ing one month’s extra pay both to its annual and session employés. 
and clerks? 

Mr. ALLISON. That provision is in this bill. 

Mr. PLATT. And p the House refuses to allow thirty days’ extra 
pay to the annual and session employés of the Senate? 

r. ALLISON. They do on this bill. 

Mr. PLATT. May I make another inquiry? Is the chairman of 

the conference committee able to say whet the temper of the House 
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would be as to a resolution paying the session employés of the Sen- 
ate the usnal extra compensation 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course we had no discussion on that. The pro- 
vision in this bill with reference to the employés of the House of 
Representatives I think only applies to the annual clerks. The per 
diem clerks of the House of . are not provided for in 
this bill, and Ido not know that they are provided for iu any resolution. 

Mr. PLATT. But it has always been customary here, I believe, 
in long sessions, to pay to the per diem clerks a month’s additional 
compensation, 

Mr. ALLISON. I think so. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say to the Senator from Connecticut that I 
have a joint resolution to that effect to present as soon as the Senator 
from Iowa gets through with this bill. ° 

Mr. ALLISON. That hasbeen the custom for a great many years. 

Mr. HALE. That will go through. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ithink it ought to be adopted. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator allow me one moment? A 
resolution after this bill is passed is one thing and a provision in this 
bill is another thing. A resolution after this bill is passed amounts 
to nothing at all, and takes care of nobody. 

Mr. LOGAN. It does if it earries an appropriation with it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the House agree to it, which it will not do 
any more than it would agree to the resolution in rogard to mileage 
this afternoon. Iam perfectly willing to be bullied by the House so 
far as I am concerned myself personally, as we have been on the 
little matter of mileage; I do not feel at liberty to make much of a 
contest about a thing of that kind; bnt I do feel at liberty to make 
a square issue in regard to the subordinates and employés of the 
Senate, and if I did not feel at liberty to do so I should be disgraced 
in their eyes. I feel that we have the same right, and not only the 
same right but the same bounden duty to take care of them in the 
same way that the House takes care of its employés, and so far as I 
-am concerned I will stay here until white frost before I will yield to 
the House when they are getting for their employés exactly what 
we ask for ours and they deny to us the right to allow it. 

Now, I ask the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
whether they are refusing to concede the same provisions to the em- 

vloyés of the Senate which they have for their employés in this bill? 
È do not want to defeat any appropriation bill, and I want to make 
no factious opposition or obstruction; but I do say that there isa 
limit to endurance, I do not know why it is, unless the conferees 
of the Senate are more amiable than those on the part of the House, 
that all the concession seems to come from this end of the Capitol. 

Mr. ALLISON. I for the moment made a mistake in reference to 
the character of the bill. The clause inserted by the House does 
provide for its session employés. 

Mr. PLATT. It provides for both session and annual employés. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understand it applies to all who were on their 
rolls on the 15th day of June. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Annual, session, per diem, and all. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senate amendment only applied to a certain 
class of our employés. We proposed to amend it so asto include the 
whole of our employés, particularly the session e because 
we believed that they deserved, more than those who are borne on 

our annual rolls, an extra month’s pay. This the House conferees 
resisted and we were finally obliged to yield. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ishould like to know why “ obliged to yield?” 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask one question. Is it not the fact that upon 
no appropriation bill heretofore has there ever been any appropriation 

giving to Senate employée a month’s extra pay, and isit not also a 
fact that for years the House have put theirs on upon the claim that 
that equalized the salaries and that has been assented to? So, then, 
the action of the conference committee is simply in the direction of 
what has been done time and time again heretofore, not introducing 
any new controversy on this subject. 

Mr. ALLISON. The statement made by the Senator from Maine 
is true to this extent: at the long session of the last Congress I be- 
lieve the Senate employés did not receive an extra month’s compen- 
sation. ‘The House do insist that their employés are paid less than 
our explo és, That has been a standing controversy for years. 

Mr. OORHEES, Is that true? : 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘That is true in part, and untrue in part. We 
have endeavored and have proffered over and over again to the 
House to equalize salaries by placing our met csat bed who are not paid 

. as much as House employés occupying similar stations upon a par 
with each other, and so with reference to those employés of the 
House who now receive a smaller compensation than our employés 
performing corresponding service. That has been a bone of conten- 
tion for six or seven years. Now they insist that this appropriation 
is intended to make that equalization, and it does to a certain de- 


gree. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then, if the Senator from Iowa will pardon 
me, it seems that the House conferees decide their questions and 
ours also; they settle the question as to both Houses of Congress. 


I want to ask another question, and I do it with not the slightest 
disrespect to the Committee on Appropriations; on the contrary, I 
am glad if it is so. I understand that the clerk of the Committee 
on Appropriations has been allowed—and I am glad it is so—an 
extra month’s pay for this year and last year both. 


Mr. ALLISON. What clerk? 

Mr. VOORHEES. The clerk of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Not for this year. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Last year? 

Mr. ALLISON. For last year. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam glad it is so, bnt—— 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it is worthily so. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ishould like to know why one gentleman should 
be selected to the exclusion of others. 

Mr, ALLISON. Iam not going to enter into a controversy with 
my friend from Indiana on this class of questions. I think the com- 
pensation of these employés should be equalized; I believe some 
method should be adopted for that purpose; but the Committee on 
3 on these great bills cannot doit. They onght to be 
authorized to do it in some way whereby the matter could be taken 
up with deliberation. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the honorable Senator allow me to make one 
suggestion juat here? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. These wrangles and quarrels between the two 
Houses have been going on in a disreputable way for five or six 
years, getting up ill-blood between us, and it is all becanse the Sen- 
ate has abdicated its constitutional right to originate appropriation 
bills. Ihold in my hand a resolution now that Iwill ask the Senate 
to consider the first time they will give me the opportunity, instruct- 
ing the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire into this subject and 
report by resolution at the next session of Congress, so that we shall 
assert our powers, and when we make up our minds to do that we 
shall get through with all this trouble. 

Mr. WILL S. Do not the session and the temporary employés 
of the two Houses get less than the annual employés? 

Mr. ALLISON. They do, and our session employés are as much 
8 to a month's extra compensation as the House session em- 
ployés. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Lou do not give it in the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. No. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Aretheynotentitledtomuchmore? Therehave 
been two extra sessions of the Senate within the last eighteen months. 
A year ago the extra session beginning in March lasted weeks and 
months, and these men were here on duty; and again, when death 
bereaved the Government and the people of the United States, we 
were called here again in October, and they were called here. There 
were two extra sessions in 1881, for which they got not one extra dol- 
lar, and yet wé are to be dictated to in this kind of way. I am not 
complaining of my friend from Iowa. I know that he feels just ex- 
actly as I do on this subject. I concur with him that there ought to 
be some method of settling this question not in connection with the 
great interests involved in such bills as this. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator from Indiana believe that in the last 
waning days of a session there is any opportunity to take up this 
subject, which involves feeling on the part of both Houses, and settle 
it in any way that is satisfactory ? 

Mr. VOORHEES. There is no sufficient opportunity, no prope: 
opportunity. 

r. HALE. There is not any. 

Mr. BECK. I should like to say a word about this. The mistake 
we made, in my opinion, was when the sundry civil bill was before 
me Senatethat we did not strike out the following lines in the House 

To enable the Clerk of the House to pay to the officers and employés of the 
House of Representatives borne on the annual and session rolls on the 5th day of 
June, 1882, one month's extra pay at the compensation then paid them by law, 
which sum shall be immediately available. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not suppose a Senator here would have 
made that motion; nobody wanted to discriminate against the em- 
ployés of the House in that way. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Indiana has stated exactly the rea- 
son why it was not done. We have never attempted to interfere 
with the House in the management of their own affairs; and that 
clause is in the bill. It was not amended by the Senate. So it was 
not before the conference committee. It was agreed to by the House 
and Senate, and therefore was beyond the reach of the conference. 
But when the question came on the following clause, beginning in 
line 2703, inserted by the Senate as an amendment, the House con- 
ferees declined to agree with us in it: 

To enable the Actin re of the employés of the te 
(including the Capitol” 13 5 compensation who 8 
ployed on the 4th day of March, 1881, or on the 29th day of October, 1881, a sum 
equal to one month’s pay, at the rate per annum they were receiving at the dates 
herein specified. ; 

So that one question was open for conference and the other was 
not. Lagree that we pursued our usual policy of politeness in not 
interfering with the House provision; but if both matters had been 
in controversy one should have gone out or both should have gone 
out, and the mistake we made was in not nong the other House 
to a conference on their provision as to their employés so that both 
could stand upon an equality. 

Mr. MAXEY. I want to ask the Senator if it is not the fact that 
the Senate agreed to the House bill for their own employe with the 
expectation on our part that they would 99 to a like amendment 
put on the House bill as to the Senate employés? 
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Mr. BECK. I have no doubt that was the expectation; that was | to 


my e tion. 

Nr. MAXEY. It was mine. 

Mr. BECK. But I want to say this, that if it is ever my fortune 
to serve again upon the Committee on Appropriations or upon a 
committee of conference on these bills, I shall do all I can to frown 
down and to vote against any additional compensation to any em- 
ployés either of the House or of the Senate. they do not get pay 
enough, raise their salaries and pay them what is proper ; but to be 
annoyed by miserable controversies among ourselves and with our 
fellow Representatives at the other end about extra compensation 
to employés has been for the last six or eight years disgraceful and 
disreputable. We are annoyed allthe time aboutit. It is bad legis- 
lation, vicious in principle, demoralizing to the service, and we 
onght to say to the employés of both e a what we will pay 
them, just as we know what we are paid, and make it an offense for 
one of them to come and ask us to give him any more than the law 
allows him to have. Till we do that we shall have no comfort in 
caring for our employés. 

I hope this controversy will end in good by having a settlement 
of what is a fair compensation for all these men and letting them 
understand that they must not be expecting any more than the law 
gives them. Let us give them what they ought to have at once, 
and stand upon it. This controversy may do great in bring- 
ing about that result. I regret extremely that we have got into this 
controversy with the House, but I assure the Senate that there was 
no more chance to get the House conferees to yield on this question 
than there was to get them to yield on the board of health question. 
The Senate may reject this report, but, in my opinion, the House 
will again refuse, and you may go on fora week, and the same result 
will follow. 

Mr. HALE. Lagree fully with the Senator from Kentucky that at 
some time pretty soon some committee ought to be fixed that will settle 
this question forever. It is not a pleasant thing that toward the close 
of every session of Congress we are brought to confront this question 
of the pay of the employés of the two Houses, and it is always on a 
claim made by somebody for increased Age 

Now, it is an undoubted fact that of all the places that are held iu 
Washington the most desirable places, and the places that are sought 
for most of all, are the places about the two Houses. The amount of 
labor that is performed by the employés of either House, compared 
with the employés of the Departments, is very small. The employés 
of the Departments remain here for twelve months of the year, with 
only a vacation, it may be, of thirty days, while the re of the 
two Houses, with rare exceptions, only remain here in the two years 
of a Congress about half the time. The scale of pay is very much 
larger for the employés of the two Houses than for employés in the 
Departments, an 255 we are never allowed a moment’s „ but 
everybody about the House and Senate is clamoring for increase of 
pay. It is time that the thing ceased. It is time that something was 
done to end this everlasting importunity that besets us every session 
at its close to increase the pay of our employés. If the appeal of 
anybody should come up to us it should be from the employés who 
are paid at lower rates in the Departments, where they work month 
in and month out, and only have a few weeks’ vacation. I, for one, 
agree fully with the Senator from Kentucky, thatit is a thing that 
ought to be ended, so that we shall not everlastingly hear from it 
every year. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have only a few words more to add to complete 
my statement. 

As to the amendments with reference to the questions concerning 
the Library,the committee receded on the matter relating to the 
publication of the Peter Force papers and the purchase of the Ro- 
chambeau papers and the Carpenter papers. The other amendments 
were a to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Pardon me. I did not hear the second item the 
Senator mentioned. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Rochambeau papers; the Senate Committee 
were obliged to recede from that amendment; and also, I will say, 
(which I omitted to state before,) that with reference to the ro: 
to national cemeteries, the House insisted upon our receding from 
our amendments in that regard, and they are all receded from. I 
believe now that I have stated all the important features of this 
report. 

r. VOORHEES. It is well to make up the record as we go along. 
I desire to state here in this presence, for the purposes of the 8 
that the most valuable, the most precious, ant the most instructive 
collection of unpublished papers to-day, in my judgment, in the world 
are those relating to the alliance between France and this country 
in this country’s struggle for American independence, those papers 
which illustrate the policy of the two governments, the plans of 
inilitary and nayal operations, embracing more than two thousand 
unpublished manuscript ee and maps, and the time will come 
when intelligent people will stand amazed at the stupidity which 
rejects the purchase of such treasures of knowledge as these. 

My only object in rising at this time is, perhaps, accomplished ; 
but I do wish to arrest the attention of the Senate, this grave and 
intelligent body, to the great wrong that is done to the present and 
to future generations by rejecting the acquirement of this historical 
collection reflecting light upon a most important period in the his- 
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of this Government; and I give notice that at the next session, 
early and often and throughout, this matter will be brought before 
Congress until the people of the United States shall have access to 
this great treasure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 


EXTRA PAY TO EMPLOYÉS. 


Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from Ohio yield to me while I 
introduce a joint resolution, as I want to get it to the House as early 
as possible? It will only take a moment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to introduce a joint res- 
olution (S. R. No. 107) providing one month’s extra pay for certain 
employés of the Senate; which was read the first time by its title and 
the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, £c., That the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to all com- 
mittee clerks, Res, avis See er employés of the Senate who do not now 
receive annual es, a sum equal to one month's extra pay at the t 
of the present session of Congress, and the amount to pay tho same is 


necessary 
hereby appro) out of any moneysin the Treasury not otherwise a 
and shail bo Iamediately avaliable’ * 

Mr. BUTLER. Lask for the immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.SHERMAN. I never voted for one while I have been here, and 
I shall vote against it now; but I will not stand in the way of its 
being offered if nobody else objects. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem; Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PLUMB. I ask for the yeas and nays on it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If it leads to debate I shall go on. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not understand that the 8 from Kansas 
objects to it, but wants the yeas and nays on its passage. 

. PLUMB. I onic’ 

Mr. SHERMAN. ile it is unpleasant to oppose these things, I 
do not think the Senate ought ever to pass them. I will not vote 
for them, though I donot like to stand in the way in the presence of 
our em ore 

The SIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes over, objection 
being made to its consideration. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills: 
A bill (S. No. 670) to provide for the construction of a public 
Builda at the city of Fort Wayne, in the State of Indiana; and 
A bill (S. No. to extend the fees of certain officers over the 
Territories of New Mexico and Arizona. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the commit- 
tee of conference upon the disa ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments to the bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to attach to the statement of the honor- 
able Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] some remarks in regard to 
other appropriations of public money that are not included in the 
annual HTI. riations. ‘ 

Mr. Y. Will the Senator from Ohio pardon me? I wish 
to make aninquiry or two in re to one or two items in the bill. 
Had I better do that now or wait till he makes his statement! 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope the Senator will wait. I must confess 
that the impression made on my mind by the statement made by the 
Senator from Iowa israther unpleasant. It shows that the enormous 
expenses of the Government have gone beyond what I estimated even 
in the estimate I submitted the other day, I am sorry to say. It is 
no fault of the Committee on Appropriations, because I have no 
doubt they have done their utmost to keep down the appropriations, 
As I understand the statement made by him, we have appropriated 
for the annual service of the present fiscal year 5270, 000, 000. Then 
there are claims in their multiplied forms as adjudicated by the 
Court of Claims, by the commissioners of claims growing out of our 
treaties, and by private-claim bills passed by Con including the 
Creek orphan fund and a good many other such cases and private 
pension bills, which he estimates at $5,000,000. I think that is a 
very low estimate, but there are besides that permanent appropria- 
tions amounting to $126,000,000, all of which are fixed by permanent 
laws beyond the power of Congress to control. 

These appropriations, rarely looked after, are contained in the 
Book of Estimates, and I will give the leading items of them, so as 
to show that they are of a character that must be provided for, even 
if the annual appropriations may not all be paid. 

There is the interest on the = lic debt, amounting to $65,000,000 ; 
there is the sinking fund, $46,000,000; there is the permanent appro- 
priation for the collection of the customs through the Treasury De- 
partment, amounting to $5,739,000. There are other permanent ap- 
pre riations in the Department, including largely draw- 

acks, bounties, allowances, &c., under customs laws, and repayment 
to importers of excess of deposits in the current transactions goin 
on every day in the custom-houses, The total permanent appropri- 
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ations under the Treasury Department, including interest and sink- 
ing fund, are $117,795,814.22. 

Oris the War Department there are permanent appropriations 
to the amount of $615,000; under the Navy Department $76,000; 
under the Interior Department, mostly trust funds for Indians, 
amounting to $1,075,625; under the Post-Office Department there is 
a*permanent appropriation of $750,000; under the Department of 
Justice $150,000, for fees of supervisors of election, making an aggre- 
gate of $126, 202,939.22. Ay . 

These together make the appropriations now fixed by seming law 
$401,000,000 ; and no reference is made here to the possible deficien- 
cies for pensions or the possible deficiencies in other branches of the 
public service. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator let me ask him a question? Are 
not the additional appropriations that he has arrayed here perma- 
nent in their nature, andofa kind that do not and cannot vary from 
year to year? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have said that already. They are beyond our 
control, and they must be paid out, every dollar. 

Mr. HALE. They are not things that anybody, no matter who may 
be in power, can vary. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thara said that. They are permanent appropria- 
tions, the interest on the public debt, the page egy the expenses 
of the collection of revenue, trust funds for Indians, the refunding 
of drawbacks, the allowance of pensions, &c. They are not subject 
to variation, but they are paid out of the revenues of the Govern- 
ment to the last dollar. 

Mr. HALE. Do they in any way interfere with or impair the state- 
ment of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations with refer- 
ence to the ordinary ao aor, DR enses of the Government? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not at all; 1 have said that; but I want to show 
that the expenditures of the Government have increased largely in 
the part which we can control, reaching $270,000,000, so that now 
the expenditures of the Government on the basis of the estimates 
for the permanent appropriations will amount this year to $401,000,- 
000. What have we to meet this? 

Mr. HALE. What does the Senator mean by saying that the ex- 
penses in the ordinary running of the Government have increased, 
after the showing of the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions? Have they increased except in those items where an increase 
was a necessity ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I said before that I was not complaining of the 
Committee on Appuopriations, because the chairman clearly and 
fairly shown that these increased expenditures have been caused by 
laws that were upon the statute-books for the allowance of peonon 
and also for the other appropriations he has mentioned. I am not 
criticising anybody. 

The revenues of the Government are estimated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury at $400,000,000; I believe there will be more than 
that, perhaps 2410000, 000; and the revenues from the postal service 
will added also, as they are included in the appropriations, 
amounting to $44,000,000, as stated by the Senator from Iowa, mak- 
ing $444,000,000, leaving a balance of $43,000,000, subject, however, 
be drawn upon by any deficiency that may still exist for the pay- 
ment of pensions or in any other branch of the public service. 

I can only say that when I estimated the surplus at $50,000,000 in 
the beginning of the debate on the tax bill, I seem to have exceeded 
the amount that would probably be realized, although it is to be 
considered that all these appropriationsare not usually paid. There 
are balances on all of them remaining in the public Treasury at the 
close of the year; and the revenues, | trust, will be somewhat larger 
than were estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury. But, after 
all, the magnificent surplus we had last year is fast wasting away. 
I blame no one for it, because I do not see how these appropriations 
could be avoided. 

Mr. CONGER. Is not the amount of interest on the public debt 
being reduced as the debt is paid off? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is now $65,000,000. It is ony by having a 
large surplus revenue and reducing the public debt that the interest 
is to be reduced, 

Mr. HOAR. I think there ought to be one fact stated and put 
upon record about the Rochambeau papers, and I listened to what 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] said. When the Count 
de Rochambeau was over here the Senate passed a resolution author- 
ising the Librarian to receive these papers. It was stated, I think 
by the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS, ] that that resolution 
would bind the Senate in honor, bind onr Government in honor, as 
far as we could, to purchase the papers if the price were a reasona- 
ble one, reasonable in regard to their value. The papers were left 
here under that resolution. 

Allow me to say further that it is but four months to the next ses- 
sion of Congress, and the sum of $20,000 which is proposed is a price 
I understand which certainly will be agreed to by everybody asa 
reasonable price. So I hope it will not be understood by anybody 
thatin consenting to this report now the Senate proposes to abandon 
the purpose of purchasing those papers. We have purchased the 
Franklin papers, which probably would have been lost to us alto- 
gether unless they were paid for at this time. I suppose the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations thought perhaps there was as much of that 
kind of expenditure as there should be in one bill. 
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Mr. ALLISON. Ifthe Senator will allow me, we presented to the 
House the statement now made by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
that we passed a resolution in the Senate in reference to the Rocham- 
beau papers, and that we felt we were in some degree bound by 
that resolution, if not absolutely bound. But the House had not ex- 
amined in detail into this subject, and they stated substantially what 
the Senator from Massachusetts now states, that the Rochambeau 
papers were in a safe place; that they had been kept safely for a 
ong time, and that they would probably be kept intact for four 
months nger, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Before making an inquiry of the Senator from 
Iowa, I wish tosay that I concur with every word the Senator from In- 
diana uttered. I spent eight or ten hours looking over the Rocham- 
beau papers, and it will be calamitous to the writers of our history 
if we do not procure them. 

But I rose to ask the Senator from Iowa whether we had saved 
money enough to the Signal Service to continue its three observa- 
tions aday, and whether enough of the os of $310,000 made 
by the Senate remains for that purpose : 

Mr. ALLISON. The difference between $250,000 and $310,000 was 
divided equally and that item stands at $280,000. That was one of 
the topics of serious difference, and we finally met the House half 
way. They met us in the same way. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does the Senator know, has he any information 
from the Signal Office as to whether they can maintain their three 
observations a day? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator that the House conferees 
made with some force the argument that a bureau which could have 
stolen from it $100,000 in a single year without knowing it must be 
managed rather loosely. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is an unjust method of dealing with that 
service, 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam only „ the conferees on the part 
of the House of Representatives sai 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am not reflecting upon the Senator or upon 
anybody; I am reflecting upon the statement itself. I know that 
that is dealing with an indispensable public service which does com- 
mand the confidence of the people and the coun I know there 
was gross neglect that enabled Howgate to canya that amount of 
money ; but I call attention to the fact that in the estimates for the 
current year that Department has asked fọr some $50,000 less than 
was asked for last year, and at the same time has shown indubitably 
that it has largely increased the public service, and benefited that 
service. 

I showed before to the Senate when this matter was under con- 
sideration that the contract with the Western Union Telegraph 
Company called for $180,000 a year to get the three observations, 
and that the $60,000 was taken off with the idea or speculation that 
two observations a day would answer; that we were about to spend 
nearly a million dollars on that service and yet to save $60,000 would 
reduce the number of daily observations from three to two, which 
would reduce their value 50 per cent. I do not think they can get 
along with an excellent telegraph service for less than $310,000, and 
I am very sorry that the conferees to any reduction. Ithink 
I ought to move that the Senate insist on that item. I will move 
that the Senate insist upon the words “three hundred and ten thou- 
sand dollars,” in line 1221, on page 50. 

Mr. BUTLER. I give notice that I shall move to insist on the 
amendment of the Senate in reference to the employés of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. This report must be voted up or down as a whole. 
You cannot pick out items. 

The question is whether the Senate will concur in 
the report or not, and it must be put in that form. 

Mr. ALLISON. If Senatorsdo not want to adopt the report, they 
can vote it down. 

Mr. HOAR. The items in a conference report cannot be sepa- 
rated. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There must be one vote on it. 

Mr. HOAR. The consent of the House to certain things ma 
based upon our consent to others. We therefore cannot except 
that consent other matters in the report and reserve still our own 
view of something else. 

Mr. HALE. It is a single question. 

Mr. BECK. What is the question! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is whether the indi- 
vidual items in the report may be reserved, The opinion of the Sen- 
ate seems to be that the uestion must be put on concurring in the 
report as a whole. The Chair is fully of that opinion on reflection. 

r. SAULSBURY. I wish to say, although not on the conference 
committee, that I know the service is a very one, and while some 
of as may think amendments in which we are particularly interested 
ought to have been retained, I am very well satisfied that the con- 
ference committee has done everything to obtain what the Senate 
desired to go upon the bill, and I think instead of any unkind feel- 
ing toward: the conferees on the part of the Senate, considering the 
vast amount of labor which they performed, and the earnestness with 
which they have insisted, if they have not arranged to retain all that 
we want in the bill, so far from any excitement or any unkind feel- 
ing toward the conferees of the Senate, they are deserving of our 
thanks for what they have done, Iam satisfied from what I have 
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seen of the labors of that committee that they have done the best 
3 and that they are entitled to our thanks for their services. 
. BECK. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words before an 

vote is taken, as I happened to be one of the conferees. First, a wo 

about the appropriations. They are much larger than ever before. 
I do not know that they are extravagant, but the chairman of the 
committee will find himself mistaken if the usual amount of de- 
ficiencies is not presented for this year’s service that is presented 
generally. For instance, we p a law the other day requir- 
ing the system of letter-carriers to be rearranged and redistrib- 
uted. The Post-Office Department demanded 8280, 000 more on that 
account, aud we gave them $200,000. We gave $80,000 less than 
they told us they were going to spend. That little item was passed 
the other day, and is now in this bill. So with a great many other 
things. I have no doubt there will be the usual deficiencies in ad- 
dition to what the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] said, about 
twenty or twenty-five million dollars deficiencies for pensions. It 
may be seven million, eight million, ten million, it may be twelve 
million, I do not know; nobody knows. The deficiencies will be 
coming in as usual, though I believe we lave endeavored to avoid 
the occasion for deticiencies as much as we could, But they will 
come just as naturally and necessarily as they always have come. 

The Senator from Ohio, [ Mr. SHERMAN, I for what purpose I do not 
know, undertook to show that the $126,000,000 of permanent appro- 
priation was inilexible and had to be spent, and therefore there was 
no getting away from that. ThatIdeny. I take the debt statement 
before me of the Ist day of July. In the list of permanent appropri- 
ations 8 up the 126,000, 000 is the item of 865, 000, 000 for inter- 
est on the public debt. The public debt is made up, according to the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, of less than 8450, 000, 000 
of 34 percents, payable now. 

Mr. SHERMAN, The Senator will tind the computation made in 
detail in the Book of Estimates, giving the amount of each debt. 

Mr. BECK. I know. I have the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for this year, which makes precisely the same statement 
that the Senator from Ohio made, giving each of the items. I have 
it in my hand. But that dees not make it necessarily true, and I 
will state the reason; 865,000,000, the Secretary of the Treasury said 
in his annual report, was the interest on the public debt. The debt 
statement of the Ist of July shows this condition of things: less than 
$450,000,000 of 34 percents, the interest upon whichis, say. $15,750,000 ; 
$250,000,000 of 45 percents falling due in 1891, the interest amount- 
ing to $11,250,000 ; $738,897,790 of 4 percents, maturing in 1907, the 
interest on which is $29,555,911, or a total interest of about $56,000,000, 
instead of $65,000,000, as stated in the Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. There can be no mistake about this. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator omits, for instance, the interest on 
the Pacific Railroad bonds, which amounts to $3,877,410. That isat 
the bottom of the statement. 

Mr. BECK. It is 5 separate altogether and refunded, and it 
forms no part of the sinking fund that we have to keep now for su 
plying pee to pay our interest and to lay aside a reserve fund. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The interest upon this railway debt is paid just 
like any other interest of the Government. The amount received 
under what is called the Thurman act is counted as part of the cnr- 
rent revenue of the Government. 

Mr. BECK. Certainly the interest is refanded in that way. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Still it is counted as part of the fund of $400,- 


000,000. 

Mr. BECK. The interest of the public debt on the Ist day of July, 
if Senators will look at the debt statement, will be found to be as I 
sta about $56,000,000 instead of $65,000,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That cannot be 80, because here is the matterin 
detail; here are the regular estimates upon which all your appro- 
priations are founded for the service of the fiscal year ending 90 une 
30, 1883; and here is the whole amount in detail worked out, show- 
ing that the interest on the public debt is $65,000,000. 

BECK. The Senator will surely understand, he does under- 
stand, that when the Secretary made those estimates he did not 
know how much of the public debt would be paid off during the past 
year. We have paid $146,000,000 ; I believe nearly $150,000,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This statement was made at the same time as 
the statement from which the Senator read. 

Mr. BECK. We paid $13,860,027 during the month of July. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Kentucky, as I understand it, 
is reading from the debt statement of July, 1882. 

Mr. BECK. Iam. 

Mr. ALLISON. The estimate the Senator from Ohio relies on was 
made up in 1881, based upon the public debt then existing, a large 
portion of which has since been paid. 

Mr, BECK. That is just what I am stating. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As a matter of course estimate was based 
upon probable payments to be made during this fiscal year. 
gina BECK. And during the last month we have paid nearly 


4,000,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want toask the Senator from Ohio if it was 
sible for the Secretary of the Treasury to know last September when 
that estimate was made up how much of the public debt would be 
paid between that date and the Ist day of July? 


Mr. SHERMAN, 
it is. He could estimate it with great accuracy, and 


Mr. ALLISON. How much did he estimate would be paid before 


the Ist of July? 

Mr. SHE He estimated the amount due on each class of 
debt, I ak the amount of each. 

Mr. ISON. But how much could the 8 of the Tress- 
F would be paid between September, 1881, and July 1, 


Mr. SHERMAN. He made an estimate according to the ordinary 
amounts opes paying. 

Mr. ALLISON. Do we not all know that we have paid largely 
beyond any estimate made by anybody last fall? 

Mr. SHERMAN. How much? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly $70,000,000 beyond what was estimated. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is entirely mistaken. That would 
not make 9 like the difference stated here. 

Mr. BECK. Nearly $14,000,000 was paid last month. Of course 
the interest sope on that when it is paid. Therefore the claim that 
they have $65,000,000 interest to pay this year will prove to be I 
think at least nine million more than we shall be compeiled to pay. 
I am willing to admit the $3,000,000 interest on the bonds of the Pa- 
cific railroads. That would still leave six or seven million dollars. 
Then the sinking fund is claimed to be a fund of $45,611,000. We 
have now so adjusted our debt that we can only pay $710,000,000 be- 
fore 1907, or an average of $23,000,000 a year between now and that 
time. We are paying off the public debt at the rate of $150,000,000 
now. So if we continue to pay at that rate for a year or two longer 
we cannot pay on an average $20,000,000 toward any so-called sink- 
ing fund, or if we do we shall have paid off $450,000,000 of 3} for 
cents and the $250,000,000 of 44 percents before 1891, and from 1891 
to 1907 we can pay nothing on the sinking fand. 

I 6000 then, that the pretense that we are obliged to provide 
$45,600,000 annually as a sinking fund, when we can only pay an 
average of $28,000,000 now, even if we cease paying at the rate of 
$150,000,000 a year to-day, when, as I said, we paid $14,000,000 last 
month, is, as I have always claimed, an absurdity. Therefore we 
can reduce onr taxation, but the trouble is that to the extent of 
$17,000,000 we are called on to pay more to the sinking fund than is 
required, though we have to pay about eight or nine million dollars 
less interest every year. 

In the statement which I have before me, just furnished by the 
Senator from Missouri, $57,360,000 is the total of interest for the year 

ust closed, instead of $65,000,000, showing that I was correct about 
t 


Mr. RANSOM. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question 
for information? Take the interest debt, the sinking fund, the run- 
ning expenses, and all the expenses of the Government, what does 
he make the grand gate to be? 

Mr. BECK. All the expenditures ? 

Mr. RANSOM, Yes, altogether. The Senator from Ohio made it 
$401,000,000. I desire to know what the Senator from Kentucky 
makes it? 

Mr. BECK. I have not at this moment the exact facts before me 
in regard to it. I have the record of the Treasury in a table which 
I will hand to the Senator from North Carolina. He canlook overit. 
He will find it there somewhere. 

Now a word about this conference report. The first forty-four 
amendments of the Senate were substantially agreed to by the House, 
the item of $25,000 for N buoys being the first point where they 
made a serious stand, and, if I may use the word, compelled us to re- 
cede. Then came the board of health items, which I hope the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] will call attention to, which we 
insisted upon until it was painfully apparent that there was no possi- 
bility of obtaining an agreement. 

The best we could do was to obtain an agreement from the House 
conferees to increase the appropriation made by them “for aiding 
State and local boards of health and for local quarantine stations 
in carrying out their rules and regulations, and to prevent the in- 
troduction and s d of contagious and infectious diseases in the 
United States” from $25,000 to $50,000. That the House conferees 
agreed to. Beyond that they would not agree to anything; and 
rather than report a disagreement on that single item we e the 
Topti that we have, accepting their proposition of giving 850,000 in 
aid instead of $25,000, an striid g out all the amendments the Sen- 
ate had put in in regard to stations. 

Then we came to another serious matter in regard to the $300,000 
which the Senate had inserted to be paid into the treasury of the 
Cherokee Nation with the proviso— 

That the Cherokee Nation, through its proper authorities, shall execute 8 
ances satisfactory to the 8 the Interior for the tracts occupied by 
Pawnees, Poncas, Nez Pe and Missourias, and . 80 that these 
lands can be secured to said tribes in accordance with treaty stipulations and 
agreements. 

That condition the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Senate had 
made very clear to us ought to be inserted, but upon argument with 
the House conferees we found that they had not only serious diffi- 
culty in agreeing with us, but denied, after having made a careful 
examination, that that was a proper item to insert. After hearing 
the ar, ent of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House I saw that he had good reason for believing that there 
ought to be further investigation made in regard to that item, and 
for one I was constrained by reason of the argument made to us by 
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the conferees on the part of the House to say that it was but fair 
that this should go over until December, until they could satisf 
themselves whether this was a proper amendment or not. I yield 
after a full and fair argument on the other side, calling in gentlemen 
from the Senate at whose suggestion this item was inserted, and I 
believed with the House it was right we should agree with them on 
that point, so as to give them er Lime, 7 

We had some diffculty, also, in regard to the construction of a 
new building for the Pension Office, though after a good deal of 
consultation and some modification the House conferees yielded, and 
that item is inserted. 

The next item about which we had much trouble was the pay of 
the Senate employés, about which a deal has already been 
said, and I need say no more than just to repeat that it was impos- 
sible to get the House conferees to consider it at all. We had drawn 
up a report making this one of the points upon which we would re- 

ort a di ment; but it being very late in the session, and the 
ate having as absolute control over the report presented in this 
form as if we had presented a separate di ment, we concluded 
to present the fact that it was impossible to agree, and there is no 
wer, as the Senate knows, to require the conferees of the other 
Body to agree to what we want. Therefore, we were obliged to come 
and tell the Senate the trouble. The House conferees would not 
yield to it; I do not believe they will yield to it. I do not believe 
reporting an additional disagreement would forward it; indeed it 
would impede the final disposition of the bill. Under those circum- 
stances the Senate conferees were compelled to yield. 

Mr. RANSOM. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me to ask 
him one question on the point on which he is now speaking ? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANSOM. I understood the Senator from Iowa to say that 
the House conferees insisted that their employés should receive a 
month’s extra pay, so as to aa their compensation with that 
of the Senate employés, and that was the ground upon which they 
put their opposition to the amendment of the Senate on this bill to 
give our employés a month’s extra pay. I can understand that to 
some extent, but I cannot see, and I should like for the conferees on 
the part. of the Senate, if they can, to tell us, when it is admitted 
that the session employs of the Senate and the session employés of 
the House receive identically the same per diem, where is the equal- 
ization in giving the session employés of the House a month’s extra 
pay and not giving it to the Senate session employés? In other 
words, I cannot conceive, with great deference the conference 
committee of the Senate, that if the House conferees claimed and 
had passed a proposition to pay to their session or daily employés 
a month’s extra pay, they could resist that same proposition when 
made in behalf of the Senate employés, both of whom receive the 
same identical compensation, I do not see how the House conferees 
could resist that proposition, They might resist extra payment to 
the officers who receive annual salaries, but how they could resist 
that simple proposition I cannot conceive. 

Mr. BECK. Te the Senator were to hear thote gentlemen argue as 
to the number of days they sat and the number of Saturdays they 
were working when we were playing, as they called it, and the 
number of night sessions they had when the Senate had none, and 
the amount of extra work they did, the number of extra hours they 
were engaged, (which I do not propose to go into the merits of,) the 
Senator would soon understand many ofthe difficulties that he does 
not quite see now, I have no feeling about this report. Let the 
Senate vote down the report, and then let the Senator from North 
Carolina go and meet those House conferees once. He would then 
come back and tell us understandingly, if he goes through the same 
tronble that we have had for the last nine hours, that he cannot com- 
pel them to yield to him, right or wrong, or whether they have good 
reasons or bad reasons. I assure the Senator that it is my belief that 
theg sover will yield on this point. 

. RANSOM. If the Senator from Kentucky will allow me one 
moment, it does seem to me that the attention of the conference com- 
mittee has not been drawn to the point Which I made in reference to 
the House employés, because I understood the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the Senator from Iowa, to state most dis- 
tinctly that the House resisted our amendment upon the ground 
that they had simply made the compensation of the employés of the 
two Houses equal by their additional month's pay. 

Mr. BECK. We generally pass a resolution to that effect. 

Mr. ALLISON. will say that this is a bill appropriating many 
millions covering various items of appropriation. 

Mr. RANSOM. Iam not finding any fault with the committee of 
conference—very far from it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from North Carolina 
that the Senate amendment to which he refers did not apply to our 

resent employés unless they were in employment on the 20th of 

ctober last or on the 4th of March, 1881. That was the trouble 
with it. We undertook the business of perfecting it in the confer- 
ence, and the moment we undertook that, that moment the House 
conferees insisted that we should not have this sum, and they put 
their opposition on various grounds. The und I stated was one 
ofthem. Their provision for their employés in the mean time hay- 
ing been agreed to hy the Senate it was not before the conference 
and therefore we had not anything toquarrel with them about, and 
we had to yield. 
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Mr. RANSOM. I comprehend that, but I know the Senator from 
Iowa, the Senator from Kentucky, and the Senator from Maine could 
make an argument, and could make an impression upon the con- 
ferees of the House, even if they did not have anything to quarrel 
over. 

Mr. ALLISON. We all made very good ar, ents, and I am sorry 
the Senator from North Carolina was not there to hear them, but 
baat ere to be 8 

. RANSOM. I have no doubt it would have been very instruct- 
ive and pleasant to have heard them. 

Mr. HALE. We did the best we could, but we were confronted 
with what may seem to be an amazing thing to the Senator from 
North Carolina, with the consideration that there were some things 
of some importance in the bill besides this one item relating to the 
employés of the two bodies. 

Mr. RANSOM. I know that. I know that there are millions in 
it, and matters of great importance, but I see this fact before me to- 
night, that I have heard a very strong argument made here by two 
of the conferees on the part of the Senate in opposition to the prin- 
ciple of the Senate amendment, especially an argument from the 
Senator from Maine, who opposed somga in some strong and able 
words the amendment of the Senate itself, which the conference 
committee of the Senate certainly would have considered themselves 
instructed to stand up for. Yot both the Senator from Kentucky 
and the Senator from Maine to-night have made arguments against 
the amendment of the Senate giving this extra compensation to the 
Senate employés. 

Mr, HALE. My remarks applied to the employés of both Houses, 
not to ours. 

Mr. BECK. And so did mine, very distinctly. 

Mr. RANSOM. The argument applied that way, but the bill 
leaves out the employés of the Senate while the employés of the 
House receive the extra pay. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from North Carolina is a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations as well as I am, and if he intimates 
that I was endeavoring to give away the employés of the Senate I 
want the Senate to understand that he is very much mistaken. My 
argument was against the principle of paying men salaries that were 
not suficient, and then making it up by a month’s extra pay, that 
it was annoying to the Senate and annoying tothe House. I would 
be glad if this controversy had come before, as I said, in order that 
we might so adjust these salaries that there would have been no de- 
mand for extra pay by the House or by the Senate employés. I have 
sat in conference night after night, i think the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Bayarp] sat with me three weeks once, trying to adjust 
this very matter, and finally we had to yield. 

Mr. RANSOM. If I said anything intimating that either one of 
the Senators gave away the Seuate amendment I certainly should not 
have said so, because that is not a suggestion that any Senator with 
propriety ean mako; bnt I did think it right to draw the attention 
of the Senators themselves to the fact that they had pointed out, 
arguments to-night in favor of the position of the House upon this 
question. 

Mr. BECK, That I again deny, and I want a record of that. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I shall vote against the report of the 
committee of conference, and I hope it will not be concurred in. I 
shall vote as long as I am here against every report of a committee 
of conference which ignores the power of the Senate to control its 
own employés and their compensation. I fail entirely to see the force 
of the suggestion that the lateness of the hour of a session alters in 
any respect the constitutional duty and obligations of a Senator on 
the rightfulness and expediency of a public measure, 

I fuil to sce also how the Senate can with any degree of dignity 
accede to any demand on the part of the other House, which is re- 
quired to concur with this y as fully as this body is required to 
concur with it in every act of legislation. The very fact that the 
House makes a persistent demand for submission on the part of this 
body in the exercise of its constitutional powers presents a reason, 
and a reason that cannot be denied, why this body should resist the 
demand for submission on the part of the House. The Constitution 

uires a concurrence of action in these two bodies. 

also fail to see the force of the suggestion that there are impor- 
tant measures in this bill, more important than this item concerning 
the employés of this body, as a reason why we should in this respect 
do that which the judgment of this body has affirmed to be wrong 
to surrender the conclusions which they have legitimately arrived 
at in the course of legislation. 

Sir, there is nothing in these reasons. They are reasons that the 
Constitution forbids to have any-force in the opinion and judgment 
of Senators. 

In reference to this question of compensation, I wish to express my 
dissent from the opinion of the Senator from Kentueky and the Sen- 
ator from Maine. Before they fix a law that there shall be no extra 
pay they mnst prescribe by law that there shall benoextraduty. They 
must limit the power of the President to convene extraordinary ses- 
sions here; pres, Artes limit thesad contingencies of death and publio 
distress and public calamity which make a demand for extraordinary 
service and extraordinary dnty on the part of the employés of this 
body. So far as I have obsorved them, without reference to party, 
they are an nnusually intelligent, accommodating, industrious, an 
fuithful body of pale servants, and it does not comport with the 
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dignity of this body to allow the other branch of the national Legis- 
lature to affirm that they have not rendered faithful public service 
one to estimate that service as against the judgment and opinion of 
this body. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I have no criticism to make upon 
the conferees of the Senate upon this bill. From the statements the 
various gentlemen have made I must believe that Shey have done 
the best they could in conferring with the conferees of the House; 
yet there is a feature in this bill given up by the Senate conferees 
that I cannot do justice to myself without stating to the Senate that 
their action thereon furnishes to my mind a sufficient reason why I 
shall vote now and hereafter against concurring in any report based 
upon the principles that have controlled the conferees of the two 

onses. 

Mr. President, there isa section of this country which unfortunately 
is liable and subject to very fatal diseases. In 1878, to 72 nothing 
of prior years, there was a fatal contagion which settled upon the 
city in which my home is situated and a numberof towns and cities 
around me. According to the best estimates which have been made 
not less than one hundred thousand of our people were stricken 
down from a condition of health to a bed of languishing and disease, 
and twenty thousand of our people were sent to their graves. Ac- 
cording to the best estimate that a committee of this y in con- 
nection with a committee of the House of Representatives upon a 
laborious research and a careful investigation of the question could 
arrive at, not less than $200,000,000 of the material wealth of the coun- 
try was sacrificed by reason of the epidemic of that year, tosay noth- 
ing of the impaired health and the number of our people who were 
sent to premature ves. 

In the winter of 1878-79 Congress 8 an act creating what is 
known as the National Board of Health. The President nominated 
the civilians and detailed the public officers who under the law 
were to constitute that board. I beg to pi that from an intercourse 
of three years with that board, in point of ability, in pons of purity 
of character, in point of reputation challenging public and private 
confidence, they are the equals of myself and others who have the 
honor of occupying seats upon this floor. 

Under the act of June 2, 1879, 285 established their rules and 
regulations and undertook the work of enforcing them. They have 

iven security, at all events they have commanded the confidence of 
the entire people of the Mississippi Valley, and as I think an over- 
whelming majority of the people of that valley think they have given 
security to that valley from the fatal consequences of the importation 
of contagion and spread of epidemic diseases that had decimated 
many of our towns and cities heretofore. 

I beg to remind the Senate of the fact that with the memories of 
the fatal consequences of that epidemic fresh in the minds of the two 
Houses of Congress, at my request and at random, for I had no data 
upon which I could make an estimate, I asked the Senate to appropri- 
ate $500,000 to enable that body to execute its rules and regulations 
as a means of preventing the importation of contagion from foreign 
countries and from one State to another. 

The Senate and the House of Representatives, with the fearful 
memories of the period of 1878 upon their minds, did not hesitate by 
a large majority to appropriate to the board $500,000, The board 
was organized; it proceeded to establish its rules and regulations 
and to execute them, and the average cost to the country for the first 
three years of its existence was about $158,000. The $500,000 appro- 

riated has never been expended, and the operations of the board 
ave only cost the country about $158,000 per annum. 

For the present fiscal year I called the president of the executive 
committee and the secretary of that board before the committee of 
which I have the honor to be chairman. We carefully investi- 
gated; we reduced the estimates to a minimum, amounting in the 
aggregate to about $121,000 for the fiscal year. I introduced an 
amendment to the House bill in detail, specifying item by item, and 
the number of dollars it would cost to maintain the machinery and 
the organization of the National Board of Health for the current 
year, and the sum that would be probably n to enable it to 
aid State and municipal boards in enforcing their rules and regula- 
tions intended to prevent the importation of epidemic or conta- 

ious diseases into the country from foreign countries or into one 

tate from another. The Senate cut down the estimates I havenamed 
and appropriated in the gate about $98,000. Upon that I had 
hoped and believed the National Board of Health would be sus- 
tained, but in conference the Senate committee have given away 
every single Senate amendment in respect to the National Board of 
Health, and in compensation for conceding and giving away each 
and every Senate amendment upon that subject they have got an 
additional appropriation of $25,000 to aid State and municipal 
boards. 

Now, Mr. President, I beg to suggest to our conferees that the 
$25,000 is wholly worthless unless the other items of appropriation 
that I have asked for are granted. Unless they are given the organ- 
ization must go down, it must be abandoned, and you will have no 
organization to determine when and where and how this $25,000 shall 
be applied. The whole organization must be abandoned, and the 
franker and the better method of dealing with the question, if that 
is the policy of the House and the policy of the Senate, would be to 
have stricken out the Senate amendments and adopted an amend- 


ment in lieu abolishing and wiping out at once and forever the 
National Board of Health. It cannot be maintained upon the ap- 

ropriations granted by the Honse; it is utterly impossible, and the 
ideaof attempting to cripple it and render it utterly powerless in this 
indirect way is what I utterly repudiate and object to. 

I shall yote against concurring in the report of the committee of 
conference, becanse I want the Senate to insist upon the Senate 
amendments for the benefit of the National Board of Health, and if 
they cannot be maintained, then I ask them, as the representative 
of that board upon this floor, to incorporate in lieu of the Senate 
amendments a manly declaration that the board is abolished and 
waste no money on it. It is utterly absurd to make appropriations 
minced out in less than half the amount that is necessary to sustain 
the machinery of the board and to enable it to perform the functions 
that the law imposes upon it and to enable it to perform efficiently 
and well the duties that the country has a right to expect of it. 

Many Senators have not seen in the cities of their homes what it 
has been my misfortune to see in the city in which I live, for long, 
weary, and sad months at midday the whole city as silent as the 
grave, the pall of death hovering over a whole population, and when 
you walked down the main business thoroughfares at midday, where in 
other times you were wont to see every evidence of animation and 
business enterprise, not a single door that was not locked and barred 
of a business house, except the drug-store and the doctor's office, and 
not a sound to be heard to break the sad silence of the hour but the dull 
sound of the wheels of the hearse bearing to the tomb the last victim, 
followed only bya ery carriage, with one or two or three of the be- 
reayed family, whose father or mother or daughter or son was bein, 
borne to the tomb. It has been my misfortune to sit for long an 
weary weeks running into months and to look ont of my window upon 
a sickened city that was as still as the silent home of the dead, with 
no sounds to break npon the ear except those that I have already 
indicated. 

If it had been the fortune of other Senators to witness scenes like 
these, to feel as I have felt the utter misfortune that swept down 
upon the city of my home and the population with whom I was iden- 
tified, and several surrounding cities and towns equally unfortunate 
at the same time, I do not believe there is a Senator upon this floor 
who would hesitate for one single moment or stickle as between the 
15 sum of $50,000 that it is proposed to give to maintain this 

oard of health and the sum of $125,000, or even 3500,000, if it is to be 
believed or hoped the action of that board shall even contribute in 
the smallest de to the prevention of the introduction of the fell 
destroyer which has taken off so many of our people, and which in 
1878 and 1879 produced that condition of affairs that 3 para- 
1 ye commerce, destroyed trade and business, excited and challenged 
the charity of the whole world, and during that dark period of our 
misfortune the whole civilized world poured into our lap their chari- 
nee Res sums aggregating hundreds and hundreds of thousands of 

0 . 

Mr. President, the mouth of the Mississippi River is the gateway 
to the valley of the Mississippi. It is a known fact that the yellow 
fever is raging to-day in Vera Cruz, at Havana, at Matanzas, and at 
other points in the West Indies and ou the Gulf coast. I am perfectly 
satisfied, from the most careful examination that I was capable of 
giving this subject for the last three years, that if we will by our 
action so regulate commerce as to prevent the importation into this 
country of contagion, so far as yellow fever and cholera are concerned, 
we shall never have another case of either in this country as long as 
time lasts. Yellow fever, I am perfectly satisfied, is an exotic dis- 
ease, not a disease indigenous to this country. It has been brought 
here invariably, when we have had epidemics of the disease; and I 
believe the whole medical fraternity agree in the fact that cholera is 
not indigenous, and no case of cholera ever originated in this country. 

Under the rules and regulations of the National Board of Health 
we have had no importation of either of these diseases for the last 
three years; and if the powers necessary are given to that board, with 
such poor, pitiful sum as is necessary to maintain it, I have not the 
shadow of a doubt that it not only can but it will throughout the 
future prevent the importation from foreign countries into this coun- 
try of these contagions and prevent the importation from one State 
into 5 if perchance they should by acvident get into the coun- 
try at all. 

Why, Mr. President, let me refer the Senate to a single fact. In 
1878 you had no National Board of Health. In 1 we had an 
epidemic of yellow fever at New Orleans and Memphis, just after the 
organization of the National Board of Health, but before it had the 
machinery perfected and in full operation; but the board of health 
was organized, and immediately upon the appearance of yellow fever 
at New Orleans and Memphis the board o health took charge of it. 
It was absolutely confined to the city of Memphis, and not a case 
was allowed to escape that city, and it was tramped out absolutely 
in the city of New Orleans. Notwithstanding the raging of the 
epidemic at these two cities, commerce, under the regulations of the 

ational Board of Health, enjoyed a freedom that resulted, accord- 
ing to the zepari made at one single point, Cario, Illinois, so that 
the tonnage from that point by river and rail to and from the South, 
the infected regions, amounted to over 100,000,000 tons more than it 
did during the same period for 1878, when there was no National 
Board of Health in existence. 
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Now, sir, strike down the board, leave the whole country to rely, 
as they have had to rely throughout our whole history till recently, 
upon municipal, State, and local boards, and what will be the re- 
sult? You cannot trust the local board of New Orleans, of Vicks- 
burgh, of Memphis, or of any other place. There is nota local board 
of health to-day in existence in any State, town, city, or village that 
is not in sympathy with and interested in the commerce of the town 
where it is located. Being in sympathy with the commercial men 
of the city, it will take risks, it will not announce the fact until 
absolutely forced to do so by the raging of an epidemic; it will not 
report a case of contagious disease; it will postpone the hour of 
recognizing or of announcing to the public that there is a contagion, 
if there is an epidemic raging, until the epidemic announces itself. 

The national board has no such sympathy ; it resides at a national 
point; and through its own agents it reports the facts just as they 
are 


I beg to remind the Senate of the fact that there is not a trans- 
portation company by river or rail throughout the South and West 
that has not petitioned for the maintenance of this board and giv- 
ing it ample powers and ample appropriations to carry out its rules 
and regulations. Why? Because the whole country everywhere 
has confidence in the reports that the national board makes. When 
the National Board of Health says there is no epidemic in New 
Orleans everybody is willing to trust himself on the steamers to 
New Orleans, and the trains to New Orleans are allowed to go scot- 
free. So in regard to every other point. 

I beg to remind the Senate of the fact that, with the exception of 
the State board of health of Louisiana, located at New Orleans, I do 
not know a board of health, I do not know a sanitary organization 
in all this land that does not approve of and ask for the maintenance 
of the National Board of Health. I have on my table at my house 
to-night a pile of petitions and memorials from State and local boards 
of health and sanitary organizations; they have teemed upon me 
by the hundred, piles looming up quite to this height, (indicating. ] 
Every board of health, so far as I know; every sanitary organisation 
in the whole country, so far as I know—and I do know affirmatively 
that a very large number of such boards and associations have peti- 
tioned that this national board shall be maintained and that appro- 
priations to enable it to perform its functions efficiently and well 
should be extended to it. 

For these reasons, and believing as I do believe that there is no 
appropriation eee, Ban such a sum as I have mentioned that is 
made by this or any other bill which Congress has appropriated 
money to, that there is no object to which Con has appropriated 
money that is so valuable, that benefits the whole American people 
to the same extent as the amount of money that I ask for the main- 
tenance of this board of health, I must oppose the adoption of this 
report. If I am mistaken about it of course I must abide the de- 
cision of the Senate. I shall. bow to it regretfully, because I do be- 
lieve as earnestly and as consistently as I have ever believed any 
single fact in my life that it is one of the most important ingtitu- 
tions to the American people that has been established for many 
years; that it is as worthy of the ree 1 of the American people as 
any institution that we have created or that we appropriate money 
for the support of. 

do not desire to detain the Senate longer. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I thoroughly coincide with every 
word that has been so 1 and properly expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, and I only rise now to ask the conferees on the 
part of the Senate what explanation they have to give—they have 
an explanation, of course—why this great question was allowed to 

out of the bill, why this appropriation was allowed to be subor- 
dinated to the objection of the House. Iregard it as one of the great- 
est and most important questions provided for in this bill, and while 
I am very well accustomed to submit to whatever the House says 
upon such subjects, I really have a curiosity to know what reason was 
ven and accepted for the rejection of this by got aca I desire to 
H whether it is because there is no need of it, whether it is be- 
cause the provisionsaccompanying this appropriation will not accom- 
plish the object. 

In other words, I wish to know why those charged with the man- 
agement of this bill on the part of the Senate have surrendered this 
great trust which the Senate reposed in their hands. I 1 it 
will be done, as they have a to it; I suppose we shall have to 
surrender; but I should like to know, and I ask in all good faith, 
why it is that this question affecting the health, the safety, the pros- 
perty the great success of this country has been surrendered at the 

ictation of the House? 

I ask for an answer. If I cannot get an answer of course I shall 
have to go without it; and then I will say to the country and to the 
Senate there is no answer; and there is no reason and there is no jus- 
tice in the surrender that has been made. 

Mr. ALLISON. Does the Senator desire an answer now ? 

A 77 VOORHEES. I do, of course. I am asking in perfect good 
aith. 
Mr. ALLISON. I was going to answer as soon as the Senator got 
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Mr. VOORHEES. I want an answer. 
Mr. ALLISON. I see the Senator from Kentucky on the floor. 
Mr, BECK. Let the chairman answer. 
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Mr. VOORHEES. I will repeat briefly the question: isit because 
there is no need of this appropriation, or is it because the machinery 
of the bill does not make it effective, or what is the reason? 

Mr. ALLISON. The House of 3 appropriated a sum 
of money for the maintenance of the machinery of this board here 
locally; they appropriated $25,000 to aid local boards of health ; 
401 pacea under the control of the President of the United States 
$100,000, to be used by him in his discretion in case of epidemic or 
contagion. These sums are retained in the bill with the addition of 
$25, more to aid local boards of health. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does that make $200,000? 

Mr. ALLISON. That makes in all about $177,500. Imay be mis- 
taken a few thousand dollars in the sum. 

Mr. HARR: There is a distinction between a contingent and an 
absolute appro riation. 

Mr. ALLISON. In addition to that the Senate inserted in the bill 
a Me eee for the maintenance under the National Board of Health 
of quarantine stations at four places. The House in reply to us say 
“ these quarantine stations are only necessary in case of contagion, 
and when contagion comes we put $100,000 in the President’s hands 
to be used at these quarantine stations or elsewhere for the purpose 
of protecting the poopie of this country against contagion.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to interrupt 
him there? 

Mr. ALLISON. I am giving now the argument of the House. 
That was what they said to us. They said in addition that the 
House of Representatives believed that this National Board of Health 
ought not to exist as it had existed during the last year, that they 
are for curtailing its power, and the House of Representatives had 
three times, they told us, insisted upon the curtailment of the power 
of this board. ey said to us further, I will remark in response to 
the Senator from Indiana, that in the very regions of country which 
are chiefly affected by these contagions the members of the House of 
Representatives were against this board. They said they were in 
accord and in sympathy with the views of the House upon this ques- 
tion. So it became a question with us whether we should give up 
this bill and have a disagreement, or whether we should finally agree 
on this point. 

The provisions in relation to this board of health were passed by 
over and over again. The committee of conference began its session 
this morning at nine o’clock. Of course there were intervals when 
we were obliged to come into the Senate, but we did not finally close 
our report until nearly seven o’clock to-night, and this board of 
health provision was the last one that we surrendered. We twice 
insisted on a disa ment; but finally, at the hourof seven, when 
the Senate had taken a recess until eight, when it became perfectly 
apparent that unless this bill should pass before we adjourn to-night 
we should be obli, with a doubtful quorum in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to extend the joint resolution which we have extended 
over and over again continuing the appropriations for the want of 
this bill, we concluded the arrangement made in the report. 

I ask is it fair toward the Senate committee of conference when we 
have stood by these appropriations as faithfully and diligently and 
as honestly as we could, to now insist upon a categorical and specific 
answer with reference to every reason that operated upon us in re- 
gard to the surrender of these appropriations? 

I will say to the Senator from Indiana and to the Senator from 
Tennessee that the committee of conference on the part of the Senate 
stood with absolute fidelity in favor of every provision inserted by 
the Senate in this bill and we discussed them at length and in de- 
tail with the House conferees, and finally yielded as we are obliged 
to yield in these matters of difference between the two Houses in 
order to securean agreement. The Senate is potential, as we know, 
but in order to pass a law you must have the concurrence of both 
Houses, and where there is disa; ment there must be concession 
and conciliation somewhere, and in that spirit we finally and at tho 
yey, ong of the conference yielded this question of the board of 

ealth. 


Mr. HARRIS. Did I question the fidelity of the Senate conferees 
in any manner or by any word? 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Iowa will understand per- 
fectly well that the great importance of the question justified the 
inquiry which I made. 

Mr. ALLISON. Allow me to ask the Senator from Indiana a ques- 
tion. Does he think that it is a wise thing to allow this bill to fail 
rather than have this amendment suggested by the Senate made! 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not; but at the same time it is allowable 
to ask the reasons why a t measure like this has been cut down. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not object to that. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I thought there was some criticism indulged 
in on the part of the Senator from Iowa at the inquiry. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator’s method of inquiry was a little 
vigorous, if I may use that expression. 

Rr. VOORHEES. I did not intend it so, I am sure; but I do say 
that this question of the board of health assumed such importance 
that I desired to know what provision had been made in lieu of that 
which we had provided, and what reasons there were for dropping 
ours out? That was all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. [I look, sir, upon this action as absolutely a nul- 
lification of a law of Congress. This board of health was estab- 
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lished by Congress not to cure pestilence, not to take charge of it 
after it came to the 5 but to keep it out, and the insufliciency 
of the appropriation absolutely destroys the board of health. The 
object of this board was to protect the country against those four 
great scourges of the human race, the yellow fever, the small-pox, 
the cholera, and the leprosy, all contagious foreign diseases, none of 
them indigenous to the country, but all imported into the United 
States. In order to do this it was n that quarantine ar- 
rangements with stations of refuge to which infected ships and car- 
goes could be sent should be 1 and it requires money to do 
all this. What good is the $100,000 the Senator from Iowa talks 
about? What good will that do if 3 gets into the country? 
You would spend $20,000,000 when it got here to extirpate it. 

I know something about this. I have received letters and peti- 
tions and memorials from various boards of health and sanitary 
commissions all through the West, from Saint Louis, from Chicago, 
from Indianapolis, from Cincinnati, from Louisville, all protesting 
against withholding from the National Board of Health the amount 
of money necessary to enable them to keep these diseases out of the 
country. They have established stations of refuge for New York 
City on the lines of railrohd running to the Northwest, and 5 5 
Senators of the West and Northwest know how your country has 
been scourged in past years by immigrants bringing the small-pox. 
They have established stations, and the medical gentlemen all say 
these stations have brought the small-pox within manageable limits. 
If you take away from the Board of Health the power and withhold 
from them the money necessary to establish these stations, you will 
be overrun with the small-pox. The boards of health of Saint Louis, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and Louisville say so. The States cannot 
provide for it. 

We know that the cholera is now raging in Asia and has advanced 
already into Eastern Europe, and by the steady and slow progress 
which it makes toward the west it must visit us at no very distant 
day. We know that the yellow fever is rife upon the islands of the 
West Indies. We know that it is in Mexico. Sup a ship arrives 
in New Orleans with the yellow fever on board, what can the local 
board of health do with it? They have no place to put that ship ex- 
cept to anchor it in the Mississippi River, and vessels coming in and 
out are liable to catch it. This National Board of Health has estab- 
lished stations to which such ships and their passengers may be car- 
ried for quarantine so as not to contaminate other vessels pomme 
into a port. It is absolutely impossible for the local boards of heal 
to protect the senny from the importation of diseases from abroad. 
Nothing can do that but the National Board of Health. 

I know we are liable to the small-pox and the yellow fever the 
coming season, and I am willing to vote the sum of $125,000, which 
is all that is asked to continue this National Board of Health. All 
the local boards demand it except the board at New Orleans, and a 
majority of its members are in favor of it, but it happens that the 
president of that board is op toit. I know another thing. We 

ave a service called the Marine-Hospital Service which is opposed to 
it. They say the medical staff are quite sufficient to attend to all this 
matter. Their business is to take sick men and put them in hospi- 
tal; it is not to keep disease out of the country. ey say it will 
cheaper to leave it to them; I have heard them talking that way to 
members of Congress of both Houses saying we have got a staff that 
can do all this. Does not anybody know that to keep epidemic and 
contagious diseases out of the country you have got to have places 
to put vessels in? 

know the prejudice that has been gotten up against the National 

Board of Health, which in my judgment is the most valuable insti- 
tution that has been established by law for years. I know of noth- 
ing so beneficial to our country; I know of nothing that gives such 
assurance of health to our country to keep away the pestilences that 
with our modern facilities of communication with the nations of the 
earth may be brought into this country. China, Japan, and all the 
countries are as near to New York now as New York was in my boy- 
hood to the city of Louisville. With our e Fee! with our rapid 
modes of communication, with the facilities and the cheapness of tran- 
sit from every quarter of the earth to this country, we are liable to be 
infected every year by these dread ilences that strike terror to 
the heart of all nations of the earth. The local boards cannot keep 
them out. Are we not a nation? Have we not a right to protect 
the health of all the ple? Ought not we todo it? I say we 
a pee N = this National Board 5 meg wn for = oan 
try y, sir, when it was organized, this dread pestilence of yellow 
fever was feared throughout the whole South. They have put an 
end to it; and they have restrained the spread of small-pox through- 
out the West and the Northwest, and they will keep these pestilences 
out of the country if we continue their power, and continue the 
appropriation to enable them to do it; but my word for it, the State 
boards cannot do it; and there is not a State board in this Union 
except the board at New Orleans that is opposed to the continuance 
ofthe National Board of Health. The bo: at New York, Richmond, 
Norfolk, Boston, Chicago, Saint Louis, Memphis, and all through 
the whole United States have petitioned and memorialized Congress 
to continue the appropriations, and not destroy the National Board 
of Health by withholding from it the supplies n. to continue 
its watchful care over the health of the American people. 

Mr, BECK. I wish to say-but a word. 


Mr. PLUMB. I rise to make a motion to 
Mr. BECK. Only one word. Questions are asked about this mat- 
ter, snowing that there must be a misapprehension. TheSenator from 


adjourn. 


Indiana an my coll e both seem to think that no appropriations 
are made for this board, that the House has acted outrageously, and 
that the Senate conferees have acted outrageously in agreeing with 
them in part. I want to place on the record what the House did. 
The House provisions now agreed to by the conference are, first: 
For pay and expenses of the members of the National Board of Health, $10,000. 


That the Senator from Tennessee says is $5,000 more than they 


want. 
Mr. HARRIS. Thatistrue. They need but $5,000 for that pur- 


pose. 5 
Mr. BECK. Next the House put in: 
k For a of secretary and disbursing agent, and pay of clerks, messengers, and 


Mr. HARRIS. We need at least $17,000 for that. 
Mr. BECK. The House differed with the Senator from Tennessee. 
The Senate voted to give 815,000. Next: 


For rent, light, fuel, furniture, stationery, telegrams, and postage, $2,000. 


That was given. Then the House provided, and it is in this bill— 
and that would seem to be somewhat of an answer to the speech of 
my colleague: 

And the President of the United States is hereby authorized, in case of a threat- 
ened or actual epidemic, to use a sum not $100,000, out of any money in 
the Gare! not otherwise appropriated, in aid of State and local bostis or other 
wise, in his discretion, in preventing and suppressing the spread of the same. 

Whenever this National Board of Health advises the President that 
the yellow fever or small-pox or anything else is aproaching he is 
not to wait until it comes to the country, Bat where we are t t- 
ened from Asia, Africa, Europe, or anywhere else, the President of 
the United States can take out of the Treasury of the United States 
$100,000, and use it at his discretion in preventing and suppressin 
the spread of the disease by establishing quarantine an ere an 
every where he sees fit. That $100,000 is now in the bill, and that 
is all the National Board of Health ever asked for that purpose, all 
that anybody ever asked, all that the Senator from Tennessee ask: i 
and itis now the law if this report is agreed to. Then the House 
further provided : 
carrying out their raisa and regulations to prevent the intidaction and spread of 

ou es re ons e uc 00 
contagious and infectious diseases in the United States, $25,000. 12 

The conferees on the part of the Senate urged and implored to in- 
crease this item, and it took along time to obtain that much of a 
concession; but we got it raised to $50,000. But the House insisted 
upon striking out the quarantine at Ship Island and at Sapelo and 
Ham ton Roads, for which we pro to appropriate $45,000. As 
I said, we got $25,000 more “ for aid to State and local boards of health 
and to local quarantine stations in e ing out their rules and regu- 
lations to prevent the introduction and spread of contagious and in- 
fectious diseases,” making it $50,000, and that is now in the bill if 
the conference report is adopted. Adding that $25,000 to the $100,- 
000 that the President can use whenever the National Board of 
Health tells him there is danger anywhere, and making ample pro- 
vision for the pay and expenses of the National Board of Health, 
even $5,000 more than the Senator from Tennessee says they need, 
and giving them $5,500 for clerks, messengers, and laborers, with 
$2,000 for rent, fuel, and lights, surely it cannot be said that we have 
neglected this board. 

. HARRIS. The Senator from Kentucky thought $10,000 was 
too little when the bill was under consideration for the item left at 
$5,500, and it was at the Senator’s suggestion I moved the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BECK. Idid, and I believed it was proper to establish each one 
of these stations. I am only telling now what is in the bill. It is 
not a bad bill. It is not liberal enough, according to the judgment 
of the Senator from Tennessee and according to my judgment, but 
we have inserted $50,000 to aid local boards and $100,000 to be used 
if any danger approaches from any * with pretty fair allow- 
ances for the support of these gentlemen. When we met upon the 
differences between the House and the Senate and we were going 
into details the House said these men ought not to be authorized to 
establish permanent quarantine anywhere, that was not part of their 
duty, and they objected to it, for they said it would grow and grow 
up into a system and the National Board of Health would be like a 
good many other boards and commissions, enlarge and usurp power. 

Iam giving the argument of the House. They submitted the se 
tion to the House on the Senate amendments, and by a vote of 
to one the House, as the Recorp shows, voted down the Senate 
amendments and told their conferees by a vote of three to one to re- 
sist our amendments. They came thus fortified with the vote of the 
House at their back and with the votes of men from Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Florida, and from the infected region demanding that 
they should not put these powers in the hands of these men. Not- 
wit nding all that—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to ask if he refers to 
the E CIT ee from Mississippi? 

Mr. BECK. Iam stating only what was said in conference to us, 

Mr. GEORGE. That is not my information, 
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Mr. BECK. Iwill take back the name of any State if her Senator 
objects to its being used. The Senator from Indiana asked me to give 
the reasons, and I was trying to do it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I made no reflection on the conferees. 

Mr. BECK. We were advised of the action of the House. 

_Mr.GEORGE. There is no support for that statement as to Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. BECK. Two-thirds of the House stood by their conferees. 
We had drawn up a disagreement to present this as a separate mat- 
ter, but upon further consultation among ourselves we thought it 
best to lay the whole matter before the Senate. We got ev ollar 
for this board of health that we could by any sort of persuasion, and 
that is all we could do. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Several SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. HARRIS. You may cry ‘‘vote.” I have some rights here. I 
do not expect anything else but the assertion of my rights, and those 
I will assert here and elsewhere, and the cry “ vote” will not silence 
me. I have very little to say, however; but that little I intend to 


say. 

if the conferees on the part of the Senate are guided by the 
spirit and animus of the h of my friend from Kentucky, [Mr. 

ECK,] I know the fate of the National Board of Health. Ihave 
asserted here more than once, and I now repeat, and let it be not 
misunderstood, that with the appro riation agreed upon by the 
Senate conferees and made by the House the National Board of 
Health will go out of existence at once and forever, and I believe and 
I have a right to believe that that is the intention. If such is the 
will of the two Houses of Congress, I shall submit as gracefully as 
any American citizen can; I shall yield to it submissively, atly 
against my will and my wishes and my judgment, but yield to it 
because it is the will of the American people as expressed by their 
representatives in the two Houses of Congress. s 

ut the Senator from Iowa said the argument relied upon by the 
House was that we do not need any National Board of Health until 
we have an epidemic. That is a total misconception of the princi- 
ple upon which the National Board of Health was created. One of 
its duties, and one of the least important of its dutiesis to deal with 
epidemics when epidemics peoa themselves and blast and blight 
and destroy the country ; the highest and the most important duty 
that devolves upon that board of health is to prevent the introduc- 
tion of contagion into the country from other countries, and into one 
State from another, to prevent the existence of an epidemic. 

I would give very little for the powers that I invoke if they could 
not stand at the gate where a contagion can enter this country, 
take root and spread and blight and destroy the health and the lives 
of our people, and there keep it off. There is where the agencies of 
the National Board of Health should be stationed. 

The idea that you need a National Board of Health only when you 
have an epidemic! I had as well ask the Senate to abolish the Army 
and the Navy because itis an admitted fact that we are at peace 
with all the world. We have no war; so we need no Army and no 
Navy! way not abolish them if that argument be legitimate or even 
respectable 

But as many Senators are anxious for the vote, I do not intend to 
detain the Senate longer than to say that I ask my friend from Ken- 
tucky, I ask my friends from Iowa and from Maine, conferees and rep- 
resentatives on the part of the Senate, if I shall be successful, as I 
have not any great amount of hope of being, in defeating the con- 
ference report, to go back. I tell them the board of health cannot 
exist upon the appropriation here made, and I ask them to vote it 
out of existence. 

The manly way, the frank way, the proper way to put it out of 
existence is to strike out your amendments and a in conference 
upon an amendment that shall abolish the b of health. That 
meets the question frankly and squarely, and as the Senate and the 
House ought to meet it. Do that, or give enough to enable the board 
to perform the functions which the law requires it to perform, and 
to perform them fully, efficiently, and well. All I ask is to do one 
ingot the other. 

I shall ask no other Senator to take that position, but so far as I 
am personally concerned, deeply impressed as I am with the impor- 
tance of maintaining this institution, if my single vote could control 
it, I would sit here and vote against agreeing to the conference re- 
po until you called the Senate to order in the second session of the 

orty-seventh 5 I would sit here until the 4th of March 
required you, Mr. ident, to pronounce the Senate adjourned sine 
die before I would 8 8 to the report that now is before us for our 
consideration. Such is my appreciation of the importance of this 
question, but I ask no gentleman to coincide with the opinions I 
entertain. 

I N. er feelingly because I have suffered deeply from the evil that 
this board has the power to avert. No other power exists under the 
authority of this Government that can avert it and can give the 
security that the people of the great valley of the Mississippi have 
aright to expect and demand at the hands of their representatives 
in the Senate and in the House. 

Mr. PLUMB. This rg sitting has extended already half an hour 
into Sunday. It is not the short session by any means, but a session 
already extended over eight months. I do not think there is any 


necessity that the Senate should continue this session into the Sab- 
bath at all. I do not think it tends to the wisdom of legislation; I 
do not think itis respectable. I do not think itis in any way proper 
at the end of a session of this kind that we should get into so re- 
markable a hurry that we cannotadjourn for Sunday. Ithink ever, 
consideration of decency and propriety requires the Senate to ad- 
journ. I therefore move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator will withdraw that in order 
that we may take the vote on this report. 

Mr. PLUMB. I am not advised that there is anysingle thing con- 
nected with the running of this Government that uires the pas- 
sage of this bill before Monday. If some belated individual getting 
a salary of $1,200 should have a day’s vacation, it would not hurt him 
or hurt the Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was not a to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I want to say that I have a reason why I think this 
conference tepori ought not to be to. Amendment numbered 
171 provides for the discharge of a sacred obligation of the Govern- 
ment, not ved one obligation, but of a number, an obligation which 
is due to the Cherokee tribe of Indians, and an obligation which is due 
to a number of Indian tribes located on the Cherokee lands in the 
Indian Territory. 

We have had something to say about the Poncas heretofore during 
the last two or three years, a tribe of Indians that were taken by 
force from their homes in Nebraska and located in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. They have been placed on land down there without one 
single iota of title. They are in danger to-day, as they have been 
for months and for years, of having their homes taken away from 
them by settlers. That danger is increased from day to day. It is 
a matter not only concerning them and our obligations to protect 
them in honor, but it is a matter which concerns the security and 
peace of that frontier. And yet the Senate committee have given 
away without any cause whatever, it seems to me, that amendment. 
I do not think it is proper that a report which does not inelude that 
amendment and affirmative action upon it should be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Hoar in the chair.) The ques- 
tion is on the adoption of the conference report. 

The report was concurred in. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had ce a bill (H. R. No. 
6683) to authorize the construction of bridges over Ogeechee, Oconee, 
Ocmulgee, Flint, and Chattahoochee Rivers inthe State of Georgia ; 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to have the Senate take up the reso- 
lution for the payment of a thousand dollars to a contestant. L“ No; 


no.”] 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at twelve o’clock and thirty-two 
minutes a. m., Sunday, August 6) the Senate adjourned. 


The Senator from Kansas moves 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, August 5, 1882. 


The House met at eleven o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. F. D. POWER. . 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KASSON. I ask that by unanimous consent the House go to 
the Speaker’s table to dispose of the few House bills which are there 
with Bonate amendments. I understand there are only five or six 
such bills. 

The SPEAKER. That can only be done by unanimous consent. 
The Chair will submit the proposition. Is there objection to going 
to the Speaker’s table for the purpose of considering House bills 
thereon with Senate amendments? 

Mr. MARTIN. I object. 

Mr. COX, of New York. How many bills are there on the Speak- 
er's table with Senate amendments? I understand there are only a 
few. 

Mr. BROWNE. There are three pension bills there of the House 
with merely verbal amendments. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Who objects? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Delaware objects. 

DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH PERSIA. 


Mr. KASSON. Then I ask consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. No. 6743) to establish diplomatic relations with 
Persia, which was unanimously passed by the House, and which was 
next day unanimously passed by the Senate with a single amend- 
ment, making the necessary appropriation, it being too late to put 
it into any appropriation bill. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Let the amendment be read, the right to object 
being reserved. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

5 of the bill 1 z z 1 85 — 

An e sum necessary therefor ereby a riated out of any mone 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 3 H z 

Mr. KASSON. I moveto concur in that amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. KASSON moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


FRANK SOULE. 


Mr. ROSECRANS. Iask the courtesy of the House to allow a Sen- 
ate bill now on the Speaker's table to be taken therefrom and put 
upon its passage. It is the bill (S. No. 551) releasing Frank Soule, 
late collector of internal revenue for the first district of California, 
and his sureties, from liability to the Government of the United 
States. The bill relieves from liability Frank Soule and others who 
were the victims of a robbery. It has been reported favorably in 
four Con 8. Mr. Soule has now been relieved by death, and I 
desire to have the bill taken up and verbally amended so that it may 
relieve his heirs and put upon its . 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk wil the bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. The right to object being reserved. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania. I object. 


ROBERT HALL. 


Mr. HATCH, by unanimons consent, introduced a bill (H. R. No. 
6891) granting a pension to Robert Hall; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

SOLDIERS’ REUNION IN ILLINOIS. 


Mr. HENDERSON. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table, for the pu of moving concurrence in the Senate 
amendments, the joint resolution (H. R. No. req kip 3 the use of 
articles, tents, &c., at a soldiers’ reunion to be held by the Soldiers’ 
Reunion Association of the State of Illinois in the year 1882. 

The amendments of the Senate were read, as follows: 

In line 2 strike out “ or arsenal.“ 

In line 5 strike out ‘‘cannon.” 

In line 5 strike out “ muskets.” 

In line 6 strike ont ‘* cannon.” 

In line 6 strike ont ‘ muskets.” 

In line 10 strike out ‘arsenal and.“ 

55 lines 13 and 14 strike out arms, ammunition, and camp equipage,” and in- 
sert “tents.” 

In line 16, after quota.“ insert of arms allowed by law.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint resolution granting the use of tents at a 
soldiers’ reunion to be held by the Soldiers’ Reunion Association of the State of 
Illinois in the year 1882." 


ee HOLMAN. Those amendments seem to strike out almost every- 
thing. 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 

Mr. HENDERSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate amendments were concurred in; and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MARY J. VEAZIE. 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent totake 
from the Speaker's table for consideration at this time Senate bill 
No. 566, for the relief of Mrs. Mary J. Veazie. Ihope gentlemen will 
reserve their objections until the ts which is a short one, is read. 
I will not make any remarks myself. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, d., That the sum of $4,400 be, and the same hereby is, appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropria to pay Mrs. 
Mary J. Veazie, of Natchez, Mississippi, for propert; en for the use of the 
United States troops stationed at Natchez, Missiasipp. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will have to ask for the regular order. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. I hope the gentleman will not 


o that. 
The SPEAKER. The demand for the re r order is equivalent 
to an objection; and the bill is not before the House. 


GARFIELD STATUE IN WASHINGTON, 


Mr. McCOOK, by unanimous consent, submitted the following 
concurrent resolution; which was read, considered, and adopted: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senate concurring,) That the use of the 
Rotunda and adjacent rooms be granted to the Garfield monument committee of the 
Society of the Army of the Cumberland from the 25th of November to the 3d of De- 
cember, 1882, to hold a bazaar and reception, the object being to raise a fund to aid 
—— erection of a statue at Washington to the memory of the late President Gar- 

eld. 

Mr. McCOOK moved to reconsider the vote by which the concur- 
rent resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. SyMpson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 


a 
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committee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate numbered 35 and 36 to the bill of 
the Honse of the following title: 

A bill (H. R. No. 6616) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has been informed that the objection 
is withdrawn which was made to proceeding by unanimous consent 
to business on the S er’s table for the purpose solely of consider- 
ing House bills and joint resolutions with Senate amendments. 

r. MARTIN. I do not object to taking bills from the Speaker's 
table, but what I object to is a special arrangement confining action 
to a certain class of bills. 

The SPEAKER. If the House shall proceed to the consideration 
of business on the Speaker’s table, House bills and joint resolutions 
with Senate amendments would be the first in order. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let each bill be taken up by itself, subject to 
objection. 

he SPEAKER. Ifthere be no objection, the Chair will submit 
each bill in the order in which it is on the Speaker’s table. 

There was no objection. 


INSPECTION OF FOREIGN PRIVATE STEAM-VESSELS. 


The first business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (H. R. No. 
4684) to amend section 4400 of title 52 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, concerning the regulation of steam-vessels, returned 
from the Senate with amendments. 

Saree SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments of the 
nate. 

The amendments of the Senate were read, as follows: 

In line 6, after ‘‘ sections,” insert ‘4417, 4418, 4421, 4422, 4423, 4424." 

In lines 9 and 10, strike ont 4486.“ 

In line 10, strike out “and " where it occurs the second time. 

In line 11, after “4489,” insert 4406, 4497, 4499, and 4500 ; so that the clause 


will read: 

And all foreign private steam-vessels carryin ngers from an; rtof the 
United States to re hoger lace or coun Shali subject to the 5 of 
sections 4417, 4418, 4421, 4422, 4423, 4424, 4470, 4471, 4472, 4473, 4479, 4482, 4488, 4489, 
4496, 4497, 4499, and 4500 of this title. and shall be liable to visitation and inspec- 
tion by the proper officer, in any of the ports of the United States, respecting any 
of the provisions of the sections aforesaid.” 

Also add to section 1 the following: 

‘Provided, Where the term ‘local inspectors’ is used in the cee pean te 
shall be construed to mean the ial inspectors hereinafter provi or.” 

Also add to the bill the following : 

* SEC. 3. Thespecial inspectors of foreign steam-vessels shall perform the duties 
of their office and make reports thereof to the Supervising Inspector-General of 
Steam-Vessels, under such regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of 


the Treasury. 
“Sec. 4. That each special inspector of foreign steam-vessels shall execute a proper 
bond, to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, in such form and upon such 
conditions as the Secretary may prescribe, for the faithful performance of the 


duties of his office. 
“Sec. 5. That the Secre of the Treasury shall procure for the several inspect- 


ors heretofore referred to — 5 instruments, stationery, printing, and other things 
necessary, including clerical help, where he shall deem the same necessary, for 
use of their respective offices, as may be required therefor. 

“ Sec. 6. That the sularies of the inspectors of foreign steam-vessels and 
clerks provided for, together with their traveling and other expenses when on 
official duty, and all instruments, books, blanks, stationery, furniture, and other 
8 to carry into effect the provisions of this act, shall be paid for by 
the retary of the Treasury out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropria! 

Thequestion was apon concurring in theamendmentsof the Senate. 

Mr. PAGE. I would like the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] 
to explain these amendments. 

Mr. COX, of New York. If i. e will look at page 25 of the 
RECORD of yesterday they will find there the debate in the Senate 
upon this measure, and also the letters of Judge Folger, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and of James A. Dumont, Supervising Inspector-Gen- 
eral, in favor of the passage of this bill. They will find the unan- 
swerable statements of the honorable and distinguished statesman 
from Minnesota, [Mr. MCMILLaN,] and his statements confirm our 
best judgments. 

The Senate has placed certain amendments on the bill which recite 
certain sections of the Revised Statutes. Those sections, which were 
enumerated in the bill, have relation to general provisions against 
fire, &c., on foreign steamers, and additional security against disas- 
ters on the same class of steamers when laden with cotton, hemp, or 
hay, Ke. All those sections have but one object, the protection of 
passengers and the imposing of penalties on those ships which go to 
sea without pro r provision in this t. This bill has had the 
sanction of the Senate, and substantially of this House, and all we 
now ask is that the Senate amendments may be concurred in. 

I will say that this bill proposes to inspect foreign vessels, just as 
our own vessels are inspected by foreign authorities. No more, sir, 
and no less, Vessels like the Bahama, on which twenty of our peo- 
ple went down in mid-ocean, and other like ship-coffins, are intended 
by this bill to be prevented from sailing from our ports unless they 
have had the same inspection as our own vessels. All that we ask is 
that foreign vessels, mostly old and rotten blockade-runners that go 
to the West Indies and elsewhere, shall have the same guard and 
inspection as our own vessels. No more, sir, and no less. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. The provisions of this bill have been 
carefally considered by the Committee on Commerce of this House, 
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and passed by the House. They have also been carefully considered 
by the Senate and amended, and I think improved. 

The bill only seeks to apply the inspe¢tion laws as to life-saving 
apparatus and means of safety to foreign vessels while in ports of 
the United States as they are now ce to our own vessels, I 
believe this is a good bill, and one which ought to pass. The amend- 
ments of the Senate are an improvement. 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 


DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON. 


Joint resolution (H. R. No. 254) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to transfer to “Tip” Best Post No. 75, Grand Army of the Republic 
of Montrose, Iowa, one piece of condemned cast-iron cannon an 
cannon-balls, or field-piece, for monumental purposes, was taken from 
the Speaker’s table; and there being no objection the following 
amendment was concurred in: 


In line 6 strike out “ or field piece.” 
Amend title by striking out the words or field piece.” 


COMPILATION OF LAND LAWS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House joint resolution (H. R. No. 
203) for the printing of additional copies of House Executive Docu- 
ment No. 47, and subsequent land laws. 

The amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 

Strike out all after bound.“ in line 7, to the end of the resolution and insert 
“under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 2,000 copies for the use of 
the Senate, 5,000 for the nse of the House of Representatives, and 1,500 for the use 
of the Secretary of the Interior.” 


Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from Illinois, 
[Mr. SPRINGER, ] who I believe has charge of matters of this kind, 
whether this increases the number to be printed! 

Mr. SPRINGER. This resolution is for panting an extra number 
of House Executive Document No. 47, whichis a compilation of all the 
land laws of Congress in relation to each State and Territory of the 
United States. It was compiled by the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Oflice in pursuance of an act of Con 4 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does this increase the number authorized to be 
printed by the original resolution! 

Mr. SPRINGER. The resolution provides for printing an increased 
number of this document in order to supply a demand which the De- 
partment has represented is continually coming in for this publica- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But is the increase only as to the number to be 
distributed by the Interior Department? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understand now that the gentleman is refer- 
ring to the amendment. That does not make any increase in the 
number as proposed in the original resolution. Its simple effect is 
this: the House bill provided for awarding 30 copies to each Dele- 
gate before the regular distribution began, as the Dele gates repre- 
sent a large territory especially interested in these books. The Sen- 
ate has struck out that provision, and insists upon an even distribu- 
tion. The amendment of the Senate does not increase the number 
proposed originally. I move that the Senate amendment be con- 
curred in with an amendment adding the following: 

Provided, That the bo ge for the use of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives shall be distributed by the Secretary of the Interior in the manner provided 
for the distribution of the reports of the tenth census ; and all copies not ordered 


to be distributed within two years after the passage of this act shall be sold ey 
the Secretary of the Interior at the cost of publication with 10 per cent. add 


thereto. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ithink that a work like this may well be left to dis- 
tribution in the ordinary way, by members of the Senate and House. 
It is not a work of permanent interest suitable for libraries, but onl 
of temporary interest. I trust, therefore, that the amendment wi 
not be insisted upon by my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This work comprises two volumes; and if the 
distribution be made in the manner already provided with reference 
to the report of the tenth census, members will simply indicate to 
the Secretary of the Interior how they wish the copies distributed, 
and they will be sent out as indicated. The volumes as to which 
members after two years have given no direction will belong to the 
Government, and be sold. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the latter provision 1s proper enough; 
but the distribution, it seems to me, should be under the control of 
members, like any other ordinary document. These volumes are not 
like documents running in a series from year to year, in reference to 
which it may be important that a complete set should be sent to a 
single address. The amendment, I think, will impose upon members 
an unnecessary inconvenience. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think the amendment will simplify the labor 
of members. After once making a trial of this new rule of distribu- 
tion, | believe members will find it more convenient than the present. 
It will save them a great deal of unnecessary labor. 

The question being taken on concurring in the amendment of the 
Senate with the amendment proposed by Mr. SPRINGER, it was con- 
curred in. 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was concurred in; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


further, That the adjutant-general of the State of Iowa, or other pro) 


LIEUTENANT FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. No. 4594) authorizing full pay to Lieutenant 
Frederick Schwatka, United States Army, while on leave to serve in 
command of the Franklin search expedition in the Arctic. 

The amendments of the Senate were read, as follows: 

In lines 7 and 8, page 1, strike out and commutation of quarters.“ 

In line 10, same page, strike out ‘‘ via and insert to.“ 

In lines 10 and 11, same page, strike out te North Hudson's Bay.“ 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I move concurrence in these amendments. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendments of the Senate were concurred in; and also moved that 
the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SOLDIERS’ REUNION, IOWA. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the joint resolution 
(H. R. No. 263) granting the use of cannon, tents, and muskets at 
soldiers’ reunions to be held in the State of Iowa in the year 1882, 
returned from the Senate with amendments, as follows: 

In line 4, after the word “ depot,” strike out or arsenal;” after the word 
such,“ in line 6, strike out“ cannon; in line 7, after the word “tents,” strike 
out ‘' muskets, and so forth;“ after the word said," in line 8, strike out “cannon,” 
and in the same line, after the word “ tents," strike out muskets, and so forth; 
in line 11, strike out arsenal;“ and in line 14, after the word! said.“ strike out 
“arms, ammunition, and camp equipage” and insert tents ;" and at the end of 
the resolution add of arms allowed by law ;” so as to make the joint resolution 


re 2 

“That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized to send from some 
convenient quartermaster's . . to be used at soldiers“ reunions to be held in the 
State of Iowa in the year 1852, such tents as can be conveniently spared; said 
tents to be returned after holding of said reunion in like good condition as when 
received: Provided, That all transportation of said articles to and from the place 
of the reunion to the depot shall be without expense to the Government: Provided 
r account- 
ing officer, shall receipt for said tents in the name of said State, and that auch of 
them as shall not be returned shall be charged to said State against its quota of 
F gran 

end the title so as to Joint resolution ting the use of tents at 
soldiers’ reunions to be held in the State of Iowa in the year 1882." j s 

Mr. CARPENTER. I move the House concur in the amendments 
of the Senate. 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 

Mr. CARPENTER moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendments of the Senate were concurred in; and also moved that 
the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CONDEMNED CANNON, LOGANSPORT, INDIANA. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (H. R. No. 
6265) donating cannon and cannon-balls to Post 14 of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, at Logansport, Indiana, returned from the Senate 
with the following amendment: 

Line 11, after the word condemned,“ insert “ cast-iron.” 

8 50 MOTTE. I move concurrence in the amendment of the 
enate. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. DE MOTTE moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment of the Senate was concurred in; and also moved that the motion 
to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


COMPANY B, FOURTEENTH INFANTRY, 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (H. R. No. 
6517) authorizing compensation to members of Company B, Four- 
teenth Infantry, for private property destroyed by fire on the Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga Railroad, returned from the Senate with the 
following amendments: 

At the end of section 1 add the following proviso: 

8 i ‘That the accounting officers of the Treasury shall charge the amount 


Provided, 
so paid to said officers and soldiers to the said railroad company, and retain the 
poe pl out of any money due or that may hereafter be due from the United States to 


railroad company. 

Strike out the following section: 

“Sxo, 2. That the Secre of War be, and he hereby is, authorized and directed 
to institute Proceedings, either in the courts or otherwise, as he may deem best, to 
recover for the United States the value of the property so destroyed from the per- 
son, company, or corporation found liable therefor.” 


_ Mr.McCOOK. Imove the amendments of the Senate be concurred 


in. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Those amendments are manifestly right and proper, 
and I hope they will be concurred in. 

The amendments were concurred in, 

Mr. McCOOK moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ments of the Senate were concurred in; and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

CONDEMNED CANNON FOR MONUMENTAL PURPOSES. 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (H. R. No. 
6593) donating condemned cast-iron cannon and cannon-balls for 
monumental purposes, returned from the Senate with the following 
amendments: 

« condemned" inline 2? insert “ast iron after“ condemned in ine 90, ineert 
* cest-iron after condemned.” errs iz 1 Wie 
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Mr. PRESCOTT. I move concurrence in the Senate amendments. 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 

Mr. PRESCOTT moved to reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
amendments were concurred in; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


NIOBRARA MILITARY RESERVATION, 


The next business on the Speaker’s table was the bill (H. R. No. 
2997) granting right of way to the Fremont, Elk Horn and Missouri 
Valley Railroad Company across the Niobrara military reservation, 
in the State of Nebraska, and to restore certain portions of said mil- 
itary reservation to the public domain, and for other purposes, re- 
turned from the Senate with the following amendments: 5 


In line 5. after the wo 
line 8, after the word “ Nebraska,” strike out said right of way to be one hun- 
dred feet in width“ and insert and such quanti’ t 


ri Valley Railroad Company, a corpo- 
ebraska, ae y gran — 
railro: across an 


“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to sell to said 
Fremont, Elk Horn and Missouri Valley Railroad Company forty acres of land, 
at a price not less than $2.50 per acre, for depot and other ‘oad purposes, to be 
selected by said company from the wood and timber reserve of said reservation, 
said land to be devoid of timber: Provided, That the selection of said land for 
depot p! shall first be approved by the Secretary of War.“ 

nd in lieu thereof insert: 

So. 2. That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, directed to restore to the 
cece of the Interior the custody, control, and dis; tion of the following 
described parcels and tracts of land embraced within the limits of the Fort Nio- 
brara mili reservation, in the State of Nebraska, as declared in executive or- 
der of December 10, 1879, and enlarged by executive order of June 6, 1881, to wit: 
all of sections num 29, 30, 31, and 32, and the west half of section numbered 
33, all in township numbered 34 north, of range numbered 27 west, and all that part 
of section numbered 8, in township numbe 33 north, range numbered 27 west, 
within the said limits of said reservation.” 

Insert, as an additional section, the following: 

“ SEC. 3. That the Secre! of the Interior Shall dispose of said tracts and par- 
cels of land under the the public-land laws in the same manner as if said tracts and 
parcels had never been embraced within the limits of said military reservation ; 
and such persons as have settled or made improvements thereon prior to Decem- 
ber 10, 1881, shall have priority of claim thereto under the public- laws: Pro- 
vided, That they file their respective claims g to law at the proper land 
office within three months after the said lands become subject to disposition 


under the public-land laws.” 
ting right of way to the Fremont, 


Amend the title so as to read: A bill 
Elk Horn and Missouri Valley Railroad Company across the Niobrara mili 


reservation, in the State of Nebraska, and to restore certain portions of said - 
tary reservation to the public domain, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I move that the amendments of the Sen- 
ate be non-concurred in. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I reserve the right to object until the original bill 
has been reported, so we may see the effect of the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois to non-concur in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. REAGAN. Unless there is some serious objection to be urged 
against these amendments I aopo they will be concurred in. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I will state the objection to these amend- 
ments. The original bill provides for granting a right of way to a 
railroad company through a portion of this reservation. This is 
very necessary, and the people so regard it. The House passed a 
bill giving authority for that purpose. The Senate have returned 
the bill to the House with an amendment incorporating a provision 
for opening up this reservation to settlement, and providing also that 
certain parties shall have a special right or priority to the entries. 

ent AGAN. That is, the persons who have made improvements 
there. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. The Military Committee, who had charge 
of a bill similar to the — features of these amendments of the 
Senate, have received from the settlers in that community a united 
porone against such a measure, and they feel that they should not 

e subjected to the trouble they malapa to prove their claims 
against them. These amendments would enable parties to come in 
and present claims in competition with the actual settlers who have 
goan upon the lands and made improvements upon them. Some of 
these pares have gone up the line of the proposed railroad and 
staked off the land for two miles where they propose to make a 
village, and in this way succeeded in securing a sort of land specu- 
lation. The soil is sandy and not desirable for agricultural purposes. 
The men who have staked off the pro are not residents there, 
but come from Fremont, Nebraska. ey do not live in that section 
at all, and it is an injustice to the residents of the place who have 
made improvements in the vicinity to allow these parties to come in 
and take possession of the lands to which the right of entry should 
first be accorded to these actual setilers. 

Mr. REAGAN. If they are not upon some actual settlement I do 
not see how it can affect the right of the settlers, who are protected 


already under the law, and these amendments of the Senate, as I 
understand, are for the protection of actual settlers. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I do not object to the amendment of the 
Senate if you will relieve the bill of that priority feature which is 
given to these men who have simply gone and staked off these lands 
in 1881, and have no right whatever to them. 

Mr. VALENTINE. But there are men living there now. 

Mr. REAGAN, It has been the policy of the Government to give 
mona to pees who have made actual settlements. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. But I do not want priority given to the 
men who have simply gone there and taken possession of the reser- 
vation without any authority, and have made no settlement. 

Mr. REAGAN. There can be no priority given to them unless 
they are actual settlers under the law. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. And further, Mr. Speaker, I will say that 
there is not a single paper filed from that community with the Mili- 
tary Committee, which has had control of this matter, except a pro- 
test from the citizens there against these amendments. 

Mr. REAGAN. But will not non-concurrence in these amendments 
give the railroad company this priority over actual settlers ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. No, sir. 

Mr. REAGAN. I was so advised. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I do not so understand it. The onl 
object I have in view is that all parties may be upon a level. 
move to non-concur in all of these amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire a further conference? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Yes, sir; I ask the appointment of a fur- 
ther committee of conference on the disagreement of the House to 
these Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate amendments were non-concurred in; and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed Mr. Davis of Illinois, Mr. SPOONER, 
=e Mr. Upson as managers at said conference on the part of the 

ouse. 

SARAH J. CAMERON. 


The next House bill on the Speaker’s table with Senate amend- 
ment was the bill (H. R. No. 3414) granting a pension to Sarah J. 
Cameron. 

The Senate amendment was read, as follows : 

Strike out, in line 5, the word Henry“ and insert Harvey.“ 


The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
JOHN F. ELLIS. 


The next House bill on the Speaker’s table with Senate amend- 
menta was the bill (H. R. No. ) increasing the pension of John 

. Ellis. 

The Senate amendments are as follows : 


In line 3, strike out “fifty” and insert Six.“ 
In line 3, after month,“ insert from and r the passage of this act. 


Mr. BROWNE. I move to concurin the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BROWNE moved to reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
amendments were concurred in; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOSEPH F. WILSON. 


The next House bill on the 8 er’s table with Senate amend- 
ments was the bill (H. R. No. 6249) granting an increase of pension 
to Joseph F. Wilson. 

The Senate amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out, in line 7, “forty” and insert fifty.” 


Mr. BROWNE. I move to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed fo. 

Mr. BROWNE moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was concurred in; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


RELIEF FROM CHARGES OF DESERTION. 


The next House bill on the Speaker’s table with Senate amend- 
ments was the bill (H. R. No. 5224) to relieve certain soldiers of the 
late war from the charge of desertion. 

The Senate amendments are as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out Ist” and insert 22d.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “ who were” and insert was.” 

Page 1, line 11, strike ont “their” and insert his.“ 

Page 2, line 2, after leave,“ insert did not intend to desert.“ 

Page 2, line 2, after such,“ insert charge of.” 

Page 2, line 22, after two“ insert xelief under.“ 

Page 3, line 2, strike out three and insert twelve.“ 
aly” 3, line 2, strike out received a local bounty and and insert ‘‘intention- 


Mr. RANDALL. I do not see the chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee present, but he and I had a conference on yesterday and I 
understood it to be his intention, as a result of his conference with 
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certain members of the House, to move to concur in these Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. PAGE. The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. BUTTERWORTH, ] who 
left the Hall some time since, having to serve on a conference com- 
mittee, and who knows something about this bill, is very anxions 
these amendments should not be concurred in and desires they should 
go to a committee of conference. 

Mr. RANDALL. I but repeat the result of a conversation I had 
with the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, and also 
with Senator PLUMB, who came over to the House. It will be re- 
membered I called this bill up and had it put upon its The 
only real difference is the change from three months to twelve months 
as the period of service of the soldier. It was thought if the bill was 
sent back to the Senate we might not secure its passage at this ses- 
sion. But if we could secure it with the amendment making the 
period twelve months, and it was found in other respects to work 
well, then we might next year reduce the twelve months to six 
months or three months. 

Mr. CALKINS. What is the amendment? 

Mr. RANDALL. It is to change three months to twelve months 
as the period of the soldier’s service. 

Mr. PAGE. I think the bill had better be passed over for the 
present, as the chairman of the Military Committee is not here and 
others who know something about it are not here. 

Mr. RANDALL. I know something abont it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendments in their 
connection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask for the reading of the bill, that it may be 
seen how the amendments come in. 

The bill was read, as follows, (the Senate proposed to amend the 
bill by striking out the words within brackets and inserting the 
words in italics:) 

Be it enacted, de., That the charge of desertion now standing on the rolls and 
records in the office of the Adjutant-General of the United States against as 
soldier who served in the late war in the volunteer service shall be removed in 
cases where it shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of War, 
from such rolls and records, or from other satisfactory testimony, that any such 
soldier served faithfully until the expiration of his term of enlistment, or until 
the [first] twenty-second day of May, A. D. 1865, or [who were] was prevented 
from completing [their] Ais term of service by reason of wounds received or dis- 


ease contracted in the line of duty, but who, by reason of absence from his com- 
mand at the time th red out, failed to be mustered out and to 


e same was muste 
receive an honorable — a 

Sec. 2. That the charge of desertion standing on the rolls and records in the 
office of the Adjutant-General of the United States against any soldier who served 
in the late war in the volunteer service shall also be removed in all cases where it 
shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of War from such rolls 
and records, or from other satisfactory testimony, that such soldier charged with 
desertion or with absence without leave did not intend to desert, and after such 
charge of desertion or absence without leave voluntarily returned to his command 
and served in the line of his duty until he was mustered out of the service and 
received a certificate of honorable discharge. 

Src. 3. That in all cases where the charge of desertion shall be removed under 
the provisions of this act from the record of any soldier who has not received a cer- 
tificate of discharge. it shall be the duty of the Adjutant-General of the United 
States to issue to such soldier, or, in case of his death, to his heirs or legal repre- 
sentatives, a certificate of * 

Sec. 4. That when the charge of desertion shall be removed under the provisions 
of this act from the record of any soldier, such soldier, or, in case of his death, the 
heirs or ee of such soldier, shall receive all pay and bounty which 
may have withheld on account of such charge of desertion or absence with - 
out leave: Provided, however, That this act shall not be so construed as to For to 
any such soldier as may be entitled to relief under the visions of this act, or, in 
case of his death, to the heirs or legal representatives of any such soldier, the right 
to receive pay and bounty for any period of time during which such soldier was 
absent from his command without leave of absence: 4 ided further, Thatno 
soldier, nor the heirs or legal representatives of any soldier, who served in the 
Army a period of less than [three] twelve months, or who [received a local bounty 
and) intentionally deserted, shall be entitled to the benefit of the provisions of 


act. 
Sec. 5. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. ' 


Mr. PAGE. Lask thatthe bill be passed over for the present. 

Mr. CALKINS. The bill is of too much importance to be passed 
over when reached at this period of the session. It is known to this 
House as well as to the country that there was a large class of sol- 
diers at the close of the war, that is when the war practically closed, 
who left their regiments and returned home. They had no more 
idea of deserting their regiments than those who remained. They 
took a practical, common-sense view of affairs, and knowing that 
the war was practically over they returned to their homes, and 
many of them did not again join their commands until after they 
were mustered out. Those men who were thus absent without leave 
when their commands were mustered out have standing against 
them the charge of desertion. 

Ever since that time, ever since the war closed, to the present time, 
this class of soldiers, many of them as worthy and brave men as were 
in the Army, have been knocking at the doors of Congress askin 
for relief. This is the first bill we have ever been able to get throug 
both Houses, all bills heretofore having dropped between the two 
Houses. Now I say we ought not to hazard the defeat of this bill, 
though it does not meet our views in all respects. Iam afraid if the 
bill is passed over we will never reach it again. I therefore move 
to concur in the Senate amendments. If it is found that the bill is 
not right, we can amend it at the next session. 

Mr. CURTIN. The bill is perfectly right. 

Mr. PAGE. It may be right, but, as 
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this House who is now absent on a conference committee has requested 
that it should not be taken up inhis absence. I should like to have 
it laid aside until that gentleman is present. 

Mr. BROWNE. The objection tothe amendment of the Senate, as 
I understand it, is that it denies the benefits of the act to all soldiers 
who served less than one year. 

Mr. CALKINS. That is the objectionable feature. 

Mr. BROWNE. Now, while I would rather the bill should pass 
in the form in which it now is than that it should fail, I can see no 
reason why asoldier shonld be discriminated against who has served 
a less term than one year. For instance, there were many of these 
soldiers who left their commands who went into the Army near the 
close of the war and served until the end of the war when it was 
practically impossible for them to have served a year. 

Mr. TOWNS D, of Illinois. Allow me to ask my friend from 
Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] if it is not better to pass this bill and not 
risk losin 

Mr. C. INS. All of us á to the statement of the gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. BROWNE, j but the question that confronts us 
now is whether we had not better pass this bill rather than risk the 
chance that no bill pass. 

Mr. RYAN. There is no danger that this bill will fail if we non- 
concur in the Senate amendments. If it shall go over until the next 
session, it will not be more than four or five months before it will 
become a law, and the objection of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Browns] is a very important one. 

Mr. BROWNE. I submit to the House whether it is not better 
that this bill should go over until the next session, rather than to 
make this arbitrary discrimination against soldiers who served less 
than twelve months. 

Mr. RYAN. I think so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS] 
moves to concur in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. PAGE, (to Mr. CALKINS.) You had better withdraw that mo- 


tion. 

Mr. CALKINS. I do not want to jeopardize the bill. I believe I 
can see that it would be better to pass this bill than to take any risk. 
I believe the majority of soldiers who desire this relief are those who 
will come within the purview of this act; a few of course will be 
excluded from it. But we can at any time pass an amendatory act 


relieving these very soldiers just as easily as we can let this bill fail. 
Let us pass this bill, although it is not all that we desire. 
Mr. RYAN. The class of soldiers discriminated against by the Sen- 


ate amendment will not be provided for by this bill. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I agree with the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr BROWNE] that there is no reason why those who served 
for less than one year should not enjoy the benefits of this bill as well 
as those who served for a longer period. 

But I also concur in the views of the other gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CALKINS] that it is better to take the bill as it now is, and 
accept the relief that is offered, than to risk the failure of the bill 
entirely during thissession. Wecan hereafter by an amendatory act 
extend relief to those who served for less than one year. I fear if 
this bill goes over until next session it may fail altogether, because 
that will be a short session and there will be a great press of work 
upon the two Houses of Congress. 

I think it is for the best interests of those soldiers who are in this 
unfortunate position for us to accept the relief whichis now within 
our grasp and to concur in the Senate amendments, I will hereafter 
to the utmost of my ability aid in extending the provisions of this 
bill to those who served one year. But let usconcur in these amend- 
ments and give relief at once to those who will be relieved by the 
passage of this bill. 

I know a number ofsoldiers who have for years been ap ing in 
vain for relief from the charge of desertion which stands agai st 
them on the records of the War Department. They are in want of 
the arrears of pay which is due them. I think it is but an act of 
justice to afford relief to those men and not keep them dancing at- 
tendance until we can grant relief to others. Those who areembraced 
in the bill are mainly those who while sick at home when the war 
ended did not report to their regiments, and others who, when 
the war closed, were so anxious to return to their homes and fam- 
ilies they did not wait upon the formalities of a regular discharge or 
muster out. It is not intended to aid a wilful deserter from his mil- 


A. BUTT 

B ERWORTH. If it be true, as my friend from Illinois 
[Mr. TOWNSHEND] asserts, that this is the best we can do, then I 
am in favor of taking it. It will afford relief to a large class of 
soldiers, but it does not go quite far enough. 

I cannot understand why the Government, that has shown itself 
so magnanimous in other respects, should now hesitate to correct 
the record of a soldier who fought ten, eleven, or within a day or 
two of twelve months faithfully and to the close of the war, and un- 
til there was not an armed enemy of the country anywhere within 
our broad domain, because forsooth he stopped this side of the camp 
where his company was mustered out, in order to see his mother, 
his wife, his daughter, or his sweetheart if you please, and is now 
proscribed and branded as a deserter, and his children outraged, 
when it is known that he never abandoned his flag for an hour. 


have stated, a member of | There is absolutely no apology for prescribing that a soldier shall 
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have served twelve months in order to be entitled to the relief which 
the Government should afford him. 
Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me to 


ask him a question? 

Mr. B ERWORTH. In a moment. It occurs to me that if we 
disagree to this amendment we can have a conference, and I doubt 
not that the Senate will recognize the justice of agreeing to at least 
some shorter term of service than twelve months. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Let me ask my friend if it would 
not be the better course for us to accept the Senate amendment to 
this bill which originally passed the House by unanimous consent 
and let it apply to those who served for one year? Why not pass 
this bill now in its present shape and introduce at once and pass by 
unanimous consent another bill to extend relief to those who served 
less than one year? : 

Mr. RYAN. We would never get the other bill through. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I will say to my friend the trouble is that 
we would not be able to get the second bill through. I can see no 
difficulty in having a conference. If we are unable toagree, we can 
then concur in the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. PAGE. A conference committee could settle the whole busi- 
ness in three hours. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Undoubtelly. The measure as the House 
passed it is so manifestly just that Ido not think the Senate will 
adhere to its amendment. My friend from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS] 
is apprehensive that this bill may fail; but there is no possibility 
that it can fail. 

Mr. CALKINS. I know that the Senate has some objection to 
the class which the amendment excepts from the provisions of the 
bill. The very fact that the amendment has been adopted by the 
Senate must suggest that there is some objection of that kind. It 
is not necessary to go into the merits of that amendment, The only 
question is whether we shall take the bill as now amended and 
trust to the future to remedy its defects, or whether we shall let the 
entire bill fail. 

Mr. RYAN. There is no such alternative. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Certainly there is no such alternative 
presented. This bill passed the House by a unanimous vote, there 
was not one dissenting voice here. This House is near the people, 
is immediately responsible to them, and we are advised of the wants 
ne the men who have suffered from the dereliction of Congress in 
this respect. 

Mr. CALKINS. My friend does not understand me. 
agree with the gentleman—— 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. But I say that the alternative which the 
gentleman suggests is not present We need not adjourn without 
accepting this amendment of the Senate if we can do no better. 
The soldiers of this country who stood by the flag, who never aban- 
doned it for one hour, ask that this measure become a law in the 
form as passed by the House. And it is common, even-handed jus- 


tice. 

Mr. CALKINS. I insist on my motion to concur. 

Mr. PAGE. Is it in order to move that the amendment of the Sen- 
ate be non-concurred in and a conference with the Senate asked? 

The SPEAKER. The first question is on the motion to concur; if 
that motion should be voted down, it amounts to non-concurrence, 

Mr. SPRINGER. If we non-concur and ask a conference with the 
Senate, this whole business can be settled within two or three hours, 
and we can obtain all that we desire on this subject. The object of 
the original bill was to obviate the necessity of “poaa legislation 
in cases of this kind which were coming before Congress by peti- 
tions and bills, and crowding our Calendars. If we now pass this 
bill making the discrimination proposeđ by the Senate amendment, 
the individuals against whom the discrimination operates will all 
come here with their special cases and our files will be overwhelmed. 
Let us finish this business now in a satisfactory manner. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. CALKINS to con- 
cur, it was not agreed to; there being—ayes 29, noes not counted. 

So the amendment of the Senate was non-concurred in. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I move that the House ask a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was as tie to. 

The SPEAKER subsequently announced the appointment of Mr. 
CALKINS, Mr. BUTTERWORTH, and Mr. TOWNSHEND of Illinois, as 
conferees on the part of the House. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. No. 28) for the relief of John G. Abercrombie; 

A bill (H. R, No. 2299) relinquishing the title which still remains 
in the United States to the lots or 5 of ground which lie 
within the limits of the present city of Burlington, State of Iowa, to 
the said city of Burlington; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 3489) for the relief of certain laborers employed 
upon Government works. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. MUTCHLER, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence 
until Tuesday next. 


Of course I 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following request: 


Mr. Forney, at the request of Mr. Joseph Wheeler, asks that the deposition of 
I. W. Battles in the contested-election case of Howe vs. Wheeler, be withdrawn 
from the files and delivered to J h Wheeler; a correct copy of said deposition 
to be placed on file with the clerk of the committee. 


cid ip Sama If there be no objection this request will be 
n 
There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent—— ? 

Mr. ROBESON. Irise to present a privileged report; but I will 
ield to one gentleman on each side—first to the gentleman from 
Uinois, [Mr. — 


ADDITIONAL GROUNDS FOR COURT-HOUSE, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, 


Mr. SPRINGER. I desire unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. No. 6841) to authorize the purchase of 
additional grounds for the United States court-house an fice 
building at Springfield, Illinois. I ask that the bill be read and that 
I be allowed to make a statement before objections be asked for. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That th dpe past r o wat tee d he is h „au- 
thorized to hase the 8 adjoin: * che United States „ 
office building in the city of Springfield, in the State of Illinois, bounded on the 
north by Monroe street, on the east by Seventh street, on the west by Sixth street, 
and on the south by the uey in the middle of the block : Provided, That said ad- 
ditional ground can be purchased, and a and valid title secured to the United 
States, for not exceeding $26,000. And there is hereby appropriated for this pur- 
evap! out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 

000, or somuch thereof as may be necessary. The Secretary is authorized to 
cause the buildings now on said ground to be removed, and the lot inclosed and 
improved ; and for this A ek aerei he may use the proceeds derived from the sale of 
the buildings, and in addition the sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, which sum is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. RANDALL. I reserve the right to object, in order that the 
gentleman from Illinois may make his statement. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have in my hand a photograph 
of the locality referred to in this bill, showing the dangerous prox- 
imity of private property to the building of the United States. I 
will state also that there is in the ion of the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. De Motre,] a member of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, a report of a sub-committee of that com- 
mittee in favor of the purchase of the property as proposed in this 
bill, The recommendation of this pure is signed by Hon. Sam- 
uel H. Treat, judge of the southern district, together with every 
officer of the United States court in Springfield, as well as the gov- 
ernor of the State of Illinois, These officers all concur in the repre- 
sentation that the Government property is at present in imminent 
peril on account of the dangerous proximity of private property. 

Mr. BROWNE. How much will it cost to purchase this property? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Twenty-six thousand dollars, which I can state 
from my own knowledge is a reasonable price. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I will inquire of the gentleman 
whether this is the same matter which was discussed on one of the 
appropriation bills a few weeks ago. 

SPRINGER. It is. It was ruled out on a point of order. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Then I object. 


LOSS OF EXPLORING STEAMER JEANNETTE. 
Mr. ROBESON, I nowyield to the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 


OMAS. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent to have taken from the 
House Calendar for present consideration the joint resolution (H. R. 
No, 278) instructing the Secretary of the Navy to convene a court 
of inquiry to investigate as to the circumstances of the loss of the 
oS a steamer Jeannette. 

he Clerk proceeded to read the joint resolution. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I demand the regular order of business. 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope the gentleman will not object to this joint 
resolution. It is a matter which costs nothing. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey has a conference 
report of or pare importance to submit. 

THOMAS. But the gentleman from New Jersey yielded to 
e 


me. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is an investigation into the loss of the steamer 
Jeannette, the circumstances of which are all known. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman from 
Indiana withdraws his objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Let the joint resolution be read. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows : 

Resolved, d., That the Secretary of the Navy be requested to convene as soon 
as practicable a court of inquiry to investigate the circumstances of the loss in the 
Arctic Seas of the exploring steamer Jeannette, and of the death of Lieutenant- 
Commander De Long and others of her officers and men, including an inquiry into 
the condition of the vessel on her departure, her management up to the time of her 
destruction, the provisions made and plans adopted for the several boats“ crews 
upon their leaving the wreck, the efforts made by the varions officers to insure the 
safety of the parties under their immediate charge, and for the relief of the other 
parties, and into the general conduct and merits of each and all the officers and 
ma of the ill-fated expedition, and to submit the finding of such court of inquiry 

'ongress. 


Mr. HOLMAN. In reference to that joint resolution I wish to say 
this: I do not think it is the policy of this Government to interfere 
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with enterprises entered into by citizens of the country, but inas- 
much as this involves the conduct of officers of the United States 
Navy there may be some excuse for this investigation. I withdraw 
my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no further objection, and the 
joint resolution is before the House. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; ea being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and pa . 

Mr. THOMAS moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint res- 
olution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ROBESON. I rise to submit a conference report on the naval 
appropriation bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disa ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 35 and 36 to the bill (H. R. No. 6616) makin, 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, an 
for other parposea; having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 36, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 35, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the matter pro- 
posed to be stricken out by said amendment, amended as follows: Insert after the 
word on,“ in line 2, page 13 of the bill, the words during the current fiscal year,” 
and strike out, in line 8, page 13 of the bill, the words stores and" and insert 
after the word property,” in line 8, 13 of the bill, the words and stores ;" 


and the Senate agree to the same. 
EUGENE HALE, 


GEO. M. ROBESON, 

J. H. KETCHAM, 

JNO. P. C. ATKINS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The statement accompanying the report, under the rule, is as follows: 


The managers on the of the House of the conference on the naval appro- 
priation bill submit the following statement in explanation of the accompanying 


report: 

Tue effect of the action recommended on amendments 35 and 36 will be, if ac- 
cepted by the two Houses, as follows: 

mm amendment 35: Inserts the cr et 

Provided, That if the Secretary of the Navy shall find that work at all the navy- 
yards now maintained cannot be carried on during the current fiscal year with ad- 
vantage to the service and economy to the Government for the amounts in this act 
appropriated for the maintenance of and civil establishment at the navy- yards, he 
shat not make any deficiency for these P Ani tance) but he shall suspend work at 
those yards where he finds it can best be dispensed with, and shall close such yards 
and transfer all perishable property and stores therefrom to other yards for use 
therein, and report the facts and the reasons governing his action to the next session 
of Congress; and at the yards so closed only such officers and employés shall be 
retained as are necessary to preserve and take care of the property of the Govern- 
ment, and all other persons shall be transferred or disch : Provided further, 
That the navy-yard at Washington, District of Columbia, may, at the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Navy, be maintained as a manufacturing yard for the Bureaus 
of Equipment and Recruiting and ce, and that work may be continued in 
the rope wale inthe Boston navy-yard: And provided further, That nothing herein 
shall be held to interfere with the permanent improvement of any navy-yard as 
now authorized by law, or the expenditure for such purpose of any money appro- 
priated by Congress therefor.” 

On amendment 36: Inserts the earnest 

That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
ascertain on what terms can be had such additional lands and water front con- 
tiguous to the Norfolk navy-yard as are deemed necessary for the construction of 
a wet-dock and such other works as are demanded for the sufficient capacity and 
efficiency of that yard; and that he report the result of such negotiations to the 


next session of Congress.” 8 = 
J. H. KETCHAM, | 8 


JNO. D. C. AT 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ROBESON. Iwill say in explanation that the provision of the 
bill insisted upon by the House is agreed to by the Senate, with the 
insertion of the words “for the present fiscal year” and the words 
“ stores and,” so as to include stores as well as perishable property. 

I move the adoption of the report. 

The conference report was adopted. 

Mr. ROBESON moved to reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was adopted; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SARAH ROBB. 


Mr. CANNON. I rise, Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of calling up 
some unfinished pension business. The bill (H. R. No. 6226) was 
passed by the Committee of the Whole House some time ago, but 
failed to pass in the House for want of a quorum, I now call it up 
and ask thatit be put on its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, dc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Sarah Robb, 
widow of Hamilton Robb, late chaplain of the Forty-sixth Re ee Vol- 

e pension laws. 


unteer Infantry, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the bill is be- 


fore the House. 


The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; and 
being 8 it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. C ON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
ce and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MAJOR W. R. KING. 


Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask by unanimous consent to call up 
= poeni consideration the bill (S. No. 2092) for the relief of Major 

. R. King. 

The bill wan read, as follows: 

Beit de., That the accounting officers of the * 
n to the official credit of or W. R. Eng, disbursing ‘ane for 
the Tennessee River 8 the sum of $3,970.18, that being the unrecovered 
balance of $5,240.18 of public fands forcibly taken from A. G. Smith, receiver of 
materials on Muscle Shoals Canal, in the of Alabama, by William Ryan and 
two other armed robbers, on the lith day of March, 1881, and for which sam the 
said W. R. King is accountable. 

Mr. OATES. I ask by unanimous consent, pending objection, that 
I may be indulged in a brief explanation, and then I believe the 
House will be satisfied the bill ought to pass. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the gentleman 
from Alabama will proceed. 

Mr. OATES. Major King is the chief engineer in charge of the 
Tennessee River improvement, and as such chargeable with the 
disbursement of the fund appropriated for that sapere. Last year 
he sent A. G. Smith, a trusted agent and receiver of material for the 
work, with a check he had drawn on the sub-treasury at New York 
for something over $5,000 to be cashedin Florence, bama, for the 
paper of paying off the hands on the Blue Water portion of the 

uscle Shoals Canal, and while on his way with the money Smith 
was robbed. Major King got a detective and pursued the robbers 
with great vigilance, recovering from one of them some $1,200. 

He stands charged upon the books of the Department with some- 
thing over $3,900. The evidence is abundant and convincing to show 
that he used all manner of diligence to capture the robbers and to 
recover the money which had beenstolen. Noone could have averted 
the loss, for Smith had no opportunity of resisting. The evidence, 
as I have said, is convincing and overwhelming. The Committee on 
Claims examined the matter carefully, and on the strength of the 
evidence unanimously reported in favor of allowing the relief sought. 
The Senate have passed a bill for his relief from that charge, and I 
now ask the House to take up and pass the Senate bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the bill may be read, subject to objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read. It is as follows: 

Be it enacted, dc., That the accoun officers of the Treasury are hereby au- 
thorized to pass to the official credit of or W. R. King, disbursing officer for 
the Tennessee River improvement, the sum of $3,970.18, bein Ə unrecoy- 
ered balance of $5,240.18 of public funds forcibly taken from A. G. ith, receiver 
of materials on Muscle Shoals Canal, in the State of Alabama, by William Ryan 
and two other armed robbers, on the lith day of March, 1881, and for which sum 
the said W. K. King is accountable. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving still the right to object 
to this bill, I wish to ascertain from the gentleman m Alabama 
having charge of it whether or not efforts have been made to capture 
the robbers or whether any of them have been captured and pun- 
ished for this outrage. 

Mr. OATES. Ryan has been captured, tried, and is now serving 
a term in the 5 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I understand this has been ex- 
amined and reported unanimously by a committee of the House. 

Mr. OATES. Les, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is another question I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. The officer having ch of these funds be- 
ing a disbursing officer of the Government aright to demand 
security from the persons intrusted with the custody of the funds 
under his control. Was there any such surety ares in this instance ? 

Mr. OATES. The evidence shows abundantly that A. G. Smith, 
who had charge of the money, was sent by Major King to the bank 
in Florence to obtain the money on the warrant, having an arrange- 
ment with the bank to cash the drafts; and the proof shows con- 
clusively that Smith was one of the most reliable men, a man of most 
excellent character, such a person as was fit to be trusted upon such 
a mission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman from Alabama will be per- 
mitted to complete his statement. 

Mr. OATES. I was about to add that the evidence shows it was 
impossible for Smith to have resisted the robbers. They fell in with 
him, covered him with their pistols, compelled him to surrender the 
money after disarming him, and carrying him with them. All of 
the statements have n fully e eee by the evidence, and 
there are several circumstances so strongly corroborating the evi- 
dence that I may be permitted to say it would be sufficient were a 
man on trial for his life to warrant a jury in convicting him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


assed. 
P Mr. OATES moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


AMERICAN SHIP-BUILDING, ETC. 


Mr. DINGLEY. I ask unanimous consent to disc the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the 
further consideration of the joint resolution (H. R. No. 266) provid- 
ing for a joint select committee to inquire into the condition and 
wants of American ship-building and ship-owning interests, for 
immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read subject to objec- 

ion. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, £c., That a joint select committee of three Senators and six Represent- 
atives be appointed to inquire into the condition and wants of American ship- 
building ‘ane ship-owning 3 and to investigate the causes of the decline of 
the American foreign ca g e, and to suggest any remedies which may be 
applied by legislation. d committee shall have authority to sit during the re- 
cess, and shall submit their report at the opening of the second session of the 
Forty-seventh Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Before the right to object is waived, I hope the 
gentleman from Maine will explain to the House what good results 
we can hope for from this joint committee? Iremember that we had 
a very similar committee under the leadership of a distinguished 
gentleman from his State on this same subject a few years ago, and 
a large body of facts were gathered to; er; but they never fur- 
nished any data on which to predicate legislation. I hope the gen- 
tleman will be permitted to state what thi 1 Bee to the facts pro- 
posed to be developed, and the necessity for the passage of such a 
resolution. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, this joint resolution is reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Commerce, and seems to them to 
be the only feasible method of reaching certain information and 
formulating some plan for reviving the American merchant marine 
engaged in the foreign carrying e. The Committee on Commerce 
have been so engrossed with the other matters which have been 
pressing upon them that they of course have not had the opportu- 
nity to give a thorough e eee to the subject, as they would 
have ciherwise desired to do. There should be a joint investigation 
on the part of the committee for both branches of Congress, and at 
the present favorable opportunity, when a crisis has been reached 
with reference to our foreign carrying trade, a plan should be formu- 
lated to save that trade and restore the American flag to the ocean. 
This seems to be, to the gentlemen specially interested in the sub- 
ject, the most favorable method that can be presented, and I think 
there can be no objection to pursuing such a method for obtaining 
information to enable a plan to be devised and formulated to cover 
the entire subject. 

It should be borne in mind, Mr. Speaker, that within two years 
there have been great changes in the condition of American com- 
merce. New facts have been developed, a new situation is pre- 
sented, and taking this situation as we find it I am sure that this 
House and the American Congress will not longer delay to take steps 
which will tend to the important result of restoring our flag to the 
commerce of the ocean. 

I ask the adoption of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is an amendment reported by the commit- 
tee which I ask to have read. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

At the end of the resolntion add the following: 


“The actual 8 of such committee, including com tion of a clerk, 


roe be paid out of the contingent funds of the Senate and House of Representa- 
ves. 
Mr. DINGLEY. I yield to the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 


Cox. J 
Mr. COX, of New York. I think we pay some one hundred mill- 


ions every io to foreign nations for our freightage. 

Mr. ELLIS. One hundred and thirty millions. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Certainly more than one hundred mill- 
ions. Ithink it would be very wise, Mr. Speaker, to have a commit- 
tee to examine this matter. They can add perhaps to the experience 
of the commission at Long Branch, for I think we can never have 
our shipping interests revived unless we revise our tariff. But Iwill 
not debate thatnow. There are some twenty different subjects con- 
nected with shipping which my friend from Maine [Mr. DinGLey] 
perhaps could suggest to the House where we might by legislation 
revive our old-time shipping and ship-building interests. I ho 
the House will pass this resolution and give us a chance to obtain 
this information. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the gentleman from Maine will see the 
propriety of limiting the compensation to be paid to the clerk. The 
terms of the resolution are very indefinite. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I would suggest that the compensation should 
not exceed $1,500 a year. 


Mr. DINGLEY. I have no objection to a limitation being added 
to the joint resolution. I would suggest that the compensation of 
the clerk be $6 a day while actually employed. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That will do. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the joint resolution the following: 

The actual e. of such committee, including compensation of a clerk at 


the rate of $6 a day while actually employed, to be paid out of the contingent 
funds of the Senate and House of Representatives.” 


The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time ; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. DINGLEY moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


HEIRS OF THOMAS TOBY. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table for present consideration the bill (S. No. 543) for the 
relief of the heirs of Thomas Toby, deceased. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the Secre of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di- 


rected to pay, out of any money in the ury not otherwise a to the 
heirs of "thomas Toby, deceased, of the cit; of New Orleans, in the State of Louisi- 


ana, the sum of $45,000, in compliance with the joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Texas approved 30, 1881, making provision for the settlement 
of Thomas Toby's clans Provided, That the said heirs shall file with the Secre- 
pot of the Treasury a 3 Copy of the said joint resolution and a full 
and complete release unto the State of Texas and to the United States of and for 
all claims whatever of their ancestor against Texas and the United States. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I reserve the right to object until the gentleman 
from Texas explains the bill. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I shall state briefly the grounds upon which 
this claim rests. Mr. Toby, whose heirs prosecute this claim, was a 
citizen of New Orleans desing the Texan and Mexican revolutions. 
He supplied to the Republic of Texas supplies, munitions of war, and 
a large amount of money. At the close of the revolution Texas was 
indebted to him the sum which the heirs now claim. 

The ea pees of Texas was considerably, perhaps greatly, involved, 
and could not pay its debts at that time. After the annexation of 
Texas to the Government of the United States the creditors of Texas, 
at least this class of creditors, claimed that the Government of the 
United States ought to pay this particular class of claims, because 
the Republic of Texas had pledged the revenues of that republic for 
the payment of its revolutionary debt ; and therefore they claim that, 
inasmuch as the Government of the United States had annexed Texas 
and had incorporated its custom-houses into their own, they were 
under an obligation to pay these debts in full. 

The United States Government bought from Texas 66,000,000 acres 
of land and agreed to pay to that State the sum of $10,000,000 in stock 
bearing interest. They paid over to Texas $5,000,000 of this stock, 
and reserved $5,000,000 of stock in the Treasury of the United States 
in order to indemnify the United States against this class of claims. 
The matter rested in that way until 1855, when another iaw was 
passed by Congress. The stock had then accumulated, by reason of 
the interest, from $5,000,000 to $6,500,000. Congres in 1 appro- 

riated $7,750,000 to pay this class of claims, adding $1,250,000 to the 

„500,000 which the Government then had in the Treasury, on ac- 
count of claims for Indian depredations. And the United States Gov- 
ernment assumed the trusteeship over this $7,750,000 to pay this class 
of claims. They have now paid them all. 

Mr. UPSON. With the exception of this claim. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Yes; with the exception of this claim. There 
are $101,000 now in the Treasury of the United States belonging to 
this fund, which is justly the property and the fund of Texas; and 
a Fie is believed to be the last which can properly attach to 

e . 

The Legislature of the State of Texas has instructed its Repre- 
sentatives and Senators to advocate the payment of this claim, which 
is believed to be just. Texas never paid it because she put the 
money into the to do it in 1850. The lastclaim except this 
was paid in 1870, The money has la into the Treasury, and 
therefore it became necessary to pass this law. 

Mr. MANNING. The committee was unanimous. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The Judiciary Committee have examined the 
matter fully and fairly, and unanimously report that this money 
ought tobe paid. Itisa just claim and ought not longer to be with- 

eld. 


= Mr. UPSON. And it does not come out of money of the United 
tates. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly not. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iwill have to reserve the right to object, inasmuch 
as this sum is very considerable and the claim is very old, until there 
is a specific statement on this subject from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. I regret very much that this claim has not gone to some com- 
mittee of the House accustomed to examine claims of this class. 

It has been examined by the Committee on the 


Mr. REAGAN. 
Judiciary. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. It does not belong to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and it is almost incredible that a claim of this kind should have 
gone to that committee. I must insist upon a statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as a basis of action, for this matter is too old 
and too complicated for the House to understand it withont such a 
statement. I must reserve the right to object. 

Mr. REAGAN. During the Forty-fourth Congress, knowing that 
this balance was in the Treasury of the United States in trust for the 
benefit of the State of Texas, I went to the then cir pont of the 
Treasury, Mr. Bristow, to ascertain if it could not be paid to the State 
of Texas, that State engaging to indemnify the Government of the 
United States should any claim against the fund be presented. The 
Secretary of the Treasury said that the money yas there, but had been 
covered into the Treasury, and it would necessary to get the 
authority of Congress to enable him to pay it over to the State of 
Texas. A joint resolution was introduced into the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress to pay this trust fund over to the State of Texas, and it was 
unanimously reported favorably by the Committee on the Judiciary 
of that Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I must say that unless there is a statement from 
the Secretary of the Treasury recommending the payment of this 
money (for no committee of the House can understand it without 
such a statement) I shall be compelled to object. 

Mr. REAGAN. I want to state further that the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Forty-fifth aps pte reported unanimously in favor 
of this bill, and the committee of the Forty-sixth Congress reported 
in favor of it. I can state to the gentleman that the Treasury De- 

artment recognizes the facts precisely as they have been stated 
here, Had it been thought that any one would have raised a ques- 
tion of this kind there would have been no difficulty in obtaining a 
statement from the Treasury Department. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Such a statement was certainly before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, for they would not have recommended the 
payment of so old and complicated a claim without a recommenda- 
tion from the Treasury Department. All I ask is that such a state- 
ment shall be presented here. 

Mr. REAG What makes the claim seem old is the fact that 
various joint resolutions were passed extending the time for the pay- 
ment of these claims, and payments were made as late as 1870. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Ihave here a statement of the payments made. 

Mr. REAGAN. The Treasury Department recognizes the facts as 
they have been stated here. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I willreada statement of the payments which 
have been made. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Paid to the State of Texas? 

Mr. CULBERSON. No, sir; paid to the creditors. The State of 
‘Texas has never had a dollar of this fund in its hands; the Govern- 
ment of the United States boughs the land and kept the money to 
pay the creditors. The records of the Treasury 5 show 
the following disbursements and payments made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States out of said fund: 


During the fiscal year 1856 


During the fiscal year 1857. 1, 008, 583 94 
During the fiscal year 1858. 39, 317 47 
Daring the fiscal year 1860. 46, 642 13 
During the fiscal year 1861... 78, 884 16 
During the fiscal year 1865 3 85 
During the fiscal year 1867 196 45 
During the fiscal year 1870 10, 782 87 

e e 7, 648, 886 73 


Leaving a balance of $101,113.27, which has been carried to the 
surplus fund and covered into the Treasury. 

. HOLMAN. I reserve the right to object. 
is that a statement from the Treas 
showing the state of the account 
Texas. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Here it is. 

Mr. HOLMAN. [reserve the right to object. I wish a statement 
from the Secretary of the Treasury showing that there is this bal- 
ance in the Treasury and that this sum ought to be paid to this cred- 
itor. It is a subject that the Treasury Department knows all about, 
and of which we can know nothing except as we get information 
from the Treas Department. 

Mr. MILLS. There is nothing at all complicated about this mat- 
ter. The gentleman from Indiana is too old a statesman in this 
country to affect ignorance of this transaction. It ought to be kuown 
to him that in 1850 there was a serious controversy between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the State of Texas as to the State 
boundary. That controversy was settled by the celebrated compro- 
mise of 1850, in which the Government of the United States took 
from Texas a certain quantity of land, some sixty-odd millions of 
acres, and agreed to give that State $10,000,000 for the land. 

At the instance of the creditors of Texas $5,000,000 of that money 
was retained in the public Treasury at Washington, and the Govern- 
ment of the United Btates assumed the duty o paying the creditors 
of Texas out of that fund. The fund was afterwards increased to 
seven and a half millions of dollars, I believe. The creditors of Texas 
then presented their claims to the Treasury of the United States, and 
a certain amount of them were paid. 

At the next session of Congress, as all the creditors had not pre- 


All I am asking for 
Department shall be presented 
tween the United States and 


sented their claims, Congress in an appropriation bill continued the 
time for the further presentation of these claims. After the payment 
of all the creditors there was left of this fund $101,000 still in the 
Treasury belonging to the State of Texas. 

One of the creditors of the State of Texas who has a claim on this 
fund did not present his claim to the Government until the remainder 
of the fund was covered into the Treasury. The State of Texas now 
asks the Government of the United States to pay the amount of that 
claim. That is all there is about it; there is no complication what- 
ever, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir; I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania on the left, [Mr. HARMER. 

Mr. HARMER. I ask unanimous consent 

Mr, REAGAN. I hope the gentleman from Indiana will be per- 
mitted to withdraw his objection and offer an amendment e 
berg if this account is not as stated the Treasury Department shail 
not pay it. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chairindulged considerable discussion upon 
the 2 pert: of the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. CULBERSON. ] 

Mr. HOLMAN. If an amendment were accepted providing that 
the Secretary of the Treasury 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, HARMER] 
has been recognized. 

Mr. REAG. The gentleman from Indiana desires to offer an 
amendment which will obviate the objection to this measure. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has indulged discussion on the bill; 
and objection has been made, 

Mr. REAGAN. We are willing that the gentleman should offer an 
amendment which will remove all difficulty, if the Chair will enter- 


tain the Bay nl 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has no discretion. 

in JONES, of Texas. Our entire State is interested in this mat- 
T. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is on the floor. 
Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania. I call for the regular order. 


CORRECTION. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLER] 
desires, as the Chair understands, to make a correction. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I stated I had been in- 
formed that Mr. Harris, of Virginia, chairman of the Committee of 
Elections of the Forty-tifth Congress, had stated to a sub-committee 
of the Committee on Elections of this Congress that the committee 
of the Forty-tifth Congress had agreed to a report in favor of seat- 
ing Mr. Haralson, contestant from the fourth district of Alabama. 
I am now satisfied I was misinformed, and that the statement did Mr. 
Harris injustice, and that in fact he signed the report (which was 
never made to the House) in favor of the sitting member, Shelley. 
I make this statement in justice to Judge Harris and such members 
of the committee as signed the report in favor of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEIRCE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the following 
titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. No. 6743) to establish diplomatic relations with Persia; 

A bill 8. No. 96) for the relief of Joseph Conrad, of Missouri; 

A bill (S. No. 1440) relating to the registration of trade-marks; 

A bill (S. No. 2171 ſor the relief of Julia A. Nutt; aud 

A bill (S. No. 2171) to remove the political disabilities of Frank 
C. Armstrong, of Maryland. 


REPORTS OF CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is the proceeding under the 
Pound rule for one hour. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to make a privileged report from the 
Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will entertain it. 

Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee on Printing, reported back 
with an amendment the joint resolution (H. R. No. 279) to provide 
for preparing the reports of contested-election cases in the Forty- 
fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, dc , That there be 
for the use of the Senate and rede usual number of copies of the Ages of 
contested-election cases of the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Con; ether 
with a full index of the same, to be pre by the clerk of the Committee on 
Elections ; for the 7 tion and su tendence of which there shall be paid 
said clerk by the Clerk of the House of Representatives the sum of $1,000, and 
not more than $500 shall be paid before the work is completed. 


The amendment reported by the committee was read, as follows: 
In line 3, after the word printed,“ insert and bound.“ 


Mr. PEELLE. We were unable to hear the resolution read ; we 
desire to understand it. 

Mr. CALKINS. It simply authorizes the printing of a digest of the 
contested-election cases in the Forty-tifth and. Forty-sixth Congresses, 
to be prepared by the clerk of the Committee on Elections. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Itis the usual publication. 


1882. 
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The amendment reported by the Committee on Printing was agreed 
to. 
The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be he, owen fora 
third reading; was accordingly read the third time, an re 
Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ADVERTISEMENTS FOR GOVERNMENT SUPPLIES, ETC. 


Mr. SPRINGER. By direction of the Committee on Printing, I 
report back the bill (H. R. No. 6800) to amend section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes with recommendation that the bill pass. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That hereafter executive proclamations and treaties required 
by law to be published, and all advertisements, notices, or proposals for contracts 
and dr ‘or any Department of the Government, or yf bureau thereof, shall 
be published under such regulations as may be prescribed by the head of the De- 

rtment, in such newspapers as may be designated by the President of the United 
States; and all such advertisements for an partment of the Government, and 
for the District of Columbia, shall be published in such daily ne rs in the 
District of Columbia as may be — waar by the President of the ted States. 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled An 8 the aw. 
of and compensation for the public advertising in the District of Columbia,“ ap- 
proved January 21, 1881. And all advertisin, mired to be done in the District 
of Columbia by the courts of said District s blished in one daily news- 
paper, to be designated by the President of the United States; but in no case 
shall the compensation for any such service exceed the regularcommercial rate of 
the newspaper selected. But nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize 
the publication of advertisements or expenditures for the same in excess of exist- 
ing provisions of law, except as herein provided for the District of Columbia. 


Mr. PEELLE. I ask whether this is a privileged matter? 

The SPEAKER. It is a report from the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. PEELLE. But it is a bill to amend a section of the Revised 
Statutes, 

Mr. ANDERSON, 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentlman from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER] on the point of order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I submit that the gentleman making the point 
of oraes should first be heard; he must show wherein his point is 

ood. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair desired to hear from the other side. 

Mr. PEELLE. I make the point for two reasons—— 

Mr. SPRINGER. Doesthe gentleman makea point of order against 
the committee as not being privileged to report this matter, or upon 
the matter itself? 

Mr. PEELLE. I think that under the rule this is nota privileged 
report. In the next place I can see no reason why the President of 
the United States should be required to designate newspapers for the 
publication of advertisements. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will make anexplanation. This bill changes 
the existing law in this respect only: at present if any supplies are 
to be purchased by the Government or any public property to be sold, 
advertisements may be published in a remote part of the country, 
and contracts may be made or the property sold without proper pu 
licity. This bill proposes to require the President of the United 
States to designate three newspapers in the District of Columbia, in 
which all these advertisements must appear, so that those who desire 
to purchase Government property or to furnish Government supplies 
may know, in all cases, where to find the advertisements. ‘This is 


the only change ai err) in the existing law. 
X N. will ask the gentleman whether the privil 


I make the point that it is not a privileged 


Mr. ROBES 
of the Committee on Printing is not confined to propositions for 
pan ng 115 the two Houses, and whether this bill is a proposition of 
that kin 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have not stated anything in regard to that 
matter. I was instructed to make this report. 

Mr. ROBESON, I have no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. The report was made some time since and recom- 
mitted. The question now is whether the gentleman has a right to 
report it for consideration as a privileged matter. 

r. SPRINGER. The report was made heretofore and ordered to 
be printed and recommitted, and I desire now to report it for con- 
sideration. 

2775 SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is subject to the point of 
order. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House take a recess for two hours. 

The SPEAKER. There are some privileged reports which gentle- 
men desire to present. Does the gentleman from Indiana insist on 
his motion ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will not if there are privileged reports. 


CLERK OF COMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. MARTIN. I am directed by the Committee on Accounts to 
submit the following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to pay a sum to a month's 3 


on Accounts of the House for clerical wor! 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Hi 


the 
ouso: 
XIII 436 


recess; th 


present clerk of the Committee 
done during the P 


Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from Delaware 
whether this is a regular employé at this time, and this is service to 
be rendered in addition to his regular services? 

Mr. MARTIN. The Committee on Accounts of the House is not 

rmitted, as is the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 

=xpenses of the Senate, to sit 8 recess of Congress, and yet 
the pay-rolls of the House have to 1 by the chairman of 
that committee during the recess as well as during the session. The 
clerk of that committee has all these pay-rolls to transcribe, for it 
should be understood by the House that every bill audited and or- 
dered to be paid by the Committee on Accounts is entered on the 
books of that committee. It has been the uniform custom heretofore 
to allow this clerk one month’s pay in lieu of allowing the Commit- 
tee on Accounts to sit during the recess,so as to pay this clerk for the 
extra work which is imposed upon him. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. MARTIN moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a request of the House 
which, if the facts were different, Ishould perhaps deem a little bit 
absurd at this stage of the session. But the facts of the case are 
these: last February my colleague [Mr. LIN pbsEx] was attacked 
by a disease of the heart, rendering a tion from public business 
necessary for the preservation of his life. He lingered here for some 
time, and then, under the advice of his physician, went home, where 
he now is, About that time the Senate of the United States passed 
a bill for the erection of a post-office building in the city of 3 
which he was unable to attend to here. I think I can satisfy this 
House beyond all peradventure, every man of them, that the request 
should be granted, if I have consent to make it, and the Senate bill 
should be taken 9 

The facts, Mr. Speaker, are these: the city of Augusta, owing to 
the establishment there of permanent lithographic and newspaper 

ublishing works, is actually the fifth post-office in revenue in the 
United States in second-class matter. 

It follows New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and even this 
is an understatement of the fact, because these ublishing establish- 
ments receive postage-stamps in payment for their wares to such an 
extent that the actual business transacted by that office places it im- 
mediately after Chicago, the third ffice in the Union, 

The city of Augusta is a small my ore e ; of only eleven 
or twelve thousand inhabitants. It is the peices | of the State of 
Maine. Nevertheless, being a city of that size, the fice busi- 
ness has to be transacted in two separate offices, there not being a 
building large enough in which to transact it. The actual rents 
paid for inferior accommodations are $3,300. à 

It seems to me under these circumstances, this being a permanent 
increase of actual official earnings on second-class matter, bein 
within $5,000 of what it is in the city of Philadelphia, the act 
earnings being more than that, it makesout a case the like of which 
has not been presented to this House this session. 

I ask to take up the Senate bill which provides for an appropria- 
tion of $150,000 and to modify it so as to correspond with the report 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House by 
reducing the me La niga to $100,000. Lask unanimous consent to 
take up and pass bill as it is proposed to be amended, and I 
think under the circumstances it is a fair act of justice that the 

uest should be pranon 
. ATHERTON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. REED. 
tion. 

Mr. ATHERTON, I should like to ask whether there is any other 
building there except a post-office? 

Mr. REED. There is no other. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Is a Federal court held there? 

Mr. REED. Iwill state, in further answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, that there is an arsenal there. Beside, Augusta is within four 


I should be happy to answer the gentleman’s ques- 


miles of To where there is a soldiers’ home, and the Augusta spore 
office has to dle all the mailable matter of that institution. ere 
is also a pension-oflice there, which could be accommodated in the 


same building. : 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman from Maine will restate 
8 as I did not hear it. 

Mr. REED. I will 9 855 what I said. The request I make is in 
behalf of my colleague, Mr. LINDSEY, whose illness prevents him from 
personally making the request, and has for the last four or five 
months. It is that Augusta, which is the fifth revenue-paying post- 
office in the United States in second-class matter, having a revenue 
of $65,000 in actual cash, and transacting a business, as Ihave already 
explained, amounting to $108,000 a year, shall be tted to have 
a public building erected there for the use of the post-office, internal 
revenue, pension office, and other Government purposes, and for that 
that the bill of the Senate may be taken up and passed, sim- 
ply amending it by providing an appropriation of $100,000 for the 
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urpose instead of $150,000. I ask this because there is no possibil- 
ity of renting a building in that city wherein the business of the 
post-office can be properly transacted. It is now carried on in an 
unsatisfactory manner in two separate Meron some three hundred 
feet apart, at great inconvenience, and for which a rental of $3,300 
er annum is paid, while the accommodations are utterly insufficient. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I do not rise, Mr. Speaker, to object to this bill, 
and will not object provided the House will permit me to have action 
upon a bill which I sought to have taken up a few days since for the 
erection of a public building at Owensborough, in Kentucky. 

Mr. REED. I do not think the gentleman from Kentucky ought 
to make that request to me. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The objection to the request which I made 
came from gentlemen on that side of the House. 

Mr. REED. I certainly have not nt esd 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Then, will the gentleman permit the bill to which 
I have referred to be taken up for consideration? 

Mr. REED. I will say this to the gentleman, that I would not, 
for the sake of all the public buildings erected in Maine or elsewhere, 
mortgage my views in this manner upon any subject. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I hope the gentleman from Kentucky will with- 
draw his objection to this bill. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will withdraw if objection is withdrawn to 
the bill which I have asked consent to consider. 

Mr. ATHERTON. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. REED. Do I understand ¢he gentleman from Kentucky as 
. upon his objection? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I have not insisted upon the objection. Isim- 

ly called attention to the fact that I had made a request of a simi- 

ar character, to which gentlemen on the other side saw fit to object. 
I ye hoped they would withdraw that objection, and still hope they 
will do so. 

Mr. REED. I understand, then, there is no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman from Indi- 
ana to rise for the purpose of objecting. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir; I rose to make an inquiry. 

Mr. ATHERTON, [have objected. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I ask the gentleman from Maine again if objec- 
tion is withdrawn to his bill whethet objection will still be urged 
upon the one I have mentioned ? > 

Mr. REED. That I cannot say. I ask unanimous consent on the 
merits of the bill I present. If that is declined, I have nothing fur- 
ther to say. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the objection will be withdrawn, and 
that the gentleman from Michigan who objected to a measure which 
I sought to introduce some time ago will also withdraw his objec- 
tion. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Ihave withdrawn the objection. 

Mr. ATHERTON. I object. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Allow me to suggest to the gentleman from 
Ohio that there are peculiar circumstances in this case—— 

Mr. COX, of New York. Regular order. 

Mr. REED, Let me again repeat my request in behalf of my col- 
league. I do not ask this for myself. 

e SPEAKER. The Chair understands objection has been made 
from several quarters, and the regular order is demanded. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I demand the regular order. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate insist upon its amendments to the reso- 
lution of the House of July 25, 1882, to print 300,000 copies of the 
annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 1881, 
di to by the House of Representatives, and a to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. Further, that the Senate had appointed Messrs. 
ANTHONY, HARRISON, and VEST as managers of conference on 
the part of the Senate. 

e message further announced that the Senate receded from its 
amendment No, 47 to the bill (H. R. No. 6243) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1882, and for pridr years, and for those certified as 
due by the accounting officers of the in accordance with 
section 4 of the act of June 14, 1878, heretofore paid from permanent 
appropriations, and for other purposes, 

he message further announced that the Senate had passed a joint 
resolution (S. No. 106) providing for the payment of mileage to Sena- 
ators, in ya the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
uested. 

so, that the Senate agree to the concurrent resolution of the 

House of Representatives, nting the use of the Rotunda and ad- 
acent rooms in the Capitol to the Garfield monument committee, 
iety of the Army of the Cumberland, for use in connection with 
said society on certain days in November and December next. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 


that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the follow- 
ing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

bill (S. No. 97) to authorize the settlement of the accounts of 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Edward K. Winship, United States 


Navy ; 

A bin (8. No. 1255) to provide for the sale of a part of the reserva- 
tion of the Omaha tribe of Indians in the State of Nebraska; and 
for other popora ; and 


A bill ( 0. 126) to reimburse the Creek orphan fund. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House now take a recess for two 


ours, 

Mr. BROWNE. I hope that will not be done. There are very im- 
portant pension matters which should be considered, which will 
effect a great saving to the people of this coun 

Mr. URNER. I desire also to submit seve 
from the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I insist on the motion. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 17, noes 31. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. HOLMAN and Mr. BROWNE were G e tellers. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported -ayes 61, noes 


76. 

Mr. HOLMAN. For the present I withdraw the point as to a quo- 
rum. 
So (farther count not being called for) the motion fora recess was 


not agreed to. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. WARNER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the fol- 
lowing title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. No. 6243) making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the l year ending June 30, 1882, 
and for prior years, and for those certified as due by the accountin, 
officers of the ry in accordance with section 4 of the act o 
June 14, 1878, heretofore paid from permanent appropriations, and 


for other purposes. 
INVALID PENSIONS. 


Mr. BROWNE. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table for present consideration the bill (8. No. 2172) to amend 
section 4702, title 57, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
and for other 1 Aud if the House will indulge me just a 
minute or two I will try to have it understand exactly the amend- 
ments contemplated by this bill. 

The SPE. R. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, £c., That section 4702, title 57, of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States is hereby amended so as to read as follows : 

“Sec. 4702. If any person embraced within the provisions of sections 4692 and 
4693 has died since the 4th day of March, 1861, or hereafter dies, by reason of any 
wound, on or disease which under the conditions and limitations of such sec- 
tions would have entitled him to an invalid pension had he been disabled, his 
widow, or if there be no widow, or in case of her death without payment to her of 
any part of the pension hereinafter mentioned, his child or children under sixteen 
years of shall be entitled to receive the same pension as the husband or father 
would have been entitled to had he been totall bled, to commence from the 
death of the husband or father, to continue to the widow during her widowhood, 
and to his child or children until they severally attain the age of sixteen years, 
and no longer; and if the widow remarry, the child or children shall be entitled 
from the date of remarriage, except when such widow has continued to draw the 
pension-money after her remarriage, in contravention of law, and such ehild or 
children have resided with and been supported by her, their pension will com- 
mence at the date to which the widow was last paid. 
es, except such as are mentioned in section 4705 of the Re- 


favorable reports 


“Seo, 2. That 
vised Statutes, shall be proven in pension cases to be legal to 
the law of the place where the parties resided at the time of or ata time 
when the right to pension accrued, and the open and notorious ad ms cohab 


itation of a widow who is a ioner shall o; te to terminate her pension from 
the commencement of such cohabitation.” 7 rj * 

Mr. BROWNE. A bill substantially the same as this was called 
up the other day by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cur- 
TIN, ] but in the confusion which prevailed he no opportunity to- 
make the House understand its precise pu . This bill seems a 
long one; yet, in fact, its first section simply recites the law as it 
now is, down to the word ‘‘except,” and only changes the law in 
that respect in these words: 

Except when such widow has continued to draw the pension money after her 
rem in contravention of law, and such child or children have ed with 
and been A by her, their pension will commence at the date to which the 
widow was last paid. 

Under the presens law, in the case of the remarriage of the widow 
the children draw the pension money from the date of that remar- 
riage. Notwithstanding in almost innumerable cases the widow in 
contravention of law has drawn the pension covering periods sub- 
sequent to the remarriage, she has also drawn the pension money 
that was due the children at the time when the children were livin 
with her and were supported 17 9 her. This bill provides that in suc 
cases the pension shall be paid for the benefit of the children only 
up to the date of the last payment to the mother; that is, in cases- 
where the mother has drawn the pension and applied it to the main- 
tenance of the children. 
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Thus it will be seen the bill saves so much money as may be cov- 
ered by the periods in which widows marrying have drawn pension 
in contravention of law, 

The second section provides that in proving in the Pension Office 
where a marriage exists it shall be determined by the law of the place 
where the marriage shall have been solemni except in the case of 
Indians and negroes, which is covered by anothersection. Therea- 
son why that is required is this: in numerous instances it has been 
ascertained that widows living in improper relations 3 to 
the husband’s death are araog paneon money ; and when the ques- 
of adulterous connection is raised it is insisted a marriage exists as 
at common law, that the mere fact that the parties are living to- 
gether and holding themselves out as husband and wife is sufficient 
evidence of the solemnization of the 4 

This section therefore provides that in proving whether or not a 
marriage exists it shall be determined whether or not it has been 
solemnized in conformity with the law of the place at which it is 
claimed the marriage took de 

That section then provides that where widows drawing pensions 
on account of husbands whose lives have been lost as an incident 
of the service are living in impro relations, or in adultery, that 
during the period of this illicit cohabitation the Pension Office shall 
suspend the pension. I saw in the hands of the Commissioner of 
Pensions the other day a letter giving an instance in which the 
widow, or the woman who subsequently became a widow, had been 
living in improper relations with a man other than her husband for 
more than two years prior to the husband’s death, was so living at 
the time of his death, is so living now, and has been for ten years. 
And yet during eight years of that time she and her paramour have 
been living on the 1 ven her in consequence of the death of 
the soldier husband. This bill provides that in such cases the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, on due proot may suspend the pension. 

In many instances it is said, and I suppose there can be no doubt 
of the truth of the statement, that widows do not but live 
in these improper relations simply because they know that a mar- 
riage suspends the payment of the money. If the cohabitation 
suspends the pension that obstruction to marriage will be removed, 

is is all there is in this bill. It was passed 5 by 
the Senate, and I think with this explanation there will be no objec- 
tion to it on the part of any gentleman in this House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I would inquire if the bill, except so far as the 
gentleman from Indiana has made an explanation, is a re-enactment 
of the present law? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes, sir; it is a re-enactment of the present law 
down to the word “except,” in the fourth line from the end of the 
first section; what follows that word ‘‘except” is the only change 
made to the original law, so far as that section is concerned. The 
effect of the second section is as I have stated it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? The Chair hears none. 

The bill was taken from the Speaker’s table, read three times, and 


passed. 
Mr. BROWNE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Syapson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate insisted upon its amendments dis- 
agreed to by the House of Representatives to the bill (H. R. No. 2997) 

ting right of way to the Fremont, Elk Horn and Missouri Val- 
ey Rai Company across the Niobrara military reservation, of 
the State of Neb and authorizing the sale of a portion of said 
reservation; and agreed to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. LOGAN, Mr. COCK- 
RELL, and Mr. HARRISON. 

The m e farther announced that the Senate insisted upon its 
amendments disagreed to by the House to the bill (H. R. No. 5224) 
to relieve certain soldiers of the late war from the charge of de- 
sertion; had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed as 
the conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. LoGan, Mr. HAWLEY, 
and Mr. COCKRELL. 

JOHN W. FORNEY. 

Mr. RANDALL. I ask consent to take from the Speaker's table 
for consideration at this time the bill (S. No. 2099) for the relief of 
the executors of John W. Forney. Before the bill or report is read 
I desire to say that Mr. Forney during his life-time was a resident of 
the district which I have the honor to represent here, and his widow 
and surviving daughters are now residents of my district. This bill 
relates to a matter purely within the province of the Senate, con- 
cerning one of its officers. But I do not rest the propriety of the 
parece of the bill upon that alone; I rest it upon its merits. I ask 
that the bill be read, and also the report if it is desired. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That the 


directed to pay to the executors of Jo W. the sum of $27,684.70, out of 
5 „„ to reimburse the estate of 
the said John W. F. for losses susi — 9 hod Secretary of the 
ate in making good the deficit in the accounts of the financial clerk. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I think we had better have some 
lanation of this bill, reserving the right to object. 


. RANDALL. Then I ask 
conclusive, 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to have the entire 


a de read? It is very long. 

. MCMILLIN. Let it all be read. 
Mr. RANDALL. It had better be read. 
The report was read, as follows: 


Menti ge rag veape det mea tha mens, piadar a goar a 
of Jol s v. have ə same, ¿ 
The case is well stated in the petition, which we insert: z 
Petition for the relief of the estate of John W. Forney, deceased. 
To the honorable the Senate of the United States of America : 
The petition of the subscribers, citizens of Philadel in the Commonwealth 
of P. Ivania, respectfully sheweth : pas 
That John W. Forney, late of said city, died on the 9th day of December, A. D. 
1881, leaving a last willand testament the 4th day of July, A. D. 1874, and ad- 
mitted to probate by the register of wills in the county of Philadelphia aforesaid 
on the 23d day of December, A. D. 1881, and that letters testamentary were granted 
to the ezeou tors in said will named, (a copy of which is hereto annexed, marked 
That your petitioners are the same persons named as executors in said will, 
71... S ae ek to wit: 
“Item 21. Inasmuch as during the that I held the office of of 
the Senate of the United States I made good and paid into the Treasury of the 
sam which it a had been 
misappro) 
I was y account 
in a manner which did not reflect in aay wap apos my administration of said office 
gilance in regard to the pubi 
. eee of a committee of 
„ and such making and payment me was prom 
hesitation, and withou se as to my l liability to make good such loss, 
8 and inasmuch as Congress has in several instances 
acted for the relief of who have made payments into the under 
circumstances similar to my own, my will is, and I hereb and 


ures in such way as they deem best and most 
the United States to my estate of the sum so 
some amount 0; e incumbrances now 


at the report be read; it is very 


the settlement and management of m 
created and had their origin in the bet Thad to make to raise the money for 
sey ee Ree into the Treasury as aforesaid.” : 

your petitioners, in accordance with the direction in said wilk hereby make 
to your honorable body for a repayment of * of the mone: 
the Treasury of the United States as afi i submit herewith the 
sat hen Sree as set forth in the report of the Committee of the Senate to Audit 

l the Contingent Expenses, to whom was referred a resolution of the Sen- 

the accounts of John W. Forney, then 


the of his election, (a of which rt 

being hereto annexed, marked Exhibit B.) together with certain additional fects 
thereto. 

John W. Forney entered upon the duties of Secretary of the Senate on the 15th 

day of July, A. D. 1861, and remained in continuous service as such officer until 


. 
mors appeared in VVV 


ee nae Oe 22 Nr 
commi er the reso! n, progress o! wor appeared. 
by reference to an official statement obtained from the t, dated 
April 18, 1868, that the whole sum advanced to the fore that time was 
$4, 125,713.99, that the sums passed to his credit in said ent on vouch- 
ers by him and andited there, wi sums by bim and not yet 


such imputation. 
also 


tions on the Treasury, he in no case receiv 
actual control and disbursement of the con 


——— He pre; 
rawn, receives 
is kept, and makes all the disbursements s 

Forth that Mr. Samuel Wagner, of York, P. 
the office of the Secretary at the time the defa 


y: 
. Wagner was selected b; 1 man entirely com 

reliable to perform the duties of financial clerk. While z 

he was By eens at Sao Bonto omen others with whom 

business as avery fit man for the place he held. 


lvania, was the 
toceurred. The 


tent and 
ose duties 
transacted 


* * =- * * — 

There can be no doubt that the financial clerk is responsible for the er part, 
if not the whole, of the $35,486. There is no evidence which n po one 
except to the financial clerk . He had 
exclusive control of the moneys when the default occurred; he acknowledged a 


— — deficiency existed at the 


And your petitioners ae ae Ahar es rome remera 
from his tion as financial clerk apa ere % discovery of defalca- 
tion by said Forney, and that all the and personal property of the said 


Wagner that re sag cing 99h 0 adage De germ wipe was secured by 
and surrendered to the latter for the purpose of applying to and liquidating the 
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amount of money abstracted as aforesaid, and that the said Forney proceeded with 


diligence and prudence to realize the cash value of the property surrendered by 


the said Wagner as aforesaid ; that at the time it was by him, the said 
Wagner, as ample to cover the loss occasioned to the said Forney, panes was poo 
ucing 


ety, ascertained to have been grossly 8 in value, 
yi — to the said Forney about one-fourth Le the amount abstracted as 
afi d. (See affidavit hereto annexed, marked Exhibit C.) 

And your petitioners submit for the consideration of ye honorable body the 
following reasons why the payor of this petition should A eres namely: 

First. The financial elerk was an official of the Senate with distinctly defined 
duties, and his appointment was authorized to be made by the Secretary simply 
for reasons of convenience and 8 

Second. In point of fact and in accordance with law and usage the said Wagner 
had, as financial clerk, the entire and exclusive control and possession of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate from the time the money was received by him from the 

ry Department, deposited in the office safe, to which he alone had access by 
means of a combination lock, until it was by him disbursed, the said Forney in no 
instance 5 or disbursing one dollar of said fund. 

Third. The Wagner, at the time of his a tment, was a gentleman of 
unblemished reputation and undoubted Snancial tegrity. He had a bank 
officer at York, Pennsylvania, for twenty y ;, Was possessed y, had 
excellent personal habits, was industrious, intell t, esi by 
all the Senators to be a model officer of trained capacity, and whose honesty was 
wholly unsaspected up to the hour of the discovery of the deficit. 

Fourth. The defalcation of Wagner was the result of acte and circumstances of 
which the said Forney had no knowledge, direction, or control, and in which he 
wasin Howay implicated. He could not have prevented it by any exercise of ordi- 
nary care and vigilance, because his official occupations ni prevented con- 
sant ponon supervision over the acts of the financial clerk, as to the moneys 
tted to his care. The said Forney himself caused an exposure of the wrong, 
and immediately made up from his 5 means, without apology, question, or 
ble as to his or equitable liability therefor, the amount of the abstracted 
s cei promp y meeting and discharging the obligation created by the let- 

ter of hi d 

Fifth. While the official bond given y the said 2 the sum of $40,000, 
for the safe-keeping and disbursement of the contingent fund imposed upon him a 
strictly legal responsibility, namely, to account for every dollar drawn from the 
‘Treasury for Senatorial use whenever required, without hesitation or excuse fora 
failure to keep to the letter of his bond, act this theory of official duty is not in- 
consistent with bills of relief su uently enacted upon fit occasions for cause 
shown where, as in this case, the official who sustains a loss by the default of 
another is himself clear of misconduct or fault. 


po tg hn gan meta pet tea tay 
S loss when he or e same. 
vised sod belie 


lifetime in payment of his said loss. (See Exhibit C. 
Your therefore pray that the United States will refund the amount 
of said loss, to wit: 
Amount paid United States Treasury by John W. Forney-.---...----- $35, 486 00 
Amount realized by him from sale of Wagner's property 7, 801 30 
BAON06 o.oo . hiesa 27, 684 70 


and that said balance of $27,684.70, being the actual loss sustained by said John 
W. Forney, be franted to the petitioners, executors as aforesaid. 
ever 


And they pray, &c. 
W. W. WEIGLEY. 
JAMES FORNEY. 
PHILADELPHIA COUNTY, 88: 
James tara G being duly sworn according to law, doth depose and say that the 
facts set forth in the foregoing petition are true to the best of his l in- 
formation, and belief. 


JAMES FORNEY. 
Sworn and subscribed before me this 3d day of April. 5 
[sxaL.] J. CROWE, Notary Public. 


Exuisit A. 


PHILADELPHIA CITY AND COUNTY, $8: 

W. Marshall Taylor, register for the probate of wills and granting letters of 
8 in and for the city and 8 of Philadelphia, in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, do ry jst certify and make known that on the 20th day of 
December, in the year of our Lord 1881, letters testamentary on the estate of John 
ted unto W. W. Weigley and James Forney, they 


ly to administer the same. 
Given under my hand and seal of office this 22 day of December, 1881. 
[SEAE] WM. G. S, Deputy 
We insert, for the further information of the Senate, the re; of the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, who investigated 
the matter at the time of its occurrence : 


Exuimrr B. 


[Senate Rep. Com. No. 98, Fortieth Congress, second session.] 
In the Senate of the United States, May 6, 1868, ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Cragin, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate, submitted the following report: 

The Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
have, in com with the resolution of the Senate passed on the 15th day of 
April last, examined and thoroughly inv: the accounts of John W. For- 
8 ee p agr date of his election to the present time, and 
cave to report: 

at by reference to an official statement obtained from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, herewith presented, dated April 18, 1868, and marked A, it appears that the 
whole sum advanced to the of the Senate is $4,125,713.99; that the sum 
said Department on vouchers paid 


vouchers paid since this 9 began, and not included in statement B, 
amount to $19,524.07 ; and there is due the Secretary on account of his salary $809.74. 
It will thus be seen that he is a creditor to asmall amount, and that no losses have 
been sustained be gn Government through his action. On the contrary, the evi- 


particular attention to the 
defalcation or misuse of the funds of the Senate in the han 
been a topic of remark in the public press, and 
joubts regarding the disbursement of 
t fund of the Senate, 


the subject of investigation. 
It appears that on the 23d of December last there was an actual deficit in the 
s accounts, usted and unadjusted, of $35,486. At that date, upon an 
tion of the Secretary, the amount of the deficit was 
fixed at $25,530.43, but by b corrections, reducing the amount, and by 
the addition of two items which did not appear upon the Secretary's account, but 
which were shown by the books of the jury Department, the above total of 
$35,486 was produced. Certain advances, however, made by the financial clerk to 
officers of the Senate, and the future allowance of some other rejected or suspended 
items, may ly reduce this amount by about $3,000. 

To make good the deficit, as soon as it came to his knowledge, the Secretary of 
the Senate raised and placed in the official safe in his office, — — to disburse- 
ment, the sum of $26,000, on the 26th day of December, and on the 16th, 20th, and 
22d days of April of the present year further sums a to $9,200. 

The Secretary is under bond in the sum of $40,000 for the faithful disburse- 
ment of the contingent fund according to law, and when the deficit in his accounts 
was ascertained in December he executed a new bond, with good and sufficient 


sureties, which was duly filed in the T. De mt. 

By the evidence taken it will sporty eee 
of the contingent fund of the Senate is with the financial clerk, who is one of the 
officers of the Senate, and assigned to that particular duty by the Secretary. He 
prepares requisitions upon the , from which all moneys are drawn; re- 
ceives the money so drawn; hase: ve control of the safe in which it is kept, 
and makes all disbursements therefrom. 

The Secretary signs 
pays out the mone: 

an office of much importance, and that asd pyres who fills it should be a man 

A tothe committee by the witnesses 

the duties are too great for faithful and prompt discharge by one person, in 

ety o tures in recent and 

that this fact will explain in part the delay in making settlements at tho Treasury, 

and the difficulty in ascertaining through the financial clerk the exact condition 
of the Secretary's account at a given date. 

Mr. J. S. Bowen, the present postmaster of Washin; City, was financial 
clerk from the 1st of June, 1862, until the Ist of April, He was called 
into the Secretary's office ember last to assist in the investigation of the 
accounts, and since the 23d day of that month has acted as financial clerk, and has 
rendered valuable service in investigating and placing the accounts in order. 

Mr. er, of Pennsylvania, became financial clerk in the office in 
April, 1863, when Mr. Bowen left, and continued to act until the 23d of December, 
1867, when he resigued and left the office. There can be no doubt that he is respon- 
sible for the larger part, if not the whole, of the deficit of $35,486, He had exclusive 
control of the moneys when the default occurred; he acknowledges a pria- 
tion to his own use of $20,000, and admits that he is responsible for whatever de- 
ficiency existed at the date of his resignation. But his explanations are not entirely 
satisfactory, inasmuch as they leave unaccounted for the misappropriation or loss 
of some $12,000 of the te amount before mentioned. His suggestion that 
there may still be corrections to make which will reduce the amount of defalcation 
to a large extent is not supported by any evidence before the committee, while 
there is reason to accept the statement the Treasury Department and the 
exhibit by Mr. Bowen, herewith reported, as substantially accurate. 

Mr. Wagner was selected by the Secretary, as a man entirely competent and 
reliable, to perform the duties of financial clerk. While discharging those duties 
he was esteemed by members of the Senate and by others with whom he transacted 


ployments when at home, perhaps prevented tha 
— which under other circumstances would have been possible. The 


por setilement by his su of his accounts at the Treasury Department. 
t is no doubt true that in such cases delays of settlement give occasion to delin- 
quency and tend to produce it, and the e tions given of the unsettled state 

to due consideration, do 


an unusual accumulation of 
accounts, mainly by several Er N sessions of Congress, many bills of 
<a ee ved 3 by the Committee on Contingent Expenses, 
and the financial clerk was probably overworked. But, notwithstanding these 
facts, the committee cannot think that unsettled items of disbursement should 
have accumulated to the extent shown by a communication from Mr. Tayler, 
Comptroller of the Treasury, to the Secretary of the Senate, under date of October 
30, 1867, to be found in the evidence herewith reported. 

Mr. Wagner repeats to the committee under oath the statement made by him 
when the deficiency was discovered in December. It is in brief that. being in- 
debted to a Mr. Blagden in the sum of $20,000, and being called upon suddenly for 

yment, he took that sum from the contingent fund of the Senate (in the safi 

r his e) and applied it upon the debt. He his conduct in a man- 
ner quite usual with defaulters who misuse public or trust funds. to wit, that the 
demand upon him was unexpected; that he was not prepared to meet it; that the 

blie moneys under his control were conveniently at hand, and that he i ay rae 
Yo replace the amount abstracted before its absence from the safe would be dis- 
covered. 

Beyond this statement of Mr. Magee as to his misappropriation of the $20,000 
the Connotea are unable to what became of ih 


w. as to this part of tho defi- 
ciency, though not his responsibility therefor. Butt eee is one of interest 
to the Sec: rather than to the Government. The incurs the loss 
and must bear it without remedy, unless he shall be reimbursed by the transfers 


y 
of property made to him by his subordinate. In any event there can beno loss to 
METE 
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A.—Statement ing the amount of money advanced to John W. Fe 
of the Senate, and 
different a; 


Secretary 


date and amount of each sum placed to his under the 


COMPENSATION AND MILEAGE OF SENATORS. 


z 
Í 
3 


July 16, 1861 $30, 000 00 || January 16, 1802 $45, 169 62 
July 25, 1861 18, 191, 280 85 
November 30, 1861 50, 000 00 || July 3, 18063 147, 523 91 
December 11, 1861 60,000 00 || March 29, 1865. .... 256, 682 17 
March 4, 1 20, 167, 154 01 
April 1, 1862 50, 602, 421 47 
July 1, 180622 28, 000 00 || January 22, 1868 ........ 184, 456 10 
November 28, 1862 50,000 00 || Balance 226, 478 53 
January 3, 1863... 25, 
‘ebruary 21, 1863 30, 
March 4, 1863 40, 
December 3, 1863 75, 
December 10, 1863 50, 
Jan 19, 1864 50, 
March 7, 1864. 25, 
May 23, 1864. 30, 
June 25, 1864.. 50, 
ber 2, 1864 75, 


December 16, 1864... 


February 23, . 50, 
November 29, 1865 D 
50, 
50, 
50, 


— 
a3 
Hs 


BERERERRSSS £ 
88888888888888888888888888888888888888 


SSS SSS SSS SS8 8888888888888 8888888888888 


75, 000 00 


Wee the whole case, the committee recommend that the relief prayed for be 
t 


The creation of the office of financial clerk indicated the expectation of the Sen- 
ate that the funds of the Senate should be received and disbursed by him. 

The other duties of the Secretary were enongh to employ his whole time, and 
rendered it im ible for him to receive or disburse these moneys or to 
su bis cial clerk in these functions. 

r. Forney was fully justified by the character and experience of the financial 
clerk in appointing him and in confiding in him. It was wise and prudent to give 
him the sole charge of the safe and not to allow any other to go to it. 

While the Committee to Audit the Contingent Funds k the accounts should 
have been settled more frequently with the Treasury, and that unsettled items of 
disbursement should not have been allowed to accumulate as they did, yet it does 
peed appear that greater strictness in this respect would have prevented this defal- 
cation. 

We think the Secretary might and should have established a system of checks 
by books kept by a soreness oficer and by frequent personal examination of the 
clerk's balances. But Mr. Forney found nosuch system in existence when he came 
into office. He did all that ordinary prudence had been considered to demand from 
the beginning of the Government. 

We therefore recommend the passage of the accompanying bill. 


The SPEAKER, Is there 1 to the present consideration 
of the bill which has been read? 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I think I shall not object, but I 
hope the practice will not obtain of passing bills without examina- 
tion by committees of this House. This bill has not been exam- 
ined at all by any committee of this House, and I think it is a bad 
practice to paes bills without such examination, 

Mr, RANDALL. This is a matter, as I said before, between the 
Senate and one of its officers. Being peculiarly a Senate matter, I 
did not wish to encounter the delay which would result from a refer- 
ence of this bill to the Committee on Claims of this House. The 
parties interested are really in need of the money. I am informed 
that the Senate Committee on Claims reported this bill unanimously, 
and it was unanimously passed by the Senate. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, read three several times, and passed, 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pares and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BOEHM BROTHERS, OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. RICHARDSON, of New York. I desire to ask consent that the 
Committee on were and Means be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. No. 2201) to refund a duplicate tax to 
Boehm Brothers, of New York, and that the claim be referred to the 
Court of Claims. I therefore submit the resolution which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: ; 
Nesol red. That the claim of Boehm Bro of New . 234.08, being 
the amount of a du tax alleged to have — papery Bootes Br 


upon three h and fifty barrels of w] 
referred to the Court of Claims to be heard and 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of New York, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion 
to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SEPTEMIA RANDOLPH MEIKLEHAM. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. No. 6304) b a pension to the sole 
surviving dchild of the author of the ion of Independ- 
ence, and that it be considered in the House at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


paid b rothers 
and fifty barrels of alcohol, be 


of the Interior be, and he eae e 
ph n David 8. 

„ and the n Thomas Jetferson, 
f ependence, on the on-roll, and pa’ 

natural life, at the rate of $5, a year, from after the 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill which has just been read! 
Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, Mr. NEAL, and others, objected. 
Wee Objection being made, the bill is not before the 
ouse; 
LABORERS IN HOUSE FOLDING-ROOM. 


Mr. URNER. I am directed by the Committee on Accounts to 
report a substitute for a resolution which was referred to that com- 
mittee. 

The substitute was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the resolution of the House of March 30, 1882, provi: for the 
appointment of twelve additional laborers in the House Toata yos for the pee 
8 N 0 — W 
em ; 

9 tha session only be continned for the same — — 

Mr. CONVERSE. Is this a privileged report? 

The SPEAKER. It is reported from the Committee on Accounts 
and relates to the employés of the House. 

Mr. URNER. Who are to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House. 

Mr, ae Has the resolution been referred to that com- 
mittee 

The SPEAKER. It has been referred. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I understand that this resolution originates with 
the committee. 

The SPEAKER. It is a substitute for a resolution referred to that 
committee, 

Mr. URNER. The original resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts on motion of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. 1 

8 Is there a report? If so I would like to have 
it read. 

The report was read, as follows: 

2 Committee on Accounts, to whom was referred the resolution of Mr. P. B. 

'HOMPSOX— 

That the resolution of the House of March 30, 1882, providing for the appoint- 


ment of twelve additional laborers in the House folding-room for the purpose of 
aansig speeches be so amended as to extend the period of their employment for 
xty days“ 
. — y report that they have considered the same and report the following 
snbsitute and ask that it do now pass: 
** Resolved, That the resolution of the House of March 30, 1882, providing for the 
appointment of twelve additional laborers in the House fol: -room for the 


ur- 

of anr i speeches be so amended as to further extend the of 
employment for sixty days; and that the six men emplo; in the House post- 
office during the on only be continued for the same od. 


Mr. CONVERSE. There is no reason set out in that report why 
the employment of these men should be extended for sixty days. 

Mr. URNER. I will explain the reasons which have been submit- 
ted to the Committee on Accounts by the Doorkeeper of the House 
for the adoption of this resolution. The original resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Accounts on motion of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. THompson.] The number ofspeeches that have 
gone through the folding-room during this session I am informed 
is unprecedented, more than double the number in any previous ses- 
sion. There are now about 300,000 speeches in the folding-room, 
and they are coming in at the rate of 20,000 a day. 

It is utterly impossible for the present force to complete the fold- 
ing of these 8 hes during the present session; and according to 
computation it will be necessary that their services be retained for 
sixty days. In order to make their work effective it is necessary 
that these additional men in the post-office be retained in order to 
send out the speeches. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I wish to make one suggestion. Congress is 
about to adjourn; and the retention of these employés for sixty days 
is nothing more nor less than employing so many men for the Repub- 
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lican Congressional committee to run their campaign. No other 
reason for the resolution can be offered. I object to its adoption. 
Mr. URNER. In reply to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Con- 
VERSE] I wish to say, in the first place, that this resolution was 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr, THOMPSON, ] who is 
the 3 the Democratic Congressional campaign committee. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Is it on that account that you propose to con- 
tinue this force ? 

Mr. URNER. I am informed thatthe present Doorkeeper has made 
no discrimination in sending out speeches, but has sent them with- 
out partiality upon the order of Democrats as well as Republicans. 
These speeches have.been paid for by members. They are entitled 
to have them sent out according to custom. It is utterly impossible 
for the Doorkeeper with the prent force to do this during the 
present session; and it is absolutely necessary for the Government 
to supply him with the means of doing so, the work being for the 
benefit of Democrats as well as Republicans. One gentleman, a 
Democrat, has had, as I am informed, 400,000 speeches folded. Some 
others have had 100,000. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Those gentlemen have paid for the folding of 
their own speeches, and I think that the 2 per cent. which gentle- 
men on the other side have collected from their employés ought to 
be enough to for sending out their own speeches. 

Mr. ANDE N. Does the gentleman know whether the speech 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewitt] has been ordered to 
the number of 200,000 7 

Mr. URNER. I do not know as to any particular speech. I have 
a communication from the Doorkeeper on the subject. If the folding 
of any speeches has been paid for by individual members, it was 
simply because they wanted to distribute them more zanio than 
the folding force could get them ready. But such individual folding 
has been but little. In fact, the Democrats have availed themselves 
of the services of the folders in the employ of the House to a greater 
extent than the Republicans. These speeches, I repeat, are sent out 
without regard to party. There is no party in this resolution. I 
will add that this is a unanimous report. 

The question being on the adoption of the resolution reported as 
a substitute by Mr. URNER, 

Mr. CONVERSE called for cd i and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 70, nays 57, not 
voting 162; as follows: 


YEAS—70. 
Aldrich, Fisher, McCook, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Anderson, Ford, McKinley, Spooner, 
Bingham, Geo: Miller, Springer, 
Brewer, God: k, Morey, Stone, 
Brumm, Guenther, Murch, Strait, 
Burrows, Julius C. Harmer, Page, Thompson, P. B. 
Calkins, Harris, Benj. W. Payson, Townsend, Amos 
Campbell, Haskell, Peelle, epi 
8 Hubbell“ ee Urdegrag- 5 A E 
8 nter, u ound, „ Thomas 
Cullen, Jadwin, Rice, John B. Urner, 
Davis, George R. Ketcham, Rich, Van Voorhis 
Dawes, Lacey, Ritchie, ait, 
De Motte, Leedom, Robeson, Walker, 
Dezendorf, Lewis, Robinson, Jas. S. Webber, 
Dingley, Lynch, Rosecrans, Willits. 
Errett, cClure, Shultz, 
Farwell, Sewell S. MoCoid, Smith, A. Herr 
NAYS—57. 

Armfield, Cravens, McKengie, Talbott, 
Atherton, Culberson MeMillin Townshend, R. W. 
Barbour, Deuster, Mills, Turner, Henry G. 
Berry, lis, Oates, Turner, Oscar 

Es, Ermentrout, Phelps, Upson, 
Buchanan, vins, Prescott, Valentine, 
Cabell, Forney, Randall, Vance, 
Caldwell Gunter, Reagan, Warner, 
Carlisle, Harris, Henry 8 Rice, Theron M. Welborn 
Chapman, Hatch, Ross, Willis, 
Clements Hoblitzell, Scales, Wilson, 
Colerick, Holman, Shallenberger, Wise, George D. 
Converse, House, Simonton, 
Cox, Samuel S. Jones, George W. Singleton, Otho R. 
Cox, William R. tham, Stoc er, 


NOT VOTING—ié€2. 


Aiken, Camp, Dunn, Hewitt, Abram §. 
A 1 Candler, Dunneil, Hewitt, G. W. 
Barr, Cassid. Dwight, Hill, 

Bayne, Cas ġ Farwell, Chas. B. Hiscock, 
Beach, Chace, Flower, Hoge, 
Belford, Clardy, Frost, Hooker, 
Belmont, Clark, Fulkerson, Horr, 
Beltzhoover, Cobb, Garrison, Houk, 

Bisbee, Cook, Geddes, Hubbs, 
Black, Cornell Gibson, 8 
Blackburn Covington. Grout, Hutchins, 
Blanchard, Crapo, Hall, Jacobs, 

d, Crowley, Hammond, Jobn Jones, James K. 
Bliss, Curtin, Hammond, N. J. Jones, Phineas 
Blount Cutts, Hardenbergh, Jorgensen, 
Bowman Darrall, Hardy, Joyce, 

Bragg, Davidson, Haseltine, Kasson, 
Browne, Davis, Lowndes H. Hazelton, Kelley, 
Buck, Deering, eilman. Kenna, 
Buckner, Dibrell, Hepburn. King, 
Burrows, Jos. H. Dowd Herbert, Klotz, 
Butterworth, Dugro, Herndon, Knott, 


Ladd, Muldrow, Robinson, Geo. D. Thompson, Wm. G. 

Le Fevre, Mutchler, Rebinson, Wm. E. Tucker, 

Lindsey, Neal, Russell, Van Aernam, 

Nolan, Ryan, Van Horn. 

Lowe, Norcross, Scoville, Wadsworth, 

Mackey, O'Neill, ton, aa 

Manning, Shackelford, Washburn. 

Marsh, Pacheco, Sherwin, Watson, 

Martin, Parker, Singleton, Jas. W. West, 

Mason, P: Skinner, ite, 

Matson, Pettibone, Smalls, Whitthorne, 

McLane, Phister, Smith, Dietrich O. W. Chas. G 

Miles, Ranney, Sparks, Williams, Thomas, 

Money, Ray, Spaulding, ise, M n R. 

Moore, Speer, Wood, Benj 

Morrison, Rice, William teele, Wood, Walter A. 
orse, Richardson, D. P. Stephens, Young. 

Mosgrove, Richardson, Jno. S. Taylor, 

Moulton, Robertson, Thomas, 


The followin pais were announced from the Clerk’s desk : 

Mr. JONES, of New Jersey, with Mr. HERBERT. 

Mr. HEILMAN with Mr. BLAND. 

Mr. Liypsry with Mr. Lapp. 

Mr. HUMPHREY with Mr. BRAGG. 

Mr. HALL with Mr. WISE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hupss with Mr. SHACKELFORD. 

Mr. BARR with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr. FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. MuLpRow. 

Mr. ORTH with Mr. SPARKS. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Iowa, with Mr. Cook. 

Mr. CORNELL with Mr. Down. 

Mr. SCRANTON with Mr. BEACH. 

Mr. Lacey with Mr. BENJAMIN Woop. 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. Coss. 

Mr. CASWELL with Mr. MOULTON. 

Mr. CHACE with Mr. SCOVILLE. 

Mr. Moore with Mr. Matson, 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, with Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. PETTIBONE with Mr. ATHERTON. 

Mr. Houx with Mr. DuGrow. 

Mr. NEAL with Mr. GEDDES. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. KELLEY. 

Mr. Cutrs with Mr. Kenna, 

Mr. DwiGcur with Mr. NOLAN. 

Mr. Tuomas with Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. DARRALL with Mr. BLOUNT. 

Mr. Knorr with Mr. WHITE. 

Mr. STONE with Mr. Hewirr of Alabama. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. MOREY. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of New York, with Mr. Ricuarpson, of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. RUSSELL with Mr. SPEER. 

Mr. Norcross with Mr. WILLIAMS of Alabama. 

Mr. PHISTER with Mr. HAMMOND of New York. 

Mr. SKINNER with Mr. FLOWER. 

Mr. URNER with Mr. MCLANE. 

Mr. RANNEY with Mr. KING. 

Mr. Harris, of Massachusetts, with Mr. WHITTHORNE. 

Mr. Rice, of Massachusetts, with Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 

Mr. DuNN with Mr. LORD. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, with Mr. MANNING. 

Mr. Jacobs with Mr. HARDENBERGH. 

Mr. CANDLER with Mr. BUCKNER. 

Mr. SPAULDING with Mr. Jones of Arkansas. 

Mr. RYAN with Mr. Le FEVRE. 

Mr. Warp with Mr. AIKEN. 

Mr. CROWLEY with Mr, HAMMOND of Georgia. 

Mr. Mites with Mr. SINGLETON of Ilinois. 

Mr. O'NEILL with Mr. ErMENTROUT. 

Mr. BAYNE. I was temporarily absent, and I now ask, by unani- 
mous consent, to record my vote in the affirmative. 

TheSPEAKER. That request under the rules cannot be submitted 
to the House. 

Mr. KNOTT. Iam paired with my colleague, [Mr. WIT R.] If 
he were present, I would vote “no.” 

On motion of Mr, URNER, by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the names was dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas are 70, nays 57. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is the motion to adjournin order? If so, I submit 
that motion. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I hope that will not be done, as we 
will have a conference report here in a short time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If there is a possibility of having a conference 
report I withdraw the motion. 

Ir. ROBESON. I have just come from the other end of the Cap- 
itol, and they expect to get through with the sundry civil appropri- 
ation bill in about an hour, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then let us take a recess for an hour. 
Mr. ANDERSON. L ask by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The House is dividing. 

Mr. WILSON. Can Isubmit a report from a committee ? 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Nothing is in order while the House is dividing. 
I demand the regular order. 

Mr. URNER. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to take a recess pending a division 
when no quorum is developed is not in order. 

Mr HOLMAN. Let the gentleman from Maryland withdraw his 
resolution. 

Sas ess ER. Is it in order to move that there be a call of the 
ouse 

The SPEAKER. Itis. 

Mr. URNER. Then I make that motion, 

Mr. BAYNE. Ihope my friend will withdraw that, for the pairs 
will make a quorum if they vote. 

Mr. ATKINS. I hope some concessory action will be agreed to on 
the part of members, otherwise the House may be led into an awk- 
wad situation. We ought not to get into any snarl that we cannot 

t out of. There remains some necessary business that must be 

one; we must get through with the appropriation bills, and that 
cannot be done if we are left without a quorum, 

Mr. RANDALL. What is the situation of the sundry civil bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It will be here in an hour. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let us take a recess for an hour. i 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iask by unanimous consent that the House take 
a tecess for one hour. 

Mr. McCOOK. I object. 

Mr. HASKELL. Iwill move that there be a call of the House, 
hoping it will be voted down, and then we can take the vote over 
on the adoption of the resolution when there will be a quorum by 
gentlemen who are at present paired casting their votes. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 16, noes 56. 

So the motion that there be a call of the House was disagreed to. 

Mr. PEELLE. I want to take a bill from the House Calendar by 
unanimous consent. [Cries of“ 3 

The SPEAKER. Nothing is in order while the House is dividing. 

The question again recurred on the adoption of the resolution 
reported by Mr. URN RR. 

The question was again taken; and there were—yeas 67, nays 62, 
not voting 160; as follows: 


Aldrich, tt, ringer, 
Anderson, Farwell, Sewell S. McKinley, Strait, 
Bayne, Fisher, er, Thomas, 
Bingham, Ford, Parker, ‘Thompson, P. B 
Brewer, olle, Townsend, Amos 
Brumm Guenther, Peirce, TIt, 
Calkins, T, y, pdegraff, J. T 
Campbell, Harris, Benj. W. Rice, John B. Updegraff, 
Cannon, Haskell, ich, rner, 
Carpenter, Henderson, Van Voorhis, 
Chace, ub beson, Wait, 
Cullen, Kasson, Robinson, James S. Walker, 
Davis, George R. Ketcham, Shultz, Ward, 
Dawes, Lacey, Webber, 
Motte, m, Smith, A. Herr. Willits, 
Dingley, Lewis, Smith, J. Hyatt Wilson 
u i Spooner, 
NAYS—62. 
Armfield, Deuster, McKenzie, Stockslager, 
Atherton, Ellis, McLane, Stone, 
Berry, Evins, MeMillin, Talbott, 
Briggs, Forney Mills, Tucker, 
Buchanan Godshalk, Morey, Turner, Henry G 
Fae aad Julius C. Scare 8 Murch, cena 
well, enry S. pson, 
Carlisle, N Pa Valentine, 
Clements, Hatch. Phelps, Vance, 
Colerick, Herndon t, Warner, 
Converse, Hoblitzell, Wellborn, 
Cornell, H Ross, 1 
Cox, Samuel 8. Jad win Scales, Whitthorne, 
Cox, W. Jones, George W. Shallenberger, illis. 
Cravens, Kno Simonton, 
Cul n, 7 Singleton, Otho R. 
NOT VOTING—160. 
Aiken, Chapman, Gibson, Joyce, 
Atkins, Clardy, Grout, Kelley, 
Barbour, Clark, fall, Kenna, 
Barr, Cobb, Hammond, John fing. 
Beech, —— Hammond, N. J. 12 — 5 
0 ovington, Hardenbergh, ' 
Belmont, Crapo, Hardy, Le Fevre, 
Beltzhoover, Crowley, Hatlo Lindsey, 
7 
2 u rn, ch, 
Blackburn, D 5 peta Mackey, 
Blanc i Davidson, Hewitt, Abram 8. g. 
Bland, vis, Lowndes H. Hewitt, G. W. Marsh, 
Bliss, i 15 Hill, Martin, 
Blount, Dezendorf, Hiscock, Mason, 
Bowman, Dibrell, Hoge, Matson 
Bragg, Dowd, Hooker, McClure, 
Browne, $ Horr, MeCoid, 
Buck, S Houk, iles, 
Buckner, Dwight, House, Money, 
Burrows, Jos. H Hubbs, Moore, 
Butterworth Farwell, Chas. B. opan Morrison, 
Cabell, Flower, utchins, Morse, 
Camp, t, Jacobs, Mosgrove. 
© er, Fulkerson, Jones, James K. Moulton, 
i dy: G n Jones, Phineas Muldrow, 
Caswell, Geddes, Jorgensen, Mutchler, 


Neal, Reed, ford, Van A n 
Nolan, Rice, Theron M. Sherwin, an Horn, 
N $ Rice, William Singleton, Jas. W. Wadsworth, 
O'Neil, Richardson, D. P. S er, Washburn, 
Orth, n J. S. Smith, Dietrich C. Watson, 
Pacheco, n, est, 
Page, Robinson, Geo. D. S g. Williams, Chas. G. 
Paul, Robinson, Wm. E. Speer, Williams, Thomas 
Pettibone, 5 Wise, George D. 
Phister, Russell, hens, Wise R. 
Pound, È Taylor, Wood, Benjamin 
Ranney, Sco „ Thompson. Wm. G. Wood, W. A. 
Reagan, Scranton, Townshend, R. W. Young. 

On motion of Mr. URNER, by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the names was dispensed with 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. HASKELL. I ask unanimous consent that the House take a 
recess for an hour. We may as well wait an hour for the action of 
the Senate on the appropriation bill rather than adjourn. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I think that is proper. 

Mr. URNER. Before that, Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent 
to eer that resolution for the present, and will offer it again 
on Monday. 
err was no objection, and the resolution was accordingly with- 

wh. 
WILBUR F. KELLOGG. 


Mr. URNER. I am directed by the Committee on Accounts to 
report back the following resolution with a favorable recommenda- 


tion. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Leder, That the Clerk of the House of 1 be, and he is hereby, 
autho and directed to pay to Wilbur F. Kellogg the difference between 
salary at $720 and that of a messenger at $1,000 per annum from the 6th of Janu- 
ary to the 13th of June, 1882, the sum of $135.33. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let the report be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Accounts, to whom was referred the resolution of Mr. JOYCE, 
report that they have considered the same, and ask that it do now pass. 


Mr. ELLIS. That is a vay satisfactory report. [Laughter 

Mr. URNER. If any gentleman desires any explanation of the 
subject, I will give all the information the committee had, and on 
which they based their action. 

The resolution was a; to. 

Mr. URNER moved to reconsider the voteby which the resolution 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. URNER. Iam also instructed by the Committee on Accounts 
to report back two resolutions which have been referred to that com- 
mittee and ask that the Committee on Accounts be discharged from 
their consideration, and that they be referred to the Committee on 
Claims. The first of these resolutions is one directing the committee 
to inquire how much was due a certain employé, who was borne on 
the rolls of the House on the Ist day of July, 1879. That being prior 
to the present Congress, the Committee on Accounts, believing that 
they had no right to appropriate the Se fund to any s 
originating prior to the présent Congress, ask to be discharged from 
its further consideration and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Claims. They find, however, the amount due to be $60. 

The SPEAKE The Clerk will report the title of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 181) for the relief of John Wallace. 


Mr. URNER. I move that the Committee on Accounts be dis- 
charged from its further consideration, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

The motion was a to. 

Mr. URNER. There is also another resolution, to pay James Gauler, 
expert in handwriting, for certain services, which I am also direc 
to report back and move that the Committee on Accounts be dis- 
charged from its farther consideration and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr.TALBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent now to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. No. 241) for the relief of John 
T. Hennaman for gnmediate consideration. 

Mr. HOLMAN. While I do not wish to object to particular cases, 
I must insist that the roll-call just taken disclosed the fact that no 
quorum was present in the House for the transaction of any business. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Let me say to the gentleman that this bill has 
been unanimously reported from the committee ; a similar bill passed 
the House of Representatives of the Forty-sixth Congress. It is 
simply to pay back a tax on tobacco which was assessed and col- 
lected twice, and ought to be refunded. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I have no doubt as to the merits of the case to 
which the gentleman refers, and that it should be passed under 
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circumstances ; but there is no quorum present, as shown by 
the last vote. i 
Mr. TALBOTT. This is unanimously reported from the commit- 


pro 


tee, and has already passed 
not object. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I now move that the House take a recess for one 
hour. 

Mr. WILSON. Let me make a report from the Committee on For- 


Affairs. 
he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that the 
House take a recess for one hour. 

Mr. ELLIS. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman from Maryland was recognized by 
the Chair. Now, I wish to ask if he can be taken off the floor by 
the motion of the gentleman from Indiana without his consent? 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Indiana that 
the House take a recess is equivalent to an objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. But he had not the floor to make that motion. 

The SPEAKER. He had the floor for the purpose of objecting to 
the unanimous consent asked by the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. ELLIS. But he did notobject. He simply made a motion for 


a recess. 

The SPEAKER. The motion for the recess is in the nature of an 
objection. The request of the gentleman from Maryland was one 
requiring unanimous consent, e motion for a recess is in the 
nature of a demand for the regular order. 

Mr. ELLIS. But he did not call the regular order. He mopy 
made a motion for a recess, Now my point of order is that he did 
not have the floor for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks otherwise. Pending the sub- 
mission of a proposition for unanimous consent the motion to adjourn 
or take a recess is in order. The gentleman from Maryland had the 
floor, not for the purpose of holding it to make a speech, but simply 
to ask unanimous consent to take up a bill from the table. The right 
of the gentleman from Indiana to make the motion he did is un- 
questionable under the rules. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. HASELTINE indefinitely. 

To Mr. PHELPS for one week from Monday next, on account of sick- 
ness in his family. 


the Senate. I hope the gentleman will 


ei 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 

By unanimous consent, leave to print remarks in the RECORD on 
subjects local to his State was granted to Mr, Cassipy. [See 
Appendix. ] 

RECOMMITTAL OF A BILL. 


On motion of Mr, ATKINS, the Committee of the Whole on the 
Private Calendar was discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. No. 1587) for the relief of Hiram Johnson and others, 
and it was recommitted to the Committee on War Claims, 


CHILI-PERUVIAN INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. WILSON. I rise to a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. WILSON. Some months ago a resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs instructing them to inquire into the 
Chili-Peruvian matter. A sub-committee was raised to investigate 
the legal power of the House to require answers to certain questions. 
The sub-committee were not able to get together, and I was di- 
rected by the chairman of the committee to ask to have printed the 
views on the legal question, which I have prepared to go with the 
report of the committee. The committee was authorized to report 
at any time. 

The SPEAKER.. The Chair thinks there will be no objection to 
the gentleman’s request. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

TREATY OF 1819 BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 

Mr. WILSON also, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, reported back withan adverse recommendation the 
bill (H. R. No. 1969) to provide for the complete execution of the 
ninth article of the treaty of 1819 between the United States and 
Spain; which was laid upon the table, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILSON also, from the same committee, reported a resolution 
as a substitute for said bill; which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar, and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WHITE. I ask unanimous consent to make f statement. 
Several members called for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion of the gentleman 
ron Indiana, [Mr. HoLĮman, ] that the House take a recess for one 
our. 
The question being taken; there were—ayes 40, noes 30. 
Mr. BAYNE and Mr. ELLIS. No quorum. 
The SPEAKER, Aquorum not having voted, the Chair willorder 
tellers; and appoints the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. BAYNE, 
and the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. HOLMAN. 


The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 34, noes 


Mr. UPSON. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana and the gentleman 
from Pe lvania will resume their places as tellers. 

Mr. ER. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. Would 
not a motion to adjourn be in order? If it be in order, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. ROBESON. t motion is not inorder. We are waiting for 
a conference report, 

Mr. RANDALL. Let us receive the sundry civil bill first. 

Mr.PEELLE. I ask unanimous consent that we take a recess for 
one-half hour. 

Mr. NEAL, I object. 

The tellers resumed the count, and reported—ayes 41, noes 35. 

Mr. ROBESON. Is it in order to ask unanimous consent that the 
House take a recess until five o’clock to await the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the sundry civil bill? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unanimous 
consent that the House take a recess until five o’clock. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. Before the recess is taken the Chair 
will submit one or two personal requests. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, indefinite leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. BRUMM, on account of important business. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. TYLER to with- 
draw from the files papers in the case of Frank A. Page, there being 
no adverse report thereon. 


C. E. CARMON. 


Mr. PEELLE. Lask unanimous consent to report back from the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads the petition for the 
relief of C. E. Carmon, postmaster at Lyons, Ohio, and to move that 
the committee be discharged from the further consideration of the 
same, and that it be laid upon the table. This is re’ back be- 
cause it is covered by the provisions of the general bill for the pay- 
ment of loss of postage-stamps by burglary and fire. 

There being no objection, the eee. were discharged from the 
further consideration of the petition; which was laid on the table, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKE In accordance with the order of the House, made 
by unanimous consent, the House is in recess until five o’clock p. m. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at five o’clock, 
p. m. ` 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. PRUDEN, 
one of his secretaries, informed the House that he had approved and 
signed bills and a joint resolution of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. No. 2402) to quiet title to certain land in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia ; 

An act (H. R. No. 5222) to restore the Fort Benton military reser- 
vation to the public domain, and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. No. 6244) making 3 for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 288) to continue the provisions of a 
joint resolution to provide temporarily for expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment; and 

An act (H. R. No. 720) to fix the compensation of the master armorer 
at the national armory in Springfield, Massachusetts. 


LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. NEAL. I ask unanimous consent that Senate bill No. 1612, to 
provide for the closing of an alley in square 751 in the city of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, and for the relief of the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, be now taken from the Speaker's table and considered 
at this time. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beitenacted, dc., That the commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 
authorized and instructed, on the petition of all the owners of poner abutting 
on that part of the fifteen-feet-wide alley in square 751 in the city of Washington, 
running north and south, between North H street and a wider alley in the center 
of said square, to declare said part of said fifteen-feet-wide alley closed : Provided, 
That the owners of the land al rina A that portion of said alley to be closed in 
said square shall, as condition g ent to such action on the of the com- 
missioners, file in the office of the surveyor of the District of Columbia a plat, to- 
be approved by the commissioners, dedicating to the use of the public, as a public 
alley, an area ah “pone equal to the area of the alley-way d to be closed, 
or sufficient for the 3 of connecting said alley in the center of the square 
with East Second s 


Sec. 2, That the owners of the property abutting on the portion of said alley 
which may be closed as aforesaid shall be held to have acquired all the right and 
title of the District of Columbia or the city of Washington in and to the portion 
of the 117 75 which may be closed under the provisions of the first section of this 
act, and which may be included within the extension of their several bounds to- 
the lines of the new alley. 

Sec. 3. That the commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed to release lots 3 and 4 in square 751, owned and. 
occupied by the Little Sisters of the Poor, from the payment of the special taxes. 
heretofore levied against the same and now remaining unpaid. 
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Mr. NEAL, I move to strike out section 3 of the bill. 

The motion was to. 

The bill as amended was then ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. NEAL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
paesa; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOHN M. DORSEY AND WILLIAM F. SHEPARD, 


Mr. CASSIDY. Iask unanimous consent that Senate bill No. 214, 
for the relief of John M. Dorsey and William F. Shepard, be taken 
from the Speaker’s table and passed at this time. It is a bill to pay 
the claim of citizens of my State, which claim I know to be as hon- 
est as the sun, as are also the claimants. A similar bill has passed 
the House three times and passed the Senate five times, but has 
never passed both Houses of the same Congress, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That the Secret of the Treasury and he hereb 
authorized.and directed to pay, out af os money in the eee not . — 
Seperate: the sum of $9,021.33 to John M. Dorsey, and the sum of $3,746.66 to 

F. She in full settlement for beef and — furnished certain vol- 
swore eugnged. to quelling tie sturbances in the Tertitory of Utah, now 
were en 
the State of Neves, in year 1860, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I reserve my right to object to that bill until I 
on inquire if it has been reported upon by a committee of this 

ouse. 

Mr. CASSIDY. It has been reported favorably three times in this 
House, and it has passed the Senate five times. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Has it been reported during this session ? 

Mr. CASSIDY. It has been reported during this session, and I 
now have the report in my hand. 

Mr. CANNON. What committee does it come from? 

Mr. CASSIDY. From the Committee on Claims, and the House 
bill to the same effect is now on the Calendar. 

Mr. H I have no objection to the reading of the report, 
but with a mere handful of members here 
Rn CASSIDY. It is impossible for me to get up the bill in a full 

ouse. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Besides all that there is a large Calendar. 

Mr. CASSIDY. Ihave not asked many favors by this House, and 
I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. HO I Will have to insist upon the regular order. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN RAILROAD LIMITS, 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is the consideration of busi- 
ness under the Pound rule. The pending business at the close of the 
hour yesterday is the bill (H. R. No. 3699) to amend an act entitled 
“ An act to grant additional rights to homestead settlers on public 
lands in railroad limits,” approved March 3, 1879; which was called 
up by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Strair] by instructions 
of the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Let the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER. The bill and the report were read on a former 
occasion and printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. DUNNELL. My colleague [Mr. Strarr] is absent from the 
Hall at this time. I would like to hear the report read. It is a unani- 
mous report of the Committee on the Public Lands, and I do not 
think the bill can well be objected to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is this the regular order? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Objections have not yet been called for. 

The SPEAKER. Not yet. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let the report be read. 

The report was read. 

Mr. DUNNELL. The object of this bill is simply to provide that 
entries may be made under the general law of even-numbered sections 
as now of odd sections of any quarter-section or section of land that 
may not have been entered under the homestead or pre-emption law 
within the limits of railroad grants. It is certainly in the interest 
of settlers. It simply extends the operations of the law to sections 
granted to 8 which they have not got hold of. It requires a 
year’s settlement and cultivation. The bill was originally intro- 
duced into the House by myself, and it has been in the ch of my 
colleague, [Mr. Srrarr, a member of the Committee on Public lands. 
I am certain it has merit and ought to pass this House, and I hope 
there will be no objection. 

RE SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this 
1 

Mr. CONVERSE. I would like to state that this bill involves at 
least 6,000,000 acres of land. 

The SPEAKER. Four members rising to object, the bill is not 
before the House. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LYNCH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bill 
the committee had examined and found duly enroll 
following title; when the S er signed the same: 

A bili (H. R. No. 6616) making 1 riations for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 


reported that 
a bill of the 


HELEN M. SCHOLEFIELD. 

The SPEAKER called the list of committees under the Pound 
rule, and when the Committee on Claims was called, 

Mr. RAY said: I understand that the gentlemen who the other 
day objected to the consideration of Senate bill No. 249, to pay a 
small sum of money to the widow of Paymaster Scholefield, do not 
now persist in their objections. A similar bill has been favorably 
reported by the Committee on Claims of the House. 

he SP The bill will be read. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


olefield, te an 
— 2 — paymaster in the Army, the sum of $544.32, the amount due to the 
pa: 


pa the said 
jor J. Led Hod 

vahiatty of Alen vou the 

and 1 determined in the United States district court at U New York, in 
April, 1876, for the settlement of the accounts of the said Major C. M. Scholefi 

as such ad erie: bere with the Government; and upon the pa: 

the said sum of 2. as herein provided, the accoun: 35 
are authorized to balance the accounts of the said Major C. M. Scholefield, as pay- 
master, with the Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there et to the present consideration. 
of the bill which has been 7 

Mr. RANDALL, I objected to that bill on a former occasion, since 
which time I have given it a very thorough investigation, and I find 
that it does not, as I then apprehended, release the sureties from any 
obligation to the Government, and therefore I do not now object. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RANDALL] hold that the parties do not owe the Government $10,000, 
as claimed by the Government? 

Mr. RANDALL. No; I want the Government to proceed against 
the sureties. I do not see that this bill interferes with the power of 
the Government in that respect. 

Mr. RAY. Not at all. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Whom does the bill seek to release ? 

Mr. RAY. No one. 

Mr. RANDALL, It merely provides for the payment of a balance 
to the widow. 

Mr. McMILLIN. If there is anything due the Government, then 
the Government does not owe these es ee 

Mr. PRESCOTT. The facts are that J. Ledyard Hodge reported 
a voucher for $10,000 which he claimed had been executed by Major 
Scholefield, and which was charged against his accounts. If this 
voucher be charged against the account it leaves a balance of $9.500 
due the Government. Subsequently the Government, for the purpose 
of determining this matter, sued the sureties on the bond of this pay- 
master upon this voucher, claiming the balance of $9,500. This suit 
was tried in a United States court before a judge and a jury, and a 
verdict was rendered in favor of the defendant on the ground that 
the voucher wasa forgery. The Government applied for a new trial 
upon the ground of newly discovered evidence and also on the ground 
that evidence had been improperly admitted on behalf of the defense. 
On this application the court granted a new trial, which was had two- 
years subsequently, in 1876, the attorney acting at that time being 
Mr. CROWLEY, now a member of this House from New York, and who 
made the report in this case. On this second trial it was again found 
that the voucher was a forgery, thus leaving due this widow upon 
the books of the Treasury $543.32. : 

Mr. RAY. Just the amount that Scholefield reported when he 
went out of office. He died without having any knowledge of this 
false voucher. 

The question being taken on the consideration of the bill, there 
was no objection, 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed, 

Mr. PRESCOTT moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. SyMpson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon the 
amendment of the Senate to the resolution of the House to print 
2 copies of the annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture 

or 1881. 
TITLE TO POTOMAC FLATS. 

The Committee on the District of Columbia being called, 

Mr. NEAL. Iam instructed by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia to call up and have put on its passage, with certain amend- 
ments, House bill No. 5965 to provide for the ee of the title of 
the United States in certain lands therein described, and for the 
reclamation of the marshes in the Potomac River. 

The bill, with the proposed amendments, was read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. No. 5965) to provide for the quieting of the title of the United States 
in certain lands i 


therein described. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
y of the Attorney- 


0 
America in Congress assembled, That it is hereby made the Lat 
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General of the United States to bring such actions and institate such proceedings 


in the supreme court of the District of Columbia as may be n: for the pur- 
eee His title of the United States in and to lands bordering u n the 
otomac River lying between Easby's Point and the pro of the U. States 
— 1 ds, 8 K 
ween sai ints as any person or party may have pretended or attemp! to 
purchase, — or otherwise obtain possession of or acquire ownership in. 
be to and served b 
the marshal of the District of Colambia, or of the State or Territory, or one of 
legally appointed es oe in which any one of said defendants may have a legal 
residence or may be found. 
Src. 3. That said actions shall be tried at the next term of said court held after 
the commencement of the po! 
of one of said parties, who s spun the court that, after exercising due dili- 
gence, for reasons be, his control, 
when the same may, in the discretion of the court, be continued until the succeed- 
ing term of said court; but no further continuance shall be granted on 1 
For the purpose of said trial said action shall be ad- 


5 22011 n motion of said Attorney-General, be 
8a a) cor 0 Tne: eni 
8 fotóns the docket of court. 7: 

Mr. NEAL. I will state for theinformation of the House that this 
bill simply authorizes the Attorney-General in his discretion to bring 
suits for the p of quieting the title of the United States to 
that portion of the bed of the Potomac River which is popularly 
known as the “ flats,” an appropriation of $400,000 having been made 
for the reclamation of the same. I had a consultation with the At- 
torney-General a day or two ago, and he believes it important that 
this bill should become a law. 

The question being taken on the consideration of the bill, there 
was no objection, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. NEAL] tells us that the bill is for the pur- 
pose of quieting the title of the United States to what are known as 
the Potomac flats. Wehave made an sypropriation of $400,000 for 
their reclamation. Hence I think that the amendment I now pro- 
pose is eminently proper. It is to add the following: 

Provided, That none of the money a riated for the improvement or reclama- 
tion of the Potomac flats or aver font shall be éxpenaed till these suits are 
determined. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is right. 

Mr. NEAL, I trust that the amendment will not be adopted, 
The appropriation of $400,000 is made in the river and harbor bill, 
which contains an express provision that the Attorney-General shall 
examine into these titles. This bill is an independent measure for the 
purpose of quieting the title not only with reference to that appro- 

riation but for all future time. I donot wish to have the bill em- 

arrassed by any amendment of this kind. 

Mr. McMILL. Ido not think the amendment will embarrass 
the bill. It is eminently proper that the money we have appropri- 
ated should not be expended till we know to whom the land belongs, 
The appropriation was passed with the understanding that this was 
Government property. 

Mr.NEAL. I wantto inquire whether the amendment isin order? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is it in order when proceeding under the present 
rule to offer an amendment to a bill considered by consent? 

Mr. NEAL. Another point of order I want to make is that the 
amendment is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to inquire whether when proceeding under 

e Pound rule it is in order to consider any proposition by way of 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER, An amendment would be in order if germane 
after a bill has been taken up for consideration under the Pound 
rule, The first bill presented to the House under this rule was a 
bill to which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] moved an 
amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It seems to me that was not the intention of the 
rule. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I ask unanimous consent to make a statement. 
Whenever the House is through with whatever business it may wish 
to transact I desire that a recess be taken till eight o’clock this even- 
ing, at which time the conferees on the sundry civil appropriation 
pill will doubtless be ready to report. 

Mr. KASSON. I hope the gentleman from New York will not bring 
us here unless he is certain the conference report will be ready. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest to the gentleman from New York that 
the House take a recess with the understanding business shall be 
confined to the reception of conference reports and messages from the 
President and Senate. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not care 

Mr. RANDALL. I will state that my object is the convenience of 
members. There are some gentlemen who do not want to come here 
to-night. I will come here myself. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think we had all better come here to-night, for 
it is not impossible there may be a disagreement between the two 
Houses on the sundry civil bill. I do not know we shall agree, and 
all members ought to be present. 

Mr. RANDALL. It is necessary of course we should come here 
to-night and pass the bill, as it needs to be enrolled preparatory to 
receiving the signature of the President. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I should like to know whether there is any prob- 
ability of our adjourning on Monday next? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Whether we adjourn on Monday next or not, it is 
Abona eee e 8 5 8 signed 3 7 and there- 

ore it is necessary the bill sho passed here and engrossed and 
go to the President for his signature. 

Mr. RANDALL. Has the time been extended until Monday ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. No; only till to-night. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
New York a question. 

Mr. HISCOCK. What is it? 

Mr. COX, of New York. A many members desire to go away, 
and I would like to inquire of my colleague whether he thinks the 
tax discussion which has sprung up in the Senate is likely to pro- 
long the session ? . 

. ANDERSON. The gentleman from New York is entirely too 
innocent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have suggested we take a recess until eight 
o'clock; but it may be possible to bring in the report before that time, 
and if gentlemen prefer we may take a recess until seven o’clock this 
evening. 

S ora preg What is the necessity for taking a recess until eight 
o’cloc 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have already stated to the gentleman why this 
bill should be passed and engrossed and sent to the President for his 
rp eer before Monday morning. 

he SPEAKER. Does the gentleman wish to have his motion for 
a recess at once put to the House? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I protest against any su ion in favor of an 

adjournment of the House until the sundry civil appropriation bill 


n passed. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Let us have the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] to amend the pending bill 
quieting the title to the Potomac flats. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I ask unanimous consent that when the House 
concludes to take a recess it be until eight o’clock this evening. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the proposed amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. MOMILLIN. 

Mr. NEAL. I have made the 5 of order on that amendment 
that it was not germane to the bill, and therefore not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thi the amendment is in order. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move the House take a recess from fifteen min- 
utes before six until eight o’clock this evening. 

Mr. NEAL. Let us put this bill through first. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I suggest that the gentleman move to take a 
recess now. 

The SPEAKER. The House is dividing on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. MCMILLIN. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 21. 

Mr. BERRY. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. ROBESON. 8 er, I move that the House take a 
recess until eight o’clock evening. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. WILSON. Before that is done I wish to say a word. 

Mr. ROBESON. I demand the regular order of business. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the point there 
is no qnorum is made. 

Mr. RoBESON’s motion was agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WARNER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the follow- 
ing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

bill 115 No. 2099) for the relief of the executors of John W. For- 
ney; an 

A bill (s. No. 2002) for the relief of Major W. R. King. 

AMERICAN CITIZENS IMPRISONED ABROAD. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House the 
following message from the President of the United States; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and, with the 
accompanying reports, ordered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives : 
I transmit herewith a re of the Secretary of State, submitted in compliance 


with the resolution of the House of Representatives of the 28th of June g for 
a information respecting the case of American citizens under arrest in 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, August 5, 1882. 


And then (at five o’clock and thirty-five minutes p. m.) the House 
took a recess until eight o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House at eight o'clock p. m. re- 
sumed its session. 
REVENUE-MARINE BILL. 
Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I ask unanimous consent at this time 
for the consideration of a resolution fixing a day next session for the 


consideration of the revenue- marine bill. 
The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. No. 3983) to promote the efficiency of the revenue- 
marine service, now on the House Calendar with amendments thereto reported 
from the Committee on Commerce, be made the special order for Wednesday. 
December 6, 1882, after the morning bour, and from day to day thereafter un 
disposed of, not to interfere with general appropriation bills or revenue bills. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Who has this in charge? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I have submitted the resolution. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What is the nature of the bill? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio, It is to reorganize the reyenue-marine 
service; to make it more efficient, and to provide for the retirement 
of officers under certain conditions. 

Mr. ATKINS. What time does the resolution fix? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. December 6 next. 

Mr. ATKINS. I do not see the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations present, but I would su; t at all events that no 
special order should be fixed for consideration of the bill unless it 
be made subject to i yer bills. N 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. It is subject to appropriation bills and 
glso to revenue bills. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Reserving the right to object, I desire to ask a 
question of the gentleman from Ohio. Does this provide for pen- 
stoning those engaged in the revenue-marine service, or for the 
retirement of the officers? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. It provides for the retirement of offi- 
cera after a service of forty years with a portion of their pay. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I thought so. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. But I beg the gentleman to under- 
stand that the bill will be subject to amendment when it comes eop 
for consideration, and if it is wrong in any of its provisions it wi 
be within the power of the House to amend it in any respect. Ionly 
ask that a day be fixed for its consideration by the House. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ithink it will be time enough to set a day for 
its consideration when the House meets in its next session, and we 
will then know better what action to take in that regard. This is 
simply in the direction of pensioning those who are not in the mili- 
tary service— 

r. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. It does not provide for pensioning them. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But it isin the direction of pensioning them 
and I shall never consent to it in any form. I certainly never will 
until the Mexican soldiers have justice done to them; and shall 
therefore have to object. 

Mr. BERRY. I object to the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the resolution is not 
before the House for consideration. 


NOAH HINCKLEY, 


Mr. PRESCOTT, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
No. 6892) for the relief of Noah Hinckley; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 


CONDEMNED CANNON, SALEM, OHIO, 


Mr. McKINLEY, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
No. 6893) donating four condemned cast-iron cannon and sixteen 
cannon-balls to Trescott Post No. 10, Grand Army of the Republic, at 
Salem, Ohio, for monumental purposes; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

RELIEF FROM CHARGES OF DESERTION, 


Mr. CALKINS. Idesire at this time to submit a privileged report. 
I present the report of the committee of conference on the di 
iag votes of the two Houses on the bill to relieve certain soldiers from 
the charge of desertion. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 5224) to relieve certain soldiers of 
the late war from the charge of desertion having met, after a full and free confer- 
955 have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

OLLCWS > 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 7 with an amendment as 
follows: Insert six” instead of twelve; so that it will read: six months. 

W. H. CALKINS, 
BENJ. BUTTERWORTH, 
R. W. TOWNSHEND, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
JOHN A. LOGAN, 
F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Idesire to call the attention of the Honse 
to one item embodied in this report, in order to see whether we really 
accomplished what we intended to accomplish by the bill. This was 
intended to relieve soldiers who were simply technical deserters from 
the charge of desertion and to secure the issuance to them or their 
legal representatives whatever pay may have been withheld from 
them by reason of the charge of desertion. 

Mr. HOUSE. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio what 
he means by “technical desertion ?” 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I mean where a party is simply absent 
without leave, but reported as a deserter. For instance, this condi- 


tion of things has given rise to numerous bills for the relief of sol- 
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diers from the charge of desertion who really had no intention of de- 


Vir. H 
Mr. HOUSE. May not a man be a deserter who is absent from 
his command without leave ? 

Mr. CALKINS. A man may be absent without leave and yet not 
a deserter, 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I will give the gentleman an instance to 
show what I mean. For instance, a regiment is ordered, we will say, 
to Louisville to be mustered out. It goes down the Ohio, and at Cin- 
cinnati, if you please, there are a large number of soldiers who meet 
members of their families—their wives, mothers, or children—there, 
and who stop off, not with the intention of deserting from their com- 
mand, but with the expectation of overtaking and og eee the 
regiment at Louisville, to be mustered out with it. Now, this is 
after the war, remember. It may 7 4 205 when they get to Louis- 
ville—and I speak now of a case in point—the regiment is ordered 
on to Little k. These men go on next morning, but are unable 
to overtake their regiment, The regiment is subsequently ordered 
back and is mustered out before they are able to reach their com- 
mand. Theresult is they are returned as deserters, when they never 
thought of deserting. Butthe war being over they are found in this 
unfortunate situation. 

Mr. REAGAN, May I ask the gentleman a question ? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REAGAN. Is the bill not so framed as to cover real deserters 
as well as those who have been called technical deserters ? 

Mr. CALKINS. That is the only difficulty—whether it does not 
cover too much. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. After providing for all those cases this 
langu is used, and I submit to my friend from Tennessee 1 22 
HoUsE ] whether it does not undo all the first clauses in the bill at- 
tempt to accomplish. After reciting that the Secretary of War ma; 
2 an honorable discharge in certain cases, that he may hear an 

etermine, &c., it adds this provision: 

And That no soldier, nor the heirs nor l. iv 
any eee. in the Army a 3 eee „ 
tentionally deserted, shall be entitled to the benefits of the provisions of this act. 

Now, the use of the words “intentionally deserted” where the 
soldier was a technical deserter, in my judgment, may prevent him 
from availing himself of the provisions of this act. 

Mr. HOUSE. Who is to settle the question whether the soldier 
intentionally deserted ? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. TheSecretaryof War. But according to 
the language of this proviso if the soldier, although merely a tech- 
nical deserter, did what he did “intentionally”—the qualif ng word 
used here—he could not have the relief which this bill is drawn to 
afford. I fear that is the case, although I hope it is not. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the pat was requested: 

A bill (S. No. 2002) to extend the fees of certain officers over the 
Territories of New Mexico and Arizona. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the House of the following titles: 

The bill (H. R. No. 6715) to correct an error in section 2504 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; and 

The bill (H. R. No. 6845) to amend the first subdivision of section 
2568 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, title 34, ‘collection 
of duties on imports.” 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed the 
joint resolution (H. R. No. 203) for the 1 of additional copies 
of House Executive Document No. 47 and subsequent land laws, with 
amendments, in which the coneurrence of the House was requested. 


RELIEF FROM CHARGES OF DESERTION. 


Mr. CALKINS. I desire to say only a word in reference to this 
matter. The bill provides three classes of soldiers shall be relieved 
from the charge of desertion. The first class consists of those who 
served their time out and were not ted final and honorable dis- 
charges, because not present with their regiment at the time the 
regiment was mustered out. 

HOUSE. Does the bill apply to those only who served their 
time out? 

Mr. CALKINS. No, sir. Iam stating the three classes who are 
to benefit by the provisions of the act. The second class consists of 
those who served until the 22d day of May, 1865, the day of the 
grand general reunion in Washington. The third class consists of 
those who were wounded or were suffering from disease and were in 
hospital when the regiment was mustered out of the service. Then 
the bill says, to make it doubly sure who are intended, that the Sec- 
retary of War shall not grant this relief to those who were inten- 
tional deserters. I think, disagreeing with my friend from Ohio, 
[Mr. BUTTERWORTH, ] the relief is ample, and that there can be no 
difficulty abont the meaning of the act. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I desire to say to my friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. House] that the bill has been carefully prepared, 
both in the House and in the Senate, with a view to avoid allowing 
any actual or intentional deserter to receive an honorable discharge. 
The bill was passed by the House unanimously, I think, at the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. ‘RANDALL, I or it may 
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have been the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. CALKINS, I I am not cer- 
tain which; at all events it passed the House unanimously. 

The Senate has amended the bill in only two material particulars. 
The bill as it passed the House provided that those who had served 
out their term of enlistment, or had continued in service until the 
Ist day of May, 1865, should it appear that they did not intention- 
ally desert the service, should have an honorable discharge. The 
Senate has extended that time until the 27th of May, and restricted 
the number to be benefited by this bill. 

The House provided that those who had served for not less than 
three months should receive the benefits of this bill. The Senate 
extended that term to twelve months, The committee of conference 
has agreed to the term of six months. The House conferees gave up 
three months, and the Senate conferees gave up six months; so that 
we practically gained three months on the Senate, I think the bill 
has been carefully guarded with a view of not allowing any actual 
or intentional deserter to receive an honorable discharge. 

Mr. RYAN. I only want to say that, in my judgment, this bill, as 
now submitted, actually accomplishes nothing. The object of the 
bill as it passed the House was to remove the charge of technical 
desertion. The bill, as now presented, does nothing of the kind. It 
only provides that where the desertion is intentional there can be no 
remoyal of the charge of desertion. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Does my friend from Kansas [Mr. 
Ryan] want to remove the charge of desertion against those who 
intentionally deserted ? 

Mr. RYAN. I want to say that perhaps the intention of the gen- 
tleman is to e out the omot of the bill; but in my judgment he 
does not do it, Brets desertion, whether technical or otherwise, is 
intentional. As a general rule you have nothing except the evi- 
dence of the rolls to show whether there was desertion or not. 

It has been said here that where there was absence without leave 
there was a charge of desertion. In many cases that depends dargely 
upon the officer in command, the captain of the company. Where 
a soldier left, disa d without leave, the captain in his discre- 
tion might carry on the rolls as absent without leave, or he 
ar have him marked as a deserter. 

‘ake the case which was put a little while ago, where the war 
was practically closed, and the soldier left his command for a day or 
two, expecting to return before his command was mustered out. 
The captain, when he found by the roll-call that he did not appear, 
marked him as a deserter. 

Now, the soldier intended to do the very thing he did do. He in- 
tended to leave in violation of the rules, under circumstances which 
guinea his being marked on the roll as a deserter. The soldier comes 

ack a week afterward and finds that the regiment is mustered out. 
Now, this bill affords that man no relief under heaven. 

I will take another case; I have in mind another instance. A sol- 
dier enlisted in an Illinois regiment and was wounded at the battle 
of Pea Ridge. He went into a hospital, and while there his com- 
mand left. Soon afterward another regiment came along and he 
enlisted in that regiment under another name. Now, the very fact 
that he enlisted under another name indicated a purpose on his part 
to desert contrary to the rules of war. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Did he desert the service? 

Mr. RYAN. You do not say anything in your bill about desertin 
the service; all you say is that the person to be benefited by this bi 
shall not appear to have been an intentional deserter. Now, let me 
goon, AsI said, another regiment came along and he enlisted in that 
regiment under another name. He served honorably and faithfully 
in that regiment and died on the battle-field of wounds received 
while in that service. New there is no relief for his representatives 
under this bill. And there are plenty of such cases. 

Now, if the committee of conference had made provision as Ihave 
indicated, if they had not said ‘intentional desertion of service,” it 
would have enabled the Department tohave provided for that class 
of persons; but this bill in my judgment does nothing of the kind. 

r. CALKINS. I now desire to move the previous question on 
the adoption of the report of the committee of conference. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I would like to say a word on this subject. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I hope gs Pace se. hea the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, [Mr. HENDERSON, ] will 
be allowed to say a word or two. 

Mr. CALKINS. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I want to say this: this bill seems in some 
way to have got out from under the control of or to have deserted 
the Committee on Military Affairs; still I feel an interest in the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

will say to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN] that it is 
almost impossible to so frame a general bill as not to admit of the 
removal of the charge of desertion in some cases where it ought not 
to be removed. The bill was prepared carefully by the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and with express reference to guarding against 
the possibility of having the charge of desertion removed from those 
who 33 deserted the flag of their country. The case 
spoken of by my friend from Kansas [Mr. RYAN] is one of that class 
which I think ought to be and must be provided for by special law, 
for the very reason that if you undertake to pass a general law here 
which will embrace all those cases it will so broad in its scope 
that it will admit of the removal of the charge of desertion from some 
who were willful deserters. 


Now, I think this bill ought to pass in the shape it now is. Ishould 
have had no serious objection if it had passed this morning in the 
way it came from the Senate. 

r. CALKINS. I now demand the previous question upon the 
adoption of the report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The report of the committee of conference was adopted. 

Mr. CALKINS moved to reconsider the vote by which the report 
of the committee of conference was adopted; and also moved that 
the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I submit the report of the conference committee 
on the sundry civil a propriatian bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagree: 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 
sundry civil expenses of 
and for other Lap ee having met, after full and free conference, 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows : 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 6, 8, 34, 42, 45, 51, 52, 
56, 57, 58, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 95, 58 sok 0 2 25 
116, 136, 137, 138, 130, 143, 144, 146, 152, 150, 171, 180, 189, 198, 201, 223, 228, 230, 232, 233 
rr rbot and 246. 


votes of the two Houses on the 
16) making appropriations for 
the Government for the fiscal year 1 30, 1883, 

ve to 


00, 101, 1 
47, 148, 150, 153, 154, 157, 
187, 109, 202, 303, 24, 265, 207, 210, 211, 214, 245, 216, 217, 219 21. 22 22 
: = Tee) f 214, , 219, ' 


Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its 
amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: Strike out the matter proposed to be inserted, and strike out in line 1 

81 of the bill, the words “twenty-five,” and insert in lieu thereof fifty; and 

e Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 104: That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment numbered 104, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 106: That the House recede from its disa ment to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 106, and agree to the same with an amendment 
N follows: In lieuof the sum proposed insert $280,000;” and the Senate agree to 

e same. 

Amendment numbered 117: That the House recede from its ent to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 117, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out all of said amendment after the word roadways” 
in line 3 of said amendment; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 118: That the House recede from its disagreement tothe 
amendment of the Senate num 118, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out the word p: to be inserted, and also strike out 
all of the amended ph: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment num 142; That the House recede from its disagreement to . 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 142, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out of the matter proposed to be inserted the following: 
under authority of law; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 145: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 145, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment 5 2 : In lieu of the sum proposed insert 520, 000; and the Senate 
agree e same. 

Amendment numbered 149: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 149, and to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum pro 2,000,“ and add at the end of the 
ee the following: In full satisfaction thereof; and the Senate agree to 

e same. 

Amendment numbered 151: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 151, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: Add at the end of said amendment the following: And the cession 
by the State of Rhode Island to the United States of said island for use as a ‘ naval 
training-station' is hereby 5 and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 155: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 155, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In line 6 of said amendment strike out all after the word retired” 
down to and including the word "to ” in line 7, and in line 10 strike out the word 


“which,” and at the end of said amendment insert the following: Provided further, 
That the total cost of said building shall not exceed the sum of $400,000 ;” and the 
Senate to the same. 


Amendment numbered 173: That the House recede from its disagreement tothe 
amendment of the Senate numbered 173, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert $25,000 ;" and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 178: That the Senate recede from its disa; ment tothe 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num 178, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
Senate amendment insert ‘$10,000 ;" and the House to the same. 

Amendment numbered 208: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 208, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out insert the following: Provided, 
That no binding shall be done at the Government Printing Office for Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, or Delegates in Congress except that there may be bound for each 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate one copy of each book or document issued by 
order of Congress, but this provision shall not allow — binding as aforesaid to 
be done of books or documents issued by authority of and during any former Con- 
gress; " and the Senate a to the same. 

Amendments numbered 212 and 213: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 212 and 213, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the matter proposed to be in- 
serted and insert in lieu thereof as follows: To supply district judges, district 
attorneys, and clerks of the United States courts who have not ady received 
the same with the Revised Statutes of the United States and the statutes pub- 
lished since the first revision a sufficient sum of money is hereby appro; printed: 
Provided, That all statutes heretofore or hereafter furnished by the United States 
to district judges, district attorneys, and clerks of the United States courts, under 
this or any other law, shall not become the property of these ofiicers, but on the 
expiration of their official term shall be by them turned over and delivered to their 
respective successors in office; and the following provision in the ‘act making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1882, and for other purposes,’ approved March 3, 1881, namely, 
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‘to supply district judges and district attorneys, who have not already received 
the pid at with 83 of the Supreme Court and Statutes at Large of the 
United States, and also to furnish complete sets of the same, where there are none, 
io such points where United States courts are a to be held and to supply 
broken sets where shows Se eo vohuna a sufficient sum of money is hereby 
appropriated.’ be, the same is hereby, re’ * 

3 numbered 218: That the Hoes recede from its disagreement to the 
umendment of the Senate numbered 218, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of said amendment insert the following: To enable 
the Commissioner of Agriculture to pay Dr. John L. Hays for 88 
phlet on the husbandry of the Angora goat, in conformity with the A beget of 
the joint resolution approved July 1, 1882, $500, and the said pamphlet shall be 

rinted at the Government Printing Office and paid for out of the appropriation 

‘or the Department of Agriculture; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment num 236: That the Hovse recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 236, and agree to the same with amend- 
ments as follows: Insert after said amendment as independent paragraphs, as 
follows: 

“To pay James C. Courts, assistant clerk of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House for extra services, $500, 

“To pay Charles Carter for cleaning extra room of the Hoase Committee on 
Appropriations, $00. 

To pay William H. Smith for services as assistant in the Library of the House 
of Representatives the difference between the Bay of messenger that of assist- 
ant from July 1, 1876, to December 12, 1881, $752.08. 

“To pay Hon. ROBERT SMALLS for salary and mileage for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1882, $6,927.60." 

to the same. 


And the Senat 
Amendment num 238: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 


amendment of the Senate numbered 238. and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: Insert after the word the,” where it occurs the second time, in line 
5 of said amendment, the following: First session of the; and the Senate agree 


a PER: FRANK HISCOCK, 

BENJ. BUTTERWORTH, 
J. C. S. BLACKBURN, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
W. B. ALLISON, 
EUGENE HALE, 
JAS. B. BECK, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I shall not make any extended state- 
ment with reference to this report, but am ready to answer any in- 
quiries that members of the House may desire to make with refer- 
ence to the action of the conferees upon the various amendments. 
After having answered such inquiries, if any should be put, I shall 
move the previous question, merely stating that in round numbers 
we have reduced the appropriations as proposed by the Seuate amend- 
ments $958, 150.52. 

Mr. ATKINS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a few moments? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Yes, sir. x 

Mr. ATKINS addressed the House. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr.-HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, the bill which we are now con- 
sidering carries, in the aggregate, $25,589,358. It is the last of the 
appropriation bills. The aggregate of all the appropriations which 
have been made by this Con; for the fiscal year commencing July 
1, 1882, including the bill now under consideration, amounts to 
$265,923, 065.09. The ag ate of the appropriations for the last 
fiscal year is about 829,8 983.38. It will seen by this state- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, that this Congress has increased the appropria- 
tions over the amount appropriated for the last fiscal year in the 
aggregate $46,555, 081.71. 

In speaking of the appropriations which have been made by the 

resent session of Congress I include the river and harbor bill and 
1 include the agricultural bill, neither of which emanated from the 
Committee on Appropriations, and I also include those special bills 
which have been passed and which carry an appropriation. Of this 
sum of $46,555,081.71, representing the difference in the appropria- 
tions by this session of Con and those for the last fiscal year, 
$34,000,000 of it alone is the increase which this Congress has made 
in the appropriations to pay the claims of pensioners. It is not my 
purpose to discuss the propriety of the “ arrearage bill,” and other 
pension laws rendering necessary the increase, at this time. It is 
my purpose only to point out in what the increase consists. 

In that increase again, Mr. Speaker, is included the sum of 
$1,742,432 to pay an increase in the clerical force of the Government 
to adjust the pension claims. The Committee on Appropriations 
find upon our statute-books the law granting the pensions, and we 
have uot believed it to be our duty to prevent their payment by 
failing to provide the necessary clerical force to 1 pe the pending 
claims. A previous Congress and Democratic House with t 
unanimity passed the“ of pensions bill” without provid- 
ing the clerical force for its execution, and the last Congress sub- 
stantially nullified the law by a failure to make the necessary pro- 
visions for the adjustment of the claims. We have believed 

Mr. COBB. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question 
in this connection? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will yield for a question. z 

Mr. COBB. Does not the gentleman from New York, the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, know that Mr. Bentley, the 
Commissioner of Pensions, was called before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and that every cent which he recommended as necessary for 
carrying out the law was appropriated? Does not the gentleman 
know thut Mr. Bentley was called there and questioned as to how 
much money he wanted for the payment of pensions, and was not 
that amount appropriated ? ; 

Mr. HISCOCK. The fact was obvious to every member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that with the large increase of the pension 
list and increase of pensions an increase of force was absolutely neces- 


sary for the honest and reasonably prompt adjustment of the claims. 
It needed no Mr. Bentley to tell us that fact. It was patent to the 
Committee on Appropriations; it was patent to the Forty-fifth and 
was patent to the Forty-sixth Con that when you increase the 
number of the claimants and the value of their claims there must be 
a corresponding increase of the clerical force given to honestly adjust 
them in a reasonable time, that the rights of the claimants and 
safety to and protection of the Government against fraudulent claims 
demanded it. 

Mr. COBB. The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
does not answer my question. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Well, if I have not answered it I can only make 
this further reply, that I do not question the assertion of the gentle- 
man from Indiana, and if he says such was the case I do not dispute 
him pee Ido not recollect the circumstances to which he refers, 
myself. 

Mr. COBB. Ifthe gentleman will allow me further, I would like 
to ask this question’: whether or not the Commissioner of Pensions 
at that time was not the proper judge as to the amount necessary to 
carry out the law; and farther, whether he would regard it as bein 
right and proper for the Appropriations Committee to have brough 
in a bill sppropristing millions of money that was not asked for by 
the officer in charge of that department. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The 1 from Indiana entirely mistakes 
the question before us. I do not dispute but that the Appropriations 
Committee intended to appropriate money enough to pay all of the 
pensions and the arrears of pensions that would be adjusted and 
settled. But they failed to appropriate or to make provision for the 
proper necessary clerical force to honestly adjudicate the claims in 
a reasonable time. 8 defeated the bill, not by failing to make 
appropriations for the claims which would be allowed but by a fail- 
ure to make provision for an additional force to adjudicate the claims 
themselves; and in this manner the law was nullified, has been nul- 
lified since it was enacted. The present Committee on Appropria- 
tions have taken the responsibility of providing an adequate bra 
for the disposition of the claims, to have them heard, passed upon, 
and adjusted in a reasonable time, and to investigate them so thor- 
oughly that frandulent cases will be defeated. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask whether 
he was a member of the Committee on Appropriations of the last 
Congress? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I was. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Did the gentleman make any recommendation 
to e. which was not adopted by the majority of the com- 
mittee 

Mr. HISCOCK. I can only say, Mr. Speaker, that the Republi- 
ean end of the Committee on Appropriations. favored an increase of 
force. Whether we took an appeal from the committee to the House 
my memory at this time fails to serve me. z 

Mr. SPRINGER. Did the gentleman in any speech in Congress 
ask for any further clerical force for the adjudication and adjust- 
ment of pensions that was not granted? 

Mr. HISCOCK. My recollection is that an attempt to increase in 
the House was made, and that it was voted down by the gentlemen 
on the other side. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Show the record to that effect. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I shall not stop now, Mr. Speaker, for the pur- 
pose of finding in the record the vote of the gentleman from Illinois 
or of the party of which he is a member. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him whether 
he or the committee did not make this appropriation on the recom- 
mendation of the present Commissioner? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I can say to the gentleman from 
Missouri that the Committee on Appropriations is thoroughly and 
heartily in sympathy with the Commissioner of Pensions in reference 
= providing the proper force for the adjudication of the pension 
claims. 

In this excess of appropriations for the current year of $46,555,- 
081.71 is included $7,302,575 of excess in the river and harbor bill 
over the appropriations for the last fiscal year. It is not my pur- 

„sir, to enter into an examination of the merits of that bab. 

I shall briefly point ont the items of increase, and the bill does not 
suffer by comparison with the one our Democratic predecessors gave 
the country. Three million one hundred and twenty-three thousand 
dollars of the excess for the improvement of the Lower Mississippi, a 

great national work to which the legislation of preceding Congresses 

as committed the country, and as to which I do not understand there 
is any division in the ju ent of the country. The improvement 
of that great water-way is the right of the great States to which it 
affords a protection against railroad monopoly. Seven hundred and 
forty thousand dollars of the excess is in the increase of appropria- 
tion for the navigation of the same river and its tributaries, notably 


the Missouri, ag ating about $3,900,000. Baltimore receives 8300, 
000 of the excess; vidence River, 865,000 of the excess; Charles- 
ton Harbor, $125,000; Savannah Harbor, $135,000; Galveston Harbor, 


$50,000; Oakland Harbor, California, $140,000; Buffalo Harbor, 
$25,000; Lynn Harbor, Massachusetts, $60,000; and $400,000 of the 
excess is for the improvement of the Potomac flats. 

The items of increase I have indicated aggregate about $5,000,000 
and I could point out others equally meritorious, though not so large, 
to account for the remaining $2,300,000 of the excess in appropria- 
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tions of the bill of the Committee on Commerce of the present House | to this you should certainly add the $33,080 annual appropriation we 


as approved and concurred in by this Congress over the last year’s bill. 
As compared with last year’s bill, it is fair to say of it, it only appro- 
priates $600,000 for new works not commenced by our Democratic 
peter se I did not join in its approval and concurrence. I 
elieve the law appropriates too much money, granting every object 
it provides for worthy of aid, and in my opinion it provides for im- 
provements that have no claims upon the Treasury of the General 
Government; but the law for the present year is far less objection- 
able in this t than the last year’s law. 
Carry throu, h the comparisons of amounts for the same specific 
purposes provided for by the two pray tome you will find the aggre- 
ate of excess of appropriations in the law for this fiscal year there- 
for for works of a national character and entitled to national aid 
account for the difference in amount between the twolaws. An ex- 
amination of the two bills will also disclose less appropriation for this 
fiscal year than for the last for works that in my judgment should not 
receive the aid of the General Government. 


But, Mr. Speaker, my purpose now is rather to discuss the work: 


of the Committee on Appropriations than of another committee of the 
House, and all my time can be properly devoted to that. 

In the excess of appropriations for this fiscal year over last year 
there is en increase of $2,062,274 in miscellaneous bills. The laws 
referred to are for public works or for other public purposes which 
carry their appropriations with them. I am entirely willing that 
that schedule be subjected to the closest scrutiny of gentlemen on the 
other side or of the count It is in excess of the aggregate of the 
sums which were granted by the last session of the last Congress in 
laws of like character, I think some $2,000,000. There is in it nearly 
$400,000 to relieve the sufferers from the spring overflow of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries. In it is included appropriations to pay 
honest claims against the Government. Scrutinize it and scan it as 
closely as you may and you will find nothing in it but what is honest 
and what ought to be appropriated for by Con 

Mr. Speaker, there is also included in this excess the sum of 
$1,493, 116.77, the increase which has been ‘on by this Con to 
the postal service of the United States. That, sir, is a service con- 
stantly increasing. There has not been the increase in the appro- 
priation for this fiscal year over those of last year there was in the 
appropriation for the last year over those of its preceding year. 

Without crippling the service, the Post-Office Department is now 
doing far more — for the same expenditure, than in either of 
the three preceding years. 

I am happy to say that in the present administration of the Post- 
Office Department the expense of certain branches of that service has 
been decreased so largely that the increase in the total appropriations 
is not in the ratio of the increase ofservice—absolutely necessary serv- 
ice, I mean—while the amount which can be expended for the service 
is largely fixed by law, depending upon theamountofwork done. To 
illustrate, the amount to be paid for railroad transportation of the 
mail matter depending by law upon its weight and the space occu- 
pied, and the salaries of postmasters upon the receipts of their respect- 
ive offices and not within the discretion of Congress, nevertheless the 
transportation of the mails outside of railroads is so far dependent 
upon the judgment and honesty of the executive officers of the Gov- 
ernment that large sums may be wasted thereon; and the wisdom 
and economy of the Post-Office oa eee exercised without im- 

ing the star-route mail-service, has so lessened its cost that the 
increase in the cost of the whole service is not proportionate to the 
increase of the service now rendered, And I am assured the report of 
the work and expenditures therefor of the Second Assistant Post- 
master-General for the fiscal year is more than likely to show the 
entire postal service for this year will cost less than for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1882. 

Ninety-one thousand seven hundred and eighty dollars of the in- 
crease is in the agricultural bill of the current year, as compared 
with that of last year. This Department is now far-reaching in its 
work, but further extension is demanded by the country, and $91,000 
of increase for its support has been given by this Congress ; $33, 
of the increase consists of permanent appropriations for which we 
have substituted annual appropriations, 

Mr. Speaker, the a gate of the annual appropriations for the 
last fiscal year, including the agricultural bill, which carries $91,780 
more this year than last, and excluding the river and harbor bill, 
neither of which were prepared by the Committee of Appropriations, 
was $204,646,256.79 ; for the present fiscal year, $241,826,459.50; the 
excess, $37,180,232.71. 

As I have already stated, we have given this year for the payment 
of pensions and arrearages of pensions under existing law, and the 
payment of which cannot be avoided at some time, $34,000,000; for 
clerical force to adjust them, $1,742,430; aggregate, $35,742,430. 
Credit our appropriations with this amount, and the showing is that 
we have appropriated for all Government service proper, to pay 
Government liabilities, for the construction of public buildings, ex- 
cept in a few minor instances, in which the bills carried their appro- 
priations, (and they are included in the miscellaneous bill I have 
referred to,) $1,437,802.71. 

Mr. Speaker, the excess in appropriations for postal-service for 
this year over last, as I have stated, more than accounts for it—that 
was 81,493, 116.71, and leaves $45,314.06 in favor of this Congress, and 


have substituted for permanent. 
Mr. Speaker, at the risk of repeating myself somewhat, the ag- 
gre ate annual appropriations for last year were $219,367,983.38. 
ucluded in thisamount is a little more than $24,000,000 provided for 
by this Congress but chargeable to last year’s service, and should 
have been appropriated for by the last Congress. In contrasting the 
se ae my for this year with last there should be added to last 
year the for service which last year was paid from permanent 
appropriations, and this year by the annual appropriations. 


Aggregate appropriations for last year ............ $219, 401, 063 38 

For the ourrent Fer 265, 923, 065 09 

ENGRORSO ann vcs ouch nee cceade <<seca sane cas 46, 522,001 71 

Excess in appropriations for pensions 
OVER IGHE VORR Vo oc aes a see aa 000, 

For pension force 1, 742, 430 
Rivers and harborss . 7, 302, 575 

— 43, 045, 005 

S ͤ K 3, 476, 900 77 


for increase of service consequent upon the growth of the country, 
including the postal service increase of $1,493, 116.77 and all the ed 0 
lic-building bills—not the excess over last year. 

If the Democratic Congress was economical this Republican Con- 

has been more so in all matters except in appropriations for 

rivers and harbors, and those appropriations are not chargeable to 

orner party, but to the members of both parties who supported 
em. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will ask the gentleman from New York, as a 
matter of information—I did not hear the beginning of his speech 
whether in his comparisons he has inserted deficiencies? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then you cannot make it complete until the end 
of the fiscal year; till you know what yours may be. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will answer the question and reply to the sug- 
poson which has been made by the gentleman from Georgia. We 

ave provided in this Congress for a large volume of deticiencies; 
and, sir, I apprehend that in the next year, while there may be some 
deficiencies, as compared with those which we have provided for 
they will be inconsiderable. It has been ourintention and we have 
striven to make full appropriations forthe service; and I know of no 
instance in which we have given a less sam than we believed was 
necessary for the support and maintenance of the particular branch 
of the service for which the appropriation was made. And in many 
branches of the sarvice the amount given has been increased in con- 
sequence of the investigation of the appropriations made forthe last 
year, including deficiencies voted by this Congress; the first appro- 
priation with thedeficiency constituting the amount appropriated in 
most cases for the same service for this year. We have never given a 
less amount. 

It is proper in this connection that I should call the attention of 
the committee to the $29,248,193.96 of deficiencies which we have pro- 
vided for. There is included in the deficiency bill $1,192,206.80 com- 
peneana topostmasters. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] 

ows that the compensation to postmasters is regulated by the 
amount of postal revenue received at their offices respectively. He 
knows more than that; that they only turn into the Treasury the 
balance which is in their hands after defraying the expenses of their 
offices, respectively, including their salaries, and the gentleman from 
Georgia will concede that this is a proper and legitimate deficiency, 

Mr. BLOUNT. And one that occurs almost every fiscal year. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It has occurred almost every fiscal year, or it has 
occurred during the last four fiscal years. And I want to say more 
than that: deficiencies of this kind have gone over year after year, 
and we have been compelled in this Congress to provide for deficien- 
cies two or three years old, I think. 

Mr. BLOUNT. If my friend will allow me 

Mr. HISCOCK. But they are not included in the amount I have 
stated here and charged to last year. 

Mr. BLOUNT. If my friend will allow me, I will say that the 
Forty-fourth Congress went back six, seven, and ten years for defi- 
eiencies which arose under the Republican administration. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will not dispute the gentleman on that point. 
I believe that the bill making appropriations for the Post-Office De- 
partment for this fiscal year contains ample appropriations for that 
service, And I believe that when the end of the year shall have been 
reached it will be found that instead of there being a deficiency for 
the support of the Post-Office Department a surplus will be turned 
into the Treasury. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Which Department is that, may I ask? 

Mr. HISCOCK. The Post-Office Department. Another item of de- 
ficiency in the last fiscal year which we have provided for at this 
session was $1,120,000 for transportation of mail by railroad. It is 
a well-known fact that the compensation to railroads is fixed by 
statute; it depends upon certain conditions, the weight of the mat- 
ter and space it occupies, and Congress has no discretion over the 
amount to be paid. This was a legitimate deficiency. It was an 
amount that under no circumstances could be charged over to the 
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current fiscal year. It was a debt of last year and we provided for 
it in the deficiency bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will my friend allow me to interrupt him again? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will ak him if that deficiency does not arise 
from the fact that the Government was insisting that the amount 
claimed by the railroads ought not to be paid to them, and a decision 
in favor of the railroads made it necessary to put it in an appropri- 
ation bill? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Such is not the case. 

Mr. BLOUNT. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is due in part to the extension of our railroad 
system. I do not now charge bad faith to the Forty-sixth Con 
for the insufficient appropriation made. To a large extent this item 
of deficiency was due to the fact that steamboat transportation of 
the mails has been dispensed with and railroad transportation sub- 
stituted. 

Mr. BLOUNT. If my friend will allow me, that was the under- 
standing of the Committee on Appropriations last year. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 


Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Was the payment to the land-grant railroads 
included ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. That is not included in this sum. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The sum of $125,000 is included. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think not. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The deficiency bill contains an item of $125,000 
for land- t railroads. 

Mr. OCK. Yes; but it is not included in the amount which 


I have given and am now discussing. 
We have provided for a deficiency in the service of the last fiscal 
ear for miscellaneous services, $75,000, made up of small 
items which I have not before me, but which were items over which 
Con had no discretion, items which had to be paid. 

e have provided for a deficiency, which is taken into account in 
comparing the bills of the current year with those of last 3 of 
$1,036,867 for the Indian service. That aggregate is made up largely 
of appropriations to discharge treaty ob canona existing-between 
the Government of the United States and the different Indian tribes. 
In no instance has an appropriation been made and charged in this 
account against the last fiscal year which was not to discharge or 
perform some treaty obligation existing between the Government 
of the United States and various tribes of Indians, or to support 
certain tribes to avoid an Indian war, all expended last year. 

There is included in the deficiencies I have c to the last 
fiscal year $520,000 for Army ee gy eat So far as the item of 
Army transportation is concerned, Congress has substantially no 
control over it. In the bill which was presented by the Committee 
on Appropriations to this Congress, and which has become law, we 
endeavored to provide ample means, so that there shall be no defi- 
ciency at the end of the present fiscal year; and I believe we have 
accomplished that object. 

It is said by some one near me that it cannot be helped. It can 
be helped. This deficiency to a large extent was due to there pemg 
imposed upon this service other expenditures than those whic. 
properly and legitimately belonged to the Army. There has been 
paid from the Army appropriations to clerks enga; in the investi- 

tion of claims the sum of $200,000 a year, which in part came 
5 m the appropriation for transportations and for contingencies of 

e Army. 

In dur apres riations we have adopted the theory of specific ap- 

ropriations. e have upon another bill providing for that service 
Refined the amount which shall be paid, and obviated one of the 
causes of this deficiency. It should have been corrected by a pre- 
vious Congress, and would have been if it had understood the sub- 
ject. There was a failure to investigate sufficiently to reach an under- 
standing of it. 

Another source of deficiency in the Army appropriations is this: 
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the Signal Service is paid in part from it without any limit upon 
the amount. It must have been known that such was the case. I 
believe that in the aggregate the sum of $600,000, in the discretion 
of one man, has been taken from the various gf pat need in the 
Army bill for the support of the Army, for the Signal Service. We 
have made our appropriations definite and specific. 

I believe that the expenditures of the money for the service of the 
Army has been made as economically and as carefully as they could 
be; and there has never been any difficulty in getting at the amount 
that should be ee, for that service. But these deficiencies 
have been created by allowing other services to be attached to that 
Ribera fixing any limit upon the amount to be expended for those 
services. 

I do not propose, Mr. Speaker, to go through with all the defi- 
ciency items which we have char; to the last fiscal year, marg 
up the aggre te appropriations for that year’s service, and which 
have included in the comparison of the appropriations for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Yet there are certain other items to which I must 
call the attention of the committee, and which are all so manifestly 
deficiencies that the most critical gentleman on the other side will 
not question it. 

There is the item for expenses of United States courts, $253,056.78— 
witnesses’ fees, m fees—sums over which Con has no 
discretion whatever. Yet there has been that large deficiency which 
it was necessary to provide for. We charged over to the last year 
$620,000 for the completion of the census; and I can confidently ap- 
peal to this Committee of the Whole to sustain us in holding that 
amount is properly charged to the last fiscal year. 

I will call attention also to the item of public printing. The Forty- 
sixth Con in its last session appropriated for public printing 
81,700,000. I believe there had been expended during the preceding 
year in that bureau $2,100,000. Iam tempted to use this instance 
to illustrate what sometimes has seemed to me true—perhaps I ought 
not to charge or insinuate it, but still the suspicion has crept into my 
mind—that it was a settled policy in the last session of the last Con- 

to make insufficient appropriations for the then next fiscal year. 

ne million seven hundred thousand dollars was appropriated for the 
8 of the Printing Bureau when I believe $2,100,000 had been used 
in the previous year. That Con had the control of the print- 
ing; it controlled the volume of the printing and knew it had in- 
creased ; yet it failed to appropriate up to the amount of the pre- 
ceding year. The deficiency in that branch of the service alone 
which we were compelled to provide for was $865,000, and, sir, it was 
all expended to print documents ordered by a Democratic Con- 


gress. 

Another item in this list of deficiencies is $16,000,000 to pay pension 
claims which were settled during the last fiscal year. I apprehend 
there will be no prendon upon the other side of the House that all 
pension claims allowed and payable last year by the insufficient force 
which was provided for the Pension Department by the last Con- 
gress should be cha’ over to the last year. ` 

The aggregate of the list of deficiencies is, as I have said, $29,- 
248,193.96. is is the aggregate of all the bills and resolutions. 
which have been passed appropriating money for the last and preced- 
ing fiscal years. Of this amount about $24,000,000 must be charged to 
last year, and was rendered necessary by the insufficient appropria- 
tions for that year’s Government service. 

I may be pardoned, I trust, if I repeat that in making provisions. 
for the present fiscal year we have done so after a full investigation 
of the needs of the service in connection with the deficiencies for 
which we have been compelled to recommend appropriations. 

In this connection I will print the statements which I have before 
me They show in detail the 2 appa executive, and judicial, the 
sundry civil, and Post-Office bills classified for purposes of compari- 
son, and the other regular appropriation bills for the years 1880, 
1881, 1882, and 1883, with the deficiencies for each year, and also 
ineludes the miscellaneous acts making appropriations for those 
years, corrected at the close of the session: 


| 1880. 1881. 1883. 
A riations à riations | Total appropria- | A Total appropria- 
ani deficiencies. ania ciencies. oan: 5 and de! a tee. Appropriations.. 
QONSTONE <0 cnscncons bescdenscseueawe $2, 880, 415 20 
Deffelenciess 89, 672 35 vn 
087 55 881, 501 63 575 42° 
Public Printer, Library of Congress, * 18 $2,93, 
and Botanic 3 
eee e. lscceeaswossevecace 80 
940 00 87. 100 00 84, 340 00 
Executive Office 5 A ves 
Delle „—] 
96, 464 00 90, 922 89 102, 064 00: 
te Department 85 
e s cvs avencsnsavenseys 
t 160, 448 70 146, 819 14 159, 330 00 
: 
Salaris re contingencies 2. 548, 662 00 
Deuclen es scence sneess 2, 250 00 
2, 606, 717 00 


2, 550, 912 00 | 2,791, 102 25 
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1880, 1881. 1883. 


Appro riations W Appropriations. 


pro) rinse Total appropria- | Appropriations | Total appropria- 
ans tions. and dedciencies. — deficiencies, 


deficiencies. 


Internal revenue, including salaries 
of the office of Comm: Oner .... $4, 018, 330 00 
dee eee 535, 986 37 


Mints and assay offices, including 
salaries, &., of office of Director. 1, 221, 780 00 
Dofieiencios \ 2. .<-n-- ee ences evesey 48, 447 49 


‘Territorial governments 
Deficiencies. ......------. 1 


Independent treasury - 
Deficiencies 2323 


$4, 554, 266 37 $5, 071, 330 00 a $5, 145, 090 00 


1, 270, 227 49 1, 237, 795 55 b 1, 263, 010 00 


211, 444 21 225, 448 91 253, 373 73 


380, 800 00 455, 800 00 o 440, 780 00 
War Department: 
Salaries and contingencies.........- 


Deflcienciee s 


Adjutant-General’s Office........... 
Deticiencies ..-......2-cessecesecees 


n- General's Office.....-.-.-.. 
Deffeien ies 


Navy Department 
Deföteneles „„ 


Interior Departmen 
Salaries and pore et 
Deticiencies .....--..-. 


General Land Office . .-.. * 
Deaelenee g ccc T T TOAS T 


Pension Offl 
Deficiencies .... ....2.---..22-25-eee 


Patent OMO. ooo .. 
Deen 


Post-Office Department 
Deficiencies 35 


Department of Justice. 
Deficiencies --. 
529, 780 00 


Court of Ulama 33, 340 00 
Southern claims commission 27,169 21 


649, 590 00 634, 040 00 883, 630 00 


317, 022 50 352, 442 00 


587, 740 00 
200 100.07 e. MPE 
„ — 328, 256 25 
541, 544 00 595, 119. 00 
5 
, 
* * 
758, 156 


13, 916 57 
173, 160 00 


217, 898 40 


167, 030 00 


485, 364 00 


298, 220 00 304, 220 09 410, 000 00 


669, 950 00 774, 155 00 2, 337, 150 00 


554, 970 00 
539, 369 22 


564,121 21 697, 800 00 


580, 661 57 605, 894 07 


531, 480 00 
35, 840 00 35, 840 00 


ß Ie Es A 
e ; EE AA E N T TRT 


RECAPITULATION. 


3 s 15, 938, 130 31 
Döflcien cles 914, 659 91 
16, 852, 790 22 


17, 535, 607 57 18, 565, 554 16 20, 210, 090 65 


a Contains a 3 for stam rs, and dies, $500,000, aoe anishment for violation of internal-revenue laws, 000, reported in sundry civil bill. 
b Contains t on bullion, $30,000," reported in sundr’ civil b m P 7 
c Contains contingent e ndent treasury, $75,000,” rted in sundry civil bill. 


d This total does — contain the ‘nate dual items, atin $670, , added as above for comparison under sub-heads, and heretofore a riated in this 
but the amount is included in the total of the sundry ci civil act 5 the sum of $95,500, reimbursable items, is not included. ae 75 
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1880. 1881. 1883. 


Appropriations | Total appropria- A riations | Total appropria- — propriations 
— ciencies. tions. anil dedsiencies, tions. deficiencies, 


Tote sree: Appropriations, 


Public printing and binding $1, 524, 000 00 $1, 714, 000 00 
Deficiencies... ss 407, 250 00 865, 000 00 
— —— $1, 931, 250 00 $2, 006, 800 00 $2, 579, 000 00 $2, 377, 650 00 
Library of Congress and Botanic Gar- 
G onsatclepaspecssceccsesscasens 6, 345 00 
19, 663 00 19, 927 60 10, 650 00 
en e e / / Y / E ENET TEA 
State De 5 1.700 00 10, 000 00 e 
ate Department 
J AA ͤ ˙ↄↄ ¹ . ¾˙ A.. 
16, 200 00 120, 348 92 106, 500 00 
Treasury De ent: 
Public buildings. 
S ß eos anas duane E 
2, 576, 238 42 2, 894, 970 76 4, 338, 500 00 
Light-houses, & 
DANSE. Yi: ² AA e e 1 0 ee AASE 
489, 883 68 486, 400 00 563, 000 00 
Light-house establishment 
1, 984, 000 00 2, 039, 000 00 2, 074, 000 00 
Life-Saving Service............-...- 600, 860 00 
r ereinessiseni esses 2, 000 00 
570, 010 02 587, 142 85 792, 300 00 
Revenue-cutter service 
Deficiencies -.- 8 
850, 000 00 1, 050, 000 00 966, 000 00 
Coast survey R 
/ AA / / RS ENN EEOAE NR 


554, 400 00 550, 900 00 573, 900 00 
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1880 1881. 1882. 

A tions | Total ria- | A tions | Total A Total 

ee | Tosh er- Tek: | Tol pero Affe: . SBE | Appropriation 
Engraving and prin‘ $400, 000 00 $375, 000 00 $325, 000 00 
oid ns $400, 000 00 $375, 000 00 $325, 000 00 
Fish and fisheries ........- — 121, 500 00 234, 000 00 
Deficiencies -........-...----.------ 12, 709 00 82, 001 45 

157, 000 00 134, 209 00 816, 001 45 


Current expenses of public build- 
ings under the Treasury Depart- 


ment «„ 816, 500 00 851, 500 00 
Deficiencies :.......2.. 2... 22-+-0-e- 42,779 31 172, 216 00 
859, 279 31 1, 023, 716 00 
Miscellaneous, including National 
Board of Health. ....-...-.--.---+|----++---+-2---00 988, 461 12 608, 372 81 


War Department: 
Buildings and grounds in and 


around Washington 601, 000 00 973, 000 00 658, 000 00 
Arsenals..........-.--2.----- š 000 366, 100 00 537, 105 00 
DDr / O 210, 205 84 268, 385 21 
Signal Service, military telegraph 

lines, &c 465, 475, 000 00 320, 000 00 
National cemeteries 351, 027 49 159, 720 00 168, 440 00 
Artificial limbs 
ein E E 

100, 000 00 175, 000 00 120, 000 00 
Su ot of National Home for Dis- 

abled Volanteer Boldiers...-.-...-|-=-<<-c-.20+-seu<- 000 950, 000 00 1, 122, 088 03 

Miscellaneous U eee ceseneecnnces 519, 680 00 859,751 17 325, 822 05 
Navy Department: 

Navy-vards and stations. 402, 525 00 870, 000 00 650, 800 00 

r 58, 450 00 183, 045 00 117, 633 00 
ee 242 

ablic bu and grou 

Deficioncies. .......--. 2... 222+ «4: 530 
415, 200 00 295, 861 72 314, 772 64 310, 580 00 
Public lands service oes 1, 144, 800 
Deficiencies. ...,..--------.---.----- 26, 129 
r 1,175, 738 23 1, 156, 386 01 1, 170, 929 61 
Expenses tenth census 625, 000 00 
Dees 8 620, 000 00 
250, 000 00 3, 075, 000 00 1, 245, 000 00 
Beneficiaries. ........-....--.---.--- 260, 300 00 
Deticiencies .......--. z 23. 792 51 
261, 542 91 259, 550 00 284, 092 51 
Miscellaneous 170, 700 00 
Deficencies. --... 45, 000 00 
157, 825 28.xßũↄwéä— ë—r 116, 992 26 
Post-Office i pr pore Je edannednate>slatesbowsutvedescesltsedivdnosacenscalanuep Seuasaesehese 16, 365 00 
Department of Agriculture N a EE EOS SAN EFST ESATO 
De ment of Justico 
n VOTT noe sens 
3, 362, 523 00 
Judgments. Court of Glahn... 1e Je een nen nel crew eset be e eee 
Deficiencies Sra 
450, 000 00 
Miscellaneous. 40, 707 64 
Totals 24 618.580 17 . .—. 24,715,492 75 5 25, 589, 358 06 
RECAPITULATION. 
Appropriations ...........------------ 19, 898, 802 08 22, 693, 688 50 21, 828, 592 46 
Deficiencies P he 1, 880, 644 39 1, 921, 891 67 2, 886, 900 29 
21, 779, 446 47 ——ññß¹v!u — 24, 615, 580 17 24, 715, 492 75 25, 589, 358 06 


a Not including dies, , and stam „000; violations of internal revenue laws, $65,000; t on „000; con t t Treas- 
ury, $75,000 ; totale 40 70.000 oa tried to logi ive, executive, and judicial appropriation paent cy apane R 

b This total includes the above items, aggregating $670,000, heretofore appropriated in the legislative, &., act, but which are not included as above shown under 
sub-heads for sake of comparison. 


Appropriations for postal service for the fiscal years 1880, 1881, 1882, and 1883. 


Compensation to postmasters......... 
Deficiency .-.-...------0-0----- 200 


Compensation to clerks in post-offices- 
Deticiency „nf EAS T TN qabngecien pence 


Compensation to letter- carriers 
Deficiency... rr 


Transportation by railroad routes 
Des F 
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Appropriations for postal service for the fiscal years 1880, 1881, 1882, and 1883—Continued. 


1880. | 


1881. 1882. 1883. 


| 
| 
1 


A 8 Total appropria- A riations | Total appropria- | A 
Fess deficiencies. ea | ant dediclencies. 3 oa 


riations 


Total a ria- 
ciencies. aa Appropriations. 


Sompensation to route-agents . .. $1, 125, 000 00 $1, 125, 000 00 
Deficiency ggg | WWF b 
$1, 125, 000 00 $1, 245, 000 00 $1, 275, 000 00 | $1, 555, 000 00 
Compensation to mail-route messen- | 
22 E E E | 200, 000 00 
Deen n ceri 
185, 000 00 — 2 420 00 213, 059 98 235, 000 00 280, 000 00 
Miscellaneous expenses. | 
Sc | 102, 425 84 
2, 492, 382 54 2, 504, 845 84 2, 688, 544 35 2, 617, 900 00 
Grand total 37, 935, 106 io | 40, 080, 179 17 | 43, 350,783 23 44, 643, 900 00 
RECAPITULATION. | | 
A priations ....-..--.--++----+-+5+ 36, 121, 400 00 40, 957, 432 00 
ee ee eee 1. 813. 700 10 2, 393, 351 23 
40, 080, 179 17 83 23 44, 648, 900 00 
| 
1882. 1883. 
A iations Appropriations 
Total. i eien Total. re d eee Total. Appropriations. 
Military establishment $26, 425, 800 00 
Defcleneꝶ 581, 688 66 
$27, 313, 382 50 -—————_———|_ $27, 007, 488 66 $27, 207, 800 00 $27, 258, 000 00 
Naval establishment 14, 405, 797 70 
Deficiency . ...--------- 407, 325 99 
14, 029, 188 89 14, 813, 123 69 14, 991, 444 50 14, 816, 176 70 
Rivers and harbors .........- D OT 406 e 8, 976, 500 00 11, 441, 300 00 14, 743, 875 00 
Forts and fortifications 275, 000.00 . 02040000. 000 575, 000 00 375, 000 00 
Military Academy 316, 284 28 
Denen doe 
320, 307 37 316, 234 28 322, 435 37 335, 557 H 
PENSION. T S 32, 404, 000 00 
Deflolen//p s- cece see ceens 18, 282, 306 68 
63, 630, 000 00 50, 686, 306 68 66, 000, 000 00 100, 000, 000 00 
4, 657, 262 72 
Deficiency 387, 765 87 
4, 906, 162 45 5, 045, 028 59 5, 628, 648 47 5, 229, 374 01 
Consular and diplomatic | 1, 180, 335 00 
Dealer E e ee 1 35, 252 38 
1, 138, 299 95 1, 229, 435 00 1, 256, 655 00 
Department of culture 108, 000500 e eee 335, 500 00 427, 280 00 
District of Columbia, 50 per cent 1, 712, 628 67 
Deficiency . yy 92, 036 41 
1, 656, 725 67 1, 724, 163 22 1, 695, 098 04 
Miscellaneous and rellen. 2, 084, 805 9 3 3, 280, 426 50 342, 700 59 
KECAPITULATION OF TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS BY ACTS. 
1880. 1881 1882. 1883. 
Legislative, executive, and Judildl tcc ceesceee cesses seeceeeeeeceeees $16, 852, 790 22 | $17,535, 607 57 | $18, 565,554 16 | $20, 210, 090 65 
Sundry t-; e eee cee nee e ween eee eeeee eee cc 21,779,446 47 24, 615, 580 17 | 24, 715, 492 75 25, 589, 358 06 
Postal service 37, 935,106 10 40,080,179 17 | 43, 350, 783 23 44, 643, 900 00 
Mili establishment 27, 313, 382 50 27,007,488 66 | 27,207,800 00 27, 258, 000 00 
Naval establishmen 14, 029,188 89 14, 813, 123 69 14, 991, 444 59 14, 816, 176 70 
vers and har ees 9, 577, 494.61 8, 976,500 00 | 11, 441, 300 00 18, 743, 875 00 
Forts and fortifications 275, 000 00 550, 000 00 575, 000 00 | 375, 000 00 
tary Academꝶtttttttt «ö 320, 307 37 316, 234 28 322, 435 37 | 335, 557 04 
Pens sss 4444 „%%% „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ 63, 630, 000 00 | 50, 686, 306 68 66,000,000 00 100, 000, 000 00 
1 OF TPIS ET aOR ̃ ˙ AA TENA RE LAUR Tes ̃ ᷣ ͤ ( Sine Sopp Meare pea See 4,906,162 45 5,045,028 59 | 5. 628, 648 47 5, 220, 374 01 
Consular and diplomatio 277 TTT 1. 138,209 95 1,215,587 38 1. 229, 435 00 1, 256, 655 00 
Departipent of A geicaltare. . e 198, 000 00 253, 300 00 335, 500 00 427, 280 00 
F Stk ĩd — 88 1, 656,725 67 1, 804,665 08 | 1. 724, 100 22 1. 605, 008 04 
Eee, c.. . T S 2, 084, 805 95 5, 671, 318 31 3, 280, 426 59 5, 342, 700 59 
ll T0000 201, 696,710 18 219, 367, 983 38 | 265, 923, 065 09 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I may be pardoned for saying a word in ref- 
erence to the late day at which the sppropristion bills have been 
presented tothe House. This has been a long and laborious session ; 
and, sir, it has not been the intention of the committee of which i 
have the honor to be the chairman to crowd its appropriation bills 
upon the attention of the House to the exclusion of other public busi- 
ness. We have recognized the fact that we came here not alone to 
pane appropriation bills to support the Government and enable it to 
discharge its various functions and duties, but that the country had 
the right to demand of us certain general legislation of great public 
benefit, and that it was our aniy reiner to hold back the appropria- 
tion bills that such general legislation might have consideration than 
to force the appropriation bills upon the House to the exclusion of 
that legislation if that exclusion would result in its defeat. 

It was the duty of this Congress to reapportion the members of 
Congress to the various States. The last Congress failed in that great 
constitutional duty. It was a matter which we were to dispose of. 
The Constitution imposed it upon us. It took time; it took consid- 
eration, It received the necessary consideration at our hands; and 


a bill was perfected and passed with which I believe the whole coun- 
try is satisfied. 

Anotherimportant question has claimed the attention of Congress, 
the revision of the tariff. For years there has been an effort to 
e in some way the customs duties. The Forty-fourth, the 
Forth-tifth, and the Forty-sixth Congregses failed in all effortsin that 
direction, untilit seemed to be the settled sentiment of the whole 
country that a tariff commission should be created to which this 
subject should be referred. The last Congress had failed to pass a 
law, . there was a public demand for such a measure. This 
Congress has considered the subject and dis of it. No man 
can prophesy what result may come from it; but we have at least 
anyon the demands of the country that the legislation should be 

aa. 

I shall not go through with all tbe various matters which bave 
ocenpied the attention of this Congress; but there are one or two 
others to which I will refer. The Pacific coast has been for years 
agitated by Chinese immigration, The question within what restric- 


tions or limits the Chinese should be allowed to immigrate to this 
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country, other Congresses had confronted as we confronted it. We 
believed a policy should be determined upon and the subject be re- 
moved from politics, that the people of the Pacific States and of the 
whole country, however the question might be determined, would 
be better off if it were settled. This Congress has considered and 
disposed of that question. It is removed from politics. It has 
ceased to be a disquieting influence in the communities on the Pacific 
coast. 

Sir, one other matter, perhaps in its effects not as widespread as the 
Chinese question, but more pernicious, more poisonous in my opin- 
ion, claimed the attention of Congress—the Mormon question. For 
twenty years or more that community, that government, has been 
allowed to have its Delegate seated on this floor, It almost seemed 
as if the Government of the United States was fostering the institu- 
tion that it was under the protection of the Federal Congress. It had 
increased, it had strengthened until as an ulcer in our social and 
political system it was recognized and abhorred by every Christian 
community throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

There came to us in the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses ap- 
peals from our constituents to destroy and do away with this offense to 
our civilization, yet those appeals were denied. This Congress, sir, 
has answered the appeals of Christian constituencies. It has per- 
fected the legislation which we believe will destroy the institution 
of Mormon, the Mormon hierarchy, as a political force and political 
body. Appropriation bills were not pressed against that legislation. 

There is, Mr. Speaker, another matter we have taken time to con- 
sider. We believed it was the duty of an American Congress before 
it disposed of its business, before its last days were reached, to settle 
the question of the title of members to their seats. We believed it was 
our right to know whether the gentleman whose vote and voice might 
offset or defeat the vote and voice of another was entitled to vote and 
voice. We believed, forthe settlement of grave business and politi- 
cal questions by the American Congress, it was the first duty of Con- 
gress to purge itself of members not entitled to seats, and to seat in 
their places those entitled tothem. We believed it wasa duty we 
owed to the country that men who were elected should represent the 
constituencies which had elected them; and we believed that it was 
a duty we owed to these constituencies. We believed every con- 
stituency had the right of representation upon the floor of this House, 
and that he who had received a majority vote in a Congressional 
district should be the one to represent it. 

We encountered great delay, but still we did consider these mat- 
ters and questions to the exclusion of the consideration of appro- 
priation bills, and we did get a vote upon the election cases which 
the Committee on Elections could bring before us. We did as a Re- 
publican party dispose of them, and at che first, the present session 
of Congress, rather than defer them to the last days of the last ses- 
sion, then to be disposed of by paying the full salary both to the con- 
testant and the contestee without regard to our own rights or the 
rights of constituencies. 

There is one other matter I must not forget. Coming into power, 
we believed that it was the duty of Congress to investigate the sub- 
ject of taxation. There were the old war taxes, levied and collected 
year after year. We believed it was the duty of the Republican 

arty to consider whether an overburdened people could not be re- 
lieven from some of them. We considered the question in this House. 
We have given to it all the time needed for debate. We have ac- 
complished this, if our action shall be approved by the Senate, we 
have removed from the people taxation to the amount of $25,000,000 
u year at least. 

Under our national banking law most of the charters of the bank 
were about to expire. Here was aquestion of pressing importance. 
That expiration, Mr. Speaker, with the consequent withdrawal of 
circulation threatened a contraction of the currency, a disturbance 
of business, and almost a financial convulsion in the great business 
centers. We believed that our time was demanded to provide legis- 
lation on the subject, that it was the business of a Republican Con- 
gress not to pass r bills, adjourn and go home, but to 
devote itself to the business interests of the country, and that this 
was one question which demanded our closest attention. 

It is not unfair to say, Mr. Speaker, that on this question as on 
others we were not aided by the opposition as a party. I concede, 
sir, that there were some patriotic men who joined hauds with us in 
this legislation as they did in reference to other. But the fullest 
debate on this as on all questions was exacted, and in the end 
a law was passed by this House providing for the extension of 
paok charters, averting the financial panic and catastrophe im- 
pending. 

I must beg the pardon of the House for having taken up so much 
of its time, not so much in the discussion of the details of the 
bill as of the details of all the appropriation bills which have 
come before the House, and in the discussion of those great ques- 
tions which have been the occasion of delay in the presentation 
and consideration of appropriation bills, which in my judgment 
afforded ample justification for whatever delay may here taken 


place. 

Mr. LYNCH. I desire to ask the gentleman from New York one 
question. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Will the gentleman from New York tell 


me how much the appropriations for this year are in excess of those 
of last year? 

Mr. HISCOCK. That has been already stated. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I do not understand precisely what the 
gentleman stated as to that. 

Mr. LYNCH. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LYNCH. The gentleman from New York spoke of 96,000,000 
appropriated in the river and harbor bill in excess of the appropri- 
ations of last year. Is it not true that nearly the whole of that ex- 
cess is for the improvement of the Mississippi River below Cairo, 
and for the benefit of the Southern States generally ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think about $5,000,000. 

Mr. eer. You mean that that amount goes to the Southern 
tates 

Mr. ROBESON. It is $4,000,000 more than last year. 

Mr. LYNCH. For the Southern States? 

Mr. ROBESON. For the Mississippi. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I understand the appropriations for the 
current year are $78,000,000 more than those for last year. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Without looking over my table I could not give 
the exact figures. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I want to know, and I would like the 
gentleman to state it, because I take his judgment absolutely. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Iyield now to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horr] for three minutes, 

Mr. HORR. It occurs to me that this whole question of whether 
an appropriation is ten cents more than it was last year or not is all 
bosh, and that we lower ourselves as Representatives to be higgling 
about any such question. The question is whether the appropria- 
tions that we have made are proper and just and such as are needed 
to meet the wants of the Government and do the business of the 
country. And if the amount be $5,000,000 more than last year, and 
if that sum is actually necessary, what is the use of talking about it? 

Mr. COX, of New York. The excess is $78,000,000. 

Mr. HORR. Suppose it is $78,000,000. Suppose it was $300,000,- 
000, if that was . Why, sir, in 1861 we had to jump up 
$300,000,000 in excess of the former year in order to run the Govern- 
ment. It was necessary; we had todo it. And the question the 
business men now ask is whether we have appropriated what ought 
to be appropriated; whether we have appropriated the amount 
needed to run the Government. 

What I rose to ask this House was, why this anxiety about a few 
dollars more or less being appropriated as compared with last year? 
It may be the navy bill is too small. It may be you ought to be 
ashamed of your reduction in that bill. For myself I am not afraid 
of appropriating money when it is needed for the service of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Suppose the Democratic party should have run this Government 
in a niggardly way, are we to imitate them in that respect ? No, 
sir; we ought to provide for it like businessmen. What we want 
to do isto go before the people—and I think we can—and show them 
we have simply used the money which is necessary for the needs of 
the Government. On that I am ready to take the responsibility. 
It makes uo difference to me how the amount stands as compared 
with this year or that year. Some people seem to think if there isa 
variation at all there must be something wrong. Why, sir, this 
Government has increased, and will continue to increase in its ex- 
penses as it does in its population and in its business. It always 
will continue to have greater needs. What is the use then of com- 
ering one year with another? Why higgle about this like a lot of 
oys? Let us rather act in these matters like M grato men. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I ask unanimous consent to publish my speech 
of the 6th of July as of to-day, with the necessary corrections. 

There was no objection. [See page 6973.] 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now yield to qnestions with reference to items 
of the bill or the matters in the conference report. I yield first to 
the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Davis.] 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I wish to ask a question with reference 
to the Senate amendment numbered 129, appropriating for the erec- 
tion of a building at Saint Paul for a quartermaster and commissary 
depot. I wish to ask the chairman of the committee if the confer- 
ence committee had before it any recommendation from the War 
Department for that appropriation ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. They did have. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Did they approve of it? 

Mr. HISCOCK. They did. I will say this, that the House con- 
ferees were opposed to it. It is one of the concessions we made to the 
Senate. They seemed to have a scheme in reference to our military 
posts, one at that place and one at Leavenworth. They struck out 
the appropriation which we had made for Fort Selden, and we made 
that concession to them. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I wish to make this statement with regard 
to that appropriation. I am credibly informed that the command- 
ing general of the military division of the West disapproved of that, 
and that the Secretary of War disapproved of it. 

Mr, HISCOCK. I think not the Secretary of War. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. And that the appropriation of $43,000 for 
the erection of buildings at that place, with a subsequent appro- 
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riation of from $7,000 to $12,000 to continue them, is something, as 
„ that the War Department and the Army do not want, 
and that it is not necessary. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I can only say in reply to that I fully concur, and 
the House committee in preparing this bill fully concurred with the 
gentleman from Illinois, But in agreeing upon a bill with the Sen- 
ate we have got to yield at least to them somewhat and admit that 
they are entitled to exercise similar judgment in matters of this kind. 
Ane this is one of the items that we yielded. I now yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. er e j 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to inquire of the gentleman in regard to 
the action of the committeeof conference upon the provision touch- 
ing the decisions of the Supreme Court. Does the committee agree 
that full sets of those reports shall be furnished to the district attor- 
neys as well as to the judges? ' 

Mr. HISCOCK. In reply to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Hormax] I will say that we have struck out that portion of the 
bill entirely and repealed the provision in the sundry civil bill of 
two years ago. 4 

Mr. HOLMAN. One other question 

Mr. HISCOCK. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. We provide b 
this bill for the delivery to those officers of the Revised Statutes an 
the statutes passed since the revision. 

Mr, HOL . But not the reports of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. HISCOCK. We repeal that law. A i 

Mr. HOLMAN. I notice that there isa provision in the report of 
the committee of conference touching the binding of documents for 
members of Con which I do not recollect in the original bill. 
If I understood it correctly as it was read that provision authorizes 
members of the House er Senate to have bound at the Government 
bindery the documents published for each successive Congress. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Each member is entitled to have bound volumes 
for the Con of which he is a member. 

Mr. ROBESON. One copy of each document. 

Mr. HISCOCK. One copy. f 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is that in addition to the bound copy to which 
each member is now entitled? 

Mr. HISCOCK. No. 5 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is it expressly in lieu of the bound copy he is 
now entitled to by law? ee : 

Mr. HISCOCK. Under the provisions of this bill each member is 
entitled to have one copy bound. f i 

Mr. HOLMAN. Of any publication during this Congress? 

Mr. HISCOCK, Of the current Congress, , 

Mr. HOLMAN. Now, does my friend from New York think that 
is a wise provision, in view of the fact that under existing law each 
member receives a bound copy of all documents published by order 


of Con 7 7 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not think it is a wise provision of law; but 
the Senate is accustomed to have bound what volumes its members 
please to direct to be bound, to be paid forfrom the contingent fund 
of the Senate. The effect of this bill is to put Senators upon a pe 
with members of the House, and to limit them to one copy. The 
provision of the House bill was entirely acceptable to me, but we 
could not continue the contest over that question. 

Mr. ATKINS. I wish to ask the gentleman just this question: 
does the poe in this bill embrace one copy of every public 


Mr. BLACKBURN. No. 

Mr. HISCOCK. One bound volume. : 

Mr. ATKINS. Isnot the gentleman mistaken? Is it not one copy 
of each publication! 

Mr. BLACKBURN. One set. s 

Mr. ATKINS. One entire set of the publication. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Lask that that portion of the report may be read. 


And while the Clerk is looking it up I will yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. HOUSE. k 
Mr. HOUSE. I merely desire to inquire of the gentleman what 


has been the reduction in the amount of appropriations made by the 
Senate amendments for the National of Health? 

Mr. HISCOCK. In reference tothe National Board of Health, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate receded from all the amendments 
of the Senate, with an amendment each yee the amount which may 
be used in aid of State and local boards of health from $25,000 to 
$50,000. I now ask the Clerk to read that portion of the report about 
the binding of documents. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The House recedes from its disagreen ent to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 208 and to the same With an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 


Senator, n or Delegate one co 1 each book or 
ument issued b, gress ; shal 
ing so aforesaid to be done of books or documents issued by authority of and dar- 
ing any former Congress." 
Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] 
will see that this is in addition to the bound copy now authorized. 
Mr. HISCOCK. That is so. 


Mr. HOLMAN. And to be bound in any style that the member, 


may think proper. 


Mr. HISCOCK. And I will say in reply to the gentleman that 
notwithstanding that is the case it will result in a reduction of 
expenditures. 

r. HOLMAN. How? 

Mr. ROBESON. I can tell the gentleman. 

Mr. HISCOCK. For the reason that the Senate is now accustomed 
to pay from its contingent fund for binding volumes of documents 
from the beginning of the Government to the present time, if Sena- 
tors desire, and this stops that practice. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will not that continue to be done still? 

Mr. HISCOCK. We believe thatin this amendment we had a con- 
cession from the Senate, and a very large one. 

Mr. HOLMAN. You donot prevent any payment from the con- 
Ungent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. HISCOCK. In that respect the bill as it went to the Senate 
certainly had my approval, as I doubt notit had the approval of the 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. HOLMAN.] But when we could not 
get all we asked, but could remedy an existing evil and thereby re- 

uceexpenditures, we accepted that reduction of expenditures rather 
than to have a disa, ment. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Economy and reform. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. ppost it certainly does not devolve 
upon me to play the rôle of advocate or even apologist for the other 
side of the House in the matter of appropriations generally. I do 
not wish to take issue with a single statement that my friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] has made by way of arraignment of the other 
side; but asa member of the committee of conference upon the bill now 
under consideration, I would be dealing unfairly toward the other 
side of the House, 1 would fail to do justice to my associates upon 
the conference committee, and what is more I would be dealing un- 
justly by myself, if I did not say that I believe this is in the maina 
decent, a clean, and an honest sundry civil appropriation bill. Ido 
not believe that there is a job in it. I do not believe that it carries 
a solitary paragraph which opens the vaults of the Treasury to either 
lobbyist or jobber. I have never seen a bill prepared with more care 
and deliberation. I have never seen a conference conducted upon 
stricter rules or a sharper basis, I have never seen conferees come 
nearer to 0 the advantages that party might get in the ad- 
justment of differences than has been illustrated in the treatment of 
this measure. This much I feel impelled to say. 

Of course conference means compromise, There were two hun- 
dred and forty-seven amendments put upon this bill by the Senate; 
and upon most of these the House challenged the judgment of the 
Senate. We have within one day’s time come here with a confer- 
ence report which proposes to bridge over and adjust all differences. 
To that report I gre ay acquiescence heartily. The differences 
have been equitably and fairly adjusted. I do honestly believe that 
this report which the gentleman from New York, the chairman of the 
committee, has submitted ought to be approved, I doubt not that the 
Senate will accept it; and I do believe that the House should take it. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Will the gentleman allow me a question ? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I would like toinquire whether when the gen- 
tleman speaks of the fairness of this bill he includes in the remark 
that amendment made in the Senate which hands the treasury of 
the Territory of Utah over to the governor of the Territory? 

Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who happens to- 
day to be the | pastes of Utah is a Kentuckian, personally and in- 
timately well known to me for many years, one whom I esteem very 
highly. In answer to the gentleman from Ohio, I will say the pro- 
vision of the billin that regard as reported by the committee of con- 
ference does not meet my view, nor come up to what I demanded of 
the conference committee. I think that the committee erred on that 

oint as they may have done on other matters. I was simply speak- 
ing of the bill as a whole. 

. ROBESON. But the provision of the bill is to carry out exist- 
ing law; is it not? 

r. BLACKBURN. Iwill answer the gentleman from New Jersey, 
and say no, I think not. I was perfectly willing as a memberof the 
committee of conference that existing law should be enforced in that 
Territory under the recent act passed by Congress, but I did not see 
any necessity for ousting men from office when under the law of the 
Territory of Utah they would remain in all cases where the statute 
declared that the incumbent should hold until his successor was 
elected and qualified. I tried to get a modification to that extent 
and failed. Itrust that in this statement I do not violate the secrets 
of the committee-room. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Allow me to call the attention of my col- 
league on the conference committee to the fact that it was agreed 
in the conference committee that what the gentleman proposes was 
effected by the law as it stood. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I mean to deal fairly in this matter, and I 
was going to say that while the amendment which I offered was 
vo down, every member of the conference committee insisted that 
the law itself provided for the case. I only sought to make it more 
specific, and to give it a construction which would prevent any 
such practices as the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. CONVERSE] has sug- 

ted as possible. 

But, Mr. Speaker—and this is all I desire to say—in the main this 
sundry civil bill has been carefully prepared and fairly handled. I 
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am willing to accept my share of the responsibility when I declare 
that I do not believe the Treasury of this country will suffer, that 
jobbers will profit by reason of the passage of the measure now sub- 
mitted for consideration. It is an honest bill, which has been fully 
investigated and deliberately submitted for acceptance. Without 
regard to party, seeking no advantage from the stand-point of poli- 
tics, I join my voice with that of the other conferees on the part of 
the House and ask that this report be accepted and crystallized into 


law. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now call the previous question. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I would like to inquire whether we can have a 
separate vote on these several propositions after the ordering of the 

revious question f 

Mr. HISCOCK. That cannot be had at any time. 

The SPEAKER. Neither before nor after. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Mr. Speaker, I desire at the proper period to 
move that the House concur in the Senate amendment relating to 
the Territory of Utah, with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Itis notin order to move to amend a conference 


report. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I desire to offer and have read at the Clerk's 
desk an amendment, and I propose to ask the House to adopt it for 
the purpose of putting it on the record. 

The SPEAKER. It will not be in order. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It may be printed in the RECORD, if that will sat- 
isfy the gentleman. 

Mtr. CONVERSE. I desire to offer it now. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have demanded the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Whether the previous question is called or not 
the conference report is not open to amendment, but must be agreed 
to or rejected as a whole. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Will the gentleman give me three or five min- 
utes to be heard on this proposition! 

Mr. HISCOCK. I dislike to refuse the gentleman, but the message 
comes to me from the Senate they are waiting for this report, and I 
must therefore insist on my demand for the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the conference report 
will be adopted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 19, noes 81. 

So the yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and naysare not ordered, and the con- 
ference report is adopted. 

Mr. HISCOCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the confer- 
ence report was adopted; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Iaskfor a division on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

he SPEAKER. The conference report is not divisible. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Lask that a vote shall be taken, so I may know 
whether a quorum is present or not. I ask for a rising vote. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays were demanded after the vote 
had been taken, and the yeas and nays were refused. It is now too 
late for the gentleman to make the point that there is no quorum, 
The gentleman from New York moves to reconsider the vote by which 
the conference report was adopted, and also moves that the motion 
to reconsider be laid on the table, If there be no objection it will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The question then is on the motion to lay the 
motion to reconsider on the table. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 88, noes 19. 

Mr. CONVERSE. No quoruin has voted. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understand the question of no quorum will be 
withdrawn if the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE] is allowed 
three minutes, and I will yield to him for that time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
makes the point there is no quorum, and the gentleman from Indi- 
ana also makes the same point. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I made the point because the Chair said if there 
be no objection the motion to reconsider would be laid upon the 
table, and I objected. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understand the point of no quorum is with- 
drawn. I will yield, therefore, three minutes tothe gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. CONVERSE. } 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not the floor to yield, but 
the Chair will ask for unanimous consent. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Lask for a division, for the purpose of obtaining 
a yea-and-nay vote on this measure. 


in the apor 

The SPIAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I made the point for the purpose of procuring a 
yea-and-nay vote on this question. 

The SPEAKER. The House refnses the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam aware of that. 

Mr. PEELLE. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio will be recognized for 
three minutes if there be no objection. 


I am opposed to concurrence _ 


Mr. HISCOCK. Does the gentleman from Indiana insist on the 
point of order that no quorum has voted ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understands him to insist. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I hope the gentleman will answer. Do I under- 
stand he insists on the point of order, no quorum has voted? 

Mr. ATKINS. Why, there is no quorum in the city. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If we have a yea-and-nay vote there will be no 
point made of the want of a quorum. 

Mr. ATKINS. Certainly the gentleman does not desire to defeat 
this bill, and if he asks for a yea-and-nay vote no quorum appearing 
in the RECORD, it will so go to the country. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The point of no quorum will not be made. 

Mr. ATKINS. It will make itself. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I hope the gentleman from Indiana will consent 
to the arrangement by which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Con- 
VERSE] will be allowed three minutes, and then you can get the bill 
over to the Senate, : 

The SPEAKER. The question is on laying the motion to recon- 
sider on the table, and on a division of the House the point was made 
that no quorum had voted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe, under the circumstances, 
I will not insist upon the question of a quorum. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Mr. Speaker, I desire, then, to call the atten- 
tion of the House briefly to this amendment of the Senate to the 
Bee bill. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me to inter- 
rupt him a moment? I hope now that the House will consent that 
the motion to reconsider the vote just taken be laid upon the table 
so that the bill may go to the Senate, and the gentleman from Ohio 
be permitted to continue his remarks thereafter. 

he SPEAKER. Is there objection to the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from New York? 
enere was no objection; so the motion to reconsider was laid upon 
the table. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Mr.S er, when the subject of appointing 
a board of commissioners for the Territory of Utah was before the 
House for consideration I made a statement that one of the purposes 
in contemplation was to place the treasury of that Territory in the 
hands of areturning-board. I did not then see the means by which 
that was to be accomplished, but under this Senate amendment to 
the sundry civil appropriation bill it is evident that you put out of 
office the officers elected by the people of that Territory. The offi- 
cers of that Territory, elected by the people there, have ever since 
the organization of the Territory proved 3 to be honest in 
the administration of all monetary affairs connected with it. 

There have been no defalcations, frauds, or extravagance, and no 
charges of the misapplication of the people’s money. 

By this amendment you take the entire control out of their hands 
and place it in the hands of a governor appointed by the President 
of the United States. There is no requirement of law as to the 
qualifications of the treasurer whom he shall appoint. There is no 
requirement as to the bonds which shall be taken for the protection 
of the treasury. There is no requirement of law as to the appoint- 
ment of the accounting officer ed the auditor of public accounts, 
so that practically under this amendment you place, as I have said, 
in the hands of Governor Murray not only the treasury of the Ter- 
ritory and the collection of all taxes but you authorize him as well 
to appoint an auditor of accounts, the only anditing officer known 
under the laws of Utah Territory. 

By this provisionit seems to me that you have bound that Territory 
hand and foot, and given it over to carpet-bag governors and return- 
ing-boards to rob, as the Southern States have been robbed, by the 
same class of officers within the last few years. 

The amendment which I desiréd to offer to the Senate amendment 
and which the House gave leave to have printed in the RECORD is 
as follows: 

Provided „That the foregoin, visions of law shall appl. an 
officers 3 been ty off ee eee Bec 4 
of Utah they can hold their respective offices until their successors are elected 
qualified. 

The letter of certain Federal officers in Utah, published in the Sen- 
ate proceedings the other day, shows that the object of asking this 
8 power to be conferred upon Governor Murray is to reach 
the offices of Territorial treasurer and auditor of public accounts. 
Those offices are named in the letter. 

I only desire, sir, to put this statement on record and leave to the 
future to determine whether the statement be warranted by the facts 
which shall transpire or not. There could have been no objection 
to passing an amendment to the Senate amendment extending the 
term of oflice of the present treasurer and auditor of public accounts, 
who were elected by the people and are citizens and residents of the 
Territory, provided they were not and are not bigamists or polyga- 
mists. That amendmenthasbeen refused, but without debate, with- 
out opportunity for amendment; without apology a law has been en- 
acted Rar amendment on an appropriation bill depriving the peo- 
ple of the Territory of the officers elected by themselves and provid- 


ing for the appointment in their stead men selected by a governor 
not elected by themselves, by a non-resident governor who has no 
interest in them, and has no interest in the Territory. 
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The law as it now stands is intended to place in his hands entire 
charge of the great and growing interests of that people. Themen 
whom he selects to hold these important offices, to collect the taxes, 
keep and disburse the moneys, audit the accounts, may be non- 
residents like himself. But whether he selects residents or not, they 
may be his mere tools, without character and without the confidence 
of the people mostly interested. There is no appeal or review of 
his decision. An appointed governor’s word becomes law to the 
people, from which there is no appeal. 

I do not desire to say anything against the governor of Utah him- 
self; but if the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. BLacKBURN,] who 
passed a high encomium upon his character, will examine the files 
and papers in the office of the Bureau of Justice in this city he will 
find an examination made by the last Administration of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s proceedings as marshal of Kentucky which I think would in- 
duce him to modify his opinion. The governor's recent performance 
certifying that a man was elected Delegate to Congress who received 
only 1,300 votes while his opponent received 18,000 votes is not cal- 
culated to inspire confidence in either his judgment or his probity. 
But without regard to him, such power ought never to be taken from 
the people and placed in the hands of any one man. Neither ought 
he to be subjected to such temptation. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to say one word in reply to the gentle- 
man from Ohio in reference to this most “ pernicious” legislation 
which has been recommended by the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate and was unanimously recommended—unanimously, under- 
stand me—recommended to the conferees of the House by the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. And this recommendation came to 
us, Mr. Speaker, not from a divided body of conferees on the part of 
the Senate, but with the united accord of all of them commending 
to ns that this amendment should go upon the bill of the House. 

Mr. HOUSE. Does the gentleman from Ohio state the amend- 
ment correctly ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is to the effect that so far as vacancies are con- 
cerned the governor shall 1 officers to fill them. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. ave the amendment here in my hand, 
if the gentleman from New York will permit me to read it. It is on 
amendment No. 62, as follows: 


The 8 of the Territory of Utah is hereby authorized to appoint officers 
in said Territory to fill vacancies which may be caused bya failure to elect on the 
first Monday in August, 1882, in consequence of the provisions of an act entitled 
erence to bigamy, and for other purposes,” approved March 22, 1888, to hold their 
erence > * . 

offices until Theft successors are alerted and Aualiged under the provisions of said 
act: et ‘That the term of office of any of said officers shall not exceed eight 
mon 

Mr. HISCOCK. Now, it is said that this provision gives the treas- 
ury of Utah over to Governor Murray and his appointees without an 
bade guasda placed around it, or any demand that there shall be fidel- 
ity on the part of the officers intrusted with its custody, If that is 
true, then in the laws of Utah there are no guards against the dis- 
honesty of the present officers of that Territory; for whenever an 
officer is appointed to fill a vacancy he takes that office under the 
statute, and whatever obligations are imposed upon his predecessor— 
who was originally elected or appointed as the case ry be—ap- 
ply to him as well. Is there any doubt about this fact? I appeal 
to the gentleman from Ohio to answer. 

Mr. CONVERSE. There is doubt about it. There is no provision 
for giving a bond at all. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If the treasurer of Utah was compelled under the 
Territorial law of Utah to execute a bond for the faithful discharge 
of his duties, that statute applies to the appointed officer. This is 
simply peor aag a new way to fill the office, and does not remove 
any of the guards upon the treasury, and does not lessen any of the 
obligations of the officer, does not remove any of the restrictions 
upon his power. This is all the reply I wish to make to the mare’s 
nest which the gentleman from Ohio has discovered in this amend- 


ment. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I have only one 8 say in reply. I appeal 
to and am willing to wait for the future. Lam willing my judgment 
should be tested by what shall take place in that Territory in the 
next ten or twelve months. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Just one word in reply. The majority of Con- 

ss, at the other end of the Capitol and here, have adopted a pol- 
icy with reference to Utah. Ido not understand that that policy 
was established strictly upon pariy lines; it may have been pretty 
nearly, but not strictly and absolutely. And with that majority 
rests the responsibility. It accepted it. I say that majority that 
enacted and that is responsible for this legislation accepted the re- 
sponsibility when it initiated and consummated the legislation, and 
it is entirely willing to trust to the future to vindicate it in respect 
to that legislation. 

Mr. CONVERSE. There could have been no objection to leaving 
the os in the Territory to hold the offices for the next eight 
months. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This bill having passed the House about fifteen 
minutes ago, and being now considered in the Senate, would it be 
in order to move the previous question on it in this House? 

The SPEAKER, e Chair thinks not. 
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AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR ACT. 


Mr. HORR. I desire toask unanimons consent to pass an amend- 
ment to the river and harbor act, which I will explain. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object. s. 

Mr. HORR. Let me read from a letter our chairman has received 
from the Chief of Engineers, and I think the gentleman from Illinois 
will not then object. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I hope the gentleman will not 
object. It only affects three small rivers. 

r. ROBESON. The . Missouri, and Ohio, I suppose ? 

Mr. HORR. This is from the Chief of Engineers: 

I have just discovered that the provision of the river and harbor act of March 3. 
1881, relating to the acquirement of lands required for locks and dams is omitted 
in the act just passed, or at any rate I have not been able to find it. Can a joint 
resolution be passed giving authority to hase such lands! If not, it may be 
that the work, 38 on the river in tucky, where new locks and dams are 
req may become impracticable. Please see and report. 


I wish to say, by an oversight the clause which is usually put at 
the end of the river and harbor bill was omitted with reference to 
such purchases. It only affects perhaps three streams in the entire 
bill, and it would be great injustice not to have this clause added. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think if there is a river in the country which 
has been omitted it ought to be put in. 

1 vA ae If it gives no aid or relief to the Little Kanawha 
object. ; 

Mr. HORR. The gentleman from West Virginia does not object 
seriously, I su 


Mr. WILSON. Ido. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A m from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 


informed the House that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 5224) to re- 
lieve certain soldiers of the late war from the charge of desertion. 

The m e also informed the House that the Senate had agreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
No. rath re provide for the closing of an alley in square 751 in the 
city of Washington, District of Columbia, and for the relief of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor. 


PRINTING OF AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


Mr. VALENTINE. I desire to submit a conference report, with 
the accompanying statement. 
The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 


The effect of the report is to agree to the amendment of the Senate, converting 


the resolntion to a joint resolution, and to the a riati b 
the Senate for printing the ‘Agricultural Report for the Year 1881. o 3 
A. S. LURE. 


E. K. VALENTINE. 
WM. M. SPRINGER. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to hear the report read. 
The report of the committee of conference was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the resolution of the House of Representatives to 
print 300,000 copies of the annual report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 
the year 1881, having met, after full and conference have to recom- 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
and agree to the same, namely: And $219,161.54, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treas not other- 


— 5 = ery out this 5 also the amendment to the 
e of the resolution, changin, 6 same from a concurrent to a t resolu- 
tion; sad the Senate agres to ths axme. ei Join * 


A. S. McCLURE, 
E. K. VALENTINE, 
WM. M. SPRINGER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
H. B. ANTHONY, 
BENJ. HARRISON, 
G. G. VEST, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Mr. HOLMAN. As I understand that report, the House conferees 
have yielded the di ement and the resolution appropriates the 
whole $219,000 in addition to the sums heretofore appropriated for 


printing. 
Mr. VALENTINE. That is absolutely correct. 

The report of the committee of conference was to. 

Mr. VALENTINE moved to reconsider the vote by which the re- 
port of the committee of conference was a to; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


RAILROAD BRIDGES IN GEORGIA. 


Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. At the requestof my colleague, Mr. 
Cook, who is absent, I unanimous consent to take from the House 
Calendar and consider at this time the bill (H. R. No. 6683) to au- 
thorize the construction of bridges over the Ogeechee, Oconee, Oc- 
mulgee, Flint, and Chattahoochee Rivers, in the State of Georgia, 
as reported with amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The bill as amended will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, d., That the Savannah and Pacific Short Line Railway Company 
be, and it is hereby, authorized to construct bridges over the Ogeechee River, in 
the county of over the Oconee, in the coanty oF Montgomery; over the 
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Ocmul in the county of Pulaski; over the Flint River, in the county of Dooly, 
and over the Chattahoochee River, in Stewart or Muscogee Counties, or sach other 
nt pa ma agg company may desire or find most practicable in the final 


of said 5 
Sec. 2. That said bridges shall be so constructed, either by draw, apa or other- 
wise, so that a free and unobstructed passage may be secured to all vessels and 
other water-craft na ting said rivers. 

Sec. 3. That any bridge built under this act and subject to its limitations shall 
be a lawful structure, and shall be and known as a post-route, upon 
which also no higher charge shall be e for the transmission over the same of 
the mails, the troops, and the munitions of war of the United States, or passen- 
gers or freight 2 over said bridges, than the rate per mile paid for the trans- 

rtation over the road or eee, * 2 leading to the said 1 

t shall enjoy the rights and privileges of other post- roads in the United 5 


Sec. 4. That if any of the said bridges autho! to be constructed by this act 
shall be constructed as a draw-bridge, the draw shall be opened promptly upon 
reasonable si, for the passage of ; and said company or corporation shall 


maintain, at its own expense, from sunset till sunrise, such ts or other si 
on said bridge or beag as the Light-House Board shall prescribe. No 
shall be erected or tained under the authority of this act which shall at any 
time substantially or materially obstruct the free navigation of said river; and if 
any bridge erected under such authority shall, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War, obstruct such navigation, he is hereby authorized to cause such change or 
alteration of said bridge to be made as will effectually obviate such obstruction ; 
and all such obstructions shall be removed and alterations made at the expense of 
the owner or owners of said bridge: Provided, That nothing in this act shall beso 
construed as to repeal or modify any of the provisions of law now 5 ref- 
erence to the protection of the navigation of rivers, or to exempt this bridge, 
erected under this act, from the operation of the same. 

Sec. 5. That all railroad companies desiring the use of said bridge shall have 
and be entitled to rights and privileges relative to the passage of railway 
trains or cars over the same, and over the approaches thereto, upon payment of a 
reasonable compensation for such use; in case the owner or owners of said 
2 and the several railroad companies, or any one of them, desiring such use, 
s] fail to agree 8 tho sum or sums to be paid, and upon rules conditions 
to which each conform in using said bridge, all matters at issue between 
them shall be decided by the Secretary of War, upon a hearing of the allegations 
and proofs of the parties. 

SEC. 6. That any bridge authorized to be constructed under this act shall be 
built and located under and subject to such 8 for the security of navi- 
gation of said rivers as the Secre' of War rescribe ; and to secure that 
object said bys pact! or corporation shall submit to Secretary of War a design 
and drawings of said bridges to be erected, for his examination and e and 
a map of its location, and shall furnish such other iuformation as may be required 
for a full and satisfactory understanding of the subject, and in all things shall be 
subject to such rules and re; ms as may be prescribed by the — of 
War; and until said plan and location of bridge or bridges are 1 — by 
the Secretary of Wa , said bridge or bridges shall not be built; and should any 
change be made in the plan of any bridge autharized to be constracted by this act, 
during the pe of the work of construction, such change shall be subject to 
the 3 of the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 7. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly re- 
served ; and the right to Pye a auy changes in said structures, or their entire 
removal, at the expense of the owners thereof, whenever Congress shall decide 
that the public interest requires it, is also expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration at this 
time of the bill just read? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I would like to inquire if that bill 
has been reported from any committee of this House ? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. It has been before the Committee of 
Commerce of this House, and reported favorably by that committee. 

Mr. WILLIS, (to Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio.) Reported from your 
own committee. 

Mr. COX, of New York. It is a good bill, I am told. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


EDWARD BELLOWS. 


Mr. RAY. I desise to ask unanimons consent to have considered 
at this time the bill a copy of which I send to the Clerk’s desk. It 
is the only bill which I have asked unanimous consent to have con- 
sidered. I most respectfully ask that it may be considered now. It 
is a bill (H. R. No. 5674) for the relief of Edward Bellows. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas Edward Bellows, upon the 18th day of July, in the year of our Lord 
1866, was, by the President of the United States, by with the advice and con- 
sent of Senate, duly appointed and comm: a un ga in the Navy of the 
United States from the 20th day of February, A. D. 1866; and 

Whereas, on the 28th day of Jan , A. D. 1869, the Secretary of the Navy 
issued an order declarin: that said Bellows was dismissed the naval service, de- 
clared in such order of to be in consequence of the facts appearing 
—.— the eee of the naval court-martial before which he was tried, in Novem- 

, 1868 ;"" 

Whereas, on the 22d day of January, A. D. 1880, the President of the United 
80 through the Secretary of the Navy, after inves ion of the facts in the 
case, determined and issued an order declaring that ¢ order of dismissal was 
illegal and void, and annulled and revoked, because issued contrary to the provis- 
ions of section 1624, article 36, page 282, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and the name of said Edward Bellows was thereupon, by order of the Pres- 
ident, restored to the list of paymasters on the Naval Register, next after that of 
Paymaster George A. Lyon, the original relative position held by him on that 
list, and to which he is entitled by virtue of his commission, which position on said 
list the said Bellows has ever since held and now holds; and 

Whereas, on the 16th day of March A. D. 1869, while the said order of dismissal 
remained upon the records unrevoked, the dent of the United States, under 
the mistaken belief that said order of dismissal was valid and according to law, 
and that the same caused a vacancy, by reason of said dismissal, in the list of — 
masters, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate appointed 3 E 
8 5 in the Navy, declaring such appointment to be vice Bellows, 

aun 


Whereas by a recent decision and judgment of the Supreme Court of the United 


States in the case of Charles M. Blake vs. The United gs Otto, 227, 
said decision makes questionable the right of said Bellows to hold said oi ; an 
Whereas, including the said Bellows, Sprea number of paymasters does not 
erefore, 


exceed the number now allowed by law: 
Be , That the 


entitle the said 


borne on said list, and d asa 
service: Provided further, That after such appointment the said 
—.— bo entitled to longevity pay upon his said commission of date 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill just read? 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is so much noise and confusion in the Hall, 
and it is now so late, that it is almost impossible to legislate intelli- 

ntly. Ithink, therefore, this bill should go over, and I will call 

‘or the regular order. 

Some time subsequently, 

Mr. RAY said: I understand that my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
HOLMAN] simply desires to have explained, so that he may under- 
stand its purport, the bill which I called up a moment ago. Irespect- 
fully ask the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, [Mr. 
HARRIS, of Massachusetts, ] from which committee it is unanimous! 
reported, to make a brief statement in relation to it, because I thi 
if it is understood by gentlemen of this House there will be no ob- 
jection to it. It will take not a dollar out of the „and it will 
not add a single officer to the number now in service. By reason of 
a decision of the Supreme Court recently made, it is necessary to pass 
this bill in order to enable this man to get his pay in the office to 
which he has been appointed and confirmed. 

Mr. McCOOK. Does it not give him longevity pay from 1866 ? 

Mr. RAY. It gives him no pay for the time he was out of office in 
consequence of the illegal finding of a court-martial. It simply 
leaves him where he stood before; that is all. 

Mr. ARMFIELD. I object. 
aus SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 

ouse. 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I ask for the consideration at thistime of the two 
resolutions which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


they may desi 
of r 


Mr. HOLMAN, I did not distinetly hear the resolution as it was 


read. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is simply a resolution authorizing the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations or its sub-committee to sit during the vaca- 
tion, before the convening of the next regular session, for the purpose 
of facilitating publie business, such as preparing the regular appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr. HOLMAN, That and nothin 

Mr. HISCOCK. That is all in 
other resolution be now read. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Resolved, That the Committee on A: 2 — be authorized to have printed 
or bound all documents for the use of committee that they may deem mecos- 

on su relation 8 consid or 
to be considered by the committee during K Lat ioner — — 

Mr. HISCOCK. That is the usual resolution. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

Mr. HISCOCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tions were adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WILSON. I desire to say that at the request of many gentle- 
men, and after explanation by the gontam from Michigan [Mr. 
HORR] of the proposition submitted by him in relation to the river 
and harbor bill, I will withdraw my objection to its consideration 
at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cox | to object. 

Mr. HOL . I move that the House now 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
to have it remain in session fòr some partic papo. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. The gentleman from New York [Mr. His- 
cock] has gone to ascertain the condition of the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill. 

PENSIONS FOR MEXICAN AND FLORIDA WARS. 


Mr. McMILLIN, by unanimous consent, submitted the following ; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

Whereas there have been introduced and referred to the Committee on Pensions 
several general bills 1 to the volunteers of the Mexican war aud 
the widows of such as have died; and 


more. 


is resolution. I ask that the 


ourn, unless the 
] desires 
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this House has been in session about ot months, and the said com- lated the law and defrauded this Department shall be vigoroasly prosecuted and 


‘Whereas 
mittee has failed to act on or report back any of said bills: Therefore, 
Beit 


resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be, and hereby is, instructed to 
report back within ten da a bill to pension the volunteers of the Mexican and 
Florida wars, and the widows of such as have died. 


FEES OF OFFICERS IN NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I am requested to ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table for consideration at this 
time the bill, (S. No. 2002,) passed by the Senate this 2 to ex- 
tend the act regulating the fees of certain officers over the Territo- 
ries of New Mexico and Arizona. I will ask that the bill be read, 
and will then make a brief statement by way of explanation. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
it enacted, £c., That the act of the of the United States entitled 
An act to te the fees . eler] and attor- 


8 th „500 r; and all fees or 
moneys received Ac as above said amount shall be paid into the Treasury of the 


Mr. HOLMAN. Before this bill is taken up I wish to ask my friend 
from Michigan two questions: first, what is the effect of this increase 
of fees upon the amount drawn from the Treasury; and, secondly, 
whether $3,500 is the sum now fixed by law as the maximum com- 
pensation of the district attorney, or whether this is an increase f 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Chapter 16 of the Revised Statutes 
fixes the fees of United States marshals and district attorneys. Sec- 
tion 837 of that chapter provides as follows: 


That the district attorneys and marshals for the districts of 
shall be entitled to receive for the like services double the fees h 


That provision was inserted because of the expense of livingin those 


States. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There was a limitation upon the salaries, I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. BURROWS. of Michigan. There is a limitation in the exist- 
ing law, and also in the bill now poet The object of the bill is 
simply to apply the provisions of this section to the Territories of 
New Maxine and Arizona. For instance, the fee bill fixes five cents 
per mile as the general allowance for service of propane; butin these 
exceptional localities ten cents per mile is allowed. I hold in my 
hand a letter of the Attorney-General, which I ask may be read. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. We now have before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary a question akin to this. As at present ad- 
vised, I could not consent to the allowance of double fees for officers 
in those Territories. The fact is there is before our committee a 
general measure regulating the fees of all these officers throughout 
the country. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I hope the gentleman will allow 
the letter of the Attorney-General to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


and Nevada 
provided for. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, June 20, 1882. 
Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of a letter from A. L. Morri- 
son, United States for the Territory of New Mexico. From his statement 
ou will see that the fees now allowed by law for the service of process is not suf- 
Heient to assure a proper administration of the law. 
I have issued very 3 orders to prohibit constructive fees of all kinds, as 
ou will see by the circular-letter herewith inclosed, a copy of which has been 
e to every marshal and attorney in the United States. 

Without charging constructive mileage as heretofore, I have reason to believe 
that the laws cannot be executed and order maintained in the Territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona. I believe it would be more economical, besides insuring bet- 
ter service, to have the fees inc: „ as ested in my letter of the 17th of 
April last, than to permit the marshals in these ‘Territories to cover actual expenses 
by the presentation of fictitious accounts. 

In the interest, therefore, of public economy and of a just administration of the 
law, which it appears cannot be executed under the present fee-bill, I respectful 
invite your attention to this inclosure, together with my letter to Hon. THOMAS B. 
REED, chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives, above 
referred to. 

I have been advised that you have this bill in charge, for which reason I have 
addressed this communication to you. 


* tfully, 
i Bh a BENJAMIN HARRIS BREWSTER, 
Attorney-General, 


Hon. Jonx A. LOGAX, United States Senate, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, May 12, 1882. 

Sm: I have received your letter of 22d April, together with the report of Special 
Agents Tidball and Bowman, of this Department, relative to the conduct of Still- 
wa H. Russell, esq., late United States marshal, in rendering false actual-ex- 
pense accounts. 

By charging fare over railroads where the marshal has used pases and by other 
dishonest practices of asimilar character in the preparation of actual-expense ac- 
counts by those connected with the marshal’s office, the United States been 
defrauded ont of thousands of dollars. In view of the enormity of these frauds. 
and my dotermination not ay to purge the service of the men who committed 
them, bat to make their example a w gto 5 are instructed to prose- 
cute with all the rigor of the law not only the marshal but his several deputies 
who are shown by the special agents’ reports to be implicated with him in these 
unlawful transactions. 

There are several positive violations of law on the part of deputy marshals charg- 

for mileage never traveled and for s never emplo a and on the part o; 

private bankers in receiving on d t warrants for ge moneys, in violation 
of the Revised Statutes. It is my and purpose that every man who has vio- 


severely punished. 


respectfully, 
E BENJAMIN HARRIS BREWSTER, 
Attorney General. 
ANDREW J, Evans, Esq., 
United States Attorney, Austin, Texas. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONVERSE. This bill simply places the officers of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona upon the same footing as those in Washington and 
the other Territories of the United States. I do not see any objec- 
tion to the passage of the bill. It is right in itself; it ought to be 
passed, and passed now. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from Ohio the 
effect of this proposition as to the increase of these salaries. 

Mr. CON E. The bill simply puts these salaries upon an equal 
footing with those of similar officers in the other Territories. 

Mr. HOL How much higher are these salaries than those of 
similar officers in the States? 

Mr. CONVERSE. Iam not able to state accurately. I think they 
are not higher in the aggregate, but the fees per mile are somewhat 
higher. think that in the aggregate these officers do not get as 
much as similar officers in the States receive for corresponding serv- 


ices. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I will ask my colleague on the 
Judiciary Committee [Mr. CONVERSE] whether a bill covering this 
subject is not now pending before our committee? 

r. CONVERSE. That bill embraces the whole subject, but this 
bill is right and should be passed now. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I object. Now I move that the House 


ourn. 
sape PEELLE. I hope the gentleman from New York will with- 
draw the motion to adjourn till I can call up a Senate bill. 
Mr. COX, of New York. I withdraw the motion to adjourn, and 
also my objection to this bill. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Now I renew the motion to adjourn. 


BRANNIN, SUMMERS & CO. 


Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. No. 522) for the relief of Brannin, Summers 
& Co. The gentleman who objected to this bill heretofore has with- 
drawn his objection. It has been favorably reported in five succes- 
sive Congresses. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I think that gentlemen should not insist upon 
legislation of this character under the present circumstances. I 
must call for the regular order. 


PAY OF COMMITTEE CLERKS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BREWER] 
desires to submit some privileged reports. ¢ 

Mr. BREWER, from the Committee on Accounts, reported the 
following resolution; which was read, considered, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the resolution of this House, passed on the 26th of January, 1882, 
authorizing the appointment of clerks of committees, be amended so as to author- 
ize their payment for the period which has elapsed since the closeof the last fiscal 
year, by striking from it the words “ within the present fiscal year.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WILLIS. How did my bill get out of the way? 

The SPEAKER, The re; order was demanded. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; I demanded the regular order of business. 
We are not in a condition to do business. I move the House adjourn. 

Mr. BREWER. I hope not until I can submit a report from the 
Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I demand the regular order of business. 

The SPEAKER. This is the regular order of business. 

Mr, HOLMAN. But I made the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. ROBESON. Let us take a recess for five minutes until the 
83 of the Committee on Appropriations returns from the 

nate. 

Mr. BREWER. I ask the Clerk to read the resolution which I sub- 
mit from the Committee on Accounts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the resolution of the House of March 3, 1882, providing for the 
1 of twelve additional laborers in the House folding-room forthe purpose 
of folding speeches be so amended as to further extend the services of their em- 

loyment for sixty days; and the six men employed in the House post-office dur- 

g the session only, be continued for the same period. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. This is the regular order, unless the motion to 

journ is insisted on. 
. COX, of New York. I have insisted on the motion to adjourn 
all the time. 

Mr. ROBESON. I trust the gentleman from New York will not 
insist on his motion to adjourn; and if he will withdraw it I will 
move the House take a recess for five minutes. 
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Mr. COX, of New York. I insist on the motion to adjourn. 


The House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I now move to take a recess for ten minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to cut off the consid- 
eration of the resolution of the Committee on Accounts? 

Mr, HO Yes; Ido. I think the last clause may be cor- 
rect; but taking it en I cannot consent to it. 

The SPEAKER, e pending question is on the motion that the 
House take a recess. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 20, noes 30. 

Mr. PEELLE. Lask to take up a bill for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. It isnotin order, as the House is dividing on the 
motion that the House take a recess, 


Mr. BERRY. No goora has voted. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as tellers Mr. Berry and Mr. 
HOLMAN, 

The House proceeded to a further division. 

Mr. BERRY. I withdraw the point that no quorum voted. 

The SPEAKER. Then the noes have it and the House refuses to 


take a recess. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A menage from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
announced the passage of a bill (S. No. 2164) to encourage and promote 
telegraphic communication between America and Europe, in which 
concurrence was requested. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 


Mr. PEELLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask by unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate bill No. 670, to provide for the con- 
struction of a public building at Fort Wayne, Indiana, Before the 
bill is read I ask to make a statement. 

Mr. BERRY. Of course subject to objection. 

Mr. PEELLE. Subject to objection, as a matter of course. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is a matter in which my colleague [Mr. 
CoLERIcK] is more interested than myself, but in co nence of 
sickness in his family he has been called home three or four times 
this session, and has not had the opportunity of pereing the bill u 
on suspension day, as like bills have been called up and passed. 
promised to do what I could in his absence to get the bill up, but 
could not succeed, and now to make good my promise I ask the pres- 
ent consideration of the Senate bill No. 670. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, dc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to purchase or otherwise procure a suitable site for a public 
building, which site leave the building unexposed to danger from fire in ad- 
jacent buildings by an open space not less tuan feet, including streets and 
ooge and cause to be erected thereon, at the — He Fort Wayne, in the State of 
Indiana, a substantial and commodious public building, with fire-proof vaults, for 
the use of the United States district and circuit courts, internal-revenue service, 
3 and other Government offices; the plans, een, and estimates 

or said building paring first been prepared, examined, and approved as required 
by section 3734 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, upon calculations 
and specifications that will insure the completion of the building at a cost not to 
exceed the sum of $100,000: Provided, That no monez to be appropriated for said 
building shall be used until a valid title to the site shall be vested in the United 
States, nor until the State of Indiana shall have ceded to the United States juris- 
diction over the same for all purposes, during the time the Government s be or 
remain the owner thereof, except for the enforcement of the criminal laws of the 
State and the service of civil process therein. 

Sud. 2. That for the purposes above mentioned the sum of $50,000 is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was taken from the Speaker’s table, read a first and second 
time, ordered to a third reading, accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. Ë 

Mr. PEELLE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Inow call for the regular order of business, what- 


ever it may be. 

Mr. EVINS. I now ask to take a bill from the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as a bill has just been 
passed for the erection of a public building in my own State, I shal! 
not object to the next bill on that subject. Then I shall insist on 
an adjournment. 

Mr. WILLIS. I appeal to the gentleman to allow this billto come 


up. 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I insist upon recognition 
right here—— 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. EVINS. I ask unanimous consent of the House, Mr. S er, 
to take up for present consideration from the Speaker's table the 
bill (S. No. 1014) providing for the erection of a public building at 
Greenville, South Carolina, and put it upon its passage. I ask also 
to have the report read to the House. is bill has been reported 
twice to the House ep e BY the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, and I am satisfied if gentlemen will wait to hear 


the report read they will withhold any objection they might other- 
wise feel inclined to make. 

rp RAY. I desire to reserve all objections to the bill until it is 
read. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read at anges. 

Mr. HISCOCK, and Mr. HARRIS of Massachusetts, objected. 

Mr. SMALLS. I hope gentlemen will not object to that bill, but 
will allow the report to be read at least. 

Mr. TOWNS , of Illinois. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. ROBESON. We tried to-day to get through a bill for a public 
building at Augusta, Maine, in behalf of a gentleman who has ne- 
cessarily been absent from the House on account of sickness, and it 
was ite asd to. 

Mr. EVINS. I did not object. I ask that the report may be read, 
and I believe there will be consent to the request 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has moved that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Ihope the gentleman will not insist upon that mo- 
tion, pay will allow me to make a motion for a recess for thirty 
minutes. 

Mr. EVINS. I hope the House will treat me fairly in this matter. 
Every gentleman introducing a bill of this kind has had the privi- 
lege at all events of having the report read. 

he SPEAKER, Objection has made by several gentlemen. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


By unanimous consent leave to print was granted as follows: 

To Mr. SMALLS, upon the Senate amendment to the sun civil 
appropriation bill in reference to coaling stations at Port Royal, 
South Carolina; 

To Mr. SHALLENBERGER, in reference to public buildings; and 

To Mr. STRAIT, to print the report accompanying House bill No. 
835. [See Appendix. ] 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman from Indiana having withdrawn 
his objection now, and as I was the only one caught in that uprise, 
Seti f will have an opportunity of securing the consideration of 

is bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that the 
House take a recess for thirty minutes. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I have already made a motion 
that the House adjourn. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon that, 
as we ought to know the action of the Senate upon the conference 


mii Pe 
. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. When will that information be 
obtained ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. It may not be in an hour. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Dlinois. Very well, I will withdraw the 
motion to adjourn, 

Mr. ROBESON. Then I move that the House take a recess for 
thirty minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to amend the motion by making the 
recess extend until ten o’clock on Monday morning. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, let me make a suggestion in con- 
nection with my motion, and I think it will meet the approval of 
the House. I ask unanimous consent that we take a recess for thirty 
minutes, and that upon 3 no business shall be transacted 
except to receive messages from the Senate or from the President, 
and, if there shall be necessity, the appointment of conferees upon 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

Several MEMBERS. There is no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

Mr. CONVERSE. I desire to add, with power to take a recess 
until some hour on Monday morning if desired. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will couple that suggestion with my request. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest to the gentleman from 
New York that he further include the reception of reports from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to know what business will be in order 
after the eit S ent recess on Monday morning? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Sarang 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is all right, then; I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection ; and accordingly (at ten o’clock and thirty 
minutes p.m.) the House took a recess for thirty minutes. 


The recess having expired, the House (at eleven o’clock p. m.) re- 
sumed its session. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Would it be in order to move another recess? 

The SPEAKER, It would. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House take a recess for thirty 


minutes, 
The motion was to, and accordingly (at eleven lock and 


one minute p.m.) the House took a further recess for thirty minutes. 
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The recess having expired, the House (at eleven o’clock and thirty- 
one minutes p. m.) resumed its session. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I ask unanimous consent that the House 
take a further recess for fifteen minutes. 

Mr. WILSON. I object. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I would like to inquire, Mr. Speaker, if 
the last few minutes have developed any probability that there will 
be an ement upon the pending appropriation bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is unable to answer the question. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Iunderstand there is little progress being 
made; and as the object is to get the sundry civil bill enrolled, I do 
not see any necessity for remaining in session longer to-night unless 
there is some assurance that a report will be made. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ifthere was any assurance that within a reason- 
able time, even two or three hours, that purpose could be accom- 
plished, I should certainly not object to continuing in session. But 
there is no indication, as far as I am aware, of any report coming to 
the House to-night. 

Mr. RYAN. I think there will be a report soon, probably within 
half an hour. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. There is a limit to human endurance. 

Mr. HOLMAN. We had better take a recess for half an hour if 
there is a probability of the bill coming over from the Senate. 

Mr. V. VOORHIS. I accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again submit the question to the 
House. Is there objection to a further recess for thirty minutes? 

There was no objection; and accordingly (at eleven o’clock and 
forty minutes p. m.) the House took a farther recess for thirty min- 
utes. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at twelve o’clock 
and ten minutes a. m., (Sunday, August 6.) 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House take a recess for fifteen 
minutes, 

The motion was agreed to; and the House took a recess accord- 
ingly. 

The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 12.25 a. m. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Tove that the House take a recess until ten 
o' clock on Monday morning. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will there be anything gained by that over an 
adjournment to eleven o’clock f 

r. HISCOCK. There would be this gained, that we would be in 
session to receive the sundry civil bill, have it enrolled and sent to 
the President. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Only an hour would be gained by that. 

Mr. HISCOCK. There would be this further gain, that if by any 
chance there should be a disagreement of the Senate to the confer- 
ence report we would have an hour’s more time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would ask the gentleman from New York 
Whether it would not be better to take a recess until half past nine 
o'clock? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think not. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at twelve o’clock and 
twenty-seven minutes a. m., Sunday, August 6) the House took a 
recess till ten o’clock a, m. on Monday. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at ten a. m., (Mon- 
day, August 7.) 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. On Saturday I asked unanimous consent to have 
passed the bill (H. R. No. 6841) to authorize the purchase of addi- 
tional grounds for the United States court-house and post-office 
building at Springfield, Illinois. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BURROWS then objected. Ile now withdraws his objection, and I 
ask that the bill be put upon its passage. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I object. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House do now adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman that 
some bills are ready to be presented for enrollment in a few moments. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then I do not insist upon the motion. 


THOMAS G. CORBIN. 


Mr. CURTIN. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table for present consideration the bill (S. No. 14) for the relief of 
Thomas G. Corbin. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I must object. i 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman allow the bill to be read ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let the bill be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows : 

Be it enacted, dc., That the President of the United States be, and heis hereby, 
authorized to restore Thomas G. Corbin, now a captain on the retired list of the 
Navy, provided that he snecessfully pass the examination, to the active 
list of the Navy, to take rank next after Rear-A: J. W. A. Nicholson, with 
restitution from ‘December 12, 1873, to November 15, 1881, of the difference of pay 
between that of a captain retired on half pay and that of a commodore on the active 
list on waiting-orders pay, and with restitution from November 15, 1881, of the 
difference of pay between that of a captain retired on half pay and that of a rear 


admiral on the active list on waiting-orders pay, to be paid out of any money in 
not otherwise a) ated. 


Mr. PRESCOTT. Let the report be read. 

Mr. CURTIN. I send to the desk the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, recommending the passage of a similar bill, 
and ask that it be read. 

Mr. KNOTT. Does this bill authorize the restoration of this offi- 
cer to the active list of the Navy as arear-admiral ? 

Mr. CURTIN, No, sir; it does not. The report is very full; let 
it be read. 

The report was read in part. 

Mr. PRESCOTT. I desire to ask the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia one question. The object of this bill is, as I understand, to over- 
ride the decision of the examining board, and by an act of Con- 

ress to give a construction to the act of 1864. 

Mr. CURTIN. It is really as I understand to restore the construc- 
tion heretofore given to that act. 

Mr. PRESCO Under those circumstances I must object. 

Mr. CURTIN. ImaystatethatIamcalling this up on behalf of the 

ntleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Morsr] who is a member of the 

Jommittee on Naval Affairs, and who requested me before he went 
away to call it np: If the gentleman would listen to the report of 
Secretary Hunt, I think he would not insist on his objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 6716) making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments in which the concurrence of the House was requested, 
the bill (H. R. No. 5812) to establish post-routes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee had examined and found traly enrolled 
a bill of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same : 

A bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, 
and for other purposes. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH EUROPE. 


Mr. WILLITS. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table for present consideration the bill (S. No. 2164) to encour- 
age and promote telegraphic communication between America and 


urope. 

Mr. MILLS. I move to take up the post-route bill just received 
from the Senate. It will only take a moment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I hope the bill called up by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WILIars] will be put upon its passage. 

Mr. HOL That is a measure of public concern, and if it be 
agreed that after passing that bill the House will adjourn till eleven 
o’clock, I will not interpose an objection. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I wish to say that that bill reduces the 
rates of ocean telegraphy to twenty cents a word. It isagainst the 
combination. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de. That Samuel L. M. Barlow and Orazio Lugo, of New York, 
and Albert G. Buzby, W. Mitchell McAllister, and John H. Colton, of Pennsylva- 
nia, their associates, successors, and assigns, shall have the right toconstruct, lay, 
land, and maintain a line or lines of telegraph or submarine cables onthe Atlantic 
coast of the United States of America, to connect the American and European 
coasts by telegraphic Has. wires, or submarine cables: Provided, That said com- 
pany shall begin to lay said cable or cables within two years from the oť 
this act: And provided further, That no amal, ation, combination to establish 
rates, union, or sale of cable interests established under this act, shall be made to 
any European or other cable companies, nor shall there be any fictitious increase 
or watering of stock; and any violation of the provision of this section shall work 
a forfeitare of all rights thereunder. 

Sec. 2. That any telegraphic line or cable laid shall be subject to the following 
conditions, stipulations, and reservation, to wit: 

First. The Government of the United States shall be entitled to exercise and 
enjoy the same or similar 8 with regard to the control and use of such 
line or lines, or cable or cables, as there may, by law, agreement, or otherwise, be 
exercised and enjoyed by any foreign government whatever; and, in addition, the 
United States Government shall have the right to the exclusive use of a wire at 
such time or times as they may require, not to exceed four hours out of every 
twenty-four, and at such rates as may be prescribed by the Secretary of State, but 
not to exceed twenty cents per word nor less than ten cents per word; and the 
rates charged upon said line for messages for individuals shall not exceed twenty 
cents for each word. 

Secondly. Citizens of the United States shall enjoy the same privileges as to the 
payment of rates for the transmission of messages as are enjoyed by the citizens 
of any other nation. 

Thirdly. The transmission of dispatches shall be made in the following order: 
First, dispatches of state, under such regulations as may be upon by the 
governments interes the rates not to exceed those charged to individuals ; 
8 tches on telegraphic service; and, thirdly, private dispatches. 

Fourthly. The lines of any such cables shall be kept open to the public for the 
daily transmission of market and commercial reports and intelligence, and all 
messages, dispatches, and communications shall be forwarded in the order in 
which they are received, except as hereinbefore provided. 

Fifthly. Before extending and establishing any such line or lines, or cable or 
cables, in or over any waters, reefs, shores, and lands within the juris- 
diction of the United States, a written acceptance of the terms and conditions im- 
posed by this act shall be filed in the office of the Secretary of State by the parties 
above named, or a majority of them, their associates, successors, or assigns, or by 
a gompeng er corporation which may be organized to construct and operate cables 

er ac 
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Src. 3. That nothing in this act shall be construed to limit the United States in 


Sranting to other persons or companies similar — gx «eg to those herein contained. 

Sec. 4. That the er to alter, amend, or repeal act at any time is hereby 
reserved to Congress, including the right to fix rates by a general law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill which has just been read? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I want to ask a question. I notice that by this 
bill the reduction of the rates per word is a very t reduction 
from the present rates. I believe the rates now are fifty-eight cents 
per word 

Mr. COX, of New York. Fifty cents per word. 

Mr. O'NEILL, And sixty-two cents per word to Italy, for in- 
stauce. Now it strikes me as very Spei pe that a body of men can 
desire to be incorporated into a cable company and guarantee that 
they will not charge more than twenty cents per word. It does not 
look to me that these men design to build this cable line, but intend 
merely to give notice to these other companies in some way. Iwill 
not oppose the bill, and I shall rejoice in the reduction of rates, if 
it is to be genuine, 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, read three several times, and 8 

Mr. WILLITS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House now adjourn. 

Mr. HISCOCK. L hope the 2 from Indiana will permit 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] to be recognized for 
the purpose of moving concurrence in the amendments of the Senate 
to the post-route bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will withdraw the motion for that purpose. 


POST-ROUTE BILL. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to call up from the Speaker’s table the 
bill (H. R. No. 5812) to establish -routes, returned from the 
Senate with amendments. The bill been examined, and there 
is no legislation in it. I move that the amendments of the Senate 
be concurred in. 

There was no objection, and the amendments of the Senate were 
concurred in. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. LATHAM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. No. 28) for the relief of John G. Abercrombie; 

A bill (H. R. No, 2299) relinquishing the title which still remains 
in the United States to all lots or portions of ground which lie within 
the limits of the present city of Burlington, State of Iowa, to the said 
city of Burlington; 

A bill (. R. No. 3414) granting a pension to Sarah J. Cameron; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4684) to amend section 4400 of title 52 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, concerning the regulation 
of steam-vessels ; 

A bill (H. R. No, 4594) authorizing full pay to Lieutenant Fred- 
erick Schwatka, United States Army, while on leave to serve in com- 
mand of the Franklin search expedition in the Arctic; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4888) increasing the pension of John F. Ellis; 
8 (H. R. No. 6249) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 

Wilson; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6265) donating cannon aud cannon- balls to Post 
No. 14 of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Logansport, Indiana, 
and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6517) authorizing compensation to members of 
Company B, Fourteenth Infantry, for private property destroyed by 
fire on the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad; 


A bill (H. R. No. 6593) donating condemned cast-iron cannon and | 2 


cannon-balls for monumental oe 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 205) granting the use of tents at a 
soldiers’ reunion to be held by the Soldiers’ Reunion Association of 
the State of Illinois in the year 1882; 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 254) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to transfer to ‘ Tip” Best Post No. 75, Grand Army of the Republic 
of Montrose, Iowa, one piece of condemned cast-iron cannon (and 
cannon-balls) for monumental purposes; and 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 263) granting the use of tents at sol- 
diers’ reunions to be held in the State of Iowa in the year 1882. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SAINT CROIX RIVER, MAINE. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House now adjourn. 

Mr. DIN GLE. I wish the gentleman from New York [Mr. HIS- 
cock] would withhold that motion for a moment. There is a very 
important bill on the Speakers table from the Senate relating to the 
building of a bridge over the Saint Croix River between Calais, 
Maine, and Saint Stephen’s, New Brunswick. Lask the gentleman to 
permit my colleague [Mr, Munch] to call up that bill. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will yield for a bri ill. 

Mr. MURCH. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table for consideration at this time the bill (S. No. 1787) to authorize 


the construction of a bridge over the Saint Croix River between the 
city of Calais, Maine, and Saint Stephen’s, New Brunswick. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. MURCH. The provisions of this bill are so plain and guarded 
that I do not think any explanation is necessary. 

Mr. DINGLEY, The bil is all right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there 2 to the consideration at this 
time of the bill which has just been read ? 

Mr. SIMONTON. I object. 

Mr. DINGLEY. This bill has all the ordinary provisions and guards 
contained in similar bills passed this session. Itsimply authorizes the 
construction of a bridge across the Saint Croix River between the 
State of Maine and the province of New Brunswick. I hope the gen- 
tleman will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. SIMONTON. Ido not withdraw it, and call for the regular 


order. 
Picco SPEAKER. Objection being made, the billis not before the 
ouse. 
STATE, WAR, AND NAVY DEPARTMENT BUILDING. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the appointment, as mem- 
bers on the part of the House of the joint select committee author- 
ized by law to make examinations of the State, War, and Navy De- 
partment building and to set LS a such portions thereof for the use 
and occupancy of the State, War, and Navy De ents, respect- 
ively, as authorized by law, of Mr. CANNON of Illinois, Mr. Hiscock 
of New York, and Mr. ATKINS of Tennessee. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. DAWES asked and obtained consent to have printed in the REC- 
ORD as a portion of the debates of this House some remarks prepared 
by him on the bill to establish diplomatic relations with Persia. [See 
Appendix. ] 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I now insist on the motion to adjourn. 
Mr. O'NEILL. It would be a great waste of time to adjourn now. 
Mr. HISCOCK. I think it would be a great saving of time and 


money. > 
a O'NEILL. We might as well use the half hour in passing 


Mr. SPRINGER. Nothing can be done except by unanimous con- 
sent. 

The question was taken on the motion to adjourn; and upon a 
division there were—ayes 32, noes 21. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The ro and nays were ordered, there being 32 in the affirmative, 
more than one-fifth of the last vote. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 67, nays 42, not 
voting 180; as follows: 


YEAS—67. 
Aldrich, Haskell, McLane, Singleton, Otho R. 
Anderson, Hatch, Smith, A. Herr 
Armfield, Hazelton, Morey, Stockslager, 
Bayne, Hiscock, n, Strait, 
Belmont, Holman, O'Neill, Thompson, P. B. 
sae Ol Jones, George W. P. T 
s m, Parker, Townshend, R. W. 
Bisbee, Knott, Payson, ler, 
Blackburn, Latham, cell n, 
Bu SR La Ween Rana Van Voorh's, 
c evre, an S 
Carlisle, Walker, 
8 he i- Robeson, Warner, 
wes, ure, Ross, te, 
Dowd, McCook, Ryan, Whitthorne, 
McKenzie, Scales, Willits. 
Harris, Benj. W. McKinley, Shallenberger, 
NAYS—22. n 
Atkins, Dingley, Hil, Stephens, 
liss, Ellis, s£ es Tucker, 
Burrows, Julius C. Ermentrout, M lin, Turner, Henry G. 
Carpenter, rrett, Murch, Turner, Oscar 
Cassidy, Evins, U: J.T. 
Clements, Ford, P ance, 
Converse, Forney, Rice, Theron M. Webber, 
Cox, Samuel S. George, Ritchie, illis, 
Cravens, Gunter, Simonton, Wise, George D. 
Culberson, Harmer, Speer, 
De Motte, Harris, Henry S. Springer, 
NOT VOTING—150, 
oe Buckner, ES Sok Dunn, 
erton, Burrows, Jos. orne Dunnell, 
3 Butterworth, Co Dwight, 
Beach. Caldwell, cane pas Pawar Sewell 8. 
Belford, Calkins, Crowley, Fisher, 
Beltzhoover, Camp. Curtin, Flower, 
Blac Campbell, Cutts, Frost, 
Blanc } Candler, Darrall, Fulkerson, 
Bland, Cannon, Davidson, 
Blount, Caswell, Davis, George R. dea, 
Bowman, Chace, Davis, Lowndes H. Gibson, 
x Chapman, Deering, rout, 
Brewer, lardy, Deuster, Guenther, 
Briggs, Clark, Dezendorf, 
Browne, Cobb, ibrell, Hamm John 
Colerick, Y N. J. 
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Hardenbergh Ketcham, Paul, Smith, J. Hyatt 
x = Peirce, Sparks, 

Haseltine, Klotz, Pettibone, Spaulding, 
Hei eo Thel 8 x 
Henderson. Ladd, Phister, 8 
Hepburn, Lindsey, Ranney, Stone, 
Herbert, Lowe, Ray, Talbott, 
Herndon, Mackey, Taylor, 
Hewitt, Abram S. Manning, Rice, John B. 
Hewitt, G. W. Marsh, Rice, William W. Thompson, Wm. G. 
Hoblitzell, Martin, c U Thomas 

oge, Mason, Richardson, D. P. alentine, 
Hooker, Matson. Richardson, Jno. S. Van Aernam, 
Horr, MeCoid bertson, Van Horn, 
Houk, Miles, Robinson, Geo. D. Wadsworth, 
House, er, binson, Jas. S. Wai 
Hubbell, Money, Robinson, Wm. E. W; 
Hubbs, Moore, Rosecrans, Wash 
Humphrey, M Russell. Watson, 
Hatchi Mosgrore, Scoville, Wellborn, 
Jaco Moulton, to est, 
Jadwin, Muldrow, Shackelford Williams, Chas. G. 
Jones, James K. Mutchler, Sherwin, Williams, Thomas 
Jones, Phineas Neal, Shultz, Wilson, 
Jorgensen, Nolan, Singleton, Jas. W. Wise, M R. 
Joyce, Norcross, Skinner, ood, Benjamin 
Kelley, x § Wood, Walter A 
Kenna, Pacheco, Smith, Dietrich C. Young. 


So the motion to adjourn was agreed to. 

The following pairs were announced from the Clerk’s desk: 
Mr. JONES, of New Jersey, with Mr. HERBERT. 
Mr. HEILMAN with Mr. BLAND. 

Mr. LINDSEY with Mr. Lapp. 

HUMPHREY with Mr. BBAGG. 

HALL with Mr. Wisz of Pennsylvania. 
Hvsss with Mr. SHACKELFORD. 

Bark with Mr. Davipson. 

FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. MuLpRow. 
. ORTH with Mr. SPARKS. 

THOMPSON, of Iowa, with Mr. Cook. 
CORNELL with Mr. Down. 

. SCRANTON with Mr. BEACH. 

Lacey with Mr. BENJAMIN Woop. 

STEELE with Mr. Coss. 

. CASWELL with Mr. MOULTON. 

. CHACE with Mr. SCOVILLE. 

. Moore with Mr. Matson. 

. SMITH, of Illinois, with Mr. Morse. 

. PETTIBONE with Mr. ATHERTON. 

Houx with Mr. DuGrow, 

. NEAL with Mr. GEDDES. 

. MORRISON with Mr. KELLEY. 

Corrs with Mr. KENNA. 

. DwieuT with Mr. NOLAN. 

. THOMAS with Mr. CURTIN. 

. DARRALL with Mr. BLOUNT. 

. STONE with Mr. Hxwrrr of Alabama. 

. Mason with Mr. MOREY. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of New York, with Mr. RICHARDSON, of South 

Carolina. 

r. RUSSELL with Mr. SPEER. 

. Norcross with Mr. WILLIAMS of Alabama. 

. PHISTER with Mr. HAMMOND of New York. 

. SKINNER with Mr. FLOWER. 

. RANNEY with Mr. KING. 

. Harris, of Massachusetts, with Mr, WHITTHORNE. 

. Rice, of Massachusetts, with Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 

. DUNN with Mr. LORD. 

. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, with Mr. MANNING. 

. JACOBS with Mr. HARDENBERGH. 

. CANDLER with Mr. BUCKNER. 

. SPAULDING with Mr. Jones of Arkansas. 

. WARD with Mr. AIKEN. 

. CROWLEY with Mr. HAMMOND of Georgia. 

. Mites with Mr. SINGLETON of Illinois. 

. ROBINSON, of Ohio, with Mr. LE FEVRE. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Pending the announcement of the result, 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. No. 249) for the relief of Helen M. Scholefield ; 

A bill (8. No. 1612) to provide for the closing of an alley in square 
751 in the city of Washington, District of Columbia; 

A bill (8. No. 2002) to extend the act regulating the fees of cer- 
tain officers over the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona; 

A bill (8. No. 2172) to amend section 4702, title 57, Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, and for other purposes ; 

‘A bill (H. K. No. 3489) for the relief of certain inborers employed 
upon the Government works; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 5812) to establish post-routes. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire leave to prk in the RECORD some re- 

marks (which I have not yet been able to prepare, because I have 


been awaiting the receipt of certain data) on the finances of the Goy- 
ernment and internal taxation. 
There being no objection, leave was granted. [See Appendix. 


The result of the vote on the motion to adjourn was then an- 
nounced; and accordin gly (at ten o’clock and fifty-seven minutes 
a. m., Monday, August 7) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, 


The following petitions were laid on the Clerk’s desk, under the 
rule, and refe as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: The petition of Seth Dri relating to the 
Venezeula award claims—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, the petition of E. C. Cheek, relative to the official conduct 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AINSLIE: The petition of John T. Morgan and others, 
of Idaho Territory, for the repeal of the law imposing taxes on banks, 
bankers, and banking institutions and the two-cent stamp on bank 
checks—to the same committee. 

By Mr. BROWNE: The petition of 20 citizens of the seventh Con- 
gressional district of Indiana, for the confirmation of the call for a 
pease congress to be held in Washington, District of Columbia, in 

Yovember, 1882—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. 8. 8. FARWELL: The petition of over 1,500 citizens of 
Davenport, Iowa, protesting against the passage of any bill requir- 
ing tolls to be levied for the use of the Government bridges and 
roadways between Davenport, Iowa, and Rock Island, Illinois to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HOUK: The petition of Thomas Anderson, of Knox County, 
Tennessee, for compensation for property taken by the United States 
Army during the late rebellion—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. G. W. JONES: The petition of M. J. Maltby, for a pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: The petition of George Rader, relative to Swift's 
Silver Mine, in the State of Kentucky—to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, August 7, 1882. 


The Senate met at eleven o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rey. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 

On motion of Mr. HALE, and by unanimous consent, the readin; 
of = Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was eee 
with. 

ELIZA H. RAMSAY. 


Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent to take up the bill (S. No. 
2132) granting a pension to Eliza H. Ramsay. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in ee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It places on the pension-roll the 
name of Eliza H. Ramsay, widow of Brigadier-General George D. 
Ramsay, United States Army, at the rate of $50 a month. 

Mr. BECK. Is that a unanimous report ? 

Mr. HALE. There is a divided report simply on the technical 
ground that General Ramsay did not die in the service, but the mat- 
ter has been considered fully, and there is no objection to the bill 
now, as I understand. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
EXPORT TAX ON TOBACCO. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask for the consideration of the resolution which 
I introduced on Saturday. 

Mr. MORRILL. Will the Senator give way until I can pass the 
bill (H. R. No. 3854) to repeal so much of section 3385 of the Revised 
Statutes as im an export tax on tobacco? 

Mr. BUTLER. With the understanding that I shall have the 
floor immediately on the passage of the bill indicated by the Senator 
from Vermont, I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will reco the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina when this matter is di of. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to take up House bill No. 3854. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. No. 3854) to repeal so much of 
oe 3385 of the Revised Statutes as imposes an export tax on 
tobacco. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MORRILL. There was an amendment reported to the title of 
the bill. I do not desire to have that amendment agreed to, but let 


it be non-concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The title will stand as the bill came 
from the House, and the amendment to the title will be non-con- 
curred in. 


EXTRA PAY TO EMPLOYÉS. 


Mr. BUTLER. I ask the consideration of the joint resolution which 
I introduced on Saturday. 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Will the Senator from South Carolina allow me 
to make a formal motion? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have yielded once already. This will take but 
a moment, and it is important to pass it now if it is to be passed at 


By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. R. No, 107) providing 
one month’s extra pay for certain employés of the Senate. 

Mr. RANSOM. I hope that the Senator from South Carolina will 
consent to a substitute for that, allowing this compensation to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let the substitute be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

Mr. RANSOM. I will withdraw it. My friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. Beck] tells me it cannot be paid in that way. 

Mr. PL When this resolution was offered on Sunday morn- 


in: = 

Kir. BAYARD. Were you here then? 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Delaware asks me if I was here 
then. I was, to my discredit I have no doubt. I objected then to 
its consideration; but I propose now to withdraw any objection to 
its passage, for the reasons I shall state. I am op to it on prin- 
ciple. Ido not believe it ought to pass. I believe that we are the 
subjects of solicitation in regard to salaries here, which is contrary 
to the proprieties of the situation, and which induces us to forget 
the obligations of the places we hold. 

We would not give this extra pay to men who are a thousand miles 
away. We give it to men who pursue us, who urge us, who beg us, 
who threaten us in point of fact; because after I made that objec- 
tion the other night I was substantially threatened here; at least I 
was spoken to in a very ungentlemanly way in regard to it by per- 
sons who were affected by the resolution. 

I want to say now that I think myself any one who accepts em- 
ployment here, which is well paid for, ought to be satisfied with the 
pay he gets and contracts to receive; and I will never under any 
circumstances vote to extend the pay of any employé in this body 
hereafter. I believe that the annual employés are more entitled to 
it than the per diem employés, because the per diem employés re- 
ceive simply pay as they are employed, while the annual employés 
are to some extent of course governed in their anticipations by the 
ordinary length of the session, and might well say, as we have staid 
here inexcusably for two or three months beyond the usual time, 
that they ought to have more pay than was originally stipulated for. 

But it is vicious from the beginning. We pay more salary, we pay 
more per diem than is paid anywhere else for similar employment 
under the Government; more than is paid anywhere else for similar 
employment in private callings. It is inexcusable and a shameful 
waste of the public money. We do it not because we think we 
ought to do it; but we do it because we are beset by the importu- 
nities of the men who surround us and because we have not the 
4 to look these men in the face and say we will not give it to 
them. 

So far as I am concerned, pretermitting now my objection to this 
proceeding, I want to say that regarding it as wasteful, regarding it 
as practically criminal, 1 shall never consent to it hereafter, and I 
shall never vote that any employé of either House shall have any 
salary that is not named by law rather than be subject to the con- 
tingency of the whim or the immediate feeling of either House in 
regard to what the salary shall be. There is noreason in the world 
= 5 the salaries of the Senate employés and of the House employés 
should not be fixed by law the same as those of the employés in all 
the Executive 1 are fixed. 

It is simply d Mons the responsibility we are under here to say 
that because the House has done this thing we will do it too. That 
is no justification whatever. If the House say that under the par- 
ticular circumstances and icular reasons, leaving the point to 
them, their employés shall have a month’s pay, that does not relieve 
us from the responsibility of saying whether or not under the par- 
ticular circumstances attached to our employés they ought to have 
it. Isay here and now that I am op to it an oppose it 
hereafter for all time. 

I want to say one other thing. We have adopted the principle of 
increasing the compensation of all of our employés in svay depart- 
ment of the Government upon every possible occasion and excuse. 
We have never cut down, so far as I know, the com tion of one 
single employé. No matter whether wages outside were high or 
whether wages were low, whether the Treasury was full or whether 
the Treasury was empty, we have used every occasion to increase the 
compensation of the men who serve the Government. The compen- 
sation of men in the service of the Government is from 25 to 50 per 
cent. higher than the compensation paid for similar employment 
elsewhere. To that extent, it is a rob of the Treasury. I never 
will vote for the increase of the pay of any Government employé be- 
yond the scale of compensation paid employés outside, and I shall 
vote always and on all occasions for a reduction to the proper com- 
pensation of all employés in every branch of the Government. 

It is time that we made an issue upon this thing. We are estab- 
lishing an official class who re, themselves as privileged; who 
resent every proposition to reduce their salaries; who around 
these corridors and pursue us in every way with importunity, with 


impure and corrupt cig nen in regard to the increase of their 
compensation; and who bring to bear everything in regard to influ- 
ence, everything in regard to favors in the different departments for 
the purpose of increasing their compensation. It is vicious in legis- 
lation; it is vicious in practice; it is corrupting to the last degree; 
and so far as I am concerned now and once for all, [have done with it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am very much obli to the Senator from Kan- 
sas for withdrawing his objection to the resolution, and I ask that 
there may be a vote on it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to ascertain what this specific resolution 
is. I want to say with reference to the suggestion of the Senator 
from North Carolina—— 

Mr. RANSOM. I beg to inform the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations that I have withdrawn my amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I beg pardon, Then jit is a joint resolution of the 
two Houses. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is in the form of a joint resolution. I ask a vote 
on the resolution. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to say that I concur entirely and fully with 
the remarks made by the Senator from Kansas. If the salaries of the 
employés are not high enough, let us raise them. I believe the prac- 
tice of giving extra compensation is vicious, as stated by him. It is 
a pure gift out of the Treasury. I do not believe that we have the 
power to give the people’s money away for nothing, and I shall vote 
against the resolution. 

Mr. BUTLER. All I ask is that we may have a vote upon it. 

Mr. BECK. I only desire to say that after what occurred on Sat- 
urday night, and the information given us of the House having paid 
their employés, common decency requires that we should pay ours 
the same as they have paid theirs. Therefore I think the resolution 
ought to pass. 

. GEORGE. Ido not think because the House of Representa- 
tives have done a wrong that we ought to follow their evil example. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to restate what I said Saturday night. 
In 1881 there were two extra sessions of the Senate called, one in 
March and one in October, and these employés were brought here at 
their own expense, for which they received no extra compensation at 
all. Notwithstanding the severe arraignment of the Senator from 
Kansas and its weighty indorsement by my friend from Mississippi, 
I shall vote for this resolution. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think I shall too, Mr. President. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. PLUMB. 
lution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the vote is taken I wish to notify the Sen- 
ate that after it is through I shall call for the regular order of busi- 
ness, which is reports of committees. I hope we shall have the 
regular call. 

© joint resolution was passed; there being on a division—ayes 
25, noes 15. 


Icall for a division on the passage of the joint reso- 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. BAYARD. I ask the Senate to take up and pass the bill (H. 
R. No. 676) to refer the claim of the captors of the ram Albemarle to 
the Court of Claims, It is a House bill that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. GARLAND] was authorized by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to report favorably and recommend the passage of. Lask that 
4 be now considered. I hope the Senator from Ohio will let it go 
through. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to have the regular call of commit- 
tees, and then I shall have no objection to having the bill taken up, 
but the eran call of committees ought to be made first. 

Mr. BAYARD. I beg the Senator’s pardon, but really we could 
have passed this bill while the objection was being made. We all 
know that it is near the close of the session, I do not know how 
near, and it is very important that the bill should be passed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have called for the regular order; I cannot 
waive it. I understand the proposition of the Senator from Dela- 
ware stands as soon as we get through morning business. 

Mr. PLATT. If I can have the attention of the Senate and of 
the Senator from Ohio for a moment, I wish to make a statement. 
It is very nec that we should pass a bill which has been passed 
by the House relating to some matters of administration in the Pen- 
sion Office. I wish the Senator from Ohio would withhold his call 
for the regular order, so that that bill might be passed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator can report it under the call. 

Mr. PLATT. I have reported it, and it is on the Calendar. We 
ought to pass the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN, But I have a bill in my hand that I am directed 
to report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
parano) will be recognized after the call for morning business is 
throu: 

Mr. ROLLINS. I wish to make a report. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, MCPHERSON, 
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its Clerk, announed that the House had concurred in the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 5812) to establish post- 
routes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. No. 2164) to encourage and promote telegraphic communication 
between America and Europe. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they 
were nee signed by the President tempore: 

A bill (S. No. 249) for the relief of Helen M. Scholefield ; 

A bill (S. No. 2002) to extend the fees of certain officers over the 
Territories of New Mexico and Arizona; 

A bill (8. No. 1612) to provide for the closing of an alley in square 
751 in the city of Washington, District of Columbia, and for the 
relief of the Little Sisters of the Poor; 

A bill (S. No. 2172) to amend section 4702, title 57, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. No. 28) for the relief of John G. Abercrombie ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2299) relinquishing the title which still remains 
in the United States to all lotsor ee ground which lie within 
the limits of the present city of Burlington, State of lowa, to the 
said city of Burlington; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3489) for the relief of certain laborers employed 
upon Government works; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4594) authorizing full pay to Lieutenant Fred- 
erick Schwatka, United States Army, while on leave to serve in com- 
mand of the Franklin search expedition in the Arctic ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3414) granting a pension to Sarah J. Cameron; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4684) to amend section 4400 of title 52 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, concerning the regulation of 
steam-vessels ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4888) increasing the pension of John F. Ellis; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5812) to establish post-routes ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6249) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
F. Wilson; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6265) donating cannon and cannon-balls to Post 
No. 14 of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Logansport, Indiana ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6517) authorizing compensation to members of 
Company B, Fourteenth Infantry, for private property destroyed by 
tire on the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6593) donating condemned cast-iron cannon 
and cannon-balls for monumental purposes; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appropriations for sny 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
and for other pur d 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 205) granting the use of articles, 
tents, and so forth, at a soldiers’ reunion to be held by the Soldiers’ 
Reunion Association of the State of Ilinois in the year 1682; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 254) to authorize the Secretary of 
War to transfer to “Tip” Best Post No. 75, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Montrose, Iowa, one piece of condemned cast-iron can- 
non and cannon-balls for monumental purposes; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 263) ganting the use of cannon, tents, 
and muskets at soldiers’ reunions to be held in the State of Iowa 
in the year 1882. 


civil 
1883, 


GEORGE F. ELLIOTT. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Iam directed by the Committee on Finance, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. No. 1023) for the relief of the sureties 
of George F. Elliott, to report it with amendments. The Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] is anxious to have the bill passed, 
and I ask for its present consideration, 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. The amendments of the Committee 
on Finance were, in line 5, to change the name Sohngru ” to 
„Sohngm; in line 6, after the word ‘ dollars,” to insert “of date 
of November 1, 1871; ” and at the end of the bill to add: 


Upon condition that the expenses incurred by the Government in prosecuting 
said alates shall first be paid by the defendants or their legal representatives. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, £c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to allow to the legal re tatives of William A. Eliott, 
deceased, and to Louis Sohngm. a credit of $6,000 of date of November 1, 1871, on 
a judgment taken and now pending — them as sureties for George F. Elliott 
the United States circuit court for the southern district of Ohio, upon condition 
that the expenses incurred by the Government in prosecuting said claim shall first 
be paid by the defendants or their legal representatives. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. There ought to be some explanation of that 
bill. It is a bill to relieve sureties. It may be all right and proper, 
but some of us do not know anything about it. I ask the Senator 
having it in charge to explain it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let the report be read. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The report is too long to be read at this time, 
and I can state the case in a moment. ‘There was a judgment re- 
covered against Sohngm and his sureties for about $15,000 or $16,000. 
There was $6,000 of it for a meter which was never put in the dis- 
tillery. It was suspended by the Treasury Department from 1872, 
I think, until recently. In the mean time the principal died and the 
sureties paid all that was demanded, some nine thousand and odd 
hundred dollars. He died leaving a small estate, a widow, and some 


small children. The Committee on Finance after careful examina- 
tion of the question thought it was inequitable, after the lapse of 
ten years, to revive the claim of $6,000 against the sureties, who are 
in poor condition. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] knows 
more about the details, but those are the general facts. 
Mr.SAULSBURY. I did not object to the bill. I only wanted an 
explanation before I voted. 
. SHERMAN. Those are the general facts. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Committee on Finance. 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
DISTRICT ATTORNEYS’ FEES. 


Mr. ALLISON. I report back from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions the joint resolution (H. R. No. 282) making an appropriation 
to supply a deficiency in the Smee for fees of district attor- 
neys of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, 
without amendment, and I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution to supply a deficiency in 
the appropriation for fees of district attorneys of the United States 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, appropriating the sum of 


000 
„000. 

Mr. BECK. Is there not a communication on the subject from the 

Attorney-General ? 
Mr. SON. I present two communications, one from the At- 
torney-General and one from the Comptroller of the Treasury : 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, July 31, 1882. 

Sim: I have the honor of inclosing a copy of a letter from the First Comptroller 
of the Treasury, dated the 29th instant, ting the funds needed to pay the 
district attorneys of the United States their assistants for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1882. Von will notice that the Comptroller estimates the sum of 
$60,000 as necessary, in addition to the $25,000 now provided in the deficiency bill 
for this purpose, and states that some of these officers have not been paid for their 
services for six months last past. 

The larger part of this deficiency was inadvertently overlooked when the origi- 
nal estimate was made, and is the cause of the present request. There is hardly 
a judicial district of the United States in which some portion of this money is not 
due, and for the most pars the claimants are needy men, who can ill bear the ne- 
cessity of a delay till the action of another session of Cotes; 

I earnestly sopial to your sense of justice to remedy this state of things for the 
relief of men who have given their labor and should have their just payment with- 
out any undue delay, and though the peg prea comes to you late . your ses- 
sion it is highly desirable that you should listen to its urgency and respond to its 
merits by the needed appropriation. 

Very respectfally, 

ga rik 
Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, h, 
Chairman Committee on 3 
nited States Senate. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, FIRST COMPTROLLER'S OFFICE, 
July 29, 1882. 

Sin: Ihave the honor to direct ——— to the fact that the sum of $325,000 
app riated last March for fees of Uni 
, 1882. is all expen: 


the 5 cases. 


l i J. TARBELL, 


Hon. BEXJAMIX HARRIS BREWSTER, are it : 
On. 
Attorney-General. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third 
reading, and read the third time. 

Mr. BECK. I consented to the reporting of that resolution very 
reluctantly. I do not believe the Attorney-General had any Tight 
to hold back until this time the sending in of a deficiency for his 
district-attorneys, his star-route attorneys, and otha est h Ido not 
know what. I shall not object to its passage, 3 it is bad 
legislation in my judgment to take up a resolution of this sort at 
the heel of the session, when the Attorney-General has had the year 
to make an estimate of the deficiency, and we were willing to pro- 
vide for anything that came before us regularly. Let it go. Ido 
not know enough about it to vote against it. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 


COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Iam instructed by the Committee on Printing 
to ask leave for that committee to sit during the recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and leave is granted. 

HEAVY ORDNANCE INVESTIGATION. 

Mr. ANTHONY, on his own motion, was excused from further serv- 
ice upon the select committee on heavy ordnance. 

By unanimous consent the President pro tempore was authorized to 
fill the vacancy, and Mr. ROLLINS was appointed. 


1882. 


INQUIRY AS TO LOSS OF THE JEANNETTE. 


Mr. DAWES. I ask the Senate to pass a little House bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Morning business is in order. 
ports of committees are being received. 

Mr. DAWES. I ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must give preference to 
reports of committees. 

r.ROLLINS. Thave a report tomake. The Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. R. No. 278) 
instructing the Secretary of the Navy to convene a court of inquiry 
to investigate as to the circumstances of the loss of the exploring 
steamer Jeannette, have instructed me to report it back without 
amendment. I ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. BECK. I cannot by any possibility hear a word. I am doing 
the best Ican to hear. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If Senators will take their seats we 
shall get along better and get more business transacted. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire asks for the immediate consideration of 
the joint resolution reported by him. 

Mr. PLATT. I wantto say something on that resolution. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Is there objection made to this resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There has been no objection. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to hear the gentleman having 
charge oi the resolution explain the necessity for the pon Sa 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
reported the resolution. 

fr. BLAIR. Let it be read. s 

Mr. ROLLINS. It comes from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will it cost any money ? 

Mr. ROLLINS. Not at all. 

Mr. BLAIR. I shall object to the resolution if it leads to debate. 
1 do not wish it to consume the whole morning hour, as there is much 
other business to be attended to. 


Re- 


Mr. BECK. Iobjeet to everything till we are enabled to hear what 
is going on. 
The RESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 
on BECK. Ido not object to the joint resolution. I object to 
the noise. 


Mr. FERRY. I ask for order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will do no business un- 
til Senators are seated and conversation is suspended. [A pause. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. RoLLINS ] has reported a joint 
resolution, which has been read. Is there objection to its present 
consideration ? 

Mr. PLATT. Now, Mr. President, I do not want to object to this 
resolution, but I do object to one thing, and that is that when im- 
portant bills are on the Calendar already reported which the Senate 
should take up and pass, they should be postponed here by reports 
coming from committees this morning and having present . 
tion. For instance, I have asked the Senate to consider a pension 
bill which has been passed by the House and is on the Calendar. I 
have given notice that I would call it up. It is essential to the ad- 
ministration of the Pension Office. It would be a burning shame not 
to pass it to-day. But when I ask to take it up, morning business 
comes in; and when morning business comes it turns out to be re- 
ports from committees made this morning that are asking for con- 
sideration in preference to me and to this bill. I do not think that 
is right, and unless I can have the assurance that this bill can be 
taken up I propose to object to the consideration of any report made 
this morning. 

Mr. FERRY, How can the Senator object in the morning hour? 

Mr. PLATT. I can object to the consideration of any bill reported. 

Mr. FERRY. Certainly the Senator can object to the considera- 
tion of a bill just reported, but not to the report being made. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not object to reports an 3 made, but I object 
to considering bills just reported. I donot wish to object to this par- 
ticular thing. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I object to this resolution, because there is no 

ible necessity and can be no ible good resulting from it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware objects. 

Mr. SAULSBURY subsequently withdrew his objection, and the 
joint resolution was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON SHIPPING. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. Iam instructed by the Committee 
on Commerce to report back House joint resolution No. 266, and to 
ask for its passage now. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I shall feel compelled to object to the consider- 
ation of all resolutions unless the one I have reported is considered 
and we have a fair understanding about these matters. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will not object. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. This is not a unanimous report, but 


a majority report. 
Mr. ROLLINS. I am disposed to insist on my rights on this floor. 
Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will hear the resolution read. It 


is very important, and I hope no one will object to it. 
The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint resolution (H. R. 
No. 266) providing for a joint select committee to inquire into 
Mr. R S. I object. 
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The PRESIDENT tempore. The title must be read. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I demand the reading of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York has a 
right to have the resolution reported by him read. Then the ques- 
tion will be submitted to the ate whether the Senate will con- 
sider it now, and any one can object. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have it read. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint resolution (H. R. No. 
266) providing for a joint select committee to inquire into the condi- 
tion and wants of American ship-building and ship-owning interests. 

Mr. HALE. I hope nobody will object to that. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I withdraw objection to that, knowing what itis. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I do not desire to interpose an objection to the 
consideration of this resolution, but I wish to state that as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Commerce I do not assent toits report. It 
3 for a committee to sit during vacation, to travel about, and 

ave their expenses paid and a clerk employed. I do not know any 
necessity for it. 

Mr. HALE. Does not the Senator think the subject is of impor- 
Tanoe enough to justify a committee sitting and having its expenses 

ai 
* Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read in full. 

The resolution was read at length; and the Senate, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. It provides for the 
appointment of a joint select committee of three Senators and six 
Representatives to inquire into the condition and wauts of Ameri- 
can ship-building and ship-owning interests, and to investigate the 
causes of the decline of the American ae carrying trade, and to 
suggest any remedies which may be applied by legislation. The com- 
mittee shall have authority to sit during the recess, and shall submit 
their report at the opening of the second session of the Forty-seventh 
Congress. The actual expenses of the committee, including compen- 
sation of a clerk at the rate of $6 per diem while actually employed 
and traveling expenses, shall be paid out of the contingent funds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Mr. BECK. Does that come from any committee! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. From the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It passed the House on Saturday, 
and is reported from our Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BECK. Is it a unanimous report of the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McMILLAN. The question was asked whether this was a 
unanimous report. I have already stated that as a member of the 
Committee on Commerce I did not consent to report this joint resolu- 
tion favorably. 

Mr. BECK. We have had two or three committees of that sort, 
and they have all meant subsidy and nothing more. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The subject of the resolution is perhaps an im- 

rtant one—— 

Mr. JONAS. 1 thought I had the floor. 

Mr. McMILLAN. But the Committee on Commerce have not had 
any time to give it any consideration, and therefore I withhold my 
assent at this time. If the matter were fully considered perhaps I 
might assent to it. 

r. JONAS. Mr. President, I desire, in connection with the reso- 
lution which has just been reported, to submit a petition signed by 
a large number of citizens of New Orleans interested in shipping in 
favor of the passage of this joint resolution. I ask that it may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The petition is as follows: 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled : 

The undersigned, who are interested in the shipping of the United States, be- 
lieve sach — to be of itself an inportant factor in the welfare of the nation. 
and entertain the conviction that the foreign trade of the country is closely 
related to the industries of agriculture and manufacture, and that the present de- 
cline of United States tonnage has a depressing influence upon all interests of the 
. beside the . of employment a large class of citizens who would 
seek the sea for a livelihood. ae believe that arevival of this interest can 

existing laws. They therefore 


ask that a committee of Congress may be inted to consider the subject, with 
and report at the next session. 


ED. A. PALFREY, Presdt. Factors’ JOHN HENDERSON, Presdt. Hiber- 
and Traders’ Ins. Co. nia Insurance Co. 

LLOYD R. COLEMAN, Prest. Me- J. B. MONTRENIL. Ca. New Orleans 
chanics’ and Traders’ Ins. Co. Canal and Bkg Co. 

8 M. 3 , Secty. People's C. MINER, F. Germania Ins. 

ns. Co. 3 
C. KOHN, Presd. Union Nat. Bank. H. CARPENTER, Secty. Sun Mut. 
T. MASFERO, V. Pt. First Nat. Ins. Oo. 


A. BALDWIN, Pt. New Orleans Na. 

CHAS. E. RICE, Secty. Orescent Ins. 

THOS. SEFTON, v. Prest. Home Ins. 

R. C. HOWARD, Presdt. Chamber of 

a S"GOMILA, Pres. N. O. Produce 
Exchange. 


Bank. 

JAS. J.TARLETON, Cashr. Citizens’ 
Bank of La. 

T. FUYOS, Prest. New Orleans Insur- 
ance ~ 

JNO. A DEVEREUX, V. Prest. Hi- 
bernia N. Bk. 

H. J. PYCHAUD, Prest. Hope In- 
suranse 8 N. . 

SAML. H. KENNEDY, Presdt. State 
Natl. Bank of N. O. 

cians Presdt. Firemen's Ins. 
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Mr. HALE. This is the first time that the Senate has had any op- 
portants of fairly giving a chance to consider this great subject. 

verybody admits that something ought to be done to help our 
merchant marine, and here is a provision for a joint committee that 
may sit and may formulate conclusions and report them to the next 
session of Con and it is of so great importance that I trust no 
Senator will block its passage by objecting, but that it may have 
free way. 

Mr. BECK. I have only a word to say. We had a long and ex- 
haustive report from a committee headed by one of the tor’s 
colleagues, in the House at that time, Mr. Lynch, some years ago, 
covering a large volume. It came to naught, except a few men hunt- 
ing subsidies insisted that nothing but subsidies would do any good. 
I presume there is the same purpose now. The Committee on Fi- 
nance have had the subject-matter before them, and the Committee 
on Ways and Means; resolution after resolution has been offered 
looking to it, and it seems as if nothing can be done. Iam not go- 
7 thes object to this, though I can see A ep eae what it will come to. 
I think it had better be referred to the iff commission, and let 
them take it in. 

Mr. FARLEY. Mr. President, this resolution was not considered 
in the Committee on Commerce by the whole committee. Gentle- 
men went around and saw several members of the committee and 
asked leave to report it. I said that while I would not object to the 
reporting of the resolution I doubted the policy of it. I think this 
is an unnecessary committee. As a member of the Committee on 
Commerce I consented to the report, not binding myself to sustain 
the resolution when it came into the Senate. The Commerce Com- 
mittee did not consider it in committee; it has not been submitted 
w tho Commerce Committee, except by going around to members on 

e floor. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Of course not. The committee had 
no meeting on Saturday, and it could not be submitted in a formal 
meeting of committee, but it has been submitted to individual mem- 
bers of the committee and a majority of them have agreed to report it. 

Mr. HALE. I understand that nobody objects. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Let us have a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CALL. I wish to say in regard to this resolution that [have 
introduced and had upon the Calendar of the Senate for some time a 
resolution asking for the appointment of a Senate committee to con- 
sider the question of the best means for the revival of American 
shipping. I have applied to Senators on both sides of the House 
time and again to give consideration to that resolution as an im- 
portant subject for inquiry on the part of the Senate. The resolu- 
tion was brought here at the request of prominent ship-owners in 
New York and in the Southern cities; but I have found a profound 
lethargy here on the subject. 

Notwithstanding all the appeals I could make personally to Sen- 
ators, I could find none who were willing to come forward and ad- 
vocate the adoption of that resolution, so that a committee of the 
Senate competent to deal with the subject in every respect as much 
as a joint committee might be appointed; and no member of the 
Senate could be found to take interest enough in this great question, 
more important perhaps than any other except the tariff question, 
until now this joint resolution is brought in at the last hours of the 
session. 

Mr. HALE. Is it not in the same direction that the Senator has 
been seeking to go, and will he not sustain it because it is in that 
direction? 

Mr. CALL. Undoubtedly. Iam simply calling attention to the 
fact that in the legitimate discharge of our duties as a Senate we 
could take no interest in this subject until a joint resolution comes 
from the House. 

Now, I shall vote for this nt resolution, but I think it would 
have been more becoming to the dignity of the Senate and the proper 
discharge of our duty that we should have adopted the resolution 
which was 8 here for the special action of the Senate as an 


organic body. Ido not care for the criticisms of my honorable friend 
from Kentucky. A special committee of the Senate is the proper 
source through which the discharge of these important duties should 
be performed, and if the Senators upon that committee failed to dis- 


charge the duties it would be because of personal defects or want of 
attention in the members of that committee. 

It is due to this great question of the revival of American shipping 
that any and every thing should be brought to bear upan its present 
state of decadence. Ishall support the resolution, while regretting 
that we are to have a joint committee. 

Mr. CONGER. Ido not like to have the Senate adjourn with this 
charge against the Senators upon the Committee on Commerce, that 
the Senator from Florida alone of all the Senators on this floor has 
been urging the consideration of propositions to revive American 
commerce and the carrying trade. Sir, the Committee on Commerce 
have had a great many propositions before them looking in that 
direction. They have recommended measures here and they have 
been passed here which, in the judgment of the committee, will very 
largely benefit American shipping, the navigation interest, the car- 
rying trade, the commerce of the United States. Several of those 


bills have been passed, notably one which has removed an obstacle. 
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in the way of the improvement of the American carrying trade in 
regard to the 3 regulations, which passed here within a few 

y the Committee on Commerce. 


dare, recommended 
do not know, sir, that the Senator from Florida has stood up, like 
Saul, a head and shoulders above every other man in favor of improv- 
ing American commerce and American shipping and navigation and 
the carrying trade; and I have no apologies to make for the Committee 
on Commerce. Ali measures that have been presented to them have 
received very careful and attentive consideration. 

Ihave no objection to this resolution; I have no objection to the ap- 
pointment of six members of the House and three members of the Sen- 
ate to spend in whatever way they see fit a few months or a few weeks 
between now and the next session of Congress; but as to whether 
that will result in an y particular benefit to the ee tradea 
many have doubts. I am perfectly willing that it be tri It 
will improve the carrying trade of the committee from point to point 


eh 5 
. HALE. If the friends of this measure will let it alone it will 
go through, and I hope we may have a vote upon it. 

Mr. BECK. I rise to say that there are a great many of us on both 
sides of this Chamber who are very anxious to have a report made 
that will do some good toward reviving American commerce, and I 
claim to be one of them, and quite as earnest as is the Senator from 
Florida, notwithstanding he seems to think he is the only gentleman 
in the Senate interested in the subject. I may aswell plainly 
as to the ohjection I have to this procedure. If this had been a regu- 
lar report carefully considered by the Committee on Commerce, and 
brought in by the chairman of that committee after consideration, 
that committee concluding that this was the best mode of doing it, 
I should have been glad to vote for it, though I believe the regular 
committees of this body and of the House are able to attend to the 
subject. But when I see that gentlemen merely go around this floor 
and ask members to assent to it, and when the Senator from New 
York brings it in, the chairman of the protective tariff convention 
that met in New York last November and declared that protection 
was the policy and revenue the incident, and that we had to look 
only to building up what were called American industries by killing 
off everything, then I think it means subsidy and the chairmanship 
of the joint committee is to goto the president of that convention 
to carry out its will. 

That is my objection to it. I want a fair committee that will 
look at the subject carefully; and while the Senator from New York 
has as much right to his views as I have to mine, yet when Iremember 
that he was the chairman of that great protective tariff convention 
that met in New York and dec against what I think is the true 
interest of the American people in liberalizing commerce, for shut- 
ting out everythi & and building, as it were, a sea of fire around 
the United States which throws an emb on all our commerce, 
and when he is to take charge of this inquiry, I do not feel so kindly 
to it as I would if it had come regularly from the committee and 
the chairman of that committee had been the man on the part of 
the Senate to take ch of it. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. When it was suggested many months ago that 
Con should appoint a joint commission to consider the 3 
of the tariff, it was then objected that it would be utterly impossi- 
ble to find a committee of either branch that could devote any time 
to the consideration of the tariff question, and I ask any Senator now 
if he believes that now in midsummer, with only two, three, or four 
months before the next session of Co: it is possible to gather 
a committee of both branches of these two ies who can possibly 
devote any time during the summer months and before the next meet- 
ine ot 7 is to consider this or any other question ? 

} . Ido. I consider it amply feasible. I do not want 
to take up any time in answering questions, This subject-matter 
did not go to the tariff commission. The resolution creating it does 
not embrace this. We shall get a committee and they will report 
something here and we shall act upon it, and I hope it will be the 
dawn of a brighter day for American commerce. We have got to 
take some steps. 

Mr. VAN Wrok. I do not want to object; but I desire to know 
what the result is to be. This pro . 
Branch, and another nee may be obtained for it there in - 
tion to that occupied Be e tariff commission, and so on through 
the watering places by the seaside and on the mountain-tops through 
the summer season. That is all it will amount to, I fear. 

Mr. HALE. Why not let it go through, and see what it will 
amount to? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. It will involve some expense to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. Consider the magnitude of the great 
question involved. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will the Senator dare to make a prophecy in 
advance as to how much it will cost? 

Mr. HALE. I will agree not to say another word if you will only 
allow us to have a vote. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Many of these commissions sit on the Treasury; 
that is about all. 

r HALE. The Senator has not objected. He has a right to 
object. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I do not want to stand here and antagonize 
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the proposition by my soli objection; but I want to call atten- 
tion to it so that if the co ttee is appointed and makes a report 
of the information gathered together at the next session we may 
know just how much we have obtained. 

Mr. HALE. We shall try to inform the gentleman. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, and read the third time. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage of 
the resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative 
Clerk eres to call the roll. 

Mr. HAM, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Florida, [Mr. JoNns. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. My colleague [Mr. FRYE] is absent. He is paired 
with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. JOHNSTON.] If here, my col- 
league would vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 13; as follows: 


YEAS—39. 
Aaron 9 Jonas, Zinab, 
son, onger, 
, eee, M : 
wes, ey, 

Beak, Gorman, Miller of Cal. Sawyer, 
Blair, Hale, Miller of N. Ka Sewell, 

atler, ton, organ, oorhees, 
Call, pam day Morrill, Williams, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Pendleton, Windom. 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Platt, 

NAYS—13. 
Coc Grover, Saunders, Walker. 
Coke, S 5 
Farley, McMillan, Van Wyck, 
Ferry, Saulsbury, Vest, 
ABSENT—2. 
Garland, Jackson, Lapham, 

Gentes rgo, Johnston, MePherson, 
Davis of W. Va., Groom Jones of Mah 
Eàmun: of , Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, 
Fair, Hill of Georgia, Kellogg, Slater, 
Frye, Lamar, Vance. < 


So the joint resolution was passed. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of ot ger hag: Dy Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were there- 
upon San by the President pro tempore : 

Abi ea R. No. 6715) to correct an error in section 2504 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5224) to relieve certain soldiers of the late war 
from the charge of desertion ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6845) to amend the first subdivision of section 
2568 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, title 34, collection 
of duties on imports; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 203) for the 7 of additional 
popie of House Executive Document No. 47 and subsequent land 

Ws. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. No. 6683) to authorize the construction of bridges 
over O ee, Oconee, Ocmulgee, Flint, and Chattahoochee Rivers, 
in the Btate of Georgia, was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is now twelve o'clock. Is it the 
pleasure of the Senate that the morning hour be extended for the 
reception of morning business? 

Mr. BLAIR. I object 

3 desire to bring up the tax bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware, [Mr. 

BAYARD, ] whenever morning business is through, is entitled to the 


floor. 

Mr. CONGER. I have a report from a committee which I wish to 
present before the morning business closes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair asked the Senate if there 
was objection to the morning hour being extended until the morn- 
ing business is through. The Chair hearing no objection—— 

Ir. BLAIR, I object. 

Mr. PLATT. Let me appeal to the Senator from New Hampshire. 
1 do not object to what is strictly morning business, and I do not 
think the Senator from New Hampshire does, but I do object to the 
presentation of reports, and then having the billsreported considered. 

Mr. PLUMB. That the Senator can prevent by objecting to the 
consideration. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. Lask the Senator from New Hampshire not to 
object to receiving the ordinary routine morning business. 

ir. MILLER, of New York. I wish to make a report from a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BAYARD. What is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McMixtan] wishes to submit a report. 


XTI——438 


Mr. McMILLAN. From the Committee on Commerce— 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. McMILLAN. What do you object to? 

Mr. BLAIR. I object to the extension of the morning hour. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Then I move to extend the morning hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be put, will 
mi N extend the morning hour until the morning business is 
throu 

Mr. PLATT. Strictly morning business. 

Mr. McMILLAN. What is meant by ‘strictly morning business?” 

Mr. PLATT. Reporting of bills and resolutions. 

The PRESIDEN tempore. The question is on the motion to 
extend the morning hour. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEPUTY COLLECTOR AT SAN JUAN. 


Mr. McMILLAN. The Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. No. sid authorizing the deputy collector of 
customs stationed at San Juan Island, in the Puget Sound district, 
to enter and clear vessels and collect duties, have instructed me to 
report it favorably and without amendment. I ask for its present 
consideration, as it will lead to no discussion and will avoid, as the 
committee are informed, the creation of another district. 

Mr. BLAIR. I object to its present consideration. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Then I withdraw the report if the objection 
3 insisted upon. I am instructed so by the committee. Iwithdraw 

e report. : 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, it is utterly impossible to get any of 
these cases considered. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. BLAIR. It is impossible to get the Calendar considered un- 
less somebody undertakes to see that the rules are enforced, Now I 
propose to withdraw all objection to the reception of morning busi- 
3 but I shall offer objection to the consideration of morning 

usiness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That the Senator has a right to do. 

Mr. BLAIR. So I presume. 


BRIDGE ON MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Mr. CONGER. I am instructed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 3825) to authorize the con- 


struction and maintenance of a ponton railway bridge across tho 


Mississippi River at or near the mouth of the Upper Iowa River, in 
the State of Iowa, to report it without amendment, and I request its 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. It will take but a moment. I trust my friend 
from New Hampshire will restrain himself for a moment. 

Mr. BLAIR. I withdraw all objection I have made or can make 
to 8 anybody wants to do. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. CONGER. I desire to say to the Senate that this bill has all 
the restrictions and guards that any of our bridge bills have and 
brings it under the provision of the Revised Statutes on the subject. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DEPUTY COLLECTOR AT SAN JUAN. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Now I present the report which I’ withdrew, 
and ask that it be eee 

There being no ee the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. No. 6103) authorizing the depu 
collector of customs stationed at San Juan Island, in the Puget Soun 
district, to enterand clear vessels and collect duties. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. PLUMB. I offer the following resolution: 


Resolved by the Senate, (the House . 
ident of b and Speaker of . ouse of 
spective Houses adjourned sine die at five o’clock p. m., Monday, August 7, 1882. 


Before any objection is made on that I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate and of the country to some facts that I think are per- 
tinent to be considered now in connection with the question of ad- 
jourument. 

This is the first Monday of August, the 7th day of the month. This 
Congress has been in session since the first Monday in December, now 
over eight months. It is an unusual extension of a session of Con- 
gress in a time of profound peace. There is responsibility somewhere 
unless the legislation which has been completed can be said to have 
made that extension necessary and be of sufficient importance to have 
warrantedit. We have been here for over eight months exercising 
our privileges of speech upon various measures, but practically wait- 
ing for the appropriation bills to be sent down from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which has on various occasions distinctly to rec- 
ognize the right of the Senate to originate bills of that kind. Every 
single item necessary to going to those bills was before the House on 
the day on which it assembled, Every estimate which could enter 
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in any reasonable or proper way into their constreetion was embraced 
in the communications of the executive department which were laid 


before the House on the first day of this session. 

There was no reason physically or mentally why every appropri- 
ation bill should not have been properly constructed and laid before 
the House during the first thirty days of its session. There was 
every reason consistent with the proper discharge of public business 
why that should have been done. Take the deficiency bill for ex- 
ample. Every deficiency was created before the first day of this cal- 
endar year that entered into the bill as passed. Every deficienc 
practically was created before the first day of the fiscal year whic 
ended on the 30th day of June, 1882. And yet that deficiency bill 
did not get to the Senate until the 8th aay oa June last. No im- 
portant appropriation bill was received by the Senate until near the 
close of the fiscal year. The Navy bill passed the House on the 12th 
day of July, twelve days after by its terms it was to take effect and 
become operative. The legislative, executive, and judicial bill 

the House on the 19th day of June, leaving the Senate only 
ten days in point of fact to consider and report and pass that billin 
order to make its provisions effective when they should have taken 
effect. The Senate has had no practical ä in regard to 
the larger appropriation bills to consider them with a due regard 
for its own responsibility as a branch of the legislative power of 
this Government. 

The sundry civil bill, which touches every department of the Gov- 
ernment, not only in Washington but out of Washington, on every 
mile of our sea-coast, in every harbor ofthis country, in every cus- 
tom-house, everywhere, embracing more legislation any other 
bill that has passed this Con came to the Senate on the 12th 
day of July; that is, it p: the House on that day and probably 
came here the next day. In other words, thirteen days after it 
should have taken effect it came to the senate for consideration. I 
appeal to the older members of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and to all the members of this body who have been here for a 
long time and know the processes that ought to be observed in re- 
gard to legislation, when I say that that bill ought to have been con- 
sidered in the Appropriations Committee for one solid month at least 
in order that the Senate committee and the Senate itself in its turn 
might have been properly informed in regard to its provisions, and 
have offered and considered the proper amendments thereto as well 
as its original provisions. 

The river and harbor bill came here on the 17th day of June. It 
was passed by the Senate on the 5th on of July, five days after its 
provisions should have taken effect. The deficiency bill, as I said, 
came here on the 8th day of June, and it was passed by the Senate 
on the 30th day of June. The Army appropriation bill came here 
on the 29th day of March, and on account of the necessary absence 
of one of the members of the Appropriations Committee who had it 
in charge was not passed by the Senate until the 3lst day of May. 
The Indian appropriation bill came here the Ist day of h, and 
was passed on the 23d of March by the Senate. e naval appro- 
priation bill passed the House on the 6th day of July and came to 
the Senate on the 7th, and was reported by the Senate committee on 
the 12th, or after only five days’ consideration, a bill embracing a 
reorganization of the Navy, one of the most important branches of 
the public service, and it was passed by the Senate on the 31st day 
of July. 

Every single step in the legislation of this Con which has been 
retarded has been due to the dilatory action of the House in regard 
to the great appropriation bills. ether that action is due to the 
tardiness of the committee of the House or to the House itself is a 
matter that I do not care to enter into, but I want to say here and 
now on my responsibility as a member of the Senate and as a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee that this long, this unwise, in- 
jurious extension of the session of Con has not been due to the 
action or non-action of the Senate, but it has been wholly due to the 

ss and unusual tardiness of the other branch of Congress in send- 
ing us the important bills on which we are required to act before we 
could adjourn; and yet in the face of all this for weeks the Senate 
has been held up as tardy in its action, as retarding the public busi- 
ness, as obstructing its consideration, as in every way responsible 
for this extension which has become so long and so chronic that, as 
a gentleman said to me this morning, who had recently returned from 
the West, everywhere it was a subject of unfavorable comment, and 
people were becoming apprehensive that in some way Congress pro- 
posed to continue in session indefinitely, and by continuing in ses- 
sion threaten the various interests of the country that were to be 
affected by legislation. 

Take, for instance, the bill to correct the error in the duty on knit 
goods. That came to the Senate on the 3d day of July. e bill in 
regard to internal-revenue taxation came here on the 28th of June, 
and along with it, to hide the tardiness of the House, came a reso- 
lution to adjourn on the 10th of July, giving the Senate no time what- 
ever under the terms of that resolution to consider either of these 
very important measures. 

The Housg has trifled deliberately and intentionally, as I believe, 


with ever. terest of this country for purposes which, not being 
apparent, I will not speak of, bat which are not to be laid at the 
door of the Senate in any way whatever. We have taken up not 


only all the public measures but all the private measures that have 


come to us from the House of Representatives, and with all the swift- 
ness consistent with due consideration, and with more in point of 
fact, and have considered them, and reported them, and acted upon 
them. If the Senate has discussed any measure of proposed legisla- 
tion at any great length it has been because the regular and most im- 
portant business of legislation has been meanwhile withheld from 
our consideration by the House. The 1 Committee of 
the House, and through that committee the House, has deliberately 
withheld from the Senate at the proper time the important business 
of the session. The purpose seems to have been to compel the Sen- 
ate to accept whatever was sent to it without consideration and 
without any regard for its own responsibility. 

I want the responsibility for this long session going into the dog- 
days, the extension of which has stopped man turing to a large 
extent, and has stopped purchases in a very great degree, and has 


prevented business enterprises, to rest exactly where it belo Let 
each member of the other branch of Con apportion to himself 
that which belongs to him ee 0 is judgment, and not put 
any portion of it upon the Senate collectively or individually. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Mr. President 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Presiden 
consideration of the resolution. 
Now— 

Mr. ALLISON. Lask the Senator to wait a moment. I want to 
pass a joint resolution to correct an error. 

Mr. MORRILL. I want to say a word. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. : 


I desire to object to the present 
f course it must lie over one day, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania as entitled to the floor. 
Mr. MO Mr. President, I think we have ample time now, 


the main business of the session having been gone through with, 
to consider the tax bill, and I therefore appeal to the other side 
again whether they will not consent to have the tax bill come up 
and vote upon it without further debate. Of course we expect to 
consider amendments; but I ask that the bill be taken up and be 
considered without further debate, and Ishould like to know whether 
there is assent to the proposition made to pass the bill as it came 
from the House or with the addition of the tobacco clause reducin 
the duty and the rebate, and if there is assent to considering the bi 
withont further debate or to naming the time when we may have a 
vote on it without further debate. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I indorse all that was said by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB as to the holding back of appropria- 
tion bills. Iam glad that he the courage A say what he did, 
and I hope it will induce the Senate of the United States under its 
clear constitutional right to originate e bills to take 
charge of at least a portion of these bills hereafter, originate them, 
pass them, and send them to the House of Representatives, and let 
the conference committees act on their amendments, instead of ours, 
Until that is done there will be the same condition of things exist- 
ing year by year that exists now. The Judiciary Committee of the 
House, as I understand, almost unanimously, on the question being 
submitted to them, decided that the Senate had the right to origi- 
nate these bills. The question has been up in various States, nota- 
bly in the State of Massachusetts, where in a very elaborate opinion 
delivered by Judge Gray, now on the United States Supreme Bench, 
he made it so clear that there can be no doubt about it. It has been 
exercised here more than once, notably after a lo struggle which 
resulted in the election of Mr. Pennington as Speaker, and at other 
times. That something has to be done is beyond question, or we 
will have the troubles of this session annually repea 

Look at the sundry civil bill the facts as to which were stated by 
the Senator from Kansas. The Senator from Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON, I 
the Senator from Maine, [Mr. HALE, ] and myself sat I do not know 
how many nights till after midnight endeavoring to hurry it through 
so as to give the Senate a chance to consider it carefully. We did 
hurry it beyond what was due to a proper understanding of it, we 
had to surrender many things that we ought 5 to ha ve sur- 
rendered, in order to obtain action upon it while a quorum of both 
Houses were still here, because the House of Representatives after 
holding back this and other bills until the last minute abandoned 
their 8 and were without a quorum on Saturday as shown by 
the roll-call of the yeas and sb ; and within the last half hour they 
have developed the fact that only 109 members of that House are there 
now. There are not 120 in the city of Washington as I am advised; 
and to ask us to sit here and deliberate upon bills when there is no 
quorum of the House in Washington, after they have held appropri- 
ation and tax bills back for seven or eight months, is unreasonable. 

Mr. BLAIR. I rise to a question of order. What is the question 
before the Senate? 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say a word or two more in answer to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. BLAIR. What is the question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT g tempore. The Senator from Vermont got up 
to object to the resolution, 

Mr. BLAIR. And did object. That carried it over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem . Then he asked a question of the 
other side as to the tax bill, and the Chair is hearing the Senator 
from Kentucky answer the question. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is there any question before the Senate? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
had the floor and yielded it. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. 
simply taken from me. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not think there ought to be an effort of Sena- 
tors to make a cheap reputation by abusing the House of Representa- 
tives. If there is any question before the Senate, all right. 

Mr. BECK. If the Senator from New Hampshire is so sensitive 
about the House of Representatives I will now say a word about the 
Senate, and I will say that the fact that there was no quorum of the 
House on Saturday was admitted by the Senate of the United States 
when they passed the knit-goods bill, and a necessary amendment to 
make it a law, indeed to make it decent legislation, was withdrawn 
by the Senator from Vermont because he did not want it to go back 
to the House, there being no quorum there to act upon it. t was 
known to every Senator then, because while we were sitting here on 
Saturday and passing that bill it was a well-known fact that only 
one hun and twenty-eight members of the House were in the city 
of Washington. Istate that, because I learn that a careful count had 
been made. Now, we are to sit here and pass upon amendments to 
an important tax bill and to act upon all other bills that we know 
cannot be considered in the House, while the House have been hold- 
ing back the appropriation bills and holding back the tax bill until 
July, and have dellberately left their places and left the city of Wash- 
ington, and left us here with virtually only one House in session. I 
will stay here and vote on amendments to the tax bill until we per- 
fect it; but I protest against being compelled to remain unless there 
be a House in session to act upon those amendments. 

I will not to send the bill there and part with the power of 
the Senate over a great bill to a House that does not exist, simply 
to deprive ourselves of the right to consider it in December. As the 
report of the tariff commission must come to us in December I will 
not send this bill now back to the House, because it will never give 
us any tax or tariff bill even to look at after the report of the tariff 
commission comes. If the Senator from Vermont will holdthe House 
of Representatives here to aet on the amendments we may place upon 
his tax bill, that will be legitimate legislation; but when he does 
not it does not mean to do anything fh that direction ; it simpl 
means an effort to take from the Senate the power during this ean 
the next session to consider any tax on tariff legislation whatever, 
no matter what the tariff commission may report, and to piace the 
whole subject in the hands of the House that sent it to us on the 
28th day of June, and now abandon their duties at the other end of 
the Capitol, as they have done, with the chairman of Ways and 
Means now in Denver— 

Mr. SHERMAN, I desire to reply to these remarks if they are 
allowed to be made. 

Mr. BECK. I protest against being called to order from that side 
of the House, 

Mr, SHERMAN. I desire to reply. Ido not object to anything, 
but I hope the Senate will extend to me the same courtesy ex- 
tended to the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. this debate is out of order. It 
commenced with the Senator from Vermont. 

Ms BECK. When the tax bill comes up, I will continue my re- 
marks. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the same courtesy which was extended to 
the Senator from Kentucky, only that I will talk about five minutes 
instead of ten. i 

Mr. BECK. Ishall have an opportunity to be heard. There will 
be plenty of time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will not proceed unless by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. With the understanding that 
my motion comes in order 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator can make his motion 
now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania to yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro re gh Is there objection to the Senator 
from Ohio being heard? The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. SHE . The Senate of the United States 

Mr. BECK. I should like to know by what authority the Senator 
from Ohio takes me from the floor and takes it himself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has no authority to do so. 

Mr. BECK. Then 55 to his scolding me down. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I said simply as the Senator went on that I de- 
sired to reply to him, but I will not speak against a single 9 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thought the Senator 
from Kentucky had concluded. 

Mr. SHE N. The Senator from Kentucky has spent a great 
deal of time in talking about this matter, and 1 wanted about the 
one-hundredth part of his time. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Kentucky has kept within the rules, 
and has never been told by the Chair that he was out of order that 
he knows of, 

Mr. SHERMAN. He was called to order three or four times, and 
refused to yield. 

Mr. BECK. When? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wascalled to order by him and I yielded once. 

Mr. BECK. Objection was made to a resolution for adjournment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator has spent one hundred times as 
much time on the tax bill as Ihave. I was called to order because 


No, sir, I did not yield; it was 


I endeavored to correct one or two of his manifest errors. Icall him 


to order now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The whole debate is out of order, 
but it commenced with the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. ALLISON. Pending the motion—— 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely asked a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator, after he objected to 
the resolution, then asked what these gentlemen would do about the 
tax bill, which was not before the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. Am I in order in rising to present morning busi- 


ness. 
The PRESIDENT a tempore. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I will give way for that. 


HEAVY ORDNANCE INVESTIGATION. 

Mr. MORGAN submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on Heavy Ordnance ed for by the 
roor a 2, 1 be authorized to jem s 15 aero arar, 
the item of the contingent fund appropriated for expenses of special and select 
col . 

ERROR IN ENROLLMENT. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania to yield 
to me in order that I may present a joint resolution to correct an 
error in the enrollment of the legislative appropriation bill with ref- 
erence to the salary of the chief clerk of the War Department. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to introduce a joint res- 
olution tE: R. No. 108) to correct an error in the enrollment of the 
“act ing approp aana for the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1883, and for other p It pro to correct an error in the 


enrollment of the legislative, executive, and paan appropriation 
act for the year en June 30, 1 so as to chan, e amount 
appropriated for the of the chief clerk of the War Department 
from $2,000 to $2,500. i F 


The joint resolution was read three times, and passed. 
ALABAMA MINERAL LANDS. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I now renew my motion that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Let us get through with morning 
business first. 

Mr. MORGAN. Lask the Senator from Pennsylvania to yield to 
me tomake a motion to recommit the bill (H. R. No. 4757) to exclude 
the public lands in Alabama from the operation of the 5 . 
to mineral lands. A man who pretends to be an officer of the U: 
States Government makes complaint against the Interior Depart- 
ment that they 5 to defraud the country in some recommen- 
dation they have e in reference to this bill. I move that the bill 
be recommitted to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THOMAS SAMPSON. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. No. 1363) for the relief of Thomas 
Sampson, reported it without amendment. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BROWN asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a joint resolution (S. R. No. 109) presenting the thanks of 
Congress to John F. Slater; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


CANNON FOR MONUMENTAL PURPOSES. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Iam instructed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 6525) donating con- 
demned cast-iron cannon, mortars, and cannon-balls for monumental 
purposes, to report it without amendment. 

Mr. McDILL. I ask for the present consideration of that bill. It 
will take only a moment. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to athiré veading, read the third time, and passed. 

CAPTORS OF THE ALBEMARLE. 

Mr. BAYARD. House bill No. 676 I think will require less time 
to pass it than it will to object to it. I ask that it be taken up. 

y unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the ole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. No. 676) to refer the claim of 
the captors of the ram Albemarle to the Court of Claims. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read a third time, and passed. 

THE PENSION LAWS. 


Mr. PLATT. The Senator from Pennsylvania gives way for a bill 
which there was an understanding early this morning should be con- 
sidered. I ask for its consideration now. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
procecded to consider the bill (H. R. No. 3920) to amend section 4766, 
title 57, of the Revised Statutes of the United States. It proposes 
to amend the section named so as to read as follows: 


Sec. 4766. Hereafter no pension shall be paid to an person other than the pen 
sioner entitled thereto, ee thom roma o provisions of this title; 
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to be 


per executed or purporting 
+ — L nt, broker, Ar. person 
reo y any agent for the nt of pensions, nor shall an n- 

8 person daldie 


and no warrant, power of attorney, or other 
pa — by any pensioner to any attorney, e 
sion be paid ut the payment to persons laboring under legal disab: 

may be Lave to the guardians of such persons in the — À herein prescribed, and 
pensions payable to persons in foreign countries may be made acco: to the pro- 
visions of existing laws: Provided, Thatin case of an insane invalid pensioner 
having no guardian, but having a wife or children dependent — — carp boar wife 


being a woman of good character,) the Commissioner of Pensions is hereby au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to cause the pension to be 17 5 to the wife, upon her 
the guardian of the chil- 


eee voucher, or, in case there is no wife, 
m the proper! "Drm ype voucher of such guardian, and in like manner to 
cause the pension of invalid ioners who are or mer hereafter be imprisoned 
as punishment for offenses N the laws to be paid while so imprisoned to their 
ae 7 ros 9 “as ret pod ory ee e 5 5 — pensioners re- 
the an Territory ma: person 0 on t, upon 
a tai abio voucher, atsome convenient point in said Territory, which, together with 
the form and manner of identification of the 88 may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, such payments to be made in standard silver, at least 
once in cach current year. And payments in n shall be made to the pensioner, 
in cash, by the pension agent whenever in the discretion of the Commissioner of 
Pensions such personal parae shall be by him deemed necessary or . — to 
secure to the paein is rights ; and the necessary and actual expenses of such 
paaie agentin making such payments shall be paid by the Secretary of the In- 
or upon properly-executed vouchers, out of the contingent fund appropria- 
ted for the use of the Pension Office. The Commissioner of Pensions may, when 
in his jud mt it shall be deemed necessary or proper, visit in person, for the 
se of examination and inspection, or may send any one or more of the officers 
of his bureau for that papoa; any of the poaa agencies or medical examining 
boards or surgeons; and the necessary and actual expenses of such visits shall be 
paid by the Secretary of the Interior, upon properly-executed vonchers, out of the 
contingent fund of said bureau. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
SAINT AUGUSTINE MILITARY RESERVATION. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I give way to the Senator from 
Florida to consider a bill if it does not lead to debate. 

Mr. CALL. I ask for the consideration of the bill (S. No. 1174) 
to grant the right of way over the public lands and a military res- 


u 


ervation to the Jacksonville, Saint Augustine and Halifax River 
Railway Company. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands with 
amendments. The first amendment was, in section 1, line 6, after 
the word „river,“ to strike out ‘‘ with all the rights and privileges 
granted in the act entitled ‘An act „approved and 
insert: 

And the said company is rag 5 authorized to e gers mark through the 
said public lands a strip to be held by it for the said right of way two hundered 
foet in width. 0 

So so as to make the section read: 

That the Jacksonville, Saint Augustine and Halifax River Railway Seog, soc 
shall have the tof way over sho pubio lands of the United States from Jack- 

River, and the oompany a hereby authorized to survey 
and mark 5 said public lands a strip to be held by it for the said right 
of way two hun feet in width. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 4, after the word 
“points,” to strike out: 

As shall not interfere with the military uses of the same, and shall be allowed 


the use of so much thereof as shall be necessary for this U ee ate t 
Ena atatlon, the same to be designated by the Ssoretary of ar. . 


And insert: 

And on such line as the Secre of War may direct and approve as not impairin, 
the uses of reservation siege? fsb and other poversmactal and s 
be allowed the use of so much thereof as shall be n for purpose, notex- 


ceeding one hundred feet in width, and for a depot and station, the same to be des- 
ignated by the Secretary of War, under the limitations aforesaid. 
So as to make the section read: 

Sec. 2. That the said railroad company shall have the right to lay their track 
across Old Reserve or the military reservation at Saint Augustine, in entering 
and leaving the town, at such points and on such line as the of War ma, 
direct and approve as not impairing the uses of said reservation for military an 
other governmental purposes, and shall be allowed the use of so much thereof as 
shall be necesear for this purpose, not de one hundred feet in width, and 
for a depot and station, the same to be designated by the Secretary of War, under 
the limitations aforesaid: Provided, That no ves' t shall inure to said com- 
pany under this section of this act, and the same shall be held subject to the right 

f the Government at any time to terminate the occupancy of the said military 
reserve, or any part thereof, by the said company. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
LUCRETIA V. WEBSTER. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Iam instructed by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom 
was referred the following resolution, to report it without amend- 
ment, and I ask for its present consideration : 


Resolved, That the Acting Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, author. 
ized and directed to pay out of the miscellaneous items of the contingent fund of 
the Senate to Mrs. Lucretia G. Webster, widow of William E. Webster, deceased, 
late an assistant engineer of the Senate, the sum of $720, being an amount equal to 
six months“ salary as assistant engineer aforesaid; the above sum to be consid- 
ered as including the funeral expenses and all other cos. 


By unanimous consent, the resolution was read three times, and 


. 


ELASTIC SETTEES IN THE HOUSE, 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the 
following resolution, reported it without amendment; and it was 
considered by unanimous consent, and to: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senate concurring,) That the Ser. 
8 of the House and of the Senate purchase for use in the Rotunda of 

e Capitol the -two elastic settees now in said Rotunda, at a sum not exceed- 


ing $7 each, one- of the amount to be paid out of the Lore ie e fund of the 
House of Representatives and one-half out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE ON CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate be authorized to sit during the recess of Congress, and that the neces- 
2 7 — thereof be paid out of miscellaneous items” of the contingent fund 

he Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. R. No. 290) . for printing the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for 1881. . 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The 8 also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they 
were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. No. 67 9 to provide for the construction of a publie build- 
ing at the city of Fort Wayne, in the State of Indiana; 

bill (S. No. 2164) to encourage and promote telegraphic commu- 
nication between America and Europe; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 282) making an appropriation to sup- 
ply a deficiency in the appropriation for fees of district attorneys of 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882. 


LABOR STRIKES. 


Mr. BLAIR. I appeal to the Senator from Pennsylvania to yield 
to me, that I may have considered a resolution reported from the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I yield, provided it does not 
lead to debate. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like the attention of the Senate for a mo- 
ment, that Imay be understood. I desire tocall up the resolution to 
inquire into the cause of the labor strikes, reported June 28, and I 
ask that it be 4 55 on its passage 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the resolution be read for information. 

Mr. BLAIR. The report of the committee is a substitute for the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] 


and referred to them. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The substitute will be read. 
The Acting Secretary as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor is hereby authorized and 
directed to take into consideration the subject of the pation between labor and 


United States, and their relative condition and wages as com similar 

classes abroad; also the subject of labor strikes and to inquire into the causes 

thereof and the agencies producing the same, and to report w] should 

be adopted to m or remove such causes and to provide their continu- 

ance or recurrence, as well as any other legislation calculated to promote harmoni- 

ous relations between N and laborers and the interests of both by the im- 
of the industrial classes of the United States. 


provement of the condi: 
Second. Said committee shall have leave to sit in vacation, and by sub-commit- 
tees to visit such places in the United States as they may deem proper to obtain 
e information under these resolutions; and said committee or sub- commit - 
tees shall have power to send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, and ex- 
amine persons under oath or otherwise, and to cause depositions to be taken and 
certified under such ons as they may adopt. 
Third. Said committee shall have power to appoint a clerk at a salary of $6 a 
such stenographic aid as may be necessary, and to sproni a 
the officers or employés of the Senate; and the actual and 
9 of said committee properly incurred in the execution of these 
resolutions s be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 
The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the res- 


olution. 
Mr. GEORGE. After the word ‘‘abroad,” in line 5, I move to insert: 


And to inquire into the division between labor and capital of their joint produc- 
tions in the United States. 


tes. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. BECK. What committee is to make the inquiry? 
1 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee on Education and 

or. à 

Mr. FARLEY. It is to make a roving commission. 

Mr. BECK. As I understand, the amendment is not germane to 
the resolution. Let the amendment be read. 

The amendment of Mr. GEORGE was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


MARY E. THOMSON. 


Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate aig to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 2810) for the relief of Mary E. Thomson, 


day, and to emplo 
sergeant-at-arms 


1882. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, asin Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes Mary E. Thom- 
son, mother of Passed Assistant Paymaster Curtis H. Thomson, 
United States Navy, deceased, to accept, first, a portrait, in frame, 
of her royal highness the Princess of Siam; second, a silver enam- 
eled cigar-case; third, a match-box and a tray of Siamese work, the 
same having been presented to Curtis H. Thomson, in his lifetime, 
by the King of Siam, and now on deposit in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. : 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint resolution 
(S. R. No. 108) to correct an error in the enrollment of the act 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, 
and for other purposes.” 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
apres the joint resolution (H. R. No. 278) instructing the Secretary 
of the Navy to convene a court of inquiry to investigate as to the 
circumstances of the loss of the exploring steamer Jeannette; and it 
was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 

ELIZA M. RAMSAY. 

Mr. ALLISON. A little while ago a pension bill was passed for the 
relief of Mrs. Eliza H. Ramsay, a Senate bill. The House some time 
ago passed identically the same bill. I ask that the House bill be 
substituted for the Senate bill and passed. It will take but a mo- 
ment. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Pennsylva- |’ 


nia yield for that p se? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Yes; that is all right. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the Committee on Pensions may be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro rapire, The Chair hears no objection, and 
the committee is discharged. 

Mr. MAXEY. This is a very meritorious bill, and I hope nobody 
will object to it. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It places on the pension-roll the name 
of Eliza H. Ramsay, widow of Brigadier-General George D. Ramsay, 
brevet major-general United States Army, at the rate of $50 a month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr, ALLISON. I move to reconsider the yote by which the Sen- 
ate passed the bill (S. No. 2132) granting a pension to Eliza H. Ram- 


say. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is not necessary. 
Mr. ALLISON. It will go to the House, unless we reconsider it. 
The 1 tempore. It has gone there. 
Mr. ALLISON. Very well; let it go. 


THOMAS O. MANNING. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Lask to take up the resolution reported from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections providing for paying the 
expenses of Hon. Thomas C. Manning. 

he resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be paid from the quiet fund of the Senate to Hon. 
Thomas C. Manning, who was appointed Uni States Senator from Louisiana 
by the governor thereof to fill the vacancy caused by the death of H. M. Spof- 
ford, the sum of $1,000 in full compensation of all expenses incurred in endeavor- 
ing to obtain the seat to which his credentials ited him. 


Mr, COCKRELL. Where did the resolution come from? 

Mr, KELLOGG. From the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The PRESIDEN 1 tempore, It was reported by the Senator from 
North Carolinia, [Mr. VANck.] 

Mr. COCKRELL. When? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. July 19. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I object to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. KELLOGG subsequently said: I understand that the Senator 
from Missouri withdraws his objection to the Manning resolution, 
and I ask that it be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no objection the resolu- 
tion is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. It has been 
read the second time. 

The resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LOUISA BODDY. 


Mr. GROVER. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. No. 1923) for the relief of Louisa Boddy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has the floor to make a motion to go into executive session, and 
these bills are taken up with his consent. $ 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay to Louisa Boddy, of Lake County, Oregon, $5,400, in full 
settlement of her claim against the Government for depredations 


committed and pro taken and destroyed by the Modoc Indians 
on or about November bo, 1872. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read in that case. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to read the report sub- 
mitted by Mr, SLATER May 24, and read as follows: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the petition of Mrs. 


Louisa Boddy, of Oregon, pra’ compensation for losses and injuries inflicted b 
the Modoc Indians inthe’. aik have had the same 8 


sinod Qoto 14, 1864, 
and ratified by the United States Senate July 2, 1866. Said lands were afterward 


On the 6th of August, 1872, the dy family, consisting of the husband of the 
petitioner, her son-in-law, Nicholas Schira, and wife, who was the daughter of the 
petitioner, and her two sons, one a minor, made settlement on said „ 

Ou the 29th of November, 1872, the Government undertook, with an inadequate 
military force, consisting of James Jackson, First United States Cavalry, and thirty- 
five men, to remove by force the Modoc Indians from said pavas lands, where they 
had been roaming contrary to the injunctiens of the Indian agent having e 
of them, to the Klamath reservation. Such an insignificant force could not and 
did not have any effect to intimidate the Indians. The result was that Indian hos- 
tilities were at once precipitated, and a most cruel slaughter was immediately com- 
menced by those Indians upon the unoffending and 5 settlers of Lost 
River Valley, which slaughter began immediately after the attack upon Captain 
Jack's camp by Lieutenant Jackson on the m of November 29, 1872, at early 
light. 3 who were massacred were the husband of the petitioner, her 
two sons, and her son-in-law, who were peaceably pursuing their usual vocations. 

The petitioner further states in a graphic manner her Queavery of the lifeleas 
forms of her husband and sons, strip and mutilated, and how, struck with fear, 
she and her daughter fled at once to the neighboring mountains, where, without 
food or shelter, and thinly clad, with snow on 5 they for two 
days before daring to make their way to any fri y shelter. 

r the massacre the Indians destroyed and carried off all the personal prop- 

erty of the families, embracing horses, sheep, hogs, cattle, poultry, clothing, pro- 

ons, Co., and also including $829 in gold and silver coin, and burned the houses. 

The mutilated bodies of those who were killed were afterward recovered and buried 
at Linkville by the Oregon volunteers. 

By this disaster the petitioner was reduced at once from a condition of compara- 
tive affluence to one of poverty and wretchedness. 

The petitioner Cee her claim for meet thus stolen and destroyed, 
amounting to $6,180, in due form to the Indian Bureau, pol e prem es: 
thereof in the hands of the local Indian t. No relief, however, of any kind 
has ever been received by her. She therefore appeals to Congress. 


Mr. HOAR. Cannot the result of that be stated in a few words? 
It is a report of several pages, ; 
The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 


The PRESIDENT pro 
SLATER] reported the bill, 

Mr. HOAR. I think the Senate would prefer a statement in six 
words by the Senator who reported the bill; butit is along report to 
which nobody is listening. 

Mr. COKE. The bill was reported by the Senator from Oregon, 
[Mr. SLATER.] I will state to the Senator from Massachusetts, how- 
ever, that it has been carefully examined by the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs of the Senate. It is for the relief of a woman who trav- 
eled all the way from Roseburgh, Oregon, to Lost River, where her 
husband and two sons were butchered before her eyes and her pro 
erty was destroyed by the Indians under circumstances which y 
appealed to the humanity as well as the justice of the case. 

ír. SHERMAN. Would a single objection carry the bill over? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; it has been regularly taken up. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam entirely satisfied with the report of that care- 
ful committee, and after this statement I do not want the report 
read any further. : 

Mr. COCKRELL, Mr. President—— 

3 1 pro tempore. Does the Senator from Missouri 
object 

r. COCKRELL. I am satisfied to dispense with the further 
adag of the report, but I desire to enter my objection to the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of 9 by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. No. 1787} 
to authorize the construction of a bridge over the Saint Croix River, 
between the city of Calais, Maine, and St. Stephen’s, New Brunswick. 

PETITION. 

Mr. VAN WYCK presented the petition of E. L. Barker, praying 
to be restored to his former tion in the Army, from which he 
claims that he was illegally dismissed; which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

ALEXANDER J, TWINING. 

On motion of Mr. PLATT, it was 


That the Committee on Patents be, and they hereby are, discharged 
Svan the farther consideration of the application of eee . Twining for an 
extension of his letters patent, and that he be permitted to withdraw all papers in 
said case in the keeping of the Senate. : 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. LAPHAM. Lask to take up a resolution similar to the one 
called PR Bi the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. KELLOGG. ] 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania object? 
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Mr. LAPHAM. It is a question of Wel The resolution was 
reported by me from the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. Cc RON, of Pennsylvania. What is the resolution? 

Mr. LAPHAM. It is a resolution to provide for payment to the 
administratrix of John C. Underwood. 

Mr. MORRILL. I object. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, I now insist on my motion. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Does an objection e the resolution over? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Half adozen objections have been 
made to it. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Does that prevent the consideration of the res- 
olution ? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It does. 

Mr. MORRILL, Is it in order to move to take up the tax bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has the floor. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I insist on my motion that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORRILL. We shall have time for executive business next 
week. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 31, nays 
18; as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Allison, Coke, Hawley, Plumb, 
Bayard, Farley, b Pugh, 
Beck, 8 Jonas. Saulsbury, 
Brown, Go: Kellogg, Sawyer, 
Call, Grover, Lap Ves 
Cameron of Pa. Hale, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Wis., Hampton. Mo’ Williams. 
krell, Harris, P eton, 
NAYS—18. 
Aldrich Harrison, Miller of N. Y., 
Anthony, Hoar, Morrill, Van Wyck, 
Chilcott, Logan, Platt, Windom. 
er, one, 8. 
Dawes, Miller of Cal., Sewell, 
ABSENT—27. 

3 Ferry, Johnston, Mitchell, 
Butler, Frye, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Canido, Garland, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Davis of IIlinois, er Lamar, Slater, 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Colorado, MeDill, Vance, 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, McMillan, W 
Fair, Jackson, MePherson, 


So the motion was agreed to. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. While the doors are being closed 
the Chair will lay before the Senate a joint resolution from the House 
of Representatives. 

The joint resolution (H. R. No. 290) providing for printing the 
Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture was read twice by its 
title. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I ask the concurrence of the Senate in that joint 
resolution. It is tocorrect an error which some clerks of the House 
or the Department found, a mare’s nest, about the joint resolution 
for printing the Agricultural Report. That it has not been num- 
bered, I believe is the trouble. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is the identical joint resolution which passed 
the Senate and was concurred in by the House in this form. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NICARAGUA MARITIME CANAL, 


Mr. MILLER, of California. I move that the bill (S. No. 550) to 
incorporate the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua be made the 
special order for the second Monday in December. 

The motion was agreed to, two-thirds of the Senators present vot- 
ing therefor. 

BEN HOLLADAY. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I ask that the bill (S. No. 1683) for 
the relief of Ben Holladay be made the s 
Tuesday in December next, at two o’cloc 

Mr. MORRILL. I object. 

The PRESIDENT 18 tempore. If there be no obhjection 

Mr. MORRILL, 1 object to making the bill a special order. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have no inclination to object, but it is a waste 
of time to make special orders. If there hap pens to be unfinished 
business that comes over, the special order loses its place, and it 
amounts to nothing. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. 
it does not hurt anything. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ido not object. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. 
order, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the Senator from Vermont 
objects. 


in the afternoon. 


If it does not amount to anything 


Then let it be made the special 


ial order for the second |. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Then I move that the bill be made 

a specia order for the second Tuesday in December, at two o'clock. 
r. SHERMAN. How can we in executive session transact such 

business ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SHERMAN. How can that be done in executive session? 
This is all very irregular. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Has the bill been made a special order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Senator from Ohio makes 
the objection that we are in executive session. It will have to be 
done in legislative session. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 4th instant approved and signed the following bills: 

An act (8. No. 346) to provide for the disposition of the Fort Larned 
military reservation; and ; 

An act (S. No. 354) for the relief of Mrs. Caroline Mott, administra- 
trix of the estate of Danford Mott. 

The message also announced that the President had on the 5th 
instant approved and signed the following bills : 

An act (S. No. 1120) for the relief of Eugene B. Allen; 

An act (S. No. 50) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to dis- 

pose of certain lands adjacent to the town of Pendleton, in the State 
of Oregon, belonging to the Umatilla Indian reservation, and for 
other purposes ; 
An act (S. No. 1959) granting the right of way to the Arizona South- 
ern Railroad Company through the Papago Indian reservation in 
Arizona; 

SA act (S. No. 412) for the relief of Joab Spencer and James R. 


ead; 
An act (S. No. 


547 ting a pension to E. G. Hoffman late a cap- 
tain in the One A iar 1 


han and sixty-fifth Regiment New York Vol- 


. 1264) to increase the pension of Joseph N. Abbey; 
. 340) granting a pension to Erastus Crippen; 

. 703) granting a pension to Sarah Shea; 

. 1170) granting a pension to Jane S. Taplin; 

. 1437) granting a pension to Amos Chapman; 

. 1680) granting a pension to Ann Leddy; 

1925) granting a pension to Ann Elizabeth Rodgers; 
. 2026) granting a pension to Mary E. Matthews; 
No. 2089) granting a pension to Caroline French; 

S. No. 1990 ting a pomon to Sarah Hane; 

S. No. 1790 for the relief of Elizabeth A. potts; 

An act (S. No. 101) for the relief of G. W. Thompson and others; 


An act 8. No. 356) for the relief of the widow of rge W. Flood; 

An act (S. No. 138) for the relief of James Burke; 

An act (S. No. 2171) to remove the political disabilities of Frank 
C. Armstrong, of Maryland; and 


An act (8. Yo. 1440) relating to the registration of trade-marks, 


The m further announced that the President had this day 
approver and signed the following bills : 
act (S. No. 790) for the relief of Joseph Hertford; 


aon act (S. No. 2151) to provide for the publication of the Tenth 
ensus; 

An act (S. No. 1472) for the relief of Julia A. Nutt, widow and exec- 
utrix of Haller Nutt, deceased; 

An act (S. No. 96) for the relief of Joseph Conrad, of Missouri; 

An act (S. No. 126) to reimburse the Creek orphan fund; 

An act (S. No. 1255) to provide for the sale of a part of the reserva- 
tion of the Omaha tribe of Indians, in the State of Nebraska, and 
for other purposes ; 

An act (S. No. 97) to authorize the settlement of the accounts of 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Edward K. Winship, United States Navy; 

An act (S. No. 2099) for the relief of the executors of John W. For- 


ney; 

it act (S. No. 1612) to provide for the closing of an alley in square 
751 in the city of Washington, District of Columbia, and for the 
relief of the Little Sisters of the Poor; 

An act (S. No. 249) for the relief of Helen M. Scholefield ; 

An act (S. No. 2092) for the relief of Major W. R. King; 

An act (S. No. 2172) to amend section 4702, title 57, Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, and for other p and 

An act (S. No. 2002) to extend the fees of certain officers over the 
Territories of New Mexico and Arizona. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint resolution 
(S. R. No. 107) providing one month’s extra pay for certain employés 
of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they 
were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. No. 676) to refer the claims of the captors of the ram 
Albemarle to the Court of Claims; 


1882. 


A pill (H. R. No. 3825) to authorize the construction and main- 
tenance of a ponton railway bridge across the Mississippi River at 
or near the mouth of the Upper Iowa River, in the State of Iowa; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3854) to repeal so much of section 3385 of the 
Revised Statutes as imposes an export tax on tobacco; 

A bill (H. R. No. ) to amend section 4766, title 57, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; 

A bill (H. R. No, 6103) authorizing the deputy collector of customs 
stationed at San Juan Island, in the Puget Sound district, to enter 
and clear vessels and collect duties ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6525) donating condemned cast-iron cannon, 
mortars, and cannon-balls for monumental ped 

A bill (H. R. No. 6681) granting a pension to Eliza H. Ramsay ; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 266) providing for a joint select com- 
mittee to inquire into the condition and wants of American ship- 
building anit ship-owning interests ; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 290) providing r printing the 
Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1881; and 

E joint resolution (S. R. No. 107) providing one month’s extra pay 
for certain employés of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of executive business. 
After five hours and ten minutes spent in executive session the doors 
were reopened. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the resolution from the House of Representatives relating to 
final adjournment. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the te coneurring,) That the Presi- 
dent of the to and the Speaker of the 22 3 declare their 
respective Houses adjourned sine die at twelve m. Saturday, August 5, 1882. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I move to amend the resolution 
by striking out twelve m. Saturday, August 5,” and inserting in 
lien thereof “ten p. m. Monday, A 2 

The PRESIDENT pro tem e question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. It is suggested that I make it 
eleven o'clock instead of ten. Tso modify my amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN, On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Before I vote upon this gpestion I should like 
to know from the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] whether he 
proposes to bring up the tax bill again, for if that is his intention I 
propose to help him get it up. 

r. MORRILL, « I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to say that I shall never vote for any res- 
olut ion for final adjournment until a vote is had on the tax bill. I 
shall vote against this resolution until the tax bill is voted upon. 
A large majority of the Senate is in favor of the tax bill, in m. 
judgment, as the vote will show if we ever reach it. I never sh 
vote for a resolution for adjournment until that vote is reached, 
whether it shall be next December or next March. 

Mr. BECK. When the House of Representatives have not had a 
quorum for two day it is merely a mean effort to take the bill from 
us, so that we s ave nothing before us in December to enable 
us to touch the tariff. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
resolution of the House of Representatives. 

‘The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Texas, (Mr. Maxry.] If he were present, I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. PLATT, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Oregon, [Mr. Siatrer.] Not knowing how he would 
vote, I shall not vote. 

Mr. VAN WYCK, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon, [Mr. GROVER. ] 

Mr. VEST, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DawEs.] 

Mr. WINDOM, (when his name was called.) Lam paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis] on political questions. As 
this seems to have assumed that form, I cannot vote. I should vote 
“nay ” otherwise, 5 

Mr. HOAR. My cag; 1 (Mr. Dawes] is paired, but at this mo- 
ment I do not remember the name of the Senator. 


Mr. VEST. I announced the pair. 

Mr. HOAR. I beg pardon. My colleague is paired on all political 
questions. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam paired with the Senator from Tennessee, [ Mr. 
JACKSON. 


Mr, SAUNDERS, (after having voted in the e I under- 
stand that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HILL] is paired with me. 
I withdraw my vote. 
Mr. SAWYER. Iam paired with the Senator from West Virginia, 
(Mr. Camprex.] If he were here, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. BECK, (after having voted in the affirmative.) If this is a 
political question, though it is a motion to adjourn, I am paired with 
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the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] on any question of that sort, 
and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I am paired with the Senator from 


Maryland, [Mr. Groomx.] Ido not see him here. I do not know 
how he would vote. 


Mr. FARLEY. He would vote “ yea.“ 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Then I shall vote. I vote „yea.“ 

Mr. PENDLETON. Iam paired with the Senator from South Car- 
olina, [Mr. BUTLER.] I should vote “nay” if he were here. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 19; as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Brown, k Hampton, Pugh, 
C: Davis of Illinois, Harrls, Ransom, 
Cameron of Wis., Farley, Jonas, Voorhees, 
Chilcott, George, Miller of N. V., Walker 
Cockrell, Gorman, organ, 

NAYS—19. 
Aldrich, Conger, Lapham, Morrill, 
Allison, F. A Logan, Rollins, 
Anthony, Hawley, M 
Blair, Hoar, Mahone, Sherman. 
Cameron of Pa., Jones of Nevada, Miller of Cal., 

ABSENT—38. 
Bayard, Groome, Kellogg, Saunders, 
Beck, Grover, Lamar, Sawyer, 
Butler, Hale, MoDill, Slater, 
Camden, 5 McPherson, Vance, 
Davis of W. Va., Hillof Colorado ey, Van Wyck, 
Dawes, Hill of Georgia, Mitchell, Ves 
Edmunds, galls, Pendleton, Will 6 
Fair, Jackson, . Windom. 
Frye, Johnston, lumb, 
Garland, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 


The PRESIDENT pro tem 
motion of the Senator from 
by a tie vote. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that we adjourn. [‘‘No!” “No!”] No 
quorum has voted, and a motion to adjourn is in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. To what time? 

Mr. COCKRELL. To meet at eleven o'clock to-morrow, our usual 
time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I shall vote with the Senator on that motion 
with pleasure. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. There is no occasion to have anight 


session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri, that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Principal Legislative 


re. No quorum has voted, but the 


9 


isconsin to amend the resolution is lost 


Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. HARRISON, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Texas, [Mr. Maxkx.] However, I reserve the right 


to vote if n to make a quorum. 

Mr. VAN WYCK, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from n, [Mr. GROVER. 

Mr. VEST, (when his name was called.) Iam Hee with the Sen- 
ator S Massachusetts, [Mr. DawEs.] I should vote “nay ” if he 
were here. 

Mr. HOAR. My colleague [Mr. Dawes] would vote “nay” if 
present. 

Mr. VEST. Then I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PLUMB, (after having voted in the affirmative.) Iwithdraw 
my vote, being paired with the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. JACK- 


SON. J 

Mr. HARRIS. 3 JACKSON] would have voted the 
same way the Senator has voted. 

Mr. P I am paired with the Senator from Oregon, [Mr. 


SLATER. ] 3 
The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 21; as follows: 

YEAS—2. 
Bayard, Coke, Hampton, Morrill, 
Beck, r. Pugh, 
Blair, Farley, Jones of Nevada, Sherman, 
Brown, TBO, E E, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Wis., Gorman, er of Cal., Walker, 
Cockrell, roome, Morgan, 

NAYS—21. 
Aldrich, Davis of Illinois, McMillan, Sauls! A 
Allison, Ferry, ahone, Sewell, 
Anthony, Hawley, Miller of N. Y. Vest. 

„ Hoar, Pendleton, 
Cameron of Pa., Jonas, som, 
Chilcott, Logan, Rollins, 
ABSENT—31. 

Butler, Grover, Jones of Florida, Plumb, 
Camden, Hale, Kellogg, unders, 
Davis of W. Va., Harrison, Lamar, Sawyer, 
Dawes, Hill of Colorado, McDill, Slater, 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, Vance, 
Fair, Ingalls, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Frye, Jackson, Mitchell, 8 
Garland, Johnston, Platt, 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at, six o'clock and thirty-five 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 5 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, August 7, 1882. 


The House met at eleven o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. F. D. POWER. : 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that-the Senate had to theamendments of the House 
of Representatives to the concurrent resolution of the Senate author- 
izing the printing and binding of 2,500 copies of the annual report 
of the Chief Signal Officer for the year 1881, for the use of the Signal 
Office. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed withont 
amendment the bill (H. R. No. 3854) to repeal so much of section 3385 
of the Revised Statutes as imposes an export tax on tobacco. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed bill 
(8. No. 2132) granting a pension to Eliza H. Ramsay; in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the proceeding upon the 
unfinished bill coming over from Saturday, under the operation of 
the Pound rule. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is not the order of business the call of States 
for the introduction of bills? 

The SPEAKER. The special rule takes precedence of that. Under 
the operation of the present rule the call of committees for bills to 
be offered by consent takes place directly after the reading of the 
Journal. The pending question is Son the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] to the bill (H. R. 
No. ) to provide for the quieting of the title of the United States 
in certain lands therein described, and for the reclamation of the 
marshes in the Potomac River. The bill will be again read. 

The bill was read at length. 

The amendment was read. Itis as follows: 


Provided, That none of the mon for the improvement or reclama- 
eS eres flats or river front shall be expended these suits are de- 


The SPEAKER. The eee is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 28, noes 15. 

So the amendment was to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

The question recurred on the passage of the bill. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 20, noes 23. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I demand tellers. 

Mr. MCMILLIN and Mr. NEAL were appointed tellers. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 46, noes 44. 

Mr. NEAL and Mr. URNER. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The tellers will resume their places, the point of 
order being made that no quorum has voted. 

The House again divided; and the tellersreported—ayes 46, noes 49. 

Mr. GODSHALK. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The tellers will resume the count. 

Mr. NEAL. Neither teller makes the point of no quorum. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understood the point of order as to the presence 
of a quorum had been withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen are requested to vote. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 54, noes 55. 
5 i (no further count being demanded) the House refused to pass the 

ill: 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr, PEIRCE, from the Committee on Enfolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles; when the Speaker ogopa the same: 

A bill (H. R. No. 5224) to relieve certain soldiers of the late war 
from the charge of desertion; d 

A bill (H. R. No. 6845) to amend the first subdivision of section 
2568 of the Reyised Statutes of the United States, title 34, collection 
of duties on imports; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 6715) to correct an error in section 2504 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; and 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 203) for the printing of additional copies 
of House Executive Document No. 47 and subsequent land laws. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment the joint 
resolution (H. R. No. 282) making appropriations to supply a de- 
ficiency in the appropriations for fees of district attorneys of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882. Also, that the 
Senate had passed a jointresolution and bill of the following titles ; 
in which concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

Joint resolution (S. R. No. 107) providing one month’s extra pay for 
certain i a of the Senate; and 
ain 5 (S. No. 1023) for the relief of the sureties of George F. 

iott. 


CANADIAN GRAIN GROUND IN THE UNITED STATES, 


The Committee on Ways and Means was called. 

Mr. KASSON. On behalf of the Committee on Ways and Means 
I desire to call up Senate bill No. 1026, to eee grain brought by 
Canadian farmers to be ground at mills in the United States adjacent 
to Canadian territory, under such rules and regulations as may be 
8 by the 33 and put it upon its 1 

he bill reported by the House Committee on Ways and Means is 
identical with this. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


brought into the United States in wagons or other 
in the Dominion of Canada, to be ground 
shall not be deemed to be imported 
grain shall be brought into the 
ary t may prescribe 
be returned asin like manner provided by 
e That entries shall be made of and duties 
be taken or received by mill- owners as tolls for 

such grinding, under like regulations provided by the Treasury Department. 


Mr. KASSON. I ask that the letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury which is embodied in the House report be read. 
The letter was read, as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, March 10, 1882. 


Sir: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 6th in- 
stant . (S. No. 1026) to permit grain brought by C farmers to 
be ground at mills in the United States, &c., and requesting my views as to the 
p ety of its and its effect. 

The bill is calculated to revive and legalize a practice which until lately existed: 
in several districts along our Canadian frontier, not to treat as importations, within 
the mi of the ï 1 quantities of gea brought by Canadian 
farmers to erican mills to be ground and returned. the absence of any legal 
sanction for such practice its suppression was necessarily ordered by the Depart- 
ment, although during a lo: periodof toleration by local customs otlicers no case 
of . introduction e gea — consumption in — 5 isla ge nom ap- 
peared ve occurred, while, on other hand, apparently well-founded rep- 
resentations have been made from time to time b sth the lox the 


ordinary road vehicles, by farmers 
by mills owned by titisess of the United 


bot ocal officers and 
owners of mills that the cessation of the esta ed will result in the ruin 
of the American milling industry in those | . 
of steam. mills in that region of the British the inhabitants of whic 


have preferred heretofore to mize our mills, driven by the water-power avail- 
able only on our side of the frontier. 
In view of the facts, the opinion of this Department is favorable to the passage 


of si in question. 
respectfully, 
zi CHAS. J. yey a R 
Hon. Justrx S. MORRILL, sa 
Chairman Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 


Mr. KASSON. That is all, I sup that need be said. This is 
an old practice. It has continued for sixty years. And the object 
of the bill is simply to enable the mills operated by water-power on 
our side to grind the Canadian wheat and let the flour be taken back, 
duties being collected on what remains as toll. The bill passed the 
Senate without objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Is this the unanimous report of the committee ? 

Mr. KASSON. I know of no objections on the part of any mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. MILLS. Are any members of the committee of the minority 
side of the House present ? 

Mr. KASSON. en the bill was up before, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. REAGAN] objected. But on my showing him the papers 
he told me he withdrew his objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Does the bill propose to admit wheat free of duty! 

Mr. KASSON. Yes, sir; simply that which is brought over by 
Canadian farmers to be ground and taken back across the border. 
It is an advan to our millers and no harm to anybody. The 

entleman from New York [Mr. HAMMOND] who represents the dis- 
ict in which those mills are situated is very anxious the bill should 


ass. 
Objections being called for, 

Mr. BERRY, Mr. MILLS, Mr. CONVERSE, and others objected. 
site SPEAKER. Six gentlemen objecting, the bill is not before 
the House. 


P 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Iam directed by the Committee 
on Sythe areas es to report the resolution which I send to the desk, 
and ask for its adoption. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee of nine members of this House be appointed by the 
85 er to examine into the works now in progress for the improvement of the 
ippi River below Cairo and the methods employed in such improve- 
ments, and the contracts touching the same, and application of the appropria- 
tions made by Congress for that 8 
Also, all matters to and the feasibility of the outlet system for the im- 
provement of said river. 

Iso, in the improvement made at the mouth of said river, the system of jetties, 
and the extent to which the same have facilitated the navigation of the river to 
the Gulf, their permanency, and the method now employed in the improvement 
thereof, and into all matters touching said improvement, the methods and effects 
thereof, and contracts touching the same. 

The said committee may hold its sessions, during the recess of Con, atsuch 
laces on said river or elsew: as may be necessary for full inquiry into the mat- 
rs above referred to, may send for persons and papers, examine on oath any of 
the persons employed on the Mississippi River improvement commission, of by 
= same, and othersif deemed necessary, including all river men and river - 
ents. 
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to this House the result of such inquiries at the 
earliest day practicable of the next session of Con; 


The said committee shall report 


in 000, oat of the contingent fundof the House, ma be a 
plied by the Kerk to Me payment of the actual expenses of said pi leeri Ag i: 
cluding secretary and witness fees, But the Clerk of the House is only authorized 
to pay such expenses on vouchers therefor duly certified as correct by the chair- 
man of the committee, and specifying in detail the items thereof. But the entire 
expenses of said committee shall not exceed the sum above mentioned, and no 
other expenses shall be incurred. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Itneeds but the reading of the reso- 
lution I have submitted to commend it to the good judgment and 
favorable consideration of every member of this House. The improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River is an undertaking of no ordinary mag- 
nitude. The prosecution of such a work will test the patience and 
possibly the resources of thisnation. Itssuccessful accomplishment 
concerns not only the people of the 1 Valley and the States 
adjacent to the Mississippi but it concerns all the people of the coun- 
try and all the States. We are now upon the threshold of this great 
undertaking, involving in its completion the expenditure of untold 
millions. The public mind is at unrest in regard to the manner of 
the expenditure already made and the feasibility of the various plans 
proposed, These questions should be set at rest, and it is with this 
view that I have introduced the resolution just reported. 

Mr. ATKINS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one ques- 
tion? 3 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. ATKINS. Does tho resolution embrace any plan of improve- 
ment, or an investigation into any plan of improvement? 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. In a general way the resolution 
confers upon the proposed committee authority to inquire into the 
various plans for improving the by yet 

Mr. ATKINS. Does it look to an inquiry into any plan whatever 
for the improvement of the river. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. It does. It looks to an inquiry 
into the wisdom of expenditure already made and the different plans 
of proposed improvement. 

Mr. ELLIS. By express provision the resolution directs an in- 
quiry into the outlet system. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. If there be any objection to that 
part of the resolution it can be stricken out. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, [Mr. Cox. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The Committee on Appropriations at this 
last hour of the session have brought in this resolution to pay $5,000 
for an investigation by ourselves, not delegating it to a commission 
or to any one, but an investigation by a committee of this House, 
made up, I trust, of business men, to inquire into the methods of 
expenditure of the millions to be inv in this grand Mississippi 
work. 

I believe, sir, that the improvement of the Mississippi River if it 
were brought in here by itself, unencumbered by other measures, 
would be fifty votes stronger than when combined, as it was in the 
river and harbor bill, with other matters. I believe in the long run 

ou will have to come down to the main question whether this great 

land sea, the Mississippi, shall not have its plans, its methods of 
improvement, well matured by Con iy judging by the very best 
sense of the men who live on its banks and the best engineering ca- 
pacity that can be obtained. And while I would not vote for any 
measure, however good, when conglomerated with other measures 
which I did not approve, I believe I represent the sentiment of the 
city of New York, and certainly that of my own constituents, when 
I freely give my voice and my vote for an appropriation to improve 
the Mississippi River in the most eligible way. This resolution pro- 

oses to find out that way, and therefore I favor it; and I think it 
is on that ground the Committee on Appropriations have favored 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAGE. I desire to say a word. Mr. Speaker, though this 
matter has not been considered by the Committee on Commerce, yet 
I feel called upon to say that in my judgment there can be no possi- 
ble objection to a committee of this House making such an examina- 
tion as this resolution contemplates. I believe suchan examination 
will vindicate what this House has already done, and will show that 
the appropriation made this year was not only in accordance with the 
judgment of the people who are directly interested in the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River but was in accord with the judgment 
of the people of the entire country; that the appropriation was not 
only just but was demanded by every public consideration with ref- 
erence to the building up of the water transportation of the country 
in competition with railroad transportation. I believe that this com- 
mittee should be appointed. While not speaking by authority of the 
Committee on Commerce, I heartily indorse this resolution and trust 
that we shall have a committee composed of men able and willing to 
examine into this subject, who will make to this House at its next 
pees a report which may serve for the guidance of Congress in the 

uture. . N 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
adopted. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion 
to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
that the Senate had passed without amendment joint res- 
olutions of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 266) providing for a joint select com- 
mittee to inquire into the condition and wants of American ship- 
building and ship-owning interests; and 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 278) instructing the Secretary of the 
Navy to convene a court of inquiry to investigate as to the circum- 
stances of the loss of the exploring steamer Jeannette. 


HEIRS OF THOMAS TOBY, 


The Committee on the Judiciary being called, 

Mr. CULBERSON said: I am instructed by the Committee on the 
J . call up the bill (S. No. 543) for the relief of the heirs of 
Thomas Toby, deceased. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to pay, out of ay money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
heirs of ‘Thomas Toby, deceased, of the city of New Orleans, in the State of Louisi- 
parte sum of $45,000, in compliance with the joint resolution of the pn evo 2 
of the State of Texas, approved March 30, 1881, m iking provision for the settlement 
of Thomas Toby's claim; Provided, That the said heirs shall file with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury a duly certified of the said joint resolution and a full 
and complete release unto the State of Texas and to the United States of and for 
all claims whatever of their ancestor against Texas and the United States. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Ihave here a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which I ask may be read. 

Mr. BROWNE, Mr. Speaker, under the rule regulating the pro- 
ceedings in this hour, at what time may objection be made? I would 
bi glad to hear an explanation of the bill, reserving the right to 
object, 

e SPEAKER. Five minutes are allowed for explanation of the 
measure, which, if so desired, may be occupied before the submission 
of the question whether there is objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A 
announce’ 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
August 7, 1882. 


Sin; I have the honor to inform you, in to your inquiry of the 6th instan 
that the payments made from the Raze debe — te of Texas as are pnd 
prehended in acta of 88 a ed September 9, 1850, and February 28, gee 
9 Stat., p. 440, and 10 Stat. p. 617.) amount to $7,648. oe leaving a balance o 
gots Á PA denji was to the surplus fund covered into the Treasury 
une 30, 5 
Very respectfully, 


CHAS. J. FOLG Secretary. 
Hon. Joux H. REAGAN, a 
House of 


Mr. HISCOCK. While the right of objection is reserved, I desire 
to know whether any committee of this House has ever pasera upon 
the question whether this sum of money is due to this alleged cred- 


itor. 

Mr. REAGAN. In answer to the question of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hiscock] I will state that the Judiciary Committee 
of this House in the Forty-fourth Congress unanimously recom- 
mended the passage of a joint resolution to pay over this $101,000 to 
the State of Texas, from the fund reserved here to meet the liabili- 
ties of the late republic of Texas. The Judiciary Committee of the 
House in the Forty-fifth Congress made unanimously asimilar report, 
as did the Judiciary Committee in the Forty-sixth Congress; and at 
the present session this bill has been reported unanimously by the 
Senate committee. 

Mr. HISCOCK. That does not answer my question. I might be 
in favor of paying this money over to the State of Texas and yet be 
eerie t0 pay it to an alleged creditor of the State. 

Mr. MILLS. The State of Texas has asked that the money be 
paid to this creditor and charged to the account of the State. 

Mr. WILLITS, I will say in reply to the gentleman from New 
York that the State of Texas has passed an act requesting that the 
heirs of Mr. Toby shall be paid £101,000, to be charged to the ac- 
count of Texas upon the indemnity fund placed in the hands of the 
Government, which under the act of 1877 was covered in the Treas- 
ury. The State of Texas has decided the question whether Toby 
was her creditor; and of course we do not need to investigate that 

uestion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, when this question was up the other 
day, I stated that if it could be shown by a statement from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury that a sufficient amount of the original fund 
withheld by the Government remained in the Treasury for the pay- 
ment of this claim, I would not feel justifiable in making objection 
to the bill. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury on that 

oint has been read; but I wish to put an inquiry to the gentleman 
m Texas. I assume that whatever remains of the seven or eight 
million dollars retained by the United States for the payment of the 
debts of the State of Texas should be placed to the credit of that 
State; and if that State requests the payment to a particular cred- 
itor of money remaining in the 8 and ultimately due to the 
State, it is a question for the State itself. 

But the question now is, whether or not the agreement between 
the Government of the United States and the State of Texas, which 
was an independent government at that time, was that the Govern- 
ment of the United States would retain so much of the money for the 
purpose of extinguishing the claims of creditors of the State of Texas, 
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and that there was a limit as to the amount of such claims which 
the Government of the United States should pay, but the balance 
remaining of that sum, if there was any, was not to go to the State 
of Texas, because the liability of the United States was simply to pay 
valid debts against the State of Texas up to a certain amount. 

Now, thisis the point: whether or not the question as to the va- 
lidity of this claim as against the State of Texas, or since 1850 as 

ainst the United States, was ever inquired into? Or has it been 
taken for granted, inasmuch as this money had belonged to the State of 
Texas, that that State might dispose of it as she should think proper? 

I think my friend from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] will find that the 
balance remaining of this fund does not go to the State of Texas, but 
that under that arrangement the liability on the part of the United 
States was simply to pay valid debts against the State of Texas up 
to a certain amount, and if the debts so paid did not amount to that 
sum, the balance was not to be paid to the State of Texas. 

Mr. REAGAN. In answer to the question of the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. HOLMAN, ] I desire to say that three Committees on 
the Judiciary of this House, at three different sessions of Congress, 
have held that the balance of this fund would go the State of Texas. 
But that question is not involved in this bill, this claimant erent, a 
creditor of the republic of Texas, whose claim has been allowed by 
the State as a claim against this fund, without reference to the ques- 
tion whether the surplus fund would go to the State or not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this bill 
at this time? [After a pause.] There is objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Only one member objects. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will request members objecting to rise 
and remain standing until pastiche p AE a pause.] Six members 
object, and the bill is not before the House. The Chair will state that 
the hour for business under this rule has expired. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent to have passed at this 
time a joint resolution in reference to printing the Agricultural 
Report for the year 1881, in order to correct an error. 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to make a 111 inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. ROBESON. What is the regular order? 
The SPEAKER. The er, this bein Monday, is the call 
of States and Territories for the introduction of bills an joint reso- 


lutions for reference. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to make a privileged report from the 
Committee on Printing. 
The SPEAKER. That is in order. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 1881. 


Mr. SPRINGER. By direction of the Committee on Printing I re- 
port a joint resolution providing for peeing the annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1881 a 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, £c., That there be printed 300,000 copies of the annual of the 


Report 
‘Commissio f Agri ulture for the year 1881 000 c for the use of mem- 
a ‘Hou: ie “ 56,000 FC 


Mr. SPRINGER. I will state that this joint resolution is for the 
purpose of correcting a mistake made in the Senate by changing a 
concurrent resolution to a joint resolution, which the rules of the 
Senate do not permit to be done. That joint resolution could not be 
enrolled, and therefore nothing has been done on the subject. This 
is simply a copy of the joint resolution as agreed to by both Houses 
in conference, and is for the bp of correcting that error. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. R. No. 290) was 
received, read three several times, and passed. 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House now take a recess for two 
hours. 

Mr. BROWNE. I wish the gentleman would wait a moment. On 
the 8th day of July last the House unanimously passed a bill grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. Eliza H. Ramsay. That bill was sent to the 
Senate, but was lost. It therefore became necessary for the Senate 
to pass a new bill, which they have done, one identical with the bill 
which the House passed. at bill has been sent over here this 
morning, and I ask that it now be taken up and passed by the House. 

Mr. MILLS. Does that require unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. It does, 

Mr. HOLMAN, I wish to inquire whether a bill for a soldier who 
lost his legs in the service 


Mr. MILLS. I object. 
Mr. BROWNE. If the gentleman objeets 
Mr. MILLS. I object because your colleague [Mr. HOLMAN] ob- 


jects to everything that comes from my State, and I am hitting him 
over your shoulders. 


Mr. BROWNE. I did not make any objection. 
Ps MILLS. You did to the last proposition from the State of 
exas. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Indiana, that the House now take a recess for two hours. 


Mr. MILLS. For what? 
1 question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 22, 
noes 42. 


Mr. HOLMAN. There is no quorum voting, I believe. If the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations[Mr. Hiscock] expects 
any public business connected with the appropriation bills—— 

Mr. MILLS. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has 
asked me a question which perhaps should call from me an expres- 
sion as to whether I am in favor of his motion for a recess. Now, So 
far as I am concerned, I will say that there is not a quorum here, and 
upon any question presented which I believe shoald not be passed I 
propose to raise the point of a quorum, I am entirely willing, for 
one, to concede if there are meritorious bills they should be passed. 

Mr. McLANE. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If there is any request that a bill be discussed I 
certainly will not raise the question of a quorum to prevent its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does my friend from New York think it is a proper 
thing to legislate without the presence of a quorum? 

Mr. ROBESON. Let us have the call of States for the introdue- 
tion of bills and joint resolutions for reference. 

. HOLMAN. There is no quorum here. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will say to the gentleman from Indiana there 
are certain bills which may come from the Senate upon which action 
of the House should be had. I am disposed to meet the question on 
every bill as it is presented. The question of no quorum can be 
made on each bill as it comes up. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Let us have two hours under the Pound rule. 

Mr. HISCOCK. We do not consent to that. 

Mr. MILLS. The Calendars of the House are loaded down with 
bills reported from committees, which ought to receive the considera- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, a joint resolution was unanimously 
recommended by the Committee on Commerce, and which I ask to 
take up and put on its passage. That committee overlooked a clause 
in the year’s river and harbor bill whereby a portion of any sum 
appropriated for the improvement of a river for lock and dam might 
be used in reference to the land given for the site of lock and dam. 
Objection was made on Saturday last to the joint resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan, and in his absence this morning I 
ask for unanimous consent to call it up, as it is the wish of every 
member of the committee who is present and whom I have been 
able to see since we made this discovery that the resolution should 
po paced: ste letter was read last Saturday, but I will ask that 
i a K 

Mr, R. Does this refer to the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes; it relates to an oversight in the river and 


harbor bill. 
Mr. MILLER, Very well; then I object. 
The SPEAKER, e point of no quorum was made on the motion 
that the House take a recess, and the Chair 1 as tellers the 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Hotman] and the gentleman from 
Mr. Hiscock. J 
M. Let us have the call of the States. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Very well; I withdraw my motion that the House 
take a recess. But I 


o not think business should be transacted 
without a quorum, ; 


Mr. ROBESON. I demand the regular order of business. 
CALL OF STATES. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of States and Ter- 
ritories for bills and joint resolutions for printing and reference. 
Under this call also joint and concurrent resolutions and memorials 
of State and Territorial Legislatures may be presented for reference, 
and also resolutions of inquiry addressed to the heads of Executive 
Departments, for reference to appropriate committees. 


MAX Luchs. 


Mr. BUCK introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6894) to authorize the Court 
of Claims of the United States to ascertain the amount of special 
damages sustained by Max Luchs by the change of grade of a cer- 
tain square in the city of Washi n; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and ordered to be printed. 


ANNA E. CARROLL. 


Mr. TALBOTT (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6895) for 
the relief of Anna E. Carroll; which was read a first and second 
time, Spei to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 


ew York 


REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 
Mr. ROBESON introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6896) to reduce taxa- 

tion; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com, 

mittee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. py 
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- COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 

Mr. COX, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6897) to relieve 
commercial travelers from license taxes; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed. 

CAPTAIN FREDERICK A. MAHAN. 


Mr. BINGHAM introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6898) for the relief of | n 


Captain Frederick A. Mahan, United States Army; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

OLIVER EVANS WOODS. 

Mr. O'NEILL introduced a joint resolution (H. R. No. 291) for the 
relief of Oliver Evans Woods; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
and ordered to be printed. 

MARY ANN KING. 

Mr. GUENTHER introduced a bill (H. R. No. 6899) for the relief 
of Mary Ann King; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back 
Pay, and ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a joint resolution and 
bills of the . itles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (I. R. No. 282) making an appropriation to sup- 
ply a deficiency in the Lag alg cre for fees of district attorneys 
of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882; 

A bill (8. No. 670) to provide for the construction of a public build- 
ing at Fort Wayne, Indiana; and 

A bill (S. No. 2164) to enco and promote telegraphic commu- 
nication between America and Europe. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
announced that the Senate has passed a A pre resolution (S. R. No. 108) 
to correct, an error in the enrollment of a bill ing appropriations 


for the legislative, executive, and judicial nditures of the Gov- 

-ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, and for other pur- 
poses; in which concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested. 


he message further announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment House bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. No. 6525) to donate condemned cast-iron cannon, 
mortars, and cannon-balls for monumental purposes; 

A bill (H. R. No. 676) to refer the claim of the captors of the ram 
Albemarle to the Court of Claims; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3825) to authorize the construction and mainte- 
nance of a ponton railway bridge across the Mississippi at or near 
the mouth of the U Iowa River, in the State of Iowa; 

A bill (H. R. No.“ ) to amend section 4766, title 57, of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States; and 

A bill 1 R. No. 6103) authorizing the deputy collector of customs 
stationed at San Juan Island in the Puget Sound district to enter 
and clear vessels and collect duties. 


REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 


Mr. ROBESON. What is the re order of business? 

The SPEAKER. The regular order of business would be individ- 
ual motions to suspend the rules. 

Mr. ROBESON. Then I move to suspend the rules and discharge 
the Committee on Ways and Means from the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. No. 6896) to reduce taxation, and put the same 
upon its passage, being the bill which I introduced this morning. 

The SPEAKER. T entleman from New Jersey moyes to sus- 
pend the rules and discharge the Committee on Ways and Means 

m the further consideration of the bill the title of which he has 
indicated, and put the same upon its passage. The bill will beread. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enaeted, dec., That the taxes herein specified imposed by the laws now in 
‘force be, and the same are hereby, repealed as hereinafter provided, namely, taxes 
mow imposed by law on snuff and manufactured tobacco on and after January 
1, 1883, and from and after that date the tax on snuff and manufactured tobacco 
shall be twelve cents per pound; and taxes on capital and deposits of banks and 
bankers, except such taxes as are now due and payable ; and on and after the Ist 
day of October, 1882, the stamp tax on bank checks, drafts’ orders, and vouchers, 
and the tax on match rfumery, medicinal preparations, and other articles 
imposed by Schedule A following section 3437 of the Revised Statutes: Provided, 
That no drawback shall be allowed upon articles embraced in said schedule that 
shall be exported on and after the 1st day of October, 1882: Provided further, That 
on and after August 15, 1882, matches may be removed by manufacturers thereof 
from the place of manufacture to warehouses within the United States without at- 
taching thereto the stamps required by law, under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 

Sud. 2. That from and after the Ist day of May, 1883, dealers in leaf tobacco 
shall annually pay $12; dealers in manufactured tobacco shall pay $2.40 ; all man- 
ufacturers of tobacco shall pay $6; manufacturers of cigars shall pay $6; peddlers 
of tobacco, snuff, and cigars shall pay special taxes, as follows: peddlers of the 
first class, as now defined by law, s pay $30; dlers of the second class shall 
pay $15; peddlers of the third class sh pay | 20 and ers of the fourth 
class sh pay $3.60. Retail dealers in leaf shall pay $250, and thirty 
cents for each dollar on the amount of their monthly sales in excess of the rate of 
$500 per annum. 

Sec. 3. That on cigars which shall be manufactured and sold, or removed for 


consum or sale on and after the Ist day of October, 1882, there shall be assessed 
and collected the following 3 to be paid by the manufacturer thereof: on 
cigars of all descriptions, made of tobacco or any substitute thereof, $4 per thou- 
sand; on ci; ttes weighing not more than three pounds per thousand, 75 cents 
per thousand; on cigarettes weighing more than three pounds per thousand, $4 
per thousand: Provided, That on all ori and unbroken factory 
smoking and manufactured tobacco, and snuff, cigars, cheroots, cigarettes 
held by manufacturers or dealers at the time such reduction shall 

which the tax has been paid, there shall be allowed a drawbac 
e full amount of the reduction: The same shall not apply in any case 
where a claim has not been ascertained or presented within thirty days following 
the date of the reduction, and such rebate to manufacturers may be paid in stamps 
at the reduced rates. 

It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the ury, to adopt such rules and regulations to pre- 
a furnish such blanks and forms as may be necessary to carry this act 

to effec’ 

Sec. 4. That on and after the 1st day of October, 1882, so much of section 3 of an 
act approved March 3, 1875, entitled An act to further protect the ee, fund 
and provide for the exigencies of the Government,“ as imposes an additional duty 
of 25 per cent. on all molasses, tank-bottoms, cnp of sugar-cane juice, melada, 
and on sugars, according to the Dutch standard in color, impo: from fi 
countries, is hereby repealed; and the duties on such articles shall be and 
the same as before the è of said act. 

Src. 5. That section , title 33 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
be amended by adding to Schedule E of said title the following: 

“ That on and after the Ist day of October, 1882, the duty on steel 3 bars, 
and railway bars made in part of steel, shall be $20 per ton; and that on all man- 
ufactures, articles, vessels, and wares made from hoop, band, or scroll iron, or of 
which Boop band, or scroll iron shall be the component material of chief value, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid the same duty, or rate of duty, as that 
imposed on the hoop, band, or iron from which they are made, or which 
shali be the component material of chief value.” 

Sec. 6. That the reduction of duties provided for by this act shall also apply 
to all goods, wares, and merchandise on deposit in warehouses or public stores on 
the 1st day of October, 1882. 


Mr. MILLS. Idemand a second upon that motion. 

Mr. ROBESON. Let a second be considered as ordered. 

Mr. MILLS. No; I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. MILES and Mr. ROBESON were appointed tellers, 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 52, noes 8. 

Mr. MILLS, Mr. COX of New York, and Mr. ELLIS made the 
point that no quorum had voted. 

Mr. ROBESON. Who makes the point of no quorum? 

The SPEAKER. Several gentlemen. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is there anything before the House ? 

Mr. ROBESON. The bill for the reduction of taxation is before 
the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to introduce a formal resolution 

ane SPEAKER. The House is now dividing; it would not be in 

order. 

Mr. ROBESON. I trust we will have unanimous consent to go 
on with this bill; it reduces taxation $43,000,000, and I hope gen- 
tlemen on the other side will not object to taking it up now for con- 


sideration. 
Mr. COX, of New York. This is simply a big joke. [Laughter.] 
and leaves it on poverty. 


Mr. MILLS. It reduces taxes on weal 
Mr. ROBESON. It takes off half a cent a pound on every pound 
rman; it reduces—— 


of sugar consumed by the 
Mr. MILLS. It takes the tax off the banks and puts it upon the 
cotton-growers. 

Several members addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. 
to vote on one side or the other. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Lask unanimous consent to offer an amendment 


to the bill, with the consent of the gentleman from New Jersey. 
The SPEAKER. The bill is not before the House for considera- 


on. 

Mr. ROBESON. I am trying to get it before the House, and gen- 
tlemen are area ts They are unwilling to reduce the taxes. 

Mr. RANDALL. This is a pretense to reduce taxes, as the gentle- 
man claims, $43,000,000; but when the Committee on Ways and Means 
tried to reduce taxes on the laboring people of this country $70,000,000 
your caucus prevented it. 

Mr. ROBESON. You have the opportunity to do so now. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Why did you not start in earlier with this 
business if you are so anxious to reduce the taxes ? 

Mr, ROBESON. Because gentlemen on the other side insisted upon 
obstructing the business of the House. 

Mr. COX, of New York. It was your own caucus that obstructed 
the business of the House. 

Mr. RANDALL. You did not want to reduce the taxes when you 
had the opportunity. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is entirely out of order. The tellers will 
resume their places, and members are requested to vote. 

Mr. COX, of New York. A hundred of the Republican members 
have gone home, and those who remain cannot pass this bill. 

: „„ There are enough here to pass it unless objection 
is made. 

Mr. MILLS. It is a bill taking off taxation from the wealthy and 
increasing it on the poor. 

Mr. ROBESON. I would like to ask gentlemen if they intend to 
persist in making the pong of no quorum? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. do. 

Mr. RANDALL. We would have passed a bill reducing taxes by 
$70,000,000 but for the action of a Republican caucus. 


Gentlemen are requested 
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Mr. MILLS. This is a bill relieving the banks and leaving the 
burden of taxation on poor people. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understand this whole subject has been re- 
ferred to the tariff commission. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am not debating. 

The SPEAKER. Members are requested to vote on one side or 
the other. 

Mr. TALBOTT. The same question is being considered at Long 
Branch now. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The commission at Long Branch have the whole 
matter in hand with a quorum present, and are invigorating them- 
selves for the work by taking a bath every day in the cooling waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed without amendment 
the bill (H. R. No. 6681) granting a pension to Eliza H. Ramsay. 


REDUCTION OF TAXATION, 


Mr. ROBESON. If gentlemen desire to ask unanimous consent to 
call up other bills while we are waiting for a quorum I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. TUCKER. I have a few which I would like to put in. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. If in order, I should like to call up a Sen- 
ate joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. That would not be in order at this time. 

Mr. ROBESON. I am willing to give way if unanimous consent 
be heres for the passage of this bill, and then the call can go on. 
Mr. RANDALL. This is mere buncombe and there is no sincerity 


in it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I withdraw my demand for further 
count, and ask unanimous consent to take up a Senate bill to which 
I am sure there will be no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Lask un ous consent 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent cannot be asked while the 
House is N Y 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I object to taking up any other bill or any- 
thing else till this question is disposed of. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Irisetomakeaninquiry. Did I understand the 
gentleman from New Jersey to say that Congress would be kept in 
session till this bill was 7 

Mr. ROBESON. I did not say that. I said if this bill, which 
reduces taxation $43,000,000, which takes 25 per cent. off sugar and 
20 per cent. off steel, was passed by the House now it can be 

vassed by the Senate before we adjourn. The bill reduces taxation 

4,000,000. Let gentlemen object to that if they want to. 

Mr. TUCKER. And it has the hoop-iron clause in it, and the gen- 
tleman did not know it. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. That is the most deserving clause in it—the 
clause as to oopan 

Mr. ATHERTON. I wish to inquire whether any other member 
of this House has the right to make a speech except the tellers when 


the House is dividing. 
The SPEAKER, Tellers are not privile in that way either. 
Mr. MILLS. Will the Speaker order chairs for the tellers ? 
The SPEAKER. Tellers are not permitted to be seated. 
x Mr. ATHERTON. I would inquire of the gentleman from New 
ersey 
Mr. ROBESON. Nobody has a right to talk except the tellers. 
Mr. ATHERTON. I wish to ask the gentleman whether it would 
not be as easy to get a quorum now as it was to get a quorum to turn 
out one man and seat another who was not elected ? P 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I apprehend that what is now proceeding 
is simply to test ourendurance. There is a joint resolution here from 
the Senate which they are anxious to have adopted, providing an 
additional month’s pay to Senate employés. e indications are 
that the Senate will agree to a speedy final adjournment. I think 
it is due to the Senate that this joint resolution should be passed, 
and I would like to call it up. 
Mr. MCKENZIE. I object to everything until the present order 
of the House is executed. 
Mr. HISCOCK. I ask unanimous consent to put upon its passage 
a joint resolution to correct an error in the enrollment of the legis- 
lative bill. 
Mr. REAGAN. I object. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. I call for the re order, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. MCKINLEY.) Will the gentle- 
man from Texas permit the title of the joint resolution to be read? 
Mr. REAGAN. Les, sir. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A T Co OMEN p CO An Saa TOORE OE AO aot 
appro ‘or „ex. iv" 
Government or the fiscal year ending Je une 30, 1883" and or eaten parpesss. > 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Texas in- 
sist on his objection? 
Mr. REAGAN. Ido. 
Mr. ROBESON. Letthe vote on seconding the pending motion to 
suspend the rules be announced. 


ee pro tempore. The tellers have reported—ayes 63, 
noes 14. 

Several MEMBERS. No quorum! 

Mr. ROBESON. I have made an honest endeavor to reduce taxes. 
{Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. TUCKER. I move that both the tellers be allowed to speak. 

Mr. ROBESON. Will gentlemen permit me to withdraw the bill? 
That is what N to do. 

Mr. ATHERTON. I move that there be a call of the House. 

Mr. ROBESON. Since the point of no ouor is made by the gen- 
tleman from Texas, [Mr. MILLS, ] the gentleman from New York, [ Mr. 
Cox, ] and all the gentlemen on that side of the House, I withdraw 
the proposition. 

Mr. MILLS. I have objected to this bill because it seeks to reduce 
taxation on the banks and bankers of this country, and to keep taxes 
on clothing, food, and the implements of labor. 

Mr. RANDALL. If every member of Congress who is now in the 
city, of both parties represented in this House, were present, there 
would not be a quorum; and the gentleman from New Jersey [ Mr. 
gsr mie tema very well that it is an impossibility to pass such 
a bill as this. 

CORRECTION OF ERROR IN LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table for consideration at this time Senate joint resolution No. 
108, to correct an error in the enrollment of the “act making appro- 

riations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
vernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other 
purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

de., That the act mak! riations for the l tive, executive, 

Eo expenses of the Goren neat for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, 

SSS 
8 . ; 

amendment being to correct an error in the enrollment of said act. E 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was taken from the 
Speakers table. three several beget e passed. 

Mr. HISCOCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed ; and alse moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED, 


Mr. LYNCH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a joint resolu- 
tion of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 278) instructin e Secretary of the 
Navy to convene a court of inquiry to investigate as to the circum- 
stances of the loss of the exploring steamer Jeannette. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I desire to call up Senate joint resolution 
P 107, providing one month’s extra pay for certain employés of the 
nate. 
The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, £c., That the Acting Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized and 
to pay to the committee clerks, pages, laborers, and other employés of 


directed 
the Senate, who do not now receive annual salaries, a sum equal to one month's 
pay at the ee of the present session of Con ; and the amount neces- 


to © same is hereby a riated, out of any moneys in the 
mote ctherwias appropriated, — shall be immediately available. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. 8 Is there objection 
to the consideration of the joint resolution which has just been read ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. There is; I object. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I hope my friend from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock] will not object. I think the Senate ought to be allowed 
to determine this matter for themselves. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House take a recess for two hours. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I move to suspend the rules and put the 
joint resolution just read on its passage. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Is the gentleman recognized for that 1 

Mr. URNER. I have a question of privilege which I desire to 
bring before the House. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
joint resolution which I called up. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have made a motion for a recess for two hours. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Icall for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER, The regular order is the motion for a recess. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 43, 
noes 17. 


Mr. MILLS. No quorum has voted. 
Mr. HISCOCK. t is the object of raising a question of no 
quorum ? 


Mr. MILLS. For the purpose of transacting business. Our Cal- 
endars are full of bills; let us pass some of them. 

Mr. HISCOCK. There will be no business done if we continue in 
session. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. There will be no business done; 
we might as well take a recess. 
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The SPEAKER. The point is made that no quorum has voted. 
Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Hiscock and Mr. MILLs were ap- 
ointed. 
: The House again divided; and the tellers reported that there were 
—ayes 41, noes 10. 

Mr. MILLS. No quorum has voted. There are gentlemen here 
who have a bill which they desire to have acted on. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order being insisted upon that no 
quorum has voted, the tellers will resume their places and continue 
the count, and members who have not voted are requested to vote 
on one side or the other. 

Mr. PAGE. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows] be permitted to call up for consideration 
a bill to provide a territorial government for the Territory of Alaska, 
which is a very important matter. The bill, I believe, proposes to 
extend the laws of Washington Territory over the Territory of Alaska. 
There is no form of government there, and it is important that some 
bill of the kind should be passed this session. Inow ask unanimous 
consent of the House that the gentleman be permitted to call up that 
bill and have it acted upon. 

Mr. MILLS. I object; there is another question pending. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. PAGE. I hope the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILL] will 
not object. It is a matter which should be considered. There are 
many people in Alaska, and there is no form of government there to 

rotect either life or 551 857 1 ee ask the gentleman from 
exas to allow this bill to be considered now and passed. 

Mr. McLANE. I desire to make a parliamentary ada 

Mr. PAGE. Do I understand that the gentleman from Texas ob- 
jects to the consideration of the bill I have indicated f 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. It there is a bill to which there 
will be no objection whatever. While there is a lull in the business 
I ask unanimous consent to take up a bill for the admission of South- 
ern Dakota into the Union as a State. 

Mr. McCOOK. I object. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. Is there objection ? 

Mr. RANDALL. There is. 

Mr. McCOOK, Is there objection to my calling up a bill donating 
condemned cannon ? e 

The SPEAKER. The House is now dividing. Does the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Hiscock] insist upon his motion for a 
recess for two hours? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do. 

The SPEAKER. The tellers will continue the count. 

Mr. ROBESON, I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. If the motion 
for a recess be withdrawn for the purpose of tting an applica- 
tion for unanimous consent can it be renewed immediately ? 

Mr. HISCOCK, I will withdraw the motion for a recess if the 

tleman from IIlineis [Mr. SPRINGER] be recognized with the un- 
erstanding that he renew the motion or will yield to me to 
renew it. 

The SPEAKER, Itis a privileged motion; and there is no doubt 
about the right to renew it. 


PRINTING OF HOUSE DIGEST. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That there be printed and bound for the use of the House 2,000 copies 
of the Digest for the second session of the present Congress. 
a HOLMAN. What is the necessity of printing so large a num- 
ber 

Mr. SPRINGER. The usual number is 1,950. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam not speaking as to the usual number. The 
ordinary practice is to print a vast body of matter which nobody 
wants ant nobody reads. At least one-half of all the publications 
made by Congress are absolutely worthless for the 
of the country. I ask my friend why it is pro 
a number? k 

Mr. SPRINGER. The number printed of this Digest has never 
been sufficient to supply the demands of members of the current 
Congress, of new mem coming in, and the requests we are con- 
stantly receiving from the State Legislatures for copies of this work, 
This resolution proposes the printing of substantially the usual num- 


ber. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam not talking at all about the usual number. 
The excessive growth of this printing business has become a subject 
of TAR and just complaint, 

r. SPRINGER. This whole document is stereo and the 
usual number printed without any order would be1,950 copies. This 
resolution will limit the number to 2,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I see no reason why there should be a larger num- 
ber of these books printed than will suffice for the wants of members 
of the House and the Senate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will call the attention of the 8 to the 
fact that next winter there will be a large number of the State Legi 
latures in session; and we frequently receive requests for this doc- 
ument from the rising statesmen of the country who desire to under- 
stand the intricacies of parliamentary law as practiced in this body. 
Many of these gentlemen are or expect to be candidates for Congress, 
and they wish to be informed beforehand in regard to our rules. 


eral p 
to print so large 


This resolution will furnish a very small number of these books to 

supply the needs 3 throughout the country who wish to 

study our rules in advance. As the resolution proposes simply the 

printing of the usual number, I think it ought to be adopted. 

f =e HOLMAN. Do Iunderstand that this document is much called 
or 


Mr. SPRINGER. It is greatly demanded. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is very pleasant 3 no doubt. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Tes, sir. I am very glad that there is nobody 
in the gentleman's distriet who desires to contest with him the honor 
of coming to this body, because we could not get along yay well 
without him. But in other parts of the country there are gentlemen 
ambitious to become members of this House, and who wish to study 
the rules in advance. Some gentleman suggests to me that if there 
is anything calculated to terrify a person who aspires to become a 
member of this body it would be to require him to read our rules and 
understand them. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This resolution proposes to print 2,000 copies for 
the coming session of Congress? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir; the second session. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does not my friend know that in the ordinary 
course of things three hundred and fifty copies would be the outside 
number required? I must object to the resolution. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Without any order of this kind 1,950 copies will 
be printed. This resolution simply fixes the number at 2, 000. Every 
volume thus ordered will be required. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This resolution proposes an increase even upon 
the present enormous number. 

Mr. SPRINGER. An increase of fifty copies. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, I object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The book is already stereotyped, and the law 
provides for the printing; and the number is to be fixed for eachses- 
sion by resolution. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Itrust my friend will reduce the number proposed 
in the resolution. It is absolutely certain that not one-half of this 
number can or will be used. Two or three copies for each member 
are all that we shall have occasion for, even to meet the requests of 
our constituents, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I insist that the usual number of this document 
should be printed. Ihave always had more demands for it than I 
could supply. The book is gorred 8 ; and the difference 
in cost between the number which the resolution proposes and the 
usual number will be 3 Fifty copies must at any rate go to 
the Congressional Library for distribution to libraries throughout 
the country. New members of the next Congress (and their name 
will be legion) must have copies of this work. 

The 551 877 being on the adoption of the resolution, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were —ayes 29, noes 6. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum has voted. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
announ the ge of joint resolution (H. R. No. 290) providing 
for the printing of the annual Report of the Commissioner of Agricult- 
ure for 1881. 

It further announced the passage of the following bills; in which 
concurrence was requested: 

A bill (S. No. 1923) for the relief of Louisa Boddy; 

A bill (S. No. 1174) to grant the right of way over the public lands 
and a military reservation to the Jacksonville, Saint Augustine and 
Halifax Railway Company; and 

A bill (S. No. 2132) granting . to Eliza H. x 

The message er announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
concurrent resolution of the House authorizing the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House and of the Senate to purchase the thirty-two elastic 
settees now in the Rotunda of the Capitol. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. The only difference between the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] and myself in reference to the printing of 
the Digest of the Rules is about $37, and in order that there may be 
oth ig consumed in contention over that sum, I withdraw the reso- 

ution. 
a HOLMAN. That is the proper course for the gentleman to 
e. 


FOLDING DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. URNER. Iam directed by the Committee on Accounts to re- 
port, as a substitute for other resolutions on the same subject before 
that committee, the following: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resol That the Doorkeeper of the House be, and is hereby, authorized to re- 
tain nieg i rolls and in the employ of the House the twelve ditional laborers 
in the folding-room whose employment was authorized by the resolution of the 
House of March 30, 1 8 their services in folding speeches is no longer re- 
79 when they shall be discharged: Provided, That such service shall not con- 

ue longer than thirty days from the time they are now authorized to be em- 

oyed. And the Postmaster of the House is also hereby authorized to continue 

© es of the two persons whose employment was authorized by the reso- 
lution of the House of February 16, 1882, for the same time the said additional 
laborers in the folding-room shall be employed as hereinbefore authorized, and 
7 of such tional employment shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
0 e use. 


ee tae A 
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Mr. McMILLIN. How does that come before the House? 

The SPEAKER. As a privileged matter. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is not this the same report which was beaten on 
a yea-and-nay vote the other day? 

. URNER. It has been materially modified. 

Mr. McMILLIN. How has it been modified ? 

The SPEAKER. It was not beaten. 

Mr. URNER. The resolution has been materially modified. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What is the difference between the modified res- 
olution and the other one? 

URNER, The original resolution provided for the employ- 
ment for sixty days, while this provides for their employment only 
thirty days. The original report provided for six men in the post- 
office and this provides for only two. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The committee has examined this question and 
found this force to be necessary. 

URNER. The committee did examine the matter thoroughly 
and this force is necessary, 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. URNER moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


UNLAWFUL OCCUPATION OF PUBLIC LANDS, 


Mr. RICE, of Missouri, from the Committee on the Public Lands, by 
unanimous consent, reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 
No. 3560) to prevent the unlawful occupation of the public lands; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and ordered to be printed. 


BRIDGE OVER THE SAINT CROIX RIVER, 


Mr. MURCH. TI ask, by unanimous consent, to call up and put on 
its passage at this time the bill (S. No. 1787) to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Saint Croix River between the city of 
Calais, Maine, and Saint Stephen’s, New Brunswick. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Maine Shore-Line Railway, a corporation gpaw 
and created under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Maine, be, and is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to construct, own, maintain, and operate a railway 
bridge over the Saint Croix River between the city of Calais, in the State of Maine, 
and the town of Saint Stephen's, in the Province of New Brunswick, Dominion of 

b at such poak an way Do monk comreniene $0 shitan ration to unite and 
connect their railroad to be constructed by them in the said city of Calais with 
any railroad that may be constructed by any person or company in the said Do- 
minion of Canada, and to build and lay on and across said bridge ways or tracks 
for the passage of railway trains and foot-passengers, for the transit of which said 
9 n may c a reasonable toll; and that said bri when completed 
shall be deemed and taken to be a legal structure: Provided, That the consent of 
the proper authorities of the Dominion of Canada shall have been obtained before 
said bridge shall be built or commenced. 

Src. 2. That the plan and location of any bridge the construction of which is 
hereby authorized shall be subject to the approval of the Secre of War; and 
the bridge, if built at any distance greater one hundred feet below the pres- 
ent toll- bridge between Calais, Maine, and Saint 5 New Brunswick, or the 
head of navigation, shall be so located as not to obstruct, impair, or 3 
modify the free navigation of the river, and shall be built with the piers parall 
to the current, leaving the water-way unobstructed by riprap or p , or other 
obstructions, and shall have at the crossing of the main channel of the riveradraw 
of not less than sixty feet of clear opening, which shall be located at a t best 
calculated to accommodate commerce, which draw shall at all times opened 
promptly for passing vessels upon reasonable signal, except when railway Pains 
are sth over the same; and at all times during the season of navigation proper 
signal-lights shall be used and maintained at the expense of the aforesaid eat 
to guide vessels approaching said draw: i That the construction of sai 
bridge shall not be commenced until 1e pian and location thereof have been ap- 

roved by the Secre of War and the said company has been notified of the same 
fo writing: And provi 5 That the consent Sepo r authorities of the 
een Canada shall have been obtained before said bridge shall be built or 
commenced. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or re this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, And the richt to require any chan ag said structure 6 ite entire 
removal at the 6 of the owners thereof, whenever Congress shall decide 
that the public interest requires it, is also expressly reserved. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think perhaps that is all right. 

There was no objection, and the bill was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and read a first and second time. : 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was read a third 
time, and 2 

Mr. MURCH moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 
DIGEST OF POINTS OF ORDER. 

Mr. BURROWS; of Michigan. I move the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution, which has for its object the publication of what the 
House has already ordered to be compiled. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That all questions of order decided in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union on general appropriation and revenue bills, 
compiled by the Journal Clerk under the resolution of May 5, be printed, under the 
direction of the Journal Clerk, for the use of the House. 


The resolution was adopted. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. HISCOCK. I now move that the House take a recess until 
four o’clock. 
The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at one o’clock and 
forty-five minutes p. m.) the House took a recess until four o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House, at four o’clock p. m., re- 
sumed its session. 


EXTRA PAY, SENATE EMPLOYÉS. 


Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I made objection to the Senate res- 
olution for the pay of certain of its employés. At the time I sup- 
posed it was a joint resolution providing for the payment of all em- 
ployés of the Senate, and I now withdraw the objection which I 
then made. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. R. No. 107) providing one month’s extra pay for certain employés 
of the Senate. 


Resolved, de., That the Acting Seere of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to all committee clerks, pages, laborers, and other 
employés of the Senate who not now receive annual salaries, a sum equal to 
one month's pay at the adjournment of the present session of Congress, and the 
amount necessary to pay the same is hereb sppropriated out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not — appropriated, shall be immediately available. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to say a word, Mr. Speaker, before that 
resolution is acted upon by the House. The resolution which was 
passed by the House, or the provision incorporated in the sundry civil 
appropriation bill, for the payment ofone month’s extra compensation 
to the permanent employés of the House as well as to its temporary 
employés, and involving an expenditure of some $35,000, I thought 
was thoroughly inadmissible as a legislative measure; for, as to the 
8 employés, their salaries, as is well known, not only in the 

ouse but in the Senate as well, although unequal in amount, are 
perhaps the best that are paid to-day in any corresponding service 
of the Government; and if that provision had been confined to the 
temporary employés əf the House there would have been at least a 
fair excuse for the measure. But as the provision extended both to 
the permanent and to the temporary employés, whose salaries are of 
course comparatively unimportant in amount as well as in duration 
of time, I did not think it was a proper measure to pass. 

The only question which now confronts us, however, is whether 
the present resolution providing for this extra pay simply to the 
temporary employés of the Senate, which would have been deemed 
fair and reasonable with reference to the House employés, shall pass, 
in view of the fact that the House made provision not only for its 
temporary but for its permanent employés. The question arises 
whether the House does not owe it to the Senate to pass the meas- 
ure—and that is the present question—in order that these employés 
may be put upon the same footing with what has been customary in 
reference to the temporary employés of the House. 

For myself, Mr. Speaker, I must be permitted to say that in my 
judgment both the permanent and temporary employés of the House 

ave ample compensation already. But certainly this measure pro- 
posed by the Senate is decidedly more moderate and reasonable than 
that which was passed by the House in behalf of our own employés; 
and inasmuch as this concerns the Senate alone, and is less objec- 
tionable than that which passed the House, I do not deem it proper 
to raise an objection myself to the passage of this resolution. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. ay I ask the gentleman from In- 
diana a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN, Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I wish to ask if the resolution 
which the gentleman has sporen of in regard to the extra compensa- 
tion of the House employés did not pass the House with the inten- 
tion of equalizing their salaries with the ee employés, who 


receive kost: . than our employés 

Mr. HOLMAN, t was the excuse given, and yet my friend from 
Illinois knows very well that the inequality among the employés of 
the Honse is just as great and in some instances more striking than 
the inequalities between the employés of the House and the Senate; 
and when you talk about equalizing these salaries the proper mode of 
beginning would seem to be in the House itself, and not as between 
the two Houses. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I am informed that there are one 
or two employés of the House who receive more than the correspond- 
ing employés of the Senate, but that the large mass of employés of 
the House receive at least 20 per cent. less than the Senate pN 
The resolution or action of the House with reference to the month’s 
extra pay for its employés was with a view simply to equalizing the 
salaries. Now, if we pass this Senate resolution we make the ine- 
quality between the salaries just the same as it was before. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be heard for a moment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let me answer the suggestions of the gentleman 
from Illinois. I wish to say to him that this Senate resolution applies 
only to the temporary employés. While it is true that some of the em- 
ployés of the House receive less compensation than corresponding 
employ és of the Senate, yet even the employés of the House receiv- 
ing the lowest compensation are better paid, as we all know, than 
other employés of this Government in the various departments and 

rforming similar services and assuming the same 8 55 of responsi- 

ility. But this is a question that does not concern the subject of the 
equalization of salaries as between the two Houses. The question 
now is whether or not it is proper to pay the temporary employés 
of the Senate, as this resolution provides, the one month’s extra pay. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Speaker, my judgment is that we can hardly 
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refuse to pass this resolution with any sort of propriety. I under- 

stand that the session employés of the Senate get the same salary, 

at least the same per diem pay, that-our session employés receive 

and as we have given to our session employés, along with our annu: 

employés, a month’s extra pay, I do not think that we can with pro- 

pring refuse to give these employés of the Senate the same pay we 
ave given to our own. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Does this apply only to the sessional employés 
of the Senate? 

Mr. ATKINS. It 5 alone to sessional employés. 

Mr. McMILLIN. ill my colleague from Tennessee state what 
lias been the custom hitherto as to sessional employés of the Senate ? 

Mr. ATKINS. This custom of giving an extra month’s salary origi- 
nated in giving it to the sessional employés ; but it has been ex- 
tended so as to give it to the annual employés. The fact is, as I 
understand, when the similar resolution passed a year ago it included 
only the annual employés and excluded the sessional employés, which 
was a wrong discrimination, 

I agree with the gentleman from Indiana that this is not the 
proper thing to do. Ithink we ought to make these salaries and this 
compensation what they ought to be,and not give a month’s extra 
pay at the end of the session to any class of employés. I would give 
them pe, and then But as we have done this thing for the 
House employés I do not think we could with any sort of propriety 
refuse to pass this resolution. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I was not listening attentively 
when the resolution was read. Will my friend from Tennessee state 
whether I am correctly informed that this applies only to the tem- 
porary employés ? 

Mr. ATKINS. It applies only to the sessional employés. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. And only to those who receive 
x9 grens compensation than the corresponding employés of the 

ouse 

Mr. ATKINS. That is m 5 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. If that be so I have no objection 
to the resolution. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I concur heartily with what my friend from 
Tennessee has said, and also the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Hor- 
MAN, ] with reference to the perniciousness of this method of legis- 
lation. It is high time if the salaries of the employés of Congress 
are not sufficient that we should make them sufficient by general 
statute. I cannot conceive of anything which speaks more loudly 
of the want of that resolution which ought to characterize us than 
to fix a salary, saying itis enough, and then giving more in the way 
of a month’s extra pay. 

If the salaries of these employés are not 5 enough let us stand 
up like men and make them large enough; and if they are let us not 
give the extra month. Let us not come here day after day, 
after month, session after session, and year after year, and have a 
half-begging resolution presented, objections made, and discussions 
as to whither it be in order or not; but let us fix the salaries and 
compensation at what they ought to be. For myself, expressing my 
own opinion, I think they are large enough. Let the regular sala- 
ries or the regular compensation be fixed by general law and ad- 
hered to. 

Mr. SIMONTON. I offer as an amendment to the Senate bill what 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 


rected to pay out of the contingent fund of the House to the laborers in the cloak- 
room their present compensation for and including the month of August. 


Mr. HISCOCK. Imake the point of order that that is not germane 
to the pending joint resolution. 

Mr. SIMONTON, It is a resolution that ought to pass any way. 
Those employés have not received any extra compensation, 

The SPEAKER. The amendment p is a simple resolution 
offered as an amendment to a joint resolution of the Senate. 

Mr. SIMONTON. I withdraw the amendment, Proposing to offer 
it immediately after the joint resolution is disposed of. 

The joint resolution was taken from the Speaker’s table, read three 
times, and 781 

Mr. HISCOCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. HISCOCK. I move now that the House take a recess for one 


hour. 
Mr. SIMONTON. I hope the gentleman will let me offer the reso- 
lution just read. 
Mr. ATKINS. I ask the gentleman from New York whether it 
would not be better to take a recess till eight o’clock. 
e POOOR: I will.amend the motion by making the hour six 
o'clock, 


month 


W. H. BAILEY. 


On motion of Mr. POUND, by unanimous consent, leave was given 
to W. H. Bailey to withdraw his papers from the committee to audit 
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expenses attending the illness and death of the late President James. 
A. Garfield. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEIRCE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills and a 
joint resolution of the House of the following titles; when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. No. 3825) to anthorize the construction and mainte- 
nance of a ponton railway bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near the mouth of the Upper Iowa River, in the State of lowa; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3920) to amend section 4766, title 57, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3854) to repeal so much of section 3385 of the 
Revised Statutes as im an export tax on tobacco; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6525) donating condemned cast-iron cannon, mor- 
tars, and cannon-balls for monumental purposes; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6103) authorizing the deputy collector of customs 
stationed at San Juan Island, in the Puget Sound district, to enter 
and clear vessels and collect duties $ 

A bill 5 R. No. 676) to refer the elaim of the captors of the ram 
Albemarle to the Court of Claims; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6681) crane a pension to Eliza H. Ramsey; 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 290) providing for printing the annual 
Report of the Commissioner of iculture for 1881; an 

oint resolution (H. R. No. 266) providing for a joint select com- 
mittee to inquire into the condition and wants of American ship- 
building and ship-owning interests. 

Mr. PEIRCE also, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined and found duly enrolled a joint 
resolution and bill of the Senate of the following titles; when the 
Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (S. R. No. 108) to correct an error in the enrollment 
of the act making p(y, Bess for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1883, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. No. 1787) to authorize the construction of a bridge over 
the Saint Croix River, between the city of Calais, Maine, and Saint 
Stephen’s, New Brunswick. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. Pru- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, informed the House that the President 
had na jabba and signed bills and joint resolutions of the House of 
the following titles: 

An act (I. R. No. 6243) making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, 
and for prior years, and for those certified as due by the accountin, 
officers of the Treasury, in accordance with section 4 of the act of 
June 14, 1878, heretofore paid from permanent appropriations, and 
for other Ses; 

An act (H. R. No. 5841) to provide for deductions from the gross 
tonnage of vessels of the United States ; 

8 — 42 (H. R. No. 6399) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 

Smith; 

An act (H. R. No. 6624) granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
F. Porter; 

An act (H. R. No. 6317) granting an inerease of pension to James. 
Bennett; 

An act (H. R. No. 6521) granting a pension to Mrs. Adeline A. 
Turner; 

An act (H. R. No. 


An act (H. 
An act (H. 
An act tH. 


5985) granting a pension to Martha Jane Doug- 


granting a pension to Elizabeth F. Rice; 
granting a pension to Mary E. Taylor; 
granting a pension to Alvin: Walker ; 

ting a pension to Annie W. Osborne; 

An act (H. z or the relief of Alice J, Bennit; 

An act (H, . 2317) for the relief of Bullard ; 

An act E R. No, 219) for the relief of Elizabeth Leebrick ; 

An act (H. R. No. 3601) for the relief of Martha A, Jones; 

An act (H. R. No, 6743) to establish diplomatic relations with Per- 
sia; —— 
An act (H. R. No. 6111) donating condemned cast-iron cannon and 
cannon-balls for monumental purposes; : 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 92) to print 11,000 copies of each of 
the second and third annual reports of the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey ; 

An act (H. R. No. 661 n 


An act (H. 


3 for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year en June 30, 1883, and for other purposes ; 
A joint resolution (H., R. No. 131) authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to distribute copies of the Journals of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to public and law libraries ; 
An act (H. R. No. 929) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing in the airo Saint Joseph, in the State of Missouri ; 
man act Œ. No. 6687) for the manufacture of salt in the Indian 
erritory ; 
An act (H. R. No. 6520) in relation to land patents in the Virginia 
military district of Ohio; j 
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aa act (H. R. No. 5740) for the relief of the heirs of Major D. C. 


m 

An act (H. R. No. 1364) to authorize the auditing of certain un- 
paid claims against the Indian Bureau by the accounting officers of 
the 5 

An act (H. R. No. 6716) menog appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, 
and for other urposes ; 

An act (H. R. No. 5812) to establish post-routes ; 

An act (H. R. No. 6715) to correct an error in section 2504 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 254) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
transfer to “Tip” Best Post No. 75,Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Montrose, Iowa, one piece of condemned cast-iron cannon and can- 
non-balls for monumental purposes ; 

An act (H. R. No. 5224) to relieve certain soldiers of the late war 
from the charge of desertion; 

An act (H. R. No. 6593) donating condemned cast-iron cannon and 
cannon-balls for monumental purposes; 

An act (H. R. No. 4594) authorizing full pay to Lieutenant Fred- 
erick Schwatka, United States Army, while on leave to serve in com- 
mand of the Franklin search expedition in the Arctic ; 

An act (H. R. No. 6265) See and cannon-balls to Post 
No. 14 of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Logansport, Indiana, 
and for other pu : 

An act (H. R. No. 2 authorizing compensation to members of 
Compan B, Fourteenth nfantry, for private property destroyed by 
fire on the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad ; 

An act (H. R. No. 2299) relinquishing the title which still remains 
in the United States to all lots or portions of ground which lie within 
the limits of the present city of Burlington, State of Iowa, to the 
said city of Burlington; 

An act (H. R. No. 6845) to amend the first subdivision of section 
2568 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, title 34, collection 
of duties on imports; 

An act (H. R. No. 4684) to amend section 4400 of title 52 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States concerning the regulation of 


upon Government works; 
An act (H. R. No. 6249} granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


F. Wilson 
An act (H. R. No. 225 increasing the pension of John F. Ellis; 
An act (H. R. No. 3414 ting a on to Sarah J. Cameron ; 


gran 
An act (H. R. No. 28) for the relief of John G. Abercrombie ; 
Joint resolution (H. R. No. 205) ting the use of tents at sol- 
diers’ reunion to be held by the Soldiers’ Reunion Association of the 
State of Illinois; 
Joint resolution (H. R. No. 203) for the 8 of additional copies 
of House Executive Document No. 47 and subsequent land laws; and 
Joint resolution (H. R. No. 263) ganing the use of tents at sol- 
diers’ reunion to be held in the State of Iowa in the year 1882. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. SIMONTON. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] 
withdraws for a moment his motion for a recess that I may submit 
some adverse reports from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The SPEAKE If there is no objection the reports will be re- 


ceived. 

Mr. SIMONTON, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, reported back adversely the following bills; which 
were laid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to 
be printed : 

A bill (H. R. No. 2690) granting arrears of pension to Ellen W. P. 
Carter; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 3104) granting a pension to Mrs. Margaret J. 
Bird. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 

The SPEAKER announced, as authorized and required by resolu- 
tion of the House adopted to-day, the appointment, as the select com- 
mittee to investigate in relation to the work in progress, the con- 
tracts, application of appropriations, &c., for the improvement of 
the Mississippi River, o . Burrows of Michigan, Mr. BuTTER- 
WORTH of 0 io, Mr. ROBINSON of Massachusetts, Mr. HAZELTON 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Hiscock of New York, Mr. Tuomas of Illinois, 
Mr. CARLISLE of Kentucky, Mr. Horman of Indiana, and Mr. 
ELLIS of Louisiana. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I now move that the House take a recess until 
eight o’clock. 

r. BROWNE. I move to amend that motion so as to take a re- 
cess until ten o’clock to-morrow morning. We do not want tocome 
here and swelter to-night for nothin, g 

Mr. TUCKER. I would inquire of the gentleman from New York 
par. 5 what is the purpose of taking a recess to eight 
O loc 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think from what I have learned that there is 
certainly an even chance for final adjournment this evening. 


Mr. TUCKER. Very well; if there is an evem chance for adjourn- 
ment then let us take a recess until eight o’clock. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think there is more than an even chance. 

Mr. ATKINS. Does the gentleman from New York believe that 
we can adjourn to-night? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do. 

Mr. ATKINS. Then we ongni to take a recess until eighto’clock. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I movethat the House now adjourn. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I believe that it is more than likely that we can 


* to-night. 

. BROWNE. It has not been long since I had a conversation 
with a distinguished gentleman who ought to know about it, and 
he thinks there is 5 of adjournin e pe 

Mr. PAGE. My information is the reverse of that of the gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. BROWNE, ] and it is that we will have an oppor- 
tunity to adjourn before twelve o’clock. 

Many MEMBERS. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion to adjourn, sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. MCKENZIE. ] 

The motion to adjourn was not sont | to. \ 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock 
moves that the House now take a recess until eight o'clock; to whic 
motion the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] moves as an 
amendment that the House shall take a recess until ten o’clock to- 
morrow. 

The amendment of Mr. BROWNE was not a; to. 

The question was taken upon the motion of Mr. Hiscock, and upon 
k viva voce vote the Speaker announced that the ayes appeared to 

ve it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I call for a vote by division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 71, noes 12. 

Mr. BROWNE. No quorum has voted, 

The SPEAKER. The point being made that no quorum has voted, 
tellers will be ordered, and the gentleman from New York, Mr. His- 
oe and the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. BROWNE, will act as 

ers. 

Mr. BROWNE. I withdraw the 2 that no quorum has voted. 
I made it because the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr] said 
that I would not doit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UPSON. Irenew the point of order that no quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Honn and Mr. Upson were appointed. 

The tellers began the count, but before coneludin 

— UPSON said: I withdraw the point of exten tad no quorum 
voted. 

So (no further count being called for) the motion was agreed to; 
and accordingly (at four o’clock and twenty-five minutes p. m.) the 
House took a recess until eight o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The House reassembled at eight o’clock p. m. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House Adoun: 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move that when the House adjourns it be to 
meet to-morrow at three o’clock. There is no use of our coming here 
at eleven o’clock. We shall not have an to do. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. We might adjourn till Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that the 


House adjourn, and the gentleman from Kansas moves that when the 
House adjourns it be to meet to-morrow at three o’clock. 
Mr. ERSON. I will withdraw my motion. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to say that when we meet here to-morrow 
morning, if itis the disposition of the Senate to consider the internal- 
tax bill, and they mean it, I should certainly favor an adjournment, 
as suggested by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. BLACKBURN, ] 
until Friday next. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Hiscock, that the 
House adjourn, it was agreed to; and accordingly (at eight o’clock 
and two minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and other papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk, under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: The petition of Frank Backof, praying that 
the Secre of War be directed to grant him an honorable dis- 
charge—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUK: The petitionof Bowling Curtis and of Presley E. 
Johnson, for pensions—severally to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, the petition of R. M. Carden, for compensation for property 
taken and used by the United States Army during the late war—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LYNCH: Papers relating to the claim of Rebecca A. Minor, 
of Adams County, ee ar the same committee. 

Also, the petition of W. B. Mitchell and others, for an appropria- 
tion for educational purposes—to the Committee on Education and 


Labor. 
By Mr. J. F. UPDEGRAFF: The petition of Isaac Price and 41 
others, citizens of Jefferson County, Ohio, for an appropriation for 


education in Alaska—to the same committee. 
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TUESDAY, August 8, 1882. 


The Senate met at eleven o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rey. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D 


THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I desire to correct the error that I 
find in the RECORD, which is repeated in the Journal as read to-day. 
I am recorded in the RECORD of yesterday’s proceedings as being a 
sent at the vote upon the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. CAMERON] to the resolution for final adjournment, 
whereas I was present in the Chamber and did vote distinctly in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. BLAIR. I heard you. 

Mr. BAYARD. The resolution I believed then was brought for- 
ward in good faith by the party in control of the business of the Sen- 
ate, the majority, and signified to me what their will was in respect 
to the disposition of public affairs, and I voted for it distinctly and 
affirmatively. There was at that time, as is not unusual in this Cham- 
ber, a good deal of noise and confusion, which possibly and probably 
did prevent the Clerk from hearing my vote. I do not know that it 
is necessary at all times for one to shout his responses in the Cham- 
ber, but I endeavor to make my utterance distinct enough. Imerely 
wish to correct that error, I did vote in the affirmative promptly 
as my name was called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
approved. 


The Journal as corrected will be 


JAMES F. CULLEN. 


Mr. BLAIR. I ask that the Senate take up the bill (H. R. No. 
5158) for the relief of James F. Cullen. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I raise the question whether there is a quorum 

present. 

Mr. BLAIR. The bill is on the Calendar, and I ask indulgence 
for a moment to state why I make this request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point is raised that there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. BLAIR. I think there must be a quorum here, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will count and see. 

Mr. BLAIR. I think the Senator will hardly raise that point 
against this case. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have raised it, most unquestionably. 

Mr. BLAIR. However, the Senator may withdraw it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. But I shall not. 

Mr. INGALLS. What is the bill? 

Mr. BLAIR. It is a pension case of a very pressing character. 

Mr. PLATT. I hope there will be no objection to the Senator 
from New Hampshire calling up this matter. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is it an unobjected pension case ? 

Mr. PLATT. It is not an unobjected case; there is a majority re- 
port and a minority report; but it is a very distressing case, and a 
case in which, if the Senate think there should be a pension granted 
at all, it ought to be granted at this session. 

Mr. INGALLS. Are the majority in favor of it? 

Mr. PLATT. The majority are in favor of it. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I thought it was one of those cases where the 
majority report was against the bill, and I do not propose to have 
such cases acted on without a quorum. 

Mr. BLAIR. The majority were at first againstit, but further in- 
vestigation resulted in achange in the opinion of the majority. The 
applicant has been pressing his case all winter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate take up the bill 
for consideration ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be taken u 

By unanimous consent, the bill (H. . 5158) for the relief of 
James F. Cullen was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
directs the Commissioner of Pensions to adjudicate the pension claim 
of James F. Cullen, late a sergeant of Company A, Fifth Kentucky 
Volunteers, as though a formal application for pension had been filed 
by him in the Pension Office on the 7th of March, 1880. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON SHIPPING. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. MILLER of New York, 
Mr. ConGER, and Mr. Vest the members on the part of the Senate 
of the joint select committee on the revival of shipping, authorized 
by the joint resolution (H. R. No. 266) providing for a joint select 
committee to inquire into the condition and wants of American ship- 
building and ship-owning interests. 


STATE, WAR, AND NAVY BUILDING. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. ALLISON, Mr. DAWES, 
and Mr. Davis of West Virginia, the members on the part of the Sen- 
ate of the joint select committee to make an examination of and set 
apart such portions of the State, War,and Navy building for the use 
and occupancy of the State, War, and Navy Departments respectively 
as in their judgment the best interests of the public service and the 
needs of said Departments may require, as provided for by the sixth 


by unanimous consent. 
0 
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section of the act making appropriations for legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I ask that the House adjournment 
resolution be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Task the Senator to yield one moment until I call 
up a joint resolution relating to the Capitol police. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I shall ask a like favor. I want to pass a mat- 
ter of relief before we take up the adjournment resolution. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. If the adjournment resolution is 
considered it will not interfere with any matter. Wecan goon after 
fixing the time for adjournment. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Very well. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Wisconsin yields to me to have 
this matter disposed of, I understand. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution which the Sen- 
ator from Iowa asks to have considered will be announced. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. A joint resolution (H. R. No. 281) to pay 
the Capitol police one month’s extra pay. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


GARFIELD MEMORIAL HOSPITAL. 


Mr. INGALLS. [ask for the present consideration of the House 
bill No. 6702, reported by the Committee on the District of Columbia 
a few days 555 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from a ? 

Mr. INGALLS. He will pee for this purpose. It is a charitable 
and humane purpose, which ought to be carried out. 

By unanimous consent, the bill (H. R. No. 6702) to authorize the 
transfer of the property of the National Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphan 
Home to the Garfield Memorial Hospital was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I ask the Senator from Wis- 
consin to give way to me, merely to have an order made. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Very well. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I am perfectly willing for the Senator from 
Wisconsin to have the xl pO great resolution passed, but I do not 
want everybody else yielded to except myself. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. 
withdrawal of papers that I desire. 

Mr. VOORH . Very well. 

On motion of Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, it was 

That leave be ted to withdraw from the files the n 
to the bill for the relief of G. W. Thompson and others. enn 
FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I ask to take up the House reso- 
lution for final adjournment. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senate concurring, Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of ike ‘House of eee eee their 
respective Houses adjourned sine die at twelve m., Saturday, August 5, 1882. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Imove to amend the resolution by 
striking out ‘‘ twelve m., Saturday, August 5,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘‘ one o’clock p. m., Tuesday, August 8.“ 

Mr. SEWELL. I understand that the House has already taken a 
recess until one o’clock. Isuggest, therefore, the hour of two o’clock. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The House has taken a recess 
until twelve, I understand. 

Mr. WINDOM. I suggest to make it three o’clock, as there are 
two or three treaties that ought to be acted upon. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Very well; I will modify my 
amendment so as to make it three o’clock p. m. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin to the resolution, fixing three 
o’clock to-day as the time for final adjournment 

Mr. SHE Upon that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Principal Legislative 
Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 


It is simply an order for the 


OAR, (when Mr. DAWES's name was called.) My colleague 

(Mr. DAWES] is paired with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. VEST. 
My colleague is extremely unwell, being exhausted by the labors o: 
waei session, and therefore isabsent. If present, my colleague would 
vote “nay. 

Mr. BECK, (when Mr. HALx's name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine, [Mr. HALE, ] but as I am advised by a Sen- 
ator that he would vote“ le if present, I have voted “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
ce Senator from Texas, [Mr. Maxry.] If he were present, I should 
vo nay. 


Mr. HAM, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 


the Senator from Florida, I Mr. Jones], 
Mr. PLATT, (when his name was ed.) I am paired with the 
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Senator from Oregon, [Mr. SLATER,] who was obliged to go to his 


home. 

NMI. SAULSBURY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Ferry,] but I am informed that 
the Senator from Michigan would not object to my voting. I there- 
fore vote “‘ yea.” r $ 

Mr. VAN WYCK, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Oregon, [Mr. GROVER. ] 

Mr. WALKER, (when his name was called.) My colleague [ Mr. 
GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS, J 
and I am paired with the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. McDILL.] 

Mr. DOM, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. Davis.] If he were present, I 
should vote “nay.” my vote is necessary to make a quorum, 
however, I am authorized to vote. 

The roll-call was concluded. ; ; 3 

Mr. VEST, (after having voted in the affirmative.) I withdraw 
my vote. I am paired with the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
DAWES. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina, 
(Mr. eee my vote is needed for a quorum. À 

Mr. PLATT. If my vote is nec to make a quorum I think 
I am at liberty to vote; therefore I vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote lacks four of a quorum. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] is paired 
generally with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Bck, ] but on this 
question I have paired him with the Senator from New York, [Mr. 
MILLER. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
MILLER] is paired with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GRooME. } 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not on this question. They would both vote the 
same way on this question, and I had special authority from the Sen- 
ator from New York to pair him with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hare] on this question. The Senator from New York would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Maine would vote “nay,” if both were 


resent. 
J Mr. BECK. I only desire to ef that the statement I made, as the 
Senate well know, was on the information of another Senator, and 
there is some confusion about it. 
Mr. VEST. I am informed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar] that the pair of his colleague [Mr. Dawes] has been 


transferred. I therefore vote yea.“ 
Mr. HOAR. I have transferred the pair of my colleague, so that 
he is paired with the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. HAMPTON. ] 


Mr. WALKER. I am informed that the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. 
MDI, I if present, would vote ‘‘yea.” I therefore vote “yea.” 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not know how my colleague [Mr. MCDILL] 
would vote. 

Mr. BLAIR. I understand the Senator from South Carolina Bir. 
HAurrox] is paired with the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
DaweEs.] I therefore vote “nay.” 

Mr. WINDOM. I have reserved the right to vote if necessary to 
make a quorum. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] is 
paired withthe Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WILLIAMS. ] 

Mr. LAPHAM. I reserved theright to vote to make a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A quorum has now voted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Maine [Mr. Peya] is paired 
with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Jonnsron.] The Senator 
from Maine, if present, would vote “nay.” 

Mr. PLATT, (after having voted in the negative.) I understand 
a quorum has voted, and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 17; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Bayard, Cockrell, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Coke, Lamar, Sawyer, 
Brown, Davis of Illinois, — Vest, 
Butler, Farley, Pendleton, Voorhees, 
Call, Gorman, Plumb, Walker. 
Cameron of Wis., Groome, Pugh, 
Chilcott, Harris, Ransom, 
NAYS—17. 
Aldrich Conger, Logan, Sberman. 
Allison. Hawley, Me Windom. 
er A 2 — of Cal., 
r, galls, orrill, 
Cameron of Pa., Kellogg, Rollins, 
ABSENT—33. 
Camden, Grover, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Davis of West Va., Hale, aie well, 
Dawes, Hanpi, McDil, Slater, 
Edmunds, n, McPherson, 3 
Ferry, Hill of Georgia,” Maxey.” Winde 
i 0 xey, 
Frye, Jackson, Milles of N. X., 
Garland, Johnston, Mitch. 
George, Jones of Florida, Platt, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on concurring 
in the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was concurred in. 
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ADDITIONAL PENSIONS. 


Mr. VOORHEES. We are now approaching the certain termina- 
tion of this long and arduous session of Congress. During its ex- 
istence many measures of relief, or alleged relief, have been brought 
forward for our consideration. Some have been full of merit; insome 
the merits have been disputed. I hold in my hand a bill passed by the 
House of Representatives with great unanimity on the 8th of June 
for the relief of a class of persons the most meritorious, in my judg- 
ment, in this Government; and I am about to ask the Senate, as a 
parting service toward this excellent class of people, to take up and 
pass the bill (H. R. No. 1410) to amend the ion laws by increas- 
ing the pension of soldiers and sailors who have lost an arm or a leg 
in the service. 

Mr. PLATT. I must reserve the right to object to the considera- 
tion of the bill. I should like the attention of the Senate for a mo- 
ment. The bill has received a good deal of attention by the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. That committee has been unable to come to 
any conclusion upon it. I think if the Senate were prepared to hear 
my statement at length in re to that bill the Senate would see 
that it ought not to pass in the shape in which it is. I cannot dis- 
cuss the merits of a bill on a motion to consider it, but if the Senate 
desire to consider the bill I must ask after it is taken up a consider- 
able time to state what are the inconsistencies of the bill and what 
its effect would be. I reserve my right to object. 

Mr. VOORHEES. But the Senator will not object to my saying 
a single word. I have no purpose of reflecting upon the Committee 
on Pensions. I do not do that; Ihave no such Ginen 2 Ihave waited 
until the last hour, knowing that this matter was being considered 
by the Committee on Pensions. I think if time is giren that more 
can be shown why the bill should pass as it passed the House, after 
careful consideration there, than can be shown against it. 

The passage of this bill will carry not to a great many, for this 
class of lame people are dying more rapidly according to the death 
rates than people are aware of, but it will carry to some thousands 
of homes more gladness, more sense of relief than half a dozen such 
tax bois as we have been considering in favor of a different class of 
people. 

I sincerely hope that the Senator from Connecticut can see his duty 
clear to allow this bill to be taken up and passed, and if it takes an 
hour, or two hours, or until the hour-hand of yonder clock is on the 
figure III and the minute-hand is on the figure XII, it will not be 
time badly spent in the estimation of the country. 

Mr. PL I yield to no man, not even to the Senator from In- 
diana, in my pang scrap for the soldier, but the bill in its present shape 
will add $7,000,000 to the pension-roll annually. It is only four 
months to December. These persons all enjoy pensions now. I do 
not say that there is not merit and justice in making some increase of 
their pension. 

Mr. INGALLS. What rate have they now? 

Mr. PLATT. Eighteen dollars and $24, ButIdo think thata 
bill of this sort should not be passed except when we can have the 
deliberate cat sapere) of the Senate upon it. The motion is not in 
order; the bill is still in committee, The only motion which is in 
order is to discharge the committee, and to that I shall object. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am in favor of this bill; and while it may be 
that the deliberations of the committee might suggest some amend- 
ments, or perhaps enlarge its scope so as to extend its benefits to 
other classes of pensioners equally deserving, yet I would be glad if 
we could have the present consideration of the measure, 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Iunite in the opinion expressed by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, [Mr. Harrison, ] and if I may be allowed, being a 
member of the Committee on Pensions, to which this matter has been 
referred, which is so ably presided over by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, I feel it is due to that class of persons represented by the bill 
to say that there should have been some action taken on this mat- 
ter. As a member of that committee I am frank to say that we are 
not entirely freed from the charge of not having fully discharged 
our own duty in regard to the matter. The bill was passed by the 
other House and it should have received some report from the com- 
mittee to which it was referred. If the bill was loosely drawn it 
should have been corrected in that respect. If there were another 
class of soldiers who have suffered equally as much and are equally 
entitled to consideration in the way of increase of pension by reason 
of disease contracted in the service, which entitled them to relief as 
much as those who lost a limb, then that matter should have been 
considered and they should have been added. 

No matter if it may add $7,000,000 to the pension list; no matter 
if $7,000,000 be taken from the Treasury ; far better that $7,000,000 
be expended in the way which is prop by the bill than the addi- 
tional seven million, and ten million to that seven million upon the 
river and harbor bill, which was passed by a two-thirds vote of both 
branches over the veto of the President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut 
objects to the farther consideration of the bill. 

. VOORHEES. Does the Senator from Connecticut insist on 
his objection? 

Mr. PLATT. I do. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Very well. 

Mr. PLATT. I must do it. 
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TAX ON DISTILLED SPIRITS. 


Mr. WINDOM. I submit a report from the select committee of 
the Senate to inquire whether any money has been raised to promote 
or defeat the passage of the bill (H. R. No. 5656) to amend the laws 
relating to the entry of distilled spirits in distillery and bonded 
warehouses, and the withdrawal of the same therefrom. I move 
that the report lie on the table and be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DIGEST OF ELECTION CASES. 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WINDOM, I desire to make a motion to go into executive 
session. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me for one moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair had recognized the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. The chairman of the Committee on Elections in the 
House has repeatedly within the last few days desired the passage 
of a brief resolution for the convenience of that body, authorizing 
the clerk of that committee to prepare in vacation the digest of the 
contested-election cases. It involves the expenditure of a thousand 
dollars. I ask unanimous consent for its consideration now; I re- 
port it from the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. R. No. 279) to provide 
for preparing the reports of contested-election cases in the Forty- 
fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES H. TOMPKINS. 


Mr. LOGAN. I desire to call up Senate bill No, 729. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. No. 729) for the relief of Charles H. 
Tompkins, of the United States Army. It proposes to direct the ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury to settle the accounts of Charles H. 
Tompkins, a lieutenant-colonel and deputy quartermaster-general 
in the Army, for reimbursement of the moneys actually expended by 
him in providing himself with quarters and fuel while awaiting 
orders at San Francisco during a part of the year 1874. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELIZA E. HEBERT. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to appeal to the Senate in behalf of a 
petitioner who has been here a number of years from Louisiana, who 
has an especially meritorious case. The billis the first one upon the 
Calendar in order, and has been passed over two or three times by 
misapprehension. It is the bill (S. No. 386) for the relief of Mrs. 
Eliza E. Hebert. I should like to have it taken up and passed. 

The bill was read. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with an 


amendment, in line 6, to strike out “$23,150” and insert ‘‘ $21,090.” 
Mr. SHERMAN. [call for the reading of the report. The sum is 
a very large one. 


The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to read the report sub- 
mitted by Mr. CoNGER, from the Committee on Claims, March 30, 1882. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is that claim subject to a single objection? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN, It is too large an amount to be passed at this 
time. The amount is I object, and let the Senate take the 
responsibility. Ido not think at this hour, when we have agreed to 
adjourn, and there is scarcely a quorum, that we ought to pass a 
claim ee Bs thousands of dollars. 

The PRESID protempore. One objection carries the bill over, 
unless a majority, on motion, vote to take it up. 


JOHN G. TAYLOR. 


Mr. GROOME. I ask the Senate to proceed at this time to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. No. 3680) for the relief of John G. Taylor. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I think I shall object to that. 

Mr. GROOME, Will the Senator from Wisconsin before making 
the objection hear me? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. 
bill of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. GROOME. Then let us take up the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. No. 3680) for the relief of John 
G. Taylor. It proposes to direct the pioner accounting officers of the 

ye 8 in adjustin, the accounts of John G. Taylor, former col- 
lector of customs at the port of Annapolis, Maryland, to allow hima 
credit of $127.09, being the amount paid by Taylor, as collector of 
customs, to John R. Briscoe, as surveyor of customs at the port of 
Nottingham, Maryland, on account of salary of Briscoe, and disal- 
lowed to Taylor by the Treasury Department. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THERESA CROSBY WATSON. 


Mr. MILLER, of California. I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill (S. No, 1911) granting a pension to Theresa Crosby 


I withdraw my objection to the 


Waton, was indefinitely postponed, and thatit be placed on the 
alendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to reconsider the in- 
definite postponement will be considered as agreed to, there being no 
objection, and the bill will be placed on the Calendar. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 

Mr. HAWLEY. I feel bound by instructions of the Committee 
on Printing to ask for the consideration of Senate bill No. 2150, to 
provide for extra work in the Government Printing Office in cases of 
emergency. I will state the object. 

Last December a construction was made of the law by which the 
Public Printer was unable to pay any extra pay to men put at work 
in an emergency after midnight. The printers and the Public Printer 
desire to have the law corrected so as to be as it was before, and was 
always supposed to be till last December, that if he puts men in an 
Rees ef (not his regular 9 I force) at work between twelve 
o’clock at night and morning he may give them, according to the 
usages of the trade, extra pay. 

I ask for the present consideration of the bill. The Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] objected to it before, but he told me a few 
gaya ago that Le would waive all objection to its consideration. 

y unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is that the same discretion heretofore exercised 
by the Printer? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, sir. Mr. Defrees came to the conclusion on 
consultation with the authorities last December, and Mr. Rounds 
coincides, that the law as it stands under the new construction given 
does not allow it. The law is found to prevent the Public Printer 
giving the usual extra pay. 

The universal custom of the trade is, as I know myself from ex- 
perience, when day hands are put upon extra work after midnight 
they have a little extra allowance, varying in various places from 25 
to 50 per cent. above day work. That was always the way in the 
Government Printing Office, till a while ago a law was passed estab- 
lishing certain rates of pay and not making ety 905 or giving any 
power to make exceptions. By and by the Public Printer discov- 
ered that he had no right to make the extra allowances. All the 
printers expected it, and the Public Printer desires to give it. He 
will seldom 1 on men in this way, but he is sometimes obliged by 
press of work to call his S hands to come in and work after mid- 
night, and he cannot give them a cent more for it. It is quite right 
that he should, and the provisions of this bill allow him to give what 
the usages of the trade and the justice of the case may demand in 
the event of extra work. It does not touch the regular Recorp 


night hands. 


“he bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. £ 
JAPANESE INDEMNITY FUND. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask the Senate to take up House bill No. 6405. 

Mr. CONGER. I should like to inquire why bills are not taken up 
in order f eae are not being taken up in regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro pte Simply because unanimous consent 
is gre If there is any objection, of course the Calendar is in order 
regularly. 

MORGAN. I desire to make an inquiry in reference to the ac- 
tion of the committee of conference on the Japanese indemnity bill. 
I desire to know, if any Senator is present who belongs to that com- 
mittee, whether we are to expect a report at the present session of 
the Senate on that subject? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understand that a majority of the Honse con- 
ferees are absent from the city; the papers so state, and we have not 
heard from them. That is the only answer I can give. The Senate 
conferees have been willing to meet at any time, but I understand a 
maoy of those on the House side are out of the city. 

Mr. MORGAN. I had no doubt when that case was recommitted 
to the same committee that it would meet this fate. This case has 
been smothered in the Senate of the United States by what I con- 
ceive to be the inaction of the body, and the matter has gone on until 
one of the very prominent features of interest I have had in it has 
ceased, Last night old Rear-Admiral McDougal was called to his 
long home, without cg Sang, rienced the fact that he had a country 
that was grateful to him brike great services he had rendered, leav- 
ing his old widow, blind and poor, and a set of children who are now 
doubly orphans, his son’s children, who depended upon the old man’s 
income for their daily bread. His pay as a retired officer of the Navy is 
cut off, and I had hoped that the Senate of the United States would be 
prepared to turn over to his family a decent proportion of that $140,000 
which was given to us in trust by the Governments of Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, and France for the 3 of the families of those 
gallant men, some of whom have perished and others of whom have 
survived, but many of whom have passed away since the great battle 
at the Straits of N K 

Mr. BAYARD. 1 have no measure to bring before the Senate, but 
as I understand that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] has 
made reference to the Japanese indemnity bill, and as I was assigned 
by the Senate to the chairmanship of the conference committee, I 
have a word to say. The chairman of the House committee of con- 
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ference had left the city before the second conferees of the Senate 
were 8 and therefore it was impossible for us to have ameet- 


ing. ere was no delay, but there was no possibility of bringing 
the two committees into conference in order to have action at this 
session after I became connected with the conference. 

Mr. MORGAN. There was no delay on the part of the last com- 
mittee of conference in urging this matter upon the consideration of 
the two bodies. The delay I complain of was before that time. It 
was a month’s delay, when I persistently demanded interviews of 
these committees and could not get them, and what I have to com- 
plain of now is that the bill from the beginning has been committed 
to its enemies instead of its friends. 

DANIEL CARROLL'S ESTATE. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Lask that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill No. 6405, and that the substitute reported by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia may be read. 

The Acting Secretary read by its title the bill (H. R. No. 6405) to 
authorize the Court of Claims of the United States to ascertain the 
amount of damages sustained by Ann C. Carroll and Maria C. Fitz- 
hugh, executrices of the estate of the late Daniel Carroll, deceased, 
by the regrading of the streets around square numbered 736 in the 
city of Washington. 

Mr. ROLLINS. This is a matter of so much importance that in- 
asmuch as the bill has to go back to the House, with no possibility 
of action there at this session, I think it ought to lie over. It 
involves a very important question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator will not object. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I shall be obliged to object, under the circum- 
stances. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An objection ends it. 

MARY E. MURRAY. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to take 
up the bill (H. R. No. 2592) granting a penson to Mary E. Murray. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill, which provides for placing on the pension-roll the name of 
Mary E. Murray, daughter of the late Colonel William G. Murray, 
of tho Eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

Mr. PLATT. Is there a majority report in favor of that individual 


bill? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I will state all about the bill 
if I have an opportunity. There is an adverse report on this bill 
from a majority of the Committee on Pensions, and it was placed on 
the Calendar with a favorable report from a minority of the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, I am familiar with the case, perhaps more so 
than any member of the committee. 

The father of this girl was a native of the town in which I live. 
He enlisted during the Mexican war, and while there rendered such 
gallant service that he was promoted in the regular Army. After 
the war was over he resigned, returned to his home, entered into 
business, and was a successful business man at the time of the break- 
ing out of the rebellion. He then entered the service of his country 
as colonel of one of the Pennsylvania regiments; was killed, I think, 
in 1862, leaving a wife and two children. His wife died, and his 
business was all broken up and his property destroyed. The wife 
died about six months after his death, and a pension was granted to 
his two minor children of a few dollars a month until they became 
of the age of sixteen, one a boy and the other a girl. The boy has 
grown to manhood and is able to take care of himself; but this girl, 
owing to ill-health, is utterly unable to support herself. Her father 
was one of the most gallant and distinguished men from our State 
in the service. I think the case is in every way meritorious, and I 
shall be glad if the Senate will pass the bill as it came from the 
House without amendment. 


Mr. PLATT. I must ask to have the report read and I mustrequest 
the Senate to pay attention to the reading of the report. It will be, 
if the bill passes, the first instance in which, to my knowledge, Con- 


gress has pensioned the daughter of an officer less than a general, at 
any more than $8 per month. 

Mr, CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. 
general in thirty days had he lived. 

Mr. PLATT. It will be the first instance, if it pees: so far as I 
know, where the general law has been changed in that respect. The 
law with regard to dependent children is a pension till they are six- 
teen. This proposes to pension a dependent daughter of mature 
years at the rate of $30 per month, reduced by the recommendation 
of the minority of the committee to $15, and it opens a very wide 
door for the future. The ground upon which it is done is that the 
daughter isin ill-health; that she is. piysically speaking, an infant; 
but I know that this case is to be followed by a host of cases, and 
it seems to me that it will result in Congress pensioning every son 
and danghter of a deceased soldier if he or she can show infirmity. 

Having said this, and asking for the reading of the report, and the 
careful attention of the Senate to it, I have no more to say. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I know more about this case 
than ay member of the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. PLATT. Have I not correctly stated it? 


This man would have been a 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. The Senator has stated the case 
correctly so far as he is informed about it; but this I think is a 
special case, 

This was one of the most distinguished men in the Army from the 
State of Pennsylvania, one of the brightest, best, and purest men 
that I knew of anywhere. He left these two children, and Congress 
knowing at the time that he had rendered remarkable service, very 
efficient service, passed an act giving them support until they should 
be sixteen years of It turns out that this girl is in the eyes of 
the law an infant, she is unable to take care of herself, unable to 
support herself, and the people of the community in which she lives, 
knowing the father and the services which he rendered to the Gov- 
ernment, irrespective of party, irrespective of condition, have sent 
me letters time and again asking me to the passage of this bill. 

I am somewhat responsible for this bill not having passed hereto- 
fore. There was another case on the Calendar of a Mary C. Murray. 
Some of my friends in the Senate to whom I talked about this case 
got the names mixed, and when that case was up tooka ial inter- 
est in its passage. My secretary, knowing the interest I had taken, 
wrote to this young girl that her bill had the Senate. Very 
many in the neighborhood in the town in which she lives and the 
county in which the town is located wrote to me kindly letters for 
the action I had taken. It turns out that it was a mistake. For 
that reason, in addition to the reasons which I have already given, 
I have a strong desire to see this bill pass the Senate. 

I do not believe it will oe rise to the passage of any other cases. 
There are exceptions to all rules, and this case I think ought to be 
made an exception. I feel earnestly about it. I feel more so than I 
have in any case that has been before Congress. I hope the Senate 
will be generous; I hope the Senate will not listen to this hard- 
hearted member of the Committee on Pensions, but will let them- 
selves sympathize a little with this girl in her sore distress. 

Mr. PLA’ I want to say that the House has already passed two 
other bills, taking this as a precedent, which are over here. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. We can stop them when they 
come up. 

Mr. PLATT. That is what I object to. I am not hard hearted, 
and my course in the Senate as chairman of the Committee on Pen- 
sions and as a member of the Committee on Pensions authorizes me 
to deny with some de; of indignation the ch made against me 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania that I am hard hearted. I am not 
bad hearted enough to pass a bad pension case on account of impor- 
tunity or from any other reason except because it is just and right 
and fair, and I think that is just what the rule of the Senate ought 
to be in all these cases. 

Now, I ask for the reading of the reports, and then I have nothing 
further to say. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read the followin, 
minority reports, submitted by Mr. JACKSON and Mr. 
ively, from the Committee on Pensions, May 9, 1882: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 2592) 

pies a een to Mary E. Murray, having examined the same, make the fol- 
owing report: 3 

That Colonel William G. Moray; of the Eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, was killed at the head of his command at the battle of Winchester, 
Virginia, on the 23d of March, 1862. He left two children under sixteen years of 
age surviving him. In September, 1862, these minor children, by their guardian, 
made application for a pension under the act of Congress ved July 14, 1862. 
The claim was allowed, and they were granted a pin of per month, com- 
mencing March 23, 1862, which was continued until the 24th of August, 1870, when 
the 4 cbild, John B. Murray, reached the age of sixteen. 

The right to a continuation of the pension under the general law having expired, 
the present bill proposes to again the daughter of Colonel Murray upon the 
ae and allow her a pension of $30 per month. The bill has passed the 

ouse at the present session of Congress. 

Colonel Murray was an honorable citizen, a gallant officer, and the sole support 
of the daughter, who, it is stated, cannot fill a clerical position or serve in any 
capaoiiy which will enable her to earn a livelihood, and is now dependent upon 

ends. 

The case appeals strongly to our sympathies, but in the judgment of your com- 
mittee it would be a bad precedent and productive of evil to this bill, invit- 
ing thereby thousands of similar applications for special relief beyond the present 
liberal provisions of the eral law. 

Your committee therefore recommend that the bill be not passed, and that the 
same be indefinitely postponed by the Senate. 


Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted the fol- 
lowing views of the minority, to accompany bill H. R. No. 2592: 


The services of Colonel Murray were of unusual try, and the example of 
his heroic death, at the head of his troops at the opening of the war, was vel pac 
service to his country than if his life in the field had m prolon; for it may 
have been years. The mother died within six months of the time when the father 
was killed, leaving the two infant children dependent and destitute, and this 
daughter suffering from physical — which has made her practically dis- 
abled ever since. The circumstances of the case are further set forth in the me- 
morial of Colonel William G. Murray Post No. 39, Department of Pennsylvania, 
Grand Army of the Republic. 

The minority believe that this girl is, and always must be, an infant less than 
sixteen years of age, in the eye and reason of the law, and ntly recommend 
that she receive the usual pension in such cases. There can be but few cases like 
hers in the country. It is only a question whether this country, some poor-house, 
or the private charity of strangers shall furnish her future support. 

The House bill gives her $30 p month. We recommend the passage of the 
= substituting $15 for $30. Thus amended, we recommend the passage of the 


majority and 
LAIR, respect- 


Mr. BLAIR. I made this minority report. The law gives to the 
infant children support until sixteen years of age. 
Mr. PLATT. How much? 
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Mr. BLAIR. It depends entirely upon the rank of the officer. 

At sixteen years of age it is supposed that they will have arrived 
at such a degree of maturity and capacity as to take care of them- 
selves, The reason is their dependence and incapacity to support 
themselves. This girl, as is stated in the minority report, is an in- 
fant still, and she must always remain an infant so far as her ability 
to gain a livelihood is concerned. 

e importance of the services rendered by her father cannot be 
exaggerated. He died bd gene at the oprane of the war when 
an 


an example of brave gallan such as he furnished was of 
very great importance indeed. The children lost their mother within 
six months of the death of the father. The; 


were 1 by the 
Government until they were sixteen years o age. The girl can do 
no more toward her support now than she could when she was one 

ear old, and it is as there stated only a question whether she shall 
besome a beggar, whether she shall ween uponcharity, or whether 
she shall be supported by these 50,000,000 people to whose pros- 
perity her father contributed so much by his death. 

There are very few cases like this. There is no danger of swamp- 
ing the Treasury. There are only two cases that are analogous that 
have come to our knowl during the entire session, and those 
cases are of very great h ip, and the country can hardly excuse 
itself, it seems to me, for turning these helpless persons i 

Mr. GROOME. Mr. President, I desire to say, before the vote is 
taken upon this case, that if Congress commences the business of 
pensioning the children of soldiers who have passed the pensionable 
age, no Senator can predict, even approximately, what amount of 
money will ultimately be required to pay the pensions of this class 
of ns. But I undertake to make this prediction, that if this 
bill passes, and the precedent thereby established leads to the adop- 
tion of the general rule that when children of soldiers who have 

the age of sixteen years continue to remain unable to support 
themselves, or later in life become so by reason of disease or the 
infirmities incident to old age, they are to be pensioned because their 
fathers did valuable service in some one of the wars in which our 
country has been involved, all the untold millions which have been 
and are yet to be disbursed from the Treasury in consequence of the 
arrears of pension act will dwindle into insignificance compared with 
the sums that will be ultimately required to pay the pensions of this 
vast classof pensioners. The list of other pensioners will after a few 
years steadily decrease until some fifty or sixty years hence it will 
disappear entirely or dwindle into insignificance; but fifty years 
hence this new class of pensioners will still be upon the increase, be- 
cause then tens or hun s of thousands of the children of the sol- 
diers of the late war will be becoming infirm, decrepit, and necessi- 
tous, and utterly unable to 1 themselves, in consequence of 
extreme old age, and will claim that their condition and the valuable 
services rendered by shair fathers in the days gone by to their coun- 
try entitle them to be pensioned. 

Sir, there is but one safe rule, and that is that no child of a soldier 
who has prona the pensionable age is to be pensioned because of 
any inability to earn a living for him or herself; and if that rule is 
once departed from, and if it comes to be understood that the adult 
descendants of soldiers, when no longer able to support themselves, 
can, notwithstanding they have passed the pensionable age, come in 
and receive pensions from this Government, no man can tell the ex- 
tent of the gate ultimate drain upon the Treasury, or when 
that drain will end. 

It has been well said that “hard cases make bad precedents,” and 
I venture to say that no worse precedent could be established by this 
Con than the passage of this bill to-day. I hope, therefore, 
while I sympathize not only with this young woman but with the 
needy everywhere, that this bill may not pass. 

Mr. BLAIR. The bill stands as it came from the House. There is 
no amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Harris in the chair.) The bill 
is in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator from New Hampshire, who made the 
minority report, recommended an amendment making the pension 
$15 instead of $30 a month. Now it is proposed not to amend the 
bill. I ask to say just one word in relation to it. 

These two children when they were under sixteen each received 
$15 a month. This daughter when she was under sixteen received 
$15 only. Now, having gone beyond the pensionable age, beyond 
the age when the law pensions her, it is perce to give her twice 
as much as she received under the law when she was of pensionable 
age. ` 
Eiir. BLAIR. The children received $30 of pension which could be 
drawn on account of the father’s death. I made the minority report 
recommending that she receive $15 a month, but I have not moved 
that amendment; I have not been in a situation to move it as an 
amendment. The bill is before the Senate with my views upon the 
matter. The bill was called up by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON] and called up in my absence. I would be glad to 
see the bill passed. If it goes back to the House amended it is not 
possible for it to become a law at this session, but as we have voted 
not to consider pension cases at all which are controverted at this 
session, it is better that the country should give this girl a little 
more rather than a little less than she needs for her support. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the yeas and nays on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

e yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I call attention to the fact that this is the first 
deliberate beginning of what may have another arrears-of-pensions 
account in it. Stop and think before you do these hasty supposed- 
to-be generous things that the country is not really asking for. 

_ Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. It is not generous but merely 


just. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ihave my own opinion on that. While I want 
to give and give and give, I am not giving my own money. A mill- 
ion and a half of soldiers are taxed to pay these bills. I want to 
encourage generosity in this matter, but I say you must stop and 
think before you embark in this course. There are a million and ahalf, 
more or less, of our soldiers living now, and nobody knows how many 
children they have, and it is proposed to begin to pension every 
child of every deceased soldier. No country in the world ever came 
within 95 per cent. of giving as much money to the soldiers as ours 
has, and we are justly proud of it; but I tell you you are mistaken 
if you think the great y of honorably-discharged soldiers are per- 
petually besieging your doors to pour out your treasure. You are 
giving $100,000,000 a year for pensions, They pay the taxes as well 
as others. They are not anxious to bankrupt the country they offered 
their lives for. Do not tradeany more than necessary in the name 
and the sacred name of patriotism. 

I dare say these things because I was a soldier myself and served 
as well as I could in my own way. I dare say them because I speak 
in the name of as honest and patriotic menas ever lived, and I dare 
go before any assemblage of soldiers and take their vote on what is 
reasonable and just. all that generosity and necessity can rea- 
sonably call for, but I beg Senators not to be stampeded by pathos 
and pinchbeck eloquence in the name of patriotism. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the resolution of the House for the final adjourn- 
ment of both Houses of Congress. 

The message furtherannounced that the House had appointed Mr. 
Frank Hiscock of New York, Mr. C. C. CARPENTER of Iowa, and 
Mr. J. D. C. ATKINS of Tennessee, a committee to join a similar 
committee to be appointed on the part of the Senate to wait on the 
President of the United States and inform him that the two Houses 
of Congress are ready to adjourn if he has no further communica- 
tion to make to them. 5 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. R. No. 107) providing one 
month’s extra pay for certain employés of the Senate; and it was 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I move that the Senate concur in a resolution 
from the House ap inting a committee to wait on the President. 

The PRESIDIN & OFFICER, (Mr. Harris in the chair.) The 
Chair would suggest to the Senator from Rhode Island that the usual 
practice is for the Senate to adopt its own resolution. This is nota 
concurrent resolution of the House. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Chair is right. 
tion: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of two members be appointed to join such 
committee as oe A 8 by the House of Representatives to wait upon the 
President of the Uni States and inform him that, unless he may have some 
further communication to make, the two Houses of Congress, having finished the 
business before them, are ready to adjourn. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the committee on the part of the Senate; and Messrs. AN- 
THONY and BAYARD were appointed. 


I offer the following resolu- 


MARY E. MURRAY. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 2592) 
granting a pone to Mary E. Murray. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I have never seen—— 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow the bill to be read? 

Mr. BLAIR. It has been read. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to hear it. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I have never observed since I have 
been in this body any inclination on the part of the Senate to be 
stampeded by the pinchbeck eloquence of anybody. I have taken it 
to be a deliberative body and I imagine that its chief purpose in 
dealing with this as with every other claim is to do simple justice, 
justice tempered with mercy, whenever there is a serious question 
as to the proper line of action to pursue. 

Now this is not a case which can possibly lead to anything like 
the complications of the arrears-of-pensions act. The Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] appeals to the apprehensions of this 
body. I ask him if he knows within his entire range of acquaint- 
ance, and that of course covers the whole country, ten cases of sol- 
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diers’ children over sixteen years of ago who under this precedent 
would be likely to call on the country for support. 

I have heard of but two other cases for which this could possibly 
be made a precedent: one of these is a child of an Irish Catholic who 

ave his life for the country, and she has been an idiot from her 

irth. She is now twenty-eight years of a Her case has passed 
the House and come to the Senate, and I do not believe he could be 
a man of a specially sympathetic nature who, after hearing the facts 
of that case and listening to the story as it comes from an old aunt 
who is taking care of that idiot girl by was , by the hardest kind 
of personal labor, would refuse to extend the c. = 65 the country, 
if you choose to call it that, to a case like that. There is one other 
case that has come to our knowledge during this session, and only 
one other, and I appeal to the knowledge of every Senator here cov- 
ing this whole broad country if he knows half a dozen within his 
own personal knowledge ? 

Mr. PLATT. I know of half a dozen in my own city. 

Mr. BLAIR. There are half a dozen in the Senator’s own city. 
For God’s sake let the country take care of that half dozen rather 
than the poor-house. 

This girl is prostrate with disease of the spine; she is tending rap- 
idly to death by consumption; she cannot long a burden to the 
country under any circumstances, and she has not a dollar in the 
world or the capacity to earn one. Her father was the first colonel 
of Pennsylvania who gave his life to the country, and she has no 
resources. 

The voice of the soldiers, which has been spoken of, has been 
heard in this specific case. The petitions of the Grand Army, of all 
the 8 in the vicinity where this girl lives, are on the files of 
the Pension Committee, de eee that this pension be granted. 
There is no question whatever of what the soldiers desire in this par- 
ticular case. There is no special protest coming from the country, 
and if there were the country ought to assume the burden in the 
case of imbeciles, those who are helpless, those who have no other 
helper save God, and to whom we are called upon to pay ee e 
to eke out the existence of this class of dependents. It cannot ad 
a thousand in the whole country to the penton = and the special 
advertisement which is given by this debate undoubted! will pour 
npon us some applications which otherwise, however just, never 
would have reached us. But let them come. 

Some allusion was made a while ago by Senators who opposed this 
bill in committee to the appropriation of millions in the river and 
harbor bill, and fault was found with members of the committee who 
like myself were in fu vor of the postponement of the act which was 
undertaken to be brought up this morning until next December. Is 
it for that class of men to deny this pittance to this specific case of 
distress? I take it not. 

Without taking more time, for I realize how the session is passing 
away, I hope the Senate will er by reason of its ied eee be 
prevented from doing this act of simple justice which no man as an 
individual in the Senate would fail to do if the appeal was made to 
him personally. 

Mr. PLATT. I only want to say one word more. This matter is 
important enongh to stop to discuss it. The law gave to these two 
children up to 1870, when they arrived at sixteen years of age, 830 a 
month. The pension med in 1870. Twelve years afterward this 
daughter, one of these children, demands $30 of this Government. 
My colleague has protested in the name of the soldiers against it. I 
want to protest in the name of the widows of d soldiers in 
this country against this as an act of injustice to them. All over this 
country are brave women who lost their husbands in the war, their 
sole td property also went with them; they were left with 
young children upon their hands to support, and this country in its 
munificence givesthem $8amonth. They struggle bravely and they 
do not besiege the Halls of Congress asking for any increase of that 

nsion. I protest in their name against this act of injustice to them, 

owever this single case may appes to the sympathies of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Harris.) On the third reading 
of the bill the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HAWLEY. One single remark. Iwas not aware of the es- 

ially pitiful and lamentable circumstances of this particular case. 
was speaking only upon the general principle, the beginning to 
pension the children of soldiers. In this case it is impossible for a 
man to avoid aing he very deepest sympathy, and hoping and 
believing that that child will be taken care of as she ought tobe. I 
spoke simply upon the cold proposition of giving pensions to chil- 
dren because their fathers were soldiers. 

Mr. BLAIR. I agree entirely with the Senator upon the basis on 
which he placed his remarks, IfI thought this 8 in refer- 
ence to the general pensioning ot the children of soldiers, I would 
be as strongly op to this bill as any one. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Connecticut 
if these circumstances change his views, whether he is now for or 
against the bill. 

Mr. PLATT. Iam against it. 


Mr. LOGAN. I mean the other Senator from Connecticut. He 


says this appeals to him strongly. 1 ask him whether he is for or 
against the bill? 

Mr. HAWLEY, I will answer when my name is called. I will 
take the mean time to consider and decide. 

Mr, LOGAN, I have no right to ask the Senator, but I have some- 


which the law requires 


times seen bills opposed and then have seen them een If the sym: 
pathy is so strong that the bill is going to pass anyhow, I do not wish 
to tako up the time of the Senate by talking aboutit. That was the 
reason I asked the question. I supposed from the speech the Sena- 
tor made, and the vehemence of it, that he was opposed to the bill. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to this bill, and I will give my reasons 
very briefly why I am opposed to it, and there is no amount of sym- 
pathy that can affect me so far as that question is concerned when 
it is a bad principle. 

The children of Colonel Murray were pensioned in 1862 at $30 a 
month. That pension ran for eight years, until they drew from the 
Government $2,880. 

Now after the children have arrived at the age of sixteen and over, 
they come in and ask for a repensioning. Ido not know anything 
about this child and her condition should not affect the question, for 
when persons have been pensioned until they arrive at the age at 
nsions to cease if the Government is going 
to continue the pensioning of them then the Government becomes a 
charitable institution for that class of people. We must have some 
definite time or period fixed in the law for the termination of pen- 
sions where they are given to the minor heirs of soldiers. This is 
fixed in the law. Ifyou establish the precedent in one case you might 
as well open the book in every case of the kind. If you ates a pen- 
sion to one person who has passed the age of sixteen, you cannot 
refuse to give it to others. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not know whether the Senator understands 
fully the facts in this case. This girl is as much an infant to-day as 
she was when two years old. The reason of the law I sup to be 
that such persons need a pension for their support until sixteen. 
She needs it now quite as much as before. In the ordinary case of 
a healthy child that comes to maturity and is able to take care of 
himself, the pension may well cease, precisely as the law provides; 
but take the case of such a person being a lunatic or idiot at sixteen. 
That person must be taken care of. If it is charity to give this 
helpless girl a pension after she is sixteen years, it must have becn 
charity to have given it to the children before; and does not the 
reason obtain just as much after the girl is sixteen as before she was 
sixteen ? 

Mr. LOGAN. That is a pretty long question. 

: mr BLAIR. Yes; but it raises the point for the Senator to con- 
sider. 

Mr. LOGAN. I believe every State in this Union has some sort of 
charitable institutions for the deaf, the dumb, the blind, and the 
imbecile. If this gn has received a pension for eight years, amount- 
ing in all to herself and her brother to $2,880, and the time has ex- 
pired during which she can receive any pension—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. It expired in 1870. 

Mr. LOGAN. Twelve years have elapsed. How has she been 
taken care of for the last twelve years ? 
$ Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania., By the charity of her neigh- 

ors. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well. Every State provides charitable insti- 
tutions for such people, States like Pennsylvania or Illinois and 
all those large States that are wealthy have provided charitable in- 
stitutions for this very classof poopie: For the Government now to 
commence making itself, after the pensions have expired, a charitable 
institution for the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the imbecile, I think is 
going a little too far. I will agree to pension any persons who are 
entitled to it, Ido not care who they are or what their condition is, 
if they are entitled to it, but after the period expires for which they 
are entitled to the pension I do not believe it is right and proper for 
the Government to open the door any further for that purpose. 

I am oppoied to this on parapi not on account of the persons— 
I do not know anything about the persons, it is immaterial who the 
persons are—but if you pension thisclass of individuals, and we can 

nd them in Illinois, in Ohio, in Indiana, and everywhere all over 

the country, you will flood us with claims of this very kind to be 
passing through Songra at every session for the purpose of putting 
them on the pension list tosave—what? To save the States from ex- 
hibiting the charity they ought to those who belong to them, and 
that they themselves ought to take pride in extending to people 
re this kind after the Government has done its part in reference to 

em. 

Mr. WINDOM. I wish to move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, but if this bill can be disposed 
of without any farther discussion I will not make the motion, 


THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 


Mr. PENDLETON. I ask unanimous consent before the roll-call 
commences to offer a resolution, which Iam sure will commend itself 
to the judgment of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution of the Senator from 
Ohio will be read. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I offer it now because the present occupant 
of the chair [Mr. Harris] is in the chair. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are due, and hereby are tendered, to Hon. 


Dav Davis, President pro tem of the Senate, for the uniformly able, courte- 
ous, and impartial manner in which he has presided over its deliberations, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 
The resolution was agreed to unanimously. 


RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 


Mr. BLAIR. I offer a resolution from the head of one of the De- 
partments in reference to an inquiry, which I ask to have passed 
now. It is a mere formal matter. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the resolution adopted by the Senate June 8, 1882, relating to the 
adjustment of certain land grants be construed so as to allow the 8 of the 
Interior to furnish the information therein asked for at his discretion, taking into 
account the other necessary work in the General Land Ottice. 


MARY E. MURRAY. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Before we pass away from the pension cases entirely 
I wish to put on record that I concur with the sentiments expressed 
by the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. LoGan.] 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask unanimous consent to take up House bill 
No. 6692, a local matter to which there will be no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Iowa that the yeas and nays have been ordered on the third 
reading of the bill called up by the Senator from Pennsylvania, [ Mr. 
CAMERON. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I understood, but I saw other matters inter- 
vened and I thought I would intervene now, 

Several SENATORS, Let us have a vote. 


CANNON FOR MONUMENTAL PURPOSES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the mat- 
ter su by the Senator from Iowa. 

The Acting Secret read the bill (H. R. No. 6692) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to furnish condemned cast-iron cannon and 
cannon-balls for monumental purposes, and by unanimous consent 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider it, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY E. MURRAY. 


Mr. McMILLAN. I desire to ask leave for the consideration of a 
pension case in which an adverse report was made. I merely desire 
to have the reconsideration of it for the purpose of putting it upon 
the Calendar. It is the case of Laura C. P. Haskins. 

Mr. BROWN. What has become of the calling of the yeas and 
nsys in the case of Murray ! 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays were ordered, 
but by unanimous consent the Senate has taken up various other 
matters pending that question. 

Mr. BROWN. I object to the consideration of anything else until 


thatis NNS of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order being called for, 
the question is on the third reading of the Murray bill. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Before that motion is put I 
would like to withdraw this case and let it remain upon the Calen- 
dar until next session. Cannot that be done? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can only be done by unanimous 
consent. Is there objection to the Senator from Pennsylvania with- 
drawing the bili from consideration? The Chair hears none. 


LAURA C. P. HASKINS, 


Mr. McMILLAN. Now I submit my motion for a reconsideration 
of the vote by which the adverse report in the case of Laura C. P. 
Haskins for a pension was adopted, for the purpose of having it 
placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there i ago to the reconsid- 
eration? The Chair hears none. The vote is reconsidered, and the 
bill is placed upon the Calendar. 


CANNON FOR MONUMENTAL PURPOSES. 


Mr. COCKRELL. There are four or five bills donating cast-iron 
cannon, &., for monumental purposes in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania Massachusetts, and other States. They haye been 
reported by the committee favorably without amendment, and if 
they are now passed they will become laws. I suggest that they be 
taken up. [‘ No objection.” ] 

Mr. WINDOM. When those bills are disposed of I shall insist on 
an executive session. The adjournment was postponed until three 
o'clock at my suggestion to allow time to act on certain treaties, and 
unless I insist on it we shall not reach them. 

The bill (H. R. No. 6679) donating condemned cast-iron cannon 
to the town of Hatfield, Massachusetts, for monumental purposes, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was re to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The bill (H. R. No. 6149) donating condemned cast-iron cannon for 
monumental purposes was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and 

The bill (H. R. No. 5978) to authorize the Secretary of War to fur- 
nish condemned cast-iron cannon and cannon-balls for the soldiers’ 


cemetery at Knoxville, Tennessee, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The bill (H. R. No 6721) authorizing the Secretary of War to de- 
liver to Edward Pye Post No. 179 of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lie, four condemned cast-iron cannon and four cannon-balls for dec- 
orating the proposed soldiers’ monument at Haverstraw, New York, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The bill (H. R. No. 6695) granting condemned cast-iron cannon 
and cannon-balls for monumental purposes was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The bill (S. No. 2154) to authorize the Secretary of War to furnish 
cannon and cannon-balls for monumental purposes was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed fora 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The bill (H. R. No. 6718) to donate two condemned cast-iron can- 
non and twelve cannon-balls to the A. E. Burnside Post No. 109 of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, of South Chicago, Illinois, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


GALLUS KIRCHNER. 


Mr. WINDOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask the Senator to allow me to call up and 
have passed a bill to refer a case to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. WINDOM. I should be very glad to yield to the Senator, but 
I fear there is no time. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is a House bill reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Claims, 

Mr. WINDOM. I am appealed to on all sides, and I take the re- 
sponsibility of nae tee my motion. 

Mr. VOORHEES. is bill is simply giving permission to bring 
a suit in the Court of Claims. I shail eotsenn it a favor if the Senate 
will allow me to pass it. 

Mr. WINDOM. Is there any adverse report upon it? 

Mr. VOORHEES. No, sir. 

Mr. WINDOM. If there is any discussion whatever I shall insist 
on my motion. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Very well. It is House bill No. 2013. 

The bill (H. R. No. 2013) referring to the Court of Claims the claim 
of Gallus Kirchner was read. 

Mr. HARRISON, I Bapo there will be no objection to this bill. It 
is simply a bill to allow the claimant to go to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That bill will have to be amended if it is referred 
to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It has been reported without amendment. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The claim itself was reported against by the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I cannot imagine what objection there can be 
to allowing a citizen to go into one of the courts of the country to 
naro att 177 = nired into. 

e SIDEN tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? j z 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Ido not object. 

Mr. WINDOM. I reserve my right to object if it gives rise to dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. VOORHEES. There is no objection. 

Mr. SHERMAN, There were two or three objections about me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair heard no objection, but 
the Chair will entertain an objection now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not think we should consider such a bill at 
this period. The Senator from Indiana knows I have already made 
objection to cases called up on my side of the House, and I feel bound 
to do it in this case. I do not think we ought to waive the statute 
of limitations and waive all our defenses and then refer a case to 
the Court of Claims. Let this case come up at the beginning of the 
next session in regular order and I shall not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio objects. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WINDOM. I renew my motion. 

Mr. CALL. I ask the Senator from Minnesota to yield to a case 
of very great merit which stands upon the Calendar, a House bill 
granting a pension. 

Mr. WINDOM. Is there an adverse report? 

Mr. CALL, There is an adverse report. 

Mr. WINDOM. Then it will give rise to discussion, and I shall 
insist on my motion. 
SF re Cc If it gives rise to discussion I shall not insist on the 

i 

Mr. WINDOM. I understand there will be some discussion, there- 
fore I must object and insist on my motion, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United 1 DY Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
this day approved and signed the following acts and joint resolu- 
tions: 

An act (S. No. 670) to provide for the construction of a public build- 
ing at the city of Fort Wayne, in the State of Indiana; 

act (S. No. 1787) to authorize the construction of a bridge over 

the Saint Croix River, between the city of Calais, Maine, and Saint 
Stephen’s, New Brunswick ; 

An act (S. No. 2164) to encourage and promote telegraphic commu- 
nication between America and Europe ; 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 107) providing one month’s extra pay 
for certain employés of the Senate; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 108) to correct an error in the enroll- 
ment of the act making eee for the legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 


PRINTING OF TESTIMONY. 


Mr. RANSOM submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the usual number of copies of the evidence taken before the select 
committee on Potomac flats be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were there- 
upon signed by the President tempore : 

A bill (H. R. No. 2810) for the relief of Mary E. Thompson; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3680) for the relief of John G. Taylor; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5158) for the relief of James F. Cullen: 

A bill (H. R. No. 5978) to authorize the Secretary of War to fur- 
nish condemned cast-iron cannon and cannon-balls for the soldiers’ 
cemetery at Knoxville, Tennessee ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6149) donating condemned cast-iron cannon for 
monumental og Sag 

A bill (H. R. No. 6679) donating condemned cast-iron cannon to 
the town of Hatfield, Massachusetts, for monumental pups: 

A bill E R. No. 6692) to authorize the Secretary of War to fur- 
nish condemned cast-iron cannon and cannon-balls for monumental 

urposes ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6695) granting condemned cast-iron cannon and 
cannon-balls for monumental purposes ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6702) to authorize the transfer of the et of 
the National Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphan Home to the Gartield 
Memorial Hospital ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6718) to donate two condemned cast-iron cannon 
and twelve cannon-balls to the A. E. Burnside Post No. 109 of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, of South Chicago, Illinois; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6721) authorizing the Secretary of War to deliver 
to Edward Pye Post No. 179 of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
four condemned cast-iron cannon and four cannon-balls for decorat- 
ing the proposed soldiers’ monument at Haverstraw, New Vork; and 

joint resolution (H. R. No. 279) to provide for preparing the re- 
ports of contested-election cases in the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth 
Congresses. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of executive business. 
After one hour and fifty-five minutes spent in executive session the 
doors were reopened. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, the committee appointed by the 
Senate to join the committee appointed by the House of Representa- 
tives to wait upon the President of the United States and inform 
him that unless he had some further communication to make to Con- 
gress the Senate and House were ready to adjourn have performed 
that duty, and have been informed by the President that he has no 
further communication to make. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask unanimous consent to pass the tax bill. 
1 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not hear the Senator from Vermont. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He asks unanimous consent to 
pass the tax bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let it be reported. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


The hour of three o’clock having arrived, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore said: Senators, after a long and a 
laborious session, in which the Senate has performed its part of 
the public duty faithfully, we are about to separate. My thanks are 
due to each and every member of the body for generous considera- 
tion and for friendly support in the chair. Wishing you all health 
and happiness, I now declare the Senate adjourned without day. 


DE ibe (es . t . 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, August 8, 1882. 


The House met at eleven o'clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. F. D. POWER. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. HISCOCK obtained the floor. 

Mr. COX, of New York. At the request of my colleague, [Mr. 
HutcuH1ys, ] who is absent, I ask unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of the bill 15 R. No. 6754) for the relief of Elizabeth Flem- 
ing, Frances E. Robinson, and and Margaret Johnston. 

e SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] 
has been ized. 

Mr. McCOOK. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table and put on its passage the — gs No. 1821) prescribing 
regulations for the Soldiers’ Home loca at Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Unless these 5 i unanimous consent 
are to go around among a number of members I must object. 

Mr. McCOOK. This bill is for the benefit of some old crippled 
soldiers. 

ar. O'NEILL. Ihave a bill which is for the benefit of a crippled 
soldier. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move a recess for one hour. I will say that if 
there is unanimous consent to allow the gentleman from New York 

Mr. McCook] to bring up his bill, because it pertains to a soldiers’ 
ome, I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ONE Why should the gentleman yield for a bill of that 
kind, and not yield to allow me to bring up a bill for the benefit of 
8 poor dying soldier, one who is dying on account of the neglect of 

on 

Mr. SCALES. I would like consent to bring up a bill to pay ante 
bellum contractors for mail service. 

Mr. HISCOCK. [insist on my motion that the House take a recess 
for one hour. 

Mr. ATKINS. I would like to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on aes, (Mr. Hiscock, I before that motion is submitted, 
whether he can give this Honse any reliable intelligence as to the 
wishes and views of the Senate touching an adjournment sine die? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Last evening I announced that I believed the res- 
olution of the House, amended by the Senate, fixing an hour for final 
adjournment, would be here at eight o’clock. By the Recorp every 
member of the House will see that I had good reason for expressing 
that opinion. In my judgment now, we shall within an hour hear 
from the Senate in reference to the hour of final adjournment. 

Mr. ATKINS. But the Senate adjourned last evening about six 
clock. Did ie giro the gentleman any notice of its design ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. It did not. 

Mr. ATKINS. The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
brought us back here at eight o’clock, to go home again. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman from Tennessee will recall the fact 
that the motion to fix a time for final adjournment was lost in the 
Senate by a tie vote; and it is announced that the vote of a distin- 
guished Senator who was present and voted in the affirmative was 
not recorded. 

Mr. ATKINS. As every one knows, there is no quorum here to do 
business. If we are to delay in this way from hour to hour, I forone 
prefer that we should adjourn for three days. x 

Mr. NEILL. Ifthe chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions would devote a few minutesto criticising the remarks of Senator 
PLUMB upon the conduct of this House and its method of attending 
to the business of the Government, we might listen to him for ten 
or fifteen minutes with great satisfaction. 

Mr. HISCOCK. So far as concerns those remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator, I do not propose to make any reply to them what- 
ever. The work of this House is certainly known to members of the 
House and to the country. On a previous occasion I reviewed it 
from my stand-point; and I have said all that I care to say upon that 
subject. I insist on my motion. [Cries of Regular order! “] 

e SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York, [Mr. Hiscock,] that the House take a recess 
for one hour. 

Mr. PEELLE. I hope that the bill of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. McCook] may be read before objection is made to its con- 
sideration. 
` Mr. HISCOCK. I wish to say to the gentleman from Indiana that 
I have already announced if there was unanimous consent to taking 
up the Senate bill relating to the soldiers’ home, I would not insist 
on my motion for a recess; but there has been a demand on both 
sides of the House for the re order, which is equivalent to an 
objection. I now move, Mr. Speaker, that the House take a recess 
until twelve o’clock m. 

Mr. McCOOK. Task by unanimous consent that the Senate bill 
which I ask may be considered and passed be read for the informa- 


tion of the House. 
Mr. O'NEILL. I also ask that the bill for the relief of Mark 
Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. If the bill which the gentleman 
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from New York asks may be taken up and passed shall be read, I am 
sure all objection to it will be withdrawn. 

Mr. McCOOK. It is a bill in reference to a soldiers’ home, and so 
far as I know does not cost the Government a dollar. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I object to any Senate bill. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I appeal to the gentleman not to put his objection 
in that sha We can pass Senate bills. 

Mr. TON. I have anice little House bill here to which I 
wish to call attention. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hiscock’s motion was to; and at eleven o’clock and 
fifteen minutes a. m. the House took a recess until twelve m. 


The recess having expired, the House, at twelve o'clock m., re- 
sumed its session. 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled a joint resolution 
(S. R. No. 107) providing one month’s extra pay for certain employés 
of the Senate; when the Speaker signed the same. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, 
announced the anen of the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. Ko. 02) to authorize the transfer of the property 
of the National Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphan Home to the Garfield 
Memorial Hospital ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5158) for the relief of James F. Cullen; and 

A bill (H R. No. 2810) for the relief of Mary E. Thompson. 

The message further announced concurrence in the resolution of 
the House for final adjournment, with an amendment striking out 
“twelve m. Saturday, August 5” and inserting ‘‘ three p. m. Tues- 
day, August 8,” in which concurrence was requested. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI. 


Mr. RICE, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask by unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table and put on its passage the bill (S. 
No. 889) for the erection of a public building at Jefferson City, in the 
State of Missouri. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Ishould like to inquire whether unanimous con- 
sent will reach this side of the House 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary question. 

Mr. O'NEILL. It may not be a parliamentary question, but it is 
information which I should like to have. 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri. I ask for the reading of the bill which I 
ask be taken up. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If this stood alone I would not feel justified in 
objecting; but as there is a large number of bills of the same class I 
am compelled to demand the regular order of business. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I call up the resolution of the House 
relating to final adjournment which has been returned from the Sen- 


ate with an amendment. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senate concurring,) That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the 1 of the House of Representatives declare their 
respective Houses adjourned sine die at twelve m. Saturday, August 5, 1882. 


Mr. HISCOCK. Let the amendment of the Senate be read. 

The amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 

Strike out twelve m. Saturday, August5,” and insert three p. m. Tuesday, 
3 rotted D ihe Ho 3 the Senate concurring,) That the Presi 

5 ouse ; N : 
dent of the Aster and the Speaker of the Koa of Representatives declare their 
respective Houses adjourned sine die at three p. m. Tuesday, August 8, 1882.“ 

Mr. HiSCOCK. I move concurrence in the Senate amendment. 

The amendment was conc in. 

Mr. HISCOCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
amendment was concurred in; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE TO WAIT ON THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I submit the follow‘ng resolution. 


The Clerk read as follows : 

Resolved, That a committee of three members of the House, to join a similar com - 
mittee of the Senate, be * to wait on the President of the United States to 
inform him that the two Houses of Congress are ready to adjourn if he has no 
further communication to make to them. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. HISCOCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was a; to. 8 

The Speaker appointed under the resolution just adopted Mr. 
Hiscock, Mr. CARPENTER, and Mr. ATKINS. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. HISCOCK. I yield now to the gentleman from Kansas to offer 
a resolution in reference to one of the employés of the House, as I 
understand it is necessary to his work. 
Mr. RYAN. I did intend to offer a resolution. 


Mr. EVINS. I ask to be recognized. 

Mr. McKENZIE. So do I. 

Mr. O'NEILL. And so do I. 

Mr. RYAN. I do not desire recognition. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Then I move the House take a recess until fifteen 
minutes before three o'clock P: m. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman from New York will yield 
to me to introduce a very important resolution with reference to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. EVINS. I SPAR like to know what authority the gentleman 
from New York has for yielding the floor. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understand the gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. 
Horr] is desirous of calling the attention of the House to an error 
in one of the bills that has been passed, and I yield to him for the 

urpose of presenting a resolution with the view of correcting it. 
[Cries of “Regular order!“ 

Mr. EVINS. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. EVINS. I desire to know how the gentleman from New York 
has the floor to yield to anybody? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York had the floor to 
make the motion for a recess or any other proper motion of that kind. 

Mr. EVINS. But I do not see by what authority he can yield the 
floor in this manner. Now, I simply want the House to allow me to 
take up a bill under the authority given by the rules to move a sus- 
pension of the rules at this time in the session, and let it go over as 
unfinished business until the beginning of the next session. 

Mr. McKENZIE. And I want the same privilege. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I object to that. 

Mr. EVINS. I have the right to make the motion under the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. HISCOCK. And I have the right to object. I move that the 
House take a recess until fifteen minutes before three o’clock. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. But the gentleman from South 
Carolina has made a motion to suspend the rules, which motion is in 
order at this time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Not pending the motion for a recess. 

Mr. McKENZIE. And I make a similar motion. 

Mr. EVINS. The gentleman from New York has yielded the floor 
to others, and I hope he will yield to allow me this privilege. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not yield. 


COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman from New York will per- 
mit me to introduce the resolution at this time to which I have re- 
ferred. It is important that it should be acted upon now. It has 
reference simply to the duties of the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois to in 
troduce thisresolution, as I e eee it relates to a matter of priv- 
1 in reference to the business of the House, and I am therefore 
willing to yield for the consideration of such a resolution as that, 
but no other. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This is a resolution to authorize the Committee 
on Printing to sit during the recess. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Ihave just as important a measure which I have 
been seeking consent to get before the House. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Let me state that this Committee on Printing is 
a joint committee, and the House committee act in connection with 
the Senate committee. A deal of the public printing is done 
under the direction of this joint committee, and it is usual to adopt 
a resolution similar to that which I now offer. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think the House should consent to this resolu- 
tion, as this committee supervises the contracts for the purchase of 
a great deal of the material for the Printing Office, and it is impor- 
tant that they should have this power in order to make these con- 
tracts in time to be available. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Printing have leave to sit di the ensuing 
vacation; but no additional expense shall be incurred on account of any meeting 
held during such time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not know but that this resolution is proper 
enough as far as it goes, but it seems to me it should go further and 
provide that the committee report some plan to dispense with much 
of the unnecessarr printing that is now being done. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We have a resolution of that sort prepared, and 
I will introduce it to-day if gentlemen will allow me that privile 

Mr. HOLMAN. I am satisfied that this item of printing can 
reduced at least one-half. We print an immense number of rubbish 
at groat cost that is of no possible value to any person except the 
dealers in old paper: 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam heartily in accord with the gentleman, and 
have a resolution which I will offer if opportunity presents itself. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution 
just read. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 
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PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I now ask consent to offer the following resolu- 
tion for present consideration. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Ireserve the right to object. 
of this thing. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Librarian of Con the secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and the superintendent of documents, Department of the Interior, be, 
and they are hereby, requested to compile the laws and regulations now in force 

overning the prin and distribution of public documents; to pre) a tabu- 
fated statement showmg the number of documents printed by order of the Forty- 
, and, under general laws 


There is too much 


sixth and the first session of the Forty-seventh Con 
now in force, the distribution to be made of the same; to report what re- 
duction should be made in the number of such documents and present such other 
information at their command relating to public documents as will tend to pro- 
mote judicious legislation, and submit the draft of a bill to provide for the printing 
and distribution of documents; and they shall report to the House at the beginning 
of the next session. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I ask that this resolution be passed, as it will 
cost nothing whatever. These gentlemen are already in the employ 
of the Government, and they will be able to furnish much valuable 
information upon a yery important subject. This information if re- 
ceived, as I believe it will be from them, will enable us to know the 
exact number of documents published by authority of law, their 
distribution, and the cost of the same. I moye the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was to. 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. COX, of New York, and Mr, HOLMAN demanded the regular 
order. 


Mr. HORR. Iuow ask the consideration of the House for a measure 
to which I believe there will be no objection. I move to suspend the 
rules and 


Mr. COX, of New York. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What is the regular order? 

The SPEAKER. The regular orderis the motion of the gentleman 
from New York, that the House take a recess until fifteen minutes 
before three o’clock this day. 

Mr. SMALLS. Pending that I ask to take up a Senate bill fora 
poor soldier. It is on the Speaker’s table now, and is for the relief of 
George Foster, a soldier who lost both legs. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I have a bill here fora soldier who 
lost both arms 

Mr. COX, of New York, 
applause, | 

Mr. BLACKBURN, I want the 
TALBOTT] to call np a Senate bill 
has lost both eyes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. HISCOCK. ] 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 53, noes 14. 

So the motion was to. 

And accordingly (attwelve o’clock and fifteen minutes p. m.) the 
House took a recess until 2.45 p. m. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 2.45 p. m. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, 
informed the House that Mr. ANTHONY and Mr. BAYARD had been 
appointed a committee on the part of the Senate to join the commit- 
tee appointed on the part of the House of Representatives to wait 
upon the President of the United States and inform him that the two 
Houses of Congress are ready to adjourn. 

The message further announced that Mr. ALLISON, Mr. Dawes, 

and Mr. Davis of West Virginia had been appointed members on the 
part of the Senate of the joint select committee under the act mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
peuses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, 
providing for a joint select committee to make an examination of and 
set apart portions of the State, War, and 8 for the use 
mg occupancy of the State, War, and Navy Departments respect- 
ively, 
The message further announced that Mr. MILLER of New York, 
Mr. CONGER, and Mr. Vest had been appointed members on the 
part of the Senate of the joint select committee under the joint res- 
olution providing for eh gre select committee to inquire into the 
condition and wants of American ship-building and ship-owning 
interests. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was 


nested : 
ce bill (S. No. 729) for the relief of Charles H. Tompkins of the 
United States Navy; 


I have three widows—— [Laughterand 


8 from Maryland [Mr. 
or the benefit of a soldier who 


| 


A bill (S. No. 2150) to provide for extra work in the Government 
Printing Office in cases of emergency; and è 

A bill (S. No. 2154) authorizing the Secretary of War to furnish 
cannon and cannon-balls for monumental purposes, 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the House of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. No. 6695) granting condemned cast-iron cannon and 
cannon-balls for monumental purposes; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6721) authorizing the Secretary of War to de- 
liver to Edward Pye Post No. 179 of the Grand Army of the Republic 
four condemned cast-iron cannon and four cannon-balls for decorat- 
ing the proposed soldiers’ monument at Haverstraw, New York; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5978) to authorize the Secretary of War to fur- 
nish condemned cast-iron cannon and cannon-balls for the soldiers’ 
cemetery at Knoxville, Tennessee ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6718) to donate two condemned cast-iron cannon 
and twelve cannon-balls to the A. E. Burnside Post No. 109 of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, of South Chicago, Illinois ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6679) donating condemned cast-iron cannon to 
the town of Hatfield, Massachusetts, for monumental purposes; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6692) to authorize the Secretary of War to furnish 
condemned cast-iron cannon and cannon-balls for monumental pur- 


poses; 
Abill (H. R. No. 6149) donating condemned cannon for monumental 


purposes; 
A bill (H. R. No. 3680) for the relief of John G. Taylor; and 
Joint resolution (E R. No. 279) to provide for preparing the re- 
rts of contested-election cases in the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth 
ongresses, 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found duly enrolled bills and a joint 
resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. No. 2810) for the relief of Mary E. Thomson; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5158) for the relief of James F. Cullen; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6702) to authorize the transfer of the property of 
the National Soldiers’ arid Sailors’ Orphan Home to the Garield 
Memorial Hospital ; r 

A bill (H. R. No. 6695) granting condemned cast-iron cannon and 
cannon-balls for monumental purposes ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6721) authorizing the Secretary of War to deliver 
to Edward Pye Post No. 179 of the Grand Army of the Republic 
four condemned cast-iron cannon and four cannon-balls, for decorat- 
mg Gr proposed soldiers’ monument at Haverstraw, New York; 

bill (H. R. No. 5978) to authorize the Secretary of War to fur- 
nish condemned cast-iron cannon and tannon-balls for the soldiers’ 
cemetery at Knoxville, Tennessee ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6718) to donate two condemned cast-iron cannon 
and twelve cannon-balls to the A. E. Burnside Post No. 109 of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, of South Chicago, Illinois; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6679) donating condemned cast-iron cannon to 
the town of Hatfield, Massachusetts, for monumental purposes; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6692) to authorize the Secretary of War to fur- 
nish condemned cast-iron cannon and cannon-balls for monumental 


purposes; 

A bill (H. R. No. 6149) donating condemned cannon for monu- 
mental purposes; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3680) for the relief of John G. Taylor; and 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 279) to provide for preparing the re- 
ports of contested-election cases in the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth 
Congresses. 

AMERICAN SHIPPING. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. Pace of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. CANDLER of husetts, Mr. ROBESON of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. DINGLEY of Maine, Mr. MCLANE of Maryland, and Mr. Cox 
of New York as members on the part of the House of the joint select 
committee to pe ag into the condition and wants of American ship- 
building and ship-owning interests, as provided for in the joint reso- 
lution of Congress, approved August 7, 1882. 


NOTIFICATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. HISCOCK. The committee appointed on the part of the House 
to join the committee appointed on the part of the Senate to wait on 
the President and inform him that unless he had some further commu- 
nication to make the two Houses of Congress had finished the business 
before them and were ready to adjourn have performed that duty, 
and now report that the President has no further communication to 
make to Congress, 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HORR. I desire to move to suspend the rules and pass a bill 
to amend an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain works on rivers and 
5 and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Mr. HOLMAN. I think it is too near the end of the session to 
legislate any further, 
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Mr. HORR. Iexplained this bill on a former occasion, so that gen- 
tlemen understand perfectly that it is simply for the correction of a 
mistake. 

Mr. PAGE. Let the bill be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the act entitled An act making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and 
tor other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883," be, and the same is 
hereby, amended by adding thereto the following section : 

“Sec. 2. Such portions of the money appropriated by this act for any particular 
improvement requiring locks and dams as may be necessary in the prosecution of 
such improvement may be expended in the purchase, volun or by condemna- 
tion, as the case may be, of necessary sites: Provided, That such expenditure shall 


į 
be under the direction of the Secretary of War: And provided further, That if the 


owners of such lands shall refuse to sell them at reasonable prices, then the prices 
to be paid shall, except in such case or cases as may have been otherwise specially 
scented for by this act, be determined and the title and jurisdiction procured in 
8 prescribed by the laws of the State in which such lands or sites are sit- 
uated. 


Mr. McCOOK. Does that come from any committee of this House? 

Mr. HORR. Yes; from the Committee on Commerce. The bill is 
correct, and is precisely the language contained in bills for rivers 
and harbors heretofore passed, but this provision was left out of the 
last bill. It is simply to supply that omission. 

an McCOOK. Do you move to suspend the rules and pass the 
vill? 

Mr. HORR. I do. 

Mr. McCOOK. The yeas and nays will be ordered on that motion. 

Mr. HORR. No, they will not. 

Mr. PE BERLU: Is this bill reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce? 

Mr. HORR. Itis. 

Mr. PAGE. I was informed to-day by General Wright, of the 
Engineer Co that this bill was absolutely necessary, or some 
work provided for in the river and harbor bill cannot be done. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Is this the unanimous report of 
the committee? 

Mr. PAGE. It is. 

Mr. HOUSE. There is no qnorum here. 

Mr. PAGE. I hope unanimous consent will be given for the pas- 
* of the bill. 

Mr. HORR. It does not take a dollar out of the Treasury. 

The question was taken on the motion to suspend the rules aud 
pass the bill; and upon a division, there were—ayes 52, noes 12. 

Mr. HOL. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. PAGE. L hope the gentleman will not insist on that point. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to make it. 

Mr. PAGE. He has the right to make it, but I hope he will not 
insist upon it, 

The SPEAKER. He makes the 1 Does the gentleman from 
1 [Mr. Horr] insist upon his motion? 

Mr. PAGE. I want to say that this bill applies to only one river 
in the United States, and that is a riverin Kentucky. If the money 
that Congress has appropriated to carry on the improvement of that 
river is to be expended it is important that this bill shall pass. I 
was so informed this morning by the Chief of i, ae 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have two objections ‘to withdrawing my point 
of order. The first is that there is no quorum here, and I am op- 
pose to legislating without a quorum. Second, I think we have 

sufficient legislation on this subject for one session. 

Mr. HORR. I withdraw my motion. 


DESKS FOR COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. 


Mr. ERRETT. At the request of members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means I submit the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized and directed to pur- 
chase for the use of the Committee on Ways and Means thirteen table desks, to 
take the place of the long desk now in use in the room of that committee. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, And some works on the tariff, to 
enlighten the members of that committee, 

The question was taken on adopting the resolution; and on a 
division there were—ayes 30, noes 28. 

Mr. HAZELTON. No quorum has voted. 

r, ERRETT. If that point is insisted upon I withdraw the res- 
olution, 
CENTENNIAL EXMIBITION OF 1876. 


Mr. SPRINGER. There is deposited with the Clerk of the House 
a large box eee, reports of the boards on behalf of the Exec- 
utive i ola a of the United States at the centennial exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia in 1876. Among them are a large number of 
photographs illustrative of the articles exhibited there on behalf of 
the Government. In response to a petition sent to the Committee 
on Printing by one of those boards, that these documents should be 
sent to the Smithsonian Institution for safe-keeping, and also that 
Professor Baird be requested to report upon which of them are val- 
uable for publication, I submit the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be directed to transmit to the Director 
of the Smithsonian Institution the reports of the boards on behalf of the United 
States Executive in rset as represented at the international exhibition at 
Philadelphia in 1876, for preservation in the National Museum; and that Professor 
Spencer F. Baird be requested to report to the House of Representatives as to the 
propriety and cost of the publication of said reports aud accompanying illustra- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WILLIS. At the request of many members, I ask unanimous 
consent to pass a bill. 

Mr. HAZELTON. There is not time for that. 

Raa ILLIS. Yes, there is. I move tosuspend the rules and pass 

the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would entertain the motion if there 
was time. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS APPROVED. 


A message from the President of the United States, 8 15 PRUDEN 
one of his secretaries, announced that the President had approved 
and signed bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. No. 676) to refer the claim of the captors of the ram 
Albemarle to the Court of Claims; 

An act (H. R. No. 2810) for the relief of Mary E. Thomson; 

An act (H. R. No. — for the relief of John G. Taylor; 

An act (H. R. No. 3825) to authorize the construction and mainte- 
nance of a ponton railway bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near the mouth of the Upper Iowa River, in the State of Iowa; 

An act (H. R. No. ) to repeal so much of section 3385 of the 
Revised Statutes as im an export tax on tobacco; 

An act (H. R. No. to amend section 4766, title 57, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States ; 

An act R. No. 5158) for the relief of James F. Cullen; 

An act (H. R. No. 5978) to authorize the Secretary of War to fur- 
nish condemned cast-iron cannon and cannon-balls for the soldiers’ 
cemetery at Knoxville, Tennessee ; 

An act (H. R. No. 6103) authorizing the deputy collector of cus- 
toms stationed at San Juan Island, in the Puget Sound district, to 
enter and clear vessels and collect duties ; 

An act (H. R. No. 6149) donating condemned cast-iron cannon for 
monumental purposes; 

An act (H. R. No. 6525) donating condemned cast-iron cannon, 
mortars, and cannon-balls for monumental purposes ; 

An act (H. R. No. 6679) donating condemned cast-iron cannon to 
the town of Hatfield, Massachusetts, for monumental purposes ; 

An act (H. R. No. 6681) granting a pension to Eliza H. msay; 

An act (II. R. No. 6692) to authorize the Secretary of War to fur- 
nish condemned cast-iron canuon and cannon-balls for monumental 


urposes; 

An act (H. R. No. 6695) granting condemned cast-iron cannon and 
cannon-balls for monumental purposes; 

An act (H. R. No. ites to authorize the transfer of the property 
of the National Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphan Home to the Garfield 
Memorial Hospital; 

An act (H. R. No. 6718) to donate two condemned cast-iron cannon 
and twelve cannon-balls to the A. E. Burnside Post No. 109 of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, of South Chicago, Illinois; 

An act (H. R. No. 6721) authorizing the Secretary of War to de- 
liver to Edward Pye Post No. 179 of the Grand Army of the Republie 
four condemned cast-iron cannon and four cannon-balls, for decorat- 
ing the proposed soldiers’ monument at Haverstraw, New York; 

oint resolution (H. R. No. 266) providing for a joint select com- 
mittee to inquire into the condition and wants of American ship- 
building and ship-owning interests ; 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 278) instructing the Secretary of the 
Navy to convene a court of inquiry to investigate as to the circum- 
stances of the loss of the exploring steamer Jeannette; 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 279) to provide for preparing the re- 

rts of contested-election cases in the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth 
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Joint resolution (H. R. No. 282) making an appropriation to sup- 
ply a deficiency in the appropriation for fees of district attorneys of 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882; and 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 290) providing for printing the annual 
report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1831. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT, 


The hour of three o’clock p. m. having arrived, 

The SPEAKER said: This House is about to terminate its first ses- 
sion. It has been an important one to the country. With thanks 
for generous and kind treatment on the part of the House, and with 
my best wishes for all its members, regardless of party, I now, as au- 
thorized and required by the concurrent resolution of the Senate 
and of the House, declare this House adjourned without day. 
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Kansas Pacific Lands Open to Settlement. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. ANDERSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 3, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 355) to open certain lands in the State of Kansas to settle- 
ment and pre-ewption at $1.25 per acre. 
Mr. ANDERSON said: i 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill enacts as follows: 
for settlement and pre- 


conveyed by the said company or its assigns under the laws of the State of Kansas. 


A detailed statement of the grant made to the Kansas Pacific Com- 
pany can be found in my remarks on the bill (H. R. No. 345) to compel 
the payment by it of the cost of surveying its lands. In this discus- 
sion I shall only restate such general facts as are ni to a 
proper understanding of the points embraced by the present bill. 

Of the 4,000,000 acres of land in Kansas the company has taken 

»natent to but $83,772 acres, and, for the purpose of evading taxes, 
teara 3,116,228 acres unpatented, by intentionally neglecting to pay 
the required costs of survey, for the payment of which Government 
holds the title as security. So that its lands may be divided into 
two classes: first, those for which patent has issued conveying the 
right and title to the company; and, second, those in which it has a 
porpal interest, but which are 25 5 the property of the United 

states, no patent having issued. e granting section of the act of 
1862 closes with this expressed condition, (12 Statutes at Large, 489:) 

Sxc.3. * * * And all such lands so ted by this section which shall not 
be sold or disposed of by said Sy eee three years after the entire road 
shall have been completed shali be subject to settlement and pre-emption, like 
other lands, at a price not exceeding $1.25 per acre, to be paid to said company. 

It is not pretended that this provision has been in the least modi- 
fied by subsequent legislation. Hence it became operative October 
22, 1875, the whole road having been officially accepted October 22, 
1872. Of course this requirement has never been enforced. Had it 
been, the unpatented lands which the company offers to buyers as 
worth about fourteen million dollars would to-day be worth less than 
$4,000,000. Where such a corporation has at stake a present profit 
of $10,000,000, and a prospective profit of perhaps $100,000,000, it will 
somehow raise such obstacles as will insure very deliberate inaction 
by Government. 

In this instance it posee to have mortgaged the lands as secur- 
ity for its bonds, and alleges that this mortgaging was such a dis- 
posal as is contemplated by the words ‘‘sold or disposed of ;” and 
claims, therefore, that the lands are not open to settlement. The first 
of these mortgages is dated March 1, 1866, the second July 1, 1870, 
the third August 23, 1871, and a fourth May 1, 1879. The first has 
been virtually released, leaving the one of July 1, 1870, as the first, 
and that of Au 23, 1871, as the second land-grant mortgage, the 
instrument 80 1 its face. Both of these have been prac- 
tically wi out by that of May 1, 1879, to Jay Gould and Russell 
Sage, for $30,000,000, when the company issued its $30,000,000 consoli- 
da 3 bonds. (Report Secretary Interior 1880, vol- 
ume 2, pages 221, 568.) 

A SAMPLE OF THE ALLEGED MORTGAGES. 
For the purpose of ahowing the nature of these alleged mortgages 


I extract from the one of July 1, 1870, ‘‘to Adolphus Meier and John 
A. Stewart, trustees,” each of whom was a member of the company 
at the time. After describing the Kansas Pacific Railway Company 
as the party of the first part it says: 


And whereas the said company, under and by virtue of the various acts of the 
former Territory and present State of Kansas, and also of u certain act of Con- 
gress entitled * * approved July 2, 1862, and the several acts of Congress 
amenda thereof and ccpplemental thereto, has and is entitled to cer- 
tain valuable lands in the State of Kansas and Territory of ; and whereas 

i there was granted to the of the first 
eee eee e construction of said upon the pay- 
ment of the costs of surve , Selectii g and conveying the cory Satan omara 
section of land of the Uni tates 5 numbers, to the amount of 
ten sections per mile, on each side of sai railroad, on the line thereof, within the 
limits of twenty miles on each side of said road.. and whereas the com- 
para resolved to borrow $2,000,000 * * and to that end to execute its 

nds secured il gargs, me PTE conveyance in trust of and upon all the lands of 

the company unsold at thi e, not less than 2,000,000 acres, granted by the sev- 

eral acts of Congress aforesaid. 
* * * 


* * * . 
Now, this indenture witnesseth, that the of the first part, in consideration 
— * the receipt whereof is hereby uc. 


Pie i praba fiat aariaa ay a Aantal puaniant f the principal 
£ order to secure the et ent of the 
and interest of the bonds aforesaid, * * * Es. on targunel, sold, K., 
&c., conveyed and confirmed * * * unto the parties of the second as trus- 
tees as aforesaid, * * all the right, title, interest, claim or demand whatsoever 
which the (company) now has, or is entitled to, or may hereafter acquire or become 
entitled to, of, in or to all those lands granted. or to be ted under or 
by virtue of said acts, * * subject, to the p of the acts 
of Congress aforesaid, * * * tohave and to hold. all and singular, the lands and 
premises hereby granted, * * * andallincomesand moneys arising out of or ac- 
cruing from the sale thereof unto the said parties of the second Rowe 
joint tenants, and not as tenants in common, for the uses and purposes in this in- 
denture set forth and declared, and sabject to the provisions and requirements of 
the aforementioned acts of Congress. 
* * * . * * * 
Article 5. The (company) shall be at liberty to contract for the sale of any par- 
cel or parcels of saidlands * * * atsuch pricesand onsuchterms * * x as 
shall be authorized by the trusteesor one of them * * * andsuch sales may be 
for cash or on time * and any of the bonds hereby scoured may be received 
ascash * * and the balance o peak prios may be scared MY a nota qE ts 
purchaser * * * reserving the title to the land in said trustees until such notes 
shall be paid * * and w FF 
trustees, or to the one residing in Saint Louis, of the full price of any parcel of said 
lands contracted to be sold as aforesaid * but in no case before the full pay- 
ment of such price * * * said trustees, or the one at Saint Louis, shall release 
such land by rsement on the deed therefor to be executed by the of the first 
— an )J and in such case, and in case of any sale or sales of any of said 
ds made by or for account of said trustees, under or by virtue of the provisions 
of this indenture, the release aforesaid of said trustees, or of the one of them for 
the time being resident at Saint Louis, shall in all cases be necessary for the pur- 
of vesting in the grantee a perfect and com pene ead seep ee deepen 
8 such purpose said release be, with the of the first party 
herein, full and ample. 


Not a word about a patent from the United States. The com- 
pany’s deed, with the trustee’s indorsement, is to be a ‘‘ perfect and 
complete title.” 

EVIDENTLY A SHAM. 


In other words this professed mortgage is simply a power of attor- 
ney, for the convenience of the company, to enable it to sell lands 
which at the same time it pretends to have “ mortgaged ” to an out- 
side and innocent creditor. An instrument that expressly reserves 
in the company the right to sell the property and expressly empowers 
it to execute the deed thereto, making that d when indorsed by 
the trustee, a perfect and complete title toa third party, is certainly 
not such an instrument as the common law holds to be a mortgage, 
which is, a conveyance of title conditioned upon the non-fulfillment 
of a contract thereon depending. 

A certain number of directors, say eleven, acting for an indefinite 
number of stockholders, and meeting as a board but three or four 
times a year, wish to go through such legal motions as will enable 
them to contend in court that J have disposed of certain property, 
and so exempt it from attachment; and, while accomplishin Pe 
they at the same time wish not only to mortgage but to offer an 
sell the property. Accordingly they constitute two of their own 
number as “joint tenants, and not as tenants in common,” 
and execute to them, what? an absolute mortgage? No; an alleged 
mortgage and conveyance in trust.” 
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So far from vesting the right and title of the lands in these trustees 
the instrument expressly retains the title in the company and pro- 
hibits the trustees from executing a deed, the company alone havin 


the power to make deed to a bona fide buyer, and the only power o 
the trustees, ‘‘ or of the one at Saint Louis,“ being to indorse his re- 
leasement of the professed mortgage on that specific tract of land. 
If ever in the world there has been a mere power of attorney to an 
agent for the convenience of the principal, this certainly is no more 
than that. In fact, the restrictions here are more numerous, strin- 
ent, and guarded than those of the usual power of attorney. These 
Sirestors carefully fortified themselves against any possibility of 
trickery by the trustees, those“ joint tenants, and not as tenants in 
common,” who could “release,” but could not “execute deed there- 
for!” When men are themselves gap pata psd A they become 
exceedingly watchful and guarded in their dealings with accomplices. 
This ea DAAN mortgage is the thinnest of shams, the clearest of 
evasions, and among the oldest of legal dodges, chicaneries, and vil- 
lainies, and there is not a jury in America that would not so declare. 
THE THREE-YEAR PROVISION RECOGNIZED BY THE ALLEGED MORTGAGE. 

But even in this arg. 85 mortgage the stipulation is distinctly and 
repeatedly made that the prop conveyance of lands is ‘“‘ subject 
nevertheless to the provisions of the acts of Con of the United 
States aforesaid,” namely those of 1862 and 1864, ‘‘to have and to hold 
the lands” “subject to the provisions and requirements of the afore- 
mentioned act of Congress of the United States.” Now the provision 
that all such lands so granted by this section which have not been 
sold or disposed of by said company within three years after the 
entire road shall have been completed shall be subject to settlement 
and pre-emption” was an 1 and inherent provision of the sec- 
tion which made the pront. t is as absolutely a part of the con- 
dition and substance of the grant as are the words to the amount of 
ten alternate sections per mile.” 

THE COMPANY KNEW AND PUBLISHED THE FACT. 


The directors knew this fact as well as aq a their own names. 
These two child-like “ trustees” knew it far better than they did the 
rules governing base-ball or marbles. Con, knew it, every set- 
tler in Kansas knew it, and everybody every where was bound to take 
knowledge of it as a part of the national law. For many years Judge 
John P. Devereux, a most estimable gentleman, whose death I sin- 
cerely lament, was the official land commissioner of the company who 
handled and sold the lands. He was the company’s agent as to these 
lands in precisely the same sense that the superintendent was its agent 
as to the operation of the road. In support of the statement that both 
the company and the trustees not only knew but for many years con- 
ceded the force of this provision, I extract as follows from an official 
circular issued by him five years after the greater part of the road in 


Kansas had been built: 
LAWRENCE, Kansas, May 12, 1873. 


Tube road was accepted by the Government as complete about six months 
In three years from that date the unsold lands will be subject, we suppose, to 
— ie but we hope and expect to have all our lands sold before that 
time arrives. All lands sold by company are sold clear of taxes, with 
assurance of perfect title when paid for. 
JOHN P. DEVEREUX, 


Land Commissioner Kansas Pacific and Denver Pacific Railways. 


Years after the execution of these provers mortgages the com- 
pany, through its official agent, publishes broadcast the statement 
that in 1875, ‘‘the unsold lands will be subject, we suppose, to the 
re-emption laws, but we hope and expect to have all our lands sold 
efore that time arrives.” Can there be any clearer proof that at 
that date the company itself regarded this trick of the mortgages as 
neither such a “sale” nor “disposition of“ the lands as was contem- 
plated by the act. Judge Devereux well knew that it was not the 
intention of the company in making its professed mortgages to pen 
with either the ownership or title of its lands, and to vest both in 
these ‘ trustees.” He knew also that this was not the effect of the 
instrument. 
UNDER KANSAS LAWS A MORTGAGE CONVEYS NEITHER TITLE NOR RIGHT OF POS- 
SESSION. 

That the effect of an instrument must be determined by the law of 
the State in which the lands are situated is a well established prin- 
ciple. And even had this sham mortgage been a real mortgage, of 
the old-fashioned sort, under the laws of Kansas it could not convey 
either title or right of ion. 

In the case of Chick vs. Willetts the supreme court of Kansas held 
as follows, (2 Kas. 384 :) 

At common law, a mortgage was a conveyance with a defeasance, and gave the 
mortgagee a present right of possession. Upon it, even before the conditions were 
broken, he might enter peaceably or bring ejectment. If the condition was broken 
the conveyance became absolute. If the money was paid when due, the estate 
reverted to the mortgagor ; if not so paid the estate was gone from him forever. 

In this State the common-law attributes have been wholly set aside. ‘The statute 
gives the mortgagor the right to the possession, even after the money is due, and 
confines the remedy of the m to an ordinary action and sale of the mort- 

es ns sr, “alge any idea of title in the mortgagee. It is a mere 

security, although in the form of a conditional conveyance ; 5 a lien upon 

Sip DORA; but vesting no estate whatever, either before or after condition 
Token. 

The most, 3 which could fairly be claimed for the alleged 
mortgage, under the best circumstances, is that it created a lien, not 
a jus ad rem; simply a charge of no greater force than that of an 
ordinary judgment. But to what did this lien attach, to anything 


more than the company’s interest in the lands? Did it seize upon 
the contingent interest of the United States, as well as upon that of 
the company? Certainly not. 

A REMARKABLE DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT. 

Gentlemen desiring to examine the legal points of this subject, ex- 
cepting the latter one just raised, will find an interesting citation of 
authorities in 9 Otto, 53-55, Platt vs. Union Pacific Railroad Com- 

any. This was a Nebraska case a pealed to the United States 

upreme Court, touching a tract of land which had been patented 
to that corporation. 

Mr. Justice Strong delivered a very remarkable opinion, from which 
Justices Bradley, Clifford, and Miller dissented in a remarkable sledge- 
hammer way. Mr. Justice Strong, after a laborious effort that would 
seem to have been painful in its minute perception of the detailed ad- 
vantages to the corporation, and in its careful exclusion of the broad 
rights of Government and of the settlers, rendered a decision of the 
majority that brought within the scope and intent of the words sold 
or disposed of” precisely such a sham mortgage as the one above de- 
scribed, so far as I can see. Conveniently avoiding the last words 
1 title of the act of 1862, “and for other purposes,” the majority 

held: 

1. That these provisions should be so construed as to effect their p: object, 
which was to furnish aid in and during the construction of the road. and that it 
cannot be controlled or defeated by the secondary and subordinate purpose of 
be. to settlement and pre-emption such of the lands as should set be sold or 

sposed of within the designated period. 

2. That the words or disposed of are not redundant, nor are they synonymons 
with “sold,” but they contemplate a use of the lands granted different from the 


sale of them, and that a mortgage of them is such a use. 
3. That the mortgage of them executed by the company April 16, 1867, for the 


pu: of raising money necessary to continue and complete the construction 
4 the road, disposed of them within the meaning of the act, and was authorized 
thereby. 


Now the fact is, so far as the Kansas Pacific Company was con- 
cerned, that the money raised with the bonds for which these lands 
were e was not “necessary to continue and complete the 
construction of the road.” That road was built for less than $12,000 
a mile, not counting its legislation fund, and for each mile the com- 

any received $16,000 in United States thirty-year 6 per cent. bonds. 
The proceeds of these bonds left a handsome profit after paying for the 
road ; and the proceeds of the company’s own bonds, of same amount 
per mile, were an additional profit, which was still further increased 
many more millions of dollars in the shape of these very lands. 
The only ground on which that decision can stand in the minds of 
thinking men is that the“ primary“ object of the act was to enable 
the company to effect a colossal burglary of public funds and lands, 
and that in order to effect this primary object the words ‘disposed 
of” must be so construed as to make the steal as long, broad, high, 
and far-reaching as possible. But that is not what the majority 
proceeded to remark, which was: 

4. That the mortgage was an hypothecation of the fee, (!) and not merely of an 
estate determinable at the expiration of three years from the completion of the road, 
and the debt it was given to secure not having matured, the lands are not subject 
to pre-emption. Sed quere, whether the remnants that may be unsold when the 
mortgage debt shall be paid will not then be subject to pre-emption! 

Thank God for the sed quere! The majority of the court were pro- 
foundly non-committal as to whether the remnants that may be 
unsold after the mortgage debt has been paid will then be subject to 
pre-emption! That milfenial contingency their venerable successors 
should be free to dispose of when it arose, say in the year 2000. It 
will not vex the present justices. The Kansas Pacific Company, on 
May 1, 1879, put up another brace of disinterested trustees, in the 
persons of Jay Gould and Russell Sage, and slapped another mort- 
gage on the lands, this time for $30,000,000 I tollee, to expire in 
twenty-nine years, or May 1, 1908. Before that date the trick can 
be played again, and so on forever. 

SOLEMN PROFUNDITY, 


But the weightiest chunk of supreme wisdom in this blessed sed 
quere is the “remnants” idea! Just think of designating 3,116,228 
acres in Kansas and 1,976,106 acres in Colorado of unpatented land 
as “remnants!” What the size of the Union Pacific “ remnants” 
may be I do not know; but here are over 5,000,000 of Kansas Pacitic 
acres gravely pronounced by the Supreme Court as “remnants ”— 
an area of land larger than the State of Massachusetts and nearly as 
large as Maryland. If such an imperial domain isonly a “remnant,” 
what is the supreme judicial notion as to the size of the original 
piece? I have always had a profound respect for law Latin, chiefly 
because I neither knew nor cared to know exactly what it meant. 
But from this day forth I shall do reverence to a ‘‘sed quare!” 
This one so fittingly concludes that remarkable utterance of a 
Supreme Court of the people of the United States! 

THE RAILROADS HAPPY. 

All of the attorneys of all the land-grant companies in America 
could not have concocted an ‘‘opinion” more gloriously munificent 
and beneficient to the oppressed and suffering stockholders of those 
corporations. Somehow it suggests the idea of a refreshing breeze 
on asultry day caressing and fanning the perspiring brows of those 
exhausted toilers on—Wall street!—a breeze perfumed with the fra- 
grance of loving violets, apple blossoms, or honey-suckles, thus send- 
ng greeting from the cool woods. It revived the fainting laborers 
in est, and 


and-grant bonds; and after the hot sun sank into the 
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they had entered their humble cottages, in the stillness and sacred- 
ness of home, gazing upon their dependent children, they surely must 
have thanked the F ther of all Mercies for that surprising decision 
of the Supreme Court. I do hope they didn't forget the s 


Sad toilers by the sea, 
f Benedici 


SLEDGE-HAMMERING. 
The dissenting opinion is as follows: 


Mr. Justice Bradley, with whem concurred Mr. Justice Clifford and Mr. Justice 
Miller, dissenting. 

I dissent from the judgment of the court in this case. In the third section of 
the original charter, after granting to the 3 five alternate sections of public 
land on each side of the line of railroad to aid in the construction thereof, it was 
provided that all lands so granted which should not be sold or disposen of by the 
company within three years after the entire road should have n completed 
should be subject to settlement and pre-emption like other lands, ata price not 
exceeding $1.25 per acre, to be paid to the company. The a nt, T three 
years had expired, settled upon the land in question and claimed pre-emption of 
the same, and offered to the company the price specified inthe statute. Thelatter 
refused toreceive the money or to recognize his right, alleging that it had 
of the lands in 1£67 by executing a mortgage for its entire land-grant to secure a 
loan of $7,000,000. ‘The question is whether such mortgage is a sale or dis tion 
of the lands within the meaning of the proviso of the third section. I think it is 
not. In my judgment, Con, had in view such a sale and disposition of the 
lands as would secure a settlement thereof, The object was to encourage a speedy 
settlement of the country along the line of road; and hence it was provided, if the 
company did not so dispose of them, they should be open to settlers at the usual 

rices, reserving to the company, however, the right to receive the purchase mone: 
lor the same. the company, by one 5 of trust or mo: , coul 
cover the whole domain as with a blanket, and thus prevent a settlement thereon 
until the lands, by advance of prices, would be out of the reach of actual settlers 
desiroxs of 55 and improving them, it seems to me it would entirely defeat 
the objects of the act. 

It is said, however, that if the company could not mortgage the lands they could 
not make use of them in aid of the construction of the road, the purpose for which 
they were expressly poea I do not think this result would by any means fol- 

n prov 


quere. 


te! 


low. The fourth sec ides for granting to the company patents for a pe 
portionate part of the lands for every forty miles of l which should be 
completed. As fast, therefore, as the successive forty-mile sections should be com- 

leted, it was contemplated by the act that the company should have control of the 
finda to that extent. This wonld constantly subject to their use large tracts, 
which, if disposed of according to the intent of Congress, wonld have effected a 
rapid settlement of the adjacent country in all portions of the route which were 
ada to cultivation, 

The criticism that the words sold or dis of“ mean something more than 
“ sold,” and can only mean a mortgage of the lands, I do not conceive to be just, 
but rather as sticking in the bark. Reading the whole act together, I think the 
sp hoe construction is that which is above suggested. 

e objection that the right of pre-emption contended for would have prevented 
the company from giving a 3 at all is not tenable. The mortgagees take 
the mortgages subject to the provisions of the act. It contains a proviso to this 
express eflect. The lands were mortgaged cum onere, and the mo gees, if so 
stipulated, would be entitled to the ahaa pete werent pronen ran settlers. This 
view of the subject would effectuate justice between all the parties, preserve the 
true constrnetion of the act, and out the 3 of Congress. 

In view of these considerations I k that ecree should be reversed, and 
that the 1 the complainant below, should be declared to be equitably enti- 
ted to the land in question. 

There is no “sticking in the bark” about that, and likewise no 
sed quere. 

DECISION ONLY APPLICABLE TO PATENTED LANDS. 

Doubtless this very remarkable decision settles the question as to 
the force of the mortgage given by the Union Pacific and as touch- 
ing Nebraska lands. e inference does not necessarily follow, how- 
ever, that a similar decision would be made upon the a of 
the Kansas Pacific and respecting Kansas lands. The bill under 
consideration provides for the opening to settlement all lands situ- 
ated in the State of Kansas and patented tothe said company which 
have not been sold or absolutely conveyed by the said company or 
its assigns under the laws of Kansas.” The enactment of this pro- 
vision would be an amendment of the original section to the extent 
of explaining more fully the intent of Congress in using the words 
„disposed of,” and whether of effect or not with the Supreme Court 
would, at least, lay the foundation for a more vigorous judicial con- 
test of a question that is rapidly assuming in the public mind pro- 
portions of a magnitude and significance which may presently over- 
throw the railroad chicaneries, After all, there are several millions 
of people in America outside of the land- t corporations ; and in 
due time their power may be so exercised as to secure fair play and 
common justice. 

In the mortgage of May 1, 1879, to Jay Gould and Russell Sage the 
clause ‘subject to the provisions of the act of Congress” is omitted, 
but it professes to convey, as I am advised, “all lands granted to the 
company, about five million acres, and which will be more fully de- 
scribed from time to time as the same may be selected, surveyed, and pat- 
ented by the United States to said . That statement is a square 
admission that such lands are leg the property of the United 
States and not of the company; therefore the alleged mortgage can- 
not attach to the contin 17 interest of the Government. And I hope 
that the Legislature of Kansas will appropriate all the money neces- 
sary to secure a review of this question by the United States Su- 
preme Court. So much for that class of the granted lands for which 
patent has been issued. 

WHO OWNS THE UNPATENTED LANDS? 


And now for the 3,000,000 acres in Kansas alone, to which the com- 
pany, though offering for sale, contracting to sell, and selling, has 
no legal title, the right and title thereto never having been vested by 
issuance of patent. 

The legal ownership of such lands must either be in the company 
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or out of it. It cannot hang midway between the Government and 
the company, and there is no third party in the case. If such own- 
ership be vested in the company, then it must be able to produce the 
legal evidence thereof, either by exhibiting a patent or by showing 
that it has so fulfilled each and all of the conditions of the grant, 
whether subsequent or precedent, as to be equitably invested thereby 


with such ownership. 

It does not claim to have a patent. It has designedly avoided 
paying certain required costs for the exact purpose of preventing 
the issuance of patent, with the preconceived object of evading tax- 
ation by showing that the right and title to such lands remained in 
the Government. 

THE COMPANY HAS NOT FULFILLED THE COXDITIONS OF GRANT. 


The following decisions of the United States Supreme Court are 
conclusive on the point that the company has not fulfilled the con- 
ditions of the grant and that there yet remains something to be done 
by it going to the foundation of its right: 


KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY YS. PRESCOTT. 


a Iu this case (December, 1872, 16 Wallace, 608) Mr. Justice Miller 
eld : 


the nt is complete, and the equitable title ithout 
Lead e d or an po to be done going to the foundation of his right. 
within that principle. 


If 

lands that they can be sold by the State under her power of taxation, then the title is 

thout its consent, and the right to recover the 
money expended in the surveys is defeated. As the Government retains the legal 
title until the company or some one interested in the same t or title shall pay 
these e the State cannot levy taxes on the land, under such levy 
and make a title which might in any event defeat this right of the Federal Govern- 
area tieke sant Aeee pecvees of Congress ironrd vs ovcaDy Safeatol 

nother impor an p of Con, wi efea 

by the title thus acquired under the tax sale, if it were valid. sare 

1 rovided that these lands shall not be used by the company as a 
monopoly of indefinite duration. The policy of the Government has been for years 
to encourage settlement on the public land by the pioneers of e and to 
this end it passed many laws for their benefit. This policy not only favors 
the actual settler, but it is to the interest of those who by purchase own adjacent 
lands, that all should be open to settlement and cultivation. Looking to this 
policy, and to the very uantity of lands granted by this statute to a 2 
e an Congress d. that if the company did not sell these lands wi 
atime limited by the act they should then, without further action of the com- 
pany, or of Congress, be open to the actual settlers under the same laws which 
Se the right of ef ape on Government lands, and at the same price. 

ny one who has ever lived ina community where bodies of land are withheld 
from use, or occupation, or from sale except at exorbitant prices, will recognize 
the value of this provision. It is made for the public good, as well as for that of 
the actual settler. To permit these lands to under a title derived from the 
State for taxes would certainly defeat this intent of C It makes no differ- 
ence in the force of the principle, that the money paid by the settler goes to 
the company. Eee Solares e opat ta po 
tauption nad nie are withdrawn frees PFOA mand sale by a tax title and pos- 
session under it, and itis no answer to say that the company which might have 
paid the taxes gets the price paid by the settler. 

For these reasons we think that though the line of the road had been built and 
approved by ee President, so far as to authorize the company to obtain a patent 
for this land, if they had paid the cost of survey and the of making the 
conveyance, yet the neglect to do this, and the contingent right of offering the land 
to actual settlers at the minimum price asked for by the Government, 
forbid the State to embarrass these rights by a sale for taxes. 


RAILWAY COMPAXY vs. M'SHAXE. 

In Union Pacific Railroad Company rs. McShane et al. (October, 
1874, Wallace 22, 451) ocenrs the following pertinent distinction in 
the statement of the case: 

The court below, after observing that it would not say whether a mortgage of 
the land was such a disposition“ as would prevent the t of settlement or pre- 
emption, remarked that in Railway Company vs. Prescott the were assessed 
perne pal patent was issued, and, in addition, that the cost of surveying had not 

nm — : 


The learned judge, in this cennection, said : 
I am inclined to consider the true and effect of the provision in ques- 


v, so far as they are patented, are subject to taxati 
ity of the tate, and this privilege end x 


subject to be defeated by a sale of the lands by the company, is not inconsistent 
with, and will not defeat, the rightful anthority of the State % tax the lands.” 


Mr. Justice Miller, after referring to the Prescott case, held: 


No patent had been issued to the company when the taxes were assessed, and the 
costs of me Bag stone land had not been to the Government by any one. This 
court reaffirmed the doctrine that lands which had 1 of the ane 
domain might be taxed by the States before the Government had parted with the 
legal title by issuing a patent, but that this could only be done when the t to the 
patent was complete and the equitable title fany vested in the „without any 
thing more to be paid or any act to be done g to the founi 
a case the Uni a re e un 

nd it said that in that case the United States hack Fight to retain th tuntil 


ption in lands unsold by. the company within 5 after 


This latter ground was not necessary to the judgment of the court, as it rested 
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as well on the failare to pay the costs of surveying the land. And we are now of 
ppan — 5 er argument and more mature consideration, that the proposition 
not tenable. 

The road was completed and accepted prane Presidentin May, 1869 and these 
lands have been ‘subject to such pre-emption since three gene that date if 
this right can be exercised by the settler without further legislation by Congress 
or action by the Interior Department. We do not now ee to decide whether 
any such legislation or other action is necessary, or whether any one having the 
proper qualification has the right to settle on these lands, and, tend to the 
company the $1.25 per acre, enforce his demand for title. It is not known that any 
such attempt has been made, or ever will be, or that Con or the ee 
has taken, or intends to take, any steps to invite or aid in the exercise of this right. 
It would seem that if it exists it would not be defeated by the issue of the patent 
to the company, and it may, therefore, remain the undefined and uncertain right, 
vested in no particular person or persons, which it now is, for an indefinite peri 
of time. The company, meantime, obtains the title, sells the lands when a good 
offer is made, and exercises all the otheracts of full ownership over them, without 
the liability to pay taxes. 

We are of opinion, therefore, that this right confers no exemption from taxation, 
whether the land be patented or not; and so far as the opinion in the case of Rail- 
way Company vs. Prescott asserts a different doctrine, it is overruled. 

ut the proposition that the State cannot tax these lands while the cost of sur- 
veying oes Pos ara and the United States retains the legal title, stands upona 
eren und. 

The act of 1864, section 21, declares that before any of the lands granted by this 
act shall be conveyed to the company, there shall first be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States the cost of surveying, selecting, and conveying the same. 

That the payment of these costs of surveying the land is a condition-precedent 
to the right to receive the title from the Government can admit of no doubt. Until 


this is done the equitable title of the company is incomplete. There remains a 
Payme to be eto ect it. There is something to be done without which 
6 company is not entitled to a patent. The case clearly is not within the rule 


which authorizes State taxation of lands the title of whichis in the United States, 
The reason of this rule is also applicable to this case. The United States 
retains the eel ee by withholding the patent, for the purpose of securing the 
payment of and it cannot be permitted to the States to defeat or 
em) this right by a sale of the lands for taxes, If such a sale could be made, 
it must be valid if the land is subject to taxation, and the title would pass to the 
haser. II no such title could pass, then it is because the land is not liable to 
tax; and the treasurers of the counties have no right to assess it for that pur- 


But when the United States s with her title she has parted with the only 
means which that section of the statute gives for securing the payment of these 


costs. 

It is by retaining the title that the payment of costs of survey is to be enforced. 
And so far as the right of the State to tax the land is co we are of opinion 
that when the original grant has been perfected by the issue of the patent, the 
ven - the State to tax, like the rightof the company to sell the lands, has become 

eci 

These decisions settle the fact beyond all dispute that the company 
has not fulfilled all the conditions of the grant. It has not paid the 
costs of surveying as required. Until this is done the equitable title 
of the company is incomplete. There remains a payment to be made 
to perfect it. There is something to be done without which the com- 
pany is not entitled to a patent.” Hence, not only the title but the 
ownership of these unpatented lands remain vested in the United 
States; chat is, these lands are the property of the United States and 
subject to such laws as the United States may see fit to make. 


THE COMPANY CANNOT MORTGAGE GOVERNMENT PROPERTY. 


I contend, therefore, that the company can neither sell nor dispose 
of lands which it does not own, but which are owned by the United 
States. Mr. Justice Miller says: We are of opinion that when the 


original grant has been perfected by the issue of the patent, the i, 
of the State to tax, like the right of the company to sell the lands, has 
come perfect.” Until patent issues the right of the company to sell 


is inchoate and null. Hence in no possible way can the provision of 
section 3, declaring lands not sold or disposed of before 1875 open to 
settlement, be affected by the sham 9 of the company, be- 
cause such mortgage, even if absolute, could only attach to the com- 
pany’s interest in the lands, and not a whit to the Government's 
interest. Ifthe company cannot legally sell such lands, it certainly 
cannot 97 7 57 of them; it has no legal title to be conveyed. 

But the United States has enacted that these unsold and undisposed 
of lands shall be opened to settlement. Whatever may be the case 
with the company’s iaterest, the Government's interest is subject 
to this provision; and since the Government is the true owner of 
unpatented lands it is bound to protect its own citizens, or chil- 
dren rather, in the rights which it assures them as to its interest in 
these lands. If the company wants to perfect its interest and to ex- 
clude that of Government, it can doso by paying costs of survey; but 
until it does this, every acre of these lands is e 
the United States, and as clearly subject to settlement under section 
3. There can be no question, therefore, that the Secretary of the In- 
terior should be directed to open these lands forthwith. 


FISH OR CUT BAIT. 


This company should be made either to fish or cut bait. For years 
it has kept its vast domain exempt from its share of taxes, leaving 
the actual settler to bear the whole public burden. It has in that 
way saved more than a quarter of a million a year, and it has received 
many millions in the enhanced value of its land by virtue of this 
exemption. It has had three decisions of the Supreme Court of its 
right to this immunity because of the fact that the ownership of its 
lands was vested in the Government. 

By these same decisions, therefore, and because of this very fact, 
these lands are subject and should at once be opened to settlement 
and pre-emption at $1.25, to oon to the epee: That which is 

law for the company in enabling it to evade taxation, is equall 
good law for the Government in opening lands not sold or . 


early the property of | h 


of to settlement. The oompany can take just which horn of that 
dilemma it likes best. If it be the perfect owner of these unpatented 
lands let it take patent and pay taxes; if it be not, then the lands are 
open to pre-emption, and settlers should be at once permitted to go 
upon them. 


American Citizens in British Prisons. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. ROBINSON, 
OF NEW YORK, ° 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 23 and 26, 1882. 


The House having under ¢.nsideration the resolution 
mittee on Foreign in regard to American citizens in 


Mr. ROBINSON, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A short time since, before the assembling of this. 
Congress, I had the pleasure of visiting this capital and N 
met the accomplished and polite gentleman who formerly represented 
Her Majesty the Queen of England here, In our conversation he in- 
formed me that he had been very busy. He had been so busy that 
he hardly got any sleep, and, with a smile on his benevolent face, he 
said, I have been dreadfully bothered with your hogs.” It will be 
remembered that at that time some American hogs that had got a 
bad character for health, and were suspected of trichinosis, had n 
taken over to England, and the whole British Empire was filled with 
discussions and eee on that subject. The wires beneath 
the Atlantic thrilled and throbbed with British protests against their 
importation and with American protests against any prohibition of 
the traffic. At one time I knew that American citizens who had 
fought for the preservation of your Union, whose blood, spilled upon 

our battle-fields, had given additional redness to your stripes and a 

righter glory to your stars, were thrown into English prisons, with 
no crime alleged against them, and were treated like felons, and that 
we could not by any effort get their cases either before the Govern- 
ment or before the people of these United States. And I was led 
to exclaim, as I parted with Sir Edward Thornton, “Oh, that we 
only had as much attention and as much protection given to a live 
American citizen as there are given to a dead Cincinnati hog!” But 
so it was, sir, that while American diplomacy vindicated the rights 
of dead animals, our living citizens were languishing in prisons, and 
we could not get the State Department or any other Department to- 
bring up their cases and have them examined, so that proper pro- 
tection might be given them. 

I have before me a correspondence with the Secretary of State in 
regard to Mr. D. H. O'Connor, a citizen of our neighboring city of Bal- 
timore. Nothing, so far as I know, has been done in regard to him. 
I can give you the names of four or five other American citizens who 
are now, or were recently, confined in these bastiles of British oppres- 
sion, for whose liberation no proper steps have been taken. One of 
them, Mr. M. P. Boyton, was arrested and brought before a British 
juy, tried, and not found guilty, no crime being proved against him, 

ut immediately upon his escape from a British jury the suspension 
of the habeas corpus was brought to bear agaiust him and he was 
rearrested and held in prison on suspicion. 

Now, I have been trying to get the floor here for several weeks in 
order to bring to the attention of the House the cases of these mourn- 
ing, sickening, and dying American citizens, imprisoned without crime» 
being ‘alleged against them, and I have been unable to do it until 
the present time. My worthy friend from New Jersey, [Mr. ROBESON, } 
whom I donot now see, though he is generally conspicuous enough 

Mr. HAZELTON, (pointing to Mr. ROBESON in his seat.) There: 


e is. 
Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. When I asked the floor from you, 
sir, on one occasion, for only half a minute, in order to pass a reso- 
lution commanding the State Department peremptorily to tell us: 
what had become of these American citizens, that gentleman ob- 
jected. You may remember, Mr. Speaker, that I asked who objected, 

and I was informed that it was the gentleman from New Jersey. . 
Two or three minutes after that, as the RECORD will show, the 
1 from New Jersey rose in his place and moved that the 
ouse take a recess for ten minutes, for we had nothing to do. I 
urged that what I proposed was something worth doing, but he in- 
sisted on the recess for ten minutes, and it was ordered by the House. 
When that ten minutes expired, another recess for ten minutes more 
was moved and carried, I standing here all the while vainly trying 
to have a hearing for American citizens who had fought for our insti- 
tutions, and I could not get one minute. That recess expired and 
another recess for half an hour was moved and carried, the Speaker 
sitting in his chair, I in my seat, and the gentleman from New Jersey 
in his. There was an hour thus spent in doing nothing, when 1 


from the Com- 
ritish prisons— 
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wanted but one minute, and I could not get it because of the objec- 
tion of that Representative of New Jersey. 

Now, we want bolder action than that which is taken by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and I am resolved to go further and move 
an amendment to their report. I believe that will be in order. 

Mr. ORTH. I do not yield for that. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I am going to take higher ground 
than the Committee on Foreign Affairs takes, and I hope I will be 
sustained by the Chair and by this House. I desire to say that not 
only have we a right now to interfere in behalf of our American citi- 
zens in British prisons, but it is our right and our duty to protest 

ainst the cruelties inflicted upon British subjects and members of 
the British Parliament, elected by the people of Great Britian, whom 
the British Government has imprisoned. 

A gentleman near me shakes his head; I will shake his heart, and I 
will show him that it is so. I think upon that subject he will take 
as pretty good authority Lord John Russell, or, if you please, the Brit- 
ish Government itself. I do not know whether you, Mr. Speaker, 
remember the case of the Madiai who were arrested in Tuscany for 
having committed some alleged crime against the laws of Tuseany. 
The Tuscan Government imprisoned these Madiai, itsown citizens, for 
alleged crimes committed on its own territory. That I think is as 


strong as anything I can give you with regard to the members of the 
British Parliament and others now suffering imprisonment in British 
ails. 


These Madiai were kept some time in prison, and the American 
people and the English people protested against it. Iwill read a sen- 
tence or two from a very valuable English book, to be found in our 
Library, called The Annals of Our Time, by Mr. Irving. I will read 
from page 374 of that book. 

On the 18th, of January, 1853, Lord John Russell urged upon Sir 
Henry Bulwer, the English minister, the necessity of remonstrating 
with the Tuscan Government on the subject of the Madiai. Lord 
John Russell, speaking for the British Government, says: 

As this is a matter affe a Tuscan subject, it may be said that Her Majesty's 
Government have norighttointerfere. If means that interference by force of 
arms would not be justifiable, I confess at once thatnothing but the most extreme 
case would justify such an interference. 

Here we have Lord John Russell ackno-vledging that an extreme 
case would justify a civilized government interfering not only by 
expression of opinion but by force of arms to compel another gov- 
ernment to liberate its own subjectsin prison in its own jails for 
alleged crimes committed upon its own soil. He says: 

I confess at once that nothing but the most extreme case would justify such an 
interference. But if it be meant that Her Majesty has not the right to point out 
toa friendly sovi the arguments which have prevailed in the most civilized 


nations st the use of the civilized sword to punish religious opinions, I en- 
tirely deny the truth of such an allegation. 


Here, sir, is the authority of the English Government to the effect 
that inasmuch as there never has been such t; ny perpetrated 
upon the face of the earth, tyranny at which the despotism of Russia 
or Turkey or any other country that we have been accustomed to 
look upon as despotic, pales into comparative liberty and grows pigmy 
in comparison with these giant wrongs inflicted by Great Britain 
upon her own Deople, to say nothing of our own citizens, we have 
a right to demand from the British Government the release of those 

lorious patriots, far more distinguished in honor and in family than 
Gladstone or Forster. According to Lord John Russell, we have the 
right to interfere, under the practice of civilized nations, and protest 
against these men being longer held in prison, and to interfere with 
arms in this the most extreme case of despotism ever known among 
civilized nations. 

Having thus referred to what I regard as a pretty strong precedent 
in favor of our ineng in favor of England’s own subjects suffer- 
ing unjust imprisonment I shall next refer to the case of Theodore of 
Abyssinia as a precedent for our guidance in case of the unjust impris- 
onment of our citizens by the English Government. King Theodore 
had taken it into his head to arrest some Englishmen traveling in 
Abyssinia, and to throw them into prison, for some alleged crime or 
misconduet. The English Government protested, insisting on her 
right to interfere for the release of hersubjects. Itisrecorded in the 
book I have before me, from which I have already quoted, Irving’s 
Annals of our Time, that Sir Robert Napier was sent out to Abys- 
sinia with an armed force to liberate those prisoners. In consequence 
of the difficulties of transportation his cannon were mounted on ele- 
phants’ backs; and amid the roar of English artillery and by the force 
of English arms those English prisoners were rescued from the 
of a foreign power; the capital of Abyssinia was laid in ashes; an 
the king of the empire killed. I do not ask any more in our case now 
than that we do the same thing. [Laughter.] That isa good prece- 
dent set by England. And if there is any respect in this House for 
American citizenship—if there are any ears that can hear the groans 
of our imprisoned citizens aboye the clinking of crystal goblets and 
foaming beakers by which the hearing of the representatives of Gov- 
ernment is deadened—if we have ears to hear t groana of our own 
citizens above the din of fashionable frivolity here, I ask no more than 
that we follow the example of England—that we send over force 
enongh to take our citizens out of British bastiles in which they are 
unjustly detained. : 

Admiral Porter is idle here at the head of our Navy; General Grant, 


although now out of the Army, can be called into the service again. 
Sherman is a pretty good general, and so is Sheridan. Let us send 
these men over supported by the whole power of our Navy and the 
thunder of American cannon, and take our citizens from the bastiles 
in which they are suffering. Ifin getting them out the city of Lon- 
don goes to ashes and the monarch or the ministry are slain, we shall 
be doing only what England has done in a less provoking and fla- 
grant case, 

Mr. HAZELTON. May I ask the gentleman the names of those 
American citizens, or some of them? d 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. It would take me alittle out of the 
order of my remarks if I should answer now. If the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will allow me, I will answer in a few minutes. i 

Mr. HAZELTON. Is Parnell one of them? ; 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. One of our citizens? 

Mr. HAZELTON. Ves. : 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. No, sir; Mr. Parnell is not one of 
our citizens ; but he has many claims to be so recognized and so 
honored. He is the son of one of the noblest women in this country. 
He is the grandson of our noblest American commodore, who, in a 
midnight fight with two British men-of-war, brought down that 
blood-stained flag which was so shamefully hoi and saluted a 
few weeks since at Yorktown. That is the answer I give to the gen- 
tleman’s question. Charles Stewart Parnell, the son of a noble 
American mother, the grandson of Charles Stewart, Old Ironsides,” 
is lying in jail; and we ought to ee him as George e 
at one time was adopted or naturalized by an Irish society in Phila- 
delphia as an Irishman. Certainly it ought not to take much time 
to adopt and naturalize the grandson of *‘ Old Ironsides,” of Penn- 
sylvania, and then make instant demand for his release. Indeed, I 
think he is an American citizen. This House made him a quasi or 
inchoate member of this House, and listened to his speech upon this 
floor ; and all persons acknowledged as members of this House must 
be American citizens. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if I allow myself to get scattered in this way, I 
shall never be able to get through with what I have to say. [Langh- 
ter.] But I hope I have fully enough answered the gentleman’s 
question. 

Let me continue with the case of Theodore of Abyssinia. Here 
is the authority in my hand on that case. The city of Magdala was 
reduced to ashes, and King Theodore was killed. Some say he killed 
himself, but I will not go into that. He was killed, however, and I 
suppose it should satisfy the American people if the tyrant who in- 
sults their citizenship ceases to exist. 

I leave that now, as I have not time to dwell upon it further, and 
recall the memory of Daniel Webster. I knew him well here, and 
often had the honor of his 1 It is now nearly forty years 
since I took my seat in this House of Representatives when it sat in 
another Hall, and I think I am therefore the oldest member of-the 
House, To be sure I took my seat as a correspondent and not as a 
member, and unfortunatel got expelled from that seat in that 
other House on an Ohio subject connected with sausages. [Laugh- 
ter.] This Ohio pork, dead or alive, is never quiet. It is always 
making trouble and creating a noise, though the market reporte 
sometimes say “pork is quiet.“ It divided the House upon me, and 
gave me the outside, but I was soon afterward restored to my seat on 
motion of Mr. Winthrop, of Massachusetts. 

Well, the mention of Mr. Webster recalls his ideas on the right of 
the American people to sympathize with the subjects of other gov- 
ernments struggling for freedom. Hungary, in 1848, revolted against 
Austria. Kossuth and his companions tried to 7 85 ty fight far be- 
yond anything in which Charles Stewart Parnell and his fellow-pris- 
oners are eng What did our Government do then for Hungary, 
and what should we do now for people similarly situated ? Hunga 
resisted the Austrian rule, but our Government, at the head of whie 
was the old hero of Buena Vista, sent out Dudley Mann to Hungary, 
right inside the dominions of Austria, to take cognizance of what 
was going on and see how soon the American Republic could recog- 
nize the independence of Hungary and take sides with her against 
her oppressor. Mr. Hulsemann, the Austrian minister at Washing- 
ton, protested that it was against the law of nations and declared this 
Dudley Mann had been sent over for the papos of “egging on” this 
rebellion against the Austrian power. He wrote a very serious let- 
ter of protest to the Secretary of State, who then was Mr. Webster, Mr. 
Clayton haying gone out on the death of General Taylor and the new 
administration of Mr. Fillmore having come in. Mr. Webster replied 
to this protest of Mr. Hulsemann, and I have only time to show what 
the American doctrine as laid down by that illustrious statesman of 
Massachusetts was. I want Massachusetts men now on this floor to 
draw their inspiration from him. He lays down the American doc- 
trine in this way : 

They— 

Referring to the United States— 
cannot, however, fail to cherish always a lively interest in the fortunes of nations 
struggling for institutions like their own. 

In another paragraph he says: 


But when the people of the United States behold the people of fe countries 
without any such interference spontaneously moving toward the of insti- 
tutions like their own, it surely cannot be expected of them to remain wholly indif- 
ferent spectators. - 


Mr. Hulsemann had complained that— 


The object of the President is to obtain information in regard to Hungary and 
her resources and prospects, with a view to an early recognition of her independ- 
ence and the formation of commercial relations with her. 


Mr. Webster replies fully to Mr, Hulsemann’s complaint, and in con- 
clusion says: 

Those questions will be discussed when they arise, and Mr. Hulsemann and the 
cabinet at Vienna may rest assured that in the mean time, while performing with 
strict and exact fidelity all their neutral duties, nothing will deter either the Gov- 
ernment or the people of the United States from exerci at their own discretion 
the rights belonging to them as an independent nation of forming and express- 
ing their own opinions freely and at all times upon the great political events which 
may transpire among the civilized nations of the earth. 


That is all we ask here, that we take notice of what is transpirin 
among the civilized nations of the earth, and in fhat nation whic 
has proved itself the most uncivilized to do what Mr. Webster de- 
clared we should always do. It was in this correspondence that Mr. 
Webster remarked that Austria was but a “small patch.” 

But I pass from Webster to Marcy. Oh, for one hour of Daniel 
Webster or William L. Marcy in these degenerate days at Washing- 
ton! 

Following from this Hungarian emeute came Kossuth and others te 
the United States. They were encouraged by the United States and 
by England. They came over here, and Kossuth was received by 
Con Some of his followers remained and others returned home. 
One, Martin Koszta, declared his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States, and then returned, as many of our naturalized Amer- 
ican citizens have done and are still doing. 

There was at that time a glorious hero of that glorious State of 
South Carolina lying with his little United States sloop of war, the 
Saint Louis, in the bay of Smyrna; and this Martin Koszta was ar- 
rested by the Austrian authorities at Smyrna and taken on board an 
Austrian man-of-war, the Huzzar. Captain D. N. Ingraham—for- 
ever honored be his name—wrote a brief note to the commander of 
that Austrian brig, demanding the immediate release of Koszta, and 
wrote a letter afterward to the Secretary of the Navy, stating what 
he had done. His action was approved by the Secretary of the Navy, 
then Hon. John C. Dobbin, of North Carolina, and by our Govern- 
ment. 

Immediately upon the fact of this arrest coming to the knowledge 
of Captain 1 in the Saint Louis he drew his sloop of war up 
within a half cable’s length of the Austrian man-of-war, loaded his 
guns, and got ready for action, and demanded the release of this Ameri- 
can incomplete citizen. The result was that Martin Koszta was de- 
livered from imprisonment and from death. The effect of this action 
was to teach foreign nations that we intended to demand that they 
should respect our adopted citizens, He was not a citizen of the 
United States; he had simply declared his intention of becoming one. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, compare that, if you peer with the conduct 
of our Government at the present time. I hold in my hand the cor- 
respondence sent some time ago to the Senate with regard to the 
imprisonment of one of our citizens, to wit, Michael P. Boyton, a 
brother, I believe, of the great American swimmer of that name. 
What are the facts in that case? He had a passport from William 
H. Seward, setting forth the fact that he was an American citizen. 
He showed that he had been engaged in fighting for the Union in the 
recent war, which secured for him the right of citizenship; and yet, 
sir, would you believe it, our Government here and our representa- 
tives there at the court of Great Britain went to work and managed 
to proclaim the face of our great seal of State to bea lie! They said 
that he was not a citizen, although he had his passport certifying 
under the seal of the State Department that he was a citizen, and then 
like cowards they permitted Michael P. Boyton to be, on mere sus- 
picion, cast into prison, where he lingered for about twelve months, 
and finally fell sick and lost his eyesight; and I do not know where 
he is now, still in prison or wandering around, an American citizen 
without any protection, to find some place where he can shield him- 
self from the indignity which was heaped upon him, until he is 
buried in some strange land in an own grave. 

In this case the Secretary of State took the ground that inasmuch 
as he had not completed his citizenship he could not look for any aid 
from the United States. 

If Boyton could not point to the fact that he was born of American 

aren he could and did claim that he had fought in the late war. 

e fought through that war, Mr. S er, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Congress of the United States have declared that 
any man doing so for one year should be a citizen and have all the 
securities and rights that belong to a citizen, and it was upon the 
strength of that declaration and of that fact that he was entitled 
to the protection of the Government. But although he had fought 
for the country, simply because he did not go into court and complete 
his application he was denied protection. The whole correspondence 
is here, but I shall not stop now to read it. It is rather sickening to 
read how our State Department and our minister and consul managed 
to prove the United States seal a fraud and the promise of Congress 
to recognize her soldiers as citizens ‘‘a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare,” for which they should all have been impeached. Oh, that 
we had some modern Marcy and a second Ingraham to vindieate the 
rights of American citizens! 

I now wish to call attention to the law of July 27, 1868, which was 
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passed in order to secure the rights óf American citizens. 
came here as a member of this House and managed to bring this sub- 


In 1867 I 


ject before Congress and the country. That movement resulted in 
the 8 ofa bill through both Houses of Congress, which wassigned 
by the President, securing the rights of American citizens traveling 
abroad. It finally passed both houses of the British Parliament and was 
signed by the Queen. It passed the legislative department ofthe Ger- 
man Empire and wassigned by the Emperor. This law of 1868 provided 
for the first time in the history of the American Government that 
American naturalized citizens should stand on the ground of equal 
protection with native-born citizens. That law provided that if an 
American citizen was arrested abroad the President of the United 
States should demand his release and would proceed to have the citi- 
zen rescued in all possible ways short of an absolute declaration of 
war, that being exclusively the prerogative of Con In this 
House, Mr. Speaker, that bill passed with only five dissenting votes 
out of the whole body, providing that if any American citizens were 
unlawfully detained by any foreign government we would make recla- 
mation by seizing and DA Peers the first subject of that power we 
could lay our hands on. It provided that we would take subjects of 
that government as hostages, citizen for citizen, and I think it is men- 
tioned somewhere in the co: mdence of Charles Dickens, then in 
this country, that he was afraid to come to Washington to deliver a 
lecture for fear that he would be the first one arrested. 

Afterward the bill went to the Senate where, by the conservatism 
of that illustrious statesman Mr. Sumner, and others, it was modified 
in some particulars, so that a demand for the release of the citizen so 
arrested could be made, and all steps taken short of a declaration of 
war tosecure his release. That law is still living on our statute-books, 
and yet our Government seems to have forgotten or ignored it. Let 
us request the President to see that it is applied in behalf of our citi- 
zens now neglected and abandoned to the cruelty of British bastiles. 

I claim the credit of the passage of that act which has changed the 
international law of the world. Mr. Conness, then Senator from 
California, deserves the credit of its passage through the Senate. 

Now, sir, if my friends around me do not believe in the authorities 
I have quoted, and still, notwithstanding the revision of the old ver- 
sion, believe in the Holy Scriptures, there is such a personage men- 
tioned as the good Samaritan. There was a stranger who fell amon 
thieves. He was robbed and beaten. One man came along an 
passed him by; another came and 3 him by; but nobody did 
anything to relieve him till finally the good Samaritan came 
along and went to his relief and comforted him. If gentlemen will 
not take the authority of Lord John Russell and others I have quoted, 
might they not take the example of the good Samaritan? Ireland 
is robbed and beaten and fallen into the hands of thieves and robbers. 

But if we, as good Samaritans, should interfere for a man fallen 
among thieves, what should we do fora lovely woman in similar cir- 
3 7 4 econ 

n painting and poetry England is represented as a gross and stal- 
wart man, Teiland as a beautiful woman. 

Here we have in the nineteenth century a big bully of a man stand- 
ing over a defenseless woman and trampling upon her. You and I, 
going home to our residences, and seeing a man doing that, even if 
we thought we would get licked in the encounter, would not hesitate 
to take the ruffian by the throat. That is what is going on now. 
John Bull has this lovely woman down ans her in the mud, 
and we look on and have not heart and man oad enough to assist 
her. I look around and see many here that have vindicated their 
bravery on the battle-field, who have shown they have courage in 
their hearts and warm blood in their veins, who would fight to the 
shedding of the last drop of their blood for a woman in that position. 
And yet we have not the manhood to interfere in this case! 

There should be an international law to prevent cruelty to men 
and animals. We see a man abusing his horse or his dog, and Mr. 
Bergh interferes, and why should not nations interfere when others 
outrage humanity by cruelty to their subjects? In the latter case 
we all seem to lose our manhood and to become indifferent—in fact, 
ice-Berghs. 

Here is an extract from the Boston Pilot, of the 14th of this month, 
giving an account of an interview with Benjamin F. Butler, the dis- 
tinguished lawyer and statesman of Massachusetts. It will inform 
the gentleman from Wisconsin and others who some of the prisoners 
are and on what false pretenses they are held: 


In the Pilot of November 19 last a red a letter from Mr. James Red 8 
headed American citizens in Irish j lt treated of the arrest and imp - 
ment in Ireland, under the coercion act, of four American citizens, namely: Messrs. 
Michael Bo Henry O'Mahony, J. H. Walsh, and D. McSweeney. Messrs. 
O'Mahony and Sweeney presen‘ their cases to Mr. James Russell Lowell, 
United States minister at London, asking his official intervention to procure them 
a speedy trial or liberation from imprisonment, as they had not committed a breach 
of any constitutional law which could qasiy their arrest and detention. To this 

uest Minister Lowell, while acknowledging the legality of their title to vitizen- 
ship, replied in effect that En had a right to arrest all persons domiciled in 
the proclaimed districts, and it was “manifestly entirely futile to claim that 
naturalized citizens of the United States should be exempt from its operations.” 

This decision of our minister to England has caused t surprise and indig- 
nation to na citizens and others th hout the United States. It is ap- 
parent, from the following clear exposition of international law by one of Ameri- 
ica's most eminent lawyers—General B. F. Butler, of Massachusetts—that Mr. 
Lowell has taken an utterly erroneous view both of the rights of American citi- 
zens and of international law. 

In order to place this matter thoroughly before our readers, a member of the 
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Pilot staff interviewed General Butler last week, when the following opinions 
were expressed by him on the subject: f 

Reporter.—‘‘ General, have you read the letters of Minister Lowell upon the rights 
of American citizens in Ireland and the duty of the American Government toward 
those citizens?” 

General Butler.—‘‘ I have read Mr. Lowell's letters with some care, as the grounds 
taken by him are of the utmost importance to every American citizen who finds 
himself outside of the territorial limits of his own country. I understand Mr. 
Lowell's proposition to be this: 

First. That in law the action of a government toward its own citizens, however 
unjust, arbitrary, or oppressive it may be, must apply in the same degree to any 
American citizen who happens to be within the territorial limits of such govern- 
ment, either domiciled or upon business or pleasure. 

Second. That if such citizen is deprived of his liberty or property. by such arbi- 
trary law or action of the 5 it is not the duty of the United States Gov- 
ernment to interfere in any way, diplomatically or otherwise, for his protection or 
for redress for the wrongs done to him, and that in such case the appeal only is to 
be made to the courtesy of the government for redress upon the ground of mis- 
take or misapprehension. 

Such, in my op.nion, are not the principles of international law eras te the 
ease supposed. Mr. Lowell says in his letter that the coercion law in Ireland, so 
called, is an exceptional and arbitrary measure. Of course he means to say by ex- 

tional’ that it applies to all Irish subjects of Great Britain only. Now, I claim 
it to be public law that an American citizen in a foreign country is entitled to the 
highest rights of any citizen in that country at least, and if he is not afforded all 
the rights and protection of the laws and rake by law to any class of citi- 
zens of that country, his being made an exception by which he is e to arbi- 
trary arrest, the despoilment of his property, and deprivation of his liberty is not 
only a cause of interference of his own government, but a cause of complaint t 
the government so maltreating one of the citizens of another government, and that 
the whole power of that government should be brought to bear to restore the rights 
and redress the wrongs of its citizens.” 

There is another American prisons in British jails from our neigh- 
boring city of Baltimore, to whom the resolution offered by my friend 
Mr. Cox this morning, which should have embraced all, applies. His 
name is D. H. O’Connor, and his brother applied to the Secretary of 
State for his protection. I find a letter from Secretary Blaine in the 
Sunday Morning, a paper published in Baltimore, on the 4th of last 
month, in which he states that the papers before him showed that 
Mr. O’Connor had been naturalized in September, 1875, and had heen 
recently arrested on suspicion under the British act of Parliament 
known as the peace preservation act, and says in effect: 

That England hada zeni to arrest all persons domiciled in a proclaimed district, 
and that it was manifestly entirely futile to claim that American citizens should be 
exempt from its operations. 

Did any man ever hear such nonsense? Why, sir, suppose you go 
over to England to-morrow and England does not like you because 
you were once in that chair and therefore represented America, and 
she proclaims the district in which you land—for they can do that at a 
moment’s warning—and put you into prison with other American 
citizens whose claims for protection are as good as yours or mine; 
would you be satisfied if this House let you be there a year without 
doing anything? I tell you that is what they have done. They proclaim 
the district, take hold of an American citizen, making no e e of 
crime against him, put him in prison, and keep him there as long 
as they please, and after keeping him for three, or six, or twelve 
months, they send him a pe letter and say, “You are detained for 
three months kagon shonld like to see this treatment given to 
our Secretary of State, should he visit Great Britain, and perhaps 
the State Department would modify or change its views. 

There is still another American citizen, Mr. Hart, of Lawrence, in 
Massachusetts, who was arrested after midnight on the 3d of this 
month and sent to prison on suspicion. He committed no crime. 
The poor fellow despairs of any protection of his American citizen- 
ship, and in a letter dated January 6, 1882, says: 

The American people boast very much about their Republic and t men, but 
when that Government allows her citizens to be thrown into Bri risons with- 
out getting any kind of atrial, I think your great men and fine Republic cannot say 
a great deal for themselves. 

Mr. Butler, in the review from which I have quoted, refers to the 
case of Martin Koszta, already noticed, and adds: 

Not only that, other nations, notably Great Britain and France, have asserted 
these principles even in time of war. Great Britain called upon this Government 
to Ae by treaty stipulations for a commission to redress all the wrongs done 
British subjects during the late rebellion domiciled in our territory, and commis- 
sions did adjudicate many thousands of dollars in favor of British subjects who 
made claim that they were injured in their persons and property by the action of 
the United States oflicers in carrying on the war, and that too when they were dom- 
iciled in soned cities where martial law prevailed. A commission for a similar 
jo gee s now sitting at Washington, giving redress to French citizens who claim 

they were so injured. These claims are made as a matter of right by their 
respective governments, and are held to by this Government as a matter of right. In 
my opinion it is not only the right of the citizen but the duty of the Government, if 
heis by an 9 arbitrary law or act of a foreign government despoiled of his 
poety or his liberty, to use the most effective means possible to have its citizen 
berated at once or tried for any supposed offense by the ordinary tribunals of that 


country, and that the case against him must be heard, at least to be satisfactory to 
this Government, by the highest tribunal to which any citizen of that country can 


ap 3 

The English Government may pass a law, because Parliament is omnipotent, to 
arrest and imprison its own subjects without cause and keep them imprisoned with- 
ont being bronght to trial, and the only redress to the British subject may be in 
revolution. But rs dn Spar law to an American citizen ought to leave him in no 
such predicament. Our Government ought to interfere for his protection and for 
the redress for the wrongs done to its citizens. 


Now, sir, can you tell me how many millions of dollars we have 
recently given to keep up our diplomatic intercourse with European 
nations? Can you tell me anything our ministers to Great Britain 
have done over there that was not disgraceful for the money they 
have spent? Can you give me the name of one American citizen 
who has been vindicated there? Can yon tell me of one honest five 


minutes’ work done by the representatives of American principles in 
all our legations to Europe? On the contrary, our representatives 
there have been taking lessons in the school of monarchy. They 
have been learning the ways and tricks of despots and aristocrats, 
and have been bringing them over here, inoculating our system and 
poisoning our blood with pontea pyæmia, which will kill us beyond 


the power of any of the doctors here even with their $100,000 bills 
to save us. The wounds are ghastly and the pus is not jaudable. 
We are going tothe devil unless we stop this, [great laughter, ] if we 
are not already well on in our journey. 

I read from the papers a short time ago of an American minister 
drawing $12,000 a year, or more, and I never heard of him doing any- 
thing but this. 

Mr. McCOOK. I ask unanimous consent that my colleague’s time 
be extended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. DUNNELL in the chair.) The gen- 
tleman’s time has not expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I am very much obliged to my 
distinguished and gallant friend from New York [Mr. McCook and 
to the House, and I shall not abuse the kindness. If I see the least 
impatience I will stop; but I understand I shall not have to confine 
myself to the limited time. 

Iwas saying that I read of the grand achievement of this our 
minister, and it is the only thing I really have read for the last five 
years that an American minister did for his pay. He appeared in the 
crowded streets of a great European city from time to time. I will 
not mention any name, because personally I really like him, and I do 
not want to saya word against him. He appeared on horseback, and 
about twenty or thirty paces behind him, “be the same more or less,” 
he had a mounted “tiger,” or lackey, gorgeously dressed, I presume, 
in yellow plush breeches, top boots and a scarlet jacket, and he was 
riding through the streets of that crowded city, and the people must 
have cried out, Look at the queer republicanism of this represent- 
ative of the great American Republic ; look at his breeches, and his 
jacket; they are utterly too, too.” [Langhter. ] 

Now, if we have nothing else for our ministers abroad to do, I am 
in favor of calling them home and applying the millions they cost us 
to some better purpose, and if we can give exit to the foreign repre- 
sentatives here, let them go home too. I do not believe that when a 
Secretary of State, however good and democratic Republican he 
may have been—and by the way the present Secretary of State and 
the late Seeretary of State were both members of the Congress in 
either House that passed the bill which in its incipient stages pro- 
vided that we should seize an Englishman, whether Charles Dickens 
or any one else, for every American citizen imprisoned abroad— 
becomes involved in the mazes of European aristoeracy here, amid 
the music of clinking crystal, foaming with untaxed champagne from 
France, and smoking untaxed cigars from Cuba, moving in the mazes 
of the dance, and in the blaze of the beauty of Washington society, 
which has always been superb, and where eyes sparkle brighter than 
diamonds, and smiles are sweeter than the haggard looks of American 
prisoners praying for relief from unjust imprisonment, he is in a fit 
state of mind to defend our citizens. What chance for justice has 
some poor fellow who fought at Antietam, or was wounded at Get- 
tysburgh, to have his prayer for justice and protection heard or an- 
swered when our officials get mixed with the representatives of the 
foreign 5 who hold him in prison, in such social happiness ? 

But if the folly and uselessness of our diplomats abroad were all 
that our citizens have to complain of we might blush and bear it, 
but it has been hinted that some of our representatives abroad have 
acted as volunteer spies and constables of the despotisms to which they 
are accredited. Ishall make no charge myself, but I fear some of our 
citizens have got arrested through information from our representa- 
tives. I protest against making heavy appropriations for any such 
purpose. I take the following extract from the Boston Pilot of the 
2ist instant. Can it be possible that some ef the contingent funds 
or secret-service money which we are called upon to vote here goes 
to any such base uses? : 


THE BRITISH SECRET SERVICE. 


The composition of the British secret service is Cems ges These agents 
form a of the diplomatic organization of every Britisli embassy, and are sur- 
rounded by a certain masonry recognized only by themselves. The minister at 
Washington is the official head of the corps in this country and Canada, and not less 
than two hundred persons are retained in its service in the United States and the 
Dominion. It employs whomsoever it finds necessary for its purposes, although the 
persons whose services are temporarily used are often in utter ignorance of the true 
aim and motives of those who pay them. 


* * * +*+ + + 


By means of its secret servants the English Government is informed of the names 
of the leading officers of every land league in the United States and of every secret 
organization antagonistic to British interests. Considering the great personal risk 
involved in the pursuit of this unenviable calling the salaries are not only large, but 
liberal pensions are awarded for long service, which, if life be lost or injury sus- 
tained, are extenaed to the widows of the members. Should events in Ireland 
develope into civil war—which contingency, however, is certainly not probable at 
present—it would open up a keen controversy if some member of Congress of Irish 
proclivities were to make a point of ascertaining the nature and extent of the 
assistance which the secret service employés of Great Britain received from the 
Federal authorities. 

Now, in order that we may have some authority for interfering in 
this business, to show that it is our duty, whether as good Samaritans 
or followers of the example of Lord Johu Russell and Daniel Webster 


or Captain Ingraham, I call attention to the terrible tyranny against 
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which I am protesting. Here is an extract from a letter of Henry 
George, of California, My gallant friend from California [Mr. ROSE- 
CRANS] probably knows him. Mr. George is an American citizen ; 
there is no Irish about him. Here is what this American author says 
in The Irish World, after visiting Ireland to satisfy himself of the 
real state of affairs in that country: X 


Our fathers had a very vivid recollection of British tyranny and a very thorough 
contempt and hatred for it, but for some time past the common belief of Americans 
has been that personal liberty is really as secure under British institutions as under 
our own; that the English monarchy had, in fact, become a republic in all save 
the name. As to England this may be measurably true, but as to Ireland nothing 
could be more erroneous. There is to-day no country in the world making the 
slightest pretense to civilization where the fundamental principles of popular right 
are so flagrantly outraged, or rather so utterly ignored ; where the government is 
such a reckless, conscienceless, irritating tyranny. 

Imagine a government such as I have described wielded in the interests of a 

rivileged class infuriated with the fear of losing the power of drawing immense 
. — from the toil of others. Imagine all constitutional rights suspended, and 
the whole country at the mercy of an absolute dictatorship, backed by 50,000 
bayonets in the hands of foreign troops—a dictatorship for which nothing is too 
arblicary and nothing too mean. Imagine elected members of the highest legis- 
lative body, the trusted leaders of a political party that embraces nine-tenths of 
the le, lying in jail, and treated with indignities to which convicted felons in 
civi ized countries are not subjected. Imagine the most respected and public- 
spirited men in their respective localities dragged otf asly to pe son without charge 
or inquiry, upos lettres de cachet issued by a governmental underling at the sugges- 
tion of some landlord or police inspector. Imagine a country where public meet- 
ings to discuss public questions cannot be held, where even the meetings of ladies 
are burst in upon and dispersed by policemen ; where the newspaper editor must 
scan his proofs closely lest he may find himself the next day under lock and key; 
where men of the highest standing fear to talk of public affairs save with bated 
breath and in secure p ; when they tell you that their every movement is 
watched by detectives, and their letters opened and read in the post-office, and warn 
you that you are watched as closely. Imagine a country where you hear of con- 
stables cutting to pieces with thrusts of their sword-bayonets young girls who are 
fying from them in terror; where the proprietor of such a hotel as the Astor or 
etropolitan of New York or the Lick House of San Francisco will show you the 
bruises on his face inflicted in his own house by policemen who rushed in and beat 
him becanse, with an impulse of common humanity, he had exclaimed when he saw 
them kicking a poor boy about the streets! Let any American, if he can, imagine 
a country such as this, and he will get some idea of the condition of Ireland to-day. 
It is a reign of terror. 

Yet men,calling themselves Americans, saluted the flag which repre- 
sented these acts of oppression, and the world looked on with aston- 
ishment that a free republic should pay such homage to a shameless 
despotism. ) . 

I am going to ask this House to say that they did not join in that 
disgrace. Iam going to ask this House to say whether it was done 
in a moment of gush or folly or wstheticism, Llaughter, ] or what- 
ever it was, that led our people tosalute that flag at that time—that 
it was not done with the sanction of the people’s chosen Representa- 
tives. 

And if there is here to-day a Representative from any district in 
this country who will rise and tell me that in the next campaign he 
will march through his district holding up the English flag, and give 
me the opportunity to follow him with the American flag, I will can- 
vass the district and see who will be returned. 

Here is what the New York Herald says of government under the 
English flag. It is from an editorial of the 30th of October, a few 
days after we saluted it at Yorktown: 

The methods by which Ireland is governed are methods which are familiar in 
Russia. They are the methods of Louis Napoleon, and they jar upon every lover 
of liberty and order. Ireland is held by England as Russia held Poland—that is to 
ayy bya laige body of aig pong ite e principie of liberty 5 sous ly grounded 

in the English nature that when emporary alarm or ic as to the purposes 
of the Irish tenantry is over there will he a sober second thought. Mr. Gladstone, 
so long as he ap to the Jingo element of the hour, will have a noisy support 
in England, and the large centers of population, where any policy which is olga 
or meretricious will excite public applause. 

It will be difficult to explain to the great body of the English people outside of 
London why it should be necessary, in the nineteenth century, for a liberal gov- 
ernment to adopt the policy of a Bonaparte in dealing with a proud, intelligent, and 
independent people. 

And these are the methods which the United States approve by 
saluting the flag under which they are perpetrated. 

In another editorial, the following day, October 31, 1881, the Herald 
Says: 

What the world sees is that in free England—the England of Magna Charta— 
liberty, free press, free s h, and the ght of petition—it is ible to employ 
the forms of government made familiar Russian Czars and Louis Napoleon. 
The world sees a liberal government violate every right consecrated to freemen. 
Members of Parliament are imprisoned, women are arrested, priests are taken 
from the altar, rapa vga suppressed, the press is silenced, the right to bear 
arms is denied, the us is suspended, martial law is proclaimed, trial by 
jury is denied to men charged with violations of law. 

And free America at the centennial celebration of her own freedom 
salutes the flag which waves over a despotism where every right con- 
secrated to freemen is violated ; where members of Parliament, min- 
isters of the Gospel, and women are rudely arrested without charge 
of crime ; meetings suppressed, the press silenced, habeas corpus sus- 
pended, martial law proclaimed, and trial by jury denied. Butshut 
your eyes and ears and salute the flag which at this very time is per- 
petrating these outrages on its own subjects and on our citizens. 

I call attention next to an extract from Mr. Cowan, an English 
editor, and a member of the English Parliament, in which he de- 
scribes the tyranny and tergiversation of Mr. Gladstone. I co 


from a London telegram in the New York Herald of October 22, 1881, 
the second day after our salute of the English flag: 


Mr. Cowan, in an editorial in the Newcastle Chronicle, says: Fot so many years 
ago Mr. Gladstone wrote as follows: The prisoners in the g 


dom of Naples were 


arrested and imprisoned without due legal process; were, in vast proportion, not 
tried at all, and when they were tried were so largely by exceptional and not reg- 
ular tribunals. When they were condemned they were condemed not by the free 
verdict of a popular body, but by the sentences of judges dependent on the gov- 
ernment for their bread—a government, moreover, whose power rested on a flagrant 
breach of the written legal constitution of the ponty: The Prime Minister, in 
his time, has played many parts, but even those familiar with his gyrations were 
not, perhaps, aware of the rapid transformation of his opinion on the treatment of 
7 4 7 risoners. The reproduction ef these extracts from one of his letters to 

he late Mr. Butt demonstrates, it is true, that the men for whom he pleaded years 
ago were strangers at a distance, whereas those he now imprisons are fellow-coun- 
trymen and near. The distinction may reconcile the erence with which the 
cases are treated to the subtle and versatile intellect of Mr. Gladstone, but to plain 
men it is not so apparent.” 

Mr. Labouchére is also an English member of Parliament and an 
English editor. I copy from the Herald of November 14, 1881: 

Mr. Labouchére’s comments on the Irish question are attracting much attention 
in England. Let us suppose,” he says, that the imperial Parliament sat in 
Dublin and that we English were always outvoted in it by an Irish majority; 
that Mr. Parnell resided in London as English secretary, and Mr. Biggar as Eng- 
lish viceroy, both driving up and down the streets with an armed escort; that 
almost all our land was held by Irish landlords; that the magistrates were ap- 
pointed by Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar; that an armed constabulary were at their 
command in each English county an hat an army of 50,000 Irishmen were dis- 
tributed in our great towns; that Mr. Gladstone, Mr, Bright, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain were in prison on ‘reasonable sampioen. of being opposed to this state of 
things, and that all meetings to protest against it and to claim the right of de- 
ciding some purely English question according to our own views were broken up 
by the police and military. Most assuredly we should be ungrateful for these 
manifold blessings, and although we might believe that Mr. Bi , Mr, Parnell, 
and the Irish jority in the Dublin Parliament were actuated by the best of in- 
tentions toward us, we should not fall down on our knees and thank them. Yet, 
mutatis mutandis, we are surprised at the Irish not doing this.” 

Good for that Englishman. Ilove an Englishman as well as I do 
an Irishman, and almost as well as I do an American, if he is the 
right kind of a man; if he loves republicanism and faithfully for- 
swears all allegiance to England and its Queen and flag. 

There are four born Englishmen upon this floor. They are here as 
representatives of their respective districts, and every man of them I 
believe (though I have not conferred with them) will stand by me 
and take as ultra ground as I do. We have twenty naturalized citi- 
zens on this floor—four Irishmen, four Pog namen, four Germans, I 
believe, some Scotchmen, and so on—all having solemnly forsworn 
allegiance to theirsovereigns; all blended together in the amalgam of 
American citizenship; al willing to die for the “Stars and Stripes,” 
and equally willing, I doubt not, to march to the bastiles where our 
citizens are imprisoned and pull them down. ButI think the parties 
saluting the English flag at Yorktown are the only persons in the 
world who would fall down on their knees and thauk the English 
Government for the perpetration of such offenses against the en- 
lightened sentiments of mankind as Mr. Labouchére describes. 

Why should not Americans sympathize with the Irish people? I 
need not speak to men on this floor of the feeling of affection in Ireland 
toward America. I need not recall the glorious example of American 
sympathy with Charles Stewart Parnell when on this floor and he 
was made a member of this House. [Laughter.] He addressed this 
House when it was in session as a House, and he could not have done 
so unless he was a member of it somehow. You gentlemen who were 
here remember the circumstance, I was not here. 

Let me read the language in which an American of Americans, a 
young lady from Hartford, traveling in Europe, describes the state 
of Ireland and the enthusiastic love of the Irish Re le for America. 
It is an extract from a private letter, printed in the Hartford Times, 
to her mother, and was not intended for publication: 

Ireland is a far more beautiful country than I supposed; but you at home have 
no 88 hearing much about it, of the oppressions and poor condition of 
the Iris mts, and I may say of the Irish people Fee I noticed it the 
moment I placed my foot on Irish soil, and all through Ireland I was indignant and 
excited over the scenes of want and misery we saw. It is terrible. But, oh! how 
the Irish ponpe love America. It is touching to see these peasants and hear them 
talk. Al ides, men and women, waiters, farmers, and people traveling on the 
cars—all look to America as we look to Heaven. 

This honest American young lady feels indignant, but the parts. at 
Yorktown are quite the contrary. They were jubilant and saluta- 


ry. 

These are the people whom we see suffering without extending to 
them a single word of sympathy such as Daniel Webster was willing 
to extend to other peoples when they were struggling to establish 
institutions similar to our own. I need not dwell upon the hospi- 
tality of the Irish people toward Americans. Why, sir, I was one 
of a party traveling through that country who were caught in a ter- 
rible storm; and the nt women went into their bed-rooms, took 
their blankets from their beds, and gaye them to the American ladies 
to shelter them on their way home; and they never asked whether 
those blankets would ever be returned. 

Coming still nearer home, I quote from the Brooklyn Eagle of 
March 9, 1881, the following note from the Rev. Dr. Talmage. His 
Tabernacle is in my district, where he thunders forth his eloquence. 
I quote from him because he is good authority forme. I admire 
him as the man of the age; [represent his church., Mr. Beecher also 
lives in my district. [Laughter.] 

BROOKLYN, March 8, 1881. 

GENTLEMEN: Engagement to be at another meeting will hinder my 8 
your ee to speak at the Academy at your assembly in honor of Robe 

mmet. 

Just as bad a fellow as Parnell is. 

The pronunciation of bis name makes my heart beat like a war- drum. 
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He would make a first rate chaplain for a regiment in the Army 
that this House will authorize to go over and bring home our Ameri- 


can citizens. [Laughter.] 


His dying speech will not cease its reverberation till the last oppression in all 
the earth bas ceased, Let others cipherout the eee I giveas my 1 
that Ireland will yet be as independent of all other governments as is the nited 
States. How? When? [leave that to Onmipotence. Lam neither monarchist nor 
communist, but if it be communism to hate the theory thata comparative few have 
aright to gather up the resources of the world, and crowd others off into squalor 
and wretchedness, giving them no chance for this world or the next, then lama 
communist. Every industrious and virtuous citizen has a right to a livelihood in 
Ireland and everywhere else. By the throne of the eternal God I assert it, that 
truth and liberty and justice shall yet be triumphant over all their foes! Givemy 
salutation to the meeting, and tell them to pitch their tents toward the sunrising. 


* „e,, i 
8 T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 


That is the American doctrine talked in my district; but no sun- 
rise of freedom will ever shine in circles controlled by those who 
salute and worship the English flag, which this day and hour of the 
nineteenth century represents the most flagrant despotism on earth. 

Sir, I see before me the benevolent countenance of my friend from 
the Aroostook district of Maine, [Mr. Lanp.) I read with great 

leasure a few evenings since a speech which he delivered in Port- 

and, Maine, on a recent visit home, in which he urged his people to 
stand out against the illegal power domineering over these prisoners, 
and to cherish and protect these United States as the grand camping- 
und of freedom’s army. I see also before me the 8 from 
Texas, coming from the N Ae Upson.] In all the generous 
sympathy of American citizenship between the Aroostook and the 
Mn every true American heart is burning and throbbing and 
the time when we can help Ireland to achieve her inde- 

and French assistance. 
rooklyn, [Mr. J. HYATT 


longing for t 
ndence, as we achieved ours by her hel 
also see before me my colleague from 

Smiru.] I know I shall have his td ig 
I was going to say that as a general thing the organs of the two 

old parties do not seem to sympathize heartily with republicanism 
in Europe. They are rather ‘‘offish.” But one class of newspapers 
is always true to it, and I love them for it. You cannot find an anti- 
monopoly paper throughout the country that is not heartily in accord 
with the position I am taking to-day. The others are wary; they 
hold back; there are monopolies behind them, and wealth and ‘‘too- 
too”-ism. Down from the utterly cometh ‘the too-too.” These 
mingled influences operate on the old parties; and the poor demo- 
erat or republican of American or of European countries has no kind 
of chance for justice or protection from them. 

This measure now before the House comes from petitions presented 
by constituents of these two gentlemen from Maine and Texas, the 
two extremes of our Union. dit gives an additional zest to the 
speech of the gentleman from Maine when I a just above him 
in the gallery one who is the light and glory of his happy home, and 
a living relative of the illustrious Ingraham, who so nobly vindicated 
American citizenship, even when imperfect, by his conduct in the 
Koszta case in the harbor of Smyrna. Captain Duncan N. Ingra- 
ham, born in South Carolina just eighty years ago, entering the Navy 
seventy years ago, made captain in 1855, and still living near Charles- 
ton, is a relative of the Ingrahams of Portland, Maine. 

I refer to the independent press to introduce an extract from a paper 
8 in this city, the National View of October 22, 1881, pub- 

ished two days after, but written before the disgraceful salute of the 
tyrant flag at Yorktown, which says: 

We can think of noth more selfish, nothing more intensely cowardly, than 
the attitude of the United to-day toward each and orny straggling people, 
each incipient revolution. At Yorktown this week the notables are celebrating a 


victory and 3 ee to the descendants of men who aided us in our ex- 
. z ankar 80 yond herself have the Americans ever aided one step 
ward victory 


Not one; nay, her press, her Cabinet officers, her President hasten to assure 
every despot whose people rise t him that America is neutral and has no 
sympath y with sedition or revolutionists. It is as cowardly a position as any self- 
seeking government could hold, that of saying, We have obtained a freedom for 
ourselves which we deify ; get it you, if you can, but we Will never help you toit. It 
is not 3 “Come to America and be free!” They have aright to be free 
athome. It is good neither for America nor for them that they should be forced to 
tear themselves from home native soil to obtain freedom. ‘They have aright to 
freedom on the soil to which they were born, and Charles Stewart Parnell is right 
when he demands it for Ireland; he is right to fight the oppressors to their teeth ; 
he has a right to the active sym y of every man in ca, and were we nota 
nation of snobs and pretenders he would have something else from America; he 
would have such assistance as Lafayette and France gave to us; he would through 
his prison bars hear the good cheer, brother!" across the Atlantic, and Ireland 
in her desolation would know that her sons who vote in America could fight on the 
soil which gave them birth. 

All honor to Parnell so long as he fights in the interests of his perms, a people 
whose blood and bruises are never for a moment of their aching. The 

a 15 Irishman in his prison cell should be mightier than a giant free, and every 

and-leaguer of Ireland should be made to feel that, in the United States, the home 
of their brothers and their children, ten times ten thousand hearts are beating in 
sympathy for them and Ireland, 


What would the editor have said if he had known that while he 
was writing this extract they were saluting the English flag? 

These extracts upon the present state of Toloa and our duty to- 
ward her are only repetitions of the old story. If we go back for 
five or seven hundred years of her history we shall always find the 
unfeeling oppressor and the helpless sufferer. Sir John Davis, who, 
I think, was the attorney-general under James the First, says that 
if Satan had adopted the same system of government for his domin- 
ion that the English gave to Ireland he would long since have depop- 


ulated his empire! If you wish to read the saddest story of suffering 
and wrong ever written, read Daniel O’Connell’s brief history of Ire- 
land; if you want to study the diabolism of statesmanship, read the 
doings of Castlereagh and Cornwallis in Ireland. The latter, after 
his surrender at Yorktown, was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and he seemed to take pleasure in oppressing a nation that had 
een to America Generals Knox and Wayne and Morgan who had 
ought and foiled him on many a battle-field. Richard Cobden, the 
illustrious commoner of the English Parliament, in his political writ- 
ings, (volume 1, page 734,) after quoting Henry D. Inglis as asserting 
that the state of Ireland under British rule “ was a reproach to any 
civilized and Christian country,” says: 
We shall search the volumes of the most accredited travelers in Russia, Turkey, 


or India and find no description of a people that is not enyiaole in comparison with 
the state of millions of our fellow-subjects in Ireland. 


One more authority I shall quote on the state of Ireland and the 
duty of all lovers of liberty to aid her. It is that of Lady Wilde, of 
Ireland. It is a curions fact that whenever England wants anything 
well done, whether it be to illustrate her statesmanship, her bravery, 
or her oratory, she has to send to Ireland for a Burke, a Sheridan, or 
a Wellington. And here we have the representative and head of 
English wstheticism, an Irish boy. Oscar Wilde is a native of Ire- 
land and the son of the most enthusiastic of Irish revolutionists. 
When in 1848 an Irish 3 of that period was on trial which re- 
sulted in conviction for writing seditious articles in the press of 
young Ireland, and when a powerful revolutionary article headed 
“ Jacta est alea” was quoted to secure his conviction, Lady Wilde rose 
in the gallery of the court-house and proclaimed herself its author. 
I hold in my hand a book which I have brought from the Congres- 
sional Library, published by Duffy in Dublin, in 1864, entitled Poems 
by er eed for such was the nomme de plume of the wife of Sir Will- 
iam Wilde, a noted occulist of Dublin. It is dedicated, To my sons 
Willie and Oscar Wilde.” On the dedication page she has printed 


this quotation : 
I made them, indeed, 


Speak plain the word country. I taught them, no doubt, 
That a country 's a thing men should die for at need. 


Where Willie is and whether he speaks plain for his country and 
is ready to die for her, I know not; but Oscar is here, the representa- 
tive of English esthetics. It must have been perfectly stunning to 
see this young Irishman, whose leg, the newspapers tell us, isa poem, 
led into the midst of Washington society in knee-breeches, and pumps 
by my wsthetic friend from New Jersey, [Mr. ROBESON ]—how dressed 
we are not told. Had my friend from New Jersey known that he 
was any way Irish I rather think he would have objected to his imme- 
diate consideration by the house. 

Now, this fashionable craze is nothing new under the sun. We 
are informed by Holy Writ that Balaam had an esthete. If he failed 
ina supply of long hair he made up for it in length of ears, for we 
are told that he was made to utter! and what he uttered I have no 
doubt was as sensible as anything said in the fashionable circles of 
England and her admirers all over the world, whose representative 
this long longed and long-haired Wilde young Irishman is. 

Now, let us see what this noble motherof this young Irishman has 
to say of Ireland. In one of her poems she exclaims : 


Call from the hills our own Irish eagle ; 
Spread its broad plumes on “the Green of old 
With a sunrise blaze, as a mantle regal, 
Turning the dusk-brown wings to gold— 
Symbol and flag be it there a 


Trish daring by land and river, 
Trish wealth from mountain and mine, 
Trish cou trong to deliver, 
Trish love as strong to combine * 
Separate cords in one strain sublime. 


But it was in her poem entitled The Year of Revolutions” that 
she seemed to breathe her burning soul into the lines of encourage- 
ment and hope which she dedicates to the Irish patriots struggling 
to throw off the English yoke: 


Lift u ta pale faces, ye children of sorrow ; 
The t passes on to a glorious morrow. 

Hark! mals you not, sounding glad liberty’s phan 

From the Alps to the isles of the tideless Ægean, 

And the rhythmical march of lowed grey nations, 

Anil the crashing of threnes n their fierce exultations, 
And the cry of humanity cleaving the ether, 

With hymns of the conquering rising together ! 

God, Li y, Truth! How they burn heart and brain! 
These words, shall they burn, shall they waken in vain? 


No! Soul answers soul, steel flashes on steel, 
And land wakens land with a grand 3 

Shall we, oh my brothers! but weep, pray, and groan, 
When France reads her rights by the flames of a throne? 
Shall we fear and falter to join the d chorus, 

When Europe has trod the dark pathway before us? 

Oh, courage! and we, too, will trample them down, 

The minions of power, the serfs of a crown. 

Oh, courage! but courage, if once to the winds 

Yo fling freedom’s banner, no tyranny binds! 


We'll conquer! we'll conguet no tears for the dying; 
The portals to heaven be the field where they're lying. 
We'll conquer! we'll conquer! no tears for the slain; 
God's angels will smile on their death-hour of pain. 
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On! on in your masses, dense, resolute, strong, 

To war against treason, oppression, and wrong! 

On! on with your chieftains, and him we adore most 

Who strikes with the bravest and leads with the foremost, 
Who brings the proud light of a name great in story 

To guide us through danger, unconquered, to glory! 


With faith like the Hebrew's we'll cross the Red Sea, 

God, smite down the Pharaohs—our trust is in Thee! 

Be it blood of the tyrant, or blood of the slave, 

We'll cross it to freedom or find there a grave. 

Lo! a throne for each worker, a crown for each brow, 

The for each martyr that dies for us now. 

Spite the flash of their muskets, the roar of their cannon, 
o assassins of freedom shall lower their pennon. 

For the will of a nation what foe dare withstand ? 

Then patriots, heroes, strike! God for our land! 


Our fathers lowered the assassins’ pennon at Yorktown, but it 
was raised again, ; A 

Imight make many extracts from able articles in the New York 
Sun and other American papers. I might gaoze from the speeches 
of many American statesmen, governors of States, and among them 
Governor Long, of Massachusetts, who have spoken and 2 at 
American meetings held to sympathize with and sustain Mr. Parnell 
and his Irish disciples of George Washington. I might quote from 
that illustrious and eloquent and venerable American statesman 
of Massachusetts, Wendell Phillips, who says that in this stru gglo 
of Gladstone and the flag we saluted at Yorktown over Ireland 
“England’s success would be the eclipse of civilization.” 

If the success of England is the eclipse of civilization, by what 
crime shall we call the saluting of her flag? 

I might quote the opinions of William E. Gladstone in denouncing 
the treatment of Neapolitan prisoners, but since he himself has out- 
Bombaed Bomba and inflicted npon the subjects of his own govern- 
ment tyrannies and cruelties which outshine in crimson guilt the 
cruelties of all time, it is of little importance what opinions on civil- 
ized statesmanship he ever did or ever may entertain. 

But there is one grand American character whose example I must 
not fail to mention. I refer to Horace Greeley, the founder of the 
New Yor». Tribune. In 1848 he was a member of the Irish directory, 
with Churles O’Conor, Robert Emmet, and John McKeon, the present 
district attorney of New York, Mr. Greeley helped to raise hundreds 
of thousands of dollars ($500 from Archbishop Hughes) to buy arms 
and send aid to the Irish revolutionists of that day ; and ifthe present 
editor of that paper is not in favor of Ireland now in her less revo- 
lutionary struggle 1 England, it only shows the degeneracy of 
the times and the ecadence of American sympathy for universal 
freedom. ; 

Sir, when I read about the preparations for the celebration of the 
centenary of Cornwallis’s surrender and the pulling down of the 
English flag at Yorktown I thought of the gladness with which all 
peoples in other lands struggling for freedom would look to that oc- 
casion for hope and encouragement. But when I read the letter of 
the Secretary of State dated July 30, 1881, and published in the New 
York Herald of August 14, 1881, I saw that it was to be a farce, and 
that monarchy, not republicanism, was there to receive its apotheosis. 
This letter was dated four weeks and published six weeks after the 
fatal attack upon the President. Here it is: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1881. 

Sm: During the darkest period of the Revolutionary War a German soldier of 
character and distinction tendered his sword in aid of American independence— 
Frederic William Augustus, Baron Steuben, joined Washington at Valley For, 
in the memorable and disastrous winter of 1778. He attested the sincerity of his 
attachment to the patriot cause by espousing it when its fortunes were adverse. 
its prospects gloomy, and its hopes, but for the intense zeal of the people, well- 
nigh crushed. The ‘on Steuben was received by Washington with the most 
cordial welcome, and immediately placed on duty as inspector-general of the army. 
A detailed history of his military career in America would form an epitome of the 
. struggle. He had served in the Seven Years’ War on the staff of the 
Great Frederic, and had acquired in the campaigus of that master of military science 
the skill and the experience so much needed by the untrained soldiers of the Con- 
tinental army. The drill and discipline and effective oe none an which under the 
commanding patro of Washington were at once imparted to the American 
army by the zeal diligence of Steuben transformed the volunteers and raw 
levies into veterans, who successfully met the British regulars in all the cam- 

of the prolonged contest. The final surrender of the British army under 
Poet Cornwall occurred at Yorktown, Virginia, on the 19th day of October, 1781. 
Baron Steuben bore a most conspicuous part in the arduous campaign which ended 
so auspiciously for the Continental army, and it fell to his lot to receive the first 
official notification of the proposed capitulation and to bear it to the illustrious 
commander-in-chief, The centennial of that great event in American history is to 
be celebrated with appropriate observances and ceremonies on the approaching 
versary. Iam ted by the President to tender through you an invitation 
to the representatives of Baron Steuben's family in Germany to attend the celebra- 
tion as guests of the Government of the United States. You will communicate the 
invitation through the imperial minister of foreign affairs, and will express to him 
the very earnest desire of this Government that it shall be accepted. 

Those who come as representatives of Baron Steuben will be assured in our day 
of peace and prosperity of as warm a welcome as was given to their illustrious kins- 
man in the dark days of adversity and war. They will be the honored guests of 
tifty millions of Americans, a vast number of whom have German bl in their 
veins and constitute one of the most worthy and valuable elements that make up 
the strength of the Republic. Intensely devoted with patriotic fidelity to America, 


Las! yet retain and cherish and transmit the mostaffectionate memories of father- 


To these the visit of Baron Steuben's relatives will have something of the 
revival of family ties, while to all Americans, of whatever origin, the presence of 
German guests will afford gre opportunity of testifying their respect for that 


t country within whose limits are included so much of human grandeur and 
_ est progress. 8 
Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 
ANDREW D. WMIX, Esq., &c., Berlin. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


On reading this letter this proposition to run the country in debt 


without the consent of Congress, to bring over descendents repre- 
senting the Hessians of our Revolution, whom our Baron Steuben had 
disowned in his will because of their bad treatment of himself for 
espousing the cause of Washington, who had no right to represent 
our German fellow-citizens here who had forsworn all allegiance to 
the kaisers and Bismarcks to whose tyranny their swords are dedi- 
cated, and thinking that there were others more worthy of being in- 
vited, I wrote and paoue in the Brooklyn Eagle of August 21, 
1881, the following etter, which should have been written by James 
G. Blaine, and which I think is worthy of being quoted here for gen- 
eral information: 
» A LETTER WITH A POSTSCRIPT. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, D. C., July 30, 1881. 
Sm: During the darkest hours of our early struggle for independence, before it 
was known whether an undisciplined body of patriots could make a successful 
stand against the veteran troops of England, an soldier of character and dis- 
tinction tendered his sword in aid of American independence—Richard anya), E 
ery joined the army of Washington in the memorable and disastrous winter of 1775. 
He attested the sincerity of his attachment to the patriot cause by e it 
when its fortunes were doubtful, its pi ts gloomy, and its hopes, but for the 
intense zeal of the people, well-ni; h desperate. Montgomery was received by Wash- 
ington with the most cordial ome and immediately placed on duty by that illus- 
trious chief as commander of the northern division of the Continental army. A 
detailed history of his military career would form an epitome of our early Reyolu- 
tionary struggle, and with that of his illustrious countryman, John Stark, worthily 
occupies the most conspicuous pages of the first volume of Spark's American Biog- 
raphy.” He had served in the War against France under Amherst and his famous 
coun an, Wolfe, and had acq in the campaign against Louisburg, Ticon- 
deroga, Quebec, and Havana the skill and experience so much needed by the un- 
trained soldiers of the Continental army. The drill and discipline and effective 
1 which were at once imparted to the American army by the zeal and 
iligence of Montgomery transformed the volunteers and raw levies into veterans 
who successfully met the British regulars in all the subsequent campaigns of the 
long contest. ‘The final surrender of the British army under Lord Cornwallis oc- 
curred at Yorktown, Virginia, on the 19th day of October, 1781. Though Mont- 
gomery had fallen at Quebec, the brave officers and men whom he had educated 
and disciplined bore a most conspicuous part in the arduous campaign which ended 
so auspiciously for the Continental army. It was Anthony Wayne, the son of an 
human, who served so gallantly in Montgomery's retreating army, that opened 
on the 6th of October, 1741, the first parallel at the investment of Yorktown. It 
was he who commanded when, on the 11th, the second parallel was opened, and it 
was he who, on the 14th, after dark, most gallantly sustained Lafayette in the at- 
tack on the two detached redoubts. The cente: 1 of that great event in Ameri- 
can history is to be celebrated with a arte observances and ceremonies on the 
approaching anniversary. Iam directed by the President to tender, through you, 
an invitation to the representatives of Richard Montgomery's family in Ireland te 
attend the celebration as guests of the Government of the United States. You will 
communicate the invitation through the English secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, and will express to him the very earnest desire of this Government that it 
shall be accepted. Those who come as representatives of Richard Montgomery 
will be assured, in our day of peace and prosperity, of as warm a welcome as was 
given to their illustrious kinsman in the dark days of adversity and war, They 
will be the honored Les of fifty millions of Americans, a vast majority of whom 
have, as I have, Irish blood in their veins, and constitute the most worthy and val- 
uable elements that make up the strength of the Republic, eight of our Congress- 
men, four in the House and four in the Senate, boing native Irishmen, and a ma- 
jority of both Houses, with the Vice-President, of Irish descent. Intensely devoted 
with patriotio fidelity to America, they yetretain and cherish and transmit the most 
affectionate memories of the dear old Emerald Isle. To these the visit of Mont- 
gomery’s relatives, or of his brothers, Alexander and John; or of his sister, who 
married Loml Ranelagh, (and had two sons, Charles and Thomas,) will have some- 
thing of the revival of family ties, while to all Americans, of whatever origin, the 
ere of Irish guests will afford fitting opportunity of testifying their respect 
‘or that noble island within whose limits are included so much of American sym- 
pathies for the island of saints and sages, of orators, poets, and patriots, and of de- 

voted friends of the United States. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
JAMES M. GLAINE. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, Esq., &c., London. 


POSTSCRIPT, —I am likewise directed to suggest that you also Inquire for the 
representatives now living in Ireland of the following Irishmen, who dedicated their 
hearts and swords to the independence which was won at Yorktown: 

John Barry, a native of Ireland, the first commodore of the American Navy, 
rupee by Washington. 

“phraim Blaine, a native of Ireland, a quartermaster in Washington's army, 
from whom I am proud to trace my i 

Richard Butler, a native of 
beg, eg services to Washin 

ohn Dunlap, a native of Ire 


gres. 
one of the five brothers who rendered dis- 
‘sarmy. 
d, a brave officer under Washington, and pub- 
lisher of the first daily paper in the United States; also the first printer and 
publisher of the Declaration of Independence. In 1780 he subseri $20,000 to 
supply Washington's army with provisions. 

corgo Seog, a brave soldier in Washington's army, of a distinguished Trish 
family, resident in Cumberland County, New Jersey. He was an officer in the 
New Jersey line, and fought at Germantown and Brandywine, and spent the tor- 
rible winter of 1777 with Washington, at Valley hi His son was Thomas 
Ewing, of Ohio, Senator of the United States and member of President Harrison's 
and President Taylor's Cabinets. His grand-daughter is the wife of General Sher- 
man, the head of our Army, and my own cousin. 

John Gibson, a native of Ireland, a renowned Indian fighter and major-general 
in our Army. His brother George penetrated the forests Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans to supply Washington with powder from the latter city, then under 
Spanish rule. He fought in all our battles with England from Trenton to York- 
town. His men were rifle sharpshooters and were known as “Gibson's Lambs.“ 
This George's son George was Commissary-General of the United States Army 
for forty years, and his son, John B. Gibson, was chief-justice of Pennsylvania for 
twenty-five years, whom Jeremiah S. Black, another son of Ireland, describes as 
The most illustrious judge of his time.“ 

James Graham, who commanded in fifteen battles in our war with corn before 
he was twenty-three years of . The youngest of his twelve children, whose 
mother was the daughter of John Davidson, another Irishman, who signed the 
Mecklenburgh declaration of independence, was William A. Graham, a member of 
5 N Ta esas Cabinet and a candidate for Vice-President on the ticket with 

e 

Edward Hand, Washington’s favorite adjutant-general, a native of Ireland. 

Jobn Hezlett, a native of Ireland, who fell with Mercer at Princeton, and whose 
son was governor of Delaware. 

William Irvine, a native of Ireland, who fought with Wayne under General 
Thompson (both Irish) in Canada, commanded the advance troops at Monmouth, 
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stormed Stony Point with Mad Anthony,” and was trusted and praised hy Wash- 
ington everywhere. ž 

Henry Knox, major-general, and Washington's chief of artillery, and also Secre- 
tary of War and of the Navy in Washington's Cabinet. 

Andrew Lewis, who was born in Ireland, but had to fly with his father, John, 
who shot an Irish landlord for evicting himself and pe gee from their home. This 
John who slew his Irish landlord had five sons, all of whom ed them- 
selves in our war with England. When Washin assumed command of our army 

uested that Andrew Lewis should be o one of his ers, eral 

Andrew McClary, the giant patriot, a major commanding at i 

e 


8. 
unker Hill, where 
David Porter, a naval officer of merit in the war of the Revolution, father of David 
Porter, whose career was “a blaze of heroism,” and ther of Admiral David 
D. Porter, the head of our Navy, who will have charge of the naval display at York- 
town. 
Stephen Moylan, brother of the Catholic bishop of Cork, one of Washington's 
favorite generals, and one of five brothers who fought in our Revolutionary army. 
Daniel Morgan, a native of Ireland, who won the victory of the Cowpens over 
Tarleton, helped to defeat Burgoyne and fought under Montgomery at Quebec. 
Andrew Pickens, who fone at the Cowpens and elsewhere, and whose son and 
grandson were governors of South Carolina. i. 
Jerry O'Brien, who fonght and won our first sea fight with the British. __ 
John Rodgers, whose father came from Ireland and served in the Revolutionary 
War and gave to this country one of its most illustrious families of naval heroes. 
John Stark who fought and won the battle of Beunin 
John Sullivan, one of Washington's favorite generals. 
There are also some of the most illustrious heroes of our second war with Eng- 
land who were born in Ireland or of Irish ts, whose descendants or relatives, 
if living, should be welcome guests at our tennial. Andrew Jackson and Alex- 


he 
he 


ander b, in our Army; Stephen Decatur, David Porter, John Rodgers, John- 
ston Blakeley, Thomas McDonough, Oliver H. Perry, les Stewart, in our 
Navy ere are any of the families of these heroie Irishmen and sons of Irish- 


dson, William A. Irvine, who gr of his Irish ancestry, is living in Warren 
ountx, Pennsylvania, at a place ed 
ral Mo was born at the Cross of Ballinascreen, which the English bar- 

D themsel 


barously call 1 after a London company who ves of 
a large portion of land in nee del the English also y call London- 
derry. John Stark was from „John Sullivan from Limerick. Stephen Deca- 


It is probable that oer minister and consuls in Great Britain t be more 
profitably employed in collecting information of the homes and ies of these 
illustrious friends of America than they are at Singers in trying to find excuse for 

our aig enemy in keeping our citizens in prison without any charges specified 
inst them. 

t has notescaped the notice of the eee . that recently a young cle an 
named Thea was ordered at Magi era, in the coun of. 8 and 
that probably he is a relative of Charles Thomson, our illustrious and venerable 
Secretary of the Continental Congress, who was a native of that village, and who 
was the most determined foe of England in our Revolutionary struggle. If any of 
his family are still living in Ireland, it is no more 5 le owe to 

perhaps, the purest patriot of our 5 days, thata vessels 
be put at their service to make us a visit. This would be more worthy employ- 
ment for our Navy than that to which it has of late been dedicated or d < 

That was a grand spectacle for America and Ireland at Yorktown, the 19th day 
of October, 1781, when Cornwallis surrendered to Washington. The American 
Army was drawn up on the right side of the road oma, Sears Yorktown to Ham 
ton, and the French army on the left. Their lines e ded more than a mile 
length— Washington, on his white charger, at the head of the American column, 
and the princely Rochambeau, on his splendid bay, was at the head of our faith- 
ful allies, the French. A vast concourse of people assembled to witness the cere- 
mony. The vanquished British troops marched slowly between the columns of 
the allied armies. All were anxious to look upon Cornwallis, whose march t 
the Southern States had been one of cruelty and plunder, almost as cruel as 
subsequent career in Ireland as lord-lieutenant. But he pleaded illness, and sent 
General O'Hara to deliver his sword. Twenty-eight British Ny reer nwt to de- 
liver their colors. Twenty-eight British captains, each with a flag in a case, were 
drawn up in line. Opposite to them twenty-eight American sergeants were sta- 
tioned to receive the colors. Colonel Alexander Hamilton, a fo -born citizen 


America, and the young ensign who received 
them was an Irish-American boy of eighteen years of age, Robert 


flying hours: Half-past twelve o'clock and Cornwallis is taken!” That Irish- 
American city started from its slumbers, and lights flitted through the houses like 
a crescent illumination. The old State-house of liberty flung out its treble 
notes to the eriep Gooner morning air, and the hoarse cannon thundered forth 
their double bass 


ps. 
e e fine, was a pn day for America and Ireland, Sunday, the 25th of 
November, 1783, when eral 
general and governor of the State of New York, with their suites, rode four abreast 
into the city which the conquered British had just evacuated, followed by Irish- 
American General Henry Knox and other officers of the army eight abreast. The 


governor gave a public dinner to the distinguished company, and the next da 
5 at dinner the French ambassador, the Chevalier de la Luzerne, fol- 
lowed next evening at Bowling Green by the most brilliant display of fireworks 
ever before seen on this continent. On Tuesday, December 4, the principal officers 
of the army assembled at Francis’s tavern to take a final leave of their beloved 
iling his he turned to them and said: With a heart full of love 
and gratitude, I now take leave of you. I most devoutly wish that 7 latter days 
may be as prosperous and ha Dy as your former ones have been glorious and hon- 
orable.” Having drunk, he added: “I cannot come to each of you to take my leave, 
but should be obliged to you if each of you will come and take me by the hand.” 
General Knox, his Irish chief of artillery, sat next him. Washington, in tears 
papas his hand, embraced, and kissed him. With similar emotions and si sof 
ove he took leave of each succeeding officer. He passed through the corps oi — — 


brilliant page by the brightest swords that Ireland ever unsheathed in the cause 
of freedom. Her sons will be ever welcome while we enjoy the liberties which 
their blood and bravery gave us. J. B. G., (RICHELIEU.) 


Little did I think, sir, when I wrote that half-serious letter that 
anybody would dare to suggest the saluting of the English flag at 
Yorktown, where a hosed years ago George Washington caused 
twenty-eight of them to be struck to tlie American flag. I regret this 
salute in every way. It was needless, it was unnecessary. It was 
insulting to other friendly nations whose flag we did not salute. It 
encouraged England to rivet the chains tighter on the country that 
gavo us Knox and Wayne. Welent England the power to drive her 

ger to the heart of Irish freedom, and as she drew the reeking 
and gory blade from her quivering heart, Gladstone, holding it up in 
the sun of the nineteenth century, nodded to Columbia and the blood- 
stained fsg was saluted by the young Republic of the West. ‘Surely 
an enemy hath done this.” Why was it done? Half a million or 
more of the crushed victims of English oppression are coming here 
every year. You admit them to citizenship, but before you permit 
them to enter the temple of liberty you swear them twice on the Holy 
Evangelists to renounce all allegiance to their sovereign. To each of 
them coming from British dominions you put the binding oath, “you 
do solemnly forswear all allegiances to all princes an tentates. 
whatsoever, particularly the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, so 
help you God.” There are more than two-thirds of the American 
people who, or whose fathers since 1790, you compelled to take that 
oath. Do you expect those who took it to perjure themselves by 
showing such allegiance to the Queen as the saluting of her flag im- 
lies? Would you trust the sincerity of a man who had pledged 
imself against drink if you found him every morning selig the 
cork or kissing the neck of the forsworn bottle? The author of the 
Star-Spangled Banner strained his eyes through the smoke and dark- 
ness that brooded over the Chesapeake to see if that Star-Spangled 
Banner had gone down and the English flag had gone up amid such 
a roar of cannon. Many of us more recently strained our eyes a little 
lower down on that Chesapeake and anxiously heard the salute and 
saw the smoke that for a moment enwrapped everything within its 
folds, and inquired if that band who so ruthlessly swore that we 
should have neither home nor country, but whose blood had washed 
out their foul footsteps’ pollution,” had regained possession of the 
Chesapeake. The smoke of the salute lifted itself lazily from the 
water, and there were the old tyrant flag and the foul footsteps of its 
worshipers. 

But the present from the Queen! Well, I have no ill-will to the 
Queen, thongh you compelled me twice to forswear her. I doubt not 
she has still a woman’s heart, but she would have paid us a higher 
compliment if she had somewhat abated the severity of her despotism 
over her own subjects and had released our American prisoners. Our 
Constitution says that no person holding office under our Constitution 
shall receive without the consent of Congress any present of any 
kind whatever from any monarch. Who did receive this present? 
Whoever it was he violated our Constitution and deserved impeach- 
ment. But should this wreath of flowers quench our love of freedom 
and blind us to the hideousness of tyranny? A family is watching its 
dead, and next door a burglary is to be committed. Must a wreath 
of flowers silence all objections to the burglary? Shall the faithful 
watch-dog silence his barkings for a bone? The blackest burglary 
ever perpetrated on a people was committed by England on the Her. 
ties of Ireland at the very time, I believe the very day, when this 
flower or bone was flung to us to silence our protest. “Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this thing?” Let us hereafter, when we have 
a dead President, give notice to all monarchs and despots “Please 
omit sending flowers.” 

A poor widow, who had given her husband and sons to save the 
Union in the recent war, on the day appointed for President Garfield’s 
funeral, hung upon the only window of her desolate room a piece of 
faded crape which she had worn on her bonnet since her loved ones 
fell. That weed of the widow’s woe was more worthy of the first 
place in that funeral pageant than any wreath flung from the hand 
of any oppressor of a people. 

And yet one would think from the action of some English snobs 
that this wreath had bonght us over to monarchy. One of them, 
named Cheyne, I think, came over to New York to induce Americans 
to subscribe some hundred and eighty thousand dollars to enable him 
to reach the north pole by balloons. He lectured at Chickering Hall 
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and gave stereoscopic views of his balloons and the regions over 
which he proposed to float them. At the close he gave a view of 
Brittania parsing a royal crown upon our dead President. Now, I 
understand that a Mr. Symmes, some fifty years ago, tried to prove 
that the earth was a hollow sphere, and that at the north pole there 
was a t opening, into which an entrance might be made, and I 
remember it being called ‘*Symmes’s Hole.” Now, if Mr. Cheyne can 
construct balloons largo enough to carry all the worshipers of Eng- 
lish despotism and of her flag in this country, and all who would 
crown our Presidents, and float them into Symmes’s Hole I shall vote 
for an appropriation of the $180,000 for that purpose. I believe there 
is a kind of trade-wind into that cavity which will prevent his return. 

I do not mean to say 5 our President or our then 
Secretary of State for this foolish salute of England's flag. I think 
it was done in a moment of “gush.” Ido not think that either of 
them thought of the objection in our Constitution, or of the sanction 
their actions would give to the despotism then so flagrant in Ireland. 
I do not think Mr. Blaine had any more sincere friend than myself 
when he was announced as Secretary of State. Iwas glad to believe 
that his diplomacy would be ag ively American. 

As for the President, I should be sorry to say a word against 
him. Ihave beenintimately acquainted with every President since 
Monroe, save Jackson, who was not much in Washington in my time. 
My respect for the present President is stronger than for any of all 
the fourteen whom I knew. When President Garfield was shot and 
there were half-hidden attacks upon the Vice-President, I published 
a letter in the Brooklyn Eagle defending him, and when sident 
Gartield died I spoke at the great meeting in Dr. Talmage’s taber- 
nacle and took the und that much as the country esteemed Gar- 
field they would find President Arthur as good ashe. My language, 
as reported in the Brooklyn Eagle, was: 

General Arthur is in no way inferior to General Garfield either in education or 
patriotism. Heis the worthy son of a distinguished American clergy wan, a worthy 
graduate of an American college. 

His Irish origin did not lessen him in my estimation. I elt proud 
that the son of an Irishman from my own immediate neighborhood 
would make one of the best, as h¢ was the finest looking President 
that ever sat in the chair of Washington. I sincerely wish that he 
had not participated in the salute of the English flag, and I think 
he will regret it and Ican forgive him. We have 50,000,000 people, 
and I do not think 1,000,000 would have approved of itat the moment 
when England was tyrannically and without excuse depriving her 
own subjects and our citizens of their liberty. This I know, that no 
man can be elected to any office in this country who approves of 
that salute unless Americans forget their history. If you run up 
again the flag which in 1776 your fathers pulled down, and in 1782 
buried at Yorktown, you must revolutionize long-settled American 
sentiments. The gush of a few snobs is but the floating bubbles on 
the great current—a puff of wind inflates or bursts them, but the 
vast volume of our river is democratic, republican, and anti-mo- 
narchical, and is resistless in its flow. The American people may 
tolerate a folly for awhile, but when roused it will make short work 
of it in its wrath. 

Now, then, what I want done is to demand the speedy release of 
any American citizen held in British prisons without crime sieges 
against them. Let no lying scribbler say that I advocate the idea 
that an American citizen can commit crime in any foreign country 
with impunity; but I do say that if crime is alleged against him he 
shall have a speedy trial, and ifno crime is alleged he must instantly 
go free; that we extend our sympathy to the prisoners who are not 
our citizens, but suffering imprisonment on mere suspicion—this has 
been frequently done by this House, and never more deservedly than 
now; that we disapprove of the salute of the English flag while 
the English Government was depriving its own subjects and our 
citizens of their liberty. Are not these three propositions reason- 
able? 

And now, sir, let me say a few words in conelusion which may not 
meet the approval of many of my best friends, but which do com- 
mand the approval of my own conscience. 

In the better days of this Republic the name of Ireland was held 
in the highest honor by our distinguished statesmen. Washington, 
as I have already said, og admission to an Irish society in Phila- 
delphia, the constitution of which confined its membership to Irish- 
men and their sons, and its members naturalized him into their fra- 
ternity and he joined in their festivities on Saint Patrick’s day. He 
had boasted that he chose Saint Patrick's day in 1776 as the proper 
time to drive the English ont of Boston into the sea, and Congress 
consecrated that date by putting it on the medal struck to com- 
memorate the achievement. He was an enthusiastic hater of Eng- 
Jand and lover of Ireland and her gallant sons who stood so close 
and thick around him, and he expressed the hope, which now seems 
somewhat doubtful, that America would never orget her debt of 
gratitude to Ireland. 

In later days I had the pleasure of knowing intimately Calhoun, 
Clay, Webster, Benton, Douglas, Seward, and Greeley, and I know 
they were all proud to be known as friends of Ireland: Mr. Clay, in 
presenting a petition to the Senate for me, forty years ago, when I 
was in college, on the subject of American citizenship, advocated the 
use of American caunon to rescue any naturalized American citizen 
that might be imprisonedin Great Britain. Horace Greeley collected 


money; purchased arms, and organized American forces to inyade 


Ireland in supporting Smith O’Brien and John Mitchell in their ef- 
forts to establish an Teich republic. John Quincy Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts, with whom I have walked a hundred times, leaning on my 
arm, down the hill from this Capitol, was practically an Irish Fenian, 
and in a letter from him, now in my possession, he quoted a couplet 
from a poem which he had written on Ireland as long as“ Byron’s 
Childe Harold,” which reads thus: 

Soon, soon, may come the day, as come it must, 

When Erin's falchion shall be Erin's trust. 

At that time everything Irish was honored, and everything English, 
whether it was British gold or British opinions, was held in contempt. 
There seems to be a change in this respect here and now. Some of 
my most disinterested friends begged of me to avoid mentioning Ire- 
land. I would be a coward if I complied with theirrequest now. I 
do not forget their kindly advice, nor do I fail to appreciate their 
prudent warnings. I have no doubt that I might be more kindly 
received in Washington society and secure more political attention 
if I ignored Ireland and joined in the English craze which seems 
mysteriously to have infected the more aristocratic and wealthy cir- 
cles of society here. 

Now, when I am on the subject, I might as well finish what I have 
to say on Ireland. It may not be necessary for me to refer to her 
again; Ihave other matters which I wish to attend to; Ihave many 

oor soldiers and widows and children of soldiers suffering from delay 
in getting pensions which they so dearly earned, 1 intend to 
devote most of my time to them, to do what I can for them, though 
Ishall not be able to accomplish for them all I desire. There are also 
questions of finance, cheap postage, internal improvements, and other 
public measures, not perchance so important as the prompt vindica- 
tion of American citizenship, to which it is my duty, as it shall be 
my 1 to devote what time and service I may have at my com- 
mand. 

But what has Ireland done that it should be considered “treason 
to love her and death to defend?” Let us see what she is and what 
she has done. More than two-thirds of the people of the United 
States have Irish blood in their veins, inherited either by maternal 
or paternal ancestors. There is perhaps no man living who has 
known more of the public men of this country and has devoted more 
time to the study of their origin than myself, and I remember no 
prominent man in this country who did not, after fully recalling his 
ancestry, acknowledge that he had inherited more or less of Irish 
blood, I think more than one-half of the people of New England at 
the time of the revolution had more or less of Irish blood. The Ply- 
mouth colony from England came to Massachusetts in one ship, and 
most of them died in a few months, leaving no children. An Irish 
colony came to Massachusetts in five ships. I could enumerate doz- 
ens of them who lived to be eighty and ninety years of age, and left 
each from fifteen to twenty-one children, now increased to one or two 
thousand descendants from each. 

I call the attention of the Honse to one Irishman and his descend- 
ants in this country, from which we may judge of the composition 
of the American people. 

John Preston, of Derry, and Elizabeth Patton, his wife, from Done- 

al, with their five children, one son and four daughters, all born in 

eland, came to this country in 1740 and settled in Virginia, and from 
him were descended four or five governors of old Virginia; four or 
five Cabinet ministers of different Administrations, from Jefferson’s 
to Lincoln’s, two United States ministers to France and Spain, one 
Vice-President of the United States, two candidates for Vice-President 
on the regular Democratic ticket with Horatio Seymour and Horace 
Greeley, several eminent doctors of divinity, presidents and profes- 
sors of colle distinguished editors, fifteen or twenty members of 
this House, fifteen Senators of the United States, and over one hun- 
dred of the most gallant officers, several of them major-generals, that 
fought and fell on both sides in the recent war. Among these de- 
scendants were Major-General Francis P. Blair, Postmaster-General 
Montgomery Blair, Attorney-General John Breckenridge, Vice-Pres- 
ident John C. Breckinridge, Senator B. Gratz Brown, Senator and 
United States Minister James Brown, Governor Floyd, Congressman 
Thomas F. Marshall, Governor James McDowell, Governor James 
Patton Preston, Major-General William Preston, Senator William C. 
Preston, of South Carolina, Secretary of the Navy William B. Preston, 
Mrs. General Frémont Colonel Peter A. Porter, General Edward C. 
Carrington, United States attorney for the District of Columbia, 
Mrs. Senator Wade Hampton, Mrs. Albert Sidney Johnston, Mrs. Sen- 
ator John W. Johnston, Mrs. Senator Thomas Hart Benton, Mrs. 
Robert Wickliffe, of Kentucky, and my distinguished and gallant 
friend, the Representative in this House of the First District of Louis- 
iana, and already elected by a unanimous vote as Senator from that 
State on the expiration of his present term here. All these and hun- 
dreds more of distinguished Americans, intermarrying with the fam- 
ilies of Washington, Patrick Henry, and Henry Clay, and all descended 
from one of thousands of Irish emigrants landing here half a century 
before the Revolution, gave bravery and beauty, manhood and wis- 
dom to the American people. 

An Irishman from Limerick settled in Maine, called his new home 
in America by the name of his native place, married an Irish girl that 
came on the same ship with him. He gave two sons to the service 
of his country, one John Sullivan, a favorite general of Washington, 
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and another James Sullivan, governor of Massachusetts, and from 
them a number of Massachusetts’ most distinguished scholars and 
-citizens are descended. z 

Another Irishman, Ephraim Brevard, settled in North Carolina 
married an Irish girl named McNitt, who came over with him, and 
their son, Dr. Ephraim Brevard, was the author of the Mecklenberg 
declaration of independence, that preceded Jefferson’s by over a year, 
in pledging their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor for the independ- 
ende of the colonies. 

Can the descendants of these men stand by now unmoved while 
Ireland is struggling for what they achieved for America? 

Sir, that little society of Philadelphia, called The Friendly Sons 
of Saint Patrick,” gaye Washington more generals than all the de- 
scendants of the Plymouth colony. The great generals that New 
England gave to Washington—John Sullivan, John Stark, and He 
Knox—were all Irish; and am I, an American Congressman, paint 
ing in the Capitol of a country whose independence was won by such 
-conspicuous services of Irishmen, afraid to say a kind word for Ire- 
land through fear of the toadies of England, who thirsted for the 
2 of Washington and gloried in the smoke of this Capitol’s burn- 

k at the records of our reyolution. Were it not for the Irish 
Soldiers under Washington we should have had no Yorktown and no 
Congress. Read the names of the Irish signers of the Declaration of 
Independence; of the generals in our war of independence: John 
Armstrong, father and son, the latter the grandfather of the present 
John Jacob Astor; Richard Butler, one of the five brothers serving in 
our Revolution; John Gibson and his brother, George, giving us three 

nerations of nt George Gibsons; Joseph Graham, Edward 
land, William Irvine, Henry Knox, Andrew Lewis, whose father be- 
fore he left Ireland killed a landlord; Richard Montgomery, Stephen 
Moylan, of Moylan’s Dragoons, one of the five brothers of the Cath- 
olic Bishop of Cork; Andrew Porter, Joseph Reed, the most trusted 
and intimate of Washington’s generals; John Sullivan, William 
Thompson, and Anthony Wayne. You wanted a victory at Ben- 
nington, and Ireland sent you General Stark to win it; you wanted 
a Southern Bennington, and Ireland sent you Daniel Morgan to fight 
it at Cowpens; you wanted to conquer at King’s Mountain, and Ire- 
Jand sent you General William Campbell; you wanted to take Stony 
Point, and Ireland sent you Mad Anthony Wayne. Washington 
wanted a man to stay the tide of disaster which Lee’s misconduct had 
caused at Monmouth, and appealed to Colonel Ramsey with his reg- 
iment of Pennsylvania Trish. and asked him if he could check the 
English onset for ten minutes till he could reform his disordered 


ine. The reply of that gallant Irishman was, I will try.” He 
ee the time required ‘hting in view of both armies, where he 
ell covered with wounds, but Monmouth was saved—Monmouth, 


whose salvation hung on devoted Ramsey, and afterward on the un- 
erring rifles of Hand, the e e of Moylan’s Dragoons, the roar of 
Knox's artillery, and the flashing foam of Wayne's bayonets. Is there 
a recreant American here to-day who would dare tosay that we should 
not sympathize with and succor Ireland, the land that gave us Ram- 
sey, Knox, and Wayne, if her Monmouth were approaching? If there 
is a man or woman in this capital who blames an American Con- 
gressman for saying a kind word for the country that gave us this 
succor when England was 5 ing to arrest and hang the Parnell of 
that period, I do not ask their friendship. If there be a man in my 
-district who fears or is ashamed to for the country that gave 
us all these generals in our need, I do not want to secure his friend- 
sinp or his vote. 
he same story I could tell of the second as of the first war. It 
was Ireland that gave us Macomb and Porter and Coffey and Jack- 
son. It was she who gave us in the war with Mexico Shields and 
Bennet Riley and the Butlers of Kentucky and South Carolina. It 
Was she who furnished in the late war Stonewall Jackson and Patrick 
Cleburne and Albert Sidney Johnston, and Reynolds who fell at 
Gettysburgh, and Patterson, Corcoran, Meagher, Mulligan, and Fitz- 
John Porter, and countless others, including the hundred heroes de- 
scended from John Preston of Ireland. 
What is our Army spa The great majority of it of Irish blood, 
officers and men, from its Lieutenant-General to its rank and file. 
Look to the Navy. The O’Briens fighting our first naval engage- 
ment, which Cooper designates the Lexington of the seas ; Commo- 
dores Barry, Rodgers, Porter, Decatur, Perry, Bleakly, McDonough, 
and sabe (Charles Stewart Parnell’s grandfather,) all Irish. its 
resent head, the third distinguished David Porter, all Irish, whose 
ravery has given it eclat, and its Vice-Admiral a native of Ireland. 
Our pulpit, Irish by a vast majority of its illustrious ministers. 
The half dozen 1 clergymen upon whom Washington re- 
lied for advice and help, Rodgers, of New York; McWhorter, of New- 
ark; Caldwell of Elizabethton, who was hunted by England from his 
burning church, his refuge in the Jersey hills burned over his chil- 
dren's head, and his wife butchered in its blazing ruins, (another reason 
for saluting its flag;) Duffield, of Philadelphia, who was arrested for 
sedition in preaching to his Irish congregation; and Patrick Alison, 
of Baltimore, all Irish Presbyterians; and the eminent and saintly 
Carroll, Catholic bishop of Baltimore, trusted and beloved by Wash- 
ington. 
he press to-day is Irish, as it was in Revolutionary times. Dun- 
lap, of the Friendly Sons of Saint Patrick, the editor of the first daily 
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pepe published in the country; and of the present day the Tribune, 
ounded by Horace Greeley, who was Irish, and the Herald, owned 
by James Gordon Bennett, who is half Irish and half Scotch, the bet- 
ter half Irish. 

The stage adorned by the 23 of Barney Williams, William R. 
Blake, Brougham, Boucicault, Wallack, Florence, Barrett, and Me- 
Cullough. Con four native Irishmen in each House, one of them 
rich enough to buy an acre of English squires and lords; three- 
quarters of the members of each house of Irish descent—Bayarp, 
BUTLER, GORMAN, HAMPTON, HAWLEY, JOHNSTON, LOGAN, and oth- 
ers in the Senate; CROWLEY, CURTIN, GIBSON, KELLEY, McCook, 
REAGAN, ROSECRANS, STEPHENS, and others in the House; both chap- 
lains, I think, Irish; one of the candidates for Speaker a native of 
Ireland; the chiefs of official reporters of both Houses—the most ne- 
complished in the world—of Irish descent, and, unless the New York 
Sun is mistaken, the Speaker himself the grandson of an Irishman. 
And, to crown all, the present President of the United States the son 
of an Jrishman just long enough from Ireland to render his son eligi- 
ble to the Presidency. Surely, sir, it does not require much courage 
in these surroundings to declare one’s self an Irishman. 

I might as well confess that I love Ireland, more, I think, for her 
brilliant service to this country than for her wonderful history at 
home. My devotion extends through many years. I was early im- 
bued with the idea of Moore’s poetry that Ireland was a young lady 
worthy of a most devoted lover’slove. Ihaveloved her in my youn 
and maturer years, and now, on the downhill of life, I still lave er 
with the devotion of youth, and I cannot change. 

In a corner of my heart, which nobody can see, 
Two eyes of Irish blue are ever looking down on me. 

In darkness they lighten my sorrows, in trouble they console me. 
If they look bright my heart is gay; if they are sad my soul is in 
sorrow. 

Without further remarks I submit the following as an amendment 
or substitute to the resolution reported from the committee : 

Resolved, That the President of the United States is hereby lly re- 
quested, if any American citizen be now detained in any British prison without 
any crime alleged in due legal form against him, forthwith to make the demand for 
his release under the law of July 27, 1868, which passed hoth Houses of Congress 
by a nearly unanimous vote. including the late and present Secretary of State. 

Resol That this House extends its sympathy to Charles Stewart Parnell, 
John Dillon, Michael Davitt, and other illustrious patriots now suffering unheard- 
of wrongs and illegal imprisonment in British bastiles, for no other crime than 
imitating the example of Hancock, Jefferson, and Washington. 

Resolved, That while the Government of England was depriving its subjects and 
our citizens of their rights. and liberties, the saluting of its flag at Yorktown was 
not pleasing to the friends of democratic republicanism, and does not meet the 
approval of this House. 


American Citizens in British Prisons. 


SPEECH 


HON. A. A. HARDENBERGH, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 26, 1882, 


On the resolution reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs in regard to 
3 citizens in British prisons. à 


Mr. HARDENBERGH said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: For more than seven lon, 


weeks, since the first 
Monday of December, the Congress of the 


nited States has been in 


session. Beyond the Kongpo for 3 and the utterances of 
those who had been disap ted in the allotments which were made, 
but little has practically been done except in clothing with authority 


the resolution of my friend from New York [Mr. HEWITT] reciting 
the obligations due from the youngest of republics to the eldest of 
the nations for its magnificent gift illustrative of the earliest civil- 
ization, and which now stands in the Central Park of our metropol- 
itan city, arresting with wonder and with awe the attention of 
visitors from every State and every clime. To-day for the first time 
the duties of legislation give voice to the sentiments which well up 
in the heart in response to the resolutions of my friend from the 
Brooklyn district, in ascertainment of the reasons why those who 
claimed to be citizens of the United States were still confined in 
England’s dungeons, without remonstrance from our Government 
and without a trial to ascertain the causes of their detention. 

The story so oft repeated is again before us, and the woes of a race 
again commanding our attention, which for more than seven long 
centuries haye been pressed upon the world’s attention and com- 
manded a world’s respect. So intimately have the interests of this 
race been associated with our own; so wonderful have been their 
achievements in every struggle for liberty in other lands; so large a 
proportion do they bear to those who, fleeing from the despotisms of 
other lands, haye found protection in our own; so often have they 
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exhibited their heroic daring on the land and on the sea in the con- 


tests which have written for us our title to a world’s t, that 
we may well give pause for an hour here in this audience e mber of 
the nation, and listen to words of sympathy expressed for that people 
which, contributing to the wealth and ius of all others, rests to- 
day beneath the yoke of a 2 bondage more galling than civili- 
zation has ever witnessed, and more oppressive than civilization has 
ever permitted since, on the fields where liberty found its earliest tri- 
umphs, the final disinthrallment of every race was forever assured. No 
matter to what climate they may by their fate have been condemned, 
no matter by what institutions they may have been nurtured or 
brought up, no matter what adverse or propitious influences may 
have attended their lives, the song of the harp is an eternal poem 
and the 4 — of the green isle brings perpetual day. Upon the pave- 
ments of the sea, engraven in characters of living light, may yet be 
recorded the ultimate triumph of those principles which released two 
nations from the domination of a conquering race. One is the elder- 
born, whose sons have fought their way to freedom, and one that 
peopie who so often have received our N eg with the resolve and 
in the hope that ere another lustrum shall be added to the nations 
she will triumphantly have been redeemed from bondage to liberty. 
Yet it is not for this, Mr. Speaker, we are legislating to-day. The 
resolutions of my friend from New York but gave expression to senti- 
ments that found a lodgment in every breast, and now that they come 
to us sanctioned by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, we may at 
least give earnest expression to our thoughts ere, clothed with the 
authority and indorsement of American Representatives, it passes to 
the executive department to find its answer and its action. 

Sir, it is a significant fact that the agitation in Ireland derives 
much of its force from the efforts of those who have been educated in 
our own country, and who have lent their aid in building up a free 
government at home. Let what will be said of the dangers, the ex- 
cesses, the leveling tendencies of our democratic governments, there 
is enough in the last census to show that sovereignty submitted to 
the people means wealth, power, prosperity, the rapid development 
of natural resources, the progress in science and the arts, educa- 
tional advantages, the unobstructed opportunity for each man to 
grasp his own fate, subject always to an overruling Providence ; and, 
above all, it means the growth of a nation with the will and the 
ability to maintain itself in undivided integrity, not a single star 
obscured, not a single stripe erased, and a nation that can assert its 
own dignity and command the respect of the powers and potentates 
who rule the world. Mr. Speaker, when my friend from the Brook- 
lyn district sought to gain the ear of the House, and urged his argu- 
ments with a zeal intensified by the recollections of the sufferings of 
the land which gave him birth, as he pleaded for the majesty of the 
voice of the land which gave him adoption, I did not wonder that 
Representatives gathered around him, c ed with his earnestness 
and the force of his expressions, and re-enforced by the siren tones 
of the great traveler, the member from New York, whose well-worn 
compass has so often pointed in their own lands moslems to their 
shrine, and democracy here to their high trusts in these halls of leg- 
islation, and assured us of our duty. 

The question of the hour is stupy this, and it is one which be- 
longs to no party, sect, or creed, but addresses itself simply to our 
duty. The contest which has been waging in Ireland will ever be 
waged until her centuried wrongs shall find redress, and it is be- 
cause of this we will have ever present with us this overshadowin, 
question. We invite to the cultivation of our vast domain an 
promise the protection of our laws to the oppressed of every clime. 
It is at once our glory and our pride. What wonder then if at times 
we lend a listening ear to the utterances of sorrow expressed for 
the loved ones at home who are not permitted to venture upon the 
ocean’s billows to find that rest their children have found. Vir- 
tue should be a nea ae Mees on in all republics. Without 
its modifying, restraining uence to counteract the turbulence 
and excitement of licentiousness, no hope could be indul of the 

rpetuity of institutions conducted as those under which we live. 
fe often exhibits itself under phases of astonishing variety—some- 
times in a wide field of excessive benevolence, and again in a sym- 

thy with other nations whose misfortunes have touched upon a 

indred feeling in the history of their wrongs. 

We have not turned eer prc ts away from scenes of wretchedness 
and misery in the midst of smiling fields, rich meadows, and a genial 
climate, but in the full and complete enjoyment of all these we have 
sent assistance to another land around whose memory hangs a clus- 
ter of illustrious names; and in the day of her deep distress, when her 
cries of agony have reached our ears, have given of our pittance to 
assuage the sorrows a relentless fate had cast upon her soil. The 
winds of heaven had borne upon their wings their supplicating voice, 
entreating an intelligent people by the remembrance of her poet 
bards, her orators, and her statesmen, who have shed imperishable 
renown not only on her own escutcheon but on the lists of the world’s 
great heroes, to lend their aid to stop the ravages and the fearful des- 
olations of grim-visaged and merciless poverty. Surely, it was at 
such a moment when the sea was freighted with her merchandise of 
mercy to bind up the broken heart, and when from 2 eity in the 
land came forth contributions for a distant country as the universal 
expression of a nation’s sympathies with a nation’s woes. Here our 
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duty has been performed at least, and we have been blessed wil 
their benedictions. 

The resolutions of my friend from New York seek to illustrate the 
fact that Michael P. Boyton was arrested and brought before a 
British jury, tried and found “not guilty,” no crime being proved 
Sgene: him. But immediately upon his escape from a British jury 
the suspension of the kabeas corpus was brought to bear against him, 
and he was rearrested and held in prison on suspicion, 

An American seeking to be naturalized dies. His son enters the 
armies of the Republic, and on many a hotly contested field bares- 
his bosom to the iron hail of war. He has been a soldier in the army 
of liberty. In the records of its history his name will be written. 
The diadems of earth cannot erase it; the aspirations of freedom will 
never permit it. Yet this man is in a British bastile, asking the 
protection of his country and of her flag for which he fought. Is he 
right in thus doing? How far has he offended? The safety of his 
own country secured, he revisits his ancestral home, bound to it by 
the ties of kindred and of sympathy. The crusader for liberty in 
his inquiries for the welfare of the home of his progenitors, without, 
as I understand it, an overt act against England’s law, becomes the 
inmate of an English prison, and is thus at once a freeman and a 
felon, his nationality despised, his country’s flag dishonored, and hi 
citizenship rendered a by-word and a reproach. Is this the au 
of the institutions of freedom? Are these the principles derived 
Magna Charta! Has our nation no moral power at least to require 
an explanation? Do we despair of its exertion, as all sections of our 
vast domain now blend in common sympathy, and we give decoration. 
to the graves of our soldier dead who fought that this nation might 
live forever united, and we press forward to the consummation of a 
still more glorious future? For all that has been won we must find 

ct, not only at home but abroad; wherever the citizen of our 
Union may travel the banner of that Union should yield him its pro- 
tection. i 

Mr. Speaker, when the Roman chieftain had returned from the field 
of Cunne, where the flower of his army had been swept away by the- 
ee an host, he had reason to fear his country’s vengeance be- 
cause the battle-field was lost; yet that he despaired not of the re- 
public enkindled the fires anew upon the altars of Roman patriotism 
and prompted for him a conqueror’s ovation. If in the heroic ages 
of the world such sentiments found vindication, how much greater 
rpc should they find in this acknowledged heroic age of free- 

om 

Sir, if this man under our laws was a citizen, as I think of right 
he was, by reason of his declaration of intention and the part taken 
by him in the struggles fer freedom, then, in the name of that free- 
dom we worship, let our voice be expressed for his protection, and 

uire that England's bastiles shall not be the recipients of American 
citizens. If any error has been committed, let our people know in 
what that error consists, 

We seek no appeal to popular prejudice; but we do seek to know 
why American subjects are subject to English law. We are ever 
ready by the voices of our States, as expressed through their Leg- 
islatures, to give words of succor to the oppressed of earth. It was. 
my first duty as a member of this Congress to present with my col- 
leagues resolutions passed by the Legislature of New Jersey express- 
ing their sympathy for that gallant race in Africa, descendants of 
the Hollanders, who were struggling to assert their rights of freedom. 

In my boyhood’s days I well remember the greetings yielded to the- 
gallant Ingraham, who snatched from an Austrian man-of-war the 
citizen who had declared his intention, and had gone forth upon a 
visit toa tag land, and when seized by despots sought protec- 
tion beneath his country’s flag. I have seen the streets of New 
York crowded with its hundreds of thousands of people to receive with. 
ovations, greater than ever granted to the heroes of antiquity, the 
Hungarian exile to whom even the Turk gave his protection and 
offered his country as an asylum, refusing to surrender him to des- 
potic power, and gracefully yielded him to the protection of the ban- 
ner with its stripes and stars. 

I have seen England in the days of her power and our weakness. 
demand from us the surrender of our citizens, an act that never should 
be effaced from our national recollection, Her flag protects her peo- 
ple, and it is her boast that her morning drum beats around the world. 
Dare not a republic founded upon the principles of liberty find suc- 
cor for one who on its fields of valor won an honorable distinction by 
a long and faithful service ? 

Mr. Speaker, Iam aware our utterances here should be dignified and 
calm. We are to speak not as partisans, not as politicians, but as 
representatives of the living, active thoughts, wishes, and pu 
of the constituencies by whom we haye been commissioned here. For 
my own people I may avow there are many among them who feel 
an en ing interest in the story of Ireland’s wro and as inci- 
dental to that, the release from imprisonment upon its soil of an Amer- 
ican citizen whose only crime has been that he gaye expression to 
his sympathies for the land of his progenitors. If in this he has com- 
mitted a crime then am I a criminal, though beyond the reach of her 
law. That land is the home of my race, my lineage, my family. It 
cannot be that these gross wrongs shall remain unrequited. Shall 
England’s Queen, in mournful sympathy, which drew a world’s = ak 
plause, entwine a garland to decorate the tomb of the great Repu 
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lic's President, a victim to cruel assassination, and yet permit her 
ministers of state to bolt and bar in dungeons grim a soldier who 
fonght to give that Republic life? It is a strange and melancholy 
-enigma in this era of our civilization. May we not find its solution 
in the mild yet earnest expression of executive power and our hope 
in the firm maintenance of authority which gives strength to our 
belief in the sure and steady growth of such principles as without 
the bayonet and the sword shall conduct the world at last to freedom 
and to virtue? 


sé Shall we pay the debt, or perpetuate it as the basis of a moneyed 
aristocracy and banking oligarchy?” 


A review of the President's policy and of the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMPSON H. MUROCH, 


OF MAINE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 26, 1882, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 976) to provide for the payment of 
-the interest-bearing debt of the United States— 

Mr. MURCH said: 

Mr. Chairman: The extraordinary position assumed by the gentle- 
man who at present occupies the position of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in the Treasury, in his report or plea for the rechartering of the 
national banks, imposes on me the duty, as the Representative of an 
intelligent and patriotic constituency, of presenting to the House 
and to the country some of the more cogent reasons why this Con- 

should repudiate and condemn the unauthorized, untimely, 
-and ill-considered special 3 of one of the subordinate execu- 
tive officers connected with the Treasury Department, in which that 
-oficial advocates and urges with the zeal of an attorney certain 
Jegislation in the interest of a small, rich, and highly privileged 
class, and, as I believe, against the interests of the people of this 
country at large. 

It was deplorable enough, Mr. Chairman, for those who have given 
to these financial questions that close, constant, and extensive con- 
‘sideration which has marked the acts and utterances of some of the 
gentlemen upon this floor to learn from the report of the Secretary 
-of the Treasury and from the President, in his annual message, the 
extent of the influence of the national banking monopoly upon the 
_judgments of men of the general clearness of judgment and integrity 
of purpose of the President and Secretary of the Treasury, in inducing 
them to recommend what I, with others on this Goon: scanty discern 
to be errors in our financial policy of a grave and even disastrous char- 
-acter, if carried ont. 

But, sir, it was still worse when the Comptroller of the Currency 
came into the arena as the special advocate of the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, or of its interests, and assumed to shape the policy that should 
-carry out the errors of the President's message. 

It is therefore to point out some of these evils that I thus earnestly 
-deprecate such action as well as 1 against the impoliey which 
inspires and the monopoly which sustains the financial views thus 
presented by the President and the Treasury Department, that I shall 
-ask the attention of the House for a few minutes on this occasion. 

For the purpose of these remarks it will be nec to review 
together, in some respects, the utterances of the three officials to whom 
I bave alluded. The President has recommended in his message a 
number of measures involving the most careful consideration of Con- 
_gress froma financial point of view; and these recommendations taken 
together involve a most contradictory and impossible policy of finan- 
«cial legislation, so far as the conflicting measures thus recommended 
are concerned, and so far as the same relate to the welfare and pros- 

rity of the people at large. Among these recommendations the 

ollowing are those which recommend an increased expenditure of 
unusual proportions, namely: 

1. An increase of the Army to the extent of 5,000 enlisted men. 

2. An increase of 93 on account of Indians. 

3. An increase in the Engineer Battalion of the Army. 

4. The improvement of the South Pass of the Mississippi River. 

5. A free bridge across the Potomac at Georgetown. 


6. The early completion of the north wing of the War Department 
building. 

7. The appropriation of 5235, 000, 000 of the 8250, 000, 000 recommended 
Wy the Commissioner of Pensions to meet pension claims. 
_ 8. “Every consideration of national safety, economy, and honor 
im 
2 


ratively demands a thorough rehabilitation of our Navy. With 
ull appreciation of the fact that compliance with the suggestions 


of the head of that Department and of the advisory board must in- 
volve a large expenditure of public moneys, I earnestly recommend 
such appropriations as will accomplish an end which seems to me so 
desirable.” 

9. That 250 clerks be added to the 675 clerks of the Pension Office— 
mostly of a high grade—for adjudicating the claims. 

10. That Congress provide for the improvement of navigation of the 
cere River by removing obstructions from its channel. 

11. That $25,000 a year be appropriated to execute section 1753 of 
the Revised Statutes. 

12. That the Library of Congress have a new and separate building. 

13. The reclamation and improvement of river front and flats of the 
Potomac at Washington and the improvement of the park about the 
Washington Monument, 

14. The President also calls attention to a deficit of $16,305,873.47 
in the sinking fund of last year, and recommends that an estimated 
amount of $130,000,000 be appropriated or devoted tothe sinking fund 
next year, 

These items, at 2 computation based upon previous official reports 
and recommendations, would amount to over $500,000,000; but upon 
a careful computation which I have revised so as to place the de- 
mands òf these extraordinary items of expense within the limits of 
their real requirements, they will amount to not less than $410,105,- 
873, which vast sum will be exclusive of the ordinary expenditures, 
of interest, and of payment of the debt. 

As to the necessity and entire propriety of this remarkably extraor- 
dinary expenditure thus recommended, it is not my purpose to make 
any inquiries or criticisms at this time. But it is proper that I 
should say that very much of this vast sum is of unquestionable neces- 
sity, and that our people should be warned that notwithstanding the 
President has given us the rosy p t and estimate of a payment 
of our national debt in ten years if we apply our surplus revenues 
at the present rates to its extinguishment, still he has opened the 
door but partially upon the enormous extent of anew era of public 
expenditures which shows us how futile so flattering a hope must 
be to statesmen who seriously contemplate the future schemes that 
grow out of our national development, and the need of securing and 
protecting our national interests at home and abroad. 

We should see to it, therefore, as a matter of prudence, that we fin- 
ish so far as we can the work in hand before commencing other vast 
jobs that will involve us in furtherdebt. But the President, in this 
same message, instead of recommending to the consideration of Con- 
gress measures for meeting these enormous extra outlays, recommends 
measures which will seriously impair our ability to either continue 
our present financial policy and reduction of the debt or to conduct 
the business of the country as readily, conveniently, and econom- 
ically as at present. 

The President thus recommends the abolition of the tax on banks 
in strong terms, which amounted last year to a revenue of $3,493,552 ; 
the abolition of the tax of stamps on proprietary medicines, “i 
checks, watches, &c., which yielded $7,375,255.72; the abolition of the 
law requiring a coinage of $2,000,000 a month of silver dollars, which 
yielded a great share of the item of $3,468,485.61 of last year’s profits 
on our coinage, besides wipi 75 of our curreney a regular annual 
increase in silver coin of $24,000,000. He also recommends the aboli- 
tion of the law authorizing the issue of silver certificates, and the 
retirement from our currency of the $56,000,000 of these certificates 
now so conveniently and constantly used in eg and private trans- 
actions; besides his recommendation or official recognition of the 
fact that the theoretical $15,000,000 of fractional currency, so long 
carried in the Treasurer’s reports, should be dropped from future 
consideration, as lost from the volume of our currency. 

These recommendations would decrease our revenues $16,000,000 to 
$18,000,000 a year and decrease our coin and currency $105,000,000. 

Certainly such remarkably divergent recommendations are diff- 
cult, if not impossible, to reconcile with each other, or with thesente- 
ments and interests of the people as those sentiments and interests 
are understood and represented by those on this floor who represent 
the masses rather than special and privileged classes. 

But the Comptroller of the Currency and the Secretary of the 
Treasury seem to afford the explanation of this remarkable policy of 
increasing our expenses while decreasing our resources and revenues; 
and so clearly are the peculiar errors of this policy shown and its 
dangerous results portrayed by the able, patriotic, unselfish, and 
eminent Peter Cooper, esq., of New York, in his recent“ Review of 
Comptroller Knox’s Report,” that I adopt the following portion of 
that lucid and forcible paper as a part of my argument in favor of the 
bill introduced by the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. HASELTINE, ] 

H. R. No, 976) “to provide for the payment of the interest-bearin 

ebt of the United States,” and to advocate which Lill I have 3 
it proper to criticise the President's policy, it being that of the See- 
retary of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
national banks, as contrasted with the people’s policy as embodied in 
the bill under consideration. Mr. Cooper says: 


Comptroller Knox informs us that there were on the Ist day of October, 1881, 2,132 


national banks in the country. 

That these banks have in— 
Capital stock --- $463, 821, 985 
Si us funds --- 128,140,618 
Undivided 3 Ani 56, 372, 191 
A AAA Ä A0 1, 970, 997, 531 
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Deposits of Gaited States disbursing officers 
Dividends unpaid 

The question arises: How is this amount of money being used, and of what ad- 
vantage is it to the banks? The Yonge informs us that they have $419,847,950 
of this money invested in United States bonds, which, of course, are not taxable. 
They have $61,896,703 invested in other stocks and bonds, making a total of $481,- 
2 eset in and stocks, which is $16,992,668 more their entire 
capital stock. 

‘hey have out in loans and discounts $1,169,022,303, on which they are allowed 
to charge from 6 to 24 per cent. per annum interest, payable quarterly, according 
to the State in which they are located. This is more than two and a half times 
the amount of their capital stock. 

Their bonds and stocks and their loans and discounts may be considered as so 
much active capital, from which they are realizing a constant profit. They hold 
in 8 $114,334,736; in legal tenders, $53,158,441 of literally dead capital. 

e total resources of these banks amount to $2,358,387,391. 

There were eighty-six new banks o uring the en November 
1. 1881, with an te . of $9,651,050. These banks received circula: 
notes amounting to $5,233,580. The Comptroller tells us that this is the 
number of banks organized in any geu 1872. From the establishment of the 
system to November 1 last, three hundred and forty banks went into volun 
liquidation, and eighty-six have been placed in the hands of receivers. The estl- 
mated losses to creditors from the failure of national banks during the bay Sap 

rears since they were established, amounts to $6,240,000, which is doubtless far less 
than the losses sustained in any other kind of business, using anywhere near that 
amount of capital. The failures have occurred have not been through any 
fault of the system on which the banks are founded, but from bad management 
on the of the officers of the banks. The comparative few failures among 
national banks as com to the same amount of capital employed in other Fak 
suits is an evidence of the great profitableness of manas to those engaged in it. 

The great losses, however, which the le sustain gh the agency of banks 
does not come so much throngh the beaks that fail, as through those that do not 
fail. The business interest of the country suffers far more from the inflation and 
contraction of currency than it does from the failure of banks and loss of notes. 

These losses occur through bank currency that is not a legal tender for debts, 
but is redeemable in coin or other legal er, which currency, after being made 
the basis of contracts is withdrawn from circulation, thus forcing debtors to pay 
their obligations in other money than that in which the debt was contracted. 

On the other hand, the profits to those engaged in banking business does 
not depend entirely upon the dividends semi-annually declared u their capital 
stock. Enormous profits are secured by taking advantage of the increase and 
decrease of prices of property, which is brought phous by ing and contracting 
the volume of ven yA 

The Comptroller informs us that between January 1, 1882, and February, 25, 1883, 
the charters of three hundred and ninety-three banks willexpire. These banks have 
a capital of ninety-two millions, and a circulation of about sixty-eight millions of 
dollars. From June 1884 to 1891, the charters of one thousand and cighty 
having $280,871,965 bi Ser aoa and $192,581,085 of circulation, will expire. Abou 
two hundred and fe -three million dollars of the bonds held by ore Reva? SA 
37 toes A NORS oilers io being sence By ibe protons Con gess not 
very a t a 0 e e present no 
cals to extant the charters of these banks, but to refund the I percents into 3 dem 
cent. bonds, that will have a definite time to run. The tion sought in 
direction will be entirely in the interest of the bankers. dy a ee of 
the time of the session has been taken up in discussing ex-Secretary Sherman's 3 
per cent. refunding bill. 

The question now arises, should these banks have their charters extended, and 
should the 3} percents be refunded and the taxes on bank circulation be reduced 
for the benefit of bankers. 

Comptroller Knox, in his report, discusses the question of renewing the charters 
at considerable length. He says: 

“The principal reason by those who favor a discontinuance of the national 
banking system is that money can be saved by authorizing the Government to 
furnish circulation to the country. In other words, that the profits to the banks 
upon ation is excessive.” 

The Comptroller then furnishes figures and attempts to show 

** That the profit on bank circulation cannot now at t be said to be excessive.” 

He is very however, not to mention the source from which bankers can 
derive their largest profit and wherein lies their greatest power for good or evil; 
that of 8 diminishing the volume of money, and by that means inflat- 

g 


ing and con prices. This dan power is inherent in all systems of 
bank currency not pen by law. The old State banking system, in 0 tion 
before the present national banks were orga , afforded a scheme for 


pg yng es currency, and thus ine: the prices of all Minds of property and 
making business prosperous, and then con the currency, decreasing prices 
and bankrupting our merchants and business men, Penang on panies and wide- 
spread business disaster. So common and so r this condition of things 
become that a panic once in ten years was ered unavoidable. 

Since the war the business men of the country have been forced through the panic 
of 1873, and the few years of disastrous consequences follo the ob- 
tained through the agency of bankers, which forced a contraction and destruction 
of the Government currency that was pa in circulation during the war. 
one billion two hundred million dollars of 


asa full equivalent in value, was in two or 
e 


tions that had become the money, and on which their business was largely 


was $830,000,000 of 7.3 notes and 


Following the withdrawal of these currency notes asystematic war was made by 
n legal-tender notes; and from one to four millions a month was taken 


y Con- 
e debtors of the 
r currency to pay those debts in gold 


by this 
issued to be put 
Th 


tive officers, and the majority of both Houses of Con aided these schem 
and the banks are now attempting through these ies to secure a recharter 
their corporations, and to perpetuate the public debt in their interests. 

The Comptroller goes into an elaborate defense of the national banks in his last 
— a He becomes a sort of an attorney for an extension of their charters and to- 
relieve them from taxation. 

After attempting to show that the profit on their circulation is very small, he- 
says: 


“The proportion of taxation, national and State, imposed upon the banks has 
been shown to be greater than that upon any other moneyed capital, being in the- 
aggregate E to an average of 4 per cent. upon the amount of their issues. 

page 56 of the Comptroller's report, after gi a table containing a state- 
ment of the amount of taxes, national and State, paid by the national banks from 
1866 to 1880, the Comptroller says: 

These statistics show that during the fifteen years covered by this table the 
average amount annually paid by the national banks to the States and tothe United: 
States was $16 589,199, or more %4 per cent. upon their capital stock; during 
the last year given the total paid was $15,904,995, or more than 4 per cent. upon 
the amount of the average circulation of the banks then in openation.” 

These statements are calculated to mislead the public in regard to bank taxation. 
It leaves the impression on the minds of the readers that the 8 are excessivel, 
taxed, because they pay 3} per cent. on their capital, or 4 on the a amoun’ 
of their circulation. As their circulating notes are used as currency, they are just 
as much actual capital as the odna capital investedin bonds. Instead of saying 
the banks pay 4 pe cent. on their circulation, we should estimate what the rate 
would be on both circulation and capital, which is less than 2 per cent. 

Instead of calling their tax 3} per cent. on $463,821,985 of capital, or 4 cent. 
on $362,000,000 of note circulation, we should see what it would be on „821,985 
of their combined capital and circulation. Nor is this all, for in reality we should 
add to their capital and circulation the amount of their deposits also, which would 
make an te of $1,908,928,619. They have the use of these deposits about 
the same as they do of their capital, and itis practically so much capital fortheir use. 
troller informs us that the banks have invested in bonds and ks 

we 


nary bank, and 
consequently forms with the capital the working fund of the k.” x 

If this surplus is a part of the working fund of the banks, as the Comptroller 
says, why should it not also be taxed as much as any property in the nation? If 
we add the surplus to the capital, the circ notes, and the deposits, it makes 
a fund of $2,037,068,727 in the hands of these a they pay an annual 
tax of a little over $15,000,000, which is less than the of 1 per cent. on the funds 


in their hands. 

And yet the Comptroller, the Secretary of the Treasury, the President, and Con- 
gress are attem to relieve them from apay of the they are now paying. 
A part of the Comp rs report is devoted to a defense of the national banking 
system, to an extension of their charters, and to relieving them from taxation. 
What other class of the community pay so small a tax in proportion to their means 


or make so bape penis asthe bankers! We know of none, except it be some of 


the leading d corporations. 
Between the railroad and the bank corporations the ee produced by the 
masses of the people is being absorbed at a rapid rate. They levy contributions 


upon the aman and transportation of the products of the country that ab- 


sorbs the t of the wealth produced, and get they are taxed the least. 
But the efforts being made to remove the tax from bank circulation and deposits 
are not because the ks feel the tax oppressive, but because they want all ro- 


strictions to the increase of their currency removed. If the tax was removed from 
their circulation they could double the volume of their notes and suffer no loss, 
even if the money lay idle in their safes. But with a tax of 3} or 4 per cent., as- 
stated by the Comptroller, it is not profitable to increase their circulation, unless 
they can find active use for their — 1 65 It is the power to inflate and contract 
the volume of currency free from taxes they care the most for. The bankers, man 
of them, make more money outside of their banks than they do inside. This 
done by controlling the volume of currency, and thus ting the prices of 
8 of which they take due ad van But the profits inside are far greater 
that the officers of the banks or Comptroller Knox would have the people think 
ey were. 
e Comptroller informs us that the surplus now accumulated under the law 
T i to be laid aside as a surplus is» 
#138 140, 18. And what is that certain portion,” as defined by the law, that is to- 
be thus used? Let the act itself state. 

Section 33 of the act organizing the national banks reads as follows: 

“And be it further enacted, That the directors of any association may, sem an- 
nually, each year declare a dividend of so much of the net profits of the association . 
as they shall 1 — 5 expedient ; but each association shall, before the declaration of 
a dividend, peat A = part of its net profits of the ing half year to the 
5i un shall 


ital id aside a 
surplus of phan gree 20 per p- Sg of their capital stock from one-tenth of their earn- 
ings, which is an evidence that $128,140,618 is far less than one-tenth of their net 


The annual reports prepared for the public by the banks, giving a statement of 
their divid Kc. os many of them Poked to for the pos hea The facts can- 
the bankers are, as a class, the rich 


eir notes and ’ 
and contraction is clearly indicated by statements made both by Comptroller Knox 
and by United States Treasurer G Mr. Knox, on page 64 of his last report, 


The amount of circulation issued to national banks for the year ending Novem- 
ber 1, 1881, was $30,979,630, inclu $5,233,580 issued to banks during 
the year. The amount retired d the was $14,075,054, and the actual in- 
crease for the same was, s $16,904,578, making the total on Novem- 
ber 1 $359,422,738, which is the 3 outstanding at any one time.” 

Since November 1, 1881, about million dollars more have added to the - 
— thay pay a tos, be the Counptreliax HEIEN of 4 per cocks ont TRAIL cir 
one year, w: a as e Com) B e85, 0i cent. on r — 
— — what would they not do in the way of inflation, ravided the tax was 


taken off? We are not left in doubt as to what they would do, for United States 
for banks 


He says: 
and February, 1875, A bertaln bank retired its circulation from $308,490 -> 
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it again began to take ont additional circulation, alth 
remained in the Treasury, and by the 26th of that mon 


h $42,550 of prior de ts 
ido rattation kad ponte 
been increased to $450,000. July 22, 1872, its circulation had again been increased 


to $450,000. July 22, 1878, it for the third time reduced its circulation to $45,000, 
and in August and September, 1879, again increased it to $450,000, at which it now 
remains, the balance of its former legal-tender deposit then in the Treasury being 
$112,615. From January 13, 1875, to the date of this report, $778,275 of its notes 
have been redeemed, of which only $40,700 were redeemed at the expense of the 
bank, although, during more than one-third of that period it had outstanding and 
was deriving the benetit from the full amountof circulation which its capital author- 
ized. The only assessments which heve been made on the bank for the expense 
of redeeming its notes were $24.14 in 1875, and $4.39 in 1878. At one time there were 
in actual circulation $852,550 of its notes, although the highest amount ever borne 
on its books was $450,000." 

The Treasurer informs us that other banks have been increasing and decreasing 
their circulation in a similar manner. Now, in what situation does such a condi- 
tion of currency place the business of the country, we ask! A stable currency is 
one of the essential elements of stability and prosperity to business en rises. 
A fluctuating volume of currency is onè of the worst devices ever discovered to 
enable the manipulators of that currency to bankrupt business men and defrand 
the producing classes of the country. ` 

Instrong contrast to this fluctuating bank currency stands the legal-tender notes, 
the volume of which has only changed under the grinding force of laws enacted by 
bankers especially for the purpose. Since May 31, 1878, the volume of Govern- 
ment currency has been invariable, and it will so remain until some law is passed 
either to increase or decrease that volume. 

The banks, on the contrary, inserted a clause in the resumption act, giving them 
the power to increase their circulation to more than five times its present volume, 
or to within 10 per cent. of the entire bonded debt, and under existing laws, also, 
they can retire the entire amount of their circulation at their pleasure. In Feb- 
ruary, 1881, in order to defeat a bill passed by shoe ager depriving them of the 
power to thus suddenly contract and sapand their circulation, they retired 
about eighteen million dollars of their notes in a few days time. We all know the 
disastrous effects caused by that act. Had not the oie apne A the Treasury come 
to the rescue and put legal tenders in circulation by the fons in exchange for 
bonds, 5 business disaster would have followed. The business interest 
of this country must not be left at the mercy of men who would thus abuse the 
power placed in their hands. These banks should be deprived of the power they 
now hold over the volume of currency, 

The facts and figures here given are mainly taken from the reports of the officers 
of the Government, and therefore they cannot be ignored nor setaside by the mem- 
bers of Congress. It will not do, either, for the present legislators to reject them. 
The men now in Congress have it in their power to strangle this monopoly that is 
sucking the life-blood out of the people. Many of these banks have now about 
outlived their legal chartered existence given to them by ignorant and wos 
legislators, and the verdict of the people is—let them die. This Con, should 
pass an act forever prohibiting the organizing or rechartering of banks of issue. 
A general law authorizing banks of deposit and discount, by which the money of 
the people shall be made secure, is desirable. But no bank should be allowed to 
issue currency or to control its volume. Why should the Government create 
money and give it to the rich bankers for Hongi The legal-tender notes were 
issued in exchange for labor and property given to the Government by the people 
who received them. The bankers have given nothing of value to the Government 
for the $362,000,000 of currency they have received. 

The amendment to Senator Suknzstax's bill, offered by Senator PLUMB, of Kansas, 
contains some of the best features in reference to the currency and public debt of 
any bill yet presented that we have seen. It could be improved by making the 
coin certificates and notes it provides for ae ce legal tender for all debts, pub- 
lic and pees Senator PLUM»'s bill, or one similar, should certainly be passed 
by this Congress. 

Je suggested in my letter to Senator Brck, if Congress was to a bill toissne 
$362,000,000 of legal-tender Treasury notes, to take ith pete of the present bank 
currency, it could provide the labor and material to build and equip two lines of 
railroads from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and place fifty first-class iron 
steamers on the ocean, thus providing cheap transportation both for our national 
and international commerce; and it would leave the currency in a far better con- 
dition than it is now in. ; 

Is the present Congress wise enough to see, appreciate, and inaugurate these 
great reforms in our currency? We ardently hope and trust that it is and will. 


This bill, Mr. Chairman, proposes to keep open the option and 
control of the United States Government over the payment of its 
national debt, in the interest of the whole people, and appropriates 
the worse than idle money in the Treasury for this purpose, besides 
providing for the conversion of the remainder of the debt into non- 
interest-bearing notes of the Treasury to be a legal tender in the ex- 
tinguishment ot this debt and the establishment of a safe and popu- 
lar currency. 

Even withsuch an addition to the volume of ourcurrency we would 
not have an amount, either per capita or in apy ual to that in 
use in this country in 1865-66; and the people, thus from burdens 
and provided with the means of promoting enterprise, would take 
new and mighty strides in material progress and power under so wise 
and benign a policy. 

In this connection I beg leave to quote again from the philan- 
thropic sage and financier whose name I have just used, in his trench- 
ant and able letter to Secretary Folger, as illustrating my position 
on this question. Mr. Cooper says, among other things: 

Your informs but „000 of 

is ee eee 5 ee. and 888 5 
has been increased to the extent of $60,000,000 by the issue of these certificates. 
Can you now withdraw these certificates without contracting the currency that 
amount! Do you think it would be a safe experiment to contract the ctroulating 
medium $66,000,000? You say the “ circulation of 966,000,000 of silver certificates 
seemed an inexpedient addition to the pape. currency.“ Do you think that after 
having put them in circulation, and business >perations had been based upon them, 

as a result of such inflation, and debts contracted on 


rices in em, that 
* would be a just and safe ex ent now to take this currency away and leave 
that much less poy in cirew m? Would the business men be satisfied to use 
silver coin in place of certificates that they prefer to gold coin? 


You intimate that the national banks under existing Jaws might, if they were 
py mci “ cause a serious contraction of the currency and Kare embarrassments 
to business“ by retiring their circulating notes, and refer to the results of such 
transactions at the time of the passage of the ee Hyp by the last Congress. 

If such serious consequences and grave embarrassments to business followed the 
contraction of only $18,000,000 of bank notes last spring, what would be the result 
of the withdrawal of $66,000,000 of silver certificates ? 

You say that “there need be no eg a bing en a of a too limited papes circulation, 
for the national banks are ready to issue their notes in such quantities as ihe laws 
of trade demand, and as security therefor the Government holds its own bonds.” 


It is very evident that the banks would gladly issue their notes in any quantities 
to be requ as money, and therein lies the danger. The silver certiticates are 
based on their full value in coin in the Treasury, but what assurances have you 
that the banks would be able to redeem the increased volume of their notes in coin. 

a k currency that is not a legal tender on Government bonds does not 

rotect the business community from the effects of a dangerous inflation or from 

nk suspension and panies afterward. The bill holder might be secured, but 

business men would not be eb pe against a sudden contraction of the cur- 
rency which might make the depositors unsafe, 

Again, you question the constitutional right to issue legal-tender notes in times- 
of atin and suggest that these notes be deprived of their legal-tender quality. 

It seems to me that in making such a suggestion you could not have a just ap- 
preciation of the value of these notes to the people, or realize to what extent that. 
value is enhanced by their legal-tender quality. 

You admit, however, that legal-tender notes are without doubt a convenient 
and safe currency for the people, and that it is for the profit of the Government to- 
continue their circulation,” and — you advise taking from them one of their most 
valuable qualities. Do you not know that by depriving these notes of their ings 
tender function would diminish the volume pln —— debt-paying money to 
extent of $346,862,000 at once? Have you conside: what would be the effect of 
such a course upon the debtors? If your policy was carried out, it would prac- 
tically force every debtor in the country to meet his obligations in gold coin; and. 
although those debts have been contracted in legal notes, in silver certificates and 
in silver coin, you now advise srg hg to withdraw the silver certificates, to re- 
move the legal-tender quality of the Treasury notes, and to stop the coinage of 
silver dollars. I trust Congress will be too wise and too just to heed such advice 
as this, for if they legislate to carry out your su; ons they would inevitably 
bring apon the country one of the most and long-continued ics ever 
known in the history of this country; a panic that would involve the business 
men in bankruptcy and inaugurate a revolution among the laboring classes. 

Has not the Supreme Court ann decided that the issue of legal-tender 
notes by the Government was a constitutional measure, and as these notes are now, 
as you say, “a convenient and safe currency” and “a profit to the Government,” 
and are preferred to either gold or silver coin by the business men of the nation, 
and for twenty years have thus been used, would it not be financial suicide to at- 
tempt either to remove their legal-tender quality or to withdraw them from cir- 
culation? Are they not in fact the only stable currency we have! For the last 
three and a half years their volume has been fixed and uniform. That volume can 
only be changed by act of 1 ee and after the most mature deliberation, while 
the currency of the banks is mpegs eee at the pleasure of bank offi- 
cers. Your report even admits that the banks by retiring their circulation “might 
cause a serious contraction of the currency and E em ents in busi- 
ness," and you advise as a remedy that they simply be required to give previous: 
notice of their intention to retire their circulation; but will your suggestions in 
that re; remedy the evils of contraction or of inflation? 

The ks now hold the power of almost unlimited inflation and contraction, 
which power they are me 1 their own advantage, and there will be no stability 
or safety in business until that power is taken from them. 

The constitutional right to coin money, to make legal tenders, and to issue cur- 
rency rests in Congress alone, and the le will never secure justice between. 
debtors and creditors, until, as Thomas Jefferson said, bank paper is suppressed, 
and the function of issuing currency is restored to the Government to whom it 
belongs,” and all currency, whether coin or paper, is made a legal tender for debt. 

Again, I cannot but regard your m to stop the coinage of silver as ex- 
ceedingly unwise. From your own statements it appears that nearly all the silver- 
dollars now in the Treasury are covered by silver certificates, these certifi- 
cates have been issued on a deposit of an equivalent in gold coin, showing conclu- 
sively that certificates which you intimate are ‘‘redeemable in silver dollars worth 
„ cents in gold“ are preferred by the people for business uses to 
gold coin. 


Mr. John Thompson, of the Chase National Bank, has declared that: 

“ The sooner silver and silver certificates constitute the major part of our money 
the farther off will be a panic and a revolution.” 

Instead of withdrawing silver certificates, the Government should issue certifi- 
cates covering all of the gold and silver coin and bullion that the people choose to- 
deposit with the Government. If this was done, and bank notes withdrawn, and 
legal-tender notes were made interchangeable with gold and silver coin and cer- 
tificates, we should for once get a sound currency; one that could not be inflated 
and contracted at the option of bank presidents, and one that would be impartial 
in adjusting claims between debtors and creditors. 

Your suggestion, too, that the bonds be all paid in gold coin values, might well be 
regarded as not only unwise but unjust to the American people, who have the bonds 
wR: You must not forget that most of the original bonds were issued when 

gold and silver coin, and Treasury notes were the lawful money of the country, 
an in 


t the original purchaser only paid thirty-eight cents on lar in co 
for some of them, and that a large jority of those bonds were sold at less than 
8 cents on the dollar, in coin. Those bonds, many of them, were paid for 
in Treasury notes, and were red inthose notes as well as coin. here is 


the justice, I ask, in compelling the le now to Ray all these bonds in gold? 
Have the people no rights that are to be respected in this matter? Must the Treas- 
ury Department of the Government be run in the interests of a few thousand bond- 
holders and bankers, and in a way thet would bankrupt the business men of the 
nation, and throw the working into idleness? Have the 50,000,000 of peo- 
ple no rights to be looked after and protected by the Government! Justice to all 
parties demands that both the principal and interest of the public debt should be 
paid in the same kind and volume of money as was in circulation when these bonds 
is gaat 1 disposed laws permitting bankers, bond. 
zug! an rmany are to pass laws t ers, - 
holders and money-lenders to extort money unjustly from the 8 and 
working classes, by making all debts paya e in gold coin, does it follow that the 
United States should do same? hen you abont a standard of value, 
you should remember that since 1862 gold, silver, and legal-tender notes have all 
u standards of value in this country, except for the period between 1873 and 
1878. when silver was demonetized in the interest of the bondholders and money- 
lenders, and the Government was making every effort possible to destroy the legal- 


tender notes. 
During these years the nation was in a deluge of ies and bankruptcies, and 
relief did not come until silver was remone and the destruction of greenbacks 


was stopped. 

Do you wish to sce a return of such times? If so, let your suggestions in regard 
to the currency be carried out, and you soon will see a return. 

The removal of the tax on bank r is also a question of doubtful value. 
According to the late report of the Comptroller of the Currency, the aggregate 
deposits are about $1,083,000,000 in the national banks. This m belongs to 
the people, and the banks get the use of most of it for nothing, and they have the 
interest derived from loaning it back to the pone Their loans and discounts 
amount to $1,469,022,303. Their capital stock is only about $463,821,002 and nearly 
$400,000,000 of this is invested in United States bonds that are exempt from taxa- 

on. 


They have given to them by the Government, without cost, $362,000,000 of bank- 
notes, which they loan as money. They pay no tax on their bonds, they get their 
deposits and notes for nothing, and pa Neos Grn half of 1 per cent. tax on the 
notes, and as much more on their Repeats š though among the richest corpora- 


tions in the nation and taxed the least, and they get money for nothing, the 
are about the only parties who complain of excessive taxation. 
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There is another suggestion or two in your report that it seems to me would be 
very inexpedient to have adopted, and that is to modify the tariff, reduce the reve- 
nues, and defer the payment of the public debt. 

As you very correctly say, “the business of the country so thrives as to endure 
the onerous taxation and yet grow in volume and in profits, and still yield the Gov- 
ernment a surplus over its needs.“ If the country is thus prosperous, and nobody 
complains of taxation but the bankers, and there is so large a surplus as to “ em- 


barrass the Government to dis of it,” why ask the next generation to pay the 
public debt? Why not apply every dollar of these surplus funds to pay the 3} per 
cent. bonds, and in three years have them all canceled, and have the money now 
invested in them put into business to employ labor, where it will bear its portion 
of taxation and contribute further to the increased and permanent prosperity of 
the country! 

Tam peat that $242,000,000 of these 3} per cent. bonds are held as security for 
bank circulation, and there is where the principle source of trouble arises ; but if 
you had simply suggested to Congress to pass an act to provide for issuing legal- 
tender notes to take the place of any retired bank-notes, you would not only have 
prevented any contraction of the paper currency, but greatly facilitated the rapid 
cancellation of the remainder of the public debt, and settled all difficulties about 
the currency. 

When the 3} per cent. bonds are all paid, would it not have been a wise sugges- 
tion to have made tohave Congress prenas for investing the surplus revenue suffi- 
cient to offset the balance of the bonded debt, so that to all intents and purposes it 
would be all paid within the next few years? 

The present revenues of the Government with judicious management are suffi- 
cient to practically cancel the entire public debt in seven or eight years. Itseems 
to me, from reading ‘bse report, that these financial questions have not received 
as careful consideration at your hands as they should have received, and that you 
have looked at them from the N of the banker, the bondholder, and the 
money-lender, and not from that of the masses of the laboring people, who create 
the wealth of the nation and have its debts to pay. 

I think it would be a sounder financial policy to reverse the legislation you have 


advised. 

Instead of withdrawing the coin certificates, issue others on all the gold and 
silver coin and bullion that is presented to be exchanged for them, and have those 
certificates redeemable in either gold or silver coin or legal-tender notes. 

Instead of stopping the coinage of silver dollars make its coinage unlimited. 

Instead of wi a the legal-tender 5 of the greenbacks and Seung 
the paper currency for the banks only, retire all bank currency and issue an eq 
volume of legal-tender notes to take its place. 

Instead of taking the tax off the bank deposits put more on their circulating 
notes and tax them out of existence. 

Instead of reducing the revenues so as to get rid of paying the bonds, let the 
revenues increase, and pay the bonds off as soon as ble. 

Instead of forcing the next generation to pay a part of the public debt, let it be 
all paid by this generation, and as soon as the revenues of the Government will 
permit. bts are a bad legacy to leave posterity. 

Instead of contracting the currency and ruining business men and forcing 
laborers into idleness, let the volume gradually increase per capita as the popula- 
— and coring in and 3 3 to 2 voih aoe 5 as 0 

n its meast wer as the yard-stick or pound- and by this means keep 
up the tide of 8 that is now 3 so beneficially over the country. 

Let the le, tion be for the benefit of the people who create the wealth of the 
nation, and not solely for those who absorb that wealth by monopolizing the cur- 
rency. 

I see that Senator SuzrMAx, who for four years was in control of the Treasur: 
Department, has submitted a bill to Congress to refund the 31 percents into 
per cent. bonds, 8 after five years. The sole object of this bill is to help 
the banks out of their present difficulty and aid them to fasten the debt on the 

le. They must now purchase 4 or 4} per cent. bonds at a premium or retire 

heir circulation, or new bonds must be provided for investment to secure circula- 

tion. All through Mr, SHERMAN’s administration of the Treasury Nog anlar he 

managed the finances of the Government as much as possible in the interests of 
the bankers, and, now he has become a Senator, he is at work for them again. 

From statements made both in your report and in previous reports of Mr. SHER- 
MAN, of the prebable amount of surplus revenue, it is evident the 3} per cent. bonds 

-<an be paid in less than four years. Why put them where they cannot be paid 
then! Why not manage the Treasury for once in the interest of the people and 
not for bankers solely! 

My attention was called to the dangerous porer banks hold and the widespread 
ruin they can bring upon the . inflation and contraction fifty years ago, 
through a knowledge of the maladministration of the Second United States Bank. 
That dicts we are told, paid $1,500,000 for its charter. It had a capital of $38,000,000 
with the privilege of issuing four dollars of currency to one dollar of capital. It 
was so recklessly managed that, with $40,000,000 loaned on its promises to pay 
coin, it only $300,000 in coin to its $40,000,000 of debt. When this fact was 
aliscovered the president of the bank had to leave the 5 to save his life. 

Benton, in his Thirty Years’ History of Congress, d that the managers of 
that bank expended $4,000,000 in bribing Senators and Members of Congress and 
editors to obtain a recharter. I trust that no such charges will ever be brought 
against the present Congress for efforts to secure an extension of the charter and 
franchises of the present national banks, institutions fully as dangerous as the old 
United States Bank. The national banks have a rous power placed in their 
hands under the best of managers. By increasing the volume of their notes, loans, 

and discounts, they can inflate prices, encourage speculation and extra t liv- 
ing, and by contracting their notes and curtailing ts they can lower prices 
aar bankrupt business men. Taking advantage of this power, they can sell while 

rices are high and buy when they are low, and by these means they can make for- 

unes for themselves and friends. 

By having this power the prosperity and adversity of the country is practically 
placed in their hands. The power to issue currency should be taken away from 
the banks and placed in the hands of Con When this is done, and we havea 
uniform volume of paper currency issued by the Government for the benefit of the 
people, we shall have continued and uniform prosperity in all parts of our com- 
wa country that will prepare the way for securing justice among all classes of 
citizens. 

Hoping that you will give careful consideration to these subjects, I am, respect- 


fully yours, 
PETER COOPER. 
Nor can I, Mr. Chairman, quit this important subject without re- 
ferring to the language of the President, in his recommendation of 
the retirement of the silver certificates and the stoppage of the com- 


pulsory coinage of silver dollars, 

The President says: 

Lapprove of the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, that pro- 
vision made for the early retirement of silver certificates, and t the act 


requiring their issue be repealed. They were issued in pursuance of the policy of 
the Government to maintain silver at or near the gold dard, and were accord- 
ingly made receivable for all customs, taxes, and public dues. * 


I ask the President, I ask Congress, if there is any recorded, recog- 


nized, or authoritative change of the policy of this Government in 
regard to silver and the bimetallic standard? The President's words 
imply either an abandonment of that policy, still young, or the fact 
that some newer one has been adopted. Clearly ongress will have 
to be consulted and the people informed of any change from our 
e policy in this regard, for I take it, sir, that never again will 
repeated in this Congress or by executive dictum the dark-closet 
and star-chamber edicts or legislation by which the people were un- 
wittingly robbed for years of their silver coinage. Such a change of 
olicy as the President indicates can never be brought about by iv 
erence or implication. 

The President also adds that the silver certificates “are an unnec- 
essary addition to the paper currency, a sufficient amount of which 
may be readily supplied by thenational banks.“ No more readily than 
as now, nor so easily and cheaply; besides, to those who prefer a coin 
basis the silver certificate has the advantage of this circumstance, 
while the national-bank note has no coin basis whatever. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the public are aroused on these matters; they are 
not asking for any reduction of taxation; they do not cry for the perpet- 
uation of our debt; they do not ask a decrease in our currency; they 
want the debt paid; they want the national banking incubustaken off 
our prosperity, and demand that in no case shall our Government 
seek to continue a paternal scheme for the continuation of a national 
interest-bearing debt, represented by untaxed bonds, as a refuge for 
the idle or worse than idle capital of the privile classes to hide 
their surplus wealth in when it has accumulated beyond their in- 
dustry or ability to manage in legitimate and ordinary business enter- 
prises and channels, 

The question, therefore, before us is, shall we pay the debt or per- 
petuate it as the basis of a moneyed aristocracy and banking oligarchy? 


Chinese Immigration, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH H. BURROWS, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For the first time in the history of this nation we 
are called upon to enact laws looking to the suppression or preven- 
tion of immigration from a particular section or country. A hun- 
dred years ago such a proposition or idea would have looked like, 
and have been so regarded, the very height of foolishness. Have 
we then, indeed, in so incredible a short space of time (in the life of 
a nation) become so great, our population so dense, our ability to pro- 
vide for, govern, and subsist so limited or nearly exhausted that, 
like the castaways upon some lonely island in mid-ocean, we are 
casting about us to discover upon what we are to subsist, or the 
more direful extremity, preparing to cast lots to decide who shall die 
first to satisfy the cravingsof hunger? No, no; nothing of this kind 
is dreamed of, or even anticipated, by the most fertile imagination. 

God, in His goodness, has been bounteous to America and Ameri- 
cans, locking up in her fertile hills and rich valleys and enriching 
the alluvial soil of her broad and almost boundless prairies, filling 
the very bowels of the earth with coal, iron, and the precious metals, 
uplifting her forests and laying her rivers from zone to zone, giving 
us asa nation a far greater variety of soil, products, and climate than 
that enjoyed by any other nation under the sun. All this we feel and 
fully enjoy, and this day we are entitled to the proud distinction of 
being the granary of the world. No other nation, old or young, has 
a greater surplus for exportation of the substantials or necessaries of 
life than the United States of America, and still, with all this, our 
capabilities and possibilities are scarcely conceived of and nowhere 
realized. We have but just rounded to, after our first centennial 
voyage, while England, France, Spain, and I believe others of our 
European rivals are more than a thousand years old; the magnitude 
of our owu greatness but just begins to dawn upon us. The applica- 
tion of steam and electricity are working wonders when supported 
by our wonderful and unsurpassed natural advantages. e are 
amazed at the rapidity with which we move and with which we pass 
and have passed nations of the Old World that had grown to man- 
hood ere we were born, In the midst of this grand career we ask 
ourselves the question, Shall any be 1 from leaving the 
land of bondage and oppression to find a home in the land of free- 
dom and liberty? Shall we put up barriers and restrictions so that 
those who can and would come shall not be permitted! 

Once it was said “America, proud, happy, thrice happy America, 
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the home of the oppressed and the asylum of the emigrant, where the 
citizen of every clime and the child of every creed may roam free and 
untrammeled as the wild winds of heaven—cold must be the heart 
that thrills not at the name of America.” So say we all; and this 
day and forever we stretch out our arms to the nations of earth and 
we invite them to come and find a home and become citizens amon 
us. Buthere the curtain falls, thescene 5 4 and we are compell 

to present the opposite side of the picture. is unbounded generos- 
ity and cosmopolitan liberality upon our part toward the world is 
rejected by acertain nation and people. Old, it is very true, asanation 
but great only in the magnitude of her domain and the number of 
her subjects. I refer of course to China and to the vast millions of 
her inhabitants. She furnishes less of our foreign popolation in pro- 
portion to her numbers than any other nation on the globe with whom 
we trade and do business, and of the one hundred and odd thousand 
who are here now none, comparatively speaking, become citizens. 
They do not come here for that purpose. They have no sympathy 
with our civilization or Government., 

The Government of China is imperial in form and practice, corrupt 
and despotic; the chasm between the rulers and the common people 
is deep, dark, and wide; the rich are very rich, the poor are in the 
most debased, dejected, and pinching poverty; and this condition of 
things has been unchanged for centuries. To the ority life is an 
unchanged agony, and men and women are sold as chattels and be- 
come slaves for life, and no escape except by death. And the price 
paid is so small as to give no appreciation of human life, and these 

oor, miserable creatures are often beaten to death for trivial of- 
enses. Infants are left e and die from starvation, and no 
punishment follows. The history of China is sickening and revolt- 
ing, and it would be but reasonable to suppose that of all people 
upon the face of the earth, these would be the ones most asia to 
appreciate the blessings of freedom and liberty, and that when these 
cruel manacles of slavery were broken they would bound into a new 
life and at once begin a new career of rapid and progressive devel- 
opment. But what are the facts? History attests that wherever 
the Chinese have gone they have taken their habits, methods, and 
civilization with them, and history does not record an exception to 
this rule. They seem to be as changeless and unalterably fixed as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. What a striking contrast to 
the millions that come to our shores from all other parts of the civ- 
ilized world, who soon adopt our modes and manners of life, keep step 
to our new civilization, and are soon absorbed in the mass of human- 
ity with which they are surrounded. 

The Chinese alone are an exception. American life and influences 
are powerless to move or change this peculiar race, who seem to be 
cast in the form, feature, habit, manners, and costume of their ances- 
tral fathers before them. Thus materially fixed they come here not 
as freemen, but as serfs or slaves, live and die, and their bones are 
sent back to their native country. That they are a disturbing ele- 
ment in society all parties, sects, and s on the Pacific slope 
attest. There is no politics in this question. The high-toned Repub- 
lican and Democrat occupy a common platform beside the “sand- 
lotter” and labor reformer. As a proof of this, let us take the elec- 
tion returns for 1879 upon this separate H gtd grasey of Chinese im- 
migration for California and Nevada, and we find 161,897 voting to 
restrict, or against, and 1,066 in favor. These 163,000 voters repre- 
sent nearly 900,000 inhabitants who, for more than a fourth of a 
century, have beheld the workings and effect of cooly importation ; 
and wink question that is to add to or take from their wealth, pros- 
perity, and progressive development is possible or probable to receive 
so unanimous a verdict? I confess my mind is unable to frame or 
even conjecture such an issue. 

The States east of the Rocky Mountains are in no condition to 
enter into and fully approximate the evil resulting from the importa- 
tion of these Mongolian slaves, but the people of Califurnia, Nevada, 
and a few special localities, who have been brought face to face with 
the workings of this system, are surely more competent to sit in 
judgment and give us their verdict as to the result, both present and 
prospective, for it is only by the past and present that we may fore- 
cast the future. If, therefore, the experience of California, Nevada. 
and other communities where these heterogeneous people have lived 
and now live, has proven very unsatisfactory and with no prospect of 
improvement, had we not best be guided by their experience, and, 
taking time by the forelock,” pluck up this evil before it becomes 
more formidable and difficult to control. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kentucky, in his able and com- 
prehensive speech yesterday, in alluding to the platforms of the politi- 
cal parties of this country, was kind enough to mention and place in 
the proper attitude the declaration of the Greenback Labor party 
upon the Chinese labor problem; and not only upon this particular 
phase of the labor question has the National party published its faith 
to the world, but upon this vital issue in its broadest and most gen- 
eral sense, and I take the liberty to incorporate in my remarks 
the preamble to the platform of the National Greenback Labor party, 
adopted at Chicago in 1880, and the third and fourth resolutions of 
the same: 

Platform adopted by the National Greenback Labor convention at Chicago. 


Civil government should guarantee the divine right of every laborer to the results 
of his toil, thus enabling the producers of wealth to provide themselves with the 
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achinery, and the discovery of new ts for 
the increase of wealth, the task of the laborer is ga 4 lightened, the hours of 
toil are but little shortened, and few producers are 

fort and pecuniary independence. e associated monopolies, the international 


* * * * * - 


3. That labor should be so protected by national and State authority as to equal- 
ize its burdens and to insure a ery disi tion of its results. The eight-hour law 
of Congress should be enfo the sanitary condition of industrial lishments 
pasoa under rigid control, the competition of convict contract labor abolished, a 

mureau of labor statistics established, factories, mines, and workshops inspected, 
ae hen in es of children under fourteen years of age forbidden, and wages paid 

cash. 

4. Slavery being simply cheap labor, and cheap labor being simply slav the 
importation and Presence of Chinese serfs 938 Aias 1 bratalize — de- 
en American labor; therefore immediate steps should be taken to abrogate the 

urlingame treaty. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no ambiguity in these resolutions, no uncer- 

tain sound; each resolution is a full, clear-cut declaration. As a 
party, one of the cardinal principles and pillars of support is the 
protection of labor. We believe with the great and good Lincoln, 
‘that labor being prior to is superior to capital, as capital could 
not have existed without it.“ Labor should be encouraged, enno- 
bled, protected, and justly rewarded. The individual who by the 
sweat of his face earns his bread should be regarded as one of na- 
ture’s noblemen, and but obeying the divine command. We, as a 
nation, cannot be said to promote and encourage this labor when 
we permit Chinese labor-slaves to be imported and introduced into 
this Republic and sold by their masters as they now are. We should 
not permit the exportation of felons, professional beggars, stolen 
children, vagrants—the very dregs and wrecks of despotism from 
Asiatic or European countries—and thus bring their debased human- 
ity and cast them npon us, and thereby relieving their decaying 
society from a terrible influence and at the same time infest ours 
with the same. 

This has gone on too long already, and we are beginning to reap 
the results—disorder, strikes, riot, and bloodshed—requiring a large 
increase in the a force, caused by an unhealthy, feverish excite- 
ment keeping the large cities and towns on the Pacific slope ripe for 
riot at times, and e when business enterprise and im- 

rovement are restric and crippled by stringency in financial 
epression, shortage in crops, or any of the many causes that are liable 
to sweep over a country from time to time. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not oe the immigration of Chinese 
solely on the ground of their failure to adopt our manners and cus- 
toms and of entering into our new civilization, nor yet for the sim- 
plicity and frugality of their manner of living If chop-sticks, with 
a little rice and tea and a pipe of opium, will satisfy the demands of 
his being, I should not object. But, Mr. Speaker, after he enjoys, or 
could enjoy, all that we enjoy, he refuses to renounce his allegiance 
to the mother country, and when war or invasion comes upon us they 
slink behind their foreign allegiance and would see our country dis- 
membered and destroyed ere they would strike a blow. They come 
to enjoy the fruit and benefits of good government, but not to help 
mae it, improve it, or preserve it. I shall therefore vote for the 


Public Building at Louisville, Kentucky. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. ALBERT 8. WILLIS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 24, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 521) for the construction of a public building at Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Mr. WILLIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: 8 the present Congress I introduced a bill 
(H. R. No. 521) calling for the construction of a building at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, commensurate with the needs of its public business. 
The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds have unanimously 
ponei back and recommended the passage of a substitute for the 
bill, (H. R. No. 3846,) which is now upon the Calendar, to be voted 
upon when reached. A similar bill for a er amount received the 
approbation of the committee in the last Congress, but under our 
system of rules, which seem to have been framed to prevent rather 
than to secure legislation, it never came to a vote. In support of 
that bill I ah a zed certain statements with accompanying data. 
Some few of the facts then stated I now, but in a revi form, 
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again lay before the House, so that any gentleman desiring it may 
have ample time and opportunity for investigating their truth and 
applicability. 


WHAT FACTS SHALL CONTROL THE CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


To determine the location, the value, and the character of the public 
buildings in the United States involves a most delicate and difficult 
duty. Appreciatin g, this, the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the last Congress required a statement in writing ‘‘show- 
ing the amount of revenue received from all sources whatever, the 
post-office statistics, business of the United States courts, internal- 
revenue receipts, &c., at the city or town where the public building 
was proposed to be erected.” 

The committee evidently thought that by ascertaining the amount 
of internal revenue, the amount of postal receipts, and the amount of 
receipts from customs, the total amount of public business transacted 
at any point would be approximately known, and a rule thus estab- 
lished which would be just and uniform in its application and results. 
That this conclusion of the committee is correct can be demonstrated 
by reference to the official reports of the Government, 


SOURCES OF GOVERNMENT REVENUE. 


From the last annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury it 
appears that the ordinary revenues of the United States from all 
sources for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1881, were $360,782,292. 
The whole of this, except $27,358,231, is made up of two items, to 
wit, customs, from which the receipts during the last year were 
$198,159,676, and internal revenue, from which the receipts were 
$135,264,385. In other words, from these two sources of customs and 
internal revenue there was collected last year the sum of $333,424,061, 
which is eleven-twelfths of all the receipts that are paid to the Gov- 
ernment at the various cities where buildings are owned or rented 
for public use. Therefore, by ascertaining the amount paid into 
the Treasury from these two sources we have a criterion, so far as 
receipts of money are concerned, for the establishment of public 
buildings. 

Another and very important branch of the public service which 
involves much business and whose gross receipts are quite large is 
the Post-Office Department. As its expenses are greater than its 
receipts, it yields no revenue and is not included in the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. These three sources—internal revenue, 
postal receipts, and customs dues—when aggregated show the amount 
of public business at any given point, and furnish the principal if 
not the only rule for determining the necessity and character of its 
public buildings. Of course there are exceptional features in the 
claims of some cities, such as the existence of a United States court, 
pension agency, &c. But after careful review of the subject, I sub- 
mit that the rule just stated is a fair and just one when applied to 
the whole country. Desiring, therefore, to obtain this information, 
I sent letters to the heads of Departments having control of these 
subjects, and obtained answers, of which the following will serve as 
an illustration : 

OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 25, 1882. 

Sin: In 3 with your request of the 19th instant, referred to this office 

by the honorable First Assistant Postmaster-General, I have the honor to transmit 


a statement of the gross receipts at certain t-offices named by you for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1881. z iii i 


Very respectfully, 
Hon. ALBERT S. WILLIS, House of Representatives. 


Similar answers from the Secretary of the Treasury and from the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue were received. 

The official data thus furnished show the amount of internal rev- 
enue, the postal receipts, and customs dues paid at the city of Lou- 
isville, to which the bill I have introduced refers. In addition to this 
I have prepared a tabular statement of all the cities in the United 
States where pnblic buildings are located. This table, which I ap- 
pend, gives first the 8 of these cities, as shown by the census 
of 1880. The second column of the table gives the amount of public 
business. The amount” is made up of: three items, internal rev- 
enue, postal, and customs receipts, thus: 

New York: 
Internal revenue 
PORIA sonaro nunaoe 


J. H. ELA, Auditor. 


r ERT LTEN IE T L S T A S E EE IET 151, 835, 209 


In the same way the total amount of public business at each city, 
as given in this column, has been ascertained. The third column of 
the table is taken from the Supervising Architect’s report for 1881, 
and shows the total value of public buildings now at those points. 
The amounts given exhibit the total cost of work, including altera- 
tions and repairs and cost of site, together with appropriations, to 
June 30, 1881. The value of only those buildings are given which 
are common to all cities; any other estimate would be unfair. The 
fourth column of the table shows what the city of Louisville would 
be entitled to if Congress gave to it public buildings in the same 
ratio to the amount of its public business as has been allowed to 
other cities in the Union. 
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287, 890 337, 506 
247, 569 337, 138 
331, 188 522, 624 
307, 572 528, 195 
467, 784 864, 819 
235, 580 501, 295 
156, 977 370, 963 
325, 916 850, 583 
404, 318 1, 060, 926 
277, 961 868, 955 
70, 000 246, 880 
232.484 831, 877 
200, 002 1, 295, 067 
418, 000 1, 561, 787 
282, 025 1.084, 240 
119, 531 467, 304 
189, 575 586, 893 
506, 265 2, 164, 990 
60, 899 261, 793 
349, 779 1, 505, 
953, 085 5,771, 993 
315, 991 2.102. 535 
201, 363 1, 436, 586 
446, 661 3, 834, 485 
200, 000 1, 757, 495 
201, 528 1; 808. 600 
406, 000 3, 992, 552 
143, 930 1, 418, 643 
66, 570 679, 808 
205, 006 2, 135, 303 
272, 310 2, 970, 023 
448, 640 5, 633, 954 
333, 840 4, 222, 900 
240, 079 3, 288, 054 
235, 571 3, 934, 608 
866, 000 667, TH 
210, 242 4, 012, 825 
353, 638 6, 762, 222 
69, 718 1, 385, 264 
24, 415 582, 669 
248, 000 5, 651, 603 
111,296 | 26, 543, 370 
2, 965, 550 | 73, 117, 684 
413,753 | 10, 282, 568 
399, 021 1, 108, 772 
385,627 | 11, 038, 865 
56, 658 1. 733, 449 
735,121 | 209. 959, 830 
163, 320 5, 538, 573 
128, 694 5, 060, 959 
62, 462 2, 620, 596 
34, 228 1, 581, 035 
29, 433 1, 388, 943 
267,544 | 13,449, 534 
303, 847 17, 706, 489 
112, 136 7, 034, 340 
45, 418 3, 047, 910 
211,844 | 170,717, 891 
300,874 25, 255, 750 
410,000 | 235,153,152 
230, 000 2, 091, 389 
40, 887 3, 936, 719 
472,556 | 54, 519, 216 
199, 684 23.313.122 
125,000 14, 016, 357 
40, 149 6, 036, 171 
81,252 | 14, 409, 083 
91, 175 19, 272, 973 
90, 603 17, 904, 036 
83,629 | 24. 400, 075 
83, 256 | 29. 290, 668 
246,541 | 78,142,054 
237,429 | 83, 109, 038 
241,237 | 84, 615, 411 
100,000 | 36, 482, 758 
146,141 | 63, 287, 326 
79,363 | 34. 616, 129 
43,036 | 24,749. 480 
35,469 | 22.307.111 
75,000 | 77, 526, 995 
81,461 | 213, 421, 695 
63,783 | 45, 674, 465 
77, 910 60, 659, 965 
24,860 | 23,114. 275 
48,532 | 51, 159, 511 
27,136 | 20, 958, 877 
29, 528 3, 325, 543 
95,061 | 77, 398, 557 
33, 092 8, 731, 216 
29,402 | 42.343, 164 
16,911 | 34, 835, 998 
39,489 | 95, 811, 844 
200,555 505, 540, 660 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ABOVE TABLE. 


The tabular statement just given, comprising one hundred and four 
cities, includes all the staves reported by the Supervising Architect 
where the Government owns eustom-houses or post-offices. An analy- 
sis of the facts presented by it discloses some unique and interesting 
results. The names of the cities are ranged in order according to 
amount of public business annually transacted. New York stands 
first, and Louisville is ninth in the list. Nineteen of the one hun- 
dred and four cities, it will be seen, do a public business which, as 
compared with Louisville, would give that city Pee valued at 
between one and two millions of dollars, or abbot the amount it 
would be $1,388,805. Seven, Saint Louis, Albany, Providence, Ports- 
mouth, Atlanta, Wilmington, North Carolina, and Topeka have a pub- 
lic business which would give Louisville between two and t 
millions of dollars, or an average of $2,411,553. Seven cities, Saint 
Paul, Utica, Des Moines, New Haven, New Bedford, Salem, and Saint 
Augustine, give Louisville between three and four millions, or an 
average of $3,618,553. Three cities, New Orleans, Evansville, and 
Grand Rapids, would give Louisville between four and five millions, 
or an average of $4,201,356. Five cities, Portland, (Maine,) Mobile, 
Little Rock, Austin, and Bath, would give it between five and six 
millions, or an average of $5,531,416. ree cities, Madison, Jersey 
City, and Newport, would give Louisville between six and eight 
millions, or an average of $6,610,911. Only eight cities of the whole 
list—New York, Milwaukee, Newark, Covington, Galveston, Dan- 
ville, (Virginia,) Petersburgh, and Newburyport—would give Lonis- 
ville for public buildings, an amount less than half a million. None 
of these eight cities, except New York and Milwaukee, have a pen- 
sion agency; the average population of five of them is less than one- 
seventh of that of Louisville, and in other respects, as I shall pres- 
ently show, they are distinguishable. 

I have thus given the status of Louisville as compared with fifty- 
two cities, which is one-half of the whole number where public build- 
ings are now located. As to the remaining one-half of the list, if the 
public buildings of Louisville, as elsewhere, were proportioned to 
the amount of business done, their value would ran m eight to 
five hundred millions of dollars! In other words, if the same ratio 
had been observed at Louisville as at six-sevenths of the cities in the 
United States, it would now have publie buildings oornag from one 
to five hundred millions of dollars, or phen are the whole list, Louis- 
ville would upon the same basis be entitled to an appropriation of 
over sixty-three millions of dollars! 

It must be borne in mind that at a large number of the cities con- 
tained in the table the buildings are yet in process of erection, and 
their ultimate cost is not stated. This is the case in seven of the 
eight cities which precede Louisville in the list. 

an any city in the United States, Mr. 3 make out a stronger 
case than this? The mere statement of the figures is, I submit, a 
conclusive argument in favor of the bill which I have introduced. 
This statement is based upon the official data contained in the reports 
of the last fiscal year. ighly favorable as itis to the city whose 
interests I advocate I will now proceed to show that it is an 


UNDERESTIMATE OF THE FACTS, 


and that the total public business of Louisville, instead of being 
$3,755,900, as klyon in the table, should be between ten and eleven 
millions of dollars. To this proposition I challenge attention and 
contradiction. The above amountof $3,755,900 is composed of three 
items, namely, internal revenue, for which the receiptelass year were 
$3,489,672 ; postal receipts, $197,196, and customs receipts, $69,031. 

The receipts from internal revenue of the Louisville district four 
years ago were $4,033,377. Under the provisions of a joint resolution 
of Congress, approved March 28, 1878, the time during which distilled 
spirits entered into distillery warehouses was extended to three 
years. Since the passage of that law withdrawals have only been 
made to meet the wants of trade, and consequently a large per cent. 
of whisky has been left in bond, thus creating a temporary reduction 
of the internal revenue. The whisky which was placed in bond 
three years ago must now be continuously withdrawn. From this 
time forth, therefore, the amount of internal revenue in this district 
will be largely increased. 

The records of the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
show an inerease in the Louisville district during the present year 
of over 150 per cent, as compared with the corresponding months of 
last year. uring the year ended June 30, 1880, the number of tax- 
able gallons of spirits produced in the fifth Kentucky district 1 
isville) was 4,651,090. During the year ended June 30, 1881, the 
number of gallons produced was 14,233,860; thus showing an increase 
in one year of 9,582,770 ons. This enormous increase is owing to 
the increased number of new distilleries and the increased capacity 
of the old ones; and as this increase is permanent the TERA 
nue slone of the Louisville district hereafter exceed $10,000,000 
per annum. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it may be asked, does not the law affect all dis- 
tricts alike, and has not this increase been general? Most certainly 
not; and the explanation is at hand. The distilleries of the Louis- 
ville district manufacture fine whiskies, which need age to make 
them valuable. Outside of Kentucky the products of the distilleries 
are generally ready for the market at once. An examination of the 
last report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue will illustrate 
and confirm this statement. On page 90 of the report is a table 
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showing by districts “ the 8 in taxable gallons of „ agit in 
warehouse June 30, 1881.” om this it appears that outside of the 
State of Kentucky the aggregate number of gallons in bond at that 
time was 22,734,894. The total number of gallons, including Ken- 
tucky, was 64,648,111, which were distributed among the different 
districts in very unequal quantities. 

In forty-three districts, being over one-third of the whole number, 
there were no spirits in warehouse at the end of the fiscal year, an 
consequently they are not represented in the Commissioner’s state- 
ment. Of the remaining eighty-one districts, two—the twenty-second 
Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh) and the third Maryland (Baltimore)—had 
in bond between three and four million gallons. In only five was the 
number of gallons between one and two millions. In sixty-one of 
the eighty-one districts enumerated by the Commissioner—i. e., in 
more than three-fourths of all—the number of gallons was under a 
quarter of a million. The State of Kentucky had in bond $41,913,217, 
or about two-thirds of the whole. The number of ons in the 
Louisville district is stated at 19,909,031, which, deducting the Pitts- 
burgh district, is more than all the other districts in the United States 
outside of Kentucky combined. The Louisville district is, therefore, 
exceptional. At ninety cents per gallon the amount of tax thus ready 
to be paid from that district on the 30th of June last was $17,918,127. 
The estimate, therefore, of $10,000,000 per annum from receipts of 
internal revenue is within the official statements. 

A comparative idea of the amount which was actually collected last 

ear from the Louisville district from this source may be formed when 
it is known that the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Kansas, Minnesota, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Mississippi, Nevada, Oregon, South Carolina, and Texas, and 
the Territories of Arizona, Dakota, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming paid last year the aggregate 
amount of $3,374,151, which is $115,521 less than that district paid 
in other words, this single district at Louisville had more public busi- 
ness in this direction than sixteen States and all the Territories of the 
Union combined. The a, ate receipts from the State of Kentucky 
for the same time were rice. 

The receipts from Kentucky for the last nineteen years from in- 
ternal revenue amount to $126,287,949. Of this immense sum, the 
Louisville district, formed by the consolidation of the fourth and 
fifth districts, paid $49,893,085. Of the one hundred and twenty-six 
collectors’ offices in the United States, the Louisville office, even 
upon present receipts, ranks seventh in importance, paying one- 
thirty-sixth of the total amount of internal revenue collected. 


THE LARGEST MARKET FOR TOBACCO AND FINE WHISKIES IN THE WORLD. 


An examination of the report of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enne will show that the proportion of the enormous revenue busi- 
ness of Kentucky which is transacted at Louisville, always t, 
and now nearly one-half of the whole amount, has been steadily on 
the increase. Nor is this surprising to any one familiar with the 
facts. On the 8th of January,1876, the fourth internal revenue dis- 
trict, composed of fourteen counties, was consolidated with the fifth 
district. uisville thus became the commercial center of the largest 
whisky-producing district in the State. The counties of Nelson, 
Owen, Bullitt, La Rue, Marion, Washington, and Anderson, which 
are included in this district, have for a century been noted for 
the manufacture of fine whiskies. The product of more than one- 
half of the State of Kentucky comes to Louisville, thus making it 
the first market in the United States, if not in the world, for this 
class of goods. This concentration of trade has given increased 
activity to the business. The statement is equally true as to the 
manufacture of beer, both common and lager. The storage capacity 
of nearly all the lager-beer breweries has been inc , some 50 
per cent., some 75 per cent., and two of the largest more than double 
that of 1378. 

As to another chief source of internal revenue, tobacco, itis well 
known that Louisville holds precedence over all other markets. It 
is, indeed, the largest and best leaf-tobacco market in the world, 
and is a center where the whole buying interest both of Euro and 
America is represented. A comparison with Cincinnati, Saint Lonis, 
Clarksville, and Nashville—the four great tobacco markets of the 
world—will show the advantage which Louisville has. The total 
number of hogsheads received at these cities during the six years 
from 1873 to 1879, inclusive, are given in the first column, which I 
read, and the sales in the second : 


Cities. Receipts. Sales. 
311, 943 345, 585 
197, 817 194, 565 
97, 76, 059 
83, 531 065, 
83, 449 29, 209 


It will thus be seen that the business of Louisville during these 
six years was ten times greater than Nashville, five times greater 
than Clarksville, four times that of Saint Louis, and one and one-half 
times that of Cincinnati. A brief glance at the statistical history of 
the Louisville tobacco market presents a remarkable example of 
rapid expansion. In the ten years ending with 1861, the sales 
amoun to 161,289 hogsheads, an average of 16,128 per annum; in 
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the ten years ending with 1871, the sales amounted to 399,407 hogs- 
heads, an average of 39,940 per annum ; and in the ten years endin 
with 1881, the sales amounted to 571,949 hogsheads, averaging 57,1 
per annum. The ave of the last ten P pape shows a gain of 255 
r cent. as compared with the decade ending with 1861. The sales 
in 1881 amount to 67,408 hogsheads—more than 10,000 hogsheads 


greater.than the average of the ten years ending with 1841—a gain 
of more than 20 percent. The sales in 1881 exceed the average of the 
decade ending with 1871 by 72 per cent., and the ave: of the de- 
cade ending with 1861 by pa cent. What city in the Union can 
present a parallel to this rapid progress in any staple department of 
trade? 

This immense and yearly increasing trade in leaf-tobacco has had 
its influence in ee the manufacturing interests. New fac- 
tories have been established every year, and old firms have — 
their capital and capacity, so that the revenue from this source has 
been, and will continue, steadily on the increase. 

CUSTOMS AND POSTAL RECEIPTS. 

The rapid increase of customs duties may be seen from the follow- 

ing statement, covering a period of four years: 

Amount of duties collected during year 1878... 

Amount of duties collected during year 1879. z 
Amount of duties collected during year 1880. A 
Amount of duties collected during year 188... 

It will be observed that the increase of business has been more than 
100 per cent., and the detailed statement of the surveyor of the port, 
which I have before me, shows that this increase has not been spas- 
modic, but gradual, extending to almost every month throughout the 
entire four years. The transportation of foreign goods to inland 
ports without appraisement is destined, as that officer in a letter set- 
ting forth the insufficiency of his accommodations pertinently sug- 
geste, to revolutionize the methods of collecting revenue in the United 

tates, and the extension of the system renders it necessary for the 
Government to materially enlarge her interior custom-houses, as the 
examination and appraisement of imported goods are now performed 
ut the interior ports instead of at the seaboard. 

Next in importance to customs and internal revenue is the postal 
business. The total receipts for the whole country from this source 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1881, were $36,785,397. Of this 
amount the Louisville office paid $197,196. Of the fifty thousand post- 
offices in the United States, New York ranks the first both in point 
of receipts and in amount of business, while Louisville is the thir- 
teenth city in the amount of business and the sixteenth in receipts. 

Of the one hundred and nine free-delivery offices in the United 
States as enumerated in the last report of the Auditor of the Treasury 
for the Post-Office Department, eighty-two of them do not return one- 
halfas much, and sixty-seven of them do not return one-third as much 
receipts as the Louisville office, and yet in all of them, as shown by 
the preceding table, the buildings in which their business is trans- 
acted are, upon an average, fifty times larger and more expensive 
than the one in Louisville. The amount and character of business 
in this branch of the service at Louisville may be further realized 
from the following statement showing the amount of business during 
the year ended December 31, 1881: 


General account. 


$188,040 15 | $209, 903 81 
60, 916 94 62, 092 68 


MONEY-ORDER DIVISION—1881. 


To 7, 306 deposits received from postmasters....... i $896, 273 28 

70 drafts drawn on pestmaster, New York 187, 000 00 

17, 661 domestic money-orders issued ......... 235, 234 61 

Fees received On a mũm̃ꝶꝶꝶ E 20,131 95 

1, 664 international orders issu¹ͤmudq— ᷓꝓ 1110an ennnnne 20, 004 09 

Foos ON GAMO 222.202. t 429 55 

Total receipts ......< „„ „„ „„ 1, 291, 073 48 
Money-orders paid: 

By 83, 232 domestic orders paid. .........-.-+-++--+ssseee+ esses eeeeee 1, 198, 324 79 

383 international c ͥͤutM. 10, 092 48 

139 domestic orders repai il 1, 870 41 

Deposits sent to postmaster, Cincinnati, Ohio 70, 390 00 

PPC 1. 280, 687 68 


LETTER-CARRIER BUSINESS FOR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1881. 
Delivered : 


e . 8, 227, 685 
Collected: 
rs 


Total pieces collected „ „ 44 4, 354, 689 
Thirty-two carriers and four substitute carriers employed. 


PENSION BUSINESS AT LOUISVILLE. 
Another and very important branch of the public service at Louis- 
ville, which has not been considered in the tabular estimate of the 
ponie business, and which is daily increasing, is that of pensions, 
he pension list ofthe United States on the 30th of June last amounted 
to 268,830 persons. The aggregate amount paid last year for pensions 
was $49,723,147, and for arrears of pensions $678,685, making a grand 
totalof $50,626,538. This enormous business was formerly transacted 
by fifty-eight officers, but on the 7th of May, 1877, an order was issued 
by the President reducing the number of agencies to eighteen, the con- 
solidation to take effect July 1, 1877. Subsequent to this the number 
of agencies was reduced to seventeen. ne of these seventeen 
offices is at Louisville. Of the nine cities which exceed Louisville in 
the aggregate amountof their public business, Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
and Newark have no offices. The cities in the table which have 
psm agencies are New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Saint Louis, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Knoxville, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, and Syracuse. The remaining four offices, 
Washington, Canandaigua, Columbus, and Concord, are not in the 
tabular list, as their business is transacted in rented offices. The 
amount of business at Louisville from this source for the year ending 
December 31, 1881, may be seen from the following statement : 


Deducting the payment for “ arrears ” the regular business of that 
office last year was $1,039,916, an amount which for many years will 
be increasing. In making the tabular estimate of the amount of 
public business, this important element was omitted, because it 
entered into only a small portion of the whole number, there being, 
as we have just seen, only twelve other cities on the list which have 
such public business, 


SUMMARY. 

The aggregate amount of public business attended to in Louisville 

during the past year, ending December 31, 1881, is therefore as fol- 
ows: 


JJ EPT A A ESA S EN TAN 75, 053 
e r E E ENE ES 209, 003 
n & 2 1, 039, 916 

P ß ˙ . ———— 5, 490, 181 


But, as we have seen, the amount of internal revenue from this 
time forth in that distriet will, at the lowest estimate, be 250 per 
cent. greater than it has been for two years past. In other words, 
the amount of whisky now annually produced will yield a tax of 
$10,000,000, Adding this to the above, we find the ordinary annual 
public business of that city to be over eleven million dollars. All the 
estimates in the table which I have given exclude the pension busi- 
ness, and also exclude this per cent. of internal revenue which has 
been, under the law, retained in the warehouses. If these are in- 
cluded—and that they should be no one can justly deny—the public 
business of Louisville will be, as just stated, $11,490,181, instead of 
$3,755,900, or over three times as great; the “ratio expended” in 
the fourth column of the “comparative table” should be multiplied 
by three and the average value of her public buildings, as compared 
with all the other cities in the United States would be over one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. 

UTTER INADEQUACY OF ACCOMMODATIONS. 

To accommodate her immense business there is only one public 
building at Louisville, which was built in the year 1851, at a cost of 
$246,640. This one structure is made to serve the purposes of all the 
various governmental offices of the district. Constructed originally 
according to a plan which prevented the utilization of more than 
one-half of the space, the building at this time, aside from its dilap- 
idated and insecure condition, does not and cannot be made to 
afford half the proper facilities for the transaction of public business, 
The lower floor, which is used for post-office and appraiser’s office, 
is, as the report of the committee shows, badly arranged and entirely 
too contracted for the proper dispatch of a large and steadily increas- 
ing business. The first floor is also used as a storehouse for imported 
goods, and bales and boxes constantly blockade the entrance hall 

eading to the other two floors. The second floor is crowded with 
the surveyor’s office, the collector of internal revenue, the pension 
agency, steamboat inspectors, and railway mail service. The third 
floor is occupied by the United States court-room, grand and petit 
jury rooms, United States marshal’s office, library, assistant United 
States district attorney’s office, aging private chambers, and United 
States district and circuit clerks’ offices. The United States court- 
room, thus located on the third floor, is difficult of access, inconve- 
niently arranged, noisy, contracted, devoid of suitable accommoda- 
tions, and utterly untit for the large and growing business of the 
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courts. For years these court-rooms have been thronged with crowds 
of officials, attorneys, prisoners, witn and other attendants at 
trials of Kuklux, ‘‘moonshine” distillers, and other violators of the 
law. 

The officials in the building justly complain of the great annoyance 
of these attendants on the courts, as they lounge and swarm through 
the corridors; and the confusion of these crowds ascending and 
descending four long flights of iron stairs is not only a serious in- 
terruption to court proceedings, but to all other public business. 
Ladies must come daily and hourly for mail matter, to look after pen- 
sion clai &c., and grievously complain of the rude annoyances of 
these crowds, who are usually very rough, noisy, and intrusive. Not 
a single officer of the Government has sufficient room or facilities for 
the discharge of his duties. The district attorney has been com- 
pelled to rent an office in another building. The clerks of the dis- 
trict and circuit courts are so crowded that they find it utterly im- 
possible to make a systematic arrangement of their books and docu- 
ments. Under 5 notsio ahes to fablishing. colar have 
passed, and the and p: ings esta em are in 
such confusion that it is the work of days for an attorney to find and 
examine them. 

Only a short while ago a prominent member of the Louisville bar 
informed me that he was thus engaged ten days when half an hour 
should have sufficed. Two thousand records of these courts have 
been, from want of Ta removed to another place. For the same 
reason the records of both courts are kept in one room. When both 
district and circuit courts are in session one of the judges is compelled 
to use the library, which is entirely unsuited to such a purpose. The 
marshal and his deputies, who are also on the third floor, have equally 
cramped and insufficient offices. On the second floor the surveyor of 
customs has a small room, about fifteen by eighteen feet, in which to 
make his examination of goods. The basement and cellar, which he 
nses for store-rooms, are inadequate and unsuited for the purpose. 
The collector of internal revenue, who is located on this floor, has no 
rooms which answer the necessities of his office. From a letter of 
Colonel James F. Buckner, for twelve years collector of that district, 
I read the following extract : 

On the sth of January, 1876, the fourth district internal revenue, com ot 
fourteen counties, was consolidated with this fifth, and all the records am 
of both districts are now crowded into this office, except about fifty large boxes 
stored in the cellar for want of other room for them. You see from the above 
that the occupied by the collector and ten clerks, crowded into two rooms, 
(se; ted from each other,) with the necessary desks, presses for papers, &c., is 
en lytoosmall. Thes) allotted to the cashier, who receives daily large sums of 
money, is in the midst of all. The space occupied by the taxpayers, who assemble 
in crowds on certain occasions, is cram and uncomfortable, and does not afford 
the proper convenience for the prompt tion of business, and is the cause of 
much delay and confusion. 

Furthermore, for want of room and other conveniences, the records, books, and 
other public property connected with this office are necessarily e: and un 
safe. he 2 building is now crowded, too small, and unsuited to the nas sop 
for which it is principally used. Its interior structure is made of very com ble 
material ; it is filled with combustible matter, and liable to take fire at any moment, 
in which case heavy loss will fall on the Government. I cannot too strongly urge 
the propriety of erecting a new and large building entirely fire-proof. 

The importance of having a building not only large enough but 
jire-proof for the protection of public property will be readily seen 
from this statement and the facts which it suggests. The average 
value of spirits, tobacco, beer, and proprietary stamps that the col- 
lector of such an office is required to keep on hand is over $250,000. To 
this is to be added the special-tax stamps, received annually in April 
and held for several months, which amount to a still larger sum. In 
this one branch of the public service over half a million dollars of 
property could be 3 in a single hour. The court and other 
official records connected with the post- office, &c., cannot be esti- 
mated in money. 

The want of suitable accommodations for the postal service I have 
already incidentally alluded to, but an extract from a letter written 
by Mr. E. S. Tuley, assistant postmaster, will more fully and clearly 
present the facts: 

Great need exists for increased accommodations for the business of this office. 
While it ee for our present condition to be improved by alteration of the 
present building, it never can be properly arranged for permanent occupancy as a 
post-office. The large entrance-hall running through the center of the building 
causes the business of the office to be divided into three different apartments, by 
reason of which t delay occurs in transacting business. 

A post-office should, as far as — occupy one room; then the mails can be 
handled with much ter facility, and, what is essential in this business, the 
employés can be kept under the immediate supervision of the postmaster and as- 
sistan Such was the on the part of the Government concern- 

g which was y intended to occupy that portion of the build- 
ing lying east of the hall. t before the building was completed it was found 
necessary that the post-office should occupy the whole ground floor, except that 
portion used as an entrance hall. That was in 1857, at which time but eighteen 

rsons were employed in the office, and, but one railroad being then completed, 

vat three mail-route agents at the office. There was then no money-order 
business and no letter-carrier service. 

I shall ask to print with these remarks the letter of Colonel Buck- 
ner, from which I have read an extract, a second letter from Mr. 
Tuley, and also letters from Colonel T. O. Shackelford, surveyor of 
the Sci Colonel R. H. Crittenden, United States marshal; Colonel 
B. O. Carr, supervising in tor of steam-vessels; Colonel R. M. 
Kelly, peusion agent; and Captain H. B. Jenks, head clerk of the 
railway mail service, together with resolutions of the Legislature of 
Kentucky, the Board of e, and the common council of the city 
of Lonisville, which relate to the same subject. 


“OLD THINGS HAVE PASSED AWAY.” 


But, Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary to present these minute de- 
tails. The time when the building at Louisville was constructed 
should convince any mind of its entire inadequacy to the present 
pressing needs of the service. It answered the purpose for which it 
was built in 1857, but since then the character of our public business 
has changed and its amount enormously increased. The briefest 
reference to some of the points will suffice. Then the population of 
Louisville was 43,194. Now itis 123,645; nearly three times as large. 
At that time the laws of the General Government came in contact 
with the citizen once where now they touch and concern him ina 
hundred ways. From this fact—this increase of the subject-matters 
as well as of the jurisdiction of the Federal courts—has come an im- 
mense increase in the number of suits and a censequent necessity for 
enlarged accommodations. This increase of Federal business all over 
the country has been at least tenfold. 

Then the sales of postage-stamps and stamped envelopes amounted 
to $27,000. Now the receipts from the same source are $219,236, an 
increase of over 800 pe cent. The sales of stamps are a fair indica- 
tion of the amount of business done in a community. This is so fully 
recognized that the compensation of postmasters is fixed under law 
by a commission on the stamps sold. There was then no money- 
order system, no railway mail service, and no letter-carriers. Now, 
as per last report, there are annually 110,455 money-order transac- 
tions, amounting in value to $2,571,760; thirty-three tal clerks, 
route agents, and mail-ronte messengers report at the Louisville 
office; thirty-two carriers and four substitute carriers are employed 
in the free delivery, who collected and delivered last year 12,582,374 
piecesof mail matter. There are now 104 employés, as against 18in 
the year 1857, an increase of almost sixfold in twenty-four years. 
How utterly insufficient the present building is for these new branches 
of the postal service may be realized when it is known that the only 
accommodations provided for these clerks, &c., with their mails and 
registered matter, is a space equal to about ten by twelve feet. In 

dition to these striking changes, which so loudly demand an in- 
crease of facilities, two of the largest and most important branches 
of the public business then had no existence. The amount of busi- 
ness transacted by these, the pension agency and internal-revenue 
office, last year, as we have seen, ex ed $4,500,000, and in future 
years will exceed $12,000,000. 

The simple statement of these facts, 3 as they are by the 
unanimous report of the committee, should secure for Louisville the 
same prompt and favorable action which the other cities of the Union 
have received. 

RECAPITULATION. 


With this view, Mr. Speaker, I have submitted to the House such 
considerations as seemed to me relevant to the subject. I have pre- 
sented the statements of the officials representing the Government, 
whose position affords them the best opportunity for information, 
which declare that the building at Louisville, defective in its orig- 
inal construction, is now old, insecure, and dilapidated, the roof 
leaking in over twenty places, combustible and filled with combusti- 
ble material, and that it is wholly unsuited for the purposes to which 
it isdevoted. I have shown further that since that building was 
erected, over a quarter of a century ago, there has been anenormous 
increase in customs receipts, postal transactions, and Federal court 
business, while the free-delivery and money-order systems, railway 
mail services, pension disbursements, and internal-revenue collec- 
tions have come into existence, and that the demand for office-room 
has thus been increased more than one hundred fold. I have also 
by a tabular statement carefully prepared from official sources, called 
attention to the fact that upon last year’s business as a basis, Louis- 
ville would be entitled to public buildings whose average value as 
compared with all other cities, would exceed $65,000,000 ; or by add- 
ing the annual pension business and the revenue on whisky in bond 
the average would be increased to $150,000,000. 

At all other cities in the United States, Mr. Speaker, facts such as 
these have been given their poper weight, and the Government has 
constructed suitable edifices for the transaction of its business. Why 
should their force and legitimate result be denied in this single in- 
stance? Why should not Louisville be placed upon an equal fvoting 
with her sister cities of the Union? At Chicago, Cleveland, Saint 
Louis, Cincinnati, Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and 
numerous other points large and commodions edifices have been 
erected or are in course of erection. I voted for the bills in their 
behalf, and rejoice at their success, for I knew it was deserved. 


ARCHITECTURE A SOURCE OF PATRIOTISM AND AN INDEX OF CIVILIZATION. 


Such edifices, aside from their penon utility and necessity, serve 
wise and patriotic purposes. ey are impressive and attractive 
evidences of the majesty of our country, speaking to the eye and hearts 
of our people, inspiring at once respect forits powerand grateful appre- 
ciation of its beneficence. Not only do such buildings make the Gov- 
ernment familiar to the senses and affections of the people, thus pro- 
moting their love of country, but they furnish the complement and 
completion of its political history. Civilization has no exponent 
more sensitive than architecture, Itisatonceitsindex and type. All 
structures, whether religious or civic, whether of pomp or necessity, 
are deliberate and unconscious expressions of the prevailing senti- 
ments, the social and political condition of the people who erect 
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them. They are enduring monuments of the national taste, skill, and 


constructed by the ancient Romans in their 
provinces contributed largely to spread the area of civilization, and 
to diffuse ideas of order, wealth, and comfort, and to-day their ruins 
are the best record we have of the power and affluence, the skill, in- 
trepidity, and fertility of genius which characterized that ancient 
commonwealth. 

Not only does architecture inspire patriotism, cultivate taste, and 
advance civilization, but it may and often does exercise a conserva- 
tive influence upon society. In the shifting impetuous life of this 
new and rapidly expanding country, our architecture should be a con- 
servative element, possessing a permanency of structure that should 
provide for posterity—which should furnish resting-places in the 
march of American life—unmoved columns around which the tides 
of innovation will sweep in vain. The opii which likes only the 
new should be educated by our stable architecture into loving rev- 
erently that which is old. When our feverish national life under 
this and kindred influences shall become more calm, when we shall 
have in our midst temples of justice or religion at whose shrines the 
affections and memories of centuries shall gather, we will have taken 
a grand step toward securing the perpetuity and integrity of our 
free institutions. 

Giving due weight to these general considerations, and recogniz- 
ing the fact that the buildings in the cities to which I have alluded 
were called for, not by a mere desire for pompous display, but to 
fulfill certain serious and actual requirements of the public service, 
I cheerfully gave them my vote, and I consider their proposed con- 
struction a tribute at once to the judicious liberality and enlightened 
statesmanship of this House. I have referred to them, therefore, not 
to condemn their claims but only by the comparison to secure justice 
to the city which I have the honor to represent. I ae to the 
members upon this floor to investigate the facts to which I have 
called attention and govern themselves accordingly. 


PROSPECTIVE GROWTH OF LOUISVILLE. 


This appeal I make with more confidence, because the urgent neces- 
sity for prompt action which now exists will increase with every 
coming ro. The steady growth of population and business which 
has marked the past career of Louisville will hereafter not only con- 
tinue but be even more rapid. 

Certainly, very few cities on the continent can compare with it in 
natural advantages and phical position or can point with surer 
hope to greater possibilities in the future. With rich and exhaust- 
less treasures of mineral wealth at her very door; with immense beds 
of ore producing the best qualities of iron ; with boundless supplies 
of the finest building stone, and the two greatest voal fields of the 
world within her easy reach; with a climate whose salubrity and 
healthfulness are almost without a parallel in the world; with the 
necessaries of life abundantin 1 and superior in quality; with 
a vast water-power which, if utilized, could turn the spindles and 
drive the machinery of the world, upon what more solid foundation 
than these could any city rest its hopes of prospective growth and 
greatness? Superadded to these advantages, however, Louisville 
occupies a geographical position whose commanding importance in 
the political and commercial future of our country can hardly be 
oxaggerated. It is the key, the gateway to the South and South- 
west. It is the center of the Ohio Valley, and also of that great Mis- 
1 Valley of which the Ohio forms a part. The fertility, the 
boundless resources, the T. . and mineral wealth, the rapidly 


power. The buildin, 


3 population of this part of our continent, needs only to be 
suggest . That it is destined to be the seat of political supremacy 
an 


commercial greatness seguira no prophet’s ken to foresee. 

Thus centrally located with reference to these great valleys, with 
every part of which, as well as the whole Union, she has direct 
communication by her comprehensive railway system of over six 
thousand miles and her river navigation of over twelve thousand 
miles, Louisville can confidently look forward to an annual decided 
increase of her public business, whose demand for sufficient accom- 
modation is already so urgent and so well founded. 

Resting, then, upon these facts, I now, Mr. Speaker, submit this 
bill to the decision of the House, with the full reliance that it will 
do whatever is just and right in the premises. 

The proceedings of the Board of Trade of Louisville, Kentucky, 
the statements of the Government officials, the resolutions of the 
board of common council, and petition of members of the bar are as 
follows: 

LOUISVILLE BOARD OF TRADE, Louisville, January 9, 1882. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Trade, held January 9, 1882, the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions were recommended by the committee and adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Whereas the present United States Government building, now occupied as a 
3 as the oflices of the collector of internal revenue, the surveyor of cus- 
and the pension agent, and by the United States court and its various offi- 
cers, was completed in 1858, twenty-three years since, and is at this time entirely 
inadequate and unsuited to the largely increased and rapidly growing business of 
the various departments of the 3 Government represented in this city, as is 
shown by the accom ying statements of the oflicers of the Government and by 
the comparative table of statistics herewith presented: Therefore, it is 
Resolved, That the Board of Trade of the city of Louisville respectfully ask of 
the Senators and Representatives from Kentucky their active and united efforts 
to secure this, the leading commercial center of our State, such a new building as 


the necessities of the Government itself require for the prompt and efficient trans- 
gouen = Lee ample in all its appointments and creditable to the Government 
and to the city. 
Respectfully, 

W. A. ROBINSON, 

W. II. DILLINGHAM, 

J. B. CASTLEMAN, 

Committee. 


The committee of the Board of Trade, in connection with Hon. J. 
M. Wright, the superintendent, addressed letters, to which the fol- 
lowing answers were received : 


From the collector.} 


UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE, 
COLLECTOR'S OFFICE, FIFTH DISTRICT, KENTUCKY, 
Louisville, March 12, 1880. 

Sim: In compliance with the request of the Louisville Board of Trade, commu- 
nicated through you, I make the following statements, giving my opinion of the 
necessity for the erection of a new Government building in this city to meet the 
wants of the present large and rapidly expanding trade concentrated here. 

I will confine myself to matters of internal revenue, with which I have been con- 
nected for ten years past, the collector's office being in the present custom-house 
building. We occupy two rooms separated from each other. 

The present building is old, very much out of repair, and leaks badly, so much 
so that the roof must be taken off and changed, and many other changes and re- 
pairs made in order to make it fit to be occupied even temporarily. The expense 
of this must certainly be great. Even then the greatest evil will not be remedied. 
The heating arrangements and ventilation, drainage, water-closets, and sewers are 
ag ape ae imperfect, making it dangerous to the health of persons employed 

e g- 

The building was constructed long before the internal revenue system was in- 
e of course no provision was made for a collector's office. The business 
to 8 in it was very small then compared to what it is now. 

e 
crowd 
building. 

In the internal-revenne department, which sprang up within the last seventecn 
r while the subjects of taxation have diminished in number and the rate ot 

axation reduced, yet the aggregate amount collected has greatly increased. In- 
ternal-revenue taxes are now confined almost exclusively to three leading articles, 
whisky, tobacco, and fermented liquors. The first two peculiarly the production 
of our section of the United States. 

The manufacture of whisky in this district is now 50 per cent. greater than in 
any preceding year. The product of more than one-half the State of Kentucky is 
concentrated here. Much comes from other States paying taxes in some saa 

We have the largest leaf-tobacco market in the world, twelve warehouses making 
daily sales of leaf-tobacco; as a consequence the manufacture of tobacco in all its 
branches—plug, smoking, cigars—is now very large and rapidly growing. 

The manufacture of malt liquors is at least ten times 73 than what it was 
ten years ago. The same is true of other industries subject to the internal revenue 
tax payable at this office. 

On the 8th of January, 1876, the fourth district internal revenue, com of 
fourteen counties, was consolidated with this, (fifth,) and all the records and papers 
of both districts are now crowded into this office, except about fifty large boxes, 
stored in the cellar for want of other room for them. 

You will see from the above that the space occupied by the collector and ten 
clerks crowded into two rooms, (separated from each other,) with the necessary 
desks, presses for papers, &., is too small. The space allotted to the cashier, who 
receives daily Large sums of money, is in the midst of all. The space occupicd by 
the taxpayers, who assemble in crowds on certain occasions, is cramped and un- 
comfortable, and does not afford the proper convemence for the prompt transac- 
tion of business, and is the cause of much delay and confusion. 

Furthermore, for want of room and other conveniences the records, books, and 

blic property connected with this office are necessarily exposed and unsafe. 

he whole building is now crowded, too small, and unsuited for the p ses for 
which it is principally used. Its interior structure is made of very combustible 
material ; it is filled with combustible matter, and liable to take fire at any mo- 
ment, in which event heavy loss will fall on theGovernment. I cannot too strongly 
urge the N. y of erecting a nc and e building, entirely fire-proof. I trust 
that the rd of Trade will sustain our able and worthy Representative, Mr. WiL- 
Lis, in 2 the appropriation for such a building. 

espec 


tfully, 
J. F. BUCKNER, Collector. 
Major I. M. WRIGHT, 
Superintendent Board of Trade, Louisville. 


From the surveyor of the port.] 


CustoM-House, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, 
Surceyor's Office, March 13, 1880. 

Sin: In reply to your letter of the 11th instant in relation to the present condi- 
tion of the custom-house and the additional facilities needed for the transaction 
of the public business, as custodian of the building I would state that the accom- 
modations afforded the various offices are by no means adequate to meet the grow- 
ing importance of Louisville, which is really the gateway for the commerce of the 
South. The increase of business activity throughout this region calls for a cor- 

ba era increase in all the appliances of the National Government. 
building was built about twenty-five years ago, and is illy adapted tomeet 
the present necessities of the public service. The internal arrangements are such 
as to preclude any economical use of the space assigned to the several officers. For 
example, in consequence of an entire change in the method ofdistributing the mails 
in the post- office a large force of letter-carriers and route agents (oflicers unknown 
to the service at the time the building was constructed) have now to be provided 
with accommodations in the building. This is due to modern methods of doing 
business, and is additional to the immense increase of the service incident to the 
wth of the country. Again, since that time, the Internal Revenue Department 
been o ized, with its multitude of subordinate officers, req additional 
room for the transaction of the business of the collector's office, and for the safe- 
keeping of innumerable official papers. So, also, the business connected with the 
United States courts has quite outgrown the dimensions it had twenty-five years 
©. The entire third story, which has been assigned to these courts and their 
ofticers, has been found to be unfitted for this service both as to convenience and 
amount of space. Formerly, all foreign goods were appraised at the original port 
of entry, but now the surveyor of customs is charged with the duty of wane, 
gauging, examining, and appraising all goods consigned to this port. this 
requires additional working space and better facilities for transacting the business. 
o meet the exigencies of the public service the custodian has had to resort to 
many expedients to accommodate the several officers. The appraiser's store has 
had to be put in a room properly belonging to the post-office ; the railway mail 
service has had to be assigned to a room belonging to the steamboat inspectors; 


t-oftice occupies the entire first floor, and I understand is cramped and 
for rom. I see it is likewise the case with all the other offices in the 
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the specia) agent of the Post-Office has been es in the surveyor's office, and 
the special agent of the Internal Revenue in the grand jary room, while the United 
States district attorney has had to find quarters ou of the building. 
For these reasons I think that an appropriation for a new building might well 
e. 


bo mad 
T. O. . 
Surveyor and Oustodian. 
I. M. WRIGHT, Secretary Board of Trade. 


From the postmaster. } 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, January 4. 
Drar Sm: Iam in receipt of your inquiry as to whether or not, in my opinion, 
a new custom-house and post-office is needed at this 

In reply, I have to inform you that a new building should be erected as soon as 
practicable. The present building was first occupied in the autumn of the year 
1858, at which time it was found necessary for the whole d- floor (except the 
hall entrance to upstairs rooms) to be devoted to the b ess of the post-office, 

instead of one-half the ground floor, as was — niende by the 
Department, to which the building properly belongs. evidence of the increase of 
tal business since our first occupancy of the building, (twenty-three years ago.) 
tis only ey for me to refer to the records ten years back. During the year 
1871 the stamp sales of this office were $115,121.65, whereas in the year 1881 they 
were $219,236.22, showing an increase of $104,114.46, amounting to almost double 
the sales of ten years ago. The net proceeds of the office in favor of the Govern- 
ment for the year 1871 were $65,068, whereas the net proceeds for 1881 were $152 466— 
an increase of $86,738. The clerical force is now more than three times as as 
it was when the building was first occupied. Moreover, thirty-three clerks 
and route agents now report at this amos; whereas but six route agents alone 

twenty-three years ago. I might cite other evidence toward sustaining m 


reported y 
OLEA ax to tke weed Melan E fi thoexestion oa saw belting, bet think tt a — 


necessary to say more, save to mention the fact that we are now so cram for 

room that the Sparring Architect is now ene for making such alter- 
as will meet our present needs. 

Very y. E. S. TULEY, 


Assistant Postmaster. 
WILLIAM A. ROBINSON, 7 
Chairman Board of Committee, Louisville, Kentucky. 


From the pension agent.] 
LOUISVILLE, 


KENTUCKY, January 12, 1882. 
Dear Sm: Having been asked for my opinion as to the for a new Gov- 
ernment in 


building in Louisville, and as to the 
house for the needs of the pu 


c business and 
have no hesitation in sa: 


that the present 
convenient transaction of business to be done 


ations in our present 


the I 
ia not only ton small for Ə 
d that 


of 
greater or less degree from the crowded condition and bad 
present custom-house. 
Very respectfully, 
W. A. Rosrsox, ie 
Vane Prondont Dowisville Board of Trade. 


From the su; inspector. ]} 
OFFICE OF UNITED STATES SUPERVISING INSPECTOR OF STEAM-VESSELS, 
Louisville, Mi 


My Dear Sm: Replying to yours of the 11th instant, besos § my . as to 
the necessity for a new Government building in this oy, wo 
custom-house is not near large enough to accommodate the requiremen 
public business, and belongs to a style of architecture (long out of use) which will 
not allow the utilization, for business purposes, of half the space it occupies. In 
fact, the Post-Office t needs at this time the whole of the first and sec- 
ond floors. The public buildings at Memphis and Nashville, Tennessee, at Evans- 
ville, Indiana, and Cairo, IIlinois, all in my district, either completed or 
now in process of construction, alth intended for cities less than one-fourth 
the size of Louisville, have now available haa act much sw or to our building, 
and are ed and constructed with a wise thought for the future needs of 
the public business incident to increasing population and importance. 

‘This building was before the war, when the population of Louisville was 
scarcely one- what it now is, and when the most 8 legisla tor had 
. „ the great growth of public as well as private business already 


It is a matter of rise to stran visiting us that the le of Kentuc 
atisi present building, while au elles of less im S 
adios 


Ps EAT B. O. e 
pervising Inspector Steam- Vessels. 
Major I. M. WRIGHT, E 


Board of Trade Rooms, Louisville, Kentucky. 


RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE, 
, March 16, 1880. 
The following was received at the Board of Trade this morning : 
No branch of the public service is so badly off for suitable quarters as the rail- 
way mail service. e ce of this arm of the service has scarcel 
respect Lonisville 


been recognized am 

has been no exce) 

here, but owing to the crowded condition of the Government building suitable 

quarters have never been obtained. -five postal clerks, route agents, and 

mail-route messen report at this office, and for the mapas of transacting the 
they are employed, as well as to provide suitable for 

those men who arrive and depart on their trips at all hours of the day and 

night, much more roomis required than can be „ ange 

in the interior plan of the present building. 


Very respectfully, 
7 H. B. JENKS, 
O. H. C., Railway Mail Service. 
From the marshal.) 
LOUISVILLE, March 12, 1880. 
Sin: In 8 ge gon eg ieid as to the suitableness and suffi of the accom- 
pulling morr oomupled by then, 1 wil gente that thay are inonticiont, unsuitable, 
now are 
and in e „7... and the Govern ent. = 55 
With respect, 
R. H. 5 
United States Marshal. 
Hon. I. M. WRIGHT, 
Superintendent Board of Trade, Louisville, Kentucky, 
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In addition to this action on the partof the Board of Trade, the 
citizens of Louisville have spoken, through the municipal govern- 
ment, by petition of the members of the bar, and by joint resolution 
of the General Assembly of the State. 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


Whereas it isa patent and well-known fact that the Government buildings in the 
city of Louisville are totally inadequate in size and appointments for the purposes 
for which they are used: erefore, 

Be it resolved by the general 5 Louisville, That we are pleased to 
see the efforts being made by Hon. ALBERT S. WIL Ius, our Representative in Con- 
gress, looking to an appropriation for larger and better buildings for Government 


u $ 
x That we respectfully call the attention of Congress and the Government authori- 
ties to these facts, and request that such steps be immediately taken as will insure 
the purchase of a site and theerection of such buildings in this city as the increas- 
ing business tran: by the Government in this State demands. 
Resolved, That the mayor be requested to send a copy of these resolutions to Hon. 
ALBERT S. WILLIS for presentation to Congress. 
L, R. McCLEERY, C. B. 0. 
OLIVER LUCAS, C. B. A. 
LAF. JOSEPH. P. B. G. 
JAS. C. GILBERT, P. B. A. 


JNO. G. BAXTER, Mayor. 
L. R. McCLEERY, C. B. C. 


Approved March 20, 1880. 
A copy. Attest: 


PETITIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE BAR. 
To the Committze on Appropriations of the House of Representatives : 

The undersigned, members of the bar at Louisville, Kentucky, beg to respect- 
fully urge upon P ba honorable body the importance and necessity of larger and 
better 3 or the officers and courts of the United States at this pisos, and 
join in request of other opaan of business in this city that suitable a 

be e for a new Government building adap 
creasing wants of the Government service and courts at Louisville. 
ISAAC CALDWELL, 
HENRY J. STITES, 
And two hundred others. 


Polygamy. 


SPEECH 


HON. NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 14, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 353) to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: What I shall say in reference to this bill will be in 
vindication of the vote which I will be shortly called to give thereon. 
I do not pro to occupy the time of the House in any elaborate 
discussion of the question presented, but merely to give the reasons 
wad cannot sanction by my vote the passage of the bill in its pres- 
ent shape. 

That 7 utterly opposed to polygamy in all its forms none will dare 
deny; that I would vote with alacrity, ay, with pleasure, to strike 
it down whenever that question is 8 in a manner not subject 
to constitutional objection is equally true. F 

But, Mr. Speaker, I agree with the 1 who have preceded 
me in opposition to this particular bill that it not only disposes of 
polygamy, buta good part of the Federal Constitution as well. As 
stated, Iam ready at any and all times to dispose summarily of polyg- 
amy, but even in these degenerate times (politically speaking) I find 
I have still left sufficient reverence and veneration for that grand old 
instrument bequeathed to us by the fathers of the Republic to pre- 
vent me from violating its letter or spirit. Those gentlemen who, 
seeing no constitutional objections to the bill, can conscientiously 
vote for it I envy, for I would like to be free from doubt so as to vote 
the same way. 

I regard this bill as disqualifying men for opinion’ssake. I regard 
it as presenting, in some of its features, an ex post facto law. I regard 
it, as to some of its provisions, a bill of attainder. 

Its ninth clause virtually creates a “returning board,” giving it 
extraordinary and dangerous powers in matters of election. We in 
Louisiana, Mr. Speaker, have had some experience with “returning 
pee 5 originated Shere; aving been the wre ried 
offspring o itical corruption and greed of usurped power. Our 
ee with him was a painful and bitter one 250 he was 
finally throttled. We would therefore spare the people of Utah, 
whether they be Gentiles or Mormons, the infliction. A returning 
board is too great a punishment even for a Mormon. 

Lastly, Mr. Speaker, this bill creates certain offenses and denounces 
certain penalties as a punishment therefor, one of which is ineligibil- 
ity to office. But it provides no process of law for the ascertainment 
of the question of the innocence or t of the accused. For 
these and other reasons which might be mentioned, I cannot vote 
for the bill. 
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Polygamy. 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL H. MILLER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 14, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. a) e amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MILLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: History is repeating itself. Twenty years ago the 
predecessors of the gentlemen on the other side of ouse regret- 
ted their inability to vote for measures then before Congress to sup- 
press the then existing rebellion, for the reason that the provisions of 
the Constitution would be violated if such bills should be enacted. 
When armed rebellion was defying the laws of this country the pred- 
ecessors of the opposition in this House announced that they regret- 
ted their inability to discover any power in the Constitution to coerce 
a rebellious State. 

When treason was triumphant on many southern battle-fields 
and defiant in its victories, when the funds in our Treasury were 
exhausted and means with which to prosecute the war to restore the 
Union must be created by Congress, the predecessors of the gentle- 
men on the other side deeply regretted the situation, but refused to 
vote for measures calculated to raise the necessary funds to carry on 
the war to 8 treason and rebellion, because the Constitution 
prevented such action on their part. Later on, when it became neces- 
sary to enact a law by Con to fill up our depleted ranks by 
means of the act known as the“ draft act,” these same gentlemen of 
“twenty years ago” voted in the negative because such a provis- 
ion trampled down the constitutional provisions protecting the lib- 
erty of the citizen. And so it was with every Congressional enact- 
ment from 1861 to 1865 devised by a loyal Congress to restore the 
Union and procure an honorable peace. The Democracy of that day 
loved the Constitution so much better than they loved the Union, 
3 they always expressed great distaste of treason, that they 
refused their assent to every provision calculated to preserve the two 
former and overthrow the latter. 

So it is to-day. The gentlemen on the other side are the lineal 
descendants of the opposition of “ twenty years ago.” They assert 
that they desire to see polygamy overthrown and uprooted, but 
they deeply regret that the Constitution of the country bars their 
progress in such a direction; and because they love the Constitution 
so dearly, as did their predecessors, the then representatives of the 
Democracy of this country, they have opy this bill at every 
step, thrown every obstacle in the way of its passage, compelled a 
recess last evening, voted almost solidly, as the record will show, to 
strike out section 9 of the bill, without which it would be a dead 
letter and polygamy would be unshorn of its power. 

Now, sir, what is this institution of polygamy which this bill 
proposes to eradicate? What is this system of Mormonism which 
section 8 of the bill provides shall disqualify— 


nahi panon who practices it from voting at any election held in the Terri- 
tory of or other place, or be eligible for election or appointment to, or be 
entitled to hold any office, or place, or public trust, honor or emolument, in, 

or for any such Territory or place, or under the United States ! 

This bill is the same in every particular which passed the Senate 
of the United States on the 16th day of February last. While this 
bill was under discussion in the Senate the ablest lawyers of that 
body took part in discussing it. Such able statesmen as EDMUNDS 
and BAYARD, and Hoar and GARLAND defended its constitutionality, 
as well as the pressing necessity of some immediate action by Con- 
gross. For years the institution has been speuly defying the laws of 
the country. prey Congress during all those years has attempted 
to legislate it out of existence, but the gentlemen of the other side, 
then as now, opposed and obstructed such legislation, on the und 
of its unconstitutionality. This same question was raised in the Sen- 
ate, but the supporters of the law not only defended its constitution- 
ality but asserted the supreme necessity of such an enactment for 
the reason that ‘‘the government of the Territory of Utah was not 
republican in form, was theocratic in practice, and fatal to Repub- 
lican government, and to the constitutional, civil, and religious lib- 
erties that the Government was designed to protect.” 

The question then presents itself to the House, Shall the power of 
Congress be invoked to overthrow this institution? Is it possible, as 
asserted by the gentlemen on the other side, that the Constitution 
bars our progress in the passage of this bill, which has already re- 
ceived the sanction of the Senate? Is it possible that the majority 
of the citizens of Utah can live in open defiance of the statutes of 
the United States; can preach, teach, and practice tenets and uphold 
and obey the edicts of an institution that sets the laws of the Gov- 
ernment at defiance, and is so baneful in its results that unless over- 


under, 


thrown will sap the very foundation of our national structure? I 
contend, sir, that there is authority lodged in the Constitution to 

rotect its existence from all assaults, domestic as well as foreign. 

or twenty years this institution of polygamy has been a festering 
sore on the body-politic. For the last n years Representatives 
in this Hall have rising on this side of the Chamber and assert- 
ing that the Territory was not properly governed, and a committee 
of the Fortieth Congress reported to that body ‘‘ that by reason of 
polygamy in Utah great crimes had been committed and been let go 
unwhipped of justice; organized assassination had been frequently 
perpetrated ; the sanctity of the ermine had been profaned, and the 
cause of justice obstructed.” That same committee further reported : 


Is it not time that the representative of this corrupt, licentious, tyrannical, 


traitorous, and blood-thirsty priesthood should be sent back to his constituents 


with instructions to abandon their unwarranted assumption of temporal power, 
obey the laws, and remodel their government, so that it should conform to the spirit 
of our free institutions! 

At every session since then reports have been submitted in the two 
Houses of Con of similar import, asserting that there was some- 
thing wrong there, that there was something there that defied the 
laws of this country; that there was something there that set at 
naught the mandates and edicts of the two Houses of Congress, ap- 
aad i and sanctioned by the President and declared constitutional 

y the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In view of all this, and in view of the defiant attitude of this so- 
called Church of the Latter-day Saints, which controls every step 
in the Territorial operation of that community; in view of the fact 
that a Delegate elected by that community openly boasts of his adul- 
terous practices, presents himself at the bar of this House and de- 
mands that he be sworn, and when halted impudently asks you, 
“what are yon going to do about it;” it is high time that this 
House should assert its prerogative and do its part to crush out this 
monster of injustice, iniquity, and anti-republicanism, which threat- 
ens the peace of this nation. I confess, sir, that I am astonished at 
the position of the Representatives of the Democracy in this matter. 
They profess by their lips to be opposed to polygamy, but they have 
resorted to every means known to parliamentary tacties to defeat 
this measure. They profess by their lips to be anxious to suppress 
polygamy, but they have voted almost solidly to strike from this bill 
the very provisions which will make it possible to eradicate the 
evil. They profess to be hostile to Mormonism, but if this side of the 
House would unite with them in what they pro this measure 
would rest in the same grave wherein is buried all bills introduced 
in past Congresses on this subject. They profess to be hostile to 
polygamy, but if they had their way a polygamous Mormon would 
continue to represent that people in this and all future . 

The people of this country are aroused on this subject. They de- 
mand as much as this bill grants; they will take nothing less, And, 
sir, I shall be surprised if the men who for two days have stood up 
solidly for the defeat of this measure, who have recorded their votes 
in favor of striking out sections 8 and 9 of this bill, and who shall 
vote against it on final passage, are not rebuked by their constitu- 
ents, and this Hall know them no more. 

It is not too late to retrace, and I hope that on the final passage of 
this bill few if any will refuse to support so wise, so important, so 
necessary a measure. 


Polygamy. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON.STANTON J. PEELLE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 14, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 353) to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PEELLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Polygamy has ceased to be a question susceptible 
of debate in this country. The time has come for action, and I am 
glad to have the opportunity of expressing my opposition to polyg: 
amy by voting for this bill. All the teachings of civilization, all 
the teachings of morality, all the teachings of Christianity, all 
the teachings of man’s better nature, demand that the crime of 
polygamy should be wiped out. Every loving pulsation of the heart 
or mankind and society, every regard for truth and duty, every 
mother in the civilized world, and duty to generations unborn, de- 
mand that we should now act in this matter, and act promptly. 
Without discussing this bill in detail, both for want of” time and 
inclination, I am now willing that my vote shall be taken for my 
speech. Actions speak louder than words,” 
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Hawaiian Treaty The Sugar Tariff. 


REMARKS 


HON. RANDALL L. GIBSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 10, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4466) making appropriations for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. GIBSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had the honor in the last Congress to introduce 
a bill giving formal notice for the termination of the Hawaiian treaty, 
in accordance with the terms of the treaty. I introduced a similar 
bill in this Congress. My colleague [Mr. DARRELL] also introduced 
a similar bill, and several bills for the same purpose have been intro- 
duced in the Senate. I received this MOAR petition from the 
Board of Trade and Transportation of New York, signed by a great 
body of business men of New York. I understand, also, that there is 
before you a petition from the business men of New Orleans in favor 
of the termination of the treaty. z 

I was opposed to the treaty in itsinception, at the time thatit was 
pending before the House, and I have had my views confirmed by the 
bitais of the treaty itself. There are two aspects in which the snb- 
ect may be considered; one its commercial bearings, and the other 
its political bearings. 

COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


I propose first briefly to invite your attention to its commercial 
bearings, because it was in that light that it was brought to the 
House of Representatives. I first call the attention of the committee 

to the area of the islands. I refer the committee to the volume of 
Commercial Relations for 1875, page 1038: 


The group of islands constituting this consular district is situated in North 
Pacific Ocean between latitude 18° 5# and 22° 21/ north, and longitude 154° 50 
and 160° 15 west of Greenwich, and comprises twelve islands, eight of which are 
inhabited. The other four are mostly barren and uninhabited. The inhabited 
islands contain in the aggregate 6,000 square miles, or 3,840,000 acres. Much diver- 
sity of opinion exists as to the proportion of the lands that are available for agri- 
cultural and ing purposes. 

Dr. Wood, in 1856, made an estimate as follows, which has been received gener- 
ally till recently as correct : 


U e tends: e peanbatonwns a A EE phase N 1. 920, 000 
Arable lands, good. ...... wees Š 292, 000 
3337 aaa ba a A O 
adapted to emp, man: anas, & . a3 se x 
Population, Desenbare 1872. P A S ESRA TE 8 56, 897 
% ͤ Äoö—t .. EEL T E N A O ETES 58, 765 
J CC — ET RE N O ees 51, 531 
ee A A / 7, 234 
In 1874 there was produced of sugar pounds.. 25, 066, 611 
In 1874 there was of sugar -pounds.. 24, 666, 611 
In 1874 there was produced of rice -pounds.. 1,750, 000 
In 1874 there was exported of rice -pounds.. 1, 187, 996 


In 1874 real property Was .... 
In 1874 personal property was. 
NMI E ONP 9, 865, 107 
There was about $2,750,000 of active ae two-thirds of which was in sugar, 
and three-fifths of o American citizens. 


capital oop a 
There were em — ‘bas on the sugar plantations last year 3,786 laborers, consist- 
ing principally of natives, Chinese, apauni, and Portuguese, There is a system 
of indenture authorized by law, 8 laborers are bee lia in these islands 
called ee 3 inden for one, two, or three years. They get 
. (Report of majority, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 4, part 2, 
Forty- fourth Congress, first session, pages 1419, 1420.) $ 


It was held at the time that the treaty was made, and was so reported 
by the Secretary of the Treas in his letter on the subject, that if 
the Hawaiian Islands made 25,000,000 pounds of sugar they would 
be doing very well. I refer you to the majority report from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means submitted to the House, The Secretary 
of the Treasury says, (and the Committee on Ways and Means adopt 
his language :) 

The proposed release of this duty would undoubtedly increase this trade, and its 
increase would go far toward compensating for the loss resulting from the release 
of su from duty. Should the product so released increase to 25,000,000 
poun: early, the export trade d probably equal it in value. In addition to 
the cular articles of commerce affected by the pags there are general com- 
mercial advantages likely to follow which can only be alluded to here. The ren- 
dezvons so long afforded at these islands for the sailing fleets of the Pacific is still 
needed; and theincreasing commerce of all the seas bordering the Pacific, the 
demand increases for such aids and facilities as would be afforded through the estab- 
lishment of American interests in the Hawaiian Islands proposed by the treaty. 


It will thus be seen that the Secretary of the Treasury did not 
attach importance to the loss of revenue growing out of the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty. 


But what says the Secretary of the Treasury in his report, Decem- 
ber 2, 1878, two years after the treaty was ratified? 
this connection the attention of Con, is called to the operations of the 


In 
reci treaty between Hawaii and United States, concluded January 
30, 1s. e value of pon a from the United States to Hawaii for the 


year ended December 31, 1875, the year before the treaty went into 233 
nl! ³ ] 0 i 

And for the year ended December 31, 1877ùũ . 1, 762, 805 
R ISG 2 6s dan ascnscecensskgpesiustsosaccenoncesapess 815,545 


The duties surrendered by virtue of the treaty on goods imported into the Uni- 
ted States for the year ended ber 31, 1877, were $831,206. 

Difference between duties remitted by the United States in 1877 and value of 
excess of rts in 1877 over that of 1875 was $15,661; so that we have surren- 
dered duties in an amount greater than the entire excess of exports in 1877 over 
those of 1875. Of the duties surrendered in 1877, $716,732 was on sugar alone. The 
advantages thus far have not been reciprocal, but, as has been shown, have been 
largely in favor of Hawaii, and it is probable that the benefits in favor of Hawaii 

increase largely. 

The following table shows the condition of the trade between this 
country and the Hawaiian Islands from 1866 to 1880: 


Exports. 
Total im 
Year . er June T, = Imports. | ports and 
| Domestic. | Foreign. | | exports. 
| 3 | 2 
$905,204 | $160, 866 | $1, 126, 070 | $1, 586,221 | $2, 712, 291 
777, 342 87,150 | 8564, 402 | 1,070,252 | 1. 934, 744 
751, 941 89,951 | 841,892 1, 189, 400 2.031. 292 
687, 352 86,665 | 774,017 | 1,288,784 | 2002. 801 
744, 371 64,045 | 808,416 | 1,134,723 | 1, 943, 139 
814) 885 43,730 | 858,615 | 1,143,244 | 2.001, 859 
590, 43,469 | 633,764 | 1,280,833 | 1,914, 597 
631, 103 43,088 674, 101 | 1,275,061 | 1,949, 252 
588, 280 26,348 | 614,628 | 1,016,952 | 1,631, 580 
621, 974 40. 10 662,164 | 1,227,191 | 1, 889, 355 
724, 267 45,395 | 769,662 | 1,376,681 | 2,146, 343 
1,109,429 | 163, 520 1, 272, 940 | 2, 550,335 | , 823, 284 
1, 683, 446 52,653 | 1,736,099 | 2'678, 880 4, 414, 929 
2! 288, 178 86,740 | 2,374,918 | 3,257,938 | 5, 632, 856 
1, 985, 506 106, 664 2. 086, 170 | 4,606,444 | 6, 692, 614 


Now, what has been the history of the treaty up to the present 
time? You have the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, showing 
that we were really giving one dollar to the Hawaiians for every 
dollar’s worth of g which they purchased from us. 

The total value of our domestic exports for the year ended June 
30, 1875, (the year before the treaty went into operation, ) was $621,- 
974, and for the year ended June 30, 1881, $2,694,583, showing an 
excess in 1881 over 1875 of $2,072,609. The duties sees thes | by 
virtue of the treaty on goods imported into the United States for the 
year ended June 30, 1831, amounted to $2,400,000. The difference 
between the duties remitted by the United States in 1881 and the 
value of excess of exports in 1881 over 1875 was $328,000; so that 
we have surrendered duties in an amount greater than the entire 
amount of excess of exports in 1881 over those of 1875. Of the duties 
surrendered in 1881, $2,100,000 was on sugar, and the remainder 
(amounting to $300) on rice, an undisputed donation of that amount 
as a subsidy out of the Treasury of the United States to the sugar 
and rice planters of Hawaii. We are paying to the Hawaiians one 
dollar as a bonus on every dollar’s worth of goods they buy from us. 

I would be glad if the committee would glance over these commer- 
cial reports from our consuls. I will now give you a statement of the 
population of the islands when this treaty went into operation. You 
will find it on pages 646 and 647 of the volume of Commercial Rela- 
tions for 1876. It is the report of our consul, Mr. J. Scott. He says: 

The commercial reciprocity treaty with the United States has given greater 
activity to the growth of sugar and rice. Lands are being freely purchased or 
leased. * * * The sugar and rice crops in the last year were good and above 
the average. On one plantation, on the Island of Mani, there were produced from 
nineteen acres of land, actual measurement, ninety-nine tons of sugar, or five and 
a half tons to the acre. There were produced on the Koliola plantation, on the 
Island of Hawaii, five hundred and nine tons of sugar on ninety-nine and one-half 
acres of land, actual measurement. The nineteen acres of the plantation on which 
ninety-nine tons were raised were ted. The ninety-nine and one-half acres 
in the Koliola plantation were not. These figures will appear almost incredible to 
persons who are not a inted with the productiveness of these islands. I re- 
ceived my information from the agent of these plantations in this city, and other 
credible persons who were cognizant of the facts stated. 

Mr. Scott then gives the population of the Hawaiian Islands in 1866 
and 1872. He shows that the totalnumberof natives, including half 
castes, was, in 1866, 58,765, and in 1872 51,531, showing a decrease in 
six years of 7,234. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the committee to the system 
of contract labor-in the Hawaiian Islands. Laborers indenture 
themselves for a given number of years—three or four years—and 
the law provides for the imprisonment of the laborer if he fails to 
fulfill his contract. There were about five thousand laborers so en- 
gaged, being principally Chinese. There are agents now in foreign 
countries seeking these laborers. The United States consul says: 


I wish now to call the attention of the committee to a very par- 
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ticular feature in this case. The Hawaiian Government, I shonld 
think, has been run by others than Hawaiians; because, just after 
the treaty went into operation their tariff duties were raised from 
10 per cent. ad valorem to 25 per cent. ad valorem on everything 
that they could tax of the commodities of the United States brought 
to the islands, thereby reimbursing themselves for the losses on the 


articles admitted free from the United States. That is a very inter- 
esting feature in this transaction. I will read what our intelligent 
consul at Honolulu says on the subject: 


NEW HAWAIIAN TARIFF. 


On the 27th day of , 1876, the Hawaiian Legislature, then in session, passed 
a law providing that there shall be levied and collected from and after October 11, 
1877, on the following goods coming into the country, a duty of 25 per cent. ad 
valorem, to wit: 

Silks, satins, and silk velvets, and all manufactures of which silk shall form the 
principal material. 

Clot. ing ready-made, and wearing apparel of every description, made up in 
whole or in part. 

Carriages of all descriptions. 

Hats and caps of all kinds. 

Linen and all manufactures of which flax, grass cloth, or a similar material shall 
form the principal part, except bags and ng, and canvas for ships“ use. 


Crockery and glassware of every description. 

Drugs and medicines, patent and other. 

Furniture of all kinds, if upholstered or carved, manufactured in whole or in part. 

Millinery goods, beads, braids, bonnets, nets, buttons, corsets, collars, sleeves 
ont . edgings, flowers, (artificial,) feathers, (fancy,) fringes for clothing and 

‘or upholstery. 

Gloves pre th mits, not otherwise provided for. 

Gimps for clothing. 

. 

Hooks and eyes. 


Insertions, laces, and lace goods of all descriptions. 

Ribbons, not otherwise provided for. 

Silver-plate, plated ware or gilt ware. 

oe ware and fancy metal ware. 

en. 

Watches and clocks, in whole or in part. 

Cigarettes, and all 3 of paper cigars. 

Jewelry, and all descriptions of . or stone beads. 

Paintings, pictures, 8 statuary, bronzes, ornamental work of metal, 
stone, marble, plaster of Paris, or alabaster and all imitation thereof. 

Perfumery, other than that which pays a spirit duty, scented soaps, powders, 
hair, tooth, nail, and other toilet brushes. 

Pipes, (smoking.) pipe-stems, bowls and fixtures, cigar-holders. 

Candles. 

Candies. 


Peanut oil. 

‘Toys. 

Fire-arms and ammunition. 

Fire-works and fire-crackers. 

Before the taking effect of this act the foregoing goods paid an ad valorem duty 


of 10 per cent. 

‘The law further provides that from and after October 11, 1877, there shall be 
levied and collected on the following articles specific duties, namely :* 

On ee cards, $1 per dozen packs, [10 per cent. ad volorem. 

On kid and all other leather and skin gloves, $3 per dozen , [10 per cent. 
ad valorem. ] 

On cigars and cheroots, $10 per thousand, [15 per cent. ad valorem.) 


On China tobacco, 50 cents per pound, [15 per cent. ad valorem.] 
On camphor trunks, in nests of four, $2 per chest, [10 per cent. ad valorem :] and 
in nests of two, $1 per chest, [10 per cent. ad valorem.] 
On matches of all kinds, 25 cents per gross, DO per cent. ad valorem. | 
On China matting, $1 per roll, (10 per cent. ad valorem.) 
„and other wines of like nature, above 18 per cent. of 


rkling hock, $3 per dozen reputed 
uted pints, i 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

other ligh wines under 18 per cent. of alcholic 
strength, not otherwise provided for, $1 per dozen reputed quarts, 50 cents per 
dozen reputed pints, and 40 cents per gallon if in bulk, [15 per cent. ad valorem.) 

On ale, porter, cider, and all fermented drinks, not otherwise provided for, 50 
cents per dozen reputed quarts, 25 cents per dozen reputed pints, and 15 cents 
por g on if in bulk, {10 per cent. ad valorem.) 

The clothing, carriages, hats, caps, patent medicines, furniture, silverware, and 
plated-ware, watches, clocks, 1 stationery, flre- arms, ammunition, fire- 
works, playing-cards, matches, and a number of the other articles named in the 
foregoing schedules are mostly imported from the United States. 


BUSINESS DURING THE FIRST TREATY YEAR. 


The following table, published in the papers of this kingdom a few weeks ago 
by the collector-general, shows the value of the imports from the United States 
during the year ending September 9, 1877, the first year of the operations of the 


treaty, compared with the two p years: 
Ee vi 
Imports. ratei | Duty paid. | Bonded. | Total. 
x * 

| $516, 559 38 451 56 | $1, 545, 136 87 

| “688,733 11 82,673 91 | 771.407 02 

837, 215 42 110, 045 02 947, 260 45 

This table shows an increase in the value of importations in the first treaty year 


free of duty. 
It will be seen, also, by the table that the duty- and bonded goods imported 
from the United States in the treaty year fall —— y $188,396.08 of the importa- 


* The 
kets. 


i amount of duty paid before the taking effect of the law is inserted in 
rackets. 


DUTIES REMITTED BY THE UNITED STATES. 

The declared exports of sugar, molasses, rice, and paddy to the United States, 

and the duties remitted thereon, for the year ending September 9, 1877, the first 

year of the treaty, were as follows: 

Sugar, 36,494,553 pounds, average duty on the same 2.81 cents per 
poly remitted by the United States : : 


$1, 025, 459 51 
Molasses, 224,430 


ons, duty 6} cents 


same by the United States. 14, 026 87 
Rice, 2,299,790 pounds, duty 24 cents per po! the same 
r TT 57, 494 75 
Paddy, 1. 418.944 pounds, dut, the same 
Aer . TN 28, 378 80 
Total amount of duties remitted by the United States 1, 125, 359 99 
Total value of goods tee free from the United States forthe year 
ending September 9, 1877, the first year of the treat 962,125 93 
Total duties, 10 per cent. ad valorem, remitted on the same by the 
Fim wraiths GOverstne bias S ee sa vesrurneiey Sue 90, 212 59 
Excess of duties remitted by the United States. 1, 029, 147 40 


It will be seen by the above statement that the duties remitted by the United 
States during the first year of the treaty on sugar, molasses, rice, and paddy ex- 
parea from this country to the United States amounted to $163,234.06 more than 

he entire invoice value of all the free goods imported from the United States to 
this country ; and the excess of duties remitted by the United States over the duties 
remitted by this country amounted to $67,021.47 more than the entire invoice value 
of free goods imported from the United States to this country in the period named. 

It will be observed that the 88 does not inclade the exportation 
from this country to the United States of bananas, tallow, vegetables, dried and 
undried, and other articles included in the schedule of Article I of the treaty, nor 
the duties remitted thereon by the United States. 

DECLINE OF THE WHALING FLERT. 

There will be four or five American whaling vessels at this port this fall to recruit 
and land their oil, bone, and ivory. Fifteen years ago 150 or 200 American whalers 
came into this port every fall. The whole rican fleet of whalers now in the 
North Pacific does not number over a dozen. | ance 


Mr. DUNNELL. Do you mean to say that after the confirmation 
of the treaty there was an increase of tariff rates on these articles? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes; there was an increase from 10 per cent. ad 
valorem to 25 yer cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. DUNNELL. How soon after the making of the treaty? 

Mr. GIBSON. The treaty went into operation in September, 1876, 
and the new tariff in the Hawaiian Islands went into operation on 
the 11th of October, 1877. 

Mr. LORD. You have remarked that the duty was added in the 
Hawaiian Islands to the price of the sugar and rice. Now, has it not 
been alleged heretofore as a strong point that instead of that being 
the fact the California refiners and sugar-dealers got that benefit? 

Mr. GIBSON, I will come to that in a moment. The effect of this 
treaty, gentlemen, as you will see by reference to the statistics, was 
to increase largely the exports of sugar and rice from the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. During the last year the amount of 
duties remitted to the sugar-planters of the Hawaiian Islands was 
between two and a half and three million dollars. 

I now want to call the attention of the committee to the advance 
made in real estate in the islands. In 1875 the assessed value of 
property there was $6,490,600 ; in 1876, in anticipation of the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, it went up to $7,642,061; it was assessed in 1879 
at $10,699,607. You will find these figures in the volume of Commer- 
cial Relations for 1879, page 671. Mr. Morton, United States consul 
at Honolulu, says: 

The total value of real and personal property in the kingdom the present year, 


1879, upon which a tax is levied by the government of three-quarters of 1 per cent. 
is as follows: 


$10, 699, 607 
- 12,022,449 


22, 722, 056 
show an increase of values since 1875 of $12,856,889. Theterm ‘ per- 


includes the growing crops, machin all moneys on hand and 
on mortgages, Publle stocks, and stonka fis —— 


These fi 
sonal pro) — 2 
moneys loan 


The last report that we have (the report of 5 and exports ſor 
e 


the twelve months ended December 31, 1881,) hereto annexed and 
marked“ C“ shows that instead of the 25,000,000 pounds of sugar 
which the promoters of the treaty thou ht ‘would come from the 
Hawaiian Islands into the United States the actual amount has been 
over 90,000,000 pounds of sugar and 7,483,446 pounds of rice. 

Mr. BLO What period does that cover? 

Mr. GIBSON. It covers the calendar year 1881. On that amount 
there was a remission of duties to the islands to the amount of 
$2,919,000. The effect has been not only to more than double the 
entire assessed Property of the islands, but to overwhelm the islands 
with Chinese laborers. When the treaty was made there were about 
five thousand laborers in the islands under the contract system. But 
now what does the United States minister (Mr. Comly) report? I 
refer the committee to the volume of Commercial Relations for Au- 
gust, 1881, published by the Department of State. Mr. Comly says: 

Chinese immigration has increased rapidly, a to an amount equal to the 
whole of the year 1880, since January 1. That for 1880 foots up as follows: Chi- 
nese arrived, males, 2,442 ; females, 63 ; total, 2,505. Departed, males, 622 ; females, 
6; total, 628. Net gain. 1,877. I think it safe to say that there are now nearly 
14,000 adult male Chinese in the kingdom. 

The whole population of the islands is, in round numbers, about 
fifty thousand. There are in the islands from eight hundred to one 
thousand Americans. I have here a copy of the latest Hawaiian 
Almanac, an annual for 1892—hand-book of information on matters 
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relating to the Hawaiian Islands.“ Icall the attention of the com- 
mittee to a statement concerning the sugar plantations. There is a 
total of eighty-two plantations given in the almanac, with the names 
of their owners, &c. Eighteen firms only own all the sugar planta- 
tions of all the islands. I be gentlemen to look over this almanac 
themselves. Here are some of their names: C. Brewer & Co., Castle 
& Cooke, T. H. Davies, Hackfeld & Co., Hoffschlaeger & Co., W. C. 
Irwin & Co., G. W. farlane & Co., F. A. Schaefer & Co. (See 
table “ D,” annexed.) 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Are all these Americans? 

Mr. GIBSON. I should take them to be Americans from their 
names. The only two who are not Americans are C. Afong and 
Wong Leong & Co. I presume these are Chinamen or Germans, or 
at all events foreigners. You will see from this rude sketch of mine 
what the condition of the Hawaiian Islands was in 1875 and what it 
is now with reference to the cultivation of sugar. You see how the 
product of sugar has increased beyond anything that was conceived 
of in 1875. You see how we are paying asa bonus to the sugar 

blanters in the Hawaiian Islands some $3,000,000 a year. You see 
how we are giving them in point of fact $1 for every dollar’s worth 
of goods that they buy from us. It cannot be urged that this is not 
a loss to us, because, if the treaty did not give this bonus to the 
sugar planters of the Hawaiian Islands we would not sae oe so 
much sugar from them, because they would produce less. ‘That is, 
the free sugar from the Hawaiian ds crowds out the taxed sugar 
from the Philippine Islands and from Asia, which is taxed at the rate 
of 2.81 cents per pound, and diminishes our exports to those countries. 

Now, what is the effect of this treaty on the sugar ind of this 
country? I have shown very clearly that it has no beneficial effect 
on the general commerce of the country. Certainly no gentleman 
can defend a commerce which we buy, in plain language. What 
will be the effect of a continuance of the treaty on the sugar interest 
of this country? First take the refining interests. I have not been 
in consultation with anybody on this subject. I have not heard 
the subject mentioned hardly outside of this committee. But I ask 
what will be the effect on the sugar-producing and sugar-refining 
interests of this country if this treaty be continued? The population 
on the Pacific coast numbers probably about 1,200,000 persons. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Do you not underrate the population on the 
Pacific coast ? 

Mr. GIBSON. I mean, of course, the 8 of California and 
Oregon. I asked a gentleman yesterday from the Pacific coast, and 
he told me that the population was about one million two hundred 
thousand. But I will assume that the population is a million and a 
half. Now, if they consume 50 pounds of sugar per capita; which is 
above theayerage consumption, there would be only 75,000,000 pounds 
of sugar consnmed on the Pacificcoast. From the statisticssupplied 
by our consul in Honolulu, they have already sent to this country 
100,000,000 ponnds of sugar, 25,000,000 in excess of the supply of the 
Pacific coast. ‘These sugars were sold in Saint Louis and Chicago. 
There are 100,000 acres of sugar-cane lands there. One of our consuls 
states that there is one tract of land there of nearly 10,000 acres in 
extent, which nobody did consider as being worth one dollar, but 
which has been irrigated and brought into a high state of cultiva- 
tion. Assuming that there are 100,000 acres of cane lands in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and that they produce from 6 to 7 tons an acre, or 
from 4 to 5 tons an acre, then they will produce within a small frac- 
tion of the entire consumption of the United States. But, suppose 
that the area and the average are one-half that. Still you have got 
250,000 or 300,000 tons of sugar from the Hawaiian Islands, enough to 
supply the whole valley of the Mississippi. Look at it, gentlemen. 
I have here a report of the prices of sugarin New York, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco, in the daily newspapers of those cities. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. What is the annual consumption of 
sugar in the United States ? 

Ir. GIBSON. About eight hundred and twenty-five thousand tons. 

Mr. BROWNE. Two billion two hundred aud twenty-four mill- 
ion pounds. 

Mr. GIBSON. We will say 825,000 tons imported. The precise 
amount is 834,453 tons. The price of sugar in the New York market 
by the last report was from 7} to 8} cents per pound; at San Fran- 
cisco, from 8 to 11} cents per pound, and the highest price in New 
Orleans was 8 cents a pound. The importers of Sandwich Island 
sugar (and it is all bought np and owned in San Francisco, substan- 
tially by a few men there, according to the official statements of our 
consuls) have a bonus of 2.81 cents a pound on their sugar. They 
lave an area of 100,000 acres of cane land for cultivation; they have 
as laborers Chinamen who are not encumbered with families, who 
have no Christian religion, no interest in society, but are mere 
machine men. The sngars imported from the Hawaiian Islands are 
allin the hands of a few men, and they can lay this sugar down in any 
market in the United States at a cost of 1 cent a pound for trans- 
portation. But suppose that it costs them 2 cents a pound for trans- 
portation, they have still a large margin of profit. A profit of half 
a cent a pound on a staple commodity like sugar is an enormous 
sum on one, two, or three hundred millions of pounds. Such an 
advantage in the hands of the San Francisco sugar-refiners would 
bring down every refinery in the valley of the Mississippi, and every 
refinery in the Eastern States; and all to the advantage of these 


eighteen firms that own 100,000 acres of land in the tropics, and who 


work with Chinese labor. They will break down every sugar-refinin, 

industry in the East as well as in the West and in the South; and 

am not surprised to see that the New York merchants have sent a 

ponton here signed by every refiner and every man in the city who 
as any interest or connection with the sugar business, 


SUGAR TARIFF. 


In the commercial aspect of the case, therefore, I hold that this 
treaty ought to be terminated. And when I come to examine its 
political aspects you will be still more startled at the results, The 
sugar interest of Louisiana is represented here, so far as I know, by 
the members of the Lonisiana delegation in Congress. If there are 
others here they are here as volunteers, and I am in no way respon- 
sible for them. I have always felt that in representing that indus- 
try I represent the men who hold the plow-handle and the landowners 
as well as refiners. I represent them, or I represent nothing. I do 
not concur in the opinion of the former member from Connecticut, 
alluded to by Mr. Boutwell the other day—that “associated wealth 
is the dynasty of modern states.“ Nor is associated labor the dynasty 
of modern states, But the crowned people, the laboring people as a 
whole, embracing all classes, all occupations, they constitute the dy- 
nasty which ought to rule, and which I hope will rule this Govern- 
ment—they and not associated wealth. It is certainly not associated 
wealth upon islands in distant seas, whose people are alien to our race, 
that is to be the dynasty to rule this country. What are the interests 
of Louisiana in this treaty? I expect that I will astonish even my 
former colleague on the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. Dun- 
NELL] when I tell him that the tariff on sugar to-day is relatively 
lower than it ever was in the history of this country. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Do you mean to say that the tariff on sugar now 
is less than it was prior to 1862? 

Mr. GIBSON. In 1861 it was reduced for a moment only; but Lan 
speaking, of course, relatively. From 1846 to 1857, under the Robert 
J. Walker tariff, it was 30 per cent. ad valorem; but everything else 
was 30 per cent. ad valorem. From 1857 to 1861 it was 24 per cent. ad 
valorem; buteverything else was 24 percent. ad valorem. Now the 
planters are paying, and the laborers for whom Iam speaking are pay- 
ing, from 75 to 500 per cent. on every thing which they consume and 
from 80 to 90 percent. on everything that goes into the production or 
sugar. Under the tariff of 1789—the first tariff bill introduced by Mr. 
Madison—the duty was 1 cent per pound on brown, raw, clayed sugar 
and 3 cents per pound on refined sugar. From 1804 to 1808 the duty 
was 2} cents per pooni onraw, clayed sugar and 9 cents per pound on 
refined sugar. From 1812 to 1816 the duty was raised to 9 cents on 
raw sugar and to 18 cents on refined sugar. From 1819 to 1830 the 
duty was 3 cents on brown sugar and 12 cents on refined sugar. 
From 1832 to 1841 the duty was 24 cents on brown sugar and 12 cents 
on refined sugar. From 1842 to 1846 the duty was 2} cents per pound 
on brown sugar and 6 cents on reüned sugar. From 1846 to 1857, 
under the Robert J. Walker tariff, the duty was 30 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. And from 1857 to 1861 the duty was 24 per cent. ad valorem, 

I have a table here showing the production of sugar in Louisiana, 
and how that industry was fostered by the tariff; how capital flowed 
into it on the good faith of the tariff; how, in 1862, the tariff was 
reduced; how, in 1870, it was still further reduced; and how to-day, 
while the average tariff schedule rate is 624 per cent., the operative 
rate on sugar is not 45 per cent. ad valorem, (I do not believe over 
30 per cent.) By the Dutch standard color alone and not quality be- 
came the standard of value. Then prizes and premiums were offered 
in all the tropical sugar-producing countries to chemists who would 
discover a process by which sugar testing 98 or 99 per cent. could be 
brought to a low color, so that it would go in at the lowest rate of 
duty. And to-day all the sugar imported into America is below 13; 
most of it is below 10, and much of it is as lowas7. So that the 
very finest sugars, if chemically tested, which should pay 50, or 60, 
or 70 per cent. ad valorem, from the manner in which their color is 
di sed, pay but from 30 to 35 per cent. ad valorem, for they are 
undervalued from 25 to 50 per cent. 

From 1850 to 1857 Louisiana raised, even under the free-trade tariff, 
47 per cent. of all the sugar consumedin the United States, and from 
that until the civil war broke out Louisiana produced nearly 50 
per cent. of it, and now we produce only 10 per cent. of the con- 
reel dag of the country. That industry was, of course, stricken down 
in the civil struggle. I venture to say there is not a gentleman in 
this committee who ever read in all history of such a bouleversement, 
such a pulverization, such a loss of individual property, such an up- 
heaval of the social and labor systems of any coun as were 
experienced in the State of Louisiana. Now we are struggling along 
under this reduced tariff, less than it ever was before, EN than is 
afforded to any other industry. We have a lower tariff on sugar than 
any country in Europe not on a free-trade basis like England. The 
State Dopa has furnished me with the following table, showing 
the tariffs of different countries upon sugars: The United States tariff 
schedule is from 2 cents to 4.50 per pound; Germany from 3 cents to 
3.75; France from 6.75 to 8 cents; the Netherlands, 3.75 to 8 cents; 
Belgium, 4.50 to 6; Spain, 3 cents; Russia, 5 to 8 cents, and Aus- 
tria from 3.70 to 5 cents. Ours is not only the lowest, but discrim- 
inates in favor of the refiner, giving him high protection, and against 
the producer, who gets but little, and itis reduced 3 y the 
ease and frequency with which it is evaded by disguising the color 
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and the e abated afforded by the near approach to the ad valorem 
system and multiplicity of grades, 

It is the lowest tariff rate that protects the domestic sugar produc- 
tion against the slave-grown pogar of the tropics, but under this 
tariff our laborers have to contend against the sugars of the tropics 
produced by cheap cooly-gang or slave labor as well as the chea 
capital, skill, and machinery of the refiners. It will be observe 
that nearly all the sugars imported come in under No. 10. Under all 
the former tariffs a uniform specific tax was levied upon all unrefined 
sugars, because their cost of production is the same, and it was the 
only way to prevent evasion or fraud, It requires the same labor 
and skill, the same area of cultivated land, the same machinery, the 
same processes, the same capital, to produce all sugars under No. 13, 
and hence it is but just and fair that they should all be taxed the 
same rate, and such was the rule adopted by the Government in all 
tariffs until 1870. All the refiners paid the same tax upon their raw 
material—for their raw sugars. That was fair. There was no com- 
plaint. There could be none. The trade flourished. But as soon as 
this safe and immemorial custom was departed from by the establish- 
ment of the complex tariff of 1870, creating a number of new grades, 
the sugar trade has been in a constant ferment, the committees of 
Con filled with complaints alleging that some refiners were 
making millions by getting in their raw sugars at less rates than 
others, who were being ruined; that the slightest errors or mistakes 
on the part of the appraising officers would make the fortunes of 
some and work the ruin of others; and that under a tariff of so many 
slightly differing grades mistakes and errors were unavoidable. 
That hare is ample room for evasion and fraud under the present 
system there can be no doubt, but I do not believe that there is any 
systematic plan on the part of any persons engaged in this business 
to defraud the Government. At all events, discovery or detection is 
impossible, for the importing refiner and the poorly-paid appraiser 
are the onl: 8 and witnesses to the transaction, and neither is 
likely to dive ose facts to establish his own guilt. The temptation 
is great. In oder however, to silence all complaint, remove the 
opportunities for unjust discrimination or errors or frauds by re- 
storing the old rule, which can work no possible hardship. We 
always had a uniform rate on tea and coffee, of which there are 
many varieties of different oo and rices, and yetnocomplaints 
were ever heard; and we still apply the same rule to rice, iron ores, 
and to many other subjects of tariff taxation. 

To check the immense losses to the Government and the inequali- 
ties in the 2 operation of the present tariff in favor of some 
refiners and against others, the Secretary of the Treasury author- 
ized and directed the use of the polariscope, as that would disclose 
the quality of the sugar, if employed in connection with the Dutch 
standard, which is based upon color alone. But this the refiners re- 
sisted, aud the Supreme Court, in a recent case, held that the Sec- 
retary had not the authority of law to apply any other test than 
the Dutch standard. Hence sugars of the very highest saccharine 
strength, No. 16 or 20 of the Dutch standard, by being colered 
down in the process of mannfacture or afterwards, as may be easily 
done, to the color of No. 7 or No. 10, are valued as No. 7 or No. 10, 
and come in accordingly at the rate of duty affixed to those numbers. 
Even the application of the polariscope, so long as the multiplicity 
of grades exist was no effectual check against irregular and dis- 
criminating valuations or errors and evasions or frauds. 

These erent grades do not exist in nature. The foreign pro- 
ducer may cause his sugars to be boiled to No. 7 or No. 10 or No. 
13 or to No. 16 or 20, and color them down to No. 7 or 10. He will 
manufacture his sugars to take advantage of your tariff, and if the 
tariff discriminates in favor of any particular number, as it does in 
favor of No. 7 and No. 10, the foreign producer will bring all his 
sugars to that number. So long as the multiplicity of grades ex- 
ist, errors, mistakes, evasions, frauds will continue; the trade will 
be unsettled and Congres harassed by the complaints of those who re- 
gard themselves as the victims of unjust valuations or of preferences 
extended to or gained by their more successful rivals in business, 
though in point of fact the greater success of their competitors may 
be due to superior energy, capacity, and capital, and better business 
methods. It is the system which | attack, and which is at fault. 

Adopt the old rule, which puts all refiners on an equality and re- 
duces to a minimum the opportunity for discriminations against or 
in favor of any one, and there will then be no room for complaint. 
And this can only be done by a uniform tariff on all raw sugars, and 
by establishing on the single grade, say No. 13, which is the dividing 
line, universally recognized, between raw and distributable sugars, 
not only the Dutch standard test, (for color is a very important ele- 
ment in value,) but also the polariscopie and chemical tests. One 
single test may be applied after a little practice with almost unerring 
certainty and fairness, but the six grades now established multi- 
Ply by six the chances for errors and frauds. 

e history of tariff legislation shows this. The fact that this was 
the rule until the tariff of 1870, the rule observed from 1789, and 
always the rule in England, should be sufficient to commend it to 
all disinterested and independent legislators. 

The following table illustrates what I have said. It shows how 
the foreign producer (and aey all our sugars come from Cuba) 
colors down his sugars to bring them into our country at the lowest 
tariff rates, while there cannot be a doubt but that they are of the 
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highest saccharinestrength. Under this tariff sugar has ceased to be 
an article of legitimate commerce. It will be observed that little or 
none is imported, or can be impo „over No. 13. None can be im- 
ported by merchants for consumption; it must all go to the refiner, 
and he is enabled to monopolize and to control the market. 


Statement showing the quantity of each grade of sugar and the total quantity 
of sugar of all grades imported into the United States and entered for 
consumption during the year ended June 30,1881, not including eugar 
imported from the Hawaiian Islands under the reciprocity treaty. 


| Tons of 
Description or grade. | Pounds. 2,240 pounds. 
e W ype ep Sesak | 401, 626, 484 | 179, 298 
Above No. 7, and not above No. 100 1, 323, 451, 981 500, 827 
Above No. 10, and not above No. 13... — 2, 797, 277 83, 749 
Above No. 13, and not above No. 16 1, 267, 216 566 
Above No, 16, and not above No, 20 12, 241 | 5 
Above No. 20, and all refined, loaf, lump, crushed, | 
powdered and granulated..................---..- | 18, 699 | 8 
r te | 1, 869, 173, 898 | 804 453 


JOSEPH NIMMO, JR., Ohief of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 


There must be some reason for the uniform action of all civilized 
governments in drawing their revenues from sugar. Even Sir Rob- 
ert Peel reserved the tax upon this article when he took his memora- 
ble stand against his own party in favor of untaxed and cheaper food 
for the English people. The reasons are obvious. The article is 
bulky and cannot be smuggled, and if the tax be properly levied, can- 
not be evaded. The consumption is certain, permanent, large, and 
universal. 

The revenue derivable from it, therefore, may be counted upon with 
certainty, even a definite amount. It is a diffusive tax, and not 
cumulative, reaching every man, and oppressing no particular class 
or person or interest. It may be sold in the smallest quantities and 
it takes but a small sum out of the pockets of the consumer to supply 
himself from time to time and keeps it out for the briefest possible 
period and the eg ae proportion of it goes into the Treasury of the 
nation. Next to the income tax it complies with the doctrines of 
Adam Smith that— 


First. The subjects of every state ought to contribute toward the support of 
government as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective abilities. 

Second. The tax which each individual is bound to pay onght to be certain and 
not arbitrary. The time of payment, the manner of payment, the quantity to be 
paid, ought all to be clear and plain to the contributor and to every person. 

Third. Every tax ought to be levied at the time or in the manner in which it is 
most likely to be convenient for the contributor to pay. 

(See Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, page 37.) 


Sugar is for the most part a necessity, but beyond a very small 
quantity it is a luxury or quasi luxury. The consumer pays little 
by little as he has occasion to buy, and heis at liberty to buy or not, 
or to buy small or large quantities, and he rarely suffers any incon- 
venience from such a tax; whereas if a man desires to purchase a 
suit of clothes, or a blanket, or a plow, it takes the savings ofa whole 
month’s wages to enable him to meet the increased cost by virtue of 
the tax and to make the purchase. 

David A. Wells, not speaking for the refiners but as a political 
economist, says: 


If we tax salt we tax all the processes of labor or production into which salt en- 
ters, and the ple pay the revenue to the Government, the bounty to the salt 
maker, and also the interest or profit upon all the additional capital required in 
consequence of its enhanced price by those who nse salt. But if we tax tea we 
tax an article ready for consumption, which represents one of the results for 
which, 3 all labor is exerted, and upon which the consumer pays only 
the revenue needed by the Government with the least cost of collection, as it is u 
bulky article, and cannot be nmi ed. Hence tea, coffee, sugar, and molasses are 
all fitarticles for the imposition of duties, and the tax imposed upon them is not more 
diffused and not nearly as much a burden upon labor as a tax upon iron, steel, wool, 
hemp, salt, lumber, and the like. The one tax diffuses itself, plus only the cost of 
collection; the other diffuses itself as widely, plus bounties, profits, and other extras, 
amounting to a far ter sum than the tax itself. 

The present tariff on tea, sugar and coffee taxes the consumers of the United 
States 3 as follows: Coffee, 14 cents per week per capita; tea, 1 cent 
per week per capita; sugar, 14 cents per week percapita. Canany onename three 
other taxes upon the whole list of imports and excises which produce so great a 
ae 54 —1 605 little discomfort and so little an enhancement of the cost of general 

uction 

si Now, on the other hand, let us see how the people are taxed under the exist- 
ing tariff on other articles of prime necessity. 1860 a pair of 10-4 Holland 
blankets, weighing 44 pounds, could be bought for $3.75. The present market 
price of these same blankets is $5. Therefore some causes have come in since 1860 
which have enhanced the price of blankets, of the poor and rich alike, at least 
$1.25 per pair. The committee know well that these causes have been mainly the 
duties on wool and the duties on the finished product of wool; and they can more- 
over easily satisfy themselves that if there was no duty on blankets 10-4 Hollands 
could now be sold in any of the Atlantic cities, charges for freight, insurance and 
reasonable profits included, for less than $3 Re ge 

Now there are forty millions of people in the United States, and sup ng five 
millions out of this number to require a pair of blankets per annum, then the au- 
nual tax levied on the masses for tnis single article of necessity, through the en- 
hancement of price, will aggregate $8,750,000, or nearly as much as the whole rev- 
enne collected from all the tea annually imported and consumed in the country. 
Again, let any one select an article of woolen goods suitable for the cheapest thic 
winter clothing—such an article as the women of the country who are not rich re- 
quire -and then compare the price asked for the same in New York with the price 
at which it could be sold for in the absence of a tariff duty and he will find, com- 
paring the two, that the difference in prices for the quantity requisite to make a 
cloak will amount to at least two dollara. Now, there arè twenty millions of 
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females in the United States, and if we suppose that one-half of that number require 
a cloak each winter, then the tax levied on these women under the tariff will ag 

te twenty millions, or nearly the amount now collected from all the tea and cotlee 
faptei into and consumed in the United States. 


These statements and illustrations are applicable to-day as when 
made, for the principles upon which they are based and elucidated are 
unchangeable. . 3 s . 

But I beg to invite the attention of the committee to the remarks 
of a gentleman known to you all and respected wherever known for 
his ability, courage, and fairness. I refer to Hon. Horatio C. Bur- 
chard, who, in speaking on this subject in the Forty-third Congress, 
said: 

Another item is sugar. Our importation of sugar for the last fiscal year was 
1,645,000,000 pounds, and of molasses 47,000,000 gallons. 5 the census 
returns there was produced in the United States in 1870, 87,000 hogsheads of su; 
only. The duty collected last year was $35,000,000, which would give us 8,700,00 
af eee the duty one-fourth and the consumption continues as large as it 

as been. 
‘The same remark in some respects can be applied to this tax that is applied to 
the tax on tea and coffee. It is not entirely revenue, but it is almost all revenue. 
More than nine-tenths of all sugar and molasaes consumed in this country is im- 
rted from foreign countries. About one hundred and fifty millions of pounds is 
he estimate of the amount produced in this country during the last year. It will 
probably equal that amount. If there is any advantage anywhere, if any portion 
of the country ought to receive incidental benefits from increase of tariff duties, I 
think it should be those portions of the United States where this great staple is 
to some extent produced. We know that the poopie of the South and West, the 

ple living along the Mississippi River, has asking for an appropriation of 
$2,000,000 to halo restore the levee system which has gone into decay; we know 

e disordered condition of their industries. If it is wable—and many of my 
friends think it is not only allowable but the duty of the Government—to aid cba 4 


g industries, it is right that the s -producing regions of the South sh: 
receive this little advantage from the system, which in other respects is to 
them a heavy tax. 


Gentlemen say we are ek $47,000,000 a year on sugar and 
molasses, and that is too much. To that I reply, raise the tariff on 
sugar a little and you will reduce the amount of revenne from it and 
increase vastly the home production. Reduce it and you will get 
more revenue, for you will import more. Louisiana will cease to pro- 
duce sugar and you will import what she now supplies, and pay a 
higher price for sugar. It is because you have got a low revenue 
tariff on sugar that you are importing so much of it; you have a max- 
imum of revenue and a minimum of protection. There is no pro- 
tection, or but very ee protection, for Louisiana sugar interests 
under the present tariff. Lower your duty on woolen goods, and see 
how much revenue you will collect on them. Lower your duty on 
iron and cotton sods and on salt, and boots, shoes, and clothing, and 
copper, steel, and blankets, and see how much revenue you will col- 
lect, and how enormously the consumption of foreign manufactures 
will increase. 

But under such a blow, suddenly struck as it was against sugar, 
how could the capital and labor of America engaged in these partic- 
ular industries an i with the capital and labor of foreign coun- 
tries, especially if they had unpaid slave-labor in the foreign coun- 
tries in competition with them, though they escaped the catastrophes 
of the civil war and have enjoyed the benefits of an increasing tariff 
and of ‘associated wealth?” Let us look a little at the sugar pro- 
duction of Louisiana. I estimate that that interest embraces about 
twenty-five parishes in the State of Louisiana, with a population of 
about five hundred thousand. I include in that population capital- 
ists, factors, merchants, sugar-brokers, clerks, mechanics, oe 
bricklayers, workers in iron and in copper, and day-laborers in New 
Orleans, I would be speaking within bounds to say there are half 
a million of souls dependent upon this industry in Louisiana alone, 
not including those who furnish transportation or the supplies from 
external sources. The assessed value of capital invested in land, 
machinery, and implements in connection with the sugar industry 
in Louisiana is $40,000,000. As the assessments represent but two- 
thirds of the real value, you may add $20,000,000 to that, and you 
will have a capital invested of $60,000,000. Add to that a working 
capital of $20,000,000, and the total investment will be found to be 
$80,000,000. The gross crops, sugar and molasses, are worth about 
twenty-two million dollars. The cost of production, including the 
amounts distributed for pago supplies of all anus gang &e., 
may be estimated at $20,000,000, and the net profits are $2,000,000. 
These parishes produce practic none of the goods which they con- 
sume; but they buy from the other States all the breadstuffs, ma- 
chinery, mills, engines and apparatus, and farming implements, 
meats, mules, horses, clothing, boots and shoes, furniture, and dr 
goods that they use. The commodities sold to the other States whic 
in turn supply our wants afford the basis of an interstate trade of 
$44,000,000 annually. 

The bonus given to the sugar-growers of Hawaii under the existing 
treaty will enable them to put their sugar in New Orleans by the 
Southern Pacific Railway at from one to two cents a pound cheaper 
than sugar can be raised in the State of Louisiana. And I ask you 
whether it is right and proper to strike down an industry which once 
contributed one-half of thesupply of sugar forthe American market? 
If you will afford to it a just protection, (in the measure in which you 
did afford it protection when it was growing ap J and which you 
afford with lavish hands to other interests, it wi be able to supply 
two-thirds of all the sugar that will be consumed in this country. 
Every other article in the country is protected. You gentlemen who 


live along the Canadian frontier know very well how your oats, your 
corn, your potatoes, your wheat, your very wood in the forests, are 
protected by the tariff against Canadian competition. Your fisheries 
are protected, and, by prohibitory laws, you havea monopoly of our 
coasting trade. Oficial reports show that you are receiving a bounty 
of more than 90 per cent. ad valorem on blankets, flannels, hosiery, 
shirts, and drawers, and that the Government receives little or no 
revenue, less than a million dollars per annum, for these rates are 
prohibitive, and compel the poor consumer to pay for two blankets 
and two shirts in buying one. The rate is 89.96 per cent. on steel 
rails, spool thread 73 to 76, and on cotton manufactures from 46 to 
58, with raw cotton free and at our doors, while foreign competitors 
import their cotton from us across the ocean. In buying steel rails 
for every thousand miles of railway the people, in consequence of the 
high prohibitive tariff tax, pay for a sufficient quantity of steel rails 
to lay down two thousand miles of railway, and the tax so paid does 
not go into the Treasury but as a bounty to the manufacturers of 
steel rails. And the sewing-women of the country in buying three 
spools of thread pay for five, and the laboring-man who buys two 
cotton shirts pays for three. Your salt, your iron, all your industries 
are protected, while eae is about the only industry in the South 
which has ever received any protection; and the protection under 
this tariff goes for the benefit of the refiner rather than for that-of the 
producer, because it is prohibitory on all sugar fit for consumption, 
and not a pound of such sugar can be in uced under the present 
tariff even from the Hawaiian Islands. 

And yet there are men who, while demanding the highest protec- 
tion for their interests, propose to take away from the American 
laborer, in competition with the slave systems of the tropics, the 
small modicum that a tariff for revenue only on sugar affords him. 
While insisting upon the protection that a prohibitory tariff affords 
them, they would sacrifice the free American laborer to the slave- 
owner of the tropics in order to get raw sugars free, principle to 
interest, their country to their pockets! 

There should be an equality in the bounties of the tariff system, 
an equilibrium between agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 

Let us have a high protective tariff for all or a moderate tariff or 
arevenue tariff with incidental protection. Give us the tariff of 1832 
or 1833, or 1842 or 1846—Henry Clay’s or Robert J. Walker's taritf— 
bnt apply the same tariff to us that you take for yourselves. Wo 
can live under either system if it be uniform and prosper, as I have 
shown; but the present tariff is unequal and unjust and sectional, 
and affords no adequate protection to our free laborers against the 
slave-owners of the Southern Islands. It discriminates in favor of 
one class of the sugar industry and against another; in favor of one 
section and against the other; in favor of the refiner against the 
agriculturist. 

The American refiner has a monopoly of our home markets by a pro- 
hibitory tariff on all refined sugars, while he gets his raw sugars of 
high saccharine strength, however, from Cuba with but a small tax. 
There is in effect a combination between the slave-grown sugar of the 
tropics and the capital and skill of the refiners against the laborers of 
Louisiana. That is the effect of the present tariff. Cuba is as close 
to New York and to the centers of consumption as Louisiana itself, 
and quite as accessible. And therefore it is that that measure of pro- 
tection which the Atlantic Ocean gives to our other industries is not 
afforded to the sugar interest of Louisiana; because the question of 
transportation and of handling is a very important element in the 
cost of production, and in the value of the article. 


POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


I pass now from the commercial consideration of this subject to its 
olitical consideration. I sympathize with those gentlemen whose 
earts are stirred at the idea of a grand Republic, who cherish the 

notion that we are the modern Romans, whose motto should be urbis 
et orbis. No man believes more than I do in the might of the Ameri- 
can Republic. But I believe that the true policy of this country is 
to exalt its own citizenship, and to trust to the law of population 
and to the concurring forces of modern civilization to carry its ban- 
ners, not only over the islands of the Pacific, but over the islands 
of the Atlantic, to the northward as well asto the southward. You 
all recollect that Rome made the name of a Roman citizen respected 
everywhere in the known world. Romanus civissum! But what does 
this treaty tend to? To the belittling of American citizens, to the 
degradation of American labor, and to injustice to American indus- 
tries. 

Will you gentlemen (especially those of you from the North) strike 
down that region of country which comes in competition with the 
southern islands? Will you protect your own industries; but when 
it comes to protecting the industries of your countrymen of the South 
will you say to them, ‘Oh, no; Oh, no? This $20,000,000 (as Mr. Bout- 
well has said) is a mere bagatelle, this Louisiana industry.” That 
gentleman told you that there isa great policy in this matter, a 
policy looking far into the future, and Lexpected he would quote from 
Tennyson— 

For I dipt into the future as far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world and all the wonders that would be. 

Now I sympathize with all these ideas. I have no doubt the flag 
of this Republic will one day be the flag of Canada. The Canadians 
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are a great people like ourselves. They are from the same stock, a 
people with families, with firesides, with laws, and with religion, 
With wholesome traditions. But when you come to the races in these 
southern islands I say to you, beware of taking in too many at once. 
We have had enough already to test the powers of our digestion, of 
our morality, of our conservatism, of our institutions. 

An intelligent Englishman, a liberal member of Parliament, said to 
me the other day in the House of . I never dreamed 
that our institutions could stand the strain which you have put 
upon them in your country.” 

Now Lask this committee to come down to matters of fact. I ask 
the committee to look at the Webster treaty. Daniel Webster is hon- 
ored and revered wherever the English language is spoken. Clarum 
et venerabile nomen! What did Mr. Webster say in 1842, when this 
very matter was before him as Secretary of State? He said, speak- 
ing for the President, to the House of Representatives: 
sie Intencoute with these lalanda, Isle deemed not unt to male the declaration 
that their government seeks nevertheless no peculiar advantages, no exclusive 
control over the Hawaiian Government, but is content with its independent exist- 
ence and anxiously wishes for its security and prosperity. 


These are the sentiments of a statesman, In them you find no 

suggestions of bounties or jobbery. 
ow did he act when he came to make a treaty with them? How 

did he deal with this question of the Hawaiian Islands? I refer you 
to CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 15, of 1876, page 2275. You will 
see there how Mr. Webster dealt with the a and I will ask 
von to be guided by him. Can yon have a safer guide? Look at 
article 4 of the Webster treaty. I will read it: 

No duties of tonnage, harbor, light-houses, pilotage, qnarantine, or other sim- 
ilar duties, of whatever nature or under whatever denomination, shall be im 
in either country upon the vessels of the other in respect of voyages between the 
United States of America and the Hawaiian Islands if laden, or in respect of any 
voyage if 5 ballast, which shall not be equally imposed in the like cases on na- 
tio vessels, 


Mr. DUNNELL. What treaty are you referring to! 
Mr. GIBSON. The treaty made by Mr. Webster in 1849, I wish 
you would also look at Mr. Charles Nordhoff’s volume of travels in 
Lorthern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands, and you 
will find what he says on the subject of our policy connected with 
those islands. He says: 


Tt is plain the island trade is so largely in our hands that no other nation can be 
said to iiepdte it with as. If our flag flew over Honolulu we could hardly expect 
to have a more complete monopoly of Hawaiian commerce than we already enjoy. 
Morcover, almost all the sugar eee most procuckive and valnable prop- 
erty on the islands—are owned by Americans; and the same is true of the greater 
number of stock-farms. Our political predominance on the islands is as complete 
as our commercial. In the present cabinet all the ministers are Americans except 
one. This was true also of the cabinet of the late king Of the supreme court two 
of the judges are Americans and one is German. Almost all the executive or ad- 
ministrative offices are in the hands of Americans or Hawaiians. What the islands 
ore they are because of American effort, American enterprise, American capital. 
American missionaries civilize them; Americans gave them laws wisely adapted 
tothe customs and habits of their people; American enterprise and Boston capital 
established the sugar culture and other of the important industries. 
* * * * * * * 


Tf the islands ever offer themselves to any foreign power it will be to the United 
States. Their people, foreign as well as native, look to us as their neighbors and 
friends; and the king last summer blurted ont one day, when too much wine had 
made him imprudent, this truth: that if annexation came it must be to the United 
States. As I write a negotiation has been opened with the United States Govern- 
ment for the purpose of offering us Pearl River in exchange for a reciprocity treaty. 


I wish you to read also an interesting speech made by a distin- 
guished New England Senator when this convention was under con- 
sideration in the Senate. I will read an extract from it: 


Their capacity is variously estimated and will reach from three to five times the 
amount of the present production, which is stated to be from twenty-three to thirty 
millions of 3 so that from one hundred to one hundred and fifty millions of 
ponnds of the Sandwich Island sugars will ultimately take the place of an equal 
amount coming from other places that are now 1 to the payment of duties, 
averaging for the class which will be received not less than 35 cents per ponnd, 
and may soon involve an uncompensated loss to the Treasury of two, three, or four 
million dollars annually. Our market for their sugar is the best they can possi- 
bly have, treaty or no treaty, charged with duty or not. The duty is a sheer loss 
to us, and a sheer gain to the twenty-five owners of the sugar plantations, whether 
they reside in Hawaii or elsewhere. It is an immense subsidy to these wholly pri- 
vate interests, and far more obnoxious than any subsidy which has heretofore found 
Con ional advocates. However honestly intended by the parties to the ne, 
tiation, I feel constrained to denounce it as a job, the chief result of which will be 
to put money into the purses of a fow Hawaiian sugar planters, who have captured 
a good enough king to march at the head of their triumphant procession through 
the country at our expense, and who, by the by, is to issue his royal proclamation 
ratifying the treaty. When the rejected Hawaiian treaty of 1869 was before us it 
was claimed as a merit that all of the owners but two of the twenty-five were for- 
eigners, and almost wholly Americans. There is no doubt they are so now. 


Mr. Chairman and gentleman, I say that if yon will, as statesmen, 
look at the Webster treaty you will see that it gave us political 
control and supremacy as well as commercial supremacy in those 
Islands, The treaty which we are now considering does not give us 
one single privilege which the other treaty did not give us. Mr. 
Boutwell says for the large concession which he admits we made from 
a commercial stand-point we get article 4 of the present treaty. 
There is nothing in it. Article 4 of the present treaty is as follows: 

It is agreed on the of His Hawaiian esty that so long as this treaty shall 


remain in force he will not lease or otherwise dispose of or create any lien upon any 
port, harbor, or other territory in his dominions, or grant any special privilege or 


rights of use therein to any power, state, or government, nor make any treaty by 


which any other nation shall obtain the same privileges relative to the admission 
of any articles free of duty hereby secured to the United States. 


Now, what is there of a political character in that ? I admit 
that on the face of it there is a commercial advantage which we get 
in having our articles admitted free of duty, and which other nations 
do not get. 

But that is simply a commercial advantage, and nothing more. 
But I think that I have demonstrated that it is not a commercial 
advantage to us. Mr. Boutwell himself admitted that it was not a 
commercial advantage to us. Nobody contends to-day that it is a 
commercial advantage to the United States, or to any interest of 
the United States. Now, where is the political advantage of this 
treaty? It is negative altogether. The Hawaiian Government 
binds itself not to lease any territory to any foreign nation. Has it 
leased any to us? If it did, we would be simply paying for that 
which we had without pay under the Webster treaty. When the 
Hawaiian Government came to make this treaty with us did it give 
us Pearl River? Oh, no! Did it give us an outpost? No. Did it 
give us any advantage for our fleets? No, none. Did it give us coal 
or a coaling-station? No. There is not a pound of coal in the isl- 
ands, but the Webster treaty secured a coaling station. There is not 
the first political advantage in the world which I can discover in 
this treaty, and I have looked at it with a view to see if there were 
not some. 

The steady progress of this nation in the plane of civilization in 
obedience, I may say, to the law of population, is one thing. It is 
inevitable that we must have the dominion of this continent. No- 
body disputes that. The first Congress that assembled called itself 
the “Continental Congress,” when we had merely the slo of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Our whole policy is continental. It is not our 
merit or our fault that it is so. But how differentis that wholesome, 
natural, orderly growth from the buccaneering spirit 


That those should take—who have the power, 
And those should keep—who can— 


that proposes to seize outposts. San Domingo at one time, Cuba at 
another time, and the Sandwich Islands at another time. Who is 
benefited by this treaty? Arethe Hawaiians? I confess that many 
gentlemen in Congress voted for the treaty merely from sentiment, 
from sympathy with the human race. They supposed that it was 
going to benefit the Hawaiians. And what has been the operation of 
the treaty? It has been to inundate these islands with Chinese, im- 

osing the Chinese, with his morals, in addition to the loathsome 
diseases, incurable leprosy and others, with which more than a thou- 
sand natives of Hawaii are stricken to-day. 

I have got no particular prejudice against the Chinese; but there 
is not a gentleman in this committee who does not know that the 
corner-stone of the modern state is the family. It is the Christian 
fireside, the father, the mother, and sons and daughters that constitute 
the basis and chief ornament of modern civilization and the glory of 
Christianity. The Chinaman comes to the Sandwich Islands unac- 
companied zie family, a pagan, and encamps for his wages alone on 
the soil of those islands. have shown you from these reports, 
he is driven into contracts binding him to the cupidity of the planter. 
The Sandwich Island planters have these “labor contracts ;” they 
have now 14,000 Chinamen, (whose number is increasing at the rate 
of more than 2,500 a year.) These Chinamen are forced into contracts, 
and if they violate them they are imprisoned and punished. Is that 
for the benefit of this young state in the distant Pacific seas? Will 
the corruption, the debasement, the moral desolation and blight 
with which you afflict that community, tend to increase the power of 
this great Republicthere? The Hawaiian Islands may be cultivated 
like a garden of roses; but rottenness is beneath. Is that an advan- 
tage to the Hawaiians, or is it an advantage to us? 

Ir. Boutwell spoke of the importance of having this little outpost. 

It is fast becoming an outpost of China; it is already a Chinese col- 
ony. Your treaty has brought China that much closer to us. But 
most military writers insist that outposts, assuming this to be an 
American outpost, should never be taken to be held. It is generally 
expected that outposts shall be abandoned; that no trial of real 
strength shall be made npon them. But the dangers that threaten 
us are from England, from France, from the European nations, and 
not from the countries of the distant east without machinery or 
highways or any of the agencies or appliances or the activities or 
forces of modern civilization. One county in England has more 
life, energy, power, or one State of this Union, than the whole Em- 
pus of China. Nations like men must be weighed and measured 
y their intellectual and moral power. If we want outposts against 
France and England why not seize San Domingo or some of the 
other West India Islands? But does this treaty give you the Sand- 
wich Islands as an outpost? It does not. It does not pretend to 
ive you any political advantage. Under the Webster treaty, and 
fore the Webster treaty, no nation dared to invade the sover- 
eignty of the Sandwich Islands. One word from the American Gov- 
ernment (as the Hawaiian minister, Mr. Allen, has shown) was suffi- 
cient to induce the French to quit and the English to quit. That 
was half a century ago. Should England desire, for the sake of the 
Sandwich Islands, to go to war with the United States, American 
diplomacy will find in the Eastern question, with Russia threaten- 
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ing Constantinople, and in the Egyptian question guarantees against 
English intervention, and the Pacific railways and Isthmian routes 
will make secure all our Pacificinterests. Would any country in the 
plentitude of our pi to-day cross our track with reference to the 
Sandwich Islands? Nobodypretendsso. No country shows any dis- 
»osition to take possession of the Sandwich Islands. If we adopt a 
oreign policy at all, gentlemen, let it be independent. Let it be 
founded on justice to erican citizens, and not in the interest of a 
yulgarsubsidy, in which we are to distribute to afew planters 
lording it over pagan hirelings. Why protect California; why exclude 
the Chinese from our country and yet pay them a bonus of millions 
a year to come to the Sandwich Islands to destroy the growing aiy 
ilization 3 that infant state and to overwhelm an American home 
indust: 

Mr. LORD. Do you mean to imply that if the Sandwich Islands, 
or some one of them, were ceded to Great Britain, that would be 
cause for war with the United States? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes, sir; I do. Iam going toread you a letter from 
one of the first men of this country in his profession; a gentleman 
who has recently spent a summer in the Sandwich Islands, I want 
you to inquire in your respective districts among the medical pro- 
fession as to the standing of this gentleman in his profession. Heis 
dean of the faculty in New Orleans. I wrote to him that I was goin; 
to address this committee on the subject of the Hawaiian treaty, an 
I desired to know what his views were, as he had spent a summer 
there. Here is his letter: 


UNIVERSITY oF LOUISIANA, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 
New Orleans, February 20, 1882. 

Dran Sm: I visited the Sandwich Islands in the summer of 1877, traveled ex- 
tensively in Oahu, Mani, and Hawaii, and made the acquaintance of many of the 
best and wealthiest citizens. 3 then been in existence only a year 
or two; but its effect upon business and in the enhancement of the value of sugar 
and rice lands was spoken of by every one with whom I conversed. Fabulous 

rices were realized upon pro which only a short time before were unsala- 

le, and men were “ prospecting ” all over the islands for lands suitable for the 
growth of cotton and sugar. As an evidence of the great advance in N a 
sugar plantation upon the Island of Maui was pointed out to me which o ve ht 
een months previously had been sold to clear it of debt for less than $65,000, bat 
which during my stay there bronght $1,000,000. A notice of the sale, cut from one 
of the Honolulu newspapers, I herewith inclose: 

“BIG TRANSACTION. 


By far the largest real-estate transaction which has ever yet transpired in this 
country was const last week at Lahaina, in the sale by Mr. James Camp- 
bell of his half interest in the sugar estate at that place known as the ‘ r 
Mills to bis late partner, Mr. Harry Turton, for the sum of $500,000. By 3 
chase Mr. Turton becomes the sole owner and proprietor of an estate valued at 
$1,000,000, and from which was derived last year an income over and above all 
expenditures of $200,000." 

The plantations are, with two or three exceptions, in the possession of foreign. 
ers, for whom the poor natives are ‘‘ the hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 
Many of these latter have lost their lives inthe hard labor which has been exacted 
of them in the digging of ditches for irrigation and the forced cultivation of the 
soil. The most trous results have, however, occurred to the poor South Sea 
Islanders, who have been brought into the country by false representations. These 
poor creatures, unaccustomed to such severe labor, have died in great number, no 
provision having been made for their return when broken down by disease or hard 
service. 

My friend * * * of * ill furnich many facts as to the condition of these 
poor people if addressed confidentially upon the subject. 

My opinion, based upon much observation, is that the has resulted in the 
dem tion and impoverishment of the natives to a most fearful extent. The 
planters have, of course, realized enormous profits and will doubtless expend any 
amount of money to secure the continuance of the 

am, very truly, yours, in haste, 
N. 


1 T. G. RICHARDSON. 
General R. L. GIBSO: 
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Now, gentleman, if this treaty is a clear bonus to these sugar plant- 
ersin the Hawaiian Islands of 000,000 a year, (and rising; if it has 
no commercial advantages to the Uni States at all; if, on the 
contrary, it is working great injustice, and threatening to destroy 
the sugar-refining interests and the sugar-planting interests of the 
United States, it cannot be defended on commercial principles. That 
is clear. If it gives us no advantages over the Webster treaty of 
1849; if our political supremacy in those islands was complete be- 
fore this treaty was made; if it was made for the purpose of extend- 
ing (in the opinion of many) our political influence, and if it has not 
extended it; ifit gives no harbor for our fleets, no advantages in the 
event of war, no advantages of a political character in time of peace, 
then it cannot be defended on political grounds. If it has filled the 
islands with hordes of Chinese laborers, who are, in their customs 
and morals, the enemies of Christian civilization, then it has worked 
no good to the Hawaiian people themselves. I need not stop to say 
that it has not reduced the price of sugar in this country yet, because 
combinations may be made to keep up the price. While sngar is 
2.81 cents per pound dearer in San neisco than in the East, we 
know very well that that may be done temporarily by an arrange- 
ment with the railroad companies, and I understand that such an 
arrangement exists. But that the enormous production of Hawaiian 
sugar must ultimately cheapen the price of sugar and destroy the 
re ning and planting interests I have shown. 

Mr. LORD. I want to see that I clearly understand you in regard 
to what you said a moment ago. Suppose that we were to abandon 
this treaty, and that the Sandwich Islands were to renew it with 
Great Britain, do you say that that would be cause of war between 
the United States and Great Britain? 

Mr. GIBSON. No, sir. Imeant to say that if Great Britain should 
attempt to seize the Sandwich Islands, or any other island near our 
mainland on this continent, it would be cause of war. 

Mr. LORD. Or if she should take them by peaceful cession from 
the Hawaiian Government! 

Mr. GIBSON. Or if she should take them by peaceful cession. 

Mr. LORD. Von say that that would be cause for war? 

Mr. GIBSON. That would be cause for war; but I think it time 
enough when she attempts to do that to speak of war. We have not 
got any peaceful cession of those islands. We have got no political 
advantages under the existing treaty. If, then, there be no polit- 
ical advantage to this country, and if there be great disadvantages to 
our civilization under this treaty, I cannot see the first ground on 
which the treaty can be defended by any American. 

I take no exception to the Hawaiian minister appearing before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, or other distingalshad gentlenian, as its 
advocates, in this city. I find no fault with any appeal that may be 
made to your philanthropy or to zons generosity in behalf of the 
people of the Sandwich Islands. I would contribute, and I have no 
doubt that every gentleman of this committee has contributed, to 
extend the Christian religion. But I insist that this subsidy of 
$3,000,000 (and it will rise soon to $10,000,000) a year to a few sugar 
planters in those islands in order to enable them to cultivate sugar 
with Chinese labor in 5 with the sugar-producing and 
sugar-refining interests of this country is an injustice to the people 
of this country, is in direct opposition to the fixed policy of the Gov- 
ernment and to every interest, moral, political, and commercial, ot 
the people whom you and I have the honor to represent in the House 
of Representatives. 


APPENDIX. 
TABLE A.—Quantities and values of sugar, melada, and molasses im into the United States during the years 1821, 1830, 1840, 1850, 1860, and 
From 1 to 1880, inclusive. 
: Melada and sirup of 
Year ended. — Ne Molasses. 
Brown. Refined. | Total. 
a59, 512, 835 | 3, 553, 582 52, 866 313 50, 515, 701 3, 553, 895 (e) | (e) 9, 086, 982 1, 719, 227 
78, 576, 388 | 3,985,865 | 57, 913, 725 645, 057 86, 490, 113 | 4, 630, 922 (e) (e) 8, 374, 139 995, 776 
107, 955, 033 | 4,742,492 | 12,985,704 | 838,583 | 120, 940,737 | 5, 581, 075 10 3 | 19,703,620 | 2. 910, 791 
197, 651,819 | 6, 659, 543 | 20,773,529 | 895, 603 218, 425,348 | 7,555, 140 5,416 | 457 | 25, 044,835 | 2. 890, 185 
692, 944, 872 | 30, 959, 985 | 1,806,793 | 113,396 694, 751, 845 | 31, 073, 881 86, 352 | 5,589 | 30,922,633 | 5, 216, 321 
1, 229, 329, 259 | 59,728,008 | 1,209,857 | 93,181 | 1,230, 539, 116 | 50, 821, 189 | 17, 294, 314 586, 013 | 53, 304, 030 | 12, 011, 147 
1, 160, 460, 114 | 55, 655, 679 151, 520 9,394 | 1, 160, 611, 634 | 55, 665, 073 36, 161, 935 | 1, 258, 672 | 56, 373, 537 | 12, 888, 250 
1, 189, 155, 938 | 61, 249,621 | 1,204,180 | 74,741 | 1,190, 360,118 | 61, 324,362 | 87,113,535 | 3, 296, 877 | 44,401,359 | 10, 192, 384 
1, 457, 294, 818 | 79, 129, 059 217, 481 17,915 | 1,457, 512, 299 | 79, 146, 974 51, 673,375 | 2, 066,027 | 45,214,403 | 10,627, 511 
1, 454, 124, 259 | 77, 953, 470 509,504 | 41,318 | 1, 454, 633, 763 | 77, 994,788 | 113,670,829 | 4,722,165 | 43,533,909 | 9, 901, 051 
1, 594, 306, 354 | 77, 459, 968 39, 279 3,139 | 1, 594, 345, 633 | 77,463,107 | 106,952,236 | 4,424,356 | 47, 189, 837 | 10, 947, 824 
1, 695, 726, 353 | 70, 015, 757 15,251 1. 202 1, 605, 741, 604 | 70,016,959 | 101,768,386 | 3,313,597 49, 112,255 | 11, 685, 224 
1, 414, 254, 663 | 55, 702, 903 | 19.531 1,685 | 1,414,274, 594 | 55,704,588 | 79,702,878 | 2,415,995 | 39,026,200 | S. 157, 470 
1, 614, 787, 086 83, 295, 974 | 308, 688 28,043 | 1,615, 095, 774 83, 324, 017 39, 461, 057 | 1, 654,165 | 30, 327, 825 7, 831, 872 
1, 505, 847, 933 | 71, 916, 798 83, 094 7,469 | 1,505, 981,027 | 71, 924, 267 31, 520,907 | 1, 123, 613 | 27, 577, 542 6, 778, 568 
1, 783, 347, 163 70, 627, 776 130, 552 8,656 | 1, 783, 477, 715 70, 636, 432 50, 888, 121 | 1,442,256 | 38, 460, 347 7, 202, 881 
1, 792, 946, 493 78, 852, 117 15, 654 1,349 | 1,792, 962, 147 | 78, 853, 466 36, 339, 537 1, 183, 402 | 38, 120, 880 8, 725, 078 
a Including brown and white. e Not 
b Including candy. d Inelu imports from Hawaiian Islands free of duty under reciprocity treaty. 
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TABLE B.- Quantities of sugar, molasses, and rice produced in the State of Louisiana during the years from 1850 to 1880, inclusive. 


Molasses. 


w 
i 
E 


Sugar. Molasses. Rice. 
Pounds. Gallons. 
7,923 | 269, 769, 000 12, 000, 000 
211. 203 | 231, 194, 000 10, 500, 000 
7 | 257,188, 000 18, 300, 000 
321,934 | 368, 129, 000 25, 700, 000 |. 
449, 324 | 495, 156, 000 31, 000, 000 |. 
385, 227, 000 23, 113, 620 
231,427 254, 569, 000 15, 274, 140 
73,976 | 81,373, 000 4, 882, 380 
697 | 307, 666,700 19, 578, 790 
296 | 414, 796, 000 24, 887, 760 |. 
840 | 225, 115, 750 17, 858, 100 
53 | 265, 063, 000 18, 414, 550 
410 | 528, 321, 500 (a) 
) (a) (a) 
80¹ 84, 500, 000 (a) 
387 10, 800, 000 (a) 


ogsheads, Š 
18,070 19, 900, 000 
41,000 | 42, 900, 000 
37,364 | 41, 400, 000 
84. 256 95, 051, 225 
87,090 | 99, 452, 946 

144,881 | 168, 878, 592 
128,461 | 146, 906, 125 
108,520 | 125, 346, 493 
89,498 | 103, 241, 119 
116,867 | 134, 504, 691 
144,146 | 163, 418. 070 
169, 331 | 190, 672, 570 
127,753 | 147, 101, 941 
x 478 753 
169, 962, 278 


a No data. 
Nor. —The 2 of mar and molasses in Louisiana is stated upa the authority = M. ae. for the period prior to 1861, and for the later years upon 
8 e og! 


the authority of Louis chereau. The authorities give both 


the weight of the hogs! at 1,150 pounds. 


number of h 
ear 1861-62, for which year only the number of hogsheads is given. The number of pounds of sugar produced 
— i Read 


ends and the number of pounds for each year, with the exception of the 


during that year has, however, been computed by 


TABLE C. Articles admitted free under reciprocity treaty with Hawaiian Islands. 


Quantities. Values. 

Ariel Month ended Decem- | Twelve months ended Month ended Decem- | Twelve months ended 
ber 31— December 31— ber 31— December 31— 
1881. | 1880. 1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. | 1881. | 1880. 

$2, 230 $21, 994 $18, 574 

55, 161 75, 153 380, 689 397, 252 

372, 828 258, 665 | 5, 808, 508 4, 278, 458 

X 2, 30, 588 36, 431 

PAEST jid Ne 

3 —— 3 770 

432, 590 340, 114 6, 247, 497 4, 731, 485 

1, 360, 767 | 1,606,410 | 12,985,079| 10, 058, 478 


Total free Of du.... e e e senesescasssfoase 


DUTIABLE. 


D.—Sugar plantations and mills. 


(List of proprietors, &c., of sugar plantations and mills taken from the Hawaiian 
Almanac—referred to by Mr. GIBSON.] 


Nore,—Those marked with an asterisk (*) are planters only. Those marked 
with beh, dagger (t) are mills only. All others are plantations complete, owning their 
own z 


Pepeken plantation; Hilo, Hawaii; C. Afong. 

Wailuku plantation; Wailuku, Maui; C. Brewer & Co. 
Brewer & Crowningburg ;* Makawao, Maui; C. Brewer & Co. 
East Maui patni akawao, Maui; C. Brewer & Co. 


Honomu 133 H 
Princeville plantation; Hanalei, Kaui; C. Brewer & Co. 

Hawaiian Agricultural Company; Kau, Hawaii; C. Brewer & Co. 

Kaneohe plantation; Kaneohe, u; C. Brewer & Co. 

Hitchcock & Co. 's plantation; Hilo, Hawaii; Castle & Cooke. 

Kohala plantation; Kohala, Hawaii; Castle & Cooke. 

Waialua plantation; Waialua, Oahu; Castle & Cooke. 

Haiku plantation, No. 1; Haiku, Maui; Castle & Cooke. 

Haiku plantation, No. 2; Haiku, Maui; Castle & Cooke. 

Alexander & Baldwin's plantation; Paia, Mani; Castle & Cooke. 

J. M. Alexander; Paia, ; Castle & Cooke. 

Union Mill Company; Kohala, Hawaii; T. H. Davies. 

Niulii plantation; Kohala, Hawaii; T. H. Davies. 

Beecroft plantation,“ Hawi mill, f Montgomery & Co.'s plantation; Kohala, 


Hamakua paneo Hamakua mill; . a Hawaii; T. H. Davies. 
Namano plantation ;* Hamakua, Hawaii; T. H. Davies. 

Waiakea plantation,“ Waiakea mill; f Hilo, Hawaii; T. H. Davies. 
W. Lid; & Co.'s plantation; 00 Hawaii; T. H. Davies. 
Kipahulu mill ;+ H: Mani; T. H. Davies. 

Oo 3 Kohals, Hawaii; H. Hackfeld & Co. 

Soper, Wright & Co. ;* Oo! Hawaii; H. Hackfeld & Co. 

H. M. Whitney ;* Kan, Hawaii; H. Hackfeld & Co. 

Chas. Wall ;* „Hawaii; H. Hackfeld & Co. 

J. R. Mills ;* Honokaa, Hawaii; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
Chr. L'Orange ;* u, Kauai; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
Hanamaulu mill; f Hanamaulu, Kauai; H. Hackfeld & 
A. S. Wilcox ;* Hanamaulu, Kauai; H. Hackfeld & Co. 


Koloa ranch ;* Koloa, Kauai; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
Koloa marge Koloa, Kauai; H. Hackfeld & Co. 


Grove farm ;* Nawiliwili, Kauai; H. Hackfeld & Co. 

Kilauea plantation; Kilauea, Kauai; 

Lihue plantation; Lihue, Kauai; H. Hackfeld & Co. 

Kekaha mill Company ;t Kekaha, Kauai; H. Hackfeld & Co, 

Pioneer mill; Mani; H. Hackfeld & Co. 

Kipabulu plantation ;* Kipahulu, Maui; H. Hackfeld & Co. 

Hana plantation; Hana, Maui; H. Hackfeld & Co. 

Grove ranch plantation; Makawao, Maui; H. Hackfeld & Co. 

Waimanalo Sugar Company; Waimanalo, Oahu; H. Hackfeld & Co. 
, Molokai; H. Hackfeld & Co. 


Fr. Bindt ;* Eleele, Kauai; E. Hotela & Co. 
plantation ; Ulupalakua, Maui; W. G. Irwin 
pan; W. 
ommercial W. G. Irwin & Co. 
alis, Kanai; W. G 


ngar pa 
Kealia plantation ; Kealia, Kanai; W. G. Irwin & Co. 
Homuapo mre ; Kau, Hawaii; W. G. . 
Taalehm plantation; Kau, Hawaii; W. G. Irwin & Co. 
Hilea Sugar Com ; Kau, Hawaii; W. G. Irwin & 
Star mill; + Kohala, | 


Hawaii; W. 


Spencer's plantation; Hilo, Hawaii; G. 
eeia plantation; Koolan, Oahu; G. W. Macfarlane & Co. 
111 Waikapu, Mani; G. W. Macfarlane & Co. 
Huelo 88 Huelo, Maui; G. W. Macfarlane & Co. 
Waianae Sugar Company; Waianae, Oahu; G. jane 
Olowalu plantation; Olowalu, Maui; G. W. 
kai; J. McColgan. 


Rose & 5 
Eleele plantation; Koloa, Kauai; F. A. 
Thompson & Chapin; Kohala, Hawaii; F. A. Schaefer & Co. 
Halawa plantation; Kohala, Hawaii ; s3 8 
Laie plantation; Laie, Oahu; J. T. Waterhouse. 
Moanui plantation; Molokai; Wong, Leong & Co. 


— — 


tha 
axon ak en will take action to remedy such evasion. 
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The petitions from New York and New Orleans, referred to by Mr. 
Gipson in the opening of his remarks, are as follows: 
New YORK BOARD OF TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION, 
New York, February 12, 1882. 


:A tion, relating to the treaty with the Sandwich Islands, signed 
8 ngs rior. houses of Noe York, with many manufacturers 


by nearly all the large im 

ed peri ep e a 8 to foreign countries, together representing annual 
business transactions estimated at upward of one thousand millions of dollars, 
has been forwarded to Washington, and will be formally presented in both the 
Senate and House of Representatives. For your information we have had the head- 
ing of the petition struck off, together with a few of the names thereon, to illus- 
trate the character of the signers, and we forward a copy herewith. Arrangements 
have already been made for the presentation of the originals, and it is therefore 
not necessary to have the print rtion which we send you presented, but we 
would ask your attention to the facts contained in the heading, and such action at 
your hands, when the matter comes up for consideration, as you think it deserves. 


R tfully, &., 
8 54 DARWIN R. JAMES, Secretary. 
the honorable the members of the Senate and House 

a * Si of Representatives in Congress assembled: 

Whereas in 1875 the United States concluded a so-called reciprocity treaty with 
the Sandwich Islands, by which the products of each were tted in the respect- 
ive hen plata cr duty, e co remain in force 7 nod a 05 of seven 

ears and er until termina g one year’s notice; an 
4 Whereas the operation of said N dé 8 be one-sided and inequitable, 
inasmuch as it has been taken advan 0 by asyndicate of capitalists to enorm- 
ously develop the production of sugar in said islands, which nnder said treaty is 
admitted into the United States free of duty, while sugar produced by other friendly 
nations, which are large buyers of 3 products and justly entitled to the 
“ most favored nation clause in our foreign relations, is ged an average duty 
of two and one-half cents per pound; and 

Whereas said re Besering a discrimination not only against said nations 
but also injures our domestic sugar interests, and the public receives no corre- 
5 ven | benefit, inasmuch as the syndicate charges as much for the 5 ee thus 
aami free of duty as is charged for sugar from other countries which pays a 
duty: 

‘Therefore, the undersigned merchants and citizens of the United States re- 
8 petition your honorable bodies to take action looking to the termination 


; and further, if it should a that its provisions have been evaded 
po an r, s pear ` p 


Polygamy. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH H. BURROWS, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 14, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 353) to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It was not my intention at the commencement of 
the discussion upon this bill to say anything for or against its pas- 
sage, believing as I did that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Has- 
KELL] who has the bill in charge would select such assistants as 
would insure the strongest defense of the bill as a whole, and at the 
same time present such an array of facts as would leave not a linger- 
ing doubt in the mind of a single member upon this floor that this 
subject should be dealt with here and now. And it is not because 
this (in my humble rea has not been done, for in the time 
allotted for discussion it would be hard to crowd in more solid argu- 
ment or good logic than has been done by the friends of the measure, 
and it is with no thought of adding to the reasons that have been 
given for the passage of the bill, or yet of entering into the consti- 
tutionality of such a measure. All this has already been done in a 
manner far beyond my ability, My purpose then is only, so far asI 
may be able, to voice the sentiments of the people whom I have the 
honor to represent upor this floor and at the pora moment reflect 
their will in my vote upon the final passage of the bill, which I shall 
endeavor to do. 

Mr. Speaker, the power of Congress to deal with the question of 
polygamy in the Territories to the fullest extent I have never for one 
moment doubted, and having been reared within twelve miles of 
where the first Mormon temple was built at Nauvoo, Illinois, I know 
something of the enmity and prejudice that exist against this sect 
wherever they have lived and attempted to establish themselves. In 
one of the counties that form the district that sent me here, they 
tried to establish themselves, nearly forty years ago, and were 
only driven ont (as from every other place wherever they have at- 
tempted to permanently reside) at the cost of blood and treasure; 
and they only sought out and migrated to their present abiding place 
because it was far removed from the restraints of civilization and 
morality. It is safe to say that the people of this country, throngh 
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their law-making power, have never looked with favor upon the 
peculiar doctrines or rather dogmas of this church; but have been 
awed into inactivity and silence onga a desire to extend to all the 
widest range and test religious om lest the spirit of our 
organic law should be violated or the sanctity of the Declaration of 
Independence infringed upon. 

We have waited until the heart of the nation has become faint 
and its whole head sick because of hope deferred. For more than 
thirty years this crime against the moral and civil law, as well as 
the condemnation which God himself has given in the almost equal 
creation of the sexes in the human family, has gone on, and it has 
been a stench in the nostrils of all Christendom. In the days of 
African slavery upon this continent it was denominated as a ‘‘ twin 
relic of barbarism.” Chattel slavery has been wiped out, but at 

t cost both in blood and treasure. The hatred of that struggle 
is dying slowly, but I hope surely. An era of better days is, I trust, 
dawning. Let us meet this question like men. Let us put the ban 
of our condemnation mpor it. Let us say, thus far hast thou gone, 
but no farther. Already has this scarlet-robed woman of the desert 
grown too great, and we shall doubtless find additional legislation 
necessary in order to more fully and perfectly carry out the spirit 
arid letter of this bill. There in the Territory of Utah will be found 
a large amount of property, 400,000 acres of land, a subsidy by the 
Government, managed andsmuggled under the control of the church, 
besides much more that has been accumulated and acquired in one 
way or other and much by honest labor. How is this to be divided ? 
These wives and children, who have themselves helped to acquire it, 
should also share in its division and enjoyment. 

But it is said by this bill, you legislate three-fourths of all the offi- 
cers of the Territory out of office. Mr. Speaker, here, in my opinion, 
is the panacea that is to cure the ill. It has been said, The hair 
of the dog was good for the bite.” These officers, from judge to jury 
and from constable to Territorial legislator, have protected and en- 
couraged polygamous marriages, and, as the law now stands and has 
been, a conviction and punishment for bigamy in Utah was an im- 
possibility, and have grown up to regard themselves as respectable, 
and for years past have elected their Delegate to Congress and sent 
him here commissioned by the governor and he has been admitted 
to a seat upon this floor and drawn his salary regularly; while inthe 
States of this Union a man guilt of the same offense would have 
been convicted and sentenced to the penitentiary. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of Utah since the completion of the Pacific 
Railroad and gentile immigration is somewhat known, but the crimes 
that were perpetrated under the guise and, I may add, sanction of the 
Mormon Church previous to that, through their“ Danites” or de- 
stroying angels,” are known only and fully to the God of the universe, 
and eternity will alone reveal the dark deeds and bloody record. The 
Mountain Meadow victims will stand up in the judgment and testify 
to others than the “red man of the forest.” The blood of murdered 
victims in Illinois, Missouri, and Utah cries for redress and the same 
laws to govern in Utah that governs in every other State and Terri- 
r his 

or a generation has m the ue-spot upon this conti- 
nent, and the political parties have shisked their N and 
avoided the issue. Congress has been petitioned and memorialized 
for more than thirty years. Bill after bill has died between the Sen- 
ate ae ue House. Good 8 and Pa who have from 1 to time 
lifted up their voices in the Halls of Congress against this growi 
evil have 3 to their graves and beheld this monster vice . 
erect, bold and defiant, and to-day we may regard ourselves as for- 
tunate if this iniquitous and demoralizing evil can be throttled and 
pieces in a condition and poes of ultimate extinction without 
loodshed and great loss of life. Religious bigotry and fanaticism, 
which engender intolerance, hate, and persecution, have ever been 
found to take a firmer hold in the mind of man and to be harder 
to eradicate or control than any principle or feeling in the human 
family. Mr. Speaker, if I were to frame an indictment against the 
Mormon Church, as founded on its history in Utah, it would read 
onenig like this: ‘‘ lawlessness, perjury, polygamy, lewdness, pro- 
fanity and vulgarity, theft and murder,” and to which I would add 
blasphemy and religious fanaticism. 

About the only virtue that is offered as a rebuttal to all this, and 
which is presented with a“ great flourish of trumpets,” is that itis 
the only preventive of the social evil, and this is a most fruitful 
theme in the mouth of every Mormon speaker and Latter-Day Saint 
apologist, that these polygamous communities are more virtuous than 
the monogamic world. But is it a fact that plural marriage does 
tend to develop a virtuous state of society, does protect the sacred 
tights of confiding woman, shield and sanctify the influence around 
the home-circle and the hearth-stone, and aid in bringing and nur- 
turing a noble offspring? Ifso, then the Mormon Church has much 
to commend it to the Christian world, for these would produce grand 
and glorious results, and are in fact and are in themselves the ve 
beginning and forndation of good society and good government, and, 
if true, would “cover a multitude of sins.” Put the facts prove a 
state of things almost the opposite. 

Those who have the best means of knowing and of ascertaini 
the true status and condition of things in this respect, in Salt Lake 
City and elsewhere in the Territory, say that for the same population 
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there is more private prostitution and more illegitimacy in Utah than 
in any other place in the civilized world. And why should not this 
be the case? The ties of the marriage vow are loosened by plural 
marriage; true, natural affection, as it does or ought to exist in all 
real marriages, is crushed and 3 npon ; the tender care and 
love of the husband is disintegra and divided, and soon neglect, 
and abandonment, and a severing of the tender ties that bind the 
true husband and wife. The children grow up to follow in the foot- 
steps of the parent, and thus the whole tendency is immoral and in 
its character sensual, and if adopted by the civilized world would in 
an ineredibly short time begin a retrograde movement and the pro- 
gress of the last eighteen hundred and eighty years soon be lost to 
society and mankind. We are not ready for this, much less to ini- 
tiate the movement upon the free soil of America and under the shield 
of the Constitution, as well asin defiance of the teaching of that gos- 
pel, the blessings and benign influence of which have made us freat, 

nd, moral, and prosperous. Mr. Speaker, I hope this bill will pass 
Fast as it came from the Senate, and that we may start it upon its glo- 
rious errand, that it may extirpate this evil from the soil of America, 
and the generations yet unborn will rise up and call the Forty- 
seventh 8 blessed. 


Polygamy. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. HENRY L. MOREY, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 14, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 353) to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MOREY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There may be differences of opinion as to whether the 
billunder consideration is the perfection of legislation to prevent the 
evil against which it is directed. Laws for the suppression of vice 
and the prevention of crime, if not always experimental, are at least 
usually progressive in their character. There ought not to be any dif- 
ference of opinion as to the duty of this body to legislate on this 
subject. 

the sentiment of the country, the Christian civilization of the time, 
demand it, and the Republican 1 is pledged to it by its history and 
its promises. They all demand that this Congress shall lay its hand 
upon this hideous vice that boldly and defiantly stalks in Utah and ad- 
joining Territories and declare it to be a crime against the law, as by 
the judgment of the civilized world it is a crime against private and 
public morals. e is a crime against American civilization ; 
an oriental vice which is entitled to no place on our soil or in our 
institutions. 

In every State in this Union bigamy is a felony, and the laws 
making it such are fearlessly and impartially executed against its 
offenders, in accordance with and in obedience to a righteous public 
sentiment. Should the Congress of the United States do less in the 
Territories over which it has exclusive jurisdiction? That would 
be weak, indeed. 

This bill declares Polygamy to be a felony. This is not a new pro- 
vision in the law. To the honor of our country be it said, this insid- 
ious vice now rears its hideous front in the face of and in defiance 
of the criminal laws of the land. It disregards the law and chal- 
lenges the public sentiment of the country, which brands it as de- 
grading and infamous. It has appropriated and subordinated the 
public domain to the proprietorship and p of a religious hier- 
archy which has flourished in this vice, and attempts to gild it with 
the sanction of a religious ordinance. 

Local and municipal officers have fallen into its control; courts, 
juries, and witnesses have been its willing tools. Thus intrenched, 
it has thus far defied the law and its officers, and grown stronger, 
bolder, and more insolent in spite of them. 

This bill proposes to go further than legislation has gone in the 
past. It proposes a further remedy, one which itis ho will prove 
more efficacious than have those of the past. Observation has sug- 
gested, and experience has proven, that it is not sufficient simply to 
stamp this evil with the badge of illegality and criminality. 

The bill under consideration goes further, and strips these violators 
of law, of good order and decency, of the political power by which 
heretofore they have defied the law itself. As a step in the right 
direction, with a hope that it may be the means of eradicating this 
growing evil, I shall vote for this bill. 


Chinese Immigration. 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. THOS. H. BRENTS, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese, 


Mr. BRENTS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before the final vote is taken on this measure, I ask 
the further indulgence of the House for a very few moments. 

No more important measure has received or is likely to receive the 
attention of this Congress. It is not surprising, perhaps, in view of 
the far-reaching results to be accomplished, that some gentlemen 
whose sincerity and patriotism are unquestionable have shown some 
hesitation in giving it their support. 

No one holds in higher veneration than I the cherished traditions 
of our free country and her benign institutions. No one welcomes 
more heartily than I do the poor and oppressed of every race and 
nationality who come to our shores to find a refuge from oppression 
and a home. Noone feels greater pride in hearing my country called 
the land of liberty, the asylum for the opp: and the home of 
freedom. No one upon this floor was moved with higher admiration 
as the eminent gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE] and the 
venerable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TAYLOR] dwelt with such mas- 
terly and soul-stirring eloquence upon these delightsome themes. It 
was, indeed, a source of great pleasure and tification to me to 
find the opponents of this bill actuated in this matter by the same 
patriotic ——— the same love of country, the same desire to per- 


petuate our American system of government, the same solicitude for 


the welfare of our American industries, and the elevation and pros- 
rity of our American laborers, that have prompted its advocates 
in bringing it forward. 

I am truly glad to find all parties in this House at least planted 
on the same humane and benevolent principles and impelled by the 
same philanthropic purposes. But it does seem a little strange that 
they should differ so widely and so radically in the simple applica- 
tion of them. Moved, as they claim to be, by the same grand purposes, 
and yet pursuing courses so divergent, can it be that both fully and 
correctly understand the SEALINE of the subjectinvolved? Is it not 
manifest that either those who favor or those who oppose the meas- 
ure, if alike sincere and candid in a of loyalty to 
republican institutions and of disinterested friendship for our labor- 
ing classes—as I have no reason to doubt in the least—must, in the 
very nature of the case, wholly misunderstand the character of these 
Chinese and the object of their coming? Now, sir, which is it most 
likely to be? Are those who have been brought in daily contact 
with them for years and in thousands as liable to be deceived and mis- 
taken in this regard as those who know them only in books or who 
meet them but seldom ? 

Mr. Speaker, the citizens of the Pacific coast, of all classes and par- 
ties, laying aside all differences as to other matters, through the 
petition-box, and by their Senators, Represeutatives, and Delegates, 
with unbroken 5 beseeching you, in the name of free 

vernment and free labor, to stay the on-coming tide. Are all 
these people misguided enthusiasts, blinded by race prejudice, or 
deluded by selfishness and jealousy? Are all virtue, brotherly kind- 
ness, and patriotism in our country to be found east of the Rocky 
Mountains? Sir, I have been a resident of the Pacific coast from 
boyhood, a period of thirty years, and I have found the people there 
to be as brave, as broad-minded, as intelligent, as enterprising, and as 
generous as any people on earth. They are as strongly attached to 
our Government, as deeply interested in the welfare of our common 
country, as ready to relieve the destitute and suffering, or champion 
the cause of the weak and defenseless, and as independent and fear- 
less of fair and legitimate competition in the race of life as any peo- 

le in the world. They gladly, heartily, and cordially welcome all 
‘oreigners who come in goog aith to make this land their home and 
to enjoy the blessings of freedom. But, sir, we have learned, to our 
disappointment and sorrow, that these Chinese come for no such pur- 
. Theycome with no intention of becoming citizens, acquiring 
omes, or even remaining permanently with us, Every one has made 
provision, in case of unexpected death in this heathen country, as 
they consider it, for the return of his body to the Celestial Empire for 
burial. Every one has taken a solemn obligation not to renounce 
his allegiance to his own despotic government, the violation of which 
would subject him and his relatives left behind him to the most dire- 
ful punishinents. All or nearly all of them are sent here by the Six 
Chinese Companies, whose slaves they are, not to better their own 
condition nor to benefit us, but for purposes of cold and greedy specu- 
lation on the part of those who send ens and to enforce the strict 
performance of their onerous and servile obligations to their unscru- 
pulous and grasping masters, and for their return with their accu- 
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mulations, everything they hold near and dear, wives and children, 
and even their right to life in this world and happiness in the next, 
are all placed in pawn. Their food, clothing, and other necessaries 
are furnished from China, so that no portion of their earnings shall 
Be . in this country. Most of them are criminals or prostitutes 
of t 


e most groveling instincts, many infected with loathsome and 
dangerous diseases—the very scum and dregs of the most degraded 
part of humanity—who bring with them all their barbaric and vicious 
manners, customs, habits, and practices, and maintain them here. 
That they may the more successfully compete with our most indus- 
trious, economic, and frngal American laborers, reduce wages, their 
wages even below starvation-rates, drive them out of employment, 
and so be enabled to supply the entire demand for labor, they huddle 
together by hundreds in their dens of vice, filth, and ilence. 

o laboring freeman who has the least for health, cleanli- 
ness, comfort, or even decency, certainly none who has a family to 
support and educate, stands any show whatever in competition with 
these brutish Mongolian slaves. It has been said on this floor that 
these Chinese are not filthy and offensive in theirhabits. Sir, I lived 
several years in San Francisco, and I have seen whole streets and even 
large districts, once the very seat of respectable and prosperous 
business and the promenade of fashion, the fairest portions of the city, 
abandoned by our citizens and occupied by these Chinese. Locations 
once the most desirable are now shunned. And so it is in nearly all 
the principal cities on the coast. Again, it is said they are inoffen- 
sive and law-abiding. In a sense, this may be true. They are seldom 
open, boisterous, or turbulent in the violation of law. But, almost 
without an exception, they will steal, commit perjury and other crimes 
of the most heinous nature, in which 3 to escape detection ; 
and their general untruthfulness and iab ity have passed intoa 
proverb. They even have their own courts and officers, by whom 
their despotic laws and customs are administered and enforced in 
our midst and in disregard of ours. They cherish no sympathy with 
our Government and feel no interest in our welfare. Call you this 
. immigration? Do our Constitution, laws, and traditions demand that 
we shall continue to nurture and encourage it? 

Must we, in order to be true patriots and philanthropists, keep open 
our ports to these marauding invaders? Must we, in order to show 
that we believe in the universal brotherhood of man and fatherhood 
of God, and in order to have it understood that our country is the 
land of the free and the home of the oppressed, permit them to main- 
tain in the midst of our populous cities their loathsome dens reeking 
with lust, crime, and pestilence, spreading disease, debasing the 
morals of our youth, and driving our eee out of employ- 
ment? Sir, I cannot subscribe to the doctrine. Believing it to be 
our duty to maintain and perpetuate our free institutions and the 
moral character of our people on which they depend, I hold, sir, that 
it is both our right and duty to prohibit the coming among us of any 
class of persons in any way inimical or antagonistic to them, even 
thongh those persons were willing to sever all allegiance to the land 
of their birth. Unquestionably we have that right and power when 
those persons cannot and will not renounce that allegiance. Most 
other foreigners coming among us Fring their families and property 
with them, cast their lot with us, conform to our habits and customs, 
establish homes and rear and educate their children, become citizens, 
and help on the general prosperity of the country. They become 
attached to the principles of our Government, and are ever ready to 
go forth in its defense: But not so with these Chinese. Time and 
association have no influence on them. They remain the same and 
unchangeable forever. 

But we are told that the remedy is in our own hands; that if we 
would not 1 af them they would cease tocome. No doubtof that. 
The capitalist who employs this sort of labor because he can get it 
more cheaply, and thus sends the amount of the wages paid therefor 
out of our circulation into a foreign land, is a very shortsighted polit- 
ical economist, and does himself as well as his laboring countrymen 
great injustice. So also is the man who buys foreign-made mer- 
chandise in Eerie nee to the domestic article on the same principle, 
and he also does himself and his laboring countrymen a gross injus- 
tice. But, without legislative restrictions and discriminations pro- 
tective of our home industries and labor, these things will go on, 
and the interests of American labor will continue to suffer. Now, sir, 
it seems to me that if Congress should interfere in the latter case, it 
should also in the former. Precisely the same principle is involved 
in the one case as in the other. I can see no reason to justify legi 
lative protection to our laboring classes against competition with 
“the panper labor of Europe” that does not call as loudly, yea, more 
loudly, for the like protection against competition with the servile 
labor of Asia. I cannot see how the advocates of protection or the 
friends of American republicanism can consistently vote against this 
measure. 

But again, sir, it is said it will give offense to the Chinese Govern- 
ment and bring about a severance of our present favorable commer- 
cial relations with that nation, and result in the loss of our valuable 
Chinese trade. Ido not believe it, Mr. Speaker, but if it does, so let 
it be. We cannot afford to barter away the blessings of American 
liberty and the dignity and glory of American free labor for any such 
paltry and sordid consideration. 

In the hope of reaching an early yote and a triumphant passage of 
he bill, I now yield the floor. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


HON: J- HYATE SMITH, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. SMITH, of New York, said: 

Mr. Speaker: I honor the boldness of the gentlemen on this floor 
who have so earnestly and eloquently op the provisions of this 
bill. With especial pleasure I listened to the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. RICE, JI whonobly sustained the reputation of 
that grand old State asthe mother of statesmen andorators. His trib- 
ute to the memory of my life-long friend, the late Anson Burlingame, 
had in it the ring of the eloquence of ‘‘the silver-tongued orator” 
whom he so justly eulogized. Captivated by his 8 ruther 
than his logic, I confess that for the moment he made the worse 
appear the better reason.” With the sarcasm of a Randolph 
he ridiculed the (to him) needless alarm of the nation in view of the 
influx of a few Chinese immigrants—not more than ten thonsand a 
year—among the hundreds of thousands poured upon our shores 
each year from all parts of the globe. Sir, that is true. Hundreds 
of thousands come to us annually from all lands. We welcome the 
Englishman, Irishman, German, Frenchman, and every other man 
coming here to make this land his home, and we open wide our doors 
as a refuge to the persecuted Jew. From the son of Abraham to 
the votary of Saint Patrick any man and every man has a brother's 
welcome who will cast in his lot with us and be an American citizen. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the glory of our Republic that we receive all 
men from everywhere who are ready and willing to identify them- 
selves with us and become part and parcel of our Republic. But I 
say with emphasis that no man, from any land, has a right to share 
our liberties, enjoy our protection, and get his bread from our soil 
who will not orcannot become a naturalized citizen. Whatever may 
be his love and veneration for the land of his fathers, if he will be 
with us he must be one of us. Self-preservation is as much the law 
of nations as individuals. We must not, we cannot receive into our 
body-politic an element utterly foreign to the principles and vital 
life of our Republic. The reception of one such man is the inocula- 
tion of a virus poisonous to the health of our institutions. 

Sir, there is no parallel between the Chinese and any other people 
seeking place and privilege in our nation. All others come to iden- 
tify themselves with us. ‘‘As well refuse the Irishman, and the Ger- 
man, and drive out the negro, as to turn away the Chinese,” say the 
enemies of this bill. The Irish and the German share the burdens 
and discharge the duties of American citizens. Nay, more; in the 
day of our supreme national peril none were swifter to respond to 
the drum-beat and bugle-call of the Union than the Irish and Ger- 
man citizens. They poured out their blood as an oblation upon the 
altar of their adopted country, and their graves are their monuments 
upon every battle-field. The despised n , down-trodden by the 
iron heel of oppression, heeded the call, and bared his black breast to 
the tempest of battle. These men, with the Englishman, and the 
Frenchman, marched abreast to the martial music of the Union. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, all others, save the Chinese, coming to dwell 
with us acknowledge the reign of the God of nations whose divine 
statutes are the foundation and only surety of N of 
our Republic. They build their temples to His worship. With the 
exception of the Jew—himself adoring that God who gave into the 
hand of his nation the code of law to all peoples, and all time, on 
the awful summits of Sinai—they lay their offering of holy sacrifice, 
whatever their creed, at the sacred foot of the cross of our common 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. But these heathen Chinese worship 
an unknown god. Sir, as a Christian citizen, I protest against the 
desecration of this Christian land by the erection of any building 
dedicated to the profane orgies of heathenism, or the toleration of a 

ple with no faith or interest in common with our Republic, and 
ignorant of even the name of the living God. As a citizen Is 
with no creed but my country, and no religion but the Republic. 

Finally, sir, I declare that these barbarians are unfit to divide the 
toils and share the rewards of honest industry with the free laborers 
of our land. It is an insult to labor, and only that Si Se eae may 

rocure service and gather gains at a cheaper rate. God has ever 
23 labor. In his first appearance to man he worked six pase 
out of the seven. And in his second appearance he wrought at the 
carpenter’s trade in Judea. That was the twofold coronation of 
labor. That turned the sweat-drops upon the bronzed brow of in- 
dustry into a jeweled crown, placed upon the forehead of the labor- 
ing-man by the hand of a laboring God. Yes, and God is jealous of 
His honor, nor may you insult Him and His withimpunity. Slavery 
insulted labor and God destroyed slavery. Criminal labor to-day, 
in our prisons over the land, robs honest industry of the hard-earned 
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fruits of toil and the contractors incur and deserve the wrath of 
offended Deity. 3 

This Chinaman is a heathen slave whose labor is farmed out at a 
price. It must not be. Let free labor accomplish a freeman’s work 
and have a freeman’s reward. In the name of all honest citizens, 
toiling in the shop or field, I protest against this insult to the labor- 
ing classes all over the land. 8 

Sir, let us in this Congress complete the good-begun work. We 
have passed a bill which, if carried out, will girdle the deadly 
upas tree of polygamy and leave it blackened and blasted as by the 
lightning of heaven, to stand its own contemptible monument and 
memorial. I left a sick bed to come to the Capitol that I might add 
the feeble force of my arm to that blow. Sir, let us complete the 
work of national purification this day, by passing without amend- 
ment a bill which shall effectually and forever rebuke the ing 
greed of the capitalist, who, for the aggrandizement of wealth, would 
a the free laboring-man to the level of a slave; and the en- 
actment of which shall hold over all the millions of the honest sons 
and daughters of toil the broad shield of a free republic. My voice 
and vote are for this bill. 


Polygamy. 


SPEECH 


HON. JORDAN E. CRAVENS, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 14, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 353) to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CRAVENS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Polygamy cannot be properly treated in any other 
light than as a crime. It is a crime under the law, strongly con- 
demned by the civilization of the age. Wo cannot, obeying the 
mandates of the Constitution, punish it as the crime of a church, an 
0 ized body or association of people, but must treat it as a crime 
only by the parties en in it, each being entitled to separate 
accusation, hearing, and trial. From the first to the sixth sections 
of this bill, inclusive, no sort of mention is made of any particular 
class of supposed violatorsof the law. These sections propose amend- 
atory and healthy 5 looking to the certain punishment of 
violators of the law in localities where the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the United States is exclusive. Nosort of objection can be offered 
to the general purpose of these sections by those who desire the cer- 
tain and faithtal execution of the law against the high crimes for 
which punishment is therein provided. It is an unfortunate thing 
for this country that further legislation is deemed important by any 
one. But it is a fact of which neither the le nor the National 
Legislature can profess ignorance, that in more than in any 
other locality polygamy or bigamy souas min with the sanction 
of what is called or known as the Mormon Church. 

Plural iages being tolerated by the ordinances and rites of 
that church many have been entered into, a large number of which 
were before the passage of the act of July 1, 1862, which this act pro- 
poses to amend ; and for that and perhaps other reasons, the seventh 
section pro to legitimize the issue of such pretended marriages. 
The provisions of this section, as well as those of the sixth section, 
authorizing the President to mt amnesty to offenders guilty of 
bigamy or polygamy, are exc: gly liberal, and considering the in- 
creased facilities elsewhere provided for securing convictions, may 
have the effect to induce many of these deluded people to embrace the 
Government’s liberality and abandon their life of crime against soci- 
ety and the plainly written laws of the land. Thus far this bill seems 
to be all right, except perhaps the third section. It is as follows: 

Sec. 3. That if any male person, in a Territory or other place over which the 
United States have exclusive jurisdiction, hereafter cohabits with more than one 
woman, he shall be deemed ity of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $300, or by imprisonment for not more 
than six months, or by both ef said punishments, in diseretion of the court. 

That section is certainly open to Mormon criticism. It will be 
insisted by them that the Gentiles, as all other church people are 
called, are not actuated by sound morals, and that this section per- 
mits cohabitation with one woman without pretending to enter into 
the bonds of matrimony, and only makes penal the act of living with 
more than one woman in that relation. Unless the law already pro- 
vides punishment for such cohabitation with one woman, and is in 
nowise affected by this section, it is manifestly open to such eriti- 
cism. Be that as it may, the masses of the Mormon people will re- 
gard this section as especially aimed at them, and as exempting the 
equally guilty Gentiles, as they call other people, who thus live with 
one woman only. I have not had the time to ascertain the state of 


the law in this t in the Territories and the District of Colum- 
bia, and to study the effect of this section upon it; but it does seem 
to me that the frame of this section might be improved and made to 
embrace unmistakably all offenses against society of that kind. It 
is absolutely certain that leaving this section as it now stands places 
in the hands of those who desire it a powerful instrumentality to 
inflame the public mind in Utah. 

If I understand the temper and disposition of the Congress of the 
United States, it is not so much to wreak vengeance upon the Mor- 
mon poopie for their past offenses as to lead them out of their way 
of ill and blot ont the stain brought upon this great country by their 
evil and lawless practices. 

To do this, they should have no just or seemingly just canse of com- 
plaint against us, as violating any common principle of right or sacred 
guarantee of the Constitution. We all stand here ready to take any 
action which may be rightfully taken tostamp out the great iniquity 
of polygamy in Utah, as wellas in all the territory of the United States 
for which we may appropriately legislate. Legislation that will secure 
the certain conviction of the guilty parties, regularly and in order, 
ought to be sufficient. We, before this great evil, cannot hesitate to 
bring the full constitutional power of Congress to bear upon all per- 
sons wantonly violating the provisions of our enactments against it. 
The eighth section of this bill proposes heroic treatment of the sub- 
ject, not in the way of bodily punishment for criminals after con- 
viction in due course of law, by the courts of the 2 but by 
inflicting pains and penalties upon suspected persons before such 
conviction. 

If polygamy or bigamy is a high crime, and of this there can be ne 
doubt, I hold that our fundamental law secures to persons accused 
the right of trial by jury, and that only after conviction by that mode 
of trial can any kind of punishment be inflicted. True, we may in 
the exercise of the power conferred upon us by the Constitution 
disfranchise the entire people of Utah and provide for filling all the 
offices by appointment, but when the law now in force permits certain 
classes of people to both vote and hold office, can we single out from 
those classes ns su of crime, revoke their privileges, and 
dispossess them of their offices to which they were lawfully elected? 
Is not this bill, so providing, a bill of attainder, expressly prohibited 
by the Constitution ? : 

The point I desire to make clear is that the Government of the 
United States may fill all the offices in the Territory by appoint- 
ment, no one being allowed a vote; or that it, as the States inva- 
riably do, may prescribe by direct legislation the qualifications of 
voters and persons entitled to hold office, or allow the Territorial Leg- 
islature so to do; but that when ms are lawfully elected to and 
installed into office, they cannot be deprived of their property right 
therein as a punishment for crime without first being duly convicted. 
I venture to say that in every State in the Union persons ing 
the qualifications of voters generally, although indicted for bigamy 
and under recognizance, are entitled and permitted to vote. It is 
contrary to the great protective principles which we boast give 
security to the citizen in his person, property, good name, and fame, 
to visit any sort of penalty or pu ent apon persons accused of 
crime before conviction had in due course of law. 

It is not assumed, I again repeat, that a State may not or that the 
United States may not change or alter the qualifications of voters 
within territory over which their jurisdiction to fix them extends, as to 
do so would be absurd. Butindoingsore must be had tothe right 
of every citizen to be accused, heard, tried, and convicted of crime 
before condemnation. A State statute running thus would be a nov- 
elty: No murderer or thief shall be entitled to vote.“ Under it an 
inferior election officer would necessarily have to try every person 
challenges as a murderer or thief. Would not the common voice pro- 
claim aloud such N a farce? Just such a farce the eighth 
section of this bill, if it becomes a law, will inaugurate in Utah. 
Every voter challenged will be tried by “ proper persons” appointed 
by a returning board of five persons upon whom no restraints are 
placed whatever, and, of course, they will place none upon these 
„proper persons.” All the States, it is presumed, disqualify persons 
convicted of high crimes; but in that case the election officers do not 
have to pa upon the question of guilt or innocence, but are required 
to simply ascertain a fact, that is, to say that they have been found 
guilty by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

The character and reputation of the citizen should not be lightly 
dealt with and placed in the hands of an i nsible and perhaps 
3 inferior election officer. It is manifestly intended that 
under this bill not only the election offices in Utah will be vacated 
as expressly provided by the ninth and last section, but that many 
will be vacated under the provisions of the eighth section. If not, 
why two years in advance of a general election appoint a board of 
five persons at a salary of $3,000 each? Immediate work is to be 
done, and how it is to be done we are left to imagine, as no rule or 
method is provided. My imagination leads me to believe that under 
the eighth and ninth sections of this act robbery will be inaugurated 
and consummated in Utah, and outrages be trated upon the 
freedom of the ballot such as to bring the blush of s shame to the face 
of every true American. One-half the American people to-day have 
an abiding conviction that through the instrumentality of returning 
boards claiming unlimited power, such as is given by this bill to the 
board thereunder created, the chief executive office of this nation 
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was recently usurped for a od of four years, while a great por- 
tion of the ee half N eri ek that such was really 


the case. 

Believing as I do that no greater crime can be perpetrated than to 
defraud a citizen of his franchise, I shall never vote for so loose a bill 
as this, conferring as it does the undoubted power to so defraud. 
I shall always stand by my convictions when the freedom of elections 
is involved, no matter what the outery may be against any people, 
and always and invariably stand firm against invasions of the right 
of trial by jury, no matter what pretext may be offered for violating 
that right in great or small nap : : 

Mr. Speaker, in the Forty-fifth Congress a bill was introduced by 
Mr. Luttrell, of California, to regulate elections and the elective 
franchise in Utah, and referred to the Committee on Territories, the 
first section whereof reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That from and after the passage of this act eve 
of the United States of the age of twenty-one years and upward who shall have 
resided in the Territory of Utah for six months next preceding any election, and 
ten days in the ward, township, or other election inct in which such m 
shall offer to vote, and no other person whatever, s be entitled to exercise the 
elective franchise in the said Territory: ided, however, That no idiot, insane 
person, or person under sentence for any felony, or in prison under conviction for 
any crime, nor any person who is a bigamist or polygamist, if he entered into the 
relation or commenced the practice of 6 contemporaneously 
with more than one woman, recognizing or g them as his wives, since the 
passage of the act of Sen entitled An act to punish and prevent the practice 
of polygamy in the Territories of the United States and other places, and disap- 
proving and annulling certain acts of the islative Assembly of Utah Terri- 
tory,” approved July 1, 1862, and has not thus to live and cohabit, shall be 
allowed to vote at any election; and none but qualified voters shall be elected to 
or hold any civil office in said Territory; and that the act of the Territorial 
lature of said Territory entitled Au act conferring upon women the elective 
franchise,” approved February 12, 1870, and all other acts or s of acts of said 
Territorial Legislature, so far as the same may have estab! or attempted to 
establish, any other or different qualification of electors in said Territory, or an 
part thereof, from those in this section above provided, are hereby disapproved: 
annulled, and repealed. 

The bill wasduly considered by the committee, and by its direction 
I submitted a report thereon, which was printed and recommitted to 
the committee. The report is as follows: 


‘The Committee on the Territories has duly considered the bill (H. R. No. 2078) 
to regulate elections and the elective franchise in the Territory of Utah, refi 


dments thereto: 
First. Strike out from the first section all the words between the word “erime,” 
line, and the word shall.“ in the ae line, and all after the 
word “ Territory,” in the twenty-third line of said 5 
8 Strike out the twenty-second, twenty-third, and twenty-fourth lines of 
section 
With the amendments above suggested, the 


male citizen 


1, 1862, provided for the punishment of the crime of bi yin 
th till force. è this act in terms is ap- 
plicable to all the Territories, yet in point of fact it is well known that the object 
FFCTCCCCCFCCCCCCCC eepe corte wo easel 
we own, the ceo a ved no chec 
Fon it. and this o utega of the tion or the prp ieai jo to enforce the 
law. The failure of the Mormon population to obey and enforce this by no means 
unusual statute, but a statute common to all civilized and Christian 


ttempt to justify b; that polygamy is 5 
faith and so being, that the statute aforesaid, so far on- 


faith, an aforesaid, so far as it relates to them, isin con- 
phot pa of the first amendment tothe tion, and therefore null and void. 


void as to any one person in the Territories of the United States, it must cer- 
tainly be void as to every 8 A statute applicable to all persons in terms, 
0 


but enforced and valid only as ess ty few, would be an sony 
That the in States and Territories of the Union, who violate this 
and similar statu should be compelled to suffer the 


b and punishment of 
eon darkness, while the religio: so called, of U with protective 
shield of the Constitution thrown them, can openly violate it with impu- 
nity, is a view or doctrine too monstrous to be seriously considered, 

igamy had a well defined position in the catalogue of crimes when provision 
was made by our Constitution for the trial of all crimes. (Section 2, article 3.) 
‘The audacity and publicity of the violation of this statute, ——. enough, has 
had the effect to lessen the enormity of the crime in the minds of many, while in the 
judgment of your committee its public condemnation ought to be strengthened 


thereby. 

While your committee is thus decided in its views upon the subject of polygamy, 
it cannot consent to visit punishment or impose disabilities upon those accused ot 
3 until their guilt shall be determined by the Constitutional mode, a 
trial b PF... DSO AN A e 

amendment is suggested because a discrimination bet 

Wee e e Jurisdiction is made by the original section. This bill, with the amend- 

ments suggested, if enacted into a law, without any discrimination inst an 

class or character of citizens, except females, will furnish the means of a fair 

free election. The Territorial law, as it now stands, authorizes female „ 
x are to be native-born or 

naturalized citizens and tax-payers, while a multiplicity of alien-born wives may 

does not recognize 

— — 

man, and canno 

reason of being the wife of a native-born citizen. 

The following is the oath required of voters: 
* TERRITORY OF Uran, County , 88: 

* , being first duly sworn, oa. Fe and 1 I am over twenty - 
one years of age, and have resided in the Territory of Utah for six months, and 
the precinct of one month next p: g the date hereof, and (if a male) am 
a (native-born or naturalized, as the case may be) citizen of the United States, 
and a orgak in this Territory; (orif a female) I am native-bornor naturalized, 
or the wife, widow, or daughter (as the case may be) of a native-born or natural- 
ized citizen of the United 

The manifest 


tates.” 


0 
in ies for It is the opinion of your committee that it is the 
duty of Congress to allow women, many of them alien-born and who cannot 
the English lan, in contravention of the eral rule prevailing in the 


tates, to vote at public elections in Utah, and by their votes to foster the practice 
of polygamy, in which they themselves are engaged, in open violation of a statute 
of the United States. 

The words proposed to be stricken out by the ürst amendment 
were the following, between the words “crime” and “shall :” 

Nor any person who is a bi ist or polygamist, if he entered into the relation 
or commenced the practice of living cohabiting contemporaneously with more 
than one woman, 8 or claiming them as his wives, since the eof 
the act of Congress entitled“ An act to punish and preyon the practice of polyg- 
amy in the Territories of the United States and other places, and disapproving 
and annulling certain acts of the Legislative Assembly of Utah Territory,” ap- 
proved July 1, 1862, and has not ceased thus to live and cohabit. 

It will be observed that that bill did not embrace bigamists or 
polygamists who entered into the relation prior to the passage of the 
act of July 1, 1862. Although not so far-reaching as the present bill, 
the committee, as well as my recollection now seryes me, nnani- 
mously concurred in the amendment to strike out, and for the rea- 
son stated in the report. There is no changed condition of things 
in Utah now, from then, so far as I am advised. That bill was 
lengthy and carefully prepared, and as amended it was then thonght, 
and I still think, if enacted into law, would in a great degree pre- 
vent church domination in elections in Utah. It takes from women 
the franchise, which this bill does not, and in that respect it still 
meets with the approval of my judgment. 

I believe, sir, that with appropriate amendments to the third see- 
tion of this bill, and the substitution of that entire bill as amended 
for the eighth and ninth sections, we would have a measure before 
us to which all could give cheerful support, and from which, if 
enacted into law, good results could be reasonably expected. From 
the bill as now framed nothing good can come, and unless altered 
I feel impelled to vote against it. 


Chinese Immigration. 
SPEECH 


oF 


HON. EDWIN WILLITS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 

Mr. WILLITS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I voted for the bill restricting Chinese immigration 
which passed Congress but was vetoed by the President during the 
Forty-fifth Congress. I gave that vote with great hesitation, as it 
conflicted with opinions I previously held, and which I had advo- 
cated. Mature reflection has confirmed me in the opinion that wise 
statemanship calls for legislation q ifying the admission of the 
Chinese to our shores. Therefore I favor the fundamental principle 
of the pending measure. Some of its features I do not like and I shall 
vote to modify them. 

My chief reason for supporting such a measure is, that I believe 
it is in the interest of American labor. Labor is a di e to no 
man; it should be honored everywhere. In America it is not onl 
honored but it is dignified. Ithasnocaste; in it are great possibili- 
ties, and by it the humblest in the land may raise himself to fortune 
and to fame; or he may lay the foundations of a household whose 
achievements may be lined in the annalsof ourcountry, The Ameri- 
can laborer, no less than the millionaire, nay, more than he, lives 
not for himself alone, but for and in his family. He works not for 
sustenance alone, but for the comfort, competence, and education of 
his family; and he has a right to ask that he shall have for his toil, 
which may be his only capital, sufficient income to meet these 
demands. He has the right, er, to demand that he shall be pro- 
tected from a policy that shall impair his status as an intelligent, 
self-reliant constituent of our body-politic. He has the right to pro- 
test against a labor that has a lower standard—has no hope of eleva- 
tion, no aspiration beyond the bare necessities of life. 

American labor has never objected to the immigration of European 
labor, for the reason that it is the same in all its essential character- 
isties with our own. The Frenchman, the G the Irishman, the 
Swede, or the Norwegian comes to our shores with his family and 
his household gods for the p of bettering his condition and to 
build the fortunes of his little ones. He comes to be one with us, to 
make him a home. His purposes are the same, his necessities are of 
the like character, and the result is that he easily, so far as this point 
is concerned, assimilates to the conditionof American labor, assumes 
its responsibilities, and makes a competition from numbers only, and 
not of another kind. He seeks a comfortable home for his wife and 
is willing to pay for it; he desires education for his children and is 
willing to pay for it; he wants the minor luxuries of a refined soci- 
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ety and he is willing to pay for them—all out of his labor; hence he 
too demands and has a right to demand such wa for his toil as 
shall confor these blessings upon him and his household. This labor 
is in kind the same as our own, and we have always welcomed it. It 
comes here to stay, to build arid to leave as part of the country’s 
resources the accumulation of its years of toil. The country is richer 
for it, and its institutions, its schools, its churches, its national life 
are not impaired by it. 

But how is it with Chinese labor? We have had it here for nearly 
thirty years, and we ought by this time to see and know whether 
it fills the standard we have given to American labor, and which 
standard is to be maintained if we expect to perpetuate a republic 
of citizens with ballots in their hands as well as picks or plows. In 
almost every respect it has fallen short of the requirement. Asa 
rule, the Chinaman does not come to stay. He brings no family. 
He has no home, in the American sense. He forms no more a 
constituent element in our body-politic than the beast of burden. 
He has few of those wants that all concede are legitimate in the 
American laborer. His expenses are correspondingly light. And 
in the end his accumulations, with his bones, are transferred to his 
native land, whose celestial shores have ever been blessed in his 
eyes. The country is no richer for him. He has done nothing to 
build up society, or education, or culture, or true national life. But 
he can work cheap! And why not? His life is single, his wants 
physical, his expenses trifling, and he can beyond all doubt compete 
with American labor, that has to incur the expense of citizenship 
and family and refined life. Before that kind of labor our American 
labor must go down. It must either withdraw from the field or 
come down to its low standard of duties and wants and aspirations, 
Neither of these can we permit. Wise statesmanship demands that 
we interpose, by legislation if necessary, and save erican labor 
not from competition but such competition, not from immigration 
but from invasion, not from men who seek an asylum here from 
despotism or persecution but from men whose highest hopes are to 
return to their native land; not from men who leave a generation 
3 them as American as we are but who leave no generation at 
all. 

Our late President Garfield stated the differences so tersely in his 
letter of acceptance that I cannot better close the few remarks I 
have to make on the main features of this bill than by quoting them, 
as follows: 

The material interests of this country, the traditions of its settlement, and the 
sentiment of our people have led the Government to offer the widest hospitality to 

ts who seek our shores for bag epee «rad homes, willing to share the 

ens as well as the benefits of our society, intendin eir posterity 
shall become an undistin, ble part of our population, recent movement 
of the Chinese to our Pacific coast partakes but little of the qualities of such an 
immigration, either in its pw or result. It is too much like an im tion 
to be welcomed without ction ; too much like an invasion to be looked upon 


without so! . We cannot consent to allow any form of servile labor to be 
introduced among us under the guise of immigration. 


Polygamy. 
SPEECH 


‘HON. ABRAM S. HEWITT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 14, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. ag Mies amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Polygamy can have no defendersin this House. We 
all agree that it is a blot on our civilization which should be wiped 
out. But in wiping it out we must be careful not to destroy the 
foundation of our political system. The bill pending before the 
House in the eighth section contains a provision to which no friend 
of civil liberty can give assent. It punishes before trial and with- 
out conviction. It deprives citizens of the “ee of suffrage upon 
suspicion, and not upon proof and judgment of any other tribunal 
than the will of theinspector at the polls. Polygamy can be stamped 
out without resorting to a remedy which if generally applied would 
vitiate our whole political system and convert our elections into a 
mockery of justice. No consideration of expediency, no amount of 
clamor from persons, however worthy, who are ignorant of the fun- 
damental conditions by which civil liberty exists, will ever induce 
me to give assent to a remedy which, worse than the disease, is 
based upon a doctrine so radically wrong that its admission into 
our code of political ethics would be fatal to free government else- 
where than in Utah. Hence I have voted to strike out the eighth 
and ninth sections of the bill; but as this amendment has failed, I 
am constrained to vote against the bill, not because I detest polygamy 
less, but because I love constitutional government more than those 
Representatives who support this measure. 


Chinese Immigration. 
SPEECH 


HON. STANTON J. PEELLE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese, 


Mr. PEELLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A grave question and an unsolved problem confront 
us. A nation whose civilization has been touched with the finger of 
God is now asked to establish a precedent concerning its future rela- 
tion with a heathen nation. What shall that precedent be? What 
will be its effect? The first we can determine by our action, the 
second can only be determined by the action of the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the lapse of time. For commercial reasons other nations 
will not feel interested in trying to preserve our hitherto friendly 
relations with China. 

For three-quarters of a century we have sent our iissionaries 
there to instruct them in their duty to God. In discussing this bill, 
therefore, it is well to keep in mind that friendly and missionary 
relation which has existed between the two countries, 

Let us now glance at the treaty relations which have existed for 
nearly half a century between this country and China. 

In 1844 the United States and the Chinese Empire entered into a 
treaty of peace, amity, and commerce, the first article of which is 
as follows: 

There shall be a ec: ent, and vi and a 
cordial amity riol ari Gatte Statea of TN, 3 8 
Tsing Empire on the other part, and between their people respectively, without 
exception of persons or places. 

In 1858 another treaty was entered into reaffirming the principles 
of peace and amity, an providing in a more clear and positive man- 
ner the rules which should be obseryed in the intercourse between 
the two countries. In the twenty-ninth article of this treaty “the 

rinciples of religion as professed by the Protestant and Roman 
atholie Churches are ized as teaching men to do good and to 
do to others as they would have others do to them.” 

Here the golden rule, that rule which the Saviour said on the 
mount was the “‘law and the 2 is recognized by the Chinese 
Government as an evidence of their willingness to protect our mis- 
sionaries in that country in their efforts to convert the Chinese mind 
to our oyetan of religion; not that they were unfamiliar with that 
rule, but that here 42 recognized it as one of the principal teach- 
ings and practices of the Christian religion. To this treaty was soon 
added a supplemental treaty co uent upon changes in the tariff 
duties and also one for the amicable adjustment of claims, all of 
which have been faithfully kept. 

The lessons learned during the war of the rebellion, and the neces- 
sities which were apparent atits close for building up our trade sug- 

additional treaty stipulations, so that in 1868 the treaty known 
as the “ Burlingame treaty” was entered into not to abrogate the 
3 mane but to add to them, and the fifth article of that treaty 
is as follows: 


hange his home and allegiance, and also 
and emigration of their citizens and 


The: ment) to laws making it a offense for a 
citizen of the United States 8 to take Chines ony er 
to the Un States or to any other fore’ country, or for a Chinese subject or 


citizen of the United States to take citizens of the United States to China or to any 
other foreign their 


The inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home and 
allegiance is here recognized by the Chinese Empire, as it ever had 
been by the United States; yet the theory of our Government has 
been that none but the white races were subjects of naturalization, 
and in the sixth article of the“ Burlingame treaty” it is expressly 
provided that nothing therein “contained shall be held to confer 
naturalization upon citizens of the United States in China nor upon 
subjects of China in the United States.” It will also be seen by this 
article that the right to go and come, either for the purposes of travel 
or residence, should be enjoyed by such citizens or subjects the same 
as are enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most favored nation. 

Within less than coh TORE after this treaty had been promulgated 
our country experienced two extraordinary epochs, one an unparal- 
leled period of prosperity, during which all classes were seemingly 
aieeaa with plenty, and when speculation wild and extravagant was 
the rule. 

In 1873 the balance of trade on merchandise alone with China was, 
in round numbers, $24,000,000 against us, to say nothing about our 
trade with other nations. Notwithstanding this nearly thirty thou- 
sand miles of railroad, or nearly one-third of all the railroads we now 
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have in this country, were built during that five years, thereby in- 
creasing the demand for labor, and necessarily encouraging foreign 
laborers to our shore. This demand was further increased by exten- 


sive public and private buildings in almost every part of our country, 
so much so that our municipal indebtedness was more than doubled, 
while increased individual indebtedness was the ruinous rule. Dur- 
ing this same year (1873) that prosperity which we dreamed would be 

rpetual was arrested and the second epoch came, a crisis not un- 
kawi in this country, but hitherto unheeded. 

This most unfortunate financial embarrassment closed the machine- 
shops, the factories, the mines, and the workshops, and suspended the 
building of railroads and other contemplated improvements, thereby 
throwing hundreds of thousands of laborers outofemployment, and at 
the same time lessening the demand for labor, but during this time the 
Chinaman continued to come where prior to that time he sapped 
he was wanted, and I think I am not mistaken when I say he was 
wanted. Having in this way pained admittance to the door of labor 
in this country, he was not willing to yield his invited field and re- 
turn to his native land. The consequence was that the people of 
the Pacific States, with an otherwise increased population, grew 
restless and demanded that the further coming of Chinese laborers 
should be suspended or restricted. This agitation, aggravated by 
the hard times and the further influx of white laborers, continued 
until Congress sought to grant relief by the enactment of a law, but 
being in violation of the treaty, as it was, the President vetoed the 
bill, which action, poopie with increased agitation, led to the treaty 
of 1880, that treaty which it is claimed furnishes the basis for this 
bill, and I think I am not mistaken when I say that this last treaty 
was made with reference to restrictive legislation. For greater pre- 
caution I quote that treaty: 


Whereas in the eighth year of Hsien Feng, anno Domini 1858, a treaty of e 
and friendship was concluded between the United States of America and China, 
and to which were added, in the seventh year of Tung Chih, anno Domini 1868, 
certain supplementary articles to the advantage of both parties, which supple- 
mentary cles were to be perpetually observed and obeyed; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States, because of the constantly in- 
creasing immigration of Chinese laborers to the territory of the United States, 
and the embarrassments ee ex- upon such N now desires to nego- 
— A orrie prann arn of the existing treaties which s not be in direct contraven- 

o eir spirit: 


Trescot of South Carolina, as his „ and his im- 


missioners plenipotentiary ; 0 
conjointly examined their full powers, and having discussed the points o pee 
modification in existing treaties, have agreed upon the following articles in modi- 


ARTICLE I. 


Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States the coming of 
Chinese laborers to the United States, or their residence therein, affects or threat- 
ens to affect the interests of that country, or to e: the good order of the 
said country or of any locality within the 5 „the Government of 
China that the Government of the United States may regulate, limit, or 
suspend such coming or residence, but may not absolutely prohibit it. The limi- 
tation or 5 shall be reasonable and shall apply o ANN who may 
S rhiay eq whan igaker ORAE OLORON ng in the limita- 

8. Legislation taken in regard to Chinese laborers be of such acharacter 
only as is necessary to enforce the regulation, limitation, or suspension of immi- 
gration, and immigrants shall not be subject to personal maltreatment or abuse. 


ÅBRTICLE II. 


will and accord, and shall be accorded all righ 

i immunities, and exemptions which are accorded to the citizens and subjects 
of the most favored nation. 

Anticie III. 


If Chinese laborers, or Chinese of any other class, now either permanently or 
temporarily residing in the terri of the United States, meet with ill treatment 
at the hands of any other persons, the Government of the United States will exert 
all its power to d measures for their protection and to secure to them the 
same rights, privil ‚immunities, and exemptions as may be enjoyed by the citi- 
zens or subjects of the most favored nation, and to w they are entitled by 
treaty. 


ARTICLE IV. 
The high contract wers having agreed upon the fo: ing articles, when- 
ever the 8 the United States s adopt tive measures in ac- 


cordance therewith such measures will be communi to the Government of 

* China. If the measures as enacted are found to work hardships u the subjects 
of China, the Chinese minister at Washington may bring the matter to the notice 
of the Secretary of State of the United States, who will consider the subject with 
him; and the Chinese foreign office may also Loy, S the matter to the notice of the 
United States minister at Peking and consider the subject with him, to the end 
that mutual and unqualified benefit may result. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed and sealed the 
foregoing at Peking, in English Chinese, ren three originals of each text of 
even tenor and date, the ratifications of which shall be exchanged at Peking within 
one year from date of its execution. 

Done at Peking, this 17th day of November, in the year of our Lord 1880. Kuan- 
ghsii, sixth year, tenth moon, enth day. 


JAMES B. ANGELL. SRAL. 
JOHN F. SWIFT. SEAL. 
WM. HENRY TRESCOT. [SEAL. 
PAO CHUN. SEAL. 
LI HUNGTSAO. BEAL. 


Now, it will be observed that the preamble sets forth that said 
treaty is desired upon the part of the Government of the United States 


„because of the constantly increasing immigration of Chinese labor- 
ers to the territories of the United States and the embarrassments 
consequent upon such immigration,” and that in consequence of such 
alleged existing facts ‘‘desires to negotiate a m cation of the 
existing treaties which shall not be in direct contravention of their 
spirit.“ Here is expressed by the United States the cause and the 
purpose of that treaty. In short, this is the title to the treaty, and 
the purposes as therein expressed should not be violated by the govern- 
ment that declared it. 

The first article of this treaty furnishes much food for reflection 
and serious consideration. It hasever been the boast of our country 
that our plighted faith should be sacredly kept, and when in the 
opinion of some of the leading statesmen of this country (you will 

pardon this seeming digression) our 5-20 bonds could be paid in 

reasury notes, the Republican party, if not the best men in all 
parties, contended that the United States by the terms of its con- 
tract was pledged tothe payment of that sacred debt in coin, and that 
good faith required that the spirit of that contract should be kept, 
and so if was, and the consequence is that to-day the balance of 
trade is largely in our favor, while our currency as an item of com- 
mercial convenience is worth more than its redeemer, 

The bonds of the nation, wisely protected as they were by the 
hope and faith of the past, have been funded by common consent 
into 3} percents, with a bill now pending in this House from the Sen- 
ate to fand at 3 per cent. Such is the marvel consequent upon our 
fidelity to the spirit of our contract. Now, remembering this, let 
us see what the material points are in the first article of our last 
treaty : 

Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States the coming of 
Chinese laborers to the United States or their residence therein affects or threatens 
to affect the interest of that country, or to endanger the good order of the said 
country or of any locality within the territory thereof, the Government of China 
agrees that the Government of the United States may regulate, limit, or suspend 
such coming or residence, 

Is not this a high moral trust committed to our charge, and that, too, 
by aconfiding nation for whose religious welfare we have sent men and 
women in obedience to the command of Him who is “no respecter of 
persons,” “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature?” When should this opinion be expressed? Certainly not 
until, in the language of the treaty, our interests are affected or 
threatened to be affected by the coming or residence of Chinese labor- 
ers. Has that time arrived? Will we, the representatives of the 
foremost nation in the world, subjecting as it has brute force to in- 
telligent and Christain civilization, the genius of whose people has 
lightened the burdens of the world and utilized as it were the flashes 
of Heaven for our convenience, now assume the responsibility of 
saying and giving it out to the world as the opinionof this nation 
that because of the presence of less than 150, Chinamen in our 
country our interests are affected by their residence or threatened to 
be affected by their further coming? 

I am aware of the fact that about two-thirds of all those now here 
are centered in a single State, and mostly in one city, and that we 
should not be deaf to their complaints nor lightly consider their 
reasonable demands for restrictive 1 The le of this 
nation have no superiors, and by their superiority and civilization 
are, in my humble opinion, able to better and make purer every race 
that may come to our shores. I cannot believe that by contact with 
our people the Chinese will not improve and 5 take on our 
civilization ; that civilization which my reading leads me to believe 
is an essential precursor to the Christianization of e China. But 
let us look further at this article of the treaty. In its language we 
„may not absolutely prohibitit.” The Chinese Government reposed 
such confidence in the people of the United Stated that it was will- 
ing to and did leave it to the United States to say what that regu- 
lation, limitation, or suspension should be, only that it should not 
absolutely prohibit. 

I grant you that under the treaty large latitude is left to our discre- 
tion, but it was so left by a nation who recognized the rule Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you,” and it is therefore 
important to the future welfare of this country, not only in our in- 
tercourse with China, but ibly with other nations whose labor- 
ing classes may seek to find homes and employment within our ter- 
ritory, that we should consider well the precedent we are about to 
establish. We cannot afford to violate that and amity which 
was declared in the first treaty, and which has ever characterized 
the two nations, But let us look at that article of the treaty still 
further and what do we find? 


The limitation or suspension shall be reasonable, and shall only apply to Chinese 
1 — i o to the Uni States as laborers, other classes not g included in 
0 ons. 


Thereby conforming to the purpose of the treaty as expressed in 
the preamble. 
_ Here we find that in addition to the prohibitory clause it is ex- 
pressly stated that such limitation and suspension shall apply only 
to Chinese laborers. While I admit that it is within the power of 
Congress to construe that term, I insist that it is an obligation to 
be as sacredly kept and exercised as the keeping of the prohibito 
clause, and exercised, if at all, only in the light of internation 
amity and good faith, otherwise we may justly subject ourselves to 
the charge of infidelity and bad faith, and thereby lessen our national 
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honor in the eyes of the civilized world. But let us look at that first 
article of the treaty still further: 


By this latter clause of the article we find that we are restricted 
to such legislation only as will be necessary to enforce whatever reg- 
ulation or suspension we may adopt, again leaving it to our discre- 
tion to say what legislation, if any, nies Bigs necessary, so that there 
is imposed upon the nation the highest obligations of national honor. 
In a word, by the terms of the treaty we may adopt a reasonable 
limitation or suspension as against Chinese laborers, and then enact 
such laws only as may be necessary to enforce such limitation or sus- 
pension. There are three material questions to be considered : 

First. Doesthe residence or coming of Chinese laborers to this coun- 
try affect, or threaten to affect, our interests, or endanger the good 
order of our country, or any locality therein? for without this foun- 
dation upon which to stand the questions of reasonable suspension 
and necessary legislation cannot follow. 

Certainly it cannot be claimed that our country as a whole is 
affected or threatened to be affected by the residence or coming of Chi- 
nese laborers; butthata particular locality may be affected by such 
residence and threatened to be still more affected by their coming I 
am not at liberty to deny, since the representatives from the Pacific 
States, irrespective of p or ¢ assert in the halls of Congress 
that such is the case and that their people are almost a unit in de- 
manding restrictive legislation. They are the best witnesses as to 
the evils, if any, growing out of the residence of Chinese laborers in 
their midst, for they speak from personal knowledge. 

Jam inclined, with considerable hesitancy as to the wisdom of 
this legislation, to yield to a demand for a reasonable suspension, and 
if the present bill provided for only five or ten years’ suspension I 
would give it my support, though I would very much prefer the pro- 
posed amendments offered by the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. Kasson ] 
oreven the amendments offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. ROBINSON. ] 

Second. Accepting the condition of affairs in the Pacific States as 
detailed by the gentlemen from those States, and the petitions of 
their respective constituents, together with their urgent demand for 
some such legislation, the next question is, What would be a reason- 
able suspension ? 

We are without precedent, and to arrive at a just conclusion we 
must be governed by the spirit of the treaty. 

The negotiations which preceded this treaty should be consulted 
in order to arrive at the intention of the Chinese Government as to 
the words “limitation and s nsion.” 

Speaking on this subject of limitation and suspension, the United 
States commissioners said they— 
would like to have a more definite statement of what such limitation meant and 
how it was proposed to carry it into effect. 

To which the Chinese commissioners replied— 
that they had informed the secretary of the commission verbally that there would 
be difficulty in their accepting the Word prohibition " used in the second article; 
and assuming that the word * te” would cover generally the other words 
“limit and suspend,” they had 9 this limitation in hopes of learning from 
ime 0 States commissioners what their idea of limitation was, and they would 

0 . 

Mr. Trescot replied that the— 

United States commissioners were not quite prepared to say, because as the arti- 
cle they had submitted was a distinct 3 they been led by the lan- 
guage of the memorandum to suppose the proposition for limitation in time 
and numbers was a substitute for that article and not a response to it, and that 
they bad therefore expected that the Chinese commissioners would be prepared to 
explain it in some detail. 

The Chinese commissioners said— 


they did not intend their proposition to be considered asa substitute for article 2, 
or in any sense an ultimatum on the part of the Chinese Government. They rather 
— it to induce a free discussion of the subject so it should be thoroughly 
understood. 

By limitation in number they meant, for example, that the United States having, 
as they sup a record of ¢ number of iminigrants in each ear as well as the 
total number of Chinese now there, that no more should be 
ono year in future than either the L number which had gone in any year in 
the past, or the least number which had gone in any year in the past, or that the 
total number should never be allowed to exceed the number now there. s 

As to limitation in time they meant, for example, that Chinese should be allowed 
to go in alternate years, or every third year; or, for example, that they should not 
be allowed to go for two, three, or five years. 


Mr. Trescot replied that— 


The United States commissioners feared there was some misunderstanding on 
the part of the Chinese commissioners as to the meaning of article 2. The United 
States Government did not ask the Chinese Government to regulate, limit, sus- 

nd, or prohibit immigration, but to leave that to the discretion and action of the 
United States Government itself; that under the Burlingame treaty as construed 
in practice the Chinese had the absolute right in any numbers to come to the 
United States. This had caused trouble and embarrassment. What the United 
States Government asked was that the Chinese Government should consent to such 
a modification of the Burlingame treaty as would enable it, without raising nn- 
pleasant questions of treaty construction, toexercise that discretion. The reasons 
why the United States Government should be allowed to do this rather than to 
impose the task upon the Government of China are manifest. If undertaken b; 
China it would necessitate complicated regulations. The appointment of s ial 
officers at each port to enforce the rules on the part of the local officers would raise 

mestions between the two governments. es, as the memorandum of the 
hinese commissioners states, they could only apply to the ports of China, while 
the larger portion of emigrants go from Hong-Kong and Singapore. 
It is far easier to prevent them from entering the United States than to prevent 


owed to goin any 


their leaving China. ee ee ee eee oe aois yt Pay 


the power to accomplish this result by a te G prne They ih 
best for the friendly relations and 9 Laka me both countries that the United 
States should have the right to limit, suspend, and prohibit, and to enforce such 


limitation or prohibition by their own laws, in their own without imposin, 
further responsibility pon China. AS por . 

It will be seen by this conversation that the Chinese commission- 
ers were under the impression that under the treaty it would devolve 
upon the Chinese Government to decree such restrictive measures, 
and inasmuch as the larger portion of the Chinese which had come 
to this country went from Hong-Kong and Singapore, both of which 
are English ports, they saw the difficulty, so the United States com- 
missioners relieved them of that impression by saying that they 
thought it best for the United States to enact such laws, 

By this negotiation it will be further seen what in the opinion of 
the Chinese 8 would be a reasonable suspension, &c., and 
needs no comment from me. I now pass to the third material ques- 
tion, and that is, what legislation would be necessary to enforce a 
suspension of five, ten, or twenty years? 

I am inclined to make no objection at this time to the manner in 
which this bill seeks to exclude Chinese laborers from our shores, 
but the sections of the bill with reference to the coming of Chinese 
subjects other than laborers are harsh, unwarranted by our inter- 
course with China, and ought to be stricken out and left to be regu- 
lated by the President after consultation with the Chinese author- 
ities, as indicated in the amendments offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa, [Mr. Kasson. ] 

During the negotiation which preceded this treaty— 

The Chinese commissioners asked if the United States commissioners could 
give them any idea of the laws which would be passed to carry such power into 


execution. 
Mr. Trescot replied that this could hardly be done. It would be as difficult to say 
what would be the special character of any act of Congress as it would be to say 


what would be the words of an edict of the Em 

poner. That two great nations discussing suc 
they will both act in good faith and 

and friendship of each other. 

That the United States Government might never deem itn to exercise 
this power. It would depend upon circumstances. If Chinans teenlerasan con- 
centrated in cities where it threatened public order, or if it confined itself to local- 
ities where it was an injury to the interests of the American people, the Govern- 
ment of the United States would undoubtedly take steps to prevent such acoumu- 
lations of Chinese. If, on the contrary, there was no large „or if there 
were sections of the country where such 
the legislation of the United States under this 

ces. For example, there Sy — be a demand for Chinese 
alifornia, and 


South and lus of labor in Congress might legisla 
and a 8. us of su 
accordance with the legislation — bein view of and 


these oe In 
depend upon the circumstances of the situation at the moment such legislation 
became necessary. 

The Chinese commissioners said this explanation was satisfactory; that they 
had not intended to ask for a draft of any s act, but for some idea 
how the power would be exercised. What gat been said gave the ex- 
—— m which they wanted, and they asked that it might be given to them in 


rer of China to execute a treaty 
a subject must always assume 
with due consideration for the interests 


Mr. Trescot replied that— 
A précis of the entire conversation would be pe to them. They further 


legislation worked unantici- 
© Government of the United States would listen in the most just 


pated hardship, th 
and friendly repirit to the representations of the Chinese Government through their 
minister in Washington. 

No comment is necessary to explain or construe the language of 
that conversation. The Chinese commissioners expressed themselves 
as satisfied with the explanation kven, and did not ask for the draft 
of any special act, but contented themselves with leaving such legis- 
lation to the judgment of this nation, as they were assured— 

That if any special le; tion worked unanticipated hardship, the Governmen 
of the United States wed listen in the 8 and friendly 5 © the — 
sentations of the Chinese Government through their minister in Washington. 

Now, as to the character and habits of the Chinese people, I do 
not understand that the Chinese laborers are to be 3 simply 
upon the ground of their religion, civilization, or habits, but more 
largely because as a nation they have more laborers than perhaps 
the rest of the world and their coming here would materially affect 
our American laborers. 

The language of the bill would seem to justify the conclusion that 
the Chinese people are to be feared in this country as a criminal, 
pauper, and di class; but I could not supon this bill for either 
of these reasons, as the truth of history, as well as the experience and 
observation of our own people, refute such charges, not that they are 
altogether exempt from such charges, but that in proportion to pop- 
ulation they are, after all, in those particulars at least, average men. 

I could not support this bill on the ground of their alleged inde- 
cency and filth, for my information 1 me to conclude that that is 
not sufficient to justify their exclusion, and I am strengthened in this 
opinion when I am assured as I am that the leading citizens of the 
Pacific States employ them as their house and kitchen servants. Nei- 
ther could I support this bill on the ground of the lewd character of 
the Chinese women; not but that such an accusation may be true, 
but when we reflect that the Chinese women come to this country 
without that moral conception of responsibility to Ged which char- 
acterizes a people living in a Christian land, we can well afford to 
exercise in some degree that charity which our Saviour manifested 
toward one likewise guilty. 

I can soppor a bill providing for a reasonable suspension upon the 
ground of protection to American labor as distinguished from pro- 
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tection to American society; that is, for the protection of American 
laborers against de; ation and want resulting from Chinese cheap 
or servile labor, rather than for the protection of society in the aggre- 
gate against alleged evils pertaining to the Chinese people in our 
midst; not but what there are evils to society to be guarded against 
in consequence of their religion, customs, and habits, but I am not 
willing to admit that our system of morals and religion are such 
that we need fear the presence of Chinese because of such evils. 
Such an admission would be tantamount to a denial of the power 
and influence of the Christian religion to advance and better men’s 
condition; and the pro; of this country, as well as that of our 
missionaries in foreign fields, attest the value of the traths taught 
in the Bible too well for such an admission. Neither am I willing to 
admit that there is any danger of the American people taking on 
Chinese notions of morals or habits because of the presence of any 
considerable number of them among us. There is less danger of the 
American people (in fact no danger) affiliating with the Chinese 
than there is of the Chinese assimilating with the American people, 
not that there is any comparison, but that we must respect the pride 
of the Chinese people in their own civilization. Our civilization is 
too far in advance of theirs and is constantly advancing, while theirs 
is going backward. 

The civilization of China was better four thousand years ago than 
it is to-day, and her material decline dates from the commencement 
of the Christian era, which lifted the clouds from a darkened world 
and made its defects known. The secret of the long life of the Chi- 
nese Empire is due more to the fact that her people have been con- 
stantly educated in the established customs and traditions of the 
country, not even allowing the Emperor himself to make innova- 
tions without a revolution. The incentive to such an education is 
because of its prerequisite to office. No wonder, therefore, that the 
old beaten paths are rapidly wearing out and the Chinese peeps 
seeking to make new ones, Speaking of Chinese institutions, Mr. 
Seward, in his Travels Around the World, says: 

Mr, Burlingame’s sanguine tem ent and charitable disposition led him to 
form too favorable an opinion of the present condition of China. In his anxiety 
to secure a more liberal policy on the part of the western nations toward the an- 
cientempira; he gave us to understand, especially in his es, that while China 
has much to learn from the western nations, she is not without some peculiar insti- 
tutions which they may advan adopt.” Thisisnotquitetrue. Although 


China is far from being a barbarous state, yet every system and institution there 
is inferior to its one in the west. * Chinese industry 


maintains itself by 5 and terror; Chinese religion is 
even mystic, much less spiritual. 

The opinion of Mr. Bayard Taylor concerning their system of gov- 
ernment and their civilization was given in part the other day by 
the gentleman from California, [Mr. BERRY, ] and I need not quote his 
opinion here. 

Mr. O. N. Denny, our consul-general at Shanghai, in his report 
under date of June, 180, gave the monthly account of a cooly laborer 
as follows: 
Receipts in 
Expenditures for food 


Expenditures for lodgin; A 25 
Incidental pane. A 32% ¾ 


r 5 sevan en ccdewenspacawensswandtodddenensaeal ea erasi sA 
And then says: 


With the class of cheap labor of which I have been speaking this empire can 
supply the world. Is it strange then, under such circumstances, that the mind 
of a necessarily more expensive laborer, with entirely different hopes and aims in 
life, should become alarmed at the prospect of a stubborn competition with it? 
China stands to-day where she has s for thousands of years, ly wedded to 
Joss and her idols, looking backward, venerating the paths trod by her ancestors, 
and with no interest in any civilization but her own. On the contrary, there has 
been laid broad and deep upon the American continent the foundation of a society 
which secures the greatest good to the greatest number, and whose motte is On- 
ward and upward.” There will be realized the full strength and highest culture 
of the human intellect, and there will be witnessed the d triumph of civil 
and religions liberty. The downtrodden and oppressed of other lands who hope 
for the attainment of these ends have been invited to come and lend a helping 
hand, but none others. And since the laboring masses of the United States are in 
full 1 with and are engaged in promoting the best interests of the Goy- 
ernment, and since for this purpose it became necessary for them to subscribe to 
the rules of society under it, it would seem to be p ors Naas to compel them to 
compete for an existence with a labor belonging to acivilization going in an oppo- 
site direction from their own and which can never sympathize with it. 


All parties in this country are pled to some restrictive legisla- 
tion, and the Republican party in its last platform said: 

Since the authority for regular immigration and intercourse between the United 
States and foreign nations rests with the Congress of the United States and its 
treaty-making powers, the 1 party, regarding the unrestricted i 
tion of the Chinese as an evil of great magnitude, invoke the exercise of that power 
to restrain and limit that immigration by the enactment of such just, humane, and 
reasonable provision as will produce that result. 

The declarations of the two great parties in this country on the 
subject of Chinese immigration were made known to the Chinese 
commissioners g the negotiations precoding our treaty, and 
they were therefore advised as to the feeling of the people in this 
country at the time that treaty was made. Ifthe unrestricted im- 
migration of Chinese was regarded “as an evil of great magnitude” 
in 


880 it cannot be regarded less so now; and the success of the 


Republican pa. 
reasonable restriction. 
The late President Garfield, in his letter of acceptance, said: 


The material interests of this country, the traditions of its settlement, and the 
sentiment of our people have led the Government to offer the widest hospitality 


might be taken as an instruction to adopt some 


to immigrants who seek our shores for new and happier homes, willing to share 
the burdens as well as the benefits of our society, and intending that their pos- 
terity shall become an 5 part of our ulation. The recent 
movement of the Chinese to our Pacific coast partakes but little of the qualities of 
such immigration, either in its purposes or its results. It is too much like an im- 
ortation to be welcomed without restriction; too much like an invasion to be 

ooked upon without solicitade. We cannot consent to allow any form of servile 
labor to be introduced among us under the guise of immigration. Recognizing the 
gravity of this subject the present administration, supported by Co. „ has 
sent to China a commission of distinguished citizens for the purpose of securing 
such a modification of the existing treaty as will prevent the evils likely to arise 
from tho present situation. It is confidently believed that these diplomatic nego- 
tiations will be successful without the loss of commercial intercourse between the 
two powers which promises a great increase of reciprocal trade and the enlarge- 
ment of our markets. Shonld these efforts fail it will be the duty of Con, to 
mitigate the evils already felt and prevent their increase by such restrictions as 
without violence or i ne pe will place upon a sure foundation the peace of our 
communities and the om and dignity of labor. 

The Republican party in its platform of 1880 also contained these 
words: 

We reaffirm the belief avowed in 1876, that the 8 levied for the purpose of 


revenue should so discriminate as to favor American labor. 


So that the tariff 8 or the question of protection to Ameri- 
can labor was one of the prominent issues in the last campaign, and 
I am free to say that in my district I kept that issue constantly be- 
fore the people, and perhaps received some votes for that reason that 
I might not otherwise have received. 

While I can see a distinction between protection resulting from 
import duties and by 1 Chinese laborers from our shores, 
the object sought is the same, I feel, therefore, that I ought not to 
wholly disregard the expressed object of alarge number of my con- 
Pores even though my better judgment might lead me to oppose 
this bill. 

True, the passage of this bill would not directly affect the laboring 
classes in my district, yet I am not disposed to be bound by the nar- 
row limits of either my district or State. I have not thought it 
proper at this time to enter into a discussion of the Chinese charac- 
ter, religion, or habits, as whatever suppor to restrictive legislation 
I may give will be upon the ground of protection to our American 
laborers for the reasons given, and not because I am afraid that our 
system of government, morals, or religion will retrograde because 
of the presence of less than one hundred and fifty thousand Chinese 
laborers in our country. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPE E OH 


HON. THOMPSON H. 


OF MAINE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese- 


Mr. MURCH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the remarks that I shall submit on this bill I 
shall endeavor to earnestly solicit the attention of those members of 
this House who may not have examined into this question from the 
point of view of those whose opportunities for judging of the ques- 
tion of Chinese immigration have been best and whose painful expe- 
riences under the blight of this poisonous influx have impelled our 
brethren of the Pacific States and Territories to ery out for years to 
us in the other 9 of the country to come to their deliverance 
from a curse which threatens their social, political, financial, and 
physical existence. 

It is little, if any, that I can add, Mr. Speaker, to the exhaustive 
and convincing arguments that have been presented in the Senate 
and on this floor to satisfy the most skeptical or the most obstinate 
member that the time has passed when we can longer afford te be 
neglectful of or indifferent to the demands, the sufferings, and the 
perils of the people of the Pacific States arising from Chinese immi- 

tion. The time has come, sir, when we should take decisive action 
for their protection, for we owe them the duties of national protec- 
tion from the barbarian invasion under which they suffer, both by 
reason of our common citizenship and by reason of our duty to make 
the bonds of the Federal Union the ties of 1 advantage and 
of highest worth to all parts of this great ablic, 

This is not wholly a party measure, and although I have the honor 
to represent in part on this floor the party which has taken the 
strongest and most unequivocal grounds on this question, I still feel 
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that all parties are or should be interested in the welfare and preser- 


vation of our fellow-citizens inst the “unarmed invasion” which 
is driving them through a sea of trouble whose depths no man can 
realize who has not familiarized himself with this theme from obser- 
vation or study. 

The Greenback party is a party instituted to preserve labor and 
the interests of laborers, and it is firmly committed to the policy of 
protecting our own citizens from these hordes of Asiatic lepers, who 
neither are nor can be citizens of our country nor participants in our 
civilization. 

The Republican party, which sent out its protective tariff tracts 
along with its authoritative and vehement denials and repudiation of 
the spirit of the so-called Morey letter, should be as consistent now 
as when laborers’ yotes were in immediate demand, in their denun- 
ciation of Chinese immigration. 

The Democratic party, which in the last Presidential campai 
held it infamous for a Presidential candidate, or a party, to hold the 
ideas of even the very moderate and guarda orey letter that 

` stirred their indignation to its depths, should now be as consistent 
in behalf of the American workingman as when they sought his suf- 
frage. 

Thus, all parties represented on this floor are on record as favoring 
the principles of this bill. The Greenback party, thus making its 
record early and of choice, and independently of the circumstances 
which later induced the older parties to join in the procession of 
those who were awake to the welfare of the laboring masses, is enti- 
tled to the greatest credit. What, then, is there to prevent the 
House from passing this bill promptly ? 

Some gentlemen, it is claimed, are opposed to this bill because 
they demand free trade in labor while opposing free trade in the prod- 
ucts of labor. These men are, I fear, not stopping to consider that 
those who get rich off of pauper, convict, de ed, barbarian, and 
Mongolian labor are they who take bread from the mouths of hon- 
est industry and from the homes of a higher civilization, which they 
wantonly sacrifice on the sordid and crime-stained altarsof an alien 
and degraded race to do humanity at large the injury of retarding 
the progress of the best races and of preserving the worst. 

That the Chinese who come to this country, excepting those who 
come in an official or independent character, are of the lowest grades 
of Tartars and Cantonese is conceded by all. That this estimate of 
Chinese which comes to us from the Pacific coast is not new and does 
not grow out of the contact of the Mongolian with our own race in 
this country is confirmed by writers and travelers who have lived in 
China. Twenty-seven 1 ago tho late Bayard Taylor published 
his book of travelson India, China, and Japan, and in it he states 
his opinion of these people in these words: 

It is my deliberate opinion that the Chinese are, morally, the most debased 

ple on the face of the earth. Forms of vice which in other countries are 

y named are in China so common that they excite no comment among the 
natives. They constitute the surface-level, and below them are deeps and dee 

of depravity so shocking and horrible that their character cannot even be hinted. 


There are some dark shadows in human nature which we naturally shrink from 
8 and I made no attempt to collect information — this k ; 


mow) 
prota 1 foreign resident—to ins us with a 
Chinese race. Their touch is pollution, , harsh as the 
opinion may seem, justice to our own race demands that they should not be allowed 
to settle on onr Science may have lost sinai Dab mankind has gained, 
by the exclasive policy which has governed China during the past centuries. 

These sentiments were a warning before the evil came upon us, and 
the evils against which Bayard Taylor warned usin 1855 are here 
among our people of the Pacific States and are commencing to be 
realized in other portions of our country. Are we to ignore the law 
of self-protection for the sake of that spread-eagle sentiment in which 
we all love so much to indulge about this being the “land of refuge 
to the oppressed and asylum for all nations?” Are we to make this 
fair land the. lunatic asylum, the leper’s hospital, the criminal’s 
refuge, the barbarian’s resort, the lazzaroni’s dumping ground, and 
the np Bee ool of the criminals of the whole earth, with no 
re for the rights of our own race and the duties we owe to our- 
selves as the sons of those who have made this form of government 
possible for the highest nations of the Caucasian race ? 

I cannot believe, Mr. Speaker, that the sentimentalism which does 
not stop to weigh the consequences can be so blind in this instance 
as to be indifferent to the cry of our own people for deliverance from 
the Asiatic plague of human vice and degraded civilization thatinfests 
their communities on or near the Pacific. I cannot believe that 
Con will force our own race to encounter longer the pollutin 
contact of these lowest offscourings of the Mongolian races until 
they rise in bloody deeds to preserve life and virtue in their midst. 
This Chinese puzzle must be solved. If we do not do it by the 
wisdom of a bill which keeps out the Mongolian, a conflict of races 
that involves a bloody remedy will be inevitable. I beg gentlemen 
who oppose this bill or who are in doubt about it to read the facts 
that have been from year to year laid before the Honse and Senate. 
I ask them to recall the eloquent and forcible recital of the evils of 
Chinese importation—it is not immigration—as detailed in a former 
Congress by Hon. A. A. Sargent, of California, and by Senators JONES 
and MILLER in the present Congress. I invite attention to the facts 
cited by gentlemen from those far Western States on this floor. I cite 
them to the testimony taken in 1877 by a special committee of the 


California State senate, to the action of the cities ofthe Pacific States, 
to the acts and resolutions of the churches of that section, notably 
that of the general association of the Co: ational churches of 
California on the 13th of October, 1877. I cite these, gentlemen, not 
only as the opinions of workingmen whose agonies in competition 
with the — slaves have caused them to cry out in language 
that has not always been that of cool refined opinion; I cite gentle- 
men to the testimony of all classes of men, taken before the special 
committee of the Forty-sixth Congress, of which I had the honor to 
be a member, which investigated this Chinese problem under the 
8 ic and patriotic chairmanship of the late Hendrick B. 

right, whose name is embalmed in the hearts of every lover of 
humanity and every admirer of the highest type of manhood, which 
can be found on pages 238 to 365, inclusive, of Miscellaneous Docu- 
ment No. 5, of the second session of the Forty-sixth Congress. I cite 
the late Professor John W. Draper as to the impossibility of ever 
making citizens of the Chinese. I cite Professor Goldwin Smith, the 
London Times, the American Social Science Association, the men 
and women of thonght, of patriotism, of humanity, of all parties and 
sections. 

Let us stop the spread of diseases, of horrible vices, of nameless 
crimes, and of eye eee misery that owe their existence in this coun- 
try wholly to the Chinese importations of these human slaves, lepers, 
prostitutes, and criminals. 

Let us stop the robbery of men, women, and children who are of 
service to humanity and of value to our country, by keeping these 
criminals from Asia from destroying them through methods which 
enrich none but the Six Chinese Companies who control these slaves 
and the sordid traders in human life and misery who justify their 
employment of slaves and their ruin of our people by their desire to 
get rich at whatever cost of life or of crime. 

Let us stop the drain of over two and a half millions of dollars a 
month in gold and silver from our Pacific States to be sunk into the 
human ocean of China, only to attract millions more of these low 
forms of human life to swarm for this golden bait where but thou- 
sands or tens of thousands now come after it. 

Let us no longer welcome as we do immigrants those Orientals 
who neither can nor will become citizens. Let us understand that 
these people bring no children; that they have no wives; that they 
never establish homes among us; that they never adapt our laws nor 
obey them, having their own secret tribunals among themselves; that 
they do not learn our lan ; that, dead or alive, they return to 
China, not even enriching our soil with their bones; that they rear 
no children to grow up improved by the association of our institu- 

ions. 

Let us remember that they can never be made useful as militia or 
soldiers; that they are mostly thieves, liars, and gamblers, unfit for 
human poy, ing only the 3 virtue of knowing 
how to live cheaply and work slavishly. 

Let it be remembered that they pay no taxes to speak of—they are 
abont one-sixth of the population of California; they pay less than 
one four-hundredth of the revenue and taxes of that State—that the 
cost of the Chinese criminals in the State prison of California alone is 
many thousands of dollars ter annually than the whole amount 
of taxes collected from the Chinese in that State; that where 1,000 a 
month came when the Chinese nuisance began to attract attention 
there are from 3,000 to 4,000 Chinese imported each month now; an 
by the last month’s statistics of immigration China held the third 
pare and Ireland had fallen to the fifth in importance as to the num- 

r of persons coming to the United States from foreign countries, 
Germany and Canada only exceeding China in the numbers arriving 
here. Europeans and Canadians are of value to our form of civiliza- 
tion; they are welcome; they are of us and like us; they soon become 
a part of us; but the Chinaman is first and last a sore, a parasite, a 

i on the body-politic and does us only harm. 

We must have the co e to do our duty toward our own race 
and our own institutions or we and our children will suffer the con- 
sequences of our neglect. For reasons that have been cited by Sen- 
ator JONES and others, the negro is not thus objectionable, although 
of another race. He lives and dies with us. He fights and works 
with and for us. He speaks our language, adopts our customs, in- 
herits our institutions, and to all intents and purposes is a citizen 
and a part of our civilization. 

The evils of Chinese importations cannot be overstated. The 
workingmen’s party of California have, in a pamphlet published in 
the city of San Francisco March 10, 1830, given us the sickening 
details and specific localities of the nuisances to public health, morals, 
and decency, and the dangers of this social evil, in a manner that 
challenges contradiction. 

The conflict is upon us. It is a serious one, and if we would be 
honored by our children, if we would win the loving gratitude of 
outraged States, of down-tredden labor, of humanity’s best servants 
and helpers, we the American Congress must echo back the cry of 
wailing and despair, the cry of deep and meaning import, the cry of 
our poor and already degraded fellow-citizens, who struggle against 
the low class of human beings from Asia; and we must give no 
uncertain sound to our utterances when we answer by the passage 
of this bill that we too have come to see that to save ourselves and 
our brethren the Chinese must go, 
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Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 22, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. ROSECRANS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to state to the House a few of the numer- 
‘ous reasons why this bill should become a law. 

That what I say may have that weight and consideration which 
is its due, I declare at the outset that I love justice and hate iniq- 
nity. I believe that the Chinese and the men of all other lan 
have the same Creator and that their souls have been bought at the 
same price as my own. I appeal to my past life to attest that neither 
fear of popular odium nor love of popularity has hitherto sufficed to 
prevent the avowal of my convictions or the acceptance of the duties 
they involved. 

On this question my natural instincts to defend the weak and the 
oppressed colored my first impressions when I began to investigate 
the utility to us of Chinese labor and the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of having Chinese immigration to this country. I never over- 
looked the direct pecuniary advantages to the employer of cheap 
labor nor that some of that benefit resulted to the country. Thought- 
ful men among us opposing the use of Chinese labor never questioned 
that the Chinaman as well as any other had a right to the excess of 
his earnings over his expenditures and the right to send them away 
to China or anywhere else if he chose. Nor have they questioned 
the right of self-expatriation by each individual of the human race, 
provided he first discharges those higher obligations which devolve 
upon him to his country. But that the exercise of this right carries 
with it no right to intrude himself into any other country he ma 
choose without the consent of that country is concomitant therewi 
theydeny. Whatever theories about the =“ of universal humanity 
to own the universal world there may be, the right of each nation to 
control its own e en rests on the same general basis as the right 
of individuals to control their own property. 

Wherefore the American le own this country, They do not 
hold it as tenants in common with all those who may choose to come 
here. They have the right to say who may come into it and on what 
conditions they may come, and to suspend or alter the same as reason 
and justice may prescribe. 

Exercising this right, for reasons of t national interest, senti- 
ment, and benevolence, at the birth of our Government our people 
decided to invite immigrants from all peoples of our race and civiliza- 
tion, and prescribed generous and liberal conditions, the wisdom of 
which is attested by the unexampled growth of our country. But 
should the reasons for this action ever disappear, it will be not only 
our right but our duty to change our laws and conform them to the 
tied circumstances. The admission of the people of China is 
therefore a question over which this nation has supreme control, 
subject to the universal obligations of reason and humanity. So 
sacred is this national right that were the fundamental interests of 
its people r e or even seriously, threatened by the immi 
tion of any class o foreigners, that nation would be bound to exclude 
such foreigners, holding itself obliged to make proper re tion to 
the injn party for any resulting violation of treaty obligations. 
That the immigration of Chinese to our shores does threaten our vital 
‘interests, the people of the Pacific coast firmly believe and for the 
‘last six years have been giving their reasons for it to Congress and 
to the country. 

I have 8 the same conclusion personally from a study of the 

litical, social, and industrial characteristics and wants of the great 
Chinese Empire which confronts us on the western shores of the Pa- 
-cific Ocean, with 400,000,000 of people soppaan on a territory which 
-sustains the enormous average of over 450 souls to the square mile; 
its civil and political society resting on the firm basis of parental 
authority, carrying that to the limits of almost absolute obedience, 
and giving in some cases to the parent the right of life and death 
over his children. As the most perfect human freedom consists in 
the subjection of all wills to just law, so the problems of human gov- 
ernment are to devise such laws and subject the wills of its individ- 
ual members to their dictates. When the child has learned that he 
must obey his parents implicitly, he has laid the foundation for sub- 
jecting his will to the laws of the land, Butin China the influence 
of the parent extends beyond this life, and the worship of ancestors 
is made a religion, and the obligation of the child to behave so as to 
please them takes the place of that which Christians acknowledge 
toward their Creator. In the construction of the t Chinese so- 
ciety this hierarchy of obedience extends to the chiefs of the depart- 


ments, to the chiefs of provinces, and to the Emperor, the supreme 
head and heaven-sent author of the whole Chinese family or nation. 

Fifty centuries of conformity to these views and habits have 
wrought their work into the minds and hearts and habits of the Chi- 
nese, until his attachment to the empire is a part of his attachment 
to his home and his ancestors, more vague than the latter, bat for 
all that more imposing. For fifty centuries this people has lived 
within itself, inhabiting a territory about the size of the United 
States, and developing to a high degree agriculture, mannfactures, 
mechanics, and all the arts which minister to the support and com- 
fort of human life, and has formed a social and political society, self- 
evolved, self-sufficing, whose hoary stability extends far back beyond 
the Christian era. The extreme pressure of population upon the pos- 
sible means of subsistence has gradually settled the people into a 

yramid from the apex of imperial power descending down until the 
ower grades are p by a most abject penury, where existence 
must be maintained bya pope! struggle for means to supply the 
simple wants of an intelligent animal. But even so from such a 
solid mass the pressure of extreme want alone could permanently 
take away any of its units, and that extreme pressure evidently will 
aes upon those who are poorest and weakest in the struggle for 
ife. 


If the typical man be one having a sound body, the appetites of 
which are controlled by reason and that reason directed by a will 
subordinated to law, the Chinese type of manhood developed in this 
grosi empire is by no means low; and if civilization consists in the 

omination of reason and justice over the passions of individuals and 
of the communities they compose, a study of China will show that in 
the mere material and natural order it the right to be called a 
highly civilized country. Whoever knows human nature knows how 

ifficult it is for poopie to change inherited, social, and political hab- 
its and customs; and if it be difficult for people trained in our much 
less compact and consolidated civilization, how much more difficult 
must it be for the Chinese to change theirs and to acquire the hab- 
its of acivilization like that of the western nations and of the Cnited 
States. If, therefore, they come to our coast they will bring their 
civilization with them, and that degree of it which belongs to the 
class of Chinamen who immigrate to our shores. These necessarily 
must be, as has been said, the poorest. But 400,000,000 of le 
could spare a million of its poor per annum to emigrate into foreign 
lands without perceptibly feeling it. They have found their way to 
the Pacific coast already, know its inducements, and the stream is 
increasing gean: Were the bonds which bind the Chinaman to his 
native land to be broken by necessity or by imperial policy the flood 
of immigration could submerge us as easily AR as irresistibly as the 
army-worm overruns our cotton-fields. 

To the eye of the statesman, therefore, the admission of Chinese 
immigration to the United States, at least to the Pacific coast, re- 
quires us to decide which civilization we will prefer. Will we choose 
our own or the hoary and compact materialistic civilization of China? 
Mixture is im ible; assimilation impossible. Thirty years’ ex 
rience in California and on the Pacifie coast has demonstrated this 

ractical impossibility. You have heard this often asserted on this 

oor in debate, and detailed reasons for it. With us it is no longer 
anexperiment. The united voices of the le of the States of Cal- 
ifornia, O n, Nevada, Colorado, and of the adjacent Territories 
of Arizona, Washington, Montana, and Idaho solemnly declare it. 
They are willing that those here should be allowed to earn their 
living by working for such employers and for Seok reas as they can 
obtain, and to live as economically as they please, subject to need- 
ful sanitary re; tions. 

We admit that their labor, hitherto, has often been convenient, 
useful, and in some sense profitable, by leaving a balance over cost 
in the hands of employers, and has in some measure elevated white 
labor by undertaking its inferior and less inviting grades. And not- 
withstanding all this that— 

Because they send away to China, never to be returned, by far the 
largest part of that balance of profit which white laborers would 
retain among us; 

Because practically they are, and always will remain, Chinese 
e e ien to our civilization, laws, customs, municipal life, 
a of administering justice and obtaining evidence in courts of 

aw; 

Because they practically set up their own government within and 
unknown to our laws; 

Because, unlike immigrants from European countries, they are not 
permitted, but are forbidden under the most terrible ties, by 
their government from renouncing their allegiance to their own 
ruler, and commanded by their ancestor-worship to send home to 
China the very bones of those dying abroad ; 

Because, even were it otherwise, general ignorance of our language 
unconquerable hereditary habits, customs, and modes of thought and 
of life would leave them practically and indefinitely Asiatic; 

Because they are introducing among us some fearful diseases and 


3 vices; 
ause they furnish a fearfully e percentage of criminals, and 
impose on us excessive difficulties and expenses in the detection and 
punishment of crime among them ; 

Because it is practically impossible to prevent the criminal, dis- 
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eased, and pauper classes of Chinese from bei ured in upon 
if any of the 1 85 classes are admitted ; eee Pier 

Because their presence here excludes a much more desirable popu- 
lation from filling our country with our own people and immigrants 
of our own race having all the general habits, customs, and ideas of 
liberty, law, and government appertaining to our civilization; and 

Because the Chinese already here form but the vanguard of an 
industrial army of Asiatic laborers, impelled by an irresistible impulse 
to better their condition, which, unless prevented, will overrun our 
country and degrade our civilization. 

In behalf of the intelligent, brave, and generous people of San 
Francisco whom I represent; in behalf of the noble and magnani- 
mous people of the State of California, where stretching valleys, 
sunny vales, fertile hillsides, and mountains filled with precious 
metals, extending for eight hundred miles on the Pacific, invite to 
8 and happy homes millions of civilized immigrants; in 

half of the people of Oregon, of Washington Territory, of Arizona, 
with her treasures of gold, silver, copper, coal, and salt; in behalf of 
the free-hearted sons of Nevada an Colorado, the young giant of 
the mining West, and of our adjacent Territories ; in behalf of free 
27755 labor throughout the Union, I implore this House to pass this 

111. 

Do not make the term of its operation ten years. In the name of 
all these for whom I speak, I declare that their relief from the pres- 
ent and impending evils of this Mongolian immigration was before 
the treaty, and is now,a duty above all that we owe to any other 
people. To avoid all shock to the commercial interests involved, 
and to that sentimentalism which seems to lavish itself, not so much 
upon those of our own household and race as upon those who are 
not, the late 3 was procured in hot haste, and yet, while bearing 
on its face the feebleness of a diplomacy based on such exigencies 
and motives, compared with the elephantine diplomacy of common 
sense and long experience in the government of a T empire, it 
shows that it was intended that our Government under it should be 
liable to no complaints for ting us reasonable relief. Upon 
whose testimony shall this House decide what is reasonable relief? 
Will you decide it upon the testimony of those who by thirty years 
of experiment have demonstrated the evil, or upon that of senti- 
mentalists and doctrinaires who set u ainst this experience that 
our industries should be imperiled an hits people deterred from 
coming to our coast by impending doubt and agitation as to whether 
or not the fl ates of Chinese labor immigration at the end of ten 
years’ time would open to submerge our young industries and drown 
ont white labor? 

I feel assured that few members of this House will hesitate to listen 
to the voices of those who know and feel all that there is at stake, 
and resolve to piers theirown people. Icall upon my Republican 
friends in the House fairly and honestly to fulfill the assurance made 
in the platform of that party as interpreted to us on the Pacific by 
its banner-bearer and friends. I call upon the champions of protec- 
tion to capital employed in various young, growing, and opulent 
industries to protect labor, that still dearer, less self-protecting, yet 
essential source of all our wealth and capital. You are willing to 
prorat every other product of our land against the introduction of 
oreign goods; protect our labor against the cheapest and most dis- 
ciplined, but most thoroughly abject labor on the face of the globe. 
New Englanders, you enjoy a protection that makes your manufact- 
urers rich. Save white labor on our coast from this destructive 
Chinese competition. 

Democrats, you who inherit the name of the party which for ninety 
years has claimed to represent the popular heart and head, the in- 
stincts of “a government of the ple, by the people, and for the 
people,” under the forms of our Constitution and laws, you who 
ought now to represent the great laboring, industrial, and allied 
business classes, and who have the guardianship of their interests 
against unjust encroachments from capital and monopolies as * do 

e preservation of the home liberties anc the autonomy of the States, 
I call upon you to redeem the constant Ay es and platform declara- 
tions you have made to our people on thi inese question. Stand 
by us now and show that your 1 of 1880 dealt fairly by the 
people of our coast, and you will make it good. Do not talk to us 
of a ten years’ limit, it will not do. And limiting the operation of 
the law to ten years would produce an agitation among the people 
of the Pacific coast and all the intelligent working people in the East 
liable to bring to political grief all engaged in it. 

An adroit diplomatic growl, an intimation of ‘‘ consequences” if 
the bill pula be passed as it came from the Senate, was heard 
through the Post this morning. But the great Chinese Empire will 
not sacrifice its substantial interests because we interpret“ reason- 
able” to mean that which will accomplish the avowed objects of the 
treaty. 

Would that some of our people in this matterhad had more of the 
calm and reasonable practicality of the rulers of China, and, as she 
does, first care for their own people at home. 

England’s great Australian colonies have gone through the same 
experiences with Chinese labor as we have on the Pacific coast. 
They have arrived at the very same conclusions; they have passed 
restrictive laws against her Chinese immigration even more 
stringent than those contained in this bill, and her royal majesty 


the Queen, without consultation or treaty with China, so fur as I am 
informed, has been pleased to approve those laws within the last 
three months. 

As an American citizen standing on the verge of the winter of lifo 
and whitening beneath its descending snows, I appeal to you, mem- 
bers of this House, in the name of the working people of the United 
States and of the four millions on the Pacific coast and the mount- 
ains west, to do as much for your own people as England has done 
for her Australian subjects, by passing this bill. 


Polygamy. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. MOULTON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 14, 1282, 


On the bill (S. No. 353) to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes, 5 


Mr. MOULTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The object of the bill under consideration is to eradi- 
cate polygamy in Utah. 

There can be no doubt as to the power of Congress under the Con- 
stitution to make all laws and needful rules and regulations for the 
Territories, and in the exercise of this power Congress is the sole 
judge of what is necessary to be done for the government of the Terri- 
tories and for the good of the whole country. Therecan be no doubt 
on the question of power. 

The almost universal sentiment of the civilized world is against 
polygamy. That within the past forty years it could have obtained 
such proportion and strength upon our continent is a miracle and 
astonishes the Christian world. 

The teachings and practice of polygamy are unnatural and in con- 
flict with the physical and moral laws. Its effect upon the com- 
munity in which it exists is its worst commentary. dwarfs, sep- 
arates, and isolates its devotees practically from the rest of the world. 
A creed, political or religious, that necessarily causes its followers 
to separate themselves from the rest of the community, to set up 
institutions inimical to the laws and constitution under which they 
live, will always, sooner or later, produce conflict and disastrous 
consequences to the whole country. The people on the American 
continent should be as near one people as is possible, 

Will the bill before the House accomplish the object intended? I 
confess that upon this point I have great doubt. 

This bill is not framed with reference to the present condition of 
things in Utah. The real government of Utah is a sort of religions 
hierarchy. The people are dispersed over vast plains and among 
the mountains, but are all alive to a simple touchstone of common 
interest and common brotherhood. 

Besides, polygamy is not obtrusive. One may pass entirely over 
the Territory and wholly fail to discover it. It is not exposed 
to the casual observer. 

The operation of this bill will prevent the open and known polyga- 
mist from voting or holding office. But a Mormon may vote and 
hold office, and may always control the Territory. This bill wipes 
out the present machinery of the registration and election offices, 
and provides five persons to execute all the election machinery, de- 
cide on the qualification of voters, who are elected to office, and in 
short to set in motion a new government so far as Territorial officers 
oe concerned. It takes all power from the people and gives it to 

ve men. 

That some of the provisions of this bill are against the theory of 
our government, none will deny; that its provisions are severe and 
unusual, all must admit. But, in the light of the past twenty years’ 
experience with these people, would any act of Congress less strin- 
gent in its provisions tend to extinguish Polygamy. ? It is very 

oubtful, even with all that may be done under this bill, if much can 
be accomplished. It is an experiment, but in the right direction, 
and should be fairly tried. 

Several of the provisions of this bill are very distasteful to us all; 

not because of their severity against polygamy, but because (as in 
the provisions of the ninth section) they seem to trench upon those 
principles of local self-government that as Americans we have always 
e as the palladiums of our liberty. 
I shall vote for this bill, trusting that when the people of Utah 
see that the Government of this 8 is in earnest in this matter 
they will take warning and be governed by their sober second thought 
and better judgment. Itmay reasonably be hoped that the younger 
88 of the Mormon people will profit by the hard experience 
of the past. 
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Chinese Immigration. 
SPEECH 


HON. A. HERR SMITH, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Near the close of the Forty-fifth Congress a bill 
restricting emigration from China was p by Congress, and, as 
is well known, vetoed by the President. 

I voted against that bill, because I did not recognize the right of 
Congress to change or modify the existing treaty with China. 

This position was maintained in the veto and sustained by the 
House, but the necessity for a change of the treaty seemed to be then 
conceded, as eee from the following extract from the veto mes- 
sage. Said the ident: 


The lapse of ten since the negotiation of the Burlingame treaty has exhib- 
ited to the notice of the Chinese Government, as well as to our own ple, the 
working of this e. ent of in t numbers of Chinese to 


this country, and their maintenance here of all the traits of W Se manners 
and customs, habitations, mode of life and np. espar here, the keeping up of 
the ties of their ori home, which stamp them as strangers and sojourners, and 
not as in ted elements of our national life and growth. 

This experience may naturally suggest the reconsideration of the subject as dealt 
with by the Burlingame treaty, and may A pet pow become the oceasion of more direct 
and eer recognition, in renew nego’ „of the difficulties surround- 
ing. this political and social problem. 

t may well be that, to the apprehension of the Chinese Government, no less than 
our own, the simple 8 of the Burlingame treaty may need to be replaced 
by more careful methods, securing the Chinese and ourselves t a r and 


more rapid infusion of this fi race our of industry and can 
take aed assimilate 8 and safety. l z 
I re 7 ee eee . the 
resent wor! of the . their ver apprehensions 
here from in the. 2 deserving the po serious pioet t of the aaoi of the 
whole country and a solicitous interest on the part of and the Executive. 
If this were not my own judgment, the passage of this bill by both Houses of 
Congress wi the seriousness 


In due time, Mr. Speaker, commissioners were appointed to nego- 
tiate a new treaty, who executed their work November 17, 1880, and 
this treaty was proclaimed October 5, 1881. 

The following are the articles of this treaty: 

ARTICLE I. 


inion of the Government of the United States the coming of 
eir residence therein, affects or threat- 


Whenever in the 


late, limit, or 
it. The limi- 


ARTICLE II. 


Chinese subjects, whether proceeding to the United States as teachers, students, 
merchants, or from curiosity, together with their body and household servants, 
and Chinese laborers who are now in the United States shall be allowed to go and 
come of their own free will and accord, and shall be accorded all the righ riv- 
ileges, immunities, and exemptions which are accorded tothe citizens and subjects 
of the most fa nation. 

ARTICLE III. 


If Chinese laborers, or Chinese of ara Mage class, now . or 

sopor e in the territory of the United States, meet with ill treatment 

at the hands of any other persons, the Government of the United States will ex- 

ert all its power to devise measures for their protection snd to secure to them the 

same rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions as may be enjoyed by the 

8 or subjects of the most favored nation, and to which they are entitled by 
Treaty. 


Anticie IV. 
The high contracting powers havin eed upon the foregoing articles, when- 
eyer the Government of the United eaten sha’ five — — in 


adopt 1 
accordance therewith such measures will be r the Government of 
China. If the measures as enacted are found to work hardship upon the subjects 
of China, the Chinese minister at Washington may bring the ter to the notice 
of the 3 of State of the United States, who will consider the subject with 
pate cece Nace nial teria Se an 
J es a e 

mutual and unqualified benefit raning abila widen AaS 

In pursuance of the power pre by said treaty this bill was framed. 
Its purpose is to suspend the immigration of Chinese laborers for 
tweuty years. Why? Because their residence “affects” now and 
“í threatens ” in the not distant future to affect the interests of the 
native and naturalized citizens in the Pacific States. To make this 
manifest itis only necessary to become acquainted with the character 
oftheseimmigrants. All who have given the subject careful attention 
agree that they are not laborersin the common acceptation of the term, 
‘but coolies, little better than slaves, imported by mammoth Chinese 
companies of large means, and hired under special contract for their 


benefit. They come not voluntarily, like other immigrants of the Cau- 
À and entrapped by 


casian race, to better their condition, but are du 
the piratical agents of these avaricious organizations, They come 
not to stay or share with us the burdens incident to our civilization. 
They come to make money ; and, living on rice and garbage, they can 
easily undermine the American laborer. They come not as other im- 
migrants, abandoning their allegiance to foreign potentates, to occupy 
our land and to become part of our socialsystem. On the contrary, 
their express stipulation with their employers is, in case of death, to 
have their bones returned to the land of their nativity. 

They are without honor or virtue, fearfully demoralizing, and, I 
fear, hopelessly demoralized. 

They have their own Chinese laws, which are enforced in Califor- 
nia, as ap sars from the following colloquy in the speech of Mr, 
Berry, delivered a few days ago on the floor of this House: 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Does the gentleman mean to say that these Chinese 
companies enforce their laws in California! 

Mr. Berry, I say that they enforce their own Chinese laws. 

Mr. TownsnexD, of Minois. In California. 

Mr. Branx. In California. They even go so far as to compel every one of these 
slaves to fulfill his contract to the letter. Furthermore, if they violate any of the 

tious of these companies they are no doubt even put to death. 
r. PAGE. Will my colleague allow me to ask him one question! 

Mr. Berry. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE. Is it not true, and shown in the testimony, that no Chinaman belong- 
ing to one of these Six Chinese Companies can leave California on any Pacitic Mail 
steamship without a permit from one of the Six Companies? 

Mr. BERRY. It is established that they cannot leave to return to their own coun- 
try without a permit. They are treated as if they were nothing but cattle; that 
is the experience of every man who has been among them. 

I have been often compelled to hire Chinese because I could obtain no other 
labor. I never negotiated with the Chinaman himself; I went to his owner and 
made the contract with the owner or agent. 


Bayard Taylor, Mr. Speaker, who was a native of my own State, 
wrote as follows: 


It is my deliberate opinion that the Chinese are morally the most debased peo- 
ple on the face of the earth. Forms of vice which in other countries are barely 
named are in China so common that they excite no comment among the natives. 
They constitute the surface-level, and below them there are deeps on deeps of 
depravity, so shoc) and horrible that their character cannot even be hinted. 
There are some dark ows in human nature which we naturally shrink from 
penetrating, and I made no attempt to collect information of this kind; but there 
was enough in the things which I could not avoid seeing and hearing, which are 
brought almost daily to the notice of every foreign resident, to inspire me with a 
powerful aversion to the Chinese race. eir tonch is pollution, harsh as the 
pope may seen, justice to our own race demands that they should not be allowed 

settle on our so; 


Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, in onr anxiety to extend our commerce 
and civilization, we opened the Golden Gate to the Oriental Empire 
by the Burlingame treaty of 1868, and, utterly i orak the warning 
of the prophetic Taylor, permitted, by treaty, mited immigration, 
and with it have come our present unnumbered woes. 

Onr consul in China, Mr. Bailey, in 1871 says: 


The subject of Chinese emigration from this hy to the United States has 
claimed my careful thought an t investigation for the last four months, 
t at the facts and to understand it in its de ee eee 

. Thewhole subject is an anomaly. Rules that will do elsewhere in the world, 
emigration, have no ee to Chi- 
other gea 

tary. tion from China 
business or trade, in which men of large 


The cooly of China is bought by the rich trader to serve his purchaser at low 
W. for a series of years in a fi country under contract, for the faithfal 
pe formance of which in many instances he gives a mo e on his wife and chil- 

ren, with a stipulation that at the end of his term of service he is to be brought 
back to China by his peona This contract is sold by the dealer through 
agents in the United States and elsewhere at a © advance, and is a source of 
great profit to the capitalists who have the means to buy and sell large numbers of 
men. This contract in the United States is no doubt null and void, but neverthe- 
less the cooly will comply strictly with all its terms, a copy of which in Chinese 
characters is always in W em e ase his pure 
holds his household lares in the land to which he always ho and expects to 
return in pledge for the faithful performance of his bonds. The central idea of a 
C 8 gion, if he has any ion at all, is that of the worship of the 
tombs of his ancestors. The superstitions of Fung-Shuey dominate him wher- 
ever he may be in the world. The subtle mysticisms of China, so strangely gov- 
erning all its people in their social, political, and quasi-religions life, are as a hook 
in his nose, by which his purchaser controls him at all times and in all p) and 
thus this relation of master and quasi-slave, no matter how many miles Sport, is 
welded by the mystical links of religious superstitions, family ties, and rights of 
ancestral tombs, which control and regulate the reciprocal duties of er and 
cooly in the home land. 

The means of obtaining coolies are as various as the ingenuity of man can 
devise, and are as corrupt as the incentive to o gains can stimulate and invent. 
Men and boys are decoyed by all sorts of tricks, opiates, and illusory promises 
into the haunts of the traders. Once in the clutches of these men-dealers, by a 
system of treachery and terrorism connived at by the local Chinese authorities, 
whose chief business in life is to “squeeze” the people: the stupefied cooly is øver- 
awed into making a contract under such Chinese influences and surroundings as 
to give it a sacredness of character nowhere else known in the world, From that 
moment he is the mere tool of the rich dealer wherever he may go. It is difficult 
for Perper accustomed to western civilization to understand the depth and extent 
of relationship; but Chinese civilization is unique, perhaps opaque, and can- 
not be measured by that of any other. 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, that there are now about one hundred and 
ten thonsand Chinese in California, These under the bill are enti- 
tled to full protection, and these, with Chinese subjects, as students, 
teachers, merchants, or travelers from curiosity, can come and go at 
will, and shall be accorded all the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
the citizens of the most favored nations. 

This attempt to repress the immigration of Chinese laborers, or 
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more strictly speaking coolies, is no new or spasmodic effort. As 
early as 1862 statutes with severe penal provisions were enacted to 
break up the cooly trade, and a provision was inserted in the Bur- 
lingame treaty to the same effect. 
e fifth article provides expressly “that the high contracting 
arties join in reprobating any other than an entirely voluntary 
immigration, and agree to pass laws making it a penal offense for a 
citizen of the United States or for Chinese subjects to take Chinese 
subjects either to the United States or to any other foreign country 
without their free and voluntary consent.” But these penal provis- 
ions have been so sticcessfully evaded by the importing companies 
that the only remedy to cure this growing evil is temporary suspen- 
sion. 

Is the period of twenty years in which to make an experiment rea- 
sonable t Under the peculiar circumstances I answer yes. The treaty 
gives the right to the United States Government whenever in their 
opinion the coming of Chinese laborers or their residence therein af- 
fects or threatens to affect the interests of that country or to endanger 
the good order of the said country,or ofany locality within the territory 
thereof, to regulate, limit, or suspend such coming or residence, but 
may not absolutely prohibit it, providing only that the limitation or 
suspension shall be reasonable. But suppose it should be held un- 
reasonable by the Chinese Government ; the matter will then be open 
to amicable arrangement as specially provided by article 4 of the 
treaty. 

Weare a new nation, having but recently celebrated our centennial 
birthday ; China is the oldest empire of the world, dating back 5,000 
years. he United States has 50,000,000 of inhabitants; China, 
400,000,000. The Pacific States most interested in this controversy 
have a population of about one and a half millions, and the time in- 
dicated to settle and determine this new and momentous question is 
not unreasonable. Less time would, I fear, keep the peo le on the 
slope in a constant broil, and might result in a renewal of race hos- 


tility. Let the Mongolian now on our shores have a fair trial. If | p 


he will assimilate and become a homogeneous member of our Ameri- 
can brotherhood, bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, growing with 
our growth and strengthening with our strength, the Golden Gate 
can again be reopened to his Asiatic kinsman. 

These coolies have now been in the Pacific States about twenty or 
twenty-five years. With their vices and their virtues, if they have 
the latter, we have become acquainted. We have tried these immi- 
grants and found them wanting. Before we add to their number let 
us calla halt. Let us try to improve those who have unfortunately 
been forced upon our people, and who must be treated humanely and 
kindly ; but let us not add to that number. Possibly we can im- 
prove them. Let us make the experiment, and by the influence of 
our civilization and religion endeavor to eee them to cast their 
idols to the owls and bats, and instead of the dogmas of Confucius 
and Buddha teach them the eternal principles of the only true and 
living God. If, at the termination of this probationary period, or 
sooner, the law proposed is found to work injuriously to the inter- 
ests of the country, it can be modified or entirely repealed. 

All the testimony, Mr. Speaker, favors a change. th living and 
dead historians testify to the iniquith of this cooly trade. The people 
of the PacificStates and their Senators and Representatives, without 
distinction of party, agree in regard to the depraved and servile char- 
acter of theseimmigrants, and unite with singular unanimity in ask- 
ing for the pasage of this bill. They are on the spot; they have the 
opportunity and ability to collect the facts accurately and reach an 
intelligent and honest conclusion. 

The twin relics of barbarism are dead. The sword killed the one, 
the pen the other; and this nation would justly deserve the scorn 
of all Christendom if, having the legal power, it lacked the courage 
to strike an effective blow against pagan coolyism, no matter under 
what euphonious name disguised. 


Chinese Immigration. 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. HARRIS, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. HARRIS, of New Jersey, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Relying upon the testimony given to the House by 
the Representatives of the Pacific States as to the objectionable 
character of the persons whose a it is proposed by the 
enactment of this bill to restrict, and firmly believing that the in- 
terests of the American laborer should be most jealously guarded 
and protected by Congress, and that the erection of a system of vir- 
taal slave labor in this country should be prevented, I shall cast my 
vote for the bill under consideration. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEBON 
HON. MOSES A. McOOID, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. McCOID said: 

Mr.SPEAKER: Our legislation should conform to some general prin- 
ciple with which precedent will be safe and just. 

e doctrines of immigration, expatriation, and change of citizen- 
ship and allegiance, are trophies of American conquest. The doc- 
trine of the equality of all men before the law is a maxim of our 
Republic. Each one of these great principles is capable of conclu- 
sive and elaborate support, and have received it in this debate. 

But all human rights are subject to 1 control as well as 
recognition. Around these doctrines I feel that the occasion may 
have come to throw another: that no race or nation whose civiliza- 
tion or whose barbarism is such when placed together with that of 
America, it cannot assimilate and be absorbed by the latter into a 
homogeneous and prosperous people, shall be permitted to colonize- 
in Jarge bodies within our Government. Iam willing to carry out 
this principle in legislation under our treaty with China. 

Not that I regard that people as so inferior as to be outside of the 
ale of these naturalrights. Idonot. Notthat I regard them asan 
ignorant people. Ido not. Not that Iam unfriendly to them or their 
government, or would offer to that kindly empire any affront; all 
my sentiments are contrary to this. Not that I regard their industry 
and economy and thrift and skill as injurious to us. Idonot. But 
that their habits, customs, ideas, and their ancient civilization is so 
different from ours, which has grown and changed in the journey of 
centuries around the globe, that we meet.as the antipodes of mental 
structure, of moral growth, of social character, and of political faith. 
That we meet as steam and ice. That the chasm which centuries 
on centuries have created will require the mutual forbearance and 
patience of a long time to close. That as friendly powers, desiring 
the good of the subjects of both countries, we should extend across. 
the Pacific waters, to each other every friendly, Christian aid, and 
make every noble and mutual sacrifice for the amelioration of our 
brother men. And as fast as it is deemed best for the safety and 
happiness of both governments and people, let the Golden Gate stand 
ajar. 

This is intelligent friendship, enlightened philanthropy, and the 
highest exercise of good-willtoward men. This country in a broad and 
noble sense is both theirs and ours. But it is ours to preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend. We do this, not for ourselves, but for them, for the 
world, and for our posterity. These measures of defense are dictated: 
by the noblest sentiments of humanity. Where is the hope of China 
and of the world should we unwisely hesitate, by all the safeguards. 
our wisdom can devise, to ward off the dangers that prudence can 
foresee and in some evil hour this experiment of free goverment 
should fail? : 

But there is another principle of our Government which I am 
unwilling to = That is that upon equal conditions every man 
in the Republic shall be permitted to don the robe of citizenship, 
attach himself to our institutions, render to our Government his- 
allegiance, and receive in return all the privileges and immunities of 
citizenship. This is a principle we cannot defeat. And itis the true 
incentive to set before every man who comes to us from the nations: 
of the earth. It leads to that homogeneity which is essential to onr 
prosperity. If there is one man from China in all the Republic who 
is an exception to the rule and has become Americanized and is fit 
for citizenship, he ought to have it. I know there are some. This: 
bill prohibits their becoming citizens, prohibits that very assimila- 
tion which is the evil it is designed to prevent. I want a section 
similar to that of the twelfth section of the substitute offered by me. 

With some other amendments to the bill and some such general 
provision making citizenship possible to those who safely might be 
admitted, I would vote for restricting immigration. 

I do not look with indifference upon the condition of our people on 
the Pacific slope. They are a noble people; they have wrought won- 
ders in that distant land; they have enriched the coffers of tha na- 
tion. They have made those wilds a paradise gilded in the setting 
sun. They have a bar and a judiciary which ranks with any in the 
Union. They are animated with the fervor of the foremost civiliza- 
tion in the world, and meeting for us this ancient race, with all its. 

uliar and antagonistic traits of character, they are fighting our 
attle for us. Theirs is the battle-ground; ours is the homestead 
roof and the fireside of peace. So far as the Republic can justly and 
ware go, and of right ought to go, I for one am ready to give them 
relief, 
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Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


HON. NATHANIEL C. DEERING, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thuesday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. DEERING said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I only wish to say a word in explanation of my 
position and the vote I will give on this question. 

In the Forty-fifth Congress I believed that the Pacific coast was 
in danger of being overrun with coolies from China, and I voted for 
a proposition to limit immigration from that country. I am anxious 
to do the same thing now. I would like to record my vote in favor 
of such reasonable and modified substitute for the pending bill as 
would restrict and regulate this immigration and at the same time 

ive absolute protection to our own people on the Pacific coast. It 
is due to our neighbors over there that we should do this. 

But it seems to me, sir, that they have advanced beyond the limits 
of reason and sound policy and, I think, the spirit of the treaty, in 
presenting a bill that is so sweeping and oppressive. 

Doubtful or extreme measures should be adopted only in times of 
emergency or extreme peril, and I am not able to satisfy ct gee that 
we have upon us any pressing exigency or peril that would justify 
the rigorous treatment pro in the bill. 

I do not give a feather’s weight to the idle clamor we hear about 
the traditions of the Government and the theories and policy of those 
who founded the Government. All that kind of talk is the sheerest 
nonsense. Sir, we are living in the Hais of a later century and sur- 
rounded by different circumstances. e have an absolute right to 
regulate and control in matters of immigration, and it is our duty to 
doso. Those who framed this Government never contemplated such a 
thing as throwing aside the right to protect our own people in their 
homes and interests. 

If I build a house it is expected that I will regulate its occupancy 
and my associations, and if you build an asylum or a church and pro- 
claim it is free the very fact of our civilization is a guarantee that 
its occupancy will be regulated and restricted. 

But, sir, it seems to me that this bill is based on false assump- 
tions; that it proposes to treat an evil in advance of its coming. 
Facts and figures do not warrant the alarm that is manifested. We 
find that emigration from year to year is decreasing, and the num- 
ber of Chinese in the country diminishing, and still there is un- 
doubtedly much cause for complaint and dissatisfaction, and I am 
willing and anxious, as I have already said, to record my vote in favor 
of reasonable restrictions, and I hope that our friends from the Pa- 
cific coast will allow us to do so, and will accept such modifications 
as will be satisfactory to this side of the House. 

If in the future such enactment should prove insufficient and the 
evil should increase, it would still be in the power of a subsequent 
Congress to enact more stringent measures. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JOHN F. DEZENDORF, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 16, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. DEZENDORF said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The agitation of the question of the right of this 
Government to regulate and control the migration and importation 
of persons into this country is as old asthe Constitution. The ques- 
tion was discussed at the time of the framing of that instrument, and 
as the result of the discussion we find the first clause of section 9 of 
article 1 of the Constitution, which reads as follows: 
ual titel propes to adeoie shall w 
2 but Sap or duty may be imposed on such importation not exceeding $10 for 


This, sir, was a recognition of the right of the Government to admit 


certain 
of this action will be considered as I pass on. 


persons to certain States during a stated time. The results 


In February, 1803, Congress, composed in a large measure of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence and framers of the Con- 
stitution, with the illustrious Thomas Jefferson as President of the 
United States, enacted the following law by an almost unanimous 
vote: 

That from and after the 1st day of April next no master or 


f 
or vessel, or any other person, shall importor bring, or „„ or 
brought, any negro, mulatto. or other person of color, not being a native, a citizen, 


or seaman of the United States, or seamen natives of countries beyon 
the Cape of Good Hope, into any port or place of the United States, which port or 
lace 1 be sit in any State wh. by law has prohibited or shall prohibit 


e admission or importation of such n „mulatto, or other person of color ; and 
if any captain or master aforesaid shall import, or bring, or cause to be imported 
or brought, into any of the ports or places aforesaid, any of the persons whose ad- 
mission or importation is prohibited as aforesaid, he shall forfeit and pay the sum 
of $1,000 for each and every m , mulatto, or other person of color aforesaid, 
brought or imported as aforesaid, to be sued for and recovered by action of debt, 
in any court of the United States. 
* * 


= 


> * . * 
Sec. 2. That no ship or vessel arriving in weet ew the said ports or places of the 
United States having on board any mulatto, or other person of color not 
being a native, a citizen, or regis: seaman of the United States, or seamen 
natives of countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope as aforesaid, shall be admitted 
to an entry. And if any such negro, mulatto, or other person of color shall be 
landed from on any ship or vessel, in any of the ports or places aforesaid, 
or on the coast ofany State 1 the admission or importation as aforesaid, 
the said ship or vessel, ioe er with her tackle, apparel, and furniture, shall be- 
forfeited to the United States, and one-half of the net proceeds of the sales on such 
forfeiture shall inure and be paid over to such person or persons on whose informa- 
tion the seizure on such forfeiture shall be made. 


Here is the exercise of the right of the Government to prevent the 
importation of certain persons in certain cases where the people of 
certain States desired that such importation be so prohibited. And, 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of those who say *‘ that 
we must not legislate for localities,” to this action of the fathers of 
the country. In the section of the Constitution above quoted they 
were providing for that portion of the country which desired the 
importation of servile labor, and in the law of 1803 they legislated 
to carry out the wishes of certain States which were aggrieved by 
the importation of certain persons from the French West Indies. 
This law of 1803, under which, Mr. Speaker, no Chinese could have 
been imported into the country, remained the law of the land until 
the Burlingame treaty was negotiated. 

Now, sir, having given the precedents relating to the right of Con- 
gress to legislate upon this subject, let me consider how far they are- 
applicable to the present case. 

t seems, sir, to be general y admitted that the Chinese do not come 
here, as a rule, intending to me citizens, but that the great body 
of them are imported as laborers. 

It is well understood that the persons alluded to in the article of 
the Constitution above quoted were ns imported as slaves, or 
to become such, and that the law of 1803 had the same reference, 
although it also included and referred to certain free persons of color 
who were imported from the French West Indies who were lawless 
persons. In neither case, Mr, Speaker, was the question one of race, 
color, or previous condition, but the great consideration was the pur- 
pore to which these persons were to be devoted after their arrival.. 

he fact that they were to be slaves was the principle governing 
legislation in both cases. 

n the discussion of the pending bill the question of race, color, or 
previous condition should be laid aside, and the subject treated upon 
the basis of reason guided by the experience of the past. This is not, 
sir, a question of race, color, or previous condition. It involves the 
right of this Government to regulate immigration independent of 
race, color, or previous condition. We have as a government a duty 
to perform in guarding the interests of our people from degrading 
influences, no matter from what source they come. 

Mr. Speaker, what was the result of the adoption of the section of 
the Constitution to which I have referred? at was its effect upon 
the laboring element in the South and upon the country at large ? 
Does not history proye that it was most disastrous, that it debased 
labor, put a blight upon en rise in that section of the country 
where these importations large yegen and in the end brought ruin 
and desolation to many a home 

hinese servile labor is now being imported into California asthe 
African labor was into the South, and who upon this floor will in 
the light of past experience dare to say that if allowed to goon the 
results will not be the same? The negroes—bronght here against 
their will, at first few in number, being compelled to stay, have 
increased to 6,500,000, for the most part native to the soil, 
of many of the characteristics and virtues of the people among 
whom they were born and reared—cannot, in justice to the negro, be 
ut upon an equality with the Chinese. Though illiterate, as has 

n charged, and justly so, though from no fault of his own, the 
negro in the United States has shown his desire for knowledge, has 
proven his love of country by baring his breast to the fierce storm 
of battle in the defense of his native land, and is gradually and 
surely advancing in the scale of civilization. The process has been 
slow; but kept, as he was, for a century under the debasing influ- 
ences of slavery, his progress since he was clothed with the rights 
and privileges of citizenship has been little less than marvelous. 
He is a part and parcel of the country and its history, and is enti- 
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tled to and will receive from coming generations all praise for the 
heroic manner in which he endured the trials of slavery, the uniform 
forbearance and kindness which he exercised to the families of his 
former masters during the war, and for his advancement and progress 
since emancipation. 

How different is the case with the Chinese. Brought to our shores 
as servile laborers, they manifest no desire to become citizens or to 
identify themselves with our institutions. They have no family ties, 
and the increase in their numbers in this country will be due to the 
increased importation of a people who, as all the testimony shows, 
neyer adapt themselves to our forms or customs. 

Shall it be said that we must throw open the doors to receive all 
comers—that our land is the refuge for the poor and oppressed of 
all nations? That, indeed, is the theory that has prevailed for 
nearly a century. But in the beginning of this the second century 
of our national existence, is it not well for us to pause and inquire 
whether we are willing to perpetrate the same mistake as that which 
marked the beginning of our life as a nation? Had we not better 
listen to the lessons of the past and take heed for the future? Ought 
we not to “take time by the forelock” and prevent that which, if 
permitted, might again plunge the country into a sea of trouble 
similar to that from which we have but recently emerged ? 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen say that “there is no occasion for the strict 
measures of the bill,” that“ the number of Chinese in the country is 
very small compared to the whole number of people,” that ‘ the diffi- 
culty is a local one and not national.” 

Sir, the number of Chinese 1s now small, so was the number of 
slaves when section 9 of article 1 was ingrafted in the Constitution ; 
the difficulty is now a local one, so was slavery, but slavery proved 
a curse to the whole country. 

The Chinese are almost exclusively confined to the Pacific slope, 
as were the slaves to the Southern States, and yet, with all the expe- 
rience of the past before us, gentlemen upon this floor say that we 
ought not to make this a subject for national legislation. Not so 
thought the founders of the Government, those who adopted the sec- 
tion of the Constitution which I have unora. When they saw the 
beginning of its evil effects they promptly passed a law which limited 
the danger, although the seed had been sown which afterward 
Drought forth such bitter fruit. 

In the States bordering upon the Pacific slope the evil is constantly 
increasing. If permitted to go on unchecked it will assume vast 

roportions until it will spread as a pall over the entire section. 
This is not an imaginary evil; it is one ever present to the people of 
that coast; and we who are here as the law-making power have no 
right to turn a deaf ear to their prayers for remedy and relief. 
cannot agree, sir, with the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Ricn, I who in his eloquent and powerful speech as- 
serted that the tendency of the employment of Chinese labor would 
be “to push up the American laborer.” The history of labor in the 
South does not bear out the assertion, and that is the only section of 
the country where any fair comparison can be made, because it is 
the only section where free labor was to any great extent brought 
into contact with servile labor, and, as I have before stated, history 
proves that its effect was most disastrous upon the free labor of that 
section. 

We have made it the boast of the Republican party that we are in 
favor of elevating labor, that we want fewer hours of labor and bet- 
ter pay for those hours. Can we now fail to stand by these profes- 
sions? If we permit these imported Chinese to flood any portion of 
our country, like locusts in Egypt, and thus place their servile labor 
in competition with the labor of our own people, can we escape the 


charge of insincerity ? 
Mr. § er, I am in full pathy with that sentiment which 
would throw open the doors of this great land to all who seek refu 


from oppression, who come to make this country their home, who 
propose to help build it up, and if necessary to peril their lives in 
its defense; but I cannot concede the wisdom of the policy which 
would permit a horde of idolators to be imported here to debase the 
morals of the people, underbid them in the laboring and mechanical 
pursuits, who have no interests in common with us, who are a posi- 
bp drain upon our resources, and are even averse to burial in our 
soil. 

I am in favor of protection for American labor as well as for Ameri- 
can capital invested in enterprises which require labor. A protec- 
tive tariff does not and will not protect American labor, if the same 
Congress which passes the tariff bill fails to provide for the suspen- 
sion of this importation of Chinese servile labor. 

The laboring men of the United States look to us for protection. 
Do not let it be said that they “asked for bread and we gave them 
a stone.” 

Mr. Speaker, we have in this country, as I have said, six mill- 
ion of people who had their origin here, as the result of the im- 

ortation of laborers under the section of the Constitution to which 

have referred. They have endured a century of degradation, and 
have but recently been endowed with all the rights and privileges 
of citizenship, and are now struggling manfully to discharge their 
duties as good citizens and to provide homes for themselves and their 
families. No one can witness these efforts without commending them 
and bidding them God speed. They have, by reason of their birth 
upon the soil, become imbued with the spirit of our institutions; they 


worship our God, and share with us, as far as they are able, the bur- 
dens of government. They are by the Constitution entitled, as they 
ought to be, in common with all other citizens, to all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of citizens of this great Republic. 

But, sir, what would be the effect upon this portion of our people 
of an importation into the Southern States of these Chinese idolaters, 
who “bow down to stocks and stones” and, so to speak, “work for 
nothing and find themselves?” Would it not be damaging in many 
ways to their moral and material interests? 

Sir, we are here to legislate in the interests of the whole people. 
We are here to legislate for California and the Pacific slope, as well 
as for New York and the Atlantic coast. Whatever endangers Cali- 
fornia flashes like an electric thrill through the length and breadth of 
the land. California and the Pacific States and Territories have since 
their organization poured into the National Treasury 81, 000.000, 000 
in gold and silver, a sum vast in its proportions, but only a tithe of 
that which in future years they will empty into the nation’s coffers. 
This is the section, and these the people who now ask of us that pro- 
tection which as a part of this nation they have a right to demand 
at our hands. 

Mr. Speaker, the recent treaty puts it in our power, in my judg- 
ment, without any violation of its letter or spirit, to heed the prayer 
of California and the Pacific slope and grant the relief for whieh they 

ray. China has by this treaty agreed that the immigration of 
aborers may be suspended for a reasonable time. The bill provides 
for a suspension of twenty years. Gentlemen say that this is unrea- 
sonable. When the friends of servile labor in the creation of our 
national Government demanded a time during which the importa- 
tion of servile labor should not be prohibited, twenty years was 
agreed upon by the framers of the Constitution as a proper limit. 
It seems to me, sir, that, when those who oppose the introduction 
of servile labor now, in the nineteenth century, with all the experi- 
ence that grew out of the action of a century ago, ask that a limita- 
tion may be put upon it, twenty years is a wise provision. 

Twenty years will put a different phase upon this subject in its 
moral and material aspects. That large portion of our people now 
struggling to overcome poverty and ignorance will then have made 
substantial progress and be better prepared to encouuter competi- 
tion. Then, too, we shall have had an 1 b e to judge from 
experience the capacities and capabilities of the Chinese, through the 
actions of those now here, who, under the 1 of the treaty, 
may remain; and time will have developed whether the fears of to- 
day are groundless or well-founded. If, sir, time proves that we 
have e a mistake in ing this bill, we can reverse our action 
and repeal the bill, or adopt such amendments and modifications as 
may then seem just and proper. 
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or 


HON. JOHN RANDOLPH TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 22, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stip- 
ulations relating to Chinese— 


Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The first objection which is made to this bill is that 
it violates the stipulations of the recent treaty with China. I shall 
address myself to that question at once. 

The first point I shall make is, that this treaty proposes to deal with 
a subject (the regulation of commerce with foreign nations) that by 
the Constitution of the United States is exclusively delegated to Con- 

; and this power to regulate commerce, by a number of decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, has been held to include 
the power to regulate immigration to the United States, as I shall 
show directly by reference to the authorities. 

The question is whether the treaty-making power can divest Con- 
gress of its power to regulate commerce in the exclusion or the per- 
mission of the migration of any alien people into the United States. 
It has been often held, and in the case of the Hawaiian treaty it was 
made expressly a pari of the treaty, that that portion of a treaty 
which regulated the duties to be imposed, for instance, upon articles 
imported from a foreign country should be subject to the sanction of 
the Congress of the United States. 

This treaty with China has not so provided; and it has been very 
much discussed, from the year 1796 down to the present time, whether 
the treaty-making power can divest Congress of the authority which 
it has to determine any question which is expressly delegated to it 
by the Constitution, It is a question of great consequence in pre- 
serving the balances of power created by the Constitution; and I 
will be pardoned for giving it a preliminary consideration. 
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The Constitution (article 2, section 2, clause 2) provides that the 
President “shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 

resent concur.” This is a general power without specifications. 

ut Congress has the express power vested in it “to re te com- 
merce with foreign nations.” (Constitution of the United States, 
article 1, section 8, clause 3.) And then it s the clearly defined 
authority “to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other Rorera 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United Sta 
or in any department or officer thereof.” (Constitution of the Uni 
States, article 1, section 8, clause 17.) 

These various provisione areto be so construed as to give each and 
all of them as full force and effect as shall make them consistent. 

The question is not whether Con can annul a valid treaty, 
but is a treaty valid and binding on the United States which divests 
Con of its constitutional functions without its sanction and con- 
sent? Congress may not by its dissent annul a valid treaty, but 
is not its assent essential to the validity of a treaty, divesting it of 
its constitutional power? 

The operation which a treaty can have may be from its inherent 
force, or such as may be necessary in aid of its provisions. All that is 
necessary in aid of its provisions is dependent on the action of Congress 
and cannot operate proprio vigore, but must depend for its operative 
force upon the concurrent action of Con But as to its provis- 
ions, which may operate without the aid of Con ional action, it 
is argued the power of Congress is excluded absolutely and entirely. 

Is this argument sound? Suppose a treaty with Great Britain 
should provide that the Government of the United States should never 
lay any duty on articles imported from that country, or that Con- 
gress should never borrow money, or should never naturalize an alien, 
or should not coin money, or raise armies, or provide a navy, or es- 
tablish post-offices, &. Can it be held that the President and Sen- 
ate may by treaty thus divest Con, of its constitutional author- 
ity or relieve it of its constitutional duty to do any of these things? 
If so, then the treaty-making power may amend, alter, and destroy 
the Constitution and hold us bound in good faith to submit to this 
claim of a foreign power conferred and sanctioned by atreaty. This 
cannot be true. It is absurd. These express powers to Congress 
are limitations on the general power to e treaties. 

The general power to make treaties vested in the President and 
Senate is met by a spacio grant of power to do certain things above 
referred to. Shall the general authority be limited by the specific 
grant of power to Congress, or the latter yield to and b: submerged 

y the former? How can both stand in harmony? Clearly thus: 
the general power to make treaties, to establish the relation of con- 
tract between the United States and a foreign country, is for the 
executive branch. Negotiation of terms of a treaty is for the Pres- 
ident and Senate. But before these terms can deprive Congress of 
its constitutional functions its consent must be obtained ; and while 
Congress is not a part of the treaty-making department, neither are 
its legislative functions any part of the treaty-making department ; 
and both must therefore concur in the stipulations of the treaty be- 
fore it can be “a treaty made under the authority of the United 
3 which are the terms used to make any treaty the supreme 
law of the land. (Constitution, article 6, clause 2.) It must pass a 

law as „necessary and proper for carrying into effect this power” to 
make treaties, “ vested in another department of the Government of 
the United States.” 

This construction of the Constitution makes it harmonious. The 
contrary construction would give to the President and Senate the 
power by treaty to emasculate Congress, to strip it of its power to 
perform its duties to the people, and would give authority to the 
treaty-making department by compact with a foreign foe to destroy 
the Constitution. 

_ The same reasoning applies to a treaty which regulates commerce, 
in which, as I shall he r show, is included the power to regulate, 
limit, and forbid the migration of aliens to this country. Take 
another class of nec limitations on the treaty-making power. 
Could a treaty alienate a part of the territory of the Union, when 
Congress has the express power to dispose of it? Or could a treaty 
pive one of the States to a foreign power? Orcould one of the States 

y treaty be surrendered to Great Britain as a Botany Bay for its 

convicts, an lum for its paupers, or a hospital for its diseased and 

insane population? And the reason of the construction for which I 

contend will readily appear from a consideration of the balances of 
the Constitution. 

A law to be operative must have the concurrence of a majority of 
the ple of the States represented in this House, of a majority of 
the Legislatures of the States represented in the Senate, and the 
af ae of the President, representing all the States and the people 
ofthe States. Therequisition of these concurrent voices of the States 
and people is a protection to them against injurious action by the Gov- 
ernment. Each is a check upon inconsiderate action by the others. 
But how as to the treaty power? The President secretly nego- 
tiates, secretly proposes a treaty to the Senate for ratification, and 
the Senate deliberates with closed doors upon its ratification. Did 


the Constitution intend to give such power, as is claimed over the 
constitutional functions of Congress, to the President and Senate 
acting in secret, and properly so in many cases? 


XIII 


But I take stronger ground. The President may be—often has 
been—elected by a minority of the popular vote of the country. Mr. 
Polk, General Taylor, Mr. Lincoln, and Mr. Hayes were elected by a 
minority of the popular vote. Mr. Hayes on the popula vote was 
in a minority of a quarter of a million of votes. This in ordinary 
cases. If the election is thrown into this House, a majority of States 
with fifteen millions of poos may elect a President. 

How as tothe Senate wo-thirds are required to ratify a treaty. 
Twenty-six States, with twenty millions of people, may ratify a 
oy propose by a President elected by States with fifteen millions 
0 e. 

Nor is this state of things new. When the Constitution was 
adopted two-thirds of the original thirteen States, with a popoa 
tion of 1,800,000, could ratify a treaty against the voice of four 
States with a population of 2,100,000. 

Now, I submit to the House, could the framers of the Constitution 
have intended to give a power to a minority to divest Congress of 
its constitutional functions, delegated to it for the welfare of the 
whole people? 

If it is said that foreign powers know nothing of all this, I answer 
in the language of the law, Quicum alio contrahit vel est, vel esse debet, 
non ignarus ejus conditionis. ‘ Whoever contracts with another either 
is or ought not to be e of the capacity of that other to con- 
tract.“ (Lawrence's Wheaton, Elements of International Law, 329.) 

If her majesty the Queen of Great Britain should by treaty seek 
thus to rob Parliament of its ee ew authority, would 
we be justified in exacting such an abdication of power from Parlia- 
ment on the ground of faith by pleading Sat of the fact 
of her majesty’s lack of power to negotiate such a treaty? And if 
Parliament would not submit at the dictation of the Queen of Eng- 
land to such a treaty, is this Con bound to do so at the dicta- 
tion of the President and Senate, backed by the claim of pon faith 
made against us by the Celestial Empire over the Pacific 

These views, based on reasons deduced from the o ic nature of 
our federal system, have found confirmatory expression in the writ- 
ings of jurists, in the decisions of the courts, and in the action of 
Congress. 

In 1796 the House of Representatives contested the question with 
President Washington, a tull account of which will be found in the 
Peter Force Papers. The House passed the following resolution, by 
a vote of yeas 57, nays 35: 

Resolved, It being declared by the second section of the second article of the Con- 
stitution that the President shall havo povat, byand with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur, 
the House of Representatives do not claim . treaties; but that, 
when a treaty stipulates tions on any of subjects submitted by the Con- 
stitution to the power of Congress, it must depend for its execution as to such sip 
ulations on a law or laws to be passed by Congress, and it is the constitutional right 
and duty of nao titra et 3 in all ee cases rr —.— 
— thereon py in their Tolea — be most conducive to the public good. 

In 1816 Congressional action of like character wastaken. (Annals 
of Congress, first session Fourteenth Congress, page 1018 et seg.) In 
1844 Mr. Choate, in his report from the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
upon the Zoll-Verein treaty, took with great force and effect the very 
ground I am now taking; and upon that ground the treaty was 
rejected by a vote of yeas 26, nays 18. He said: 

The committee, then, are not prepared to sanction 80 lango an innovation 
ancient and uniform practice in respect of the department of Government by which 
duties on imports shall be im . The convention which has been submitted to 
the Senate changes duties which have been laid by law. It changes them either 
ex directo and by its own vigor or it the faith of the nation and the faith of 
the , through which the on ram bd make the change. In either 
aspect, it is the President and Senate who, by the instrumentality of ea Pica joom 
repeal or materially varyregulations of commerce and laws of revenue w. Con- 
gress had ordain More than this: the executive department, by the same in- 
strumentality of negotiation, places it beyond the power of Congress to exceed the 
stipulated maximum of impost duties for at least years, whatever exigency 
5 to require it. 

the judgment of the committee the Legislature is the department of Govern- 
ment by which commerce should be and laws of revenue be passed. The 
Constitation in terms communicates the power to commerce and to im 
duties to that department. It communicates it in terms to no other. Wi 
engaging atall in an examination of the extent, limits, and objects of the er to 


make treaties, the committee believe that the ral rule of our system is, indis- 
putably, that the control of trade and the function of taxing belong, without abridg- 
ment or participation, to Con . They infer this from the language of the Con- 


stitution, from the nature and principles of our Government, from the — ol 
republican liberty itself, from the unvaried practice, beg wave, Bess univ be- 
lief of all, in all periods, and of all parties and opinions. They k, too, that, as 
the general rule, the Representatives of the people sitting in their legislative ca- 
v. with open doors, under the eve of the 5 communicating freely with 
Their constituents, may exercise this power more in gently and more discreetly ; 
may acquire more accurate and more minute informa’ concerning the employ- 
ments and the interests on which this description of measures will L pros and may 
better discern what true policy prescribes and rejects than is wi 
tence of the executive department of the Government. 
To follow, not to lead; to fulfill, not to ordain the law ; to carry into effect, by ne- 
otiation and compact with foreign governments, the legislative will when it has 
announced upon the great subjects of trade and revenue, not to in with 
controlling infiuence, not to go forward with too ambitious enterprise—t! seem 
to the committee to be the appropriate functions of the Executive. 


The principle was again asserted in the same way in 1853754. In 
Foster vs. Neilson, 2 Peters, 314, Marshall, C. J., says: 

A treaty is, in its nature, a contract between two nations, not 8 act 
and does not generally effect of itself the object to be accomplish ut is 
into execution by the sovereign power of the respective to the instrument. 
In the United States the Constitution declares a treaty to be the law of the land. 
It is consequently to be regarded in courts of justice as equivalent to an act of 
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the ture whenever it operates of itself, without any legislative provision. 
But when the terms of the stipulation importa contract, when either of the parties 
to perform a act, the treaty addresses itself to the political, not 


In Turner vs. The American Baptist Union, 5 MeLean’s Circuit 
Court Reports, 344, (decided in 1852,) Mr. Justice McLean said: 

A treaty under the Federal Constitution is declared to be the supreme law of 
the land. This unquestionably applies to all treaties where the treaty-making 
power, without the aid of Congress, can carry it into effect. It is not, however, 
and cannot be the supreme law of the land where the concurrence of Congress is 
necessary to give it elect. Until this power is exercised, as where the appropria- 
tion of money is required, the treaty isnot perfect. Itis not operative, in the sense 
of the Constitution, as money cannot be appropriated by the treaty-making power. 
This results from the limitations of our Government. The action of no department 
of the Government can be regarded as a Jaw until it shall have all the sanctions re- 
quired by the Constitution to make itsuch. As well might it be contended that an 
ordinary act of Congress, without the signature of the President, was a law as that 
a treaty which engages to pay a sum of money is in itself a law. 

And in such a case the representatives of the people and States exercise their 
own judgment in ting or withholding the money. They act upon their own 
responsibility, Post ys upon the responsibility of the treaty-making power. It 
cannot bind or control the legislative action in this respect, and every foreign gov- 
ernment may be presumed to know that so far as the treaty stipulates to pay money 
the legislative sanction is required. 

In Taylor vs. Morton, 2 Curtis’s Circuit Court Reports, 454, decided 
in 1855, Curtis, J., said, after quoting the second section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution as to the supremacy of the Constitution 
and laws of the United States made in pursuance thereof and trea- 
ties made under the authority of the United States, (and remark in 
passing it does not say by the President and Senate, but under the 
authority of the United States; that is, with the sanction of that 
law which is necessary and proper to carry the treaty into effect :) 

There is nothing in the language of this clanse which enables us to say that in 
the case su the treaty, and not the act of Congress, is to afford the rule. 
3 This rovision of our Constitution has made treaties part of our munici- 
pal law. But it has not assigned to them any particular de; of authority in our 
municipal law, nor declared whether laws so enacted shall or shall not be para- 
mount to laws otherwise enacted. 

And after holding thata treaty and its obligatory force as between 
the United States and the foreign nation is a question for the political 
and not the judicial department, he says: 

There is nothing in the mere fact that a treaty is a law which would prevent 
Congress from repealing it. 

And again: 

To refuse to execute a treaty for reasons which approve themselves to the con- 
acientions judgment of the nation is a matter of the utmost gravity and delicacy; 
but the power to do so is prerogative, of which no nation can be deprived without 
deeply affecting its independence. That the people of the United States have de- 
prived their Government of this power in any case I do not believe. That it must 
reside somewhere, and be applicable to all cases, I am convinced. I feel no doubt 
that it belongs to Congress. 

The decision was, that a law of Congress could repeal a duty. 

And finally, in The Cherokee Tobacco, 11 Wallace, 616, (decided in 
1870,) Swayne, Justice, speaking for the Supreme Court, and citing 
the case of Taylor vs. Morton, already quoted with approval, said: 

A treaty may supersede a prior act of Congress, and an act of Congress may 
supersede a prior treaty. 

And this principle was decided in that case. 

It thus appears that the judicial department may hold that a 
treaty stipulation is annulled by an act of Congress, though inter 
vartes and by the political department the treaty may still be deemed 
binding upon the faith of the nation. 

But these authorities do conclusively settle that Congress may 
repeal a treaty by its law, and that the courts, so far from being bound 
to regard a treaty as the supreme law of the land, are bound to give 
effect to the law of Congress repealing the operation of the treaty. 
Judge McLean goes further, and holds that a treaty which requiries 
legislation to cs it effect is no treaty until the legislation is passed. 
In Wheaton’s Elements, page 329, that author says on this point: 

The kenty, when thus ratified, is obligatory upon the contracting states, inde- 
pendently of the auxiliary legislative measures which may be necessary on the 
of either in order to carry it into complete effect. Where indeed such auxiliary 
legislation becomes necessary, in consequence of some limitation upon the treaty- 
making power, expressed in the fundamental laws of the state, or necessarily im- 
plied the distribution of its constitutional powers—such, for example, as a 
prohibition of alienating the national domain—then the treaty may be considered 

.as imperfect in its Cuaron until the national assent has been given in the forms 
required by the municipal constitution. 

Mr. Lawrence, the learned annotator of Wheaton, claims no more 
than that if the treaty be within the constitutional limits, free 
from fraud, and not destructive of any of the great rights and inter- 
ests of the country, then there is a moral obligation to grant the aid 
required.” And this accords with Chancellor Kent, (1 Kent, page 285.) 

From this review I feel justified in holding that if any treaty seeks 
to bind the United States to a foreign country in respect to the 
functional powers of Congress we are not open to a charge of bad 
faith if Congress refuses to sanction a divestiture of its constita- 
tional authority to deal with any subject intrusted to it by specific- 
ally granted powers in the Constitution of the United States. 

Pais treaty was made in 1881. At our first session we may act upon 
it, and do so for the welfare of our people without fear of the imputa- 
tion of bad faith by a Government which made a treaty that took 
away ourauthority without right, and of the absence of right to do 
which that Government was not, or ought not to have been, ignorant. 
I hold, therefore, that this treaty, as it proposes to regulate com- 
merce in the matter of immigration of aliens, is subject to the sanc- 


tion or disannulment of this House and the other House of Congress. 
If I am right in this, and I do not think there is error in my rea- 
soning, the result is: that, aside from the question whether this bill 
violates the terms of the proposed treaty, we have the right to say 
this proposed treaty is not the supreme law of the land, as a “ treaty 
made under authority of the United States,” in respect to this mat- 


ter of regulating commerce, and the migration of Chinese laborers, 
included under the terms of the commercial power, until in addition 
to the formal ratification of the treaty it shall have the sanction of 
law by both Houses of Con and of the President. 

I now come to this question: But does this bill violate the stip- 
ulations of the proposed treaty? I hold it does not. What are the 
terms of this treaty? They are as follows: 

ARTICLE I. 

Whenever in the 7 17 of the Government of the United States the coming of 
Chinese laborers to the United States, or their residence therein, affects or threat- 
ens to affect the interests of that country, or to endanger the good order of the said 
country or of any locality within the territory thereof, the Government of China 
agrees that the Government of the United States may roguata limit, or suspend 
such coming or residence, but may not absolutely prohibit it. The limitation or 
suspension shall be reasonable, and shall apply only to Chinese who may go to the 
United States as laborers, other classes not bing included in the limitations. Leg- 
islation taken in regard to Chinese laborers be of such a character only as is 
necessary to enforce the regulation, limitation, or suspension of immigration, and 
immigrants shall not be subject to personal maltreatment or abuse. 

ARTICLE II. 

Chinese subjects, whether proceeding to the United States as teachers, students, 
merchants, or from curiosity, together with their body and household servants, and 
Chinese laborers, who are now in the United States, shall be allowed to go anil 
come of their own free will and accord, and shall be accorded all the rights, privi- 
leges, immunities, and exemptions which are accorded to the citizens and subjects 
of the most favored nations. 

ARTICLE III. 


If Chinese laborers, or Chinese of any other class, now either permanently or 
tem pier residing in the territory of the United States, meet with ill treatment 
at the hands of any other persons, the Government of the United States will exert 
all its power to devise measures for their protection and to secure to them the same 
rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions as may be enjoyed by the citizens 
or subjects of the most favored nation, and to which they are entitled by treaty. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The high contracting powers having agreed upon the foregoing articles, when- 
ever the Government of the United States shall adopt legislative measures in 
accordance therewith such measures will be communicated to the Government 
of China. If the measures as enacted are found to work hardships upon the sub- 
jects of China the Chinese minister at Washington may bring the matter to the 
notice of the 83 of State of the United Sta: who will consider the sub- 
ject with him; and the Chinese foreign office may also bring the matter to the 
notice of the United States minister at Peking and consider the subject with him, 
to the end that inutual and unqualified benefit may result. 


Mark its terms: ‘ Whenever in the opinion of the Government of 
the United States the coming of Chinese laborers to the United States 
or their residence therein affects or threatens to affect the interests of 
that country or to endanger the good order of that country or any 
locality within the territory thereof;” thus the condition on ahh 
we are to act rests on our opinion. If we think there is danger from 
the coming of Chinese laborers, then ‘‘the Government of China 
agrees that the Government of the United States may regulate, limit, 
or suspend such coming or residence.” 

How regulate? By such rules as we may subject it to, as to pass- 
vorts, certificates, &c., as provided by the fifth section of this bill. 
low may we limit it? By defining the number that may come in 

any year. How suspend’ We may suspend, ‘but may not abso- 
lutely prohibit,” immigration. If we prohibited, it would be by ex- 
clusion forever or for an indefinite time. We may suspend for a lim- 
ited time, for a term of years. 

This is clear. What restriction does the treaty put upon the period 
of this authorized limitation and suspension? It shall be reasona- 
ble. What is a reasonable time of suspension? Gentlemen around 
me admit that this immigration may be suspended or prohibited 
for six months. Then why not for six years? And if for six years, 
why not for twenty years? Where is the restriction? It is here, 
and I admit it. It must be reasonable. How reasonable? What 
is the purpose of suspension at all? It is the suspension of a priv- 
ilege to the Chinaman, because it imperils the interests of our own 
people; and hence this immigration may be suspended; that is, the 
privilege of the Chinaman may be suspended until the peril and 
threat of danger to our interests is past. That is a question for you 
and me upon our own consciences before God to determine, and for 
no one else. 

Now, what is a reasonable suspension, looking to this privilege on 
the one hand and the danger on the other? It is said there may be 
hardships to the Chinaman under the fourth article of the treaty. 
Hardship to a Chinaman to deny him a privilege he has never enjoyed 
and to which he is not entitled as a right! But gentlemen say the 
meaning is that our hs eR must be reasonable as to the preven- 
tion of the coming of the Chinese. Very well; but it must be reason- 
able not ouly with reference to his privilege of coming but in refer- 
ence to the threat of danger to our people from his coming; and as 
the power is left to the Government of the United States to determine 
upon the reasonableness of the suspension, looking to the interests of 
our own country, we eannot admit an alien country to come into our 
counsels and decide that question for us. Is, then, a suspension for 
twenty years reasonable? 

Gentlemen on the other side who say that suspension for twenty 
years is unreasonable admit, as I understand, that they will vote for 
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a suspension for ten years, Why is a suspension for ten years rea- 
sonable and a suspension for twenty years unreasonable? Reasona- 
ble with respect to what? I say with respect to the cessation of the 
danger which threatens our interests and which leads us to suspend 
the 5 What is the danger? The danger is (and I will 


come to t directly) that the immigration of the Chinese throws 
upon the Pasific coast so large an alien population antagonistic in 
its civilization to our own as endangers the peace and order of that 
part of the country, inpedes its growth and prosperity, and obstructs 
its civilization. 

Now, when that danger ceases it is unreasonable to continue the 
roe (snes ye So long as it continues it is reasonable, in the sight of 
God and in the judgment of all true men, to continue it. As between 
the safety of our own people and the privilege of the Chinese to come 
here to labor and send his money saved from his wages back to his 
home in China, who in this House will hesitate to say that it is our 
right and duty under the treaty to take care that the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens and the welfare of American States must first be con- 
served before we can consider the privileges and interests of the 
Chinaman ? ED 

As between the right of the citizen to peace and security and social 
progress, and the privilege of an alien to enter our country, can 
there be a doubt of the duty of our Government, which reserved and 
to which China conceded the authority to decide between these con- 
flicting claims, to defend and preserve the interests of our own 
ple, even if thereby it denies the privileges claimed by the for- 
eigner? By the true construction of the treaty, right cannot yield to 
privilege, and the citizen must be preferred to the alien. 

Now, if Lam right in saying that this bill does not violate the treaty 
stipulations, and if the bill did violate them that no treaty stipula- 
tion in reference to this regulation of commerce binds us at all against 
our will, let us advance to the inquiry what our constitutional 

wers and duties are in this matter. The Constitution of the United 

tates gives to Ongre the power to regulate commerce with for- 
sign nations; and by a series of decisions the Supreme Court has 
held that this extends not only to trade and to all the instruments 
of commerce and to navigation but to intercourse, which includes 
the migration of persons, as well as to the interchange of products. 
sei a cases, 7 Howard; Henderson vs. Mayor of New York, 2 Otto, 


-) 

In the later case of Chy Lung vs. Freeman, 2 Otto, 275—I do not 

know how to pronounce the name of the Chinese gentleman—— 
1 PAGE. It makes no difference; their names are nearly all 
alike. 

Mr. TUCKER. The Supreme Court held not only that Congress 
could admit or exclude immigration but that California, a State of 
the Union, could not by the law she had enacted exclude the prosti- 
tutes of China from her borders inst the will of Con thus 
tending to deny to the State the police power to protect her people 
from disease, moral and physical, from pauperism and from crime. 
If this be so, it is obvious the courts by construction take away from 
the State the power of self-protection, and she can only appeal to 
Congress for relief. 

The history of this clause in connection with that in article 1, sec- 
non 9; 35 the Constitution, is interesting and instructive. The latter 
reads thus: 


The ee or importation of such persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think proper to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the 
1 1808, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation not exceeding $10 

or each person. 

As matter of history, it is well known that this provision chiefly 
applied to the introduction of negroes as slaves. The idea of it- 
ting negroes to come as free men and as candidates for naturalization 
never entered into the minds of the framers of the Constitution. On 
the contrary, it has been held by high judicial authority that this 
clause only applies to negro slaves, and not to the migration of free 
people. With this I cannot concur, for while migration, in contrast 
with importation, is used in the first branch of the clause, it is left out 
when the tax or duty is provided for in the last branch. Free men 
migra: slaves were imported. 

n contirmation of my opinion, I cite a remark of George Mason, 
of Gunsten Hall, a member of the Federal Convention of 1787. The 
clause reported (3 Mad. Papers, 1415) provided for a tax on the mi- 
gration as well as the importation. Gouverneur Morrisremarked on 
this, as a power to tax free men, (3 Mad. Papers, 1429.) Tothis, on 
page 1430, Mr. Mason replied: ‘‘ The provision as it stands. was neces- 
pty for the case of convicts, in order to prevent the introduction of 

em. 

It seems that the power to regulate commerce was supposed by 
some of the members of the convention to involve authority to pre- 
vent the importation of slayes. To avoid this result the early draft 
of the Constitution contained a proposition prohibiting any tax or 
duty on migration or importation of such persons, and providin, 
that such migration and importation shock: not be prohibited, (3 
Mad. Papers, 1233, 1234.) 

A committee was raised on this subject—and the power over com- 
merce, and reported that the migration or importation should not 
be prohibited prior to the year 1300, (3 Mad. Papers, 1415.) This 
would have allowed the prohibition of the slave trade and all migra- 
tion in ten years. 


General Pinckney, of South Carolina, seconded by Mr. Gorham 
of Massachusetts, moved to extend the time to twenty years by in- 
serting 1808 for 1800 in the clause. Madison opposed it. It was 
adopted by the following vote: New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
re ge 7; New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia—noes 4.” 
(3 M. P., 1427, 1420.) 

Migration of free men and importation of slaves thus united in the 
same clause were seemingly regarded as limitations on the power 
to regulate commerce. But whether so or not, the negative phrase 
that Con shall prohibit neither prior to 1808 seems clearly 
to imply the power of Congress to prohibit either after 1808. 

This is the basis of those decisions before referred to, by which the 

wer of Congress over immigration has been held well-nigh abso- 

ute, and the power of the State to prevent it has been narrowed very 
greatly from the older decisions. 

Deprecating as I do the tendency of these decisions to abridge the 
9 power of the States in favor of the commercial power of this 

vernment, lask, how stands the question on these decisions? Cali- 
fornia and other States of the Union, notably New York, as decided 
in a great many cases, are denied the power to prevent the migration 
to its borders of immigrants from foreign countries, except perhaps in 
cases of convicts, paupers, or diseased persons; and therefore the only 

wer that can prevent prog pe not in any of these latter classes 
is that of Congress. All the State has to do in reference to this im- 
migration, which may be dangerous to its safety and to the preser- 
vation of the order and of society, is to hold up its hands and 
cry out to the General Government. Save us from -the increase of 
this class of immi ts!” 

Let it be remembered that while Congress may well in the interest 
of all the States forbid immigration which one State might wish to 
admit, yet it is another thing and might be a cruel wrong for Con- 

to admit certain immigrants, against the earnest outcry of even 
one State, which would be the victim of their presence in its society. 
A law to admit or permit such immigration would be neither a just, 
‘necessary, nor proper” law. It would violate the duty which this 
Government owes to the States—the duty so to use its powers as to pro- 
tect and help, not to assail and hart any State of the Union. Then 
what should Congress do when the States of the Union are stripped, 
as they have been by this clause of the Constitution, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, of their power to defend themselves against this 
morally, if not physically, diseased population? Shall this Congress 
turn a deaf ear to their protest and entreaties? Shall Congress say 
re cannot help yourselves under the Constitution of the United 

tates, and we will not help you? 

I hold that it is the duty of Congress to listen to the voice of the 
smallest State in the Union, and to prevent the migration of people 
who are injurious to its civilization or fatal to its safety. Is it just, 
isita 1 and proper law to permit this treaty to go into effect. 
by which such migration shall be permitted on the Pacific coast 
which is dangerous to their peace and safety? Is it not a just and 
necessary and proper law for us to say that the treaty that opens 
the Golden Gate of California to the incursion of these Chinese la- 
borers, injurious to their society and an impediment to their progress, 
shall be annulled, and that Golden Gate be closed against them for 
twenty years? 

If the constitutional powers and duties of Con; to these Pacific 
States and Territories be such as I have contended, in case of danger 
to any one of them the question now is fairly presented, isa suspension 
of this immigration for twenty years such an exercise of the power 
by Con, as duty to the Pacific States demands, and is it reason- 
able under the terms of the treaty ? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what is the danger? There are nearly a mill- 
ion and a half of people on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. PAGE. A little over a million. 

Mr. TUCKER. Iincludeall the 1 Itake it the popu- 
lation there is about a million and a half. The question is whether 
the presence of 100,000 Chinamen and the accession of a still larger 
number, if immigration continues, imperils the civilization of a mill- 
ion and a half of Caucasians. It is not whether it imperils the civ- 
ilization of nearly 50,000,000 of persons on the Atlantic seaboard 
who never saw a Chinaman. It is whether it imperils the civiliza- 
tion of the Pacific coast, and I say it does until the Caucasian pop- 
ulation on the Pacific coast grows to such number and strength as that 
Chinese immigration will be but a harmless drop in the bucket. 

The question which we are to determine is whether a period of 
twenty years is too long a suspension when our object is that this tide ` 
of Asiatic immigration shall cease until that population has grown 
large enough to defend itself against the dangers of such a oroiga 
substance in the bod. ese And on that question I rely mainly 
855 the judgment of those who are to be affected by our legislation. 
We have the power east of the Rocky Mountains to legislate for those 
on the Pacific, but we must take care to put ourselves in their place, 
and legislate for them in matters affecting their local interests as if 
we lived among them. Our power must not divorce itself from their 
interests. 

But gentlemen say the idea that 100,000 Chinamen pat e into 
the bosom of 50,000, of Anglo-Saxons or Caucasians will be dan- 
gerous to their peace is absurd. But this is an unfair statement of 
the proposition, Of the 105,000 Chinamen reported by the census as 
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in the United States, 3,500 are in the Atlantic States and east of the 
Rocky Mountains, while 102,000 are in the bosom of that little soci- 
ety which nestles on the Pacific coast. Thirty-five hundred China- 
men among 48,500,000 Caucasians east of the Rocky Mountains is r 
of 1 per cent.; while 102,000 of Chinese in 1,500,000 of population is 
nearly 7 per cent. 

It must be ever kept in mind that while the Atlantic States are 
open to European immigration, the Pacific States are exposed to 
Asiatic immigration. 

Let me call more special attention to the state of population in 
the Pacific States and Territories. I present the annexed table. 
showing the male and female population of the several States and 
Territories, the Chinese population, the percentage of Chinese to 
white population, of Chinese males to white males, and of Chinese 
adult es to white adult males. 


Pacific States and Territories. 
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9.7 16 43 
10 14 16 
5.8 10 16 
4.7 7 11 
4.7 7 9 
11.0 18 22 
4.6 6 8 
4.9 7 8 
0 0 0 


»Less than 1 per cent. 


Let me explain this table. In the State of California alone, you 
will note that out of the 75,000 Chinese population there are 70,000 
who are males, and adult males without wives or children or any 
family to speak of. [Laughter. ] 

Then there will be in the State of California at least 70,000 China- 
men out of about 230,000 male adults, estimating the white male 


adults as 160,000 ; that is to say, 70,000 out of 230, The Chinese 

adult males are to the white adult males as 43 to 100; or at least 

a cent. of the whole adult male population of California is 
inese. 

I put it to my friends in this House who are opposed to this bill, 
how would you like one-third of the adult male population of your 
commonwealth to be Chinese? I pat it to my friends from Massa- 
chusetts who are opposed to this bill, and even to the sentimental 
humanitarian from Ohio [Mr. TAYLOR] who addressed us so elo- 
quently the other day: how would you like one-third of the male 


adult population of Massachusetts or Ohio to be Chinamen, and with 
the prospect of a large increase of that population, and that not in 
the ordinary way? [Laughter.] I invoke the application of the 


golden rule, What we would that they should not do to us, let us 
not do to them. 

Well, now, the point that I want to present to the House is this: 
here are some infant commonwealths upon the Pacific seaboard, and 
other inchoate commonwealths in the form of Territories, subject to 
our control and government, who come here and ask us to rid them 
of this dreadful incursion of Chinese laborers now buing mads upon 
them. And Iask this House if they are prepared tosay that we shall 
in judging for these people, having so ep an interest in the ques- 
tion, rule inst them, notwithstanding their plea, according to our 
Judgment upon the facts, of which, and of all the circumstances of 
their condition, the people of the Pacific must know so much better 
than we do, 

Mr. Speaker, the question comes up, then, 


vely for our considera- 
tion, Is this 


8 such an evil as that we ought to seek to 
prevent it? What kind of people are these Chinese laborers? Will 
not this continued i tion stifle the energy, impede the growth 
and adulterate the civilization of the young Hercules on the Pacific f 
Shall we force him in his cradle to wrestle with serpents which 
menace his vitality and his purity? 

It is said by gentlemen here, and I heard the honorable gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] this morning say, that this bill was con- 
trary to the great Sage les of American policy; which is, to let 
everybody come at his pleasure to this“ land of the free and this 
home of the brave ;” to this asylum for the oppressed and the down- 
trodden everywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a proper sympathy with these sentiments, and 
while according much to them in our general policy, and giving large 
privilege to immigrants from other lands, yet when the right to come 
is claimed for them I protest against it as no part of our policy. Ido 
not so read the Constitution of my country. Look at its preamble: 

‘We, the of the United S in order to form a mo: rfect uni. 
establish — mag insure domestic — provide for the 8 2% 223 
promote eral dessin, i 


welfare, and of liberty to ourselves and 
our potait ao ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 


The men who formed that Constitution formed it for the people of 
the United States; for the people of the several States who were united 
by the former articles of confederation, but who were to be continued 


in unity under this Constitution. 

Gentlemen quote Scripture for their purpose: 

God hath made of one— 

That is the new translation contained in the Revision which was 
admitted free of duty the other day, and therefore I may so quote it 
as by authority of Congress— 

God hath made of one all the nations of men to dwell upon the face of the earth 

Very well, that is all true; but gentlemen forget to quote the 
remainder of the passage— 
having determined their appointed seasons and the bounds of their habitations. 


What are these determined bounds? Asia for the Mongolian and 
Semitic races; Africa for the sons of Ham; Europe for the Caucasian ; 
and America, thank God, for the great Caucasian family of nations. 
[Applause. ] 

Now, let us see who peopled this country, and who it was that 
framed our Constitution, and spoke it into being, as We, the peo- 
ple of the United States,” ordaining and establi hing it for ‘‘ our- 
selves and our posterity.” The English Puritan in New England ; 
the Hollander in New York; the Swede, the Norwegian, and the 
Dane in New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania; the English 
Catholicin Maryland; the German and Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania 
and in the valley of my own ancient Commonwealth; the English cav- 
alier, the Saxon planters, farmers, and artisans in Virginia and else- 
where; the French Huguenot in the Carolinas and in Georgia; and 
the other representatives of European stocks of the old Cauca- 
sian family and races of people all over the Union, and the Irish 
everywhere. [Laughter and applause.] We did not ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the Chinaman and for all the other 
races of the earth. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Iowa. Would it interrupt the honorable 
gentleman from Virginia to read from a speech against this bill in 
answer to his question ? 

Mr. TUCKER. I regret that I cannot yield to the gentleman. I 
have but a very short time. IfI can get an extension of the time I 
will let you interject your question anywhere. 

I hold that this Constitution was ordained and established by our 
fathers for their posterity of the Caucasian people of America. How 
much domain did we have when we started our Union? We talked 
about a country beyond the Mississippi, but nobody had been out 
there to people and possess it. And now, when by the enterprise 
and energy and skill and civilization and blood and treasure of the 
Caucasian race we have stretched out until we have reached the 
shores of the Pacific, John Chinaman comes in and asks, yea, de- 
mands, that they and the other peoples of the world, now that our 
lines have fallen to us in such pleasant places and that we have so 
goodly an heritage, shall come in and enjoy the fruits of our labor 
and civilization as coequal partners with us. Is this their right, 
in the face of the power vested in us by the Constitution to prohibit 
immigration at our will after 1808, and when the limit on our power 
over immigration and importation was chiefly made in the inter- 
est of negro slavery, and was extended to 1808 by the votes of New 
England and the cotton States of the South? 

I hold that American statesman to be the best humanitarian who 
isa legislator for our own country, who attends to the business and 
looks to the interests of our own people, and who strives for the 
preservation of the liberty and happiness and prosperity of the citi- 
zens of this Lagoas Union of States. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBESON. I agree to that. 

Mr. TUCKER. I knew that you would agree to that; and further, 
that the liberty and prosperity and civilization of our own 9 — 
is the principal business of the American statesman; and the less 
we interfere with the affairs of other people, leaving them to attend 
to their own as God gives them opportunity, the better will we pro- 
mote the welfare of our own country, and, by our example and policy, 
benefit the other nations of the earth. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if that be the case, if we of the Caucasian 
family have made this Constitution; and by our energy and blood 
and treasure have won this great heritage ; if we have conferred this 
boon upon the Cancasian race, I maintain that it is not only our 
legal right, but that it is our duty in justice and equity to deter- 
mine who shall come and share it with us. And ifthe coming in of 
the Asiatic be unpropitious to the welfare of this country, or to the 
welfare of any portion of it, I am ready as a member of Congress 
here to vote against his coming. 

But it is said, you let the Irish, the Scotch, the English, and the 
German come. Thatis very true. But these are bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh. Do you say there is no homogeneousness be- 
tween ys and them? Why, sir, who that is present here to-day if 
he could run back through four generations would not find a cur- 
rent of Irish, Scotch, English, German, or French blood in his veins? 
And I do not know but that I have all of them myself. LLaughter. J 

A MEMBER. How about the Indian? 


Mr. TUCKER. None of the Indian for me; I am pure white. 

Mr. MOORE. Is there none of the Pocahontas blood in your veins? 

Mr. TUCKER. No, sir; none of the blood of Pocahontas. I re- 
spect that old granddame of Indian memory ; but [have not the honor 
to have any of her royal blood in my veins, 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, if I am right in the view I have taken, I pro- 
ceed to inquire, what, then, is the objection to the Chinaman com- 
ing here? Iam willing that every ae does not hurt us should 
come. But what is the objection to the Chinaman coming? 

I have no time to go into an elaborate discussion of the philosoph- 
ical or scientific phase of this great subject. But I do mean to say 
that where two peoples have for thousands of years held as a part of 
their inheritance antagonistic opinions on those subjects that go down 
to the very roots of our social being and order; when m find a cur- 
rent of civilization like that of the Chinese running for two, three, 
four, five, or, as they claim, ten thousand years in one bold stream 
absolutely parallel to our own and never touching it in any point, 
(though it may be a superior civilization as they claim ;) but admit- 
ting that it is, where the plane of its motion is never tangential to that 
on which the Cancasian moves, it cannot be for the development 
and progress of our Caucasian civilization to commingle it with the 
diverse polity and civilization of the Mongolian. Can it be wise 
for us, as American legislators, to admit a new stream of civilization 
into our society diametrically antagonistic to our own, and hope for 

eace, and order, and comfort in the homes of our American people? 
Ts this race such an one as we should inject into the life-bl of 
our confederated Republic of free commonwealths ? 

In answer to this question I must say that the granite foundations 
of moral, religious, social, and political ideas must be in harmony or 
coalescence is impossible. Homogeneity of races does not exist 
where they cannot flow together in the relations of social life, in 
marriage, in the family, and in the home. Civil and political rela- 
tions are difficult of adjustment when social and individual affinities 
are impossible and social and personal incompatibilities exist. 

What is civilization? It consists in the ideas; the moral and 
religious instincts, innate and uired; and in the advanced and 

nickened intellectual and moral forces of a people, from which, as 
the soil, air, light, and moisture spring and grow the bud, the flower, 
and fruit of the human race; in art and science and philosophy; in 
social institutions, in the family, the home, and the customs of social 
life, giving law to the relations of human beings to each other; in 
moral and religious principles; in the relations of the state to the 
individual, and in all those forms of material development by which 
the brain of man subjects physical forces to his will, attaches them 
to the car of his progress, and achieves the triumphs whieh we wit- 
ness among the nations of Christendom in this splendid century of 
human history. 

What are the fundamental ideas of our Christian civilization? 

1 Monotheism—the worship of the one only living and invisi- 

e God. 

Second. Marriage between one man and one woman in the holy 
union which makes a pure and happy household for the nurture and 
training of children, in the home of the Caucasian race. Thisis the 
true foundation of every well-ordered state. Conserve this, and the 
state will be noble and prosperous; destroy it, and all is lost. 

Third. Parental nurture as the highest duty and noblest privilege 
on the one side, and on the other filial obedience and honor to the 
parent; the law of the home by which the child is educated for the 
position he is to hold asa law-lovingand law-supporting citizen of a 
free country. 

Fourth. The liberty of the citizen secured inst the di tic and 
absolute domination of the government, which is bound to obedience 
to the will of the people, expressed in its fundamental law, the con- 
stitution of the state, creating and 5 of the 
government, and securing the rights of the individual man. 

Contrast this with the civilization of the Chinaman. We are mono- 
theists; he is a polytheistic pagan and idolater. 

We are monogamists. The Chinaman is a polygamist! [Laugh- 
ter.] God save the mark! n buying and selling wives 
and admitting concubines to the home of the isolated and secluded 
wife! And gentlemen wholately were so carnest in extirpating polyg- 
amy from the society of American citizens are indignantly insist- 
ing on importing it from China in order to the pollution of the home 
life of our people on the Pacific coast. [Applause and laughter. } 

What is the family relation? The Chinaman is not only a polyg- 
amist in such forms that this presence does not allow me tos 
of it further, but he owns the child and may sell him into slavery. 

What is the relation of the Chinaman (I cannot call him citizen) 
to the government? The emperor is the high aie of a theocracy 
the vicegerent of God, and an autocrat, with absolute and unlimited 
power over the whole mass of Chinese people, his base and willing 
slaves. How can you transform such a slave into a citizen of free 
America? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. PACHECO.) The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. ROBESON. Iask that the gentleman’s time be extended. 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. TUCKER. t can you do with the Chinese when they 
come? You must either naturalize him or leave him forever as an 
exotic member of our society. Naturalize him! What kind of a 
citizen would he make? You would plant him in the States of the 
Pacific as a hostile element in their political affairs. Absolutely an- 
tagonistic in all his civilization, you would clog the Caucasian race 
with a body of death about their social and political life. One-third 
of the voters of California would be Chinamen. How could the 


young Commonwealths on the Pacific survive it? How would Mas- 
sachusetts, how would Pennsylvania, how would Ohio, or the Old 
Dominion stand that? And can we put on the infant States beyond 
585 Beery Mountains what we would not, could not bear for our- 
selves 

But suppose the Chinaman is not naturalized, then what? We 
would fasten a fungus, foreign, and ignant substance in their 
body-politic to fester, poison, and destroy the Pacific States. 

But gentlemen say, Why you have already here an element antag- 
onistic to our civilization. Ah, yes, sir; and that is as many as we 
can carry. [Laughter and applause.] Now, gentlemen will not un- 
derstand me as intending to rake up the embers of the old — 
far from it, sir. But I do mean to say there is not a philosop cal 
statesman in this land who to-day does not say either that the citi- 
zenship and the voting power of the African race in the South is a 
failure—either that or that it is an unsolved problem of our future. 
We have that one disease in the body-politic, which God t we 
may recover from. But for God’s e do not let us inoculate the 
body-politic with another disease of the same kind with the hopeful 
idea that the youthful Hercules can get over that one too. I be- 
lieve, Mr. Speaker, that the African is a better form of the disease, a 
much more curable form of the disease, than the Chinaman. 

The African has been with us for two hundred and sixty years. I 
tell yon, gentlemen of the North, that we, perhaps more you, 
have loved the African. In the arms of the ican mammy we 
have been carried, and our forms have rested on her lap in our 
childhood, and her eyes have been closed in death by these hands, 
In their humble way they embraced our Christianity, which is lar; 
enough to fill the mind of a Newton and simple enough to feed the 
faith of the poor African. They believe, not in a Christianity that 
is travestied, as my friend from Maryland Kaeo McLane] has shown 
you the Chinese converts did, but they believe in Christianity with 
a simple faith that makes them and us akin in a firm reliance for 
eternal happiness on the death and life of the same divine Redeemer. 

But gentlemen say let us now look at the immigration on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Look at the eastern people who come to us. Gentlemen 
say they come fleeing from oppression and have lived under tyran- 
nical governments, and how are they fitted for American citizenship ? 
Do gentlemen put our European immi ts on a footing with the 
Asiatic? This cannot be done. The old German in his native for- 
ests, the primal example of individualism, the free and bold bar- 
barian (as described by Tacitus) sounded the key-note of all the lib- 
erties that have come to your ancestors and mine in the mother coun- 
try for all the generations that have followed. The French have 
struggled for liberty and have won it. The Englishman has fought 
for his constitutional freedom and has achieved it. And poor Ireland 
is struggling to-day, as she has done for centuries, for what is so 
essential to ourselves and to all F the right, the 
absolute right of local government in local affairs; for the govern- 
ment which rules local affairs in which it has no interest is, in fact, 
a foreign government, whose authority will be abused and do injury 
to its subjects, because power is divorced from interest, and interest 
is not represented by the hands which wield power. 

Now, what is it that our friends from California and the Pacific coast 
arenow asking? They say “As we cannotregulate our local affairs as 
to the 8 that are to live among us, as we are denied the right to 
exclude Chinese immigration from our homes on the far-off Pacific 
slope, for God’s sake let Congress, which can check this immigration, 
do it for us.” 

All these people who come to us from European countries are 
different from the Asiatic horde who swarm upon the Pacific. They 
are members of that t Caucasian family which in these cen- 
turies that have p: have been struggling upward and onward 
in the career of freedom; and therefore it is that whenever an Irish- 
man, or a Scotchman, or an Englishman, or a Frenchman, or a Ger- 
man drops into the bosom of our society he korps step with the march 
of our own people in maintaining the principles of liberty and con- 
stitutional government, and in advancing our common civilization. 

I have thus endeavored to explain what I mean in maintaining that 
you cannot have e andorder and comfortinour American society 
unless the races that people our country and take partin E POUS 
are homogeneous races with like fundamental ideas, in morality, in 
religion, in reference to the relations of the government to the man; 
and in that most fundamental of all id the question of the rela- 
tions of the man to his wife and his children in the family and the 
home, which is at once the foundation and the capstone of the edifice 
of every well-regulated society. 

There are other objections which are made to this bill. They say 
that the Chinaman is a cheaper laborer than we have, and therefore 
it is our interest to admit him. 

That was substantially the language, as I understand, of the cele- 
brated Morey letter, which was attributed to my distinguished and 
lamented friend, the late President of the United States; that all we 
wanted was to get enough of cheap Chinese labor and then we would 
prevent any further immigration. And so alarmed were the friends 
of that distinguished leader that his prompt disavowal of that letter 
was considered necessary in order that the party might carry the 


country. 
ree TAA what is the doctrine we hear advocated on this floor? It 
is that the Chinaman is the cheaper laborer, and therefore he should 
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be allowed to come into this country and compete with our labor- 
ers. And gentlemen who hold to the doctrine (and I desire to call 
attention to this) that we ought to have a tariff high enough to 
protect the American laborer against 83 laborer of Europe 
are instant in season and out of season in advocacy of a policy which 
would import millions of the poor laborers of China against whom 
our laborers at home must run the gauntlet of a destructive compe- 
tition. 

Now, I have no hesitation in saying that I am in favor of obtain- 
ing the products of other countries under a liberal taritf system, 
although they are made there cheaper than they can be made in 
America. I believe that would be to the advantage of the great 
consuming classes of this country. But I am not in favor of degrad- 
ing the modes of living and the customs and habits of our laboring 
classes down to the base level of the Chinese laborers in the fierce 
competitive struggle for employment. Nor let it be forgotten that 
while our home laborer kos his accumulated earnings here to add 
to his comfort and that of his family, and to the aggregate of na- 
tional wealth, the Chinese laborer, in the worst form of absenteeism, 
lives on almost nothing here and sends his surplus wages to his home 
in China. 

But another view has been pressed by my distinguished friend 
from Mississippi, [Mr. HOOKER, j who said yesterday, and it has been 
repeated here to-day, that one of the great things we have to look 
to is the preservation of our important trade withChina. They tell 
us that if we do not let the Chinese laborers come in, China will be 
displeased and will not let us trade with her; that the Chinese 
embassy is to decamp from the capital at Washington and go to 
Spain. Well, I would not interfere with his highness if he desires 
to go to Spain. Perhaps it would be more pleasant there during 
the summer months. But that we should not be frightened from our 
propriety by any such threat as that from the embassy of China I 
suppose it is not necessary for me to insist before this audience. 

What is this important trade? I annex a table on which I will 
comment: N 


Value of merchandise imported into, and exported from, the United States 
in our trade with China, including Hong-Kong. 


To abel a 
Total im. Ports an, 

Year ended Imports. ports and ¢*Ports of 

June 30— exports. g nited 

countries. 
1840........- $6, 640, 829 | $7,173,792 | $239, 227, 465 
F 10, 570, 442 13, 481, 595 | 607, 257, 571 
125 eee 11, 384, 999 | 15,365,013 | 747, 361, 803 

1881.4 24, 717, 557 33, 082, 624, 


* Also including Singapore for 1869. 


It will be seen that before we ever had a treaty with the Celestial 
Empire our export and import trade with China was $7,173,792; 
which was 3 per cent. of the entire export and import trade of 
the United States. Under the present treaty, with all our boasted 
facilities, our whole export and import trade with China was less 
than 2 per cent. of the entire export and import trade of the United 
States. In other words, in 1840 our China trade was3 per cent. of our 
total foreign trade. In 1858, before the treaty of that year, it was 2.2 
per cent. In 1868, before the Burlingame treaty it had fallen to 2 
per cent. In 1881, after all ourefforts by treatyit had fallen below 2 

r cent. Somuch for these treaties in advancing our trade with 

hina. It is true the ag; te amount has increased, but the rela- 
tive proportion to the whole has fallen. But look at the amount. 
Last year we exported to China, including Hong-Kong, s to the 
value of $8,364,534, and we imported goods to the value of $24,717,557. 
As my friend from Maryland (Mr. MCLANE] said this morning, they 
sell to us all that we will buy, and they buy of us nothing that they 
2 Delp ; they take their payment in trade dollars, and not in mer- 
chandise. 

A great part of this export and import trade with China is with 
Hong-Kong, where there is a large Euro population who take 
and consume our supplies. So far as China is concerned the export 
and import trade is very small. 

Compare this for one moment with our trade with Great Britain. 
Out of a total export trade last year (year 3 une 30, 1881) of 
8883, 925,947 we exported to Great Britain 8476, 000, 000, which is 57 
pr cent. We exported to China $40,900 of breadstuffs, and to Hong- 

ong $973,145, in all $1,014,045, or less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
of total export of breadstuffs. To Great Britain we exported largely 
over $100,000,000 of breadstuffs alone. 

With or without treaty we will get no more trade than Chinese 
1 will allow, and the totality in either event is only an in- 

itesimal factor in the great sum of American commerce. And for 


the chance of peddling to China some of our cast-off goods that we 
cannot sell at home, we are asked to open our ports and permit to 
be poured upon the fertile plains of the Pacific coast this Chinese 
immigration against the protest of the Caucasian race there. 

With your leave, Mr, Speaker, I will present one other point and 
then close. This is a graver question than one merely of trade. It 
is a question of the permanence, the peaceful and loying permanence 


of the American Union. The States on the Pacific coast, separated 
from us by the Rocky Mountains, are open to Asiatic immigration; 
we on the Atlantic coast are open to European immigration. Now, 
if these two tides of immigration are allowed to come in to an un- 
limited extent the effect will be that while we on the Atlantic sea- 
board will be Caucasian in our civilization the Pacific States will 
become Asiatic, and how can a union continue between States on the 
Pacific dominated by Asiatic ideas and States on the Atlantic domi- 
nated by the free principles of the Caucasian family? [Applause.] 

But, further than that, this Government here at, Washington must 
take care in all of its legislation, I will not say to be in accord with 
the ideas which come from the Pacific or from the Atlantic, but where 
the question involves the special interests of any one locality of the 
country, that those interests shall be respected and guarded in the 
legislation which we shall adopt. 

ow, how can the Caucasian race on the Pacific coast think other- 
wise than unkindly of a government, paternal and patriarchal as it 
may be in many respects, that refuses to rid them of this great and 
enormous evil that is threatening them, merely for the sake of sell- 
ing a few to Chinamen on the other side of the Pacific? This 
race question is one which goes to the hearts and homes of these 
great and growing communities on the Pacific. Let us not thwart 
their appeal and alienate them, but let us hear and meet it by this 
bill, and attach them to us more strongly, and cement the Pacific and 
Atlantic States in a deeper devotion than ever to the Union that 
binds them in one. 

With these views, though as an original question I might have 
preferred to make the suspension ten years instead of twenty, Ishall 
in deference to the opinion of the friends of this measure vote for 
the bill as it is, believing it to be a reasonable suspension looking to 
the peace and harmony and well-being of our sister States on the 
Pacific Ocean. 

I would say to gentlemen on all sides of this House, if we would 
have a permanent Union of these States, in peace and generous co- 
operation for the preni objects of its creation, not linked by the iron 
bands of force and military power, but bound by the silken cords of 
love and confidence, we must, as in like cases, respect the feelings and 
opinions of the Pacific States in this matter, which concerns their 
internal polity, their local interests, their social, family, and home, 
life, their prosperity in wealth and the development of their great 
2 and their progress in civilization and in political influence 
an wer. 

To gonlenn of North and Sonth, I rejoice that I may speak freely 
and without reserve to-day on this question, which does not involve 
directly any peculiar interests of the South. Treating all sections 
with that magnanimity which has charity for all and malice to- 
ward none; without the passion of party, the prejudices of section 
or the enthusiasm of a sentimental humanitarianism, but with a 
calm and judicial moderation, which begets wisdom in counsels and 
in action, we will, under the blessing and directing hand of God’s 
Providence, surmount all difficulties, heal all divisions, forget all 
dissensions, and live only with one common purpose to make our 
constitutional Government an example to the world of a system, 
where peace, safety, and order are assured in consistency with lib- 
erty and the individual rights of the man—the one under the Gov- 
ernment of the Union, the other under the home governments of the 
States, and all under and by virtue of this glorious Republic of 
Republics established by the wisdom and patriotism of our fathers 
of the great Caucasian race. [Applause.] 


Polygamy. 


SPEECH 


HON. PERRY BELMONT, 


OF NEW TORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 14, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 353) to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BELMONT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have but a word to say in this connection. Ishall 
not vote for this bill, because I desire effective and proper legislation 
against polygamy and because I am not willing to submit to trial a 
measure so crude and ill-considered that its evil consequences may 
easily be foreseen. Even those who are loudest in the clamor for 
the immediate and hasty passage of the measure as it now stands 
before the House are obliged to confess that it is not what it should 
be. Many who content themselves with voting in its favor say that 
it will disappoint its framers and will not accomplish the purpose for 
which it is intended; and I feel satisfied that such is the fact. Be- 
fore this session of Congress is over it may become n to remedy 
its glaring defects, but until that is done I will not lend it my sup- 
port. 
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National Banks. 


That Congress has no power to charter a national bank. We believe such an 


institution one of deadly hostility to the best interests of the country, d rous to 
our republican institutions and the liberties of the people, and to place 
the business of the country within the control of a concentrated money power and 
above the laws and the of the people. From Democratic platform of 1856. 


SPEECH 


HON. CAMPBELL P. BERRY, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 29, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4167) to enable national-banking associations to extend their 
corporate 


Mr. BERRY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On examination of the law under which all the na- 
tional banks were organized, except the gold ba) June 3, 
1864, (13 Statutes, page 99, ) reveals the fact that the banks are to have 
corporate existence for twenty years, not from the date of the law 
authorizing them, but from the date of their organization. The 
eighth section reads as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That every association formed pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this act shall, from the date of the execution of its organization certifi- 
cate, be a body corporate, but shall transact no business except such as may be 
incidental to its organization and necessarily 8 une! authorized by the 
Comptroller of the Curreue to commence the business of banking. Such associa- 
tion shall have power to adopt a corporate seal, and shall have succession by the 
name designated in its organization certificate for the period of twenty years 
from its organization, unless sooner dissolved according to the provisions of its 
articles of association, or by the act of its shareholders owning two-thirds of its 
stock, or unless the 8 shall be forfeited by a violation of this act. 

By this provision each banking association formed under it may 
exist twenty years from the date of its organization; and it cannot 
be dissolved excepting by a two-thirds vote of its stockholders, or 
by the Government for a violation of its charter. And here permit 
me to say that, in my opinion, there are but few of these institutions 
but what have violated their charters repeatedly, and could now be 
closed npon that account by proceedings instituted by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. But the reading of that officer's reports 
will, I think, satisfy even the careless reader that he prefers their 
perpetuation rather than their extinction. That he regards them 
as the chief support of the business of the country—the blessing of 
the nineteenth century. 

This act, as well as all the other acts relating to national banks, 
emanated from Hon. JoHN SHERMAN, then chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. It is highly probable that this feature of 
the banking act, as it was called, esca the attention or was not 
fully understood by many who voted for it, but was „as the 
- law of 1873 demonetizing silver was, in ignorance of its scope and 
extent. 

The bill now before the House is for the purpose of enabling the 
banks to renew their charters, as a large number will expire in 1884 
by limitation, and it is claimed that some such legislation is neces- 
sary. It certainly seems to me that it is not n Such legis- 
lation may be very convenient for the banks, but under the law as 
it now exists let me inquire what can hinder them by a two-third 
vote of their stockholders from surrendering their franchise and 
obtaining from the Comptroller new articles of association, and in 
twenty years the same process can be again gone through with, and 
so on to the end of time.* 

I assert that there is nothing in the present law to prevent. I 
further assert that we now have a perpetual banking system estab- 
lished by law, based upon our public debt, a system that can be per- 
petuated as long as the debt exists without further legislation; and 
that the present legislation is not n , and not in the interest 
of the people, but would be only a convenience to the banks and in 
their interest. 

I apprehend that this is only one more link in the chain that is 
being forged to bind the people to a perpetual banking system, 
founded upon a perpetual debt, which, in the lan of every 
Democratic platform, from 1840 to 1860, is to be “above the laws 
and above the people.” 

In my judgment, this is a critical period in the history of this Gov- 
ernment. I believe there is a systematic effort to be made to reduce 
the revenues of the Government and to enter upon a system of in- 
ternal improvements, building a navy, enlarging ocean mail lines, 
increase of pensions, a national system of education, and other ex- 
penditures, the chief object of which is to absorb the revenues of the 
country; to prevent the extinguishment of the publie debt below 
the point of $1,000,000,000, that the banks may be perpetuated and 
furnish and control the circulating medium of the country. 


ared the Attorney-General of the United States has 


* Since this speech was lga aroa o AA 


given an opinion in accor 


Sirs, there is but one way now to extricate ourselves from the net- 
work being woven around us by the money power of the country, 
and that is to insist that our revenues be continued and the public 
debt paid. The present national-bank act is the first ever passed in 
the history of our legislation 3 banking institutions. 
Previous to this, four national-banking laws had been framed. The 
first was dated February 25, 1791, (1 Statutes, 194.) Its charter ex- 
tended twenty years. The bank did not go into operation for some 
time after the date of the charter, but the charter expired February 
25, 1811, gost twenty years from the passage of the act to a day. It 
applied for a recharter in 1810 but it was not ted, and it went 
into liquidation. The second act was 2 April 10, 1816, (3 Stat- 
utes, 266.) and the United States Bank soon r went into opera- 
tion. 

Much corruption existed in relation to this institution, but no one 
ever intimated that the charter dated from the time the bank went 
into operation instead of from the passage of the law. The charter 
expired on the 10th of April, 1836, twenty years to a day, and it was 
so treated by Congress. 

Another feature in relation to these two banks is worthy of notice, 
and that is the laws creating them provided that their notes should 
be received for all debts due the United States. They were so re- 
ceived for forty years, or during the existence of their charters. An- 
other fact in this connection is, that both these banks after their 
charters expired attempted to pay out their circulation, and thus 
sustain themselves upon the credit which the reception of their notes 
by the Government gave them. Therefore, on March 10, 1812, (2 
Statutes, 695,) Congress enacted that the notes of the first United 
. Bank should no longer be received for debts due the United 

tates. 

The charter of the second Bank of the United States expired April 
10, 1836; and on June 15, . Statutes, 48,) the notes of this bank, 
which were being put in circulation were demonetized. 

In 1832 Congress rechartered the second Bank of the United States, 
but the measure was defeated by the veto of President Jackson. 
Even this pro law did not contemplate that banksshould exist 
twenty years from their organization, but only twenty years from 
the date of the grant. Just here let me advise those who admire 
national banks and our present system of banking to read Jackson's 
veto message, which I believe to be one of the ablest state papers 
that ever emanated from a President of the United States; especially 
would I request all Democrats to read it. 

Again, in 1841 a law was passed establishing a United States bank 
with a capital of fifty millions, but it was vetoed by President Tyler. 
That act contained no provision that the charter should extend 
twenty years from the time the bank went into operation. 

It may be said that these United States banks to which I have re- 
ferred were individual institutions, and not intended to extend to 
all the States, as our present system of bank$. While this is true, 
it is also true that the United States banks were allowed by the laws 
creating them to establish branches in all the States; and they did 
establish branches in some of the States. In many instances these 
branches were established years after the act authorizing the bank 
and years after the . of the mother bank; yet they all ex- 
pired with the original act or charter, without regard to the date of 
their going into operation. 

3 sae 2 1o and 1864 were the first attempts to fasten upon 
the people of this country a tual banking system, from which 
it was hoped they would 5 themselves; and the effort 
now is to see that hope realized. This e. action is only a part 
of the stupendous scheme by which a privileged few, without labor, 
may eat out the substance and enslave the many who do labor. This 

has ramified our entire country. There are banks now lo- 
cated in every State and Territory in the Union, numbering more 
than two thousand. 

If we are to pursue a policy that will foster, build up, and augment 
their already overgrown power by enacting such laws as they may 
see fit to ask, and yielding to their every demand in the future as in 
the past, it will be but a short time until they will number more 
than five thousand, with a capital of more than a billion of dollars. 

The only limit is the bonds of the United States. It is also esti- 
mated that at the present time they have more than a billion of dol- 
lars deposits, and with fostering legislation in the line of that now 
proposed there is every reason to believe that within twenty years 
they will accumulate two billion deposits. 

Every sane man knows, not alone from the past history of our own 
country but from the history of the werld in all ages, that they will 
combine and act together to augment and perpetuate their power. 
Every member upon this floor is a living witness to this line of con- 
duet on the part of the banks. No man is ignorant of the great power 
they already command. We should therefore pause before taking a 
step that will permit them to intrench themselves securely in the 
power they now have and to increase it until their dictum is law. 

It cannot be denied that their influence has been mighty in the 
1 of public affairs since 1864. They have commanded, 
and Congress and the Executive have obeyed. They have spoken, 
and it has been done. It was the bank interest that N the 
ormona clause in the legal-tender act, and their demand was com- 
plied with. This was the first time such exceptions were ever made 


with the paper issnes of the United States. The result was a tre- 
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mendous discount, to the great loss and injury of the ple, the 
idea prevailing that the Government was about to 5 its cir- 
culation, 

Again, the banks demanded that after July 1, Lge bye legal-tender 
notes should not be received for bonds, although the laws creating 
both the bonds and the notes, as well as the notes themselves upon 
their face, provided that they should be received for bonds the ‘‘same 
as coin.” This demand was also complied with by the act of March 
3, 1863. The notes then dropped to a discount, until it required $285 
of notes to equal $100 in coin. These notes were made by law re- 
ceivable at par for three years, interest-bearing notes. These interest 
notes were invested in bonds at par, not costing the purchaser above 
fifty cents on the dollar. The banks further demanded that the gold 
interest on these bonds should be paid one year in advance; and 
this was done for five consecutive years. 

The act of June 3, 1864, limited the bank circulation to $300,000,000. 
This was not satisfactory to the banks, and at their demand it was 
increased to $354,000,000 in 1870. Still unsatisfied, they demanded 
unlimited circulation, and it was granted by the act of 1875, (16 
Statutes, 445, and 18 Statutes, 206.) 

Previous to June 20, 1874, (18 Statutes, 296,) the banks in money 
centers were required to keep 25 per cent. of their circulation in 
legal-tender notes. 

in, the banks came forward with ademand that they be relieved 
of this restriction; and it was complied with to the extent of 20 p 
cent., leaving only 5 per cent. they were required to keep, and that 
was to be deposited in the Treasury. 

Prior to 1870 and 1874, before the banks could lift their bonds 
deposited as security for their circulation, they were required to pre- 
sent to the Treasury their own notes to the amount of the bonds. 
At this time the 5 and 6 per cent. bonds were at a ee premium, 
which the banks wished to avail themselves of before they could be 
compelled to bank on the 44 and 4 per cent. bonds. 

They demanded, therefore, that they should be permitted to deposit 
in the Treasury legal-tender notes to the amount of their circulation 
instead of their own notes. Congress promptly complied with this 
demand, thus aiding them to sell their bonds, which they had pro- 
cured at an average price of about fifty cents on the dollar, at from 
10 to 20 per cent. premium, notwithstanding the circulating medium 
was largely contracted by this transaction to the great injury of the 
country. 

In 1865, 1866, 1867, the banks insisted on retiring the legal-tender 
notes and all other non-interest-bearing notes of the United States, 
and their investment in interest-bearing bonds, in order that their 
currency, the national-bank notes, might take their place. Through 
the friendly influences of the Secretary of the Treasury, Congress 
again yielded to the demand of the banks, as the acts of 1865 and 1866 
will show. (Act of March 3, 1865, 13 Statutes, 498; and September 
12, 1865, 14, page 14; also April 12, 1866.) 

But these bondholders and banks were not yet satisfied. Though 
they had purchased these bonds with legal-tender notes at par, 
when the notes cost not more than fifty cents on the dollar, coin ; 
and though in 1869 these notes were not over 30 per cent. discount, 
and the principal of the bonds was, under the laws, payable in these, 
they demanded that Congress should pass an act making their bonds 

yablein coin. Thedemand was complied with by the act ot March 
185 1869, (16 Statutes at Large, page 1,) which provided that all the 
bonds of the United States should be paid in coin, “or its equiva- 
lent. 

This was a gain to the banks and bondholders and a loss to the 

le of several hundred million dollars. Butthe banks and bond- 
for ers were not yet satisfied. They did not relish the word ‘ equiv- 
alent” in the act of March 18, 1869, They knew well that the legal- 
tender notes could be made the equivalent of coin simply by the 
repeal of the exception clause in the legal-tender act. They feared 
it might be done and that their bonds would be paid in legal-tender 
notes, thus adding to the value of Government notes and reducing 
that of national-bank notes. To meet this difficulty the law of July 
14, 1870, (16 Statutes, 270,) was E which provided that $1,500,- 
000,000 of 5, 43, and 4 per cent. bonds should issued and sold to 
redeem at par the outstanding bonds, nearly four hundred millions 
of which were in the hands of the banks. To the reduction of the 
interest the banks were opposed, but finally to it upon the 
condition that the new bonds should not only be made payable in 
gold and silver coin nine-tenths fine but that the bonds should be 
exempted from all taxation, both State and national. These terms 
were accepted by Congress and the banks permitted the act to pass. 

Just here permit me to say that so far as I know this was the first 
act of Congress exempting United States bonds from national taxa- 
tion. Other laws exempted bonds from State and municipal taxa- 
tion, but not from national taxation. This act went the whole dis- 
tance, and not only exempted the bonds but the interest also. Pre- 
vious to the passage of this act banks and bondholders had been 
compelled to pay tax on their incomes from bonds; bnt this contract 
with the banks released them from this burden. The income tax 
mas soon after repealed, and we have had no such tax since that 
time. 

Again, Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway had demonetized 
silver, and its value was much reduced. The bonds held by the 
banks, as well as those held by others in Europe and America, were 


all payable under the laws of 1869 and 1870 in silver as well as gold. 
It would not do to make a public demand for the demonetization of 
silver dollars in the Uni States, but the demand was made to a 
very few political leaders and wire-workers, and on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1873, (17 Statutes at Large, page 424,) silver dollars, in which 
all bonds were payable, were demonetized in the United States. 
This made the bonds of the banks, as well as of others, payable in 
gold only. By destroying one-half the money in which the bonds 
were payable they doubled the value of the bonds to the holders 
and the debt to the people. 

But the act of demonetization of silver, when it became known to 
the people, aroused their indignation, and they demanded its re- 
monetization. This was violently opposed 7 banks, the bond- 
holders, and the men who had practiced the fraud npon the people; 
but in 1878 (20 Statutes at Large, page 25) the act of remonetization 
became a law over the veto of President Hayes. The Secretary of 
the Treasury refused and continued to refuse to pay out silver dol- 
lars, which were full legal-tender money, for interest and principal 
of bonds; and the banks also, in the money centers, combined to 
defy the law, refusing to receive these lawful dollars at par. Inthe 
language of all Democratic oe up to 1860 “these banks were 

e. 


above the law and the peo 

But this was not all. en the 3 per cent. funding bill of last 
year was passed there were members of Congress upon the floor who 
stood up and offered to read letters from more than one hundred 
banks, warning Congress of what they would do if the bill should 
pass. For once Co ss refused to be intimidated, and passed the 
act, As soon as the bill was in the hands of the President the bank 
presidents, cashiers, and directors surrounded him and induced him 
to veto the bill and defeat the law. Before this had been accom- 
plished, however, the banks had carried out their threats, and under 
the act of June 20, 1874, reduced their circulation over $18,000,000, 
causing great distress in business circles. Not satisfied with all the 
favors Congress has heaped upon them, they are now clamoring to 
have the taxes imposed upon them removed, but unwilling to have 
the interest on their bonds reduced. 

Mr. Speaker, I made this brief review of the history of our legisla- 
tion in connection with these banks to show that they have been the 
favored institutions of the country, that they have been granted their 
every demand; also to show that they are by no means modest in their 
demands, but, like all corporations, are soulless, ever ready to take to 
themselves every advantage obtainable, regardless of the rights of 
others and of the business prosperity of our country, regardless of the 
cries of thousands of widows and orphans throughout our country 
and the wails of distress going up all over our land because of the 
grievous burdens laid upon the millions of laboring poor by reason of 
their unjust exactions. As before stated, I am satisfied it is the set- 
tled purpose to so shape legislation as to continue this condition of 
things and still more strongly intrench themselves in their position. 
Their views and their policy have been clearly expressed and out- 
lined in the damnable doctrine that “a national debt is a national 
blessing.” Hence the only thing yet remaining for them to do is to 
control the revenues of the country and to deprive the greenback of 
its legal-tender quality. This done their scheme is complete. 

To the banks the perpetuation of the debt is an absolute neces- 
sity. Their notes are based upon the interest-bearing bonded debt. 
When these bonds are paid off their issues must cease. To postpone 
to as remote a date as possible or to prevent altogether the payment 
of the debt we now see the movement all along the line for a reduc- 
tion of taxation to the end that there may be no surplus revenues 
to further materially reduce the debt. this course is adopted it 
will render a nullity the law creating the sinking fund. It will be 
in conflict with the policy of our ra en with all acts of Con 
from 1789 to 1860, as well as in direct violation of the repeated a 
nitions of Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, the 
younger Adams, and Jackson. This move to have a national banking 
system founded upon a perpetual debt is not in accord with our insti- 
~ It is English, not American; it is monarchical, not repub- 

can, 

I am fully satisfied there is no necessity for these banking institu- 
tions. Asound, uniform currency can be secured to the people with- 
out the bank circulation. It is now in part furnished and can be 
wholly furnished by the issues of the Treasury without the interposi- 
tion of banks of issue. Treasury issue is the best paper money we 
can hato, and has been and always will be most satisfactory to the 

e, 
Pethe best estimates that can be made give the United States about 
one billion four hundred million dollars circulating medium, con- 
sisting of coin, coin certificates, legal-tender notes or greenbacks, 
and national-bank notes. In round numbers, we have about seven 
hundred millions of greenbacks and national-bank notes together, 
nearly equally divided, so that at the present time all are 
that in addition to our coin circulation that amount is necessary for 
the transaction of the business of the country. In fact, the opinion 
is general that a larger volume than we now have would add to our 

mips ack Our per capita is but little over $20. The per capita of 
gland is above $40; France and Belgium, above $o Aimost 
every country is more than the United States. 

The business interest of this country, if not at the present time, 
will soon demand at least one billion of paper money in addition to 
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our coin circulation, instead of the seven hundred millions we now 
have. I think I might say this is ie ay by all who have given 
the subject any thought. None see and understand this better than 
the 1 icy of the national banks. The question now presented 
is, How shall this circulation be furnished ? 

The bank party believe that we should perpetuate the debt, con- 
tinue our banking system, substituting bank notes for greenback», 


and thus furnish all this circulation through the banks, While I, aud 


I think the great mass of the people, if they could be heard, believe 
that whatever paper circulation is n. should be supplied by 
me Tasen States Treasury direct, and not through the medium of 
the ban 

Mr. Speaker, the pending bill to recharter the national banks, in 
my judgment, is but one more move upon the financial checker- 
board that is to commit this great Government to the damnable her- 
esy ‘‘that a national debt is a national blessing,” and thus chain our 
popie for ap ees yet unborn to the chariot-wheels of the money- 

ing and the corporation car of the privileged few and make of them 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 

Those who think we have the best financial system that the world 
has ever seen or that can be devised, and who so admire it as to now 
be willing to perpetuate it by legislating for its continuance and are 
ready to enter upon a policy of reducing taxation that the bonded 
debt upon which this system is based may be perpetuated, should re- 
member that it isa costly contrivance for the producing and laboring 
people—those who in the end foot all bills and pay all debts. 

This billion of currency furnished through the national banks, as 
this system contemplates, would require at least $1,000,000,000 in 
interest-bearing bonds as a base. The annual interest on these bonds 
at 3 per cent. would be thirty millions, and in thirty-three years and 
four months would equal the principal; at 4 per cent. would be forty 
millions per annum, and would equal bh ti te in twenty-five 
years; and at 5 per cent. would be $50,000, per annum, and would 
equal the principal in twenty years. 

These bonds are non-taxable and bear none of the burdens of the 
Government, while the poopie who pay the taxes and 1 Lag the 
Government must also pay the interest on these bonds to the banks, 
who under the pro banking system are the holders. But this is 
not all. The already overburdened people, before they can uso the 
currency, must pay the banks from 5to 10 cent. interest on it, 
in accordance with the State law in which the bank is located. 
Thus, for a billion of currency furnished by the banks the people pay 
interest on a billion of bonds and interest on a billion of currency. 
The debt of England, which in round numbers is two billion dollars, 
has in two nendred years drawn twenty-four billions in interest, or 
twelve times the principal—enongh to make the few very rich and 
the many very poor. May this not be the chief cause of the distress- 
ing poverty of her masses, and in it do we not see the future of Amer- 
ica? I say emphatically that no better scheme can ever be devised, 
and none that will more surely enslave the great body of the peo- 
ple and build np a moneyed aristocracy, than to fasten upon them a 
perpetual debt the interest of which is a mortgage forever. 

Under the acts of June 20, 1874, and January 14, 1875, the power 
has been conferred upon these banking institutions to contract or 
expand the currency at their will and pleasure—certainly a most dan- 
gerous power to be placed in the hands of corporations. The limit 
of inflation is only the limit of the bonds of the United States or the 
ability of the banks to command them. This is a power by which 
they can increase all property values, real and personal, as they deem 
best for their own interest. The control of the money of the United 
States is conferred by the Constitution upon Congress. They may, 
if they see proper, contract or expand the currency of the country, 
but they have no right under the Constitution, as I understand it, 
to transfer that power to any banks or corporations. Recently the 
banks have been taking out currency more rapidly than ever before. 
I predict that, if the present bill becomes a law, it will be but a short 
time until the volume of the currency is greatly increased, property 
values largely inflated, and the business of the country, in a meas- 
ure, placed upon a fictitious basis. Then will follow necessarily, 
under the laws of commerce and trade, a corresponding contraction, 
the result of which is paralysis of enterprise, s tion of trade, 
decrease of production, labor thrown out of employment, and in- 
creased poverty, distress, and suffering throughout our land. 

The banks cai, under cong law, surrender their currency at 
R und that they may not be ths cc to the annoyance and 

elay of gathering up their notes, which are circulating among the 
people, it is provided that greenbacks may be deposited in the eaa 
in lieu of them, and there held antil the bank notes are redeemed. 
When so redeemed they are to be destroyed. By this means, so long 
as the legal-tender notes and the bank notes remain about equal in 
quantity, ees can retire one-half of the paper circulation, create a 
panic, and reduce the price of all commodities 50 per cent, in a short 
time, This, in reality, gives them control of the market value of all 
papery: They can dictate the price of the poor man’s bread as well 
asthe earnings of his toil and labor. The bill now under consideration 
proposes a renewal of this dangerous power in their hands. It will 


ro 
not do for gentlemen to say that if they do hold such power they will 
not exercise it. All history and our own experience teaches to the 
con 


trary. 
It was charged, and no doubt truly, that the United States Bank, 


whose charter expired in 1836, subsidized the press, controlled mem- 
bers of Congress, attempted to control elections, State and national, 
and but for the iron will and great nal influence of President 
Jackson, would have done so, thus forcing (at that early period iu 
our history) this Government into the adoption of the policy that its 
circulating medium should be furnished through the intervention of 
banks and its volume controlled by chartered corporation. It wasa 
life-and-death struggle at that time with the people, led by Jackson 
on one side, and the corporations and money-power, with the United 
States Bank at the h , On the other. 

If a bank with a capital of only thirty-five millions, and twenty- 
five or thirty branches in the United States, could wield such an in- 
fluence in the management of 5 9 affairs, let me inquire, what 
may we not expect from two to five thousand banks, located in every 
town and hamlet in our land, commanding a capital of from five 
hundred million to a billion dollars, all acting in concert? 

We are not left in ignorance in this matter, nor are we without 
example. It is an open secret that the banks contribute sums 
of money to every fund to be used at elections, the result of which 
in the least affects or might affect them. Their mighty power is felt 
everywhere; its effects are witnessed on every hand. They build 


up or they pull down. They elect to position their friends or hurl 
from place those who oppose their wishes. They act in perfect har- 
mony, are united as one man, and to-day their power is almost resist- 


less. They command, and itis obeyed. A striking and humiliating 
illustration of this truth was witnessed one year ago in the veto of 
the 3 per cent. funding bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with alarm that the people regard corporate 
interference in the management of our public affairs, in the formation, 
administration, and adjudication of the laws of the land. It is a 
notorious fact, as the history of our financial legislation which I have 
been reviewing abundantly proves, that the dictum of the banks is 
law. Any measure they seek to obtain seldom, if ever, fails, and any 
measure they seek to thwart never becomes a law. In every contest 
where the people have sought to resist their demands or curb their 
power the banks have come out triumphant,and gather to them- 
selves the spoils of victory. In my humble judgment there is immi- 
nent danger of the people of the United States passing wholly under 
the control of aggregated capital. 

The history of other nations as well as that of our own country, 
the history of almost every State in this Union, notably my owu 
State, (California, ) shows plainly that all important legislation is 
molded by corporations. The bank corporations, the railroad cor- 
porations, and telegraph corporations are triumvirate monopolies en- 
throned, before whose mighty power our rulers bow. Their joint in- 
fluence is wholly irresistible. So observable has this become “ that 
he who runs may read.” So absolute is their sway that a statesman 
not long since remarked “ that he was not sure but that the time had 
come when it would be better to hand over the control of the Gov- 
ernment to the corporations entirely ; that were it done they would 
no more control then than they do now, but likely would control by 
less corrupting and demoralizing influences.” 

Seeing, sirs, that Congress, the representative body of fifty millions 
of people, chosen from their midst, the law-making branch of this 
great 3 is powerless before this triple-headed sovereign, 
and unable to enter upon or carry out a policy against the wishes of 
the banks and in the interest of the people, I think we should at 
least stand our ground and resist the further invasion of the rights of 
the people and the usurpation of the functions of Government. We 
should not pass this or any other law rechartering these banks, or that 
looks to perpetuating in their hands the power that rightfully belongs 
to the people and of which they never should have been deprived. 

What Congress should have done long ago, and that which would 
have been in the interest of all the people, and what should now be 
done, is to pass a law making provision for substituting Treasury 
notes for bank notes, redeem the bonds of the Government to the ex- 
tent of the present bank circulation, and discontinue all banks of issue 
at the end of twenty years from the passage of the law under which 
they were organized. Let them bank if they desire, but upon coin 
or Treasury notes, as other banks do. 

We should also promptly revise the tariff on a just and equitable 
basis, not in the interest of free trade or protection, but with a view 
to producing the greatest amount of revenue, maintain our internal 
revenue taxes, especially upon whisky and tobacco, and extinguish 
the debt at the earliest date ible. This is the only siege’ by 
which the people can be relieved of their burdens and free theni- 
selves from this oppression. 

Gentlemen may discourse eloquently about the people being ground 
down by taxation, and let their souls run out in sympathy for them. 
Do not deceive yourselves with the belief that you will gain popu- 
larity by such propositions to reduce taxation. t me inquire what 
are your propositions for reducing taxation, and who do you propose 
to relieve; is it really those who bear the burdens of Government and 
are entitled te your n Let us see, using the language of the 

ntleman from Texas [ Mr. MILLSsI while discussing the funding bill 

the Forty-sixth Congress: 


How much do ropose to reduce the tax on that is taxed from 62 to 
Onrice that 1 Ons 


73 cent. ! is taxed 100 per cent. salt, that is taxed from 40 
to cent.? On cotton goods, that are taxed from 61 to71 cent. ] On win- 
dow-glass, that is taxed from 80 to 116 per cent. f On iron, is taxed from 70 
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to 90 per cent.? On candy, that is taxed from 100 to 153 cent.? The children 
of poor folks would ike for th $8 come nee enough toe to get a lick at it oc. 
casionally. How much do you propose to reduce the taxes on spices, that are all 
the way Prom 181 to 461 per cent.] How much on wool and woolen so es- 
sential to the comfort of millions of people in winter? They are taxed from 
60 to 90 per cent. How much on blankets and wool hats, that are taxed 89 per 
cent.! Leit not a shame that woolen clothing is taxed 90 per cent.] How many 
thousands are to-day destitute of such comforts because they are not within their 
reach! These taxes are shamefully oppressive. They areso exorbitant that they 
defraud the Government and rob the people. 

And yet the gentlemen who are here ng a repeal of taxes would not so much 
as touch them with their little fingers. ho is it, then, that is so o 1 with 
taxes? Why, the banks. The little tax on their circulation m re ed. 
What next? The taxon bank deposits must be repealed. What next? The tax 
on bank capital must be repealed. What next! o taxon bank checks must be 
repealed. Tt is banks, and only banks—banks first, banks last, and banks all the 
time. The banks in whose vaults are two thousand millions of money, and who 
are receiving a bounty from the Government of over $15,000,000 annually as inter- 
est on the bonds they have deposited, while 90 th epee of them have — paid 
in dollars that are equal in value to gold, are no doubt greatly oppressed. 


Sir, the people are not to be fooled, The American ple are a 
reading people, they are political economists, and I shall be surprised 
if many Representatives do not find upon their return to their con- 
stituency that they will be able to give them information upon sub- 
jects that have been considered in this House and inform them of 
measures to which they have given no attention. The people under- 
stand that the ational debt has to be paid at some time; they under- 
stand also that it is drawing interest and will draw interest until it 
is paid. From this they know there is no escape. They also know 
that they have already paid in interest an amount equal to the prin- 
cipal. They know and understand that it is in the hands of money- 
kings, banking corporations, and Shylocks who fatten upon the 
interest which Sy must finally pay. They understand thatit is non- 
taxable and bears none of the burdens of Government. They under- 
stand that by manipulating the legislation of the country it has been 
made the base of a banking system by which they are made to pay 
interest on a large part of the money they are compelled to use; and 
they anderen as well as we do that efforts are being made to per- 
petuate this condition ofthings. Hence, sir, they regard the debt not 
only as a burden from which they desire speedy relief but as a source 
ot danger to their liberties and a thing now being used to make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. The people understand all this, and 
know there is but one avenue that leads to relief, and that is its 
speedy and complete extinguishment. With this prospect before them, 
this morning star of hope blazing in the horizon, heralding the dawn 
of the day ot their relief, they are willing to sufferon. They will not 
uphold any policy that seeks to perpetuate this debt, whether by the 
reduction of the revenues to a point where nothing can be applied 
to its payment, or by raising the tariff dues in the interest of protec- 
tion to a point where it amounts to prohibition, and thus destroy the 
revenues, so that no reduction of the debt can be made. 

The efforts now being made to reduce taxation relates wholly to 
internal revenue and not to import duties. The principal reduction 
proposed, besides whisky and tobacco, is the abolition of the tax of 
1 per cent. on the circulation of the banks and the tax on their de- 
posits as well as upon the deposits of all banking institutions. None 
of these taxes should be removed. Whisky and tobacco are articles 
not of necessity, but of luxury and evil, and should therefore be made 
to compensate for the evil, so far as it can be done, by bearing the 
burdens of Government. 

The tax on the bank circulation should not be removed, because 
1 per cent. per annum is a very small tax for the pee e of extort- 
ing double interest from the people on almost their entire capital, 
aside from the power given them to control the property valuation. 

The tax on deposits, one-half of 1 per cent. should not be removed, 
because the banks do not pay interest upon but a very small portion 
of their deposits. They make interest on a very large portion of it; 
therefore they can well afford to pay this tax, especially the national 
banks. 

The tax on the checks of merchants, dealers, and business men, 
which is paid by them and not by the banks, might be repealed. It 
is an unnecessary. tax upon commerce, and can well be dispensed 
with. There are other minor internal taxes that might be abolished, 
because they are more a source of annoyance than of revenue. But 
to any material reduction of the revenues by which the time will be 
prolonged when our country shall be liberated from the thralldom of 
debt I am unalterably opposed. ; l 

Mr. Speaker, our present national banking system is a departure 
from the teachings of the fathers of this Republic and in direct oppo- 
sition to the fundamental doctrine of the Democratic party. i 

I confess that I am at a loss to understand how any one calling 
himself a Democrat can uphold the national banking system and be 
willing to enter upon a policy that seeks to perpetuate the bonded debt 
upon which this system is based. 

Washington, in his farewell address, used these words: 

Avoid the accumulation of debt, not only by shunning occasion of expense but 

0 of to discha the debts which unavoidable 
Lith Sy tate coma e — throwing upon posterity the burdens 
which we ourselves ought to bear. 


Jefferson, in a letter to John W. Eppes, of September 11, 1813, (vol- 
ume 6, page 199, Jefferson’s Works,) speaking of State banks, said: 


Bank must be suppressed and the circulating medium be restored to the 
pation ta whom it belonge. Ttis the only fund on whieh they can rely for loans; 


it is the only resource which can never fail them, and it is an abundant one for 


every 

Treasury bills bottomed on taxes, or not bearing interest, as may be 
found necessary, thrown into circulation, take the place of so much gold and 
silver, which last when crowded will find an efflux into other countries and thus 
keep the er of medium at its salutary level. 

Let banks continue if they please, but let them discount for cash alone or for 
Treasury notes. 


Again, Andrew Jackson had positive convictions upon this subject. 
Hear what he has to say: 


The charter of the Bank of the United States expires in 1836, and its stockhold- 
ers will most probably apply for a renewal of their privileges. In order to avoid 
the evils resulting from precipitancy in a measure involving such important prin- 
ciples and such deep pecuniary interests, I feel that I cannot, in justice to the 
parties interested, too soon presentit to the deliberate consideration of the Legisla- 
tare and the ale. Both the constitutionality and the expediency of the law 
creating this are well questioned by a large pruon of our fellow-citizens ; 
and it must be admitted by all that it has failed in the great end of establishing a 
uniform sound currency. 

Under these circumstances, if such an institution is deemed essential to the fiscal 
operations of the Government, I submit to the wisdom of the Le ture whether a 
national one, founded upon the credit of the Government and revenues, might 
not be devised which would avoid all constitutional difficulties, and at the same 
a all haga Sorengo > to 8 eas country that were expected 

0 t from the present bank.—Opinions of Andrew ‘ackson, message of December 
8, 1829, Statesman’s Manual, volume 2, pages 713, 714. v 

A bank of the United States is, in many respects, convenient for the Govern- 
ment and useful to the people. Entertaining 8 and deeply impressed 
with the belief that some of the powers and privileges arene ag by the existing 
bank are unauthorized by the Constitution, subversive of the rights of the States, 
and dangerous to the liberties of the people, I felt it in duty, at an early period 
of my administration, to call the attention of Congress to the practicability of or- 
ganizing an institution combining all its advantages and obviating these objections. 

sincerely regret that in the act before me I can perceive none of those modifica- 
tions of the bank charter which are necessary, in my opinion, to make it com- 
patible with justice, with sound policy, or with the Constitution of our country. 
It is maintained by some that the bank is a means of executing the constitu- 
tional power *‘to coin money and regulate the value thereof. Congress have es- 
tablished a mint to coin money, and passed laws to regulate the value thereof. The 
money so coined, with its value so regulated, and such foreign coins as Con, 
may adopt, are the only currency known to the Constitution. But if they have 
other power to regulate the currency, it was conferred to be exercised by them- 
selves, and not to be transferred to a corporation. If the bank be established for 
that pw „with a charter unalterable without its consent, Congress have parted 
with their power for a term of years, during which the Constitution is a dead let- 
ter. It is neither necessary nor proper to transfer its legislative powers to such a 
bank, and therefore unconstitutional.—Jackson's veto message, July 10, 1832, States- 
man’s Manual, volume 2, page 767. 

It being thus established by unquestionable proof that the Bank of the United 
States was converted into n permanent electioneering sopua; it appeared to me 
that the path of duty which the executive department of the Government ought 
to pursue was not doubtful As by the terms of the bank charter no ofticer but 
the Secretary of the Treasury could remove the deposits, it seemed to me that this 
authority ought to be at oncé exerted to opira that great corporation of the sup- 
port and countenance of the Government in such a use of its funds and such an 
exertion of its power. In this point of the case the question is distinetly pre- 
sented, whether the ple of the United States are to govern through represent- 
atives chosen by their unbiased suffrages, or whether the power and money of a 

at corporation are to be secretly exerted to influence oe sen nent and con- 

l their decisions. It must now be determined whether the E is to have its 
candidates for all offices in the country, from the hesi to the lowest, or whether 
candidates on both sides of political questions shall be brought forward as hereto- 
fore, and supported by the usual means.— Message, Doctor 3, 1833, Statesman's 
Manual, volume 2, page 837. 


These extracts, in fuct the whole history of our Government, show 
conclusively that the doctrine and traditions of the Democratic party, 
as taught by these fathers, are in opposition to the circulating me- 
dium being furnished to the people through banking corporations, 
as well as against the peter that would perpetuate the debt, as a 
“moral canker” upon the country. Opposition to such a poliey has 
found expression in every National Democratic platform from 1840 to 
1860. 

The following is the language of the platform in 1856, which con- 
tains the precise language of all the platforms which preceded it 
since 1840: 

6. That Congress has no power to charter a national bank; that we believe such 
an institution one of deadly hostility to the best interests of the connie? danger- 
ous to our Sh eee ys institutions and the liberties of the people, and calculated to 
place the bu s of the country within the control of a concentrated money power, 
and above the laws and the will of the people; and that the results of Democratic 
legislation, in this and all other financial measures upon which issues have been 
made between the two political parties of the country, have demonstrated to can- 
did and practi) men of all parties their soundness, safety, and utility, in all busi- 
ness pursui le 

7. That the separation of the moneys of the Government from banking institn- 


tions is indispensable for the safety of the funds of the Government and the rights 
of the people, 


Even down to 1868 these words formed a part of the platform that 
expressed the sentiments of the national Democracy : 

3. Payment of the public debt of the United States as rapidly as practicable ; 
all moneys drawn from the people by taxation, except so much as is requisite for 
the necessities of the Government, economically k honestly 
applied to such payment, and where the obligations of the Government do not 
expressly state upon their face, or the law nnder which hen were issued does not 
provide that they shall be = in coin, they ought, in righi and in justice, to be 
paid in the lawful money of the United States. 

4. Equal taxation of every species of property according to its real value, 
including Government bonds and other public securities. 

5. One currency for the Government and the people, the laborer and the office- 
holder, the pensioner and the soldier, the producer and the bondholder. 

Now, sirs, I ask Democrats to stand by the ancient landmarks of 
our party; do not be seduced by false doctrines, nor bend the kneo 
to the money-gods. Do not desert the people in this their day of 

ril 


As in the da; 


of Jackson, we are brought face to face with the 
bank power. 


n the days of Jackson “it Was established by unques- 
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tionable proof that the Bank of the United States was converted into 
a permanent electioneering engine.” So it is equally clear now that 


the banks are an organ power in every election, to shape public 
policy in their interest and to perpetuate their rule. 

As in the days of Jackson, „when the question was distinctly pre- 
sented, whether the people of the United States were to govern 
through Representatives chosen by their unbiased suffrage, or whether 
the power and moncy of a great corporation were to be secretly ex- 
erted to influence their judgment and control their decisions,” so now 
the question is again presented, whether the corporations on one 
hand or the people on the other shall rule this country. 

In making these remarks, I am not to be understood as favoring 
paper money, or what — 1 be properly called credit money, by no 
means. I prefer gold and silver, the money of the world. I, in part, 
represent a State where gold and silver is the currency used by all 
the people—they prefer it; a popor dollar is seldom ever seen in the 
channels of circulation, If there was gold and silver enough to 
transact the business of the country I should condemn the policy 
that would aim to issue one dollar of circulation for which there was 
not a dollar on deposit to redeem the same. But as we have not a 
sufficient quantity of those metals to supply the wants of trade as 
money, it is the duty of Con, to make necessary provision for 
supplying this deficiency. This, I contend, should be done direct from 
the national Treasury, by paper issue bottomed on taxes and redeem- 
able for all debts due the Government, and not through the medium 
of banks. I am to be understood as uncompromisingly opposed to the 
policy that double taxes the poopie for this paper issue to supply the 
deficiency of gold and silver and hand over both taxes to corporations. 
J aenounce it as high-handed robbery. I denounce the policy that 
permits the volume of the currency to be contracted by corporations 
as an outrage and subversion of the ples rights. I regard any 

licy that looks to the perpetuation of the national debt as dangerous 
in the extreme, and denounce it as anti-republican and undemocratic. 
I predios that if such a policy be persisted in and carried out, the 
liberties of this great people will go down in blood and be lost in 
poverty. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. GEORGE D. WISE, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 22, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stip- 
ulations relating to Chinese— 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia, said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question under consideration has been so fully 
and exhaustively discussed in this and in the other end of the Capi- 
tol that I hesitate to trespass even for a brief space of time upon 
the patience and indulgence of this House. I do not hope to be able 
to make any new or Pee of it, my purpose in rising 
to speak simply being to place myself more emphatically upon the 
record as in sympathy with the cbject proposed to be accomplished 
by this bill than I could by a simple vote. This question is of a 
gravity to demand our most serious consideration, and the problem 
too important to be treated with levity or indifference. Immigra- 
tion exerts a wonderful influence upon our civilization and upon our 
growth and development as a nation, and the subject is worthy of 
the study and reflection of our wisest statesmen. 

The people on the Pacific slope have spoken with no uncertain 
sound, and with a unanimity almost unexampled. I am unwilling 
to believe that in their lond and earnest demands for relief they have 
been controlled by blind passion and unreasoning prejudices. These 
appeals to Congress for the application of a remedy for what is con- 
sidered as a great and growing evil come to us from men in every 
walk and grade of life, and I am convinced that a real and not an 
imaginary cause exists to produce them. These bitter complaints 
come to us not alone from the laboring classes, who in their various 
callings are confronted with an unequal and degrading competition, 
but from others also whose conclusions are the result of intelligent 
observation and reflection. 

The object sought to be accomplished by this bill is the suspension 
of the immigration of Chinese laborers for the period of twenty years. 
There are some who hold to the opinion that a suspension for so many 
years is unreasonable and amounts to prohibition, and therefore is 
violative of the stipulation of our treaty with the Government of 
China. These are the words: 
nese who may goto the United States aclabovers, ether lasses nee being Legale 

as 
in the limitations. Legislation taken in F te Ohineas lavorecs shall be of — 


a character only as is necessary to enforce the regulation, limitation, or suspen- 
sion of aeai paan nengone piai pdea shall not be subject to personal maltreatment 
or abuse. 


By the terms of this treaty the United States may limit or sus- 
pend, but may not prohibit. ‘Such suspension shall be reason- 
able,” and that is the only limitation upon our right to stop for a 
time at least the immigration of Chinese laborers. In the treaty it 
is recognized and conceded that the necessity for a suspension“ 
may arise, and when it shall the Government of the United States 
is authorized to act as may be deemed best for the interests of the 
country, its welfare and prosperity. 

The remedy must be commensurate with the disease, and its ap- 
3 must be for such time as will produce the desired results. 

am at a loss to discover by what process of reasoning, by what rule 
of interpretation gentlemen have arrived at the conclusion that a 
suspension for ten years would be reasonable but for twenty years 
would not be. Many and great events have followed each other in 
quick succession during the past twenty PS During that period 
we have grown rapidly in wealth, population, and power, and our 
advancement in the arts and sciences has far exceeded the e 
tations of the most sanguine. But while it is true that much 
been accomplished in the past twenty years, and it is likely that the 
developments in the future will be as rapid and wonderful as they 
have been in the past, years are not to be counted in the life of a 
nation as in that of an individual. If we shall find that we have 
made a mistake I see no obstacle in the way of receding from it. In 
the proposed legislation we are actuated by no hostility or unfriendly 
feelings toward the government or peopie of China. 

But, Mr. Breaker. T have not the time nor the inclination to pursue 
farther the subject in this connection. While Iam for keeping faith 
with all nations, and would not consciously, even to gain an advan- 
tage, step a hair’s breadth beyond the limit of this treaty, I am sat- 
isfied that we have the right to ‘‘suspend” for the period named in 
the bill, and that it is our duty toexercise it. While muchof sickly 
sentimentality has been 5 in, no other objections worthy of 
mention have been advanced. I call attention to the fact that no gen- 
tleman in this discussion has dared (I use the word in no offensive 
sense) to put himself on record as entertaining the opinion that 
Chinese immigration is desirable, and that it ought not to be re- 
strained and limited. There are some, it is true, who have advanced 
the opinion that cheap labor is a blessing, and that the multiplica- 
tion of industrial ponu would be the logical result of its employ- 
ment; but even they have not denied that the unlimited influx of 
Chinese might be an evil. I want to say right here that I do not 
share in this opinion, and I cannot see a blessing in the de tion 
of our working people to a servile condition. I entertain the belief 
that the condition of that State is the happiest and best in which 
the wages of labor are such as to enable the laboring classes to main- 
tain their self- t and to furnish the means for the comfortable 
maintenance of their families and the education of their children. 

They are inconsistent who maintain that the industries of the 
conntry should be fostered and stistained by a protective policy, and 
yet are unwilling to give protection and security to labor, which is 
the chief element in production, and without which those industries 
could not exist. I hold to the opinion that the laborer is entitled to 
a fair share in the profits of the business in which he may be em- 
ployed, and that he ought not to be placed in a condition to accept 
the alternative of starvation or of working for a remuneration in- 
sufficient to afford a comfortable living for himself and family. If 
time permitted it might be shown by abundant citations from the 
report of the joint select committee appointed to investigate Chinese 
Pun pranon that white men and women in California have been 
fo to abandon various pelos DT the competition of cheap Chi- 
nese labor, and that the result been to increase the profits of 
capital, but not to cheapen to the consumer the articles of production. 

1 shal always steadily and firmly resist those whose utterances are 
in the interest of capital against labor, of monopolies against the rights 
of man. In the competition between the Caucasian and Asiatic 
races the conditions are all opposed to the former and the advan- 
pos in favor of the latter. 

he Chinese are not encumbered with families, and they live hud- 
dled together, in large numbers, in the same room, so that they re- 
quire no more for their subsistence than has been found sufficient for 
the maintenance of convicts in our prisons. I cannot entertain the 
opinion that blessings will flow from the degradation of our are 
people to such a condition, and I can tell gentlemen that the intel- 
igent representatives of the n race are as much opposed to it as 
are the whites. While I would not fan the fires of passion and pajis 
dice, I tell gentlemen plainly that the laboring classes will not 
tamely submit to what they feel to be a wrong and injustice, and 
that discords and sanguinary results are inevitable. 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio, Mr. TAYLOR, whose presenta- 
tion of his side of the case is not exceeded, in my humble judgment, 
in ability and eloquence by that of any other opponent of this meas- 
ure, was careful to express in this connection his convictions in lan- 

age too qan to be mistaken. He is reported in the RECORD as 

ving said: 

The reason I object to the bill chiefly and finally is because it changes essen- 


tially our condition as a nation; it changes our tion before the world. Itis 
taking upon us an exclusiveness that has not belonged to us in the past, and for 
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ore I am not willing to do that. But, Mr. eee panny mo to say in justice to 
myself I hope my remarks have not n understood as favoring a er immi- 
gration of theChinese. I deplore their presence here as much asany man. Ihave 
not been addressing myself to that branch of the subject. I want no more of them. 


If it is not desirable to have more of them, if “ unrestricted immi- 
gration is an evil of great magnitude” and their presence here is 
something to be deplored, I cannot see why we should hesitate to 
change our condition before the world and to take upon ourselves an 
exclusiveness in regard to them that has not belonged to us in the 
past. Their presence here is to be 2 says the honorable gen- 
tleman. We have the statement of the joint special committee, ap- 

inted by the two Houses of Congress to investigate this subject, 

‘that the influx of Chinese is a standing menace to republican 
institutions on the Pacific and the existence there of Christian civil- 
ization.” We have the concurrent testimony of hundreds of intelli- 
gent witnesses, unbiased by prejudice, that it is e great and growing 
evil, demanding the application of a speedy remedy, and yet we are 

avely told that we must continue in a ruinous policy because a 

eparture from it changes our condition before the world.” For one 
I hesitate not to say, if there is a necessity for it our condition ought 
to be changed, and that we ought now “to take upon ourselves an 
exclusiveness that has not belonged to us in the past.” Self-preser- 
vation is the first law of nature, and if we have the right, which is 
admitted, I hold it to be aduty to provide against that which is dan- 
gerous to the existence of our free institutions, to Christian civiliza- 
tion, and to social order. 

But as to this class of . we have already adopted a policy 
of exclusiveness, for while they have been permitted to come and 
remain here, they have been excluded from citizenship and from the 
enjoyment of the political rights and privileges accorded freely to im- 
migrants from other and more favored nations. We have opened wide 
our doors for their reception, but they remain a foreign element in our 
midst, alien in feeling, and without any . or knowledge 
of our institutions, of our political or social organizations. No one 
bas dared to say that he is in favor of conferring upon them the 
franchise and permitting them to become by naturalization a com- 
ponent part of the body-politic. The evidence is clear to the effect 
that they “have no conception of representative and free institutions; 
that there has not been and that there cannot be amalgamation, and 
that all the conditions are opposed to assimilation.” Already they 
are in the Pacitic States in such numbers as that they could control 
elections there if given the ballot, and the vast hive from which a 
supply may be drawn teeming with millionsis almost inexhaustible. 
In the light of all the testimony in regard to the Chinese I am satis- 
fied that we cannot, with a due regard for the safety of the States 
in which they exist, confer upon them the ballot, and we are con- 
strained by a wise policy to withhold from them political rights and 
privileges. lam satisfied that this indigestible mass, alien in feel- 
ing, pagan in religion, inferior in mental and moral qualities, kept 
in this exceptional and anomalous condition, is a continual menace 
to the existence of 1 oee institutions and likely to prodnoo dis- 
orders. We are not left to speculation on this subject, but the evi- 
dence is abundant to the effect that serious conflicts have resulted 
from the presence in the Pacific States of the class proposed to be 
excluded this bill. 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TAYLOR] attempted to 
account for the eee and violent outbreaks which from time 
to time have oceurred in California, in a manner which would have 
excited a smile if he had not mentioned it with so much of gravity : 


A ship comes in loaded with these coolies. They are unloaded on the wharf 
and get into their carts. Half-grown, wild boys on the wharf and in the streets 
throw mud and stones at them, and load them with abuse which I shall not de- 
scribe. Finally a warfare exists between the two races, and that is to be deplored. 


A warfare between races is always to be deplored, but its origin is not 
to be found in the pranks and disorderly conduct ofmad, wild boys. I 
venture to tell him that the warfare between the races is inevitable. 
The people of San Francisco may be no better but they are no worse 
than those residing in other portions of our Union. I venture the 
assertion that similar conflicts would occur in the district repre- 
sented by the gentleman from Ohio if the same conditions existed 
there. They havea deeper significance, and they mark the struggles 
of the laboring classes, who are subjected by the influx of cheap 
Chinese labor to an unequal and degrading competition, in resist- 
ance to their exclusion from the channels of industry, to which they 
are accustomed, and to avert from themselves and families the prob- 
ability of a servile dependence. 

Allusion has been made in the progress of this discussion to the 
negro race. Ido not propose to rake over the embers of the past to 
arouse afresh the hates and animosities which, nappy for us, have 
in great part ceased to exist. Let the dead past bury its dead.” I 
can speak upon this subject without passion or prejudice. Having 
known bim from my childhood I have none but the kindliest feelings 
toward the negro. The ancestors of those now here did not come of 
their own free will and accord, and they were brought from their na- 
tive homes to satisfy the demands of a grasping cupidity. I willnot 
pause here to anguine upon whom the responsibility rests for their in- 
troduction and for the dire consequences which have followed it. I 
read the history of the past that I may gather wisdom from expori- 
ence, 


The negroes now in this country were born here, and they have a 
right to remain. Justice and humanity alike require that we should 
discharge our duty to them fully and cheerfully. As a southern 
Representative upon this floor I take pride and pleasure in making 
here the declaration that I recognize that obligation, and that I will 
cheerfully sustain all measures having for their object the educa- 
tion and elevation of that race and the amelioration of its condi- 
tion. They have no better nor truer friends than are to be found 
among the intelligent and humane citizens of the South among 
whom they were born and reared. Ihope to God that the experiment 
of conferring upon them the ballot may not prove a failure, and I 
hold it to be a sacred duty to do all which can be done to make it a 
success, But we cannot close our eyes to the fact that conflicts 
have occurred from the presence of the non-assimilating white and 

k races. Thousands of valuable lives have been sacrificed in 
the long and bitter struggles which have followed their introduction 
into this country. 

The originating cause of our civil war was not philanthropy for 
the negro; it was not waged for his emancipation, though that was 
one of its logical results. I repeat that the negroes now in this coun- 
Lal Bhat born here, and that we are under an obligation as to them 
which cannot with honor or safety be disregarded. But our experi- 
ence in reference to the negro race has not been such as to convince 
us that it is safe to make the experiment with the Chinese. The ques- 
tion now presented to us is whether we will invite or permit the 
introduction of a large and indigestible mass of pagan Mongolians 
from whose presence disorders and conflicts aréinevitable. Ihe gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. TAYLOR] sounds the alarm “ that this bill, 
whether meant for them or not, strikes at our foreign citizens and 
their security,” and speaking in this connection he says: 

We know not when the next gate will be erected nor where the fonndations will 
be laid. It is the first break in the levee; when the waters stream over the cre- 
vasse will follow as the levee gives way. The way that we have been traveling, 
the road that we have been making, has been straight and in one direction, f 
that way is encumbered, and our feet led from it, where shall we be brought up ? 
Where will it end? Who lives that can tell? 

Those of you that remember the years of 1854 and 1855 need not be told what 
2 may do when craftily excited. Good citizens then traveled the streets 
nights lest the Catholic hired girls should poison the wells. Their remedy was 
the exclusion of a foreign non-assimilating religion. Put none but Americans 
on guard to-night” was the cry that went up; and war almost commenced between 
races then upon the ground of non-assimilation. 

I thank the gentleman for the allusion. The foreign citizens and 
the Catholics of this country have not forgotten and they cannot for- 
get that period in our history referred to by the honorable gentle- 
man, The cry “Put none but Americans on guard to-night” then 
rang out upon the air from the throats of men known to each other 
by grips and signs and associated in secret orders by solemn oaths. 
This tidal-wave of 5 swept over New England and the 
States of the North. And then it was that upon the soil of Virginia, 
under the banner of the invincible Democracy, the battle for civil 
and religious liberty was fought over again, and the black knight, 
with his visor down, met there his first defeat. The proscriptive 
party to which he referred did not have its origin in any warfare 
growing out of non-assimilating races or religions, and its fate was 
not such as to invite another similar attempt. 

We welcome the coming to our shores of the staid, sturdy, and 
thrifty German from Fatherland, of the warm-hearted, nial, and 
liberty-loving sons of the Emerald Isle, of the gay and giddy French- 
man from the vine-clad hills of France, We hail their coming, and 
ee to these a hearty welcome, because they can and do become fel- 

ow-citizens in truth and in fact, and not alone in name, accommodat- 
ing themselves readily to our modes of thought and Races oon pe 
themselves to our political methods. Though speaking different lan- 
guages, they bring with them a civilization similar to our own, and 
they soon become thoroughly identified with the communities to which 
they attach themselves. Their blood becomes mingled with our 
blood, and in a few brief years their identity as a foreign element is 
lost by the process of absorption. The immigrant who may arrive 
during this year from Germany, from Ireland, from Italy, from France, 
from Britain, or from the fair land of Poland, in the next generation 
will be represented here by sons and daughters native and to the 
manor born; and though descended from fathers and mothers whose 
eyes first beheld the light of heaven in foreign lands, they will be 

Americans all, thoroughly imbued with the spirit and genius of our 
free republican institutions. 

We welcome their coming not only because they are capable of 
assimilation but because there is wealth in their muscle, wealth in 
their brains, riches far exceeding in value the mines of Nevada 
orthe golden sands of California. But not so with the Chinese. 
He is a Chinaman when he arrives and remains a Chinaman until 
he dies. There is and ought not to be any intermarriage between 
the Caucasian and Asiatic races. The Mongolian comes here and 
sets up for worship his hideous idols, and turning a deaf ear to the 
teachings of a higher, a purer, and a better religion, he goes through 
all the disgusting forms of hisidolatrous worship. He is a stranger 
to the sweet and gentle influences of family. He neverchanges and 
never advances, but remains fixed in his habits and modes of thought, 
and cannot be elevated to the standard of a higher and purer civil- 
ization. But if I could I would not have the of Caucasian 
blood with that of any inferior race. Looking to the future, I would 
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rather that my country should be peopled with men and women of 
the highest type. 

Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

These are my sentiments, crudely expressed, it may be, but the 
earnest and honest convictions of my head and heart. I with 
the honorable gentleman from Ohio that sentiment is something not 
to be cast off and laid aside as a worthless garment. I agree with 
him that sentiment is thought as well as feeling. But knowing that 
radical differences exist between the Asiatic and Caucasian races, 
believing in my heart that amalgamation is neither possible nor de- 
sirable, I must adopt that course which I believe to be for the best 
interests of my country, its welfare, and prosperity. Inthe language 
of the eloquent Randolph of Roanoke: 

for this single occasion I could utter my fi s in thoughts 
eee ‘hat a I would kindle a rsh eat isons find an 
altar in may bag id and burn to ashes the peaaos of the hour and the 


interests of the day, throwing a steady flame of light upon our path of duty 
directing us fewer to the permanent welfare, satety of the whole 


country. 


honor, and 


Retirement of National-Bank Notes. 


SPEEOH 


or 


HON. JOSEPH H. BURROWS, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 1, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 2982) to retire national-bank notes. 


Mr. BURROWS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In neng ee address this House upon the merits and 
advantages of this bill, lam not unmindful of the large stock of 
prejudice I shall encounter on both sides of the House and of the 
opposition which this bill receives from the capitalists of the nation ; 
und if my political sari, bee here were “ninety and nine,” ins 
of simply the latter, we should see here the grandest lobby that has 
assembled at Washington since the “ credit strengthening act” was 
passed over thirteen years ago, It is with some degree of embar- 
rassment that I approach a subject of such paramount importance, 
second to none, unless it be the perpetuation of the Government 
itself, and it is so intricately and intimately interwoven with this as 
to permeate every avenue of trade and pulsate in every artery of 
business, industry, and enterprise; and it must be acknowledged that 
every citizen, from a Vanderbilt with his millions to the pauper in 
his rags, has an interest in this question. 

Here upon this floor I see men of large experience, tried statesmen, 
and of scholarly attainments; men who have been wont to study this 
subject for years, aided by the ripe experience of the statesmen of this 
and other countries, whose well-matured conclusions are printed upon 
10,000 pages. When I remember this and contrast it with my own 
brief life as a member of this body, I tremble! But, when I look 
back along the track of time, and behold the wrecks of millions of 
fortunes, and of disaster and ruin; when I think of the human suffer- 
ing and of the broken hearts, withered lives and blasted prospects, and 
the wail of anguish of the poor as they cry for bread, rendered so by 
the manipulations of those men who, through their systems of finance, 
bring on and produce these terrible financial cyclones that sweep 
away like blizzards from the north the accumulations of years, my 
blood tingles in my veins, my spirit rises, and I feel it not only a duty, 
but an exceeding great pleasure, to rise in my seat and defend that 
system of finance that ignores that so-called specie basis system,” 
which is but a delusion, a _— a 9 devised scheme of rob- 
bery and plunder! A mere bubble that bursts upon the slightest 
contraction or demand for the basis itself. 

Forty-four years ago John C. Calhoun said in a speech in the United 
States Senate: 

It is then my impression that in the t condition of the world a 
rency, in pais — is almost 1 the financial and — open: 
tions of civilized and extensive communities. 

If this was true then, how much moreso now? Then the national 
debt was less than two million, ($1,878,223.) Now it is more thana 
thousand times greater, and our country is inhabited from ocean to 
ocean, and from the lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. Electricity and 
steam have worked wonders in sec Bynes and gold, the commodity 
money of the past, is almost dise: from the commercial transac- 
tions of to-day. 

At the bankers’ convention, held at Niagara August 10, 1881, John 
Thompson, the veteran banker of New York, said: 

In fact there is at no time but an inadequate amount of real money to do busi- 
ness on. I feel confident that over 95 cent. of our business and the business 


0 
checks, drafts, notes, letters of credit, &., which, 


England is doneon tokens, 
as tong as confidense ie good, are a perfect substitute for money, but, like young 


“on not even three days grace. Dis- 
onie ede ee eee 
an 6 money-token er e Ly 
not to be again visible until induced out by an enormous depression in — Cay 

Here is a voluntary admission that 95 per cent. of the business 
of the country is done with paper. The “real money,” so called by 
Mr, Thompson, is the gold of the country. Now, if 5 per cent. fur- 
nishes a safe basis, why not 4, 3, 2, or even 1 percent.? Or let me go 
still further, and reduce the 1 per cent. to or, as some one has 
aptly. said, lock up a dollar in gold, throw away the key, and call it 
a basis. 

This system has come down to us from the past, and has nothing 
but age to commend it, while it reeks with the toil and blood of in- 
nocence, a robber in every age, and to-day the only true and real 
specie-basis currency in existence in the land is attempted to be 
2 5 away or retired from circulation, and by the same parties that 
profess themselves to be in favor of a 1 asis currency.” And 
why is this? Because here is $66,000,000 of money (currency) issued 
by the Government that the banks can neither increase nor diminish. 
In a word, it is not their issue. Lest I should be misunderstood, I 
will quote the language of Hon. Charles J. Folger, Secretary of the 
Treasury, on page 11 of his report, under the heading“ silver cer- 
tificates.” He says: 

7FFFFFTTC per cegees payer ate of the act 
requiring the issue of such [silver] certificates and the early — of them 
from circulation. 

What reason is given for this recommendation? Only this, that 
the silver dollar is not enough, contains but eighty-eight cents 
of pure silver. Weask, when, since the first silver dollar was coined 
by this Government, was it larger than it now is? Never. Save in 
a single instance in 1873 iy authorized the coinage of the trade- 
dollar of 420 grains of silver, tender to the amount of $5. Since, 
the fiat of the Government is taken off, and now it is not money at all, 
and it is universally discounted, although containing 7} grains more 
silver than the dollar of 1792, 1837, and 1879. 

Before entering upon the discussion of this bill proper, I desire to 
preface my argument by a few plain questions and answers. They 
are, What is money? t are its p Who should issue it, 
and by whom should its volume be controlled? A proper answer to 
these questions, however brief the explanation, will go far to aid in 
enabling us to peer the provisions of this bill. 

What is money? Plato says ‘‘money is a creation of law to effect 
exchanges.” Aristotle says“ money is a measure of value, a medium 
of exchange; an invention of man, not a product of nature.” Money 
comes from moneudo,tostamp. As wax is not a seal without the stamp, 
so metal is not money without the impression of sovereign authority. 
No higher authority can be given in answer to this question than these, 
and during the long centuries when nothing but metals formed the 
moneys of Europe, monarchs and kings were wont to increase the vol- 
ume of money in times of stringency by the use of alloy, and that the 
conrts sustained such action the history of all Europe attests. 

What are the purposes of money? Money is an means of 
intercommunication between all the citizens of a stateor nation. It 
is the tool of trade; avehicleofcommerce, It is in another, and very 
proper sense, an evidence of debt, a credit token, a bill of exchange 
on society. It performs for mankind, in the exchange of labor or 
property, ust what, in quantity, is ascertained by the scales, yard- 
stick, half bushel, or gallon. Money is a representative of wealth, 
and is not wealth itself, except it be composed of a substance that 
may be used in the arts and sciences, and when so used it ceases to 
be money, and at once becomes a commodity. And an American 
citizen had just as well take gold and silver bullion to Europe to make 
his purchases or pay his traveling expenses as to take the American 
coined gold and silver. Both coined money and bullion will be 
thrown into the banker’s scales and weighed. So as to our Treasury 
notes or national-bank notes when they have served their day, and 
become worn or mutilated, they are saturated with water and ground 
to a pulp and sold by the pound, and are manufactured into toys and 
other articles, thus ceasing to be money, and becoming a mercantile 
8 

Our nickels and pennies would not be worth much as commodities. 
Abroad, as money, nothing! The flat of this Government makes 
them just what they are here—five cents and one cent. This brin 
us to our third question. Who should issue it? Or, if you prefer it, 
who should coin it? We are all familiar with the language of the 
Cofistitution, which declares that “Con; shall have power to 
coin money and regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin,” &. 
To coin is a verb, denoting an action, but does not prescribe the ma- 
terial out of which the money is to be coined, made, manufactured, 
or created. Hence the Government has made it out of gold, silver, 
copper, nickel, and paper, five distinct materials, and has legalized 
the coins made or coined by other nations. Now, if Con has this 
power no one else has, and the language of the Constitution being 


emphatic and specific Congress cannot delegate that power even to 

States, much less to corporations. It is charged that greenbacks are 

not money; then what are national-bank notes? In what 

are they any better? It is sometimes said they are redeemable in 

gold, but this isnot true. They are redeemable inlawfalmoney. I 
esire to ask a few questions as I advance in my remarks, and one 

that occurs to me just here is this: If Congress can create money for 
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And still another is: 


the banks why not create money for itself! 
If greenbacks were ever money, why are they not now? If they 


were never money, did the bondholder ever loan any money to the 
Government? And once more: If it is the bond, on which a bank note 
rests, that secures and makes it good, why is not that which makes 
and sustains the bond itself better ? 

The wealth of the nation is that which makes the bonds command 
a premium in all the markets of the world; it is not the amount of 
our gold, but our ability to pay; and it may be said in truth that 90 
per cent. of all the bonds held abroad will never be paid in coin and 
never have been, but in our wheat, beef, pork, petroleum, and cotton; 
in a word, in our exports, which largely exceed our imports, the ex- 
cess averaging for the last six years $196,778,117 per annum or for the 
last ten years averaging $104,706,922 per annum. (See Treasury Re- 
port, pago 16.) Here is the secret of specie resumption ; more, far more 
potent than the passage of a resumption act, which of itself neither 
increased or decreased the volume of money while every dollar that 
came from abroad over and above our imports went to swell the 
quantity of our money and circulating medium, thereby increasing 
prices of labor and Al wel ait We now come to the fourth and last 
question which I ask and answer before proceeding to take 
up the bill proper, and that is: Who shall control the volume of 
money? And here is the marrow of the subject of finance; the Gib- 
raltar of the Shylocks. They will give up every other privilege con- 
nected with this momentous subject before they will surrender this. 
It matters little as to how much or how little gold there is in the 
country, or whether there is any, so long as the banks control the 
quantity of what constitutes the circulating medium. The amount 
of money in a country represents all the property. Hence as the 
stock of money increases prices or values increase, and vice versa, not 
only of property but of labor also. This plain declaration has been 
verified so often in the last twenty-five years as to need no ter 
proof. The difference in values to-day as compared with those of 
1873 are as the ratio of increase in the amount of money in the coun- 
try then and now. I allude to values in the aggregate and not in 
every specific instance that may be but local and momentary in its 
character. 

The party to which I belong believe that the people through their 
Senators and Representatives (the Congress of the United States) 
should alone control and issue all the money of this country; that 
its volume should be regular and governed by the business needs of 
the country, and not by the national-bank oligarchy or any other 
combination of capitalists. 

To my Democratic friends I would commend the teachings of the 
father of Democracy, Thomas Jefferson, when, in a letter to John W. 
Eppes, September 11, 1813, he said: 

Bank paper must be Limp carpe and the circulating medium must be restored 
to the nation, to whom it belongs. It is the only fund on which they can rely for 
loans; it is the only resource which can never fail them, and it is an abundant one 
for every necessary pu . ‘Treasury bills, bottomed on taxes bearing or not 
bearing interest, as may be found necessary, thrown into circulation will take the 
place of so much gold or silver, which last, when crowded, will find ay efflux into 
other countries, and thus keep the quantum of medium at its salutary level. 

Or to that life-long Democrat, Join C. Calhoun, when he said: 


No one can doubt but that the Government credit is better than that of any 
bank, more stable and more safe. Bank paper is cheap to those who make it, but 
dear, very dear, to those who use it. On the other hand, the credit of the Govern- 
ment, while it would uy facilitate its financial operations, would cost nothing 
or next to nothing, both to it and the people, and would of course add nothing to 
the cost of production, which would give every branch of our industries—agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, so far as its circulation might extend, great 
advantages both at home and abroad; and I now undertake to affirm, and without 
the least fear of being answered, that a paper issued by the Government with the 
simple promise to receive it for all its dues, leaving its creditors to take it or gold 
or silver at their option, would, to the extent it could circulate, form a perfect 
paper circulation which could not be abused by the Government; thatit would be as 
uniform in value as the metals themselves; andI shall be able to prove that it is 
within the Constitution and powers of Congress to use such a paper in the man- 
* of its finances according to the most rigid rule of construing the Con- 
stitution. 

To my Republican friends I would present the utterance of that 
statesman and philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, when he said: 

On the whole, no method has hitherto been found to establish a medium of trade 
equal in all its advantages to bills of credit made a legal tender. Paper money, 
well founded. has great advantages over gold and silver, being light and conven- 
ient for handling in large sums, and not likely to be reduced by demand for 
exportation. 

It has been said from the rostrum, and reiterated by the press, that 
the national banks are not a monopoly. Then, I ask in all candor, 
what isa monopoly? Is there a limit to the number of national 
banks that may be organized, or to the amount of their circulation? 
No, sir, save the limit of the national debt itself, less 10 per cent. 
Here is the power to inflate or to contract, as was witnessed less than 
one year ago, when, regardless of the public interest, and in order to 
deter and overawe Congress, jon eg pore? withdrew from circula- 
tion $18,000,000 in a few days, and well-nigh produced a panic, which 
the Government alone wasable to prevent accomplishing its intended 
desire, a distressing financial calamity. 

National bankers are human and, like most of our race, are fall of 
avarice, and when you give them the power to lessen the volume of 
money and to double the rate of interest, they are sure to do so, and 
to take advantage of all discounts and collections, &c., “for the love 
of money is the root of all evil.” I cannot refrain from a quotation 
from the veto of President Jackson of the billrechartering the United 
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States Bank, July 10, 1832, or nearly fifty years ago. 


I quote from 
near its close. He says: 


Co 
rience should teach us wisdom. By attempting to their d. we have, 
in the results of our legislation, arrayed section haat section, interest 

1 and man against man, in a commotion ms the stability of our 

If we cannot at once, in justice to interests vested ander 3 legislation, 
make our Government what it ought to be, we can at least take a stand st all 
new grants of mono and exclusive privileges, against any 8 m of our 
Government to the advancement of the few at the 29 — of the many, and in 
favor of compromise and gradual reform in our code of laws and system of politi- 
cal economy. 

Words could not be more aptly or fitly spoken in this our day, for 
we are conscious of the fact that the war between the banks and the 
people as fought fifty years ago is and must be repeated now. I 
would to God the Executive of this nation now was as clearly and 
unmistakably with the people as he who occupied that chair fifty 
years ago. I would that a veto was ascertain tocome now, if this Con- 
gress shall pass a bill rechartering or continuing the national bank- 
ing system, as if a Jackson were President of the United States. 
Jackson had his faults, but he never forsook the masses in their 
struggles against N monopoly. 

I will now proceed to the consideration of the bill. I present the 
following reasons in favor of my bill: 

First. It does not propose to destroy national banks. Itsays, with 
Jefferson, “Let banks exist if they will, but let them bank on coin 
or Treasury notes.” It proposes only to deprive them of circulation 
by preventing the Treasury from furnishing them with notes on 
and after the pa e of the act. Congress has the right to do this 
under the Constitution. All power to issue money for the United 
States, of whatever composed, and to regulate the value thereof, is 
lodged by the Constitution in Congress. But the Constitution gives 
Congress no authority to delegate that power to any man or associa- 
tion of men. 

But the objectors say the notes of national banks are not money, 
but simple notes based upon securities which are worth and will 
bring money. But thisis not the language of the law enacting these 
notes. The laws creating national-bank notes not only base them 
upon “lawful money of the United States,” meaning the legal-tender 
notes of the United States, but they repeatedly call these national- 
bank notes money. They are lawful money in payment of all debts 
due to and by the United States, excepting duties on imports and 
interest on bonds. They are lawful money in payment of all Gov- 
ernment officials, but they are not, like the legal-tender notes, legal 
tenders in payments from man to man or by these banks to the 


ople. 

Pe a farmer owes a thousand-dollar mortgage upon his farm and 
wishes to pay it with $1,000 in national-bank notes, he cannot do it 
unless the holder of the mortgage is willing to receive these notes. 
Not so with the legal-tender notes of the eee, They will 
pay all debts due the Government and individuals, excepting duties 
on imports and interest on bonds. They will not pay these because 
the law says they will not. The difference between Government 
notes and those of national banks is, first, the two will both pay any 
debt due the United States except those stated, and neither will pay 
interest on the bonds due individuals or corporations, but the United 
States notes will pay all debts due individuals excepting interest, 
and the national-bank notes will not pay any private debt unless 
the person or persons to whom it is due are willing to receive them. 
The time will soon come when these notes will be rejected by allin- 
dividuals and the peo le will demand payment in “lawful money of 
the United States.” This will be the most effectual method of de- 
stroying the credit of this circulation and forcing it out of existence. 
I hereby recommend this plan of compelling the retirement of these 
notes. 

Second. In the national- bank act of June 3, 1864, Congress reserved 
the right to deprive national banks of their charters for cause but if 
they had not reserved this right they would still have possessed it. 
As before stated, Congress have no right under the Constitution to 
suspend for twenty years any right or power conferred upon them 
by the Constitution, by conferring that right upon associations of 
men or any one man. In the lan of President Jackson, ‘if 
they have the power and thus part with it, the Constitution is sus- 
pended for said twenty years.” If Congress have conveyed to the 
national banks the right to issue paper money for twenty years and 
have retained no right to annul the grant when they see proper, then 
they place their banks above the Constitution and the authorities of 
the nation. The idea is too preposterous to be entertained. 

Third. Whether in words Bain this right or not Congress have 
in all the national-bank acts used the power conferred upon them by 
the Constitution of replacing, xhering and changin theseacts. The 
act of June 3, 1864, repealed the act of February 25, . The follow- 
ing acts all add to or take from national banks some rights or powers 
they did or did not possess: the acts of March 3, 1865; of March 3, 1869; 
of July 14, 1870; of June 8, 1872; of March 3, 1873; of June 20, 1874; 
and of January 14, 1875. The law of 1864 limited national-bank cir- 
culation to $300,000,000; the law of 1874, to $354,000,000; and the 
law of 1875 removed all limits upon circulation. All acts previous 
to that of 1874 provided that banks in reserve or emption 
cities should hold 25 per cent. both of their circulation and deposits 
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in legal-tender notes, and in other places and cities 15 per cent. ; but 
the law of 1874 repealed that poreon of the law providing a reserve 
t on 


for circulation, and provided 5 per cent. need to be retained 
and that this sum should be kept in the isury. No one disputes 
the right of Con to thus limit and unlimit the circulation of 
national banks if they have any rights at all upon the subject. Why, 
then, should any one dispute the right of Con to say that aftera 
certain period, named in the bill, no more national-b notes shall 
be issued? If Congress had the right to zepoa the first national- 
bank act, and to repeal that part of the act of 1864 limiting the cir- 
culation to $300,000,000, and to make the limit $354,000,000, and then 
to repeal all limitations upon their circulation they certainly have 
a right to repeal this portion of the act of 1873, and say by that no 
more circulation shall be issued. 

The powers of Congress over the money of the country are not con- 
fined to that which will benefit banks and bondholders. It extends 
to that which will benefit the people, though Congress has not often 
used it in theirinterest. The interest of banks and bondholders has 
engaged the supreme attention and legislation of Congress since 
1862. Scarcely one law during all that time has been passed for the 
benefit of the people. When men talk about faith to the banks 
and bondholders they should be reminded of the bad faith to the peo- 
ple for the benefit of these banks and bondholders in the following 
acts of Congress: 

First. The act of Febru 25, 1862, which excluded the Govern- 
ment notes from the custom-house, when all the Treasury notes ever 
issued by the United States, from 1812 until 1860, had been, under the 
law, legal tender for all debts due the United States. 

Second. That part of the law of March 3, 1863, which excluded 
United States notes from the purchase of bonds after July 1, 1863. 
Then the law creating both the bonds and notes rovided that these 
notes should be received for all bonds of the United States“ the 
same as coin,” These notes to the amount of $150,000,000 were then 
out among tho people. They had paid the Treasur, fall considera- 
tion for them. In addition to the provision in the law creating 
them that they should be received for bonds, they had this pledge 
upon their face. A more flagrant violation of contract made with 
forty million people was never perpetrated by a great nation. This 
was done, as Mr. iaai states, that the value of these notes, then 
in the hands of the ple for a valuable consideration paid there- 
for, might be apathy the market to such an extent that capital- 
ists would purchase them and put them into bonds, and not more 
than $50 on the $100 coin, and obtain national-bank notes upon them. 

Third. The act making the interest on these bonds payable in coin, 
when all the business of the country was done upon legal-tender 
notes and all debts paid therein except duties on imports and their 
interest. 

Fourth. By the law of 1864, by making bonds then in the hands 
of bondholders and banks, the interest upon which was payable in 
coin, annually, payable one year in advance without rebate. The 
bonds were then being purchased at par for legal-tender notes, and 
the notes were selling at $250 and $285 for $100 coin. But Congress 
did not consider these rates sufficient compensation to the banks and 
bondholders, and they made their bonds, or the interest thereon, 
payable one year in advance, in gold. This interest was so paid for 
tive years. 

Fifth. The authority granted the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
laws of 1865 and 1866, to greatly reduce the circulating medium, 
upon which the value of all property depended, to the great injury 
of the ple and the business of the country, and investing this 
money in interest-bearing bonds until the crisis and distresses of the 
nation compelled Congress to repeal the acts authorizing this reduc- 
tion of the currency. 

Sixth. The law of March 18, 1869, by providing that all the 5-20 
bonds of the United States, and other bonds which were then under 
the laws creating them payable in legal-tender notes, should be paid 
in coin, thus causing the people to lose and the bondholders and 
banks to make 8500, 000,000. 

Seventh. By the act of July 12, 1870, the 5, 44, and 4 per cent. bonds 
and exempting both the principal and the interest from all taxation, 
State and national. This had never been done previously. The laws 
had exempted United States bonds from State and municipal taxa- 
tion, but not from national taxation. This added at least 2 percent. 
per annum to the value of these bonds. 

Eighth. The act of 1871, changing the payment of interest on these 
Sond from semi-annually to quarterly, which 8 a loss of in- 
wre upon the people. This was done at the bidding of pirate cap- 
italists. 

Ninth. The law of Feb 12, 1873, by which the silver dollar 
was fraudulently demoneti so that the bonds of 1870 could not 
be paid therein, though the law under which they were issued pro- 
vided they should be so paid. 


THE CHARTER OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Some seem to entertain the idea that a national bank may at any 
time dering the twenty years named in the laws of 1863 and 1864 
engage in the business of national banking and continue for twent 
years, not from the time the law passed, but from the time the ban 
went into operation. This appears to be the opinion of Hon. JOHN 


SHERMAN. But that this supposition has no foundation in truth ap- 
en from the fact that this would be the creating of national banks 

‘or forty instead of twenty years under this banking law. But that 
this cannot be the intention of the law of June 3, 1864, or of any other 
banking act is evident from the provisions of the law that the 
privileges therein granted are to continue for twenty years, which 
of course means from the date of the law. 

All the precedents are in favor of this construction of the act. The 
act of February 25, 1791, chartered the first national bank for twenty 
years. The bank did not go into operation for some time after the 
granting of the charter; but the charter expired and was not renewed 

‘ebruary 25, 1811, just twenty years from the time the charter was 
granted. No one thought in those days of political purity of con- 
tending that the bank had a right, under the law, to issue notes and 
continue business after the day upon which the charter expired or 
that the expiration should date from the time the bank commenced 
business under the charter. 

On march 10, 1816, Congress chartered the second national bank 
for twenty years. These twenty years expired March 10, 1836, and 
though the bank did not go into operation for some time after the 

ting of the charter, the charter expi pet twenty years to a 

y after it was granted. It will be seen, therefore, that the con- 
struction given to the act of 1864 is something new in the history 
of the country, and a false pretense as well as a part of the fraudu- 
lent cag be fasten the national-bankin ag pehano of 1863 and 1864 
upon the erican people 9 t the people resist this 
effort by all lawful means. If national banks are to exist in the 
United States for another twenty years let them obtain their charters 
openly and above-board. Let them not attempt to climb up some 
other way.” This method of sustaining their circulation is selected 
hecause they know they can not openly go before the people and 
ask for new charters. 

Section? provides that from and after the 1st of July, 1882, national 
banks shall not pay ont their notes for expenses or in the payment 
of any debts due individuals. This they have no right to do, but 
they are in the habit of doing it. If they exist under 1 it is right 
they should be made to obey the law. They have a right to pay 
their notes to the Government for all debts, excepting duties on 
imports, and to pay them to national banks for debts due them. 
This the present bill does not prevent them from doing, but it pro- 
vides that for all debts due individuals coin or United States notes 
shall be paid. 

Section 3 provides that all national-bank notes paid to the United 
States, or in any way coming into the Treasury, shall not be again 
paid out, but that said banks shall receive therefor from the Treas- 
ury United States notes to the full amount thereof; and that said 
national-bank notes shall be destroyed, and the legal-tender notes 
paid therefor shall be charged to said banks and canceled, and bonds 
to that amount credited. 

But it is said in opposition to this section that said bonds may 
at the time be worth a premium, and that the crediting of said 
bonds to the banks at par would be an injustice to them. In reply 
to this I present the fact that at first these bonds were purchased by 
these banks with legal-tender notes which the laws had made fully 
50 per cent. discount for coin; that $400,000,000 of bonds did not 
cost them in coin more than $200,000,000; that they have collected 
from the Treasury in gold more than the amount of the legal-tender 
notes paid for the bonds, and twice as much as said bonds cost them 
in coin; that for five e of the time this gold interest was paid 
in advance, without rebate, when the legal-tender notes were at their 
greatest discount; that though the bonds held by them were pay- 
able in legal-tender notes, Congress, by the law of March 18, 1869, 
made them payable in coin, increasing their value to the extent of 
the difference between gold and Government notes; that by the act of 
1870 all bonds were made payable, principal and interest, in coin of 
nine-tenths standard fineness, and both the interest and the principal 
were exempted from all taxation, both State and national; that in 
1873, to prevent bonds from being paid in silver, as provided in the 
law of 1870, the silver dollar was demonetized; that their banks 
mient be able to sell their bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest at 20 
and 25 cent. premium, the act of 1874 was passed, allowing na- 
tional banks to deposit legal-tender notes in the Treasury to the 
amount of their circulation and to lift and sell their bonds at a 
large profit; that all the time from their going into operation these 
banks have been granted by the Comptroller of the Currency circu- 
lating notes to the extent of 90 per cent., not upon the face value of 
the bonds but upon the current market value thereof; that upon 
these notes, which often amounted to the face of the bonds, and for 
which they paid the United States not one dollar of consideration, 
they made by loans and interest from 6 to 10 per cent., depending 
upon the rate in the States where the banks were located; that from 

e beginning these banks have declared large dividends to their 
stockholders, and they now have a reserve fund of between one 
hundred and two hun million dollars. , 

In view of all these facts how ridiculous it appears to insist that 
the United States shall pay these banks a premium upon the bonds 
held by them, when in place of their notes destroyed by the Treas- 
ury they will have been paid the notes of the Government, which 
are worth 1 per cent. premium over gold in Europe, and in all parts 
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of the United States. On the Pacific Coast and in Canada they are 
worth 2 per cent. over gold. If there was ever anything just and 
proper the carrying out of the third section of this bill is. 


THE FOURTH SECTION. 


This section provides that from and after July 1, 1882, all national- 
bank notes received by the banks themselves shall be transmitted 
to the , and the notes of the Government shall at once be 
sent to said banks therefor, and that all these bank notes shall be 
destroyed in the Treasury; and that the Government notes paid 
therefor shall be ¢ d to said banks, and bonds of the United 
States belonging to said banks to the full amount thereof credited 
to said banks and canceled. Theremarks upon section 2 will apply 
to this section also. In reply to the objection that the Government 
has no right to thus compel national banks to surrender circulation 
until the expiration of their charters, I again state that these banks 
are the creatures of Congress, and Congress has the right to annul 
their charters or to make any modifications therein atany time, asthe 
statements under the first section of the bill show. The only chan 
proposed by this act is that after July 1 they shall not pay out for 
any purpose their own notes, but shall receive therefor and pay out 
legal-tender notes of the United States. 

Again, the suggestion that the retiring of all the national-bank 
notes would so reduce the circulating medium as to create a panic 
and tly reduce the value of all property, I state that this bill 
provides that before this redemption commences the Treasury shall 
prepare and issue United States full legal-tender Treasury notes to 
the amount of all the national-bank notes issued to these banks, so 
as to be prepared at any time to transmit to national banks sending 
their circulation to the Treasury for redemption United States notes 
to the full amount thereof. No; this bill does not contemplate the 
reduction of the currency. On the contrary, the power of banks to 
reduce or inflate the currency under the laws of 1874 and 1875 is 
one of the worst and most dangerous powers granted these banks. 
This bill takes that power from them, and does not lodge it withany 
bank or banks. They have been able under the law of 1874 to re- 
duce the legal-tender circulation by depositing the notes in the 
Treasury to redeem their own circulation at all times when they 
could make money by it, or perpetuate their power by so doing, and 
under the law of 1875 of increasing this circulation when they could 
accomplish the same objects. The people of the United States are 
disgusted with these proceedings and are determined an end shall 
be put to them. 

This bill, therefore, repeals the act of 1874, allowing national 
banks to redeem this circulation in the Treasury with legal-tender 
notes, and to lift and sell their bonds, and provides that these notes 
shall be redeemed at the Treasury and by the Treasury in the notes 
of the Government; and that to the amount of national-bank cir- 
culation thus redeemed the bonds, instead of being handed over to 
the banks and sold, shall he credited to said banks and canceled, 
and the people relieved from paying the interest thereon. This 
method does 8 justice to the banks, and protects the oppressed 
people from further imposition for the benefit of this the test of 
monopolies. This bill also provides that any bonds deposited in the 
Treasury by these banks over and above the amount of the circula- 
tion granted them shall be delivered to them, the banks, unless 
they are willing to receive legal-tender notes of the Government 
therefor at par. If the latter, the notes may be paid to them and 
the bonds canceled. The bill further provides that this process 
shall be continued until all the circulation of the banks shall have 
been redeemed, and there shall be no money of any kind in the 
United States bnt thatissued by the Treasury, not to the banks, but 
to the people. ‘This bill allows national banks to continue, if they 
see proper, under national law as banks of discount, deposit, and ex- 
change, but deprives them of their own circulation at the cost ot 
the people, and ip bape them, if they bank at all, to bank on coin 
or the notes of the United States. This act also provides that 
national banks which choose to go into liquidation after their circu- 
lation shall be withdrawn shall be allowed two years from July 
1, 1882, in which to close up their affairs. 

I close with a brief consideration of the right of the United States 
under the Constitution to make their own paper money legal tender 
for all payments public and private. The plain and short way of 
coming at this matter is by considering the plain language of the 
Constitution and the acts of Congress under it. 

Those who allege that nothing but gold and silver coin can be made 
full legal tender under the Constitution rely upon the language ot 
the Constitution that the States should not make anything legal 
tender in payment of debts but gold and silver coin. The States 
were prohibited from making gold and silver bullion legal tender 
in payment of debts. They are limited to gold and silver coin; to 
that which is made lawful money by the law of some nation, and 
which has its stamp upon it. But let it be remembered that this 
prohibition applies only to the States in their separate capacity in 
the Union. It is found among those things which the States are pro- 
hibited from doing under the Constitution and in the Union. It is 
not among those things which are prohibited to the United States. 
The truth is there is nothing in the Constitution providing any ma- 
terial of which Congress shall have power to make or coin money. 
On the contrary the Constitution leaves the whole matter to Con- 
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gress, leaving them free to make money of any material which they 
saw proper to use and to make it legal tender for all debts public and 


private, and which prerogative Con has used. In proof of this 
proposition, I need only refer to what Con has done since the 
adoption of the Constitution. They have made legal-tender money 
of seven materials, counting the alloy, only two of which are so muc. 

as named in the Constitution, and then in relation to the States and 
not tothe General Government or United States. Iwillname them all. 

1. In 1791, before the law creating the mint was established, and 
before the unit of value and of the money of account was adopted 
for the United States, Congress, acting under the Constitution and in 
the Union, created paper money, the first ever created by Congress 
under the Constitution. They created a national bank, took one- 
fifth of the stock, had five directors in the institution, gave it the 
name of the United States, and made its notes fall lowe sander for 
all debts due the United States for twenty years. 

2. In 1792 Congress created a mint and provided for the issue of 
copper, silver, and gold coin; under this law the first money coined 
was com of copper, consisting of cents and half cents. This 
material was not named or hinted in the Constitution as a money 
metal, yet it was the first coined by Congress under the Constitution 
and was made by law full legal tender. The second money coined 
under the Constitution and under the law of 1792 was composed of 
copper and silver. This money, composed of these two metals, was 
not named in the Constitution. The Constitution speaks of silver 
coin but not of coin composed of both these metals. 

The third money coined by the United States under the mintage 
act of 1792, was made of copper and gold, though no such coin is 
named in the Constitution. The Constitution speaks of gold coin 
and not of coin composed of copper and gold. The fourth money 
coined by Congress under the Constitution and according to law was 
money composed of 88 parts copper and 12 parts nickel, another metal 
not named in the Constitution. This money was also made legal ten- 
der by law. The fifth money made by Congress of metal was and 
now is composed of copper, tin, and zine, not one of these metals 
being named or referred to in the Constitution. This money was 
also made legal tender. Of these seven materials of which Congress 
have made money, to wit, paper, copper, gold, silver, nickel, tin, and 
zine, only two are named in the Constitution, and then are not 
named as coined by authority of Con 

It is therefore self-evident that the Constitution provides no metal 
of which Congress are to make money, but that the whole matter is 
left to the discretion of Congress. These being the facts as shown by 
our own legislation, it is useless to consume further time and space in 
considering the opinions and decisions of our courts; they are gen- 
erally in favor of the right and power of the United States to issue 
full legal-tender paper money. might refer to the instances when 
it has been done by our own and other nations; but, as shown, Con- 
frome are at liberty to make money of any material which they choose. 

hey have the right to make it of paper, which is the least costly 
and the most convenient of any material of which it can be made. 
This every man in the United States knows to be true. Our legal- 
tender poper money issued by the United States has demonstrated 
its truth, convenience and safety. 

To what I have said and in support of the system of finance advo- 
cated by the friends of currency reform, and which I believe is car- 
ried out in part at least in the featuresof this bill, I desired to have 
read and to have printed with my remarks a few quotations from 
Stephen Colwell, in his treatise, Ways and Means of Payment, a 
standard work, thoroughly reliable and comprehensive in all its de- 
tails. l desire to give the substance of his history of the Bank of 
Venice—that bank which stands without a rival in the history of the 
world. I only regret that I am unable to print the whole twenty- 
two pages devoted by Mr. Colwell in his history of this bank, but will 
take the liberty of saying in advance that these extracts or quota- 
tions are not garned so as to serve a purpose and do violence to the 
whole from which they are taken, but are in perfect harmony and 
accord with the facts as related. For more than four hundred years 
this bank existed and maintained its issue without coin as a basis, 
or, in fact, in its vaults. The overthrow of the republic was the 
destruction of the bank, and Napoleon, in conquering Italy, carried 
off no coin, no penny of prey. 

QUOTATIONS FROM COLWELL'S WAYS AND MEANS OF PAYMENT. 


The Bank of Venice ually assumed the form under which it was for many 
the admiration of chief instrument of Venetian finance, and the 
ief facility of a commerce, not e that of any European nation. 


Facility of transfer coupled with the security of the state, and payment 
of the interest, seems to have led toa very rapid circulation of This oan. o 


The reimbursement of the loan ceased to be regarded as either necessary or 
desirable. Every crediter was reimbursed when he transferred his claim on the 
books of the bank. * From being convenient and valuable as an investment 
readily obtained, and as readily disposed of, it became by a natural process a 
medium of payment in tran: ons of commerce. That fund which was desirable 


to all seeking investment, would be ly, in many instances, accepted in — 
ment of debe already existing, or for goodo Jast X y Aeh 


» 
Whatever may have been the malpractices which Sy! in the usages of the 
bank in the first two hundred and years of its ry, it fully vindicated in 
that period its power and utility as a financial agent of the republic and its 
efliciency in promoting the movements of commerce. 


* * 
The republic could well afford to maintain a liberal policy toward an institu- 
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tion so important both as a fiscal and commercial agent. That the inhabitants of 
Venice were well satisfied we cannot doubt, as not an objection was ever made to 
the bank, at least none is extant ; neither book nor s nor pamphiet have we 
found in which any merchant or dweller in Venice ever put forth any condemna- 
tion of its theory or its practice. There was no hesita: in money to 
the bank so long as it was not doubted that bank funds would purchase s 
without loss whenever it might be needed; and the uniform premium of bank 
funds settled that point. Under such a system the regular payments of tratie 
would proceed with a rapidity and economy previously unknown so far as the his- 
tory of commerce informs us. In this — it deserves special examination. 

* * + 


* * * * 

The facility of payment furnished by the bank, which made it the admiration of 
Europe, honorable at once to the government and merchants of Venice, and a sup- 
port to the pride and power of its ple, consisted in substituting, as a medium 
of payment, the debt of the republic for current coin. 

* * * 


* * * 


This system e was so well adapted to the mines pene of commerce 
ere 


that it wus main in full vigor in the great comm city of Venice for 
almost four hundred years. 
= * * * + + * 
throughout the commercial world 


‘The Bank of Venice enjoyed a ie Se 
avhich promoted the success of Ven trade. 
* * * * * . * 

It was a tower of financial strength to the republic in her long and expensive 
wars, and of course contributed no small share to the celebrity of the city, as well 
as to its power and wealth. 2 px 2 x ` 

To comprehend this extraordinary fact of a credit on the books of a bank, with 
175 money in its vaults, and not bound to make that credit good in later times even 

y 


y the payment of the interest, or to redeem it in any way, having been for hun- 
dreds of years ata high premium over pa and silver, we only remember 
ihat these credits were the funds in which debts were chiefly paid. credits had 


been convertible at will into the precious metals, the agio could never have origi- 
nated, much less attained so high a point; for the moment the holders of c ts 
advanced the price, specie, if a tender, would have become the medinm of 
payment, as the chea medium. Those who had occasion for gold or silver, 
purchased with these deposits what was required, and, with slight exception, for 
more than four hundred years the metals were at a discount, com 
with the bank funds, the demand for that which would pay bills of exc 
pas 4 greater than for gold or silver for any special use to which they could 
applied, 

he public loan of Venice, which pr origin to the bank, was forced, but the 
whole subsequent history of the bank and the public credit is one of entire confi- 
dence on the partof the people, and admirable prudence, good faith, and forbearance 
on the part of the government. Venice e the public debt the chief currency 
or medium of exchange in all the large operations of trade, and the publie debt was 
wisely kept at that amount which not only preserved its value but furnished the 
full quantity of currency requ! for trade with the means of inc or dimin- 
ishing the amount according to the r demand. This mutual confidence and 
prudent management are creditable alike to the financial skill and intelligence of 
all concerned. The government enjoyed a loan free of interest equal to the whole 
capital of the bank nine coordi e any 79 ꝗ4 — tee or any evidence of 
the debt, except an inscription on the books of the bank; the le enjoyed a cur- 
rency which for centuries stood at a high premium over gold and silver. The 
Bank of Venice and its public commencing in violence soon settled into 
3 and regularity of 3 and freedom from undue fluctuation of which 
for such a long period there is no parallel. 


Here is a precedent and the best evidence in the world that cur- 
rency, full legal tender and receivable for all debts, dues, taxes, and 
customs, is founded upon nothing greater nor more valuable or durable 
than the credit of the Government and wealth of the nation, and when 
these fail let our circulating medium fail with us. Every dollar of 
our legal-tender curreucy is so much of the national debt that bears 
no interestand never has. If wehad paid 5 percent. interest on the 
same amount of bonds that has been represented by our greenback 
money since 1862 until the present time, simple interest and payable 
but once each year, our national debt would be $350,000,000 ter 
than what it is; if we had kept in circulation twice as much as we 
have the national debt would be $350,000,000 less than what it is; 
yes, a far greater reduction than this, for we should never have 
passed through the panic of 1873, the losses of which are beyond com- 
Putation. Money at best is but a representative of debt, which is 
discharged every time it passes from hand to hand in the purchase 
of property, exchanged for labor, or in payment of debt. Currenc. 
does this as readily and perfectly as coin, be it gold or silver. H 
there never been a bond issued, and no exceptions on our legal tend- 
ers, we would have no national debt to-day, and a currency equal to 
any the world has produced. 

1 few more words and I will conclude. Money is a creature of 
law, and this law can be expressed upon paper orupon metal. Itis 
the fiat ef the government issuing it that makes it what it is— 
money. There is no money that is not fiat money, money created by 
sovereign authority or power. You cannotdivorce money from law; 
they are bound in eternal wedlock. Bonds are paper, and yet they 
are more valuable than money, even gold; not use they are 
paper, it is true, but because they bear interest and are exempt from 
taxation, and that under them rests not the $200,000,000 in gold and 
silver coin in our vaults, but that which is better, the entire wealth 
of the nation, our fields and forests, mines and manufactures, our 
commerce and every industry in the land. I cannot close without 
appropriating a brief quotation from the memorable words of Jack- 
son—lI have no higher aim: 

The ambition which leads me on is an anxious desire and a fixed determination 
to return to the people, unim the sacred trust they have confided in my 
charge; * * * to persuade my countrymen, so faras I may, that it is not 


in a splendid government, supported b werful monopolies and arisi 
establ 8 they will 8 — Ls and their liberties be 8 
none. It 


in a plain system, void of pomp, protec: and granting favors 
porter at pate baer that tie genes of urg people requires. s 
The people rallied around him, and victory crowned their patri- 
otic efiorts. But the struggle was terrible. 
XITI——444. 
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Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


MORGAN R. WISE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 22, 1882. 


The Honse having under consideration the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty 
stipulations relating to Chinese— 


Mr. WISE, of Pennsylvania, said: x 

Mr. SPEAKER: I did not expect to occupy any part of the timo of 
the House in the discussion of this question, but as the gentleman 
from South Carolina has kindly yielded me a porron of his time, I 
willsubmit a few remarks upon this subject. I do this, sir, believing 
that my people are deeply interested in the pending question. I rep- 
resent as large a laboring constituency as any member upon this floor. 
Arguing, then, from the t leading point that that which will 
affect any member of the y-politic unfavorably will necessarily 
affect my people, and in defense of them as laborers; and in support 
of the honor and integrity of the Republic, I register myself in oppo- 
sition to Chinese immigration. 

I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that early in the history of my life and 
before California was a State Ie the pan and entered that 
Territory in pursuit of active life. There I found representatives of 
every nationality. I do not now remember any one but what was 
represented to some extent in that now great city of San Francisco. 

me would believe that this is a question of recent agitation. I 
recall to my recollection that while a gentleman was a candidate 
in that distant “land of promise” as a member of the Legislative 
Assembly, the subject of Chinese immigration was one of the leading 
questions in the political campaign at that time. This gentleman 
stated that if elected to that body he would oppose Chinese immigra- 
tion, believing it to be deleterious to the welfare of the people of that 
Territory and of the States, His declarations were undoubtedly true. 
The issue was made and resulted in his election by an overwhelming 
majority. It is true also that at that time but a small proportion of 
the people were that country as compared to the present time, 
because it was thinly or only partially settled; but now, since it has 
assumed its large proportions, the importance of that question is in 
the same proportion greater before the American people. 

I am glad to see, Mr. Speaker, that the Democratic party has set 
itself A on this question, and I must confess that to some extent 
I was a little anxious for our Republican friends lest they should for- 
get to make good their claim to be stalwarts to some extent in pro- 
tecting our American laborers. But I believe that they are now 
falling into line in keeping with the doctrines laid down by the Dem- 
ocratic party, although the major part of the opposition to the bill 
now under consideration is manifested from the Republican side of 
the Chamber, while the Democratic members are almost a unit upon 
the subject. I believe that the Chinese people are God’s creatures, 
and as such I would not deny them any of their natural rights or 
privileges, so long as they conform to our fundamental laws of govern- 
ment and established rules of society. But, sir, when the most ser- 
vile, the most degraded and corrupt of that vast pagan empire come 
to our free and prosperous shores as slaves for coo y labor is a sys- 
tem of slavery—I am in favor of prohibiting their landing as abso- 
lutely as though the ships were laden with a contagion, the contact 
of which with our people would spread disease and death through- 
out our land. We must have no more seeds of slavery planted in 
the soil of now free America. 

I say if we are true to the interests of our people we will act, and 
act promptly., And, Mr. Speaker, if we are at all subject to criti- 
cism, it is becanse we have not acted more promptly in relation to 
the matter. 

The right to restrict the importation of Chinese cooly labor under 
our treaty stipulations, by act of Congress, has been made clear to 
me, as presented through the recent arguments of the question by 
the ablest legal minds of the two Houses. If there were any doubts 
remaining in to our right, they would be removed by an ex- 
amination of the plain words of the first article of the last treaty 
entered into between China and this Government. 

The following is the treaty: 


ARTICLE I. 


Whenever in the 5 5 of the Government of the United States the coming of 
Chinese laborers to the United States, or their residence therein, affects or threat- 
ens to affect the interests of that country, or to endanger the order of the 
said country or of amy locality within the territory thereof, Government of 
China that the Government of the United States may ies rage limit, or 
e such coming or residence, but may not absolutely prohibit it. The lim- 
itation or 555 shall be reasonable and shall apply only to Chinese who may 

to the United States as laborers, otaer Ebob fncluded in the limita- 

ns. Legislation taken in regard to Chi be of such a character 
only as is necessary to enforce the regulation, limitation, or suspension of immi- 
gration, and immigrants shall not be subject to personal maltreatment or abuse. 


HON. 


no! 
inese laborers w 
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ARTICLE II. 


Chinese subjects, whether proceeding to the United Stated as teachers, students, 
merchants, or from curiosity, together with their y and household servant 
and Chinese laborers who are now in the United States shall be allowed to go an 
come of their own free will and accord, and shall be accorded all the rights, priv- 
il , immunities, and exemptions which are accorded to the citizens subjects 
of the most favored nation. 

ARTICLE III. 


If Chinese laborers, or Chinese of any other class, now pliner pora anently or 
temporarily residing in the territory of tħe United States, meet with ill treatment 
at the bands of any other persons, the Government of the United States wil exert 
aie eves woithaces EIAS v on. NY be enjoyed by. tes 
3 most favored nation, and to which they are entitled by 
treaty. 

ARTICLE IV. 

i vers having a upon the foregoing articles, when- 
Shae tha eames 5 the United 5 adopt 1 lative measures in 
necordance therewith such measures will be communicated to the Government of 
China If the measures as enacted are found to work hardships upon the subjects 
of China the Chinese minister at 8 bring the matter to the notice 
of the Secretary of State of the United 8 who will consider the subject with 
him; and the nese ieg office may also bring the matter to the notice of the 
United States minister at Peking and consider the subject with him, to the end that 
mutual and unqualified benefit may result. 

„Man was formed for society,” but as it is impossible for the whole 
race of mankind to be united in one great society they must neces- 
sarily divide into many, and form separate States, commonwealths, 
and nations, independent of each other and yet liable to a mutual 
intercourse. Hence arises what is called“ the law ofnations,” which, 
as none of these States will acknowledge a superiority in the other, 
cannot be dictated by any, but depends entirely upon the rules of 
natural law, or upon mutual compacts, treaties, leagues, and agree- 
ments between these several communities. This, I believe, is laid 
down by writers on the subject as the rule. 

The above treaty is a compact and an agreement between the only 
two nations interested in the subject, wherein China ex ya S 
“ that the Government of the United States may regulate, limit, or 
suspend such coming or residence,” but that “the limitation or sus- 
pension shall be reasonable.” Of course no rule is good unless rea- 
sonable. Are not the provisions of the bill we are considering rea- 
sonable? It has been abundantly proven that the cooly labor is 
contracted for by organized epee tors in China; that the lowest, 
most ignorant, and servile of that immense pagan empire, under such 
contracts, are brought to this country, and their labor bartered and 
controlled ; that they refuse to accept our rules or manners, politi- 
cally, socially, or religiously, or in any way or manner to qualify 
themselves for citizenship ; that they degrade labor, and in various 
ways do injury and wrong to our people with whom they come in 
contact, and therefore cause much discontent and unhappiness among 
our citizens in the communities where they are located. 

Is it not then „reasonable“ for Congress to enact laws to correct 

such a mistake, to remedy such a wrong? It seems to me mani- 
festly so. 
Then, if the bill is reasonable it is in accordance with the treaty 
stipulations, and if in accordance with the treaty stipulations it 
logically follows that it is not in the least in conflict with the laws 
of nations, And therefore, tanny all things into consideration, it 
is our bounden duty to enact the bill into a law. 

As to the protection of American labor, it is so broad and so exten- 
sive that it would occupy too much time to even attempt to elab- 
orate it to the extent its vast importance demands, but the tariff 
question has been dwelt upon by those on both sides of the subject 
at issue. The two have, for manifest reasons, been united and 
argued together. ck : 

me gentlemen will rise and say that the principle of protection 
of our manufacturing interests as well as the laboring interests of 
the country has been but the child of a century. I say, sir, as one 
in favor of protecting the industries of my country, that so long as a 
bleated aristocracy and apie Aves do injustice to the laboring 
classes of Western Europe and Asia that the principle of protection 
in this country must be closely adhered to. I think ourGovernment 
is responsible to God as well as to the whole humay family for the 
protection of human labor, and so long as the laboring c in 
these countries are looked upon as servants, slaves, or serfs, I hold 
that itis the great duty of American representatives, so far as in 
them lies, to protect American labor. 

In that connection this Chinese question is the very point at issue ; 
yet it will be maintained here that the great thing for which manis 
to labor is the almighty dollar. We, as Americans, and under our 
grand American system, claim that the men who labor shonld not 
only be amply remunerated so far as dollars and cents are concerned, 
but that their social condition and moral elevation should be assidu- 
ously promoted and jealously protected. This is the most impor- 
tant point to which we should direct our attention, and to this point 
I believe both parties should direct their steps, should unite with 
pe other, and act promptly and decisively, Democrats and Repub- 

icans. 

Take, for instance, 50,000 of these Chinese laborers and place them 
in the twenty-first Con ional district, where the laborers of that 
portion of my State receive from $1.50 to $5 a day manufacturing iron 
and other materials of prime necessity to civilization, and what would 
we expect but a general revulsion? Nothing short of it. Civiliza- 
tion means comfort; and the difference between the pay of servile 


Mongolian labor and that of intelligent free American labor is so 
eat that the latter cannot nor will not tolerate a contact with the 
ormer. 

I have before rather fully enunciated my views in regard to the 
tariff question, and will now but incidentally speak of it. I favor 
a tariff for almost precisely the same reasons that I favor the bill we 
are now considering. Free trade would be well in practice were all 
the nations the same in form of government. The superiority of one 
nation over another in articles produced by labor would then solely 
depend upon the superiority of skill, machinery, and the fxugality 
and industry of the propis competing. Such astate of affairs does not, 
however, exist. In order to maintain the high standing of our work- 
ing people and at the same time to compete with the low-priced and 
degraded labor of monarchies, we must have a sufficient tariff to keep 
the price of our products proportionate with the labor that produces 
them. To compete with the manufacturers of those nations without 
the intervention of tariff laws our working people would have to be 
brought upon a level with those of the monarchies; would have to 
live as they live; wonld, sooner or later, have to be deprived of the 
fruits of liberty now vouchsafed them. 

The same causes will produce the same effects, in England, Ger- 
many, France, and America, when applied to the same race of peo- 
ple. wwa onsequently poverty and ignorance—of the labor- 
ing classes of Europe and Asia have deprived them of sufficient lib- 
erty and prosperity to produce any considerable de of comfort, 
while Americans have maintained good wages, and consequently, 
intelligence, liberty, and comparatively a high degree of comfort. 

Mr. Speaker, allow me here to remark that while capital and labor 
should work harmoniously together, one cannot properly exist with- 
out the other, yet the lower the pay of labor the greater the dis- 
tance it is from capital. The higher the pay the closer do the two 
come; the more do they respect each other, and the more security 
and comfort ensue. The more you degrade labor, the poorer become 
the poor, the richer become the rich, the greater tie distance and the 
greater the distinction between the two great factors, a consumma- 
tion rather wished by some of our public men, if we are to judge from 
their arguments. 

It is as important to protect our industries internally as externally ; 
as important to prevent the cooly labor from degrading our work- 
ing people as to restrict by proper duties the direct competition of 
the European pauper labor. F trade and Chinese cheap labor 
have the same tendency, namely, the lowering the wages of our 
American laborers. 

I favor a properly adjusted tariff. Articles that we can abundantly 
produce should be adequately protected by tariff laws. Articles that 
enter into the necessary consumption of or add to the comfort of our 
people and that we cannot produce, should be free of duty. The 
internal-revenue tax should also bé removed from all articles that 
are necessarily consumed by our le. Enough upon this branch 
of the subject at the present time. At a future period of this session 
I desire to give my views more fully upon the tariff question. With 
free trade and Chinese cheap labor fully established in this country 
the result must be clear to every mind. 

In the infancy of this country unprincipled speculators went to 
the shores of Africa, contracted for poor, barbarousnegroes, brought 
them here, and they were sold because the slave-trader was enriched 
and the purchaser obtained cheap labor. What the result of the 
introduction and increase of this infamous system was we all know 
to our sorrow and shame. Those who deal in the cooly trade are 
actuated by the same motives, and if encouraged and fostered will 
in the end produce the same results. 

This question more closely interests the American laboring classes 
than any other that has lately arisen. It is seldom laws are passed 
so plainly in accordance with their desires. So far as we can learn 
they are almost unanimously in favor of this bill. Let us comply 
with their wishes once. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider the elevation of the laboring classes to a 
high social, intellectual, and moral position essential to the stability 
of our Republic. Therefore, in considering even the near future of 
our country, the labor question, it will be seen, is one of the most 
important that presents itself to our view. By the condition of the 
laboring-man may be estimated the prosperity of a nation; the 
wealth, strength, and security of the public are proportionate to the 
comfort which he enjoys, and his wretchedness the sure criterion of 
a bad administration of goverument. He ought to be rendered as 
comfortable as his situation in life will allow, and our representa- 
tives in Congress ought to contribute all in their power to alleviate 
his necessities, amply reward his labor, and enlarge the circle of his 
comfort. ‘‘That nation cannot be free where the rulers will not 
feel for the people until they are obliged to feel with the people, and 
then it is too late.” 

In.submitting some remarks on a former oceasion in this House, I 
stated that while an increase of well-provided-for, intelligent, and 
industrious population is of the greatest political importance to a 
government, and every proper means should be resorted to to accom- 
plish such an end, yet excessive population, if unattended by ade- 
quate means of support—lack of employment or labor inadequately 
compensated—so far from proving a blessing to a country, is calcu- 
lated to produce the most deplorable scenes of wretchedness. 


In order to have the masses eountry-loving they must be employed, 
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well fed, and clothed, In order to maintain for any considerable 
length of time arepublican form of government the masses must be edu- 
cated, and in order to educate them they must not only be employed 
but fully remunerated for the work they perform. So, in whatever 


way we view the e the same grand principle is presented. 


Give employment to the people and pay them for their labor what 
is commensurate with the skill and intelligence of freemen. This 
is so important to the maintenance and well-being of republican in- 
stitutions that it cannot be too often nor too earnestly presented 
for the consideration of our representative men. 

Whatever others may do or say, as for myself I will raise my weak 
voice and use whatever other feeble en I may possess in support 
of this principle, whenever the opportunity offers, 

I am pleased to note that my talented colleague from the Gibraltar 
of Democracy of the Old Keystone State [Mr. ERMENTROUT] in a 
speech of March 16 argued the Chinese question in such a clear, 
forcible, and yet brief manner, and so entirely in accordance with 
my views, that I give the following extract. . ERMENTROUT said: 

I affirm that no sincere lover of American liberty will hesitate to cut out of our 


provement, enhanced social advan 
and family comfort. For these things 


ts, 
Government, all legitimate 
— ng logi government, 


the Almighty. These alone make it wo 


ow, let —8 the American adult male eee 30 pa cent. of Mongo- 

lian adult males. You who live away from the Pacific slope take this home to your 

State, on Le PAR gone township, your school district. You will then realize some- 

what the lond that comes to us from the Golden Gate. Not alone from the 

Golden Gate, but from every toiler in America, for such a calamity is not only 

posite 1 probable, if this immigration is allowed to go on, fostered and pro- 
y law. 


The Pennsylvania representatives of both parties seem to be fully 
alive to the great importance of the labor question. While I am 
willing to respect every nationality in the great family of nations, 
yos our first duty is the protection of our own people, and the time 

or eaa ba this wires is at hand. 

The bill pass, and it is to be hoped his excellency the Presi- 
dent will, in his wisdom, place to it his sign manual and thereby 
make it a law. We will wait and see. 


National Banking Association. 


SPEECH 


EON: BEGHA RD WARN EE; 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 30, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4167) to enable national banking associations to extend their 
corporate existence. 

Mr. WARNER, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : I desire to present the danger and wrongs of 
extending national banking associations to the Iberties and freedom 
of the people. 8 

THE GOVERNMENTS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. 

There are three classes of absolute governments, namely, the ab- 
solute monarchy, recognizing the sovereignty of the nation in one 
alone, the king, the monarch, or crowned head, who is above law, 
and cannot be madeanswerable thereto. His willisthe constitution; 
the people, his subjects, as serfs, must obey his behests. Second, the 
absolute aristocracy, recognizing the sovereignty as contained in the 
few, the nobles, who claim to be superior to the masses of the people 
by birth and blood, Their will isthe constitutional law of such na- 
tions, and the people are their servants. The difference between this 

overnment and the absolute monarchy, first named, is that, in the 

ormer the le have but one 8 while in the latter they may 
have a hun or more, increas g tyranny in proportion to num- 
bers. The third class is the absolute democracy, izing the 
sovereignty, the state, or nation, as in the people; and their will is 
the constitutional law of such governments, Here the people en 
masse assemble, make their laws and go home and obey them without 
officers. Each of these has branches of different shades: the limited 
monarchy, the limited aristocracy, and the limited democracy. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


whe 5 both State 2 ee, is the limited or repre- 
sentative democracy, recognizing the sove: in the le and 
all officers as their agents, to do their will. Whenever sade dis- 
obeys the will of his constituents he is ty of a breach of trust 
and has that far exceeded his powers; acts to that extent cannot 
bind the people, they being the source of power. An individual by 
himself is his own governor, legislator, and judge, as there is no one 


with whom he has a community of interests; but when a number of 
persons are associated a community of interests exists—each being 
entitled to the inalienable rights God has planted in him, which are 
the right to life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and to hold and 
enjoy property, neither having the right to interfere with these 
rights, the y being poe of men, women, and children, differ- 
ent in strength, size, age, and health. The body as a whole unites 
its strength and becomes a party to all free governments ; and each 
individual individually the other party, to form a government for 
the protection of all equally. The government thus formed promises 
protection to each citizen in life, liberty, pursuit of happiness, and 
prosperity, each individual promising to defend his government in 
war and support it in war and peace by taxation. Thus far the 
obligation is mutual and no further. 

THE FIRST FORMATION OP GOVERNMENTS—THE UNITED STATES PREVIOUS TO THE 

ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION, 

Governments were first established by charters in towns and in 
cities, the country people being left out; hence the reason why town 
people think themselves better than country people, which is not 
true in our form of government. In England charters are recogni 
in three tale eee by act of Parliament, and by the 
RS moh of the King. Our colonial governments were first estab- 

i by charters from the Kings, they maintaining the absolute 
veto power over all the legislative acts up to the aration of In- 
dependence, at which time all the power of the Government of Eng- 
land over the colonies ceased, each colony becoming a free or inde- 
pendent state or nation. Thereafter, in 1777, ten of said States, as 
independent sovereigns—one in 1778, one in 1779, and one in 1781— 
surrendered certain expressed powers to the United States contained 
and expressed in what are known as the Articles of Confederation, 
retaining and rerig to themselves all other powers as sovereigns. 
When the Revolution ¢ „it was found by investigation that Con- 
grem under the Articles of Confederation only had the power to 

eclare and no power to execute or do, there being no separate exec- 
utive department and no separate judicial department, article 2 
declaring ‘‘each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, independence, 
and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not by this con- 
federation 5 y delegated to the United States in Congress 
assembled.” This language cut off implied powereither to carry into 
effect an express one, or creating an incidental one, kindred to an 
express one. Hence it became absolutely necessary to have a new 
constitution or no general government. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 


A new Constitution was formed with certain delegated powers, 
dividing the governmentinto three departments, 5 in its 
own sphere, to wit, the legislative, executive, and judicial. Neither 
the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, the 
present Constitution, nor any amendment made thereto was ever 
submitted to the people of the United States for ratification or rejec- 
tion ; but the votesin the convention that framed the Declaration of 
Independence, that which framed the Articles of Confederation ; that 
which framed the Constitution, was ratified by States, each State 
paving one vote without regard to its wealth or | Suprong ie All 
amendments made thereto since have been ratified by the Legisla- 
tures of the States or conventions called by the Legislatures thereof, 
so in no instance have the people directly voted for or against any of 
these. Two parties originated in the incipiency of dis Govexntionk 
one favoring State rights, the other centralization of power in the 
General Government. Upon these two principles parties have existed 
to the present time—the one giving Constitution a broad and 
liberal construction, the other a strict, narrow, and literal construc- 
tion, from a compromise of which originated the ninth and tenth 
articles in the amendments to the Constitution, ratified in 1791—the 
ninth declaring the enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the 
7 ; the tenth, that the powers not delegated to the United States 

y the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to 
the States epee: or to the people. So it is clear the Con- 
stitution of the United States embraces only delegated powers, and 
the rule of construction is to see what powers are delegated, as none 
others can be exercised, while the contrary rule applies to the States. 
You look to the Constitution to see what poros are prohibited, 
are the States unlimited sovereigns in all powers not prohibited 
nor delegated by the United States Constitution. 

When the Constitution was formed great jealousy existed in the 
States against a superior master, haying felt the 1 of the Kings 
of England in the colonies and believing the Gen Government 
would continue to usurp the powers in the States until the whole 
would be centered in one General Government. This idea has been 
truly verified. As the Government has advanced in age the first ten 
amendments, ratified in 1791, the eleventh in 1798, and the twelfth iu 
1804, were all favorable to the rights of the States er pad 9 ; but 
the thirteenth, adopted in 1865, fourteenth, ad in 1868, and 
the fifteenth, adopted in 1870, are all destructive of State rights and 
tending to consolidation. So also has the t body of the acts of 
Congress since the late war been tainted with the same, It is clear 
to be seen that as the General Government recedes from its original 
popes it becomes corrupted and anti-republican, 

In the origin of our governments, both State and national, a public 
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debt was by our t statesmen held as a public curse; perpetuities 
were regarded as slavish and destructive of liberty; monopolies and 
great moneyed corporations as dangerous to a republican form of 
government; but now and for the last twenty years the great mass 
of the legislation has been and is to give them more power, lend them 
more strength, and to extort from the people, upon whose shoulders 
all the burdens of government rests, their substance. 

A corporation is an invisible, intangible being, created alone by 
law; it has no existence except from and in the law that creates it. 
Corporations are the only things created by man or that have ever 
been created since God first created the world and all things in 
it. Writers on corporations say they have no souls, and so say all 
jurists; hence, they are not responsible to God for anything they do; 
they are not of God's creation, but of man's. In England, a monarchy, 
corporations are allowed to exist by prescription, implication, acts 
of Pastamenk or by the implied or express will of the King; but not 
so in the United States and the States thereof; they are created and 
allowed to exist alone by legislative enactment. This has been the 
law from the birth of every corporation created by the King of Eng- 
land until the present time. In the United States and States thereof, 
therefore, the legislative departments of our governments, both na- 
tional and State, alone can create corporations and confer upon them 
their powers. The nature, office, and foundation of our judicial de- 
partment of Government are to place it above the 2 and 
executive departments in the interpretation of law, to held them in 
check, especially when they, or either of them, seek to do what the 
Constitution gives them no power to do. 

LAWS CREATING CORPORATIONS MUST BE STRICTLY CONSTRUED. 

To do this the courts have established in reason, usage, practice, 
and wisdom rules for the protection of our republican governments, 
both State and national. These principles have been adopted by the 
best legal lights and jurists whose silvery hairs have adorned the legal 
bench, from the coming of Christ to the present time. The leading 
one of these rules is that all statutes and laws that confer powers upon 
corporations shall be strictly construed, and that no corporation shall 
exist or exercise any power except by the express language of the 
statute; no implicd power shall be exercised except it be ien 
necessary to carry into effect the express powers. 

AUTHORITIES ESTABLISHING THIS ALLEGATION. 

See 2 Kent’s Commentaries, pages 360-361 ; 4 Wheaton, 626, case of 
Dartmouth College vs. Woodward ; first volume Bouvier's Institutes, 
pa e74, section 179; first volume Bouvier's Law Dictionary, page 318; 

Hinn. Tennessee Reports, 252. No rule is better settled than that 
ebarters of incorporations are to be construed strictly as against the 
corporations. The first presumption in every such case is that the 
State has nted in express terms all that it designed to grant. 
“When a State,”says:the supreme court of Pennsylvania, means to 
clothe a corporate body with a partion of its sovereignty, and to dis- 
arm herself to that extent of the poner that belongs to her, it is so 
easy to say so that we will never believe it to be meant unless it is 
said.” Inthe construction of a charter to be in doubt is to be resolved; 
every resolution which springs from doubt is against the corporation. 
If the usefulness of the company would be increased by extending its 
pavoge let the Legislature see to it; but remember that nothing 

ut plain English words will do it. 
FURTHER AUTHORITIES. ` 

See Pet., 514; 11 Pet., 544; 9 How., 172; 13 How., 21; 21 Conn., 294; 
19 Penn., 211; 2 Mass., 143-227 ; N. Y.,87, and 3 Wal.,51; Cooley’s Cons. 
Lim., 394-5. The tendency of our laws has been, both in the consti- 
tutional and legislative enactments of the United States and States 
thereof, to lessen and more Ty restrict the creation and powers 
of corporations; more especially moneyed and railroad corporations. 
By the amended constitution of New ork, in 1821, the Legislature 
was not allowed to charter a company except by a vote of two-thirds 
of both houses; and in the amended constitution of 1846 they were 
not allowed to create any corporation by special enactment, but could 
only do so by general law. , also, in the constitution of Tennessee 
of 1870. The constitution of New Jersey requires three-fourths of 
both houses of the Legislature to vote for a charter before it can 
exist. In New York, Rhode Island, Maryland, Massachusetts, and 
ther States, the private ecg itd of corporate members is made 
liable for corporate acts. New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Michi- 

n have similar laws, all showing the whole tendency of a repub- 

ican form of 5 has been and is to draw rigidly restrio- 
tions around the creation and powers of these dangerous monopolies, 
more especially those of a moneyed and centralized character, that 
stand at the wheels of government and attach to them silver cranks 
and golden levers. (See third ed. of Angell and Ames on Corpora- 
tions, pp. 546 to 564; 2d Kent’s Com., fourth ed., pp. 308 to 360.) 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE. 

Free governments recognize this sovereignty in the people. The 
treation of these moneyed and other monopolies necessarily extracts 
from the people their sovereignty in proportion to the numbers and 
Powers of the corporations, and shears the States and nation of that 
much sovereignty. These are the hydra-headed monsters that sap 
the life-blood and destroy the very foundation of the Government— 
growing in size and strength as the Government departs from its origi- 
mal purity, and, unless checked by an upheaving of the toiling mill: 


ions 8 the hills and in the valleys of the great agricultural 
area of the United States and the mechanical and mannfacturin 
laborers, this great and glorious sovereignty, purchased by bloods 
labor, and toil, this Government of the people, Heaven’s best gift to 
the oppressed of all lands, will sink beneath the leaden weight of 
monopoly and become the prey of the oppressors of mankind. 


THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT OXE OF DELEGATED POWERS. 


The General Government is one of delegated powers created and 
confirmed by States. Certain powers have been delegated to Con- 
gress assembled. These powers Congress alone can exercise, and 
none other, to wit: 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 


To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, and 


with the Indian tribes.—Constitution, article 1, seetion 8, clauses 2 and 3. 


To coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin 
and to fix the standard of weights and measures—these three great 
powers constitute great moving elements in the halls of our national 
council, involving the material interest of every man, woman, and 
child that breathes the free air of the Republic. 

The clause to borrow money on the credit of the United States cer- 
tainly means gone more than to borrow it in cases of necessity, 
and in no event could it be borrowed except where Congress has the 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. This is 
the only way the Government can collect money; and this it can 
only do to support itself, the poopie who have purchased property 
being the owners of the same, and the Government only having the 
right to ask tham to support it in war and peace. The regulation 
of commerce being one of vast importance tothe people of the United 
States needs close investigation. The railroads, telegraphs, naviga- 
ble streams, and canals connecting towns, villages, and ports under 
jurisdiction of thisgrand and glorious Government, loading the t 
channels of commerce with the combined and commingled works of 
God and man of this glorious Eden of the world, demand the closest 
and strictest scrutiny of the national and State governments to 
bring them under their subjection and control, that their great 
mammoth mouths shall not swallow up our Republic. The coining of 
money and regulating the value thereof, being another great national 
mouth, demands the greatest and strictest attention of Congress, it 
being the standard of value fixed by Congress to regulate and con- 
trol the value of all commerce within the United States. The publie 
debt, commerce, and money are the great controlling powers in war 
and peace with all nations. 

MONEY DEPENDS FOR ITS VALUE UPON LAW. 


The value of money popes alone upon the acts of Congress. Why ? 
Because Congress has the right to coin money. What does “coin” 
mean as used in the Constitution? It is nota noun. “To coin” is 
a verb—an act. To do what To coin money. Who does this act? 
Congress. How? By enacting a law by which money is coined. This 
does not mean a coin, a metal, but to coin—a verb, an act. What is 
this act? It is an act of Congress, by law, fixing how money shall 
be coined, and carrying the act into effect. Congress has the power 
to say upon what this act shall take effect. They are not compelled 
to say money shall be coined of gold, of silver, of iron, of paper, or of 
what. The coining is an act; not a thing. It is what the Govern- 


ment, through Congress, says shall be done to make money. Now, 


our bank currency is but the representative of money, and not money. 
Hence, if Congress suys a certain thing shall be money, that makes it 
money ; not the representative of money. So Congress has the power 
to make anything money they desire, as they have the power to coin it. 
The next provision is to regulate the value thereof. How is this done? 
Who fixes the value on money? Congress. How does Congresa 
fix it? By putting a value thereon. In what way? By making it 
a legal tender. For what? For the payment of all public and pri- 
vate dues. What does this mean? It means the President, his Cab- 
inet, all foreign and domestic ministers, consuls, and officers of the 
United States shall receive it for their salaries; all Congressmen and 
legislative officers shall receive it; all judicial and ministerial officers 
shall receive it; in a word, all the officers of the United States shall 
receive it. What next? Every private person in the United States 
shall receive it forevery note, account, contract, judgment, and every- 
thing of that nature due them. 

There is no clause in the Constitution of the United States ex- 
pressly declaring anything shall be a legal-tender; but the legal- 
tender quality rests alone in this clause giving Congress the power 
to coin money and regulate the value thereof. The regulation of the 
value means to make it a legal-tender for all dues, public and private, 
not an intrinsic value, but an exchangeable value. Every nation 
has the right tomake and does make its own money and regulate its 
value. England can say what shall be money in her jurisdiction— 
gold, silver, iron, or paper. So with France, Spain, Mexico, and all 
other nations. But the regulation of the value by either or any of 
them can have no effect in another nation except by law which gives 
it effect. So it is the law of the nation that makes money and gives 
it valuetherein. The English pound, the Spanish dollar, the French 
franc, and the Mexican dollar may have more grains of gold or silver 
in them than that of the United States, yet they may be of less value 
in the United States. Why? Because Congress has not made them 
a legal-tender, and no one, either public or private, is compelled to 
receive them. All is left to their own option. It is the legal-tender 
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quality fixed by Congress that gives money its value, Six 
is always6 per cent. as compared with a dollar; but not so when com- 
red with otherthings. The scarcity of money makes wheat, corn, 
acon, &c., sell for less; the abundance of money for more; because 
you compare money with other things. This is what produces panics 
in commerce. A pound of beef mightatone time be worth two cents, 
and at another six, owing to the amount of the circulating medium. 

Congress has no power to compel any man to sell his land, wheat, 
corn, cow, or anything else, or to take any control thereof from him, 
or to fix any price thereon. This is at his own discretion, yet when 
he does make the contract at a stipulated price and delivers the 
article, Congress has the power to make him and does make him 
receive money ata fixed value, which is compelled to be uniform 
throughout the United States, This is what gives money its value, 
not intrinsic but exchangeable value. It is the standard fixed b 
law, and must be received as such all over the United States. Eac 
nation declares what shall be money within its own limits. Sparta 
made iron money; some of the colonies made leather money, but 

old and silver have been more universally recognized by the civil- 
ized nations of the world as money than anything else. 

The Constitution of the United States does not make anything 
money, nor are the words gold and silver to be found anywhere in 
it, except that the States are prohibited from making anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in the payment of debts. The only 
power that Congress has is under the eighth section, fifth subsection, 
to coin money and regulate the value thereof; making money a 
legal tender for public and private dues regulates and fixes its value. 
There is a clause in the articles of confederation giving Congress the 
power expressly to borrow money or to emit bills on the credit of 
the United States, but there is no express clause in our Constitution 
of this character. But there is a clause which declares that no State 
shall emit bills of credit. In transferring the former clause to our 
Constitution the language is thus expressed: “to borrow money on 
the credit of the United States,” as shown. 

There is no clause in the Constitution prohibiting Congress from 
impairing the obligations of a contract. The prohibitory clause de- 
clares, ‘‘no bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed by 
Congress.” An ex post facto law as defined appfies alone to crimes 
and not to contracts. But in the prohibition as to the States, no 
State is allowed to pass any law impairing the obligations of con- 
tracts. The United States is a nation and Congress its supreme 
legislative department. The Constitution creates but one jadiciary 
department, which is the Snpreme Court of the United States. Con- 

has the power to create all other courts. The Constitution 
vests iu the Supreme Court original jurisdiction only in cases affecting 
embassadors, other public ministers, consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be a party; but only appellate jurisdiction in all other 
cases. So Congress, being the creative power of courts other than 
the Supreme Court, and the ay shag Court having no original juris- 
diction over contracts or anything else except as above shown, it is 
in the power of Congress to impair the obligation of a contract, 
(other than as restricted in the fourteenth amendment, ) annul the 
court in which any suit could be brought against the United States, 
or prohibit any suit from being brought. It is true the fourteenth 
amendment, section 4, declares „the validity of the public debt of 
the United States authorized by law, including debts incurred for 
payment of pensions and bounties for services in suppressing insur- 
rection or rebellion, shall not be questioned.” This clause only pro- 
hibited Congress from questioning the validity of the debts expressed, 
but does not fix any mode of payment, any court in which suit 
could be brought, and does not fix anything as money or state any 
valuo thereon, or make anything a legal tender in the payment of 
the public debts. 

Iam here only presenting legal propositions and constitutional 
questions, without arguing the policy or impolicy of the same. It 
is in the power of Congress to coin money, which means to make 
money, and to stamp upon it its value; which means to make it u 
legal tender for all public and private dues. Congress can make gold 
money, silver money, greenbacks or Treasury notes money, or any- 
thing else it sees pronar; and can make all or any of these a legal 
tender. It is the legal-tender quality that gives to money its value. 
Bank paper is not money, but the paora representative of money; 
hence, it is not a legal tender without making it money. Nothing 
can be made a legal tender but money. All citizens owe allegiance to 
their Government; that is, itis their duty to defend their Government 
in war and to support it in war and peace, The Government is bound 
to protect the citizen in his right to life, liberty, pursuit of happi- 
ness, and property. The Government, therefore, can demand no more 
of the citizen’s propgety than what is necessary for its support and 
protection. Anything beyond this is a usurpation by the Govern- 
ment of private rights, because every man who holds land has paid 
the Government for it and got his grant. Likewise with all personal 
property; the private citizen owns the property, and not the Govern- 
ment, The Government is only entitled to pay from the citizen for 
protecting him in his life, liberty, property, and pursuit of happiness. 

Our Government recognizes citizens as political equals, that is, 
allelectors ; so also the commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing 
interests of the country should have equal protection. This being 
true, equal protection should be extended by law to all classes; and 
any law that favors one class to the detriment of another is contrary 


r cent. | to the spirit and genius of the Government. It is class legislation, 


destructive of liberty, creative of imperialism, and monarchical in its 
tendency. Inthe origin of our Government this was the acknowl- 
edged theory, but since our late war it has been the reverse. The 
agricultural interest, which is the bone and sinew of the country, 
the life and support of all human beings and animals—the toiling 
millions, mechanical, manufacturing, and agricultural, have had the 
least aid and protection by law, yet they have borne the burden of 
government either directly or indirectly. They had to pay the 
stamp-act duties, the infamous duties that caused the colonies te 
revolt from England. They have had to pay the lawyers license, the 
doctor’s license, the merchant’s license, the tariff duties on imponis 
the cotton tax, the tobacco tax, the whisky tax, tho wine tax, 
in a word, the entire tax. While this is true, the whole burden of 
the Government has rested on land and labor, extracted their sub- 
stance and attempted to bind them with chains, handsand foot. The 
eat mass of legislation since our la ar has been to protect banks, 
nds, and monopolies, and to relieve them from paying any tribute 
to the Government for their protection. 

The whole policy has been to centralize power and perpetuate 
monopolies. Think of it for one moment. Twenty-two hundred 
banking associations, chartered and protected by the strong arm of 
the Government for a period of twenty years, are now knocking at 
the doors of Congress for charters of equal time, resting upon the 
bonds of the United States locked up in the Treasury, drawing from 
5 to 6 per cent. interest in gold, making from 10 to 12 percent. inter- 
est on the issue resting upon these bonds; pouring into these 
rich institutions from 16 to 18 per cent. per annum—all done by the 
strong arm of the law; and yet these monopolies are freed from pay- 
ing any interest to the Government thus protecting them. On the 
other hand, take the great agricultural area of the United States, 
from whence all prosperity must come, with little or no protection 
rendered by law, numbering square miles, and yet not 
more than 2 percent. is the actual income, and even this is extracted, 
yes, extorted, to pay the Government for its pifal protection. So 
also, with the mechanical, manufacturing, and domestic toilers, and 
all laboring classesof the United States, While the moneyed monop- 
olists are increasing in wealth from 16 to 18 per cent, per annum by 
operation of law, the great farming and laboring masses are weak- 
ening and diminishing in prosperity and money power. This is class 
legislation—monarchical, aristocratical, destructive of and contrary 
to a republican form of government—and should not be tolerated by 
representatives of the people in Congress assembled. They are but 
the agents of the people, rsa a trust conferred upon them by 
their constituents to watch and guard with eare the interests of 
those who have conferred upon them the honor and office of their 
representatives. When they become unfaithful to the trust or neg- 
ligent in its execution, they are unworthy servants and a dishonor 
to the position they fill. Office seems to sought for the money in 
it, not the honor like the mines of gold, the gold is sought but the 
mines neglected, 

BONDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


There are now some two billions of bonds out against the United 
States. Some twenty-two hundred banking corporations rest alone 
upon bonds, and yet with their 16 or 18 per cent. annum the: 
bear but asmall part of the burdens of our United States, State, 
county, or corporate governments. There is also property belonging to 
religious,charitable, benevolent, and school institutions to the amount 
of about eight billion dollars, yet they bear no part of the burdens 
of government. Now, hasour Government come to this, that bankers, 
bondholders, and moneyed monopolies shall be classed with religious, 
school, and charitable institutions? Are they to be the elect of the 
land, lulled and rocked in cradles of ease, the only inhabitants of 
onr political heaven? Are they superior in worth? Is the blood in 
their veins superior to that of the masses of the people? Our Gov- 
ernment is not an aristocracy nor a monarchy. The sovereignty 
does not rest in one, nor in a few, but in the whole mass of the people 
as political equals, No one is entitled to preference: whenever the 
wheels of government are moved in the interest of one class against 
the interest of another, they become destructive of liberty; of a 
republican form of government, and become promotive of an aris- 
tocracy or monarchy which destroys the original design of our Gov- 
ernment. 

The original idea of the framers of the Constitution of the United 
States and the States thereof was, that each class should have equal 
protection by law, to wit, the manufacturing, the agricultural, the 
commercial, the mechanical, mining, &c. Whenever any law be- 
comes oppressive to one of these classesand promotive of the others, 
it is class legislation and contrary to our form of government. Now 
let us investigate and see the tenor and course of Congressional legis- 
lation during and since our late war. First, a large bonded deht 
was created during and after the war under acts, as follows: 


THE BONDED DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sixes of 1861, interest on samo 6 per cent. in gold, payable semi- 
annually, issued under act Febru: 1861, $18,415,000; under acts 
July 17 and August 15, 1861, $50,000,000 : under acts July 17 and 
August 5, 1861, in exchange, seven-thirties, $139,317,150; nnder act 
March 3, 1863, principal payable in gold coin, $75,000,000; total 
$282,732,150. Underact February 25, 1862, $514,771,600, five-twenties, 
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interest payable in gold semi-annually, at 6 per cent.; under act 
Jane 30, 1864, and March 3, 1864, $3,882,500, principal payable in 
gold, $125,561,300, 6 per cent. interest, in gold, payable semi-annually ; 
total, $129,443,800; five-twenties, under act March 3, 1865, in ex- 
change for seven-thirties, converted and amounted August 1, 1868, 
to $373,346,350; interest, 6 per cent., payable in gold semi-annually. 
Also, under same act, $197,777,250, issued at different dates. Also, 
under same act, in exchange for seven-thirties, $371,346,350. Also, 
under same act, in exchange for seven-thirties, ,000,000; ten- 


forties, issued under acts March 3, 1863, and 1864, principal payable 
in gold, $194,291,500; fives of 1870, redeemable at the pleasure of 
the 

coin, 
1871, 
July 1, 


nited States, after May 1, 1881, in coin, interest 5 per cent. in 
ble quarterly ; under acts July 14, 1870, and January 20, 
„000,000; railroad issue, 4 per cent. interest, under acts 
1862, and July 2, 1864, up to September 1, 1870, $64,618,832. 


Tabular statement of United States debt. 


Year. Amount. 
$75, 463, 476 52 $3, 308, 124 07 
77, 227, 924 66 10, 434, 221 14 
80, 352, 634 04 3, 573, 343 82 
78, 427, 404 77 5, 250, 875 54 
80, 747, 558 39 13, 504, 480 73 
83, 762, 172 07 20, 601, 226 28 
82, 064, 479 33 32, 742, 922 00 
79, 228, 529 12 23, 461, 652 50 
78, 408, 669 77 15, 925, 303 01 
82, 976, 294 35 15, 550, 202 97 
83, 038, 050 80 38, 826, 534 77 
86, 712, 632 25 47, 044, 862 23 
77, 054, 686 30 63, 061, 858 69 
86, 427, 120 88 63, 452, 773 55 
82, 312, 150 50 68, 304, 796 02 
75, 723, 270 66 66, 199, 341 71 
69, 218, 308 64 59, 803, 117 70 
65, 196, 317 97 42, 242, 222 42 
57, 023, 192 09 35, 586, 858 56 
53, 173, 217 52 31, 972, 537 90 
48, 005, 587 76 28, 699, 831 85 
45, 209, 737 90 44, 911, 881 03 
55, 962, 827 57 58, 496, 837 88 
81, 487, 846 24 64, 842, 287 88 
99, 833, 660 15 90, 580, 873 72 
127, 334, 933 74 524, 176, 412 13 
123, 491, 965 16 1. 119, 772, 138 63 
103, 466, 633 83 1, 815, 784, 870 57 
95, 529, 648 28 2, 680, 647, 869 74 
91, 015, 566 15 2, 773, 236, 173 69 
89, 987, 427 66 2, 678, 126, 103 87 
93, 546, 676 98 2, 611, 687, 851 19 
90, 875, 877 28 2, 588, 452, 213 94 
90, 269 777 77 2, 480, 672, 427 81 
83, 788, 432 71 2, 853, 211, 332 32 
81, 054, 059 99 2, 253, 251, 328 78 
73, 987, 357 20 2, 234, 482, 993 20 
67, 475, 043 87 2, 251, 690, 468 43 
58, 421,413 67 2, 232, 284, 531 95 
48, 565, 406 50 2, 180, 395, 067 15 
39, 123, 191 68 2, 205, 301, 392 10 
24, 322, 235 18 2, 256, 205, 892 53 
7, 001, 698 83 2, 245, 495, 072 04 
4, 760, 082 08 2, 120, 415,37 63 
37, 513 05 2, 000, 000, 000 00 
336, 957 83 


The above embraces the public debt of the United States from 
1790 to 1882, and shows that when the war commenced in 1860 the 
debt of the United States was only $64,842,287.88, now that debt is 
$2,000,000,000. Then the debt was about two dollars per capita; 
now it is about forty dollars upon the head of every man, woman, 
and child, with interest in coin, wrung from the toil of the people— 
over $2,000,000,000 more. Yet it is argued on this floor that the 
bonded indebtedness shall be perpetuated and the national banks 
rechartered, that the life-blood of the masses may be extracted from 
their veins to support and enrich the few. The people demand that 
these burdens be lifted from their shoulders and that these 
shackles shall be stricken from their limbs. They also demand that 
the currency shall be restored to the Government to which it be- 
longs and from which it was wickedly taken and given to national 
a During and after the war the bonded indebtedness of the 
United States was wickedly and unnecessarily created for the pur- 
pose of creating a national-bank circulation. At that time the 
greenback currency was by law the established money of the United 
Btates, being legal: tender for all debts public and pore except 
duties and interest. This money paid all individuals for their wheat 
corn, bacon, cotton, horses, 1 they had to sell. It paid 
all State officers of every grade their salaries, and it was issued alone 
by the Government. It was subject to taxation in the hands of all 
persons equally by the United States Government, by the State gov- 
ernments, by county and corporate governments. 

Before silver was demonetized our currency was a trinity, to wit, 
gold, silver, and greenbacks or Treasury notes, all resting for their 
value on Con, as Congress alone can coin money and regulate 
the value thereof. Now, it is the . quality for all dues 
both public and private that gives gold, silver, greenbacks, or Treas- 


ury notes their uniform value and cireulation within the limits of 
the United States. Congress might say that gold or silver, or both, 
should not be a legal tender, and that greenbacks or Treasury notes 
should be; hence, nobody would be compelled to receive gold or sil- 
ver for public or private dues, but all would be compelled to receive 
nbacks or Treasury notes for all dues, public and private. Soit 
is clear that Congress has the power to coin eand and regulate 
the value thereof and of foreign coins, and to fix the standard of 
weights and measures, making them uniform throughout the United 
States. Now, suppose there was no act of Congress to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin, and fixing the stand- 
ard of weights and measures, what would be money? What would 
be its value? What would be a pound? What would be a bushel? 
Would gold be money? Would silver be money? Would greenbacks 
or 5 notes be money? Who would say, and by what author- 
ity 
So it is clear from our Constitution that the only power to coin 
or make money, to late the value thereof and of foreign coin, 
and to fix a standard of weights and measures rests with Cong 
and is a legislative power, and that this power can be delega 
to no corporation or y by Con, , but must be exercised alone 
1 being the only legislative body of the United States. 
The coining of money, regulating its value, fixing the standard of 
weights and measures, making all these uniform throughout the 
United States, get their whole life and existence from acts of Congress 
and areas much vested in Congress as any other power of the United 
States. Now, when money is thus created it always bears the same 
proportion to itself, be it scarce or plentiful, but the fluctuations 
are always between money and other things. Moneyand bank pepe 
differ. Money rests alone upon the faith of the United States. i 
is its basis or bottom, nothing else. While bank paper of all char- 
acters, including the national currency, is not money but only its rep- 
resentative, hence it is no legal tender. So this bank paper must have 
a bottom, it must rest upon something that is a legal tender, to give 
it value and circulation, to wit, gold, silver, Treasury notes, &c. 

But our national banking system is based a se United States bonds, 
and these bonds rest upon the faith and credit of the United States ; 
so the value of all money rests upon the faith and credit of the United 
States. Now, as money and its value is one of the great levers and 
preservers of Government and one of its sovereign attributes, as war 
cannot be carried on without it, as the Government in peace and war 
cannot be carried on without it, it should at all times be kept within 
the power and under the control of the Government. It should be 
issued and distributed among the citizens with the least expense pos- 
sible. It is the power of the Government; like the hair of Samson, 
the strength of the nation is in it, and whenever you shear the Gov- 
ernment of it, and bestow it on a corporation or other power, you 
have taken its strength, vested it in other powers, and made it but 
their subject. Now, so long as the control of the money rested in 
the Government its distribution among the people was of little or no 
expense—not more than 1 per cent.; but when the currency became 
vested in national banks the expense increased from 16 to 18 per cent. 
upon the people, which gave the banks from 15 to 17 per cent. of the 
people’s earnings. 

Let us see how this law allowed banks to be chartered for twenty 
years. Five or more persons form themselves into a body-corporate 
under a certain name and style, buy up $50,000 or $100,000 United 
States bonds as they see proper, at whatever price they can buy them 
in the market, go and de t them with the Treasurer of the United 
States, receive in return $50,000 or $45,000, according to the number 
of bonds deposited, in national currency issued to them. They now 
become a body-corporate and banking association. These bonds lie 
locked up and draw from 5 to 6 per cent. interest per annum, pay- 
able in gold semi-annually, which the banks get. They take their 
$90,000 or $45,000 in national currency and realize off it from 10 to 
20 per cent. per annum; so they make clear from the people from 15 
to 18 per cent. What do the farmers, agriculturists, or all classes 
of laborers make off their capital invested and their labor? Not more 
than 2 per cent. per annum. Besides this, where does this have to 
go? Let us see. After the war the following taxes rested upon and 
sucked the life-blood out of the laboring classes, to wit, the stamp- 
tax upon all contracts, marriage-licenses, and all written instru- 
ments; upon lawyers, doctors, merchants; the cotton tax, the whisky 
tax, the heavy tax upon all importations. All this vast sum of 
money was wrung from toiling millions to support the bondholders, 
banks, and Shylocks who had large fortunes off the people and the 
misfortunes of the country. 

Labor has performed all this under law for the benefit of the idle 
few. From these causes the General Government has been sup- 
ported by the poor. Ithas been the same in principle with all State, 
county, and corporate governments. From the workers, the toilers, 
and producers of this nation, 83,000, 000, 000 have been extracted to 
support the Government, while they have not realized more than 2 
percent. on their capital outside the support and imperative expenses 
of their families. The bondholders, the bankers on bonds, the school, 
the benevolent, the charitable, and the church institutions of the 
United States and the States thereof have borne no part of the bur- 
dens of government. So here are about sixteen billion dollars’ worth 
of property that pays the Government nothing for its protection. 
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While the bankers and bondholders realize their 15 or 18 per cent. 
and pay no tribute to the Government for their protection, the farm- 
ing and laboring classes of all grades realize about 2 percent. on their 
toil and investments and pay all the burdens of the Government. 


A PROTECTIVE TAMIFP. 


In the next place let us look at the manufacturing monopolies of 
the United States. They claim they should have encouragement by 
Jaw in tho form of a protective tariff, In the origin of our Govern- 
ment, when this country was but a wilderness, when only thirteen 
colonics, sparsely settled, just emerged froma bloody revolution with 
a debt of $42,000,000, little or no capital, an impoverished commu- 
nity, no manufacturing implements, and with but little means to 
groepie them, there were some good reasons for a protective tariff to 

oster the growth o manufacturing establishments in our midst, that 
we might cope with other nations and be enabled to live within our- 
selves. Then the country was but little cleared and there was em- 

Hoyment for all the peuple in agriculture. Even up to the forma- 
— of our Constitution the whole population amounted to but about 
three and one-half millions; but it is a well-established rule of law 
that when the reasons for the law cease to exist the law itself should 
cease. What is the condition of the United States nowt We have 
thirty-eight States and eight Territories, with a population of over 
fifty millions and an area of about two hundred million acres of land 
in cultivation, over 90,000 miles ofrailroad, cqualing almost all Europe 
combined, forming a net-work binding cities, towns, and the most 
distant parts of the country, all pouring their great commerce iuto 
tho sea-ports of the United States. 

We have great manufacturing establishments, with a capital, in 
1870, of $2,115, 208,796, engaging,2,053,996 hands, overthe various parts 
of the United States; the railroads shipping over $18,000,000,000 of 
commerce yearly. We have of navigation over 3,000 miles of sea- 
coast, besides the inland navigable streams, the Mississippi River, 
its tributaries; the Alabama, its tribntaries; the Potomac, its tribu- 
taries, and others, nambering many thousands of miles inland navi- 
gation. Now, with all this transportation by railroads, by naviga- 
ble streams; with all this capital invested in manufacturing imple- 
ments; with all facilities to reach markets, both domestic and for- 
eign, for all the mannfacturing implements and articles of all char- 
acters; why the reason and necessity for giving extra protection in 
favor of the manufacturing monopolies? It is an imposition on the 
toiling millions engaged in labor of all kinds. It is the irrepressible 
conflict arising not so much between labor and capital as between 
the protection extended by law to capital against labor. This, again, 
is class legislation, against the genius of onr Government, for when 
the foreign merchants bring imports to the United States of all grades 
they must buy them at the maunfacturer’s price at home, and when 
they sell them here a7 must increase the price to equal the full 
tariif duties put upon them in our ports before they can afford to 
place them on the market. So the merchant who buys them here 
gives that much more for them, and those who buy them from the 
merchant, the consumer, for instance, must pay the merchant that 
much more, together with the taxes he has to pay and his percentage 
on them. 

Now onr manufacturing establishments, with their present mam- 
moth strength and capital, ought certainly be able to manufacture as 
cheaply as foreign nations. This being true, if they should sell their 
manufactured articles as high here in our markets as those manufac- 
tured by foreign nationsare sold here, they would get the full benefit of 
the difference between the price of the articles soldin foreign nations 
to be shipped here aud the price given for them here when shipped. 
Who has to pay thisdifference? It is the agricultural, mechanical, 
laboring, and consuming classes of the United States. So this is 
discriminating against one class in fuvor of another. This is but 
another meaus of consolidating power in moneyed monopolies and 
extracting the substance from the people. Now combine the great 
banking powers, the great bonded powers, the great railroad powers, 
the great mannfacturing powers, with their great capital as they 
exist in corporate bodies, the gront telegraphic powers under their 
control. The location of all these corporations in cities, towns and 
villages, with communication quick and easily obtained, from all 
paac tho United States, with their influence and powers over legis- 

tion, aud then give them the advantage of the resistless power of 
the law by discriminating in their favor, how long will it be till the 
toiling millions of all classes and grades, the mass of the people, the 
workers, the toilers and producers, will be reduced to hopeless serf- 
dom, mere hewers of wood and drawers of water for their monopolied 
masters. Thenature of the government is perverted, the sovereignty 
which rests in the people is stolen from them and vested in a favored 
few. It is not my purpose to array one class against another, all 
classes should have the same protection by law, labor and capital 

ike. 

The whole spirit of our Government is equality, (politically.) 
Whenever a law becomes destructive of this end it is destructive of 
liberty. Corporations are anti-republicun; they are the creation of 
ety governments and monopolies within general government, 

very one that is created is vested with rights delegated to it by the 
paa government of so much of its own sovereiguty, When they 

come numerous, by a unity of power they muy become stronger 


than the government itself, and bring their creator under their con- 


trol. Take, for instance, the twenty-two hundred banking corpora- 
tions scattered over the United States, with the entire control of the 
enrrency in their power, which they can contract or expand at their 
leasure. The nation could not even go to war, it matters not how 
ust the cause or great the provocation, against their will. We are 
compelled to rey on them as England is compelled to rely upon the 
Rothschilds to borrow money before a war could be engaged in. 
The currency is the right arm of the Government ; deprive it of this 
and it becomes crippled in its most vital limb. Now the bonds aud 
national banks are twin brothers, financial Siamese twins, 3 
arably connected, and must live and die together. Take next the 
great number of manufacturing corporations depending upon cap- 
ital, depending on the financial blood of banks and bonds, and you 
have another mighty power of the nation paralyzed for war, which 
cannot be carried on without manufactured implements in the form 
of guns and war machinery, Take next our commercial resources, 
in the forms of our great railroad corporations and telegraph lines, 
and you have among the strongest elements and attributes of gov- 
ernment in the hands of monopolies—an irresistible force. 
Consolidate the powers of all the mighty corporations and monop- 
olies we have mentioned, place them or allow them to place them- 
selves beyond the control of the Government, and how long would 
it be with their united influence and power until tho legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial departments would become subject to their will 
and dictation? Hence wisdom dictates that the Government should 
always keep in its own hands the power and control over its own 
currency, its commerce, manufacturing, and all corporations, to keep 
them at all times within the letter of their legal existence. If there 
be any class that deserves the sympathy and the constant and vigi- 
lant watchfulness of Congress and other legislative bodies it should. 
be the agricultural, mechanical, mining, and laboring classes of all 
grades, as they are following pursuits that scatter them sparsely 
over the land; whose toil gives vitality to the nation, who are the 
bone and sinew of the country. Remote from political centers, from 
telegraphic lines, from current information, from the daily press, ab- 
sorbed in their labors, engaged in the highest duties of l citizens, 
toil in producing, not consuming, relying on the good faith of rep- 
resentatives that their interests shall not be regarded with uncon- 
cern or suffer through unjust legislation, they perform the duties 
of American citizens, and appoint no lobbyists to lurk around legis- 
lative halls to solicit laws and special privileges in their favor. 
Now the telegraphic lines run along tho railroads, the railroads 
connect the villages, towns, and cities of the United States; the manu- 
fucturing establishments are generally in cities and towns and on tho 
railroad lines. So with the banks and bondholders; they ha veensy, 
quick, and cheap communication and transportation, aud can assem- 
ble around legislative and Congressional bodies from every city, 
town, and village in the land to work, plead, to scheme and manipn- 
late legislation, and urge laws for their own benefit and interest. In 
other words, the latter class have counsel, able and numerous, to plead 
for them in their behalf, while the poor toiling millions have none, 
but must rely alone upon the purity, integrity, and honesty of their 
representative. Hence it is casy to see, independent of anyattempt 
at corruption, why legislation is more apt to favor these great cor- 
poreon and monopolies with laws beneficial to their interests thau 
o the farming and other laboring classes of the United States. Tho 
corporations are not to blame, unless unfair means are used or cor- 
ruption resorted to to accumulate money. But the legislative body 
is that which makes the law that gives them the advantage, Tho 
legislative body should see toit that each and every class has the 
same and sgnal protection in order that our Republic may be pre- 
served and liberty protected, and that one class shall not revel in 
luxury while the other is chained hand and foot in slavery and servi- 
tudo. 
But the great question arises, where and what is the remedy for 
the evils here presented? In the first place we have had too much 
legislation. In the second, it has been class legislation toa great 
extent, In tlie third, it has moved too much in arbitrary channels, 
In the fourth, it has been moved by sectional motives. In the fifth 
‘lace the tendency has been to array one class against the other. 
Ny first remedy would be to change the streams of legislation so as to 
produce equality. How is this to be done? First, you have about 
twenty-two hundred banking corporations knocking at the doors of 
Congress to recharter them for a period of twenty or thirty years, as 
the case may be, and leaving a Jaw in existence which will permit 
the chartering of as many more if desired, asking to allow the con- 
trol of the currency to be continued in corporate bodies. 1 would 
favor the repeal of the low allowing the charter of national banks, 
refuse to re-onact them, and pass a Jaw winding up national banks 
as soon as their charters expired, taking from them the power and 
control of the currency, placing it back in Congress, where the Con- 
stitution fixes it. The Constitution creates but one legislative body 
and rests in that body the sole and exclusive legislative power. There 
is no clause in the Constitution that gives Congress the power to dele- 
gate legislative power to any other y. It alone can exercise such 
power. It Congress has the power to give or delegate to banking 
corporations power and control over the currency to the exclusion of 
itself, by pavity of reasoning could they not delegate and give to rail- 
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road corporations the power and control over commerce, to manu- 
facturing corporations the power and control over manufacturing ? 
So with all corporations created by act of Congress. 
COINS AND THEM WEIGHT. 
The following is a table of coins and their weight and alloy as now 
made at the Mint: 


Denomination, Proportionate alloy, 


Fineness. 


Weight of single 
piece. 


Deviation allowed 
by law. 


Gre. 
900 parts gold, 100 parts copper. .. 
900 parts golil, 100 parts copper... 
900 parts goll, 100 parts copper. .- 
900 parts gold, 100 parts copper... 
900 parte gold, 100 parts copper... 
900 parts gold, 100 parts copper... 
| 900 parts silver, 100 parts copper . 1 


| 0 parta silver, 100 parta copper . 
| 900 parts xilvor, 100 parts copper . 
900 parts silver, 100 parts vopper . 
900 parts silver, 100 parts copper . 


25 parts nickel, 75 parts copper.. 2 
25 parts nickel, 75 parte e 4 
4 


8888 888888 


tod ft es at 
ooo 


| 05 parts copper, 5 tin and zino... 


No eagles were coined from 1805 to 1837, inclusive, no half eagles 
in 1816 or 1817, no quarter cagles before 1796 nor in 1800 or 1801, nor 
from 1209 to 1820, or in 1822, 1623, 1828 or 1841; no dollars from 1806 
to 1838, except 1,000 in 1836; no half dollars from 1707 to 1800, nor in 
1815; no quarters before 1796, none from 1798 to 1303, none from 1808 
to 1814, and none in 1817, 1824, 1426, 1829, and 1830; no dimes before 
1796, none in 1799, 1806, 1808, 1812, and 1813, 1815 to 1819, none in 
1824, 1828, and 1830; no half dimes in 1798, 1799, 1804, 1806 to 1828; 
no cents in 1815, a few specimens in 1823; no half cents in 1798, 1801, 
1812 to 1824, 1827 to 1830, 1834, 1836, and 1840. A few half cents were 
struck every year from 1840 to 1857. First three-dollar pieces in 1854, 
The coinage of the silver dollar of 412} grains, the five and three 
cent silver pieces and bronze two-ceut p eces was discontinued under 
the coinage act of 1873, which went in effect on the Ist of April of that 
year. Pure silver is worth $1.30 an ounce, troy. Pure gold is worth 

20.67 an ounce, or a fraction over fifteen times as much as silver. 
The pure gold is alwaysa bright straw color; the different grades of 
color seen in jewelry, &e., are caused by diferent alloyages, Half 
cents have not been coined since 1857. All of the base coins for the 
country are coined in Philadelphia. It is capable of making enough 
coin tosnpply the wants of tho nation and of the world. The coinage 
of the Mint up to Jnne 30, 1876, amonnted to $1,132,226,390. This 
includes gold, silver, nickel, and copper. The mints at Carson and 
San Francisco coin gold and silver only. The mint at Denver does 
not make coin; its operations uro contined to assaying and refining. 
(See the Poot-priuts of Time, pages 280 and 281.) Here it is seen our 
money from the origin of our Government to the present has never 
been pure gold or silver coin. But au alloy with other metals of the 
$1,132,226,390 only $1,000,000,000 was pure gold and silver, while 
$113,226,300 was copper, zine, tin, and eke Then if under our 
Constitution Cougress conld wake nothing money but gold and sil- 
ver coin, we bavo peyer had a constitutional dollar since the organ- 
ization of our Government, and every court, Cougressman, and 
officer of gur Government his lu bored under a grievons error. Ir 
Congress has the power to demouetize silver, they equally have the 
power to demonetize goll Hence we as a nation would have no 
money. If silver and gold are constitutional money, Congress could 
neither make thoni nor demonetize them, because they would be 
money by the Constitntion and not by an act of Cougress. Hence 
the clanse in the Constitution giving Congress the power to coin 
money, regulate the valne thereof, and of foreign coin would be 
nugatory, The Constitution never mentions gold or silver, except 
in its prohibitions npon States in section 10. It declares no State 
shall make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts, It nowhere mentions copper, zine, tin, nickel, or any other 
metal. Jf nowhere mentions whatshall be a dollar, how many grains 
of anything or what shall be the standard of weights and measures, 
but vests the power in Congress to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measnres. So it could not bo known what was a dollar or any part 
thereof, except by un act of Cougress; how many grains of silver 
were iu n silver dollar, or gold were in a gold dollar, or even what was 
a dollar in gold, silver, or anything else. Se it cun be clearly scou 
. that the plenary power over the creation of money, its value, the 
fixing of the standard of weights and measures, is vested in Congress, 
is a legislative power, and cannot be delegated to corporations; as 
Congress alone can exercise legislative power wider our Constitution, 

THE LOWKE OF CONGRESS TO CREATE CORPORATIONS, 
Thero is no express clause in the Coustitution of the United States 


giving Congress the power to create any corporation, except, prob- 
ably, in the seventeenth subsection under the eighth section, which 
reads us follows: 

Congress shall lave the power to cxercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may by cession 
of particular States und the acceptance of Se se become the seat of government 
of the United States, anil to exercise like anthority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which the same shall be for the ereo- 
uls, dock-yards, and other needfal buildings; 

And the eighteenth, as follows: 


To make all Jaws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying inte exeen- 
tion the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by thia Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any department or office thereof. 

This only gives Congress the exclusive legislative power over such 
districts, territories, forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and build- 
ings as belong to the United States, and none other. If Congress 
has any power to create any corporation other than as above set out, 
it must he an implied or incidental power, 

It is true the Supreme Court of the United States has declared that 
a United States bank is constitutional, but that was upon the ground 
that money anil its representative was an attribute of sovereignty 
necessary for the preservation and defense of the nation; but this 
docs not give Congress the general power to create corporations. If 
they have such power under the Constitution, what would be its 
wet? Why Congress would create railroad corporations all over 
the United States; turnpike corporations likewise; school and church 
corporations; also, plank-road corporations, manufacturing corpora- 
tions, and, in a word, 8 of allgharacters, If, therefore, 
Congress could transfer all the railroad corporations, manufacturing 
corporations, K., to the United pone poy tell ino what powers 
would be left to the States. They would be but shadows without 
substance, frames without vitality, for they would have no control 
over railroads, turnpikes, schools, churches, charitable institutions, 
or benevolent societies, The States would be but powerless snbjects, 
If Congress has the power to create corporations, it certainly cannot 
exist only where it is absolutely necessary to carry into effect an 
express power, except where they have absolute control over the 
territory. 

The first clause of the eighth section of the first article of the Consti- 
tution declares that Congress shall have the power to lay aud collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay the public debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and genoral welfareof the United States; 
but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughont the 
United States. This clause certainly does not give Congress two 
separate and distinct powers, but only one power, and that for cer- 
tain purposes, to wit, to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises in order to and for the purpose of paying the debts, provid- 
ing for the common defense and general wallace of the United States. 
If Congress could lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises 
for any pornos they saw proper, this wonld give them absolute 
power. If they could pay the debts, provide for the common defense 
und general welfare in any way they saw proper, this again would 
give them absolute power; hence there would be no necessity for 
conferring any farther power upon Congress, as they already would 
be absolute masters of all. 

Now, if Congress can create a corporation at all, it can only be 
where it is absolutely essential and necessary for the defense and pro- 
tection of the General Government, except in the District of Colum- 
hia, Territories, and places under their control absolutely, and the 
exercise of and carrying into effect the powers granted in the Con- 
stitution, It was proposed in the convention that framed the Con- 
stitution to give a general power to Congress “ to grant charters of 
incorporation” in cases where the public good may require them, 
und the authority of a single State may be incompetent, and to grant - 
letters of incorporation for canals, Ke. But these propositions were 
voted down. (See journal of convention, page 260; also page 376, 
Loyd’s Debates, 257.) 

Therefore, it is very clear it was not the intention of the framers 
of our Constitation to give Congress any general power to create 
corporations nor to give them any express poner to create corpora- 
tions of any character whatsoever, But if they should have an 
power over them at all, it should only exist by implication an 
when it was absolutely necessary for the preservation and defense 
of the Government itself, except in cases where the Government 
had absolute control and 2 power over districts, Torrito- 
ries, forts, magazines, dock-yurds, and other needful buildings, So 
it is to be seen by the wisdom of the framers of onr Constitution the 
powers of Congress over corporations was intended to be limited as 
ubove set forth. 


tion of forta, magazines, arser 


NATIONAL TANKS. 


Next, these banks are very expensive to the people. The lyw of 


their creation was passed February 25, 1863, but they had uo cireu- 
lution in that year, 


Their circulation was 


$41, 225, 270 
140, 147, 800 
- 281, O70, 908 
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So the average circulation for each of the above years is over 
$300,000,000, and would sr bra $330,000,000 of bonds to issne a cir- 
culation of $300,000,000. These bonds are locked up in the Treasury. 
Interest on them at 6 175 cent. per annum would be $19,800,000; for 
sixteen years at simple interest it would be $316,800,000. All the 


interest paid on bonds by the Government since 1862 has been paid 
in gold. Take the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, Janu- 
ary 1, 1879, showing the premium on gold each year from 1863 to 
1880, which 


is as follows for $1 in gold in greenbacks: 


IBIS eee Re Oe ee 101 
ccc 1 0⁰ 


So the average premium for fifteen years would be 29 per cent. and 
the interest on the 8 for one year would be $5,742,000; for 
fifteen years, $86,130,000. Take the $300,000,000 of national-bank notes 
resting upon these bonds, put in circulation by the banks at 10 per 
cent, interest per annum, and it would make $30,000,000 interest 
annually ; for tifteen years it would be $480,000,000. Now, take the 
deposits by individuals in national banks, which average about 

,000,000 a year, for sixteen years, at an average interest of 8 per 
cent. in the different States, and in sixteen years the interest would 
be $768,000,000. Bonds were purchased in 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, and 
1868 to establish national banks with legal-tender notes and not coin, 
at a discount on an average of 60 per cent., which, on $330,000,000, 
amounts to $198,000,000 clear gain; this, deducted from $330,000,000, 
leaves 8132,00, 600; all that the bonds cost the bankers in coin. So 
add all of the foregoing gains and profits together and there has been 
floated into the bosom of these great monopolies $1,848,930,000 by 
operation of law, on a bonus of only $132,000,000 paid out by them 
within a period of only sixteen years, and they are still the owners 
of the $132,000,000, while the same amount invested in land has not 
yielded 2 per cent. So, take $330,000,000 capital invested in land at 2 
per eent. per annum, and the amount is $6,600,000 a year; for six- 
teen years it would be $105,600,000 resting upon the full capital 
of $330,000,000, making a difference of gain in favor of the banks 
of $1,743,330,000 ; about 18 to 1 or 36 to 1 on the capital actually 
invested. 

There are many other gains and profits of said banks that I have 
not time here to mention. But they would at least equal the ex- 
penses, taxes, and burdens upon said banks. In 1813 Thomas Jef 

erson declared “bank notes must be suppressed and the circula- 
tion restored to the nation to whom it belongs.” President Madison 
in his message of December 3, 1816, said : 


The local accumulations of the revenue have already enabled the Treasury to 
meet the public engagements in the local currency of most of the States, and it 
is expected that the same cause will produce the same effect throughout the Union. 
But for the interests of the community at as well as for the purpose of the 
Treasury, it is essential that the nation should possess acurrency of equal value, 
credit, and use wherever it may circulate. The Constitution has intrusted Con- 
= oraa with the power of creating and regulating a currency of that 

escription. 


John C. Calhoun said : 


I now undertake to affirm tively, and without the least fear that I can be 
answered, what heretofore I have but suggested, that a paper issue by Govern- 
ment, with the renee 2 promise to receive in all dues, leaving its creditors to take 
it or gold or silver at their option, would, to the extent to which it would circulate, 
form a perfect paper circulation which could not be abused by the Government, 
that would be as steady and uniform in value as the metals themselves. I shall 
not enter into the discussion now, but at a suitable occasion I shall be able to make 
good every word that I have uttered. I will beable to do more; to prove that it is 
within the constitutional power of Congress to use such paper in the management 
of its finances according to the most rigid rule of construing the Constitution, and 
that those at least who think that Congress can authorize the notes of private cor- 
porations to be received in the public dues are estopped from denying its right to 
receive its own paper. 


Also from Mr. Benton : 


The Government ought not to delegate this power if it could. It was too great 
a power to be trusted to any banking company whatever, or to any authority but 
to the highest and most responsible which was known to our form of government. 
The Government itself ceases to be independent, it ceases to be safe, when the 
national cu®rency is at the will of a company. The Government can undertake 
no greater enterprise, neither of war nor peace, without the consent and Ta- 
tion of that company ; it cannot count its revenues for six months ahead without 
referring to the action of that company, its friendship or its enmity, its concurrence 
or its opposition, to see how far t company permit money to be scarce or 
to be plentiful, how far it will let the money system go on regularly or throw it 
into disorder, how far it will suit the interest or policy of that company to create 
a tempest or suffer a calm in the moneyed ocean. The people are not safe when 
sucha 3 has such a power. 6 temptation is too great, the opportunity 
too easy, to put up and put down prices, to make and to break fortunes, to bring 
the whole community upon its knees to the Neptunes who preside over the flux 
and reflux of paper. property is at their mercy. 


Also from General Jackson: 

I submit to the wisdom of the Legislature whether a national one, (currency, 
founded upon the credit of the Government and its resources, might not b doriad 
which would obviate all constitutional difficulties and at the same time secure all 
advantages to the Government and the country that were expected to result from 
the present bank. 

Section 5182 of the Revised Statutes of the United States provides 
that Treasury notes (or greenbacks)— 


Shall be received at par in all parta of the United States in ent of tax 
excise, public lands, and all other dues to the United States, N duties on — 


ps and also for all salaries and other debts and demands 9 the United 
tates to individuals, corporations, and associations within the United States, 
except interest on the public debt, and in redemption of the national currency. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Knox rs. 
Lee, (12 Wallace, 457, ) held that the above statute was constitutional; 
that Congress had power to issue Treasury notes and make them a 
legal tender for the payment of all debts and dues, public and pri- 
vate. Also, 12 Wallace, 687; 13 Wallace, 604; 14 Wallace, 297; 15 
Wallace, 195 and 639. From fifteen to twenty State supreme conrts. 
have held the same doctrine. I could quote further, but deem it use- 
less. A 

It is argued that national banks under our present banking law 
last for twenty years from the time the company organizes and re- 
ceives its charter, and not from the time the law went into effect. 
If this be true then the national-bank system is perpetual, the Gev- 
ernment has lost control forever of the currency of the nation, and 
the whole power of Congress over the same is irrevocably delegated 
to these corporations. Hence we have upon us perpetual bonds, per- 
petual banks, and perpetual bank currency, all of which are perpe- 
tuities and contrary to the nature, spirit, and genius of our Govern- 
ment. This would be making these corporations masters and the 
Government their servant. There is no law that Congress has tho 
power constitutionally to pass that they have not the power to re- 
peal. If, therefore, they have the power to pass a law creating banks, 
they equally have the power to repeal that law ; otherwise the creat- 
ure would be ter than the creator. The United States Bank 
and branches thereof, organized and chartered under the act of 1791, 
expired in 1811, regardless of the time when they went into opera- 
tion; and that law permitted banks to be chartered for twenty years. 

No one contended after 1811 the banks chartered under the law of 
1791 could have any further existence or do any further business as 
banks. But the power of said banks ceased twenty years after the 
law went into effect and not twenty years after the banks were organ- 
ized. From 1811 to 1816 there was no United States bank. In 1816 
Congress again passed an act allowing a United States bank and 
branches thereof to be chartered for a period of twenty years. In 
1836 these banks expired regardless of the time when they were 
organized and chartered. The construction placed upon the law by 
all jurists and statesmen was that the banks expired under said law 
twenty years from the time the law took effect. From 1836 to 1864 
no national banks existed, there being no new law under which they 
could be chartered. February 25, 1803, the present banking law was 

assed allowing national banks to be chartered for twenty years. 
ndet section 5136 of said law the first power conferred upon the 
banks is to adopt and use a corporate seal. Second power, to have 
succession for the period of twenty years from its organization, unless 
it is sooner dissolved according to the provision of its articles of 
association, or by the acts of its shareholders owning two-thirds of 
its stock, or unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some violation 
oflaw. It certainly was not the intention of the framers of this law 
that banks should organize at wa Reni after the passage of this law 
and have twenty years’ existence from the time they organized. For 
if that be true they conld organize and run for nineteen years, wind 
up, form new associations, assume new names and new corporate 
seals, and run for nineteen years more, and so on ad infinitum. 

Nor do I believe it was the intention that said law should be irre- 
pealable. If Congress did mean in said law the opposite of the last 
two above propositions, this would be giving them the power to 
transfer the sovereignty of the nation to corporations, sell the peo- 
ple into slavery, and create perpetuities, ae the sovereignty 
from the bosom of the people and lodging it in that of banking cor- 


porations. Is it possible such a construction as this should be main- , 


tained and fifty millions of people shall be brought to their knees to 
pray to the Neptunes who preside over the flux and reflux of paper cur- 
rency; that forty billions of property shall be at their mercy; that 
they, like the ebbing and flowing of the sea, can expand and contract 
the currency every twenty-four hours; that the scepter be placed in 
their hands and they wield it over the people with the iron rule of the 
Czar of Russia? God forbid that such shall ever be over this people ! 
THE DANGER OF MONEYED CORPORATIONS TO LIBERTY. 

The bonds now outstanding against the United States is about 
$2,000,000,000, most of them now made payable in gold, and all the 
interest on them payable semi-annnally in gold. The twenty-two 
hundred banking associations scatte all over the United States. 
control the whole currency of the United States, and rest alone upon 
bonds. The bondholders and bankers combine their influence and 
are a unit in prejudicing the community against silver dollars, silver 
certificates, and Treasury notes, to put the whole power over money 
in the palm of their hands. The community would be better without 
bonds or banks. Can it not be safely asserted that a United States. 
bank of issue is a financial evil and hostile to the country’s best 
interests? Soulless corporations, having the right, merely for the 
furtherance of their own interest, either to inflate or contract the 
property of every individual of the land without their consent, is 
not this a power too great to granttoa corporation? Itis certainly 
too great to confer on individuals. 

Gold is the money of the rich, the bankers and bondholders, while 
silver, Treasury notes, and silver certificates are the money of the 
people, the poor, the toiling classes. The people are wedded to a 
paper currency for convenience sake; Treasury notes and silver certif- 
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icates are the cheapest and best. The former has the faith and all of 
the revenue at its back; the latter has a silver dollar for dollar. This 
renders them safe and sound. Certainly the revenues of the whole 
Government, based upon the wealth of the United States, is greater 
than that of any bank corporation. The catchword which is trum- 
eted throughout the country and used to prejudice silver dollars or 
reasury notes is unworthy of men having even the first rudiments 
of financial knowledge. Give us a silver dollar and a Treasury-note 
dollar, worth each a gold dollar, and we have a trinity in our cur- 
rency protecting equally the rich and the poor. Stop one hundred 
men as they pass by your door, and ask them to show their pocket- 
books, and silver or Treasury notes, in a greater or less quantity, 
would be found in all, while it is doubtful whether one would have 
a gold dollar. A 
he rich of the world are wedded to gold, the poor to silver and 
paper money. Itis to the interest of the rich and moneyed kings to 
domonetize silver and Treasury notes and make gold the sole cur- 
rency, because they own the gold. Hence the reason of the confer- 
ence between the moneyed powers of the United States, England, 
France, and Germany, that brought about the act demonetizing 
silver in 1872, which was repealed in 1878. It is well demonstrated 
and sufficiently proved that two things are lodged in the people’s 
hearts: first, they will not have silver demonetized; second, they 
will have a paper circulating medium. Money is the great lever 
and moving power of all nations in war and in peace. And when 
the control over it is vested in corporations, they can wield the na- 
tion with as much power as the Czar of Russia upon the throne with 
the scepter in his hand. The nation must get upon its knees and 
pray to these monsters for deliverance. They control the Army in 
war, the ballot-box, the legislative halls, the Executive Departments, 
and judicial forums in peace. They chain the people hand and foot. 
The attempt of the conference of moneyed kings to make gold the 
only money of the world was but a combination of moneyed capital 
ainst labor to bring about an irrepressible conflict, to absorb the 
libert of the people, to stab to the heart this Republic and spill its 
life-blood upon its own ruin; it was the bankers and bondholders of 
this Government entering into entangling alliances with the crown 
heads of Europe to bring the moneyed powers of the world to bear 
upon the poorer and toiling millions that they might be reduced to 
serfdom and slavery, and that a king be enthroned in our national 
capital with the crown upon his head and the ve in his hand; 
that the bondholders and bankers be the lords, and our once proud 
and boasted liberty be entombed. I can now see the cloud of death 
upon liberty, and fully realize the warning words of Washington—the 
first in war, the first in peace, and the first in the hearts of his country- 
men—in his Farewell kades: “I conjure you, my countrymen, to 
beware of the insidious wiles of a foreign influence.” 
O Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright, 
Profusion of bliss and pregnant with delight ; 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 
And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train; 
Eas d of her load, subjection grows more light, 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight; 


Thou mak'st the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Giv’st beauty to the sun and pleasure to the day. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN G. CARLISLE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 28 and 29, 1882. 


The Honse, being tn Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

having under co ration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment 

e a commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue 
aws— 

Mr. CARLISLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] has 
suggested, the general subject presented for consideration by this bill 
is an old one, and no man, however diligently he may have studied it, 
can Bope to say anything very new in relation to it. Within three 
days after the organization of the First Congress under the Constitu- 
tion the policy of laying and collecting duties on imported goods and 
the principles by which the proposed legislation upon that subject 
should be governed were presented for the consideration of that body, 
and from that day to this, with occasional intermissions, the diseus- 
sion upon these questions has been going on among the people and 
their representatives. Our volumes of debates are full of arguments 
and our statute-books are full of laws upon this subject, some of 
which have been standing for many years, and yet I venture to think 
that gentlemen on the other side are somewhat premature in con- 


gratulating themselves upon the present situation as a final settle- 
ment of the policy of the Government. é 

Sir, no settlement can or ought to be final that is not just to the 
great body of the people, to the workers and consumers in every 
other department of industry as well as to those who are engaged 
exclusively in mechanical and manufacturing pursuits. There is a 
general, I might almost say a universal, conviction that the existing 
system is not a just and fair one, that it does not distribute its bur- 
dens and Benefits equally among all the people, or all parts of the 
country, and that after a trial of nearly twenty years, partly in peace 
and partly in war, partly in a time of great prons and partly in 
a time of great depression, it has signally failed, under all circum- 
stances, to yield its promised results, and that the time has now come 
when it ought to be thoroughly revised, if not totally repudiated. 

Some oppose it on account of the fundamental principles upon 
which it is based, and others only on account of its methods and 
details. I oppose iton both grounds, and as the whole subject is 
necessarily involved in the consideration of this bill, I shall avail 
myself of this opportunity to state some of the reasons for my oppo- 
sition; and in doing so I shall not attempt to discuss the merits of 
the particular plan of revision now proposed, except in a very gen- 
eral way. 

My objections to the bill do not require a disenssion of its pro- 
visions in detail, for while there are many reasons why it shou!d not 
become a law, the great and controlling reason with me is that in 
my judgment it is the duty of Congress, in the discharge of its con- 
stitutional obligations, and in obedience to the demands of the coun- 
try, to proceed immediately to revise and modify the existing tariff 
in the ordinary way. While the intelligent representatives of every 
industry in the country are almost unanimous in their complaints 
against the unjust and incongruous provisions of the present sys- 
tem, and many of them are demanding immediate relief from its 
hardships, it isno time to resort to measures which, however they 
may be intended, can produce nothing but delay and prolonged agi- 
tation to the great injury of every interest involved. 

This is not a bill to facilitate the revision of the tariff. It is a bill 
to pay ont of the public Treasury about $200 per day for a period of 
six or seven months, to compensate and defray the traveling and 
other expenses of a commission to perform duties which we are sent 
here to perform, and which the people are paying us to perform. It 
is a bill to create unnecessary offices and to incur unnecessary ex- 
penses; and, worse than that, it isa bill to postpone a revision and to 
take the question, for a time at least, away from the forum to which 
the Constitution has committed it, and send it to an irresponsible 
roving commission whose report cannot possibly be considered and 
disposed of during the existence of this Congress. 

Mr. KASSON. Will it interrupt the gentleman if I ask him a 
question! 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not at all. 

Mr. KASSON, I want to ask my friend and colleague upon the 
committee if this revision has been a duty demanded of Congress, 
and can be well done by the Committee on Ways and Means, why 
has it not been done by them in the last three Congresses, when men 
of the gentleman’s views have been in power here! 

Mr. CARLISLE, I will state in reply to the gentleman a fact very 
well known to him and to the whole country, that there never has 
been a time since this House came under the control of the Dem- 
ocratic party when there has not been a very large majority on this 
side of the House in favor of revising the tariff system; and the 
efforts in that direction have been defeated in every instance by an 
almost unanimous vote on the other side of the Honse, acting in con- 

unction with asmall minority on thisside. The records of Congress 
r me out in this assertion. ; 

Mr. Chairman, if this measure shall be passed it requires no gift 
of propher to foresee that there will be no revision of the tarift or 
any relief from its admitted hardships in particular instances for 
the next two or three years. All legislation must be suspended, 
and all consideration of the subject must be postponed until these 
executive appointees have informed the legislative department what 
its duties are, and then we are to be graciously permitted to resume 
our constitutional authority to determine how our own constituents 
shall be taxed. ° 

What is this wandering commission to do? Is it to assume the 
right to fix and determine the policy of the Government with re- 
spect to the amount of revenue it will raise by the imposition of 
duties on imports, a question which necessarily involves the whole 
financial policy of the country? It is perfectly evident that it can- 
not possibly propose a scheme or plan for the revision of the tariff 
without first determining how much money ought to be raised; and 
it is equally evident that it cannot even approach the consideration 
of that question until it has determined 2 and how the public 
debt shall be paid, what the ordinary expenditures shall be, what 
shall be appropriated for pensions, for public buildings, for the im- 
provement of rivers aud harbors, and, in fact, occupied the whole 
ground embraced within the scope of Congressional power over these 

t subjects. In view of the magnitude of the interests involved 


in the determination of the questions which are inseparably con- 
nected with the revision of our customs-revenue system, and espe- 
cially in view of the favorable circumstances under which we can 
now enter upon the consideration of the subject, it is not extrav- 
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agant or intemperate to say that the surrender of our control over 
it, evertemporarily, would be an inexcusable dereliction of duty. 
But it may be said, and has been said in substance by the gentle- 
man from Iowa, that the proposed commission can collect evidence 
in relation to the condition and necessities of the various industries 


of the country, and without undertaking to decide what amount of 
revenue shall be raised, or what particular rates of duties shall be 
imposed, can determine what principles shall or ought to govern us 
in our legislation upon the subject ; that is, whether we shall impose 
taxes for the purpose of raising revenue for the Government or simply 
for the purpose of increasing the profits of capital engaged in certain 
industries, or for both of these purposes. Here again the commission 
would be treading upon ground which belongs exclusively to Con- 


gress, The power totax the people isthe highest prerogative of sover- 
eignity, and the right to determine upon what principles and for 
what purposes taxes shall be laid and collected—if these be open 


questions under the Constitution—is one which we can neither sur- 
render nor delegate without virtually yielding the principal power 
itself. I do not assume that the action of the commission would 
absolutely bind Congress or actually deprive it of any power it now 
possesses over these subjects, but I do assume, what every gentle- 
man here very well knows, that its report is expected to have, in 
fact, a controlling influence over our deliberations when we come 
finally to make a revision of the tariff. If this is not the intention 
and expectation, then the whole scheme is utterly devoid of any 
intelligent purpose except mere delay. 

There is but one really substantial ground upon which this measure, 
or any measure of asimilar character, can be justified, and thatis the 
assumed incapacity of the majority in Co: to deal with the sub- 
ject. After ing everywhere that it carried the Presidential 
election in 1880, and succeeded to power in this House, by reason of 
its superior capacity to deal with this question, is the majority here 
ready, as soon as it resumes control over all the departments of the 
Government, to confess openly and publicly that it is wholly incapa- 
ble of perfecting such an ordinary act of legislation as the revision 
of the tariff? Disguise it as you may, gentlemen, that is what this 
bill means, and it will be so understood by the country. It is a con- 
fession, in the face of the constituency which sent you here, that you 
are not competent to perform a part of the duties which the Consti- 

tution of the country and the necessities of the situation impose upon 


ou. 

= I believe that this ae ag: is entirely com 
duty, and I shall not abandon that opinion until a majority of its mem- 
bers have deliberately pronounced their judgment to the contrary. 
I believe that its committee charged with the consideration of all 
matters relating to the revenues and finances of the Government can, 
within a reasonable time, collect all the information necessary to 
enable this House and the Senate to legislate intelligently and fairly 
bs fig this subject, and that we who have been chosen by the 

ple, and who are directly responsible to them, are better qualzſied 
than any nine men appointed by the President, and responsible to 
nobody, to determine what shall be the financial policy of the Goy- 
ernment, and upon what principles taxes shall be imposed upon our 
constituents. This is our right and our duty. It must come to this 
at last, no matter what any commission may say or do, and I shall 
beg the indulgence of the committee while 1 state the reasons why, 
in my opinion, we ought to commence this work at once and not 
leave the preni law, with all its inequalities and incongruities to 
Wee and oppress the industries of the country two or e years 

onger. 

8 be difficult if not impossible to devise a tariff system 
more unequal and unjust than the one now existing. It would bea 
high compliment to the ingenuity of its authors to say that they had 
purposely made it as bad as it is; but the truth is that it owes much 
of its iniquity to the fact that since its enactment great chan 
have taken place in the actual and relative commercial values of the 
articles affected by it, as well as in the relations which the several 
articles bear to each othér in the various mechanical and manufactur- 
ing industries of the country. As it now stands, this tariff either 
ignores or violates almost every rule that ought to govern in the 

stribution of the burdens of taxation among the people. By impos- 
ing the highest rates of duty upon the lowest grades and cheapest 
classes of pook it places the heaviest burdens upon those who are 
least able to bear them. 

Whether the object be revenuealoneor protection alone, or revenue 
and protection combined, and whether the duty is ad valorem or 
specific or compound, I hold that the only just and equitable rule in 
the adjustment of duties upon manufactured articles is to regulate 
the rate according to the value of the article to be taxed; andif 
there are departures from this rule they should be limited to those 
cases where, for reasons of public policy, less than the average rates 
are imposed upon articles of absolute necessity in common use among 
those who are least able to bear the burdens of taxation. As a gen- 
eral rule the manufactured article of greatest commercial value is 
the one upon which the largest amount of labor has been expended, 
and consequently if the object be to protect labor, the rule, as I have 
stated it, accomplishes that purpose, so far at least as a tax can 
protect labor. 

Time will not permit me to go into an extended examination of 


tent to perform this 


the present tariff law, to show how omal and flagrantly this 
equitable principle of taxation is violated in almost every one of its 
schedules; but even at the hazard of devoting too much of my hour 
to a single point, I will call the attention of the committee to some 
of its inequalities, and it will be seen that in every instance the dis- 
crimination is made upon the wrong side; it will be seen that this 
system, which our friends on the other side tell us has for its prin- 
cipal object the protection of labor, imposes the highest rates on the 
articles which the laboring people are compelled to buy and use, and 
the lowest rates on the finer grades of goods, which are purchased 
and used by le in better pecuniary circumstances. 

Let us begin with woolen goods; and for the sake of brevity I will 
omit the specific rate and give the equivalent ad valorem rate as it 
is officially reported to us from the Bureau of Statistics for the last 


scal year. 

On Chon goods, women’s and children’s wear, worth at the place of 

roduction 17.3 cents per square yard, the duty is only a tion 
ess than 70 per cent., while on the same kind of goods, but of finer 
quality, and worth $1.75 per pound, the duty is less than 63} per 
cent. On the coarse woolen blankets, such as the people of small 
means are compelled to use, worth 54 cents per poond, the duty is 
90} per cent., but on the fine blankets, worth $1.37 per pound, the 
duty is 714 percent. On flannels, worth 44} cents per pound, the 
duty is only a fraction less than 103 per cent., while on the finer 
flannels, worth $1.64 per pound, the tax is 654 per cent. On woolen 
hosiery, worth 55 cents per pound, the law imposes a duty equivalent 
to 89} we cent. ad valorem, but if the article is worth $2.41 per 
pound the duty is less than 56 per cent. “ 

On all woolen goods not otherwise provided for in the law, costing 
at the place of production less than 40 cents per pound, the duty 
is $44 per cent., but if they cost $1.47 per pound the duty is 69 per 


cent. On coarse hats of wool, worth only 65} cents per pound, the 
specific duty imposed is equivalent to 96 per cent, valorem, but 
on the finer qualities, costing $2.15 per pound, the duty is only a little 


more than 58 percent. In the schedule relating to cotton goods we 
find that plain bleached cottons, worth on the average 12.4 cents per 
square yard at the place of production, are subject to a duty of 444 
per cent., while bleached cottons, worth 14.3 cents per square yard, 
are taxed only 35 per cent. Printed or colored goods, worth 144 cents 
per square yard, are taxed over 88 per cent., but if they are worth 
over 25 cents per square yard, which includes all of the very finest 
and very best goods of that character, they are taxed only 35 per 
cent. On jeans, denims, drillings, &., bleached and worth 14.3 
cents per square yard, the duty is nearly 454 per cent., but on the 
same kind of not bleached or colored and worth 21.2 cents per 
square yard, the duty is less than 33 per cent. 

If we turn to the schedule relating to the metals we find the same 

meral rule, or rather violation of rule, prevailing. One kind of 

and, hoop, or scroll iron, worth 2.3 cents per pound, is subject to 
a duty of 653 per cent., while another kind, worth exactly the same, 
is taxed 54} per cent. Cut tacks, brads, and sprigs, worth 4.2 
per thousand, are subject to a duty of 594 per cent., but if they are 
worth 17 cents per thousand they are only taxed 174 Par cent. Halter- 
chains, trace-chains, and fence-chains, articles of necessity and in 
common use among the farmers of the country, worth 4.3 cents 
per rpo; are taxed 58} per cent.; but smaller and finer chains, 
wo nearly 6 cents per pound, are taxed 51 per cent.; while the 
most highly finished and costly of all, worth 10} cents per pound, are 
taxed recent. Iron wire, worth 3} cents per pound, is subject to 
a duty . 714 per cent., while wire of the same kind, but of a 
different size, worth $1.08 per pound, is taxed less than 19 per cent. 
Bars, Ko., of steel, worth 144 cents per pound at the place of pro- 
duction, are taxed less than 34} per cent., while railway bars of steel, 
worth only 1.6 per pound, are taxed over 76} per cent. Steel wire, 
worth 34 cents per pound, is taxed 65} per cent.; but if it is worth 
27.3 cents per pound it is taxed less than 23 per cent.; and the most 
costly and valuable of all, worth 42 cents per pound, is subject to a 
duty of alittle over27 percent. The finest quality of salt imported, 
worth 3 mills per pound, pays a duty of less than 40 per cent., while 
the coarse salt in common use for preserving meats, feeding cattle, 
&e., and worth only 1 mill per pound, is taxed a fraction less than 
644 percent. The finest and most expensive carpets imported into 
this country, worth $2.24 per square yard, are subject to a duty of 50 
per cent., while druggets, bockings, &c., worth 40 cents per square 
yard, are subject toa duty of nearly 963 per cent., and carpets, worth 68 
cents per square yard, pay a fraction less than 76 per cent. 

a CANDLER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima ques- 
tion 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly. 

Mr. CANDLER. What is the duty on wool, on the raw material 
which enters into the manufacture ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I am unable at this moment to state the duty on 
the different classes of wool. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
very well aware of the fact that the duty is regulated according to 
the class of the wool. The gentleman will allow me to say that he 
seems to misunderstand the purpose of this part of my argument. I 
am not now making an argument to show that the duties on these 
goods are too high, although I think they are far higher than they 
ought tobe. But my only purpose at present is to show the unequal 
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rates of duties on the different classes of these goods, in order to 
establish my proposition that there is a discrimination against labor 
and those who are obliged to live on the wages of labor. 

Mr. CANDLER. The rate of duty runs from 50 to 90 per cent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will soon come to consider, in a general way, 
the effect of the tariff on different articles, and then we will inquire 
why it is that our friends from Massachusetts are so sensitive upon 
the subject of the duty on raw material, especially when, according 
to the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. Kasson, J a duty on the manufnet- 
ured article actually reduces its price. 

I have stated only a few of the many instances in which the present 
extraordinary tariff discriminates against labor and against those 
whoare dependent upon the wages of labor for the means of subsist- 
ence,and I submit them without comment for the consideration of gen- 
tlemen who believe that a revision ought to be postponed. Let 
them stand if you will, gentlemen, until the tide of public opinion 
rises so high as to sweep them all away, without discrimination be- 
tween the good and the evil in the system. Under this tariff the 
rates of duty run from less than 10 per cent. all the way up to 780 

reent.; from revenue to protection, and from protection to abso- 

ute prohibition. Considerably more than two-thirds of our annual 
importations are subject to these various rates of duty, the average 
on all dutiable goods being, for the last fiscal year, nearly 43} per 
cent. 

For what p and for whose benefit are these enormous and 
unequal rates of duty to be perpetuated, even for two or three years 
longer? I need not enter upon an exposition of the financial con- 
dition of the Government to show that there is no longer any public 
necessity for the large revenues annually collected from the people, 
becanse that is generally admitted, and your committees are all at 
work, some of them endeavoring to devise means to prevent so much 
money from coming into the Treasury, and others considering various 
projects which have been referred to them to take as much as possi- 
ble out of the Treasury. 

But it seems that revenue is not the principal object for which 
taxes are to be imposed upon the people, and many of the gentle- 
men who advocate this bill are candid enough to tell us so. They 
tell us that under the constitutional power to “lay and collect 
duties,” &c., it is entirely competent and proper for Congress to lay 
duties which are not to collected, but which will be the means 
of prohibiting, either wholly or PATRA, the importation of certain 
articles, and thus prevent the Government from realizing revenue 
from that source; and this they contend is justifiable upon the ground 
that it is the duty of the Government to use its taxing power for the 
purpose of fostering certain kinds of ind I am one of those 
who believe that the power of taxation can be legitimately employed 
only for public purposes, or, in other words, that the object of all 
taxation should be revenue—revenue only, if you please—bnut if, 
with this primary object in view, the taxes or duties can be so ad- 
justed as to aid our industries without imposing any burdens upon 
the people beyond what otherwise would have been necessary, there 
is nothing in the oar A advocated by those who demand a reform in 
the tariff to forbid their encouragementor protection to that extent, 
and I think it can be demonstrated, so far as facts and tin Sada can 
demonstrate any proposition upon such a subject, that such a Sa 
would afford all the protection that any legitimate and well-con- 
ducted industry needs in this country. 

Mr. KASSON. Let me ask the gentleman from Kentucky, then, 
whether he admits the 1 8 of protection is a legitimate one in the 
wai Pie of the tariff? 

. CARLISLE. I say that the duty and the power of the Gov- 
ernment extend only so far as to im a tax for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue for public purposes. But I hold at the same time that 
no tax or duty can be possibly im d without affecting to a greater 
or less extent some or all of the industries of the country; and for 
say part I would rather help them than hurt them. 

r. KASSON. Ithink the gentleman hardly appreciates my point, 
which was, whether he admitted the principle of protection as right 
in the adjustment of the tariff to any extent? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ifthe gentleman means to ask whether I recog- 
nize a principle that 8 a duty above the revenue point 
merely for the purpose of giving what is called protection, my an- 
swer is in the negative. If we were called upon now for the first time 
to declare a principle orinaugurate a policy upon this subject, Ishould 
not hesitate to announce my adherence to that ereed which demands 
the largest liberty in trade, that doctrine which opens the channels 
of commerce in all parts of the world and invites the producer and 
consumer to meet on equal terms in a free market for the exchange 
of their commodities, for I sincerely believe that all commercial 
restrictions are in the end injurious to the interests of the people. 

Mr. WHITE. Let meask my colleague from Kentucky whether 
he is not aware of the fact that the hemp-growers of the State of 
Kentucky have asked for protection on their production of hemp, 
and the short-horn raisers for protection for their short-horns, and 
our whisky men for protection on their high wines? 

Mr. CARLISLE. II I had time to enter into a colloquy with my 
colleague I would answer his questions cheerfully upon the single 
condition that he would answer one or two for me, but it is evident 
that I will not be able to conclude my remarks within the time lim- 


answer questions unless they are directly in the line of my argument, 
I believe that prohibitions and embargoes in times of peach what- 
ever may be their avowed purposes, are inconsistent not only with 
the first pepe. of political economy but with the spirit of the 
age in which we live. The relations of different nations to cach 
other are far different now from what they were a few centuries or 
even one centary ago. The railroad, the telegraph, the steamrhip, 
and other improved means of communication and transportation, 
have narrowed the boundaries of the world, and have almost con- 
solidated all its civilized peoples into one great commercial com- 
munity. Under these conditions no one nation can long maintain 
a policy which separates it, even partially, from other nations in 
matters of trade; or if it does, the resulting injury must inevitably 
fall most heavily upon itsown people. As a general rule people can- 
not afford to sell where they are not permitted to buy what they 
need with the proceeds of their sales. To adopt regulations the 
necessary effect of which is to compel the citizen to sell in one mar- 
ket and buy in another, would impose a great hardship under any 
cireumstances, but it is immeasurably aggravated when he is com- 
pelled to sell in a cheap market and buy his necessary supplies in a 
dear one. This is one of the evils from which the American farm- 
ers, and in fact a large part of the American ple, are suffering 
iaag ; and it is an evil which this House ought to proceed imme- 
diately to correct, so far as & can be immediately corrected without 
permanant injury to the legitimate interests that have grown up 
under it. 

Oneofthefavorite arguments of those who advocate the present sys- 
tem in this country is, that by building up manufacturing establish- 
ments and thus giving employment to larger numbers of laborers a 
greater demand and better home markets are created for the products of 
agriculture, and that in this way the farmer is compensated for the 
temporary increase in the prices of the articles he is compelled to 
use. This argument is founded on the assumption or admission that it 
is advantageous to the agriculturists of the country to have a steady 
and reliable home market in which they can sell their products at 
remunerative prices. This is undoubtedly true, and therefore if the 
existing protective system has in fact a tendency to supply the’ 
farmer with a convenient home market for a larger proportion of hig 
annual products than was consumed here before that system was in- 
augurated, then it has, in that respect at least, been beneficial to 
him. But, on the other hand, if the farmer has been compelled under 
the protective system to send a larger percentage of his products to 
a foreign market than he did under the revenue system, then he has 
not been benefited, but has been injured even according to the ar- 

uments of the protectionists themselves. Now, what are the actual 
acts in relation to this matter? Fortunately we have very full and 
accurate official statistics showing the production and exportation 
of our principal agricultural products at different periods in our his- 
tory, and from them it conclusively appears that under the protect- 
ive system the proportion of such products forced to seek a foreign 
market has been very largely increased. 

In 1840, when we had a protective tariff, the production of cereals 
in this country amounted to 615,525,302 bushels, of which there were 
consumed at home 602,326,353 bushels, and exported 13,199,049 bush- 


els, or 2.1 per cent. 

Mr. KASSON. I think the gentleman is mistaken in the state- 
ment that we had a protective tariff in 1840, 

Mr. KELLEY. The tariff of 1842 wasa protective tariff which was 
substituted for the previous free-trade tariff and which revived the 
industries of the country. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Very well; but, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KELLEY. The tariff of 1833, if the gentleman will allow me 
to interrupt him, was undoubtedly protective, but from that time 
the scale of duties was gradually reduced. 

Mr. CARLISLE. What was the amount of the reduction ? 

Mr. KELLEY. The language of the act was us follows: 

From ‘and after the 31st of December, 1833, in all cases where duties are imposed 
on foreign imports by the act of 14th July, 1832, or by any other act, which shall 
exceed 20 per cent. on the value thereof, one-tenth part of such excess shall bo 
deducted; from and after the 31st day of December, or 1837, and 1839, respect- 
ively, a further deduction of one-tenth of such excess shall be made; and from and 
after the 31st of December, 1841, a further reduction of one-half of the remainder 
of such excess; and from and after the 31st of December, 1842, the residue of such 
excess shall be deducted. 

I do not want a free-trade tariff designated as a protective tariff. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The average rate of duty in 1540 was over 30 per 
cent., which I consider protective. In 1870 and 1880 we had a pro- 
tective tariff. There can be no doubt about that, and I will come to 
those periods presently. In 1850, after the tariff had been greatly re- 
duced by the act of 1846, the total production was 867,453,967 busli- 
els, of which we ¢onsumed at home 851,502,312 bushels and exported 
15,951,655 bushels, or only 1.9 per cent. In 1880, when the tariff 
had been still further reduced by the act of 1857, the production was 
1,239,039,945 bushels, of which the home market took 1,216,084,810 
h7shels, and there were exported 22,955,135 bushels, or 1.8 per cent., 
showing a decrease with each passing decade. Now, coming to 1870, 
when we had a high protective tariff, we find that the total produc- 
tion was 1,629,027,600 bushels, of which 1,571,737,179 were consumed 
at home, and 57,290,521 bushels, or 34 per cent., were exported and 
sold in foreign markets. These figures show that from 1850 to 1800 


ited by the rules of the House, and therefore cannot take time to the production of grain increased 45.1 per cent., while the exports 
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increased only 43.9 per cent., and that under the operation of the 
nigb tariff from 1850 to 1870 production increased only 31.4 per cent., 


while the exports increased 149} per cent., and they demonstrate the 

fact that while the increased demands of the home market more than 

kept pace with the increase of home produer aon during the rev- 

enue-tariff period, they fell very far behind during the protective 
riod. 

I have not been able to 8 5 complete statistics of the produc- 
tion and exportation of all the cereals for 1880, but in the report on 
internal commerce for that year there will be found tables s owing 
the production, home consumption, and exportation of wheat an 
Indian corn, the two great agricultural staples of this country, for a 
number of years, and from these tables it appears that the percent- 
age of these products which is annually being et ips to goabroad 
for a market has been rapidly increasing since 1860. 

The exports of Indian corn in 1860 amounted to less than one-half 
of 1 per cent. of the product, but in 1880 they amounted to 6.34 per 
cent., while the exports of wheat in 1860 amounted to 2.40 per cent., 
and in 1880 to 34} per cent. of the entire product. 

Mr. KASSON. T ionii like, if the gentleman would allow me, to 
ask him in this connection if the proper way to test the consumption 
is not to make the calculation on a per capita basis and not the 
amount exported. And also I would ask the gentleman if he has 
taken into consideration the increased production of our cereals b 
reason of the development of see Cueto! machinery in 1860, whic 
developed agriculture in the West enormously and produced the 


surplus? 

Mr. CARLISLE. In response to the gentleman from Iowa, I will 
state that I am now simply dealing with an argument which asserts 
that the protective system itself has created a home market for a 
ed 53 proportion of our agricultural products than existed before ; 
and I am ovine DY the statistics that in fact a much larger per- 
centage of such ucts is now compelled to go abroad for a market 
than in 1850 or 1860, when we had a revenue-tariff system. 

Mr. KASSON. But does that meet the argument unless you take 
notice of the great increase from the source which I have stated and 
the surplus arising from the introduction of improved machinery, 
thee which could not be consumed at home or disposed of 
abro 

Mr. CARLISLE. Iam simply discussing, as already stated, the 
effect of paonon upon the home market, and gentlemen must admit 
that if, for any reason, the facts do not support the proposition they 
have advanced their plea for the system, so far as it is based on this 

und, must be abandoned. I invite the careful attention of gen- 
emen to these statements. If they are erroneous in any particular 
the error can be easily exposed, but if they are correct, then a decent 
respect for the intelligence of the farmers and agricultural laborers 
in this country demands that they shall no longer be expected to listen 
with patience to the home-market theory of the protectionists. Why, 
sir, Old England, situated four thousand miles from the great wheat 
and corn fields of the West, consumes annually more of their prod- 
ucts than New England, manufacturing New England, situated within 
our own borders. 

Our surplus icultural products, which were forced by the ab- 
sence of a home demand to find a foreign market, amounted during 
the last fiscal year to over $730,000,000, being &2} per cent. of our 
total exports, while our manufacturers export less than one-third of 
1 per cent. of their product. They have an ample home market for 
their process at high poos and too often they have the exclusive 
and absolute control of it. These agricultural products were neces- 
sarily sold in open competition with the products of the poorest paid 
laborers of Europe and Asia; and 985 our farmers are constantly told 
that they must continue to submit to the exactions of a high pro- 
tective system as the permanent policy of the Government, in order 
to enable our manufacturers to compete in the markets here at home 
with the products of what is called panper labor in other countries. 
While the American farmer is sending his surplus products three or 
four thousand miles to a market, and competing there with the labor 
of the lately emancipated serfs of Russia, and the half-naked and 
half-fed swarms of Hindoos in India, whose wages amount only toa 
few cents per day, gentlemen should not besurprised at his inability 
to appreciate the wisdom and justice of a system which taxes his 
clothing, his agricultural implements, his means of transportation 
and many articles of his food, in order that some other American 
3 not more meritorious than he, may be able to conduct his 

usiness at a large profit. 

Let gentlemen examine all the consular reports and other evidence 
showing the state of labor in different countries, and they will find 
that the iy arbor laborer in Europe and Asia, with whom our 
farmers and agricultural laborers are forced to compete, is the worst 
fed, the worst clothed, and the poorest pag in the world. The wages 
received by those who are em loyed the mechanical and manu- 
facturing industries in the Old World are far higher than the agri- 
cultural laborer there can ever hope to earn, and yet we have a sys- 
tem of taxation based upon the theory that it i the duty of the 
Government to protect one class of our producers against competi- 
tion with the best paid labor in the world except our own, and to 
leave another class opon to competition with the poorest paid labor 
in the world. And this is justified mainly upon the ground that the 


object is to keep up the wages and elevate the character of American 
labor, So far as this purpose is honestly entertained, so far as it 
really constitutes the ground upon which any system or 1 is 
supported, and so far as the system or policy is reasonably calculated 
to promote such a purpose, it must enlist the warmest sympathies 
not only of every man who appreciates the hard fortunes of those 
who are compelled to earn a support for themselves and families by 
the labor of their hands, but also of every man who desires to pre- 
serve and strengthen the foundations upon which our system of 
popular government rests. sr Poca and ill-paid labor is a blight 
and a curse in any country. It would be a fatal social and political 
poison in a country like ours. Sir, those who attempt to arouse the 
apprehensions or excite the indignation of the American laborer by 
telling him that there is a pu upon the part of those who ad- 
vocatè a reform in the tariff to degrade him by reducing his wages, 
depriving him of employment, or denying him any advantage or priv- 
ilege which he now enjoys, are either trying to deceive him or are 
deceived themselves. No man or party could avow such a purpose 
and stand for a moment against the enlightened public sentiment 
which everywhere prevails on this subject. 

I think it is entirely safe to say that while there is a very general 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the existing system of unequal and 
poe! 6 5 tariff taxation, there is no disposition anywhere to strike a 

ical, much less a fatal blow, at any of the great mechanical or 
manufacturing industries of the country; nor is it necessary, in my 
judgment, to strike such a blow in order to afford a reasonable degree 
of relief to the people. We cannot, as responsible legislators, close 
our eyes to the fact that under this system, whether it was origi- 
nally wise or unwise, large and valuable interests have grown up; 
that great masses of capital have been withdrawn from other pur- 
suits and embarked in manufacturing enterprises, and that labor, 
following, as it always does, where capital leads, has been to a large 
extent diverted from its previous channels, and has permanently 
identified itself with these various interests. In any revision that 
may be made proper regard should be had for the welfare of these 
great interests, and they should be carefully considered, not alone, 
not as something separate and distinct from the other industries of 
the country, not as the especial favorites of the Government, hav- 
ing peculiar claims upon its bounty, but in connection with every 
other legitimate interest in the country, all being recognized and 
treated as equally entitled to our favorable consideration. 

The unskilled and unpretending laborer who guides the plow and 
gathers the harvest is as much entitled to the protection of the law 
and to the encouragement of the Government as the scientific artisan 
who has mastered all the mysteries of his craft. Each one of the 
7750 millions who helps to create and distribute the varied products 
of this wonderful land of ours has an undoubted right to demand an 
equal participation in all the advantages conferred by the laws of 
his country; and I repudiate every definition of American industry 
or American labor which exelndes a single honest and useful occu- 
pation. Whoever challenges the right of the humblest citizen, what- 
ever may be his trade or occupation, to an equal participation in the 
benefits conferred by the Government so long as he bears an equal 
share of its burdens, denies the equality of man; whoever asserts 
that one class of men or one species of industry has a right to exact 
tribute from another for its own benetit, or has superior claims upon 
the consideration of the Government, asserts a doctrine utterly at 
war with the first principles of our political system. To call sucha 
doctrine the American doctrine,” and to announce it in high-sound- 
ing and patriotic phrase, is simply an attempt to hide its deformity 
beneath a rhetorical and sentimental garb, and will deceive no one 
who looks beyond the surface, ; 

While there is no party here that would injure labor or impair the 
security of capital, there always will be, and in my opinion there 
always ought to be, a party in this country pledged to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a constitutional and equal system of tax- 
ation. Whatever measure of encouragement or protection such a 
system, honestly and fairly administered, may afford to any indus- 
try, agricultural, mechanival, or manufacturing, it will be justly 
entitled to receive; and whoever properly considers the great nat- 
ural advantages enjoyed by this country, the variety of its soil and 
climate, its wonderful capacity for the production of food and raw 
material, the unparalleled ingenuity, enterprise, and endurance of 
its people and the favorable geo raphical position we occupy with 
respect to the other great 3 nations of the earth, will 
be compelled to admit that a policy which gives to these various 
industries a fair chance to compete with others on equal terms in all- 
the markets of the world is all that any of them need, and all that 
they ought todemand. Why, sir, we are three thousand miles from 
any nation that could possibly become, under any 55 
formidable rival in our own home markets; and now, if it is to 
confessed that with all the advantages I have indicated, with nearly 
a hundred years of experience and development, and, as the gentle- 
man from Iowa has stated, with a protective legislative policy during 
a large part of that time, our manufacturers are still unable to supply 
our own -people with the necessaries and comforts of life at as low a 

rice and of as good a quality as they can be procured elsewhere, 
s rs 9 to pause and consider whether this protective system is 
nota failure 
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As long ago as 1816, when the tariff act of that year was pending 
in this House, Mr. Clay, in the course of the discussion, expressed 
the opinion that in three years articles of necessity could be made as 
cheap at home as they could be imported, and he advocated the pas- 


sage of the bill on that ground. I read from the proceedings of the 
first session of the Fourteenth Congress, page 1272, what he then said 
on this subject: 

Mr. Clay said that the object of protecting manufactures was that we might 
eventually get articles of necessity made as cheap at home as they could be im- 
ported, and thereby to produce an independence of foreign countries. Tu three 
years, he said, we could judge of the ability of our establishments to furnish these 
articles as cheap as they were obtained from abroad, and could then legislate with 
the lights of experience. He believed that three years would be sufficient to place 
our manufactures on this desirable footing and others would not hesitate to enter into 
the business, because they would look to that liberal and enlarged policy which 
they might anticipate from the Government at a future period. 

Sixty-six years have passed since this declaration was made by the 
great champion of the protective system, and our manufacturing 
industries have been extended and increased until the variety, char- 
acter, and value of their products surpass the wildest dreams of the 
early protectionists ; but we still hear the same arguments, the same 
a ele, and the same predictions that were made at the beginning. 
The bill which Mr. Clay then advocated became a law, and remained 
in force, not merely for three years but for eight years, and then the 
duties were increased. At the expiration of four years more, in 1828, 
they were increased again, and from that time until the present, with 
the exception of comparatively a few years, the protective policy, 
toa ter or less degree, has been the policy of those in control of 
the Government. The introduction of labor-saving machinery, the 
increase of the facilities for transportation, the superior training and 
education of labor itself, and the wonderful progress made by our 
people in the useful arts and sciences, have all combined to diminish 
the cost of production very far below what it was sixty years ago; 
and yet our manufacturers are demanding more protection now than 
they did then. The home market, too, has grown to such enormons 
proportions that smaller percentages of profit on the gross value of the 
1 are more remunerative now than larger ones were at any former 

riod of our history. Under these circumstances it seems to me that 
if the time can ever come when we are to enter upon a course of legis- 
lation which will ultimately relieve the unprotected industries from 
the burdens imposed upon them for the benefit of the protected ones, 
and test the capacity of our domestic manufacturers to supply the 
home trade at fair prices, that time has arrived now, and we ought to 
take advantage of it. 7 

The promise that the protective system would within some reason- 
able period enable the domestic manufacturers to sell their products 
to our own people at as low prices as prevail elsewhere has been 
made so often heretofore, and is likely to be repeated so often here- 
after, that it becomes worth while to inquire how far it has had such 
a tendency in the past, in order that we may form some opinion as 
to its probable effect in the future. In other words, let us inquire 
as briefly as possible whether such a system as we now have is ben- 
eficial to the great body of the people who are compelled to purchase 
and use manufactured articles, or only a comparatively small num- 
ber who have invested their capital in particular enterprises. That 
the pricés of such articles are generally lower now than twenty or 
thirty years ago is undoubtedly true, but I deny that the protective 
policy has Mee them down. That it has not done so, but that 
on the contrary it has retarded the process of reduction in this coun- 
try, is conclusively shown by the fact that the diminution of prices 
here has not been so t under this system as it has been in other 
countries, and especially in Great Britain, the country which is 
constantly held up to us as an example of the evil effects of 
what is erroneously called free trade. The very — of protection 
is to increase prices. If it did not have that effect it would be 
of no possible advantage to the manufacturer, and he weuld not 
want it. 

We are accustomed to hear some very strange and inconsistent 
ook See upon this subject from the advocates of the protective 
policy, arguments which no degree of skill in dialectics can possibly 
reconcile with each other. Weare assured that the inevitable effect 
of a protective tariff upon an article which is or can be produced at 
home is to cheapen its price, and at the same time we are assured 
with equal earnestness that the raw material should be free of duty 
in order to reduce its cost to the manufacturer and to enable him to use 
it profitably in his business. In brief, we are told that a duty on 
the raw material increases its cost to the manufacturer, but that a 
duty on the manufactured article reduces its cost to the consumer. 
{Laughter.] When the consumer demands a reduction of duty he 
is informed that it would not reduce the price to take it off, but when 
a duty is proposed to be put upon the raw material it is immediately 
protested against as imposing an unjust charge upon the manufact- 
urer who is compelled to use it. 

KELLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to suggest that it 
is raw material which cannot be or is not produced in this country 
to which that a ent is applied? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Iso stated a moment ago. 

Mr. KELLEY. The duty on wool as raw material operates to 
veneni our farmers, and counts in the ad valorem duty on woolen 
goods. 


Mr. CARLISLE. The 8 admits, then, that the duty on 
wool increases the price of the article. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY, I think not, sir. I think it has led to so great a 
production that the price, notwithstanding the duty, is down. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Now, Mr. Chairman, Iam glad the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has introduced the subject of wool and woolen 

oods, Whenever a proposition is made to reduce the enormous 

uty on woolen goods, the gentleman from Pennsylvania very well 
knows—no one knows better—that we are invariably met with the 
statement that a large part of that duty wasimposed to compensate 
the manufacturer for the high rates on wool, which is his raw ma- 
terial; that is, to compensate him for a duty the effect of which, ac- 
cording to one part of the ar, 
article he has to buy. [Laughter.] 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. KASSON. I hope there may be unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

_ Mr. CARLISKE. Now, sir, wool is produced in great abundance 
in thiscountry, and can be produced to almost any extent that may be 
required. During the census year 1880 our woolen manufactures 
consumed 220,244,269 pounds of domestic wool and only 73,324,812 
pounds of foreign wool, and more than one-half of the latter was 
carpet wool, subject to the lowest rates imposed upon any class of 
the article. 

Mr. KELLEY. And another portion being the finest combing 
wool, subject to the higher rates of duty. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Wool is therefore very clearly one of the arti- 
cles the cost of which would be reduced by the imposition of a duty, 
if there is anything in the argument made on that subject by the 
advocates of protection, aud yet none can be found who are willin 
to try the experiment of reducing the duties on the manufacture 
e and leaving them on the raw material from which it is 
made. 

Mr. KELLEY, And I hold that the price of woolen goods, quality 
for quality, is greatly reduced in this country; and 8 — I get the 
floor I shall take the N to speak upon that point. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I hope the gentleman will explain it, because I 
assure him that it needs 1 

Mo RORE Is the gentleman in favor of repealing the tariff on 
woo 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not entirely; but there should be a reduction. 
I assert that no manufacturer, no friend of the protective system, 
can be found, notwithstanding his constant reiteration of the argn- 
ment that the duty reduces the price, who is willing to take the 
tariff off the finished product and leave it on the raw material. In 
other words, there is no 88 to be foutd among them who has 
sufficient confidence in his theory to subject it to a practical test. 
[Laughter.] Notwithstanding their assertion that the imposition 
of a duty reduces the cost, they all want free trade in raw material, 
whether it be produced at home or abroad, and free trade in labor, 
no matter where it comes from. [A Krona 

An examination of the subject will show that whenever a general 
and permanent reduction of prices has taken place it has been the 
result of causes entirely independent of the protective system. I 
have already indicated some of these causes. Those who attribute 
every good thing to protection and charge every bad thing to what 
they denominate.free trade appear to have forgotten entirely that 
improvements in machinery, the multiplication of the means of trans- 
portation, the discoveries made in the arts and sciences, and, in short, 
the general pro of the human race and the natural and neces- 
sary increase of the productive forces, have all contributed to aug- 
ment the annual store of the world’s goods and to reduce their prices 
to the consumer. If the protective system had never been dreamed 
of the general result would, in my judgment, have been substantially 
the same, although it may be true that the products of some partic- 
ular industry at some particular place, remote from the seaboard or 
the centers of trade, have been ultimately cheapened by that system. 
But the question we have to consider is whether general justice has 
been done and the general welfare promoted by the system. 

Mr. KELLEY. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman, but he refers 
to the general pro of the human race in connection with our 
development, and I should like to ask him whether that progress has 
disclosed itself under free-trade influence in Ireland, India, or Turkey, 
as it has in protected America and France? 

Mr. C4 ISLE. Why not add Germany and Italy ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Bismarck led Germany into the bogs of free trade 
and is now leading her out. Therefore I did not include her because 
she has not got fairly on her feet in her protected industries. I did 
not include Italy because until quite recently she has made no attempt 
at protection. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The whole purpose of my argument has been to 
show that the protective system, as such, has not operated to reduce 
the prices of 1 articles. It may be true, and it is true, 
that some countries have made more progress than others ; and it may 
also be true that here and there you will find a country which has 
made great progress under the protective system, and you will find 
other countries which have made equally great or greater progress 
without that system. But the whole purpose of my argument on this 


ent, is to reduce the price of the 
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branch of the subject is accomplished when it is shown that the 
protective system has not reduced the prices of manufactured 
roducts. 
y One of the most highly protected industries in this country is the 
manufacture of steel rails, and if the system can be beneficial in any 
case it ought to have exhibited here its very best results. Protected 
by law against foreign competition by a duty of over 76 per cent., 
and protected against all domestic 8 by numerous patents, 
the eleven establishments engaged in that business have had a mag- 
nificent opportunity to demonstrate their capacity to supply the home 
demand at prices prevailing elsewhere, and what has been the result ? 
I select thisindustry for illustration, not because it is less meritorious 
than others, but because it has been amply protected, and because it 
is the favorite theme of those who justify the policy under which it has 
been carried on. ? 
Here is the report on the iron and steel production of the United 
States for the year 1880, made to the Census Bureau by its special 
ent, Mr. Swank, and Į shall call the attention of the committee to 
the effect which this high rate of protection has had upon the man- 
ufacture and prices of mer steel rails. Mr. Swank is the secre- 
tary of the American Iron and Steel Association, and the editor of 
its organ, the Bulletin; and it is not unjust to him to say that his 
report isdoubtless as favorable to their interests as he could honestly 
make it. From this report it appears that the number of hands em- 
ployed in the Bessemer and open-hearth steel works during the 
census year 1850 was 10,835; the wages paid amounted to $4,930,349 ; 
the amount of capital invested, inclu all the real estate, was 
$20,975,999 ; total cost of material used, 826,928 ; and the total 
value of the product was $55,805,210. Deducting the total cost of 
labor and materials from the value of the product there is left the 
sum of $14,047,933, which is a small fraction less than 67 per cent. 
on the whole capital invested. It thus appears that while capital 
retains in its hands, after pa the whole cost of production, 
nearly 67 per cent., labor received less than 9 per cent. of the value 
of the product. 
Until 1870 the duty on Bessemer steel rails was 45 per cent. ad val- 
orem, but in that year the duty was chan by act of Con toa 
ific rate of $28 per ton; and now let us see what has been the 
etfect as to the reduction of prices. Here isa table showing the prices 
of steel rails in England, free on board, at the usual ports of shipment, 
from the year 1864 to the year 1882, and the prices of American steel 
rails in gold during the same years. From table it will appear 
that, prior to the year 1870, the English prices of steel rails were fall- 
ing at the rate of from $5 to $9 per ton per annum, and had reached 
the rate of $50.37 per ton in that year. During the next year, after 
the new duty had taken effect here, the average anglan price in- 
creased and was $54.99 per ton. During the 1872 it was $67.64 
per ton, and in 1873 it was $80.05 per ton. Then the ganera depres- 
sion in trade began to affect the prices so that they fell to $68.05 per 
ton in 1874, and have continued to fall, with some fluctuations, until 
they are now, as appears by the last number of the Bulletin, $31.10 
per ton. The price of American steel rails in 1870 was $91.17 per ton 
and they went up constantly until 1873, when they reached $103.91 
per ton in gold. During the general depression which prevailed in 
this country from the of 1873 to the close of 1878 they continued 
to fall here until they reached, at the lowest point, $42 per ton in gold, 
but they are now, according to the authority just quoted, $57 por ton 
for immediate delivery, being $25.90 per ton more than the English 
prices, which is only $2.10, less the amount of the duty. It will 
also appear from this table that the domestic manufacturer of steel 
rails has at all times added to the price of his product a very large 
part of the duty imposed upon foreign importations, and in many in- 
stances has gone beyond it. So that in fact the effect of this dut 
has undoubtedly been to prevent the consumers of steel rails in this 
country from receiving the full benefit of the reduction in prices which 
has taken place elsewhere. 
Mr. KELLEY. Has not the Government received nearly $20,000,- 
000 on Bessemer rails brought into this country from England? 
Mr. CARLISLE. I believe it has during a period of about eighteen 


years, 

7 Mr. KELLEY. And has not the price of rails steadily diminished ? 
And now let me add another question in this connection: Has not 
the English market for steel rails, and the demand for these rails 
which has sprung up in this country, more than duplicated our ca- 
pacity to produce them? Andas the price has fallen there we have 
extended the works in this country until this year, I believe, as was 
the F last year, America will produce more Bessemer rails than 
England. 

r. CARLISLE. I have already shown the effect of the duty upon 
the price of rails here, and have quoted authority which will not be 
disputed, showing that the price of steel rails in England was being 
reduced year by year at the rate of from $5 to $9 per ton previous to 
1870, when the new duty was imposed in this country, and that then 
the prices there and here began to increase and continued to increase 
until the great depression in the trade, which began in 1873. I can- 
not attempt to take ape various other highly protected manufact- 
ures in detail to show that in all of them our experience as to the effect 
of the system upon prices has been substantially the same as in the 
one to which I have called attention. 


My friends and colleagues on the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] and the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. TUCKER, ] have both discussed this subject with great 
ability in speeches made here in 1876 and 1878, in which they sup- 
ported their arguments by reference to a large number of protected 
articles, and I refer gentlemen who desire further information on this 
subject to those speeches. They have never been answered and I 
think cannot be. Their investigations of the subject demonstrated 
the fact that asa general rule the domestic manufacturer of protected 
articles adds nearly the full amount of the duty to the price of his 
product, and thus compels the consumer to pay a bounty to him instead 
of a tax to the Government, 

But it is sometimes argued that even if it be admitted that the im- 
position of a high rate of duty increases the price of the domestic 
ä —.— still it is better to submit to it than to abandon protection, 

ause in that event some other manufacturing country, as Eng- 
land, for instance, will throw large quantities of its goods upon our 
markets and sell them at extravagantly low prices, until our own 
establishments are all ruined, and that, when this has been accom- 
plished, prices will be raised even higher than under the protective 
system. My objection to this argument is that its premises have 
never been established. It is based entirely upon two assumptions, 
neither of which has any semblance of fact for its support. In the 
first place it is assumed that an abandonment or material modifica- 
tion of the protective system, as distinguished from a revenue sys- 
tem, would inevitably result in the destraction of the manufacturing 
industries in this country; and in the second place it is assumed that 
there would be no rivalry or competition for our trade; that all the 
manufacturing nations of the earth, except one, would stand quietly 


by and permit that one to take exclusive possession and control of 


the American markets and put prices up at its own will and pleasure. 
The first of these assumptions will be dis of, I think, when I 
come hereafter to consider the questions of labor, interest, and tax- 
ation, which are the only elements in the cost of production that can 
reasonably constitute grounds for the alleged inability of American 
manufacturers to deen es with their foreign rivals. As to the sec- 
ond assumption, that England or some other country would monop- 
olize our trade and control our prices, it may be safely asserted that 
such a thing never has been done in the markets of any independent 
country since international commerce existed, and it never can be 
ae while the great highways of the earth and sea are free to all 
nations, 

The markets of a politically dependent country, such as Ireland or 
India, might be seized and controlled by the dominant power, and all 
others might be excluded from them; but nol e, combination, or 
confederacy could possibly be formed that would give to one nation 
the exclusive right to trado with fifty millions of wealthy and pros- 
pomas people, living under an independent government of their own. 

uch a prize would be far more valuable than all the mines of precious 
metals now known to mankind. What do we see going on all around 
us were We see a t commercial war g all over the civil- 
ized world, a war for the possession of the markets in every country 
where there is anything to sell or anybody to buy; and this contest 
keeps the prices down except in those places where local or municipal 
regulations such as protective tariffs, licenses, and tonnage dues keep 
themup. The ports of China and Japan, after being closed for ages 
against the armed navies of the world, have been literally forced 
open and kept open by the adventurous spirit of commerce as it 
passed around the earth in search of new markets, and the result is 
that although the manufacturing industries of those far off Asiatic 
countries are almost in their primitive condition so far as the use of 
machinery is concerned, their people are supplied with American 
and European fabrics at reasonable prices, and, no matter what the 
theory may be, there is no reason to believe that the fact will ever 
be otherwise. The highest rate of duty im by the Chinese 
Government upon any classof cotton pees Ke is Sper cent. ad valorem, 
and the highest in Japan is 6 per cent., and even these rates, which 
would be spurned as insi cant by American protectionists, apply 
to a very small number of articles. This is about as near absolute 
free trade as any country can approach without a total abolition of 
all duties, and yet no one nation can seize upon the markets of China 
and Japan and put up prices as it pleases. But it is unnecessary to 
dwell on this subject. Every gentleman who has given a moment’s 
thought to it must know that our markets can never be controlled 
by any one nation, and that therefore the es of gentle- 
men who think otherwise are entirely groundless. 

If our manufactures really need protection at all against forei 
competition in our own home markets, it is pro to inquire why 
they need it and to what extent they need it, and I think such an in- 
quiry, fairly conducted, will conclusively show that the present rates 
are far higher than any circumstances could justify. But it is con- 
stantly asserted that the present rates of anyo manufactured goods 
must be maintained for the protection of labor in this country, and 
I desire to say a few wordson that subject before considering the in- 
terestsand necessities of the manufacturers themselves. Aftera very 
careful examination of the statistics of labor and wages in all the 
mechanical and manufacturing industries at the different census 
periods and under the various tariff systems, I think the advocates of 
protection may be safely challenged to prove that their policy has. 
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been beneficial to the laboring-man. Let ussee how his interests have 
been affected. 
In the census year 1860, when the average rate upon all dutiable 
goods was 19 per cent. ad valorem, and the rate upon all oa du- 
i 


tiable and free, less than 15 per cent., there were employed in all the 
mechanical and manufacturing industries in this country, consisting 
of more than six hundred different branches, 1,311,246 hands, whose 
wages amounted to $378,878,966 ; the capital invested was $1,009,855, - 
715 ; the cost of material was $1,031,605,092, and the total value of the 
product was $1,885,861,676. Labor received a little over 20 per cent. 
of the value of the product. In 1870, after nearly ten years of higi 
protection, the number of hands employed was 2,053,996, and the 
W. paid amounted to $775,584,345; the capital invested was 
$2, 115,208,769 ; the total cost of material was $2,488,427,242, and the 
value of the 13 was 84, 232,325,442. The excess of the product 
over the total cost of labor and material was $968,313,855, which was 
45.7 per cent. on the whole amount of capital invested. Labor re- 
ceived only a little over 18 per cent. of the value of the product, 
nearly 2 per cent. less than in 1860. 

Mr. KELLEY, Will the 8 permit me just there to throw 
outa suggestion that in the latter instance capital paid for the steam- 
engine and the machinery, and they were not drawing wages? That 
will debit the one account and credit the other. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly. The machinery is a part of the cap- 
ital, and the bone and muscle and skill are parts of the man; and I 
undertake to show here simply what proportion of the joint product 
they each receive under the two systems. 

The full statistics of the manufacturing industries of the United 
States for the census year 1880 are not yet completed, but we have 
in Mr. Swank’s report, before alluded to, the figures which I have 
already stated, from which it appears that, taking the iron and steel 
industries all together, the percentage of the product received by 
labor was 18.7, while there was left in the hands of capital, after 
paying all the costs of labor and material, a sum equivalent to 21.57 
per cent. upon the amount invested. It appears that the average 
annual wages of each employe including what is called the admin- 
istrative force, such as clerks, superintendents, foremen, &c., who 
receive large salaries or high wages, was $397.51, being a weekly 
average of $7.57, or $1.26 per day. In the manufacture of woolen 
goods, in 1830, the average annual compensation per hand for labor 
and services of all kinds was $293, mong ee per week, or 93} cents 
aday. In this industry, labor received only 17.7 per cent. of the 
product, while there was left in the hands of capital over 35 per 
cent. upon the investment. It appears, from the statistics of the 
cotton manufactures, that in that industry the average annnal pay 
of the employés was $242.89 each, or $4.07 per week, being 78 cents 
per day; that is, the employés, skilled and unskilled, in this pro- 
tected industry, including, as in the other cases, all the adminis- 
trative force, receive as a weekly compensation for their services 
just 27 cents more than our consular reports show as the weekly 
wages of the unskilled agricultural laborer in poor, downtrodden 
pits ey which, my friend from Iowa says, has been ruined by free 
trade. 

In the production of pig-iron in 1880 labor received only 14.3 per 
cent, of the value of the product, while in 1860 it received 21.7 per 
cent., and in 1870 17.9 per cent. In the manufacture of nails and 
tacks, during the year 1870, labor received only a small fraction over 
16 per cent. of the value of the product, whereas in 1850 it received 
234 per cent., and in 1860 24% per cent. 

But the relation of the cost of labor to the product of the mann- 
facturing industries of the country and the effect which the protect- 
ive system has had upon it, if in fact it has had any effect, can be 
ascertained better by ee this subject in another aspect. Let 
us take all the manufacturing industries in 1850, as reported in the 
census, and we find that the hands employed numbered 966,969, and 
the total wages paid were $236,745,858, or $244.83 in gold, or its 
equivalent, to each hand. In the year 1860 there were, as before stated, 
1,311,246 hands employed, and the wa; paid were 8378, 878, 966, or 
$287 in gold, or its equivalent, to each hand, while in 1870 the hands 
employed were 2,053,996, and the wages paid amonnted to $775,584,345 
in currency, being an average of $358.12 to each hand; but the cur- 
rency was worth, according to the reports from the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, only 85.6 cents to the dollar, so that the 
$358.12 in currency was equal to $306.55 only in gold. It appears 
from these figures that the increase of the annual wages of each 
hand in gold was 18 percent. from 1850 to 1800, during what is some- 
times denominated the free-trade era, while from 1360 to 1870, the 
period of the highest protection we have ever had in this country, 
the increase was a little less than 7 per cent. 

But let us see whether there was in fact any actual increase of 
wages in the year 1870 over the wages of 1850, and how the real sub- 
stantial interests of the laborer in the manufacturing establishments 
of the country were affected. In the report of Hon. H. C. Burchard, 
Director of the Mint, laid before us at the inning of the present 
session of Congress, we have a table showing the prices of the various 
articles in common use among the people for a period of fifty-six years, 
from 1825 to 1880, both inclusive. And from this table and one that 
follows it in the same report it appears that the prices of the neces- 
saries of life were 32.8 per cent. higher in gold in 1870 than they 


were in 1850; that is, it appears that it required in 1870 $132.80 in 
gold to procure for the laborer and his family the same quantity of 
the necessaries of life that could have been procured for $100 during 
what gentlemen call the free-trade era, twenty years before. 

i KELL, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion 

Mr.CARLISLE. Ifthe patience of the committee is not exhausted, 
I shall cheerfully yield to any gentleman who desires to ask ques- 
tions. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman says that in 1870, under the pro- 
tective tariff, the necessaries of life, which are the productions of 
the American farmer, were 33 per cent. higher than in 1850 under a 
low tariff. 

Mr. CARLISLE, I did not state that the prices of agricultural 
products had increased 33 per cent., but that the prices of all the 
necessaries of life, taken together, had increased nearly to that 
extent. 

Mr, HASKELL. I thought the gentleman did. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I did not state anything in relation to the pro- 
ductions of the American farmer considered separately, but I referred 
to all the necessaries of life. 

Mr. HASKELL. The necessaries of life are those which the farmer 
88 and which the gentleman says were 33 per cent. higher in 

870 than in 1850. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I did not undertake to state how much agricult- 
ural products alone had increased in price. There are other neces- 
saries of life in this country besides bread and meat. It appears 
therefore, Mr. Chairman, that the purchasing power of the laborer's 
wages in 1870 was only $230.76 as against $244.83 in 1850, so that he 
really received $14.07, ornearly 6 percent., lessthan when he was nom- 
inally paid a smaller amount of wages. I have here the statistics of 
labor and were in all the various branches of mechanical and manu- 
facturing industries for the three census periods mentioned, and if 
time would permit could take them up in detail and show substan- 
tially the same result in each, but this brief statement which groups 
them altogether is sufficient to show the general result. In some of 
them the wages were actually better in 1870 than in 1850, both as to 
amount and 3 power; but taking them altogether, which 
is the only correct method of ascertaining the general effect of a pol- 
icy, the result appears as I have stated it. 

The gentleman from Iowa asked the question during his remarks, 
why it is, if the protective system is not beneficial to the. laboring 
classes of this country, that so many people are coming here annually 
from the old countries in Europe? The fact is, Mr Chairman, that 
the wages of labor in the protective countries of Europe are lower, 
much lower, than in England, and that a larger number of people are 
coming here from those countries, according to their population, than 
are coming from England. 

But the question might be answered by asking another. If the 
protective system is so beneficial to labor, why is it that the laboring 
classes and the enterprising young men of New England are desert- 
ing the protected industries of that section and going by the thou- 
sands to engage in the unprotected industries of the great West? Is 
it because there is a duty of about 40 per cent. on the cotton goods 
and an average duty of over 60 per cent. on the woolen goods pro- 
duced in New England? Or is it because there isa duty of less than 
13} per cent. upon the wheat and less than 9 per cent. upon the corn 
produced in the West? Not at all, sir. It would be as erroneous 
upon my part to claim that this perpetual movement of population 
from New England to the West is to be attributed solely to these 
causes as it would be upon the part of gentlemen on the other side 
to insist that the thousands of people who are annually coming from 
the overpopulated countries of Europe to seek homes and employ- 
ment on our shores are actuated by any considerations relating to 
our tariff system. It has no connection with the subject, and they 
do not stop for a moment to consider the rates of duty imposed by our 
laws upon imported goods, 

There are many considerations which influence people to leave 
their native countries and come to America, but among them all our 
tariff system is the last that would suggest itself to the mind of the 
emigrant. Free institutions, cheap homes, equal social and political 
payee opportunities for the acquisition of wealth and for intel- 

ectual development, are attractive to civilized men all over the 

world, and if the circumstances surrounding them at the places of 
their nativity deprive them of these advantages they will naturally 
seek them elsewhere. W. are generally higher here than in Eu- 
rope, and they ought to be higher. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is a strange confusion of causes and effects in many of the 
arguments which we are accustomed to hear on this subject. To 
say that the protective system iacreases wages, and to say at the 
same time that protection is necessary in order to compensate for 
this increase, is simply to assert that the system requires protection 
against its own consequences. The truth is that the difference 
which has always existed, and must always exist between tlie rates 
of wages here and elsewhere, constitutes the principal ground, and 
about the only plausible ground, upon which protection can be 
asked. It is not the result of protection, but it is the ground upon 
which you ask protection, gentlemen. 

Now, let it be conceded, Mr. Chairman, that the domestic manu- 
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facturers may justly claim such a discrimination in their faver in 


the adjustment of duties upon manufactured imported into this 
country as will compensate them for the difference between the rates 
of wages which they are required to pay for labor and the rates paid 
in competing foreign countries, in order to place them, in this cares 
upon an equal footing with the foreign producerin our home markets; 
and then let us inquire to what extent the discrimination would have 
to be made in order to accomplish this. In the first place, however, it 
must be remembered that a discrimination which simply compensates 
for the difference in the cost of labor still leaves the domestic manu- 
facturer a large advantage over his foreign competitor. The mere 
cost of transporting the foreign product to our markets, with the 
cost of ocean insurance and other ch constitutes, without the 
duty, a large measure of protection, and this protection increases as 
the distance of the home market from the sea increases. 

But, passing over this important consideration, let us see what is 
the rate of duty necessary to equalize the cost of production, so far 
as the wages of labor constitute a part of that cost; and in making 
this inquiry I shall include the cost of all the labor employed in the 
production of the finished article, beginning with the material in its 
crudest form. Our protectionist friends sometimes complain that we 
confine our statements to the cost of the labor necessary to convert 
the material from its last n into the finished product, 
and that we omit the cost of the labor necessary to convert it into 
the various other forms through which it has passed. I think it can 
be clearly shown that in all cases where a separate and distinct duty 
is imposed sn the article atits various stages of manufacture, as for 
instance a duty upon iron ore, another upon the pig, another upon 
the bar, and so on to the last stages of manufacture, it is entirely 
correct when considering the last duty to consider only the cost of 
labor entering into the last manufacturing p because the duty 
upon the previous formsor stages fully protects the labor represented 
by them; but in order that there may be no possible ground for com- 
plaint, I will include the cost of all the labor from the very beginning 
and compare it only with the duty imposed upon the finished article. 
Let us take for illustration a familiar article, merchant bar iron, an 
article in relation to which we have the most authentic evidence 
showing the cost of labor in its production. 

According to the statistics of the production of iron ore, as given 
us by the census of 1880, the amount paid for labor of all kinds was 
$1.35 for each ton produced. It requires two tons of ore to make one 
ton of pig iron, so that the cost of labor in the quantity of ore neces- 
ered to make one ton of pig iron is $2.70. According to the same 
authority, the blast-furnaces in the United States produced during 
the last census year 3,781,021 tons of pig iron, and paid for services 
of all kinds the sum of $12,680,703, or $3.35 for each ton. It takes 
1.3 tons of pig to make one ton of bar iron, so that the total cost of 
labor in the pig necessary to produce one ton of bar is $4.35. The 
various products of the rolling-mills are so intermingled in the sen- 
sus reports that it is impossible to ascertain from the tables what it 
costs for labor to produce a ton of merchant bar iron by itself, but 
during the present session of Con when the committee appointed 
by the New York tariff convention came before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, they were accompanied by a gentleman who stated 
that he was the president of the Amal ated Iron and Steel Workers’ 
Association of the United States, a labor organization; and, in re- 
sponse to a question put by me, he said that the amount paid to 
labor for makin g one ton of merchant bar iron was $13. Accepting 
that as a correct statement, we have the following figures: 


Cost of labor in two tons iron ore.....................-.---- $2 70 
Cost of labor in one ton pig iron 435 
Cost of labor in one ton bar iron 13 00 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, the duty on merchant bar iron under the exist- 
ing law is $33.60 per ton, or $13.55 more than enough to pay the cost 
of all the labor expended in its production from the time the crude 
material leaves the earth until it is sent from the mill as a finished 
article. And, besides this, there is a duty of 20 per cent. on the ore, 
equal to $1.10 for two tons, and a duty of $7 per ton on the pig, making 
the aggregate duty upon all these forms of product $43.80. 

Mr. KELLEY. I would inquire of the gentleman whether he has 
not omitted a large class of labor involved in the transportation of 
the materials to the points of consumption and distribution, the coal, 
the lime, &c.? Isimply submit the question whether he has not made 
an omission there. g 

Mr. CARLISLE. Of course there is some labor expended in the 
transportation of the material to the market, as there is in the trans- 

portation of all other productions tothe market. There is also some 
abor expended in the production of the coal and other material used 
in the manufacture of these various forms of iron; and if the gentle- 
man could farnish me with correct figures on that subject I would 
cheerfully include them, because the cost of such labor in a single 
ton of bar iron is so inconsiderable that it would not affect the gen- 
eral result of my argument to any appreciable extent. 

Those who advocate a high protective policy on the ground that 
it is necessary to enable the manufacturer to pay the increased cost 
of labor in this country haye never claimed, so far as I know—and 
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certainly they cannot prove—that the difference between the cost 
here and in England is more than 50 per cent.; that is, the cost of 
labor here in a ton of bar iron being $20.05, is $6.68 more than it is in 
England, and in order to enable the manufacturer to pay this he is 
protected at the expense of the consumer to the extent of $33.60, or 
more than five times as much. It appears, therefore, that 19.8 per 
cent. of the duty is required to pay for the difference in the cost of 
labor, and that 80.2 per cent. is appropriated to capital. 

It seems to me that if anything connected with this subject can be 
demonstrated these figures, which cannot be successfully disputed, 
demonstrate the fact that the argument which we have heard so long 
and so often in favor of the preni protective duties as a necessary 
support to certain kinds of American labor is without any solid 
foundation. When it is shown that less than two-thirds of the duty 
will pay for all the labor and less than one-fifth of it will pay the 
entire difference hetween the cost of labor here and elsewhere, gen- 
tlemen must certainly look for other grounds upon which to sustain 
their sae 

Mr. HEILMAN, I reckon the gentleman is more familiar than I 
am with the manufacture of bar iron in his city. Will he tell me 
how many manufacturers of bar iron have made fortunes in his city t 
Mr. Phillips, the largest manufacturer in his city, was well-nigh in- 
solvent, though he did business to the amount of millions annually. 
What is the fortune he has made with this protection ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I might ask the gentleman, if it is true that the 
manufacturing industries of this country failed, what benefit has 
the protective system been to them? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEILMAN. I will include the manufacturers in the city of 
Cincinnati. Of the iron manufacturers in Cincinnati, how many of 
them have made fortunes under this protective system ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I have no inclination to go into a discussion of 
the private affairs of Mr. Phillips or of the corporation which suc- 
ceeded him; but I am somewhat familiar with the affairs of that 
institution. 

Mr. HEILMAN. I think yon are. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will make this general statement, however, 
that for nearly thirty years, en about seventeen years of low 
tariffs, that establishment prospered and made money. But when 
the original proprietors died and it went into the hands of men who 
had less experience in the business, and when the great depression 
D the oe trade came on it failed, notwithstanding the high protect- 

ve tariff. 

Mr. HEILMAN. There are a great many others of the same kind. 
(Laughter. 1 

Mr. CARLISLE. A great many others. And I believe that one of 
the inevitable effects of this protective system is to encourage inex- 
perienced and incompetent men to embark their means in these enter- 
prises, not only to the injury of the great body of other manufacturers 
who are carrying on legitimate and well-conducted establishments, 
but to the injury of the investors themselves. Under this system 
periods of depression necessarily occur by reason of the extravagance, 
mismanagement, and overproduction which it encourages, and then 
the accumulated earnings of years in the hands of laborers and pro 
prietors alike are a away almost in an instant. 

Mr. HEILMAN. That is a very grave charge. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It is true nevertheless. 

Mr. HELLMAN. The gentleman, I know, is familiar with the iron 
question, and I would like to ask him 

Mr. CARLISLE. I have answered the gentleman’s question, A 
great many of these manufacturers have failed, and a great many of 
them will continue to fail, under the protective system, or under a 
revenue system, or any system that can be devised. All of these 
various kinds of business are at all times subject to the vicissitudes 
of trade, to the law of supply and demand, and to all the other causes 
which affect the profits realized by the industries and upon the com- 
mercial transactions of the country. 

I desire to say at this point that while these interruptions are not 
at all disagreeable to me, what I propose to say tothe committee dur- 
ing the remainder of my time consists mainly of the presentation of 
facts and figures which cannot be so well understood unless con- 
sidered in a connected form. Gentlemen therefore will oblige me by 
not interrupting me more than is necessary. Besides this, I have 
already trespassed so long upon the patience of the committee that 
I feel it incumbent upon me, in justice to the committee and to 
myself, to bring these remarks to a close at as early a moment as 
possible. 

Mr. Chairman, the only other grounds commonly relied upon in sup- 
port of the existing system are that protective duties are necessary 
in order to compensate for the alleged difference between the rates 
of interest and taxation here and in other countries, especially in 
England, which is the great seat of manufactures, whose competition 
is most to be feared. Let us examine these unds. At my request 
a statement has been Pilger bar at New York, under the supervision 
of A. S. Hatch, esq., of the firm of Fiske & Hatch, showing the aver- 
age commercial rates of interest at the banks and in the open market 
for the years 1850 and 1881 at London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Amster- 
dam, Brussels, and St. Petersburg, and the open market rates at 
Frankfort and Hamburg, and from this statement, which I will ap- 
pend to my remarks, itappears that at London, taking bank diseonnte 
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cent., and for 1881, 3, per cent.; at Paris, in 1880, it was 2§ per cent., 
and for 1881, 3H per cent.; at Vienna, in 1880, it was 3% per cent., and 
in 1881, 31 per cent.; at Berlin, in 1880, it was 38 per cent., and in 
18381, 4 per cent.; at Amsterdam, in 1880, it was 2} per cent., and in 
1881, 3f per cent.; at Brussels, in 1880, it was 3% per cent., and in 
1881, 34 per cent., and at St. Petersburg in 1880 it was 515 per cent., 
and in 1881, 5}4 per cent. From the Financial Review, for the pres- 
ent year, an annual publication devoted to banking, commerce, and 
investments, I find that the average rate for call loans at New York 
in 1880 was 4.9 per cent., and for commercial paper 5.3 per cent.; 
average, 5.1 per cent.; for call loans, in 1881, 3.8 per cent., and for 
commercial paper, 5 per cent.; average, 4? per cent. 

Now, if we take the very highest rate for the two years at New 
York, which is our financial center, and compare it with the very 
lowest rate in the financial centers of Europe, it will be found that 
25 per cont. covers the entire difference in interest; but in order to 
avoid any possible ground of complaint I will assume that the dif- 
ference is 3 per cent. The question then is, what rate of duty can 
the American manufacturer fairly demand in order to compensate 
him fully for this difference in the rates of interest? The statistics 
show that in 1850 the annual products of all the mechanical and 
manufacturing industries in the country exceeded the whole amount 
of capital invested more than 90 per cent. ; thatin 1860 the excess was 
over 86 per cent., and in 1870 over 99 per cent. But in order to make 
a proper allowance for any excess in the amount of capital that 
may be required here over the amount of capital that may be required 
in the same industries elsewhere, let us assume that the avera; 
annual products of these industries exceed the capital invested on 
50 per cent. Assuming this as a basis, then a rate of duty whic 
enables the manufacturer to add 2 per cent, to the price of his prod- 
uct gives to him the additional 3 per cent. on the capital invested. 
Thus, capital being $100,000 and product being $150,000, 2 per cent. 
on this last sum is $3,000, which is equivalent to 3 per cent. on the 
capital. 

t is thus shown, Mr. Chairman, that a rate of duty equal to 2 
per cent. ad valorem is all that any industry in this country can 
reasonably ask on account of the difference in the rate of interest 
here and abroad. 

As to the rate of taxation, the advantage is on the side of the 
American manufacturer as against his English competitor, and he 
needs no protection whatever on that account. There was a time, 
perhaps, during the war, when heavy internal- revenue taxes were im- 
posed on the gross values of manufactured products, that the rate 
was against our producers, but it is not so now. 

On this subject I beg leave to read from a speech made in this 
House by Hon. H. C. Burchard, on the 4th of June, 1878. Mr. Burch- 
ard then said: 

To my surprise, I found that taxation is in onr favor. In this country the sub- 
ject of taxation is often spoken of. I often see it discussed in the papers. They 
say that on account of the high taxation in this apy ang ae must have a high rate 
of tariff. But taxation here is not higher than the taxation in England. Our 


national, local, and municipal taxation added together does not equal that of Eng- 
land, either per capita or per dollar of its wealth; but, to the 1 the tax- 
ation is much greater in England than in this Ly ge Savs agana re that I 
have taken from the American Almanac, and I find th on in this coun- 
try, national, State, local, and municipal, as given by the census and latest returns, 
is much less than the national, municipal, local, &0., taxation in England. 

The true value of the real and personal peer of the United States in 1870 


was reported by the Su ntendent of the to amount to $30,068,518,507. 
The taxation of the United States for the last years obtainable is, (American 
Almanac, 1878 :) 
Ne e E a $279, 000, 587 
0 VVV ⁵⅛²” U—Tx E TTT 49, 760, 934 
TOcal S A DT y 205 co . N 212, 540, 
TOL, 5<cccceveves . paons 531, 301, 744 
Per capita, (population 44,000,000) . ————ũ— HHH $12.10 
PEK GENS. OD WOME TTT T 013 


A late valuable speech of the distinguished Lee peor from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
KELLEY, contains a paper read by Mr. Ernest Seyd before the British Society of 
Arts, which presents the following statementof the wealth of the United Kingdom: 


England's amount of wealth—assets. 


1. -- £2,000, 000, 000 
2. A 1, 200, 000, 000 
3. good y 600, 000, 000 
4. National debt, £800,000,000, (not to be added) ...............--.-..---.---2---0- 
5. Railways, public works, & 4 800, 000, 000 
6. Active capital of £900,000,000, of which in goods 400, 000, 600 
7. Currency, £170,000,000, (less bank-notes current, 222,000, 000) 148, 000, 000 
e v 100, 000, 000 
WORBL 5k, . a 6, 248, 000, 000 
Which equals $31,240,000,000. The taxation of the United Kingdom is, national, 
on a population 


$392,825,180. The local * for England in 1873 was $121,475, 
of 23,860,000, or $5.09 each, ogas on population of kingdom to $172,000,000. Per 
capita on 34,000,000, $16.60, Percent. on wealth, .01¢. The burden of taxation is 


therefore in favor of the American as against the English manufacturer. 


Nothing can be added to this statement except to bring the figures 
down as near the present time as possible, and in doing this I give 
the gentlemen who differ from me the benefit of the statement that 
oa in the United Kingdom has decreased per capita since 


and loans in the open market, the average rate for 1880 was 2} per 
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I assume, too, that local taxation in the cities, towns, and counties 
in the United States remains the same per capita as in 1870, when 
there is every reason to believe that it has been materially reduced 
by the extinguishment of debts and the funding of loans at lower 
rates of interest. 

The local taxation in the United States in 1870 amounted to $212,- 
540,223, or $5.51 per capita on a population of 38,558,371. 


The same amount per capita in 1880, on a population of 


BOSD Te OMRON: Sans ote RAR E ES $276, 358, 364 
BURG SOX RROD IN NNO oo none once ph isco ccceatet mice mee 56, 379, 679 
Customs duties Sollested e canes 186, 522, 064 
mn x OA Os 124, 009, 373 

ee nae eee pee ee 643, 266, 480 


This is $12.80 per capita on a population of 50,155,783. The statis- 
tics of wealth in the United States, taken by the Census Bureau in 
1880, have not yet been compiled, but the estimate that can 
be made shows the total value of real and personal property to be 
soono $43,300,000,000. On this basis taxation was 1.37 per cent. in 
1880. 

Now let us turn to Great Britain and see what the amount of tax- 
ation was there per capita and on wealth at the same time. The 
local taxation in Great Britain for the year ending March 1, 1874, 
as appears from the Statesman’s Year Book, was £29,265,595, or 
$146,327,975, being $4.55 per capita on a population of 32,124,598, 
The same amount per capita in 1880, on a population of 34,505,043, 
makes the sum of $156,998,245.65. 

The customs and excise duties for the yearending March 1, 1880, 
were £66,842,103, or $334,210,515, making a total of 8491, 208,760.65. 
This is $14.53 per capita, or $1.71 more than in this country. The 
aggregate wealth of Great Britain in 1878 was £6,248,000,000 accord- 
ing to Mr. Seyd; but according to the estimate of Mr. Giffin, in a 
paper read before the Statistical Society of London, it was £6,643,120,- 

. The average of these two estimates is £6,445,560,000, or $32,- 
227,800,000, in 1878. Mulhall, who however is not very good author- 
ity, states that the wealth of the United Kingdom increased less than 
2 per cent. during the whole decade from 1861 to 1871, but assuming 
that it increased 2 per cent. in two years, which I think is a fair 
estimate, the total wealth in 1880 was $32,872,560,000. On this the 
taxation was 14 per cent. 

Now, sir, the result of these investigations as to the extent which 
the cost of labor and the rates of interest and taxation affect the total 
cost of production in this country, as compared with others, shows 
yay clearly that any rate of duties on imported goods which will 
enable the Government to collect the amount of revenue it must 
have from that source will secure to our manufacturing industries 
all the protection they can possibly need. Our manufacturers there- 
fore are in no danger from any policy that is likely to be inaugurated 
at this time, or at any time in the near future. They ought not to 
complain if our legislation isso directed as to give them equal oppor- 
tunities, and equal advantages with all the other industries of the 
country, 

It is no part of the duty of the Government to use its powers for 
the porposy of giving advantages to any particular interest over an- 
other; but in legislating upon subjects which come within the scope 
of our power and duty, the best policy is that which will most rap- 
idly develop and utilize all the productive forces of the country. 
There are many ways in which this can be done without violating 
any principal of good government or doing injustice to any part of 
the people. One of the most efficient means of stimulating produc- 
tion is to increase the facilities for carrying on trade and commerce, 
because men will not produce if they cannot profitably dispose of the 
products of their labor. Every restriction upon trade has, therefore, 
to a greater or less extent, a tendency to diminish production and to 
prevent the distribution of the comforts and necessaries of life amon 
the people. We are all however, that a certain amount o 
revenue necessary for the support of the Government must be raised 
by the imposition of duties upon imports, and so far as such duties 
may have a tendency to interfere with a free exchange of products, 
the consequences are unavoidable. But the interference should not 
extend beyond the actual necessities of the case. Unnece 
restrictions destroy markets, ruin commerce, and, as I have said, 
impair and diminish production. Artificial inflations of prices, no 
matter how they may be accomplished, reduce the demand, arrest 
consumption, oppress 8 and ultimately 3 the produetive 
power of the country. at, then, is the true policy of legislation 
upon this and all kindred subjects? I think that a policy which 
gives to all a fair chance in the great contest for wealth, and for social 
and political distinction, is the only one that will fully develop the 
material resources of the country and awaken all the energies of its 
people; and more than that, it is the only policy consistent with 
the principles of free government. We are not without the benefit 
of experience upon this subject, not English experience, but Ameri- 
can experience. 

There never has been such a period of general prosperity and 
growth in this or any other country as that extending from 1850 to 
1860, when we had, not free trade, but a tariff for revenue with such 
incidental protection as necessarily resulted from the imposition of 
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moderate duties upon imported goods; a tariff under which the aver- 
age rates during the whole period on all dutiable articles were less 
than 23 per cent., and on free and dutiable only 19 percent. It was 
the golden era in our history notwithstanding the financial disturb- 
ance in 1857, from which the country recovered in a single year. 
Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, the arts and sciences, the so- 
cial condition of the people, and the advance in population and 
aggregate wealth, made such progress as has never been made before 
or since. There have been other periods when particular or special 
industries, fostered by law at the expense of others, have tempo- 
rarily p red to an extent beyond the general average of the 
decade I have named, but grouping all our great interests together, 
and viewing them as the common ions of the whole people, 
we can find nowhere else in all the history of industrial progress a 

riod so well calenlated to arrest the attention of a legislator who 
8 to promote the welfare of the Whole country, 

Mr. Chairman, it is our duty to legislate for all, and not for a part; 
to encourage all if we can, and to injure none if we can avoid it. 
Such a course will develop every industry of the country, do justice 
to all its people and demonstrate to the world the wisdom and benefi- 
cence of the free institutions under which we live. We have now 
an opportunity to enter upon such a course, and we ought not to let 
it pass away from us. 

Powe the committee many apologies for the unusual length of my 
remarks, and profound thanks for the patience with which it has 
listened to them. [Great applause. ] 
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B. European rates of discount cent, annum, 1880, and 1881, distinguishing the minimum rate (for two and three months best bills) prevai l- 
y r 5 ing at the national banks and also in the open market. z 


[Compiled from the London Economist Weekly Reports nearest the first of the month.) 
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Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD K. VALENTINE, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. VALENTINE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There has been no question before Congress since I 
have been a member of the House that has attracted more attention 
than the one now under consideration. Unusual attention has been 
accorded the gorena who have spoken on the pending bill, and I 
am glad Mr. Speaker, to note this fact, as the step about to be taken 
in the adoption of this measure is one that attracts not only the at- 
tention of this country, but that of a civilized world, Should this 
bill become a law a distinctly new departure will be taken by the 
United States; a limitation will be placed upon the coming to this 
country for specified purposes of a class of people from a foreign 
nation now at peace with us and maintaining with us commercial 
relations by treaty stipulations. 

While, Mr. 3 it must be admitted that the assago of this 
bill is a new departure on our part, I yet insist that e object 
sought thereby is not a new one in the policy of this Government. 
The Government of the United States from its very foundation has 
maintained a policy of protection to its laborers and its material 
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industries by levying a tax upon importations of s from foreign 
countries. This method has been found beneficial to the whole peo- 


ple, and sufficient amply to protect our laboring classes from the 
effect of foreign cheap and pauper labor. Now we are called upon 
to deal with the e in a fashion much the same. 
While England and other countries have contented them- 
selves with sending agents and gold into this country with a view 
of influencing our citizens to the adoption of free trade, China with 
its 450,000,000 souls has pursued an entirely different course. China 
makes no complaint at our tariff laws, (she has but little to sell in 
our markets,) but she sends by the thasannds her pauper, unedu- 
cated, and antagonistic laborers to compete directly with the laborers 
of this country. And this—the protection of American industry 
from an unfair and inimical compen Hona As I understand it, the 
question to be met and acted upon by this House in the considera- 
tion of this bill. 

The question of the exclusion of the Chinese from this coun is 
nota new one. It has been agitated for several years, and it had 
grows to such importance in 1880 that both, ay, all, political parties 

ound it necessary to place a plank in their platforms upon the ques- 
tion—a plank in sympathy with the protection of labor, a plank in 
sympathy with the idea of restricting the immigration of the Chinese. 
A bill on this subject passed both Houses of the Forty-fifth Congress, 
but met with a veto from the President for the sole reason that it 
was in violation of existing treaties between this Government and the 
Chinese Empire. Since that time a new treaty has been entered into 
between China and this Government touching this subject, namely : 


ARTICLE I. 


Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States the coming of 
Chinese laborers to United States, or their residence therein, affects or threat- 
ens to affect the interests of that country, or to endanger the good order of the 
said country or of any locality within the territory thereof, the Government of 
China agrees that the Government of the United States may regulate, limit, or 
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suspend such coming or residence, but may not absolutely prohibit it. The limi- 

tation or suspension shall be reasonable and shall apply 0 y to Chinese who may 

go to the United States as laborers, other classes not being inclnded in the limita- 

tions. Legislation taken in regard to Chinese laborers will be of such a character 

only as is necessary to enforce the lation, limitation, or suspension of immi- 

gration, and immigrants shall not be subject to personal maltreatment or abuse. 
ARTICLE IL 

Chinese subjects, whether proceeding to the United States as teachers, students, 
merchants, or from curiosity, together with their body and household servants, 
and Chinese laborers, who are now in the United States shall be allowed to go and 
come of their own free will and accord, and shall be accorded all the rights. priv- 
ileges, immunities, and exemptions which are accorded to the citizens and subjects 
of the most favored nation. 

ARTICLE III. 

Ir Chinese laborers, or Chinese of any other class, now either permanently or 
temporarily residing in the territory of the United States, meet with ill treatment 
at the hands of any other persons, the Government of the United States will exert 
all its power to devise measures for their protection and to secure to them the 
same rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions as may be enjoyed by the 
citizens or subjects of the most favored nation, and to which they are entitled by 
treaty. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The high contracting powers having agreed upon the foregoing articles, when- 
ever the Government of the United States shall adopt legislative measures in ac- 
cordance therewith such measures will be communicated to the Government of 
China. If the measures as enacted are found to work hardships upon the subjects 
of China the Chinese minister at Washington may bring the matter to the notice 
of the Secretary of State of the United States, who will consider the subject with 
him; and the Chinese foreign office may also bring the matter to the notice of the 
United States minister at Peking and consider the subject with him, to the end that 
mutual and unqualified benefit may result. 


From the langnage of this treaty it will be seen that we have the 
right to ‘regulate, limit, or suspend,” but not the right to prohibit. 
It is argued by gentlemen that the provision of this bill which sus- 

ends the coming of the Chinese laborers for twenty years is in vio- 
ation of this treaty. It will be observed that the treaty requires 
that the suspension be reasonable. What is reasonable? What may 
seem reasonable to us may not seem so to the Executive, and what 
may be determined as reasonable by the United States may seem 
unreasonable to the Chinese Empire. Amendments are pending to 
suspend for ten and for fifteen years. If either of these should be 
determined as more reasonable than twenty years, I shall be content, 
and vote for the bill. But to my mind twenty years is not unrea- 
sonable, 

One of the grandest of the ideas that constitute the policy of this 
Government, an idea adopted early in our history and maintained to 
the present day, is enconragement toimmigration. For more thana 
century we have stood with outstretched arms, bidding the rich, the 
poor, the down-trodden of eray nation welcome to America. To 
the farmer we have promised freedom and a home, to the artisan, 
the mechanic, the laborer, freedom and good wages. In return all 
that we bave asked has been that he should obey our laws, that he 
should help us maintain the liberty of onr institutions, and that he 
should contribute his share to the securement of the education of his 
own and his neighbor's children, that the stability and the perpetuity 
of our Republic might be assured. Should we ask these things of 
the Chinese, who is there audacious enough to say that we would 
receive them! In our invitation to the foreign-born we do not wish 
to favor those of one nation to the exclusion of another; but when 
the immigrant has arrived here, we desire that he become a citizen 
of America. We cannot consistently invite to citizenship a race of 
aliens who can assimilate neither our thoughts nor our customs. Such 
a race is the Chinese. The thirty years of their coming and going 
has demonstrated this. 

Nearly all of the Chinese in this country are upon the Pacific slope, 
a large majority of them being in the State of California, It is there- 
fore the people living in that locality who are most directly inter- 
ested in this bill, and in the interpretation to be placed upon the word 
“reasonable.” Every one here, those opposed as well as those who 
favor the bill, admit that the nature and habits of the Chinaman are 
such that he can and does labor in this country at wages wholly in- 
adequate to the support of our own laborer. Therefore the Pacific 
States and Territories are deprived of that immigration which other 

rtions of the Union are enjoying. Suppose the amendment offered 

y the gentleman from lowa [Mr. Kasson] to <a for ten years 
shall prevail, what will then be the effect upou the immigration to 
the Pacific States? The laborer who desires there to better his con- 
dition, to make for himself and family a home, to educate his chil- 
dren, will be deterred froin so doing by reason of the shortness of the 
suspension, rightfully arguing the uncertainty of future legislation, 
and the probability of his being brought in competition with this 
servile pauper labor about the time he has gained a foothold and 
an opportunity. No, Mr. Speaker, when we consider this term of 
5 in the light of the facts and the duty we owe the people 
f the Pacific States, we certainly must say that twenty years is not 
unreasonable. 

It is argued by some gentlemen that the passage of this bill is 
wholly unn t we have not too many laborers in the 
United States, that there are not too many in California. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I agree that there are not too many laborersin this country, 
but I insist that there may be too many of a certain class. I refer to 
servile labor. This country has had a sufficient lesson upon the ques- 
tion of servile labor. It has cost us so many valuable lives and so 
much of our treasure to get rid of one class of servile labor that no 


really patriotic citizen can tamely submit to even an approximate 
repetition. 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. TAYLOR, I speaking upon this sub- 
ject a ſew days ago, referring to Chinese cooly labor, said: 

How is it that this labor is injuring anybody! The truth is, as I apprehend, 
that these men come here not to stay. Ido not suppose that they intend to assimi- 
late, that they intend to make this their home. i am inclined to think that the 
statement of the gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] was correct, when he said 
that if they did desire to become naturalized it was for the purpose of carryingon 
their business more safely. Iam inclined to think and am informed and under- 
stand the fact to be that these men are selected from the families to which they 
belong—and they are lovers of families in China—one of a family is selected to 
come here and earn something and carry it back and better himself and his family. 
Now if he does that, is he doing this country any harm? 

My answer to that question is, yes. He who doth the humblest of 
its citizens harm doth harm the country. The American laborer, be 
he native or foreign born, is expected to, and does, maintain a fam- 
ily. He educates his children. He pays cheerfully his tribute to the 
support of local, State, and national Government. He Soporte our 
churches, our institutionsof edneation and charity. More than this: 
he stands ready at all times to defend his country against its enemies 
even to the sacrifice of his life. With all these duties of citizenship 
and civilization heavily upon him, is it fair, is it just, is it reasona- 
ble to compel him to compete with a race of men who can have none 
of his responsibitity, who can appreciate none of his patriotism, and 
to whom his comparative refinement is a matter neither admired nor 
understood? The gentleman from Ohio further says, “ Protect labor 
by a tariff against the foreign laborer. That is right.” And so I 
say. I agree with the gentleman in this particular. I believe it to 
be the duty of the American Congress so to protect the industries of 
this country that the laborer may be enabled to secure for himself 
and family a living and an education, fitting them to perform their 
part of the duties required of the citizens of a great republic. 

But, referring to the Chinese laborer in this country, the gentleman 
further said,“ He comes here and sells his labor, which is worth 
twice as much as he gets for it.“ And then he proceeds to argue that 
this is right, humane, and just to onr citizens; that the pauper labor 
may be brought from a foreign land in bands, in hundreds, in thou- 
sands, and placed in direct competition with our own citizen labor, 
without infringing upon the latter in even the slightest degree. I 
am at a loss to understand how the gentleman can harmonize these 
two statements. I utterly fail to do so. He argues that it is right 
to protect the American laborer against the foreign laborer by the 
imposition of the tariff, and then proceeds to the conclusion that it 
is right to permit this foreign laborer to come here to compete, leav- 
ing family at home, carrying back money earned, never contribut- 
ing to the support of our Government, and at no time possessing a 
desire to become one of us. I say exclude such a class, from what- 
over conntry they come or propose to come. The gentleman further 
said : 

My own district—and in that respect I am not unlike other gentlemen here, 
some of whom I see aresympathizing with this bill—my district is full of men that 
work in the mines and that work in the mills. Do I suppose that these Chinese 
in California interfere with their labor! Goand ask them what they think of my 
wish in that regard, 

Now, sir, suppose some enterprising Yankee should go to England 
and hire five or ten thousand laborers for a term of five years, procur- 
ing their services so cheaply as to enable him to underbid the present 
employés in the mines and mills spoken of by the gentleman as being 
in his own district. Suppose that these temporary immigrants had 
left their families in England and intended living here only during 
their employment, having no lot or sympathy with us or our insti- 
tutions. Suppose that their coming displaced an equal number of 
the gentleman’s constituents, who were compelled to lose their employ- 
ment or to work for an amount wholly inadequate to the support of 
their families and the education of their children. What would be 
the wish of the honorable gentleman in that event? What would 
be his duty to his constituency then? What would be his duty to 
the country as a Representative in this House? How many better 
immigrants of the laboring classes would seek homes in his district ? 
And yet, Mr. Speaker, should this state of affairs exist there to-day 
it would be utterly unworthy of a comparison with the terrible state 
of affairs now existing in California and other Pacific States. 

Imagine, if you can, two rooms 10 by 25 feet,7 feet high; tworooms 
which constitute the interior of a house with a flat roof, covered with 
clothes-lines. On one side of the partition that divides one room 
from the other seven Chinamen are at work laundrying clothes; on 
the other side are a dozen of them, some asleep, some cooking their 
rice, some awaiting their turn in the laundry-room. These people 
labor in squads of seven, aud when one squad leaves another goes to 
work, so that they utilize every hour of the day, and every day of 
the week. This picture is hasty and incomplete; but so far as it 
goes it is a faithful representation of the labor and the laborer you 
are asking the intelligent men of this country to compete with. 

But the gentleman from Ohio says, “Do not hire them if you do 
not desire them to stay.” 

Among the encomiums that can be placed upon the commercial life 
and characteristics of this nation, there is none more beneficent than 
the assertion that capital and labor are here entirely free. Capital 
is free to offer, labor free to accept or reject. There is no compul- 
sory wage, there is no compulsory wage-earner. So long as this free- 
dom can be maintained our comparative peace and prosperity will 
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be guaranteed. Can this freedom be sustained by the introduction 
of Chinese labor? Competing against degradation, can the Ameri- 
can mechanic or artisan place his labor upon the market with the 
faith that he will receive a civilized price for it? 

Mr. Speaker, this question of capital and labor is an old and em- 
barrassing one; it is a question upon which we may be called to 
legislate in many ways. In all our legislation let us seek so to ally the 
one element and the other that a mutual support will be guaranteed. 
For capital it may be said that it is heartless, that no legislation is 
needed for its protection, that it exists to enlarge itself, that it will 
purchase labor at the lowest po rice. So ona hg this capital 
finds in the market naught but intelligent labor this nation may 
fairly count upon prosperity ; but when this capital searches out and 
employs servile and degraded labor the equilibrium is destroyed. 
My friend says, Do not hire them;” capital says, as it will forever 
say, We shall secure the cheapest labor possible.” What will the 
gentleman do? Will he introduce a bill prohibiting capital from 
employing servile labor? He will then destroy the freedom of cap- 
ital. Will he propose to regulate the wages which the Chinaman 
shall receive? He will then destroy the freedom of labor. 

There is only one way. The gate, it seems to me, must be closed. 
Commercial sense demands it, patriotism demands it, civilization de- 
mands it, charity demands it. We can legislate now to prevent an 
evil which, once introduced, I fear no legislation could eradicate. 
It is our opportunity to do justice to the erican laborer, and in- 
justice to no one. It is our opportunity to secure to our labor re- 
spectability and to its posterity education and refinement. It is our 
opportunity once more to guarantee to every poor man and to every 
poor man’s boy a great and glorious possibility of power and nobility 
and renown, 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. DANIEL ERMENTROUT. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr, ERMENTROUT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The debate on this bill has taken a wide range, in- 
volving the origin, characteristics, aud history of races; involying 
much of sentiment and glittering generality. Parallels have been 
attempted to be drawn between the Mongolian racė as it exists here 
and alien races on other soils; notably and in two instances, by gen- 
tlemen who have addressed the House, in the case of the Moors in 
Spain and their expulsion. No such parallel can be justly drawn, 
because the conditions are not similar. The Moors acquired Spain 
by conquest for purposes of empire. They went there to stay, tak- 
ing with them their household gods. They were a race cast in an 
entirely different mold from the cast-iron mold of the Chinese. The 
civilization of the Chinese has been so hardened by the baking of 
thousands of years that all the forces of all other civilizations have 
failed to make any impression upon theirs. 

He who will read in the pages of Irving’s Conquest of Granada of 
Moslem wealth, valor, and intelligence, of the chivalrous gallantry 
which prevailed between the sexes, and of the luxury that was com- 
mon among them, will conclude that he who mentions them in the 
same breath with the degraded cooly or the still more degraded being 
exhibited in the stalls of Chinese prostitution in San Francisco has 
read history to little purpose. We are called on to face no such re- 
sults as followed the expulsion of the Moors from Spain by the oper- 
ation of this bill. It does not call for expulsion; it is a bill to ex- 
clude a servile class from further entering into competition with 
American labor on our own soil, As has been so often said, 30 per 
cent. of the adult male population of California are of these laborers. 
What is their contribution to the permanent material, social, moral, 
and political prosperity of the country compared with that of all 
other classes in equal degree of immigrants to this country? Nota 
drop in the bucket. As against the 9,000,000 other laborers in the 
landitisimpalpable. The fruits of their laborsare hoarded and trans- 
planted to their homes in China; even the bones of their dead find 
no abiding place but there, and there are their hearts also. They 
buy no lands here, they beget no children here, they build up no 
homes here, and without these all history teaches us love of country 
can take no firm root in the bosoms of any people. 

These causes, inherent in the Chinese themselves, would be suffi- 
cient reason for the bill. But more. Of all duties devolving on the 
legislature of a free nation none is more imperative than the eleva- 
tion of the social, moral, and political condition of those who earn 
their living by manual labor. The emancipation of the negro slave 


knows no higher justification, in its moral aspect, than the eleva- 


tion of labor. Why? In this free country to elevate labor is to ele- 
vate the national character. It is to elevate ourselves. The men 
who in this country have done most good in their day and generation, 
who have risen to the highest eminence and left the deepest impress 
in its better sense upon America, yes, upon all humanity, have risen 
mainly from the ranks of humble toil. To-day the country, as the 
logical and natural growth of that sentiment, is full of large and 
powerful organizations, having for their cardinal prineiple the ele- 
vation of labor. Over-zealous individuals may adopt wrong methods 
and act inopportunely in the enforcement of such object. But the 
underlying thought is right. 

I affirm that no sincere lover of American liberty will hesitate to 
cut ont of our system and our national, moral, political, and social 
life any and every thing that prevents the workingman of this country 
from advancing to knowledge, from securing to him the fruits of his 
labors, whether they be more leisure for mental improvement, en- 
hanced social advantages, benefits, and privileges, or more personal 
and family comfort. Tor these things this Government, all legitimate 
government, was ordained by the ighty. ‘These alone make it 
worth loying, defending, perpetuating. 

Now, let loose upon the American adult male population 30 per cent. 
of Mongolian adult males. Youwho live away from the Pacific slope 
take this home to your State, your city, your township, your school 
district. You will then realize somewhat the loud call that comes to 
us from the Golden Gate. Not alone from the Golden Gate, but from 
every toiler in America, for such a calamity is not only possible, but 
probable, if this immigration is allowed to go on, fostered and pro- 
tected by law. 

The existence of the Morey letter, about which so much has been 
said, is proof that it voiced the opinion of somebody. It will not do 
to deny that there are large and influential interests in this country, 
represented by individual as well as corporate capital, whieh would 
go to any length they dared to employ their labor without dealing 

irectly with the worker himself. This opportunity is afforded in 
the Chinese cooly system. It is a contract system for letting out the 
labor of convicts and slaves. They say the Chinese Empire will be 
insulted by the passage of this bill. No just grounds exist for this. 
The arguments of the Satara ag from Maryland [Mr. MCLANE] and 
of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. TUCKER, ] in my judgment, are 
conclusive that this bill does not violate either the spirit or letter of 
the treaty in the clause providing that the limitation or suspension 
of Chinese immigration shall be reasonable. A suspension of twenty 
years is reasonable, because necessary, in the unanimous judgment 
of a community which has had experience, The permission to sus- 

end was the act of the Chinese Empire in the most solemn form 

nown to the law of nations. 

There is therefore no ground for being insulted, but if insult must 
come, I prefer that the whole world should be insulted rather than 
the free citizens of America. I believe that in voting for this meas- 
ure we are protecting the people upon whom the country must rely 
for its protection in war and prosperity in peace. We are not only 
obeying the dictates of the highest American statesmanship, but 
that divine instinct of self-preservation implanted in every human 
bosom, which is above all statesmanship; which is ever a truer 
guide for the national conscience than the metaphysical abstractions 
of political sentimentalists. 


Army Appropriation. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HENRY L. MOREY, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 5, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 5559) a appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOREY said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: I have proposed an amendment to this bill provid- 
ing for the payment of the Morgan raid claims, in accordance with 
the findings of the commissions appointed by the States of Indiana 
and Ohio to examine and report on the same. I claim, sir, that 
this ought to be done, and that these particular claims growing out 
of that expedition ought to have been paid long ago, and that they 
ought now to be paid without further unnecessary delay. Any legis- 
lation that will facilitate and hasten the transaction of the public 
business, and which at the same time conserves public and private 
nigita, is desirable, and ought to receive the favorable consideration 
of this body. The amendment which I offer is, I submit, of that 
character, and onght to be adopted. 

The Government ought to deal justly with its citizens and mete 
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Those who con- 
tributed their substance to its defense ought not to be made wees J 
with waiting for that which is justly due to them by every consid- 
eration of justice and equity. Nineteen years have passed since 


out speedy and inexpensive justice to its people. 


John Morgan, the famous guerrilla chief, made his great raid through 
the States of Indiana and Ohio, sending terror before him, plunder- 
ing as he went, and leaving disaster, ruin, and loss to many of the 
citizens of those States in his wake. 

The officials of both those State 
confronted by an emergency that demanded every sacrifice by the 
individual citizen and prompt, vigorous, and ag; ive action by 
the authorities as well. The exercise of all the powers incident to 
a state of war and demanded by the presence of a great and impend- 
ing danger were justly invoked to ward off the imminent peril that 
confronted the people, the State, and the Government itself. Those 
who contributed their property, their horses, cattle, hay, and corn, 
or of whatever kind, to expel the foe from our soil and defeat the 
objects the raid was intended to accomplish in behalf of the confed- 
eracy, the Morgan raid claimants, ought to be reimbursed for their 
losses, and they ought to be reimbursed at once, as soon as the same 
can be done consistent with justice both to the Government and the 
claimants themselves. The amendment I propose, in my judgment, 
will accomplish that end. 

The expedition of John Morgan compassed results which, if at- 
tained, would have tended tochange the whole course of the war, to 
add to its horrors, ally to the North, and to me that tri- 
umphant end of all hostilities in favor of the Union to which all 
patriotic citizens looked forward so earnestly. During its progress 
the campaign in Pennsylyania and Maryland, which made Gettys- 
burgh one of the most renowned battle-fields in all history, was had. 
The whole world looked to the issue of that battle between the two 
great armies of the North and South in the East. On its issue de- 
pended the realization of the bold conception of the confederate gen- 
erals that would have transferred the seat of war from Southern 
to Northern soil, and would have visited on our people in the North 
its countless horrors and disasters and the loss and destruction of 
property that follow in the wake of an army in the field. 

e objects of Morgan’s raid contemplated a “counter revolution 
in the Northwest,” to be recruited from the ranks of the Knights of 
the Golden Circle and Sons of Liberty; the capture of Cincinnati itself, 
with its immense supplies of Army stores and equipments; the pre- 
vention of re-enforcements being sent to our armies and the disheart- 
ening of the friends of the Union throughout the North by invading her 
soil and bringing the armies, with all the horrors that follow in their 
track, to her doors. The States of Indiana and Ohio were not pre- 
pared with organized forces to meet and resist this invasion. Nor 
did the United States have within reach forces for that pu . The 

ublic safety was in the hands of these people; the public defense 
e upon them. The militia were called out, and such United 
States troops as were available were ordered to the scene of action. 
Volunteers were called for, and Morgan had no sooner crossed the Ohio 
River than he was both confronted and pursued by the Union forces 
and volunteers thus collected together, Cut off from his base of sup- 
plies, it was necessary that he should forage in the 8 That 
was his object and his p . He intended that the loyal citizens 
of Indiana and Ohio should provide his command with good horses, 
not jaded and worn out by long and hard bere ser rey that the 
scanty noppies of his soldiers sbould be reple from the gran- 
aries and bins of her people. 

The property of the people who lived on the line of his march was 
taken not ag by Morgan and his men to enable him to press on 
in his intrepid and daring undertaking; it was taken everywhere 
by our own Government and by the State militia to enable them to 
harass, hinder, and delay him and in the end to capture or drive back 
his force, which threatened not ony the homes and the property of 
those who resided in those counties through which he took his course, 
but the safety of the whole people and the interests and good of our 
whole country. The sacrifices of these people were for the whole 
country. In Indiana property of her citizens was taken or destroyed 
py the confederate forces to the amount of $331,288.17, and in Ohio 

he amount of property taken by the confederate forces or destroyed 
by them was $428,160. These great losses sustained by our people 
fell with crushing weight upon some, and were grievous and burden- 
some to all who sustained them. They have not been reimbursed to 
the losers exceptin a few cases. Where the United States were shown 
to have recaptured the lost 1 and to have had the benefit of 
it, the claimants were repaid by the Government. 

This large amount of property taken and destroyed by the enemy 
in these two States in their t raid, aggregating more than three- 

uarters of a million of do is a contribution, a patriotic sacri- 

ce, by patriotic citizens, to the common defense in which all were 
interested and the benefitof which all enjoyed alike. A large amount 
of this t loss was for horses taken from our citizens by Morgan, 
and which were actually captured back by the United States forces 
and appropriated and used by the Government, and for which the 
owners have never been paid because the particular claimant is un- 
able to furnish the proof that his particular animal was so recap- 
tured and appropriated by the Government. 

But, sir, aut men knew—because it is history—that a mere rem- 
nant, a mere handful of Morgan’s men, escaped capture, But a few 


as well as their citizens, were 


horses were taken by them back into Kentucky. Morgan’s horses 
and Morgan’s men were captured by our troops, and the horses that 
Morgan took from our people were taken in turn and used by our 
own roope. They, too, ought to be paid for, because the Govern- 
ment in the end got the use and benefit of them. 

While it may be true that the Government will not reimburse its 
citizens for property captured or destroyed by an enemy in time of 
war, it certainly will not hesitate to Ried the owner for that prop- 
erty if it afterward captures it from the enemy and appropriates it 
to its own use. 

But, sir, I only refer to their greater losses by the act of the enemy 
to impress upon this House a sense of its duty, of its imperative obli- 
gation to reimburse its citizens for the property which the Govern- 
ment itself took from them in its extremity; and in its effort to 
overthrow and capture the enemy whose daring had enabled him to 
conceive and attempt to achieve results which would have been 
fraught with disaster to the people of the North, and would have 
greatly retarded the Union cause. Since, sir, we cannot have pay 
for the property taken by the confederate forces, or destroyed by 
them, let me invite your attention to the amount and value of the 
property taken by the Union forces in pursuit. 

In the State of Indiana the United States and State forces took 
property of its citizens to the amount of $82,286.31, and in the State 
of Ohio the United States and State forces took property of the citi- 
zens amounting in value to the sum of $148,057. 

Why have these claims not been paid? Is there any reason 
why they have not? Is there any good reason why they should not 
now be paid? Sir, I think there is not. They cannot be said to be 
excessive. The aggregate of all losses both by confederate and Union 
forces is less than $1,000,000. Morgan is said to have had more than 
six thousand men north of the Ohio River. They were veteran sol- 
diers on the march, There are many men on this floor whom expe- 
rience teaches how difficult it is to stay the progress of a column of 
armed men. Many times their number were called into service and 
equipped to retard and pursue him, and, sir, when we consider the 
vast number to be mounted, and the vast amount of supplies to sub- 
sist the pursued and the pursuers, the small aggregate of their claims 
must, sir, be an evidence of their justness and moderation. 

But, sir, when we turn from a consideration of their aggregate 
amount, and consider the small aggregate of claims for property taken 
by the Union forces, and the remarkably small amount of each indi- 
vidual claim, it must be apparent that there is every reason to con- 
sider the Morgan-raid claims just and reasonable, 

I will, sir, call attention in detail only to those of my own State, 
which was the greater sufferer. In both States commissioners were 
appointed to investigate these claims, to hear testimony, to ascer- 
tain and find the fact and amonnt of the respective losses. These 
commissioners were appointed in 1864 in Indiana and in 1865 in 
Ohio, I believe. And, sir, their investigations and settlements were 
55 755 with a view to the payment of these claims by the respective 
States, 

The gentlemen composing the commissions were men of high char- 
acter and ability. They had the interests of their States to protect, 
as well as to do justice to their citizens, and there can be no question 
that it was fairly done, and that their findings are entitled to the full- 
est weight and credence. The claims allowed by the commission in 
Ohio are as follows: 


County. a or Aggregate. | Average. 
u $5, 691 $168 60 

164 20, 929 121 50 

2 256 128 00 

1 85 85 00 

154 20, 094 130 50 

1,324 101, 002 76 29 


In Ohio especially, and I think in Indiana, the commission adopted 
the rule in fixing the valuation of the property taken to fix it no 
higher than the value given in by the owner for taxation in the 
spring before the loss. And to carry this rule into effect, I am 
informed, the tax returns were brought before the commissioners for 
that purpose. This testimony was taken while the facts were fresh 
in the memory of all parties. Their reports were made years ago 
and are a part of the public records. 

My amendment to the bill provides that their findings and reports 
shall be taken as correct and that the claims be paid. It has been 
suggested that the size of the individual claims in the counties of 
Butler, Warren, Clinton, and Clermont, which are in my district, 
are larger than the average of claims in the other counties in Ohio. 
This, sir, can be accounted for by the two facts that in those coun- 
ties we raise the finest horses and produce the most conscientious 
of men; men who can stand the tax test. 

But, sir, the experience of the Quartermaster-General in dealin 
with these Morgan-raid claims has corrobogated the correctness o 
the work done by these commissioners. Iam told that in nearly 
every case passed on by him his allowance has been in accordance 
with the allowance made by them, or nearly so. But, sir, these claims 
should be so settled on the score of economy. The average value of 
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all claims allowed by the commission in Indiana is less than $90. 


In Ohio itis about ninety dollars. Now, sir, the expense of inves- 
tigating those claims by the Quartermaster-General averaged the 
last year about forty dollars to each claim; the year before it was 
about thirty-five dollars. The expense to the claimants is about the 
same, It has been stated, I believe during this debate, that the 
expense to the Government of settling claims through the Quarter- 
master-General’s Office is about 55 per cent. of the claims. 

These claims are of small amounts. The claimants are scattered 
through nineteen counties in Ohio, and I am unable to say in how 
many in Indiana, in the line of Morgan’s march. 

About half of them have been paid in nineteen years, at a cost to 
the Government and the claimants equaling in the aggregate the 
claims themselves. When will the balance be paid at the rate we 
are proceeding f ats 

In the bill passed at the present session of Congress appropriatin 
money to pay such of these claims as the Quartermaster-General ha 
examined and allowed, during the last year, were included but three 
claims from my district, and it suffered greater loss by that raid than 
any district in Ohio or Indiana. 

1 it not economy to settle these claims at once, to say nothing of 
the justice of their payment. They were ascertained by the States 
that then expected to pay them. Conservative and just men passed 
upon them, and every principle of right and justice demand that 
their payment should not be longer delayed. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEEUH 
HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 16, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the few moments’ time allowed me it would be 
impossible to consider or even refer to all the provisions of this bill. 
The first section, in brief, provides for the suspension of the immi- 
a of Chinese laborers into this country for twenty years. It 

as been asserted by gentlemen on the other side of the House that 
this suspension is unreasonably long and is in violation of the spirit 
of the treaty recently execu between this country and the Em- 
aay of China, That treaty providos that the Government of the 

nited States might suspend but not prohibit Chinese immigration, 
but that the suspension should be for a reasonable time. Who is to 
determine the question of what is reasonable? Manifestly by the 
vT terms of that treaty that question is remitted to the Congress 
of the United States. We are clothed with authority to determine 
that question for ourselves. Why suspend Chinese immigration at 


a 
We hold that such immigration not only tends to degrade Ameri- 
can labor, but actually endangers the peace, safety, and perpetuity 
of the Government itself. If such immigration is attended, or may 
be attended, with such consequences, I fold that a suspension of it 
for fifty years, or even a hundred, would be reasonable, and if I should 
vote for any amendment of this bill it would be to make the suspen- 
sion for a ter number of years even than are provided in the bill 
under consideration; but the bill having passed the Senate, and not 
desiring that it should return to that body, and its immediate passage 
being demanded by the almost unanimous voice of the people of the 
Pacific coast, I shall do nothing to retard its immediate passage, hence 
will vote against all amendments, however specious they may be, pre- 
ferring the bill as it is to the hazard it may encounter by sending it 
from House to House on trivial poima of difference. This bill should 
be passed atonce. Every member opposed to the immigration of the 
Chinese into this country should vote against all amendments to it 
and insist upon its passage in the form in which it now stands. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] has pointed out certain 
sections of the bill as requiring onerous conditions in reference to 
pene and has offered an amendment striking out all the provis- 

ons of this bill upon the subject of passports and authorizing the 
President after conference with the Emperor of China to prescribe 
the conditions upon which passports shall be issued, I am opposed 
to this amendment. Every government should exercise for itself its 
discretion as to the issuing of passports and as to the presence of 
aliens in its midst. I am opposed to conferring this power upon the 
President in consultation with the Emperor of China or any other 
emperor, The provisions of this bill in this respect will work no 
hardship to those who desire to comply with the law. It may be 
some inconvenience to those who desire to evade it, and as the law 
will only be a terror to evil-doers and can work no hardship to those 


who seek in good faith to observe its provisions, I shall vote for it 
as it is. 

My colleague from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] has referred to the 

sition of the two great parties of the country upon the question of 

hinese immigration. It is unnecessary for me to restate the posi- 
tions which he has announced. I agree with him fully upon that 
subject. The Democratic platform pledges the party to the amend- 
ment of the Burlingame treaty, and declares in favor of prohibiting 
Chinese immigration, There is no room for misunderstanding this 
platform. Contrast its clear-cut, unmistakable provisions with the 
„lat form upon this subject adopted by the Republican party at the 

hicago convention in 1880, That platform declared in favor of 
reasonable and humane restrictions, and deals in “ glittering gener- 
alities ” upon the subject, enabling every one to place his own con- 
struction upon it; and hence, I am not surprised that more than 
one-half of the Republican members of this House apparently will 
vote against this bill, and insist that they are standing upon the 
Republican platform, while the other half, led by the gentleman 
from California, [Mr. PAdxk, ] will support the bill, insisting that they 
alone are Pannag npon the platform of the party. Gentlemen upon 
that side of the House may differ as to the construction of their 
platform; I am not amazed at it. It looked both ways upon this 
question, and the pariy in this House is voting both ways upon it. 

The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. CURTIN] has 
drawn the lines finely upon this bill so far as its effects upon Ameri- 
can labor are canoane. Those who desire to secure the greatest 

rotection possible through the law-making power to American 
aborers must vote for this bill. But there is another, and I think 
more contlusive, reason for excluding Chinese immigration from this 
country. The honorable 3 from Ohio, [Mr. TAxLOn, I the 
successor in this House of the late President of the United States, 
General Garfield, sounded the alarm, as he called it, to other immi- 
grants who sought homes in this country. His warning does not 
apply, and I trust that the great tide of immigration from Europe 
which has been pouring in upon us will not be lessened in the least 
by the warning which he has given. i 
We welcome European immigrants. They come among us for a 
very different purpose from that which actuates the coming of the 
Chinese. We have room to spare for all the peoples of Europe who 
may seek homes among us. Some come to us fleeing from the oppress- 
ions of arbitrary power. Let them take refuge under the ægis of 
our Constitution and free institutions; and I especially welcome at 
this time and invite to our shores the Hebrews who are eeing to-day 
from the most outrageous persecution which religious fanaticism 
ever devised. Let them come to America, We will open our stores, 
our shops, our broad fields for their labor. They come leaving home 
and nationality and everything behind them. Henceforth they are 
of us and for us. They will add to our wealth, to our numbers, to 
our greatness. Their children will be American-born citizens, They 
themselves will soon comply with our naturalization laws, and re- 
nouncing all allegiance to every prince or potentate, will take upon 
themselves the obligations of American citizens. Their destiny will 
be ourdestiny. Their earnings will contribute to our national wealth, 
and their arms will be raised with ours at any time in the future 
when our country may be assailed, for the purpose of defending our 
institutions against all enemies, foreign or domestic. ' 

In the late war, in fact in all the wars in which our Government 
has been engaged, naturalized citizens have been in the front ranks 
in the heat of battle, and have rendered as valiant and important 
service in the defense of the Government as those who are native- 
born. Consider for a moment what would have been our condition 
to-day if we had excluded European immigration? We do not de- 
sire to exclude, but, on the contrary, will welcome it as one of the 
most important elements of our growth and future greatness. But 
contrast this immigration with the coming of the “heathen Chinee.” 
I will not dignify it by the name of immigration; it is an invasion. 
The Chinese come among us as aliens; they remain among us as aliens; 
they accumulate their earnings as aliens and send them back to an 
alien soil; they despise our institutions; they are ignorant of our 
laws and evince no desire to understand them; they mock at our 
religion; they yield only a nominal obedience to the authority of our 
Government, and remain as perfectly under the jurisdiction of China 
as if they continued upon her soil; they assimilate with us in noth- 
ing—neither in religion, in language, in nationality, or in our hopes 
and aspirations for the future weal of our country. Their coming 
among us is the coming of strangers to live upon our substance anc 
draw wealth from the privileges they enjoy, only to return again to 
their native country. 

Let this immigration continue, and what will be the result? There 
are 450,000,000 of their countrymen behind them. Twenty millions 
of them could be precipitated upon our soil within the twenty years 
covered by the provisions of this bill. We have but 50,000,000 of our 
own people; unless we stop this invasion the Chinamen may in time 
be the most numerous race upon the continent, History may then 
repeat itself in our country. The nations which have preceded us 
and which have passed into history in a great many instances lost 
their existence by just such immigration as this. Instance the inva- 


sion by the Goths and Vandals of the Roman Empire; of Great Brit- 
tion of the Spanairds and 
uguese into South America, and of Cortez and his followers 
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into Mexico; the immigration of the pilgrims and the Huguenots into 
this country, before whom the Indians then occupying the land have 
gradually disappeared. 

From all these lessons of history we are admonished that the fur- 
ther immigration of the Chinese into this country is dangerous to the 
existence of our civilization and the institutions of our country. I 
might cite a still more striking example of history in the present 
dominating power in China itself The original Chinese Empire was 
limited on the west by the at wall built for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the empire against the invasions if not the immigration of 
the Tartars A thee peoples in Middle Asia, but the great wall was 
inadequate; the Tartars came down in hordes and occupied the land. 
Soon they became the dominating class and seized upon the Gov- 
ernment itself, and the Chinese cue or “‘ pig-tail,” the characteristic 
of the conquering race, is now the insignia of honor of Chinamen 
everywhere. Shall we allow the Tartar and the Mongolian to continue 
their eastern march until what is now called the United States of 
America shall disappear from the map, and the empire of new China 
take its place? Do we hesitate, then, about suspending such immi- 
gration for twenty years? Do we stand here quibbling about whether 
it should be for five, ten, or fifteen years instead of twenty? I 
hope not. Let us make it twenty years. At the end of that time we 
can make it twenty years more, if those who then occupy the seats 
in this Congress shall deem such further suspension necessary. 

Gentlemen upon the other side of the Chamber have extolled the 
virtues of the Chinese, have pointed ont the fact that they are skill- 
fal, quick of apprehension, and faithful in the performance of con- 
tracts. I will not enter into a discussion of the comparative worth 
of Chinese civilization and intelligence with our own. The more 
you claim of virtue, the more you claim of skill, of intelligence for 
the Chinaman, the more I fear him and deprecate his immigration. 
It is enough to know that they are intelligent enough to have well- 
defined convictions as to their own institutions, and believe them to 
be superior in every respect to our own. 

They will not yield their convictions, They regard us as the bar- 
barians, and only live among ns to sap wealth from our resources 
and strengthen their power as an alien colony in our midst. Suffice 
it to say that I am satisfied with the superiority of our civilization, 
with the superiority of our institutions, with the superiority of our 
people as a race over them. And I hold the interests of our own 

»le and the preservation of our own Government as the first and 
highest duty of every American citizen, and especially of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. ; 


Chinese Immigration. 


“ Shall principles be subservient to policy?” 
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HON. A. A. HARDENBERGH, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 16, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 71) to enforce treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. HARDENBERGH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Within the shadow of the Dome which snrmounts tlie 
Capitol in which we are to-day assembled the chosen representatives 
of earth’s greatest of republics, quiet in their demeanor, generous in 
their hospitality, accredited from the eldest to the youngest of civil- 
izations, may be found, not more than a score in all, the members of 
a legation awaiting with keenest anxiety yet test forbearance the 
result of our legislation as to the present and future interests of the 
Occident with the Orient. 

It is a strange and wondrous story, novel in human history, be- 
canse through all the ages its counterpart was never known, as the 
pathways of human progress have been written slowly yet certainly 
amidst all the mutations of human governments since “peace on 
earth and good-will to men” was proclaimed as the sequence of 
His mission who came to gather in the higher and holier service of 
brotherly love the nations that so long had wandered from its pre- 
cepts, and to bind to a common service for the welfare of humanity 
the noble and the peasant, the freedman and the slave. These ac- 
credited representatives, but three of whom are at all conversant 
with the language of our empire of freedom, while they know not 
yet what your decision may be, find themselves in strange contrast 
with the embassies of other nations, whose real sympathies are not 
as greatly with our own as theirs whose hopes and prayers and pur- 
poses breathe no words of a real kindness, yet upon whom we are 
accustomed to look as the admirers of our civilization and our prog- 
ress. 


When in the Forty-fifth Congress it was my duty to take issue 
npon the bill then pending, to restrict the immigration of the Chi- 
nese, it was my privilege to say that that bill was one which must 
attract the attention of the entire country from the novelty of its 

rovisions and the sweep of its effects, Never before had it been 
found necessary to prohibit immigration to our shores, whether from 
the Orient, whose civilization dates back thousands of years anterior 
to our own, or from those of Europe’s shores who, weary with the 
exactions of despotism, seek a refuge under the more genial influ- 
ences of the institutions of freedom, The question embraced within 
the bill is simply this: Is freedom incompatible with any race, and 
may it not extend its all-conquering arms to every condition of man:? 

With us the dread arbitrament of war has lifted to the dignity of 
freedom more than four millions of a race who were born to servitude, 
and we have given them welcome to all the purposes and pursuits 
of citizenship, and in its sequence we have witnessed the astounding 
fact of a representative of the “despised race“ occupying temporarily 
the Vice-President’s chair in the Senate of the United States ! Shall 
we argue from this that our institutions are not adapted to every 
phase of our common humanity? If it be trne that the boundless 
continent is ours, for what is it ours I ask you—in part for freedom 
and in part for serfdom, or ours for humanity? Sir, in the brief life- 
time you and I have seen, we have been the witnesses of prejudices 
founded upon nationality and upon creed. 

They ran their brief career, but found no lodgment in the popular 
heart, for they were contrary in spirit to the great principles which 
underlie the structure of our Government. By. the passage of this 
bill we violate our treaty obligations and confess our inability to 
maintain the cardinal principles ingrafted in our Constitution. The 
spectacle at least is strange. Fifty millions of freemen, bound by the 
ties of a common interest, founded on liberality and progress, must 
now announce to the world, as“ they enter upon their second centen- 
nial, that one nation, and that the eldest of the earth, must be for- 
ever excluded because our institutions are inadequate to their pres- 
ence among us.” 

Sir, I have an affectionate regard for my brethren of the Pacific 
coast. I have studied their interests as connected with legislation 
during my service here. California has many for her inhabitants 
who left their homes and firesides in New Jersey to aid in laying 
the foundations of that wondrous State, and have since won honors 
from her people and written their names in boldest characters upon 
the history of her development and her progress. Yet for all this 
I cannot, even for California, give consent by my voice or my vote 
that any mage portion of my country shall close its ports to the 
wanderers of earth, no matter from what clime they may come or 
beneath what sk they may chance to have been born. 

The that floats on every ocean, and is swept by every breeze, 
commanding a world’s respect as it finds a greeting in every port of 
the Occident or the Orient, should never be made to confess by any 
act of ours that while it was the emblem of freedom the limits of 
that freedom were circumscribed, and the majority of the race in 
the height of our pro be refused protection beneath its ample 
folds. The scene 5 as I have said, the most wondrous of 
history. Fifty millions of freemen, bound in the ties of thirty-eight 
sovereign and independent States, call us to the performance of an 
posing duty. Oceans only are our boundaries, and the broad 
sweep of our young yet all glorious empire, confronting the mon- 
archies and despotisms of earth, is known and feared of all men. 
Upon the sky itself seems written the story of our progress as con- 
nected with the welfare of humanity. 

Mark you, Mr. a rea a page of its history, whatever its earlier 
civilization, beyond the hour when here ihe Talin warrior wooed 
and won his dusky mate, beyond the recent unearthed memorials on 
the western plains which Hayden and King in their researches have 
unfolded to your gaze, there was evidently a race who trampled these 
shores unknown to us and to our institutions. What were the 
almighty purposes which led to their extinction we may not know 
more than we may why the mastodon of your Smithsonian Institu- 
tion is now a myth; but this we do know, proved by the world’s 
great history, that that nation which refuses the common dictates 
of humanity to another, whatever its condition, must pay the penalty 
of that disobedience to a diviner law, which is but the law of justice 
and of right. 

On the one hand you seek to guard your ports from the incursions 
of a barbaric race because of a ible interference with labor. Is 
labor thus to find its apology as it tramples upon the rights of others? 
Statesmanship finds its greatest duty and its highest privilege as it 
seeks to harmonize labor with capital, and capital finds only its re- 
ward as it finds harmony with honest and industrious labor. By the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou earn thy bread was written alike for 
you and forme. God hath made of one blood all nations of the earth, 
and he who dares as statesman or as citizen to reverse this decree 
shall pay the penalty of an almighty wrath. Can this young Re- 
public, proud in her vaunted strength, afford all this? For what 
was written that sublime Declaration on which her institutions are 
poet For what the victories and triumphs of a revolutionary 
war 

Is there no God inhistory? Sir, we had onestain left which would 
not decorate the garland of our magnificent triumph, as beyond the 
seas we had reared the standard of man’s new equality “af reedom’s 
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birth-place and of freedom’s home, One cloud on the bright horizon 
of our fate still remained. For more than eight decades of years we 
were its apologists, lest the structure we had reared might be shat- 
tered. We sought to battle for the shackels of the slave to preserve 
in glorious harmony the independence of the States, distinct as the 
billows, yet one as the sea, in harmony with the sovereignty of the 
whole. Justice, eqnity, humanity pleaded in vain. Its boundaries, 
sought to be restrained, were invited to expansion. The utterings 
of the heart-broken were heard in Heaven, if not on earth. 

The immortal years might give record to a nation’s wrongs, but 
they could never smother the prayers of the enslaved, storm-tossed, 
and tempest-ridden, as from the vials of His wrath were poured out 
upon the troubled waters the oil of consolation which bade the slave 
ascend to the dignity of freedom and offered upon his ransom the her- 
itage of liberty. Do you—will you rememberits cost? It was argued 
here in this Hall as a divine institution. Pulpit and platform gave 
it their acquiescence. States lingered in their confessions; politi- 
cians gave it hesitation, yet still went on the struggle, for though 
slowly yet surely the mills of the gods do grind. Four thonsand 
millions of treasure ard a million of human lives were needed in its 
solution, in that awful, terrible, yet majestic struggle. Earth had 
known none such since that which gave establishment to the divine 
decree that of the city which had denied His mission no single stone 
should be left upon another. 

It has been our mission for more than fifty years to seek admission 
to the ports of China in the interests of civilization and of progress. 
Christianity knocks at her doors for entrance. For centuries that 
request has been denied. It now finds acquiescence, and the sub- 
lime teachings of Him who died that a world might live find entrance 
to the walled empire, and the religion of the cross hastens to won- 
drous achievements. This day, representatives of the empire of 
freedom and of Christianity, I fear yon may close those portals to 
this Union, gifted by an almighty power, in view of the blessings you 
enjoy. Contrary to the instructions of the fathers, contrary to the 
teachings of that sublime declaration which gave announcement to 
the world of the establishment of human freedom founded upon the 
lessons of the cross, you now enact that your institutions are a fail- 
ure and a faree. 

Labor will ever assert its own standard in our midst. 
its own rights because of its intelligence. When we apologize for it 
we do but degrade it. In the great battles of life the race is not 
always to the swift nor the battle to the strong—it is to the vigilant, 
the active, and the brave. Its best protection is found in an honest 
and economical administration, that its blessings, like the dews of 
Heaven, may fall alike upon the “high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, unseen and unfelt, save in the richness and beauty they 
contribute to produce.” Pandering to prejudices will not promote 
its higher success. Secure by proper legislation its harmony with 
capital, and as you draw the one by honest confidence from its hid- 
ing-place you give elevation and dignity to the other, for you give 
stability and prea only to your institutions, as you disseminate 
the wealth of active industry and prevent that accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of the few, which leads to national weakness 
and decay. An heir of toil myself, I can have no sympathies discon- 
nected with its protection Sar elevation. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am opposed to the importation of 
cooly labor. I would make by law all such contracts void, but I would 
not close my country’s ports to the inhabitants of whatever clime 
who may seek acquaintance with the institutions of freedom. This 
bill violating our treaty obligations is an admission tothe world of our 
weakness, not our strength, of our fears and not our hopes, and can- 
not receive my sanction. While England holds within her dungeons 
dark, without a trial and without exense. the citizen who claims my 
conntry as his home, I will not say to the nnoffending wanderer from 
China, ‘ Depart from us for this wrong you have never sought to com- 
mit.” Iwill violate with you no treaty obligations. Therather would 
I give you a lesson that a nation of freemen can respect their prom- 
ises. 

It has been pronounced here that sentiment is but the bugbear 
of our action. Be it so, but remember that through all the ages 
sentiment has ever been the underlying power which has decided 
the destinies of man. It was seutiment when corruption and ex- 
travagance had shorn of its strength the nation which had achieved 
the conquest of a world, which hurled the Goths and Vandals upon 
her capital and gave to Alaric the title of her conqueror. It was 
sentiment which sought to rescue from infidel hands the Saviour's 

tomb and swept over Eastern Europe into Asia the Crusaders with an 
avalanche. That same sentiment of wrong meted out by a nation 
whose forms were meant for justice might embolden across the Kam- 
schatkan Sea, from a nation of 470,000,000, a reserved force of one- 
tenth their number that might crush your institutions upon the 
Pacific coast and rear upon their ruins an altar, dedicated to that 
humanity and to that justice which your boasted civilization has 
denied them. 

In the vindication of human right I will know no party. I can- 
not believe that the generous coustituency which thrice has honored 
me with a seat upon this floor will disapprove my vote. I cannot 
give by my vote to England a commercial trade which of right be- 
longs to us. I would not consign to Spain, to whom this embassy is 
alike accredited, the legation which by all the obligations of states- 
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manship, of solemn treaty, and of that liberal spirit of Christianity 
which should guide us in all our relations with the nations of the 
earth, is entitled to its residence here. 

Mr. Speaker, in all my service here I have sought to render to those 
who have honored me with this high commission a faithful, hou- 
est service. A party man, that party’s choice, I have nevertheless 
aimed at the welfare of my entire people of the seventh district of Naw 
Jersey. Party spirit has had its part in this discussion. Upon the 
broad principle of human right I know no party. My faith has beon 
nurtured in that school which gave authenticity to the creeds pro- 
pounded by Jefferson and vindicated by Jackson and his compeers iu 
council. My vote shall be cast against this proscriptive bill. 

What if your action here shall close to us the ports of China? 
What if you tind unprotected your citizens who within the limits of 
its vast empire have found a temporary residence? What if your 
missionaries whom you have sent asthe representatives of every creed 
to plant the standard of the cross, shall be forced to retire, and the 
teachings of that volume upon whose sacred pages triumph immor- 
tality, be to you forever withdrawn, Give then for your answer to 
an astounded world that American policy must be regulated Ly her 
political degeneracy. My convictions I cannot, will not yield; and 
if it shall be deemed I have erred, I am ready and willing to make 
whatever sacrifice this vote may cost. 

If we would seek to entitle ourselves to the respect and admiration 
of the world, we must take no step backward, but rather forward, 
that shall compel that respect for our national manhood which, ex- 
cept for just cause, shall prevent assaults upon our honor in the im- 

risonment of our citizens; but proceeding right onward and upward 
in the march of our great destiny, great in our freedom and free in 
our greatness, a beacon-light to the struggling nations of the earth-- 


Till the war-dram throbs no longer, 
And the battle are furl 


In the 8 of man, 
The federation of the world. 


Government Regulation of Railroads. 


When trade is at stake it is your last intrenchment. You must defend it or 
pe 


rish.—Earl of Chatham. 
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HON. ROGER Q. MILLS, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 30, 1882, 
On the subject of Government regulation of railroads. 


Mr. MILLS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The people of the United States are calling upon 
us to exercise the power vested in Congress to regulate their domes- 
tie commerce. From every quarter of the country complaint is 
made against abuses in the management of our railway, system. 
There is scarcely any injury that could be inflicted upon a people 
more annoying in its nature or more hurtful in its effects than the 
constant pillage to which their products are exposed when moving 
along the public highways to the place of exchange. Commerce is 
a necessity to the human family, and it is a necessity that increases 
with the growth of their civilization. In the wise economy of na- 
ture, the different countries of the world are made to vary from 
each other in the productions to which they are specially adapted. 
One yields its greatest products to the labor of the husbandman, 
another to the miner, and a third to the manufacturer. Each has 
in its stores something with which to reward the hand of the toiler, 
something that contributes to the comfort and happiness of the hu- 
man family. In each when man labors in harmony with the laws 
of nature he produces the greatest results with a given amount of 
toil, and his product is always in excess of his own wants; but there 
is always somewhere in the world some one who wants what he has 
to spare, and has something to give in exchange for it. It is an un- 
erring law of our being that our wants always keep pace with onr 
capacity to satisfy them. To meet these wants the public carrier 
has been called into existence, and he is coming and going between 
the consumer and the producer to-day as he has been through all the 
centuries that lie behind us. 

When we look back along the line of authentic history we see the 
carrier of the world’s commerce keeping fully up with the demand 
of the product he has been required to transport. The hand of the 
dial does not reveal more unerringly the progress of the sun as he 
mounts from the horizon to the zenith than the history of the carrier 
does the advancing paces of the world’s civilization. In the primi- 
tive ages the patient and plodding camel was adequate to the 
demands of the oriental merchant who traded across the desert. It 
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marked an advance in Asiatic civilization when the carrier of com- 
merce coasted along the southern borders of the great sea from Tyre 
and Sidon to Cairo and Carthage. The instrumentalities of exchange 
have kept pace with the progressive development of the forces of 
production, and have always been found adequate to the task of 
transportation. The old modes of transportation pass away with 
the old modes of production, and the steam-engine makes its appear- 
ance with improved machinery for increased production. Thesteam 
engine is to-day the king of the highway. It economizes time, 
shortens distance, and reduces the cost of transit. 

It isa law of commerce that as surplus products must be exchanged 
it is to the interest of both producer and consumer that the ex- 
change should be effected as quickly as possible and as cheaply as pos- 
sible. The railway, with its auxiliary the telegraph, meets this de- 
mand more fully than any other means of exchange ever devised by the 
ingenuity of man. The wonderful rapidity with which it has grown 
during the life-time of the present generation is proof conclusive that 
it answers more completely the demands of commerce than all the 
other agencies ever known to man. We have to-day in the United 
States more than 100,000 miles of railway. The rapid payment of 
the public debt is throwing upon the market vast sums of money that 
are seeking profitable investment in railroads, and the system is 
growing larger day by day. The railroads of the United States excel 
in length of miles all the railroads on the continent of Europe, not- 
withstanding its people outnumber ours more than five to one, I 
have no doubt that the internal commerce carried by our railroads 
and distributed among our 50,000,000 of people is greater in volume 
and value than that carried by all the railroads of the continent and 
distributed among its 260,000,000. 

Our railroads have wrought a great revolution in the movement of 
our commerce, but that is not all of the great good they have achieved. 
They have brought our distant populations into closer proximity— 
set them face to fase with each other—and reunited and strengthened 
the ties of social and political union, In the light of social and com- 
mercial intercourse rendered possible by them we have been made 
to realize that we are the sons of the same sires, fellow-citizens of 
the same great commonwealth of States, inheriting the same history, 
and working out for ourselves and our children the same great prob- 
lem of free government. Notwithstanding the fierce civil strife 
through which we have but recently passed, we are to-day by the 
instrumentality of railroads in a very great measure united in bonds 
more powerful and more enduring than we have ever been in the past. 
Our railroads have wultipjied our military power by the facilities 
they afford for the rapid movement and concentration of all the forces 
of war. With 100,000 miles of railroads ramifying every portion of 
every State and Territory in the Union, with 8,000 engines daily 
drawing 13,000 passenger-cars and 600,000 freight-cars through every 
neighborhood of this vast country, who could measure arms with us 
on our native soil f 

Who can estimate the power of a people who have a hundred thon- 
sand miles of commercial highway over which is annually tlying 
more than twenty billions of domestic commerce, and yet able to 
share from their great abundance provisions to feed and raiment to 
clothe millions more in foreign lands? But, Mr. Speaker, while we 
stand and gaze upon this beautiful picture with transports of delight, 
we are called upon by the people to hear the grave complaints that 
are coming up from every quarter of the country. It is charged that 
the management of this power created for the public good is laying 
its hands in spoil upon the people’s products; that it is extorting 
excessive rates for transportation; that itis discriminating among citi- 
zens, impesing heavy burdens on some, and conferring special favors 
on others; that it is combining its corporate powers to make all 
efforts at competition impossible of success; that it is manifesting a 
criminal indifference to the lives and persons of those who are com- 
pelled to travel upon its lines; and that large numbers of persons 
are annually killed and wounded by the neglect to keep its road-beds 
in proper order and its service in proper discipline. ‘These are grave 
charges, and it is our duty as faithful Representatives to inquire into 
the manner of its administration and prevent such abuses by statu- 
tory laws. 

No people will remain quiet while their highways of travel are 
habitually obstructed, their lives and persons imperiled, and their 
property subjected to systematic pillage. No people who are con- 
scious of the power of public opinion will submit in silence while 
they are made to bear onerous burdens imposed on them for the grati- 
fication of the rich and powerful favorites of those who oppress them. 
To be contented they must be animated by the hope of receiving and 
enjoying the just rewards of their toil, When disappointed in that, 
discontent raises its head and 2 without selecting its words or 
bating its breath. The sense of injustice is keen and irritating, and 
when abuses have been designated and called by name and are still 
persisted in without any effort for redress, resistance is provoked and 
sometimes revolution ensues. We have but to look back to our na- 
tional origin forthe proof of thisstatement. The blood that was spilled 
in the riot at Lexington was the beginning of a revolution that fol- 
lowed unjust exactions imposed upon the commerce of the people of 
the colonies, They complained of the wrongs they were compelled 
to suffer, but a stupid ministry refused to hear, and the price of their 
refusal was the loss of a continent to the British Crown. 

Following close upon this came another revolution, peaceful in its 


nature, but it, too, was produced by obstructions and hinderances to 
the movement of the domestic commerce of the States which the 
confederation was powerless to prevent. The bond of confederation 
was rent in twain, and“ a more perfect union” was formed out ot 
the dissevered fragments; and it was invested with all the powers 
necessary to regulate the commerce among the States. To-day they 
areagain subjected to greater abuses than their fathers ever endured, 
and they are calling upon us from one ocean to the other to exert the 
power vested in Congress for their protection against abuses by rail- 
road companies. They are in earnest,and they mean to have re- 
form. If this term of Congress refuses to heed their complaints 
they will send others here who will. Those who are opposed to any 
interference with the regulations of the railroads contend that Con- 
ress has no power to act. If they can convince the people of the 
nited States of that fact, they will very soon do as their fathers 
did in 1787. They will amend the great charter and grant the power 
in such clear eee language that it will no longer re- 
main in the domain of doubt. But there is no necessity for any en- 
largement of the power now possessed by Congress. Its authority 
is already full and ample. 
I will not take the time to discuss the question of constitutional 
ower. It is not now an open question. Repeated decisions of the 
1ighest court have exploded all the doubts that ever invested the 
subject. That question is ended and that difficulty is out of the 
way. The Supreme Court have decided that Congress can regulate 
all commerce taken up in one State and put down in another, and 
the Legislature of each State can regulate all commerce taken up 
and put down within its own borders; that the term commerce em- 
braces persons and property, passengers and freight, and that it 
covers the instrument used in making the exchange as well as the 
thing exchanged; that the regulation is not confined to the instru- 
mentalities used when the Constitution was made, but that the power 
keeps pace with the progress of the age and people; that it ad- 
vances from the horse to the eee from the flat- boat to the 
steamboat, and from the railroad to the telegraph, and that wher- 
ever there is commerce there is a power to regulate it, and that the 
poner to regulate is a power to fix a maximum charge for carrying 
reight and passengers. It is perfectly clear tomy mind that if Con- 
gress does not have the power to regulate the transportation on rail- 
roads among the States, and the Legislatures do not have the power 
to regulate it in the State, railroad corporations do not and cannot 
have it, because they derive their existence and every power they 
exercise from national or State legislation. If neither Congress nor 
the Legislatures have the power, they could not grant to others what 
they did not have themselves, p 

It will be seen by an examination of the history of Congressional 
action that it has been the opinion of our predecessors from the first 
that Congress had such power, and it was its duty to exercise it. It 
has repeatedly regulated commerce by enacting laws for its safety 
and for itscheap and speedy transit. It has provided for the removal 
of obstructions in rivers and harbors; it has forbidden the erection 
of bridges over navigable waters; it has prescribed a code of regula- 
tions for boats on our rivers and vessels on the high seas; it has pro- 
vided for surveys of rivers and harbors that channels of communica- 
tion may be improved ; it has provided for buoys, light-houses, and 
life-stations to secure persons and property on board of vessels; and 
it has provided for licensing the safe and condemning the unsafe ves- 
sels, It has not only continuously regulated commerce by providin 
for its safety, its freedom, its dispatch, and its immunity from illega 
interference, but, under the impression that the people of the United 
States had some interest in their public highways, it has been grant- 
ing public lands and public money from the very beginning of our 
Government to aid in the improvement of public highways. 

We have given more than a million acres of public land to aid in 
the construction of military wagon roads. We have given more than 
4,000,000 of acres to aid in the building of canals. Would Congress 
have done this if they believed these were not public highways but 
the private property of individuals? If the public had no interest in 
canals and roads and Government had no power to regulate the safety 
of the people's products passing over them, why should the people's 
land be given in aid of their construction? The Federal Govern- 
ment has given 296,000,000 acres of the public land to aid in the con- 
struction of railroads, and the State of Texas has added to that over 
35,000,000 more. Why was this immense donation of the people’s 
lands made to aid in the building of railroads if not for the bene- 
fit of the people’s commerce? In addition to the donation of land, 
the Government has expended over $60,000,000 of public money in 
improving rivers and harbors; over $9,000,000 in improving canals ; 
over $17,000,000 in improving wagon roads, and over $100,000,000 
in aid of railroads; and yet it is contended that the public have no 
interest in them, but that they are the private property of the cor- 
porators. 

The area of public lands granted by State and national legislation 
to railroad corporations is twice as great as the settled area of the 
thirteen colonies at the time of the Revolution; greater than the set- 
tled area of the whole country at the time of the second war with 
Great Britain, in 1812, and greater than all New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. All 
these States, giving homes to more than 20,000,000 of poopie; con- 
tain an area of less than 280,000,000 of acres, while the lands given 
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away to railroads is over 300,000,000 of soron 
have no rights that the companies are bound to respect. Of the 
lands granted directly to corporations over 15,000,000 of acres have 
been sold by them at an average of $5.23 per acre. Itis rising in 
value every day, and it will not be beyond a reasonable estimate 
to value their whole grant at $5 per acre. The railroad property of 
the United States for the year 1881 is valued by its owners at 
$4,500,000,000. When we remember that the public have given them 
in lands $1,500,000,000 and not less than five hundred millions in 
money, bonds, and other gifts from Government and people, their own 
investment represented in the gross sum will not exceed two and a 
half billions, and not less than five hundred millions of that is ficti- 
tious or watered stock, 

The New York Central at one time watered its stock over $53,000,- 
000, the Erie over $70,000,000, and the Union and Central Pacific over 
$90,000,000. What amount the other corporations have increased the 
nominal value of their stock is not known to the public, But it is 
known that that policy has prevailed to a very considerable extent 
in the railroad management of the United States. The $2,500,000,000 
of their own investment brings them an annual net income of 
$255,000,000, or more than 10 per cent. clear profit on their invest- 
ment. If we include the amount of their donations from Govern- 
ment and people, watered stock, and all other additions to their 
capital, their net earnings, over all expenses, is more than 5 per cent. 
Aud these figures are from their own report. What other indus 
in this country employing large capital makes anything like sue 
profit? Large money-holders are anxious to-day to secure Govern- 
ment bonds at 3 per cent. Our 4 per cent. bonds are at a premium 
of 20 per cent. 

What profit do our farmers make? I have had this subject in- 
vestigated. I have conferred with the best informed, and the highest 
estimate given me is 3 per cent. profit. It is the greatest of all our 
industries. It has more wealth invested, it employs more people, it 

roduces and sends to foreign lands 85 per cent. of all our exports, 

t is the chief support of all our trade at home and abroad; and yet 
it seems to be regarded as a legitimate object for plunder by Amer- 
ican statesmen. The manufacturer plunders him by compelling him 
to pay two prices for what he gets from others. The railroads plun- 
der him by compelling him to pay two prices on the carriage of what 
he sells and buys. The American Con is to-day resounding with 
importunate appeals for protection to American industry ; but those 
beautiful words have no application to him. Bending like Issachar 
under the enormous burdens piled on his back by others, he is look- 
ing AOIN for a deliverer. His emancipation must be found in 
the ballot— 


and yet the genie 


A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 
And executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God. 


So eager was the desire of our people to push forward and build 
up onr system of railway communication, that we might have the 
benefit of quicker and cheaper transit, that they disregarded all pre- 
cautions, and aided and encouraged by most liberal bounties its 
growth and development throughout all parts of the country. The 
people, through their Federal Government, State governments, coun- 
ties, cities, towns, and individuals, have contributed lavishly to 
swell the coffers of the companies. All of this extraordinary effort 
was expended, as it seems, under a vain delusion that they were con- 
tributing to open up commercial highways forthe public good. The 
railroads have become so extensive, so wealthy, so powerful, and all 
the elements of their strength are so easily concentrated that they 
have concluded to declare their independence of all power of super- 
vision and control and test the strength of the people. The boldest 
of these corporations, and the most reckless in its management, is 
that one that has received from the people a gift of more than forty 
millions of acres of land and $64,000, in bonds, that are to-day 
worth $75,000,000, upon which the Government has already paid them 
forty-five millions in interest, and will pay over a hun before 
it is done. 

In the complaints made of the management of our railroads, it has 
been shown that they have exerted their power of regulation most 
ruinously in many sections of the country. At rai centers they 
adopt one of twoextremes. They willcombineif thatis possible and 
keep up high rates of transportation. If that policy is not adopted 
they will try the other extreme, a ruinous competition, until the 
stronger freezes out the weaker, and then rates will go as far above 
what is right as they went below 3 competition. To make up 
for these losses incurred in the process of freezing out, the local ship- 
per who lives along the line and has no choice of roads, but is bound 
to use the one upon which he lives, is charged double and triple to en- 
able the company to make good the losses sustained by the war of the 
stronger against the weaker. The local shipper is made the insurer 
against all losses sustained by the nto This imposes upon him 
an extortionate tax and one from which he ought to be relieved, and 
relieved by the Government. 

My colleague [Mr. REAGAN] in the last Congress stated on this 
floor that the charge for a car - load of freight from Saint Louis to Gal- 
veston by way of Palestine, a distance of 371 miles, was $60, while from 
Palestine to Galveston, 201 miles, less than a fourth of the way, it 
was §90. From Saint Louis to Galveston the charge is seven-tenths 


of a cent per ton per mile, while from Palestine to Galveston it is 44 
cents per ton per mile, or more than six times as much as the haul from 
Saint Louis to Galveston. Can any one see any principie upon which 
such a charge can be justified? Can any one doubt the propriety of 
Congress interposing to prevent so flagrant an injustice when within 
its jurisdiction ? This is not an exceptional case. Itissymptomatic. 
It isan indication of disease throughout the whole system. The 
small shippers along the line are made to bear burdens enormonsly 
disproportionate to those borne by the larger shippers on long hauls 
and from a a points. This is a great wrong and works a 
es injury. Itisan injury not only to the person paying the char; 

ut to the whole community, whose business is also injured by the 
discrimination; for persons having commodities to ship will haul 
to the competing point when accessible in order to get the low rate, 
and will sell and buy in that market to the injury of the business of 
their own neighborhood. Men who settle upon a line of road, build 
houses and invest their capital in business relying upon the facilities 
for ee pee afforded by the road at their doors, find their 
business destroyed or materially injured by the discrimination against 
them and in favor of the competing point. 

The Representative from Nevada in the last Congress gave us some 
startling facts about the management of the great line that passes 
through his State to the Pacific. He showed us by the receipted bills 
of the company that the charge for a car-load of coal-oil from New 
York to San Francisco, 3,400 miles, was $300; to Reno, 3,094 miles, 
$536; to Winnemucca, 2,925 miles, $716; to Battle Mountain, 2,865 
miles, $750; to Palisade, 2,813 miles, $780; to Elko, 2,781 miles, $800. 
In every instance the rule was observed—the shorter the haul, the 
higher the charge. And in every instance the charge included the 
whole through rate from New York to San Francisco and back to the 
place of destination. Elko, a station 619 miles nearer to New York 
than San Francisco, is charged $500 for a car-load more than San 
Francisco. But this is not all of the iniquity, though it is enough. 
The discrimination is made against the commodity, as well as the 
place and person. A car-load of machinery from New York to San 
Francisco is charged the same as a car-load of oil—$300; but a car- 
load of machinery to Reno is charged $282 more than a car-load of 
oil to the same place. A car-load, whether of one or the other, is 
fixed at ten tons of 2,000 pounds each. Does it not require the same 
amount of steam to haul each? Does not each produce the same 
wear and tear of machinery? Then why these arbitrary distinctions? 
Is it because a car-load of machinery is more valuable than a car- 
load of oil, and will bear more? Is it simply the result of the uni- 
versal law to charge all the traffic will bear? Or have the directors 
of the road and the manufacturers in San Francisco entered into an 
agreement that no mannfactories shall be built on the line of the 
road, but everybody west of the mountains shall be compelled to pay 
tribute to the monopolists of San Franciseo? If the road can afford 
to haul a car-load ä to San Francisco, a distance of 3,400 
miles, for $300, why cannot they haul a car-load to Reno, 306 miles 
nearer, for $300 instead of $818? 

I see in a San Francisco paper that this road has entered into a 
contract with the large sugar refiners in that city to put a rate of 
2 cents a pound on refined sugar from New York, which is prohibi- 
tory. This is another tariff for protection. The result of this is that 
the sugar market west of the mountains is a monopoly. The Gov- 
ernment, through that disreputable swindle, the Hawaiian treaty, 
N a sugar monopoly at San Francisco to import Hawaiian sugar 

ree of duty, and refine it and sell it 2 cents per pound higher than 

the sugar imported into New York that pays a duty of 65 per cent. 
Under that sham the Government gives to these San Francisco 
refiners about two millions of the people’s money every year. The 
people of California are paying to-day 2$ cents per pound more than 
we pay in the East. Now, by the combination of this line with the 
sugar refiners the people on the Pacific slope and the Southwest 
must buy their high-priced sugar or do without. This company is 
not in such financial distress that it is compelled to commit such an 
act of extortion. They have received in clear profits since their 
commencement $157,917,632.52. Their profits last year were over 
$21,000,000. Fifty-three per cent. of their entire earnings were net. 
Their average rate per ton per mile for carrying freight was over 2 
cents, while the average rate of the trunk lines going west from New 
York was under l cent per ton per mile. The whole of the incorpo- 
rators when it started were not worth over $150,000; they are now 
worth over $200,000,000, 

With all this immense wealth, nearly all of which was given them 
by the Government, they are yet so poor and needy that they must 
extort every dollar they can, in every way they can, from the people 
who are compelled to use their road for the transmission of their 
commerce, 

Are not these facts sufficiently appalling to awaken Congress to a 
sense of its duty to a plundered and enslaved people? Is it not 
enough to call into exercise the power reposed in us to make these 
outrages impossible in the future? Such wholesale pillage of whole 
States and communities has never been known in all history. The 
pillage of Sicily by Verres, of Rome by Crassus, and of India by 

astings and Clive shrink into the dimensions of petty larceny when 
compared with the rich spoils of the transcontinental robber. He 
cannot say like Clive, when called to account before the bar of the 
English Commons, that considering his opportunities he was aston- 
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ished at his moderation. t € e 
the proprietors of this road poids maintain that this highway is 


In answer to the complaints of the people, 


their private property, and that they have a vested right to use it 
and abuse it asthey please. They denounce the people of the United 
States and their representatives as communists because they express 
a desire to have the highways of their commerce made to serve the 
purposes for which they were created at such an enormous expend- 
iture of publie treasure. If they are wise in their day and gener- 
ation they will address themselves to the correction of the gross 
abuses of their management, and cease to provoke fifty millions of 
people to a trial of strength. 

Let us return from the Sierra Nevadas to the Alleghanies and look 
upon another high-handed and heartless outrage in the plunder of 
the people of the oil region of Western Pennsylvania by the five con- 
federated trunk lines rnnning out from Portland, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Baltimore, his case has been mentioned in this 
House before, but that shall not deter me from bringing it again 
before the eyes of an insulted people and invoking from their Rep- 
resentatives the full measure of the condemnation it deserves. In a 
number of counties in Western Pennsylvania a large body of people 
have hitherto found profitable employment in taking oil from the 
great reservoirs in the mountains and shipping it to domestic and 
foreign markets. The published price for carrying oil to New York 
from the place of production was $1.40 per barrel, nearly twice its 
value. But a special rate was given to the Standard Oil Company 
at 85 cents per barrel. At the great difference in the cost of car- 
riage between the oil company and all others, it was simply im- 
possible for any one to compete in the market with the favorite 
of the roads. This great industry, that had given remunerative 
employment to so many willing laborers and comfort to so many 
homes, found itself confronted with threatened destruction. 

Before abandoning all hope of relief from the peril in which the 
combined corporations had placed them they resolved to make an 
effort to reach their market by a different channel. They purchased 
the right of way over the land between their any and Williams- 
vort, a distance of one hundred and four miles, and laid down a six- 
inch pipe to make connection with the Reading Railroad at that 
point. The Reading road was willing to afford them facilities so 
that they could reach the market and still compete with the trunk 
line favorite. On the Ist of June, 1879, they were ready to begin the 
movement of oil to market. On the 4th of June by previous call 
the representatives of the trunk line and their protégé met at Sara- 
toga and again reduced the charge of transportation for the oil com- 
pany from eighty-five cents to twenty cents per barrel, and fearing 
lest that would not be sufficient to strangle the effort of their vic- 
tims to save their property which they had dedicated to destruction, 
they again reduced the freight to fifteen cents per barrel, and then 
again to ten cents, while to all others they kept the rate at $1.40 
per barrel. They were determined that the Standard Oil Company 
should have a monopoly of the market. They were determined to 
blast with bankruptey every agency that interposed to rescue them 
from the destruction to which they had deveted them. Like the 
serpent of the sea they drew their coils around the bodies of their 
wretched victims, and, lifting their heads on high, hissed away with 
ominous warning every one who had a heart to feel or an arm to 
strike. 

Is not this cruel and barbarous deed enongh to kindle indignation 
in every bosom not lost to every feeling of humanity ? Why do we 
hesitate and doubt and debate? Why are measures of relief stran- 
gled in committee? Are we here the representatives of the people 
who created this Government for their protection, who give their 
blood as the price of its ransom in war, and support it with the tithes 
of their toil in peace, or are we here the servants of railroad corpora- 
tions? If we are in fact the representatives of the people, let us act 
like faithful men and discharge the duty that is pressing upon us 
and remove from their shoulders the burden that is breaking them 
down. From every point of the compass, north, south, east, and 
west, the mutterings of discoutent are coming tous. But if there 
were no other complaints in all the broad land, and this one stood all 
alone in the solitude of its unenviable notoriety, it is enough, and 
more than enongh, to cause us to inte > the authority of law to 
prevent snch impositions upon the people in the future. Many evils 
will present themselves as railroad power extends and develops that 
will require the attention of the Federal and State Legislatures. They 
will have to be treated as they arise. We can see far enough into 
the problem now to satisfy us of the existence of evils that require 
present remedy. 

Among these the first in importance is the excessive rate charged 
for transportation. To remove this, Congress ought to prescribe 
a maximum rate of charge both for passengers and freight. Any 
attempt at regulation that falls short of this will be fonnd wholly 
inadequate to remove the evils of which the people complain. The 
other remedies proposed seem to me to be only dallying with the 
question, without meeting it boldly and overcoming its difficulties. 
The injury complained of is excessive charges for transportation ; 
the remedy for that, and the only remedy for it, is to prohibit it and 
to enforee the prohibition by adequate penalties. The malady is too 
serions to be treated with salve and liniments. It is constitutional 
and must be eliminated from the system. Railroad companies must 
be required to carry freight and passengers at fixed maximum rates, 

* 


and reasonable rates. In case of freight the rate of charge should 
be fixed by the amount and distance it is carried, and in case of pas- 
sengers by the distance they are carried. The rates now charged 
both for passengers and freight is beyond all reason. The amount of 
the annual net earnings of the roads proves this to the satisfaction of 
all fair-minded men. The rule of the companies is to charge “ all 
the traffic will bear.” They extort from the people every cent they 
can get without injuring their own business, The adoption of such 
rule of charge is the declaration of the right of pillage. That is of 
itself enough to call for the interposition of Government to arrest 
it and prevent the continuance of the wrong. Railroad companies 
should be paid, like all others, the reasonable value of their service. 
As they are public corporations, created by government for public 
purposes, unable to live an hour or exercise a function without public 
authority, it is the right and duty of the representatives of the public 
to determine what is the reasonable value of their service, and pro- 
hibit b by proper penalties from exceeding the rate when so pre- 
scribed. 

Before this controversy is settled that issue will have to be de- 
termined ; and before that is done the people will have to measure 
arms with the railroad power and decide who is the stronger of the 
two. With a Congress willing to act there is no difficulty in reach- 
ing the desired result. There are two ways by which it can be done. 
It may be done under the power to regulate commerce or it may be 
done under the power to lay and collect taxes. Of the two I prefer 
the latter, because the power is plenary and the remedy can be made 
thorough and complete. Under the former the power to regulate 
commerce does not reach State commerce, while the power to tax 
reaches everything but land and persons. Let Congress classify all 
roads into first and second class roads for the purpose of taxing their 
gross earnings as it formerly did. Let it exempt certain roads from 

ayment of taxes, as it exempted certain incomes under the same 
aw. Let all roads that transport passengers at a rate not exceeding 
24 cents per mile, and freight at a rate not exceeding 1 cent per tou 
per mile, and do not discriminate between persons and places, but 
charge all according to the amount and distance carried, be classi- 
fied as first-class roads and their gross earnings exempt from tax- 
ation. And all roads that charge more than 2} cents per mile for 
passengers, or more than 1 cent per ton par mile for freight, or dis- 
criminate in charges against persons or localities, shall be classified 
as second-class roads and taxed 20 per cent, of their gross earnings, 
bar tax would make all the roads in the United States first-class 
roads. 

This is a legitimate way of removing that evil, and it will prove as 
effective as it did with the wild-cat banks when their circulation 
3 away under the 10 per cent. tax imposed upon it by Congress. 

Would the rate given pay the companies a reasonable profit on their 
investment? Iam satisfied it will be more than fair. The companies 
of course will not be satisfied with anything that limits their charge. 
They want to continue to exact “all the traffic will bear,” and that 
is precisely what I do not want them to be permitted todo. Many 
roads in the United States do not charge that rate, either for passen- 

ers or freight, and yet they make large profits. The roads from New 

York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore to the Western cities do 
not charge that rate, while our roads in the South charge double that 
rate, because there is no competition to prevent it. By the census 
reports of 1880 the average annual rate charyed in the United States 
for local freight was 1.6 cent per ton per mile, and through freights 
1 cent per ton per mile, and the average rate of charge for passengers 
was 2} cents per mile. It will be seen that the roads that have active 
competition must have come very considerably under these rates to 
bring down the average from 5 cents per mile for passengers in Texas 
to 24 cents per mile in the United States, and the freight charge of 4 
and 5 cents per ton per mile in Texas to the average of 1.6 cent for 
local, and 1 cent for through freight in the United States. When we 
look at some of our Texas roads and see that over 50 per cent. of their 
entire earnings are net, wesee a broad margin for reduction of charges. 
But it is said that local freights cost more than through freights, 
because the cars are not unloaded and are kept and detained by the 
shippers. This is justifying one wrong by another. It is the duty of 
the companies to have warehouses sufficient to accommodate their 
business, and to load and unload their own freight as all other com- 
mon carriers do, and to charge for keeping the freight of their custom- 
ers as other warehousemen do. They impose that duty on their cus- 
e and then make that imposition a justification for excessive 
charge. 

If this Tomaron is not adopted I will cheerfully vote for my col- 
league’s bill, but I will do so with the conviction that it is only the 
half-way house on the line of march. This may be all that we can 
get now. Infact I think it is more than we can get. But if the 
people are true to themselves they will get the full measure of re- 
dress before many years. If they are not true to themselves they 
must endure the suffering. 

There is another gross abuse that must be corrected. Congress is 
paying railroad companies more than twenty times as much for 
carrying the mail as they charge individuals for carrying the same 
amount of freight. Some weeks ago I called at the Post-Office De- 
partment and selected at random forty-four railroad routes, in every 
part of the country, and requested the officer in charge to give me 


the rate of pay per ton per mile for carrying the mails on these roads, 
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He tabulated the statement and gave it to me, and I had it printed 
in the RECORD of the 22d of February. By this statement and the 


table from Poor's Railroad Manu ublished with it, and the state- 
ment from the Census Bureau which I have given above, it will be 
seon that while the rail e from individuals an aver- 
age rate of 1 cent per ton per mile, they are receiving from the 
United States 273 cents per ton per mile for carrying the mails. 

Is there any good reason why the Government should pay twenty- 
seven times as much for carrying its 8 as individuals pay? I 
called the attention of the House to these figures when we were 
making the appropriation to pay railroads for carrying the mail. I 
called the attention of the gentleman who had charge of the bill to 
the fact and asked him to give the House the reason for the very 
considerable difference in rate of pay. The only reply I received 
was that I was wide of the mark. That answer will notdo. The 
statement I made was the statement of the official records of the 
Government. It was given to mein writing by the officer in charge 
of those records. The fi are true and cannot be disputed, wild 
as they may seem. The facts are as stated and it is a wrong that must 
be corrected. The pay of railroads for carrying the mail is far be- 
youd the value of the service rendered and ought to be very greatly 
reduced. The roads to which the Government has granted lands 
are directly subject by their charters to Con ional regulation in 
the amount of pay for carrying the mails. Their charters require 
them to carry “at such price as the Congress may by law direct.” 
Notwithstanding the Government has given the Union and Central 
Pacific road and its branches a land grant worth $200,000,000, and 
over a hundred millions in money, they are paying it and its 
branches, on an average, over 60 cents per ton per mile for carrying 
the mail when its average rate for freight to individuals is 24 cents 
per ton per mile, which brought to them for the year ending June 
30, 1881, over $29,000,000. Their net earnings over all expenses was 
over $21,000,000 for the year 1850, the Government contributing to 
that end by paying them nearly $1,200,000 for carrying the mail. 
How much further is this plunder of the public Treasury to go before 
the people will call a halt? 

‘There is one other point to which I wish to invite the attention of 
Congress. During the censas year 1880, there were 403,153 persons 
in the employment of the railroad companies of the United States. 
Of that number 2,460 were killed and 5,658 were wounded. The total 
casualties of the year were 8,118. What is to become of the families, 
the wives and children and dependent relatives of this large num- 
ber of persons annually slain in the employment of the roads? What 
is to become of the still larger number who lose arms and legs and 
are otherwise disabled? What is to become of those dependent upon 
them? Are they all to be thrown upon the charity of the world? 
This is but one year’s list of casualties. What the total for the last 
twenty or thirty years is I know not, but Whatever it is it is grow- 
ing greater day by day, and their condition demands the serious con- 
sideration of Congress. The Government takes care of those who 
were dependent upon its fallen and disabled soldiers, and it is right 
that it should; and I know no good reason why railroad corpora- 
tions should not take care of the dependent relatives of those who 
lose their lives and those who are disabled in their service. They 
receive their injury in the company’s service aud in the line of their 
duty, and too often by reason of the neglect of the company to keep 
its road in proper repair. They have a much higher claim on the 
company than on the public. ey cannot be aided by the national 
or State government, and they have a claim somewhere, and in my 
judgment their claim is upon the companies, and it is a just one, and 
should be enforced by law. We cannot turn away from this question. 
It will not down at our bidding. Turn as we may it will confront 
us and demand a response. My answer is that the roads shall be 
required to take care of them; to keep a ion-roll and bear upon 
it the name of its dead and disabled em of 55 and those dependent 
upon them, and pay them a pension as the Government now pays to 
the dependent relatives of those slain and the disabled in the line of 
duty while in its service. 

If the whole eight thousand casualties required the payment of $8 
per month to each it would only be ac of three-quarters of a 
million per year, while the net profits of the road are two hundred 
and fifty-nine millions per annum. This is thestatement of their earn- 
ings as they give it. It is probably much larger than that, but if the 
amount required of them to keep up their annual pension-roll was 
three times as large, it is stillsmall compared to their net earnings ; 
and more than that, it is just, and they should be required by law to 
pay it. 

fore any considerable reform can be had on this or any other sub- 
ject of legislation, the public will must be made manifest. It must 
apea and speak in terms that admit of no evasion. The reason, and 
the only reason abuses have fastened upon the administration of 


government iş that the public will has either been asleep or upon 
some distant journey. The people of the United States have been 


by the direction of adroit but false leaders watching each other to 
prevent some imaginary evil, while the money-changers have erected 
their stalls in their capital and bartered away the public liberties 
for gold. A large number of the presses are but subsidized mouth- 
pieces of the allied money rings that have taken possession of the 
Government. The press is the channel through which the people 
communicate with each other. It isthe highway over which infor- 


mation travels. It is the crucible where the truth and the falsehood, 
the real and the sham, the gold and the dross, are tried by the fire of 
free, full, open discussion. So impressed was our fathers of its im- 
portance as an instrument for the preservation of a free and prosper- 
ons people, that they planted its liberty on the Constitution and threw 
their bulwarks around it for its defense. In those days the proud 
motto it carried at its mast was: 

The le’s press the le's rights maintain; 

D by ingoa end. Snbribed by gain. 

Now, how many influential papers do we see daily advocating 
monopolies, defending abuses, and exerting all their abilities to mis- 
lead the public and Tall all its apprehensions, while the grossest 
enormities are being perpetrated in the name of the public welfare. 
The people must use extraordinary diligence to inform themselves, 
and when they have determined what is best for the common wel- 
fare they must speak with earnestness. They must call out the men 
who aspire to represent them, and require them to pledge conformity 
tothe wishes of the constituency. They must declare in their primary 
meetings that they demand reform; that they demand the emanci- 
pation of their commerce, foreign and domestic, fromthe ruinous 
pillage to which it has been subjected for years; that they demand 
reduction in taxation and reduction in the expenditures of Govern- 
ment; that they demand that the public treasure gathered by taxa- 
tion shall be expended in an honest and economical administration 
of Government and payment of the public debt; that the earnings of 
the masses shall not be taken from them under special pretexts and 
given toswell the fortunes of afew. They must attend their public 
meetings, take the proper interest in their public affairs, and make 
their representatives understand that they intend that the Govern- 
ment shall be administered for the public welfare, and not used as 
an instrnment for public plunder. 


The Permanent Development of the Northwest. 


It is a greater credit to know the ways of captivatmg nature and makiog her sub- 
serve our purposes than to have learned all the intrigues of policy. —Glanville, 


SPEECH 


OF 


. ©. GEORGE 


OF OREGON, 
in’ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 30, 1882, 


On certain memorials from the Legislatures of Oregon and Washington Territory 
and petitions from citizens thereof relative to the improvement of the Colum- 
bia, Willamette, Snake, Yamhill, Cowlitz, Umpqna, Alsea, Siuslaw. and Coquille 
Rivers, Yaquina and Coos Bays, and of Port Orford for a harbor of refuge. 


Mr. GEORGE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In submitting these memorials and petitions from 
the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon and the Territories 
of Idaho and Washington and the citizens thereof, I desire to accom- 
pany the same with some remarks on the permanent development of 
the northwest portion of these United States. 

The memorials presented relate to the improvement of the Colum- 
bia River at its month and along its length and that of its tribn- 
taries, and the harbor entrances at Coos Ba y, Yaquima, Coquille, Alsea, 
Umpqua, and Siuslaw, and the harbor of refuge at Port Orford. 

Of these I shall speak consecutively; but first a few general 
thoughts concerning this section of country and the policy of im- 
proving its natural thoroughfares, 

The great Northwest embraces all of Oregon and the Territory of 
Washington, and snch portions of Nevada, Idaho, Montana, and 
Utah Territories, and of British America, as are drained by the Co- 
lumbia River and its tributaries, and contains nearly 300,000 square 
miles—a grand scope of country ater than Muine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Ti- 
nois, where nearly twenty-three million of people reside. Let this 
section of country have the facilities for acquiring population such 
as Colorado and other Western States now have, and which we 
shall shortly possess, and give us the same ratio of recent growth 
as Colorado, then in less than twenty-tive years we will have a popn- 
lation exceeding that of the vast scope of eastern country, to which 
reference has been made. Put your finger on a map northwest of 
Chicago, pass it thence easterly to include Detroit and Toledo and 
Cleveland and Buffalo and Montreal and Boston; thence follow 
down the coast and include New York and Brooklyn and Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore; thence westerly and include Cincinnati and 
Saint Lonis; and then to Chicago again, and although you have 
outlined a Scope of conntry which includes all the great cities of 


N 


America save New Orleans and San Francisco, aud an area where 
over twenty-three million of people reside, yet you have traced a 
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country only about seven-eighths the size of the great Northwest of 
the Pacific. 

The area of the State of Oregon is equal to all of New England 
and two-thirds of the Empire State thrown in. Those have a popu- 
lation of nearly seven and a half millions, with fifty members in the 
House of Representatives; and were our Stute settled as thickly as 
Massachusetts, we would have over twenty-one millions of people, or 
a number equal to more than two-fifths of the present population of 
the whole of the United States. 

Our State is larger than the great Statesof New Yorkand Pennsyl- 
vania combined, and is much larger than either Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania or Indiana and Illinois laid side by side. Oregon is half as large 
as France, about twice as large as Old England, over six times as large 
as Switzerland, about eight times the size of Holland, and nearly nine 
times as large as Belgium. Were Oregon settled as thickly as Ohio, our 
population would be over seven and one-half millions; or as Pennsyl- 
vania, we would have overeight and one-half millions ; or New York, 
over ten millions; or Switzerland, over thirteen millions; or France, 
about eighteen millions; or Holland, about twenty-seven millions; or 
our mother country, England, probably over fifty millious, or as many 
as are now in all of the United States of America. These facts are 
almost startling. Such are comparisons for the State of Oregon, 
only. What, then, would they be for the whole of the basin of the 
Columbia or the great Pacific Northwest? Gather together all there 
is of England, Scotland, Belgium, Holland, France, Denmark, and 
Switzerland, where over 85,000,000 of people dwell, and it does not 
equal the water-shed of the Columbia and its tributaries. And all 
those countries have their mountains and timber and their barren 
and waste lands and are growing, increasing, and developing yet 
and will continue for ages to come, notwithstanding heavy annua 
depletion from emigration. Such being our condition as to size, the 
question naturally arises, “are we of the Northwest capable of fur- 
nishing sustenance and 

PROSPEROUS, HAPPY HOMES 

for the teeming millions of the future?” I unhesitatingly answer 
that we are. Why not? Our soil and climate are as good as theirs, 
if not far better, on an average. The three essential conditions 
exist: first, a climate warm enough to ripen crops and secure the 
comfort of man and beast; second, a soil of natural fertility; and 
third and last, sufficient moisture to render the soil productive. Our 
climate is that of a happy medium, neither too hot nor too cold—a 
priceless favor conferred by those strong thermal currents from the 
equator, laving our shores as far north as Alaska—our northern lati- 
tude, insuring us cool summers, and these currents supplying our 
winters with warmth, and the happy combination circling about our 
snow-capped mountains, wafted to and fro by the breezes of the 
sea, giving us in midsummer our delightful weather and our cool 
and refreshing, invigorating and sleep-producing nights. 

The climate of our coast is governed by the Pacific Ocean, the 
prevailing westerly winds modifying the heat of the summer and 
the prevailing southerly winds tempering the rigor of the winter. 
Eastern people can scarcely realize these facts, for our center line of 
latitude is that of cold, northern Maine, Never during my residence 
in the Willamette Valley of over a quarter of a century do I remem- 
ber of passing through as severe a winter as I last year experienced, 
after the 10th of January, in the city of Washington, a point six 
de south of our latitude. While our children were paling 
bright and beautiful spring flowers and the blossoms of peach, pear, 
and cherry trees were turning into green and growing fruit, the 
children of the East were perched on sleds, muffled for the dreary, 
cutting cold, coasting down the hills and inclines of the streets over 
the icy frozen snow. Cast your eyes over a climatic map oanhing 
the extreme northern line of wheat production, for instance, an 
you will find that while on the eastern shore it touches near the 
mouth of the Saint Lawrence, at latitude 50°, with us it runs over six 
degrees farther north and beyond the most northerly point, in British 
America reached by the Columbia River. 

The truth is we often but little realize our vast advantages. If our 
ocean navigation is perchance prevented by ice from connecting with 
our rail s fora few days of an occasional year we regard it a terrible 
stroke to our commerce; yet your great eastern cities, with scarcely 
an exception, are frequently frozen in, your boats and ships ice- 
bound at your docks for weeks or months, and many of your trains 
snow-bound on the land. 

AS TO FERTILITY OF SOIL, 


were comparison to be made, we might select the rich agricultural 
State of Illinois. Yet our Northwest has from three to four times 
the fine open wheat-land of that State, and a much better average 
yield; and take onr soil throughout and it will be found superior to 
that of either Ohio, Pennsylvania, or New York, while no one could 
think of comparisons with rocky New England. The truth is there 
is little land in our vast region that is not good for something, either 
adapted to wheat, barley, oats, hay, pasture, fruit, vegetables, timber, 
mining, or something else. 

Where is there a State that can equal that magnificent crescent- 
shaped wheat belt crowding upon the foot-hills from The Dalles, 
around the great bend of the Columbia to the Yakima and beyond? 
This, witha few other contiguous valleys, as estimated by the efficient 
supervisor of the census of our State, will produce a surplus of wheat 


that will es over seven hundred ships annually to carry it toa 
ar 


foreign market, and this, bear in mind, is but a small portion of our 
entire wheat-producing area, and our foreign export wheat trade is 
springing up, as it were, by magic. Only thirteen years ago Colonel 
John McCracken, of Portland, shipped the first direct cargo to Liver- 
pool, and the wheat men of that great mart noted the shape, size, 
and weight of its grains with astonishment, and wondered from 
whence it came. Should the farmer of our country ever discover 
coming from the thresher such wheat as many eastern farmers place 
on exhibition as choice samples in the Agricultural Department, he 
would almost regard his crop as blighted, and his season’s work as 
lost. 

Hon. Philip Ritz, of Washington Territory, in a letter to the able 
and venerable member from Georgia, [Mr. STEPHENS, I in 1878, while 
speaking more generally of the great billowing sea of rolling hills 
now covered with bunch grass, and known as the Plains of the 
Columbia in Oregon and Washington, said: 

Ihave gone over this great body of wheat country in several directions, and have 
estimated it carefully by townships, by sections, and by acres, and, having left out 
a fuir proportion for rough land suitable only for ng purposes, and estimated 
the wheat yield at a low Pini for that country, I find the nitimate capacity of 
these great plains for the production of wheat to be fully 100,000,000 bushel 
annum. 

Or enough to load nearly 1,500 ships. 

Farming has but just commenced in this country; yet last year there was 
1,000,000 bushels of surplus. And to show the capacity of the soil itis only necessary 
to state that it is not uncommon for large fields to average forty, fifty, and even 
sixty bushels per acre; in some instances one hundred bushels per acre have been 
grown. This yield may seem incredible to many, but nevertheless it is a fact, and 
what is more remarkable, there has not been a failure of a crop for twenty years 
where the land has been put in proper cultivation and seeded in good season, An- 
other very remarkable fact about the soil is that the same fields have produced 
uniformly the same great crops for twenty 7 in succession without any fertil- 
ization. This led to an analyzation of the soil, which shows it to be composed of the 
very elements that will produce the most perfect crops of wheat in abundance and 
in unlimited succession. 

It is very largely made up of volcanic ashes and carbonate of lime, the —— T- 
tions owns almost the same as the great wheat-fields of Chili and the island of 
Sicily and the country bordering on the Bay of Naples, which has been the granary 
for Southern Europe for ages and has furnished Rome with wheat for more than 
two thousand years. These facts, with a mild and healthful climate, render this 
country of great commercial importance. 

Let me give you a single instance of rapid and surprising develop- 
ment, for such has been the order of things papecially in the supposed 
unproductive region of Eastern Oregon and Washington, Ten years 
ago a certain tract of 2,300 acres near Walla Walla, now owned by Dr. 
Blalock, would scarcely have sold for ten cents per acre, This year 
its average yield of wheat was 35 bushels pax acre, and on 1,000 acres 
of it 50,000 bushels were raised. Samuel Edwards, on land near by, 
harvested an average of 71} bushels of 62 pounds weight from 50 acres. 
But a few years ago the wheat product of Oregon was put down by 
statisticians under the head of miscellaneous.“ In 1880 the census 


8 per 


revealed our State as ahead of twenty-one others and standing seven- 
teenth on the list of States in quantity and first in quality, and yet 
it to-day is but in its infaney in this industry. 
is illustrated by the following figures: 


Our wonderful growth 


The existence of the third and last requisite—sufticient moisture 
to render the soil productive—I believe is generally admitted, at 
least in the Willamette Valley, where the web-foot nickname given 
us indicates our abundant blessing in this particular. While these 

THREE PRIME CONDITIONS 


exist in the great Northwest, we find it also adapted to the opera- 
tion of those three laws which sway human existence, to wit, love 
of life, desire for health, and passion for wealth—for there life can 
be most prolonged, health best secured, and wealth most easily ac- 
quired. Through our climate we avoid the heat and attending evils 
of scorching eastern suns and the extremes of cold, chilly, and des- 
olate winters—the mortality reports showing this to be the health- 
iest section of the United States. Ourrich and diversified industries 
afford fine opportunities for wealth, and“ diversity is certainty.” 

We know that our climate is 5 harvest- producing, 
having been attested by many of us for thirty years past without 
failure. We know that the natural resources are as valuable and as 
various as its area is vast, thus adapting it to multiplied industries 
and modes of living. 

Our climate and our productions vary. This is a great advantage. 
Southern Oregon is different from the Willamette Valley in many 
respects, and the Puget Sound country varies widely from Eastern 
Oregon. In fact, no two sections, valleys, or localities are entirely 
similar, and our varied productions will soon be carried along the 


‘| slopes and fertile valleys of our sea-coast and the lines of our rivers 


and railroads all over our country, passing from one climate to another, 
giving us not only the easiest and cheapest facilities ofexchange, but 
also the diversity of want and supply most favorable to commerce, and 


rendering each part dependent on the other; and the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, as a grand continuous and natural system, rami- 
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fies this vast space of territory in connection with and aided by our 
ever expanding railroad system. 
,FRUIT-GROWING, WHEAT-RAISING, 

grain-producing, lumber-making, iron-smelting, coal-mining, stock- 
raising, ship-building, wool-growing, fishing, commerce, manufact- 
uring, and general agriculture, are some of the great industries 
in which we can lead, and the elements of our present and future 
prosperity. These resources are given us bya bountiful Creator, and 
to develop them is the work of our people: rich soil, fine climate, 
an intelligent population, an internal capacity to develop a home 
market, and splendid facilities for foreign ones in the future. 

We of the Northwest are on the great line and latitude of imigra- 
tion. From New York and Boston westward the line extends, and 
for years the leading growth of this nation has been along this ex- 
tension, increasing in regular ratio towards the West, until it reaches 
the rate of nearly 300 per cent. in a decade in Kausas, over 300 per 
cent. in Nebraska, over 400 per cent. in Colorado, and nearly a thou- 
sand per cent. in Dakota. None of these sections can 2 equal 
this great Northwest in all of the essential elements for prosperous 
and contented homes, yet they lie along the line of railroad com- 
munication and they thrive. While we are on the natural line of im- 
migration and commerce, yet this railroad communication does not 
reach us; it deflects to the south, and oursister, California, has reaped 
the harvest, and only by our people turning out of their direct line aud 
running the gauntlet of the enticing blandishments of all the other 
States and Territories across the continent, and undaunted by the 
direful forebodings of the ocean W and the reported awful dau- 

of crossing the“ dead-line“—the Columbia River bar have we 
5 able to secure immigration, isolated as we have been. 

Our country has had to depend for her population upon two classes 
of immigrants—one composed of those brave and hardy pioneers who 
took their lives in their hands and for many months endured the fatigue 
and dangers and deprivations of the loug, lonesome, weary journey 
across the “ plains,” over the deserts and the wild region of the sav- 

to people the far Northwest. Over thirty years ago my father, 
with his family, made that journey from Ohio to Oregon, carrying him 
who now addresses you, and who had been so fortunate as to have been 
born in that now famous land of statesmen” and e nurse of office- 
holders.” 

The other class of immigrants of whom I have spoken are those who, 
since the completion of the transcontinental or overland railroad to 
California, have made the journey to San Francisco in the cars, and 
thence up the coast to this Northwest by ocean steamers. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these difficulties and disadvantages now 
shortly to be removed by direct railroad communication, we have 
made a decade growth of abont 100 per cent., while the average 
increase of the United States, in their wonderful development, has 
been but 30 per cent., and, strange as it may seem, we have grown 
as rapidly in proportion as our sister State, California. The truth is 
that all these States and Territories along the belt—Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, Dakota, and California—have received 
large immigration to which we were entitled and would have secured 
with railroad communication. 


BUT ALL THIS WILL BE CHANGED 


in the nigh future. With the completion of the North Pacitic, with 
direct connection with the Union Pacific, over eight hundred miles, 
principally of sea-voyage, will be saved, and then over two-thirds 
of the fifty millions of people of these United States will be a hun- 
dred miles nearer us than to any other portion of the Pacific coast 
region, and from five to six hundred miles nearer the rapidly-growing 
Japan and China trade. Three great means of access we shall have 
within two years—the Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, and the 
Sonthern Pacific, three great transcontinental competing roads. 

Immigration will follow these lines of rail, according to an un- 
varying rule of both the Old and the New World. The stream of 
commercial developmeut of the United States, and for that matter 
the world, is between the thirty-eighth and fifty-fourth parallels of 
north latitude, the severity of the American Atlantic winter driving 
it farsouth in the east, and the mildness of the climate on the Pacific, 
under the influence of the warm ocean streams, allowing it to goto the 
northward, as like causes along the European coast have done with 
the Old World; and this great stream of commerce, making allowance 
for the climatic and other influences of the interior of our country, 
will center through our great Northwest on or about the forty-fifth 
or forty-sixth parallel. The steady tread of man as he advances or 
emigrates has in all ages been along lines of latitu ie, rather than 
longitude. In America the natural channels to carry man and his 
trade—the rivers—the Ohio, the Missouri, the Mississippi, and their 
tributaries, run southward. Vast mountain ranges lie along their 
sides, and it would seem that trade and emigration would flow in 
that direction. The mutual trade or exchange of the products of 
the colder with the warmer climates would seem to require it. But 
man, in his obedience to some other and higher law or circumstance, 
leaping all obstacles, bridges the rivers, tunnels or scales the mount- 
ains, builds roads of steel or iron, or digs canals, and carries himself 
and his trade east and west, and along these man-made channels has 
flowed the mighty stream of commerce. 

It was estimated, a few yeurs since, that more than four times the 


commerce crossed the greit bridge at Saint Louis than passed up and 
iv 


er underneath, If rivers 
RUN EAST AND WEST 


like our Columbia, which bursts through one of the at mountain 
barriers, commerce will undoubtedly follow them; but if they run 
north and south the great commercial line hitherto has crossed them. 
We ot the Northwest are along this line, on this belt of latitude, or 
rather, this somewhat isothermal line around the world, along which 
the tides of commerce and progression, enlightenment and civiliza- 
tion have ever been rolling. In the United States along this line 
centers our most dense population, and here we find all of our really 
at cities, Along this belt are printed all the great newspapers of 
merica and the world, and growth and wealth and prosperity ever 
attend it. Tracing this belt to Europe, we find it embracing the 
most enlightened, creative, conquering and progressive nations— 
such as England, France, and Germany, It is the great highway of 
nations, and along this line ‘‘the star of empire” has taken its course. 
This channel emigration pursues in America with but little deviation, 
and while tow: the southward it could find a more mild climate, 
richer soil and more luxuriant growth of delicious fruits and vegeta- 
bles, emigration hitherto has not gone there, neither has it come from 
such countries in the Old World. In the last decade nearly 3,000,000 
emigrants landed in the United States, and of this number only 50,000, 
or bnt one-sixtieth part, came to the Southern ports, and the over- 
whelming percentage of those arriving at Boston or New York drove 
irresistibly onward toward the West and Northwest. The great 
growth of Eastern cities is among the more northerly ones, and in- 
creases as you go westward. Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Toledo, 
and the more northern towns have excelled Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, and the more southerly. Indianapolis has doubled in ten 
years, and so has St. Paul, and Minneapolis is four times as large as 
in 1870. All this seems to be in pursuance of immutable laws of na- 
ture and the universe. The aggressive, ever stirring, conquering 
people are advancing along these lines. 

Now behold our favorable position, situated as we are on the line 
of commerce around the pine: Take for instance our more southern 
navigation to China and Japan. From various causes it comes as 
far north as the forty-sixth parallel opposite the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia, and then bears to the westward throughout the voyage. 
By the new overland railroad route by way of ranger and Baker 
City, Portland will be many miles nearer Chicago, Saint Louis, and 
New York than San Francisco, and the transcontinental route to Japan 
and China will be at least tive hundred miles shorter via the Colum- 
bia River than by the old way of San Francisco. Along this line of 
progress and growth there is rolling onward toward us of the Pacific 
a ceaseless tide of immigration, an irresistible stream pouring over 
the plains of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Dakota, and rolling 
rapidly toward the golden sunset of the west. It is coming, coming, 
and when the flood-gate barriers are opened by the hand of capital 
and labor and avenues of steel have united us with the East, who 
can tell what the grand future has not in store for the Northwest ? 
While speaking of growth by immigration westward, I have been 
struck by the novelty and force of an idea advanced by an able and 
well-informed writer and an old pioneer of Oregon. He says: 


IF OUR PILGRIM FATHERS 


had landed at the month of the Columbia or the Golden Gate, instead of Plymouth 
Rock, can any man believe that their posterity would ever have settled the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains as long as they could get land enough here to kee 
them from starvation! The terrible cold, the excessive heat, the frightful hurri- 
canes, the long winters, and the thousand and one other“ drawbacks" over there 
would have turned back the tide of immigration from this coast as long as there 
was ground enough here for aman to stand on. Providence wisely ordered that 
in settling America the most uninviting part of it should be settled first, and set- 
tled by a people whose austere manners, rugged constitution, and rigid theology 
better harmonized with the discouraging features the New World presented than 
they would have done with more delicate organizations reared on this coast. The 
Pacific coast was reserved for an improved posterity. 


But as the latter portion of the feast is generally the best, so, indeed, 
“ Times noblest empire is the last.” How different would have been 
their situation had our Pilgrim Fathers landed in the Northwest in- 
stead of Plymouth Rock. There an abundance would soon have blessed 
their labors, while at Plymonth Rock their lot was one of danger, 
starvation, and exposure, and many were the lives lost amid the fear- 
ful rigors of New England winters. On the Pacific their cattle could 
often have grazed the year around without food from the hand of 
man, while through famine and cold they perished on the Atlantic. 
The dangers, difficulties, and exposures of the pioneer who settled 
that northwest country were all in going across the continent; but 
in New England their troubles began upon their arrival. Again, it 
took a hundred years and more for them tosurround themselves with 
many of the blessings and comforts of life which were realized by 
our northwest pioneers in the brief space of afew years. 


RESOURCES AND PRODUCTIONS. 


As people come our country develops and our productions increase. 
Eveu now we are a very great producing section. Wheat is one of 
our ee staples, and its production has increased nearly fourfold 
in the last ten years. Our surplus is sent abroad, and while we 
demand cheap transportation our policy is also to build up our home 
markets and to encourage the presence of manufactures in all possi- 
ble, legitimate ways, thus retaining our productions, as far as possible, 


down the Mississippi 
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like healthy blood to circulate throughout our body-politic, giving 
health and vigor to every part. 

We are nnusually endowed with facilities by nature, as abundance 
of the raw material for building or manufacturing can be supplied, 
aud the power is everywhere available, in the thousands of water- 
falls and streams and the coal and wood for fuel, unexcelled by any 
State in the Union. 

The superintendent of census in our State estimated that our area 
of good timber on the Pacific Northwest, which only grows on the 
best of soil, capable, when denuded of its timber, of producing any- 
thing, exceeds that of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, the great 
lumber-produeing region of America; and he further calculates that 
the day is nigh at hand when our lumber industry will reach the 
figures of the pineries of the Upper Mississippi and the lakes. 

Over many acres of our rich lands are forests of pe fir, cedar, 
pine, spruce, hemlock, and in smaller quantity oak, maple, cotton- 
wood, ash, dogwood, and alder. The fir is the staple, both in the 
quantity and the uses to which it may be applied. It is successfully 
used for the constrnetion of large and durable ships, for houses, farni- 
ture, fencing, and heat, and for other purposes of civilization, Cedar 
in snfficient quantity exists to supply the demand for material calcu- 
lated to withstand the moisture of the climate, The bark of the hem- 
lock is of excellent qaality for tanning, and is used for that purpose. 
For wagons and farm implements the oak is in use, much of which is 
as firm and elastic as the oak obtained in other countries. 

The cottonwoo., found in large tracts along the streams, makes 
good rails, and is a source of industry for the manufacture of barrels. 
Staves of this wood are sent by the ship-load to Sau Francisco. Ele- 
gant and durable furniture is made from our maple alder, fir, and ash. 

In every portion of the wide extended territory west of the Cas- 
cades may be found huge firs, as high as from two hundred to three 
hundred feet, and straight as the line of a plumb, 

Chestnuts and walnuts, rivaling those found elsewhere in size and 
fullness, have been grown by eultivation, and most ofthe trees growing 
in the forests of the Atlantic States will thrive in the Pacific North- 
west if transplanted. 

Underneath these extensive forests and rich soil in many places are 
valuable coal-mines and iron-beds which will soon be brought into 
requisition, and vast smelting works and forges and rolling-mills 
will light the darkness of our nights and roll the iron bands that 
shall bind our various sections together and us with our sister States. 
With the presence of the skilled laborers and artisans drawn from 
abroad consuming our flour and our beef and our vegetables, with 
all the advantages of home markets, quick returns, and high prices, 
and avoiding the annual drain upon our country’s producing capacity 
and money supply, saving all unnecessary cost of transporting our 
products abroad and our imported manufactured articles, we can 
then not only become independent in fact and mutnally advanta- 
geous to ourselves, but we can even turn the scales, and, availing our- 
selves of our superior situation, naturally become the manufacturers 
for others, drawing their raw material from them and returning the 
manufactured article. The importance of this policy none can over- 
estimate. 

Be this as it may, to-day the subject of great interest to us is that 
of sufficient and cheap transportation—facilities for carrying our 
people and their products, and of cost when carried, Commerce fol- 
lows two great competitive channels, the 

NATURAL WATER-COURSES 
and the artificial railways; and while private capital will build the 
latter, to the General Government alone our country looks for the im- 
provement of our water trausit—our rivers and our harbors. The 
development of a new country depends much on the cheapness of its 
transportation. Freights and fares should be regulated with regard 
tothe cost and risk of the service rendered, and not upon the fatal oppo 
site principle adopted by greedy, avaricious, and little minds, of how 
maeh the producer can stand and yet live and produce. When such 
a dangerous policy prevails the people justly become agitated and 
restless, and restraining legislation is demanded, and serious conflicts 
between the government and the powerful creatures of that govern- 
ment become imminent. So the part of true polttical wisdom is to 
pursue such courses as time, experience, and reason have repeatedly 
suggested. The uniform lesson has been that water-ways are the 
natural competitors of railways—not that they always carry the trade, 
but that they compel the railways to keep their rates of charges within 
due bounds. Take illustrations from the East. Four wealthy, power- 
fol trunk lines of steel rails run from the interior to the seaboard of 
the Atlantic, possessing, with others, a power of forming a vast“ pool- 
ing” combination to control the rates of 
THE CARRYING TRADE 


und keep them uniform; yet, notwithstanding, there is a periodical 
rise and fall in their charges. However much we may regard rail- 
ways as masters of the situation who may raise their rates af pleasure 
in the winter when all the water-ways are frozen, yet, as spring opens 
the free lakes and the Erie Canal—that crowning work of De Witt 
Clinton—yes, even days and weeks before, as they compete for the 
carrying of grain which they know will soon have an_opportunity 
to go by a free water-course, down tumble the rates, It is not near 
so practical a question to the producer to know whether a water-way 
does carry the products wheu parallel with railways as to know that 


it can carry them. This very fact keeps rates within reasonable 
bounds, and with far ter potency than all other powers combined. 
The lakes and the Erie Canal affect not only the parallel lines, but 
also all lines to the seaboard, to Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
elsewhere as well as the route to New York; for although these sev- 
eral points have no direct water communication with the West, yet, 
as they are competing points, a fallin freights to one affects all. 
Then again, competition with the Mississippi River, more especially 
since the improvement of its mouth, affects nearly the whole of the 
interior, It regulates the cost of transportation on all the railroads 
to the seaboard (now far cheaper than ever before known) and in- 
creases their direct export trade; and so will the improvement of the 
water-ways of our great Northwest—the Columbia River, the Snake, 
the Clearwater, the Willamette, the Umpqua, and their several tribu- 
taries, together with our harbors at Yaquina, Coos Bay, and Port 
Orford, and our small rivers. 

The grand sweep of the regulating and competitive influences 
which the opening up of all these rivers and harbors would produce 
could scarcely be overrated, and it would be felt the year round, as 
our rivers are seldom closed by ice, and never for a sufficient length 
of time for the effect to be serious. The Columbia River moves along 
its course of over 1,200 miles with a mighty and irresistible stream, 
cutting its way through the Cascade Mountains—a continuation of 
the Sierra Nevadas, over which California has to climb, When it is 
improved, it will be a great, broad, open, deep and free highway for 
the use of all, and its influence cannot help but be grandly beneticial. 
A free river and a deep and safe channel to the sea and over the bar 
is and should be the policy of the Northwest. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MOUTH OF THE COLUMBIA—THE RIVER OF THE NORTHWEST. 


An expenditure of a moderate sum upon its entrance will insure a 
wonderful improvement, and will render it better than the harbor 
entrance of any great American city. Nature has revealed in its his- 
tory a most significant lesson. 

Ages ago its mouth was like a great bay, reaching from the bluff- 
bound Washington Territory line to the bluffs south of Clatsop 
Plains. The prevailing and strong winds, during most of the year, 
along the coast, come from the south or southwest. This has caused, 
for the greater portion of each year, a strong shore current of water 
which carries sand and silt up the coast to the northward. The 
effect has been to fill in what was once a bay, and to build up, through 
the long lapse of time, the low, sandy bottom now known as Clatsop 
Plains. The presence of vast quantities of shells and the remains of 
sea-life everywhere in and on the plains, and the numberless sand 
dunes are some of the strong corroborating facts demonstrating this 
growth. The effect of this action has been to deflect, as the sand 
plains grew, the channel or channels of the mouth gradually over 
toward the north bluff bank. In the course of time a natural limit 
for the plains was reached; but the same canses have continued to 
operate under the surface of the water, and a still further submarine 
spit growth has resulted, and has, through succeeding years, formed 
what is now known as Clatsop Spit, and which still has a con- 
stant growth in the same general direction, under water. 

It will be seen that this regular growth under the unvarying law 
is a great natural aid to the improvement of the river entrance, for 
it is a primary proposition among engineers the world over that the 
width of the mouth of a stream should be so regulated that it shall 
bear a = ratio to the volume of water discharged, and it is a 
principle of common sense, as well as of science, that the narrower you 
make a river’s mouth, so long as you do not unduly impede the neces- 
sary flow of water, the further out into the ocean the inevitable bar 
will be, the farther down it will be to it, and the deeper will be the 
channel-way through it. The reason is manifest: a good strong 
current will overcome the opposing elements of the sea and carry the 
sand and silt much farther out into the ocean, and cause a much 
deeper channel through this deposit, acting on the principle of the 
nozzle placed on the end of a hose. It is this principle which gives to 
the Golden Gate its good name. There the bluffs on each side, a mile 
only apart, insure a straight channel out to sea, with the bar, like a 
half moon, reaching around from shore to shore, and seven miles ont 
in the ocean to where the center and most forcible part of the current 
cuts through the bar—through the center of this half moon—and there, 
through the ent, it is thirty feet deep at low water, without change 
or variation. Widen the passage-way of the Golden Gate, and thus 
lessen the force of the current, and the bar will form nearer in and 
the channel through it will shoal. Widen it still more, and ill-defined 
shoals and crooked and shallow channels would be the inevitable 
result, and the well-merited repntation of the Golden Gate would then 
be gone, never to return until the gate-way could again be narrowed. 

But to the history of the mouth of the Columbia, This narrowing 
yrocess nature is constantly carrying on. Our first knowledge comes 

rom the plat made by Broughton, under Admiral Vancouver, who vis- 
ited the Columbia in 1791. Its claim to accuracy in some respects is 
dispnted; but this much is certain, that Clatsop Spit had grown out 
until there was but one channel, straight to the sea, with a bar of 
the same general half-moon shape as at the Golden Gate, with twenty- 
seven feet at low-water through its center and between five and six 
miles out to sea. This with an average rise and fall of tide of over 
seven feet gave over thirty-four feet on the “bar,” as it is called. 
Clatsop Spit had grown until there were but two miles between its 
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end and the opposite bluff, Cape Disappointment, and there was no 
Sand Island. No additional survey was made until forty-eight years 
later, that of Sir Edward Belcher, in 1839. During this time the 
spit continued to grow, and in all human probability, as it narrowed 
the passage-way, still continued to improve the depth over the bar. 

But another cause had ere 1839 entered as an important factor. 
This long and growing spit had acted as an ever-increasing under- 
surface dam against the waters of the mighty Columbia. it ex- 
tended northward, driving the channel before, much surface water 
escaped over it, until at some period between those surveys of 1791 
and 1839, when possibly with an unusual flood-tide and a consequent 
vast body of accumulated back-water in the river, and perhaps a 
storm combining, the ebb breaking over this underlying spit cut a 
new channel or swash across it, and two channels to the sea had 
formed instead of one, the part of the spit ent off becoming what is 
now known as Sand Island, and the splendid work of nature for years 
was destroyed ina brief period. Like a good tree that had sent forth 
its limb and borne thereon its blossoms and grown its fruit until the 
limb had become so long and so heavy that it broke—the work of time 
was gone, only to be renewed by slow and steady growth again, and 
instead of one straight channel, with twenty-seven feet at low tide, 
two crooked channels, since known as the north and south channels, 
with probably twenty feet of water, was the result. But nature again 
renewed her work of building up the spit. The same great, power- 
ful agency which produced this growth caused Sand Island to move 
also in the same direction; but the combined effect of this force and 
the river channels deflected the course of Sand Island a little inward, 
muchmore so than the spit. This process continued until Sir Edward 
Belcher made his survey of 1839. 

The movement of Sand Island, together with the peculiar conforma- 
tion of Baker’s Bay and Cape Disappointment, had in the meanwhile 
the effect to swing the north channel around from its former west- 
erly direction and turn it southerly or down toward the south chan- 
nel. The growth of the spit was forcing or throwing the south 
channel in a more northerly direction, so that when Belcher surveyed 
it he found munch of the water of the south channel flowing over into 
the north channel, with a bar at the point of junction of twenty-one 
feet at low water; but in the thus strengthened north channel, and 
nearly three miles further to sea, there was about twenty-four feet. 
Clatsop Spit had probably been cut off about a mile and one-half 
back, and in 1839 and 1841 Sand Island, the portion cut off, still 
blocked the entrance-way of the river. 

The next survey was by Admiral Wilkes, in 1841. In the mean 
time a very rapid growth of Clatsop Spit of nearly half a mile had 
united completely all the waters of both channels at the point of 
junction seen on the map of 1839, and the increased force of current 

ave a bar between four and five miles out at sea, with twenty-six 
foot at low water. This map shows the same relative northerly 
movement of Sand Island, although the island was still in the en- 
trance-way between Cape Disappointment and Point Adams. 

We now arrive at a more variable period, revealed by the next 
survey in 1851, Clatsop Spit shows another growth of a few hundred 
yards; but the middle sand bank, or Sand Island, which in 1541 oc- 
cupied more than three-fourths of the mouth of the river between 
the cape and the spit, and which had hitherto much the same effect 
in narrowing the channel-ways as an extended spit, had moved in- 
ward until but little more than one-half of the intervening space 
was occupied by it, and, being elongated in the direction of its general 
course, had again caused two bar channels instead of one. The suc- 
cessive surveys from then until now disclose the continuons opera- 
tion of this great, powerful agency—southerly winds and currents— 
a constant growth of the spit and the steady movement inward of 
Sand Island. This has not, however, improved the bars or channels, 
for Sand Island has still parted the waters, causing two channels, 
and as the island has moved from the mouth of the river nearer to 
Baker’s Bay it has thus widened the passage-way of the mouth far 
more than the growth of the spit has contracted it. As a result, the 
maps all show crooked, shallow channels amid shifting sands, and 
displaying successive changes in depth, width, and direction at the 
freak of every wind or tide or storm. This is the period that has 
given to the Columbia bar its bad name. 

The inward movement of Sand Island has cansed a gradual shoal- 
ing of the north channel before it. 

ately the slow and more northward advance inward of the island 
and the growth of the spit have again had the effect to cause a swash 
from the south to the north channel, somewhat similar to that of 
1839 and 1841, which gives assurance of some better entrance, at least 
temporarily. 

Colonel Gillespie, the able and competent engineer in charge, see- 
ing the danger of Clatsop Spit swashing off again as it grew out; 
seeing how nature was constantly building up a bank and narrow- 
ing the entrance, and realizing the necessity of preserving and sus- 
taining the spit aud building up and maintaining a bank thereon; 
in other worth: as nature sent out its limb from the tree and grew 
its heavy cluster of fruit upon it, to support it, prop it up, and 
maintain it, recommended the erection of a strong pile-dike or jetty 
along upon the inside of the spit, with piles sunken by hydranlic 
process and inlaid with mattresses and stones between, dumped from 
a tramway thereon or from scows, thereby not only strengthening 
and maintaining the spit from ever breaking off again, but also 
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turning into the proper place to aid in its proper work the vast body 
of water now wasting its scouring force over the spit, thus utilizing 
all the scouring capacity of the ebb tide and without interfering 
with the flood. The sand would fill in aud back up around the jetty 
until it would be one solid, immovable, and durable wall forever, the 
immense body of fresh water protecting the wood from the teredo 
until the packing sand insured its complete protection. Colonel 
Gillespie thonght that eight thonsand feet of pile-dike would be 
suflicient, which, however, if not, could be extended at will. This 
work, he estimated, would cost but $430,000, and he recommended 
it all to be made at one appropriation, and urged the expenditure 
with at earnestness. He stated in his report that he had no 
doubt but that the maintenance of a deep-water channel was depend- 
ent upon the building up of Clatsop Spit, and the holding of it in 
position where it now is. 

General Wright, Chief of Engineers, referred this recommendation 
to the advisory board of engineers in New York, which, however un- 
intentional on the part of this able and distinguished officer, was like 
sending it to its graveyard. This learned board in their report 
reviewed the history of the mouth of the Columbia, yet probably 
through lack of careful personal examination of the locality and per- 
sonal observation of the phenomenon, did not realize the deep sig- 
nificance of that history—the operation of the powerful forces and 
principles which I have attempted to ontline—at least I find no refer- 
ence to it in their report. They state “that the growth of Clatsop 
Spit has nnfortunately been associated with a great deterioration of 
navigation over the bar;“ and that “the present extent and position 
of Clatsop Spit” (alluding to its running north and south) “ consti- 
tutes a hurtful feature of the outlet; and that it would be a bene 
ficial change if it were set back in the place which it formerly occu-, 
pied, in a direction nearly west.” S 

It seems surprising to me that a learned board, called upon to ad- 
vise the Chief of Engineers of the United States, and who pass in 
judgment npon the hee of a Government engineer of character and 
standing, who had been three years in personal charge, supported 
by able and experienced assistants, (all personally familiar with the 
locality aud surroundings,) should have been so mistaken in their 
facts and so misled in their conclusions; for, while it will readily be 
admitted that in 1841, when there was twenty-six feet at low water 
and a good channel, that Clatsop Spit did not, in its main body, ex- 
tend so far north as it does to-day, when we have crooked channels 
and much shallower water; yet this fact should not have misled the 
board, for Clatsop Spit had then been broken off and the part broken 
off—Sand Island formed still a part of the general extension of the 
spit, serving, as I have before stated, as an extended spit toward 
the opposite bluff, blocking the passage-way of the mouth of the 
river and narrowing the channels on each side thereof until the 
aggregate channel-way was only about one mile in width, on a line 
from the spit to the bluff, whereas to-day along the same line, al- 
though the spit has grown much further, yet the old part of the 
spit cut off—Sand Island—having moved inward from the entrance, 
the mouth of the river in channel-way is a half mile wider than then. 
Neither have the channels come together beyond as they did then, 
to thus unite their scouring force upon the bar on the outside. 

While the spit has constantly grown, the gain in thus narrowi 
the river month has ben lost through the moving inward of Sand 
Island from the entrance-way. At that time Sand Island occupied 
more than three-fourths of the intervening space between the spit 
and the opposite bluff; but to-day, after the lapse of forty-one years, 
scarcely one-fifth is ocenpied by the now elongated middle sands. 

The great cause before referred to, while serra 3 ns Ss spit and 
causing its constant growth toward the opposite bluff and to that 
extent narrowing the river’s mouth, has also driven Sand Island 
further into the widening river, and thereby out of the entrance-way, 
and thus really widened the mouth, and therefore the facts referred 
to by the board on examination strengthen Colonel Gillespie’s plan. 
These facts show conclusively that the growth of the spit has by no 
means been the cause of the deterioration of the entrance bar, but 
that the deterioriation has been caused by the-widening effect on 
the mouth by the inward movement of Sand Island, and that had 
the growth of the spit not occurred the condition would have been 
that much worse. 

Again, the aggregated channel-way of the mouth of the Columbia 
is not only now divided all the way out to and over the bar, thus 
destroying much of its otherwise united force on a single cut through 
the bar which it d in 1841, and much of its water now wast- 
ing over the spit, but it is also to-day one-half mile wider on account 
of the inward movement of Sand Island. 

Then, again, take the Vancouver survey of 1791, when the Colum- 
bia had the best channel and bar ever known, thirty-four feet at 
high water, and one straight channel to the sea. Clatsop Spit, be- 
fore it had broken off, was then nearly one mile longer than it is to- 
day, and therefore one mile nearer the opposite bluff, and its sand 
was piled up much higher than now. How, in the face of these facts, 
the board could say that the growth of Clatsop Spit had been asso- 
ciated with a deterioration of the bar, or how they could advise 
that it be “set back” is more than I can comprehend. With all 
deference and earnestness I submit, even to secure the same situation 
we had in 1841, that it would afford no remedy whatever to set back 
the spit and thus widen the entrance unless Sand Island be “set. 
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back” to narrow it. 


But, inasmuch as the great, overpowering 

forces of nature, the southerly winds and currents, have moved the 

spit and the Sand Island forward for years or ages, forces which will 

continue for all time to come and long after the distinguished board 

shall have been gathered to their fathers, I respectfully submit 

that it will require something more potent than a board of engineers 
f 


in the city of New York, however able, to“ set back” either of them. 

The board speak of returning Clatsop Spit to its former position, 
tin a direction nearly west,” and all through their report assume 
that Clatsop Spit in 1841 ran east and west, instead of north and 
south, as it really did, They evidently have confounded the bar in 
the maps of 1841 and 1792 with Clatsop Spit, when they are entirely 
different—Clatsop Spit being the accumulation of sand-growth, 
caused by the southerly winds and currents, and the bar being the 
great half-moon bend of sand and silt which settles from the river 
water or is thrown up by the ocean tides at the points where the two 
forces meet and spend themselves in part against each other. This 
is ever the result the world over—a belt of sand wherever a strong 
river current meets the tidal forces of the ocean. The bar, then, like 
all other well-defined bars—like the present one at San Francisco, for 
instance—was in the form of a great elongated half moon, an ty 
or bow, whose ends touched the shores on each side of the mouth. 

At the Columbia in 1792 and in 1841 the bow, or, more properly 
speaking, the bar, existed, one end veneh ak Cape Disappointment, 
and curving out in the ocean the other end touched Clatsop Spit. 
As well say that Cape Disappointment then extended out west as to 
say that Clatsop Spit did. As well confound the bar and Cape Dis- 
appointment as the bar and Clatsop Spit. Simply because they both 
were com of sand and touched each other should not mislead 

a board of engineers. Therefore when the board say that Clatsop 
Spit should be set back and placed east and west, they not only, in 
my judgment, advise the impossible, but would put it back where it 

never was. 

If a sand bank is desired out there, running westerly as it did in 
1791 and 1841, let us aid and sustain nature in building up Clatsop 
Spit until the rivercurrents are so driven to the northward as to wear 
away enough of the submerged portion of Sand Island, and a deep sin- 

le channel washes out to sea, overa bar seven miles or more out with 

wenty-six, twenty-seven, or thirty feet of water at low tide, and we 
shall have the sand belt, but not till then; yet it will be the bar and 
not Clatsop Spit. This is the true idea for the Columbia. We want 
but one bar channel and then we will have a good one. 

As the plans of Colonel Gillespie were disapproved, it becomes a 
matter of interest to learn the assigned reasons, They were: 

First. That the pile-dike “would be too short to effect the pur- 
pose.” Very well, I answer, then extend it. 

Second. But they say, “If extended far enough to be effectual it 
would consolidate Clatsop Spit in position and extent,” just what is 
needed, ‘‘and constitute a hurtful impediment to a future improve- 
ment of the channels.” 

How sound this conclusion is let an intelligent and deeply in- 
terested people answer; for there can be no reasonable doubt, in view 
of the history of this t river, or the foregoing facts which I have 
carefully taken from the maps of the Engineer Department, but that 
our policy should be to support and maintain Clatsop Spit as its 

wth proceeds, and that the protecting @ile-dike should be ex- 
fonded accordingly. 

There need be no fear of the spit growing too far. There would 
be if it were growing toward the inner bay, for then the same troubles 
might arise as have arisen at other points on our coast; but as it is 
growing northward directly toward the bold bluff of Cape Disappoint- 
ment (and the pile-dike and river current would prevent it doin 
otherwise) it will force the current of the Columbia over unti 
stopped by the bluff, when no encroaching sand-spit can endanger 
the channel, as the powerful current itself at the right place and 
unable to go beyond would let the sand-spit come just so far and no 
farther. The current force of this river is very powerful. To give 
some idea of what the Columbia can do in a“ freshet,” I quote from 
a letter from Professor W. D. Lyman in a recent Scribner: 

During the flood of last summer the Columbia rose at Umatilla about forty- 
five feet; at The Dalles, fifty-one; at the Upper Cascades about sixty; while at 
Portland, twelve miles from the junction of Phe Willamette and Colum ia, the for- 
mer was backed up to a height of twenty-eight feet above low-water mark. At 
Vancouver, where the ordinary width of the Columbia is a mile and a half, the 
flood extended to a width of six miles. To give some idea of the immensity of 
waters ensuing from the snows of our t western mountains, I might add that 
at The Dalles the mass of water superimposed on the low stage of the river was 
fifty-one feet thick, a mile wide, and moving at the rate of nine miles per hour. 
For several days it rose at the rate of aninch an hour. Its hourly increase was 
therefore enough to make a large creek, while its daily increase was just about 
equivalent to such a river as the Hudson. 

I believe it to be true that the Columbia River carries off a volume 
of water almost equaling the t Mississippi. It has been esti- 
mated that the volume of water in the Spokane, a river that empties 
into the Columbia, at Spokane Falls about seven hundred miles from 
the mouth of the Columbia, is greater than that of the Ohio at Cin- 
cinnati. Though not so wide as the Mississippi the channel of the 
Columbia, fed by the rains of winter and the melting snows on mount- 
ain ranges in summer, is of great average depth and its current rapid 
and strong. And this mighty stream, freer from sediment than any 

American river, flowing out of one mouth only, (and not a 


-half dozen,) would form a grand, deep, straight channel, with a 


bar, as I verily believe, in time ten miles out at sea, with abundanco 
of water to float any vessel over it in almost any weather. As it is 
now, vessels not of the largest draft are at times detained for weeks— 
even months—awaiting water enough to pass out with their cargo. 
And this brings me to the last objection, and that is: 

Third. The idea of the board that no improvement of any kind was 
necessary—which by the way was equally incorrect. Let me quote 
the following dispatch, which I clipped, recently, from the Bulletin 
of San Francisco: 

The Eureka, which arrived here [Portland] yesterday, reports eighteen vessels 


off the Columbia River bar. ah vessels, foaded and cleared, are lying in the 
harbor ready to cross out; 


and this dispatch is butan illustration of what is frequently occurring 
at this point. The loss of the Great Republic is a significant illus- 
tration of another evil closely allied with the present condition of 
the bar. While not wrecked on the bar, and aside from all consid- 
eration of carelessness, yet a straight channel to the sea (which is 
always the counterpart to a good bar when the body and current of 
the water is sufficient, as they are in the Columbia) would have 
saved the noble vessel whose hulk now rests on Sand Island to attest 
me dangas of crooked channels immediately inside as well as over 
the bar. 

From a list of vessels foreign-bound crossing the Columbia River 
bar from June, 1881, to January, 1882, carefully compiled by the Asto- 
ria Chamber of Commerce and presented to Con to-day, it will 
be seen that of eighty-six vessels, drawing from fifteen to twenty-two 
feet and having a total value of nearly seventeen million dollars, 
sixty-five were detained from one to forty-two days, and that the 
total direct loss thereby for demurrages of vessels aud interest on cargo 
amounted to $45,413. This list omits the large coasting trade in 
steamships and sails to all points between Puget Sound and San 
Francisco, neither does this include the loss for detention of vessels 
coming in over the bar, some of which have been compelled to wait 
outside as long as thirty days at a time. 

From the same detailed statement it appears that in the last four 
years the loss from wrecks on account of crooked channels and lack 
of water on the bar, simply, and not counting the costs to other ves- 
5 8818 repairing damages caused by striking on the bar, has amounted 
to $518,724. 

In addition to the above I have just been advised by the president 
of the Astoria Chamber of Commerce of the complete wreck of the 
bark Corsica, of eight hundred and sixteen tons, drawing nineteen 
and a half feet, while being towed out over the bar, March 1, the 
vessel having struck seven times and become a total wreck ; loss of 
vessel, $32,000; cargo of wheat, $46,838; total, $78,838. He adds: 


The Reporter lately came in with railroad-iron after lying off the bar forty days. 


The larger class of vessels loaded with railroad material for the 
Willamette Valley and Columbia Basin have been compelled to go 
to San Francisco, and thence to be lightened in smaller coasters, or 
to Puget Sound, and thence transmit across the land by railroad at 
largely increased expense. And yet the New York board thonght, 
nearly two years ago, that no improvement was needed, but time has 
proren otherwise. Why, Mr. Speaker, the commerce of the Colum- 

ia suffers now, all told, enough in one year to equal the entire 
amount asked for by Colonel Gillespie. 

On this whole subject my personal knowledge of the locality and 
careful investigation induce me unhesitatingly to declare my belief 
that the three gentlemen in the city of New York constituting the 
board were wrong and Colonel Gillespie was right ; and the engineer 
in charge still stands by his recommendation, and the people of the 
great Northwest stand by his report. 

It will be seen by any one who takes the trouble to examine the 
maps of the barred harbor entrances of leading maritime ports the 
world over that the Columbia is peculiar to itself. Its capacity for 
manent and great improvement is far greater than that at New 
ork, or the mouth of the Mississippi, or the Delaware. While San 
Francisco has much the deepest water over its bar of any leading 
port in the United States—thirty feet at low-water, and probably a 
mean rise of four feet more—yet the Columbia River once equaled 
it, and can be made to equal it again. How much more might be 
done no one can determine; but this much is certain, that more 
fresh water scours out over the mouth of the Columbia River than 
over any other single bar in the United States. Nature is gradually 
doing the work for us, and all we have to do is to confirm and main- 
tain her work. Clatsop Spit, in its growth, is to-day in constant 
danger of again breaking off. Let the work of improvement be com- 
menced immediately, for delays are dangerous. 

In thus contracting the channel and throwing the bar or sand de- 
posit far out into the deep ocean, unlike many other prominent places 
where improvements are being made, the sand deposit will be con- 
stantly subject to cross or littoral currents which greatly assist in 
wearing away and removing the bar deposits. These strong shore 
currents, I am informed, do not exist at the South Pass of the Missis- 
sippi, nor at New York where Sandy Hook and Long Island deflect 
them away, nor San Francisco, where the bar (fortunately not in need 
of the scouring force of these currents) is eight miles inside of a line 
from Point Reyes to Pescadero Point. 

President Hayes, in one of his messages, after visiting this won- 
derful country and learning of its necessities, earnestly recommended 
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the permanent improvement of the channel at the mouth as an “ur- 
gent need.” It is the present inlet and outlet of nearly the whole of 
the Northwest; and in urging the importance of the improvement of 
the mouth of the Columbia let me say that it is the only river in this 
great commercial Republic which will receive at favorable periods 
a deep sea-going vessel one hundred and twenty miles into the in- 
terior. i 

I shall now try to give some idea of the present and prospective 

COMMERCE OVER THE BAR; 

and, first, as to the growth in my own State alone : 

Comparing our productions in the year 1680 with those of 1870— 
during which time our population doubled nearly—we find that in 
1880 we produced nearly twelve million bushels of wheat, au increase 
of over fourfold ; and the last year it was estimated at nearly fourteen 
million. We have nearly doubled in the last two years. Was any- 
thing like this ever known before ? 

In 1880 we . nearly four and one-half millions of bushels 
of oats, a twofold increase ; of barley, nearly nine hundred thousand 
bushels, over fourfold increase; of wool nearly six million pounds, 
or nearly sixfold increase. During the same time our manufactures 
nearly doubled. 

It is, however, in wheat production, as seen, that we excel. These 

give us over seventy bushels to each inhabitant. Our pre- 
eminence in this respect is seen by comparison with the rate per in- 
habitant generally in this country, that being about eighteen bushels; 
in the Middle States a little over three bushels, and in New Englan 
about one-fourth of a bushel. This immense yield is from a small 
fraction of our tillable soil only, and even the whole of Oregon is but 
a small fractional part of the grand section—the Northwest. A me- 
morial to Con, presented from the Washington Territorial Legis- 
lature estimates in eastern Washington alone a wheat capacity of 
42,000,000 bushels annually. As the late Bishop Haven said, in the 
Zion’s Herald: 

Itisa country, and should I express my mind fully about it I would be 
suspected of writing in the interest of some company or land speculators. 

Take the salmon industry: while it was said that the English 
commissioner to surrender Oregon “because a country in 
which a salmon does not rise to the fly could not be worth very 
much,” yet on the river there are thirty-five canneries which during 
this last year packed for export 540. cases, worth over $2,700,000. 
On my way here, standing on the deck of the steamship California, 
which by way had to wait two days to get over the bar, Mr. Lien- 
webber, a prominent citizen of my State, informed me that $785,000 
gold coin had been paid out that season to fishermen for fish caught 
in the waters within the range of our vision. 

The immense tonnage of the Columbia, present and especially pros- 

tive, calls for increased facilities for shipment; larger vessels, 
eeper draft, more tonnage capacity. Our coasting trade with San 


Francisco employs iron st ips, avag or days, of over 2,000 tons. 
The average draft of our grain fieet to Europe is probably eighteen 
ed to the t annoyance and expense 


sro tre these are often de 
of all interested therein, The voyage is so long that economy re- 
uires the largest and deepest vessels which we cannot now procure, 
ven if they could not carry a full cargo up the river after entering, 
should they desire to ascend as far as they could go they could transfer 
or lighter, as heretofore, in part; and on return to Astoria could finish 
cargo, and thus 5 nefit the transportation interests of the 
people. You of the East whose capital is doing so much to develop our 
country are deeply interested in all these matters. Your people who 
contemplate emigration are also. The commerce of the world is con- 
cerned. It is of the greatest importance that your vessels and the 
ships of the world can safely reach their destination in our North- 
west, and safely and profitably depart. These ships last year carried 
out over that bar, in value, over $14,600,000 of exports. What will 
it not be in the development of the nigh future? Anether thought: 
improve the river and e steam vessels will take the place of sail, 
and instead of the greater proportion of vessels coming in ballast 
and charging higher rates through lack of large immigration 
will follow on these lines, thus not only diminishing the cost of wheat 
carriage but causing the 3 and development of our country. 
On entering the Columbia we find the prosperous and rapidly grow- 
ing commercial seaport Astoria, a distributing point for a vast scope 
of country teeming with all the grand elements of present and future 
wealth. Here is the center of the vast lumbering and salmon inter- 
ests, and vessels entering generally lighter for the up-river 5 
and complete cargo on return, The improvements to be o above 
the shipping point of Astoria are generally classed as those of the 
LOWER COLUMBIA AND WILLAMETTE. 


The present 8 distributing point for this northwest 5 
generally, is Portland, Oregon, over one hundred miles farther inland, 
at the head of ship navigation. From this point northward to t 
Sound, excepting a small gap soon to be completed, the North Pa- 
cific Railroad extends, Southward the Oregon and California and the 
Oregon Central Railroads traverse the Wi ette Valley, and will 
soon connect with the Central Pacific to San Francisco. From this 
point easterly extends the Columbia River through the gateway of 
the Cascade Mountains, along which the e r way and Navi- 
gation Company has 3 a rai which forms part 


rai 
of the line of the Northern Pacific, and extends on easterly through 


the fine wheat lands of the fertile valley of the Walla Walla, and 
crosses the Snake River into the rich but undeveloped valley of 
the Pelouse; and the Northern Pacific, branching off northeasterly 
almost to the line of British Columbia, extends on toward the 
Eastern States. With this line of the Oregon Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company will soon connect the Oregon Short Line, which ex- 
tends off in a southeasterly direction to the Union Pacitic Railroad. 
To this distributing point most of the ocean vessels for the Columbia 
River ascend and descend with whole or part cargoes. Over this 
distance, by some conveyance of water or rail, by river or ocean 
craft, all the imports and exports coming or going through the mouth 
of the Columbia for the immense area of the northwest beyond this 
distributing point, must go, and the cheaper it can be carried the 
better. Experience suggests that deep-draft ocean vessels propelled 
by steam carry their foreign cargo op and their return cargo down, 
or such portion of cargo as the depth of water in the river permits, 
cheaper than by any other method of conveyance; and every facility 
for transmission by dee ft vessels inures to the benefit of every 
producer and consumer whose freight passes over this distance and 
route, . 

It is claimed that wherever transportation, interstate and foreign, 
is carried part way by water and part way by land, deep-water trans- 
portation, being the cheapest, will be utilized as far as possible, 
and that commercial towns or the points where exchange is made 
from one method of transit to the other will be as near to the pro- 
ducer and consumer on the line over which the freight must neces- 
sarily pass as it is possible to secure reasonable water-carriage, and 
that another immutable law governing transportatiom is that ocean- 
going vessels, urged onward in competition by the capital of commerce, 
will crowd as near to the great body of producers as possible, an 
that for these reasons New York outgrows Boston, Philadelphia thrives 
one hundred and twenty-six miles inland, so does New Orleans. Mon- 
treal, six hundred and twenty miles from the ocean, excels Quebec. 
Chicago is another great illustration. Hamburg, the t maritime 
city of the continent of Europe, is 60 miles up the Elbe from the 
ocean; Bremen is 40 miles inland; Caleutta, 80 miles ; Canton, 80 
miles; Glasgow, 21 miles; London, 60 miles; and Baltimore is over 
200 miles inland. 

Be that as it may, we know that great towns and many of them are 
the outgrowth of great countries. They are the great distributing 

oints for trade and commerce, and advant for one equally inure 

‘or the benefit of the other, and whatever helps one builds up the 
other. The greater portion of vessels that come into the Columbia 
River have cargoes for producers and consumers beyond Portland, 
and load with cargoes from the same section, and those people inter- 
ested demand every facility for cheap transportation. It will be 
interesting to know also that the channel-way is almost entirely 
through mud bottom, and I believe no loss of vessel has ever oc- 
cw . The obstructions are at Hog’s Back, Walker’s Island Bar, 
St. Helen’s Bar, Mouth of Willamette, Post-Office Bar, and Swan 
Island Bar. To remove these obstructions we have two systems: 
annual dredging and contraction, protection or other devices for per- 
manent improvement, or a combination of both, which seems more 
reasonable. Thesystem of dredging has been resorted to in Glasgow 
until the Great Eastern can float where formerly was only a chan- 
nel of 3% feet. Also at Montreal, where 31 miles of continuous 
dredging changed a channel of 10 feet in depth to 25 feet, and ves- 
sels now . from 3,000 to 4,000 tons of freight daily ascend 
where formerly those of 400 tons were compelled to lighter. This 
was done at the immense cost of $1,200,000, but it allowed deep ves- 
sels to ascend cheaply 160 miles further; and where only 129,000 
bushels of wheat were shipped from Montreal before the work com- 
menced, in 1879 nearly ten and one-half million bushels were ship 
from that port. T ay to insure a channel 100 feet wide and 20 feet 
deep at low water in the lower Columbia and Willamette, as esti- 
mated at my request by Captain Powell, engineer in charge, only 
137,418 cubic yards of mud and sand over an gate di ce of 
14,400 feet, or 24 miles, will have to be removed. Vessels are now con- 
stantly annoyed and always have been i towers bars, and compelled 
to lighter both ways at t expense. t the importance of this 
ocean traffic may be fully realized, allow me to present a few inter- 
esting facts: 


The value of imports to Portland for the years 1880 and 1881. 


The freight exports from Portland during the year 1880 of wheat 


were 1,762,515 bushels; in 1881, 4,076,508 bushels; of flour, in 1880, 
180,663 barrels; in 1881, 374, 480 barrels. 
rinci ay foes England and 


This wheat and fiour was exported 
Ireland, and to Belgium, France, British Columbia, Hawaiian Islands, 
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and Hong-Kong, besides large amounts exported on board the fine iron 
eee D which run to San Francisco, now every four days, and 
there reshipped as California wheat, the amount of which I have 
been unable to learn. San Francisco being now a better entrance, 
ships prefer to come there, and we transfer much of our foreign ex- 
ports down to that port, thence to be reshipped abroad, all of which 
can be saved by improving the Columbia Bar and lower river. 


Vessels entered at the port of Portland. 


1880. 1881. 
Owned by— — 
No. | Tons. | No. Tons. 
6m ñ ssc 8 9 | 7,011} 13 10,440 
Fodern... e 40 35,619 114 98, 941 
Vessels cleared from the port of Portland. 
1880. 1881. 
Owned by— 
r . AFSS, 
1 AVAALXÿB /c diz NE 


This shows a great increase in the last ten years, as in 1871 only 
eleven foreign vessels were cleared. The coastwise arrivals in 1881 
were 139; tonnage, 236,604. Clearances, 99; tonnage, 202,382. 

Portland in 1864 did the first work onthisimprovement. It built 
a dredge-boat, and after using it awhile turned it over to the Goy- 
ernment. The city has now imposed a tax upon its citizens of 
$34,000, to be expended by the Government in this important work. 
‘The entire estimate of the Engineer Department for present plans is 
$133,000, three-fourths of which they calculate can profitably be ex- 

nded this ensuing year—a very small sum compared with the bene- 

ts to be derived, and the interests of the immense section concerned 
demand its expenditure. f 

By comparing the rates of ship charters and adding to the differ- 
ence charges for li ee: it seems that on wheat alone, owing to 
these delays and difficulties on the way to the sea, during the last 
year our wheat producers lost upward of a quarter of a million dollars. 

As the ag ga of the Willamette Valley and Eastern Oregon and 
Washington to pass over this channel-way, it cannot escape the 
tribute these bars levy, and the only safety lies in their removal. 

CANAL AND LOCKS AT THE CASCADES. 

One of the most important public works now in 
country is the construction of locks around the Cascades of the 
Columbia River. It is one of the keys which unlocks the great bars 
to the wonderful development of Eastern Oregon and Washington 
and large portions of Idaho and Montana, also of a portion of British 
Columbia, about half the size of Oregon, rich in mineral, timber, and 
agricultural wealth, whose trade will naturally flow into our bor- 
ders. Look at the situation. A high, rough, mountain range tra- 
verses the western coast of these United States from Mexico on the 
south to the British Possessions on the north. This range is known 
as the Sierra Nevadas in California and as the Cascade Range in Ore- 

m and Washington, dividing as it does the great Northwest into 
ad sections of territory, and thereby excluding the greater of these 
sections from all connection with the Pacific seaboard. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, mark this, that at only one point along this 
extensive mountain barrier is there a gateway between the great inte- 
rior section and the Pacific Ocean, At this one point, on the boundary 
between Oregon and Washington, the Columbia River—freighted 
with the waters of the immense water-shed of the eastern section, 
waters from Wyoming, Nevada, and Utah from the south, and Mon- 
tana and British Columbia from the north and Idaho from the east— 
breaks in its onward apes ne through this mountain range on its 
way to the deep water of the ocean. But while nature has done 
this much, the course of the river is obstructed by rapids at the Cas- 
cade, a place about half way through the pass. Around these rapids 
the Government is now constructing a canal, with lockage extensive 
enough to carry the largest-sized river steamers. 

The Government engineers estimate that they can profitably ex- 

nd $750,000 this ensuing year, all of which should be appropriated. 
Within two years at this rate the river at this point cou ‘tbe opened 
for navigation for the busy period of the year, and the grand gate- 
way thrown open for the free passage of commerce. As in a great 
funnel centering at this opening comes the trade from the North 
Pacific down from Northern Montana, and from the Union Pacific 
from Wyoming on the south, while almost due north railroad survey- 
ors are now looking for a line from the grain fields of the Yakima 
along the mountain foot-hills and down the Klickatat or White 
Salmon River to the gateway, and soon railroads will be extending 
almost due south from The Dalles along the Des Chutes and the Johr 
Day Rivers, 3 the trade even to the California and Utah line. 
Easterly along the Columbia River and now almost continuously 


rogress in this 


through the mountains extends the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company’s road on the southern side, while on the northern side 
from The Dalles east the Northern Pacific will ere long be built. 
_Open the barrier and allow freight toreach The Dalles, that thriving 
distributing point east of the mountains, and even the wagon freighter 
could meet the river boats, for the freight will then be through the 
mountains. There the steamers from the seaboard towns could tap 
the region where great activity in railroad building already pre- 
vails, as it is easy to build railroads above The Dalles, though very 
difficult below. From the gateway in the mountains, like diverging 
rays, extend most of the roads in operation or process of construc- 
tion, and this is largely true on both sides of the mountains, for last 
ear over three hundred and fifty miles of railroad were built in the 
Lorthwest, and this year nearly five hundred more will be com- 
pleted. The Columbia, however, is the great artery either to carry 
the trade and commerce or to regulate the cost of transportation, 
and the policy that wise foresight demands is the opening of a deep 
ship-channel as far up as possible, and a channel for the largest- 
size river craft for the remainder. This policy not only develops 
the country but also necessarily all cities—distributing pgints—along 
its line. The Erie Canal not only was one great factor which made 
the Empire State but New York City also. So with Chicago to a 
large extent was the Illinois and Michigan Canal, connecting INi- 
nois River with Lake Michigan; so with Toledo was the Wabash 
Canal from the Wabash River to Lake Erie, and so with Cleveland 
was the Ohio and Erie Canal. All the testimony taken before the 
Congressional committees this and previous Con shows conclu- 
sively that the great competition which the railroads cannot over- 
come is the grand system of natural and artificial water-waysin this 


country. 

Even the great trunk lines of the East in all their ramifications 
are governed by the quantity moving and the price of freight upon 
the lakes and Erie or Welland Canal or the Mississippi River. See 


what effect the opening of the water communication through the 
Mississippi had upon the transportation interests of the grain-grow- 
ers of the West. t, the direct export of wheat abroad from Saint 
Louis, by way of New Orleans, was increased from a merely nominal 
amount in 1876 up to nearly sixteen million bushels in 1880; and, 
second, the cost of that transmitted by rail to New York was reduced 
nearly one-half. 

In England various parliamentary committees have reported that 
the most effective competition with railroads comes from water com- 
munication both natural and artificial. 

I mention it as a very significant fact that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, probably one of the wealthiest and most skillfully 
managed railway corporations in this country, now controls throug 
purchase and lease nearly four hundred and fifty miles of canal navi- 
gation: and not only have they deemed it wise and business-like to 

uy these competing canals but also, as many heavy, bulky articles 
could thereby be more cheaply transported, they have greatly en- 
larged, improved, and are now using these canals. So the day will 
come when the bulky wheat of the grain fieldsof the plains of East- 
ern Oregon and Washington and Idaho will float by barge or steamer 
down the Columbia to tide-water. 

Mr. Nimmo, jr., in his valuable report on the internal commerce 
of the United States, says that where water competes with rail it is 
the real governing force in regulating rates for bulky, heavy freight, 
like wheat, for instance, although on many other articles the effect 
ishardly appreciable, 

The following facts show the direct importance of artificial water- 
ways or canals in the carrying trade. e grain receipts of New 


York were: 
Receipts by 1876. | 1878. 1880. 
ushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Canal and Hudson River 31, 768, 400 | 62,561,600 | 71,089, 815 
JJ pect aesat speeds EE ER A | 50'047, 953 85, 350, 079 | 95, 414, 822 


But the indirect benefits in controlling railroad rates are very 
much greater, and it must also be bornein mind that the Erie Canal 
boats only carry to-day about two hundred and forty tons each, and 
the canal is only open on an average two hundred and twenty days 
in a year. 

s canal was originally constructed by the State of New York, 
at a cost of $7,602,000, with a capacity for boats of seyenty-eight 
tons burden. It has subsequently been enlarged at a total cost of 
$44,000,000. The total expenditures thereon for construction, main- 
tenance, repairs, with interest to the year 1866, were $140,430,953. The 
total receipt from tolls up to that date with like interest amounted 
to $181,828,604, leaving a direct net profit from the Erie Canal of 
$41,397,651. The indirect profit to New York and to the great West 
has been absolutely incalculable. 

The transportation interests of the people of Eastern Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho, connected with the improvement at the Cascades, 
is already great and rapidly growing. last year, as near as I ` 
have been able to learn, the surplus crop of wheat that was com- 
pelled to seek its market 3 this pass has been about 112,000 
tons. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, the total freight 
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from and to the city of Portland in river steamers was 268,045 tons. 
To give an idea of the wonderful increase constantly going on since, 
allow me to state that during last July it was 38,590 tons, as against 
16,058 tons the same month the year previous, and during August 
63,521 tons, as against 22,714 tons; September, 58,578 tons, as against 
25,656 tons; October, 81,179 tons, as against 30,230 tons, or a total 
of 241,758 tons, as against 94,658 tons for the like period the year 
before, or a growth of nearly threefold in one year. 

So rapid has been the increase of products to be transported, so 
much more so than the increase of facilities, that for several years 
there has been a perfect blockade of freight at busy seasons when it 
has to be transferred at the portages. 

The importance of water communication throngh this gateway 
and the competitive effect it will have cannot well be overrated. 
To-day a gigantic and powerful corporation controls all rates and 
fares through this outlet. The charges for transportation service 
over and along this river and around its portages have hitherto been 
excessively burdensome upon the production and consumption of this 
young and 1 settled country. This immense burden the people 
of Eastern Oregon, Washington, and Idaho have long borne, and 
these pioneers who are settling that vast territory are entitled to 
have opened the grand water highway which the God of nature has 
giventhem. They are entitled to the benefits of cheap transportation 
and to the development which it will bring. Nor do I believe that 
it is not to theinterest of all engaged in transportation that this river 
be opened, for we observe elsewhere that one of the inevitable re- 
sults of water lines is the incidental increase in traffic by rail. One 
of the most prosperous railwaysin the United States is the one which 
for five 3 miles competes along the banks with the Erie Canal 
and the Hudson River. The competing rates develop the produc- 
tions and consumption of a country, and the railway makes greater 

rofit on increased freight at lower rates. The business developed 
ie water lines creates traffic in articles requiring speedy transport 
and articles that can bear rail rates. The railway passenger traffic 
is solely benefited by the growth of the country. While, therefore, 
free rivers directly benefit the entire section, the railroads compet- 
ing share in the general prosperity, and wise foresight on the part 
of railroad management must see this result. 

The present plan is to secure low-water transportation during the 
busy boating season, generally lasting about six months, by com- 
pleting the present lock and canal and the utilization of the natural 
river bed up to the foot of the present lock by the removal of reefs 
and projecting points, which plan can be easily adapted to an all- 
the-year-round system subsequently. It has received the unqualitied 
ps Shes of an able board of engineers, com of such competent 
and distinguished men as Colonels Stewart, Williamson, Houston, and 
Gillespie, and General Weitzel. This last-named engineer had charge 
of the improvements on the locks at Lonisville, on the Ohio, and 
also those around the falls at Saint Mary. 

It should be mentioned that with commendable wisdom, in view 
of the continued enlargement of other canals demanded by increased 
traffic, these locks are being constructed with sufficient capacity 
probably for all time to come. 

The low-water plan can also be adopted with equal success at The 
Dalles as at the Cascades, and be equally utilized as the high-water 
plan progresses. The river can be improved by blasting, and the 
removal of rocks for about twelve miles to the foot of Celilo Falls, 
where low-water locks can be constructed. 

Captain Powell, Lieutenant Price, Captain Poe, and myself, with 
others, on the 23d of September, 1880, ascended in an ordinary steam 
5 to the Big Eddy, four miles above The Dalles, without difti- 
culty. 

The Dalles is over two hundred miles from the sea; beyond we 
have good all-the-year navigation on the main Columbia nearly 
two hundred miles, and in connection with Snake River the navi- 

ble water extends to Lewiston, Idaho Territory, and thirty miles 

yond, making in all 369 miles of ‘navigable water before any 
obstruction is reached; and with the exception of various places 
which are susceptible of improvement along the course of the river, 
through a country at present almost entirely unsettled, there is navi- 
gable water nearly six hundred miles further, and reaching nearly 
two hundred and tifty miles into a rich and fertile region of British 
America; and, Mr. Speaker, these miles count, the Columbia River 
being without the numerous curves and crooks of the Mississippi, 
which in a general course distance between Saint Louis and New 
Orleans of about seven hundred miles, or a little more than the gen- 
eral course distance from the Columbia River Bar to where the river 
crosses the British line, measures about twelve hundred miles in 
crooked river channel. 

It will doubtless be interesting to know in this connection that a 
valley route has been made by nature from the Pacific toward the 
Atlantic—the route adopted by the North Pacific Railroad—and that 
along this line two of the great rivers of the country rise together 
and, lowing in opposite directions, cut through all mountain barriers, 
and empty respectively into the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Mr. Ritz, to whom reference has hitherto been made, informs 
me that within the distance of one step he has been able to drink 
from springs whose waters respectively run to the east and to the 
west. Near this place, to accomplish mining purposes, the head 


waters of the Missouri haye actually been turned into the Clark’s 
Fork of the Columbia—the waters of the Gulf of Mexico into the 
Pacific Ocean—and it may not be visionary to predict that the day 
may come when, through the discoveries of engineers’ surveys and the 
pas of engineering skill, water-way transportation may along this 
ine unite the products of the Gulf with those of the Pacific. 
THE UPPER WILLAMETTE AND YAMHILL RIVERS 


drain the Willamette Valley, a valley larger than Vermont or New 
Hampshire, nearly as large as Maryland, larger than Massachusetts 
or New Jersey, nearly three times as e as Connecticut, five times 
the size of Delaware, and ten times as large as the State of Rhode 
Island. Were this valley populated in proportion to the valley of the 
Ohio it would have 550,000 people; or the valley of the Susquehanna, 
over 725,000 ; or the Merrimac River, 1,076,000; or as the Hudson or 
the Delaware Rivers, over 2,000,000 ; and were the valley settled as 
thickly as Massachusetts, it would support 2,500,000 people. This is 
the heart of the present settlement of the State. Oregon has already 
expended several hundred thousand dollars in opening the Willa- 
mette River by canal and locks to navigation at certain stages of 
water, from Portland as far up as Eugene City, one hundred and 
seventy-two miles by river. From this valley this last year by river 
and rail over 111,110 tons of freight were transported. The General 
Government, during the last ten years, has made small annual ap- 
yopristiony to improve various bars and places, namely, at Roc 

sland, Polalley, Yamhill, Union, Beaver, and Lone Tree Me- 
Closkey’s Chute, Eola Bar, Rocky and Humphrey's Rapids, Lon 
Crossing, Buena Vista, Fickels, Pine Tree, Bruce’s and Stewart’s 
Bars, and Half-Moon Bend, and other places, and to remove snags 
which accumulated along the heavily timbered river from annual 
freshets. The Engineers’ Department recommend an appropriation 
of $10,500—a very moderate sum, indeed. 


YAQUINA BAY, 


the outlet of the Yaquina River, drains one of the finest fruit- - 
ing and stock-raising regions of the Northwest. The hills, graduall, 
drooping from the coast range to the ocean, were once covered wit: 
immense forests, which years ago were destroyed by a desolating fire, 
giving boundless range for stock of all kinds, with unde wth sus- 
tenance for winter without need of other feed, while the sunlight 
and air have chemically improved the naturally rich soil until it 
has become an inexhaustible field for fruit, grass, and vegetable pro- 
duetions. The valleys are all fertile and rich in native clover and 
other grasses. The best dairy region in the United States will some- 
time be developed in these coast-range valleys. In the bottoms fine 
green timber give employment to the mills, while croppings of coal 
and other minerals indicate the presence of untold wealth. 

While upon the subject of forests allow me to refer, generally, to 
our great resources in this respect. These coast-range forests em- 
brace an area of about seventeen million acres; and this is at least 
equal to from ten to twenty times as many acres of the best timber 
lands of Wisconsin or Michigan or Pennsylvania. It is, to the Pa- 
cific States, a richer source of future revenue than all our mines have 
been in the past or all our grain fields of the present. The rainfall 
of the Pacific States reaches its maximum in these mountains, which, 
with the fogs and mistsof the sea, account for the astounding growth 
of the forests. 

The Central Oregon Pacific Railroad is now in process of construc- 
tion. This railroad, connecting the Willamette Valley with the Ya- 
quina, was originally started t trough contributions to the extent of 

000 from the people of the valley interested. The plan and purpose 
of the road is to extend across that valley tapping the Oregon Central 
and Oregon and California Railroads, and crossing the ‘Willamette 
River, thus utilizing as far as possible its navigation and these roads as 
feeders. The one 8 and thirty miles to be built this year will 
reach and pass the Willamette Valley, and give an outlet to counties 
which produce a ls proportion of the wheat crop of Oregon, and 
of the wool, cattle, lumber, and fruit which are now staple exports. 
It is to be extended over the Cascades into the heart of Eastern 
Oregon—the pasture of the present and the grand granary of the 
future—and on eastward nearly six hundred miles to intersect or 
meet a transcontinental line running westward. The completion of 
the plan would insure a direct outlet to all those central and product- 
ive portions of Oregon, with all the advantages of competitive in- 
fluence. Its importance would be very great. When the harbor is 
improved and this road built, it will be a direct competing line with 
all other lines now controlled by a single corporation; and the less 
the Government appropriates to open the harbor the longer this com, 
petition will be delayed. To complete the proposed plan forthe har- 
bor improvement will require $415,000. By appropriating $200,000 
this year and a like sum next year the improvement can be com- 
pleted in two years. In view of the building of this railroad from 
the inland to the sea, the first one hundred and thirty miles of 
which will be at a cost of $25,000 per mile, or $3,250,000, it is obvi- 
ous that the question presented to Congress is not one of expendi- 
ture to benefit a locality merely. As the $400,000 will evidently be 
appropriated in continuous sums within the next few years, would 
it not be the part of wisdom to complete the work promptly rather 
than delay relief? 

This road is being built on the faith in the improvement by the 
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United States of the harbor entrance at the mouth of the bay. The 
people of the Willamette Valley in the interior counties have ex- 
pressed through the press and by public meeti and otherwise 
great interest in this work. I have in my hand long lists of sub- 
scriptions in aid of this improvement. x 
ere is one channel straight to the ocean and whose bar is 
much protected by an outward reef some distance to sea. The heavy 
seas at this point come from storms far out on the ocean and are 
from the west, and the reef on the outside breaks the force of those 
waves. A safe entrance can be effected either to the north or south 
of the reef. In addition there are two more channels—one very small, 
to the north, and one quite large, to the south; the one to the south 
opening in depth by the prevailing hard southwesterly winds of 
winter, and, varying in 3 with their severity, affects of course 
the middle channel, it shoaling as the south channel opens. Daring 
the last summer, owing to the absence of these winds, the sout 
channel nearly closed and the middle channel opened to nearly 
twenty feet at high tide. The plan of improvement is to close the 
south channel entirely and permanently by a jetty 2,500 feet long on 
the south side of the entrance, and thus utilize over the middle 
channel the scouring capacity of this entire distance of waste water. 
The present bar evidently is underlaid with soft sand rock project- 
ing from the headlands of the north side, and at present covered 
with sand which the proposed improvement will doubtless scour 
away, when the ledge can easily be removed by blasting. From per- 
sonal observation I have no doubt of success. After passing over 
the bar the channel is about twenty-four feet deep to Newport, and 
from three hundred to six hundred feet wide, and is neverobstructed 
by ice. 

“To the northward a short distance is the projection of Cape Foul- 
weather, where, on the south side, an ocean vessel of apy draft can 
load during thecalm of summer months, and where, on the other side, 
a safe harbor of refuge from winter storus could be afforded witha 
reasonable expenditure. Fifty thousand dollars has already been ap- 
propriated by Congress for the work at Yaquina. The memorial of 
the last Legislature ef my State petitions for $200,000. The engineer 
in charge asks for $60,000 for this year. On the faith that Congress 
would continue the improvement, the railroad company have already 

urchased steel rails, the sa upon which amounts to $168,644, and 
Nariz the present year will probably amount, all told, to over 
$420,000. Thus it will be seen that the improvement is really not 
costing the Government a dollar, even if the full sum required be 
appropriated. Not one dollar of this duty would come into the Treas- 
ury, except on the belief that the harbor will be improved so that 
shipment can be made and the railroad thus utilized. The General 
Government can well afford to expend this duty-money on this im- 
provement. 

COOS BAY AND COQUILLE. 

This section abounds in natural resources of almost every variety. 
In area it is nearly half as large as Connecticut, much larger than 
Delaware, and is twice as large as Rhode Island, where 276,000 people 
reside, and in richness of soil and salubriousness of climate is unex- 
celled by any country. Immense tracts of the finest fir, ash, spruce, 
myrtle, oak, and cedar abound along all the may streams that empty 
their waters over the entrances of Coos Bay and Coquille River. It 
has been estimated that the area of land covered with timber suitable 
and available for manufacture into lumber in the vicinity of Coos Bay 
alone cannot be less than 100,000 acres, and this land will produce 
from 100,000 to 200,000 feet to the acre. 

One mill at Marshfield cuts 60,000 feet of lumber per day, or 
1,000,000 feet per month. It employs 40 men and disburses $3,000 
monthly for logs and labor. 

One stave factory at 5 City uses upward of 1,500 cords of 
stave bolts per year. Ship-building is also a leading industry. Coos 
Bay has already established a reputation as the principal ship-yard 
in Oregon; in fact, it may be said to be the only point in the State 
at which the construction of vessels has assumed the form of a regu- 
lar business. Over fifty vessels of all classes have been constructed 
here, and although some of them have been in active service for many 
years they are still in a good state of preservation, showing less 
signs of decay than vessels of the same age built elsewhere. This 
fact is so apparent that it is now generally admitted that the timber 
in this region, forship-building purposes, Combines ina greater degree 
the qualities of strength, durability, and bonyancy than the timber 
of any other locality known, The quantity of timber here adapted to 
this business is practically inexhaustible, and the timber suitable for 
spars is of such a superior character and so plentiful and easy of ac- 

*cess that when a larger class of vessels are able to enter the harbor; 
the fleets of the world may be supplied with spars from the forests 
of Coos Bay. 

The vessels constructed there are rated A 1, and it is safe to assert 
that there are no better vessels afloat than those which compose the 
fleet now plying in the coal and lumber business of the bay, the best 
of which were built there. Some of these vessels are twenty years 
old, and are still doing good service and apparently as sound as ever. 
The ship Western Shore, of about two thousand tons capacity—the 
largest vessel built on the Pacific coast—which was launched from the 
North Bend ship-yard, ranked as a superior sailer as wellas a staunch 
and serviceable vessel. 1t is also now well settled that the cost of 
ship-building there is a small per cent. less than at the eastern ship 


yards for vessels of the same capacity. From these considerations it 

is reasonable to conclude that this important branch of industry is 

still in itsinfaney. Fifty-three yessels have been built at Coos Bay, 

with a total tonnage of 23,200. From the earliest settlement of the 

coast of Southern Oregon the port of Coos Bay has ranked second 

only to the Columbia River in the amount and value of its exports, 
The following table will be of interest : 


| 
Value of coal 
Year. and lumber | yas ofother | Total value. 
exported. 

IAI | $367, 697 50 $17,517 50 $385, 214 00 
1872 167 75 22, 640 00 337, 870 75 
230 00 21, 179 00 406, 409 00 
137 00 19, 253 00 370, 390 00 
110 00 23, 751 00 403, 861 00 
116 50 24, 070 00 495, 867 00 
270 00 23, 000 00 468, 170 00 
000 00 22, 000 00 464, 000 00 
000 00 22, 000 00 422, 000 00 
500 00 19, 000 00 399, 500 00 
500 00 23, 000 00 463, 500 00 
727 75 | 237,410 50 4. 616, 781 75 

The record of arrivals and departures of Coos Bay shows a stead 
increase from the time when business was first opened there till 1876, 
at which time the coal market of San Francisco became flooded with 


coal from by alee a and foreign ports. This coal being carried 
ina larger c of vessels than that from Coos Bay, and at a cor- 
respondingly lower rate of freight, reduced the price of coal and 
caused a falling off in the commerce of this port. 

While vessels of thirteen feet draft and under have no difficult: 
in taking cargoes, except from temporary delays caused by rou; 
weather, such vessels cannot compete with those of greater RS 
in the coal trade, and unless their harbor is so improved as to ac- 
commodate a larger class of vessels their trade in coal cannot in- 
crease, and nothing but the superior quality of Coos Bay coal for 
domestic pur s will prevent its suffering total annihilation. 

The small depth of water on the bar caused the Henryville, East- 
port, Utter City, Newport, and North Pacific mines (representing a 
capacity of about eighteen hundred tons daily) to almost totally 
suspend operations for the last four years, and they are still shut 
down with the exception of the Newport and Eastport mines, which 
have commenced shipping since the depth of water has been in- 
creased by the 1 875 improvement; the increase in depth being, as 
reported to me by Captain Littlefield, local engineer in charge, p 
six to eight feet already, which he believes can be made permanent by 
the extension of the jetty. The Southport mine, however, shipped 
ay, esi allthe time, having chartered a steamer for the purpose. 

he quantity of coal that is conveniently accessible to the waters 
of Coos Bay is almost incalculable. Within ten miles there are not 
less than 75,000 acres of coal land, which will produce from the 
strata generally worked 450,000,000 tons of coal. This is an estimate 
of the production of only one seam, while in some parts of this coal 
field there are known to be as many as six workable veins. The area 
of lands known to contain coal, but not fully prospected, lying in the 
vicinity of the bay, may be estimated at 250,000 acres, and at no great 
distance east a vein of eleven feet is reported, and said by persons 
who have tested it to be of a superior quality, suitable for 5 
facture of gas and use in the foundery or forge. 

With such improvement of the harbor as is now contemplated 
the coal of Coos Bay can successfully compete with any other part 
of the world. 

Fine beds of coal have been discovered also in the Coquille Valley, 
about sixty miles from the mouth of the river. Along this stream 
the cedar abounds. This makes the best of finishing lumber, sellin 
at San Francisco at $50 per thousand feet. Here there are eee 
forests of myrtle, a very and fine wood for furniture, of beautiful 
colors and capable of a very fine polish. Logs can be run down the 
river for one hundred miles. It is navigable for river craft about 
forty-six miles. Naturally there are no shoals or ripples in this 
stream, but in some places the drift has caused damsthat have over- 
flowed the tinest of farming land, doing extensive damage. Many 
snags have settled along the river bed and have impeded navigation 
seriously, and should be removed. From personal observation I be- 
lieve that a few thousand dollars would be of great assistance to the 
commerce of the river. This is their only available outlet. As near 
as I can ascertain, about 400,000 bushels of grain were produced along 
the Coquille Valley last year, and their new industry, salinon fish- 
ing, after supplying enough for local requirements, furnishes upward 
of two thousand barrels for export. 

One of the most significant facts, that should be taken into con- 
nection with the improvement of the entrances to these fine, rich 
sections of our State, is that by an easy grade through these sections 
a direct outlet to the sea is afforded for all of that fine scope of 
country, in size equal to Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, known as Southern Oregon. 

From Roseburg much of the surplus products of that section are 
now shipped by railroad to Portland, a distance of two hundred 
miles, and thence by river and ocean around to San Francisco. The 
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distance from the navigable waters of Coos Bay to Roseburg, tapping 
the Coquille egy bY aroute perfectly practicable for a railroad, 


is eighty miles. e opening of railroad communication on this 
route would practically place Umpqua and Southern Oregon, a fine 
grain and fruit producing region, within one-half their present dis- 
tance from San Francisco, The distance by way of Portland (the 
route by which all exports and imports from that region for San 
Francisco are shipped) isabout eight hundred and seventy-five miles ; 
while from the same point by way of Coos Bay the distance is only 
four hundred and fifty-five miles. 

Though a railroad is already projected on this route, and its con- 
struction is only a question of time, the proposed improvement of 
Coos Bay entrance would hasten its completion and greatly enhance 
the benefits that would be derived from it by residents of the inte- 
rior as well as of Coos and Coquille. 

The commerce of Coos Bay now furnishes regular employment for 
two steam-tugs in towing over the bar, and there are six small steam- 

` ers employed in carrying passengers and freights on the bay and its 
tributaries. If the improvement already commenced be completed 
the business of the bay will be ine fourfold within five years, 
thus adding permanently to the wealth and prosperity of the State 
and nation. 

For some time past vessels at both Coos Bay and Coquille have 
been subjected te the annoyance, expense, and loss of long deten- 
tions on account of the conditions of the bars. Where the coal busi- 
ness is so large, representing investments of millions and unlimited 
capacity, and valuable lumbering interests, employing many men 
and maintaining lines of steamers and sails, great oe and loss 
is consequent upon every detention. The large amount paid for tow- 
age and the unavoidable delay and risks caused by the eee bars 
render freight so high as to reduce the value of their industries very 
considerably, and absolutely prohibits the production of perishable 
articles for export altogether. 

The trouble with the bars at these places comes from nearly the 
same cause, namely, an encroaching sand-spit from the south caused 
by the sand blown by the winds of the summer. These sand-spits 
have driven the channel at Coos Bay and at Coquille over toward the 
bluff rocks of the south side, the contour of which is such as to render 
what was before a straight and direct channel to the sea tortuous in 
the extreme and of unnatural contraction, and more especially at 
Coos Bay, at one time varning the outer channel almost parallel 
with the shore line and thus shoaling it and greatly destroying its 
usefulness. Through the operation of these causes at Coos Bay bs 
ebb force of the waters of South Slough and the bay proper have 
largely neutralized each otherand thus weakened thescouring force. 
The object of the improvements at these places is to so direct the 
ebb as to cut off these spits and again give straight channels to the 


sea. 
At the Coquille the Government has already appropriated $10,000 
and the enyineers recommend $25,000 for this year, and the citizens 


have raised and expended about $3,000. Over 865 linear feet of jetty 
have been built and from a private letter from the engineer in cha 
I learn that much good has already been accomplish He isclearly 


of the opinion that there is no river entrance from Port Orford to 
Yaquinaso ti ago of cheap and csay Papen veneny as the Coquille, 

At Coos Bay the sum of $70,000 has been expended by the General 
Government and the estimate by the anginos for this yearis $60,000. 
The citizens of Coos Bay have contributed of their puras funds 
toward stripping the débris from the stone quarry in the rear of the 
jetty, and Captain Littlefield has employed the winter months most 
economically in piping and sluicing off the sand, dirt, and gravel at 
a cost of only one cent per cubic yard, which work, if deferred until 
dry weather, would cost the Government $1 per yard. The high 
tides rere remove the washings to the sea and leave the ledges 
of rock bare for blasting. Citizens who thus contribute of their 
means are deserving of recognition. x 

Since the engineers commenced these works I am informed that at 
both Coquille and Coos Bay they have ascertained the existence of rock 
foundations for the jetties where it had been supposed there was only 
sand, and therefore that the cost will not be near the sum originally 
estimated. These Government works are urgently demanded by the 
interests of commerce, and I hope and ask that this Congress will 
appropriate the amounts recommended. 


HARBOR OF REFUGE AT PORT ORFORD. 


At present there is no harbor between San Francisco and Puget 
Sound where a vessel can enter in the heavy southern storms of winter, 
«when three-fourths of the disasters along our coast occur. A harbor 
of refuge is therefore a commercial and maritime necessity and of 
great national importance. Under an act of Congress the board of 
engineers for the Pacific coast have twice, after careful deliberation, 
decided that the $150,000 apropriated by that act should beexpended 
at Port Orford in the construction of a marine asylum for ships. Its 
«central location, midway from San Francisco to Puget Sound and in 
the extreme western portion of the United States, and on the track of 
all vessels going up and down the coast; its freedom from prevailing 
northwest coast fogs, protected as it is by the projection of the Coast 
Range Mountains immediately to the north; its ample roadstead 
and deep water, good bottom and splendid facilities for obtaining 
material for construction—all these remarkable peculiarities com- 


bined to influence the final decision of the board in its favor. It is 
already designated on the United States Coast Survey as the best and 
most capacious summer harbor on the coast. 3 

Not only will the proposed expenditure provide for a harbor of 
refuge, increasing in capacity with each appropriation for extension 
of the breakwater, but it will benefit the general public and the 
entire Pacific coast by opening up the richest of coal, iron, lumber, 
and agricultural sections. A practicable route by easy poe has 
been surveyed fora railroad from Port Orford through to the Coquille 
Valley, and thence to Roseburg inthe heart of the Umpqua section of 
Southern Oregon, and I am informed that the route is also practicable 
into Rogue River Valley or down the coast and into the State of Cali- 
fornia. In fact its proximity to the State line makes the location 
of this harbor of great advantage to Northern California. The com- 
merce of the Pacific coast is rapidly increasing, as the following 
figures, in addition to those heretofore given, show: 


Arrivals and departures at San Francisco. 


Arrivals. | Departures. 
Year. — . . . 
Vessels. | Tons. | Vessels. | Tons. 


2, 758 
3, 045 


834, 634 | 845, 380 
960, 347 | 956, 189 


This is coastwise commerce only. The growth of shipping from 
the Columbia has been given, and that of Puget Sound has increased 
over 100 per cent. in the last year. Owing to the prevailing winds 
and currents much of the Asiatic commerce for San Francisco passes 
up near this point going and returning. 

It will thus be seen that the prosecution of this work, at least to 
the 9 of making one of the several harbors probably needed in 
time along this coast for its rapidly growing aud soon to be immense 
coasting trade, becomes a national necessity. Our Government 
should wisely look forward and provide for our ever-increasing wants. 

We must not only take into consideration the present commerce 
but its probable growth ere any harbor can be made ready in the 
due course of time generally taken to complete great public improve- 
ments. 

Anumber of vessels have been wrecked that could in all proba- 
bility have been entirely saved had a harbor of refuge existed at the 
time at Port Orford. I might instance the cases of the Star King, 
the Western Bell, the Grace Darling, where seventeen persons per- 
ished, and the sad loss of the Brother Jonathan, with her two hun- 
dredhxman lives. The great majority of vessels lost have been south 
of this point, and the prevailing winds would have doubtless enabled 
many to have reached an asylum for ships at Port Orford. 

The last Legislature of the State which I have the honor to repre- 
sent upon this floor, by unanimous vote, memorialized Congress for 
immediate and ample appropriations for this work. 

THE ALSEA 


is an exceedingly rich and productive valley, isolated almost en- 
tirely from other sections—a mountain barrier on one side and an 
ocean onthe other. The tide ebbs and flows about fifteen miles in- 
land. A small appropriation for the removal of rocks and obstruc- 
tions and for other improvements will be of great assistance to the 
people. The spruce forests here will prove of great value. There 
are also immense bodies of cedar, cherry, maple, ash, alder, and fir. 
Valuable lead mines exist along the coast. Over 60,000 bushels of 
grain were gmt last year. The memorial presented asks for the 
sum of $10,000. The opening of this settlement and the consequent 
sale of the public lands would reimburse the Government for the 
amount required to improve the river. 
THE UMPQUA RIVER 


for seventeen miles between Scottsburgh and Gardner affords the onl, 
means of transportation. Except over the bars at Brandy lend, 
Echo Island, and at the mouth of n Creek, there is plenty of water 
at low stage to meet the necessities of the commerce of the river, and 
to remove these obstractions and the Fisk Rocks just below the steam- 
boat landing at Scottsburgh, and provide for buoying the river below 
Gardner, and for essential surveys, the sum of $12,000 was last year 
recommended by the Engineer Department. This expenditure, in 
my judgment, would result in a permanent beneficial improvement. 
SIUSLAW RIVER. 


I also present a large petition from the citizens of Siuslaw Valley, 
asking for a survey and mapping of the bar at the mouth. This is 
a rapidly-growing settlement, in a fine agricultural, stock-grazing, 
and timbered country. Vessels drawing thirteen feet can ascend 
the river for twenty-five miles from the ocean, and there are no sand- 
bars or snag obstructions to the head of tide-water, thirty miles from 
the mouth. Their request is reasonable and should be granted. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have referred as briefly to our special interests 
as possible. It will be noticed that our public improvements are 
principally external, rather than internal. They concern largely the 
shipping of the world by affording it increased facilities in its search 
for our products. While there are rivalries among us, they are only 
those of young, vigorous athletes, and the more they wrestle for trade 
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ater will be the growth. Within the scope of 
the coast range of the Pacific Northwest we find on the east the great 
commercial centers of Boston and New York and Philadelphia and 


and commerce the 


Baltimore, each the better for the competition from the others, and we 
we have room on the Pacific for ample ambition in this direction. 

All our rivers and harbors should be improved. The practical 
bearing of the policy of improving our grana system of water-ways 
and harbors draining every portion of the Northwest and carrying 
its volume of production and trade toward the seaboard, as an ex- 
tension of the t belt and latitude of commerce, development and 
immigration, is fraught with the most promising consequences to 
the nation at large. 

Our coast in one respect is not as highly favored as the Atlantic ; 
our harbors, both barred and otherwise, are not so numerous; our 
coast range of mountains, in close proximity to the sea, turn only 
the small and short streams over our bars, and their scouring capacity 
has to be increased by governmental improvements, and our limited 
harbors should be improved as rapidly as possible. 


A LIBERAL POLICY 


should be pursued, and the improvements, like the foundations of 
lasting and powerful structures, should be strongly and deeply laid, 
and permanent—a liberal policy not only to our Pacific coast rivers 
and bors, but Istand ready to join hands with all men of progre 
on the policy of liberal internal improvement and development 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. That man or that 
party that stands in the way of the permanent development of this 
country will go down before the onward roll of American progress, 
From every part of this great land comes up the cry for inereased 
facilities for cheap transportation. The people demand it and they 
will yet be heard in no uncertain tones. y, Mr. Speaker, in our 
last year’s river and harbor bill for the whole of these United States 
we scarcely excelled the sum which France, only one-fifteenth the 
size in area of the United States, expended in a single year, on one 
only of her rivers—the Seine—between her capital and the sea. 

e policy of internal improvements has governed all the progres- 
sive nations of the earth. In the case of} France, just mentioned, 
liberal governmental aid has been given to all e avenues of 

rtation. Public facilities forinterstate exchange gave her the 
wonderful recuperative power recently exhibited after the Franco- 
Prussian war left her lying bleeding and prostrate. As the United 
States is greater in territory than France, so is this same policy the 
more important to our national development. With our Atlantic on 
the east and Pacitic on the west, with our lakes on the north and our 
Gulf on the south, and all their various tributary streams—with our 
great Mississippi and its Missouri and Ohio and numerous other 
streams ying the interior of this country like so many national 
veins and arteries for the flow of commerce—what a pran and com- 
8 system it presents for future growth and greatness, I 
ieve in the cet of using the public revenue—the money of the 
people for the efit of the people, and my firm conviction is that 
a judicious expenditure of the public money for improvements cal- 
culated to cheapen and facilitate the trade of this great country by 
developing its commerce, stimulating its productions, and increasing 
its wealth does not thereby add to our taxation but rather actually 
diminishes the burden of our people. 

The General Government has given liberally of its means and of 
its public domain to build up gigantic railroads, owned and enjoyed 
by private individuals, and now it should in duty bound expend its 
means to improve our water-ways and supply competitive influences 
for the benefit of the public. Congress under the Constitution has 
power to regulate commerce among the several States, and it can do 
it most effectually by a liberal improvement of our vast system of 
water-ways, and thus to a large extent obviate necessity for national 
regulation of interstate commerce or for State or national authority 
exercising their undoubted supremacy over corporate monopolies in 
the exercise of created functions in matters of public concern. 

On the Pacific our hope is that our ocean traffic may improve, 
under wise national aids toward ship-building, the improvement of 
refuge harbors in the interest of commerce, and through probable 
changes in the manner of ocean transportation. Steam is rapidly 
driving the sail from off the seas. Capital is proposing to carry 
our surplus products, under the advantages claimed for shorter and 

uicker routes, either by way of Wilmington in Southern Cali- 
ornia, thence by rail to Galveston, and on to Liverpool or Queens- 
town by steamer, or by way of the contemplated Darien, Nicaraguan, 
or Tehuantepec route—that destined pathway of nations where 
Raleigh, over three centuries ago, told his queen were the world’s 
Ran The dream of three centuries we hope soon to see realized. 
n will the grain of the Pacific be thousands of miles nearer its 
market, and the products of the basin of the Columbia can then be 
mutually exchanged with those of the valley of the Mississippi. I 
feel that a bright future awaits the shipping producers of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr. Speaker, progress and development seem to be the order of 
our country and our age. Within the life-time of the gray-haired 
about me piany, of our most useful inventions have been perfected— 
‘telephones and fire-engines, gas and electric lights, sewing-machines 

d steamships, photographs and telegraphs, and the whole of our 
great railway systems. Great has been the growth of the new world, 


but its grandest progres has been in these United States of America. 
The thought at first seems almost incredible that not six of the gen- 
erations of the sons of man, counting them by the Bible age of three- 
score and ten, have away since Columbus para the veil 
that hung before this continent and unlocked our golden gates that 
the banner of civilization and progress might be borne herein. May 
the progress of the future be as grand as that of the past, and may 
contentment, pet nice and prosperity ever be the lot of the good 
people of this land. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE W. JONES, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No, 2315) to provide for the 
investigate 


the question of the tariff and 


Mr. JONES, of Texas, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under consideration assumes the consti- 
tutionality and expediency of a protective tariff. The policy of 
protection is old and familiar, but is now presented under condi- 
tions greatly to the advantage of its advocates. So much so, its 
opponents hardly know where to make a stand or what practical 
issue to join. national debt, in round numbers $1,900,000,000, 
must be provided for. Ourannual expenditures have increased from 
millions to hundreds of millions. It is estimated that pensions will 
aggregate 1,000,000,000 in the next twenty years. One-half of this 
sum comes of the a pension act, for which the soldier and 
taxpayer are alike indebted to the Democratic No one can 
question its paternity. It was passed by a House largely Demo- 
cratic. Butinapology forthe Democratsit may be said that, charged 
by the Republicans with rebel sympathies during the war, and sus- 
pected of indifference toward the Union soldier, it was necessary for 
them to refute the slander and repel suspicion by a signal display of 
devotion to the Union and of gratitude to the soldiers for saving it. 
And the act has the merit of disinterestedness, for it is well known 
that Democratic partisans share but little in its benefits. 

Without further statement of the situation it is apparent that our 
annual expenditures for the next twenty years will 338 average 
8350, 000, 000. The present tariff yields in round numbers 8200, 000, 000, 
and the excise or internal revenue 8137,00, 000. It is generally 
agreed that excise is odious to the American 9 bearable 
only so long as imperious necessity extorts it. y we have a 
bill on the Calendar to put it in process of extinction. No one thinks 
seriously of resorting to direct taxes. What, then, shall be done? 
We must increase the revenue by tariff or diminish the expenditures. 
or in part do both, or else have recourse to some financial element 
not now em loyed. Have we such resource? I think we have. 
The credit of the Government wisely utilized and economically de- 
voted to the use and benefit of the whole people is as potent to relieve 
in e as it was to serve in war. But if we so employ it we shall 
supersede national banks, lessen the necessity for tariff, and thereby 
weaken the AEREN for protection. This touches the perpetuation 
of the national debt and incidentally banks and protection. 

The debate has taken a wide range, and free trade and protection 
have been ably and exhaustively presented in all possible phases. 
Yet, when we come to analyze and compare notes and collate argu- 
ments, the practical difference is not discernible. The elaborate and 
exhaustive speech of the distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Hewitt] is admittedly standard authority on the free-trade 
side. On page 21 of hisspeech he says: 

Thus it is apparent that a tariff with incidental protection and a tariff for reve- 
nue only are in effect identical and are convertible phrases, 

This is the conclusion reached after a thorough survey of the whole 
field. Further on he says: 
$ rik thus Jeremie my — proposition, er ne 8 a 9 ee 

o uce an revenue on e ave 0 ive a e 
tion which American industry nes. 1 z 

Page 20: 

Now, ifit be conceded, or can be demonstrated that these rates are sufficient to 
compensate for the difference in the of labor, we have simply to apply them 
in order to meet the demandsof those who insist and concede that the tariff must 
afford adequate protection to American labor. 


* ba * > > * * 
Now, the only time when the competition of foreign products is to be dread 
is when prices are low and foreign nations seek to flood our market with their sur- 

lus ucts. Atsuch times it is = part of wisdom to preserveour home mar- 


et for our own industries, if possible. 
Page 18: 
But the difference in wages does exist, and there are branches of industry which 


tment of a commission to 
ternal-revenue laws. 
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cannot be carried on without an equivalent compensation in the form of protective 
duties or of a bounty from the pablic Treasury. 

Page 19: 

It will be sufficient for me now to say that as between Great Britain and the 
United States the rate of wages on the average is about 50 per cent. higher here 
than there. 

Page 17: 

Happily, in considering the situation, we are relieved from all the necessity of 
ure the vexed question of free trade or protection. That question, impor- 
tant as it is, is not now involved in the work before us. I have already pointed 
out that interests have grown up under the existing tariff, which has for 
twenty years, of such a vast and complicated nature, and employing such a la 

roportion of our po — that any interference which would tend to dislocate 
fha that would be likely to impair its efficiency, and not advance the sub- 
stantial elements of its prosperity, growth, and increase, would not only be an act 
of folly but would produce results so disastrous to the whole community that no 
party or set of men who might undertake it would be sustained by the popular 
approval, but would be consigned to oblivion at least for a generation. 

It thus appears that all this debate is a war of words so far as 
Democrats and Republicans, as such, are concerned. Both affirm 
that the tariff must be sustained to meet the necessary expenditures 
of the Government and so long as maintained the duties shall be so 
ie as to afford adequate protection to American industry. It 
follows, therefore, that so long as we shall have a high tariff it will 
be protective. No one can reasonably doubt that in the revision of 
the tariff interests affected by it will combine and prevail to have 
the duty so adjusted as to afford all the protection that may be 
demanded. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not deny the potency of legislation, but I 
question its constitutionality and deny that it is just to tax one section 
or industry to protect or enrich another. The power to levy and 
collect taxes, lay import duties, &c., is qualified by the object con- 
templated, and that is to raise revenue for the support of the Gov- 
ernment. Discrimination for protection violates the spirit of the 
Constitution and works injustice to those on whom the burdens fall. 
The tariff ought to be revised in the interest of revenue and for the 
relief of industries which it now ee I oppose the bill. It 
means delay and protection. Our late census returns afford all ne- 
cessary statistical information, while the reports of the Treasury show 
the workings of the present tariff. Why delay, unless to give poli- 
ticians time to h and class interests time to consolidate power ? 
Is it necessary for Democrats to have time to repeat their role on the 
currency? 

Is it now on the tariff as it formerly was on questions of currency, 
that Democratic constituencies are not , and that there is great 
danger of demoralization and fatal disintegration if the questions 
involved be fairly and squarely presented before the party machine 
shall have prepared them to has bing ? Why evade responsibility or 
shirk duty? All are agreed that the tariff should be revised. The 
Democrats said so during the last Con and though they had 
control of both Honses did nothing. The Eaton bill passed the Sen- 
ate but died in the House. 

Delay is all the protectionist wants. The present tariff works to 
suit him. Neither side proposes to resort to any other method or re- 
source for raising revenue. In fact, the gentleman from New York, 
{ Mr. Hewrrt,] as if to atone for something in gl and to dispel 
all doubts and fears of his Democratic friends for the future, goes out 
of his way to attack and ridicule inconvertible currency, the only 
real and effectual resource to the people against banks, protective 
tariffs, and capitalized combinations. On page 8 he says: 

In the absence of any 8 the work of production will proceed in anat- 
ural channel, and all that can b 


a t many of the propositions which are made in to money as well as 

industry. It is the key to the fiat-money delusion, itis the explanation of 
boon 1 which is made by those who advocate protection for the sake of pro- 
ection. 

Now, collate this paragraph with those already quoted and it would 
seem that the gentleman is afflicted with the distemper he attributes 
to others. In the same breath as it were he denies the potency of the 
law to protect and invokes its power to protect and sustain “ in- 
terests grown up under the existing tariff of such a vast and com- 
pican nature,” Ke. What flat contradiction! Which side is he on? 
pa he is not crazy. There is method in his madness. On page 23 

e says: 

I am absolutely in favor of the abolition of the duty on wi 
in this view by the opinion of the largest wool man 
If the Pee tater ve e the burdens = the 8 price the, 

on everythin; ey consume receive ample emmi! an, - 
oe they may e in tho — of the duty on wool. ah z 

Special benefits to the manufacturer and general blessings to the 
producer. God bless the wool-growerin Texas; but the Government 
must take care of the manufacturer in New York. 

And such is the doctrine of the great Democratic champion on 
this floor. It is the key to his speech. Free trade for the farmer 
and producer, and protection for the manufacturer and capitalist. 
Nor was that gentleman purposeless in his satire on the people’s 
money. On page 12 he says: 


The resources of the country have been overstrained and exhausted by the 
expenditures of the war, and by the delirium of an inconvertible paper currency 
which produced an unnatural exhilaration in the industrial system. 


On page 15 he says: 


We ma: ae very pyres ofa 2 err are aor so fully 2 
stood that nothing ort ol exigencies of a great civil conflict, apparently a 
ever be tted to disturb or 8 metallic 


happily now impossible, will 
money of the Constitution and of the rs. But we shall not again ex ne 
the stimulus which was given to confidence and enterprise by the resumption of 


sposo payments. That work is done, and, as I hope, with the coming decision of 
e Supreme Court in regard to legal-tender issues, will never be encountered 


No doubt the gentleman is confirmed in this view by the opinion 
of the greatest bankers in the United States. Such is the language of 
the hard-money Democracy of to-day. How different from that of 
the soft-money Democracy of 5 But the party has been 
drilled, and the people have m drilled; and now the mask is 
thrown off and the wolf in sheep’s clothing is discovered. Formerly 
we were tolé that the financial disasters of 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 
1876 were produced by contraction and the manipulations of the 
currency by the money-dealers; and that the only remedy for their 
cure and prevention was for the people to resume and exercise their 
right to control the volume of money, to guard against inflation and 
contraction, securing stability in volume adequate to the money 
needs of the country, thus maintaining steadiness of value and pro- 
tecting alike creditors and debtors against contractions and infla- 
tions. Now we are told that the peo le never had such pora, and 
that the forthcoming decision of the Supreme Court will forever dis- 
pel the delusion. It may be that the machine drill has done its work 
so effectually and the national banks have so thoroughly consol- 
idated power as to render resistance futile; and it may be that all 
who attempt resistance shall sink beneath the turbid billows of 


The signs of the times may not be as auspicious as could be wished, 
but the Greenbacker has an important advantage not heretofore held, 
and that is a fair, og issue with the Democratic party. There is 
no middle ground. The Greenbacker affirms the constitutional power 
and its practical efficacy to make and regulate money. This the 
Democrats and Republicans deny. The Greenbacker affirms that 
this power wisely and patriotically exercised would enable the Gov- 
ernment to turn much of the current expenses and national debt into 
paper currency, whose serviceableness as money would support it in 
circulation without interest, answering all demands for paper cur- 
rency, thus su the necessity for national banks and reduc- 
ing the demand for taxes and tariff. This the Democrats and Repub- 
licans deny. 

In support of the views of the Greenbacker, in the discussion of 
the bill to facilitate the refunding of the national debt in the Forty- 
sixth Congress, I said: 


surrender of the mind e thon: gravity 
MgTess, as be seen 
„volume 1, page 1: 
‘IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
“ March 2, 1877. 
“Mr. Jones, of Nevada, from the monetary commission created under the joint 
resolution of A 15, 1876, submitted the following es rds : 

“The commission created under the joint resolution of August 15, 1876, submit 
the 2 report: 

“ The resolution creating the commission and defining its duties was as follows: 

“ ‘ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That a commission is 
hereby authorized and constituted, to consist of three Senators, to be appointed by 
the Senate; three members of the House of Representatives, to be Sproat By 
peed aero and experts, not exceeding three in number, to be selected by 

ted with them, with authority to determine the time and place of meeting, 
and to take evidence, and whose duty it shall be to inquire— 

First. Into the change which has taken place in the relative value of gold 
and silver; the causes thereof, whether permanent or otherwise ; the effects thereof 
upon trade, commerce, finance, and the uctive interests of the country, and 
upon the standard (of) value in this and foreign countries; 

Second. Into the policy of the restoration of the double standard in this coun- 
Sis FS if restored, what the legal relation between the two coins, silver and gold, 

0 


Third. Into the policy of continuing legal tender notes concurrently with metal- 
lie 5 and the effects thereof upon the labor, industries, and wealth of the 
country; an 

Fourth. Into the best means for providing for facilitating the resumption of 


specie payments.’ 
Pe The commission as of Messrs. John P. Jones, Lewis V. 
Randall L. Gibson, George 


consisted 

Bogy, and George 8. E. vAr ka the Senate; Messrs. 
W. and Richard P. Bland, of the House of Representatives; Hon. William 
8. Groesbeck, of Ohio, and Professor Francis Bowen, of Massachusetts. George 
M. Weston, of Maine, was appointed — f 

The sessions of the commission were held in the city of New York until the 
peg eee of Congressin December last. They have since been held in the city 
of Washington. 

bd en after the creation of the commission circulars were issued to bank - 
e e tropa, and e the ate Boyar nent) eee 

es * e 1 re 

the United States in forei tries. These circulars contained inte: t 


coun 
which were intended to elicit the widest possible information upon all topics cow- 
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ered by the resolution of Angust 15, 1876. The chambers of commerce in the lead- 
ing cities in this hime were invited to furnish, and did furnish, lists of the per- 
al 


sons most likely to be able to give information. 

“A large number of persons appeared before the commission, who were orally ex- 
amined. In addition numerous written pra from various sections of this coun- 
try were received in answer to the circulars of the commission. These papers, as 
well as the oral testimony taken down by sex file pe are reported herewith. 

Our ministers abroad have exhibited a patriotic and intelligent zeal in collecting 
official and other information in the countries to which they are accredited. The 
documents which they have ed are very valuable, and some of them not 
attainable except through official applications. Some of our ministers have added 
able Langt rals original papers. All these documents and contributions are 
here su ti 

‘The commission are much indebted to the Secretary of State for his 
and courteous co-operation in facilitating their communication through his Depart- 
ment with our ministersabroad. They axe also indebted to the Bureau of Statistics, 
which promptly and courteously furnished ail the information asked for. 

„Several tlemen in Europe, eminent as financial authorities, have addressed 
communications to the commission, which are among the submittepapers. One 
of these gentlemen, M. Cernuschi, appeared personally before the commission and 
furnished important and valuable information, which will be found in the reported 
testimony. The thanks of the country are due to him and to the other distin- 
ganes citizens of foreign nations who have made these disinterested efforts in 

e elucidation of a question important to the welfare of mankind.” 

It thus appears that the commission in pi and work embraced finance in 
its widest range. And surely the thanks of the country and of mankind are due 
the commissioners for the very able, exhaustive, and disinterested investigation 
and elucidation of the questions covered by the resolution creating the commission. 
And certainly the information obtained and the conclusions reached could not be 
more strongly commended to the consideration and acceptance of their country- 
m 


en. 

“Germany and the United States demonetized silver in 1873. * * * Mani- 
festly, the real reason for the demonetization of silver was the apprehension of the 
creditor classes that the combined T of the two metals would raise prices 
and chen money unless one of them was shorn of the money function. In 
2 is reason was distinctly avowed."—eportof Monetary Commission, page 
4, volume 1. 

Such is the language of the commission. It is bold, direct, and unequivocal. 
The er crc furnished is of the most important character, It establishes two 

ro ons: 

* rst. Demand and supply, the exclusive factors of value, govern money value; 
and hence whatever anions sappi or prevents its increase benefits the cred- 
itor classes and money-holders by raising the purchasing power of Lr’ fl and aug- 
menting the value of credits. On the contrary, whatever diminishes demand or 
increases su ply benefits the debtor and wealth-producing classes by raising prices 
and diminishing the value of credits. Classes naturally take sides in accordance 
with their interests. 

Secondly. The dangerous influence which the creditor classes and money-hold- 
ers exercise upon financial legislation. 

To these forces the commission refers the origin and success of the scheme of 
demonetization soon after the discovery of gold in California and Australia: 

“At that time gold promising the more abundant yield was selected for demone- 
tization. The creditor classes and those having fixed incomes boldly demanded it 
in order, as they 9 avowed, to protect themselves against the anticipated rise 
in general 133 Under their ap; several nations in Europe, notably Ger- 
many and Austria, in 1857 demonetized gold. It is probable that the movement 
in that direction would have become universal in Europe but forthe resistance of 
France. It was changed, at least as early as 1865, into a movement for the demone- 
tization of silver. But this change from We pO to demonetiz- 

silver was more of form than of substance. The object aimed at by both was 
through a disuse of one of the money metela to protect the creditor classes and those 
having fixed incomes against a in the value of money and a rise in general 
rices. Thisis the pith and marrow of the monetary discussions of the last twenty- 
ve years.“ — Monetary Commission, page 15, volume 1. 

Yes, and it is the pith and marrow of the money question of to-day. The same 
motives and interests actuate creditors in d g the demonetization and 
abandonment of paper . influenced them in 1 the demonetiza- 
tion of gold or silver, one or other, as fluctuating supply affected their inter- 
ests. The cause is clear, the reason plain. Whatever diminishes the demand for 
as by supplying its uses and taking its place checks its rise and a 


ne. 

In the language of the commission: i 

“It is the limitation of the “ of money, without aux reference to the 
cost of its production, that he value of each unit of money, whether 
fiat or me In the case of fiat money the limitation is imposed bylaw. In 
the case of metallic money it is imposed by nature. The effect of limitation upon 
the value of money is precisely the same in both instances. In the one case the 
limitation is re; ted by the wisdom and justice of man; in the other, it is ee: 
lated by the ble and uncertain obstacles which nature op; to the produc- 
tion of the metals. The value of money, of whatever kind, is measured by the 
cost of obtaining it after it has been produced, and not by the cost of its produc- 
tion, and this value is indicated pe general range of prices. —Report of Mone- 
a aie volume 1, page 

e hard-money theory that nothing but gold and silver can be money photo- 
graphs a dismal future for mankind. 

The gold yield of Australia and California was at its maximum in five years 
3 1. with 1856. The aggregato production of both metals was also at its maxi- 
mum during the same period. Since then the combined annual production of the 
two metals, instead of augmenting, has diminished.“ —ITbid., volume 1, page 14. 

It is true that new sources of supply may be discovered, but it is improbable 
that new sources N prolific ever be discovered, and it is only hash pos- 
sible that they will ‘ered and made available within any near period. It 
has been said that, ‘unlike agriculture, there is but one crop in a mine; and it 
may also be said that the greater the number of mines and gold fields worked out, 
the less chances there are of finding new ones. —ITbid., page 15. 

„An increasing value of money and falling prices have been and are more fruit- 
ful of human misery than war, pestilence, or famine. They have wrought more 
injustice than all the bad laws which were ever enacted.”—Jbid., page 10. 

“If metallic money becomes insufficient, by reason of demonetization of either 
of the precious metal. or from any cause, one of two things must happen : 

“The commercial, industrial, and numerical progress of mankind must be 
arrested, and if the decrease of money shall be a contin one and cover a long 
pon of time it mustend in an absolute check to progress and possibly the destruc- 

of existing social and political institutions. Or, what is most probable, relief 

would be sought in an extension and perpetuation of existing systems of inconvert- 

ible money, which owe their origin to the pressure of expanding 8 aud 

commerce st the restrictive bounds of a stationary and perhaps declining 

aggregate supply of the two metals. 
* * 


rompt 


* * * * * 
„A shrinkage of money and fali rices always have had and always must 
have a tendency to concentrate wealth, to enrich the few and to impow and 


degrade the many, This tendency is subtle, active, and portentous throughout 
the world to-day."—Ibid., pages 2% 5. * 


The alternative thus presented is— 
INCONVERTIBLE PAPER MONEY. 


It is the horn of the dilemma to which the logic of events has Lege us, and 
on which hang not oy. the existing social and political institutions of our coun- 


ion for the issue so apy so plainly de ; and since there is no other 
escape demand and supply, surely the philanthropist 
and patriot will not hestitate to explore the alte: ve in all phases and bearings. 

This is what the commission did, and after the most thorough, philosophic, and 
exhaustive 3 reached the conclusions expressed in the — 
passages of the report, volume 1. page 9: 

There can never be practically two money standards whose units of account 
differ in value in any country at the same time. It is 8 that the value 
of the standard should be unchanging. It isnot ng pe at the material which 
represents the value should be unchan ng. Itis of little consequence of what the 
material consists, if it be portable, divisible, and indestructible, or, if destructible, 
that it can be replaced with facility. There should never be any hesitation in 
changing the material of money for the purpose of maintaining its value undis- 

rbed. 


This passage embraces two fundamental and vital u proponens t 

First. There cannot be twò money s a g in value ; in other words, 
if there be two differing in uses, or the one based on the other, the superior absorbs 
and controls the inferior, and by its own volume exclusively regulates value, and 
hence bank-notes and ury notes not full tender do not affect the value of 
money. They ee contractions and expansions at the bidding of the superior, 
but in their subserviency to their superior, are always guarded against any dimi- 
— or this Lay pr Upon this t I repeat the uage of the commission, 
volume 1, . 

The two metals together fill but scantily the measure of the money needs of the 
world, and they can only fill it upon the condition that both are money in the 
8 sense; and nothing is such money if it be restricted in its legal-tender 

ction. 


* * * * * 


* * 
On pages 36, 37, 38, and 39 this subject is elaborated by the commission, volume 
1, page 36: 


A 1 

i Prices, notwithstanding the use of banking expedients and credits, governed 
by the volume of acei: 

„It is sometimes maintained that a compensation can be made for a shrink: 
in the volume of money by an increase of such banking expedients as checks, bills 
of exchange, and clea: houses. These expedients are now resorted to, and, be- 
cause profit is found in their use, always will be availed of to the utmost possible 
extent. It is manifest, therefore, that, whatever the proportion or percentage they 
bear to the volume of money, it cannot be increased except through an increase in 
that volume. d itis as manifest that, when the volume of money is diminished, 
these expedients must diminish, and prices must fall in a corresponding ratio. 
Money is the primary and governing force, whose functions cannot be suspended 
by any device whatever, and whose volume or existence does not depend on bank- 
in Shed are 5 guts, while these expedients grow out of money and could not exist 
without it. 

This proposition is so plain and so universally attested by experience that it is 
deemed unnecessary to add further in its demonstration. Its importance, how- 
ever, cannot be overrated. It accounts for the partiality of the creditor classes 
and those controlling money for bank and Treasury notes without the legal tender, 
and their abhorrence for fiat or full legal-tender paper money. Secure behind the 
‘obstacles which nature opposes to the production of the mines," if they can only 
maintain the metallic basis, decreasing volume assures their triumph and rule. 


EFFECTS OF A DECREASING VOLUME OF MONEY. 
“ While the volume of money is decreasing, even although very slowly, the value 


of each unit of money is inc g in corresponding ratio, and property is falling 
in pen Monetary Commission, volume 1, page 53, 
t is estima the commission, as a consequence of increase of demand in 


b 
excess of supply, that from 1809 to 1848 money increased in value 145 per cent., 
volume 1, page 55: . 

A loan of money made in 1809, if repaid in 1848, would have been repaid with an 
addition of 145 per cent. in the purchasing power of principal and interest, besides 
all the interest paid. Those who have loaned money to this Government since 1861 
have already received nearly as much in the increased valne of their prineipal as 
in interest, and all the probabilities are, in respect to the 4 per cent. thirty-year 
national bonds now being negotiated, if they are redeemed in gold, that more profit 
will be made by the augmentation in the value of principal than through interest. 
Indeed, the signs of the times are that the bonds of a country possess g the un- 
bounded resources and stable institutions of the United States, payable in gold at 
the end of t years without any interest whatever, would, through the increase 
of the value of that metal, prove a most profitable investment. * Ashrink- 
ing volume of money transfers existing property unjustly, and causes a concentra- 
FFV passage quoted from is so fi 

e second proposition em the e quo! ge 9 is so fun- 
damental and pivotal and so vehemently decried . eee us hum- 
buggery by the creditor classes as to deserve special consideration. 

Wos are apt to believe what we most desire to believe. The creditor classes 
will naturall M seek to uade themselves and convince others that the proposi- 
tion is fallacious, for if its truth be established they will be stripped of pretense 
and forced to avow the real motive of their C. eee to paper money, or else 
yield to the cause of justice and humanity. The proposition assumes that the 
money material is not of itself money, but becomes such only when indued by law 
with the functions of money. It e the theory that money is wealth. It 
accepts as true the views of the inconvertible-paper or fiat-money school, which 
are very fairly stated by the commission : 

“The views of this school are that utility, accom ed by limitation of quan- 
tity, is the basis of exchangeable value. That this utility may either depend upon 
such intrinsic qualities as would render the thing possessing them valuable to 
man in isolation as well as to man ee or upon such intrinsic, artificial quali- 
ties which society may confer upon any article, however intrinsically valueless by 
endowing it with the power of performing the money function. That the evident 
fact that this function does not inhere in and cannot be couferred on any article so 
as to make it either valuable or useful to man in isolation, while it is essential to 
the very existence of society demonstrates that money value is not derived from 
the useful, intrinsic qualities of the material upon which the money fanction may 
be conferred. Thor also call attention to the facts that the usefulness to the in- 
dividual of any article depends solely upon the intrinsic qualities which it may 
ee and is not at all diminished by its existence in unlimited quantity, but 

hat money, on the contrary, becomes entirely useless unless its quantity be 
limited. They conclude from these facts that the money value of the material of 
which money is com rests solely upon the purely artificial and extrinsic quali- 
ties conferred upon it; that this value is inseparable from society, and grows eut 
of its need of and demand for an instrument of valuation and exchange. 

They maintain that money is not in itself wealth, but a set of counters for com- 
puting and exchanging wealth, or, as was said by Bishop Berkeley, ‘a ticket en- 
titling to power and fitted to record aad transfer this power: and that it is of little 
consequence what materials the tickets are made of.’ ''—Report of Monetary Com- 
mission, volume 1, pages 40, 41. 

Sach are the views of the Greenback party. The argument may be reduced to 
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-æ syllo; : thin ual in uses are in value. Articles endowed with 
equal port tomatoes are equal in So uses. Therefore, paper and metal 
ual ! tender are — in monetary value. > 
Mr. Justice Strong, of the Supreme Court, delivering the opinion of the court 
in the legal- er cases, (12 W. page 543,) uses the following : 
the notes tenders gave them a new use, and it no argu- 
ment to show that the value of things is in proportion to the uses to which they 


may be a 
‘The views of the metallic school are stated by the commission with equal fair- 


ness: 

“ The especial merits claimed for this system are, that its worki 
automatic, that the money value of the commodities upon which it is 
upon their useful intrinsic qualities and is measured 


Jaa 


Second. That it is limited to the wealth of the mines. 

‘These propositions, if true, involve the gravest considerations. 

It n. no ent to show that society cannot exist without money, and it 
$s equally plain those who own and control money govern society; so that 
-those who own and control the mines hold the key to the power that rales all nations, 
and are themselves virtually the masters of This cold-b! theory 
assumes that nature denies the creative power to man, as something above his capa- 
vilities, 8 those of the masses of mankind, but has endued gold and sil- 
ver with this vine creative attribute, and hid them in the recesses of the earth, 
to enrich and enoble the lucky finder, and to give him power and dominion over 
tho earth and all things therein. ‘This doctrine is donb ess pleasing to those who 
have gold and silver, and whose credits and incomes entitle them to gold and sil- 
ver. $ subjects labor and wealth in all other forms to their pleasure, not to ~ 
Ban shave It teaches that the natural tendency of civilization is to a money 


tocracy, the perfection of political science. This may be delightful to those 
who eè t to be of the aristocracy, but appalling, indeed, to those whom it con- 
demns to drudgery, penury, and want. After careful investigation and thorough 


examination of the arguments in — Lael of this theory, the commission reached 
the conclusion stated on page 29, volume 1: 

The demand for the precious metals as commodities is believed w many tọ be 
still essential to 5 ready acceptance as money. If this is true, it 
is a misfortune. The iness and por 8 world, if not wholly depend - 
ent upon, are largel nenced by the of the value of money, barn 


«cannot exist without steadiness in its volume. The demand for the precious me 


apparent that the subjection of the value of 
the demands for sneer signs and looking-glasses, for 


me 
oney to dis! ce 
ie its derived from such uses but 


van es and breastpins, is an evil which the 
compensate.” 

This argument to a fair and 8 mind is overwhelming and conclusive ; 
but to a mind obscured by preju ce or biased by interest it may be as “sounding 
‘brass and 3 cymbal.” A man convinced against his will is of the same 
-opinion still; and it is felt that there is but little hope of reaching the head or 
heart of one who cannot or will not unders' the difference between the tool 
It certainly requires no a mt to show that the 
est uses of which ei is capable are always 
equal in value, the lesser uses g merged in the greater. Who would contend 
‘that a horse is unserviceable for the plow because not suitable for the turf? Who 
ould think that the woodman's ax is unserviceable and valueless the 
metal of which it is com is not ig aes of being used as a surgeon's knife? 

e votaries =e m; of on 

e 


and the uses served by it. 
tools which serve equally the 


ive wealth (inclnd- 


The basis is broad indeed, covering tho 
It is the credit of the 


‘ing the gold and silver) of the 
Government, co-extensive wi 


himself. 
money by its serviceableness as a medium of exchange supports 
3 thus relieving the people of the taxes necessary to carry the bonds, and at 


iceable as a medium of exchange, and 

which they would otherwise have to give for a medium of — DA Experience 

attests what reason demonstrates. The first $60,000,000 issued — Government 

-Auring the war, and made of tender equal with coin, maintained par throughout 

the war. Theact of May, 1878, and virtually the resumption 

act of 1875, fixes permanently in the volume of money 000,000 of our present 
back circulation. 

In the language of the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Curreney, 
[Mr. Buckyer,} it cannot be withdrawn, redeemed, or 3 

“THUS FAR GREENBACKS COXQUER.” 

From the Ist day of January, 1879, it became absolute 
tender in all payments; since which time it has commanded a 
gold owing to its ter convenience, its uses equal. Thus, by a single 
act of Congress, 000,000 of our national indebtedness was virtually extin- 

ished and 346,000,000 of money equal to gold added to the wealth of the nation. 

mtraction was partially arrested, and as a legitimate consequence the country 
has experienced corresponding benefits. 

Du the year 1879, the Treasury received more than $40,000,000 of gold and 
silver in exchange for absolute flat meney; and yet it is trash, and those who 
advocate it lanatics! 

The question here thrusts upon the mind, Why not geant by experience, yield 
to the demands of patriotism, monetize the credit of the people, and extinguish 
instead of refunding any part of the national indebtedness ! 

Aside: the tors will not let us; it would ruin our party. 

he pretense that it would be repudiation can avail nothing, for recent experi- 
-ence shows that the ors Will not only receive it but greatly prefer it. even 
to coin—especially silver. Besides, if issued and placed in the , coin in 
exchange for it would accumulate much faster than it would be required to accom- 
modate capricious creditors. Certainly the Government can enter the market 


—that is, a le; 
ht premium 1 — 


and purchase the bonds, just as any bank in E 
there can be no doubt. And such ‘boing undeniab y the case, there 


or America might; of this 

cannot pos- 
any oreo any trouble between the bondholders and the Government. The bonds 
are in the market and being sold daily. 

Sir, this pretense is too transparent to hide the mighty power that will scruple 
at no pretext and hesitate at nothing that will serve to obstruct or bafflo any 
attempt to utilize the credit of the nation for the benefit of the whole people. 

Why, sir, if the Government were to monetize its credit and yey ol its indebt- 
edness, the effect on credits and incomes would be much greater t if Australia 
and California were to open anew their mines and add two billions to the volume 
of gold and silver. Interest prompts the contest, and its magnitude gives of 
ved — e sete It is not enough to overcome resistance; the motive for 

mus exi 

But the creditor classes insist that Congress cannot . any- 


g 


then the 


It is one of the advantages of our t system of ble 
paper that it shelters. us from the recurring demands for gold by the Bank of Eng- 
The London revolution of 1866, when one of the g-houses (Ove 


acurrency of gold, or convertible into gold, we should feel instantly ev: 
oy ef oon — ps aoa Fe Report taa, 


ful marag and make a legal-tender, is in its nature and of necessity a governmental 
tes legal tende th and it requires at tose thet 
no rs gave them a new use no argumen w tha’ 
A proportion to the ‘anes $0 wih 
12 Wallace, 543; 


exercised and enforced, it is for the 
Sade seinen ok tis poopie that AAAA a a CEN nero ts oe. 
men es of the people, e; t canno: ( su 
S business interests and 


bases that within its sphere it ever came) misunderstand the 


just rights of the community. 

“It would be sad, indeed, if this great nation were now to be deprived of a power 
80 to enable it to t its own existence and to cope with the other 
groat wers of the world. No doubt fi powers would rejoice if we should 

eny the power. No doubt foreign creditors would rejoice. They have from the 
first taken a deep interest in the question. But no true friend to our Government, 
to its stability and its power to sustain itself under all vicissitudes, can be indiffer- 
ent to the great wrong which it would sustain by adenial of the power in question, 


a power to be seldom exercised, ; but one, the ion of which is so 
essential. and it seems to me, so — Rart ‘Slicer Commission, volume 


1, 569. 

C The actual and! money of the United States is now, and has been since 1862. 
paper issued by the Government. It owed its origin to exigencies growing out of 
civil war and to the belief that it was necessary for the preservation of the Gov- 
ernment. The law authorizing its issue has been d by the est judicial 
tribunal to be warranted by the Constitution. It owes its value to the demand of 
the population of the country for money and not to the indefinite promise to 
redeem it in coin.”—Ibdid, page 104. 

After a careful review of all the authorities the Secretary of the commission 
[Mr. Weston] sums up the conclusions reached on page 187, volume 1, as follows: 
There must be admitted to be some hazards in the concession which 
the precedent of the legal-tender paper of the civil war, and the decision of the 
So Court thereupon com pn ee a meg gestae nd arise when it 
0 proper for order to execute its expressed - 

w. Whatever the hazards may be, ‘here 

however, true that the exigency which ee in 


for it existed are unquestionable. For the future it will moderate if it does 
not wholly dispel alarms, to remember that sentiment of justice and of respect for 
private rights are nowhere so in this country as among the masses of the 
people, that while they have o been the w — they have never been the 
TTT i m. I Congress can 
emonetize silver it can demonetize gold, or gold and silver, and can monetize 
apy: substance or any form of pape Narrowing money to gold is for theintended, 
although really doubtful, advantage of creditors.” 
No clamor was „ no remonstrance was heard, when Congress exercised 
this power in the interest of creditors by demonetizing silver, thereby 1 
the volume and increasing the value of money; bat now when this same power 
invoked to replenish, supply, and restore the equilibriums between the creditor 
classes and those having fixed incomes on the one hand and the debtors and the 
eee. classes on the other, unable to deny the authoritative force and 
conclusiveness of the decision of the Supreme Court, they have not hesitated to 
assail the Republic in its very vitals by traducing and denouncing the ee 
Court, charging that it was packed after the — — in the Hipburn- Gris wold 
case (8 Wallace) so as to secure the final and conclusive decision rendered in the 
legal-tender case, (12 Wallace;) notwithstanding the act of 3 A skiers 
n 


ding the further fact that 
Justice Grier, who concurred in that decision, resigned soon after it was ren- 
red and thus created a vacancy that was as in ordinary cases. 

If the Supreme Court be not exempt a member of Congress cannot expect to 
escape vituperation and anathema, and the male. must expect that no means will 
be spared to bafe, divide, evade, obscure, deceive, mislead, or divert the people. 
pry wise in partisanship will be assumed, every pretense worn, and every pre- 

t 


The poopie will be told that money in itself is wealth, and therefore an eqniva- 
lent in wealth for debt; and therefore it would not be just to compel rs to 
receive paper money which of itself is valueless. 
This intrinsic-value sophism was exploded by Dr. Franklin, in his reply to the 
English Board of Trade, in 1769. Ho said: 
Gold and silver owe their value chiefly to the estimation in which they happen 
to be held N generality of nations. That their intrinsic value was not so 
t as that of iron, a metal in itself capable of aey more benefits to mankind. 


hat makes three pence of silver pass for six? Even here in England it is 
indebted to the legal tender for a part of its value.” 

This is indeed very simple; yet many minds, because of custom, do not readily 
understand it. 

A familiar exampl: 


le: 

The market value of 412} grains of silver is eighty-three cents; in money value 
one hundred cents. Whence comes the difference? Unqnrestionably it is the obli- 
gation of the Government which money implies—to receive it at onc hundred cents 
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in payment of dues. This se eae would be as potent to raise one grain of silver 
to one hundred cents. The value is derived not from the material but from the 
money fanetion which the Government confers upon it. It cannot be unjust to 
the creditor, because the Government is bound to make it good to him in the 
taxes and revenues of the Government. The Government to the extent of its lia- 
Dilities is the creditor of the whole people; and surely no just-minded man will 
complain that he receives of his debtors what his creditors willreceive of him. But 
obstinacy appeals to precedent, French assignats and confederate currency being 
shining lights; and yethowlittle worth. Analysis discovers the absence of credit, 
the substance of money. 

Were this Government to a law making confederate money receivable in 
payment of all Government dues and a legal tender in all payments it would be at 
par with gold before the morrow’s sunset. But “sophistry cleaves close to hide 
sin’s rotten trunk.“ Conceding the existence of the authority in the Government 
and its potential bilities, our opponents decry la —— its exercise, assuming 
that it is fraught with the greatest to society, because of the want of virtue 
and intelligence among the masses of the people. Its exercise in Russia, Germany. 
and England creates no distrust and excites no alarm, because these are monarchical 
and aristocratic governments, securely fortified against abuses of the power. We 
accept the issue. We assert that nowhere in the world are sentiments of justice 
and respect for private rights so strong as mown, bea masses of the American Lar ae 

Sir, are we not the only example in ancient or in modern times of man's capability 
of conquering without enslaving his brother? Our Government rests on the vir- 
tesand intelligence of the people. Every element of disintegration has been elimi- 
nated. Pessimists may croak, fanatics rave, and ambition machinate, but the love 
and valor of the great masses of the people, whom it blesses and protects, will pre- 
serve and transmit it to succeeding generations. No governmentis as solid in its 
foundations or assured in its existence and perpetuation as ours. Our future is, 
indeed, auspicious. A wonderful destiny awaits us. Stretching from ocean to 
ocean, comprising two billion acres of land of unrivaled fertility, varied in climate 
and boundless in the elements of national wealth and power, our country is des- 
tined soon to oceupy toward Europe the position of superiority now and so long 
held by her towards fs mother country, Asia, We must needs have financial auton- 
omy. Ourincreasing population and expanding commerce require the supply of 
money to be in equal step with demand. Our credit is equal to the requirement ; 
shall we monetize it and meet the demand, or shall we longer continne subject to 
the demand for gold by the Bank of England, and leave our wealth-producing 
classes still a prey to foreign and domestic syndicates! The danger of abuse is 
chimerical. The creditor classes are benefited 3 demand and dimin- 
ishing supply. As already shown, credits (bonds) have increased in value 100 
per cent, since 1861, thus doubling the wealth of the holders, besides the interest 
paid. It is estimated by the commission that future bonds will augment more in 
value than in interest. Therefore creditors will aoe any issue of money. Add 
to their forces the law-makers. The past is certainly not calculated to excite fears 
that Congressmen are apt to vote pay back. As money shrinks in volume their 
pay increases in value. 

Tue influence may not be acknowledged, but it will be felt. Add the entire 
official s, State and Federal, and we have an array of forces potent surely to 
resist su iy. On the other hand, debtors will be interested in promoting supply 
and di hing demand, whereby the weight of their debits be dimini: F 
Diminishing supply and increasing dem have often driven them to bankruptcy 
and ruin, but they have rarely impressed financial legislation. Such are the forces 
for and N aage Between them we have the great body of the people holding the 
scales. eir only interest is in steadiness of volume, which cannot be maintained 
without equilibrium between demand and supply. How simple, how natural the 
equipoise ; creditors and debtors acting and counteracting—the perpa; whose only 
motive is equity, holding the scales—a tribunal formidable to Shylock only. 


Mr. Chairman, these were then my views and such are now my 
views of the potential wealth which resides in the national credit. 
I then believed that if utilized as indicated refunding was unneces- 
sary. Experience, observation, and mature reflection confirm that 
opinion. I now believe that by a proper use of the national credit 
we can counteract feo way abolish internal revenue, rednee the 
tariff, and supersede national banks. 

There is a bill now upon our Calendar to extend national-bank 
charters expiring during the current year. It is said their circula- 
tion amounts to $50,000,000, and unless the bill pass will be retired, 
e. a corresponding contraction, from which it is gravely ap- 
prehended serious derangement of values will ausne, injurious to 
commerce and hurtful to the general welfare. What a commentary 
upon the banking system? Who is safe with such power lodged in 
the hands of capitalized combinations? Why not let it retire and 
replace it with United Statescurrency! The present national-bank 
circulation is estimated at $364,000,000. What formidable power in 
hands interested in its abuse! Can contract or expand at will, and 
always wills todo so whenever opportunity offers to speculate upon 
the people, to whom it is wholly irresponsible. 

Let us for a moment glance atthe system. Five persons associate 
themselves together and present their agreement with a United 
States bond at the Treasury, and thereupon become a national bank. 
The Secretary of the Treasury receives their bond on deposit, and 
delivers to the bank without cha for material, printing, or en- 
graving, 90 per cent. of the value of the bond in national-bank notes 
guaranteed by the Government, made receivable for all dues except 
customs, and a legal tender for all public payments except interest 
on the public debt. No wonder they areas good as gold. Bottomed 
on the credit of the Government, and by its fiat made money, they 
are inevitably at par. The Government receives and pays them out 
as coin, and gives them general circulation throughout the United 
States. And yet their friends daily deride fiat money and boast of 
their superiority as currency. The Government pays semi-annually 
the interest on the whole amount of their bond, less 1 per cent. per 
annum tax on circulation; so that if the bond be for $100,000 the 
bank receives $90,000, still owns the bond, receiving the interest 
thereon, and has a clear gain of $90,000. In other words, the bank 
is out $10,000, and yet receives interest on $100,000; so that if the 
rate of interest be 4} per cent., allowing 1 per cent. per annum tax, 
the bank realizes 35 per cent. interest on the $10,000 balance of the 
bond. Any wonder that we have Jay Goulds and Vanderbilts and 
millionaires springing up as if by the magie of Aladdin’s lamp! 

Nor is ita marvel that this formidable power now controls and 
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directs the two great machine parties that have so long divided the 
poopie: Both resistedawhile, The Republican was the first to yield. 

he Democratie resisted obstinately, but the overwhelming pressure 
at Cincinnati compelled a surrender at discretion. The wonder is- 
that the people have so long submitted to partisan leadership, and 
aeqniesced in the rise and growthof this mammoth power. Our coun- 
try so abounds in the elements of wealth and the ready means of easy 
thrift and livelihood, that the people can increase and prosper despite 
almost anything in the power of Government to impose. But ho 
long they will do so can be foreseen only by those who can caleu; 
late the duration of prejudice and the force of “ pride of antece- 
dents.” Congress could easily establish a safe, stable curreney, and 
could withont the least risk of inflation of values issue one or two: 
hundred million dollars annually in payment of current expendi- 
tures, and thus lighten so much the burdens of taxation, 

The Government circulates $364,000,000 of its credit for the benefit 
of national banks. Why not for the people? Paper money is im- 
portant if not indispensable to the commercial requirements of our 
country. The existence of banks aflirmsit. The currency should be- 
safe and stable—guarded against fluctuations in value. The Govern- 
ment alone can provide such currency and give it general circulation 
throughout the United States. That the Government can do so no 
one in his senses will deny. Whether it shall be done in the interests. 
of the people or for the benefit of associated capital is the only ques- 
tion, and the people alone can decide if. Money is power; whoever 
wields it rules. It isthe Dnes prerogative of sovereignty. It be- 
longs to the people. It is for them to say whether they will resume 
and exercise it for themselves and posterity, or abdicate by acqui- 
escence in its possession and enjoyment by private institutions, called 
national banks. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL W. MOULTON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 


Mr. MOULTON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : The bill to provide for the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue 
laws now nnder consideration is an anomaly in the history of our 
legislation, 

The second and third sections of the bill explain its object and 
scope, and are as follows: 

Sec. 2. The President of the United States shall, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, appoint nine commissioners from civil life, one of whom. 
the first named, shall be president of the commission. The commissioners shali 
receive as compensation for their services each at the rate of $10 per day when en- 
gaged in active duty, and actual traveling and other necessary expenses. The com- 
mission shall have power to employ a steno; her and a messenger ; and the fore- 
going compensation and expenses to be audited and paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. J. That its be the duty of said commission to take into consideration 
and to th hly investigate al the Mar e relating to the agricult- 
nural, comme mercantile, manufacturing, ing, and industrial interests of 
the United States, so far as the same may be necessary to the establishment of a. 
judicious tariff, or a revision of the existing tariff. upon a scale of justice to all in- 
terests; and for the purpose of fully examining the matters which may come be- 
fore it, said commission, in the prosecution of its inquiries, is empowered to visit 
such different portions and sections of the country as it may deem advisable. 

The nine persons to be appointed are to be selected by the Presi- 
dent. The President is known to be in favor of a high protective 
tariff, has heretofore been connected in an official capacity with its 
operation and the collection of duties under the present exorbitant 
law. He has never in any practical way recommended the reform 
of the present tariff, and we have every reason to believe that he is 
in full sympathy with the desires and wishes of the protectionists 
upon this question, 

We may assume that the persons to be appointed to frame a tariff 
bill will be in accord with the protectionists, and that the result of 
the labor of the nine“ will be a one-sided ex parte report for the 
advantage of the power that appoints and controls them. 

No one fora moment can suppose that any fair presentation of 
the tariff question will be made by the commissioners. The pro- 
tected manufacturing monopolies will receive consideration, but the 
rights of the laboring classes, the toiling millions, will go unheeded 
and uncared for. 

The reformation of the tariff lawfully and properly belongs to the 
representatives of the people in Congress. The interests of the peo- 
ple are confided to Congress. The members are elected by the people 
whose wants and interest they are supposed to understand certainly 
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much better than any nine persons selected from a particular class 
-and who are not elected by nor responsible to the people for their 
acts. 4 

Besides, the report when made would be of very little service to 
this or any succeeding Congress. From the manner of the appoint- 
ment of the commissioners and their known bias in favor of protection 
and against a tariff for revenue sufficient only for the public expenses, 
no honest revenue reformer would place any confidence in any con- 
clusion the commission might come to; and the work of reformation 
of the tariff would have to be performed by Congress at last. 

This discussion from the beginning has taken a much wider ran 
than the scope of the bill under consideration. Allthe speakers who 
have preceded me have discussed the W as though the tariff 
was really under consideration and to be passed upon now. And I 
must say that the discussion has shown in many of the speakers a 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the whole question in all 
its philosophie and economic conditions. 

This knowledge that a large number of the members of Congress 
in both Houses 1 7 shown to possess on all the phases of the tariff 
question demonstrates that no commission is necessary to furnish 
Congress information on any branch of the question. In my judg- 
ment the only object of those who advocate a commission is delay and 
to indefinitely postpone the greatly-needed reformation. 

Every government possesses the inherent right to raise revenue 
from its people for its maintenance. Without this power no gov- 
-ernment could exist; but this power should only extend to legiti- 
mate public expenditures limited bylaw. In absolute monarchy and 
despotism the people are taxed at pleasure, and the power is only 
limited by the desire of the ruling despot. Happily this is not our 
form of government. 

Under the Constitution of the United States, article 1, section 8, 
itis provided that congro shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, &e. This power has always been construed as lim- 
ited to the wants and necessities of the Government and for public 

urposes only. This was the understanding of the fathers, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States has decided accordingly when- 
ever the question has been presented to that tribunal. In the case 
of The City of Topeka, 20 Wallace, pages 665, 665, 667, 668, the gen- 
uestion was considered, and it was decided that a tax could 
only be levied for publie pu and not for any particular indi- 
vidual, class, or interest. This decision is a very instructive one and 
properly defines the limitation on the taxing power, and explodes the 
idea of the protectionists that one class of the people may be taxed 
for the benefit of another. 
ae case originated as follows, as is stated in a very able review 
of it: 
In 1872 the Legislature of Kansas passed a law authorizing counties and towns 
of that State to en the establishment of manufactories and such other 


and gave the same as a donation," a jority 
of voters approving, to an iron-brid; 
and opera The interest coupons firet 
due on these 


e company by bona fide 
sale to a loan association, the city meanly repudiated its obligations, on the ground 
that the Legislature of Kansas had no authority under the constitution of the State 
to authorize the issue of bonds, the interest and principal of which were to be paid 
from the proceeds of taxes, for any such purpose as the encouragement of manu- 
facturing en rises. Legal proceedings to enforce payron were thereupon com- 
menced by the bondholders in the United States circuit court, 5 hav- 
ing been there prm for the city, the case was appealed to the U; States Su- 
preme Court, where with only one dissenting voice (J — 2 Clifford) the Judgment 
of the lower court was affirmed, the opinion of the court and the principles n 
which it was based being given by Mr. Justice Miller. From this irie pa tices 
tion is asked to the following ex ts, reference being made, for the benefit of 
those who desire a more complete statement, to the report in full, 20 Wallace, pages 


It must be conceded," said Justice Miller, ‘that there are rights in every free 
government beyond the controlof the State. A government which ree: no 
such rights, W. held the lives, the liberty the property, of its ci sub- 

ject at all times to the absolute disposition and wabound control of even the 
most democratic depository of power, is after all but a d It is true it is 
a despotism of the many, of the majority, if you choose to call it so, but it is none 
the less adespotism. * * * ‘he T of our governments, State and na- 


tional, is opposed to the deposit of unlimi wer anywhere. The executiv: 
the legislative, and the ju branches of these 1 — are all of limited 
and defin wers. ere are limitations of sueh powers which grow out of the 


-essential nature of all free governments—implied reservations of individual rights, 
without which the social compact could not 3 which are respected by all gov- 
ernments entitled to the name. * * Of all the powers conferred u the 


wored individuals 
none the less robbery 
taxation. This is not le; tion. It is a decree under legislative forms. 

Nor is it taxation. Beyond a cavil there can be no lawful tax which is not laid 
for a public purpose. It may not be easy to draw the line in all cases 80 
as to decide what is a public purpose in this sense and what is not. But in the case 
before us, in which towns are authorized to contribute aid by way of taxation to 
any class of manufacturers, there ts no difficulty in holding that is not sucha 
ze purpose as we have considering. If it be said that a benefit results to 

local 1 establishing manufactures, the same may be said of 
any other business or pi t which — Arae capital or labor. The merchant, the 
e, the inn-keeper, the banker, the builder, the steamboat owner are equally 


vernment on the 8 of the citizen, and with the other bestow it upon 
p 
because 


e Ter of the public good, and equally deserving the aid of the citizens by 
‘orced contributions. No line can be drawn in favor of the manufacturer whie 
would not open the public Treasury to the importunities of two-thirds of the busi- 
ness men of the city or town,” 


It would seem to follow from the principles of the foregoing case 
that taxation of any kind can only be resorted to for public purposes, 
and that under the Constitution and laws, national or State, a tax 
for the protection of one class of the community at the expense of 
another is unwarranted and against the principles of natural justice 
and right. i 

The decisions in many of the State courts also fully sustain this doc- 
trine. 

The form of taxation for the support of the Government is matter 
of experience and dependent to some extent upon circumstances, and 
the wishes and interest of the whole people should be considered so 
far as practicable. 

All taxes should be uniform and just in their operation upon per- 
sons and property. 

The great objection to a protective tax is its necessary unequal and 
5 1 Jenki operation. It is giving to one class what is taken from an- 
other. 

A tariff is a tax on goods imported from foreign countries or ex- 
ported to them. 

A revenue tariff is a tax on foreign importation of goods for the 
papon of raising the necessary means required to defray the expenses 
of the Government. 

On the hypothesis that a tariff is to be the instrumentality to raise 
the revenue for the support of the General Government, we say that 
we are in favor of a tariff for revenue, adjusted and arranged in its 
details with a view to equality in the public burdens, and also to 
the Sante sie hear of productive industry in our own country as far 
as practicable, without producing monopolies or giving unjust ad- 
vantages to any. The proper adjustment of a tariff measure is a 
matter of detail. Inequalitiesin the public burdens are to be avoided ; 
monopolies should neither be created nor favored, and unjust ad- 
vantages should not be given to any in raising the revennes for the 
nae ge of the Government. 

ince the formation of our Government the revenues for the most 
part up to 1862 were collected by a tariffon imports. This form of tax- 
ation our people are familiar with, and when properly and judiciously 
adjusted to the legitimate wants of the Government affords no grounds 
of complaint. In 1789 Congress enacted the first tarifflaw. It was 
uniform in its operation, and was declared to be temporary only, and 
was limited to seven years, and the ad valorem duty was only 8} per 
cent, In the year following it was increased to 11 per cent. Two 
years later it was raised to 1 reent. Thenext tariff law was that 
of 1816, just after the war of 1812. The average rate of duties under 
this law was 30 per cent. ad valorem. In 1824 there was an additional 
increase of the tariff to 37 per cent. In 1832 there was a further 
increase of duties, and with it the great historical event, nullification. 
Subsequently, in 1833, Mr. Clay introduced his compromise tariff bill, 
which was a sort of sliding scale of decrease, so that in 1842 the tariff 
on foreign imports was only about 20 per cent. ad valorem. Under 
the administration of Mr. Polk there was a further reduction of the 


From Mr. Polk’s administration to the beginning of the war in 1861 
the tariff was simply one for revenue only. The average duties d 
ing that time were 17} per cent.; on dutiable goods alone 22} pe 
cent, One of the important features of the tariff bill of 1846 was 
that it distinguished between 5 that could be produced at home 
and those that could not, tlie latter being substantially free. The 
Morrill tariff of 1862, as was said at the time, was justified by the 
pressing necessities of the Government; and the people acquiesced 
in this high protective tariff upon the promise and understanding 
that when the condition of the country would permit, this tax that 
has pressed so 2 upon the people and operated so unjustly 
against the industrial and Ang classes should be modifed and 
reduced so that its operation should be uniform and just to the peo- 
ple of the whole country. But this understanding with the people 
on this question has by the . and monopolists of the 
country been wholly disregarded, and instead of a reduction there 
has been an increase of the tariff on many articles, amounting in 
some cases to prohibition, as will fully appear by the tables that I 
shall submit. 

There is another important fact that may be stated in this connec- 
tion. Protectionists, as a sort of excuse for asking for protection, have 
said and say now that they only desire protection in the infancy of 
their business, and that as soon as they are fairly under way and able 
to withstand competition they will surrender the right of farther pro- 
tection. Now, the fact is that in the entire history of protection not 
one case can be. found where the parties protected have ever con- 
sented to an abatement of taxation upon the ground that protection 
had done its work. 

The war tariff of 1862 is a good illustration of the fact that the 
party porroa, whatever the circumstances may be, will never yol- 
untarily relinquish any of his rights under the law however unjust 
it may be to the people. The war tax as we have seen was exorbi- 
tant andin many cases prohibitory, ranging from 40 to 200 per cent. ad 
valorem. No protectionist desires any reduction, and the bill under 
tiie is for the purpose of further protecting his interest by 

elay. > 
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The following tables show the tariff upon some of the common ar- 
ticles of use and are here given so that the people may see what the 
present tariff is, and keeping in view the fact that the consumer 
pays this tariff in increased prices on what he buys and that this in- 
crease of price goes into eet giant of the protected manufacturer. 


The importer pays the iff in the first instance, but it is always 
charged oyer to the purchaser by adding it to the price. 
im s 8 
#3 2 3 
í ss | &| & 
33 28 B 
8.5 2 Es 
Articles enumerated. 82 25 
PEE 8 2 2 * 
8 sz enj o 
223 | 8 
33 aj 8 8 
> < 4 
Clothing wools: 
Worth less than 320 w. . 100. per pound and 11 p. c- 53.17 
8 oor 320. per 155. 12c. per pound and 10 P. c. 41. 76 
a wools: 
orth less than 120.........-| 3c. per pound 26. 62 
Worth over 126. per pound 30. 86 
Dress goods: 
Value less than 20c...........| 6c. per yard and 35 p. . 70. 46 
Value over 200 65. 81 
Blankets, worth 60@80c. per Ib. 94.13 
Flannels, worth 60@80c. per Ib. 100, 53 
Cloths A 70. 40 
57.42 
63. 86 
88. 49 
25, 00 
00 
00 


5he. square yard 
6c. . 0 
-| 25, 40, 45, and 50 p. 6 4 4 


l 


EEB E BER PREFA RE 


: SSS SSS ASS 888 388883 


Steel fence- WIe 
Agricultural implements and 
machine! 


12c. per 100 
„ 
40. per pound and 25 p. 0 


ase PBB FBR BES 
2888 RSJ SSSSERSR SSS 


r On „ „ . 


AERRSSRRRSRSRSRRABBSSBE 
88888888888 88 8888388883 


Per cent. 
Leathor and manufactures of-·eik snes 28. 9 
Steel and manufactures ww - 45.5 
A ⁰ toass cnatnsencencae 42. 4 
ere eee C : tee 54.8 


Iron and manufactures 
aik and manufactures 


Flax and manufactures - e z 
Papar and r e 

The plowing table shows the articles that paid an ad valorem 
duty of over 80 per cent. and not exceedi per cent., (spirits, 
wines, tobacco, and perfumery not included : 


EPERERRZASS 
HIRSH HHANWO 


Per cent. 
r . . omesaeeseusnaeh neces 
Green coppera s 
VT E 85 
Silver leaf ........ 
Ho: nails 
Squares, not marked — 
Druggets 88 
Baimon sot over 40 cents per Poniaud 4 34ũ4õõuu at 

ets not over 40 cen ( 

Blankets valu VVV we 


pound 


Flannel valued over 40 — Sok exceeding 60 ones per pound 


Flannel over 60 cents, not over 80 cents per poun: = 

Worsted hosiery valued at 40 cents and not exceeding 60 cents per pound.... 96 
Worsted hosiery valued at 60 cents and not over 80 cents 92 
All other woolen goods valued at 40 cents per pound. 

All other woolen goods valued at over 40 cents and not over d cents per pound. 92 
All other woolen goods valued over 60 cents and not over 80 cents d. 89 
Woolen hats valued 60 cents and not over 80 cents per pound 
Woolen yarns valued not exceeding 40 cents per pound 
Woolen yarns valued 40 cents and not over 60 cents per po 
Woolen yarns valued 60 cents and not ever 80 cents per pound 


--- 88 

The following table is given by Mr. J. S. Moore, showing that the 
tariff is framed to operate against the poor and in favor of the rich; 
that the tariff on luxuries used mostly by the rich is comparatively 
low, while the tariff on many of the necessaries of life is exorbitant: 


Rate of duties collected in 1880 in ad valorem, taken from official returns. 
ae 


Articles of luxury: 


Fancy a 
Richest 
Jewel 
Musical instruments as 
5 

mpagne, in quarts, $6 per dozen N > 
SEE Wia, A DOLON =a reese oerte ac aasacccsccvertaseecs Muay NESES 


Now, let me place against the above what I deem articles of neces- 
sity, and see what duty they paid: 
Duties paid in 1880, calculated in ad valorem, taken from official returns. 
Articles of necessity : 
Cleaned rice zs 


Woolen hosiery valu 
Bunting Saied. 

Free trade has been defined to be “the free exercise of human power 
and faculties in commercial and professional life; it is the liberty of 
labor in its grandest proportions. It is the freedom of exchange of ` 
commodities between man and man irrespective of residence or na- 
tionality, unfettered by any artificial restrictions.” 

A protective tariff is a tax levied for the purpose of protecting par- 
ties interested against the competitions of international trade. A tariff: 
on imports protects the home manufacturers by adding the amount 
of the tax to the cost of the foreign product. A tariff on exports pro- 
tects the home consumers by checking the exportation, increasing the 
home supply, and reducing the price. Incidental protection is that 
which is given by discriminations in the distribution of the tax among 
the various articles on which the tariff is levied. One product can only - 
be bought with another; that is the universal law of trade. 

Now, if we take our productions to a foreign country we get the- 

roducts of the foreign country in return, and if the foreigner brings - 

s goods here he must take our productions in return, This is ex- 
change, commerce, trade; all P es are benefited. The cheaper and: 
2 his productions are obtained, the greater the quantity con- 
sumed. 


Bggedkbezaes 
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What reason is there why the pepe should not buy where they 
ll w. 


can purchase the cheapest, and se ere they can get the best price 
forthe productions of their labor? The right to do this is fully recog- 
nized in the internal commerce of the country. The people haye 
always been iealous of any artificial obstruction to the freest com- 
merce between the States, and have resisted every attempt to impose 
restriction upon it. Many of the States are remote from each other, 
and the production, climate, soil, and circumstances of the States are 
entirely dissimilar. The internal commerce between the States can- 
not be accurately known, but it probably amounts to over $12,000,- 
000,000 by rail alone, and perhaps equally as large by water and other 
means of communication. 

It has been said that we have no need of a foreign market; that 
our home market is sufficient for all p s, and this alone we 
should look to and protect. Upon this subject, Mr. Philpott, a very 
able writer, presents the following views: 

THE HOME MARKET. 
We shall see how protection has kept its promise to give us a home market. for 


our crops. The following table shows the value of the wheat grown in the United 
States, the value e: and the proportion exported for the years named: 
Years. | Grown. Exported. 

| Value. Value. Per cent. 
TROD inne ens T 000, $643, 7 i 
18000 „ 4„„„0% 170, 000, 000 4, 076, 704 2 
FTFTWAJꝓꝓSꝓS tee Ent Rar an ees 000, 000 47, 171, 229 14 
L ices scccnceecpocenvscetnenebiavesarene 425, 000, 000 | 190, 305 36 


We have a home market for only 64 per cent. of our wheat, and depend on a for- 
eign market for 36 per cent. of it, whereas in the old “free-trade times” we had a 
home market at the N worst for 973 per cent., and depended on a foreign market 
for only 24 per cent. e export fifteen times as a proportion of our wheat as 
we did then, and retain only two-thirds as much of it. 

Of corn we grew in 1860 8800, 000.000 worth and e $2,400,000 worth, or 
four-tenths of 1 per cent. In 1880 we grew $702,000,000 worth and exported 
$53,000,000 worth, or 74 per cent. The proportion —— was eighteen times as 


24 to 25 per cent. The home market covered only about 75 per cent. And 
half of that the ves consume, since they are half the population. 
It has been demonstrated over and over again that the really protected manufact- 


p: 

„and salt buy, and th ult of eighteen f that is that 
are more dependent than ever on a foreign market, depending on it for the sale of 
© protected paupers can be 
induced to take. We get all our prices here in Iowa from Liverpool for our hogs, 
cattle, wheat, corn, butter, cheese, alcohol, glucose, flour, oat-meal, and walnut 
lumber. rey important industry we have in Iowa, agricultural or manufactur- 
ing, is as utterly dependent on a foreign market as it could possibly be with abso- 
lute free trade, and much more so than it was twenty years ago. 

Come to look the matter over, the home market is not “‘ nominated in the bond.” 
It is only a verbal P agapo like that made to the workingmen. The farmers who 

d their mouey for a home market and the workingmen who paid theirs for an 

crease of wages n to bind the -owners in writing or to have the con- 
sideration included ín the statute. If the workingmen demand higher wages or 
the farmers better prices the neony told to go where they can get them. Is 
not this just the least little bit 7 

The great desideratum of a country which produces, like our own, 
immensely more than is required for home e saga is a foreign 
market for its surplus production. This has been the t struggle 
among nations, and continues to-day among all civilized countries 
with unabated vigor. 

No country in the world has a greater interest in finding foreign 
markets for our immense productions of every kind than the United 
States, and no country in the world has done more by vicious legis- 
lation, protective and prohibitory restrictions upon trade and com- 
merce to shut out and destroy foreign markets for our lus pro- 
ductions than the United States. Our present relation with Canada 
is a good illustration of the effect of this vicious re 

Ie population of the British North American provinces is about five 
million. The country is contiguous to us on the north; the inhab- 
itants are mostly English-speaking and industrious. Now, if the 
province were a of our own country it would be conceded at once 
that unrestricted commerce with them would be of vast advantage to 
all parties and no one would be injured. What is the reason why 
the same result should not obtain, the province merely being a sepa- 
rate territory from our own, not more se than the States are separate 
from each other, so far as commerce and trade are concerned? That 
the governments are different can make no difference in matters of 
commerce. 

During the reciprocity treaty with Canada, there being little orno 
restriction upon trade between the two countries, the e were 
about 8100, 000, 000 in value. 

In an evil hour and by the efforts of the protectionists in 1866, the 


reciprocity treaty was repealed, and there was a return to the old 
restrictive policy. And Canada, to protect herself against this ex- 
clusive system, has returned to protective duties to keep out our pio- 
ductions from her market. In 1866, when our population was less 
than forty million, and communication between us and the provinces 
much less available than now, our exchange, as we haveseen was over 
$100,000,000 per annum. 

Now, when we have over fifty million le and greatly increased 
in wealth and means of communication y rail and otherwise, under 
the present protective and restrictive policy our exchanges are only 
about $40,000,000. Without restriction there can be no doubt that 
our commerce with Canada would be to-day over $200,000,000. But 
our short-sighted policy of protection has very effectually closed this 
great outlet and market for our surplus production against us. And 
the correlative fact may be stated that this policy benefits nobody 
but the protected manufacturer and monopolist, and is a positive 
injury to the country at large. It is the dog-in-the-manger policy. 

What has been said of Canada may be said with equal truth of 
Mexico on the south of us. Railroads are now being built from this 
country into and through Mexico for the purpose of facilitating com- 
merce between the two countries. Mexico is a rich country, and 
desires to trade with us if she can exchange her productions for 
ours. The people of Mexico want many of the productions of our 
country, which are produed in great abundance, and are worthless 
to us withouta market. Our le are equally desirous of obtainin 
the productions of Mexico, especially those that cannot be produce 
by us. Everybody can understand that free trade between countries 
so situated would be of vast advantage to the industrial and labor- 
ing classes of both oar een, esoh wanting a market for its own 
surplus production. But our Government, prompted by the protected 
classes, has imposed duties ranging from 33 to over 200 per cent. upon 
products imported from Mexico. Of course this restriction substan- 
tially closes the Mexican market against us. Mexico cannot trade 
with us unless we can take her productions in exchange. This we 
cannot do, because the high tariff raises the price of the imported 
articles and no home market can be found. Therefore, by our re- 
strictive policy we surrender the Mexican market to Great Britain 
under the liberal system ora by her. 

Our entire exchange with Mexico during the last fiscal year was a 
little over $19,000,000, when, if the restrictive policy were removed 
and reciprocity of trade were established, the 5 between the 
two countries would not be less than $200,000,000. Thus the Mexi- 
can market is substantially lost to us and much of the surplus 
industry of our country is rendered worthless upon our hands. 

What has been said of Canada and Mexico is substantially true of 
our commerce with the South American States. There is a vast 
country very near us and many of her productions in the shape of 
raw materials are desi by our people. Many of our productions 
the South Americans desire. But a protective tariff prevents im- 
portation from that country to a very great extent and thereby we 
are prevented from finding a. market there for our exportations, and 
to the injury of both parties. 

Now, under the protective tariff, how and where are we to find 
markets in which we can dispose of our domestic products? Pro- 
tection adds to the price of the articles protected nearly to the extent 
of the rate per cent. of protection. It raises the price of the pro- 
tected article greatly above the price of the same article in the 
markets of the world. Of course our manufacturers cannot send 
their productions abroad and compete in the markets of the world 
only at ruinous losses. ~ 

The co uence of this is that our productions are left upon our 
hands and without a market and comparatively worthless. This is 
usually followed by failures, panics, strikes, and great commercial 
distress, such as we have often experienced under this unnatural 
system of restraints upon commerce. 

One of the remedies for this condition of things is, in the language 
of Patrick es Ge to make commerce as free as the winds of heat 
en.” When not 3 by restrictions we can successfully com- 
pete in the markets of the world in everything that is the result of 
8 and in most articles of manufacture in this country. 

o one denies this except the interested class and those employed 
by the monopolists to advocate their interests. 

The protected class say that unless Government protects us by a 
tariff and thereby enables us to charge ahigher price for our goods 
we cannot go on and must close our business. Foreign competition 
must beshutoutorwedie. Suppose this is true. Upon what princi- 
ple of justice has the iron, steel, cotton, or woolen manufacturer the 
right to compel the citizens of the whole country to pay them a gra- 
tuity, bonus, or premium to enable them to do business and make 
enormous profits at the expense of the people. 

No one disputes that the tariff that is put upon the foreign article 
and pain in the first instance by the importer is added to its price, 
ans is the consumer has to pay for the benefit of the protective 
0 

When a government enacts laws of this character, and compels its 
citizens directly or indirectly under the guise of a protective tariff or 
otherwise to contribute to the profit of particular classes, it is infa- 
mous and downright robbery. 

No people can long be contented under laws of this character. It 
has been sometimes contended by the protected class that the for- 
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eigner, whose goods are imported, pays the tariff. A greater fallacy 
was never uttered. Merchandise is purchased of the foreigner in the 
open markets of the world and imported here, and the tariff is added 
to the price; and the consumers, who are mostly the agrienltural and 
laboring classes, pay the increased price to the extent of the tax both 
on the foreign and corresponding domestic production. 

There is another important fact in this connection growing out 
of the protective system that especially affects the interest of the 
farmer. The following table compiled from the report of the Treas- 
urer shows the total value of the agricultural products of the country, 
including petroleum exported for the year 1881, namely: 


Value of exporied commodities for 1881. 


e pac ae ns puke R tein ts $16, 112, 393 
S Se eee Sa a ae at RE bees 269, 933, 7 

V EE E A eS 247, 695, 746 

S 4,442, 721 

S 233. 529 

5, ne — 

ps 2, 016, 970 

2, 638, 817 

il-cake.. 6, 284, 364 

i 40, 315, 590 

. ͤ ᷣͤ 2d. ͤ EAA N 1,151,774 

u ESE IEA P AEE ELTS 1, 696, 472 

/ ²˙ » O E E R NOF EA 151, 528, 268 

a AENIL A TEETE EN ASE I E ET A ETT N 1, 062, 786 

E T AO SEENEN EA OE SN IAE ORN TS TT S TA 8, 800, 628 

d ee 20, 868, 884 

Spirits of tu 2, 414,719 

es and s5 883, 787 

Rough timber 3, 319, 443 

EN i E EPEA eens Tb 3 734, 755, 413 


Eighty-four per cent. of these exports are carried across the Atlan- 


ticin foreign vessels. Now, itis the price of grain and the other agri- 
cultural productions in the foreign market thatregulates the price of 
the same productions here, It is the London and Liverpool markets 


that regulate prices in New York. This is a fact that the protec- 
tionist attempts to conceal, and by various false statements attempts 
to delude the people and have them believe that it is the home market 
and demand that regulates the price of our production. 

The farmer pays the foreigner for freight on his productions to the 
foreign market. This is necessarily deducted from his profits. Now, 
freights are enhanced by the fact that by reason of our prohibitory 
protection laws the ships of the foreign freighter often cross the ocean 
in ballast instead of bringing a cargo of which but for the 
high tariff would be brought here, and thereby enable the carrier to 
lessen his charges for freight. 

In addition to this the purchase of shipsin a foreign market by an 
American to be used here is absolutely prohibited under our naviga- 
tion laws, and we are compelled to surrender the foreign carrying trade 
toforeigners. This operates greatly to the disadvantage of the farmer, 
and the prices of his productions are lesssened from 15 to 30 per cent. 
by reason of his being compelled to ship his merchandise in foreign 
bottoms, and the high tariff that largely reduces importation, and 
forces the foreign shipper to come here in ballast. 

This system. of protection, continued since 1862, together with 
vicious navigation laws and shipping regulations, has driven our 
merchant marine from the ocean substantially as to the foreign car- 
rying trade. By reason of the fact that nearly everything that 
enters into the building of ocean steamers is 8 by a high 

rotective tariff, it costs nearly double to build such vessels here as 
it does in England, Wales, Norway, Sweden, and some other Euro- 
pean countries. 

The following from the New York Post, in a recent number, states 
this point very clearly : 

Not a single ocean-going steamship bearing the American flag runs from the 
great commercial city of the continent. Here is the hard fact from which we 
start. This marine destitution exists notwithstanding a restrictive law in favor of 
American shipping such as is found in no other country. Neat Agent ha philoso- 

hers have fos! other American manufacturers by high , but in t 
o the manufacture of ships we goa great deal further. We allow foreign to 


come into our upon the payment of duties; and they compete with our own 
industries to this extent. that if the home article cannot be furnished for the cost 
of tte foreign article with the duty added it will be undersold. But we prohibit 


the imj ion of ships on any terms whatever. Two things and two things onl, 
we do not allow to enter the country from abroad, even under a tariff—ships an 
indecent This rule has been in force about ninety years and still we have 
no pore on steamships. Upon the face of things is it not unreasonable for our 
corres) lent to contend so stoutly for a system which is proved to be ineffectual? 


If prohibition of this — has not given us ships, if with 3 our shipping 


interests have ished and almost died, what is there for a protes 
against the removal of prohibition as t som. that will injure oe in- 
oes not 


terests? If the restrictive porey has failed, as it unquestionably 
common sense suggest the trial of another plan ? 

The imports and exports of the United States for the last fiscal 
year amounted in value tothe sum of $1,675,024,318. Of this vast 
amount there was carried in foreign vessels $1,377,556,017, and in 
American vessels 8568, 080,633; 84 per cent. of our entire foreign com- 
merce was transported in foreign vessels, and 16 per cent. only in 
American bottoms. In the vear 1856,75 per cent. of the foreign ex- 
pore and imports were carried in American vessels, From that Soat 
-to the present time there has been a gradual decadence of American 
shipping, and we have seen that in 1881 there was only 16 per cent. of 
our foreign commerce carried in American bottoms, and during the 
last. year there was a decrease of over 1 per cent. in the foreign carry- 
ing trade by American vessels. We are substantially driven from 


the ocean. The amount paid by our people for freight and passage 
money to the foreign carrier isestimated to be 10 per cent. on the gross 
amonnt carried, This would make the amount paid by onr people 
the last year to foreigners the sum of $137,755,601. This large sum 
might and ought to have been earned by our own countrymen. But 
this sum was wholly lost to us by our erroneous policy of restriction 
and prohibitory laws; and in this connection we may mention that 
it has prevented the employment of thonsands of our needy citizens 
in the capacity of clerks, sailors, ship-bnilders, and laborers, and their 
pluces have been filled by foreigners. This is one of the results of 
the beneficent system of a high protective tariff. This is the feast 
that American citizens have been invited to bythe protectionist and 
monopolist. 

The decade ending with 1861, under a tariff for revenue only, pre- 
sented one of the best and most prosperous periods of our history. 
All classes of our citizens were equally protected in their rights. 
The laborer received his just reward. All our industries stood upon 
an equal footing and there were nocomplaints against unjust laws. 
The revenue was only sufficient for ordinary economic expenditures 
of the Government, and there was no incentive on the part of the 
Goyernment to extravagance or profligate squandering of the people’s 
money. But the great battle for equal rights and commercial free- 
dom remains to be fought. This discussion will advise the people 
of the actual condition of affairs and unjust operation of the present 
tariff. The agitation of this great question now fairly begun will 
continue until every free American citizen shall be at liberty to enjoy 
the fruits of his own labor and dispose of the products of his own 
hands when and where he may choose, and in any market where he 
can realize the largest profit, and purchase in any market where he 
can buy the cheapest. 


Army Appropriations. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN P. LEEDOM, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 7, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 5559) making appropriations for the support ef the Army for 
the fiscal year ending $ une 30, 1883, and for other purposes. 


Mr. LEEDOM said : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The amendment which I had prepared to this bill, 
and which I had hoped to have adopted, but for the ruling of the 
Chair on the point of order made by my friend from Wisconsin, [Mr. 
Bnadd, ] is as follows: 


That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury Department be, and they 
are hereby, authorized and directed to receive, pass upon, and settle all claims for 
property taken and used by the Union forces engaged in opposing or pursuing the 
confederate forces nnder General John H. Morgan, while making his raid into the 
State of Ohio, in July, 1863; and said accounting officers are directed to re- 
ceive, settle, and pay for all horses or other property, taken from citizens of said 
State by said confederate forces, which were afterward captured, reta’ , and 
used by the Union Army. An appropriation is hereby made, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay the same. That the said ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury shall take and accept as suficient proof, in all 
claims so disposed of, the adjudications made by the commission appointed by 
said State, together with the accompanying proofs, which claims, adjadications 
and proofs were filed in the office of the adjutant-general of said State : Provided, 
That all claims not so adjudicated upon may be established as other claims and 
demands against the United States are now established: And provided further, 
That upon the finding of said commission, or other sufficient proof of the taking 
of horses, mules, or other property by the said rebel forces, their capture, reten- 
tion, and use by the Union Army shall be presumed and admitted by said account- 
eee and adjudication and settlement made for the same in the same manner 
as if said property had been 3 sent taken by the Union forces. That the Quar- 
termaster-General is hereby directed, upon the request of claimants or their attor- 
neys, to turn over to the proper accounting ofticers of the T all claims here- 
tofore filed in his office for property taken citizens of said State of Ohio during 
the said Morgan raid. 


This amendment is a measure of such a meritorious nature that our 
national pride should be shocked at the reflection that it has been so 
long unattended to. In July, 1863, General John H. Morgan, witha 
force of rebel soldiers, made his way into the southern portion of 
Indiana and Ohio, and made that devastating raid upon the almost 
defenseless people of that section of the country which was product- 
ive of so much suffering and wrong. r 

The gallant men who would have defended their homes were in 
the armies of the Union, and the handful left there were unable to 
organize in time so as to cope with their assailants, From all sides 
men came to the rescue of the invaded le, and pursuing Morgan, 
attacked his forces, and capturing the Aas As demoralized and made 
prisoners of a ority of his troops. 


Along the roadway he had traversed there was desolation. The 


homes of the farmers were stripped of their possessions; the stock 
was taken by the followers of one army or another, and a prosperous 
people, who but the day before had lived with a consciousness that 
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security and 8 would be afforded them by this Government, 
found themselves impoverished, outraged, and plundered. 

The rebels swept on with the 5 consisting largely 
of valuable ho but were interce and overtaken, scattered 
and dispersed by the Union Army, which, in its pursuit of Morgan 
and his men, had been not far, if any, behind Morgan in 8 
ating the supplies and horses of the citizens; and the result of Mor- 
gun's defeat was the 3 the Federal forces of most of the 
property gathered by the confederates. These horses, so taken by 
the Union soldiers and those falling into their hands by the disper- 
sion of Morgana men, were not 8 to the people from whom 
they were taken, but retained by the Federal forces and carried with 
them to the “front” with indecent haste. There was very little, if 
any, effort made to restore such property to the rightful owners, 
This matter was capable of easy identification, and the Legislature 
of Ohio passed an act providing for the appointment of a “ commis- 
sion to examine claims wing out of the Morgan raid.” The act 
of the Legislature requ the observance of certain instructions, 
as follows, to wit: 


Sec. 6. Said commissioners shall examine all such claims — 5 
find the amount of loss thereon and whether the claim be meri 
the evidence before them, they may deem just and equitable ; and they shall kee; 
a full and correct record of the e presented and of their action thereon ; an 
shall, on or before December 15, 1864, report their their finding, and 


resented and 
ous, as, upon 


facts upon which each is founded, to the vernor, separating said claims 
into the following classes : 15 vil . 
Fi Claims for property taken, destroyed, or injured by the rebels. 


ret. . 
Second. Claims for property taken, destroyed, or injured by the Union forces 
sar 1 z United States of o inj 3 3 eg bn 

hird. Claims for es or injured e m forces not 
under command of Felge Nestas chess, With a atatamani showing specifically 
in each case under what circumstances and by what authority such property was 


Amounts claimed. 


so taken, injured, or destroyed; it being the object of this act to have a careful 
examination of said claims, and report as to the nature and amount thereof, but 
oer the question of the liability of the State open and undetermined for future 
action. 

SEC. 7. Each claimant for personal property shall prove whether the same was 
listed in his name in 1863 for taxation in this State, and if so, whether he placed 
the valuation thereon; and no claimant for the loss or destruction of property so 
listed and valued by himself shall be allowed a greater sum than valuation. 


The commissioners appointed by the governor under said act were 
Hon. Alfred McVeigh, Major George W. Baker, and Henry S. Babbitt, 
men of high character and ability. On the 15th day of December, 
1864, that commission made itsreport. It commenced at the point 
where Morgan had first entered the State, and followed along his 
trail until they arrived at the scene of hissurrender. Public inves- 
tigation of every claim was made, a high and satisfactory class of 
testimony required, and this was recorded and preserved. The char- 
acter of the evidence received appears from the following portion 
of their report: They say they “have observed scrupulously the 
directions given. The claimant’s affidavit to his own statement in 
writing was taken in each case. Such witnesses as the claimant 
could produce were examined as to their personal knowledge of the 
truth of the statements made by him, and affidavits of persons not 
prens who were familiar with the alle facts were also received. 

he examinations were conducted publicly in the most convenient 
places to be procured by the commissioners, and the claimants found 
themselves surrounded by their neighbors and acquaintances, who 
souls . or refute their statements, as truth and justice might 

emand. 


The following is a “consolidated abstract of claims for property 


taken, destro; or injured during the Morgan raid” through Ohio in 
1863, as certified 4 


to by Henry S. Babbitt, secretary of said commission: 
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These claims are now before the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment, but air 2 nearly nineteen years have since that re- 

rt was made, there has yet been no sufficient appropriation made 

y Congress to pay them. 

The authority under which this was made, its manner of proceed- 
ing, and its equitable conclusions have elevated these claims to a 
high and honorable position, so that Congress could at any time with 
perfect safety have «peop: the amount called for by the report 
of the commission. e are asking that there may be no more delay 
in making this just appropriation. The evidence is now on file in 
the Quartermaster-General’s Department and can be transferred to 
the proper accounting officers of the Treasury, where a brief and 
simple examination will readily satisfy them of the justness of the 
claims. These people have waited eighteen long years for the set- 
tlement of an obligation as onerous as could be imposed on a gov- 
ernment toward its citizens. I hold it to be one of the first duties of 
a government to extinguish its obligations to its citizens without 
any unnecessary delay. The Government owed these people protec- 
tion for their property. It did not extend it, but beyond this when 
it came into its possession appropriated it to its own use and has 
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Damages by Union 
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sed the citizens who were its owners. The stal- 
Ohio and Indiana were then gaining their glorious 
records on the field of battle. Many of them gave up their lives 


that their little homes and property might be protected from the 

invader, Was it right that their families and homes should be left 

unprotected? They have made no complaint beyond asking that 

8470 Government recompense them for the value of their property 
en. 

Since that period this Government has performed no prouder or 
more honorable work than discharging its obligations to its citizens 
and soldiers. To the soldier who lost health or limb the Government 
has displayed its Berard for his heroic service by endeavoring to 
compensate his suifering, his losses, and his toil; to the widows and 
orphans of those who fell in battle it has extended its generosity as 
well as recognized its obligations to the dead. I insist then, Mr. 
Chairman, that we should actin this matter. We have already waited 
too long to do this justice to these people whose property we have 
consumed; there is no better way to right this wrong than I have 
suggested in my amendment, for the evidence which will be sub- 
mitted is of that elevated character which will insure conviction. 
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Banks and Currency. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. GEORGE W. LADD, 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 3, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4167) to enable national banking associations to extend 
their corporate existence. 
Mr. LADD said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: At the bankers’ convention, held at Niagara Falls 
in August, 1881, one of the able and leading orators of the occasion, 
George S. Coe, president of the American Exchange National Bank 
of New York City, spoke as follows: 

It is very obvious that the continued reduction of the public debt is fast remoy- 
ing the foundation of the national banking currency, and that the system itself, 
thus losing its characteristic support, is approaching dissolution. 

The advancing price of Government bonds, co: uent upon their gradual dimi- 
nution in volume, and strengthened by a growing demand for the investment of 
trust funds of every character, has already made the service of issuing currency 

rofitless to banks, weighed down as they are with heavy burdens of special taxa- 


ion. 
With the certain of this reduction and absorption of bonds it is evident 


that the existence of the present system of banking cannot long be pro and 
nee m som some substantial change in tho of our onal currency will 
ne e. 


Notwithstanding the social inconvenience which may result from this rapid pay: 
ment of the national debt, and the consequent disturbance in the affairs of indi- 
viduals and tions throughout the 8 yet the public sentiment unde- 
niably favors its early and entire extinction. This sentiment, costing as it does the 
continuance of heavy taxation, nevertheless has too much of national good in it to 
be rep It is public virtue in most emphatic expression. However much 
the national currency may be r to other systems, yet it mani- 


ed as superio: 
festly will not be perpetuated, if to do it the national debt must also continue. De- 


ent upon the sentiment of the ey upon that issue alone, itis evident that 
The. currency mustdie. Itsdaysare y numbered. Eve fractional advance 
in the price of Government bonds is a blow at its life—and the march of events 
everywhere indicates its subversion from the present basis. 

The practical question before the country, then, is this: What currency shall 
take its place?” 

This intelligent exposition of the national-bank currency question, 
coming from one of the able men, one who has comprehensive views 
not tinctured with partisanship, is worthy of our profound attention. 
But for the partisan efforts of a few indiscreet friends of these in- 
stitutions, we might regard thé increasing v4 {ber to funding, 
together with our t prosperity, had settled forever the question 
of the AP gohan ead of rechartering institutions to issue currency 
founded upon our bonds, now so rapidly being paid off from our sur- 
plus revenue, The national ba of issue were instituted and 
so generously endowed, mostly as a war measure, principally te 
create a market for our bonds at a time when necessity compelled 
the weak to yield to the avarice of the strong in the adjusting of the 
burdens growing out of the war. When these institutions came to 
entirely control legislation, which they did in 1869, not for the pro- 
motion of our industries, but rather to cut the tree down that Teis 
the fruit, then it was that their days were numbered in the public 
estimation, and this system only awaited the development of the con- 
fidence of the people in the other and now proved superior currency, 
the United States Treasury note. 

The contest has been going on for years. The banks knowing the 
cannot exist permanently without the withdrawal of the greenbac 
on the one side, and the increasing determination of the people as ex- 
p in Congress on the other that the greenback currency shall 
not be withdrawn, this contest has now culminated in the excla- 
mation at a late bankers’ convention, ‘‘ What shall the future paper 
currency of this country be?” 

The wisdom of Mr. Coe and the unwisdom of your Committee on 
Banking and Currency are evident to all—so plain that he who 
runs may road: Your committee ask for the recharter of the national 
banks; Mr. Coe says the system “ will not be perpetuated if to do 
it the national debt must also be continued.” 

We have in our modern politics a word truly significant of those 
who support out-grown institutions—Bourbonism, Takin e in- 
telligent opinion of the orator of the bankers’ eonrention, Me. Coe, 
our committee recommend to us Bourbonism, doubly loaded with 
death, asking us to adopt that which is dead, and more, to come for- 
ward with special legislation to pay its funeral expenses. We are 
now asked to rejuvenate the corpse of an institution on account of 
its glorious history, in a contest with the Government for the circu- 
lation of its notes—a history which can boast of a record in money- 
making unsurpassed in this or any other land, in this or any other 
age, whose track has been strewn with wrecks of business men and 
industries, only equaled by the destruction of humanity by the first 
Napoleon, and fortunately now about to share his fate. Comptroller 
Knox reports as follows: 

DIVIDENDS AND EARNINGS. 

From the semi-annual returns made by the banks to this office, tables have beeu 

prepared, showing the dividends and profits. The following table shows divi- 
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dends and total earnings of all the national banks for each half year, from March 
1, 1869, to September 1, 1881: 


Total divi- Total net 

de earnings. 
707, 831 | $29, 221, 184 
5 21, 479,095 | 28, 996, 934 
21, 080,343 | 26, 813, 885 
eo ey 22, 205,150 | 27, 243, 162 
22,125,279 | 27, 315, 311 
3 22, 850, 826 27, 502, 539 
185, 23, 827,289 30, 572, 891 
a 114. 21, 826,061 | 31, 926, 478 
118, 24, 823,029 | 33, 122, 000 
— p ewe 123, 23, 529, 998 | 20,544, 120 
128, 24, 929, 307 | 30, 036, 811 
3 131. 24,750,816 | 29, 136, 007 
134, 24,317,785 | 28, 800, 217 
94 24,811,581 | 23, 097, 921 
22, 563,829 20, 540, 231 
3 31, 803, 969 | 19, 592, 962 
22,117,116 | 15, 274, 028 
18, 982, 390 | 16, 946, 696 
17, 959, 223 | 13, 658, 893 
17, 541,054 | 14, 678, 660 
17, 401, 867 | 16, 873, 200 
1 18, 121, 273 | 21, 152, 784 
18, 290, 200 | 24, 033, 250 
fh 1, 1881......... 18, 877, 517 | 24, 452, 021 
September 1, 1881 19, 499, 694 | 29, 170, 816 


Total dividends from 1869 to 1881, $550,491,522; total net earn- 
ings from 1869 to 1881, $619,703,001; surplus now held by the banks, 
$128,140,618. This the result of only twelve years of special legis- 
lation! It is well known to every intelligent man in this broad 
land that in the operation of the law but 10 per cent. of the capital 
employed is furnished by individuals and 90 per cent. by the Gov- 
ernment; and if this vast sum was properly divided, the Govern- 
ment or people would have $557,732,701 and the stockholders but 
$61,970,300. Again, these twelve years have a history which can 
profitably be used for our guidance in the future. Mr. Speaker, I 
2 that there is any necessity for the recharter of the national 

anks, 

Truly we live in a wonderful age. Steam upon water and land, 
the telegraph and telephone have quickened things mightily; rapid 
transit for business purposes and for political purposes! A dazzled 
and dependent class wondering with profound amazement at the 
feats of modernism, yielding and giving up their rights, as our youth 
do their good sense to the Hindoo juggler ! 

Neither are we much better, as we consent to the making of a 
committee on Banking and Currency of eleven, nine of whom recom- 
mend the recharter of the national banks under a system which one 
of its own friends held, only August last, was on its last legs, unless 
we legislate against the public virtue. 

Comptroller Knox, who is so correct in figures but so wanting in 
candor, says, on page 11 of the bound edition of his report for 1831: 

The discussion of the question as to the kind of circulating notes which will be 
substituted for the national-bank notes if the latter are re is 8 for the 
present, as it is impossible to foresee the events which may occur to affect that 
question within the next few years. 

Or, in other words, it is impossible to know at present the gulli- 
bility of the country. He evidently regards the system as one to be 
pee but afew years, notwithstanding, professionally, he is and 

as been a great supporter of these institutions, 

Mr. Speaker, from what I have said one might suppose this contest 
was nearly over; but it is not so, Corporations have many lives. 
While the people labor in the field and shop capita] mects, with one 
heart, one soul, and one monstrous body, to control our legislation. 
With a life more lengthy than that of Methuselah, with an existence 
where a thousand years are but a day, they lay their plans for the in- 
fant to be born a thousand years hence, in the establishment of vested 
rights in imitation of the old countries. Their plans are, that our 
national debt shall not be paid; that ine expenditures, en- 
larged appropriations, increased salaries, I to the wealthy, 
who are in the sunshine of favor, waste, and frivolities, shall absorb 
our surplus revenue henceforth. 

The press, the great motor of progress, is largely subsidized, with 
its vast amount of intellect, to recommend salutary expenditures 
that will absorb our surplus. The press, which, like our country. 
had its honest and early struggle with poverty and want, frowned 
upon by prerogative until it conquered a Coy for both—a glorious 
victory—must it now fall by the embrace of the enemy of its early 
existence, and die of the disease that wealth brings in its train? If 
so, let us anchor the country in the safe harbor which its honored 
pioneers left us, and use its last expiring hours of glory to mourn 
that its great power could be subsidized by the weak but wealthy 
idiot who by wealth is enabled to borrow the brains of an oppo- 
nent to strike down the many to enrich the few, by fostering monop- 
olies „for the thirty pieces of silver,” that those who live by special 
legislation may be continued as a class to feed and fatten on our 
n The courtier is brought into requisition to play his arts 
upon the weak, so that he who is bronght to doubt will soon be 
damned in the society of designing knaves who infest the capital of 
your country. Thus are monopolies continued by the people; a 
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le so dear when they are wanted for use, and so cheaply held by 
their masters when their wants are supplied. 
Mr. Speaker, let us look at some of the 1 used by the 


friends of our national banking institutions. en it was proposed 
to enlarge the issue of greenbacks, we were told that trade controls 
prices and the entire pursuit of business operations depended upon 
the volume of currency, and that to increase it was a foolish or 
wicked “inflation.” But when other questions came up, that of 
diminishing the coin part of money by one-half by demonetizing 
silver, the same persons who deprecate inflation made the discovery 
that the volume of money is of no 3 and that it Sey 50 be 
reduced to any extent without injury. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in his last report proclaims the new doctrine in the following 
language: Coin and currency are but the small change used in 
trade, checks and drafts as substitutes for money.” And he there- 
fore proceeds to adopt and indorse the J language of George 
H. Pownall to the Institute of Bankers of London, October 19 last: 


alice et fl AA . 
mt of the note on. ear Ə check an © n 
aiy ram ane the tunic ieee which ban is to run. Dead th 


2 eories 

respecting notes and the right of issue belong to the generation to which they 

were living verities. To us the living fact is the substitution of anew instrument 

of credit. For the present generation the improvement of the check and the 

clearing er the mechanical details of office organization, those details of 
ep) 


book-k which save time, are, from the enormous number of documents pass- 
ing through the hands of bankers, of more weight than the most learned treatise 
on notes and note- makers. 


If this doctrine is true, no reason is visible for maintaining the 
costly machinery of the office of a Comptroller of the Currency, and 
none for rechartering national banks. The business of checks and 
drafts can be conducted just as well, and to any extent, through 
State banks and private banks, and the only special object of na- 
tional banks is to secure a currency of notes having a general cir- 
culation. If coin and currency are but the small change used in 
trade, we have an abundance already, in gold and silver coin and 
existing nbacks, when all the national banks shall have passed 
out of existence. Again he says: 


contains an abstract of a paper recently read by 
Bankers“ Institute, from which the followin, ‘The per- 
centages of the receipts in the city of New York on September 17 have also been 
added to the table: 


It will be seen that the proportion of checks and drafts used in London does not 


vary tly from that of the same items in the receipts of the banks in 
New Fork bity. 

Now, that the vast fabric of modern business has grown beyond the 
old system of the handling of the metals in exchanges for the legal 
payment of debt, the one class who deal in large sums by the use of 
representative money, the bank check and draft, should not forget 
that the industrial who produce that which renders them able 
to deal in l sums, have rights which they should respect. Among 
those rights, they claim to use a representative money, the greenback, 
as the best and safest yet devised. That in large money centers there 
is next to no coin or currency used is conceded; and that in such local- 
ities they have so little use for currency that it is an iastrument only 
to be used as a standard of value. 

In this we find the true inwardness of the desire of capital to strike 
down one of the metals as a standard of value. By demonetizing 
silver, one-half of our metal money, they haga germ, lessen that 
which measures the products of the country, and thereby give to the 

ld dollar the purchasi poter of two dollars of bimetal currency. 
This cannot be denied if the theory could be carried out. Still more 
wonderful, those who advocate this do not longer propose to handle 
gold coin; they ask Government to issue gold certificates for their 
especial benefit, as more portable and handled with less trouble and 
danger. Thus it will be seen where their own interests are concerned 
they are anxious to trust the Government to issue paper obligations, 

Now, let me bring the money resis to the practical wants of bus- 
iness life. The man of industry, he who produces five hundred 
bushels of wheat which takes him from six to seven months of time 
and labor, is in daily want of currency to pay for labor, ope p ren 
taxes, &c. When his grain is ready for market he has expended 84 
in currency; he then pays a freight on it, which maintains your 
railroads; this amounts to $100 more. It is then perhaps changed by 
the miller into one hundred barrels of flour. en it reaches the 
merchant in New York the farmer has invested in all $500 in currency, 
on an average of five months’ time. The merchant goes upon change 
at twelve o'clock, sells the one hundred barrels of flour 5 
sixty minutes, obtains his pay on delivery, takes a check for „ 
this check goes through the bank and clearing-house, pays the mer- 
chant’s and banker's balances, and no money is required, only the 
grand confidence. 

Mr. Speaker, the question for the country to decide is this: Shall 
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the merchant and the banker who do not use currency be allowed to 
dictate to the producer what the standard shall be, single or double ; 
what the quality and character of the currency shall be, when it is 
conceded both are equally safe for circulation? The former, using 
in his business next to no currency, and the latter, from necessity, 
using all his land and labor produces. 

Again, shall the producer have a voice in legislation for the adop- 
tion of an honest currency for the future? I insist that those who 
claim to use only representative money should not denounce others 
as being inflationists—those who ask the privilege of having con- 
tinued a currency which is now conceded no equal, and which 
is ee e preferred to the metals for general use. Apply the 
. principle in evidence, that which is wrong in part is wrong in 

„to our existing laws, regulating banks of issue, how will the 
banks stand? 

But a few years since the expansion of credits from the use of 
representative money, the check and obli the banks to 
suspend lawful payments in greenbacks. ey bri over this 
suspension by certifying one another's obligations, failing from a 
scarcity to meet their legal obligation in our legal-tender Treasury 
note. s 

It is claimed that the present system of banks is superior to all 
others. This I deny. Under what system of banking ever before 
devised could a cashier of a bank use up all the assets, stock, deposits, 
and credits, leaving nothing but stove and d as was done in 
Newark, New Jersey, to the amount of a million? ain, a president 
of a bank in Boston making away with all the bank had, and as 
much more, resulting in the loss of millions. In both cases the very 
intelligent board of directors and bank examiners, it was found, had 
been bossing ‘spiritual shadows” for months, while the cashier and 
president had been dealing in bubbles which happened to burst at 
noonday, and could not longer be hid. 

Only in one particular can it be said that our national-bank currency 
is superior to any previous bank issue. And this in consequence of 
the Government’s indorsement or its beng bottomed on our bonds. 
It has its money functions from our Treasury note, and is redeema- 
ble in the same. We, as reformers, propose to take the original, 
divide it in sums needed for use, and retain the real and discard the 
expensive shadows—the national-bank currency. 

“Substitutes,” or representative aone as now presented to us by 


the Comptroller of the Currency, may be c. ed in the slang phrase 

of the day: 

New York Exchanges, clearing-hous e 98 per cent, fiat. 

The legal-tender silver dolla .-..----- -0-5-24 12 per cent. fiat. 

National-bank note and the legal-tender Treasury 
ee ve cant N R T P aR 60 per cent. fiat. 


It is conceeded that 40 per cent. is all the metal needed by the 
Government to keep the greenback at all times equal to coin. Even 
this is denied by able authority, the Philadelphia American, an 
able Republican paper, which says: 


sufico to 
of time to 
the 1 of so much gold, in case of an 
time the gold needed would flow in from other sources. 
The credit of the Government being so much better than that of 
banks, it can extend this monay inst in proportion as its credit can 
be extended, and no further. This is conceded. Another able writer 
uses the following language: 


The gold would rarely be wanted for the paper, one . to settle adverse for 
as long as the bill-holder is sure he can have It if he wishes it. And 


o of the country, if it is their will to have a je- currency, never 
Last that the of their Government will bo AM S z 

Mr. Speaker, we are now brought to the main question. What 
constitutes the best paper currency ; that which is attainable in snf- 
ficient quantities, and can always be relied upon, and which will pro- 
mote the 5 amount of prosperity ? 

First. We are a silver-producing country, and if we had but confi- 
dence corresponding to our resources and energy, we could by the 
full and free coinage of silver (by placing its coin on the same 
footing as gold) soon command the monetary affairs of the world, and 
provide, in the silver certificate to be issued, for every dollar de- 
posited with the Treasury, a currency that would in part render us 
always safe from panics. I beg here to quote John Thompson, finan- 
cial adviser and vice-president of the Chase National Bank: 


It is in order here to prove that silver serosa currency, based on silver, is 
5 77 with the people. In two years stan dollars havo been coined as fol- 
OWS : 


. OF THE UNITED Sta’ 


, November 10, 1881. 
Sm: In reply to yours, without date, I 


to say that the co 
silver dollars at the various mints of the United States up to the 
as follows: 


of standard 
instant was 


J. THOMPSON, Esq., 
Care Chass National Bank, New York, N. Y. 
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By the United States 
od same date as the dollar co 
ars are on deposit in the Treasury, bat there are outstanding 
its $66,327,670 of silver certificates, the Government owning 708, and 


exhibit of assets and liabilities of November 1, 

exhibit,) it is shown that $66,576,378 of the 
t such 2 
scattered in seventeen depositories. On the same day, observe, the following 
circular was issued : 


Circular suspending exchange of silver certificates for gold coin or bullion. 
{1881, Department No. 108, Secretary's Office. ] 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1881. 
Until further notice ee a of silver certificates for gold coin deposited at 


the office of the United States tant Treasurer at New York be sus- 
pended, and Department Circular No. 75, of September 18, 1880, is hereby modified 


accordingly. 
H. F. FRENCH, 
Acting Secretary. 
I need not adduce more facts to prove that silver certificates are preferred to 
ld coin, although the present issues are not of suitable denominations, nor are 
e prone executed for a circulating medium. 

‘The of authorizing the standard dollar coinage, passed February 28, 1878, by 
more than a two-thirds vote over the President's veto, orders the coinage of two 
millions per month, and it permits the coinage of four millions per month. The 
8 Department has coined only the minimum amount. Why is a question 
which the people will ask ere long. 8 

First. Remove all restrictions on silver coinage ; make standard dollars not only 
for the United States but for every silver-using people, and they are seven-eighths 


of the population of the earth. 
Second, Issue silver certificates t bullion as well as against coin. The 
raw material, the roduct of the Rocky Mountains, is ample on which to base the 


Panic will never strike nor undermine such a currency. 

The better class of emigrants will N tako into consideration the currency of 
the country to which they 8 to go. t us then have a paper currency 
on a precious metal for domestic use, and an American coin currency for the outside 
world. Let d and Germany take our gold, as sure they will when they 
have the power to do so. The sooner silver and certificates constitute the major 
part of our money the farther off will be panic and revulsion. 

To many of this discussion may appear to be foreign to the business of this 
3 the tone that 5 are 3 change oe Emo % Te 

y- © rer an e sequence. es, the silver interes 
ir this country claims and deserves protection. 

I beg to another currency suggestion. There is a great want of elasticity 
in our money and currency 8 The remedy is simple—let the people 
have the * of taking greenbacks from the in change for interest- 
bearing bonds, the bonds to be given back on the return of greenbacks, the Treas- 

saving interest while the currency is ont. This measure would surely ward 
off panic, and it would also effectually bar the stock and grain gamblers from lock- 


9 a 3 per cent. bond would bear a proper rate of interest, so that 
currency flow out when much needed and return when not required for 
legitimate business. 

To this [have only to add: the coun 
which stimulates production, will, by this production, have a bal- 
ance of trade in its favor, which will bring the gold. As admitted, 
the gold will go to pay foreign balances; so it will come back when 
the balance is in our favor. Our producin wer returns it. This 
has been fully demonstrated during the t years in our trade 
with foreign countries. 

Second. The better the circulating medium is, taking the intel- 
ligent notions of the people who take and hold currency as a guide, 
the larger the quantity will be held in circulation, in the pockets 
of the industrial classes, for a rainyday. This is the circulation of 
the kind wanted. I claim that the silver certificate and the legal- 
tender Treasury note are this to perfection. 

HISTORY OF THE TREASURY NOTE. 

The first notes were issued during our war with England, 
between the years 1812 and 1815; amount, $36,680,794; issued in 
1837, $10,000,000 ; in 1846, $10,000,000 ; in 1847, $26,122,100 ; in 1857, 

000,000 ; in 1860, $10,000,000; in all before the war, $112,802,894. 
These notes were generally issued on a short time and on interest, 
and were used as a currency, bearing interest at rates 3 

, 1861, to 


that has a silver currency, 


one-tenth of 1 pe cent. to 6 per cent. From February 
June 30, 1880, the whole amount issued by authority of law was 
5,811,249,536, as follows: 
T $969, 992, 250 
aue, 1, 074,713, 132 
Old demand notes, legal tenders, coin certificates, and bites 
frastional Gurrenoy< <<. ose ssccusescccccscenclssse 3, 050, 444, 907 
5, 811, 249, 536 
729 65 part on interest and a part not.) 
ole amount of Treasury notes issued by law $6, 924, 052, 430 
Amount of all 1 notes, including 
legal tenders, certificates of kinds, and frac- 
De e wee rudecomencece 439, 398, 189 
Amount of Government paper 6, 484, 654, 241 


Obligations issued as currency paid and destroyed. 
With this showing, is it worth while for the capitalist to continue 
his ‘‘scare-crow” to defeat the adoption of the Treasury note as a 
ent currency; a currency which, when untrammeled by law, 
stood the test of seventy years without one cent of discount? Its 
money fanctions were limited to accommodate the banks in 1862 by 
act of Congress. The expense to the country by this and succeeding 
infamous acts I will not now allude to; let them be buried with the 
many wrongs that have come from our late civil war. The Treas- 


ury note currency is no modern invention; its parentage is as distin- 
guished as its success has been brilliant. 

And so the nation may continue to issue its bills as far as its wants require and 
the limits of its pr po Be will permit. Those limits are understood to extend 
with us at present to $200,000,000, a greater sum than would be necessary for an 
war. But this, the only resource which the Government could command with 
certainty, the States have unfortunately fooled away, nay, corruptly alienated to 
swindlers and shavers, under the cover of xe. ks. Say, too, as an addi- 
tional evil, that the disposal funds of individuals to this great amount have thns 
been withdrawn from improvement and useful enterprise and employed in the use- 

00 


less, usurious, and demoralizing 2 of bank tors and r accomplices. 


In the war of 1755 our State availed itself of this fund by issuing a paper money 
bottomed on a specific tax for its redemption, and to insure its credit, traning an 
interest of 5 per cent. Within a very short time not a bill of this emission was to 
be found in circulation. It was locked up in the chests of executors, guardians, 
widows, farmers, We then issued bills bottomed on a redeeming tax, but 

ing no interest. These were readily received, and never depreciated a single 
farthing.—Opinions of Thomas Jefferson in 1813 ; his Letters to John W. Epps, June 
24, 1813; Jefferson's Works, volume 4, pages 40, 41. 

The question will be asked, and ought to be looked at, what is to be the recourse 
if loans cannot be obtained? There is but one Carthago delenda est.” Bank 
paper must be suppressed, and the circulating medium must be restored to the 
nation to whom it belongs. It is the only fund on which they can rely for loans; 
it is the only recourse ane oe more a rower ym E is am —— t * NG 
ev necessary purpose. u „ on taxes, or no r 
ae ies as — bo found 3 thrown into circulation will take the 
place of so much gold and silver, which last, when crowded, will find an efflux into 
other countries, and thus keep the quantum of medium at its salutary level, Let 
banks continue if they please, but let them discount for cash alone or for Treasury 
notes.—Letter Septe 11, 1813, volume 6, pages 199, 200, 201. 

Happily, the condition that Jefferson so anxiously sought is soon 
to occur, and now, without any disaster to business, the golden op- 
portunity has arrived to adopt his time-honored recommendation, 
which was, charter no more banks of issue. We have only to add to 
existing law afew lines, made necessary by the surrender of the 
national-bank currency, gradually, as we pay the bonds which the 
hold, and authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue every mont 
silver certificates or Treasury notes to the amount of all national- 
bank notes returned to the Treasury and destroyed. This will meet 
with the approval of an intelligent community, who have so mani- 
festly -appro ated it by giving the mback the preference to the 
national-bank currency, and such nent and loud calls for the 

rompt payment of the bonds which have given an occasion for past 
egislation for the benefit of banks. 

e argument of the friends of the national banks that it is not 
safe to trust Congress to issue money and to regulate the volume 
thereof, I answer by asking, Is it safe to delegate a power which it is 
universally conceded exists in Con to issue money to those who 
act without responsibility—to the people—to those who in the ex- 
ercise of this delegated power act from purely selfish motives? We 
oblige the banks to deposit in bonds 10 per cent. over the currency 
given them as a security of their faith. Congress has done this, 
and you concede to Con the power to issue interest-bearing 
obligations to the amount of outstanding indebtedness, If Con 
can do this, why may it not with equal safety be trusted to issue 
non-interest-bearing obligations in small sums as wanted for busi- 
ness purposes? Again, why not trust Con to do that directly 
which you so earnestly ask them to do indirectly ? 8 them 
to procure selfish agents without restraint to do that which they can 
do better and cheaper themselves, and in the doing protect the 
country, acting as they always must under the restraints of a vigi- 
lant people who have so sadly learned that their money matters con- 
cern them, even to their existence, as an independent people? 

Another argument used against the Treasury note is thatit tends to 
centralization. The framers of our Constitution conceded to the 
Federal Government the coining of money and the power of making 
a legal tender for debt, in this language, (article 1 * 

No State shall coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debt. * äg 

The making the Treasury note a legal tender is no more central- 
izing than the coining of metal money for a like purpose or the making 
of laws to regulate commerce between the States and foreign coun- 
tries, and cannot be compared with that centralization which comes 
from 2,000 national banks, governed and controlled by the central 
poner, 0 for twenty 2 with vested powers, whereas 

ongress every two years the new voice of the people, and every 
four years a new Executive dependent on them and of them. 
jpeaker, panics in the money market do not come from the 
issuance of the og Kony directly contrary is the experience of 
all business men; but they do come from overeredits brought about 
by the too free use of the substitutes for money, the checks and 
drafts spoken of by the Comptroller. 

In all panics the fall legal tender is hoarded as coin is, to protect 
property from the gr of the remorseless tyrant who makes the 
corner in money as he does in other necessaries of life. 

Now, let us look at the monetary condition of Europe, and from 
it take w . This is necessary, as we have moved a part of 
ideas into our large money centers. 

I quote from an able article in the Philadelphia American : 

however, a na or a continent go on for years increasing in 
population, with no e e to the eB ordi of money in . — 
Ty eee during the period from the of our era to 
the 3 She was receiving no gold and very little silver from 
any part of world. Through losses by fire, flood, and shipwreck, through the 


absorption of the suppl in permanent use, the quantity in circulation was steadil 
decreasing. To this ine much of the wretchedness, dullness, and general in 
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of the Dark A Money is the instrument of association as well as that of ex- 
change. Its al ce, isolated from industrial contact, drove the more enterprisin, 

into artificial associations of the monastic order in the absence of natural — 
ation, kept the lower classes on the level of a poverty which made them weak and 
SD En A and made the trade of the soldier the only prosperous business, as 
under the feudal system it required no money to carry iton. 


Any corner of Euro 
which could get more than its share of the scanty supply shou 


far ahead of the 
rest. Flanders, Lombardy, the Venetians, the Florentines were instances of the 


political energy which accompanied the ponen of some spare cash. 
But, America is not the chief cause of the E difñculty. Itis 
in the European treatment of silver. Far worse for the Old World than any drain 


the New can make upon her gold supply, is the unhappy Pan which threatens 
to remove the most venerable of the precious metals out of the list of substances 
used for coinage. Germany and the Scandinavian countries have followed the 
example of the United Kingdom in discarding it. The rest of sige e been 
fo thus to add to its discredit by ceasing its coi and thus refusing their 
people any addition to the amount of coin available for the yee of association 
and exchange, For the same reason, America has been oblig to confine its coin- 
age to a limited quantity on Government account, and to refuse it in the payment of 
international balances. All this mischief is traceable to the bad example of the Eng- 
lish Government and the 8 of English economists. These latter never 


any just view of the functions of money. They itonly as the instrument of 
exchan They speak of its export as an ad van in that it secures in return 
e common-sense 
loose theories. Yet the 


The Bank of England is connected with her bonded system, which 
has been made perpetual, and which is so strenuously presented to us 
toimitate. At the lastrenewal of its charterin 1844 it had £11,015, 100 
(equal to $55,000,000) ofits stock in government bonds. The manage- 
ment of the entire public debt of Great Britain is placed in the hands 
of the bank, for which it received compensation in 1845 amounting to 
£93,111, equal to $465,555. For re Sa from stamp duty on its 
notes the bank pays the government for the privilege of benking, 
for doing 250 5 usiness, issuing paper money, £180,000; 
„000. 


ual to 
hie is the system we have, in part, been copying, without the 

rofit which her government receives. The power of this bank isso 

rmly fixed that no paye exist which favors the extinguishment 
of her enormous debt or the reform of her monetary laws. e mone- 
tary commission that met at Paris last April was not represented on 
the part of England by the men of business and industry, but by the 
aristocratic fund-holder, who wants to lessen rather than increase the 
metal money of England. And thus it will continue to be, until a 
revolution occurs, and this her people have not the power to initiate 
at present. So this commission will fail to accomplish anything but 
the agitation of the question. This has been done at a recent meet- 
ing in England: 

A meeting of bimetallists at the Mansion Honse evidently was one of no ordi- 
nary weight and ce. Five foreign embassadors and the governor of the 
gland united with a t mass of business men in supporting the pro- 
posals of the international P conference, and demanding the free coinage of 
silver throughout the world. That twelve handred people 3 to a mee ting 
which interested nobody apes merchants in a way of business, shows how 
deep is the feeling in favor of bimetallism among the business classes. 


The number of emigrants to this country in 1881 was 720,045, 
seventy-one thousand more than we have of population in the State 
of Maine by the last census. Of this, a larger number came from 
the British dominions than from any other part of the world, about 
one hundred thousand entering this country from Canada. Nocause 
can be assigned for this excepting our prosperity, consequent upon 
the partial remonetization of silver, and the continuance of the 
greenback circulation, with an 8 currency, resulting in a 
co nding increase of production. Let me ask, What has trans- 
pire in this country for the last twenty years? Have our people, 

ike Rip Van Winkle, been sleeping per chance in the mountains, 

so that when they awake they can exclaim with him, How soon 
are we forgot?” Have they forgotten the yest man who called the 
people around him when monopolies sought to rule, when his voice 
was heeded from the St. Croix to the father of waters, and the 
country was saved? 

The bank of the United States was chartered in 1791, with a 
capital of $10,000,000. The second was chartered in 1816, with a 
capital of $35,000,000. The bill to renew the charter of this bank 
was vetoed vy the illustrious Jackson July 10, 1832, and the charter 
expired March 3, 1836. Jackson said in his veto message : 
gnize in Pree. chord ew power to 
wer romote e progress 

to sathors and inventors 


Again, in his message in 1834, he says: 

The bold effort the present bank has made to control the Government, the dis- 
tress it has bray eee, the violence of which it has been the occasion in 
one of our cities famed for its observance of law and order, are but premonitions 
of the fate which awaits the American people should they be deluded into a per- 
petuation of this institution or the establishment of another like it. 


What Jackson so justly complained of in 1832 and 1834 of the influ- 
ence of a bank of $35,000,000 is now magnified nearly two hundred 
times in 2,155 national banks, having $465,735,685 capital and a sur- 


bank circulation based u 


plus of $128,000,000. Every word of Jackson's ents and warn- 
ings is applicable to our condition to-day, and should be treasured 
by every patriot in the land who is in favor of equal rights and a free 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, the friends of a bimetallic currency and of a continu- 
ance of our ee Heke have before them an opponent worthy of 
their steel. There is no room fora divided army. Our opponents 
are one undivided host of corporations marshaled by warriors trained 
in the schools of Euro oppression for thousands of years. We 
must drop all minor differences on local issues, on collateral ques- 
tions, and unite on the main question, the substitution of the Treas- 
ury note for the 3 curreney. From victory here will 
come that reform which will satisfy all who are honest and in earnest 
for the best interest of the people. Certainly this is a propitious 
time for the people to rise and assert their power. 

The Washington Post, a liberal Democratic paper, says, in a lead- 
ing editorial, February 23: 

hated ein such 8 devotion to a protective tariff ox to a tariff for 
revenue Neither is there aprons union in favor of greenbacks or national- 
bank notes or gold or silver as the currency of the future. 

Another prudent class ask for positive proof of the superiority of 
the Treasury note over the national-bank currency before they will 
accept our views. Happily we can furnish suchin abundance. The 
national-bank currencey did not help fight our battles. 

In 1863 these banks had no national circulation, though they were 
authorized Feb 25 of that year to issue notes. Under the act 


of 1864 the circulation was continued as follows: 


Warwick Martin, of Washington, an able writer on the curreney, 
uses the following arguments: 


Upon what are bonds of the United States based? Does the Government give 
any sary rm Soon) its bonds! By no means. 1 upon the faith of the 
United States for the payment of both the principal and the interest. Foreigners, 
who have perhaps never seen the United States, purchase these bonds upon the 
faith of the nation only. If the faith of the nation fails the payment fails. The 
— 1 8 be sued and the money collected as in the case of a debt against an 


Upon what do national-bank notes rest! Upon the faithof the nation that the 
interest and principal of the bonds u which their circulation is based will be 
. Also upon the faith of the nation that the legal-tender notes shall be and 
remain in existence, and ! tender as they were when the banks were induced 
by the Government to adopt them as a basis of circulation. Wesee, then, that the 
faith of the nation is good and sufficient to secure the bonds of the United States, 
and to cause them to sell at the lowest rate of interest and to secure a national- 
m bonds and legal-tender notes; but is not that same 
faith sufficient to make the legal-tender notes, which were received by the Gov- 
ernment in payment of these bonds, and by which the national.bank notes are se- 
cured, and in which they were redeemable, reliable money of the United States!“ 
It is a well-known fact that the faith of the nation has always been kept toward 
the holders of bonds and with national banks; but it has been in many instances 
violated toward the legal tenders for the sake of the bondholders and ks. 
* * * 


* + * 


But, we ask, what sustains gold and silver money, excepting the faith of the 
nation? One dollar of gold is required by law to have in it 23.22 s pure 
25:8 grains standard gold. This gold must be nine-tenths fine. What assurance 
has any one that a gold dollar contains this amount of pure metal and this quan- 
tity of alloy but the faith of the nation? 


J. C. Calhoun said: 


I now undertake to affirm 88 and without the least fear that I can be 
answered, what heretofore I have but s x a paper issued by govern- 
ment, with the simple promise to receive in all dues, leaving its creditors to take 
it or gold or silver, at their option, would, to the ent to which it would circa- 


late, form a perfect paper circulation, which could not be abused by the Govern- 
ment, that Would be as steady and uniform in value as the metals themselves. 


make every word I have uttered, be able to do more, to prove that it 
is in the constitutional power of Co to use such a paper in the pare 
ment of its finances according to the most rigid rule of construing the Constitu- 
tion; and that those at least who think that Co! can anthorize the notes of 

rivate corporations to be received in the public dues are estopped from denying 
ts right to receive its own paper. 


T. H. Benton said: 


The Government ought not to delegate this power if it could. It was too ta 
2 to be trusted to any . Whatever, or to any authority but the 


mako good into the discussion now, but Ds suitable occasion I shall be able to 


est and most responsible which was known to our form of government. 

e Government itself ceases to be independent; it ceases to be safe when the 
national currency is at the will of a company. The Government can undertake no 
= enterprise, neither of war nor peace, without the consent and co-operation of 

t company ; it cannot count its revenues for six months ahead without referring 
to the action of that company—its friendship or its enmity, its concurrence or its 
o tion—to see how far that company permit money to be scarce or to be 
plentiful; how far it will let the 5 go on regularly or throw it into dis- 
order; how far it will suit the interests or policy of that company to create atemp- 
est or suffer a calm in the moneyed ocean. The people are not safe when such a 
company has such a power. e temptation is too great, the opportunity too 
easy, to put up and put down prices, to make and break fortunes, to bring the 
whole community upon its knees. 


Mr. Speaker, if we proposed any encroachments, or an entire new 
system of currency, time might be required to test its utility. This 
we do not. As one-half or more of our currency from 1881 has been 
the Treasury notes, and when received for customs dues have always 
been as good as coin, aud now preferred to coin, it is now conceded 
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that if for every bank bill returned a greenback was substituted, no 
one not interested in banks would complain. Yea, more, the entire 


country would rejoice in a better currency and in the saving of 
$12,000,000 annually. 

The two systems are before us, to stand or fall upon their merits ; 
the day for epithets and denunciations is over. We see there can be 
no paty divisions on the tariff or on free trade or on debt paying; 
in fact, all qoos gas not relating to our material welfare are soon to 
be lost sight of, excepting the question of the currency. On this 
subject parties can divide, for beyond the epithets of hard and soft 
money, which we have seen amount to nothing—as nothing is meant 
by such names as now applied—as all are in favor of the representa- 
tive money—the question then is, Who shall issue money and regulate 
the quantity? In this there is great significance; on this question 
parties will divide as formerly, capital and monopolies on one side 
and the people and their industries on the other; corporate wealth 
from special legislation against the people and the customers of these 
corporations. 

Corporations, like an inheritance, are armed with means and sup- 

e by outgrown institutions which are paraded in new garments 

attract the weak and to purchase the wavering, whose real posi- 
tion is that with increasing population and decreasing volume of cur- 
rency, and that under their control, they can rule in a republic by a 
system of frauds, intimidation, and violence, such as was resorted 
to in many States at our late Presidential election. 

Those who antagonize this position of capital, men with hope and 
faith in the future, with expanded ideas corresponding with increas- 
ing population and production, propose to increase the volume of 
currency to meet the demands of business, to raise np and foster in- 
dustries, to attain for labor those comforts attainable by an honest 
currency, expanding with our expansion, enlarging with our enlarge- 
ment, t labor may prosper with our prosperity. This is soft 
money; soft, because it brings a soft pillow for him who works; soft, 
because it brings comforts for dear home and education for his chil- 
dren, and leads to that civilization on this continent that was pur- 
chased by so many deprivations, and which must and shall be main- 
tained against all monopolies, all aristocracies, and all frauds. Can 
we e rinciples so manifestly correct without being subjected 
to losses by the false professions of designing men, who will profess 
anythin; g tor recruits that will maintain them in power? I answer 
we can, by education and toleration. Remembering that strength 
comes from association and weakness from exclusiveness, ‘‘ no pent- 
up Utica shall contract our power.” If we honestly wish for a cur- 
rency reform we must meet in council with reformers. If we act 
from convictions, reform will come ; if we act from temper, all is lost, 
tor corporate wealth has the power to control the ebullition of pas- 
sion. 

If no charters are now granted there never will be any, and the 
existing banks will go out of existence just as fast as we pay our 


outstanding bonds. ith this and the next Con the question 
will be settled; but not without more or less trouble. Fortunately 
we have had some experience of what may be expected. The ridi- 


cule heaped upon our late Executive, President Hayes, for vetoing 
the 3 per cent. funding bill, because the banks used the Chinese mode 
of gongs and bluster to 8 him, will be a warning to the pres- 
ent administration too fresh to be disregarded. We have had enough 
of weakness and fright to satisfy one generation. Ohio has not been 
a success in finance if she has been in the holding of office. 

Business life and political aspirations are subject to frequent dis- 
appointments in this busy world where the principal struggle of 
mankind is for Hoe dace or for power. The man of industry, who 
was ignored entirely as a factor in politics centuries ago, who has so 
rarely nowadays entered the forum as a contestant for political honors, 
is in the future to take a part in our politics as an opponent of mo- 
nopolies, with that cool judgment and intelligent patriotism which 
comes from honest toil; he is to be the independent actor and voter 
who will rule the State hereafter, while the professional politician 
is vacillating, like the swinging of the pendulum, from one opinion 
to another for personal aggrandizement and for wealth. The manof 
industry who silently but soberly sees the idiosyncrasies of parties 
will be the balance-wheel to regulate the Republic through his posi- 
tion as the independent voter, interested alone to perpetuate our 
institutions, which were so dearly purchased as the principal legacy 
at his command for his children, and of which he is as proud as were 
the barons of England who forced the Magna Charta from King John. 

I have no time to allude to the other great questions, such as the 
reduction of taxation or the payment of the bonds, and the Post- 
Office savings-bank for the deposit of the earnings of industry; to 
the improvement and development of our industries by a low rate 
of interest and equal taxation; to the restoration of our commerce 
upon the ocean, which is sure to come, with interest and charges no 
higher than those in England; to the improvement that will come 
to us from the prompt payment of our bonded debt, which is a bur- 
den more Serf es than can be enumerated in dollars, as it carries 
with it a fraud and a cheat and the exemption of the holder from 
taxation. 2 

The two systems of money and their substitutes are before us. If 
conceded to be equally goed for circulation, they are certainly not 
equally advantageous, as one borrows its substance from the other, 


and, contrary to all previous ideas of economy, pays to him who bor- 
rows, rather than to him who lends. If we were legislating for our- 
selves, should we add to our burdens by such an . ? This coun- 
try is too great, and its industrial institutions too grand, to be longer 
subjected to the clamor of designing knaves, or to the stupidity of 
retired decency. The people who took the risk to send us here expect 
of us legislation that is not obnoxious to the charge of being against 
the public virtue. 

Richard Rumbold, the Scotchman, when on the scaffold in 1685, 
said: I never could believe that Providence had sent a few men into 
the world ready booted and spurred to ride, and millions ready sad- 
dled and bridled to be ridden.” He was mistaken then. How is it 
to-day? In 1685 there were excuses for all this want of education 
and independence; to-day there is none, if those who think alike 
would vote together, and prove that— 

The freeman casts with unpurchased hand 
The vote that shakes the turrets ot the land. 
HOW TO PREVENT A CONTRACTION OF THE CURRENCY. 
3 following joint resolution was introduced in the House March 20 by Mr- 
D: 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in assembled, That for the purpose of preventing a contraction 
of the volume of the currency, and for the purpose of supplying any deficienc 
thereof which may arise from a diminution of the net amount of the national-ban 
notes, which net amount shall be ascertained by deducting from the amount of 
the same outstanding the lawful money which may be on deposit in the Treasury 


per cent. redemption fund, the Comptroller of the Currensy shall, on 

report to the teens of the Treasury the amount of national- 
bank notes on that day, and if it is less than the net amount on the first day of 
January, A. D. 1882, thé Secretary ef the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to make good the deficiency forthwith, in either one or the other of the 
following methods at his discretion: first, by the issue of United States Treasury 
notes in the form and with all the functions of the notes now in circulation; sec- 
ond, by a coinage of standard silver dollars, to be an addition to and not a of 
the coinage of such dollars as directed by the act of February 28, 1878, with the 
right to issue certificates for all such silver dollars deposited with the Treasury 
in mode and manner as heretofore provided for bylaw. And the amountof money 
necessary to carry this resolution into effect is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


American Forestry. 


SPEECH 


HON. MARK H. DUNNELL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 9, 1882, 


On the subject of appropriations for the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. DUNNELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : The subject of forestry, both as regards the present 
and the future, is scarcely equaled by that of any other subject comin; 
before us for our consideration and action. I desire to note some of 
its principal points in order that we may act intelligently upon it. 

At an early period, and while Florida still belon to Spain, the 
reservation of lands for maintaining a supply of timber forthe Navy 
was proposed, and some feeble attempts at the cultivation of the live- 
oak upon the Georgia coast were begun. 

Later we find applications for grants of land to encourage private 
enterprise in tree-planting, but no legislation looking toward the 
supply of timber for future wants can be found till 1873, when the 
first timber-culture act was passed. This gave a quarter section of 
land to every person who would plant a certain portion of it with 
trees. This act, as since amended, is still in operation. There are 
doubtless many cases where the undertaking has been abandoned; 
there may be others in which its terms have been evaded and the 
privilege abused; but there are thousands of young plantations 
under cultivation and managed in good faith and to the best ability 
of their owners. Very many of these promise excellent success. 

Early in February, 1874, a committee of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science brought a memorial from that body 
to the President, who laid the same before Congress. This memorial 
urged upon Congress the duty of the Government concerning the cul- 
tivation and the preservation of forests. After setting forth the great 
importance of these supplies, the rapidly increasing use and great 
waste, and the action taken by other governments under the pressure 
of necessities that must soon be realized in our own country unless 
timely provision be made to avert it, the memorial concluded with 
the recommendation that a commission should be ordered to mature 
plans calculated to meet the requirements of the subject. This me- 
morial was considered in the House Committee on Public Lands, and 
referred to a sub- committee to mature and present a bill intended to 
further the objects set forth in the memorial. I had the honor to 
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be chairman of the sub-committee, and was intrusted with the bill 

assed by the Committee on Public Lands for presentation to the 
House. The bill reported to the Forty-third Congress did not become 
a law. Early in the Forty- fourth Co I introduced a bill con- 
taining the principal provisions embraced in the former one, and 
before the close of the first session its vital portion was inserted as 
an amendment to a bill then pending, in which $2,000 were with- 
drawn from the moneys appropriated for the purchase of seeds to be 
distributed by the Department of Agriculture to make the first 
beginning in this investigation. 

The amendment directed the Commissioner of Agriculture 


To appoint some man of approved attainments, and practically well acquainted 
with the methods of statistical inquiry, with a view of ascertaining the annual 
tion, and exportation of timber and other forest 


amount of consumption, importa: 
products; the probable supply for future wants; the means best adapted to the pres- 
climate, and the meas- 


ervation and renewalof forests; the influence of forests u 

ures that have been successfully applied in various coun: or that may be deemed 
applicable in this country for the preservation and restoration or planting of for- 
ests, and to report upon the same to the Commissioner of Agriculture, to be by 
him transmitted in a special report to Congress. 


On the 30th of August, 1876, Hon. Frederick Watts, then Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, appointed Dr. Franklin B. Hough, of Low. 
ville, New York, to this duty, and he has since been wholly employed 
upon this service. ' 

The appropriation of the first Con was somewhat increased, 
and since then the sum of $5,000 has Deen twice appropriated for the 
services and expenses incident to these duties. 

Two reports have been made; the first for 1877, and the second for 
187879. Of the first an extra edition of 25,000 copies was ordered. 
Of the second the Committee on Agriculture in the last Congress 
recommended the printing of 100,000 copies, together with the re- 
printing of 50,000 additional copies of the first report. Itis proper 
to state that both these reports are now in stereotype plates. Un- 
fortunately the resolution providing for the print of an extra edition 
of the second report, and the reprint of the first, as above stated, 
did not come before the House in season for its action. 

The terms of the act under which these reports were made required 
that the statistics of exportation of timber and other forest products 
should be reported, and under this requirement a considerable part 
of the BNET report is devoted to the statistics which the law de- 
manded, They cover the whole period of our existence as a Govern- 
ment, and in this particular they exhaust the whole subject. These 
reports have been elaborately reviewed and very highly commended 
in Europe; and in the international geographical con held in 
Venice in September last, they were aw: a diploma of honor. 

In a lengthy review of the first of these reports, by an officer of the 
Wiirtemberg forest service, since made a rofessor in one of the 
German universities, the writer, after noticing the steps that had 
been taken from the first introduction of this subject, in 1873, to the 
date of publication, in 1878, says: 

It awakens our surprise that a man nota specialist should have so mastered the 
whole body of American and European forestry literature and legislation. 


In the course of these inquiries Dr. Hough has made extensive 
journeys in various parts of the United States for the 8 of ob- 
serving the wealth and the wants of the country matters of 
forest supply, and during the last summer he has traveled under an 
appointment of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the p of 

aining information concerning the forest systems of Europe. This 
journey extended through England, Scotland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
France, and Spain, and amounted to nearly 11,000 miles, besides 
ocean distances. 

In the course of this journey he visited about twenty special schools 
of forestry and the forest administration of every country that he en- 
tered. It is expected that his report upon the subjects mentioned in 
his instructions will be submitted by the Commissioner during the 
present congro but it is not embraced in his third special report 
already finished but not transmitted to Con, 

It may be safely predicted that the information acqnired by Dr. 
Hough in this extended field of investigation upon these intensely 
interesting topics will be accepted by the country with eminent sat- 
isfaction. 

Having thus briefly presented the steps that have thus far been 
taken in regard to forestry, I wish to present some facts that show 
the magnitude of the interests which this subject involves and the 
conditions that they present for our action in the near future. In 
doing this I shall make no statements that are not supported by 
official statistics, nor shall I conceal any facts that might tend to 
modify the conclusions to which these facts directly lead 


TIMBER RESOURCES OF MAINE, 


Maine is called the ‘‘Pine-Tree State.” It bears the white-pine 
tree upon its seal, and the supplies of that timber were once be- 
lieved to be inexhaustible. Upon the faith of these expectations, 
extensive ship-building interests sprung up along its coast, and large 
amounts of capital were invested in this industry, which in 1855 
amounted to nearly 216,000 tons. These native supplies have long 
since been used up within reach of these TAIR so that they 
have fonnd it cheaper to bring materials from the southern coast 


and from Canada. In 1879 the tonnage built was less than 43,000 
for the whole State, or only about one-fifth part as much as it was 


about a quarter of a century ago. 
The principal part of the timber of that State is now floated down 
the rivers and cut up into lumber in mills near the coast. One of 
the principal of these rivers, the Penobscot, drains an immense area 
of the timber region of the interior, and we have in the records kept 
by the State inspector at Bangor a continuous statement of the kin 


and qualities of timber that been taken out from that region for 
fifty years. 
he totals are before me in detail, and when summarized in periods 


of five years, ending in the middle and last of each decade, give feet, 
board measure, the following average annual results: 


Annual average quantities of lumber inspected at Bangor, Maine, by periods 
since 1832, (feet, board measure.) : i 
Period. 


Hemlock. | Spruce. 


Green pine. Dry pine. 


1832 to 1835. 


feet. 
Green pine, 1851 to 1880 1, 463, 323, 162 
Dry pine, 1851 to 1880 314.224. 971 
Hemlock, 1851 to 1880 454, 705, 768 
eee SA I ES ese 2, 953, 321, 038 

otal; 1982 to T: EEE A E E E E 7, 800. 153, 671 


In nearest millions of feet, board measure, the 8 Nae groen- 
A a 


pine timber inspected at Bangor in 185155 averaged 1 
year. In periods of 88 the annual averages have since gone 
down to 73,000,000, 43,700,000, 37,200,000, 26,800,000, and 11,800,000. 


The dry pine has steadily declined during the same period from 
15,400,000 to 6,000,000. The hemlock, on the contrary, went up for 
a time as it came to supply the place of pine; but this has pam de- 
clined, the numbers by periods having been 11,400,000, 13,900,000, 
12,200,000, 19,100,000, and 15,800,000. 

The spruce, which, in 185155, was about thirty-six millions below 
the pine, went up to a much greater figure and remained there for 
several years, but has within the last five years steadily and rapidly 
declined with every prospect of its continuing to descend as the sup- 
plies have become scarce. The quantities by millions of the spruce 
in these 3 periods were 64,300,000, 70,300,000, 97,600,000, 
145,900,000, 144,200,000, and 86,400,000. Within the last four years im- 
mense quantities of spruce have died off, probably from the injuries 
of insects, upon the upper waters of the Saint John River, Maine, the 
loss being estimated at over a billion of feet, or more than $10,000,000 
at the market prices of this lumber. 

Yet with these facts before us we will sometimes meet with gentle- 
men who, reasoning from what they may see upon their own horizon, 
tell us that timber grows as fast as it is cut ; that there is as much 
now as ever there was, and that of the supply there will be no end. 

We admit that there are now many old fields where the worn-out 
land has again become covered with a growth of trees that look in 
the distance like a forest, but when these thickets are entered we 
soon learn that the timber composing them is not fit for consumption. 
If let alone and suitably protected they will in time become valuable 
forests, but it is very unsafe to depend upon these young growths in 
estimating the existing timber resources of the country. 

CENSUS REPORTS OF 1880, 

The Census Office has published in a series of circulars the returns 
obtained by the inquiries of 1880 so far as they relate to the stand- 
ing timber and the lumber productions of the more important seats 
of this industry in the United States. These circulars are accom- 
panied by colored maps purporting to represent the areas from which 
the timber has been principally cut away, and those that remain. 
The accuracy of these returns has been questioned in some quarters. 
Indeed there is nothing more difficult than to obtain accurate sta- 
tistics of u forest that has not been carefully surveyed and explored 
by experts, and the best that could be expected would be the most 
careful estimates by disinterested and intelligent persons who were 
familiar with the business and who had no motives for concealment 
or overstatement of the result. 


THE GREAT TIMBER REGION OF THE NORTHWEST. 


Accepting, therefore, these statements as the best that could be 
obtained, and in the main as correct, let us see what they show of 
what has been for years called the“ great timber region of the North- 
west.” This region includes the Upper and Lower Peninsulas of 
Michigan, the northern part of Wisconsin, and the eastern part of 
Minnesota. It occupies all of the upper waters of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries and the shores of the upperlakes, and the waters 
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flowing into them, that furnish = timber for the market or that 
ever can, except as it may be supp ied by future cultivation. 

It comprises the region that has for many years supplied with 
building and fencing material the whole of the prairie region to the 
south and west of it; that has sent immense quantities of lumber 
and timber to the eastern markets and to foreign countries, and that 
is at the present time prosecuting these destructive industries with 
groar energy than ever before, new mills being erected by the 

ozen every year, and many of these with a capacity of cuttin 
moro logs into lumber every day than the old-time saw-mills coul 

o in a Fear. 

The total estimates for the whole of these three States give the 
following quantities still standing in the forests and the quantities 
cut the preceding year: 


Timber supply of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, as reported by 


the census of 1880 


Remarks. 


3 328,438,000 feet cut in previ- 
ous, 106,422,000 shin- 
G2 and 34,266,000 laths. 
. as ? t, exclusive of fuel and ties, 
1,145,100 feet in year previous. 


4,068,773,000 feet cut, b. m., in- 
clu 2,988,600,000 shingles 
and 428,445,000 laths cut, ex- 
clusive of 36,000,000 staves and 
3,330,000 sets of headings. 


440,944,000 ft. cut vious. 
0,944 00 cut year previous 
18,567,000 sets of headings. 


500, 000, 000 
000, 000, 000 

200, 000, 000 | 2.007. 299.000 ft., b. m., cut the 
600, 000, 000 |} vear before, 1,007,- 
500. 000. 000 ,000 shingles and 301,- 
500, 000, 000 000 laths. 

400, 000, 000 

600, 000, 000 


‘Minnesota: || 

Standing pine, (ft. b. m. ) 
Rainy eand Rainy River. 
Shore of Lake Superior 

Saint Louis River and tribu- 


taries. 
Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries. 


Red Lake River and other 
tributaries of the Red River. 


In the belt of country south 

of the pine region : 

wood. .....-...--. cords 36,884,000 ft. cut the year previ- 
ous, besides orgs staves 
and 547,000 sets of headings. 


7,035,507,000 


Hard 


Total number of feet of pine 


in the three States of Michi- 
r and Wiscon- 
in. 


* Supply will last 18 + years at rate of year previous. 
Supply will last 7 + years at rate of = previous. 
3 Supply will last 20— years at rate of year previous. 
In ‘our counties; no estimates of hard woods from other counties; 62,800,000 
posts, telegraph poles, and ties of cedar, besides tamrack and spruce. 
i soppy will last 11 + years at rate of year previous. 
Supply will last 113 years at rate of year previous. 


We have here 6,000,000,000 feet of white pne in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, and about a third of a billion used the preceding 
year. At this rate of usage the eos will last about eighteen years. 

In the Lower Peninsula we have 29,000,000,000 in the supply, and 
4,000,000,000 used, or Kang gr at p epeei rates for seven years. 

In Wisconsin wo have 4 000,000,000, and a consumption of over 
2,000,000,000, or a supply for jess than twenty years ; and in Minnesota 
6, 100,000,000, and over half a million used, or enough for eleven 
years. 

If we consolidate the whole we find an estimate of 82,100,000,000 


feet of standing pine, board measure, and a production of 7,035,500,- 
000 feet of lum i 


that no forest fires or other casualties shall intervene. 
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r in the last year. The one quantity is contained 
in the other something less than twelve times. 
i ntee of immunity for a dozen years depends upon the 

assumption that the production shall continue at present irase and 

t us see 
what past experience in recent years will lead us to expect. 

TIMBER ON THE UPPER WATERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

In Minnesota the whole State is credited with 6,100,000,000 feet of 

8 pine. The Upper Mississippi is reported as having 2,900,- 
eet. 

The business statements of the Mississippi and Rum River Boom 
Company for ten years show the following amount of logs, in board 
measure, as scaled by them: 


Increase on Decreas 


Year. Feet. previous from previ- 
years. ous years. 

158 170, 5%ĩẽ́̃ hD ooo oeioo2 

e N 


The reporter remarks that in 1876 he ascertained that the logs aver- 
aga 218 feet. Two years after they averaged 161 feet, and in 1880, 
187 feet, and adds, “One is struck by the large number of small logs 
in the booms, many of them being no thicker than a man’s leg.” 

5 had increased one-third in a year and a half. the 
above table we have in six years a gain, and in three years a decrease 
from the preceding year. As we understand 3 the whole of 
the above quantities are pine. The other kinds must be relatively 
small and largely 5 by the pine production coming out 
by other means and used in local supply. 

Now, if the census and these trade statistics are both correct, the 
yield of 1881 was nearly a thirteenth part of the amount standing 
the year before. The year is spoken of as one of ‘‘ wonderfal pros- 
perity,” and at the present time the pineries are dotted all through 
with lumber camps, and new mills are going up at various points to 
anticipate the“ success” which increased production and advancing 
prices appear to promise. 

The following is a comparative statement of the entire cut of lum- 
ber upon the Upper Mississippi during the past ten years: 


As to the 3 of the data from which these statements are 


made those of production of lumber are made up from reports and 
55 7 among the lumbermen at the end of each year, and pub- 
lished as information for their own benefit in the journals devoted to 
their interest. There is no reason to suppose that in any instance 
they overrun the truth, but there are many ways in which they may 
fall short. There are local mills that make no reports, and local de- 
mands of which no account is taken. We make no charges against 
the census with regard to its accuracy, but seriously hope that it 
may be found in error with regard to the supply. But even allow- 
ing these estimates to be too small by half, we would gain but a brief 
respite under the increasing rates of consumption frem the calamity 
that is approaching. 
THE LUMBER MARKET OF CHICAGO. 


We know that Chicago is the greatest lumber market of the world ; 
that it distributes the forest products coming to it by lake and rail- 
road all over the prairie country to the south and southwest of it 
and along the lines of railway to great distances in the interior. The 
details of these receipts might readily be given, but without occupy- 
ing time in reading them f may say that they amounted in 1881 to 
over two thousand millions of feet of pine, and that the total product 
of the Northwestern States, as 8 in the trade, was fully up to 
the estimates of the census as already given. The single item of 
sawed lumber received at Chicago in 1881 would lay an inch flooring 
about fourteen feet wide srount the earth at the equator; and the 
amount manufactured in the three States of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota during the last year would lay such a floor of more 
than fifty feet in width. 
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These are no ideal fancies; they are stubborn facts. They are 
made up from returns of business collected by those engaged in the 
as they 


lumber trade, and give the results of operations so far could 
be gathered, and if they are imperfect the error is in their falling 
short of the true amount. 


standing pine in 1 


PINE TIMBER OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

The Census has 5 circulars and maps giving estimates of 
and of the production of the year previous for 

the States of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and Texas, which show 

the following results: 


Mississippi. 


Items. Florida. Texas. Total. 
| 
Feet (board measure) of merchantable standing pine, May 31, 1880 | 6, 615, 000, 000 | 23. 975, 000, 000 67, 508, 500,000 | 116, 983, 500, 000 
Feet of lumber cut the year previous - | 208, 054, 000 115, 775, 000 274, 440, 843, 665, 000 
Years that the standing pine would last at rates of use the year previous | 32— 207 + 4+ 130 + 


These quantities appear large, and the day distant when they will 
be used up. But we must remember that the lumber business is still 
in its infancy, and that in many points but a recent beginning has 
been made in it in this region. 

The exportation of hewn timber from Mobile to foreign countries 
in 1880 was much ter than in any previous year, and 114 per 
cent. above the quantity in 1879. The sawed timber was an increase 
of 240 per cent. upon the preceding year. 

At the rates of present consumption in the Northwest the whole 
of the supply above reported would last less than seventeen years ; 
and the years now estimated in hundreds would soon diminish to 
those expressed by unit figures, under the demand that would be 
thrown upon these resources for domestic wants and the foreign trade. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RAILROADS UPON THE TIMBER SUPPLY. 


The vast and rapidly increasing extent of our railroad system, which 
at the present moment can scarcely be less than one hundred thou- 
sand miles, has a most important ng upon the question of our 
forest supplies. This effect is not limited to the vast consumption 
that they occasion in supplying ties and other timber materials for 
the new constructions and renewals that, are constantly go on. 
These roads are everywhere penetrating the timber regions of the 
country, many of them being built for the express puree of get- 
ting out the timber that was before inaccessible by the old methods 
of floating upan rivers or hauling in winter by teams. Itis but a 
comparatively recent period since this feature in lumbering was in- 
troduced, and its direct and speedy effect is to hasten the exhaustion 
of these supplies that were going off too fast for the needs of the 
present and of the future. The obvious effect of this will be to keep 
up the supply at the mills so long as there are forests from whence 
it can be obtained. They will distribute the manufactured lumber 
over a wider area and to greater distances to meet the wants of re- 
gions that have already used up their own forest resources, and they 
will doubtless extend for 'a little while the time of apparent “ abund- 
ance ” and of ‘‘inexhaustible supply.” 

But while they are doing this they will be every day equalizing the 
ruin that must inevitably follow this vast and rapidly increasing 
destruction, that will happen to the country in the near future, unless 
seasonable and adequate measures are taken to meet these future 
wants by extensive and judicious planting and by effectual measures 
for economizing our remaining supplies. We shall be soon enough 
admonished of this necessity by the rapidly gaining prices of our tim- 
ber; but it is not wise to wait for this extremity until it is directly 
upon us; we should anticipate these wants, for it takes many years 
for a seedling sprout to become a tree fit for timber and boards, 

The duty before us is a most important one, dnd it presents two 
principal points for consideration, namely: eerie to how far and in 
what manner the General Government can withdraw its remaining 
timber lands from entry under existing laws and place them under 
regulations calculated to secure the greatest benefit to the present in 
the use of timber that is now fully mature, and that shall at the same 
time have due regard to the ee of the future; secondly, 
as to how we may most onig y impress upon the owners of land 
the importance of planting, and as to how far and in what manner it 
is the duty of Congress to encourage this object. 

The first of these is a complex question, and one that must be care- 
fully considered in all its bearings before we can adopt a definite 
policy concerning it. Upon inquiry of the author of this report I learn 
that he has given the subject much attention, and that suggestions 
are made as tothe measures that may be adopted. Until the report 
is before us no opinion can be expressed as to the feasibility of these 
plans, and they may require a further study before action can be had 
upon the subject. There can be no doubt but that property of this 
kind under the careof persons who have an interest in its protection, 
and the law for their suppu; would be better cared for than if 
exposed, as it now is, to the plunder of everybody. 

The second point is of greater importance, because it affects the 
eta country and applies everywhere alike to the owners of the 

and. 

We find in our country conditions of ownership that are in general 
very different from those that prevail in Europe. We have no lands 
belonging to the Government that are scattered here and there all 
over the country, to be reserved for timber growth, and cared for by 
skilled foresters. Ourtowns, cities, and vill own no lands for com- 
mon usage; our public institutions have no landed estates that need 
the special care of Government; we haveno great hereditary domains 


belonging to titled owners, and we have no privileged classes. Al- 
most the whole of our lands, excepting what remain under the care 
of the General Land Office, belong to farmers in actual ssion, 
under absolute titles that assure perpetual ownership. e cannot 
require them to plant trees nor prevent them from cutting off their 
woodlands—at least not under the present state of public opinion ; 
and nothing but sad necessity alone could ever hereafter so change 
this opinion as to justify and support restrictive legislation upon 
this subject. We cannot dictate in this matter. We certainly can 
never plant woodlands upon private property at the public expense, 
unless in the exceptional and local instances where this becomes a 
public 5 for the eee of some other interest. 

It has been shown by ong experience in E that timber can 
be grown with profit upon lands suitable for no other kind of use, 
and that by careful and intelligent management a permanent supply 
may be maintained. 

It has long since been found that nothing will so effectually re- 
store fertility to worn-out lands as a crop of trees, with the accumu- 
lation of organic materials that is constantly forming under them 
from the air and the soil. It is also proved by the experience of 
every careful observer that groves of woodland afford protection to 
the surrounding fields in the coo! and equalizing influence in miti- 
gating the extremes of heat and cold, and by a e Ae and often 

ecided effect in preventing injuries fromdrought. They afford rest- 
ing places for insectivorous birds, and thus promote the destruction 
of insects to the profit of our grains and fruits. They screen us 
against the hot and dry winds of summer and the sweeping and pier- 
ea Horna of winter, that are sometimes so severely felt, especially 
in the prairie regions of the West. - 

There can be no doubt but that timber can be grown within the 
United States sufficient for all the wants of its own inhabitants, but 
we must learn to regulate these wants and to guard against waste, 
We must diligently study the methods of cultivation that lead to 
most profitable results, and the kinds of trees that produce the most 
may growth and the most valuable products. 

In short, our first and greatest duty is to impress upon the owners 
of the land that it is in their interest to devote a portion of their 
land to the planting of groves of trees. We should establish exper- 
iment stations for the careful study of the requirements and capa- 
bilities of soils and of different kinds of trees, and we should publish 
the results of these observations in a form particularly calculated to 
impress the importance of these measures and to teach the plainest 
and simplest rules for securing their success. 

If we rightly read the signs of the times public attention is already 
awakening upon this subject, and we should lead this question, and 
not wait to be driven by it, in whatever measures may appear neces- 
sary for the promotion of this object. 

In recent journals we see accounts of gigantic monopolies prin, - 
ing up for “ cornering” the great supplies of timber still in the 7 5 
of Government on the Pacific coast. Should we not “corner” these 
monopolies in the interest of the Government before we get “‘cor- 
nered” by them ? 

It would be a difficult matter to adopt any of the systems of forest 
management found in Europe, use our conditions are very dif- 
ferent, and the persons skilled in this business cannot be had; but 
we might, without these, adopt systems of protection and regula- 
tion in the sale of products, to the great benefit of the public 
ury, and we might adopt, upon a limited scale, a system of conserya- 
tion and cultivation, as they are doing in the English colonies of 
Australia, that should every year expand in magnitude, as the means 
or fos service allowed, and as the results of the experience might 

ead. 

In this connection wg may further remark that success in timber 
culture depends upon & combination of favorable conditions in soil, 
climate, and the choice of kinds best adapted to them. In common 
agriculture if we make a mistake in one year we can correct it in the 
next, and in a few years of experience can generally ascertain what 
particular crops and what plan of cultivation are best calculated 


to secure uniform success. 
But in forestry we may lose half a life-time before we learn that 


some particular kinds of timber would have yielded twice the profit 
of those that have been growing with indifferent success during this 
period, and that finally ends in failure. We cannot afford to make 
mistakes in this matter, and therefore need all the more as thorongh 
a knowledge of the capacity of soils, the effect of climates, and the 
adaptation of trees to these conditions as science can teach us. 
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Our first needs are the fruits of experience in foreign countries and 
in our own, and a widespread and realizing appreciation of the im- 
portance of this subject that shall induce the owners of land to adopt 
effectual measures for economizing the existing timber resources of 
the country, and to invest for an ample future profit by liberal 
and judicious planting. We should look upon this great question 
in the light of political economy, and consider it as we judge of com- 
mon business transactions when we would desire to learn whether 
they tend to profit or ruin. The growth of the woodland may be 
compared to the interest upon invested capital, and where in any 
country the rate of use is not ter than that of supply such a 
country may be compared to an individual who has his money safely 
invested, and is living upon his income. When he spends b yond 
his receipts his principal is wasted, and if the rate of expenditure is 
increased his ruin is hastened. z ; 

Now, this is exactly the condition of this country upon the timber 

uestion: we are using up the capital which nature had for centu- 
fae been providing for us in the growth of forests, and we are doing 
nothing to restore them. Under skillful management the supply 
might be so arranged that in twenty-five or thirty years for some 
kinds, and in fifty or sixty years for others, a new crop would be 
furnished by growth, and if only a twenty-fifth or thirtieth part of 
the former or fiftieth or sixtieth part of the latter were taken yearly 
the supply would be perpetual. 5 

But instead of this we are taking a tenth or a twentieth part every 
year while the growth, under our neglect, is not a fourth part of what 
it should be where any growth is allowed, and this is exceptional 
— 5 thau common, for generally the lands cleared are brought 
under cultivation. i 

We shall only too soon be reminded of the consequences of this 
improvidence in the growing prices of lumber, which in some kinds 
have already doubled within a very few years and which are advanc- 
ing every day. f 

These advances may by some be ascribed to speculation, and doubt- 
less to some extent they are, for thespeculator never loses a chance to 
turn a penny in his own favor, it matters not who suffers; but when 
this advance is steadily going on from month to month and from year 
to year, at an accelerating rate, it means that the intrinsic value of 
the commodity that they represent is becoming greater under the 
combined effects of diminishing supply and increasing demand. It 
will inevitably lead to the reali conviction that there is profit in 

rowing timber, and the sooner this is understood and acted upon 
fhe better will it be for the country and for the future. 

In order that this may be done to the best advantage we want all 
the light that can be thrown upon it from the experience of other 
countries, and from researches and experiments in our own, and itis 
for this very object that these inquiries in forestry are intended. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


EONS PELE OOOK, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 6, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the a tment of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenne laws. 

Mr. COOK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report made 
to Congress on the 5th day of December, 1881, uses the following 
language : 

The rapid reduction of the public debt and the increase of the surplus in the 
Treasury presents the question to Congress whether there should not be a reduc- 
Lion in taxation now put upon the people, 

Again: : 

The result upon the public revenue is to embarrass this ent in disposin; 
of the surplus ins lawful way and with regard to ce ae 

He says the plan which is the most just for giving relief is to reduce 
taxation and thereby diminish receipts and Surplus. Again he says: 

A revision of the tariff seems necessary to meet the conditions of many branches 
of trade. An equalization of the tariff and a simplification of some of its details 
are needed. 

Such, sir, is a brief summary of the statement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury ; that his Department is embarrassed by the surplus of 
lawful money in the Treasury; that the „tax upon the people is 
onerous; ” that there should be a („reduction of the tax now upon 
the ple;” that a “revision of the tariff is necessary ;” that it 
should be ‘revised, equalized, and simplified.” 
| What has Congress done to meet these suggestions of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or to relieve the people of this onerous tax? Noth- 
ing, sir; absolutely nothing! The people have asked for bread, and 


we are about to give them a stone. To meet the demands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for a reduction of this onerous tax, and to 
relieve his Department of its embarrassment of a surplus of“ lawful 
money,” we have two bills before us, neither of whic proposes any 
modification of the tariff or reduction of taxation. The bill of this 
House now under consideration simply provides for a commission of 
nine persons to investigate “the question of the tariff and internal- 
revenue laws,” and to report the result of its investigation to Con- 
gress not later than the first Monday in December next. 

The Senate bill now on our table is the same thing, except that it 
requires the report to be made by the first Monday in January next. 
So that neither of these measures is intended, as advised by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to reduce the onerous tax or to revise the 
tariff. No question of free trade or protection is involved in either, 
It is simply a question of postponement and delay, not until next 
January or December, but for two yearsor more. Nomemberof this 
House believes for one moment that any report made at the time 
required would enable any committee to frame such a bill as would 
be perfected during the short session of Congress. It would be an 
insult to any gentleman’s intelligence to suppose that he believed 
such a thing possible, much less probable. 

I will not violate the rules of t is House by charging that the sole 
purpose of those who have reported these bills, or those who advo- 
cate them, is delay and delay only; but, sir, the people who are suf- 
fering under this“ unequal and unjust tariff,“ and who are “ embar- 
rassing” the Treasury by the surplus accumulated under the“ oner- 
ous” tax as collected by the Secretary of the Treasury, will charge it 
and believe it, and, in my opinion, will act upon it. Any system of 
taxation which extorts from the citizens of the country a surplus over 
and above its necessities is ‘‘onerous,” illegal, and at war with the 
spirit of our people and the genius of our institutions. “Congress 
8 have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
— says section 8 of the first article of the Constitution. But for 
what purpose? ‘To pay the debts, and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States.” The Secretary of 
the Treasury says, above and beyond all these obligations and neces- 
sities of the Government, he is “embarrassed ” by the surplus in the 
Treasury. Is the tax, then, not only unjust and onerous, but is it 
not unlawful to thus seize the property of the citizen and hoard it in 
the Treasury of the Government? 

Sir, since I came into this House the expenses of this Government 
in every department have been greatly decreased. The public debt 
has been decreased many millions; the interest has been reduced 
from 5 and 6 per cent. to 34 per cent., and but for the action of 
the Republican party would to-day be only3 per cent. The Demo- 
cratic party, eoming into powerin the Forty-fourth Con reduced 
the annual e of the Government some thirty or forty millions, 
Everything has been reduced except the ‘ onerous” taxation upon 
the people, and this our o pone seem determined shall never be 
done if it can be preven y any device or subterfuge. 

By the rules of this House ay bill changing the revenue laws goes 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, and there it perishes. That 
committee will not or cannot report any measure of relief or reduc- 
tion of taxation upon the people. It would be a gross insult to the 
intelligence of the chairman of that committee or any member of it 
to ch: that they do not understand this question of taxation; but 
the bill they have mee, places them in an unenyiable position 
before the country. There is no necessity for delay. ere inter- 
est, from the manufacturing of steamships, engines, steel rails, cot- 
ton and woolen goods, down to matches, has flooded the desks of 
members with every fact which their interest or ingenuity could sug- 
gest, and if the committee’still desires their assistance, in ten days 
or less there is not a manufacturer in this broad land who would not 
have its representative here with every fact pertaining to its inter- 
est. The only proper, sensible, and just thing for this House to do is 
to 15 he resolution offered by the honorable member from New 
York, [Mr. HEWITT, j instructing the committee to report the modifica- 
tions of the tariff suggested by tes . If when such bills are reported 
any man can show that his business will be destroyed by their adop- 
tion, they will never pass. No one on this side of the House desires 
to impair any industry in our whole country, but, on the other hand, 
to lighten and equalize the burdens on all. 

One word on the internal-revenue system. It is a difficult matter 
to convince the citizen that he has not a right to distill the fruits of 
his orchard which rot under the trees, or the grain of his fields which 
he has harvested. No harsher or more unjust laws of confiscation 
were ever enacted, or a more brutal or brigandish set of officers ever 
appointed to enforce them, than exist in the Internal Revenue De- 
partment, 1 is seized and citizens arrested without warrant 
or process of law. More than one unarmed citizen of my State has 
been shot and killed, and when the murderers have been arrested 
by the State authority they have been taken from the officers of the 
State by the Federal judges, and the district attorneys required to 
defend them before United States commissioners. There seems to 
be no law im Georgia which the internal- revenue officers are bound 
to respect. 

But again, sir, they are so many paid emissaries of the Republi- 
can party. Every removal and appointment which has been made 
in my State in the past three months has been solely with the view 
to the political influence it would have on parties in the State, and 
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not as to the fitness or qualifications of the parties for the office. I 
am myself in favor of wiping out this whole system of internal tax- 
ation and returning to the ancient policy of the Government of meet- 
ing all its demands by customs duties. There is no such thing as free 
trade in this country, and never will be while the Government owes 
a dollar or requires one for its maintenance. Let it return, then, to 
its ancient and almost uniform policy, and raise whatever is neces- 
sary for its support by customs duties, and in doing that let it be so 
adjusted that every interest and every section will feel alike its bur- 
dens and protection. Then and then only will the Government dis- 
charge its whole duty to all the people. Let us at once adopt the 
suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury and reduce the revenues 
of the Government to its wants and revise the tariff laws without 
further delay. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPE OH 


HON. CYRUS D. PRESCOTT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 17, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 5804) to See treaty tipulations relating to 


Mr. PRESCOTT said: x t 

Mr. SPEAKER: That we, as the Representatives of the American 
people, have not only the right of pone but of self-preservation, to 
determine who of the nations of the earth shall be allowed within 
our borders, admits of no denial, and the claim of the orator or phi- 
lanthropist that our land shall be thrown open as the common rendez- 
vous of all the world is to forget the past, ignore the present, and lose 
sight of the future. That the Chinese come here only to glean and 
carry away is the teaching of the pass that they are the cause of 
unceasing turmoil, sompaa and discontent is the present condition 
of our western coast; that this may continue in an increasing de 
and extend over other portions of our country is the prospect of the 
future. Our people, aside from the Pacific coast, are, and by expe- 
rience must be, but slightly informed upon this great national ques- 
tion. One who has had the opportunity of observation, and whose 
observation has been specially directed to the solution of the question 
now before us, thus dispassionately states the situation, and from 
the best information I can obtain I adopt the same as the basis of my 
action upon this question, He says: 

The fact is that the Chinese seem In all essential things to be about such human 
beings as we are, difforent from us only as men of the same race might differ who 
had from birth subjected to the influence of widely different social environ- 
ments. But this is a difference which is of as much p: moment as a differ- 
ence in natural capacity—a difference so wide as clearly to distinguish Chinese 
5 from any which has previously set upon our shores. 

Between the various — peoples from whom our ulation has been 
@rawn, there are differences of race, lan customs, and ion. Yet these 
differences are trivial as compared with the differences between the Chinaman and 
European. The European peoples belong to the same primary su ion of the 
human family, their languages are derived from the sems paroni stock, their roli- 
gions are but modifications of the same great creed, their civilization is essentially 
one, and their customs, methods, and habits of thought have even in their varia- 
tions a family likeness. 

Differences between Europeans are as nothing when a with the wider 
differences which separate the Chinese from the Earopean. ‘he only immi on 
we have ever received which in point of difference can be com with the Chi- 
nese is that which in the early me of American settlement was congue by theslave 
trade. But the negro, as landed from the hold of the slave ship, was merely a naked 
barbarian. He had everything to learn, but had little to unlearn. The difference 
between the negro as he came among us and the Chinaman as he now comes amon, 
us is like the difference between the child ready to imbibe whatever he is taugh 
and the full-grown man whose habits are formed. The Chinaman is not a simple 
barbarian but a civilized man of a civilization to which ours is but a thing of yes- 


ay. 

The Chinese have a written language, a literature, codes of manners and of 
morals, national and religious traditions, arts, beliefs, customs, and habits of 
thought which have been perpen fer centuries through immense masses of 
people. Of all the wrong impressions concerning the Chinese there is probably 
none more erroneous than that widely diffused in coun 
acions of their own inferiority and seek but to learn of us. That those who come 
among us recognize our superiority in the mechanical arts is doubtless true. But 
this is not the direction in which Chinese ideals lie, and their feeling toward us 
is probably akin to that with which the scholar, proud of his 5 might 
recognize the superior physical strength of a porter or coal-heaver, or the impover- 
ished descendant of a noble family might regard the money rere ability which 
had placed wealth in vulgar hands. It is doubtful, indeed, if the European mind, 
and especially the American mind, can fairly comprehend that veneration for 
antiquity which leads the Chinese to regard the ‘ outside barbarian,” for all his 
steamships, and railroads, and telegraphs, and iron-clads, as a barbarian still. 
Western civilization looks to the future for its ideal of perfection; that of Chinese 
civilization is inthe past. Now, it is not merely that the ter the difference in 
language, customs, and habits of thought, the greater the difficulties of assimi- 
lation between different les brought into contact, but the greater the difference 
theless powerfully doass tive forces act, for apr tre = tendencies, both 
attractive and repulsive, to the formation and maintenance of separate societies 
in which the peculiarities of each are perpetuated. 

Chinese immigration differs from . n immigration in being practically 
non-assimilable. That in course of time, should their immigration continue, the 
Chinese would bring women and permanently settle, just as they have permanently 
settled in parts of the East Indies, there can be little doubt; but from all appear- 


that they are con- 


ance and experience this would not be because they had become Americanized, 
but because a permanent Chinese community had been here founded. 

The healthful life of every social or political organism depends upon the assimi- 
lation of its elements. Even differences in language, religion, customs, or tradi- 
tions, which are as nothing when compared to the differences between the Chinese 
and our own people, are sources of discord and danger when they 8 them- 
selves in the same community. But the immigration of the Chinese in any con- 
siderable numbers into a country like the United States means not only a popula- 
tion separated by the widest instead of a homogeneous people; it means the 
attempt to blend two diverse civilizations in the same social and political organiza- 
tion. Itmeans not merely the introduction of a non-assimilable element, with all the 
jealousies and hatreds and conflicts and dangers which experience shows hence 
arise, but the introduction of an element which even in its effect upon our own 
people tends most . intensify dangerous tendencies. 

he social and political gers with which the Republic is already menaced 
spring from the growinginequality in the distribution of wealth—the same cause 
which, as the long course of history shows, has everywhere bronght destructive 
conflicts or slow decay, and turned the prosperity born of free institutions into 
anarchy and despo 8 : 

The effect of Chinese immigration is to strongly increase the tendency to the 
unequal distribution of wealth, and at the same © to make remedial measures 
more difficult. The experience of California already shows that Chinese immi 
tion means the introduction of an element into our political and social life which 
is as capable of arousing violent passions as 2 slavery. Even were there no 
other 8 to the Chinese than the fact that the opposition which their pres- 
ence arouses among the laboring leads them to lose sight of all things else, 
and to blindly follow demagogues, it would be a sufficient one. The ethical con- 
siderations which are 80 0 a against any proposition to shut out Chinese 
immigration have no force when the real character and effect of that immigration 
are unde A conscientious individual may fully recognize his duty toward 
his neighbor and yet see that to bring under the same roof with his own family a 
family of to ifferent habits would be to demoralize instead of elevate, and to 
produce 88 and ill-will where there should be harmony. 

And so may one fully imbued with that higher patriotism which regards the 
whole world as its country and all mankind as brethren see clearly that such an 
admixture of peoples as is involved in any considerable Chinese immigration to 
the United States would be to the degradation of the superior civilization with- 
out any commensurate improvement of the lower, and t, regarded from the 

hest stand-point, it d tend to check the general progress of the race, not to 
vance it. It is not merely the supreme law of self-preservation which justifies 
us in shutting out a non-assimilable element fraught for us with great social and 
| si gee ony pes but a regard for the highest interests of our race. Itis not 
natio ee, — which the eee should 8 but 
the obvious fact, which it were blindness to ignore, that European civilization as 
developed on the freer field of the American continent represents the highest 
advance yet made by humanity, and that upon the great Anglo-Saxon Republic of 
the New World devolves in the era now opening the leadership of the nations. What 
civilizing influence she will exert upon other peoples depends on her own civil- 
ization, her maintenance of d already gained, and her solution of problems 
aa grow in gravity with the progress of development and the increase of 
wealth. 

Whatever will introduce into the life of the Republic race bape beg and social 

bitterness, e labor an 


movement which, once it gathers way, may prove 
quite sure that the largest possible influx ordi 


hundred million people, am 

large numbers phn 8 sheer want, and the fact that these immigrants 
retain all their essential habits and characteristics, make the question, in its final 
aspect, nothing less than that of a Mongolization of America. 


Believing this to be a fair and impartial statement of the situation 
of this question at this time, I favor the trial of restrictive legislation 
within such reasonable bounds as shall fully Erap goon faith with the 
treaties between our Government and China. But in our haste so 
to do we should not fail to provide that all the aequired and reserved 
rights of the Chinese now within our borders should be fully protected. 

ose now in our land have the right of citizenship, but section 
14 of this bill strikes down such right. If they had not such right, 
why this enactment? This section is evidence of its existence. The 
circuit court of the district of California, in the matter of Ah Yup 
in 1878, held they were not entitled to become citizens of the United 
States by naturalization, because Mongolians were not “white per- 
sons,” under the provision of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
which reads,“ The provisions of this title shall apply to aliens being 
free white persons,” &c. If that decision is the iw of the land then 
section 14 is wholly unnecessary. But it should be remembered that 
when the statutes were first revised, December 1, 1873, the word 
“white” was omitted, and February 18, 1875, in the second revision, 
the word “white” was first inserted. Prior to this date it may be 
that many of the Chinese now here, and reserved from the effect of this 
bill, filed their first papers preparatory to naturalization ; before the 
time expired for a Pierre for the second papers the word“ white” 
was inserted. Will it be held that thereby they lost their acquired 
right to naturalization? If they did not, then this act is intended 
to annul such right, and prevent obtaining and consummating the 
same, and that is its sole effect, If this acquired right could be so 
annulled by a specific act, and if this act is not unconstitutional, will 
it not invite the veto of the President as in conflict with the last 
treaty stipulations with China? 

Under the Burlingame treaty of 1868 it is provided in article 6 
that ‘‘Chinese subjects visiting or residing in the United States 
shall enjoy the same privileges, immunities, and exemptions in respect to 
travel or residence as may there be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects 
of the most favored nation,” It will be seen the grants of the Bur- 
lingame treaty are “ privileges, immunities, and exemptions in ri to 
travel or residence.” By the treaty concerning immigration concluded 
November 17, 1880, it is provided in article 2: 


Chinese laborers who are now in the United States * * * shall be accorded 


all the rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions which are accorded to the 
Citizens and subjects of the most favored nation. 
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The word “rights” is now added, and the restriction to “travel 
and residence” is stricken out. To what nation of Europe do we 
not grant a right to naturalization? Does not this new treaty give 
all Chinese now within our borders the right of naturalization which 
this bill strikes down, and that in the face of the fact that within a 
few weeks we have provided for a Representative of California upon 
a fraction of 93,269, of which 75,132 are Chinese now to be disfran- 
chised, and in fact making the additional member of Congress so 
given her the Representative of only 18,137, which by the ratio of 
the last Presidential election would be a Representative to Califor- 
nia for 3,446 voters? 

We gave these Chinese a Representative last month; let us not this 
month disfranchise them. If we have the physical power we can- 
not afford as a nation to wrong the humblest, although he be called a 
“heathen Chinee.” 

*I desire that an amendment be accepted that will provide for this 
very objectionable feature of this bill, although I believe their righ 
so attempted to be affected, will be fully sustained by the tribuna 
which will still stand between them and the attempted injustice of 
this bill. 


Utah Contested-Election Case. 
SPEECH 


HON. AMBROSE A.RANNEY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 19, 1882, 
On the Utah contested-election case. 


Mr. RANNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The committee were all, save one, agreed in this, 
that contestant was duly elected and returned and entitled to the 
certificate of election at the hands of the governor, instead of Mr. 
Campbell. It has been proved satisfactorily that he was a natural- 
ized citizen, over twenty-one years of age, and for many years a 
resident of Utah. It is conceded that he therefore p all the 
qualifications prescribed by the acts of Congress and the statutes of 
Utah as the conditions of eligibility. By an examination of these 
acts and statutes it will be seen that the organic acts passed by 
Congress (Revised Statutes, section 1860,) provide that the quali- 
fications of voters and of holding office shall be such as may be pre- 
scribed by the Legislative Assembly of each Territory, subject to 
certain restrictions as to citizenship and age; and that the statutes 
of Utah, approved by Congress, (Compiled Statutes of 1876, p. 87, 88,) 
have prescribed qualifications accordingly in conformity thereto; 
TA that contestant in his person answered all these requirements of 
aw. 

Section 1862 provides in effect that “every such me shall have 
a seat in the House of Representatives, with the right of debating 
but not of voting.” 

In this state of the facts and the then existing statutes it appeared 
to me that the right of contestant to a seat followed as a conclusion 
of law; and that the question of “final right” submitted to the 
committee was thus determined and their duty under the resolution 
of submission discharged. 

It appeared, however, in the record that contestant was a polyg- 
amist, and it was claimed and held by a majority of the committee 
that this was a disqualification and should exclude him from the 
seat as an unworthy person; while others, 1 myself, held 
that this was a fact affecting the personal character of the contestant 
and furnishing only a ground for expulsion, in accordance with the 
practice of this House, and as was determined after full consideration 
and mature deliberation in the Forty-third Congress in the case of 
Maxwell rs. Cannon. 

Since the report was made, however, an act of Congress has been 
passed and approved by the Executive which expressly provides that 
a polygamist shall not be eligible for election to, or entitled to hold. 
any public office of trust, &. And if this act applies to the presen 
contest and disposes of it, the questions of law which divided the 
committee become of no consequence save as abstract principles or 
in so far as they may affect the validity and operation of the eighth 
section of this act in the future. I may be permitted to say that 
so far as I am concerned I believe the new act does apply to this 
ease, and that Mr. Cannon, being a self-confessed polygamist, must 
be denied his seat. AsIfeltbound by thestatutes as they stood before, 
so I feel bound by the provisions of the new act, with this difference 
in feeling only: before, I obeyed the behests of duty alone; now, my 
pleasure and duty concur. 

I do not propose to discuss the evils of polygamy. That discus- 


* This section 14 was stricken out in the Senate. 


sion has been had and exhausted; and we are all agreed upon that 
pome The sentiment of the country is against it, and should be. 

ut I believe that the moral and religious people who feel so strongly 
about it would not have asked this House to violate the statutes 
themselves in order to rebuke others for doing that thing. The 
are a law-loving and a law-abiding people I believe, and they wit 
me will rejoice at the change made in the law. 

Can there be any serious question about the application and effect 
of the act referred to and approved March 23, 1582? It reads: 

Sec. 8. That no polygamist, bigamist, or any person cohabiting with more than 
one woman, and no woman cohabiting with any of the persons describe as afore- 
said in this section, in any Territory or other place over which the United States 
have exclusive jurisdiction, shall be entitled to vote at any election held in any 
such Territory or other place, or be eligible for election or appointment to, or be 
entitled to hold, any oflice or place of public trust, honor, or emolument in, under, 
or for any such Territory or place, or under the United States. 

It has taken effect now. It says in effect that a polygamist shall 
not be entitled to hold the office of Delegate. Contestant is not yet 
inducted into office, and stands as a petitioner before this House ask- 
ing for a seat, with no certificate entitling him to one, prima facie 
even, and we have only to deny his request. The act does not require 
any conviction for a criminal offense in order to work the disqualifi- 
cation provided; but the proof needs only to show that contestant 
prac eas or maintains the lawfulness of polygamy in order to make 

im out a polygamist, according to the ordinary meaning of that word 
as defined by Webster. The same state of things, confessed in the 
written admission of record, must be presumed to continue to this 
time in the absence of any pe to the contrary, according to n well- 
settled rule of logic and of evidence, and the rule does no violence 
here because the polygamous relations admitted are of a permanent 
character. It reads as follows: 

I, . Cannon, contestant, protesting that the matter in thi — 
3 to the 3 admit that Tan a Borat we of the Lurch of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, commonly called Mormons; that, in accordance 
with the tenets of said church, I have taken plural wives, who now live with me, 
and have so lived with me for a number of and borne me children. I also 
admit that in my public addresses as a teacher of my religion in Utah Territory I 
88 defended tenet of said church as being, in my ef, a revelation from 


GEORGE Q. CANNON. 


The admission was given as proof in the issue raised, to be used for 
the purposes of this contest until ended, and an amendment of the 
law meanwhile so that polygamy becomes a disqualification instead 
of a cause for expulsion, cannot be properly held to diminish its 
effect as proof. All prior irregularity in the introduction of this 
issue into the contest may be waived and the previous proceedings 
now aropa by the House. I do not see how it can be justly con- 
tended that any vested HE of property are destroyed. For I take 
it to be well settled, or if not as sound law, that a public office is 
not property but only a trust or privilege, and is subject to legisla- 
tive control, unless some constitutional provision is in the way. 
Whether it would not have been more fair and wiser to allow a Dele- 
gate elected under the lawas it stood then to serve out his term is not 
now an open question, as no such reservation or exception is incor- 
porated in the act. 

Contestant seems not to have been disposed to heed statutes of this 
class, for after the act of 1862, making polygamy a crime, he appears 
to have married his fourth wife in detiance of the same. So we can 
hardly be said to be harsh in not waiting to see whether he is dis- 
posed to yield to the law as amended. fr he would not obey that 
statute he is not likely to heed the new one. 

I A Dard that those who assent to the doctrine of the majority 
of the committee do not need this new statute, and may do as 
they please even now. So far as I am concerned, however, this dis- 
poses of the present contest, and Iam ready to vote for the resolu- 
tions pending. But before doing so, I wish to say that I dissent 
still, and if possible with more firmness of conviction than ever, 
from the views of the majority so far as they hold that Congress 
cannot by a statute define or prescribe the qualifications for Dele- 
gates, and that this House has power when that is done to disre- 
gard the same and fix them themselves, admitting or rejecting the 
elected in their discretion and for any reason deemed sufficient in 
every individual case. 

And I will add, with all respect for my honored associates, that I 
regard their doctrine as contravening all authority and precedent, 
unsound in principle and mischievous in practice. 

Objection is made, or intimated, that the new act is er post facto. 
But the objector must have forgotten that the inhibition against that 
class of legislation relates Sis to laws affecting crimes. Itis said 
that statutes must be construed as pes ective only in their opera- 
tion, unless they are clearly designed to be retroactive. I admit the 
rule of law to be so, But the eighth section is prospective so far as 
it says that a polygamist, &c., “shall not be eligible for election,” 
but when it says “‘ or be entitled to hold,” these four words bring the 
present case within its scope. If the Delegate was in his seat the 
words would have their prospective effect the same as if “‘ hereafter” 
was in it. Under the act an occupant would be required to vacate his 
seat. Muchmore can we say thatan See shall not be permitted 
to take a seat which he could not 885 Iy hold. Whether it be harsh 
to unseat a man who has been duly elected under a prior law the re- 


quirements of which he answered is not the question. That was an 
argument proper to be urged against the bill before it became a law. 
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It was urged in the Senate and a vain attempt made to amend it in 


that regard on the expressed construction that otherwise it would 
exclude a ane already elected. 

The whole po ere the act was to strike a blow upon the institution 
of polygamy, and that presently, on the theory thatthe evil was present 
and pressing, and that it was a case demanding an effectual and severe 
remedy. The subsequent sections of the act indicate an intention 
that incumbents of office are to vacate at once. The intention is 
plain that the act should take effect now. It is not necessarily by 
way of punishment and a Ey or penalty, giving it the nature of a bill 
of attainder, as is urged, but only adds another disqualification, like 
saying that a Delegate should be a man of good moral character, and 
if not he must vacate his seat. It may be partly by way of rebuke 
to a vicious institution, it is true, but may properly regarded only 
as a safeguard for the good of the office and the Territories. Con- 
gress is supreme in a case like this, and may exercise an arbitrary 
power if it wills. The whole contention e by our friends upon 
the other side against the doctrine of the majority of the committee 
is that Congress has power to fix qualifications, and that statutes 
passed for that purpose are binding on this House. And so far I 
agree with them. But, b to say, when another statute has 
been passed in the same line of legislation, fixing another qualifica- 
tion, they proceed to attack that, and say they will not heed it, resort- 
ing to arguments which seem to me less tenable than the grounds 
assigned by the majority of the committee as an argument to get rid 
of the effect of the prior statute. 

Every statute passed by constitutional authority is binding on 
this House and the courts as much as on the humblest citizen, as is 
admitted in the views of the chairman, and if the statutes fixing the 
qualifications of Delegates have the force of law, this House has 
no right to disregard them nor any part of them. The power of Con- 

to erect Territorial governments and secure the Tight of repre- 
sentation by the creation of the office of Delegate, and providing 
that he shall have a seat in the House of Representatives, is not de- 
nied but conceded by the majority. And if this is conceded I do not 
see why it does not follow, as surely as night follows day, that the 
general power conferred to create the office and to re te the elec- 
tion of a Delegate embraces within its scope as one of its natural and 
proper elements an authority to fix the conditions of piany, such 
as citizenship, age, and residence. They are a part of the needful 
rules and re, tions of the office the same as they were when fixed 
in the Constitution for full members, 

But if this concession is not accepted by the House, and any mem- 
ber is apoa as strict constructionist or what not, to contend that 
Congress no power under the Constitution to im by statute 
the presence of a Delegate apon this House or any future House if 
they do not wish to receive him, whoever and whatever he might 
be, that is quite a different question, and if maintained it would lead 
to the t reached by a majority of my associates. This question, 
sir, is not new, and the committee could hardly find warrant for 
maintaining such a proposition. It was su; and urged by Mr. 
Swift in the Third Congress, when James ison was a member of 
the House, and voted down. It was involved in a contest for a 
seat bya Delegate in the Fourteenth Congress, when Daniel Webster 
was a member of the House, and the rights and position of a Delegate 
-as a member or otherwise were discussed, and found no favor. 

It Free that the celebrated ordinance of July 13, 1787, provided 
for a Delegate to Congress with the same rights as given now; that 
it was in force under the confederation when the Constitution was 
adopted; and one of the first thi done in the First Congress was 
to adapt it to the Constitution, (1 Stat., 50, ch. 8,) with no demur or 
pretense that its provisions conflicted withitin any respect. In the 
act of March 3, 1817, the office was further regulated, without an: 
such claim being made, and made applicable to all present and 
future acquired Territories. The provisions of the said ordinance, 
the other ordinance relating to the Territory south of the Ohio 
River, the said statutes, and all others amendatory or supplementary, 
have been observed and kept to this day as securing rights and not 
as “persuasives” on this House, 

In three cases of contested elections, which occurred in 1850 or 
thereabout, in matter of Doty rs. Jones, Messervy, and Babbitt, re- 
spectively, the whole subject was elaborately examined and consid- 
-ered in several re written and presented by Mr. Strong, 
then a member of the Committee on Elections in this House, and 
since a distinguished and able judge for so many years upon the 
bench of the United States Supreme Co and now in honorable 
retirement; which said reports, as adopted, show that the right of 
a Delegate to a seat rests upon the Constitution and laws of Con- 
gress, and not on any discretion of the House alone.—(1 Bartlett. 

It is true that a distinguished member from my own State, E. 
Hoar, in the Forty-thi Conana in the case of Maxwell vs. Can- 
non, expressed himself as troubled in mind on the question, and 
raised a query on the subject by a Paion suggestion, But after 
the same had been answered in the discussion by other legal gentle- 
men he did not attempt to maintain his suggested position, and we 
are left to infer by his silence and the aksa nent action of the 
House tbat his doubts were removed, or certainly that they got no 
lodgment in the minds of the members of the House very generally. 

If contemporaneous interpretation, acquiescence, and long-con- 
tinued practice for nearly a century, with an unvarying line of numer- 


ous and uniform precedents in election cases in this House, amount 
to anything as evidence upon the ee construction to be put upon 
the Constitution, we have them all here in a marked degree. They 
are very potent, and it will take a bold lawyer to gainsay the doc- 
trine which they indicate. 

But besides, and in addition to all these, we have decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States which lead to the same result in 
legal effect. It cannot now be denied that Congress has a supreme 
power over the Territories, both those which existed at the time when 
the Constitution was adopted and also those subsequently acquired. 
That power is conferred expressly by, or inheres in, the Constitution, 
and has norestriction save what wisdom and good faith impose and of 
which Con itself is the sole judge. It is best stated in the opin- 
ion of Chief-Justice Waite in National Bank vs. County of Yankton, 
101 United States Reports, 133. It must be apparent to all that unless 
the acts of 33 impose upon the House a reciprocal obligation 
to receive the Delegate and give him a seat, they can in nowise be 
said to secure to Territories the right of representation. The repre- 
sentative principle is embodied and inheres in the very theory of this 
Government, and to assert at this late day that it cannot be ted 
by Congress and secured to the people of the Territories in the limited 
and qualified form appearing in the original ordinance of July 13, 
1787, and in all the organic acts since, is to predicate what will, or 
should, get little credence or favor. 

When it is asserted that a Delegate exists ex gratia only, it is be- 
littling the office, unless we add that it is by the grace of Congress 
and not of the House alone. It is hardly just or fair to call it ce 
when we consider what this country did and said about the right of 
representation when they were themselves colonies of Great Britain. 
The ple embodied its principles in the very spirit and letter of 
the Constitution, and have acted them out ever since, and it is too 
late now to go back on them in reference to our Territories, which 
are part of the domain of this country. That this House has here- 
tofore regarded the statutes fixing the qualifications of Delegates as 
binding upon them is apparent when we look at the various attempts 
which have been e at different times to change them so as to 
disqualify a polygamist, and all without success until the present 
session. Even now, if the doctrine of the majority is sound, the pres- 
ent act obtained after so long a struggle and hailed with so much joy 
throughout the country, and which does that thing, is nugatory as 
law and not binding as a rule of the House. It was wholly unneces- 
sary for the p of this contest. It will come up to plague the 
friends of this act in the future and serve to hoist them, as by their 
own petard, in the possible event of a change occurring in the political 
complexion of the majority. 

I beg leave to notice one other phase of the views of the majority; 
for they do not agree altogether among themselves. Some of them 
concede all that I have claimed in regard to the power of Congress 
and that this House, in judging of the election, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of Delegates, is acting under the clause of the Constitution 
relating to members. In order to reach their result they have re- 
sorted to an apparent popular ideaas to what ‘‘judging of the quali- 
fications” means, to wit, that the House has a right in each case to 
say what they shall be and abridge or enlarge those prescribed by the 
Constitution or the statutes. ile the main report does not assent 
to this doctrine so far as members are concerned, but admits that the 
House cannot add to or take from the qualifications fixed by the 
Constitution for them, yet it contends that the statutes fixing the 
qualifications for Delegates are not obligatory upon the House and 
a different rule of law prevails. 

Now, sir, I am not ready, for one, to contravene and reverse the 
doctrine as laid down by Story, Kent, and other eminent jurists, and 
the long line of uniform precedents found in the history of Con 5 
and say, as is written on page 25 of the report, that they are chiefly 
valuable on account of their age and uniformity and that this House 
should reverse them and hold to the contrary. If anything can be 
said to be settled on principle and authority it is this. 

When we come to the statutes prescribing the qualifications for 
Delegates we find that Congress attempted and intended to do as to 
them just what the Constitution had done in that regard for mem- 
bers, to-wit, adopt the Representative paneme, fix the qualifications 
deemed to be primarily essential, and leaveall else to the electors, and 
allow them to select their own Representative. 

The Constitution and laws of the United States, except so far as 
locally inapplicable, are extended by statute over the Territory. 

If these statutes are valid they must be interpreted according to 
their intention. If the alps is manifest to enumerate the quali- 
fications prescribed, and to exclude all others by implication, and 
to leave the rest to the electors or to the Legislative Assembly to de- 
termine, they must be so interpreted just as the Constitution was, 
because the rule of construction under which this was done applies 
to statutes as well as to the Constitution. (Sedgwick on Con. of 
Statutes, &c., page 31, note.) 

Such was the intention of Congress most manifestly. It is appa 
rent from the language of the same ; itis according to the policy of the 
Constitution, and in consonance with the genius of the Government. 
The Constitution and laws of the United States are made by statute 
the constitution and fandamental law of the Territory. 

It was never intended clearly to leave the admission of the Dele- 
gate subject to the discretion, caprice, or what not, of the House, but 
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to re; 
be a to guide the electors in their choice and the office would 
become in the House a ‘‘ floating waif on the billows of excitement,” 
and possibly occasionally lead to the exercise of “ caprice under the 
specious appearance of merited resentment.” a 

At the next Congress a polygamist may appear again as Delegate, 
and yet he can be admitted notwithstanding the recent act. Or his 

litics, religion, or what not, may not suit the majority and he may 
5 rejected although made eligible by statutes and elected in good 
faith and in full ESTERS on the same by the electors. 

It seems to me that the provisions of the Constitution in regard to 
judging of the election, returns, and qualification of members, and 
as to their expulsion, are the ones under which this House are to act 
in relation to Delegates; and that the same course of proceeding is 
to be adopted by analogy ineach instance. Such has been the decision 
of this House heretofore, especially in the case of Maxwell vs. Can- 
non, and such its practice always. 

The law regulating contested-election cases applies in terms to 
Members only, and yet it has been used in the case of Delegates. If 
it does not apply, the whole prior proceedings in this case have been 
irregular snd were unauthorized et 8 

ea Delegate is not a Member strictly, he has always been 
treated as a Member sui generis. While not a constitutional officer, 
in the sense in which a full Member is, he is still the creature of the 
Constitution through the medium of a statute authorized by that in- 
strument; he has been ere powers and rights which are so guarded 
as not to infringe upon the prerogatives of a Member, or endanger the 
rights of the States. Both have been elevated to equal dignity and 
honor save in the power to vote. The power of the House to regu- 
late its own proceedings has not been impaired or abridged, and the 
House has always succeeded in par oar its rules to the law, and 
Member and Delegate have each hitherto enjoyed their rights and 
privileges in perfect harmony. It is too late now to attempt to an- 
tagonize them, and reduce one of them to the position of a suppliant 
at the doors of the House for the courtesy of a seat, and a depend- 
ent upon the 9 grace of an omnipotent House for all he has. 
Rather let both be treated as legal creations of the Constitution, 
directly or mediately, and with rights, privileges, and powers, defined 
and secured by law. 

I submit, therefore, that it is better not to resort to any doubtful 
rules of law even, and especially one which is so subversive of all 

rior authority and precedent and which will involve so much peril 
for the future, but to exclude Mr. Cannon distinctively on the grounds 
which the new act furnishes and which are stable and sure. 


ate this office by some rules of law. Otherwise, there would 
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F 
HON. JOHN H. REAGAN, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 17, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 1655) to regulate interstate commerce. 


Mr. REAGAN said: l 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire the unanimous consent of the House to in- 
corporate in the record of our debates, as in Committtee of the 
Whole, the following remarks, made by me before the Committee on 
Commerce on the question of the regulation of commerce on rail- 
roads between the States, I submit my remarks in this form as 
they cover poina I wish to make at this time on this subject, with- 
out going through the labor of recasting the argument. 

You have listened patiently during your sessions of twelve days to 
arguments on the question of the regulation by act of Con of 
the interstate commerce of this country. A part of one day was 
spent in hearing the representatives of the commercial and agricult- 
ural interests in favor of such legislation, and eleven days and part 
of another to the hearing of great railroad lawyers and great rail- 
road officers and managers against such legislation. I am obliged 
to you for your consent to hear me make such reply as I can to the 
learned, ingenious, and in some respects able arguments submitted 
by the representatives of the railroad nse) Sata cog 

In the view I take of this matter it will not be so much my pur- 
pose to reply to the particular arguments made by them as to show 
their want of relevancy to the principles and purposes of what is 
called the Re bill, and that it was the design of these arguments 
to ueck befog, and deceive the committee into non-action on the 
subject. 

If we except the formations of constitutions of government, such 
as the Constitution of the United States and of the several State gov- 
ernments, the question before us is the greatest with which the legis- 


lators and statesmen of this country have ever had to grapple. I 
doubt, indeed, if any single question of greater importance ever camo 
before a legislative body. 

In the earlier governments of modern Europe the doctrines of feud- 
alism and of privileged and subject classes in society were adopted 
and sustained as the accepted means of organizing and sustaining 

Olitical government and social order. This was done because of the 
lief that the people were not capable of self-government, and that 
they must be governed by a power superior to themselves. Hence 
they had kings, nobles, and aristocracy of rank, title, privileges, and 
political power, constituting the governing class, and the body of 
the people, with few and limited political privileges, constituting 
the subject or governed class. Advancement in knowledge, and es- 
ogg in the knowledge of the science of government, in modern 
times, greatly mitigated and modified this form of government 
in most of the countries of Europe. 

Our ancestors who settled this country, gave form to its institu- 
tions, and organized its governments, did not believe it necessary to 
make one part of its people hereditary rulers and masters of the 
other and larger part of them, who should be subjects, denied in a 
large measure political privileges and personal rights, In forming 
our political system they maintained ‘that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness;” that ‘‘no title of nobility shall be gran by the United 
States;” that “no State shall” “grant any title of nobility.” They 
formed governments of the eople, by the ple, for the people. 
They detined the duties and powers of public officers, and made 
them amenable to the laws as all other citizens are. They defined 
and guaranteed all the essential rights of the citizens, including his 
freedom of religion, of thought, of speech, and of the press. To insure 
political equality, and to guard against the re-establishment of priv- 
ileged classes in this country, they abolished the law'of primogeni- 
ture and the law of entails. In addition to our enjoyment of civil 
liberty and religious toleration, until, in recent years, the property 
of this country was more generally distributed among the people, 
and its use more universally enjoyed by them than in any other coun- 
try of which we have knowledge, ancient or modern, And ours have 
been and are the freest, the most happy, and the most prosperous 
people on the earth. 

In later years the progress in the arts and in one of the chief bless- 
ings of our country and times threatens, if not controlled by law, te 
establish a condition of things as much to be feared and dreaded as 
the feudalism and monarchicul and aristocratic features of the gov- 
ernments of Europe in former generations. Imean the aggregations 
of capital, of power, of influence, and of privilege in the great rail- 
way corporations of this country. 

It is but little more than fifty years since railroad cars were first 
propao by steam-engines in this country. Now we have over one 

undred thousand miles of railroads in operation, which represent 
in cost of construction and equipment about tive billion dollars; an 
average of about fifty thousand dollars per mile. And I have seen 
the statement that this vast system of railroads is being operated by 
about two hundred and fifty thousand men, in the full vigor of man- 
hood, not including the thousands of stockholders. They are oper- 
ated under charters. And, while it is said these corporations have 
no bodies to be kicked and no souls to be damned, they live forever 
in the enjoyment of their vast and exclusive privileges, power, and 
influence and are managed and controlled by the most able and effi- 
cient class of our business men. 

Their history shows that owing to the anxiety of the people to se- 
cure railroad facilities, they have often sec extraordinary and 
unconscionable advantages over the general public; that they have 
in many instances used the money unjustly extorted from the pub- 
lic to influence elections, legislatures, and courts, to aid them in im- 
posing unjust burdens on the people who granted them the charters 
under which they exist. They claim that the railroads are private 
property held under contracts, and that they cannot be controlled 
and r ated by law, and some of the most prominent railroad mag- 
nates claim that they have the right to charge as freights whatever 
the commodity will bear; that is, that they may, if they choose, 
charge enough to cover all the profits on articles of manufacture, 
agricultural products, and commerce generally, and leave only 
enough to the producer or the merchant to keep him at work for 
their benefit. 

This vast power, with all its real and pretended privileges and 
advantages, carrying the greater pan of not less than thirty billion 
dollars’ worth ofcommerce annually, besides their immense passenger 
business, for fifty million ple, presents to the world to-day the 
spectacle of being able to charge whatever inclination, interest, and 
avarice may dictate for the transportation of all that partof it which 
is of the class of commerce among or between the States, with no 
statutory legislation to control or restrain them; and withsuch com- 
mon-law remedies as exist in most instances utterly unavailable, 
because private litigants generally cannot successfully encounter 
these corporations in the courts, and because in most instances they 
are aftaid to resort to the courts, and thus incur the displeasure of 
these corporations. And their lawyers and managers have the bold 
audacity to come here before a committee and Congress of the rep- 
resentatives of the people, and tell us, as they have done in a dozen 
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speeches in the last few weeks, that the best thing we can do is 
to do nothing, and leave the management of the railroad es 


entirely to them. They even treat as dangerous intermeddling and 
im ent interference any attempt by Congressional legislation 
to check and control their monstrous pretensions and their heartless 
ra 8 
. to our knowledge of history, and to the experience 
of all ages and of every country, we shall nowhere, at no time, in no 
civilized country, find so much power, covering such vast interest, 
uncontrolled by legislation. For several years now these corpora- 
tions have had power and influence enough to defeat all the efforts 
made in the American Congress by the most conservative legislation, 
designed simply to abridge their . and prevent them 
from doing wrong, when no effort has or is being made to adopt 
or enforce any detailed regulation of their management. If they 
are to be allowed thus to go on unrestrained and uncontrolled, and 
Con shall continue to disregard the rights and interests of the 
ple, through either imbecility, corruption, or the fear of offend- 
g the managers of these corporations, how long will it be until 
they have the complete mastery of our agricultural, mineral, manu- 
facturing, and commercial, indeed of all our material interests; of our 
vernments, State and Federal, including legislative, executive, and 
Fadieial departments; until a few railroad magnates shall own the 
most of the property of the country, while the masses of the people 
must be penned. to a condition of serfdom, poverty, and vassalage ? 
And if we allow this to occur, as it will if we do not act, shall we 
not have an aristocracy of wealth with monopolies and perpetuities 
which are forbidden and denounced by all our constitutions; and 
will we not then be subject to a vassalage more galling and more dis- 
graceful than that of the feudal ages? Will we not be consenting 
to the breaking down of all the bulwarks of civil liberty, and to the 
destruction of all manhood; of that personal freedom and inde- 
ndence which is the pride of every American citizen; and of civil 
iberty itself? And when by our weakness and moral cowardice we 
have created a e of rulers and masters, shall we not become their 
subjects instead of being citizens of a great, free republic? 
ere is in this country, at this time, a mournful pathos in the 
lines: 


Til fares the land to threatening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates men decay. 


The real question before us is not whether we shall attempt to con- 
trol and provide for the pe es of the complicated details of 
the railroad problem, as I shall show more fully as I go on, but 
whether we shall abridge the monopoly powers of these corporations 
for the benefit of the people. It is whether the poopie; through the 
machinery of their own government, are to be the masters of their 
rights and liberties, or the railroad corporations to be the masters of 
the people and subvert our free constitutional form of government. 

I have thought proper to make these observations, because, in the 
examination of so great a question, we cannot safely omit inquiry 
as to the extent to which our action may affect the fundamental 
principles of our Government and the rights and liberties of our 


le. 
Thie great problem has grown up with the comparatively recent 
growth of our country, and with the = of improvements in the 
artsand sciences. The gon duty which is devolved on Congress of 
roviding a solution of the questions growing out of itis not the less 
eee because of its recent origin, use the use of steam power 
as employed on railroads and on steamboats and steamships was un- 
known to those who formed our Government and framed our Consti- 

tution, 

The first question fer us to determine is whether Congress has 
constitutional power to regulate commerce among (between) the 
States. Article 1, section 8, clause 3 of the Constitution is as follows: 

Congress shall have power to te commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with Indian tribes. 

This is the general power. 

Article 1, section 9, clause 6, is as follows: 

No preference shall be given by any regulations of commerce or revenue to the 
C of another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one 

tate be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

This provides for regulations by Congress on a particular branch 
of this subject. 

Article 1, section 8, clause 18, is as follows: 

Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be n 
for carrying into effect the — 

Constitution in the Government of 
oflice thereof. 

Here it is necessary for us to observe two important distinctions. 
The first is that the power is to regulate commerce, not railroads. 
The second is that the power is to regulate commerce among the 
States, not in the States. 

On the first distinetion it may be observed that those who deny this 
ower of Con assert that most of the railroads of the country 
erive their charters from the States, and that, being creatures of 

the States, Con cannot regulate them. The answer to this is 
that it is true Con cannot re te the corporate rights and 
franchises of the railroads in the States, and that no one claims this 
power for Congress; but that it can, under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution just quoted, regulate the commerce between the States 


and 
ers, and all other powers vested by thi 
e United States, or in any department or 


which is carried on the railroads without reference to the fact as to 
whether they were or were not chartered by the States,or whether 
they lie wholly in one State or partly in two or more States. The 
jurisdiction of Congress to regulate commerce passing from one State 
to another, or from or to a foreign nation, attachesto the commerce, 
not to the means of conveying it, at the point of shipment, and goes 
with it to its point of destination, whether it passes over one or many 
railroads, and whether they be in one or many States, and whether 
this commerce is carried wholly on railroads or partly on railroads 
or other means of land ortation, or partly by transportation 
on land and partly on water. It is the commerce which Congress 
has power to re te and protect; and it can make no 8 
respecting the instruments or means by which it is carried beyond 
what is necessary to execute the foregoing provisions of the Consti- 
tution, to protect the people and their rights against the abuses and 

ust exactions of the carriers of this commerce. 

n the second distinction it is proper to observe that the power is 
to regulate commerce among (between) the States; not in the States. 

The tenth amendment to the Constitution is as follows: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by this ones panzer et prohib- 
ited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively er to the people. 

There being no power given to Congress by the Constitution to 
regulate commerce wholly with a State, no such power can be exer- 
cised and no one proposes to exercise such a power. The States alone 
must regulate the commerce wholly within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. And they alone can regulate and control the corporate rights 
and franchises of railroads and other corporations within their sev- 
eral jurisdictions, The claim that Congress cannot regulate commerce: 
among the States because it may be carried on railroads which de- 
rived their charters—their corporate rights—from the States rests, 
aud can only rest, on the pre us supposition that a State by its 
own act can overturn or nullify the Constitution and deprive Con- 
gress of the jurisdiction given it by the express terms of that instru- 
ment. In view of the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, decided in 1824, and 
of all the decisions on this subject from that time to the present, this 
is simply absurd. 

In the remarks I am making to-day it will not be in my power to 
take up in detail and examine and analyze the volumes of argument 
you have been hearing for the past few weeks in behalf of the inter- 
ests of the railroad corporations, able and ingenious as many of them 
are, and worthy as they are of critical examination. Much that has 
been said by the railroad advocates has not qet been printed, and I 
have not had time or o 8 to read and analyze any consider- 
able of those whic ve been printed. I shall hope on a future 
occasion to have the opportunity before the House of Representatives 
to examine and to controvert many of the positions taken by those 
advocates in this discussion. On this occasion I shall confine myself 
to an effort to show that the bill which I have introduced is consti- 
tutional, just, and ig seus in its provisions, and that it is based 
on the proper theory for. our first legislation on this t question. 
I have never assumed, and do not now assume, that it will meet all 
the difficulties of the railroad problem, or that ether legislation may 
not be found necessary in the future on this subject. Nor do I assume 
that this bill may not be improved by amendment. On the contrary, 
I respectfully invite your aid in determining whether it should be 
amended before being presented to the House, if you shall determine 
that it ought to be reported to the House for its action. 

But I do believe the theory of this bill to be the proper one, if we 
mean to enact an efficient and wise law on thissubject. Its theory 
is to avoid for the present any attempt at detailed regulation of 
railroad transportation; to avoid all such questions as involve the 
necessity of the technical knowledge of exper in the management 
of such transportation; to protect the people in their rights by law, 
and to give them direct remedies in the courts of the country for the 
wrongs done them. The object of the bill and its theory is to abridge 
the exercise of the 5 of these corporations; to prevent 
them from doing things which all men know to be wrong, and not 
to cripple or hinder them in doing anything which is necesary and 
morally right in the management of this matter of transportation. 
I will again call attention to this matter further on. 

Before recurring again to the question of the constitutionality of 
this measure it may not be out of place to call attention in a general 
way to some of the pretensions of the leading railroad officials and 
their lawyers. 

1. They assume that the railroads are private property. 

2. They deny that they are bound by the law of common carriers. 

3. They deny that theirroads are public highways. 

4. They assume that their charters constitute a contract between 
them and the State which amounts to a prohibition against future 
interference with their management of these corporations by the 
es fayette authority. 

. They deny, some of them wholly, and some in a qualified man- 
ner, the constitutional power of Congress and of State Legislatures 
or ulate and control the terms on which they shall carry mer- 


c 5 

I ask you if this is not the character of assumptions they have 
made be: Anke Ay Are not these the assumptions made by Mr. Gould, 
by ae — ord, and other leading railroad magnates throughout the 
coun - 
Now ask you to follow me in a brief examination of these questions 
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in the light of the decision of the courts of the highest authority, in 
order that you may see how entirely they are e Ste Mies justice, 


reason, and law. It will be convenient to trea in the ag 
te. And I shall read what I said on this subject in my speech in 
the House on the Ist of June, 1880. 
On the subject of the power of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce Mr. Chief-Justice Marshall said, in the case of Ogden vs. Gib- 
bons, page 189 of the report, that— 


The subject to be regulated is commerce, and our Constitution being, as was 
aptly said at the bar, one of enumeration and not of definition, to asce the ex- 
tent of the power it becomes necessary to settle the moaning of the word. The 
counsel for the appellee would limit it to tratfic, to buying and selling or the inter- 
change of commodities, and do not admit that it comprehends panganen. They 
would restrict a general term, applicable to many objects, to one of its significa- 
tions. Commerce undoubtedly is traffic, but it is something more; it is intercourse. 
It describes the commercial intercourse between nations and parts of nations in 
all its branches, and is regulated by prescribing rules for carrying on that inter- 
course. 


In what are known as the license cases, 5 Howard, 504-599, Mr. 
Justice Catron, in speaking of the powers of Congress in this respect, 
says: 

The power given to Congress is unrestricted and broad as the subjects to which 
it relates; it extends to all lawful commerce with fi nations, and in the same 
terms to all lawful commerce among the States, and among“ means between two 
only as well as amongmore than two. If it was otherwise, then an intermediate 
State ht interdict and obstruct the transportation of imports over it to a third 
State, and thereby impair the general power. 


In the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, page 227 of the report, Mr. Jus- 
tice Johnson, speaking both of the extent and exclusiveness of the 
power, says that “the power to regulate commerce here meant to be 

ted was that power to regulate commerce which previously ex- 

isted in the States;” that is, before the adoption of the Constitu- 

tion; and he says that the power “must be exclusive; and hence the 

t of this power carries with it the whole subject, leaving nothing 

‘or the States to act upon.” And Chief-Justice Marshall, in the same 
case, page 196, says: 

We are now arrived at the 8 what is this power? It is the power to reg - 
ulate; that is, to prescribe the rule by which commerce is to be governed. This 

wer, like all others vested in Congress, is com in itself, may be exercised to 


ts utmost extent, and acknowledges no limi other than are prescribed in 
the Constitution. 


In the case of Brown vs. Maryland, 12 Wheaton, 419-446, Chief- 
Justice Marshall says: 


What, then, is the extent of a power to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States ? 

This question was considered in the case of Gibbons vs. en, 9 Wheat. Rep., 
in which it was declared to be senpinta in itself, and to acknowledge no limita- 
tions other than are bed by the Constitution. The power is coextensive 
with the subject on which it acts and cannot be stopped at the external boundary 


of a State, but must enter its interior. 


In the case of The City of New York vs. Miln, 11 Peters, 102-157, 
Mr. Justice Story says: 


It has been argued that the power of Congress to te commerce is not ex- 
clusive but concurrent with of the States. If were a new question in 
this court, wholly untouched by doctrine or decision, I should not hocltate to go 
into a full examination of all the gronna u which concurrent authority is at- 

int of fact the whole argument on verd 

resen 
bons vs. Ogden, 9 eaton's 
deemed inadmissible by the 
accustomed accuracy and fullness of 


e learned counsel 
R., 1; and it was then deliberately examined and 
court. Mr. Chief-Justice 
illustrati 


atrest. The power given to Congress ee commerce with foreign nations 
and among the States has been deemed exclusive from the nature pei yt jects of 


the power and the necessary implications wing out of its exercise. wer 
to l a . subject implies 8 wer and leaves no uum; 
and a grant of the whole to one is incompatible with a grant to another of a part. 


In the case of Grover vs. Slaughter, 15 Peters, 449-511, Mr. Justice 
Baldwin says: 


That the power of Congress “to regulate commerce among the States’ is ex- 
clusive of any interference by the States has been, in my op! , conclusivel, 
settled by the solemn opinions of this court in Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 186, 
222, and in Brown vs. Maryland, 12 Wheat., 438, 446. If these decisions are not to 
be taken as the esta construction of this clause of the Constitution, I know 
of none which are not yet open to doubt; nor can there be any adjudications of 
this court which must be co red as authoritative upon any question, if these 
are not to be so on this. 


In the case of Corfield vs, Coryell, 4 Washington Cir. C. R., 344, 
378, as early as 1823, Mr. Justice Washington says: 
Commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, can mean noth- 
ing more than intercourse with those nations, and among those States, for the pur- 
of trade, be the object of the trade what it may; and this intercourse must 
clude all the means by which it can be carried on, whether by the free navi, 
tion of the waters of several States, or by a e OV d through the 
a where such 1 becomes necessary to the commercial intercourse be- 
the States. It is this intercourse which Congress is invested with the power 
of regulating, and with which no State has a right to interfere. 


Again, in the great case of Gibbons rs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton, 1, 229 
Chief-Justice Marshall, in 1824, says: me i ; 


re; ions. „the trade, and tion of seamen are such 
vital agents of commerce: 8 the 3 which could not le; te 
over these subjects would not possess prs to regulate commerce, such 
was the unders: of the frumurs of the Constitution is conspicuous from pro- 
visions contained in that instrument. 


These cases and very many others which might be cited show con- 
clusively that Con has power, and the sole and exclusive power, 
to pass laws providing for equality in rates of freight to be paid by 
different owners of property to be carried by railroads or other com- 
mon carriers in commerce between different States or with foreign 
nations; and to provide that such different owners shall have equal 
advantages and facilities as to the carnage of such property. d 
this is what it is proposed to do by this bill. 

In the case of Welton vs. the State of Missouri, 1 Otto, 275-280, 
the question arose as to the nghi of the State of Missouri to impose 
a license tax upon persons selling property not the produce of that 
State when no such license was required from persons selling similar 
property the produce of the State. Mr. Justice Field, in pronouncing 
the opinion of the court, holding that to impose such a tax was in 
conflict with the power vested in Congress to regulate commerce, 
&c., says: 

Commerce is a term of the largest import. It comprehends intercourse for the 
purpose of trade in any and all its forms, including the transportation, purchase, 
sale, and exchange of commodities between the citizens of one country and the 
citizens or subjects of other countries, and between citizens of different States. 
The power to regulate it embraces all the instruments by which such commerce 
may be conducted, So far as some of these instruments are concerned, and some 
subjects which are local in their operations, it has been held that the States may 
provide regulations until Congress acts with reference to them; but when the 
subject to which the ee is national in its character, or of such a nature 
as to admit of on, the power is exclusive of all State anthority. 

It will not be denied that that portion of commerce with foreign countries and 
between the States which consists in transportation and exchange of commodities 
is of national importance, and admits and requires uniformity of regulation. The 
veg object of investing this power in the General Government was to insure this 

‘ormity against discriminating State legislation. 


In the case of The State Freight Tax, 15 Wallace, 232, 275, the 
Supreme Court of the United States held as follows: 
The transportation of freight or of the subjects of commerce is a constituent 
part of commerce itself. A upon freight transported from State to State isa 
m of commerce among the States. 
enever subjects, in to which a power to regulate commerce is asserted, 
are in their nature national, or admit of one uniform system or plan of regulation, 


they are exclusively within the regulating control of Congress. 
8 of passengers or merchandise through a State or from one State 


to another is of this natare. 

Hence a statute of a State eg nage | a tax upon freight taken up within a State 
and carried out of it, or taken up without the State and brought within it, is re- 
pugnant to that provision of the Constitution of the United States which ordains 
that Congress shall have power to te commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States and with the Indian tribes. 

The question arose in respect to the power to thus tax railroad 
companies as well as other parties, and the decision is applicable, 
therefore, to the 3 of the means of transportation as well as 
to the question of general power. Mr. Justice Strong, in pronounc- 
ing the opinion of the court, says: 

ond all question the transportation of freight or of the subjects of commerce 
for te purpose of exchange or sale is a eene, of commerce itself. This has 
never been donbted, and probably the tion of articles of trade from one 
State to another was the prominent idea in the minds of the framers of the Consti- 
tution when to Congress was committed the power to regulate commerce among 
the several States. A power to prevent embarrassing restrictions by any State 
was the thing desired. The power was given by the same words and in the same 
clause by which was conferred power to commerce with foreign nations. 
It would be absurd to su the transmission of the subjects of trade from 
the State to the buyer or the place of production to the market was not con- 
templated, for without that there could be no consummated trade, either with for- 
eign nations or among States. In his work on the Constitution, Judge Story as- 
serts that the sense in which the word ecommerce“ is used in that instrument 
includes not only traffic, but intercourse and navigation. And in the Passenger 
Cases it was said: “Commerce consists in selling the superfluity in pure! 
articles of necessity, as well productions as manufactures, in * from one 
nation and selling to another, or in 5 the merchandise from the seller to 
the buyer, to the freight.“ Nor does it make any difference whether this 
interchange of commodities is by land or water. In either case the bringing of the 

from the seller to the buyer is commerce. Among the States it must have 

principally by land when the Constitution was adopted. 


And see Erie Railway Company rs. Pennsylvania, 15 Wallace, 282, 
holding the same doctrine and reversing the cases of The Common- 
wealth rs. The Erie Railway Company, and other cases, 62 Pa., 280. 

In the Granger cases (Mann vs. Illinois, 4 Otto, 113; Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy Railroad vs. Iowa, 4 Otto, 155; Peik vs. Chicago, 
&c., Railroad Company, 4 Otto, 179; Winona and Saint Peter Rail- 
way Company rs. Blake, 4 Otto, 180) the nature and exclusiveness 
of the power of Congress to legislate as to the rates of freight in 
interstate commerce is especially recognized and virtually established. 
The fundamental doctrine of the cases proceeds upon the idea that 
when the means by which freight or charges are earned are public 
in their nature it is within the power of the Legislature having con- 
trol over the subject to a ewe and fix the rates of such freight and 
charges. Some of the subjects in those cases were under the legis- 
lative power of a single State. As it is above most clearly estab- 
lished, interstate commerce, its means, the property carried in it, 
and all things relating to it, are in all the aspects here considered 
under the supreme and exclusive power of Congress. If rates of 
freight and charges can be fixed by State Legislatures with ot to 
subjects under their power, a "Lede can they be regulated and made 
equal by the supreme and exclusive power of Congress as to subjects 
in this t witain its exclusive control. Indeed, this is directly 
recogni in the cases last referred to, and (as will be seen below) 
it is put beyond doubt that should Congress act in regulation of rates 
of freight, &c., in interstate commerce it would unquestionably have 
power to do so, and its power would be supreme and exclusive. 
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These cases settle these points, among others: 

1. That “railroad companies are carriers for hire;” that“ they 
are engaged in a public employment affecting the public interest, 
and that they are subject to legislative control as to their rates of 
fare and freight.” 

2. That where warehouses or railroads are used in an employment 
affecting public interests, as to business “carried on exclusively 
within a State, she may, as a matter of domestic concern, prescribe 
regulations for them,” notwithstanding such property is “used as 
an instrument by those engaged in interstate as well as State com- 
merce; and until Con acts in reference to their interstate rela- 
tions, such regulations can be enforced, even though they may indi- 
rectly operate upon commerce beyond her immediate jurisdiction.” 
But ‘‘ the court does not hold that a case may not arise in which it 
may be found that a State has, under the form of regulating her own 
affairs, encroached upon the exclusive domain of Congress in respect 
to interstate commerce.” 

And, as has been said, the cases recognize the whole subject as one 
properly of legislative regulation, and, so far as relates to interstate 
commerce, as under the supreme and exclusive power of Congress 
whenever Congress shall choose to exercise its undoubted power. 

And see Sheerlock vs. Alling, 3 Otto, 99. 

Nor is there any doubt as to the power of Congress to exercise this 

wer over railroads and their interstate commerce, of which they 
reine a means, whether the property be wholly or partly carried by 
one railroad. 

1. This must appear from the cases last cited and under the general 
principles above referred to. But it directly and more conclusively, 
if possible, appears from the authorities about to be cited. 

2. The power extends to railroads and the property carried upon 
them in interstate commerce whether the property be carried in more 
than one State by one railroad or only in one State by one railroad 
if the part of the carriage be a part of one continuous interstate car- 
riage. That the power extends to one, and any such means of car- 
riage, part of a continuous line of carriage, is expressly recognized 
in the Granger cases above referred to. 

Bee especially Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad rs. Iowa, 
4 Otto, 155. 

This is expressly held (to cite it again) in the case of The State 
Freight Tax, 15 Wallace, 232, 273. This is an attempt, as the court 
held, to tax the freight—the interstate business, in substance—and 
the law provided for such taxation where the property was carried 
by different but continuous lines. The continuity of the carriage 
the substance of the carriage as being in interstate commerce, an 
the act of the carrier as being wholly or part of such interstate car- 
riage, were held by the court (see Page 273 of the report) to be the 
substantial features which took the subject from without and placed 
it beyond State action, placed it under the supreme and exclusive 
power of Congress. 

In the Daniel Ball (10 Wallace, 557) the question arose as to the 
character of the Grand River in Michigan, and whether a steamboat 
employed solely on that river was in certain aspects under the con- 
trol of see pte The case involved the precise question as to the 
character of a carriage performed within one State, and by one means, 
but part of a continuous carriage. The court held as follows: 


The steamer in this case being employed in rting goods on Grand River, 
within the State of Michigan, destined for other States, and brought from 
‘without the limits of Michigan and destined to p within that State, was en. 


ent agen- 
cies are employed in transporting the commodity, some acting entirel 8 
State and some acting through two or more States, does not affect the character 
of the transaction. To the extent te which each agency acts in that transporta- 
tion it is subject to the regulation of Congress. 
4 And wee Montello, 11 Wallace, 411; The General Cass, 1 Brown’s 
d. R., 5 
That the power extends to railroads is beyond question under ex- 
press decision. In Railroad Company rs, Richmond, 19 Wallace, 584, 
the question was as to the effect of two certain acts of Congress, one 
authorizing railroad companies to receive compensation for certain 
property carried from one State to another, to connect with other 
roads so as to form continuous lines, &c., and one to maintain a 
bridge over the Mississippi, and lay tracks over such bridge. The 
question was as to the effect of these laws upon a private contract 
between a railroad company and an individual. The acts were re- 
garded as valid under the power of Con to regulate commerce, 
Mr. Justice Field, in delivering the opinion of the court, says: 
These acts were under the power in Con re; - 
merce among the meris States, were designed to „ m 
transportation between the different States whi 


portation by authorizing the construction of b the navigabl t 
ation by authorizing the con: on over the na le waters o 
reach fraammele 


the Mississippi. But they were intended to by State 


enactments or by existing laws of Congress, The power to commerce 
among the several States was vested in Con in order to secure equality and 
freedom in commercial intercourse against ting State legislation. 


The more direct and stronger case, for it will be observed of course 
that 10 cane last cited, as well as — 0 81 3 — e to the 
power of Congress over railroads, is the case o e ton Bridge 
10 Wallace, 484. The case arose in the circuit court of the United 
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States for the district of lowa, Gray rs, The Clinton Bridge, 1 Wool- 
worth, 150, S. C., 16 Am. L. Reg., 149. 

The questions were with respect to an act of Congress of Febru- 
ary 17, 1867, as to a bridge erected by a railroad oompany across the 
Mississippi River at Clinton, in the State of Iowa. In commentin 
upon the act Mr. Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court of the Unit 
States, in deciding the case, says: À 

The second of these objections involves consideration of the commercial clause, 
as it is l called, of the Constitution. 

If the determination of the circumstances under which a bridge may be built 
over a navigable stream or the prescribing general rules on that subject is a reas: 
lation of commerce, either with foreign nations or ameng the States, then it 
within the powers conferred on Co: by that clause. 

It would be suflicient in this court to say that we are concluded onthis question 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in that branch of the Wheeling Bridge case, 

dy referred toin 18 Howard, which Hd peer holds that the power todeclare 
such a bridge a lawful structure is included within the clause of the Constitution 
above cited. That case was, however, decided by a court equally divided, and its 
authority bas been much questioned. 

I think, however, that the 8 is well founded in principle. The er 
to regulate commerce is one of the most useful of all those confided to the Federal 
Government, and its exercise hasdone as much to create and to foster that commu- 
nity of interests which constitutes the strongest bond of nationality as the exercise 
of any power belonging to the General Government. The want of this power was 
one of the strongest necessities which led to the formation of the Constitution. 
The clause has always received at the hands of the courts and of Congress a con- 
struction tending liberally to promote its beneficent object. 

The power to regulate commerce is a power to regulate the instruments of 
commerce. In the case of Cooly vs. the Board of Wardens, 12 Howard, 316, the 
court says that “the power to regulate navigation is the pre to prescribe rules 
in conformity with which navigation must be carried on. It extends to the persons 
who conduct it as well as to the instruments used.“ Navigation is here spoken of 
as one of the subjects of legislation included within the power to regulate com- 
merce. In this view of the subject Co; has statutes regolata steam- 
boats, their construction, equipment, officers, and crew, prescribing qualifications 
of pilots and engineers, limiting the number of passengers they may carry, and 
laying down the signals they shall use in Passing each other; — beak & has 
prescribed a minute code for building and navigating those vessels. The right 
to do this depends wholly upon the power vested in Congress to regulate com- 
merce, and has never been disputed. 

Navigation, however, is only one of the elements of commerce. It is an element 
of commerce because it affords the means of ee passengers and merchan- 
dise, the interchange of which is commerce itself. Any other mode of effecting 
this would be as much an element of commerce as navigation. When this trans- 
portation or interchange of commodities is carried on by land it is commerce as 
well as when carried on by water; and the power of Congress to regulate it s: = 

Sen o 


rd to that commerce which is conducted wholly within the limits of a State, 
— is, therefore, neither foreign commerce nor commerce among the States, it 


themselves at the expense of their confederates was one of the main causes which 
led to the formation of eur present Constitution. The wonderful growth of that 
commerce since it has been placed exclusively under the control of the Federal 
Government has justified the wisdom of our fathers. But are we to remit the most 
valuable part of that commerce again to the control of the States and to all the 
consequent vexations and burdeus which the States may impose through whose 
territories it must be carried on? And must all this be permitted because the 
carrying is done by a method not thought of when the Constitution was framed ? 

For myself, I must say that I have no doubt of the right of to pre- 
scribe all n and roper regulations for the conduct of this immense traffic 
over any railroad which has voluntarily become of one of those lines of in- 
terstate communication, or to authorize the creation of such roads, when the pur- 
poses of interstate transportation of persons and property justify or require it. 

Upon the appeal of this case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States the decision of the circuit court was affirmed, (The Ciinton 
Bridge, 10 Wall., 454-462 ;) and Mr. Justice Nelson, in delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, says: 


The act of Con in the case of the Wheeling bridge, whose langnage it is 
sought to distinguish from that used in the present one, was more explicit but not 


more 3 In the Wheeling b dge case the court had rendered a de- 
creo direc the obstruction to be removed by elevating the bridge, or, if not, by 
abatement. No doubt the existence of this decree, which was in the process of 


execution, led to the very c terms of the act. But with all its icularity, 
it is not more comprehensive or decisive in legalizing the bridges than the one bo- 


fi 

The question whether or not it was not competent for Con tointerfere and 
legalize the bridge under the power to regulate commerce, whether or not the 
act put an end tothe pending suit, were tions examined and settled in the 
affirmative in the case already referred to. The reasons for the conclusions arrived 
at will be there found, and need not be repeated. 

In the late ease of the Hannibal and Saint Joseph Railroad Com- 
any vs. Husen (Chicago Legal News, February 2, 1878,) the subject 
as been again under consideration in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, The question was as to the power of a State to passa 
law prohibiting the driving of cattle into the State of Missouri in 
certain months of the year, and it arose in the particular case with 
respect to the applicability to the statute of railroads. Mr. Justice 
Strong, in pronouncing the opinion of the court, says: 

It is a plain regulation of interstate commerce; a regulati 9 
hibition, PWwhatever may be the power of a State over 3 that is —. 
pletely internal, it can no more prohibit or regulate that which is interstate than 
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it can that which is with foreign nations. Power overone is given by the Consti- 
tution of the United States to Congress in the same words in which it is given 
y exclusive. That the transportation of property 
from one State to another is a branch of interstate commerce is undeniable. The 
Missouri statute is a plain interference with such transportation. But even the 


over the other, and is ne 


right of steamboat owners and railroad companies to rt such property 
through the State is loaded by the law with onerous liabilities because of their 
agency in the trans; ion. Transportation is essential to commerce, or rather 
it is commerce itself, and every obstacle to it or burden laid upon it by legislative 
anthority is regulation. 

And the court holds that the statute is a plain intrusion upon 
the exclusive domain of Congress,” but, of course, recognizes as un- 
questionable the power of Con, , its exclusive and supreme power, 
to such laws—all laws which are ‘‘ regulations” under the broad 
definition it gives the word—a definition broad enongh to include 
the whole subject in its every detail—relating to railroads and all 
means of transportation used in interstate or hig commerce. 

And see Hall vs. De Cuir (Chicago Legal News, February 2, 1878) 
for another very late decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States bearing on the whole subject. And see cases cited above. 

It therefore must be regarded as decided beyond possibility of 
doubt that Con, has power to regulate interstate commerce when 
carried on wholly or partly by one railroad or more, or by one rail- 
road with any other method of carriage, and to regulate it by pro- 
viding for equality of freights and in other charges; that as to this 
subject its power is assupreme and exclusive as it is as to many other 
subjects over which its powers are supreme and exclusive, which it 
would serve no practical purpose and would require much space here 
fully to enumerate. 

Con, has power to pass such penal laws and to provide for such 
judicial action or proceedi in the Federal courts as to compel 
obedience to the powers it constitutionally exercises and to afford 
remedy to those injured by the infraction of laws so passed. This 
is beyond question, nor would authority be cited to sustain it were 
it not that in United States vs. Coombs, 12 Peters, 72-78, Mr. Justice 
Story, in delivering the opinion of the court, e language which 
not only determines the precise point in view, but covers the whole 
subject: 0 

Th rt t includes th t te 
interior with dd. tak aves the Beate” IE woe 
so held agg decided by this court, after the most deliberate consideration, in the 
case of G ns vs. Ogden, (9 Wheat., 189-198.) It does not stop at the mere bound- 
ary line of a State; nor is it confined to acts done on the water, or in the necessary 
course of the navigation thereof. It extends to such acts done on land which in- 
terfere with, obstruct, or 8 the due exercise of the power to re; te com- 
merce and navigation with foreign nations and among the States. Any offense 
which thus interferes with, obstructs, or prevents such commerce and navigation, 
though done on land, may 2 by Congress under its general authority to 
make all laws necessary proper to execute their delegated constitutional 
powers. 

It remains but to say, as can be said with that strength which 
belongs to propositions based upon constitutional power, in reason, 
in principle, and under the reiterated decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, (for it will be observed that almost every au- 
thority above cited is the direct decision of that court,) that it is 
established with such certainty that to e in question would 
be but the puerility of cavil, that rs oe supreme and ex- 
clusive power, a power broad as the subject, and therefore neces- 
sarily over all its details, to pass all laws which in its wisdom it may 
see fit to pass providing for equality of rates of freight upon prop- 
erty carried wholly or partly by railroad in interstate or foreign 
commerce, and to provide for equality in charges for services per- 
formed in or about such commerce; to provide such punishment, 
such remedies, for infraction of such laws as it may see fit to pro- 
vide; and for such action and proceedings in the Federal courts as 
may secure obedience to its power and that justice may be done to 
the parties engaged in the commerce thus sought to be regulated. 

And quoting my language on the former occasion I must say : 

In conclusion I have to say that the interests to be affected by this bill are very 
important and all-pervading ; that the power of Con to pass it cannot be suc- 

ly questioned; that the public opinion of the country, that both public 
opinion and the best interests of the country appeal to Congress to peeraa the 
great public duty of ing such a law as protect the interests of the peopl 
as proposed by my bill, and at the same time impose no unnecessary burdens an 
place no embarrassing restrictions on the railroads and otber transportation com- 


anies. 

5 A law providing for the legal enforcement of this bill would save many millions 
of money annually to the people, while nothing could more demoralize or more de- 
bauch the merchants and shippers of the country than for them to feel that tey 
are constantly subject to the arbitrary 3 180 and will and interests of the rail- 
road and other trans tion companies for the terms upon which they may carry 
on their business. surely the time has at last come when such vast interests 
should be taken from the domain of arbitrary power and the exactions of monop- 
olies and placed under the protection of just and wholesome legal regulations. 


To what I then said I now add: 

Mr. Chief-Justice Waite, in delivering the opinion of the court in 
Thoosa sgain The Railroad Company, in the year 1879, (11 Otto, 
pages ») said: f 

That the franchises and powers of a railroad company are in a large measure de- 
signed to be exercised for public good, and this exercise of them is the consid- 
eration for granting them. 

In the case of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany against Iowa, in 4 Otto, page 161, decided in 1876, Mr. Chief- 

ustice Waite, in delivering the opinion of the court, said : 

Railroad companies are carriers for hire. They are incorporated as such, and 
given extraordinary powers, in order that they may the better serve the public in 


that capacity. They are therefore engaged in an employment affecting the pub- 
lic interest, under the decision in Munn vs. Illinois subject to legislative control 
as to their rates of fare and freight, unless protected by their charters. 

In the case of Munn rs. Illinois, in 4 Otto, page 130, decided in 
1e, Mr. Chief-Justice Waite, in delivering the opinion of the court, 
said: 

Common carriers exercise a sort of public office, and have duties to perform in 
which the public is interested. Their business is therefore “affected with a pub- 
lic interest, within the meaning of the doctrine which Lord Hall so forcibly stated. 

This opinion of Lord Hall is stated on page 127 of that case. 

I submit to you that the virtual denial of the authority of these 
cases, which has been so often made by the railroad men and their 
attorneys before you, and for the purpose of influencing your jadg- 
ments as members of this committee and of Con „shows one of 
two things: either that they are ignorant of the law and utterly reck- 
less in their statements before yon, or else that they have been offens- 
ively presumptuous in assuming that you are ignorant of the law on 
this subject. 


Before I dismiss this branch of the case I must call your attention 


to an extract taken from the argument made before you on the 21st 
day of this month, on this subject, by Hon. Wayne MacVeagh. ‘It 
is as follows: 

So the clause giving Congress power to regulate 
and with par dea —.— has N been T 
possessed the exclusive authority to see that no State discriminated in favor of 
commerce originating within its own borders as t commerce r out- 
side of them; but now it is gravely pel ap that that clause, when literally read, 
authorizes you to regulate every possible relation which may hereafter arise be- 
tween shippers and transporters, Deng a corporation chartered by one State as 
a common carrier, and a citizen in another State who desires to avail himself of its 
services. There has been no decision which has yet given * sanction to 
any such construction. The step you are now asked to take is a step a loung way 
in advance of any yet taken; for you are asked to assume that this 3 of 
the Constitution authorizes you to control the dealings between a corporation of 
Pennsylvania, organized as a common carrier under the laws of that State, and a 
citizen of Illinois who desires to secure its services within the limits of the State 
of Pennsylvania; that the language I have quoted endows you with full power 
and authority to 8 upon what terms, as well as in what manner, to the 
minutest details, the citizen of my State shall perform the services which the citi- 
zen of another State demands from it. 

And this is said by a lawyer of sufficiently national reputation to 
have been recently appointed Attorney-General of the United States, 
It is said by that learned lawyer, in the face of all the decided cases 
I have just read and referred to, and of many others, American and 
English, doubtless known to him and not referred to by me for want 
of time. It is said by him, after he had assured us in his openin 
remarks that, while he appeared before us on behalf of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad 3 nobody was responsible for the views he 
expressed but himself; that while he believed his views were in en- 
tire accord with those of the president and board of directors of that 
company, upon a question of this character the opinions he enter- 
tained were necessarily his own convictions and the result of his own 
consideration of the subject. This language must, I suppose, have 
been employed because he op we would have more confidence 
in the opinions of citizen and lawyer MacVeagh than we might have 
in those of the railroad attorney MacVeagh. I submit with great 
deference that there is no special reason for either of the MacVeaghs 
to be ially proud of the legal opinion which is above given, and 
which he may have expressed in the one or the other of these char- 
acters. And I submit to you further that in the cases I have referred 
to each of the five positions I have enumerated as having been taken 
by the railroad men and their lawyers, as well as the opinion of Mr. 

acVeagh, are fully negatived. And I am obliged to say that Mr. 
MacVeagh’s construction of the clause of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that Congress shall have power to regulate commerce among 
the States is extraordinary, His construction would render it neces- 

to recast the language of the Constitution on this subject, and 
make it read that Congress shall have power to prevent or prohibit 
the States from engaging in legislation hostile to the commerce of 
each other. His construction would be a prohibition on the power 
of the States, instead of a grant of power to the United States. 

After thus exposing such an opinion as that furnished you for your 
instruction and government, by one of such high character as Mr. 
MacVeagh, will it be thought necessary for me to go further and 
expose the weakness and the wickedness of the opinions on this sub- 
ject of the many others who have appeared before you, representing 
the interests of the railroads, to instruct you as to your duties as 
representatives of the people, and to earn by so doing large fees or 
high salaries, to be paid them by these companies, out of money 
neve and mercilessly extorted from your constituents and from 
mine A 

I now invite you to an examination of the provisions of what is 
called the Reagan bill. And here I wish to do an act of justice to 
two other men. If any credit is due for the provisions of this Dill, 
and for the labor of preparing it, that credit is as much due to a 
lawyer of Buffalo, New York, whose name I do not now recall, and 
to the yo and distinguished 8 from West Virginia, 
Hon. Joun E. KENNA, as to myself. 

DISCRIMINATIONS. * 


The first section of this bill defines interstate commerce—conunerce 
among the States—to be such as is carried from one State or Territory 
to or ugh one or more other States or Territories of the United 
States, or to or from some foreign country. 
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It provides against all discriminations in freight rates and charges 
between persons, requiring like services to be rendered to all persons 
for like compensation, en it is remembered that these corpora- 
tions have complete 3 in the carriage of freights over their 
respective lines of road; t they are indebted to the State and to 
the general public for the right of eminent domain which enables 
them to secure their rights of way, to have a corporate existence, and 
to transact their business and make ch: for their services; when 
it is remembered, as stated by the Chief-Justice in Thomas vs. Rail- 
road Company, referred to further back, ‘‘that the functions and 
powers of a railroad company are in a large measure designed to be 
exercised for the public and this exercise of them is the con- 
sideration for granting them;” when it is remembered that, as stated 
by the Chief-Justice, in case of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad Company vs, Iowa, “railroad companies are carriers for 
hire ;” that “ Soe sro incorporated as such, and given extraordinary 
powers in order that they may the better serve the public in that 
capacity ;” and that “they are therefore engaged in an employment 

ecting the public interest,” and “subject to legislative control as 
to their rates of fare and freight; ” and when it is remembered that, 
as said in the case of Munn vs. Illinois, ‘common carriers exercise a 
sort of public office, and have duties to perform in which the public 
is interested; their business is therefore ‘affected’ with a public in- 
terest;” is it not reasonable, just, and e ee that we should 
compel them to do that business on just and equal terms to all per- 
sons for whom they perform like and contemporaneous service? Is 
it not just, reasonable, and necessary that we should prevent them 
from pursuing a course by which they may benefit one person or set 
of persons at the expense and to the injury of another person or set 
of persons? Is it not just, reasonable, and necessary that we should 
compel them by law to execute the public trust connected with their 
business in a manner fair and equitable alike to all? 

Now, the railroad lawyers and railroad managers who have so long 
occupied your attention, and who have been so earnest and zealous 
in isi ou what your duties are to dag constituents and to the 

ublic on this subject, commiserating the ignorance of members of 

ongress on the subject of the management of railroad transporta- 
tion, and with a superabundance of verbiage, tell us that this feat- 
ure of this bill is not right; and that it is right that they should have 
and exercise the power of making discriminations in the rates and 
charges prohibited by this bill ; t it would embarrass their man- 
agement to prohibit them from doing so; and that Hisy benefit the 
public by making these discriminations judiciously. any one 
of you conscientiously believe there is one word of truth, reason, or 
justice in their statements and pretenses on this subject f Can any 
sane man be made to believe that wrong is right; that injustice is 
just; that there is no moral law; no such thing as reason and fair- 
ness? Can anything be plainer than that this provision of this bill 
is absolutely right, just, and necessary? And yet how many hours 
of your valuable time have these gentlemen representin. e rail- 
roads spent in trying to prove to you that this feature of this bill is 
wrong; that our ignorance of the mysteries of railroad m ement 
is so great that we must not risk being just and honest and doing 
right? Why, my friends, shall we invoke the technical knowledge 
of a railroad expert to enable us to feel that we have consciences, 
and can afford to announce and sustain a principle which is incon- 
trovertibly just, and which is made necessary by the vast interests 
involved? The qualifications requisite to deal with this question 
are an honest conscience and a purpose to do right. 

REBATES. 


Next, this bill prohibits the allowances of rebates and drawbacks in 
all cases. The allowance of rebates and drawbacks, or the making 
of what is sometimes called cut-rates, are but other modes of dis- 
criminating in rates and charges between shippers. The argument 
just made in favor of the provision which prohibits discriminations 
app! with equal force to this provision of the bill. The allowance 
of rebates is not only a mode of discriminating between shippers, but 
it is a secret mode of discriminating, and is practiced as a general 
thing to deceive and cheat persons not parties to it. 

The gentlemen discussing this subject before you for the railroads 
say that there are two classes of drawbacks—the one legitimate and 
defensible; the other secret, dishonest, and indefensible. They also 
say that the legitimate drawbacks are in some cases promotive of com- 
petition, and they 8 to ran the cases in which it isso. I 
do not believe it can be fairly shown that rebates will in any case be 
more efficient as a means of competition than a uniform low schedule 
of freights, and certainly it is not as fair a way of dealing with individ- 
uals and with the public as well understood and uniform rates, made 
as low as the rates reduced by the rebates. This, I think, may be 
easily shown in any case which can be stated. 

One of the difficulties with the railroad men in the consideration 
of this bill is, that they resort in all their reasoning and illustrations 
to their present methods of management, and not to the methods 
pointed out by the bill itself. They now have their dishonest, gam- 

ling methods of discriminations, rebates, cutting of rates, disregard 
of their schedule rates, having little or no regard for the length of 
haul or value of the services they render, charging what the partic- 
ular commodity will bear, instead of what their services are Worth; 
pooling of hts to destroy competition ; the forming of sub-cor- 
porations and rings by railroad officials and their confidential friends 


to secure the profits of particular branches of trade or business; and 
thus ANCEN Bina stockholders while they are robbing the public 
by means of these discriminations, rebates, pooling, &c. They try 
to test this bill by their methods. They find it impossible to con- 
tinue them under it. They charge this as a fault in the bill, and they 
argue to convince you that because these bad methods cannot be 
reconciled with the bill, that it, and not their methods, is wrong. 
To be fair and logical, they should test the bill by its own methods. 
Then they should contrast their own methods, arbitrarily adopted 
and governed by no law, with the methods which must be observed 
under this bill, if it is permitted to become alaw. This is the con- 
spicuous vice in their ent on all the main points in this bill; 
that is, as to discriminations, as to rebates, as to pooling, as to charg- 
ing more for short than for long distan and as to schedules, I 
nak you to determine the merits of this bill by its own provisions, 
and by the methods its adoption will require. I am strengthened 
and sustained in these views by the general coneurrence in these 
opinions of substantially the entire public, excepting railroad men 
themselves, and also by the fact that many, very many, of the States 
of the Union have, by their constitutions or laws, or both, condemned 
and prohibited the allowance of rebates, the making of discrimina- 
tions between shippers, the pooling of freights, and the charging of 
more for a shorter than for a longer haul. I shall illustrate this 
much more fully further on by giving you an abstract of the provisions 
of various State constitutions on these and other points. 
POOLING. 

I believe all the attorneys and officers of the railroad corporations 
who have appeared before you during this or previous Congresses to 
discuss the measure we are now considering have objected to the feat- 
ure of my bill which proposes to A senate the pooling of freights by 
competing railroads. And they all insist that to make this provision 
law would cripple railroad management, deprive the pospite of the 
benefits of competition, and increase the cost of through freights be- 
tween the East and the West. We will inquire further on whether 
this can be so. 

My objections to the pooling of freights are that— 

First. It destroys competition in freight rates and charges. 

Second. That it makes one great monopoly out of several smaller 
ones. 

Third. That it secures to the pooling roads the power to levy any 
8 on the commerce they carry which their cupidity may 

emand, 

Fourth. That it enables them to make their roads the means of 
oppression and wrong to the people to whom they are indebted for 
their franchises instead of a benefit and blessing. 

Fifth. That such a power never has been ond never can be safely 
surrendered by a free people to a few men who deny their responsi- 
bility to the public. 

I ask you if these objections do not embody that number of axio- 
matic truths? 

In the history of railroad construction and management it has al- 
ways been areceived and accepted fact that they wére and are mono 
lies. The question has always been one of interest how the public 
was to be protected against their monopoly features. There have 
always been thought to be three remedies at least. 

First. The competition of the water-ways and other means of com- 
peting transportation. 

Second, Ane ted increase in the number of railroads and the 
competition which that increase would afford. 

Third. The power of the political authority to regulate and con- 
trol their rates of charges for the protection of the public. 

Now if we do not prohibit them from pooling we certainly deny 
ourselves the second remedy against the evils of monopolies; and 
when we look at the extent and character of our country, and to the 
speed and value of the means of transportation, we shall find the sec- 
ond to be the most valuable and important check on their monopoly 
powers. Are you prepared to advise the people to surrender it, and 
to paee themselves to that extent at the mercy of the pooling rail- 
To: 

Instead of the bill before us preventing competition, it beyond all 
doubt promotes and secures competition. How could this bill inter- 
fere with the just management of the railroads, and how would it 
increase the cost of the east and west bound freight? The same 
number of railroads will exist whether this bill shall or shall not 
become alaw. The same water transportation will exist whether 
this bill shall or shall not become a law. The bill does not prescribe 
any rates of freight. The railroads may charge high or low rates 
after this bill shall become a law, as they donow. They may cer- 
tainly, if they will, make the rates as low as they please after this 
bill shall become a law. And is it not manifest that as competing 
lines, when they can make rates high or low as they choose, they 
would carry the freight cheaper than they would if these lines were 
allowed to pool their freights, and, being freed from competition by 
railroads could 8 6 any price they might please ? 

To this ae Bees that unless they are allowed to pool their freights 
the result will be a war among the Toads, with the ultimate wreck 
of some, and the survival of the strongest. That must mean that 
their present management rests on a species of morality which makes 
it necessary for them to war on and destroy each other or to.combine 
and rob the people. This being the case, ifsomebody must be ruined 
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or robbed, would it not be better that 50,000 railroad men should 
rob each other, in the ways most agreeable to themselves, than that 
the 50,000,000 people of this country should deliberately consent to 
be robbed by the railroad men. 

The present methods of business and management by our railroad 
experts is a failure, and they knew it. It is a failure because based 
on wrong principles and on worse practices. It is a failure because 
they disregard business principles and the rules of com- 
mon fairness and common honesty. While most of them deny the 
constitutional power of Congress to legislate respecting t rta- 
tion by the so as to protect the people against their 
injustice and rapacity, they have the bold audacity to ask that 
Congress so | te as to sanction their pooling arrangements. If 
Congress cannot do the one surely it cannot do the other. 

The great trunk railroads employed Mr. Albert Fink to aid them 
to arrange the terms of a pool and rates between themselves so as to 
avoid their railroad wars. And in order to make this arrangement 
effective, and to against the contingency of a refusal of either 
to abide by his determinations, they employed Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, jr., Mr. David A. Wells, and Genera wee to act as a sort 
of board of appeal, doubtless on the supposition that it was possible 
for them to bind themselves to act fair] yandin faith with each 
other. But when the time came to test their fidelity to their volun- 
tary engagements with each other by the measure of their avarice 


they threw their en nts and their expert commissioners alike 
and at once to the winds, and plunged the vast commerce which they 
earried into all the evils, injuries, and uncertainties of a railroad war, 


which lasted.six or eight months, and was only brought to an en 
last month. Why should they ask the public to pass no law to con- 
trol them, and then ask it to trust them with the unlimited control of 
such vast interests when they cannot and do not trust one another, 
and when the best methods of management they have been able to 
adopt lead only to contention and disaster? 

But they claim the ‘privilege of charging rates so low as to be un- 
remunerative to and from distant points as an aid to their business. 
Upon what 1 of justice can or ought this to bedone? Taking 
business at less rates than will pay for its transportation is almost 
universally taking business which does not belong to the road so 
taking it. It is taken to prevent some other, 2 more legiti- 
mate carrier from getting it. This disturbs and confuses legitimate 
business. It leads to underbidding and ends in wars of rates. And 
while it goes on, the way-shippers—that is, those at intermediate 
points on the road—haye to pay more than equitable prices for the 
carrying of their mage iy Oey order to make up the losses of the road 
from ing through freights for less than compensating rates. 
This is unjust and unlawful. It leads of necessity to strife and to 
the injury of both the railroads and the public and ought not to be 
tolerated. 

I will repeat here some arguments made by me on a former occasion 
on this subject. 

COMPETITION. 

There is one other subject to which I will refer, but do not now 
ropose to argue as fully as I may do on some subsequent occasion. 
t is u by two at least of the ablest representatives of the rail- 

road interests, Mr. Adams and Mr, Fink, that the idea of competi- 
tion must be eliminated from the railroad problem before it can be 
satisfactorily and properly adjusted. They advocate, as I under- 
stand them, a sort of uniye 1, one of them calling it a“ fed- 
eration,” and the other a “combination.” But both think the more 
general it shall be made the better. 

I look on this as the most dangerous theory which has been ad- 
vanced in connection with the discussion of the railroad problem. 
I can see how such a plan might work to the convenience and ad- 
vantage of the railroads; but there are at the same time the strong- 
est reasons to believe it would be the very perfection of monopoly 
power and that the destruction of competition would operate alto- 
gether against the interests of the ple in a commercial sense, 
while it would place in the hands of a very few men the control of 
80 1 properties and so many men and give them such power as 
to enable them to defy any effort of the polias sonon to con- 
trol them in the interests of the people, ink of $5,000,000,000 in 
railroad property and a quarter of a million of intelligent, active, 
energetic men in vigorous manhood, with the control of the ship- 
ment of our internal commerce, being in the hands of a few persons. 
They could-regulate prices, control the markets of all our products, 
and enrich themselves to any extent, while they could by this pro- 
cess impoverish and degrade and break the spirit, dwarf the man- 
hood, and destroy the 1 and self-reliance of our people. 

I doubt if this grand and dangerous scheme is practicable. It is 
to be hoped that if attempted it will fall of its own weight; but it 
should be watched, resisted, and defeated. On this point i quote 


the following from Mr. Adams's book on Railroads, their Origin and 
Problem, recently published : 

Con to the general ae conviction and increasing number of those 
who have given most thought ‘BU whether as rail officers or sim: 
„ being TAON against public policy, . 
bination of railroad for the avowed purpose of controlling competition. 


might prove a most public agency. ese person: 
competition n will have done it at a time now by 
no means remote. enormots developing force during the period of construc- 


tion, its importance will be mnch less in the later periods of more stable adjustment. 
Under these circumstances, and recognizing the fact that the period of organiza- 
tion is now succeeding that of construction, these s are disposed to see in 
regulated combination the surest if not, indeed, the only way of reaching a sys- 
tem in which the advan of railroad competition may, so far as e 
secured, and its abuses, such as waste, discrimination, instability, and bankruptcy, 
gotten rid of. In 8 traffic, they argue, each or combination of 
roads is now a law unto itself. It may work in concert with other roads or com- 
binations, or it may refuse to doso. It may make rates to one place where it may 
think it for its interest that business should and may refuse to make them to 
presage tmp where it is for its interest that 4 8 
essentially wrong. 


what its own interest requires. What it needs is certainly a stable economy in 
transportation, something that can be reckoned on in all business calculations, a 
fixed i guanti in the pro! . This, of all the results the most desirable, is now 
looked upon with apprehension. 

The major proposition contained in this passage is, that what is 
needed in the proper adjustment of the railroad problem “is cer- 
tainty, a stable economy in railroad transportation, something that 
can be reckoned on in all business calculations; a fixed quantity in 
the problem.” I assent to the justice and necessity of this. 

The 7 p J Hon is as to the means of attaining this valuable 
end, which Mr. Adams thinks, or supposes others to think, is to be 
found “in regulated combination.” From this I wholly dissent. 
“Combination” or “ federation” among the railroads might have 
the effect he supposes in regulating an giing asin ied to freight 
rates and charges as between the railroads themselves; it might 

revent rai wars, and in this way and for this purpose it would 
o some good. 

But there is another factor, and the most important one of all in 
this problem, which is wholly left out; that is, the people, the ship- 
pers, the owners of the many billions of dollars of commerce which 
is annually shipped over these roads, and who are interested in it to 


the extent of 99 per cent. of its value, while the railroads at most 
cannot justly be interested in it more than 1 per cent. The railroads, 
under a “‘combination” or “federation,” left free from the restraints 


of legislation, and having legitimately no more than 1 per cent. in- 
terest in this immense commerce, may control absolutely the rates 
of ian a heer bull or bear the markets at their pleasure, may as to 
individuals discriminate in freights and charges as they please, allow 
rebates to whom they please, ruin one city and place and enrich an- 
other at their pleasure, and may levy any tax on the commerce of 
the country which their sweet wills may dictate or their avarice call 
for. They might by an order any day increase their revenues to be 
derived from the commerce of the country by a sum greater than is 
now collected for the support of the Federal Government and the pay- 
ment of the interest ou the public debt. It will not do to say they will 
not do so, The power to do so is too great to be lodged in the dis- 
cretion of any men. 

I may be asked, since I agree that steadiness and uniformity in 
freight rates and charges is the great point to be gained in the ad- 
justment of this problem, how I pro to obtain that result. Iam 

repared to answer this. I would do it by the passage of the bill I 

ve presented to the House into alaw. Its provisions would— 

First. Prevent all discriminations in freight rates and charges be- 
tween individuals, 

Second. They would prevent rebates and drawbacks in all cases. 

Third. They would prevent pooling of freights. 

Fourth. They would limit the power of the railroads in making 
discriminations between places. 

Fifth. They would require the posting up of schedules of rates and 
charges, and would provide for the 8 ent of those charging 
more or less than schedule rates. 

There could then be none of the discriminations, cutting of rates, 
rebates, and other irregularities which now so disgrace railroad man- 
agement and do so much injury to the people. By this means they 
would be forced into regular and just business practices, just as in 
the other important branches of business of the country. They would 
then be compelled to determine what rates of freight and charges on 
the business of their several roads would pay operating expenses and 
a fair interest or dividend on the capital invested. The roads could 
then calculate with reasonable certainty what their expenses, their 
revenues, and their peona would be. And every citizen could cal- 
culate with reasonable certainty how much of the fruits of his labor 
or the profits of capital invested would belong to him after he had 
paid the charges for rtation. 

This would, under the operation of the bill I offer, I believe fur- 
nish the true and proper solution of this great problem. 

One more quotation from Mr. Adams’s book is given to show to 
what fearful dangers the theory of ‘ combinations,” “ confederation” 
discussed by him, may lead. He says: 

Beyond and behind this, however, the railroad corporations of the United States 
have from the beginning a sort of lawless independence, Corporations, 
like communities, accus to this, necessarily remain for a long time restive 
under any sense of control. They need constantly to feel that a policeman's eye 
is upon and that there is a station-house in next street. No one or two 
great corporations have yet been developed with power sufficient to assume a co- 
ercive protectorate over others and to compel obedience, Thecombination of 
the trunk lines and their recent action toward their connections in the West is 
the first approach yet made toward this result. But without the cohesive influ- 
ence of some such protectorate there is in all voluntary combinations a natural 
tendency to anarchy. In the absence, therefore, of any com g force to secure 
order and subordination, the mill of com sey tee! geting eep on 
deed, it not be done unti 


ing for 
some time yet. Its work is not done. through 
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the 8 of its grinding, the great principle of the survival of the fittest is 


finally ground out. 
This process is unlikely to prove a rapid one, for order is not easily established 
in any community which has long in a state of anarchy. In such cases the 
demo: n becomes general; the tone of the individual deteriorates. This is 
what is now the matter with the railroad system of America. Lawlessness and 
violence among themselves, the continual effort of each member to protect itself 
and to secure the advantage over others, have, as they wry ty Iei bred a eral 
spirit of distrust, bad faith, and cunning, until railroad officials have become aly 
better than a race of 8 on a large scale. There are notable individ 
exceptions to this statement, but taken as a whole the tone among them is indis- 
putably low. There are none of that iy confidence in each other, that easy 
good faith, that esprit du tope, upon which alone system and order can rest. On 
the contrary, the leading idea in the mind of the active railroad agent is that 
some one is always cheating him or that he is never getting his share of something. 
If he enters into an agreement, his life is in watching the other parties to 
it, lest by some cunning device they keep it in form and itin spirit. Peace 
is with him always a condition of semi-warfare, while honor for its own sake and 


good faith apart self-interest are in a business pointof view, prepone of youth 
and defective education. Under such circumstances, what is there but force upon 


which to build? It was the absence of the element of force which caused the 
failure of the e i7 association, and probably will cause the failure of those 
which have succeeded it. Taken as a whole, the American railroad system is in 
much the same condition as Mexico and Spain are politically. 

Cæsar or a Napoleon is WF 

When, however, the time is and the man comes, the course of affairs can 
even now be foreshadowed ; for it is always preity much the same. Instead of the 
wretched condition of chronic semi-warfare which now exists, there will be one 
decisive struggle in which from the beginning to the end the fighting will be 
forced. There will be no patched-up truces made only to be broken, for the ob- 
ject of that struggle will be the complete ruin of some one in the shortest possible 
time. Then will come the combination of a few who will be sufficiently powerful 
to restrain the many. The result, expressed in a few words, would be a railroad 
federation under a protectorate. The united action of the great through lines is 
3 to vaag this about; and how to secure that action is now the problem. 
If the elder Vanderbilt were alive and in the full possession of his powers, he 
would probably solve the difficulty in the way most natural to him. eanwhile, 
although Commodore Vanderbilt is dead, there are very significant indications that 
his work is going on. His vast property, in the peculiar shape in which be left 
it and as it is now handled, seems to be little else than an accumulated fund de- 
voted to bringing about a consolidation of railroad interests on the largest possible 
scale. The New York Central is the basis upon which this superstructure rests. 

This is the fatal logie of the peers of “combination,” ‘‘con- 
federation” of the railroads of the country into one management, 
And if these extracts and this book, written by a sober, discreet, and 
scholarly man, in the interest of the railroads, does not startle the 
country and arouse the people and their representatives to action, 
then, indeed, I shall fear that the lethargy which precedes death is 
upon them. Comment may break its terrible force. But I will sug- 
gest that the court-houses of the country should be “the station- 

ouse in the next street,” where the law could be administered and 
where justice could be done; and that good and wholesome laws 
would be better for us all than ‘‘a policeman’s eye.” I would sug- 
, too, that the character of the railroad men he describes as 
‘hardly better than a race of horse-jockeys” are not the kind that 
should be trusted with the vast powers necessary to control and 
direct the “combined” railroads of the United States. 

He sees no remedy for existing evils of railroad management but 
force. He describes with sufficient fullness the character of force he 
means. It is not the force of law; it is not the force of public opin- 
jon; but it is the force, the power of one man, of a Cæsar or a Napo- 
leon or a Vanderbilt; the force of personal will wielding corporate 
powers unrestrained by just laws; “the few who will be sufficiently 
powerful to restrain the many ;” „ railroad federation under a pro- 
tectorate,” and the people and their property securely in the grasp 
of power, with no hope save such as might come from the charity of 
lust or the mercy of avarice. 

DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN PLACES, 


Another of the provisions of the bill before us is that no more shall 
be charged for acar-load of freight of the same kind for a shorter than 
for a longer distance in one continuous carriage, and that the road 
of a corporation shall include all the road in use by such corporation 
whether owned or operated under contract or lease. 

Much has been said by the advocates of the railroad interests 
against this section of the bill. It is urged, in relation to this sec- 
tion, as against the one which prohibits pooling, that it will destroy 
competition. When their arguments on this point are sifted down to 
their real meaning it amounts to this: that unless the railroads are 
permitted to carry through freights at rates so low as not to pay for 
the service, and then to make up the losses by overcharging the 
other freights along their Jines, they cannot command the through 
business. Is it right, as they require, that we shall permit them, 
for purposes of their own, to make one portion of their patrons pay 
for the service rendered to another portion of them ? If so, on what 
principle? If it is not, then the bill in this respect is right and 
er emand is wrong and a violation of the rights of a part of the 
people. 

In framing this section we had in view the wrongs which have 
grown out of unjust discriminations in favor of some places or 

ranches of business and against other places and branches of busi- 
ness. This was sini ktugly illustrated by the extraordinary privileges 
and advantages exten: by some railroad companies to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. By obtaining rates lower than were allowed to 
ethers, in the form of rebates, which amounted to about ten million 
dollars in one term of about sixteen months, and by being charged 
less for longer distances than others were for shorter distances, the 
Standard Oil Company succeeded in breaking up many other com- 
panies competing with them in the oil business, and in securing to 


In each case a 


themselves nearly an entire monopoly of this vast business, amount- 
ing to ten or fifteen million b s of oil a year. And this conduct 
has met the general reprobation of good men everywhere. This is 
bat one of many cases of the abuse of this power by the railroad com- 
panies. There is nothing to prevent the officers and managers of the 
railroad companies and their favorites from producing the same re- 
sult in any other branch of business by the same means, and it is 
monstrous to think of tolerating such wrongs. 

In framing this section we recognized the fact that freights conld 
not be transported and handled for short distances as c. sanly 2 
ton per mile as for longer distances. We also i the fact 
that the hitching on and letting off of cars at way stations made it 
reasonable that they should charge mare per mile for way than for 
through freights. And we adopted the rule provided in this section 
in the belief that it would prevent the wrongs to be guarded against, 
and that at the same time it would secure to them a just and reason- 
able compensation for this extra service, 

Under the provisions of this section they may, if they choose, 
charge as much for a car-load for a part of the length of their roads 
as for the whole distance, But it is intended that they shall not 
charge more. You will see we have no reference to so much 
mile. We allow the whole margin of the difference in distance 
tween the long and the short hauls in favor of the long hauls. What 
ee in aration can be asked by either the railroad men or the favored 
shippers 

ttempts have been made by several of the railroad advocates to 
confuse your mind by illustrations and the giving of instances which 
cannot arise under this section, such as reasoning on the gd serge 
that one carriage, one haul, as contemplated by the bill, ht ex- 
tend from Chics to Savannah or to Charleston, or from New Or- 
leans to New York. They know, of course, that no such meaning is 
to be found in this fourth section; and why invoke such illustra- 
tions except to deceive? The bill limits one carriage, one haul, to 
the road owned by the particular company and those operated by it 
under contract or lease. And it means, and only means, that that 
company shall not charge more for a car-load over a part of its road 
than it does over the whole length of it. And this section applies to 
each and every company in the same way. This can produce no dif- 
oy in the management of railroads, It can do no wrong, while 
it will prevent much wrong and render much injustice now being 
done impossible if this provision shall become law. 

I now submit to Jen un abstract of some of the provisions of twelve 
of the most recently formed State constitutions, which relate to rail- 
roads and railroad corporations, My first reason for doing this is 
because it is the expression of the opinione of the poopie in their 
highest sovereign capacity on this subject. A second reason for do- 
ing so is to show you that these opinions of the people, as expressed 
in their State constitutions, are in strict accord on every point treated 
of with the opinions of the courts and law-writers referred to in a 
previous part of this cq tg me A third reason for ting this 
abstract to you is that it is in strict aceordance with and fully sus- 
tains the provisions of what is called the bill, so far as the 
two relate to the same subjects. And still a foutth reason for pre- 
senting it is that you may see at a glance the uniform current of ac- 
tion of the States which have made or revised their constitutions in 
recent years, and since it has become apparent to the public that the 
practices and pretensions of these corporations must be curbed and 
controlled by law in the interest of the people who grant them, and 
to prevent the worst possible effects of the employment and use of 
monopoly power, 

For greater clearness, before giving you this abstract, and in order 
that your attention may be the more gg | drawn to them, I will 
mention some of the points in which these State constitutions, and 
the opinions of the courts and law-writers, and the provisions of my 


bill agree, 


They agree 

1. That the railroads are public highways. 

2. That they are common carriers. 

3. That they shall not discriminate in freight rates and charges. 

4. That they shall not allow rebates or drawbacks. 

5. That there shall be no pooling of freights between parallel or 
competing railroads, and no combination of the management, stock, 
property, or franchises of such railroads to defeat competition? 

6. That more shall not be charged for hauling like kinds of freight 
on the same railroad for a shorter than for a longer distance. 

Of course I do not wish to be understood as saying that these con- 
stitutions agree on all of these points, But, as you will see, taking 
them as a whole, they sustain, in a striking manner, these points 
of agreement; and none of them disagree with the law quoted or 
referred to, or with the provisions of my bill. 

And I further call you to note, as I shall present them, that they 
clearly and distinctly disagree with the opinions given you on these 
points by the railroad attorneys and officers who have spoken before 
you and who have written on these questions, 

With these prefatory remarks I will now present the abstracts from 
these several constitutions, with the date of adoption of each con- 
stitution. I shall not pretend to make literal extracts, but only to 
give you in substance the meaning of the provisions referred to, 
which can be easily veritied. : 

It is proper for me to observe at this point that, if any question 
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should arise in your minds as to whether the action of the several 
States on the points referred to should or should not be regarded as 
precedents for the action of Con, on like questions, the Consti- 
tution gives to Co the exclusive power to regulate commerce 
among the States; and that, while Con may not charter rail- 
road corporations in the States, or legislate upon or regulate their 
corporate rights and franchises, it may do anything in regulating 
commerce between the States which a State can do in regulating 
commerce wholly within the State, for Con has all the power in 
this respect in the sphere of its action which the State has in the 

here of its action. This view is fully sustained by the authorities 
have already cited, and I need not quote them again. 

The constitution of Alabama of 1875 declares railroads in that State 
to be— 

1, Common carriers. 

2. Public highways. 5 3 haa: 

8. Bonero e Legislature to provide against unjust discrimina- 
tions and extortion in passenger and freight rates. : 

4, Forbids railroad compamies to grans free p. or to sell tick- 
ets or passes at a discount to mem of the Legislature or other 
State officers. 

The constitution of Arkansas of 1874 declares railroads in that State 
to be— : = 

1. Common carriers. 

2. Public 1 

3. Declares the equal right of all to have persons and property 
transported over 

4. Declares a 
charges and facilities for freight or 8 i 
5. Shall not charge more for freight or passengers for a shorter 
than for a longer distance. > 

6. Declares that railroads, canals, or other corporations shall not 
consolidate with any competing railway or canal, and that the same 
persons shall not be officers of two such competing corporations. 

7. Declares that “no discrimination in charges or facilities for 
transportation shall be made between transportation companies and 
individuals, or in favor of either by abatement, drawback, or other- 
wise.” 

8. Provides that the General Assembly shall prevent by law the 
granting of free passes by any railroad or transportation company to 
any officer of that State, legislative, executive, or judicial. 

9. That the exercise of the right of eminent domain shall apply to 
the popty and franchises of corporations as well as to individuals. 

10. The General Assembly required to pass laws to correct abuses 
and prevent unjust discrimination and excessive cha by railroads 
for transporting freight and passengers, and to provide for enforcing 
such laws by adequate penalties and forfeitures. 

The constitution of California of 1879 declares that— 

1. All railroads are common carriers and subject to legislative con- 

l 


inst undue and unreasonable discriminations in 


trol. 

2. No railroad or transportation company shall grant free passes, 
or passes or tickets, at a discount, to any person holding any office 
of honor, trust, or profit in that State. 

3. No discrimination in charges or facilities to be made by them 
between places or persons. 

4. Shall not charge more for a short than for a longer distance. 

5. The railroad commissioners shall have power, and it shall be 
their duty, to establish rates of charges for the transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight by railroads. 

The constitution of Colorado of 1876 declares that— 

1. All railroads shall be publie highways. 

2. All railroad companies shall be comnfon carriers. 

3. Railroads shall not be connected or consolidated with other and 
competing railroads. 

4. All have equal rights to have persons or property transported 
over railroads. 

5. No undue or unreasonable discrimination shall be made in charges 
or facilities for t rtation of freight and passengers. 

6. The exercise of the right of eminent domain to apply to the 
property and franchises of corporations the same as to individuals. 

7. Corporations not to be permitted to conduct their business in 
such manner asto infringe the equal rights of individuals or the gen- 
eral well-being of the State. 3 

The constitution of the State of Georgia of 1877 declares that— 

1. The Legislature shall have power to regulate railroad freight 
and passenger tariffs. 

2. To prevent unjust discriminations. 

3. To prohibit the charging of other than just and reasonable rates. 

4. The exercise of the right of eminent domain shall apply to the 
condemnation of the property and franchises of corporations as well 
as to the property of individuals. 

5. Corporations shall not so conduct their business as to infringe 
the equal rights of individuals or the general well-being of the State. 

6. The General Assembly to have no power to authorize corpora- 
tions, by contract, agreement, or otherwise, to defeat or lessen com- 
petition in their respective businesses, or to encourage monopoly. 

7. No railroad company shell give or pay any rebate or bonus in 
the nature thereof, directly or indirectly, or do any act to mislead or 
deecive the public as to the real rates charged or received for freights 
or passage. 


The constitution of Illinois of 1870 declares that 

1. No railroad corporation shall consolidate its stock, property, or 
franchises with any other railroad corporation owning a parallel or 
competing line. 

2. That the railways of the State are public highways. 

3. That the General Assembly shall pass laws establishing reason- 
able maximum rates of charges for the transportation of passengers 
and freight. 

4. That the exercise of the power of the right of eminent domain 
shall never be so construed or abridged as to prevent the taking, by 
the General Assembly, of the property and franchises of incorporated 
companies. 

5. The General Assembly shall pass laws to correct abuses and to 
prevent unjust discrimination and extortion in the rates of freight 
and passenger tariffs. 

The constitution of Louisiana of 1879 declares that— 

1, Railways are declared public highways. 

2. Railroad companies are declared common carriers. 

The constitution of Michigan of 1450 declares that 

1. The Legislature shall pass la ws establishing reasonable maximum 
rates of charges for the transportation of passengers and freight on 


ru 

2. Shall prohry running contracts between such railroad companies 
whereby discrimination is made in favor of either of such companies 
owning connecting or intersecting lines of railroad. 

3. No railroad corporation s consolidate its stock, property, or 
franchises with any other railroad corporation owning a parallel or 
5 railroad. 

e constitution of Missouri of 1875 declares that 

1. It shall not be lawful in this State for any railway company to 
charge, for freight or passengers, a greater amount for the transpor- 
tation of the same for a less distance than the amount charged for 
ay ater distance, 

. Railways in this State are declared public highways. 

3! Railroad companies are declared common carriers. 

4. The General Assembly shall pass laws to correct abuses and to 
prevent unjust discrimination and extortion in rates of freight and 
passenger tariffs. 

5. And shall pass laws establishing reasonable maximum rates of 
chargus for the transportation of passengers and freight. 

6. No railroad or other corporation shall consolidate the stock, 
property, or franchises of such corporation with any railroad corpora- 
tion owning, or having under its control, a parallel or competing line. 

7. No officer of a railroad corporation shall act as an officer of an 
other railroad corporation owning, or having the control of, a paral- 
lel or competing line. 

8. No discrimination in charges, or facilities in transportation, 
shall be made between transportation companies and individuals, or 
in favor of either, by abatement, drawback, or otherwise. 

9. No railroad, or other rtation company, shall grant free 
passes or tickets, or passes or tickets at a discount, to members of 
the General Assembly, or members of the board of equalization, or 
any State, or county, or municipal officers. 

e constitution of Nebraska of 1875 declares that— 

1. No railroad corporation shall consolidate its stock, property, 
franchises, or earnings, in whole or in part, with any railroad cor- 
poration owning a parallel or competing line. 

2. Railways declared public highways. 

3. Compelled to tra: rt persons and property under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by law. 

4. The Legislature shall pass laws establishing reasonable maxi- 
mum rates of charges for the transportation of passengers and freight. 

5. The liability of railroad corporatious as common carriers shali 
never be limited. 

6. The exercise of the power of eminent domain shall never be so 
construed as to abridge or prevent taking the property or franchises 
of corporations the same as of individuals. 

7. The Legislature shall pass laws to prevent abuses, and prevent 
unjust discrimination and extortion in charges of railroad companies. 

he constitution of Pennsylvania of 1875 declares that— 

1. Railroads are public highways. 

2. Railroad companies are common carriers. 

3. They shall receive and transport each other’s passengers, ton- 
nage, and cars, loaded or empty, without delay or discrimination. 

. All individuals, associations, and corporations shall have equal 
right to have persons and property transported over railroads, and no 
undue or unreasonable discrimination shall be made in charges for, or 
in facilities for, transportation of freight or passengers. 

5. Persons and property transported over any railroad shall be 
delivered at any station at charges not exceeding the charges for 
transportation of persons and property of the same class, in the same 
direction, to any more distant station. 

6. No railroad corporation, or the lessees, purchasers, or managers 
of any railroad, shall consolidate the stock, property, or franchises 
of such corporation with, or lease or purchase the works of fron- 
chises of, or in any way control any other railroad corporation own- 
ing or having under its control a parallel or competing line. 

. No incorporated company doing business as a common carrier 
shall, directly or indirectly, prosecute or engage in mining or manu- 
facturing articles of transportation over its works. 
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8. No such company shall, directly or indirectly, engage in any 
other business than as common carriers, or hold or acquire lands, free- 
hold or leasehold, directly or indirectly, except such as shall be neces- 


sary for carrying on its business. 

9. No discrimination in charges or facilities for rtation 
shall be made between transportation companies and individuals, 
or in favor of either by abatement, drawback, or otherwise, and no 
railroad company or lessee, manager, or employé thereof shall make 
any preferences in furnishing cars or motive power. 

10. No railroad company shall grant free passes, or passes at a dis- 
count, to any person except officers or employés of the company. 

The constitution of Texas of 1876 declares that— 

1. Railroad companies shall receive and transport each other's pas- 
sengers, tonnage, and cars, loaded or empty, without delay or dis- 
crimination. 

2. That railroads are public highways. 

3. That railroads are common carriers. 

4. The Legislature shall pass laws to correct abuses and prevent 
unjust discrimination and extortion in rates of freight and passen- 
ger tariffs on rai 

5. And shall pass laws establishing reasonable maximum rates of 
ch: for the transportation of passengers and freight on railroads, 

6. No railroad corporation, or the lessees, purchasers, or man- 
agers of any railroad corporation shall consolidate the stock, prop- 
erty, or franchises of such corporation with, or lease or purchase the 
works or franchises of, or in any way control any rgilroad corpora- 
tion owning or having under its control a parallel or competing line. 

7. No officer of a railroad corporation shall act as an officer of any 
other railroad corporation owning or haying the control of a parallel 
or competing line. 

SCHEDULES. 

The railroad advocates have attempted to alarm the fears of the 
committee by wonderful stories of the evil effects which would be 
produced by the enforcement of the provision of this bill, which re- 

uires the railroad companies to post up schedules of rates and 
charges at their several depots. Let us see what there is in this. 
They now profess that they do substantially what this section of this 
bill requires them to do; that is, that they fix and post up schedules 
of their rates. If they do this now, what wrong can there be in the 
making of this requirement? If they do not do this, but, on the 
contrary, keep their rates secret from the public, so as the better to 
enable them to levy unequal or unjust exactions on that commerce, 
then, on every principle of reason and right, they ought to be com- 
pelled to do it. Another consideration which makes this require- 
ment necessary is that this schedule 5 their rates furnishes 
at the same time an important part of the evidence upon which they 
may be convicted of hove Bava law by disre; g their rates 
and discriminating between shippers as to rates. Anda knowledge 
of this fact is no doubt the real cause of their opposition to this sec- 
tion, instead of the inconvenience of its requirements as they now 


suggest. 
WATER-WAYS. 

The railroad men complain that, while this bill proposes to regu- 
late the interstate commerce on the railroads it makes no provision 
for the regulation of commerce on the water-ways. What is the ne- 
cessity for regulating the rates of transportation of commerce on the 
open water-ways of the country—the navigable rivers, the lakes, and 
the bays? They are now free public highways of commerce, which 
all may navigate who will. No person and no ren ra nar or can 
have exclusive control of them as these corporations do have the ex- 
clusive control of the railroads. Aud, so far, the people have been 
able safely to rely on the competition between the different vessel- 
owners who navigate the public waters for that competition which 
has secured to them reasonable freight rates and freedom from un- 
just discrimination. So far no act of Congress has been necessary to 
secure these ends. But Con has the same power over the water 
as over the land transportation of interstate commerce. And if the 
time shall ever come when the navigation of these waters shall be- 
come a monopoly, either because some person or company has ob- 
tained the exclusive ownership of the vessels used for such naviga- 
tion, or for any other cause, Congress will no doubt legislate to 
abridge such monopoly porem as I now ask for the abridgment of 
the monopoly powers of the railroads, 

We are constantly told that the great lakes and the Mississippi River 
force rates down to the lowest point by the competition of water 
transportation which they afford; and that if this bill shall be passed 
the railroads will be ruined by this competition, In reply to this I 
have to say that the great lakes and the rae ay ni River were put 
where they are by the God of nature, not by my AI, and their value 
to our people as commercial highways is too t for computation 
by figures. That they are the means of the reduction of the cost of 
transportation is true, and this is a great blessing. They furnish 
competing lines of transportation now. They will do no more if this 
bill shall become a law. And the railroads will be as free to make 
low through rates if this bill shall become a law as they are now. 
But it does not satisfy these railroad companies that they will be left 
to compete freely with the water-ways at fair and reasonable rates, 
with all the advantages of qnicker dispateh and the choice of mar- 
kets, if this bill shall become a law. That is not what they want. 
They wish and intend, in the future as in the past, if they can, to 


have a monopoly of the vast through freights during the seasons when 
the water-ways are frozen up, in winter and spring; and then dur- 
ing the summer and fall months, when the water-ways are open to 
navigation, they propose to carry this volume of through freights 
as low at least as the water routes, and at less than paying rates, 
and in this way to control this transportation at all seasons. And 
to enable them to do this they mean to increase the cost of transpor- 
tation at points east of Chicago and Saint Louis, in Illinois, and in 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York to an amount above 
what it should pay, in order to make up the deficiency in their rey- 
enues caused by the undercharges on through rates. 

Among the just and wise provisions of the Federal Constitution is 
the one in the fifth amendment to that instrument, which provides: 


Nor shall private property be taken for public use without just compensation. 


So, even for a public use one peri of the people could not be re- 
quired to pay for the carriage of the freights of another part of the 
people. But the railroads would require them to do so for a mere 
private use. There is no power in this country, not even in the Fed- 
eral or State governments, which can do this by lawful authority. 
It can only be done by force or frand. These railroads propose to do 
this as a mere matter of polisy on their part, in violation of all law 
and of all morality. Will you, my brethren of the committee, aid 
them in doing this? That is undoubtedly what is meant by their 
clamor on this subject, and by their misrepresentations of the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

The railroad advocates have so often complained before you of the 
competition of the water-ways as to assure us they would be glad to 
see anything done which would embarrass and make more costly 
our water navigation. 

COMPETITION OF THE CANADA RAILROADS. 

It would seem there is but one thing which comes as near as the 
Reagan bill to giving railroad men and advocates the nightmare, and 
that is the fear of the competition of the Canada railroads. They 
have rung the changes on this subject in every imaginableform. They 
have even frightened General Alexander with the fear that the com- 
tition of the Canada railroads will seriously reduce the profits of 
srailroads in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Georgia. Such fears, based 
on such brilliant conceptions, and supported by such splendid rheto- 
ric as these gentlemen have em loved ought to excite our sympa- 
thy—the fears, I mean, not the facts. 

The Grand Trunk Railroad of Canada, from Detroit, Michigan, by 
way of Montreal, Canada, to Portland, Maine, is eight hundred and 
fifty-six mileslong. Its connection by way of Montreal with Boston, 
Massachusetts, is a little longer. Its extension from Port Huron, 
Michigan, to Chicagoisthree hundred and thirty miles. This, added 
to the eight hundred and fifty-six miles, makes the distance from 
Chicago to Portland eleven hundred and eighty-six miles. In the 
greater portion of its length it runs through a country sparsely pop- 
ulated, and witha limited commerce. Its equipments and the amount 
of its rolling stock are nothing like so great as are either those of 
the New York Central, the Erie, or the Pennsylvania Railroad. From 
these causes, as well as because of its ter length, and the greater 
amount of interruption from frosts and snows, and because it crosses 
the Saint Lawrence River twice, once on ferry-boats, a long ferriage, 
it cannot carry as large amounts of freight or carry that freight as 
cheaply at paying rates as either of the above-named three trunk 
roads on the sonth side of the lakes and of the Saint Lawrence. 

By the New York Central and by the Erie and the Pennsylvania 
Railroads the distance between New York and Chicago is about nine 
hundred miles. The equipments of these roads are of the best; their 
rolling stock is abundant; they pass through densely populated 
States, of great wealth, and with very =e local business; they 
avoid the crossing and recrossing of the Saint Lawrence River. 
These lines of road are nearly three hundred miles shorter from Chi- 
cago to New York than the Grand Trunk from Chicago to Portland. 
These three trunk roads south of the lakes, as well as the Baltimore 
and Ohio Road, have in many respects the decided advantage of the 
Grand Trunk Road in fair competition. Either of them is prepared 
to earry more fregas, to carry it cheaper and more eee 
and to better markets than the Grand Trunk by way of Montreal. 
Yet, all at once, the railroad men who manage the trunk lines south 
of the lakes have become wonderfully alarmed at the dangers of the 
competition of the Canada railroads. 

But it may be said the branch of the Grand Trunk Road coming 
from the Northwest to Buffalo furnishes a route but little longer be- 
tween Chicago and New York than the trunk lines south of the 
lakes. But it is longer, and for more than two hundred miles it 
passes through a country with much less population, wealth, and 
commerce than that through which the e Sree lines south of the 
lakes pass, And this line, too, has its long ferriage at Port Huron, 
and has again to cross the Niagara at Buffalo, and it would be de- 

ndent on the New York Central and the Erie for its connections at 

Zuffalo, and hence could not compete with them for the Chicago 
aan against their consent. 

The Canada Southern Railroad is another of those Canadian roads 
sntlemen tell us, by 


whose competition is so much feared, as these 
the trunk lines south of the lakes. It is three hundred and ninety- 
two miles long; extending along the southern border of Canada, 
from the Detroit River to Buffalo New York. Its president is Will- 
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iam H. Vanderbilt, of New York. Its vice-president and treasurer 
is Cornelins Vanderbilt, of New York. And yet we are left to under- 
stand from the speeches of Messrs. Fink, Blanchard, ARSAC and the 
balance, that these Vanderbilts are dreadfully afraid of the compe- 
tition of these Canada roads if the Reagan bill shall become a law. 
Why this insincere dealing with the committee? 

Mr. Poor's Railroad Manual of 1880, always in the interest of the 
railroads, right or wrong, tells us thatthe Chicago and Canada South- 
ern Railroad came under the control of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway Company November 1, 1879. The Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern extends from Buffalo to Chicago along the south- 
ern shore of Lake Erie from Buffalo to Toledo, and from thence to 
Chicago, and is five hundred and forty miles long. Its president is 
William H. Vanderbilt, who is also the president of the Canada South- 
ern. Its vice-presidents and all its officers are citizens of the United 
States. The Canada Southern is under their control, This same 
William H. Vanderbilt is the president of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad, which connects with both the above-named 
railroads at Buffalo. New York. Yet Mr. Depew. who appeared be- 
fore you as its attorney and told us he was a director in the last- 
named road, and Mr. Albert Fink, the great railroad expert, and an 
employé of that railroad, and Mr. Blanchard, of the Erie Railroad, 
told you of the terror with which they looked on the dangers of the 
competition of the Canada Southern Road, of which Mr. Vanderbilt 
is president, with the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, of which 
he is also president. So we dispose of the bugaboo of the dangers of 
competition of the Canada railroads. 

On these facts I submit to the members of the committee two ques- 
tions, which each member can answer to himself at his leisure: First, 
do these gentlemen wish to be understood, as some of their arguments 
would seem to imply, and especially that of Mr, Depew, that these 
American officers and controllers of the Canada Southern Railroad, 
having also the control of its western connections with Chicago, and 
of its eastern connections with the eastern cities, and of the com- 
peting lines south of the lakes, are managing and controlling it in the 
interest of Canadian commerce and British capital; or are they man- 
aging and controlling it in the interest of their own roads and of 
American commerce and American capital? The second is, do these 

ntlemen, in the discussion of this point, mean that you shall know 
the real tacts, or do they mean, presuming on your ignorance of 
them, to deceive you? 

THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Much stress has been laid on the question of the exceptional con- 
dition of the New York Central Railroad by many of the gentlemen 
representing the railroad interests, because, as alleged, it is entirely 
within the State of New York, and can carry the through freight 
from the West, coming to it at Buffalo by the water transportation 
of the great lakes, free from the influence of this bill, while the other 
trunk roads, carrying western through freight, will be subject to the 
provisions of the bill, and will therefore be discriminated against b 
the bill in favor of the New York Central. The first inquiry whic 
should legitimately arise in your minds on this statement of facts is, 
if this be so, why should Mr, Depew, Mr. Fink, and the others, rep- 
resenting the interests of that road, which it is assumed is to have 
these advantages over the other trunk roads, so vehemently denounce 
and oppose this bill? Is it common for men, and of all men for rail- 
road men, to op and denounce, as the representatives of the Cen- 
tral road have this bill, ameasure calculated to give them special and 
great advantages over their competitors? The asking of these ques- 
tions, to all fair men and logical minds, is their answer in the nega- 
tive. 

The next answer to this position is, that the gentlemen taking it 
misunderstand and mistake the 3 meaning, and effect of 
the bill. They assume that the object of the bill is to regulate rail- 
roads. I haverepeatedly stated on former occasions, and during this 
discussion, that it is not the e of the bill to provide for the 
regulation of railroads; that Congress has no power to regulate the 
corporate rights and franchises of 1 the States, to regulate 
. because they are railroads; that the power conferred on 
Congress by the Constitution is to regulate the commerce sname the 
States. And this is the power which it is the purpose of this bill, as 
shown by its own provisions, to execute. That when commerce is 
consigned from a point in one State to a point in another State, or 
to a foreign country, it becomes ipso gew, by force of the Constitu- 
tion, commerce among the States, between the States, interstate 
commerce, and the State power of regulation is lost, and the exclu- 
sive power of Congress to regulate begins, when a shipment is so 
made, as shown by the State freight tax case in 15 Wallace, in the 
case of the Erie Railway Company vs. Pennsylvania, 15 Wallace, and 
in that of the Hannibal and Saint Joseph Railroad Company vs. Husen 
referred to in an earlier partof this argument. And these cases and 
others show that such commerce remains interstate commerce, and 
subject to Congressional regulation alone, from the point of shipment 
to its point of destination, whether it passes over one or many rail- 
roads, whether these roads be situated in one State only or pass 
through two or more States, or whether the commerce on its passage 
is conveyed wholly on railroad or partly by railroads and 7855 | by 
water transportation. It being the commerce primarily which Con- 

regulates and has power to regulate, and not the means or 
vehicle in which it is conveyed, it does not matter by what means 


„ 


it is conveyed, the power of Congress to regulate it exists, and this 
is the power which it is intended by this bill to execute. 

is being so, any commerce shipped from Duluth, from Chicago, 
from Detroit, from Toledo, or other point on the lakes, or in States 
outside of the boundaries of the State of New York by way of Buf- 
falo, the northern terminus, to the city of New York, the southern 
terminus of the New York Central Railroad, is interstate commerce, 
and would come under the provisions of this bill, from its point of 
shipment to its point of destination, as fully and completely while 
pussing over the New York Central from Buffalo to New York, as if 
sent wholly overrailroads from one of these points tothe other. The 
fact of its being carried by water from one of the points named to 
Buffalo does not oust the jurisdiction of Con when it reaches 
the Central Railroad because that road is wholly within the State 
of New York. 

This is a sufficient answer to the criticisms on this feature of the 
bill. But there are others. The Erie Railroad Company has its 
main connection with the water transportation of the lakes at Dun- 
kirk, on Lake Erie, as shown by Poor’s Manual, near to where the 
New York Central has its connection with the lake transportation 
at Buffalo, and gets its full share of this lake commerce. Indeed, it 
runs sixteen steamers and two sloops on the lakes in connection with 
its railroad. The Pennsylvania Railroad has its connection with the 
lake commerce at Erie, doing its full share of the carrying of lake 
commerce. And its line between Philadelphia, its eastern and tide- 
water terminus, and Erie on Lake Erie, is entirely within the State of 
Pennsylvania, id occupies exactly the position which the New York 
Central does on this question. All three of these roads haye like 
advantages in carrying the lake commerce, the through business by 
way of the lakes. They exercise and enjoy equally these similar 
advantages. They are all subject to the same competition and laws 
of competition in connection with this great through business, whether 
it goes wholly by rail or partly by rail and partly by lake. Each of 
them has its connections, both by rail and by the great lakes, with 
Chicago and other competing points in the West. And this bill would 
subject them all alike to the re, ting power of Congress. They 
compete with each other and with the Canada roads, and with the 
Baltimore and Ohio Road now. And if this bill shall become a law 
they will then compete with each other on equal terms, just as they 
do now, no more, no less. But they all make common cause against 
the passage of this bill, not because in fact it would give any one of 
them an advantage over any other, but because, for reasons of their 
own, hostile to the interests of the general public, they wish to re- 
tain and exercise their monopoly powers for their own aggrandize- 
ment, free from the regulating power of Congress, to be exercised 
for the benefit and protection of the people. 

There is one subject that I think I left ina snape requiring explana- 
tion. The point was made, and correctly made, by Governor BROWN, 
that the cases which I had referred to as sustaining the principles. 
of this bill did not decide that particular question. Ihave said that 
he made a correct statement on that point, because there was no law 
of this express kind for the court to pass upon; and when I say that 
those decisions sustain the principles of this bill I mean that if the 
reasoning which I have read, in the opinions from which I have 
quoted, is not sound law, then it was impossible for the court to 
have decided the precise cases in point as it did decide them, and it 
is becuuse that reasoning made it necessary to make those decisions 
as they were made, that I insist that the decisions have developed 
fully the power of Congress in the matter. 

I shall commence this morning by inviting the attention of the 
committee to what I have to say on the remedial provisions of the 
bill before us. 

REMEDIAL PROVISIONS. 


The remedies provided in this bill for the punishment of those who» 
may violate its provisions have been denounced with great bitter- 
ness by the railroad advocates as unjust, excessive, and inquisitorial, 
And several of them have said it proposes to treat the railroads, their 
officers and agents, as common felons, They seem to forget that no 
law ever made a felon. It is the violation of law which subjects. 
persons to prosecution for offenses, and a conviction which fixes the 
stain of guilt. And in their heat and zeal they seem to have over- 
looked the fact that the bill affixes no higher grade of offense to the 
violation of its provisions than a misdemeanor, and does not even 
provide for imprisonment for violation of its provisions; it only pro- 
vides for theimposition of fines onconviction, and these by no means 
excessive, when we consider the power and wealth of these corpora- 
tions, and their facilities of inflicting the gravest injuries on society 
and its members. 

The bill makes the doing of anything prohibited, or the refusal 
to do be tat commanded by it, unlawful. As said in my speech 
of June 1, 1880, it gives three separate remedies against those vio- 
lating its provisions. First, a civil suit by the injured party, who. 
upon recovery is entitled to triple damages, and in any case of re- 
covery the judgment is to be for at least $500. This is so provided 
to discourage the large and powerful corporations in their efforts to 
defeat justice by wearing out poor ungane in court. Second, it pro- 
vides for a qui tam action against offenders against its provisions, and. 
in case of recovery the judgment is to be for not less than 81, 000; 
one-half of this penalty, when collected, to go to theinformer. But 
these provisions, rigorous as they appear, would not protect the pub- 
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lic and its interests if these companies could keep their books and 
the mouths of their officers and agents closed. Toovercome this diffi- 
culty we provide in the bill that the courts trying civil cases arising 
under it shall have both legal and equitable powers; that they ma 
compel parties in interest to testify, with the provision that su 
testimony shall not be used against them in criminal prosecutions ; 
and that they shall have all the powers now provided by law to com- 
pel discovery and the production of books and papers. Without 
these provisions no such law can be successfully enforced inst 
these corporations. Third, in addition to these remedies this bill 
also provides for criminal prosecutions against those offending its pro- 
visions; and in cases of conviction the penalty is to be not less than 


1,000. 

? It will thus be seen that this bill provides plain, specific remedies 
for the evils under which the people and the commerce of the coun- 
try suffer at the hands of these corporations, and that it provides 
clear and efficient means for the dr lee of its provisions in the 
courts of the country. All this is to be accomplished simply by an 
abridgment of their monopoly powers, and without any interference 
with their A 15 management, orembarrassment to them in doing 
anything which in conscience and right they ought to do. It does 
not require them to fix high or low rates for freight and charges, but 
only prevents unjust discriminations, and requires and compels them 
to be impartial and honest. It prohibits them from doing wrong and 
does not embarrass them in doing right. It touches no subject Which 
requires the knowledge and skill of an expert, and only invokes com- 
mon sense and common honesty for its full, fair enforcement, aud for 
the protection of the people against the enormous wrongs now in- 
flicted on them by these corporations, 

The denunciations we have listened to of these provisions cannot 
but revive in our memories the old saying that 

No thief e'er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law. 

I wonld not in ordinary cases advocate the giving of moieties of 
penalties to informers, but in this case it seems to be necessary and 
proper. It was made to appear in the proceedings of the committee 
appointed by the Legislature of New York, known as the Hepburn 
Committee, that merchants and citizens were afraid to appear vol- 
untarily and testify as to discrimination and other wrong-doings by 


the railroad companies, because, if they did so, they would incur 
the leasure of the railroad officials and be made to suffer by it. 
And this is known to be a common belief throughout the country. 


It is also true that men dependent on the railroads for their trans- 
portation and success in business are afraid to bring suits against 
or to litigate with the railroad companies. To meet and to overcome 
this difficulty, and to compel the railroads to respect the law, this 
bill provides that the United States district attorneys shall institute 
8 in the nature of civil suits, for the recovery of penalties 

‘or a violation of the provisions of this bill. As these officers cannot 
be expected to be generally personally cognizant of the infraction of 
its Pe Sh oobi they must often act on the information of others; 
under the provisions of this bill they may prosecute such suits on 
their information, or when advised of the violation of the law by the 
affidavit of any reputable citizen. So it is apparent that improper 
and unnecessary prosecutions cannot be set on foot by loose state- 
ments or by irresponsible persons. And it cannot be presumed that 
United States district attorneys would allow themselves to be used 
for mere purposes of wantonness, malice, or to promote speculative 
suits. the railroad companies avoid violating the law, they can 
be in no danger of prosecutions. 


THE PLAN OF A COMMISSION. 


Several of the railroad advocates have urged on us the plan of pro- 
viding by law for a commission, to be charged with the duty of in- 
guro into railroad management, and of reporting to Con in- 

ormation which will enable it to legislate on this subject, as they 
say, more intelligently than can now be done. Other citizens have 
advocated a commission for the purposes named above, in addition to 
advocating the passage of the bill before us, and to aid in the enforce- 
ment of its provisions, in addition to the collection of information for 
the use of Con; And some of the members of Con are in 
favor of each of these plans. My own view is that the bill before us, 
simply for the abridgement of the monopoly powers of these corpora- 
tions; declaring what acts shall be unlawful, and providing for their 
puna ment in the courts of the country; which opens our courts to 

car the complaints and redress the wrongs of every citizen, is the 
wise, just, eflicient, and true policy. But I might defer to the judg- 
ment of others and to a commission as an experiment, in addi- 
tion to what is provided for in this bill, but not as a substitute for it. 
My fear as to a commission is that it would be more likely to repre- 
sent the interests of the railroad companies than those of the general 
public, The railroad companies can always combine their influence, 
either directly, or, if thought more prudent, indirectly, to influence 
the making of the appointment of such commissioners, by whomso- 
ever to be appointed. The body of the people can never act in con- 
cert on such a subject. 

The railroad attorneys and advocates claim great credit for the 
action of the trunk lines in their recent selection of three distin- 
guished citizens—Hon. Allen G. Thurman, Hon. E. B. Washburne, 
and Judge Cooly—to adjust differences between them, and perhaps 


between the eastern cities. If we could have a commission composed 
of these three men, distinguished as they are for their ability, their 
integrity, and their patriotism, and clothed with proper powers, or 
of such men as these, to aid in the enforcement of proper legislation, 
and to collect and farnish to Con information as a basis for 
future legislation, I do not doubt thas kooi would come from their 
appointment. But who believes the railroad companies would con- 
sent to the appointment of these men, or such as these, clothed with 
proper powers to represent and take care of the interests of the 
people as well as of the railroad companies? 

ese trunk railroad companies employed three or four other dis- 
tinguished citizens and railroad experts—Mr. Adams, Mr. Wells. 
General Wright, and Mr. Fink—to settle and control questions of 
difference among themselves, and to keep them from warring on each 
other; but their difficulties and wars have gone on all the same as 
if they had not been selected and paid for this service. And it is 
safe to assume that whenever the supposed interest of any one or all 
of these companies shall come in conflict with the judgment and 
advice of this new commission they have appointed, their sugges- 
tions or authority will be no more regarded by them than were those 
of their predecessors, But, if these men were supported by a proper 
law of Congress, they might do real good both for the interests of 
the railroads and the people. 

This, I may add, seems to be peculiarly an era of Congressional 
commissions. We had a commission to settle a controversy about a 
Presidential election, and the people were cheated. We had what 
is known as a silver commission, composed of good and able men, 
who went to Europe to learn whether an American Congress should 
authorize the coinage of silver, We have provided for a commission 
on the rights of women, and must await to see whetber it can 
propose an improvement on the laws of God and the experience 
of the world, for six thousand years, and convert women into men. 
We have a commission on the traffic in alcoholie liquors, and must 
await to see to what extent it can promote temperance, and to 
what extent we can safely violate the Constitution of the United 
States. And we have before us a proposition for a commission to re- 
vise the tariff, and must await to see how long it can delay that re- 
vision, and whether it can make our tariff legislation more monstrous. 
and unendurable than it is at present. And this is still followed by 
the proposition to create ee commission to make inquiries and 
8 in relation to railroad transportation. Whether the object. 
0 proponia this last commission is to defeat needed legislation on 
the railroad problem, or to do something of real utility, must be de- 
termined in the future. Whatever may be thought of the value and 
importance of these several commissions and proposed commissions, 
it seems to me the people might, with much advantage to themselves, 
constitute themselves into a commission to retire a sufficient num- 
ber of members of the two Houses of Con and send others here 
who can and will legislate on subjects instead of putting them into 
commission to obtain information. 

CONCLUSION. 

I have but little more to say. Iam sure I need not apologize for 
the time I have occupied your attention when it is remembered that 
I am trying to answer weeks of argument before you, made by a 
number of the ablest lawyers and by a number of the ablest railroad. 
experts in this country in behalf of the railroad companies. 


he bill before us passed the House of Representatives by a ma- 


jority of 35 during the Forty-fifth Con . I donot doubt that 
this bill would have passed through the House of the Forty-sixth 
Co by a much larger majority but for delay in reporting on 


the subject by a committee unfriendly to the measure. It has al- 
ready been four months before the committee which now has it in 
charge—I hope soon to know whether to receive their favorable or 
unfavorable consideration. Undoubtedly the railroad influences are 
doing all they can to keep it from before the House, where the Rep- 
resentatives of all the people could consider and pass upon its merits. 
I beg you to make a report on this subject at as early a day as you 
can mature your judgments on it either one way or the other. 

It should not be forgotten that the Legislatures of several of the 
States, including the great States of New York and Pennsylvania 
have asked the action of Congress on this subject; that the National 
Board of Trade, and boards of trade and chambers of commerce in 
many parts of the country, the Grain Receivers’ Association of Chi- 
cago, the Millers’ Association of Cincinnati, and a day or two ago 
the Produce Exchange of New York, have asked the action of Con- 
gress on this subject. And that the same has been done by the Na- 
tional Grange, by a number of State and many local granges; and 
by petitions and memorials in unusually great numbers, from man- 
ufacturers, merchants, and citizens generally, from all parts of the 
Union. Indeed I think it safe to say that a greater number of peti- 
tions by far have come to Congress asking for action on this subject 
than on any other ever before it for action, and par s the larger 
part of them asking for the passage of the partiċular bill now before 
you. 

In contrast with the extravagant and unreasonablo declarations 
of the railroad attorneys and railroad experts that there is no danger 
in leaving these corporations free to do as they please with all qnes- 
tions of railroad transportation, and that it would endanger the in- 
terests of both the railroads and the people for us to legislate to con- 
trol and restrain them, I give the following extracts, showing the 
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opinions of leading public men and newspapers, the representatives 
‘of the real opinions and of the real interests of the great body of the 
American people. 

In a letter written by Hon. DaviD Davis, late a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and now a Senator from Ilinois 
and President of the Senate, he says: 

Great tions and consolidated monopolies are fast seizing the avenues of 
power that lead to the control of the Government. It is an open secret that they 
rule States through procured legislatures and corrupted courts; that they are 
strong in Congress, and that they are unscrupulous in the use of means to conquer 
proju ce and acquire infiuence. This condition of things is truly araimp, hg wk 
unless it be changed quickly and thoroughly free institutions are doomed to be 
subverted by an — resting upon a of money and of corporate power. 

In a letter written by Hon. WILLIAM WINDOM, then and now a 
Senator in Co and recently Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, to the Anti-Monopoly League of New York, a little 
over a year ago, he said: 

The channels of thought and the channels of commerce thus owned and con- 


trolled by one man or by a body of men, what is to restrain co: te power or 
70 fix a lit 0 ite exactions upon the t What is then to thane mon 


from dep: . kinds of p y to suit their caprice 
or avarice, and thereby gathering into their own coffers the wealth of the nation! 


What shall be said of the spirit of a free people who will submit without protest 
to be thus bound hand and foot! s 
Hon. Jeremiah S. Black, formerly a judge of the supreme court 
of Pennsylvania and Attorney-General of the United States, in a 
delivered before the Anti-Monopoly League of New York, a 
little over a year ago, said: 
All public men must take their side on this question. There can be no neu- 


trals. He that is not for us is against us. We must have legal protection 
these abuses. This agitation once begun and the a of reg vance g 
y 


understood, it will force our rulers to giveusa monopolies 
will resist with all their arts and influen but fit. of people, in process 
of time, will learn the important fact that they are fifty m strong. 


Governor Porter, of Indiana, in a message to the Legislature of that 
State, last January was a year, said: 

In my judgment the Republic cannot live long inthe atmosphere which now sur- 
rounds the ballot-box. meyed corporations, to secure favorable legislation for 
themselves, are taking an active part in elections b furnishing large sums of 
money to corrupt the voter and purchase special privileges from the Government. 
If money can control the decision at the ballot-box it not be long until it can 
control its existence. 

Daniel Webster, whose fame could not be increased by affixing a 
title to his name, said, long ago: 

The freest Government cannot long endure where the tendency of the law is to 
create a rapid accumulation of pooper’ in the hands of the few, and to render the 
masses of the people poor and dependent. 

The New York Times newspaper, discussing the question of the 
encroachments of corporate power, last May, said: 

It is not only absorbing to itself the fruits of labor and the s of trade and 
piling up wealth in the hands of a few, but it is controlling legi mand endeav- 
oring to sway the decisions of courts in its own interest. We are now at a stage 
in the contest where the ple may vindicate the authority and place these cor- 
porations under the re, tion of the law. 

The Brooklyn Eagle, in a recent editorial, said: 


There is epee Po urbe feeling that the continent of America was not discovered 
by Columbus, and civil liberty established by the fathers of the Republic, to the 
end that 50,000,000 of people might be made tributary to a band of railroad mag- 


nates, or that farmers, artisans, and merchants might by hard work and keen 
competition raise up a dozen Vanderbilts, with seve red millions of dollars. 
‘Those who en this feeling have become persuaded that the time bas arrived 


for the industrious masses of this country to protect themselves, if they ever in- 
tend to do so, It certainly will not he easier after the adversary has grown 
stronger. In this contest every delay is to the disadvantage of the people. Let 
the issue be deferred for a few * and nothing but a revolution as violent as 
that of France will overthrow the oppression. Of all misleading delusions, there 
is none more mischievous than the notion that popular s and popas: pore 
aro synon s. Given the means of bribing multitudes, of intimidating others, 
of wrecking opponents, coupled with act possession of the Government, and 
adverse sentiment must be zed. Ifthe suffrage is to be our salvation it 
must be Nee sharply while there are still odds on the side of unbought and 
unterro’ manhood. 


The late President James A. Garfield, who voted for this bill in the 
Forty-fifth Con „and whose death we have so recently been 
called to lament, in discussing the railroad problem and its effect 
on our Government and people, a few years ago, said: 

The modern barons, more erful than their — 3 — 222 own our 

test highways and levy ti te at will upon all our yasi ustries. And, as 

e old feudalism was finally controlled and subordinated only by the combined 
efforts of the kings and the ple of the free cities and towns, so our ern 
feudalism can be subordinated to the puhlie good only by the great body of the 
people, acting through their Government by wise and just laws. 

I might multiply such evidences of opinion of impartial, disinter- 
ested, and patriotic men of all parts of the country; and I invite you 
to contrast them with the in „selfish opinions of railroad 
lawyers and railroad managers and experts, paid for by the railroads 
out of money wrung from the hard earnings of people engaged in 
other vocations. Do you think such a question can be whistled down 
the wind by the vast throng of mercenaries who infest the halls and 
corridors and committee-rooms of Congress, for the of influ- 
encing the action of members whenever this question comes up for 
consideration? 

The wishes of the people on this subject may be bafiled and delayed 
for a time on pretexts reasonable or unreasonable. But when we 
consider the magnitude of the interest involved; that the transpor- 
tation of not less than three thousand million dollars’ worth of com- 
merce annually, in which 50,000,000 people are interested; that the 


larger part of this is interstate commerce A that in all the world’s 


history so much of interest has not been left without the protection 
of law, and to the mercy of a class of persons interested in levying 
the largest exactions on it; and when we consider the principles in- 
volved and the probable, nay, the almost inevitable consequences to 
the property interests, the prosperity, the happiness, and ultimately 
the dangers to our liberties and form of government, I say to youn, in 
all seriousness, action by Congress on this subject cannot much longer 
be delayed. So many interests are so constantly affected that all men 
must see a solution of this problem must come; and I do not think 
it can ever come through a more just or more conservative measure 
than the one now before you. 

This — was not 5 in 1 to the railroads. Their 
great value as a means of progress and prosperity are fully under- 
stood by all. No good citizen could wish to cripple or to harm them. 
No one would hail with more pleasure than myself their prospe, Z 
My judgment is that the passage of the bill before us would benetit 
them, while it would benetit and protect the people. 


Interstate Commerce. 


SPE E OH 


OF 


HON. FRANK E. BELTZHOOVER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 17, 1882, 
On the bill to regulate interstate commerce. 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have introduced a bill which is now pending before 
the Committee on Commerce, along with other bills on the same sub- 
ject, intended to provida proper regulations by law for commerce by 
railroad among the several States. There is no subject in which the 
poopie of the nation are more vitally interested and on which I ñrmly 

ieve they desire that Congress should take judicious but prompt 
and decisive action. 

This proposed legislation is based upon the third clause of section 
8 of article 1 of the Federal Constitution, which declares that— ' 

Con shall have power to ate commerce with foreign nations and amon; 
the pons hy States and with he laian tribes. N . 

In the discussion of the subject I will consider— 

First. The character, extent, and object of the power granted to 
Congress under the Constitution as ascertained by the decisions of 
the courts and the history of the subject. 

Second. The nature of the vested rights claimed by railroads char- 
tered by the several States and built te private capital, and to what 
aneng those rights can be affected by the State Legislatures and by 

ongress. 

Third. The manner in which the power of Congress should be 
exercised and how far the bills under consideration tend to establish 
expedient and justifiable regulations of interstate commerce. 

nder the first co I maintain that— 

1. The power of Congress extends to every species of commercial 
intercourse among the several States, but does not extend to com- 
merce which is completely internal. 

The were case which construes this portion of the Constitution 
is that of Gibbon vs. Ogden, (9 Wheaton, 1,) wherein Chief-Justice 
Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the court, says: 


The subject to be regulated is commerce; and our Constitution being, as was 
aptly said at the bar, one of enumeration and not of definition, to ascertain the 


extent of the power it becomes necessary to settle the meaning of the word. 
The co of the appellee would limit it to traffic, to buying and selling, or the 
interchan: 3 do not admit that it comprehends navigation. 


of . 
This — restrict a general term, applicable to many objects, to one of its sig- 
nifications. Commerce undoubtedly is ic; bnt it is something more—it is in- 
tercourse. It describes the commercial intercourse between nations and parts of 
nations in all its branches, and is regulated by prescribing rules for carrying on 
that intercourse. 

To what commerce does this power extend! The Constitution informs us, to 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes.” It has, we believe, been universally admitted that these words compre- 
hend every species of commercial intercourse between the United States and for- 

nations. No sort of trade can be carried on between this country and any 
other to which this power does notextend. It has been traly said that commerce, 
as the word is used in the Constitution, is a unit, every part of which is indicated 
by the term. If this be the admitted meaning of the word in its application to for- 
eign nations, it must carry the same meaning throughout the sentence, and remain 
a unit, unless there be some plain; intelligible cause which alters it. The object 
to which the power is next applied is to commerce among the several States.“ 
The word!“ among means intermingled with. A thing which is among others is 
intermingled with them. Commerce among the States cannot stop at the external 
boundary line of each State, but may be introduced into the interior. 

It is not intended to say that these words comprehend that commerce which is 
completely internal, which is carried on between man and man in a State, or 
tween different parts of the same State, and which does not extend to or affect 
other States. Such a power would be inconvenient, and certainly is not necessary. 
Comprehensive as the word among is, it may very properly be restricted to 
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-of a State, because it is not an apt phrase for that purpose ; and the enumeration 


This principleis, if ble, still more clear when applied to commerce “amon, 

the several States. They either join each other, in which case they are se 

by a mathematical line, or they are remote from each other, in which case other 
States lie between them. What is “commerce” among them, and how is it to be 
conducted? Can a trading e ition between two adjoining States commence 
and terminate outside of each? And if the trading intercourse between two 
States remote from each other, must it not commence in one, terminate in the other, 
and probably pass through a third! Commerce among the States must of neces- 
sity i commerce with the States. 


Judge Redfield, in his able and exhaustive work on the law of rail- 
ways, (pages 720-722,) says: 
The natural im and construction of the terms of the pápan ing 4 would not 


definitely settled and well enough understood. The word, as well 
derived 


-where it exclusively existed. 


It is obvious that the purpose of the provision was not to be confined to future 
commerce carried on in the same mode it then was, f. e., by ship and boat naviga- 
tion propelled exclusively by wind. If that had been so, the provision could not 
have been applied to that large portion of commerce now carried of by steam-power, 
which has 3 become very considerable, aud is constantly increasing in a 
rapidly-advancing ratio. 

* * * * > * e 

The fact that the entire subject of regulating all commerce among the different 
Sta tes, including all the means and appliances by which it was carried on, was 
committed to Congress, and that thi the States were to have no concurrent 
action in the regulation of the same, would seem to reduce the question of Con- 
gress ha the power of regulating interstate railway tratlie to the single cng 3 
whether it forms rs portion of the commerce of the country which requires to be 

ated at all. Those who assume to ppl ee that Congress has no power to - 
late the traffic u these extended lines of railway, reaching from one end of the 
Union to the other, must, if they wonld meet the question fairly, either say the 
trafic on these extended lines of railway, amounting to many millions annually, 
3 ten times as much as the entire commerce of the country at the time o 
he adoption of the Constitution, is not commerce at all, or, if it be, is not subject 
to any regulation or control whatever. For it is certain the States have neither 
the power nor capacity to regulate to any purpose, or with any efficiency, this inter- 
state railway traffic. It must, then, come under the control of Congress or be left 
2. own devices and impulse au experiment never yet tried in any other coun- 


In the Passenger cases, in 1849, Judge McClean held that— 


All commercial action within the limits of a State which does not extend to any 
other State or foreign eountry is exclusively under State regulation. 


2. The power is exclusively vested in Congress, and no part of it 
remains to the States; and laws made in pursuance of this power are 
ae and State laws must yield to this supremacy. 

udge Cooley, in his work on Constitutional Limitations, (pa: 
586,) after referring to Gibbons rs. Ogden, and other cases upon the 
subject, says: 

It is not doubted that Congress has the power to go beyond th ral - 
tions of ecommerce which it is accustomed to establich, — Wee — to the Soost 
minute directions if it shall be deemed advisable; and that to whatever extent 

und shall be covered by those directions, the exercise of State power is ex- 
nuded. Congress may establish police tions as well as the State, confining 
their operation to subjects over which it is given control by the Constitution. 


Judge Story, in his work on the Constitution, section 1067, says: 


‘The power to regulate commerce is general and unlimited in its terms. 

The full power to regulate a particular subject implies the whole power, and 
leaves no residuum. A grant of the whole is incompatible with the existence of 
a right in another to any of it. A grant of a power to regulate necessarily 
ex os the action of others who would perform the same operation on the 
same thing. 


3. The power is coextensive with the subject on which it acts, and 
cannot be stopped at the external boundaries of a State, but must 
enter its interior. 

In what is known as the license cases, (5 Howard, 504-599,) Mr. 
Justice Catron, in speaking of the powers of Congress in this respect, 
says: 

The power given to Con is unrestricted and broad as the subjects to which 
it relates; it extends to all lawful commerce with foreign nations, and in the same 
terms to all lawful commerce among the States, and “ among” means between two 
only, as well as among more than two. If it was otherwise, then an intermediate 
State might interdict and obstruct the transportation of imports over it to a third 
State, and thereby impair the general power. 


In the case of Brown rs. Maryland, (12 Wheaton, 419-446,) Chief- 
Justice Marshall says: 


What, then, is the extent of a powcr to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States? 

This question was considered in the case of Gibbons rs. Ogden, (9 Wheat. Rep.,) 
in which it was declared to be complete in itself, and to acknowledge no limitations 
other than are prescribed by the Constitution. The poweris coextensive with the 
subject on which it acts. and cannot be stopped at the external boundary of a State, 
but must enter its interior. 


4. The object of investing this power in the General Government 
was to insure uniformity against discriminating State legislation, 
and to prevent embarrassing restrictions by any State. The idea of 
securing equality and freedom in the transportation of articles of 
trade from one State to another was the prominent and controlling 
one in the minds of the framers of the Constitution when they com- 
mitted the regulation of interstate commerce to Congress. 

In the case of the Reading Railroad rs. Pennsylvania, (15 Wallace, 
232,) Judge Strong says: 

Beyond all question the of freight, or of the subjects of commerce 
for the purpose of exchange or sale, is a constituent of commerce itself. This has 
never been doubted, and probably the rtation of articles of trade from one 
State to another was the prominent idea in the minds of the framers of the Consti- 
tution when to Congress was committed the power to regulate commerce among 
the several States. A power to prevent em g restrictions by any State 
was the thing desired. 

In Railroad Company vs. Richmond, (19 Wallace, 589,) Judge Field 
says: 

The power to regulate commerce among the several States was vested in Con- 
—— in order to secure equality and freedom in commercial intercourse against 

iscriminating State legislation; it was never intended that the power should be 
exercised so as to interfere with private contracts not designed at the time they 
were made to create — to such intercourse. 

In Welton vs. Missouri, (1 Otto, 275,) Judge Field says: 

It will not be denied that that portion 
between the States which consists in transportation and 8 of commodities 
is of national importance, and admits and requires uniformity of regulation. The 
very object of investing this power in the General Go insure this 


The question is also diseussed and decided by Mr. Justice Miller 
in the case of Gray re. The Clinton Bridge Company. From that ease 
we quote as follows: 

The railroad now shares with the steamboat the monopoly of the carrying trade. 
The one has, with great benefit, been subject to the control of salutary Congres- 
sional legislation, because it is an instrument of commerce. Is there any reason 
why the other should not? However this Ber may be answered in regard to 
that commerce which is conducted wholly within the limits of aState, and is, there- 
fore, neither foreign commerce nor commerce among the States, it seems tome that 
where these become parts of great highways of our Union, transporting a 
commerce which embraces many States, and destined, as some of these roads are, 
to become the channels through which the nations of Europe and Asia shall inter- 
change their there can be no reason to doubt that to regulate them is 
to regulate commerce, both with foreign nations and among the States, and that to 
refuse to do this is a refusal to discharge one of the most rtant duties of the 
Federal Government. As 2 intimated, the shackles with which the different 
States fettered commerce in their selfish efforts to benefit themselves at the ex- 
pense of their confederates was one of the main causes which led to the formation 
of our present Constitution. The wonderful growth of that commerce since it has 
been exclusively under the control of the Federal Government has justified 
the w: of our fathers. 

It is also a part of the pees of this portion of the Constitution 
that the weakness of the confederation arose from the eee 
e passed by the several States against the commerce of ene 
other, and to remedy this the convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution was called perhaps for more than any other reason. 
the convention, when the clause in reference to commerce between 
the States was under consideration, it was moved to insert the words 
“sole and exclusive” before the word“ power;” but the motion was 
defeated by a vote of six to five. 

In 1866 Congress, in conformity to these views of the power dele- 

ted to it, passed a law compelling all railroads running through 

tates to connect with all other railroads, so as to form continuous 
linesin the transportation of passengers, troops, Government supplies, . 
wre freight, and property on their way through one State to an- 
other. 
WHAT LIMITATIONS ARE ON THE POWER! 

II. The character and extent of the power having been determined, 
how far is it limited or restricted by the vested rights of zaa 
chartered by the several States and built by private capital? The 
States themselves are prevented by the Federal Constitution from 
passing any “‘law impairing the obligation of contracts” and by the 
same Constitution Congress is prevented from depriving any person 
of his property“ without due process of law,” and from taking “pri- 
vate property for public use without yr compensation.” The States 
and the General Government are also subject to that great funda- 
mental charter which Halam calls “the keystone of English liber- 
ty.” wherein it is declared that— 

No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or be disseized of his frechold or lib- 
erties or free customs, or be outlawed or exiled or any other wise damaged, nor will 
we upon him nor send upon him but by lawful judgment of his peers or by 
the law of the land. 

Judge Redfield, in his work on Railways, (volume 2, page 406,) says: 


The British Parliament is omnipotent, but never exercises its power in viola- 
tion of vested rights. In the United States the several State i cep peta are ex- 
pressly prohibited from passing any law “impairing the obligation of contracts.“ 
which has been construed to contain a prohibition against taking away or impair- 
ing the exercise of any of the essential franchises of a corporation. This rule ob- 
tains practically in Great Britain. In this country the question in regard to what 
is to be considered an essential franchise of a corporation is one admitting of almost 
indefinite range of construction or discretion. 

The same learned author, in the most exhaustive and elaborate opin- 
ion, delivered by him in Thorpe rs. R. & B. R. W., (27 Vermont, 
140,) says: 

It is admitted that the essential franchise of a corporation is recognized by the 
best authorities as private property and cannot be taken without compensation, 
even for private use. All the cases agree that the indispensable franchises of a 
corporation cannot be destroyed or essentially moditied. This is the very point 
upon which the leading case of Dartmouth College vs. Woodward (4 Wheaton, 
518) was decided, and which every well-considered case in this country maintains. 
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The highest courts of a large number of States hold that— 


The charter of a private corporation is a contract between the and 
the corporators, aot the cannot repeal or 9 os alter the rights and 
privileges conferred by the r against the consent o 
out its default. (6 130; 25 ois, 353; 15 B. Mon. 
599; 27 Idem, 517; 11 New 19; 18 New Jersey, Eqn 
351; 13 Iredell, L., 75; 6 Pennsylvania, 86; 13 “gag Hein rosy L 
21 Tilinois, 53; 20 441; 27 Vermont, 140. also 1 Ohio St., 591-622; 24 

exas, 80.) 


In Sheets vs. Ohio (5 Otto, 319) Judge Swayne says: 


When an act of ee eS is repealed few questions of difficulty can arise. 
Equity takes c of all the property and effects which survive the dissolution, 
and . — ters as a trust fond primarily for the creditors. If anything is 
left it goes to the stockholders. (Curran vs. State, 15 Howard, 304.) 2 


Mr. Justice Swayne, delivering the opinion of the court in Shields 
vs. Ohio, (5 Otto, 325,) said : 


. 
ons in su 


wers, the vested rights of property of cor- 
cases are surround: = olable 


po by the same sanCtions and are as invi 


as in other cases. 
And he cites decisions of eminent State courts in support of this 
principle. 
In 1876, Mr. Chief-Justice Waite said, referring to the Granger 
cases: 
We decided that the State may limit the 
ts unless restrained 


amount of charges by railroad com- 
panies for fares and freighi by some contractin their charter. 


In the Iowa case, relating to the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad, (4 Otto, 155,) Mr. Chief-Justice Waite expressly declared 
that railroads were subject to legislative control as to their rates of 
fare and freight, unless protected by theircharter. But the practice 
of our States and the whole current of our judicial decisions estab- 
lish the principle that it is for the Legislature to determine what is 
a public use, and that the consideration which the State receives for 

nting authority to take the land is to be found, and found only, 
in the public benefit which will flow from the use which the corpora- 
tion proposes to make of it. 

In a very recent case (Olcott vs. The Supervisors, 16 Wallace, 678) 
the Supreme Court of the United States say: 

ivate and owned by them, 
— of N courts everaince such 
conv 


transportation have had any existence. V 
=~ question arose whether a State's right of eminent domain could be ex 
a private 
een not, taking 
land for public use. The 1 15 of eminent 
erty fora private use. Yet 


a railroad, though it be built by a private corporation. 

is an act done 8 use! And eee Why Koes use has always been held 

such road is a highway, whether made by the t 
itself or by the agency of corporate bodies, oreven by individuals when they obtain 
their construct it from legislative grant. It would be useless to cite the 
numerous decisions to this effect which have been made in the State courts. We 
may, however, refer to two or three, which exhibit fully not only the doctrine 
itself, but the reasons upon which it rests. Whether the use of a isa pub- 
lic or a private one depends in no measure upon the question who constructed it 
or who owns it. It has never been considered a mat riance that 


ici juris. 
ts is Eene for a service to the public. 
ey 


wer, 
bears only u .... age lg oc ga 18 tha otoiusiyo d 
70.0 ˙ AA te. 3 3 
its tolls and rates for transportation may be limited. 


In many of the States the same unlimited power of the Legislature 
has been maintained as to the railroads holding charters from the 
States. among eiee cases are Railroad Company vs. Chappel, 1 
Rice, (S. C.,) ; Railroad vs. Davis, 2 Devereaux and Battle, (N. 
C.,) 469, wherein the court say: 

As to the corporation, it is a franchise like a ferry or any other; as to the pub- 
lic, it is a highway, and in the strictest sense publici juris. 

See also Vedders vs. Fellows, 20 N. V., 131; Sanford vs. Railroad 
Company, 34 Penna., 380; Railroad Company vs. Casey, 26 Penna., 
307, wherein Judge Black says: 

Railroads made by the authority of the Commonwealth upon lands taken under 
her right of eminent domain, and established by her laws as tho: for the 
commerce that — tea her eee are W gd No 8 
any property i = ugh corporations may have chises annex: 


As against these may be cited the language of Judge Strong in the 
case of Reading Railroad vs. Pennsylvania, supra, which asserts: 


That tolls and freights are a compensation for services rendered or facilities fur 
nished to Se or transporter. A toll is a demand of proprietorship. The 
right to e terms for the use of the railway is in the grantee of the franchises 
and not in the grantor. 

By common law a carrier is bound to carry for all persons who 
apply to him without unjust discrimination and for a reasonable 
compensation, It prohibits unreasonable charges and unjust dis- 
crimination. In Harris vs. Rockwood, 3 Taunton, it is ruled: 


A carrier is bound by law to carry everything which is brought to him, fora 
reasonable sum. 


Judge Redfield, in Am. Law Reg., 1854, says: 
It is the duty of carriers to oag for naar aie for 


reasonable componsa- 


tion, and to make no ion among those whe 


desire to employ them. 

I believe the following propositions are maintained by the pre- 
ponderance of authority in the foregoing decisions: 

1. That a charter is a contract within the meaning of the prohib- 
itory clause of the Constitution of the United States, and the sev- 
eral States have no power to pass agy law which destroys or impaires. 
the essential franchise of acorporation, unless that power is reserved 
in the 5 of the State granting the charter or in the char- 
ter itself. 

2. That where there is no limitation on the powers of the Legisla- 
ture in the constitution of the State granting a charter against grant- 
ing exclusive privileges, nor any power to alter or annul reserved in 
the charter itself, the essential franchises of such corporations, which 
are those necessary to their continued existence and complete opera- 
tion, are private property which cannot be taken even for public use 
without just compensation, and of which the stockholders cannot be. 
deprived without due process of law. The powers of the Legislature 
over such corporations are: 

(a.) The power under the general police authority of all govern- 
ments to regulate them in the mode of their fier ota «Ween gen- 
eral business, so faras it tends unreasonably to infringe the rights of 
others or interfere with the public good. 

(b.) The power under the common law to compel them to conform 
to the purposes of their creation in subserving the public use and 
observing the public rights. 

(e.) The power to take possession of their franchises and property 
under the right of eminent domain. 

3. That where the constitution of a State prevents the granting. 
of exclusive privileges, or the charter of a corporation contains a 
reservation to the Legislature of the right to alter or amend it upon 
any contingency or condition, the Legislature is the exclusive judge 
of the happening of that contingency or condition, and its action is 


unreasona 


To these propositions may be added another, which has not been 
settled by the courts, but which is based on the relation between tho 
State and Federal governments, namely: that the States at the time 
they came into the Union surrend absolutely to Congress the 
right to regulate interstate commerce, and all State constitutions. 
and laws and charters adopted since the formation of the Federal 
Government are subject to that power. There are no railroads in 
the United States which received exclusive or unlimited charters. 
from the States prior to the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
but all such charters have been ted since, and they therefore 
took their charters with full notice of this power of Congress and. 
subject to whatever regulations conflicting with their chartered priv- 


— which Congress might see proper to enact. 
k ‘here is no ground, therefore, for the plausible argument of Judge 
urtis— 


That foreign capital has freely flowed into this country and been invested im 
our railroads to enormous amounts, because it was known continues to be 
known everywhere that our States cannot, and that the United States will not, 
pass any law im the obligation of a contract, and that a charter of inc: 
ration is a eontract. ery American lawyer who had occasion to advise for- 
eign Se weige in respect to such investments knows that his first inquiry has 
always directed to the charter, to see if the ture which granted it had 
reserved an authority to legislate on the terms on which the company shall do bus- 
iness with its customers; and he knows that unless he has found such a reserva- 
= he has uniformly declared that the power cannot be exercised by a subsequent. 

W. 

Foreign capitalists and domestic investors and all people dealing 
with railroads and all other common carriers of interstate commerce 
have had notice from the foundation of the Federal Government that 
all such common carriers, without any regard to their vested and ehar- 
tered rights under the State, are subject to the plenary and exelu- 
sive control of Congress when they carry commerce among the sev- 
eral States. This is a power written in the fundamental law of the 
Government before any of the railroad charters were given, and forti- 
fied with the further declaration in that great charter of national 
existence that Congress shall have power ‘‘to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution ” this power 
to regulate commerce among the States. : 

HOW SHALL THIS POWER BE EXERCISED ? 


III. I will next consider the manner in which the power of Con- 
should be exercised and how far the bills under discussion tend 
to establish judicious and proper regulations of interstate commerce. 
The whole history of railroads is embraced within less than half a 
century. Within the easy recollection of all the older people of this 
generation these t highways and carriers of the world’s com- 
merce have not only been born, but have grown with such rapidity aud 
to such magnitude as to surpass all other works of human hands and 
human ingenuity. In so suddenly reaching this stupendous stature 
from such recent and comparatively insignificant beginnings lies the 
difficulties of the railroad problem and the complications and dangers 
which threaten the commercial interests of the nation while we are try- 
ingtosolyeit. Thestripling whicheverybody waseager 2 
and foster by liberal and unlimited grants of public favor aud fu 
and franchises has grown to be a formidable and powerful giant. The 
theories of those who granted the early railroad churters were crade, 
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and have proved to be utterly fallacious and unfounded. They be- 
lieved that railroads were only highways in the old-fashioned sense 
of the word, and that every individual could run his own carriages 
on them as on the ordinary turnpike. They based all their legisla- 
tion on this belief. They encouraged the multiplication of railroads, 
and granted charters for them without limit. All sections of the 
country vied with each other in courting the construction of lines 
over their territory. Instead of being looked upon with suspicion 
and jealousy and apprehension, they were believed to be the pioneers 
of civilization and wealth. y 

When the character of these new carriers began to be better under- 
stood and the indications of their power began to ap , the Legis- 
latures undertook to imitate the policy which was adopted and con- 
tinued in France and Germany of putting railroads under the owner- 
ship and control of the government. With this view provisions were 
inserted in many charters for railroads reserving the right of the State 
to take charge of the roads after a certain number of years, usually 
limited to n years, and after the road had reached a certain an- 
nual dividend on its stock, usually 10 per cent. When this term of 

ears expired and this dividend was realized it was intended by the 
Legislature that the State should take the road under its power of 
eminent domain, and guarantee to the stockholders a dividend of 10 
per cent. Limitations were also put upon the rates for passenger 
traffic in all carly charters, in the belief that the carriage of passen- 
gers would be the chief business of these roads. No limitations were 
reserved on the charges for freight. . 

These are some of the numerous provisions contained in the first 
charters of railroads which were utterly without effect and void. We 
have, therefore, a question for determination on our hands in which 
all the efforts that have hitherto been made in this country to reach 
a just decision have been misdirected. The precedents are all with- 
out any value as to what ought to be done. ey stand only as bea- 
cons along a great public question to warn us what policy we must 
not pursue. ere are also some considerations of fact which lie 
on the threshold of the subject which we should observe as we 
enter upon it. In less than ears we have built 85,000 miles of 
railroad at a cost of $5,000,000,000, These great arms of commerce 
reach out with their thousand hands to grasp the carrying trade of 
50,000,000 of the Erosia and thriftiest commercial and agricultural 
people on the globe. These five billions of money which form the 
<apital stock of these railroads has . the busi- 
ness of the nation, and is scattered in the hands of tens of thousands 
of people who had nothing to do with their original construction 
and equipment. Banks and trustees and widows and minors and 

d people, who are reposing on the careful accumulations of years 
85 — toil, are all dependent upon the 3 and stability ofrail- 
road interests. The whole commerce and industry of the country 
are dependent upon the wisdom and honesty of railway manage- 
ment and legislation. 

No other interest is so large and so ramifled in the avenues of its 
influence. The very magnitude of these railroad enterprises and the 
prodigious strides they are making toward power and wealth have 
excited the envy and jealousy of the masses and awakened the appre- 
hension of the sinking people. They are rich and prosperous, and 
growing rapidly more formidable, but in their mighty march of pro- 

they have carried the nation along in their wake; and its teem- 
ing millions of population, and its unparalleled prosperity and ad- 
vancement among the people of the earth, are to a great extent the 
fruits of the marvelous power of railroads. This is an age of pro- 
gress; and while it is the duty of legislators to control public high- 
ways and commercial carriers for the general gona it is anarrow and 
superannuated policy to measure the rights and obligations of these 
mighty public institutions which are born of the nineteenth century 
by the procrustean bed of a turnpike and towpath. It is natural that 
there ould be errors of administration in such vast affairs, but there 
are very many indiscriminate and some unfounded complaints against 
railroads, 

For instance, the hue and cry which is alleged to come up to Con- 
gress from the people demanding legislation in favor of interstate 
commerce, is almost wholly from those whose und of complaint, 
ifany exist, is against the improper or defective regulations of in- 
ternal or local and State commerce. If every allegation is true in 
these petitions and letters and circulars addressed to members of Con- 
gress in the crusade made against railroads, they only go to show that 
there has been a discrimination against State and in favor of inter- 
state commerce. Therefore that which has palpably favored inter- 
state commerce and trade is made the basis for legislation to restrict 
and control that particular trade. Withoutregard, however, to the 
validity or consistency of all the complaints, there should be an hon- 
est and energetic effort on the part of the railroads and of 3 
State and national, to afford as prompt and complete relief as possi- 
ble by legislation for whatever grievances may exist. But under no 
circumstances should the zeal to relieve State commerce be sufficient 
to justify an invasion of the jurisdiction to which the regulations of 
that trade isremitted by the Constitution, by appealing to the power 
which is given to control commerce among the States. It should 
mever be forgotten too that in 9 with such a t and unpor- 

be taken without mature and 


tant question no radical action shoul 
careful deliberation. 
The true way of looking at this question is to consider the railroad 


as a producer as well as the farmer, or the manufacturer, or the 
miner, or any other class of freight-producing industry, and to remem- 
ber that the managers of railways are 5 by business princi- 
ples in forming their tariffs, just as ucers, and distributors, and 
merchants are in the management of their business. The railway is 
as much a machine in producing values as the plow, the gin, or any 
other mechanical contrivance that is employed. The rule which ne- 
cessarily should govern therailroad companies in forming their tariffs 
is the price that will enconrage to the greatest extent the production 
of the country, cca i offering the largest tonnage and the lar 
profit. The rates should be strictly affected by the capital cost of the 
railways, and not by the ability of the traffic to bear certain rates. 
The experience of managers of railroads in the last few years has 
taught them that low rates of freight operate beneficially in the 
increase of tonnage and in the decreased cost of transportation. 

The English people have given the subject of railway management 
and control the largest and most persistent and thorough discussion 
and examination. In 1844 the tremendous development of railway 
power and influence attracted special attention in that country, and 
a commission was appoin with Mr. Gladstone at its head, which 
took a very large amount of testimony and gathered statistics and 
facts on the subject from all sources, and during their investigations 
made three elaborate reports, giving their conclusions and sugges- 
tions. The last of these reports, which is the fullest and embraces 
the substance of the other two, declares : 

1. 7 10 parliamentary concessions should be more carefully 
guarded. 

2. That passenger rates and freight tolls are excessive. 

3. That unlimited competition does more harm to the railroads than 
good to the people. 

4. That monopolies, while they directly damage the public, indi- 
rectly damage the rai t 

= That the government must be more stringent in exacting its 
rights. 
6. That for new lines government should limit their income to a 
certain per cent. and guarantee that per cent. 

7. That when the income reaches the prescribed limit the govern- 
ment should have the option to take the road. 

8. That the limit of time at which the A option should 
been be fifteen years, and the per cent. of income to be guaranteed 


This report was followed by carefully-drawn acts regulating rail- 
roads, in 1846 and 1847, and by the Cardwell act in 1854. In 1872 
another commission was appointed, which took thousands of pages of 
testimony, and reported, after great deliberation, that the only safety 
for the public Jo pases the exactions and impositions of railroads was 
in a board of railway commissioners. In consequence of this report 
the comprehensive act of 1873, called the “regulation of railways 
act,” was pee and a board of commissioners was appointed for five 
years. This board has been 1 for five years more, and is 
working well, and seems to be the best and most efficient remedy for 
railway complaints. 

The “regulation of railways act” of 1873 creates a court known as 
the “railway commissioners.” This act empowers the commissoners 
to take cognizance of all infractions of the railway and canal traffic 
act” of 1854; of the ‘regulation of railways aet” of 1868, or of any 
acts amendatory thereof, or of any private bill under which the rail- 
way company operatesits line. It gives the commissioners power to 
allow the railway company an opportunity to explain the cenduct 
complained of, before actually entertaining the bill of complaint, if 
they see fit to do so. It gives them the power, when any differences 
arise between railway companies or railway and canal companies, or 
a canal and a railway company, to arbitrate such differences; and it 
transfers the gen powers of the board of trade, under the third 
part of the “railway clauses act” of 1863, as to working arrange- 
ments between railway companies and amalgamations, to this com- 
mission. It amends and explains the enactments in relation to dis- 
criminations, and the forwarding and interchange of traffic between 
companies, and clothes the commissioners with special powers, under 
such explanatory legislation, to enforce the provisions of previous 
laws in that behalf. It gives the commissioners power to decide 
that any proposed through rate is due and reasonable, notwithstand- 
ing that a less amount may be allowed to any forwarding company 
on such through rate than the maximum rate such company is enti- 
tled to e e, and to allow a portion of such rate accordingly. It 
gives them jurisdiction to entertain complaints by municipal boards 
or public corporations, local and harbor boards, without any evidence 
of special damage to the complainants; but requires that there shall 
be a certificate of the board of trade attached to such a complaint 
that it is proper matter for the adjudication of the commissioners. 
This statute of 1873 requires that every rafnlway and canal com any 
shall keep at each station and wharf where it receives sa boo 
or books showing the rate, and also containing all special contracts 
made, and giving the rules governing rates for certain distances ; 
and that such rates shall be open for public inspection, without the 
payment of any fee. 


cation of any person interested, to make orders with respect to any of 0, 
porting te railway company or the canal com y to disti in such book 
how much of the rate is for carriage, which includes locomoti , and how 
much for expenses of the haul—in other words, to divide the from the term- 
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inals. It gives the commissioners power to hear and determine every question 
which may arise with respect of the terminal c of any railway company, 
and where the charges have not been fixed by an act of P. ent to determine 
how much is a reasonable sum to be paid to any company for loading and unload- 
ing, covering, collection and delivery, and other services of alike nature. It for- 
bids all et companies and companies from making traflic arrangements 
of any kind with other without the consent of this commission, and provides 
that all such traffic arrangements to and with each other shall be void unless the 

on's consent has obtained. It then provides that the machinery by 
which the consent shall be obtained is by a deposit of plan and intended t, 
&c., and their publication, and finally contains elaborate provisions as to the carry 
ing of — 

The remainder of the act gives and clothes this commission with 
the necessary judicial powers to carry out the jurisdiction previously 
conferred. No appeal is allowed from the decision of this commis- 
sion, unless the commissioners themselves certify that it is a proper 
case for the consideration of the supreme court of judicature. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce in 1879, after a thorough and 
exhaustive examination of the subject, recommend 

1. The compelling of correct reports from the railroads. 

2. The appointment of railway commissioners. 

3. The passage of anti-discrimination bills by the Legislatures and 
Congress. 

4. The regulation of the election of railroad directors. 

5. The prevention of consolidations. 

6. The inost stringent laws regulating the increase of stock by rail- 
roads. 

In support of the last recommendation the report states that 
$49,000,000 of the stock and $15,000,000 of the bonds of the Erie Rail- 
way, and $44,000,000 of the stock and $11,000,000 of the bonds of the 
New York Central Railway, do not represent any actual value in the 
construction and equipment of said railroads. If this be so these 
two roads are draining the commerce of the country to pay dividends 
on about one hundred and twenty million dollars of purely fictitious 
investments. 2 

The same body, in a special report made in January, 1881, report: 

That the public welfare — — demands that commerce by railroad should be 
controlled and regulated ; that such regulation should take the form of, first posi- 
tive laws defining public rights; and second, a supervision by an executive power 
to see that these laws are carried into effect. 

That with interstate commerce these laws and supervision should be provided 
by Congress, and for those railroads exclusively within the jurisdiction of a State 
— — action should be taken by the Legislature of that State. 


The New York Board of Trade and Transportation, in their report 
of 1881, say: 

That the investigation by the committee appointed by the Le ture of New 
York resulted in the verdict that the principal charges were y proven ;” that 
the committee recommended a series of seven bills, designed to y evils found 
to exist. These were as follows: 

1. Amending the general railroad act of 1850 with reference to increase of stock. 

2. Am section 2, chapter 917, relating to the consolidation of railroad com- 
panies in this State. 


3. 955 . ee by stock and bondholders of railroad corporations, known 
as the p Pe 

4. To te the reg amas of freight by railroad corporations, known as 
“the anti. ‘ination bill.“ z 
a 5. To create a board of 


uties. 
6. To prescribe the form of annual report made by railroad companies. 
7. To prevent the particular method of stock-watering by which the stock of 
the elevated roads in New York City was so largely inflated. 
It was found that a majority of the Senate been elected in the railroad 
interest, and no bill could pass without Mr. Vanderbilt's consent. As a concession 


ulated as to iisas enp samh its usefulness. No. 
4 passed fi in the railroad interests by 
the senate, then aoi per! = 1 — assem eee was 
it. Nos. 5 and 7 failed to pass either house. 

It will be observed that all these reports on the subject recommend, 
and all the English raa ation provides for, the appointment of rail- 
way commissioners. They have proved eminently usefulin England 
andin fourteen Statesin this country have been tried with substantia 
success. A recent report says: 

The railroad commissioners of Georgia have triumphed over the tions in 
the matter of a reduction of passenger rates. The commissioners ed that a 
rate of three cents per mile was sufficient to yield fair profit, and under the law of 
the State creating the board directed the railroads not to charge more than that. 
The railway companies were very much averse to recognizing any outside power, 
but they have been compelled to succumb, and three cents per mile is now the} 
and established tariff for passengers. 

These reports and investigations also recommend stringent legisla- 
tion on a number of points which are not covered by the bills pending 
before Congress and do not refer to the subject of drawbacks and other 
matters contained in those bills. 

In applying the suggestions of the English committees and the leg- 
islation of England in reference to railroads to the railroads of this 
nation, the vast differences between the countries should always be 
kept in mind. In England all charters come from one supreme and 
unrestricted legislature. In this country charters are granted by the 
General Government and by forty subordinate State governments. The 
area of England is 121,000 square miles. That of the United States 
is 3,000,000 square miles. ere are only 17,500 miles of railroad in 
England, while there are 86,000 miles in this country. England isan 
island with no foreign borders, but shut in all around by the sea. 
The United States coversthe center of a great continent, with foreign 
powers to its north and south. These are only a few of the t facts 
which go to complicate and confuse a problem which, without these 


commissioners, and to define their powers and 


difficulties, has taxed to the utmost the wonderful versatility of the 
Saag and statesmanship of the first commercial country in the world. 

Vhile, therefore, it is very desirable in this matter to subserve the 
public interests in the very highest degree, it should always be done 
in view of the results of the experience of men and with justice to those 
who have helped to create these tthrobbing arteries of commerce. 
Justice itself is tho gees standing policy of civil society.” The Gov- 
ernment, it is conceded, can take absolute possession and control of 
the railroads, underits powerof eminent domain, by paying for them. 
But when it wants to regulate and restrict, without compensation, 
the vast private property of thousands of its best citizens, contributed, 
it may be admitted, partly for public use, it should act without pas- 
sion or prnaos; but governed and controlled by those general prin- 
ciples of justice which are crystallized in the popular mind and recog- 
nized among honest men as the law of the land.” 

THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 

The effort to ce ropes commerce among the States by railroad was. 
first made by an elaborate and statesmanlike bill in uced into the 
Forty-third Congress by Judge McCrary, and ably advocated by him 
in a report and speech. This bill was reported from the Committee 
on Railways and Canals, and is the same bill which I introduced into 
the Forty-sixth Congress and have reintroduced into the present 
Congress and is now pending before the Committee on Commerce. 
The subject was next brought forward by a brief but intelligent and 

ractical bill introduced into the Forty-fourth Congress by Mr. Hop- 
Fine: of Pennsylvania. This bill of Mr. Hopkins’s was reintroduced 
into the 3 Seng at its first session, with very slight and 
immaterial alterations, by Mr. REAGAN, of Texas. In the second 
session of the same Congress Mr. Watson, of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced a lengthy and very technical bill on the same subject. This 
same bill was abbreviated, but every material portion of it was re- 
tained and was introduced by Mr. REAGAN into the Forty-fifth Con- 
and reintroduced by him into the Forty-sixth and present 
ongresses, and is now known as the Reagan bill. 

This bill of Mr. REAGAN, which is the most prominent measure 
which has been agitated and discussed, has some serious objections 
when considered in view of the most reliable information and prac- 
tical examination and experience on the subject. The chief of these 
objectionable features are: 

1. It encourages unlimited competition. 

2. It prevents drawbacks. 

3. It prevents pools. 

4. It prevents competitive rates, and thereby fixes rates. 

In no respect has the history of rai so completely defied all 
the former theories of business action as in the matter of competition. 
This has been called the life of trade in every other occupation. The 
belief that competition would advantageously apply to railroads was 
the chief incentive in the early legislation on the subject for givin 
charters without limit in number and privileges. It was supp 
that the more there were of these great public highways, and the 
more competition there was, the better it would be for the public. 
There is no doubt, however, as shown by all the facts in reference to- 
railroad management, that this unlimited competition has injured 
the railroads largely, and damaged the stockholders and the people 
who patronize railroads. 

The result of such wars as have devastated railroad property in the 
past has been to put many of these roads which obala not stand the 
competition into the hands of receivers and impose upon the directors 
of others the necessity of absolutely suspending the payment of divi- 
dends. After this condition has been reached, the millions of mone 
which innocent and enterprising people have invested in the build- 
npani equipment of these roads becomes utterly unremunerative, 
and the roads are run as if they had cost nothing. Even worse than 
this, in some instances the rolling-stock and track of the road are 


worn out without the return of enough to restore and renew them. 


It is a notorious fact that thousands of tons of freight are carried an- 
nually over certain great trunk lines at vastly less than the actual 
honest cost of transportation. When a railroad is thus cast out on 
the boundless sea of unremunerative competition and insolvency it 
becomes a freebooter among the solvent roads. In this way the prin- 
ciple of competition, which it wassupposed would be the bulwark of 
the public against railroad imposition and extortion, becomes the de- 
stroyer of legitimate railroad enterprise and injures the people who 
use railroads. The interests of the people as well as of the railroads 
demand that they shall have a fair price for their work. 

This is the first bill that has ever made an imperative inhibition 
against drawbacks, except the Watson bill, from which it is copied. 
This inhibition is not recommended by any bill or report or commis- 
sion that has ever dealt with the subject. It is admitted to be wrong 
to discriminate against individuals in any instance and against places. 
where the laws of competition do not compel it. But a drawback 
which is open to every shipper isnot wrong. It is based upon the 
soundest business principles. Where two roads compete to one point 
there is no way by which they can maintain competitive rates, which 
are always on the very verge of cost and sometimes below it, with- 
out permitting drawbacks to those who ship to this competitive 
point. Drawbacks apply to places, and not to persons; to localities, 
and not to shippers. Two roads run between two points, the one is 
one hundred miles longer than the other; if it desires to compete 
with the other it must make its rates on the very extreme of the 
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actual cost of transportation to all those who ship to the competi- 
tive point. It cannot do this with the shippers along its line who 
do not have the advantage of another competing road. The ship- 
pers along its line have no right to anything but to have their 
goods carried at a fair and reasonable rate, which isenough to cover 
cost and afford an honest profit to the company. If the compan 

choose to carry for others situated at points where there is competi- 
tion at cost, or even less than cost, it is the business of the road and 
its stockholders only. Places that have no competing railroads have 
no right to complain of those which have. A py or a town that by 
reason of its natural situation or advantages, or by reason of its en- 
ergy and thrift, succeeds in being a railroad center and has compet- 
ing railroads, has a right to whatever advantages this gives them. 

En the other hand, a city or town has no right to demand that a 
railroad which they have, and which has no competition, shall be put 
under contribution to equalize their misfortune or lack of enterprise 
with their more fortunate rivals who have competing roads, It would 
be just as honest and proper for a little inland town to complain of 
the cities by the sea, and demand that the great body of commerce 
which goes in and out from the great seaports should contribute to 
remedy their disadvantages. The railroads are entitled to a reasona- 
ble rate in all instances and from all parties, but they are not bound 
to exact this where their interests do not justify it, any more than 
merchants or business men in any other vocation of life, They can 
carry at any price below a reasonable one so long as they do not make 
any person else contribute to the loss. The history of commerce is 
full of instances where railroads have carried large quantities of 
goods at very diminished rates, and yet at a profit, to prevent them 
going by other routes of transportation. 

A very striking instance of this is given by one of the gentlemen 
who argued the subject before the Committee on Commerce in the 
last Congress, wherein he showed that wool brought from Africa by 
ship was carried by a French railroad from the seaport to a northern 
town in that country at a very small rate, to prevent it going b 
water. The local shippers along the line of that French railro 
complained of the discrimination, and yet the board of railroad com- 
missioners justified it fully, on the und that the railroad made 
thereby a small profit, which it would not otherwise have made, and 
the road and the people and local shippers reaped the benefit of it. 
It was also shown in the argument before the committee that the 
English railroads carry American meat from Live 1 to London at 
half rates, to prevent it from going by water. It was also shown 
before the committee that certain roads, by competing for large quan- 
tities of freight at rates which barely pay the cost, give employ- 
ment to their hands and road, so as to afford more prompt and efficient 
freight facilities for the local shippers, and at less cost to them than 
these roads could furnish without this low-priced competitive freight. 
This point is susceptible of very elaborate illustration, but it is too 
plain to need further ent. 

There is peas more doubt about the 8 what of pools or com- 
binations than about any other provision in this bill. Combination 
is the opposite of competition. Where combination is possible it is 
said competition is impossible. In this part of the subject lies the 
most difficult aspect of the railroad problem. In the solution of it, 
however, no plainer and more Pe way can be suggested or 
devised than the appointment of a fixed commission of eminent and 
impartial men who have absolute power to say what are reason- 
able rates, what are uniform drawbacks, and upon what terms and 
when and how two railroads can pool or combine their capitals and 
business. The gigantic consolidation of the three great telegraph 
lines of the country did more to injure the honestly struggling trans- 
portation and other great commercial and business corporations in 
the public mind than all the other doubtful acts of these jealously- 
watched powers for many years. A fourth and formidable competing 
line which has recently s rang into life is about to go down into the 
maw of what is a palpable and monstrous and dangerous monopoly. 
If, however, unlimited and unrestricted competition is wrong, then 
there must be some means to prevent it. There are no means in the 
power of the companies themselves except by a pooling agreement 
among themselves. Mr, Fisk, who is certainly one of the most intel- 
ligent railroad men, says “ pools are the only means to prevent dis- 
crimination and the evils which result from railroad wars and com- 
petitions. No one act has done more to relieve the whole railroad 
management and cheapen freights and legitimate the whole business 
than the great west-bound freight pool made April 5, 1877.“ The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the agreement: 


Memorandum of t this 5th day of April, A. D. 1877, between the New 
York Central and Hudson River Rai Com „the Erie Railway Company, 
by H.J. Jowett, receiver, the Pennsylvania Company, and the Baltimore 
ann neo gn prot Dal din, in t to th hical ad vanta, 
O AVO re an m e 0. van 

or disadvantages of the cities of Baltimo „ Philadelphia, and New York, 2 
fected by rail and ocean ns and with the view of 3 equal - 
ization of the aggregate cost of rail and ocean transportation between all competi- 
tive points in the West, Northwest, and Southwest, and all domestic or foreign 
ports, reached through the above cities, it is : 

First. That in lien of the percentage difference heretofore agreed A pen there 
shall be fixed differences upon the rates on all east-bound traffic from all competi- 
ship}ed for local CODED CIC orabipped locally pod afterward exported se ait pod 
a P or local consum jon or or 
— — export. Thess differences shall be “és follows: 55 

Three cents less per hundred to Baltimore and two less per hundred to Philadel- 
phia than the agreed rates established from time to time to New York, and all 


and year aforesaid, to this 


such traffic shall be billed at the rate thus fixed and no export or other drawback 
shall be mn thereon; it being further agreed that the cost to the shipper of deliver- 


ing gre n at each port, from the terminus of each of the roads to the vessel in 
which it is expo , as well as the number of days’ free storage allowed thereon, 
shall be the same. 


Second. That the rates to Boston shall at no time be less than those to New York 
on domestic or foreign freights. 

Third. Should rail and ocean steam through bills of lading be issned, neither of 
the parties hereto will accept as its proportion less than its current local rates to 
its seaboard termini; b 1 and ocean sail bills of lading shall be given 


; but no joint 
or recognized by the parties hereto. 

Fourth. That on west-bound traffic passing over the roads of the parties 
hereto from competitive points at or east of their ve eastern termini to 
all competitive points west, northwest, or southwest of their western termini, the 
differences in rates from Baltimore and Philadelphia below New York shall on 
third r class, and special be the same as the differences fixed on east- 
bound business, and on first and second classes eight cents less per hundred from 
Baltimore and six cents less A neg hundred from Philadelphia than the agreed rates 
from New York, and that after existing contracts governing foreign business can 
be terminated neither of the parties hereto will accept as its proportion of the 
through ocean steam and rail rates less than the established — rates, 

Fifth. All agreements inconsistent herewith are bereby annulled. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have affixed their signatures the day 
ent, which is intended to be permanent, but if 
either party desires modification, three months’ notice must be given of such desire, 
said modification to be made by mutual agreement. 

NEW York CENTRAL AND Hupson River Company, 
By W. H. VANDERBILT, Vice-President. 
Tue ERE RAILWAY Company, 
By H. J. JEWETT, Receiver. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, 
By THOMAS A. SCOTT, President. 
Tun BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY, 
By JOHN W. GARRETT, i 

There is nothing in this agreement if legitimately carried out which 
does not go to simplify and perfect the business of the great trank 
lines which joinin it, It was brought about by a series of destruct- 
ive railroad wars between these four great companies, in which they 
suffered almost incalculable loss, They were certainly entitled to 
exercise the first law of nature, which is said to be self-preservation, 
by agreeing upon a cessation of hostilities and a fair and honorable 
treaty of peace. But notwithstanding this solemn and formal com- 
pact between the four great competing lines of the country, the last 
summer's experience gave us a railroad war more gigantic and bitter 
and destructive than any which had preceded it. This was the direct 
and immediate result of excessive and ruinous competition, which is 
more harmful to the railroads, as the English experience declares, 
than beneficial to the people. There can be no regularity of freights 
and no stability in the freighting business as long as railroad wars 
continue. At one time freights will be disastrously low and at 
another immoderately high. This cannot be consistent with the true 
interest of regular and legitimate traffic. No business dependent 
upon transportation can make any calculation asa basis of action for 
any time in the future with such a condition of things. Besides, it 
is not fair and honest to encourage a system of indiscriminate com- 
petition which compels railroads to carry for less than a fair price 
and forbid their resorting to the only remedy which can protect 
them. There must necessarily arise an abnormal condition of busi- 
ness from such a paer: Either competition should be prohibited 
or railroads should be permitted under proper restrictions of law to 
agree upon a just basis of rates. 

It will be conceded, further, that railroads and all other public 
carriers should have fixed schedules of rates which are certain and 
uniform and open to all. It may also be further conceded, that all 
other things being settled, railroads should to make no change 
in their schedules of ratesexcept upon certain fixed and determinate 
notice. But we must examine this provision in reference to the 
change of schedules in the light of the other provisions of the pro- 

legislation. If unlimited competition is to be enconraged and 
drawbacks and rebates and pools prohibited, then the hands of no 
railroad e should be tied for five days nor for one day while 
the hands of all the competing and antagonistic companies are loose. 
When a competing company changes its rates, all its competitors 
must change immediately or lose the competitive trade in the inter- 
val in which they so fail to change. In addition to this, railroads 
are called upon frequently to answer at once what is the lowest rate 
at which they will a to carry a certain stipulated amount of 
freight for a certain fixed length ef time. This request is made of 
railroad companies by large manufacturing establishments who, at 
certain periods of the year, enter into contracts for the delivery of 
their goods during certain periods and at certain points. There should 
be no inflexible barrier in the way of any company giving an answer 
in reference to freight at any time which shall be safe to itself and 
satisfactory to the transporter. 

The provisions which Mr, REAGAn’s bill omits and which it or any 
bill which may be enacted onght to contain are the following : 

1. It should provide for the appointment of a board of railroad and 
common-carrier commissioners, whose salaries and tenures of office 
should command the best talent and integrity of the nation, and to 
whom should be given the same or greater powers than are commit- 
ted to the English railroad commissioners, 

2. It should prevent absolutely, and under heavy penalties, all 
consolidations of railroad and other carrying companies, except under 
certain limitations and with the consent of the railroad commissioners. 

3. It should proveny, by rigid and careful penal sections, all con- 
tracts of every kind by stockholders, directors, or employés of rail- 
roads, and other transportation companies, with the company of which 
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they are members, either directly as individuals or indirectly as mem- 
bers of another company. The erties curse and marplot of honest 
railroad business to-day is the bleeding and exhausting of the com- 
panies by unrighteous contracts made with and between companies 
comprising parts of the same stockholders, directors, or employés. 
These contracts of parties with themselves, these wheels within 
wheels,” are the meanest and wickedest civilized methods of high- 
way robbery practiced in this century. 

4. It should compel correct reports to be made by all railroad and 
other carrying companies. 

5. It should restrict by the most exacting provisions the increase 
or “watering” of the stock of railroad and other companies. 

6. It should embrace clearly and broadly within its provisions all 
kinds of common carriers of insterstate commerce. 

A measure based on these suggestions and containing these provis- 
ions would meet the demands of the people and be just to the rail- 
roads and their stockholders. It would utilize the results of the very 
large experience and extensive investigation of the English people on 
the subject who have arrived at a system which gives general satis- 
faction there as nearly as that can be attained in public business 
affairs. It would conform to the most intelligent propositions which 
have been presented as the result of very earnest and exhaustive 
investigations into the railroad problem in this country. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES N. BRUMM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 13, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the question of the tani and internal-revenue laws— 


Mr. BRUMM said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : As to the necessity of the passage of this bill in 
its present shape, or ratherthe necessity of creating this commission, 
I shall say perhaps but one word. The appointment of a commis- 
sion to revise our tariff laws seems to me to be necessary more be- 
cause it brings the commission in direct contact and communication 
with those interested in the several industries of our country, and 
enables them by personal observation right on the spot in the vari- 
ous sections of the land to probe to the bottom all disputed ques- 
tions, and thus by 3 investigation be enabled to give us such 
facts and statistics as will greatly assist us in coming to a proper 
solution of this vexed question; besides that, you havea com- 
mittee traveling from point to point, instead of having representa- 
tives of all our vast industries coming here to furnish imperfect in- 
formation, based on ex parte statements exclusively. Therefore the 
appointment of this commission seems more like the natural thing of 

6 dog wagging the tail, rather than the tail wagging the dog. 
(Laughter. } 

It will be more economical, will expedite the revision of the tariff 
law, make it more just and equitable to all industries and all sec- 
tions of our country, and we can act more intelligently after the 
work of this commission is done than we could with the imperfect 
data obtainable in the old way. 

But why do we require a tariff for protection against foreign com- 
petition? I contend that we require it in this country because we 
are laboring principally under two great disadvantages, the most 
important of which, I believe, is dear money or high interest, with 
the fluctuations caused by the absorption and control ofthe medium 
of exchange by private corporations, by, and through which jobbers 
and speculators are permitted to gamble on the sweat and blood of 
our people. The second cause is high wages as compared with other 
countries. These matters I will take up in their proper order. 

You say we must levy tariff for revenue only. ell, so far as I 
know, there is no surplus revenue being collected, and since this tax 
must be paid, why deprive your friends and neighbors of the benefits 
derived therefrom and give them to strangers who are abroad; es- 
pecially as there is no prohibitory tariff? For I contend that so long 
as the tariff is below the high-water mark of prohibition it is the 

test leveler and slasher of . known to political economy. 
ompetition is always the life of trade, and therefore prices will be 
reduced just in proportion as home competition will be able to 
wrestle with foreign competition and thus force the prices down to 
the lowest possible notch. Destroy home competition and you re- 
move the only check on foreign monopoly, and thus the farmer and 
all others will be left to the tender mercies of Euro avarice, not 
only for what he buys, but also for that which he to sell. For, 
mark you, if we are not furnished employment in our factories we 


and become the richest and happiest 


must seek employment on the soil. Either we will be manufacturers 
and commercial men, carriers, &c., or we will be farmers. That is, 
we turn our attention to raising cotton, if you please, cereals, meat, 
&c., instead of consuming them. Then how long would it be before 
these farm products would become a drug in the market? Close 
your workshops and other avenues of industry and you open up the 
field. You not only destroy the farmer’s best customer, but you make 
a producer of your own commodities of him, and force him to become 
your rival in the sale of your products, and thus like a two-edged 
sword it cuts the farmer both ways. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak from experience. I know what the result 
was in my own county in the coal region during the crisis of 1873. 
There wassearcely a hillside, rocky, rugged, barren, and desolate, that 
was in reach of our poor that was not tilled by the idle miners and 
laborers who were thrown ont of employment. There was not a bog, 
scarcely a wood, that they did not attempt to clear, and turn their 
attention to raising those products necessary to keep body and soul 
together. So it is in every branch of industry. Just as you drive 
out one class or one branch of industry, you compel those en agod 
in that particular branch to turn their attention to another, and that 
in this country will necessarily, as a rule, be to tilling the soil, of 
which God in His goodness has given us sọ bountiful a supply: 

The gentleman from Georgia, I believe, yesterday wanted to know 
where the cotton raiser was to be compensated. The cotton raiser 
is being compensated to-day, directly and indirectly, by every man. 
woman, and child that is working in the factories, farms, &c., and 
wearing and consnming cotton goods. 

The cotton raiser of the South stands to-day as no other industrial 
class in the world stands. You have the cotton of the South, a 
fiber and product that cannot be competed with anywhere else in 
the world. No matter what your wages are, no matter what the 

rice of money is, the sea island cotton” of America has no compet- 
itor on earth, and yet you are always in want. Let the cotton raiser 
force the manufacturer to close his factory and you make the manu- 
facturer a producer, and the laborer employed in his factory must 
seek some other branch of 3 and among others will go down 
South and become a cotton raiser himself, in spite of your proscri 
tion. You have room for all of us there. Your country is hardly 
tonched yet. You have no development, comparatively speaking, 
with your resources, and as your cotton industries pay well you w 
find men going down there to enter into that business with you and 
divide your profits. And yet with factories protected, good wages, 
and proper treatment they would soon come among you, teach you 
cotton farmers how to take care of yourselves and be compensated 
ple in the world. 

But gentlemen say that protection discriminates unjustly in favor 
of privileged classes; that it makes the masses pay tribute through 
the Government to monopolies; in short that it is class legislation. 
Now, sir, I deny the whole proposition. We do not discriminate in 
favor of anybody or any section of our country. We protect no one 
in the monopoly of any business, privilege, or locality. Sir, we pro- 
tect the industry only, and not those engaged in it specially. For ex- 
ample: we foster by protective tariff the wool-growing industry ; 
that does not mean that those who are now engaged in wool raising 
shall have the exclusive benefit of it, nor that it shall be confined to 
any locality; but it means that any one in any part of the country 
who wishes to raise sheep shall be encoura in his laudable pur- 
pe by protection (toa certain extent) against foreign competition. 

t is true if we were to put a tariff on wool and then limit the rais- 
ing of wool to certain persons or localities it would be unjast, as this 
would be creating monopolies, and would be taxing the many in the 
interest of the few; but if we offer general protection to the wool- 
raising industry and then open the door to all who wish to raise 
sheep in any part of the land we are doing to the whole coun- 
try and all its people, and turning the ordinary burden of taxation 
into a real blessing. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I might say that 90 per cent. of the trade of 
all countries is domestic, and yet the free-trader would have such a 
system that would enable him to sell his products at high prices and 
buy the other pronus at low prices. Sir, you are attempting to 
introduce the fallacies and heresiesof England in this country. Let 
me read here a short extract taken from an editorial in the Chicago 
Inter Ocean of a recent date on the English fallacies. It says: 


t country in the world in which 
to sell, and at the same time the rope ated country in the world in which to buy, 
notwiths the fact that the and the pu are one and the same 
fact, which is exactly equivalent to deman that our yard-sticks shall measure 
more cloth to the purchaser and less to the seller than those of any other country, 
and that our pound weight shall indicate four ounces more to the eee and 
four ounces less to the seller than that of France or Germany. This free-trado 
hallucina’ that the whole population of a country can by any hocus-pocus be 
awarded both a dearer market in which to sell their 8 labor, skill, and 
goods than is to be found elsewhere, and at thesame time a cheaper market in which 
to buy the services, land, labor, skill, and which they need to purchase, is 
3 of the venerable old lady who wondered why the Bible 8 could not 
farnish a small pocket-Bible printed in as coarse t as her quarto Bible. One 
would think that if a solitary English economist ever strayed into the “old 


quarter of Bondon and heard the venders of second-hand garments rec- 
ommend a pair of pantaloons as large enough for the tallest man and short enough 
for the smallest boy,” he would have seen in it such an exact parallel to the pro- 
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pe to supply the whole ple of a country with "the dearest market to sell 
n and the chea; to buy he that he would have mistaken himself for the keeper 
of an old clo’ shop" and gone out of a business in which sophistries were 
obscurely stated into one in which they could be used for selling goods. 

Why, sir, you build a factory within your own limits, and you employ 
a hundred men in it, and it will furnish employment and subsistence 
for a thousand people at least. Thus you can build up your waste 
places, and save the cost of transportation and handling the raw 
material and manufactured article, and you will save more in many 
cases than the first cost of the article. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] made what at the 
time I thought about the ablest free-trade speech I ever listened to, 
and perhaps I have never read a more ableone. Buta closer examina- 
tion of it will show that although plausible at first blush, yet upon in- 
vestigation we find it full ofsophistry, error, and nonsense, and so it 
always is when men rely upon statistics alone, and especially when 
these statistics are unfairly or not properly handled. When you rely 
upon statistics you must not only take two or more factors because 
they happen to be consistent but you must take every factor that 
comes within the proposition, and every one of them must be con- 
sistent before you can establish any result upon statistics alone. In 
other words, not only must the factors named be consistent with the 
results claimed but no other factors relating in any way to the 
proposition must be inconsistent therewith, or else your statistics 
are absolutely worthless. 

I must give the gentleman credit for one acknowledgment at least, 
for in that he was more frank and candid than most free-traders. He 
acknowledged that protection does protect; and to prove that he is 
correct in that, in this connection I desire to read a short letter sent 
to me by one of my constituents. It is as follows: 


THE GREENWOOD ROLLING MILL COMPANY, 
Tamaqua, Pa., February 17, 1882. 
Dear Sin: We desire to call your attention to the bill now pending before Con- 
gress, known as the McKinley bill, in reference to the revision of the tariff laws, 
and ask you to give it your af pag. We were engaged in the manufacture of 
ion of of the 


cotton-ties, and, under the dec the Secretary Treasury in substitut- 
ing ad valorem rates for spao rates, were compelled to close the mill, and re- 
mained idle fourteen mon ‘When we resum were obliged to drop cotton- 


ed again, 
ties and take up the manufacturing of merchant bar iron. 
We believe the bill in question has been reported favorably to the House of 


Representatives by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Respectfully, yours, JOHN RALSTON, 
Superintendent 
Hon. CHARLES N. Brus, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


There you have the positive testimony of a reliable firm that was 
compelled by reason of a decision of our Secretary, on the mere con- 
struction of our revenue laws, to close this mill and throw out of 
employment a large number of workmen, and finally to compel it to 
abandon the manufacture of ties altogether, and by destroying one 
of the competitors in the manufacture of cotton: ties enable the foreign 
monopolists to keep up the price. And yet other gentlemen will tell 
us that protection will not protect nor compensate the cotton grower. 

The gentleman also said that consumption of domestic farm pro- 
ducts was not increased by a protective tariff, and for that p 
cited the statistics and showed that our relative consumption of these 
farm products had not increased according to—what? y, accord- 
ing to the general production of these articles! forgetting the other 
factor in the statistics, namely, what was the relative increase of 
1 thus showing the fallacy of your statistics when you 
take but one portion of them and leave the other portion out. It is 
like the boy’s reasoning: ‘A dog is au animal; so is a horse. dog 
has a tail; so has a horse; ergo, a dog is a horse ;”, forgetting the in- 
consistent factor, namely, the distinction between the canine and the 
equine species. And thisis the manner of free-trade reasoning. 

But the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] stands with us 
in another matter. He has practically contradicted the theory that 
we must buy where we sell. [agree with him; we must not buy 
where we sell. Take a Cincinnati lady to a silk-store. Will she 
inquire before making her purchase whether the foreign silk manu- 
facturer buys his lard and fams in Ohio? Or will it contended 
that the American silk-dealer in making his aprono makes any 
inquiry except as to the quality, kind, cost, and manner of payment? 
Neither does the hun Englishman ask his baker or butcher 
whether the American farmer drinks English ale. No,sir; the whole 
matter is, Mopy will it pay? Itis not a matter of charity or social 
or commercial intercourse. Itis wholly a matter of business, rigid, 
cold-blooded business at that, having no other object in view than 
the almighty dollar. 

The gentleman from Kentucky seemed to think that because the 
farmers of this country can compete with the worst paid labor of 
Europe and other countries without protection, therefore the manu- 
facturer also could compete. Does the gentleman forget the fact 
that the farms of Europe are but specks; that they are cut up into 
small patches inhabited by large families; that these families do the 
work themselves and consume the ter portion of what they raise, 
and that they have but little to throw asa lus on the market, 
and therefore cannot afford to pay high wages? Does he forget that 
on small farms you cannot in uce machinery and yet that by the 
aid of machinery on our farms one man can raise as large a product 
to-day as he could with maybe a hundred men a few years ago? 


Does he forget that we have the advantages here of unlimited soil 
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and territory; that our machinery starts at one end of a farm, miles 
in length, and does the work there that the European pauper labor 
or the Asiatic or African slave labor does by hand, some even with 
the old-fashioned sickle ? 

The farmer understands this apoasa well enough. He can 
compete with the pauper labor of Europe, he is content and heis not 
clamoring now, noris he thanking the Democracy for presuming upon 
his ignorance by attempting to gull him with any of this free-trade 
nonsense. 

But the gentleman from Kentucky says again, and he has statis- 
tics for this, “ Wages were less in 1870 than in 1860.” Well I will only 
say, in the first place, that God grant we may have some more of 
those lower wages in my section of the country at least. Then we 
were in prosperity. There was no poverty, no squalor, no hun- 
ger in 1870. Yet the gentleman says statistics show the average 
wages were lower. But those statistics were based upon gold values. 
Why, sir, will the gentleman contend that the fluctuations and the 
prices of gold are a fair criterion to measure the wages at any one 
specific time? Will he contend that on Black Friday, when gold fell 
almost in the twinkling of an eye some 30 and odd per cent., wages 
fell with gold just at that time; or that when gold shot up like a 
rocket that wages also shot up as gold did at that time? If the 
gentleman is fair, why does he not take the statistics from the be- 
ginning of one decade to the end of that decade, and not at a specific 
point or a specific time? 

Again, by war, terrible war, that drained the North and drained 
the South of their laboring men, women, and children, aided by sew- 
ing-machines and other inventions, were driven into the labor mar- 
ket as a matter of necessity ; and in making up the wages of 1870, 
as compared with 1850 and 1860, you had the wages of the women 
and children that Jour damnable rebellion forced into the workshops 
to work instead of the men who were fighting the battles. 

— CARLISLE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion 

Mr. BRUMM. peen 

Mr. CARLISLE. Doesthe gentleman from Pennsylvania not think 
that the effect of the war by withdrawing laborers from the indus- 
tries of the ore? increased wages in this country? 

Mr. BRUMM. Not by sleet ee labor alone, but by creating 
such a demand for the industrial products. Labor, of course, being 
scarce by that withdrawal, wages necessarily advanced; and that is 
our position to-day. We say that wages advanced for men, and this 
answers the proposition that that scarcity of labor forced women and 
children into the field, into the workshops, and everywhere else that 
labor was wanted, and women and children are never paid as good 
wages as men are paid, and therefore it affected the general average. 

But, again, another element came into competition. Four millions 
of slaves had been made freemen; Chinamen had begun to immi- 

te—no; not immigrate, that is a wrong term—Chinamen had 

gun to be imported, servile Chinese labor; and this free labor that 

is to-day held in practical slavery in the South, helped by the servile 

Chinese labor to force the mechanic and miner into other occupations. 

Therefore, these elements should enter into your calculations when 
you seek to produce general results by statistics alone. 

But the prime fact after all is that supply and demand regulate 
the matter. Ifthere is a demand for two days’ work, with a supply 
of but one laborer to fill it, then capital must bid against itself for 
that one man's labor. But if there is a demand for one day's work 
only, with a supply of two men to fill it, then the labor of both those 
men must go begging of capital. 

In the first case labor is sold to the highest bidder; in the other 
case capital is struck down to the laborer who is the lowest bidder. 
In the one case sapia must od e to labor; in the other, labor 
lies prostrate and helpless, fo to divide between two what would 
otherwise be the proportion of one. 

Labor—the cheap labor of Europe, the servile labor of Asia, the 
barbarous labor of Africa—is to-day competing with the free labor of 
America. England is a country fi 8 ; we are but starting 
out in the race of life. England robs the labor of Ireland, robs the 
labor and material of India, and justifies it on the hell-born doctrine 
of 3 Ricardo, Mills, Price, and other English political econo- 
mists. 

Let me illustrate some of the disadvan that honest business 
men and laborers are under, by an old anecdote: there was a whole- 
sale brush dealer came to a retail dealer and offered his brushes for 
sale. The retail dealer wanted to know the 8 He replied that 
they were worth $12 a dozen. Why,“ sa; e retail dealer, the 
are the cheapest brushes I ever saw; I will take all you have got.” 
Just then another brush dealer came in andsaid: Hold on; I have 
brushes I can sell you for $10 a dozen, just as good as these are.” 
The first dealer looked up in astonishment, and wondered how the 
second dealer could sell his brushes so cheap. Of course the second 
dealer made the sale. After the sale was made, the two brush deal- 
ers went out together, and the first one said to the other, “ How is 
it, neighbor, that you can sell your brushes cheaper than I can, for 
the fact is I steal the hair and have men rob the wood out of which 
I make them?” “Oh,” said the second dealer, „I steal the brushes 
ready made, and that is the way I can beat you.” So, you see, the 

ater the thief the greater the advantage he has over honest pro- 
ucers. 


And so it is with cheap labor. Whenever you steal the hair and 
rob the wood of which you make your brushes you beat the honest 
brush-maker, or whenever you steal the proper wages from labor in 
England, Ireland, India, or any other country, you have undue ad- 
vantage over any people that endeavor to pay fair wages. There- 
fore we demand protection for our people against such robber nations, 

I said that the free-trade theory was based upon the English hell- 
born doctrine af Malthus. What is that? It is that the fittest only 
can survive; that war, pestilence, famine, or some scourge must come 

riodically in order to wipe ont the surplus laboring population. 
That is the theory upon which Democratic free trade in this country 
isbased. That is the foundation upon which England bases her free 
trade theory. 

Remember, Mr. Chairman, America has no Ireland to pauperize. 
This Government has not a hundred million servile inhabitants, 
as England has in India, from which to draw the sweat and blood of 
itslaboring people. This Republic has no colonial possessions to rob, 
no subjects toenslave; we have sovereign citizens only. Whenever 
you degrade American labor, you degrade American citizenship. 
‘Whenever you pauperize the labor of this country, you pauperize the 
state itself. Whenever you pull down that high standard on which 
we would base American labor you destroy the very foundations of 
our free institutions, disgrace American labor, and we contaminate 
the source of all our greatness. We impoverish and debase ourselves. 
Therein England has the commercial ad vantage over us, and yet the 
free-trader says: Oh, we must do just as England does, and not 
expect that our workmen can be so much better off than their fellow- 
workmen in other lands.” 

Again, capital by means of machinery and inventions is becoming 
a more important and potential factor in our productive industries 
day by day, as in most cases one man can do the work of more than 
a hun required a few years ago. This is done by the aid of steam 
and electricity, which have been substituted for muscle, Therefore 
the ratio of capital invested to the amount of production is constantly 
growing greater. I want you free-traders to bear this in mind. 
will repeat it. The ratio of capital invested to the amount of produc- 
tion is constantly growing greater, while that of labor grows rela- 
tively less. Hence the price or value of capital—that is, interest— 
is daily becoming a greater corresponding element of ourcommercial 
weakness. Our capitalists are so handicapped by dear money or 
high interest that it requires special protection against the lower rate 
of interest in Europe. 

Here, again, the gentleman from Kentucky thinks he has answered 
that whole proposition when in his sporoch he says that the differ- 
ence in the rates of interest, as he has itfrom Hatch & Co., amounts 
to only about 2 per cent. and a littleover. Ido notmean to say that 
the gentleman is unfair, for I do not believe him capable of anything 
unfair. But he certainly handles these statistics rather carelessly. 

Now, mark you, he says that in getting the value of money in Eng- 
land and the foreign countries he takes “ the commercial rates of in- 
terest atthe banks and in the open market.” Now, if by open market 
he means permanent loans, then his proposition might be correct so 
far as it goes. But I take it he does not mean that, especially from 
the fact that he gets his figures from Hatch & Co, But when he 
aces of the rate of interest in America, What does he do? Hesays 
that he finds the average rate on call loans to be so and so; and he 
includes call loansin the regular banking rates and the rates of com- 
mercial paper in the open market. He then puts the two together 
and says that that is our rate, when in fact it is far below our rates 
for permanent loans. 

But that is not all; he does not stop at that. He says that the 
difference is only 2 per cent. and a little over, but that he will be 
generous and call it 3 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, the average difference of rates of interest to the 
capitalist who wants a pon loan between this country and 
the foreign civilized world is no less than 4 percent. Rates here are 
no lower on permanent loans anywhere than 6 per cent,, and in many 
places the rate is as high as 12 per cent.; while abroad a permanent 

oan on good security is granted at q much less rate than on ordi- 
nary commercial paper. 

The gentleman from Kentucky says: let us impose an ad valorem 
rate sufficient to cover the difference in the rate of interest, i. ¢., 3 
per cent., and that will cure it all. Oh, no, my friend; that is only 
a drop in the bucket! The question is not simply the rate of inter- 
est on the price of the article itself, but it is the interest on the en- 
tire investment in the manufacture. It is this absorbing rate which 

on compounding year by year. 

But let me illustrate how damaging this difference of interest is 
in other respects. In my county the principal rolling-mill is owned 
by Mr. Charles M. Atkins. Mr, Gowen, the president ofthe principal 
railroad running through that part of the country, wants, we will 
suppose, some rails. He goes to Mr. Atkins, and says: “I want a 
thousand tons of rails; what will you furnish them at?” Mr. Atkins 
replies, ‘‘I can sell you rails at Philadelphia for $40 a ton.” But 
Mr. Gowen before he to buy finds ont from Mr. Brown, in Eng- 
land, at what price he will deliver rails in Philadelphia. The Eng- 
lish manufacturer says, I can deliver rails also at 840 a ton.” The 
prices are even. Mr, Gowen knows that the American rail is better 
than the English rail; experience has taught thatit will wear longer; 
itis a better rail. Hence, Mr. Gowen would naturally buy of the 
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home manufacturer, Mr. Atkins; but before doing so he says: Mr. 
Atkins, how do you want to be paid for your rails ?“ “ Well, Mr 
Gowen, I must be paid cash, or, I might give you the rails at thirty, 
sixty, or ninety days on good security.” Then Mr. Gowen asks the 
English manufacturer, “ Mr. Brown, how do you want to be paid for 
your rails?“ He replies,“ Mr. Gowen, I do not want to be paid at all.” 
„Do not want to be paid at all, eh! And you will deliver me a 
thousand tons of rails without pay?” “Yes; I simply want you to 
give me a first mortgage on your railroad ; or, if your stock is par and 
pays a dividend of, say 7 or 8 per cent., I will take stock instead of 
money for these rails.” Mr. Gowen then says, Of course, Mr. Brown, 
I will buy my rails from you.” Mr. Atkins loses the sale. 

Now, mark you, Brown goes into the ee money market and 
borrows his capital at 2 or 3 per cent.; he hypothecates the Ameri- 
can securities with his own indorsement, draws no less than 7 per 
cent. interest every year on that mortgage or that stock. He pays 
to the Englishman from whom he borrows money only 3 per cent. 
Thus the English iron manufacturer puts 4 per cent. in his pocket 
every year. Yet the American debtor owes as much at the end of 
the year as at the beginning. This is the way, Mr. Chairman, that 
the accursed blight of interest helps to damage the American manu- 
facturer. 

Let me give you, by way of illustration, another incident. It has 
been stated that the late A. T. Stewart could go to France and buy 
silks more cheaply on credit than he could for cash. Do you ask me 
why? Because the French dealer knew that if Mr. Stewart would 
not pay the cash, he would pay the rates of interest prevailing in 
this country, which would be nowhere less than 6 per cent. In 
France money is worth only 2 or 3 per cent., therefore he would sell 
his silks to A. T. Stewart for less money than he would ask any other 
silk dealer, even less than cost, because he could make up the differ- 
ence, especially if A. T. Stewart would give a long-time bond on 
which he could draw his regular interest. Yet the gentleman from 
Kentucky tells ns that an ad valorem duty of 2 per cent. is about all 
that we want. 

My own county is the greatest producer of anthracite coal in the 
world, notwithstanding the statement of the gentleman from New 
York. While on this point, let me settle a little dispute with the 
gentleman. I quote from pages 93 and 94 of “Statistics of Coal” 
by R. C. Taylor. The controversy with the gentleman was whether 
there was such a thing as pure anthracite coal anywhere else than in 
our anthracite coal fields. The gentleman from New York stated 
that there was in Wales. It is true that in Wales there is what they 
call pure Welsh anthracite coal; that isa trade name which has been 
given to it; but when you come to the analysis of that coal, what do 
you find? First, that it varies in its essential elements, and espe- 
cially in the bitumen from which bituminous or anti-anthracite 
coal gets its name; and, secondly, in its specific gravity. This vol- 
ume says: 

As regards the table of American anthracites (and it may be correct also to 
include that of the bituminous coals) it will be seen, with the assistance of a map 
that their specific gravity increases as we advance from west to east, confirming 


also the fact noted elsewhere that the weight of the combustible decreases in pro- 
portion to the amount of bitamen with which it may be charged 


Now, what does it show? The weight of American anthracite is 
26.01, and of European 22.51, a difference I believe of something like 
20 per cent. in specific gravity. 

r. HEWITT, of New York. 


gravity) 
Mr. BRUMM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Why, the specific gravity of coal is 
only about 7. 

Mr. BRUMM. I am giving you my authorities and the country 
can judge who is correct. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I am trying to get the gentleman 
on the right track. The specific gravity of coal is not 20, but some- 
where about 7. 

Mr. BRUMM. Iam giving you the weight between the American 
and European anthracite, and I say the difference in the percentage 
of weight or specific gravity would be something like 20 per cent., 
the one being 26.01 and the other 22.81. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Does the gentleman now say there 
is no anthracite coal in Wales? 

Mr. BRUMM. I said there was no pure anthracite coal. 
semi-bituminous or semi-anthracite. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Willthe gentleman allow me to have 
read a letter on this subject from David Thomas, who was the intro- 
ducer of the manufacture of anthracite pig iron into this country ? 

Mr. BRUMM. No; I cannot yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman interrupted me with- 
out any objection on my part. I only wish to get at the truth. Here 
is the letter from David Thomas, the first manufacturer of iron with 
anthracite coal in Wales and in the United States. 

Mr. BRUMM. Does Mr. Thomas contradict it? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. He does. 

Mr. BRUMM. Well, let it go for that much, and you can print it 
afterward and have the benefit of it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman is not fair. When 


What? Twenty per cent. in specific 


It is 


he interrupted me I listened to every question, and I answered him 
courteously. 


I now offer to give very briefly the authority of David 


l 
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Thomas on the subject of anthracite coal in Wales. No man will 
question that he is the best living authority on the subject. 

Mr. BRUMM. If the gentleman will only stop, I will let him read 
it, as it will take less time than to continue this interruption. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Very well, then I willread it myself: 


CATASAUQUA, PA., April 3, 1882. 


My Dear Sin: Your favor of the 31st ultimo came to hand on the Ist, and copy 
the Rxconb to-day noon. Concerning the matter contained therein I would say 
that I have no recollection of ever having any conversation with Judge KELLEY 
about any coal. Iam very positive that I never told him or any other person that 
there is no anthracite coal in Wales, reap, Sige thousands of tons of it. The 
quality of it there varies as it does here in this country. I have seen there some 

ully equal to any in Pennsylvania. I do not think the quality varies any more 
there than it does in this country, but certainly it is pure anthracite coal. As to 

uantity there is one general basin of some eighty to ninety miles long, running from 
the upper end of the vale of Neathin County of Glamo tothe coastin Pembroke- 
shire, near Milford Haven, and when I was in Wales (in 1869) I found fifteen 
blast-farnaces making iron all along this basin with pure anthracite coal as fuel, 
and if any one attempts to say that I have stated there is no anthracite coal in 
Wales, you put it down as not true. Both my wife and myself are enjoying as good 
health as we can e t at our time of life. o joins me in kind respects unto you. 


Very sincerely, your old friend, 
DAVID THOMAS. 

To Hon. A. S. HEWITT, 

Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BRUMM. Well, that is Mr. Thomas's statement, and let it go 
for what it is worth. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I should think it is worth a good 
deal. 

Mr. BRUMM. I will give much better authority. Here is the 
analysis. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I will say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that if he will take the tables of analysis which are 
given in Appleton’s Encyclopedia he will find the coal of Wales con- 
tains 92 per cent. carbon. 

Mr. BRUMM. That is true. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. As against 90 per cent. of carbon in 
Pennsylvania coal; that the coal is purer and thicker. Will that 
satisfy the gentleman ? 

Mr. BRUMM. There is your free-trade theory of statistics again. 
They both agree in the fact that both have tails, [laughter,] namely, 
they both have carbon, but disagree in the main fact between bitu- 
minous and anthracite, nama, the Welsh coal containing about 20 
per cent. more bitumen than that of Schuylkill, and weighing about 
20 per cent. less, 

. HEWITT, of New York. But there is Mr. Thomas’s letter; 
answer that. 

Mr. BRUMM. I have already answered that. In connection with 
this subject Mr. Gowen, the prodan, of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Company, has been making strenuous efforts to in- 
troduce American anthracite coal into Europe for domestic consump- 
tion, and for that 8 has, I believe, been trying to bring about 
the introduction of our anthracite stoves into Europe. Mr. Gowen 
would not attempt this if they had the same coal there. 

Now, the transportation of coal from my county to Philadelphia, 
which is less than one hundred miles, costs almost as much as mining 
and preparing. No industry in the world requires such risk both to 
capital and life as the anthracite coal industry of Pennsylvania. 

oing from the light of day, miles down into the bowels of the earth, 
facing falling rock, all of the natural elements of death, fire, water, 
explosive gases, dampness, and suffocation, men take their lives in 
their hands, go down into these coal beds, dig out the coal, send it 
miles to the surface, put it in the rollers, e it, screen it, load it 
on the cars, and, on the car, that coal will not fetch any more than 
the price of transporting it a little more than ninety miles. 

Free-trader, what does this mean? What is the cause of it? It 
means that the Reading Railroad Company, and other companies in 
that region, have a debt which is required to be paid, and on every 
dollar of its gross receipts it must pay almost 40 per cent. interest 
alone—not a cent for dividends, It is only the interest on the funded 
and floating debt, and the condition of these companies is no worse 
than the condition of the carrying companies of m par of the 
State at least. Interest robs the miner of his share of the product. 
Interest robs the consumer, and robs the manufacturer of his proper 
share of the f Give us lower interest; give us a system of 
finance which shall create a rate of interest that will reduce that 
exhaustive rate which those companies are now paying and bring it 
down to a comparison with that of England, then you 5 
may have some reason for urging tariff for revenue only. 

Chairman, the South is specially cursed by cheap labor and 
dear money. If there isa spot on this earth that ought to know 
what the damning phase of cheap labor is, the South of all others 
when compared with the rest of this country, ought by this time to 
know what it means. Cheap labor withers the body and poisons 
the mind of employed and employer. Cheap labor and slavery are 
synonymous. Cheap labor breeds ignorance and vice on the one 
hand, insolence, prejudice, and inhumanity on the other, and wretch- 
edness, death, and damnation to both. With all your advantages in 
the South, your advantages of climate, your advantages of mineral 
wealth and all natural resources, why is it that of all this immense 
immigration to this country you get none of it? Sir, these immi- 
grants have no bitter feeling as to the late war. They are not poi- 
soned with sectional hatred. They come from a foreign country seek- 


ing to better their condition, and if yon would give them the oppor- 


eie the South would receive t 
est. 

The trouble with you men of the South is, that ever since the 
invention of the cotton-gin you have stuck to the old rotten hulk of 
Democracy. You have stood by that party through all its career; 
and ever since that invention that party has been the special advo- 
cate of cheap labor, of slave labor. You stand by them to-day. You 
are to-day urging the necessity of cheap labor not only for your- 
selves but you attempt to force it upon the North. You have to-day 
that rs 7 which you inaugurated years ago; asystem which would 
classify society; a system which would have the laborer, on the one 
hand, degraded, wretched, ignorant, and damned, while on the other 
hand, you yourselves alone would be the“ lords of creation,” and then 
wonder why it is that the balmy South is not as successful and pros- 
perous as the cold and barren States of New England. ‘ 

Why not start in the right direction. That which degrades your 
labor makes yourselves unfit for any freemen to live among. Is 
this in kindness. I haveno hard feelingstoward you. Iam of those 
who wish Godspeed to the South. I am of those who desire to ex- 
tend all the assistance, all the charity or protection which may be 
required. I would lift it up, elevate it, wipe ont sectional lines, 
eradicate all class prejudice, gather all under the broad wing of the 
National Government without reference to race or class, poverty or 
riches, section or locality. But you must be told the truth, and until 

ou carry it out you must submit to the curse that has been and still 
8 upon you. Do not stand in the light of your own progress. 
hat good will your schools do you down South? You are com- 
ing here and asking for certain taxes or the proceeds of the sale of 
certain public lands in order that you may get an educational fund 
for the benefit of youruneducated people. Ishall favor anything that 
helps to educate the South; but, sir, until you liberate your labor, 
your schools will do you no good. Your laborers will be too poor to 
go to school, and too poor to allow their children to go. Under your 
system of degrading labor, instead of dignifying it you fetter the 
mind as well as the body, you might as well throw your school-books 
to the winds, for they can be of no service to you until you have 
altered the system. 

First, start out in the right direction, help to elevate your own 
labor; then you may not only secure foreign immigration but have 
ter’ public schools as well, and secure the aid of Northern labor and 

orthern capital to build up your country and develop your re- 
sources, 

You must guarantee the free exércise of the elective franchise to 
the laboring element, white or black; elevate the laborer of the 
South; get rid of the prejudice that prevents northern men and im- 
migrants from going among you. When you are ready to do jus- 
tice, grant equal rights to all men, and let the negro and the white 
man, whatever may be their occupation, have the full benefits and 
the full fruits of their liberty, then you will receive the blessing 
along with them, and the South will bloom like a rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOOKER, I hope the gentleman’s time will be extended. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I make the request that the time of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania be extended indefinitely. 

Mr. BRUMM. I only desire a few minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the time of the gentleman 
being extended ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object. There are a great number of gentle- 
men whose names are on the chairman’s list. If gentlemen who now 
have the floor are allowed two hours, those at the bottom ofthe list 
can never be reached. There should be some fairness in this thing. 
This debate cannot last all summer, 

Mr. HOOKER. Why not? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania desires only 
five minutes more. 

Mr. GODSHALK. I hope that will not be objected to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not object to an extension of time for five 
minutes. 

Mr. BRUMM. Let me say here that the creation of wealth with- 
out a proper distribution is nursing the viper that will sting you to 
the heart. To create wealth you must with it create the viaducts, 
the means of distribution among the people, through a proper me- 
dium of exchange, To create wealth and have it in the hands of the 
few to lord it over the many, will be a curse rather than a blessing. 
Therefore, its distribution by means of high wages and cheap trans- 
portation as well as low interest is necessary to secure commercial 
prosperity, political stability, social progress, and moral improve- 
ment. 

Take the history of every empire, of every republic that has existed. 
It rose as the masses rose with it. Its fall became imminent as wealth 
centered in the hands of the few, and the masses were impoverished. 
Just as you divide and classify the people, 80 you endanger your in- 
stitutions, weaken the state, and drift headlong into barbarism. 

The doctrine of Malthus, that the fittest only can survive, is the 
doctrine of the South, and it isthe doctrine that has made such h. 
ocrites as Henry Ward Beecher a possibility in this country. It is 
the doctrine that makes men doubt the existence of a God. It is the 
doctrine that says you must murder off your surplus. God has created 
them and pf thea here without fault of theirs, but Malthus and 


ese immigrants instead of the 
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England and the South and the Democratic panty say, under that 
doctrine 180 must have war, pestilence, and famine to destroy the 
images of God. Christ teaches fraternity; Malthus teaches envy. 
Christ teaches charity; Malthus avarice, Christ teaches love and 
salvation; Malthus hatred and damnation. One or the other only is 
correct, Therefore when men become imbued and poisoned with the 
doctrines of free trade and Malthusian theories, they cannot recon- 
cile them with the doctrines of the Bible. Hence they reject their 
God, become scoffers of religion, or, worse still, hypocrites, who rob 
the livery of Heaven to serve the devil, and, in the robes of the Church 
of God, utter such blasphemy as that “ bread and water is good enone 
for workingmen,” and “ that we must have a lower class to do the 
drudgery of the better class.” 

Sir, not only the solution of the commercial and political problem 
but also the social and religious problem is involved in the adequate 
remuneration of labor, cheer money, cheap transportation, and the 
stability of prices regula by adequate currency controlled ex- 
clusively by the wants and necessities of business and subject to no 
fluctuations except those incident to supply and demand and the free 
and honest operation of the laws of trade. Therefore, our policy 
should always be that which would produce high wages to relieve 
and elevate labor, and low interest or cheap money and cheap trans- 
portation to sustain and secure capital; and just as you thus lift the 
poor and downtrodden up to a higher plane of civilization and ele- 
vate them to a common level with their fellow-man, that all may 
together enjoy the blessings of this life, you teach all through the 
harmony of nature to see the glory of nature’s God and to realize the 
great truth of the “ fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man.” 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES M. SHELLEY, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2615) to provide for the 88 of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 


Mr. SHELLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I take advantage of the consideration of this bill 
to present my views upon the question of tariff. I do not propose 
to Aiscuss the constitutional power of Congress to adopt a protective 
policy. From the earliest history of legislation on this subject in 
this country the existence of this power has been disputed by some 
of our ablest statesmen, but seems to have been settled by the prac- 
tice of the Government. I address myself, therefore, to the 

WISDOM OF THE POLICY, 

without reference to its constitutionality. If the civilized world 
was organized into one government, with a homogeneity of interests, 
subject to the same laws of business, and controlled by the same com- 
mercial and industrial re, tions, then, perhaps, the theories of 

Olitical economists who deal with the abstract science of trade in 
its general application could be maintained, and free trade would be 
practicable and wise; but with the existing conditions, divided, as 
we are, into separate governments and communities, having adverse 
and antagonistic interests, it becomes the duty of one government, 
as against other governments, to protect the industries of its own 
pss That we may adequately and intelligently perform this duty 
we must first ascertain whether or not, in order to reach the highest 
de, of prosperity and wealth, it is necessary to diversify our 
industries. It is admitted by all that 

THE PURSUIT OF AGRICULTURE 

is necessary to subsistence, to say nothing of the accumulation of 
wealth. It is believed by many that a people can become great and 
prosperous who are engaged exclusively in agricultural pursuits. If 
this opinion could be maintained the whole theory of protection 
would fall to the ground and its advocates would be driven from the 
field. Can it be maintained? That is the question first claiming 
our attention. Ifthe farmer could plant his seed and cultivate his 
crops without the aid of the manufacturer; if the soil could pro- 
duce the raw material and then by the same processes transform it into 
fabrics and other products which render it useful; in other words, 
if the productions of the soil in the state or form they are gathered 
from the field were adapted and adequate to all the wants of man, 
and if tools and implements were not needed to cultivate the soil 
we would be forced to admit that manufacturing and diversified 
labor are not necessary to our 8 The conditions, however, 
named, and which are essential to this admission, do not, and in the 
very nature of things could not, exist. The production of cotton 
would not be very profitable without the aid of the gin and spindle 


and loom. Cotton in its raw state could not well be utilized for the 
comfort and convenience of man, 

The simple growth of these various productions could not bring 
the largest measure of prosperity if we had to send them to foreign 
countries to find a market in which tosell or exchange them for such 
manufactured articles as we are compelled to have. I think it is safe 
to say that if raw material of any kind has a value, that value to 
the owner is increased by being molded, shaped, or woven into ar- 
ticlesof use. Thevalue of cotton is greatly increased by being woven 
into cloth, but it requires machinery and at the same time additional 
labor of a very different kind from that employed in raising it to give 
it this increased value, It requires a certain kind of labor and cer- 
tain kinds of tools and machinery to raise iron ore out of the ground, 
but this labor with the same tools and machinery could not reduce 
this ore to pig metal; nor could the same labor and processes em- 
ployed in reducing it to pig metal roll and shape it into the various 

orms in which iron is used. So with all other material and products 

in their raw state; they must be molded, shaped, woven, or ground 
to prepare them for use. Therefore, as we haye to live by labor, that 
LABOR MUST BE DIVERSIFIED 
to promote prosperity, and the greater diversity we can have the 
larger the measure of our prosperity. This is a principle of political 
economy which applies to nations, communities, and families with 
equal force. 

The free-trader insists that this diversified labor in a given com- 
munity is not necessary to its prosperity. He says that the people 
of one government can engage exclusively in agriculture, and by 
shipping their products to the people of other countries can ex- 
change them for such manufactured articles as they need. By this 
division of labor between countries each would acquire the highest 
skill in its peculiar industry, which would enable them to furnish 
their products at the lowest possible cost to the consumer. Ile 
claims that the 7 obstacle to the success of this policy is the pro- 
tective tariff. If that was removed, although we might not be able 
to manufacture our raw material in competition with other and 
older countries, yet we would grow strong and wealthy upon the 
saving of the difference in the cost of kooda bought in foreign mar- 
kets. This is contrary to and an absolute reversal of all the laws of 


business, 
SELF-SUSTENANCE THE KEY TO PROSPERITY. 


There is not a progressive government on the earth whose leading 
policy has not been to encourage its citizens to become self-sustain- 
ing. There is not a community in this or any other land which 
does not accept the fact that the nearer they can become self-sup- 
plying the more prosperous they will be. There is not a successful 

amily anywhere 1 N in industrial pursuits that has not ob- 
served and practiced, as far as pomine the theory of producing 
all they consume. The people of the United States are under no 
obligation to foster and build up the industries and commerce of 
other countries. Their domestic and foreign policy should be shaped 
with reference solely to the promotion of their own national power 
by increasing their collective and individual wealth. 

The free-trader next insists that if it is desirable for our people to 
engage in the various branches of manufacturing, the favorable con- 
ditions which exist here are sufficient to establish these enterprises 
in competition with the world withont the aid of a protective tariff; 
and if they were not the Government should not inter to give 
encouragement to manufacturing by levying a tax for the benefit of 
one class of industries at the expense of other and more important 
interests. Let us inquire whether these manufacturing industries, 
which are claimed to be so necessary to our prosperity, can be main- 
tained without the aid of a protective tariff. I believe that they 
cannot, and that 

PROTECTION IS A NECESSITY, 


I do not believe that the conditions for cheap manufacturing are 
as favorable in this as inother and older countries. First, the differ- 
ence in the price of labor (which is cheaper in all foreign manufact- 
uring countries than this) is of itself sufficient to prevent successful 
competition, This difference is to some extent due to the style and 
manner of living that prevailsamong the American laborers and arti- 
sans, which on account of their habits and more highly cultivated 
tastes are much more expensive than those of the lahorecs and arti- 
sans of other countries. Under our American institutions and ideas 
the laborer and mechanic are encouraged to aspire to a higher degree 
of domestic comfort and enjoyment than those classes in other coun- 
tries. The 

WORKINGMEN OF THE UNITED STATES 


form an important element in the forces which have driven us for- 
ward as a nation to the position of greatness and power which we 
now hold, and they will continue to be our chief reliance for that 
progress in material development which is so much to be desired. 
Among that class we have to depend mostly upon those who are 
skilled manufacturers and masters of the mechanic arts, The mer- 
chant is a mere transfer agent, not producing anything—a tax upon 
the products of labor. Those who are engaged in the various pro- 
fessions add nothing to the material wealth of the country. They, 


as well as the merchants, are a necessary burden upon the produc- 
by the fact 
a market for the produser. 


ing class, which burden is greatly mitigated, however, 
that they are all consumers and furnish 
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So that when we come to analyze and classify the different elements 
of progress and advancement we must accord to the skilled and edu- 
cated artisan, who molds and fashions and shapes the raw material 
into articles of value, the first pao in degree of importance among 
the influences which impel us forward in the march of civilization. 

With this conscious power, and with all the avenues to promi- 
nence and greatness open to him, the workingman’s ambition is stim- 
ulated, his irations enlarged, his tastes and desires elevated, and 
his wants multiplied. These aspirations are not unreasonable in the 
presence of the fact that from his class have sprung many of the 
nation’s most trusted servants. The workingmen of this country 
have shed luster upon every page of its civil history, while their 
valor has been conspicuous in all our wars. These circumstances and 
conditions necessarily enlarge their desires and increase their ex- 
penses, forcing them to demand higher wages; not because the cost 
of mere subsistence is more, but use their wants are greater. 
Althongh the foreign laborer may not pay less for the particular 
articles upon which he subsists, his wants are not so t and his 
tastes much simpler, and the cost of living necessarily much less; 
hence he can afford to work for less wages than the workingman in 
sue country. There are other conditions, however, which add to 
the 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF THE AMERICAN MAXUFACTURER. 

The capital employed in these industries in this country is more 
expensive than elsewhere. The rate of interest is Biguet, which of 
course adds to the cost of the manufactured article. It may be that 
we ss some advantages in having larger resources in the way 
of raw material, but this — — difference is moro than overcome by 
the. difficulties I have mentioned. I think, therefore, in order to 
reach the highest development of manufacturing capacity we need 
such a protective tariff as will foster and encourage these interests. 
These obstacles to cheap manufacturing are of such a nature that 
they cannot easily be removed. Their removal would involve the 
depreciation of skilled labor, the abridgment of the privileges and 
comforts of the working class, and the complete destruction of their 
aspirations, because the small wages paid them would not supply 
the means of advancement and elevation. The intelligence and skill 
of the workingmen of this country demand constantly increasing 
remuneration, which is only restricted by the constantly increasing 
competition. The cheap foreign operatives who come to this coun- 
try soon become Americanized, and their multiplied wants force them 
to demand higher wages than they received in the old country. For 
these eee have no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that 
nearly, if not all, of the manufacturing interests of the United States 
are dependent upon a protective for their highest development 
and success. 

THE EFFECT OF PROTECTION ON THE AGRICULTURIST. 

The next question to be considered is, What effect does a tariff which 
gives sufficient protection to the manufacturing interests have upon 
the agricultural and other classes not engaged in manufacturing! 
The free-trader insists that it imposes unjust and onerous burdens 
upon him; while the protectionist contends that the benefits con- 
ferred upon the protected class are distributed among all classes 
in such natural and equalized form as to 8 the good of all. 
If this latter propositſon can be established, then all will a 
that it is wise osina policy to protect. In my efforts to establish 
this I shall first call the attention of the House to its result upon 
the commerce and business of the country at large. The United 
States, above all other countries perhaps, possesses the greatest 
variety of material resources. We have every variety of soil and 
climate, and can produce everything that can be grown by any 
other country. e have every variety of those minerals which 
enter so largely into the business and commerce of the world. The 
raw material for almost every article of manufacture can be found 
within the limits of the United States. It is only necessary there- 
fore that we should acquire the means of working up all this raw 
material to enable us to supply the world in its manifold wants. 


A NATION IS WEAK AND DEPENDENT 


in proportion to the extent it has to rely upon other countries for its 
supplies. In times of peace it is drained of its substance to purchase 
articles of consumption. Every dollar that is sent out of the country, 
whether it goes to purchase the ordinary supplies or to purchase pro- 
ductive property, is taken from the te wealth of the country, 
and to t extent weakens the national power. In times of war 
these evils are Eee augmented. Being dependent upon foreign 
and perhaps unfriendly countries for the goods we consume, with no 
merchant marine to transport them to us and no navy to protect the 
transportation even if we the shipping, the United States would 
be poorly prepared for successful defense against the hostile opera- 
tions of the leading powers of the world. 

It may be said that the dangers of war should not enter into the 
consideration of this meat; that the exceptional geographical ad- 
vantages of the United States and our peaceful attitude toward all 
nations does not justify usin shaping our policy with reference to 
such dangers. I agree that the prospect for continued peaceful rela- 
tions with the rest of the world is good, and trust that it may so 


continue ; but the nations who manufacture our goods and carry our 
commerce are not as free from these dangers as we are. If they 
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should become involved in wars, with formidable navies to prey upon 
each other’s commerce, our supplies carried in foreign bottoms would 
not have that protection and security which every wise government 
should strive to give to its commerce. So that in either event we 
are at the merey of foreign countries in proportion to our commer- 
cial and industrial dependence upon them. It is one of the first 
duties of government, as was memorably announced to the Ameri- 
can ple a century ago, “in times of peace to prepare for war.” 
It is impossible to know at what time we are to become involved in 
difficulties with other nations, Even our progress in the arts of 
peace and civilization may excite the envy and jealousy of other 
countries and lead to controversies which cannot be adjusted except 
upon the battle-field. The imprudent or thoughtless act of a Gov- 
ernment official might precipitate us into a war which would tax our 
resources to their utmost capacity, and often the very strength of a 
people is their surest protection against the envy and jealousy of 
others. It is believed that the highest development of our material 
power is the most effective means of preserving peaceful and friendly 
relations with foreign powers. 
THAT GOVERNMENT IS STRONGEST 
and most powerful which produces all its supplies and has a surplus 
to di of. The encouragement of these various industries adds 
to the material wealth of our people in their collective life, whether 
they be located in one State or scattered throughout all the States; 
and in times of war, this productive power, this self-reliance, this 
industrial energy, makes us strong and invincible, placing us above 
and beyond the reach of possible disaster. In times of peace these 
advantages are great, and attract to our country the enterprise and 
intelligence and wealth of other lands. In this view of the question 
it becomes important to foster and encourage every industry that 
will tend to make us self-supplying and independent. One century 
of national life has given us wealth and power which command the 
respect of all nations; and to-day, on account of the vast ibili- 
ties of this free country, we occupy a place in the great family of 
nations second to none. Our tness has just begun. We have 
just emerged from the by-paths into the highway of prosperity and 
wer, with the resources of a world at our command, with a vir- 
uous, patriotic, and pro ive people; we have only started on that 
career of pao which will take us onward and upward until we 
reach the igheat eminence that can be attained by civilization and 
science. 

The American of Anglo-Saxon descent is distinguished for his pride 
and ambitious patriotism. There is no height to which he not 
aspire and no sacrifice that he will not make for his country’s glory. 
Actuated by an enlightened self-interest, he seeks to exalt his country 
and promote the welfare of his people. While he would not obstruct 
the of others, he wisely prefers his own. This wise and 
patriotic selfishness leads him to foster and encourage their commer- 
cial, industrial, and social development. Theinfluences of national 
wealth are not only felt by other countries but they stimulate pride 
of oanh promote civilization, and eleyate the moral tone of the 
people. All these are the legitimate national 

RESULTS OF DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY. 

To the community these advantages are more direct and apprecia- 
ble. A community which is blessed with these industrial enterprises 
acquires wealth rapidly, and the temporary failure of one branch of 
industry does not bring that distress and suffering that comes from 
failure when you depend entirely upon a single industry, such as 
agriculture. e agriculturist who has a manufacturer for a neigh- 
bor is encouraged to grow every variety of crop that the soil is capa- 
ble of producing. A market is found at his door for his products, 
and as these neighbors are multiplied the demand for his products is 
increased. Thisincreased demand stimulates the price, which reacts 
upon the farmer, who improves and stimulates his land to increased 
production, and so on, each acting upon the other, until the highest 
productive capacity is reached in both agriculture and manufactur- 
ing. The farmer may have to pay higher prices for his goods, but he 
is able to do so because he sells his own products for higher prices 
and has more to sell. A large proportion of the productsof the farm 
will not bear transportation to a distant market. These products, 
whichin many instances could be grown without any additional cost 
25 the farmer, would not be grown if they could not be sold at their 

oors. 

To show the full force of this point, I call attention to the condi- 
tion of the farming class in Pennsylvania and contrast it with the 
farming class in Alabama. In Pennsylvania, where the manufact- 
uring interests have reached a ngs degree of development, the 
farmers are thrifty and well to do. Every year they make a support 
and something over, which surplus is invested in the stocks of these 
manufacturing enterprises, from which they draw regular dividends, 
and thus become to a large extent the beneficiaries of this very sys- 
tem of protection which the free-trader (assuming to speak for the 
farmer) denounces in such strong language. The profits of the fac- 
tory added to the profits of the farm grow from year to year, until 
the r farmer, whose pitiable condition is so pathetically portrayed 
by the anti-tariff politician, rejoices in the accumulation of a sub- 
stantial fortune, and his little farm of twenty, forty, or one hundred 
acres becomes the source of a princely income. The lands upon 
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which these fortunes are made are valued by their owners at an 
average price of about fifty dollars per acre. These are the results 
upon communities who were prepared to avail themselves of the 

vantages of a protective tariff. Now turn to an agricultural coun- 
try such as the southern and central portion of Alabama, and see the 
condition of things there. The farmers there devote most of their 
energies to the growth of cotton, because it bears the cost of trans- 
portation better than anything else they can raise, and if the season 
should happen to be unpropitious and the cotton crop fail, the whole 
people are reduced to a state of distress and poverty. A partial fail- 
ure of the crop in Alabama last year has been most disastrous. Many 
farmers are not able to buy seed to plant their lands. The price of 
lands in Alabama average about four dollars per acre. This condi- 
tion of things would not exist if Alabama, like Pennsylvania, had a 
factory of some kind in every community. Why do States by legis- 
lative enactment propose, (as many of them have done,) to exempt 
manufacturing enterprises from taxation? 

Why do municipal corporations offer various exemptions and priv- 
ileges to these industries to induce their location and development 
in their midst? It is because the benefits to the general public are 
of more value than the exemptions and privileges they bestow. This 
is nothing more nor less than protection in another form, and the 
recognition of the principle upon which the policy of protection is 
b: , that the welfare of the State is promoted by such establish- 
ments, and they should receive the fostering favor of the Govern- 
ment for their creation and success. A distinguished statesman 
from the State of Texas, in the other end of the Capitol, whose 
speech is perhaps the ablest that has been delivered in favor of free 
trade, admits “that in the immediate vicinity of the factories in the 
manufacturing States the agricultural interest is compensated for 
its burdens in the home market furnished for agricultural products 
by the manufacturers.” This being admitted, a logical deduction 
follows, that the nearer you can bring them together the more 
nearly would the agriculturalist be compensated, and the factories 
in New England, being nearer than those of old England, would 
necessaril of more benefit to the agricultural interest than the 
latter. He says in another place: 

If we had free trade now, or what is the same thing, a tariff for revenue only, 
manufacturing capital, in order to surround itself with the most favorable condi- 
tions for free competition with the world and realize the largest profit, would 


fo: reasons I have given, flow at once into the South for investment as its most 
profitable field for operation. 


If this could be so under a free-trade tariff, there can be no good 
reason why it should not occur under a protective tariff. The supe- 
rior advantages of the South exist, whether we have free trade or 
protection, and if capitalists desired to avail themselves of these 
advantages, the existence of a protective tariff would not restrain 
them, as the profits would be the same, so far as these superior facil- 
ities are concerned, with or without the tariff. 

If the result of free trade would be to compel the capital now em- 
por in manufacturing in the New England States to leave that 

ocality and seek investment in the South, where it could be sur- 
rounded with more favorable conditions for cheap manufacturing, I 
submit that such a necessity would work greater hardships and entail 
ter losses upon the people of the New England States than could 
compensated for by the advantages sought. The money invested 
in buil and other fixed property which would be destroyed by this 
transfer of capital or its withdrawal from active use in these various 
industries is enormous in amount. Certainly the free-trader could 
not desire such a wholesale destruction of the wealth of an entire 
section of the country as his policy, if adopted, would lead to. 


BENEFITS OF PROTECTION TO THE SOUTH. 


There are other reasons why I should favor a continuance of the 
rotective policy, for awhile at least, even if I were a free-trader. 
ey are, however, more of a local nature, and I mention them merely 

to show southern members who want this system of duties removed, or 
at least greatly reduced, what will be the effects of their policy if 
adopted. They are these: heretofore the manufacturing industries 
have been confined chiefly to the Northern or Eastern States. Asa 
result of their development and growth these States have become 
densely populated and wealthy. Under this protection the manu- 
facturers there have been enabled to acquire facilities for cheap man- 
ufacturing, and avery large proport ene the capital of these States is 
employed in these industries. In the past the southern people have 
devoted their energies chiefly to agriculture. Before the war, while 
they owned slaves, they had an ample field for the employment of 
all their capital in this direction. While slavery existed it would 
perhaps have been to their interest to have free trade; but the eman- 
cipation of the slaves and the destruction of property resulting from 
the war has made it necessary for them to change their policy. 
They are just beginning to diversify their industries. If the tariff is 
continued at a rate that will give protection, these new enterprises 
in the South will only have to meet the competition of their own 
people in other sections. If protection is removed, they will not 
only have this home competition in the older manufacturing States 
but they are bes in competition with all foreign countries. The 
North has always had the benefit of this protective system, and under 
it this section has grown wealthy and strong. Now, just as the South 


is beginning to avail herself of them, many of her own people are 
demanding free trade. i cE 


TARIFF REVISION PROPER BASED UPON PROTECTION. 


I will admit that the tariff isin some respects too high and not 
propery adjusted or equalized, and I favor a revision, but I want it 

one upon the basis of protection, with reference to the material in- 
terests of the country and people, and not by politicians for partisan 
purposes. I therefore favor a commission with power to consider 
the whole matter and gather information from all sources. I am not 
competent, and I believe there are very few members of this Congress 
who are competent, to take up this matter and gather the necessary 
information to enable them to construct a system of import duties 
that would be satisfactory and successful. I regret, Mr. Chairman, 
that my convictions on this important question are not in accord 
with the views of what seems to be a majority of the Democratic 
party. I am consoled, however, by the assurance that my views are 
not undemocratic, and I warn gentlemen, who assume to declare 
what is Democratic and what is not, that their wild theories and 
vague abstractions, if adhered to, will in the future, as they have 
done in the past, lead them to defeat. I donot think the tariff ques- 
tion should be made a party question. It is so directly connected 
with the material interests of all classes and parties that it should 
be dealt with purely as a business question, to be settled without 
reference to party interests. It does not involve any fundamental 
doctrine of government. It is simply a question of policy, and as 
such could be abolished altogether or asserted more vigorously with- 
ont affecting the vital doctrines of our Government. I am therefore 
opposed to any plan of dealing with the subject that will expose it 
to partisan influences. 

All controversy on this question might be avoided by removing 
all internal taxes and raising the entire revenue for the expenses of 
the Government by a duty on imports, which is the fairest practi- 
cable mode of raising revenue. Under our present laws the ple 
are unequally taxed to maintain two distinct systems of gathering 
taxes, either of which costs as much as the collection of the entire 
revenue would cost under one system. I think our internal-revenue 
system works greater hardships upon particular classes than the 
tariff, and the taxes paid under it are more unequally laid and harder 
to pay than the entire amount would be if laid upon imports. Let 
us get rid of these internal taxes and there will be no necessity for 
interfering with the tariff, except to equalize it. 


Utah Contested-Election Case. 


SPEECH 


HON. JULIUS C. BURROWS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 20, 1882, 
On the Utah contested-election case. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: The issue between the House of Representatives 
and the polygamists of Utah is at last made up. At the beginnin 
of the present Congress George Q. Cannon and Allen G. Campbell 
presented themselves at the bar of this House as rival claimants for 
a seat in the Forty-seventh Con: as Delegate from the Territory 
of Utah. Mr. Campbell claimed the right of admission by virtue of 
a certificate of election 

Mr. Cannon contested his prima facie case and affirmed that he 
(Cannon) was in fact duly elected. In reply Campbell asserted that 
if for any reason his prima facie title should be held defective, Mr. 
Cannon could not be seated for the reasons— 

First. That he did not receive a majority of the votes legally cast; 

Secondly. That he was an unnaturalized alien; and 

Thirdly. That he was a polygamist living in open violation of the 
laws of the United States. 

Pending the discussion of the prima facie case of Mr. Campbell, 
and before its determination, the whole matter was, by order of the 
House, referred to the Committee on Elections for their examination 
and report thereon. 

After investigation that committee conclude and report to the 
House upon the first proposition, as follows: 


We therefore find that the evidence establishes that Mr. Cannon received 
18,568 votes; that Mr. Campbell received 1,357 votes; and that there were scat- 
tering 8 votes. Mr. Cannon, therefore, received a majority of all the votes cast 
at the November election of 1880, and is duly elected a Delegate from the Terri- 
tory of Utah, unless he is fied from holding a seat for one or more of the 
reasons alleged in the answer of the contestee. 
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Upon the second proposition the committee report: 


Wo therefore hold that Mr. Cannon is a naturalized citizen, of the United States, 
and that he is not disqualified, on the ground of alienage, from holding his seat 
as Delegate. 


Thirdly, that he is a polygamist. This fact appears from the fol- 
lowing admission: 

I, George Q. Cannon, contestant, protesting that the matter in this paper con- 
tained is e roms s the issue, a admit that I am a member of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, commonly called Mormons; that, in accordance 
with the tenets of said church, I have taken plural wives, who now live with me, 
and have so lived with me for a number of years, and borne me children. I also 
admit that in my public addresses as a er of my songon in Utah Territory I 
have defended tenets of said church as being, in my ef, a revelation from 
God. EORGE Q. CANNON. 


It is conceded on all hands that George Q. Cannon possesses all 
the constitutional qualifications required for a Representative in 
Con . A Delegate certainly does not require other or higher 
qualifications, 

The simple and single issue in the case is whether this House has 
the constitutional power to refuse admission to Mr. Cannon upon 
the ground that he is a es: While I am in full accord with 
the views of those who hold that a Delegate is not a Member within 
the meaning of that word as used in the Constitution, and that our 
powers . the exclusion of a Delegate are greater than those 
over a Member, yet in my view of the case I do not think the estab- 
lishment of this principle necessary to the determination of the 
matter. I affirm that if a Representative from any of the States 
should demand admission to this House under the same circum- 
stances as those surrounding Mr. Cannon, it would be within our 
constitutional power to deny him admission. If that position be 
correct, the importance of the distinction between a Representative 
and a Delegate disappears. In standing upon this ground I am 
aware of that provision of the Constitution which prescribes the 
qualifications of Representatives and that other provision which 
confers upon each House the right to jndge of the elections and 
qualifications of its own members. Nor do I overlook the long and 
unbroken line of decisions that it is not within the constitutional 
power of Congress nor of the States to add to or in any way modify 
these constitutional requirements. 

But it will he observed that the Constitution does not undertake 
to specify those things which disqualify a person for membership. 
The doctrine is well settled that to entitle a person to a seat in this 
House he must not on] those affirmative qualifications men- 
tioned in the Constitution, to wit, age, residence, and citizenship, but 
he must be free from those things which by common parliamentary law 
disqualify. In other words, a Representative, though duly elected, 
a citizen, and of proper age, would not be entitled to membership 
unless free from personal ualifications. An idiot or a madman 
would not be entitled to membership, though duly elected and pos- 
sessing all the constitutional qualifications. We would deny admis- 
sion to a person infected with a contagious disease, and would be 
justified in so doing. Should a member-elect, after he was chosen, 
be arrested and convicted of some infamous offense and punished by 
imprisonment in the State prison, would it be contended that if he 
should present himself at the bar of this House at the expiration 
of his term of imprisonment and demand to be received into mem- 
bership, that if would not be within the constitutional power of this 
body to refuse him admission? Instances of personal disqualifica- 
tion might be multiplied indefinitely. This is sufficient, however, 
to illustrate my point. 

I hold that George Q. Cannon, by confessing himself in this tribu- 
nal and in this contest guilty of polygamy, an offense punishable by 
imprisonment in the State prison, has that personal disqualitica- 
tion which renders him ineligible and a fit subject for the exercise 
of our constitutional power of exclusion. I could fortify this posi- 
tion by a long citation of authorities, but will detain the House with 
only a single case. 

In 1870 B. F. Whittemore, a member of Congress from the State of 
South Carolina, was charged with selling a cadetship in violation of 
law. Headmitted the charge, but pleaded in extenuation of the offense 
that he used the money for charitable purposes in his district. He 
was about to be expelled from the Forty-first Con when (and 
the day before he expected the vote to be taken) he resigned and 
ousted the House of resentatives of jurisdiction to expel. 

Anew election was ordered, and Whittemore was returned a member 
tothe Con in which he committed the offense. The House refused 
to receive him by a vote of 130 to 24. Now, he had not been convicted 
of any crime, but the House to which he was re-elected was in posses- 
sion of his own confession that he had done that which was an offense 
against the law of the land, and for which he might be imprisoned 
and it exercised what I conceive to be its common parliamentary right 
to decline to receive him into membership. Other and numerous cases 
might be cited sustaining the same principle, Soin this case, Cannon 
comes into this presence and solemnly admits his great crime; even in 
his speech just closed does not avoid, but rather justifies and seeks to 
shield himself under that broad mantle of religious toleration beneath 
which all religions in this country have ever found the amplest shelter. 
Iregret, sir, that he should have 8 justify his crime ey. pappas 
ing to Holy Writ, and claiming that the inspired Word of sanc- 


tioned this monstrous crime. The words of the poet come to my 
lips: 
z Just Father, what must be Thy look 
When such a wretch before Thee stands 
Unbl with Thy sacred book, 
‘Turning the leaves with blood-stained hands, 
And wresting from its page sublime 
His creed of lust and hate and crime? 

I repeat, the issue is made up. Brigham Young once declared in 
his own peculiar and uncouth phrase, “I will send a Poly ist to 
their Congress and cram polygamy down the throat of the American 
nation.” It was in execution of this audacious menace that he com- 
manded the election of George Q. Cannon to the Forty-third Con- 
gress, since which time the representative of polygamy has sat 
unchallenged in this Hall. Hitherto Mr. Cannon has effected his 
entrance into this Chamber through the instrumentality of a certifi- 
cate of election, that potent instrument against which it is difficult 
to interpose a successful barrier. He presents himself, however, at 
the door of the Forty-seventh Congress disarmed of this weapon, con- 
fessing himself guilty of an offense made by law a felony, but chal- 
lenges the constitutional porer of Congress to deny him admission 
for that cause. And so the issue is squarely made up, and we are 
now to see whether the constitutional power of a living Congress is 
sufficient to cope with and overcome the infamous edict of a dead 
priest. I trust that the report of the majority of the committee will 
receive the unanimous 1 a of this House, that the Forty-seventh 
Congress may place its seal of condemnation upon this relic of bar- 
barism. The American es have long enough endured the shame 
of haying seated in their high council a man who offends public 
decency, disturbs social order, defies national authority, and outrages 
the moral sense of all Christendom. Let the humiliation end now 
and forever. 


Chinese Immigration. 


SPEE OH 


HON. WILLIAM S. ROSEORANS, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 17, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 5804) to execute certain treaty stipulations relating to Chinese. 


Mr. ROSECRANS said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the bill now under consideration for adoption 
it seems fitting that I should state to this House the views of my 
constituents of the first Congressional district of California, and 
which I may say are shared by all the inhabitants of the Pacific coast. 

Our position on the Chinese question is this: we think it not arro- 
gance to say that in education, intelligence, generosity, humanity, 
attachment to our country, ct for its interests and for its honor, 
our people are the peers of their fellow-citizens on this side of the 
Rocky Mountains. We believe this will be readily admitted by every 
gentleman on this floor, and that all our fellow-citizens will give us 
the benefit of this assumption. 

We have had thirty years’ experience of the effects of Chinese 
industrial immigration to our coast. We have watched it from its 
feeble beginning on our shores and seen the stream swell, year after 
year, until within the last four months it has poured a flood of 20,000 
adult male Chinese engin vty upon us at the port of San Francisco 
alone, to submerge our white labor. 

As our experience increased year after year public opinion was 
forced by incontestible facts more and more decisively to the conelu- 
sion that their presence among us was unwholesome to the State. 
Despite its immediate convenience and pecuniary profit to employ- 
ers, years ago the vast majority of our people demanded that Chi- 
nese immigration should be stop 

Public meetings were held and petitions were presented to the 
Legislature and to Congress on the subject. 

State legislation was invoked, and restrictive laws obtained to 
abate the nuisance. The Federal courts pronounced these laws 
in contravention of those of the nation. Recourse was then had to 
Congress, by petition and resolutions of our State Legislature, ask- 
ing the Government to stop this immigration by negotiation with 
China. We waited for this with what patience we could, but in 
vain. We waited for the fruits of commerce from the Burlingame 
treaty which, for bare permission to trade in eight ports of China, 
opened all of ours on both coasts and the vast interior to Chinese 
trade, and colonization by the pauper classes of China. At last our 
united and persistent complaints arrested the attention of our gen- 
erous statesmen. Congress passed the “fifteen eset dad bill,” which, 
while it did not meet the necessities of the case, promised to limit the 
evil, and allay our apprehension that our coast would be overrun. 
The President ADE this bill in the interests of commerce, in the 
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face of the fact that England’s commerce with China continned on 


the basis of mutual in despite England’s war on that country 
for the introduction of opium, and even the burning of the Chinese 


capital. 

But the claims of white labor for protection led the party in power 
to promise negotiations with China to give it relief from the ruin- 
ous competition of Chinese labor importations to our shores, but such 
was their tardiness in fulfillment that Con, was obliged to in- 
tervene. Meanwhile it was pretended by Chinese, and even by some 
unworthy Americans, that this claim for relief arose from the clamor 
of an “Irish mob,” competing for labor. 

To put this falsehood to death, in 1878 the California Legislature 

rovided that when the adoption of the new constitution should be 
submitted to vote by a secret ballot, a vote should be taken “for” 
and s z ee ae The result was 883 aj for 
and 154,638 against it, or out of every 1,000 against to 6 in favor. 

This astonishing unanimity was sufficient to prove to every reflect- 
ing mind that all pretense of our ster rane being the offspring of a 
prejudice against ** color” or of political truckling to the passions of 
= Irish“ or any “ mob,” is utterly unwarran 

t. 

Congress accordingly provided for sending commissioners to China 
to arrange for the preservation of the real and supposed interests of 
commerce under our treaties and for the satisfaction of the demands 
of our own citizens on the Pacific coast for the suppression of Chinese 
industrial immigration. It was sent as a party exigency on the eve 
of the late Presidential election to inspire American labor with con- 
fidence in the party. 

The Republican party, always lavish in its professions of philap- 
thropy, but wonderfully apt to confine its practice to races and cases 
subservient to its interests, under the energetic action of some of its 
members from the Pacific coast, put a pledge of relief to our people 
in its Chicago platform. Its leader gave that public and official 
interpretation, and of the nine hun and ninety-four out of each 
thousand voters ayer to Chinese immigration, those who voted 
the Republican ticket did so believing that interpretation and that 
the party was bound to carry it out. 

The commissioners to China met those of thatcountry. They stated 
our demands and the wishes of our Government for a permanent stop- 
page of Chinese labor immigration. The latter, desirous of making 
the best bargain possible, treating the complaint as a temporary ex- 
citement, suggested ( restricting,” or “suspending for a short time.” 
Our commissioners, very anxious to complete their work in time 
to influence the Presidential campaign in favor of the Republicans, 
whose fidelity to the cause was put in doubt before the people, were 
nevertheless true to the ohject of securing treaties by which, while 
protecting our commerce, the United Statesshould be able to protect 
its own labor. 

The general result was announced by telegraph before the election. 
The treaties were not made public for some time after. Although 
bearing traces of the crudeness and weakness due to the exigencies 
and haste of their negotiation, they were spproved by the Senate as 
containing ample provision for the redress of our complaints against 
Chinese labor invasion. 

The bill which has just been vetoed was drawn not to give us that 
full relief which we claim as reasonable and necessary, but to con- 
form to the letter and spirit of these treaties. It was the judgment 
of overwhelming majorities in both Houses as declared by “ay ” and 
“no” voting that the bill was thus in accord with the treaty. 

In the exercise of his constitutional right the President has vetoed 
the bill and plun our brave, loyal, and law-abiding people almost 
into despair. Of the reasons given for this veto, of the trifling pre- 
tenses eged by the Chinese embassador, worthy only of the ‘Six 
Companies” he essentially represents, and gravely paraded before an 
inte nt public; of the contrast between such statesmanship and 
that of the British Government I will not here speak. They will 
receive the judgment of the nation, to which they are submitted, and 
that of history. 

Nor will I now arraign those Republicans who enjoy the party 
benefits of votes obtained from the Pacific coast upon the faith of 

romises they have helped to render nugatory. But I will say it ill 
beaa the gravity of the business we have before us to squabble 
for petty party advantages. Let members of both parties act upon 
their convictions and leave the people—as they surely will—to decide 
their responsibilities and those of the parties to which they belong, 
Still less does it become my honored friend from Iowa [ Mr. Kasson] 
to turn to the members on this side of the House and with 8 10 en- 
ergy declare that while he swallows the bitter draft of this bill he 
must protest against ‘‘ hounding down people on account of color or 
race.” The assumption that he alone, or conspicuously above, much 
less contrasting with others, detests such injustice savors of an ego- 
tism and pharisaism which so fine a gentleman would not wish to 
display. Actions speak louder than words, and whenever that test 
is applied for real beneficence to people of all races, white as well as 
colored, with less pretense of humanitarianism, members on this side 
will make quite as favorable a showing as those in whose favor, b 
word and gesture, the honorable gentleman implied a contrast whic 
Ishould be sorry to think he made for party clap-trap, as Ishould also 
regret that he could bring his mind to believe just. 


and unfounded in 


Under ordinary circumstances the people of our coast would accept 
the President’s veto and appeal to the people of the United States 
for a more ample and complete redress than was offered by the vetoed 
bill. They would ask the great American ple to decide whether 
Mongolian or our own civilization shall dominate our fair Pacific 
coast ; to decide whether the interests of great Chinese and Ameri- 
can monopolies shall first be conserved or whether American labor 
shall first be cared for and kept from the depressing influences of 
Mongolian labor. > 

But our distress is great; our business paralyzed, our people de- 
pressed. Chinese industrial immigration pours into San Francisco 
about a thousand adult male laborers per week. With the pistol of 
a Presidential veto at our breasts silencing our demands for justice, 
as the robbed traveler accepts any portion of the money which the 
robber pleases to hand him back, we accept whatever relief we can 
get, and in that sense we accept this bill. 


Utah Contested-Election Case. 


SPEEOH 


HON. WILLIAM C. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 19, 1882, 
On the Utah contested-election case. 


Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The system of governments in the United States is, 
or ought to be, pre-eminently one of law. Every citizen’s rights, 
however humble or exalted he may be, should in all cases be deter- 
mined by the law honestly and fairly applied. The question before 
the House is not one of morals, but of legal right. Approyal or dis- 
approval of polygamy is not involved. This House has given avery 
potential expression of its opinion upon that question in the law 
passed at this session for the suppression of polygamy. 

There is no dispute about the facts. There appears from the re- 
ports of the committee to be noissueof fact. Alladmit that Cannon 
was elected. The first question, then, to be settled is, Was he eligi- 
ble to the office when elected? No one, I believe, questions, and cer- 
tainly the evidence does not controvert that fact. Has anything 
transpired since his election to render him ineligible or to deprive 
him of the right to his seat? It is contended by those who oppose 
seating him that the recently enacted law of Congress, declaring, 
among other things, any person who is guilty of polygamous prac- 
tices ineligible to a seat in this House, disqualifies him and presents 
a legal impedimentto Cannon’s taking his seat here as a Delegate 
from the Territory of Utah. Itis a sound rule of interpretation of 
statutes that they shall operate only in future. It is competent, 
however, for the law-making power to enact retrospective laws or 
those which relate to or operate upon the past, provided they do 
not divest vested rights or make that criminal which was innocent 
when performed prior to the enactment, and punishes the same. It 
was held by the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Calder rs. Bull, in 3 Dallas, that any law whereby a conviction can 
be had upon less evidence even than the rules of evidence in exist- 
ence at the time the alleged illegal act was performed required was 
ex post facto and void. 

All writers on statutory and constitutional law lay down the rule 
broadly that no statute shall be construed to have a retrospective 
or retroactive operation unless the statute itself so declares. The 
recently-enacted statute against polygamy, upon which the other 
side relies, does not declare that it shall so operate. It must there- 
fore be construed as though the word “ hereafter” was interpolated 
into each section thereof. It therefore follows as a logical sequence 
that Cannon is legally entitled to a seat on this floor as a Delegate 
from Utah. After he is seated, should charges be then brought 
against him of org the recent enactment while sitting here as 
a Delegate, and his guilt be established by proof, he might be legally 
expelled from this House, and I for one would vote for his expulsion 
in that event. 

But, Mr. Speaker, he will not be seated, It isa foregone conclu 
sion that the temper exhibited upon the part of the majority of this 
House unmistakably indicates such a decision. I regret it, for the 
reason that in my judgment the citizens, the legal voters of Utah 
will be thereby denied a great legal right. It is no answer to say 
that the Mormons are violators of the law of the land. Await their 
trial and conviction ; or would you condemn American citizens with- 
out a hearing? We are in this case a judicial tribunal. My duty 


to my country is to advocate the fair and unprejudiced enforecment 
of the law, and I shall therefore vote to seat Mr. Cannon. 
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Condemned Cannon. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. HENRY L. MOREY, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 21, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4745) to authorize the Secreta: 
demmed cannon for the soldiers’ cemetery at 


Mr. MOREY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The soldiers of this Republic are citizen soldiers. 
We are a nation almost without a standing army. It consists of not 
more than twenty-five thousand troops. This would be scarcely a 
nucleus for a regular army in any other first-class nation on the face 
of the earth. The smallness of our Army is a marvel and a wonder 
to other nations who keep hundreds of thousands of men in arms 
even in times of peace. That we are able to preserve good order and 
command the respect of the world without a larger standing army 
is the glory of our nation and a proud inheritance of our people. We 
have just entered upon the second century of our national existence, 
und have grown from thirteen sparsely populated colonies, in the 
wilderness of the New World, to the dignity and proportions of a 
first-class power among the nations of the earth. 

We have achieved triumphs in art and science, and in government, 
that have impressed themselves on the civilization of the age with 
more marked effect than have the efforts and achievements of any 
other people. We have grown to be a great nation of fifty millions 
of souls. We have mastered every art, and excel in all the sciences. 
Our skilled workmen cannot be surpassed in their cunning by the 
workmen of any vaca In my own city of Hamilton and through- 
out the great Miami Valley, where it is situate, the hum of indus- 
try is heard on every hand. Our farmers are prosperous, independ- 
ent, and happy. But, sir, our triumphs have not all been the tri- 
umphs of peace. Our very existence as an independent nation was 
ushered in by one of the most remarkable and protracted wars in 
modern times. 

Our one hundred years of national life have witnessed warfare in 
all its phases, In all it has been shown that free citizens of a free 
country make the most valiant and courageous soldiers. They have 
shed luster on the American name and honored the institutions under 
which we live. As her soldiers have protected and honored her, so 
will this Government protect her soldiers who have survived the 
perils of battle, and honor the memory of the heroic dead. I am 

proud, sir, that this is so. It is an honor to this great Gevernment ; 
it is a credit to every community which is doing what the people of 
Hamilton and vicinity are doing. 

To the soldiers who risked life and health and limb to win her in- 
dependence, to defend her honor, and to preserve her existence and 
integrity, is extended the gratitude and munificence ofa great nation. 
We have not needed, nor do we now need a great standing army. Our 
great country is free from the draft it would make on our Treasury and 
upon the young men who would be drawn from peaceful pursuits. 
Every citizen of the American Republic prizes his citizenship as a 
most priceless inheritance. 

It is a part of the system of our Government that each citizen is a 
component part of the political body. He is prepared to defend his 
citizenship, as he is to defend his home. When his Government is 
assailed he is assailed in his personal political rights. He is pre- 

ared to defend them with his strong arm; to expose himself to bod- 
ily harm, to endanger his health, and, if need be, to lay down his 
life to preserve to his children that which is dearer to him than life 
itself. Sir, our citizen soldiers of the colonies dared to challenge 
the British nation to a conflict of arms to determine the question of 
American independence. 

That p conflict with the foremost military and maritime power 
on the face of the earth was carried on by the straggling colonists, 
with matchless courage and endurance, through seven long years, to 
a glorious victory, establishing the principle of free government on 
the American continent and forever redeeming it from the supremacy 
of the old world. Six of the brave men who went forth to battle 
in that war sweetly soep in Greenwood Cemetery at Hamilton to- 
day. A hundred times has recurring spring brought verdure and 
flowers to cover the face of the earth, the sweet resting-place of the 
dead, since they so grandly achieved their country’s triumph, wel- 
coming them to peaceful and silent rest. 

In the war of 1812 the soldiers of the Republic again engaged in 
deadly conflict with the mother country to maintain the honor of 
their country’s flag, and in the conflict that followed taught Great 
Britain and the world thatthe Stars and Stripes should be respected 
and honored onall the seas and oceans. In this conflict our citizen- 
soldiers had not only to meet the red-coats of the British army, but 
the wily and revengeful savage, who was incited to deeds of cour- 
age and cruelty by his more civilized ally. In this conflict of arms, 


of War to furnish con- 
ton, Ohio. 


upon land and upon sea, my native State of Ohio rendered conspicu- 
ous and valuable service. 

The victory of Perry on Lake Erie will be celebrated as long as 
the annals of naval warfare continue to be read and as long as deeds 
of valor and daring excite the admiration of men. Thirty-seven of 
the heroes of this war who have run life’s fitful race have found rest 
and sweet repose in the beautiful city of the dead that adjoins the 
city on the banks of the Great Miami, among whose people it is my 
privilege to have my home, 

The soldiers of the Republic, recruited from the farm and the work- 
shop, from the factory and the store, from the school and the college, 
from offices of the professions, and even the pulpit itself, marching 
through the savannas and pen as of Mexico, carried the flag of our 
country to Mexico’s capital and planted it on the Halls of the Mon- 
tezumas. And there they dictated terms of peace consistent with 
our country’s honor, and added empires of territory to our vast do- 
main; but, sir, the severest test of the valor of our citizen soldiery 
was to be experienced. In the wars named and in the many other 
minorconflicts that make the history of our country our armies fought 
an alien foe or the native Indian. The last great struggle was to 
come, the clash of arms was again to be heard resounding through 
our own land, not with a foreign foe, not with an enemy from with- 
out, but from within. 

American was to meet American, and on their native soil, and there 
to draw the sword and invoke the of battle to decide between 
the two civilizations that contended for the mastery on the American 
continent. The issne involved at the threshold the very question of 
the national existence and life. The assertion of one civilization 
essentially and necessarily denied the inviolable integrity and unity 
of the General Government; the other asserted it and denied the sov- 
ereignty of the States. 

Sir, upon this issue there sprang into existence as it were in a day 
armies whose numbers and equipment have not been equaled in 
modern times, and whose mighty tread shook a continent from sea 
to seu. During the continuance of that great rage. the President 
of the United States called for 2,763,670 to go forth in defense of the 
nation’s life and honor. Two million seven hundred and seventy- 
two thousand fonr hundred and eight loyal citizens of the Republic 
responded to the call, and risked life and limb and health to achieve 
its victory. I have here a statement which displays the magnitude 
of the Army of the Union and the patriotic fervor that inspired our 
people: 

Statement of number of men called by the President of the United States, 
and of the number furnished under said calls. 


Aggregate. 
States and Territories. 5 A 
en fur- 
Quota. | “nished. 

73, 587 

35, 897 

32, 074 

139, 095 

18, 898 

44, 797 

507, 148 

92, $20 

385,369 

18, 935 

Maryland... 70, 965 
West Virginia aS 34, 463 
District ot Columbia 44 13, 973 
CO a Beet E EI Che ae Pe T EE 306, 322 
eee L AL EAT A AE E E ANE ns aie 199, 788 
Illinois 244, 400 
Michigan 95, 007 
Wisconsin 109, 080 
Minnesota ee 26, 326 
Iowa ....... 8 79, 521 
E y EET T E E E OI E T P 122, 496 
A ——T—t—vʃ—— YVE] r T 100, 782 
YC TTT F 12, 931 
Tennessee > 1, 560 
Arkansas 780 
North Carolina - 1, 560 

COCOA e sv pansetencsnacalisee Sacaheus 

Jßßßßß ff 8 

r 


r E casnanewscp esos TE 
Nebraska Territory 
Colorado Territory 
Dakota Territory. 
New Mexico Territory. 
Alabama 


Fioridasass 

ß A ˙ AA 

Tl EOI FS 

A 

Indian Nation 3, 530 

Colored troops“. 93, 441 
r OE O E T TE 2, 763, 670 2, 772, 408 


*Colored oe organized at various stations in the States in rebellion, embrac- 
ing all not specifically credited to States, and which cannot be so assigned. 


Notwithstanding the magnitude of these calls, the enlistments ex- 
ceeded them by nearly 9, men, It needs no word-painting, it 
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requires no play of thei ination, to picture the scenes that followed 
in the four years of terrible war that preceded the final triumph of 
the national cause. The sacrifices of the brave men who achieved 
it are hallowed by the love of a grateful people, and their deeds of 
daring illumine the pa of our history. I need not recount them 
here. They are fresh in the recollection of every member of this 
House. Two hundred and five of the gallant men who went forth 
in 1861 to battle for their country and its flag, with flush of youth 
upon their cheeks, with the fire of patriotism lighting their eyes, and 
with love of liberty in their hearts, sweetly sleep in Greenwood Cem- 
etery now. Then they were quick with life, bouyant with hope, and 
animated withambition. To-day they peacefully sleep in that silent 
city of the dead. 

hold in my hand a list of the names of the comrades who have 
answered the bugle-call and have gone before; but whose bodies find 
sepulture in that sacred spot. It was prepared by a comrade who is 
stil waiting for the command to cross over to the other shore. 

And, sir, I only wish that I could transfer to the Recorp the 
beautiful and artistic letters and colors with which his work is 
done and the list made. That I cannot do. But, sir, the followin 
is a list of United States soldiers who are buried in Greenw 
Cemetery at Hamilton, Ohio: 

REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


1. Isaac Hammond. 4. John Tiare 
2. John Bay 5. Joseph M in. 

3. Pearson Sayer. 6. Isaac Hull. 

WAR OF 1812. 
. John G. Rosebom. 19. Isaiah Vail. 

2. John P. Reynolds. 20. Edward Brown. 

3. John Pierce. 21. Isaac Paxton. 

4. Thomas Stone. 22. William Dye. 

5. Isaac Falconer. 23. William Sheeley. 

6. John Caldwell. 24. Lieut. Alex. Delorac. 
7. Thomas Sinnard. 25. Joun Crane. 

8. Brigadier-General Dr. Dan Millikin. 26. Alex. Smiley. 

9. Dr. Jacob Lewis, surgeon First 27. James B. Thomas. 

Regiment, U. S. A., under Gene- 28. John Vinnedge. 
ral Wayne. 29. Fred. Devon. 

10. William II. Wilcox. 30. Samuel Millikin. 
11. N. S. Smith. 31. James Patchell. 

12. Vincent Cohee. 32. William McClellan. 
13. F. Perry. 33. Mathew Hueston. 

14. William Clements. 34. bg John Cleve Symmes. 
15. Robert Clements. 35. John Sutherland. 

16. John Woods. 36. Wilkins Warwick. 
17, John Freeman. 37. Captain Abner Torbett. 


7, 
18. John Byers. 


MEXICAN WAR. 
1. Daniel McCleary. 7. J. S. Freeman. 
Major William P. Yi 6: Gocer Panty. 
3. jor m P. Young. . 8 
4. Wiliam H. Wilson. = 10. John G. Deinser: 
5. Joseph Garrison. 11. John L. Wilkins. 
6. John Holloway. 12. James Moore. 


WAR OF 1861-65. 


1. Major John McCleary. 52. W. C. Stewert. 
2. S. R. John. 53. John M. Stewert. 
3. Captain John S. Earheart. 54. Lieutenant B. F. Kyle. 
4. William Anderson. 55. Lieutenant W. H. er 
5. John Giffen. - 56. Major D. C. Becket. 
6. Jacob Marsh. 57. Jerome Falconer. 
7. Mathias Grissle. 58. Captain J. W. Falconer. 
8. Hamilton Miller. 59. Andrew Byers. 
9, Adam Richard. 60. W. H. Wilson. 
10. Captain John Van Derveer. 61. Captain John W. Wilson 
11. George D. Dilg. 62. Co or. 
12. Porter Durell. 63. Wilkinson Beaty. 
13. Henry Smith. 64. Colonel M. C. Ryan. 
14. J. Ga 81 8 
15. Stephen G. er. Berry. 
16. B. €. Wilcox. 67. R. Hannaford. 
17. Edward Fairclough. 68. J. M. Co e 
18. Garret Parker. 69. John II. 
19. Robert H. Miller. 70. Ichabod Whittaker. 
20. — — Robert Clements. 71. = James Gorsuch. 
21. Colonel C. K. Smith. 72. H. R. Heck. 
22. Captain J. W. C. Smith. 73. A. Reely. 
23. Charles Morris. 74. Thomas Walton. 
24. James McClellan. 75. Charles F. Walton. 
25. William Kennedy. 76. A. S. House. 
26. J. H. Atherton. 77. R. G. Rust. 
27. C. Chapman 78. Peter O. Mellen. 
28. J. W. er. 79. John A. Compton, color-sergeant.* 
29. E. H. Scudder. 80. James McCormick. 
30. Henry C. Renther. 81. W. H. ble. 
31. Rev. Adolph Gerwig. 82. Lieutenant Oscar F. Smith. 
32. John Myers. 83. C. W. Smith. 
33. William H. Myers. 84. W. OC. Sterrett. 
34. Thomas S. Myers. 85. B. F. Boatman. 
35. Isaac Hagerman. 86, W. Howenstein. 
36. P. C. Schmidtman, 87. John Schmidt. 
37. Alexander Schmidtman. 88. W. Martin. 
38. Wilson Furry. 89. Henry Burch 
39. Captain Thomas Stone. 90. Nicholas Hagan. 
40. Nathaniel Rogers. 91. Arche: 
41. James Jackson. 92. J. P. 2. 
42. S. Miller. 93. John Hall. 
43. Samuel Crawford. 94. James Willis, 
44. Colonel Minor Millikin. 95. George W. Erwin. 
45. Dr. F. B. Morris. 96. Samuel Shellhouse. 
46. Jacob Straub, 97. John Shedd. 
47. John C. Elliott. 98. Philip Huber. 
48. James Short. 99. James Price. 
49. D. P. Beaver. 100. W. Howell. 
50. S. P. Stephenson. 101. Isaac Earheart. 
51. Lieutenant W. H. Eckert. 102. George Kinch. 


103. Thomas Corwin. 
104. Jacob Hock. 
105. David Kimble. 
106. Fred. Schweikle. 
107. C. W. Bene. 

108. Jacob Wetzel, color-sergeant.* 160. A t Craft. 


155. Winston Lewis. 
156. Erastus Oakes. 
157. Julius Bastian. 
158. Frank Theobold. 
159. David Fellers. 


109. John Weine. 161. G. W. Smiley. 

110. Dennis Downey. 162. Edward Schlottenbeck. 
111. A. W. Sullivan. 163. Fred Hoover. 

112. Lea Brown. 164. Edwin Ellis. 

113. Peter O Hanan. 165. Captain Alex. C. Rossman. 
114. Henry A k: 166. Fred Nollen . 
115. Dennis Webster. 167. Peter Flynn. 

116. Herman Rinehart. 168. James McBride. 

117. George W. Shelhouse. 169. Samuel Dunwoody. 
118 Lucas Wiles. 170. August G. Heiser. 
119. John Weaver. 171. Jacob B. Ruoff. 

120. George Nelson. 172. Alex. D. Radcliff. 
121. Julius Shuster. 173. Robert Waterhouse. 
122. John Mackshouse. 174. Robert Benninghoffen. 
123, John Bench. 175. John Schmock. 

124. Robert Ireland. 176. Clarence Arnold. 
125. Philip Haley. 177. Warren Corwin. 

126. John Rennel. 178. John Hull. 

127. Mat. Eckenroth. 179. Earnst Rhodes. 

128. Captain Charles Trousell. 180. Thomas B. Bartlett. 
129. W Longfellow. 181. Frank Mock. 

130. Mathew Miller. 182. Jacob Kurtz. 

131. Fred. Donges. 183. Daniel C. Cameron 
132. Peter Van Scyke. 184. George P. Mathias. 
133. James Newel 185. Everet Rossman. 

134. Samuel Young 186. Lewis I 

135. John Griscoll. 187. Robert Parker. 

136. Hiram Shedd. 188. Jesse Sullivan. 

137. William H. Helmer. 180. William Hill. 

138. Henry Severs. 190. G. Pefaist. 

139. Henry Hursh. 191. Finley McGlynn. 
140. Gaspar Decker. 192. Charles Gramer. 

141. Henry Hahn. 193. James E. Bosley. 

142. Fred. Brack. 194. George Kimble. 

143. Lieutenant John Bruck. 195. D. G. Rose. 

144. John A. Miller. 196. Frederick Stitzenberger. 
145. William MeNight. 197. George Dilg. 

146. Captain A. P. Cox. 198. Daniel Charles. 

147. ei Pieper 199. H. Lawder. 

148, Charles Waltz. . Saunders. 
149. John Post. 201. r A. A. Phillips. 
150. Rev. N. M. Gaylord. 202. J. Castator. 

151. Jacob P. Sorber. 203. Henry Sprong. 

152. Jethro Davidson. 204. William Kidwell. 
153. Henry Werks. 205. Christian Milds. 


154. Anthony Dickson. 


206. Captain John McKee. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Revoluti 
Warof 

Mexi 
War 


These names shall stand in the record of Congress illumined by 
the luster of the heroic deeds that shall make them ever honorable 
and revered among men, Sir, there are many other of the nation’s 
dead at other cemeteries and burial-places in my county, whose 
names, I regret, have not been furnished me, but in whose name and 
memory I also ask for the passage of this bill. 

The authorities of my city, at the request of Wetzel-Compton 
Post of the Grand Army of the Republic, to which I have the honor 
to belong, have dedicated to the exclusive use of a soldiers and sail- 
ors’ burial-place the most elevated, conspicuous, and beautiful lot in 
Greenwood Cemetery. 

The Grand Army propose to embellish and beautify it appropri- 
ately and lovingly, befitting the sacred memories that must ever clus- 
ter round it. I am in receipt of the following letter, which sets forth 
the action of the city council, the desires and objects of the Post of 
the Grand Army, and incloses the names of deceased soldiers which I 
have heretofore given: 


Yours, very respectfully, 
pams enn 
GEO. H. PHILLIPS, 
ittee. 
To Hon. H. L. MorsY, Washington, D. C. 75 
Sir, the soldiers of the Republic have done much for this nation. 
They have achieved its independence, they have defended its honor, 
and have preserved its existence and unity. Through all time their 
example will teach the generations that are to come to love liberty 
and to esteem no sacrifice too great to be made to preserve free gov- 
ernment and its inestimable blessings. The cannon that we ask for 


* Among these dead are comrades Jacob Wetzel and John A. Compton, both 
color 9 of the gallant Sixty-ninth Ohio Regiment. Each fell with the na- 


tional rs in his hands. In their honor our Grand Army Post has taken its 
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have done their part, they have fulfilled their destiny in the field of 
battle and upon the seas in our vessels of war. They are the mute 
instruments of our soldiers and sailors’ prowess, the silent witnesses 
of the mighty events of which they were a part. Had they but 
tongues, and could they but talk, what deeds of valor they would 
relate, what accounts of wounded and dying men they would give, 
what pictures of waning hope and bay ered in the dark days of the 
war they would reveal, what shouts of victory they would echo upon 
the final triumph of our arms! 

Give us these guns, We will plant them on the banks of the Great 
Miami within range of old Fort Hamilton, but a few years since a 
frontier post in the Indian wars. We will place them in the beauti- 
ful Greeuwood Cemetery, on the highest, the loveliest spot within its 
limits, where the green grass and the blue violets first come in the 
spring-time, to remind us ever that they are not dead but gone be- 


fore. Then these guns shall have tongues, and they shall be loosed, 
and they shall tell to our children and the children of the two hun- 
dred and sixty dead who lie buried there the story of their heroic 
lives. 


It matters not to them whether their graves are marked by stately 
shafts of marble, by magnificent piles of granite, or whether nature, 
enfolding in her bosom all vestiges of their last resting place, forever 
withdraws them from the vision of man. But, sir, it does matter to 
the living. It is of interest to all generations that follow that the 
lessons of their sacrifice and death be not forgotten and lost. When 
we look upon the monuments that are raised to those who have ren- 
dered service to the State and to their fellow-man, association of ideas 
directs our minds to the contemplation of their great deeds and ex- 
cites us to emulate their patriotic and philanthropic examples. 

At Arlington Heights, near this city of Washington, in the beauti- 
ful city of the dead that our Government has there established, there 
stands a magnificent block of New it Gree pane on which is 
engraved a legend in enduring letters that tells the visitor to that 
beautiful spot that beneath its massive form lie buried the bones of 
2,200 unknown dead, who fell in Bull Run and other battles in Vir- 
ginia. Their names are lost forever, but the glorious lesson of their 
sacrifice will never die. Countless thousands in the years to come, 
as they read that sacred inscription and remember the patriotic sac- 
rifices of the unknown who lie buried there, will go away animated 
with a better love of country and a higher and nobler ambition to 
serve their country and benefit mankind. 

These monuments are all over our broad land. Their influence is 
impressed upon our youth. Patriotism and love of country are in- 
apra by them. Every noble and patriotic po aes is quickened by 
the lessons they teach. Such a monument will my people make of 
these guns which they ask at your hands, Annually, when the 
flowers come, when the face of the earth is covered with verdure, 
and all nature smiles, they will go forth with garlands and wreaths 
of choicest flowers to deck the last resting-places of their dead heroes 
with these tokens of their love; and there, in the presence of the 
sacred memories that will be then invoked, they will dedicate them- 
selves anew to the cause of liberty and free government in the New 
Hed) for which these heroes poured out their blood to establish and 

efen 
Soldier, rest, thy warfare o'er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more; 
Sleep the sleep that knows no > 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 


Army Appropriations. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. PHILIP B. THOMPSON. 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 5, 1882. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


and having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5559) making ap’ riations 
for the support of the Army for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other 
purposes— 


Mr. THOMPSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : On account of the great interest to my constitu- 
ents I will trespass upon the patience of the House long enough to 
call attention to the importance of the amendment which I offered 
transferring from the Quartermaster and Commi General’s 
Departments those claims now pending there under theact of July 4, 
1864, (which embraces all claims in loyal States for quartermaster’s 
supplies, which includes horses and commissary stores taken or used 
by the United States Armies during the late war,) to the Court of 
Claims. The amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Hiscock | provides that no part of the money appropriated in 
this bill (the Army appropriation bill) shall be ‘applied to the pay- 


ment of the agents used by the Quartermaster and Commissary 


ip el a to visit the neighborhoods and take proof in regard to 
claims. 

This is eminently proper. Heretofore large sums of money have 
been used without any specific legislative action appropriating it for 
that purpose by this Department, amounting yearly to at least $50,000, 

aying secret-service agents to nominally investigate claims in a few 
Btates like Kentucky and Tennessee, but in fact to assist in election- 
eering for the Republican party. No money should be used in these 
investigations except upon a specific appropriation by Congress for 
that purpose, designating the amount. These officers or agents were 
for long years but apos sent out to defeat the just claims of good citi- 
zens upon reports of disloyalty, unless the claimant changed his poli- 
tics, if a Democrat, and voted Republican, for no amount of services 
in the Army, even suppressing the rebellion, made a man loyal unless 
he voted the Republican ticket and co-operated with the Republican 
party. Their reports were not subject to inspection, but were hid 
away in the Department, and inspection or knowledge of their con- 
tents refused to the claimant and his attorney. They took affidavits 
without notice, and they, too, were kept secret, under the false pre- 
tense that it was unsafe for a manin Kentucky to testify against the 
loyalty of a claimant, if a Democrat. Men’s rights were thus tried 
and adjudicated in the dark, without notice, without trial, and with- 
out law. 

No witnesses were called ; no cross-examination to elicit the truth 
tolerated or allowed; no interested person present either at the tak- 
ing of testimony or its investigation ; no record of the evidence ever 
seen, but by a system of secret court trial, in comparison with which 
the infamies of the Star Chamber and Inquisition sink into insignifi- 
cance, and the court of Judge Lynch becomes the type of civilization ; 
law and order, the dearest rights of free American citizens were passed 
spon in open violation of the Constitution and in utter contempt 
of every principle upon which republican government rests. The 
Constitution provides that no person shall “ be deprived of life, 
liberty, or pro , without due process of law, nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just compensation.” These 
principles antedate the Constitution, which is merely declaratory of 
the law as it already existed. They are part of the Magna Charta, 
the birthright of every Englishman, yet they have been ignored by 
the Republican administrations, and the property of our people taken 
for public purposes without law and without compensation, and when 
they asked were refused all relief unless reported favorably by a secret 
agent, whose report was frequently, no doubt, based upon what he 
received and not upon the truth of the case. Thus the law stood in 
regard to this secret assassination of honest claims until 1880, when 
I aided in putting npn. the Quartermaster’s bill, reported by the 
Committee on War Claims, the following proviso : 

Src, 2. That the agents appointed by the ermaster-General or his subordi 
nates to investigate claims under the act of July 4, 1864, shall give notice to claim- 
ants whose claims it is p to investigate of the time and place of taking tes- 
timony, who shall have the right to cross-examine every witness who may testify 
in of the Government; and said agents shall also take, at the same tim 
testimony of any and all witnesses who may be presented by the claimant. An 
all, both in behalf of claimants and the Government, shall be taken under the law 
and rules which usually govern the 8 testimony. And the reports of said 
agents shall be open to the inspection of the claimant or his attorney at all times, 
on application, subject to such regulations as the Quartermaster-General or Com- 

-General may prescribe. 

Approved June 15, fs. 

This broke down secret reports but could not root out of the officer 
who passed upon the claims his intense hatred of our people. Thou- 
sands of claims had already been filed away, on their secret reports; 
they are yet filed away, probably eighteen thousand. They are sub- 
ject to revision, review, and new trial; for the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral cannot reject a claim. He “can only examine it, and when sat- 
isfied that it is right and just recommend it for payment.” 

Mr, Chairman, in filing these claims away, he shall, and should, act 
only upon legal evidence, taken upon due notice, after thorough cross- 
examination, with an open trial, so that public justice may be done. 
And as the amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. His- 
COCK] leaves no money to pay investigating agents, and the whole 
machinery will stop for want of money and the people be deprived of 


all remedy, I favor their transfer to the Court of Claims. I know 
he pled imself to make ample pornon for thisupon the judicial 
or sundry civil bill, but even if fully provided other reasons of a 


cogent nature demand a change. 

y colleague from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] opposes my amend- 
ment, which reads as follows : 
alenar he rer of — Se ae ee pending wre time ined in 50 

aster-General’s i f 7 

and which the eee eee Commi snare CONi Sec ander tab ox 
press terms and within the limitations of said act of July 4, 1864, and the acts and 
resolutions amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, the jurisdietion and 
authority to have examined and adjudicated, and to report to the Third Auditor 
with recommendation for settlement, may have the same transferred to the Court 
of Claims to be tried and adjudicated there as other claims now are. 

He would in the Ughi of information he has in his desk compel a 
transfer. He has exhibited to us corruption among officials, clerks, 
and employés in and around the Quartermasters Department and 
Third Auditor's Office which are appalling. How claimants have been 
compelled to pay a per cent. upon their claims to those who are to 
pass upon them to get them allowed. He claims much evidence of 
this kind has just been furnished him which he will lay before us, 
This at least should induce a transfer away from the secret and 
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unconstitutional methods of the present management to an open inves- 
tigation through the forms of law in an honorable court. The Gov- 
ernment had better pay a few unjust claims for want of investigation 
than languishingly live in the corruption now made public. Why 
not transfer? The Court of Claims is nota new institution. In 1855 
it was first established, with broad jurisdiction and ample powers. 
Even at that early day it was felt and known that Congress was no 
place for the investigation of private claims. That justice was not 
the rule in their settlement, but political prejudice, party passion, 
and the whim of the moment, not justice, dictated their allowance 
or rejection. 

The most meritorious frequently received no consideration, while 
the most corrupt were forced upon the Calendar and passed hastily 
and without investigation. So patent has this become that the Cal- 
endar upon which they are placed, even after a favorable report, and 
frequently repeated from Congress to Congress, that the House turns 
with disgust from its consideration, or, having entered upon it, meets 
one around which hang dark clouds of suspicion, and all behind are 
then postponed because the House must pass over the reeking mass 
of corruption that blocks the way before they can be reached. If 
public policy and public guetos demanded a transfer of private 
claims in 1855 to a court of claims, what must be the necessity now 
when they have increased a hundredfold? Our Constitution never 
intended that Congress should exercise judicial power, which it does 
in passing upon the claims of its citizens. The judicial power was 
committed to another branch of the Government, co-ordinate with 
the legislative. But as Congress holds the purse, and payment can- 
not be made except pursuant to an appropriation e by it, pee 
assume to pass upon the 8 of the claim. This is a great stretch 
if not a violation of the Constitution. We are told by enlightened 
publicists that every nation claiming to be even semi-civilized save 
ours has by law provided a court wherein the humblest citizen can 
sue and establish his claim against his government. China has had 
this law in days of antiquity so ancient that history fails to find its 
source. Yet here in free America, where sovereignty rests with the 

ple, there is no remedy for the citizen ““ whose private property has 
been taken for public purposes without just compensation,” save to 
bribe its way through the Departments or Congress, if it falls into 
the hands of one subject to such influences. Failing in this, he lin- 
ers around the corridors of the Capitol like a sinner in the courts of 
fell, waiting for that favorable hearing and escape, which never 
comes. 

Political passion now prevents this transfer, The question of the 
“loyalty” of the claimants is the “ ghost” that willnotdown. The 
gentlemen upon the opposite side of this House are afraid, it seems, 
to trust a court of their own selection with the adjudication of these 
claims. As far as I am concerned, I am now ready to pas the pay- 
ment of the claims of citizens residing in loyal States like my own 
upon the broad ground of the Constitution and the law. A different 
rule must hold in the States in rebellion. As the Supreme Court held 
in the prize cases, they went into rebellion as States, and every citizen 
residing there became, upon the recognition of the de facto govern- 
ment as sufficiently established to entitle its citizens to belligerent 
rights, alien enemies, to be held and treated as such according to 
the rules of war and law of nations. Every one recognizes that upon 
the theater of war the peaceful methods of the Constitution cannot 
be applied, else the rebel in arms could claim the right to shoot those 
who attack him, and demand before his gun be seized just compen- 
sation, and the process of the law to fix its value. Such folly and 
impossibility cannot be inferred. When belligerent rights were 
granted rebellion ceased to be treason and the peaceful methods of 
the Constitution were suspended, while insurrection was suppressed 
by the laws of war, under the laws of nations. When the war was 
over and peace established, the Constitution was again supreme. 
On this theory only can the right of coercion be sustained. If seces- 
sion be admitted, they had no constitutional rights against the Fed- 
eral Government after voluntary withdrawal from under its pro- 
tection. 

Be this as it may, in Kentucky, as was declared by the Supreme 
Court in the Mulligan case, the Constitution was in force at all times 
and in all places, and having so remained, its citizens are entitled to 
full and “just compensation” for all “private property taken for 
public purposes.” And every man in Kentucky under the Constitu- 
tion and law is a loyal man, unless he be convicted of treason; not 
proven guilty, but convicted, for the heavy penalty of a forfeiture 
of property (which can only be even after conviction during the 
life of the person attainted, and not longer) can be only enforced in 
a le way against those convicted upon atrial. Any other rule 
nullifies the Constitution. The Republicans hate Kentucky and treat 
her as an ontcast in the Union of States. Millions of dollars have 
been paid to Ohio and Indiana upon claims not so meritorious as 
ours; yet we are denied a hearing, and turned away empty-handed. 
They refuse this transfer because they claim the rule applied on the 
subject of loyalty is not as stringent as in the Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral’s Office. Such may and no doubt is the case, for being an enlight- 
ened court they appl the Constitution as they understand it, and do 
not ignore it, as the Departments do. The rule, then, is sufficiently 
stringent, and, in my opinion, in violation of the Constitution and 
the spirit of free institutions; but we want an open investigation 
and fair trial, free from the secret-service system of fraud and cor- 
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ruption; and will stand for the present to obtain any rule which 
Republican malignity imposes upon us. 

The amendment which I have offered will, I think, effect the 
object which the committee attempted to accomplish by this bill, 
and it cannot possibly work W wrong or injury to anybody. ‘The 
8 of the loyalty of the claimants ought not to be forced into 
the consideration of this matter at all, because the act of July 4, 
1864, under which these claims are adjudicated applies only to claims 
from loyal States, and cannot apply to rebel claims as such. It does 
not apply to the States which were in insurrection. The Govern- 
ment long ago furnished to claimants from such States a remedy. 
Every loyal man from the insurrectionary States having a claim of 
this kind was allowed to prefer it before the southern claims com- 
mission, as it was called, and have it adjudicated. This act there- 
fore applies only to loyal claimants from loyal States, 

When the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. CANNON] argued that this 
might throw open the door to a great many disloyal claims, he made 
a mistake, because section 1074 of the Revised Statutes, under which 
the Court of Claims adjudicates such claims, provides expressly that 
unless a man can directly prove his loyalty his claim shall not be 
allowed. Where the claimant lived within territory occupied by 
the rebel amay, he must orog positive proof showing that he ad- 
hered to the Government, and gave it aid and comfort, before he is 
treated as a loyal man or allowed any standing in court, the pre- 
sumption being by the. section referred to against him, presuming 
his guilt cont: to every 1 of law and justice. 

Now, so much for that, far as the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED] is concerned, I agree with him in part of 
what he has said ; that is, that something must be done. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr, Cox] attacks all these claims on account 
of their age. He says they have been pending for seventeen years. 
Why have they been pending so long? Where any have been pend- 
ing that length of time it is because the Government has not afforded 
proper remedy to the parties. 

A MEMBER, Twelve thousand were only recently filed. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Yes; twelve thousand were filed 
only recently from Indiana. They were filed under what is known 
as the Morgan raid, and within six months of the expiration of the 
time when they could be filed. They were filed when Congress author- 
ized them to be filed. Now, is the gentleman going to repudiate the 
claims of Indiana growing out of that raid? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I think the gentleman is in error, Only 
three-thirtieths have been filed from Indiana and Ohio both. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky, I could turn to the report and 
show the exact number referred to by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Burrows] the other day. They were filed in the last six months 
preceding Jannary, 1880. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Not one-twelfth of the number, as the gen- 
tleman will find by turning to that statement. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I only take the statement of the 
gentleman from Michigan, and I know he is sustained by the reports. 
I have them before me, and I will insert them to keep the record clear. 

Furthermore, of the fifty-three thousand claims before the Quar- 
termaster-General there has been, as stated by the gentleman from 
Maine, [Mr. REED, ] allowed of that whole number only $4,000,000. 
That small percentage of the whole amount is all that has been paid. 
So the gentlemen who undertake to frighten this House from giving 
a remedy to these claimants by declaring $100,000,000 are to be taken 
out of the public Treasury are not justified by anything in the record, 
and especially when we remember the fact that all that is left, if 
every one was allowed dollar for dollar, would not involve more than 
$12,000,000. 

These people are entitled to a remedy, as the proofs and facts 
before the House show; and as they do not receive adequate adjudica- 
tion of their claims before the Quartermaster-General’s Office, where 
the claim is of sufficient size to justify it, it should be taken before 
the Court of Claims, where it can be passed upon, where they are 
fully prepared to take charge of it, and where a speedy remedy will 
be afforded to these litigants, who have been so long kept out of their 
just rights. But where the cases are awaiting the decision of the 
Quartermaster-General they should not be forced out of his bands 
unless the claimant should ask that to be done; and the reason why 
they should not be required to take their small claims before the 
Court of Claims is that in the Court of Claims the records of the cases 
are required to be printed, and the printing of those records would 
cost more to the claimants than the whole amount of their claims. 
All the machinery for the investigation is provided for by the Gov- 
ernment. The Court of Claims has all the machinery necessary for 
the purpose of properly investigating these claims just as much so 
as the Quartermaster-General’s Department. 

I agree with what the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] 
has said, that these Quartermaster-General’s agents should be dis- 
pensed with, because they cost $30 for every claim, and from the be- 
ginning of this whole matter the expense to the Government in that 
one item has amounted to something like $3,000,000, They are now 
operating; or rather now using their time, not in the investigation 
of fair claims, but for the purpose of “whooping the boys up” in 
certain sections of the country to the polls on the day of election in 
favor of the men who are demanding that they shall be kept still 
longer in the service. 
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American Citizens in British Prisons. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HENRY W. LORD, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1882, 
On the resolution of Mr. nore ga of New York, concerning American citizens 


ritish prisons. 

Mr. LORD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall of course decline to vote for the discharge of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs from the further consideration of 
the resolution relating to American citizens held in foreign prisons 
without trial, and especially since the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
ROBINSON] has been kind enough to say that if he had been possessed 
of fuller information in regard to the work and progress of this com- 
mittee in relation to the matter he would not have made the propo- 
sition under discussion. 

It now appears from his own lips that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has not only escaped his censure but has actually won his 
praise, at least by implication, which when his anxious solicitude 
and very commendable zeal for his countrymen is considered, is a 
compliment worthy the appreciation of that committee. 

The honorable gentleman’s heart warms to the green, as did that 
of the Duke of Argyle—Maccallam More—to the tartan, when a case 
of imprisonment under other circumstances was brought to his atten- 
tion. 

There has been much said on this floor by the gentleman to whom 
I refer, and by others, sharing his views wholly or in part, in which 
I fully concur; and though I shall not join in 5 like a clamor 
for the recall of Minister Lowell, yet I desire to say that if there is 
any duty to which a minister should proceed with alacrity and all 
possible promptitude, it should be to assert the rights of American 
citizenship. There is nothing of a national character that is of equal 
value; nothing upon which national existence so much depends as 
the sacred observance of all the rights that citizenship implies and 
a readiness to fulfill all the obligations for mutual support and de- 
feuse that enter into the idea. Such rights as an American citizen 
has when abroad are just as emphatically his as such rights as he 
has at home are his. 

His government at home is bound to see that he is protected in all 
his rights at home, and to afford immediate relief when necessary. 
When he is abroad his dependence on his government for protection 
and defense within the measure of his rights abroad is just as abso- 
lute. If he should require relief it RREY be directly given, and the 
extent of it should be equal to the necessity. If citizenship does not 
involve this obligation for mutual defense as well as mutual aid, then 
citizenship does not exist, and there can be no communities nor States 
nor nations, 

The idea of mutual defense on the part of those associated to form 
a community does not depend on any very exalted sense of mutual 
obligation, that through long processes of evolution has at last found 
development in an element of patriotism by which nations become 
formidable in proportion to the de of fraternal affection among the 
people. It ison the contrary so obvious, so natural in fact, thatsome 
companies of brute beasts, instinctively associated in the forests, act 
upon it with a high de of energy, and a devotion to each other 
in the exercise of which there is not one among them who will not 
lay down his life for the community, or the whole community will 
risk its existence for the individual member, 

The obligations resting on fellow-citizens to protect and defend 
each other form the very basis of society—society is organized for 
that purpose, and in fulfillment calls very specially for instant action 
if danger or disaster overtakes one of the community when far from 
home. Then his goyernment, whose shield is always over him, is 
called upon for the exercise of its highest duty in affording instant 
succor and relief. 

‘The citizen may have some rights at home which he does not have 
in a foreign country; but there is no foreign country in which he 
has not rights, and for his protection in those rights his govern- 
ment through its minister is directly alongside of ; the flag of 
his country is directly over him; and more important than cere- 
monies at court, or amiable discussions of old conundrums that can 
wait, is the minister’s duty to demand the full measure of lawful privi- 
lege for any one of his countrymen who may seek his aid. 

ere it may be well to dwell a moment upon the fact that so far 
as the rights and privileges under consideration are concerned there 
is but one kind of citizenship, but one class of citizens associated to 
form this nation. No question of birthplace has any relevancy what- 
ever. The words naturalized or native have no qualifying signifi- 
cance, If the condition of citizenship exists, then the equality is 
complete, and whatever protecting power the indicates, to the 
extent of whatever force the nation is duetothe humblest party 


to the national compact, in whatever quarter of the earth he may 
become 1 upon the nation’s care. 

Citizenship means no less than this, and if it does not mean as 
much, then if is insufficient to hold any people together in the form 
of what is called a government. 

The question of citizenship may be at issue; it may be claimed 
and denied by parties to the question, either at home or abroad, as 
it often is, but when inqui into and established, that measures 
the right of the individual and defines the precise duty of the nation. 
That there is no difference in this respect between the rights of 
naturalized and native citizens may appear from this. Lot it be 
supposed that the German Emperor shall determine that Germans 
naturalized as citizens of the United States and afterward return- 
ing to the German states shall, if they remain two years, be deemed 
citizens of that empire and subject to obligations as such. Let us 
suppose, further, a native-born citizen of the United States and a 
naturalized German citizen of the United States shall travel together 
within the German Empire, remain for more than two years, and the 
German Emperor shall claim them both, and enforce upon them the 
obligations, military or otherwise, of German citizens. It may well 
be assumed that the United States would without much delay go to 
the rescue of them both. It would not be easy to say, why to the 
rescue of the one any sooner than the other, or, if to one before the 
other, then for what reason? If the German Emperor had a reason 
to give in the one case and none in the other, that would be wholly 
immaterial to the Government of the United States. 

A few words now upon another point. Ido not yield a cheerful 
nor a ready assent to the proposition that a foreign nation, England 
for instance, may justify a course of conduct toward citizens of the 
United States on the ground that she treats some of her own sub- 


jects in the same way. 

If she shail enact, for instance, that from the 30th of September, 
1880, until the 30th of September, 1852, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland may prescribe certain districts and change or alter them 
from time to time, which shall be as districts politically infected, 
and within which imprisonments may be according to his own direc- 
tion,“ without bail or mainprise,” and if within the net that shall 
be from time to time drawn over these districts so designated there 
shall be here and there an American citizen involved in the meshes 
and thrown into prison, and if neither information as to his fault nor 
trial as to the truth of the charges shall be afforded to him even 
after many months’ confinement, I am disposed for one to protest 
that there is no justification in the fact that the foreign government 
is treating numbers of her own subjects in the same way to which 
this country should listen with any degree of satisfaction. 

There are governments which have passed beyond that stage of 
national development in which their rights have to be held under 
humble submission to long and wearying negotiations with superior 
powers. The United States have survived that epoch. en a 
question arises so vital to her honor and to her existence as that 
which now challenges her attention, she has suflicient standing in 
the earth to demand, as Rome did, the recognition of her citizens 
as representatives of her power. 


Extension of Bank Charters. 


SPEECH 


F 


HON. AYLETT H. BUCKNER, 


OF MISSOURI, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 17, 1882, 


On the resolution of the Committee on Banking and Currency, to fix a day for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 4167) to enable national banking associations 
to extend their corporate existence. 

Mr. BUCKNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my purpose to enter into the discussion 
of the details of the bill now before the House. It is not to the form 
or to the means or mode by which the charters of the banks are to 
be continued that I make opposition; but to their recharter, how- 
ever made or with whatever restrictions surrounded. I object to 
their recharter because there is no apparent popular or even bank 
demand for such legislation. Thereis no evidence before this House 
that the stockholders of the national banks, or their officers, desire 
the passage of this bill, There are no petitions from the people, no 
memorials from national-bank owners, no demand from the press that 
the extension of the charters of these banking associations is either 
a financial or a banking necessity, 

I have not observed a bank president, cashier, officer, or stock- 
holder besieging the room of the Banking and Currency Committee 
or thronging the aisles and corridors of the Capitol in behalf of con- 
tinuation of the charters of the banks, Three bills for that purpose 
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have been introduced into this House and the Senate, each one a 
fac-simile of the other, and all bearing indubitable marks of a com- 
mon paternity. It seems to be generally understood that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency is entitled to the credit of preparing the orig- 
inal bill for which the e of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency have substituted the measure now before the House. And 
unless he has permitted himself to become the agent and attorney of 
the banks, in securing the legislation pro by this bill, I am 
warranted in the statement that it is not asked for by the banks or 
demanded by the stockholders, owners, or officers of the banks. Why 
should they desire an extension of their charters for twenty years, 
when the law as it now stands invests every five ‘natural persons” 
having a sufficient amount of United States bonds with the privilege 
of incorporating themselves into a national bank? The seventy or 
eighty banks that have been organized, with a capital exceeding 
$7,000,000 invested in 3} percents since the Ist of last July, have under 
the law a corporate existence running into the next century, and 
there are new banks now being organized and so they will continue 
to the end of time, provided the people consent to be taxed for the 
special purpose of keeping them alive. 

The system was designed to be self-perpetuating, while every indi- 
vidual bank is limited in the duration of its corporate life. It was 
never contemplated that any of these banks should have an existence 
longer than twenty years, and there is no reason why they should 
not at the end of that period go into final liquidation, close up their 
business, and divide their assets, The owners and stockholders can 
organize a new bank with the sameassets, as has already been done 
by banks in Michigan and Iowa, and those of the stockholders who 
prefer to realize upon their share of the bank assets will find no 
obstacle in their way. That is their legal right under their contract 
of organization, and Congress has no power to divest any one stock- 
holder of that right. It is not sufficient to say that the continued 
bank will indemnify a dissenting stockholder against loss, or pro- 
vide a mode by which he may realize the value of his interest in the 
expiring bank. He has aright to stand upon his contract, and to 
require that the affairs of the bank shall be wound up and its assets 
distributed. 

The fact stated in the report of the majority of the committee that 
the charters of two hundred and ninety-seven banks will expire 
February 25, 1883, . a return of $54,000,000 of lawful money 
to the Treasury in order to effect the withdrawal of the bonds securing 
the circulation of these banks, instead of being an argument in favor 
of continuing the powers and franchises of these institutions, is a 
striking illustration of the vast power of contingent mischief which 
has been vested in these institutions. It is not claimed that the banks 
expiring at that time, even after the passage of this enabling act, 
will be under any obligation to continue their charter existence. 
A large or a small proportion of them may prefer to go into liquida- 
tion notwithstanding the eg of this act, and to the extent of 
their outstanding circulation they will still have the power to dis- 
turb the operations of trade, and no remedy can be provided to pre- 
vent it by this bill or any other, because it is a vice inherent in the 
system. This power of contraction or expansion must be a continual 
menace to the stability and regularity of all the operations of busi- 
nessin any event. 

All that can be said in favor of the provisions of the committee’s 
bill is that it affords facilities for reorganization to those banks that 
desire to continue their corporate existence, and to those that de- 
termine to go into liquidation it offers no inducement to continue 
their business. It is not at all probable that the banks who desire 
to extend their lease of life would, as the committee suppose, wait 
until the last day of their existence before they took the necessary 
steps for reorganization, but that months before that day they would 
have made the necessary deposit of lawful money and withdrawn 
their bonds, made a new deposit and obtained new circulation. So 
that whether we have a contraction of the circulation to the extent 
of one million or fifty millions in the early part of next year de 
pends wholly upon what each one of these banks considers to be its 
interest, and the passage or failure of this bill will have no percepti- 
ble influence on that decision. For myself, I greatly prefer that 
they give a practical demonstration, as early as possible, of their 
vast powers of financial mischief and mone disaster. By all 
means, if the people need more proof than they had in March, 1881, of 
their capabilities in this direction, let us have it next year—the 
sooner the better. We may be better prepared for it next year than 
at any other time in the near future, and I would therefore offer no 
additional facilities to the continuation of a system which sooner or 
Leiter convince the most skeptical of the fatuity of those who 
uphold it. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is a vain and useless effort to galvanize into 
a short-lived and spasmodic existence a system that contains within 
its own organism the seeds of decay and death. The breath of 
its life is debt, and without debt it ceases to live. National banks 
and national debt are the Siamese twins of our financial system. ‘The 
one cannot exist without the other. The right to continue their ex- 
istence for another period of twenty years, as proposed by the com- 
mittee's bill, cannot add a day to their duration or prolong the period 
of their final dissolution. That depends entirely upon the rapidit. 
with which the ple are willing to discharge the bonds whic 
guarantee their circulation. The president of the American Bank- 


ers’ Association and president of one of the leading banks of New 
York City said, in an address before the Niagara convention of bank- 
ers of last August: 


It is very obvious that the continued reduction of the public debt is fast remov- 
ing the foundation of the national banking currency, and that the system itself, 
thus losing its characteristic basis, is approaching dissolution, and it is evident 
that the existence of the present system of ban cannot be long protracted, and 
yr — 755 soon some substantial ge in the of our natio) currency will 

evitable. 


This sagacious and intelligent banker advocated the substitution 
of some other basis than United States bonds for the bank-note cir- 
culation, and neither he nor any other member of that convention even 
hinted at the necessity or desirability of the law now before the House. 
Whether expiring banks go into liquidation by operation of law or 
by the vote of their shareholders, or some or all of the shareholders 
organize a new bank under the same or a different name, or whether 
their charters are extended by the provisions of this bill, the founda- 
tions of the system will in either contingency continue to be under- 
mined and destroyed as long as debt redemption is continued; and 
no such patent nostrum as prescribed by this bill will exempt the 
national banks from theirinevitabledoom. Isay inevitable, because 
there is no more universal sentiment in this country than the fixed 
and determined purpose to discharge the last dollar of the public 
debt-bearing interest as rapidly as the resources of the country will 
permit. What the banks need, therefore, is not deceptive and unne- 
cessary legislation, such as we have in this bill, but something to 
restore the constituent element of the system, and to secure a firmer 
and stronger foundation for their mischievous and vicious note cir- 
culation. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, notwithstanding his inordinate 
admiration of a system which he has so long petted and caressed, in 
his last annual report seems to havea dim but unwilling conception 
that the object of his veneration and affection is going the way of 
all earthly things, and that the circulation of the 8 will, under 
existin ws, diminish in volume ‘‘as the public debt shall be 
redu: ” but inasmuch as the 2,248 banks now in existence could 
operate upon a bond guarantee of about eighty-two millions, and that 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty millions of bonds would 
be sufficient to supply the minimum amount necessary to be deposited 
in the Treasury by all the banks which may be established during the 
next twenty years, he thinks if would be premature to recommend 
any substitute at present. These conclusions as to the amount of 
bonds necessary to maintain the bank-note circulation as a part of 
our credit circulation I do not purpose to controvert. But when 
papas pe and their real significance understood, instead of affording 
a sufficient reason for the Comptroller's failure to recommend some 
substitute for the circulation which must diminish in volume as the 
debt is reduced, as he affirms, they manifest a singular indifference 
and unconcern as to the effects of such reduction on the business in- 
terests of the country. The banking system may have a name to 
live when it is dead in fact and its feeble and lingering existence 
becomes a source of desolation and disaster to alf the diversified 
interests it was designed to promote and foster. Such it will be if 
we follow the counsels of the Comptroller, and fail to make early 
provision for its approaching dissolution. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be my purpose to show that we cannot, with- 
out dereliction of duty to those who have confided their interests to 
our hands, look with such philosophic indifference to the necessary 
and inevitable effects of the continued reduction of the public debt 
on the paper circulation issued by the banks, It is a question wholly 
outside of the expiration or continuance of their charters, and is forced 
upon our consideration by the constant and rapid diminution of the 
public debt. Heretofore and even now the bank circulation has been 
continually on the increase, except during the period when the 
country was preparing for 3 by the tortures of contrac- 
tion. Henceforth we may reasonably look for a regular and constant 
contraction of the national-bank circulation growing out of the pay- 
ment of the bonds held for their security. Let us suppose that the 
minimum sum of bonds (namely, $82,000,000) required by the 2,248 
banks in operation last November to sustain their circulation could 
be reached by redemption by the Ist of next January, what would 
be the necessary effect upon the circulation? It would reduce it 
under existing laws by about the sum of two hundred and ninety- 
seven millions of dollars in the withdrawal from circulation of that 
amount of lawful money deposited in the Treasury for the re- 
demption of the circulating notes of the banks. And notwithstand- 
ing this heavy curtailment of the paper circulation, as stated by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Paki g system could still live and 
breathe, but its breath wouid be freighted with universal ruin. 

If we look at the probable events of the near future, with refer- 
ence to the character of the bonds and the probability of their 
redemption, there is reasonable ground for the opinion that, as we 
redeem the 3} percents, the paper circulation will suffer such a re- 
duction as will necessarily inflict serious injury to all the vast indus- 
trial and commercial interests of the coun It may be safely 
assumed that there will be no material reduction of the revenues of 
the Government during this Congress, and that one hundred mill- 
ions of the public debt will be discharged during this and several 
succeeding years. The Treasury is now discharging all its current 
obligations and paying off this debt at the rate of one hundred and 
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fifty millions per annum; and any probable reduction of revenues 
will be more than counterbalan y the difference in our interest 
account now and that of the preceding fiscal year, and by increased 
consumption from increasing population. 

The amount of 3} percents on the Ist of ahs subject to call was 
$511,400,000, and of this amount $245,601,000 was held on November 
1, 1881, by the Treasury as security for the circulation of the bank 
and one hundred and twenty-four millions of 44 and 4 percents an 
Pacific Railroad sixes ag; gating $369,600,000 as the total amount 
of United States bonds held by the banks to secure their circulation 
of $330,000,000 November 1, 1881. In other words 35, or about 68 
per cent. of the bonds securing bank circulation, consists of 3} per 
cent. bonds, and they also constitute #44, or about 48 per cent. of the 
outstanding 3} percents, all of which are payable at the pleasure of 
the Government. If one hundred and fifty millions of these bonds 
are called for redemption during the current year, the banks must 
respond by the surrender and cancellation of their bonds in the pro- 
portion of 245 to 511, and the 1 of lawful money by the banks 
to redeem their circulation will be required in nearly the same pro- 
portion as the amount of bonds deposited, the amount of circula- 
tion being three hundred and sixty millions, secured by three hun- 
dred and sixty-nine millions of bonds. Each bank owning called 
bonds will thus be brought to the alternative of purchasing 34 n 
cents, which may be included in the next succeeding call of the 
retary, or 44 or 4 percents, the former at a 2 gina of 12 to 14 per 
cent. and the latter at a premium of 18 to 20. 

Which will they do, or will they prefer to go into voluntary liqui- 
dation, give up their cireulation, sell their bonds, and continue in 
the legitimate business of banks of discount and deposit? Their 
course of action will be determined by the interest of the stockhold- 
ers of the several banks. The interest of the public will not be con- 
sulted or regarded, but each bank will decide its action with refer- 
encé solely to its own interest. For myself I do not believe that 
any fair proportion of the banks whose circulation is based on 3} 
percents, will continue their existence by reinvesting in 4 or 4} per 
cent. bonds at the rates of premium at which they are now sold. 
The banks chartered since the Ist of July are based almost exclu- 
sively on the 3} percents, thereby remiss J that they are unwillin 
to pay the premium at which the fours and four-and-a-halfs are held, 
and it is not at all likely that the premium will be less in the face 
of the increased demand that will arise for them, as all other national 
bonds are redeemed or in course of rapid redemption. To the ex- 
tent that the 3} per cent. bonds are withdrawn and not replaced by 
other bonds, the monetary circulation must be curtailed, and if the 
opinion of the late Secretary of the Treasury is to be relied upon, 
the whole of these bonds will be redeemed within the ensning five 
and a half years at the rate of at least one hundred millions per 
annum. 

Can we afford to take the risk of having the volume of circulation 
curtailed at the rate of from ten to fifty millions of dollars per annum 
for the next five . Is our present p rity so assured, or is 
the business of this country on so solid and firm a foundation that 
we can intrust the vast monetary interests of this country to the 
doubtful and capricious action of banks and bankers. Shall we take 
no warning from the diminution of our exports, from the short crops 
of last season, from the expenditure of ons of dollars in unpro- 
ductive enterprises, from the wild and reckless speculation that is 
pervading all classes of men in every part of the country, and commit 
the question whether we shall have two hundred millions of circula- 
tion, more or less, to the decision of two thousand national banks? 
J£ I do not grossly misconceive the present situation we shall richly 
merit the execration of the people of this country if we leave them 
subject to such unnecessary hazards. It is but little over a year ago 
since the banks gave us a striking illustration of their power to pro- 
duce a monetary panic. It was a legitimate result of free banking, 
and of what is known as the “elasticity of the circulation,” the power 
to contract or expand the circulation of the banks at will. Whether 
the bill of the committee is or is not enacted into law, that danger- 
ous and vicious power still remains to the banks, and if I am not 
greatly mistaken they will find it to their interest to exercise it in 
such a way that will not only startle the country but produce such 
a revulsion in financial and commercial circles as will forever con- 
nen banks of issue to the opprobrium they so well merit. 

ut, Mr. Speaker, let it be conceded that my apprehensions as to 
the immediate future are groundless; that I am taking counsel either 
of my wishes or my fears, and that such is the value of the sovereign 
right of issue to the banks that thoy will maintain the present vol- 
ume of paper circulation by the purchase of 34 percents to replace 
those that may be redeemed. Is there any one who believes that 
they will pay the present premium for the 4 and 4} percents, when all 
the 3} percents are redeemed, which will take place, in all human 
probability, within the next five or six years? Or are they prepared, 
with the Comptroller of the Currency, never to abandon the national 
banking system as long as the bonded debt amounts to one hundred 
or one hundred and a millions, and without making an effort, 
either to strengthen its foundations, or substitute anything in its 
lace, permit the bank-note ironian ee to dwindle down 

m its present volume of three hund and sixty millions to one- 
fourth of that sum? Instead of extending the charters of the out- 
going banks, it becomes this Congress to prepare for the probable 


contingencies of the future, and either authorize them to issue cir- 
culating notes on some other security, substitute some other kind of 
circulation in their place, or resolve that the taxpayers of this conn- 
try shall in all time pay an annual interest of twelve millions of dol- 
lars, in the shape of interest on an interminable bond, in order to 
maintain a bank-note circulation. 

To this complexion it must come sooner or later, if not in this exact 
form, by such changes in the reyenue laws and by lavish expendi- 
tures of the revenues as will practically make a portion of the public 
debt a perpetuity. Nothing will be done on a question of this char- 
acter during the next Congress, because no radical change in exist- 
ing severe or financial legislation is ever made during the term in 
which a Presidential election occurs, and in the mean time we are 
by our non-action exposing the business interests of the country to 
the doubtful and capricious action of more than two thousand dis- 
tinct and independent banks, controlled by no other consideration 
than the pecuniary interests of their owners. 

I come now to consider the provisions and principles of the 1 
8 substitute for the bill of the committee, both of which will be 

ound in the appendix to these remarks. And at the outset I beg 
the House to believe that the proposition involved in the substitute 
of the direct issues of the Government for its indirect bank issues is 
primarily a question of monetary circulation, and not a question of 
interest reduction or debt pao . It involves the question of a 
stable and steady volume of circulation of far greater importance to 
the commerce, trade, agriculture, and manufactures of the country 
than the annual saving of ten or twelve millions of dollars. It is a 
part of the history of this country that we have had several mone- 
tary convulsions, most of which are traceable remotely or proximately 
to the vicious system of bank issues and the union of banking in its 
proper sense, with authority in the banker to make money out of his 
credit by the issue of his promissory notes. In each of these monetary 
crises—of 1814, 1817, 1837, 1857—when the banks suspended cash pay- 
ments, the losses and bankruptcies of the country were a hundred- 
fold greater than the saving to the Government of the difference be- 
tween a non-interest-bearing and an interest-bearing debt of four 
hundred millions, which will be the effect of the substitute now be- 
fore the House. Hence I shall treat the question before the House 
simply as one of currency, that of interest saving being altogether 
subordinate and incidental. 

The substitute I have proposed asserts the exclusive right and duty 
of the Government to issue all the credit circulation W and 
not through the intervention of corporations, and without shock or 
disturbance to the business of the country to substitute the promis- 
sory notes of the United States for the promissory notes of the banks. 
It neither increases nor decreases the present volume of national note 
circulation, and endows the note of the United States with functions 
conferred by law on the bank note, with the exception of making 
the former receivable for customs dues, and making the Treasury 
note redeemable in coin, which the bank note is not. It goes further, 
and separates the business of banking, and the issue of notes; and 
except in taking away from the national banks their note issue it 
does not interfere with their business as banks of disconnt and de- 
posit. And as an inducement to the note circulating banks to sur- 
render their circulation and to become banks of discount and deposit 
simply, the substitute offers to repeal all taxes of non-circulating 
banks on capital and deposits. Such, sir, is the remedy that is pro- 
pesn to ward off the dangers of a great reduction of the circulation 

y the payment of the debt on which it is based, and at a time when 
an unfavorable condition of our international exchanges may be 
greatly aggravated by this unrestricted action of the banks. 

When it is considered that one-halfof our paper circulation is now 
issued by the Government, and that there has never been a success- 
ful effort openly made to withdraw this circulation during the score 
of years it has been in use by the ple, it cannot but excite sur- 
prise that any defense of a proposition that the other half of the 
circulation should in like manner be issued by the Government should 
be necessary. As in the war of 1812, so in the late civil war, when 
the credit of the banks had failed and they were powerless to 
meet the exigencies of the occasion, the credit of the Government 
was resorted to as the only resource to pay its soldiers and carry on 
its vast mili operations. It would seem that a credit and the 
use of such credit which could be made available to the wantsof the 
people and the Government in time of war might be profitably and 
advantageously used in e. Such in fact has been the experi- 
ence of the people of the United States as to the notes of the Gov- 
ernment known as nbacks, and notwithstanding the various in- 
sidious and clandestine efforts to supplant them with the notes of the 
banks, I hazard nothing in saying that they have a hold upon the 
3 and esteem of the propie that will make them the last debt 
of the Government that will be paid, if they are ever paid. 

In popular estimation their value as a circulating medium is not 
enhanced by the fact that they are made a lawful tender in the dis- 
charge of debt, or that they are redeemable in coin at the 
in New York. They are valued because of the faith of the people in 
the Government which utters them—becanse of their uniform value 
in all parts of the Union—and of their receivability for all taxes, 
national, State, county, and municipal, and necessarily in all the 
multiform transactions of daily life. And when the plain, blunt 
common sense of the man of ordinary understanding and average 
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intelligence demands to know why all the paper money, as he terms 
it, cannot be issued directly by the Government instead of half of it 


being issued by corporations created by that Government, no answer 
that you can give, however fortified by authority or experience, or 
replete with the theories of monetary science, will satisfy him that 
in pemmitung this condition of things we are not countenancing a 
at folly, if not a great wrong. If I were to answer this question 
should say that we employed banking corporations to issue a por- 
tion of our circulation because of the proclivity of all governments 
to legislate for the benefit of privileged classes and special interests, 
because of the natural distrust of large numbers of men of the ca- 
acity of the people for self-government, and of a still larger num- 
bar who have a morbid and superstitious dread of every innovation 
upon the existing order of things. 

If, Mr. Speaker, Congress, instead of authorizing the creation of 
two thousand banking corporations, had invested a single individual 
and his assigns with the right to issue his romissory notes to the 
extent of three hundred and sixty millions of dollars for twenty years, 
and had made them receivable for public dues and payable on ac- 
count of debts by the Government, as provided by the national-bank 
act as to national notes, and with like power to expand and contract 
the paper circulation as these institutions now have, I am perfectly 
safe in the assertion that there is not a member in this House who 
could be found willing to extend such powers and privileges for a 
day. Such abuse of our legislative authority would shock the minds 
and consciences of all men—not because a single individual might 
not secure to the people as safe a currency and one as uniform in value 
in all parts of the country as that furnished by two thousand cor- 
porations, but because of the special and aena privileges bestowed 
upon this fortunate individual, and of the inconsistency of such 
legislation with that equality of right which is the corner-stone of 
republican government. 

here is nothing in the Constitution which makes any distinction 
in favor of a thousand corporations over one, or of any number of 
individuals over a single individual. If Congress has constitutional 
power and jurisdiction over any subject or matter there is no restric- 
tion upon the means if may adopt to carry into effect the grant of 

wers. It has the same power to incorporate Jay Gould or W. II. 

Janderbilt as it has to incorporate ten thousand bank shareholders 
or two thousand banks. We should be giving to the favored indi- 
vidual the right to exchange his promissory notes without interest 
to the extent of three hundred an rind illions for the promissory 
notes of others, bearing interest, with the pledge of the Government 
that it would receive them for hundreds of millions of annual tax- 
ation, and pay them ont to all employés, officers, and creditors of the 
Government, except where it had stipulated for some other mode of 

ayment, and at the same time forbid by stringent legislation any 
interference by other individuals or State corporations with the valu- 
able privileges thus conferred. 

Such is the extent of the extraordinary franchise which would inure 
to the exclusive benefit of the beneficiary of our 1 Need I 
say that such a franchise conferred upon a street beggar would in a 
few years transform him into a millionaire? I speak not of the indi- 
rect result of the elastic principle of the bank-note circulation,so much 
lauded by its advocates, which enables bank-owners to expand or con- 
tract their note obligations at will, and thus, by advancing or de- 
pressing the prices of commodities, afford them the opportunity-of en- 
riching themselves at the expense of the great mass of the people, and 
atthe same time bankrupting merchants and traders and embarrass- 
ing all kinds of business. And now, sir, what pretext of justification 
can be offered for such unjust, partial, and anti-republican legisla- 
tion? Can we delude ourselves into the belief that what cannot be 
justified when for the benefit of a single individual will find its jus- 
tification when the number of beneficiaries isincreased a hundred or 
a thousand fold. Is there such magic in an act of incorporation as 
to make a franchise conferred apon a corporation justifiable, and 
without justification or excuse when conferred upon a single indi- 
vidual and his assigns? Can we sugar-coat injustice in the form of 
class legislation by increasing the beneficiaries of our injustice and 
multipl iog the number who participate in the robbery of the gen- 
eral public 

No, sir. Banks of issue are inimical to republican institutions, 
and cannot be justified, except by an abandonment of the principle 
of equality of all men before the law. Power is ever ing from 
the many to the few,” and note-issue by banks is one of the chiefin- 
struments of power by which the few are aggrandized at the expense 
of the many. It has 5 Bots the fruitful source of vast accumulations 
of wealth in the hands of a moneyed oligarchy in this country, which 
is the sure forerunner of public sped eee and the bane of republican 
institutions. The present distinguished premier of the English cabi- 
net (Mr. Gladstone) said in a speech in the House of Commons, in 
March, 1875, in reference to issue banks, that they were subsidized 
by the state to the extent of their note-issue. It would be exactly 
the same thing,” he said, “so far as the money is concerned, to grant 
a legislative privilege to a pamon to pay over to him a considerable 
sum from the consolidated fund.” 

And, strange to say, we are discussing in republican America the 
question whether we will continue to the national banks the pay- 
ment from the pockets of the people of a subsidy of millions by 
allowing them to issue their notes and endowing them with most of 


the functions of money. Will it be said that they repay the Govern- 
ment for the franchise of note issue by making a market for the bonds 
of the Government? When first established and the credit of the 
Government was depressed they served the purpose of sustaining its 
credit, but it is not pretended that the Government stands in need 
of any such adventitious aid to sustain its credit now. Its bonds 
are sought for in every market of the world and stand first on the 
list of the world’s securities. For the last ten years the banks, 
instead of being a help to the Government, have been an obstruction 
to every effort to appreciate their value and obtain a lower rate of 
interest. Even now they are engaged in stealthy, underhand, and 
indirect schemes to perpetuate the public debt, in order that they may 
have a plausible pretext to retain their subsidy of note-issue, by a 
reduction or repeal of allinternal taxation, 

Shall I be told that the banks pay the Government a bonus of 1 
per cent. on their circulation in consideration of the grant to them of 
the privilege of making money out of their indebtedness, This is an 
admission that the right of note-issue belongs to the Government as a 
part of its sovereign power, and has been bartered away for a mero 
song. If it were any adequate compensation for this valuable fran- 
chise, how is it, when the interest on the securities for the circu- 
lation has been reduced from 6 to 3} per cent., that there were as 
many or more banks organized within the last half year than ever 
before in the same period of time, and how does it happen that the 
rate of bank dividends for the last twelve months is greater than 
the ordinary rate of interest through the country, notwithstanding 
the continued complaint of ruinous and excessive bank taxation 
If there is any profit in bank circulation to justify the payment of a 
large or small bonus it belongs to the whole people, and not to an 
inconsiderably small fraction, and should no more be bargained away 
or farmed out than the transportation of the mails or the coinage of 
metallic money. 

Mr. Speaker, no argument can be urged against the proposition 
contained in the substitute for the bill of the committee that is not 
equally potent in favor of the redemption and destruction of the three 
hundred and forty-six millions of greenbacks. But what party or 
segment of a party will champion a measure that looks to that result 
since the policy and design of the resumption act in that respect was 
defeated and reversed? Ido not pa of depriving the greenback 
of its legal-tender character, but of its Bot eric and cancellation, 
and thus permit the bank oligarchy to ‘‘filch from us,” to use the 
expressive language of Mr. Jefferson, the exclusive right to issue all 
the credit circulation for our fifty millions of people. If there were 
not an urgent necessity growing out of the rapid reduction of the 
public debt that some substitute should be provided for the national 
notes, the fact that we have two kinds of currency performing the 
same office, one issued by the people and for the people, and the other 
issued by the banks and for the banks, will give the question, “ who 
shall emit the future currency?” a prominence that will demand a 
final solution in the very near future. It cannot continue to be half 
greenback and half national-bank note. It must all be issued di- 
rectly by the Government or by the banks. There is the same irre- 

ressible conflict between the two that once existed in this Union 
etween slavery and freedom, and one or the other must and will be 
exterminated. 

I pass to the consideration of the monetary objections, as I un- 
derstand them, to the issue by the Government of the entire credit 
circulation. I grant that it involves a “fixed issue” of the whole 
credit circulation just as the maximum amount of the nback cir- 
culation is now fixed by law. It is because it is so fixed and pos- 
sesses no elasticity,“ as it is termed, and that it is so fixed in amount 
by Congress, that it encounters apparently the strongest objection. 
I maintain that what I have denominated the it circulation, 
that is, circulation based on credit and not on coin, however secured 
or redeemed, should have no elastic power; that is, should not be con- 
tracted or expanded at the will of those who make a profit for them- 
selves by loaning it or discounting notes in exchange for it. Elas- 
ticity in the sense I have used it, and as it is generally understood, 
necessarily involves the power to contract as well as expand the 
circulation. That such a power should not be lod in the hands 
of those interested in abusing it seems to be too evident to admit of 
argument. Banks follow the law of their being when they maintain 
their circulation at the highest amount. To give them the unre- 
stricted power to increase their circulation as they may consider need- 
ful for the demands of trade and commerce, is to give them the power 
to make or unmake the fortunes of individuals and to advance or 
depress the prices of all property and commodities. 

It is universally a; that paper circulation has precisely the 
same influence on prices as so much metallic money, and as it in- 
creases in amount the whole volume of circulation, both coin and 
paper, all other conditions being equal, is relatively depreciated, and 
the depreciation of the whole volume manifests itself in the advance 
of the prices of commodities. High prices here diminish our ex- 
ports and tend to increase our imports, and the result of this state 
of things eres we become indebted to foreign countries and the 
foreign exchanges become adverse to this country. A drain of coin 
takes place in order to liquidate the foreign balances against us, and 
if not arrested by increased exports and diminished imports it will 
result in panic, and not infrequently in a monetary revulsion and 
general bankruptcy. If there were no increase of paper money— 
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when a metallic drain sets in—the decrease in the stock of coin pro- 
duced by the outflow to foreign countries would soon bring prices 
down to an exporting point; but it is just at this at the 
banks continue their paper issues and thus aid to keep Tp igh prices 
and stimulate speculation. Especially is this true of the national 
banks, whose notes are not redeemable in coin and never have been, 
and therefore would not be affected directly by the unfavorable con- 
dition of foreign exchanges. 

From a combination of causes there is now an outflow of bullion 
abroad which will likely continue during the Kiote: part of this year. 
I doubt not that the increase of bank issues from three hun and 
twenty to three hundred and sixty-two millions in three years has 
tended to this result, and may aggravate it very seriously ; and in- 
stead of reducing the circulation, and thus aid in bringing prices down 
to an exporting point, the banks are now adding to an ady redun- 
dant paper circulation, eee the vast increase in the gold 
and silver circulation. That they will continue to do this, not to 
satisfy any real monetary or trade necessity, but to put money in the 
pockets of the shareholders, as bi Éo they can obtain United States 
bonds at a paying rate, is proved by all experience. In truth, the 
demand for increased circulation is as insatiable as death. It grows 
by what it feeds on. The more that is issued the more will be wanted. 
Walker, on the Science of Wealth, (book 3, chapter 6,) says with truth: 


The supply does not satisfy the demand—it excites it. Like an unnatural stim- 
ulus taken into the human system it creates an increasing desire for more; and the 
more it is gratified the more insatiable are its cravings. 


He gives the reason for this statement, which has been verified in 
the experience of every one who has witnessed a period of an increas- 
ing volume of paper circulation. He says: 

There are two reasons for this: one that as the epar An expanded prices are 
raised correspondingly, and more currency is required to t the same exchanges; 
that the specalation Inevitably following the rise of prices leads to an enormous 


extension and tition of indebtedness, which requires for its apari ara greatly 
increased amount of the circulating medium. Thus, by the action and interaction 
of these causes, the demand for the issue of this kind of currency is certain to be 
greatest when it is already redundant. 


The idea of haying a credit circulation that will expand or con- 
tract, according to the demands and the state of trade und commerce, 
is folly and fallacy combined. Issue banks are orgauized because 
they hope to realize profits by loaning their own credit and the de- 
posits of their customers, and not to give facilities to the growth of 
trade and business, except as an incident to the profits to be derived 
from making loans on their credit and on their deposits, and the 
more of their notes they can keep out the larger is their income. An 
elastic credit currency is as tan absurdity as an elastic yard stick. 
What is most needed for the permanent prosperity of all kinds ot 
business and all classes of the community is a volume of circulation 
which will give steadiness to prices and regularity to the movements 
of trade and commerce. Security to the noteholder is of inferior 
moment compared with the a bat which constant fluctuation in the 
amount of the paper issues intlicts upon the business of the country 
by creating corresponding fluctuations in the prices of commodities, 
and by . the equilibrium of exchange with foreign coun- 
tries, and producing panic and financial disaster. Insolvency and 
failure to redeem its obligations by a bank of issue will entail loss 
and inconvenience to individuals and localities, but every indus- 
trial interest, and the entire business of the country is affected by 
the exercise of this power to curtail or expand the credit circulation 
at the will or caprice of bank owners. Trade and commerce are but 
other names for gambling and all kinds of mercantile operations are 
but lotteries in which the prizes are few and far between and the 
blanks without number, the notes of the bank were redeemable 
in coin at the bank counter, or elsewhere, it might offer some slight 
check to their capacity to inflate the pa circulation, but there is 
no pretense of coin redemption of the k note anywhere. The 
only check which the people have against excessive issues is the con- 
dition of the public debt and the premium upon Government securi- 
ties which tends to reduce their profits on circulation. 

If I have failed to show by the application of admitted monetary 
principles that the elasticity of a paper circulation is necessarily pro- 
ductive of disaster to the industrial and commercial interests of the 
country sooner or later, it is undeniable that it is condemned by 
all the most important and advanced nations of the world, and if 
not abandoned in this country it is becanse the people are misled 
by the sophistries and fallacies of those who are interested in the 
Dewy ites note-issues, or the apprehensions of those who are controlled 

sy a false and fatal conservatism. We have copied our opinions and 
practice as to bank issues from England ; but England has long since 
discovered the mischiefs which necessarily cling to the exercise of 
the unrestrained issue of a mere credit circulation. The bank act of 
1844 was passed after an exhaustive investigation of all the questions 
aber to coin and currency, and the examination of the most 

istinguished practical and scientific experts in the United Kingdom. 
Under this law the credit circulation was fixed in amount, and has been 
gradually but very slowly decreasing for the last thirty-eight years. 
Prior to this period Great Britain had a somewhat similar system ot 
currency and banking as that of the United States, during the ex- 
istence of the last ofthe United States—the stock banks of Eng- 


land answering to our State banks, and the Bank of England ocou- 
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pring a somewhat similar position as the Bank of the United States. 
e right of issue, except as to the outstanding emission, was taken 
from the local banks by the Peel bank act, and the Bank of England 
fell heir to two-thirds of any circulation thereafter surrendered by 
the local banks. 

So far from there being any elasticity in the present credit circula- 
tion, the fixed issue of the whole kingdom is actually less than it 
was forty years ago, notwithstanding the vast increase in wealth, 
popolation; and commerce, and “elasticity” is provided for solely 

y coin, or the actual representative of coin. An almost exactly sim- 
ilar currency system has been adopted in Germany. The prohibition 
of any increase of the fixed credit issue is not absolute, as in Great 
Britain, but any excess of paper issues, except that bottomed on 
coin, can be e only on the payment of atax of 5 per cent. on such 
excess. In France nearly the entire circulation of its t bank is 
based on coin, and the evident tendency of that institution is to make 
its note circulation a representative rather than a mere credit circu- 
lation. In fact the United States alone, of all the great commercial 
nations of the world, countenances this vicious elastic credit circu- 
lation, which is said to be the chief merit of our national banking 

stem. 

OM. Speaker, I flatter myself that I have shown from admitted 
laws of monetary and currency science, as well as from the example 
of two of the most enlightened commercial nations of the world, 
that what is termed the elasticity of the bank-note circulation is a 
dangerous fallacy, and that there is no foundation for the objection 
to my proposed substitute that it fixes and restricts the credit circu- 
lation to a given amount. In this respect I am but following the 
example of those who have unlearned the lessons which we were 
taught by the nation from which we have inherited so much of our 
jurisprudence and so many of the principles that regulate our A 
of person and property. And in this connection I beg to call the 
attention of the House to two other important innovations made by 
the English Government upon the accepted dogmas of Wall-street 
financiers and the advocates of bank-note issues, and which will be 
found to be in perfect consonance with the underlying principles of 
the proposed substitute, and will give abundant evidence that my 
views are ry apie by the judgment of the British Parliament not 
only in 1844 but from that time to the present. i 

The object of the currency reform of 1844 was, first, to give a greater 
degree of stability and steadiness to the circulation ; second, to secure 
the absolute convertibility of the note circulation; and, third, to cause 
the mixed circulation of coin and circulating notes to expand and 
contract as it would have expanded and contracted under similar 
circumstances had it consisted exclusively of coin. 

To effect these objects the Bank of England was divided into two separate and 
distinet departments, the one confined exclusively to the issue, circulation, and pay: 
ment of bank notes, and the other to the ordinary business of a bank of deposit 
and discount; that the amount of notes garane on demand uttered by the issue 
department should be limited to $70,000,000, the amount of such notes issued by the 
stock banks of England and Wales should be limited to $40,000,000, and that the 
excess of the bank-note circulation over and above these fixed amounts should be 
issued against coin and bullion held on deposit by the issue department.— Torrens 
act, 1844, page 57. 

The amount of seventy millions of dollars as the maximum of the 
fixed issue of notes was adopted, because it was ascertained by an 
investigation running through several previous years that sum was 
under all circumstances and at all times outstanding. It would be 
out of place, even if my time permitted, to go into a discussion of 
the monetary principles upon which the advocates of this reform 
based their action. It will suffice for me to say that there has been 
no material change or modification of the act of 1844, notwithstand- 
ing at every period of ten yearssince, the principles of the act have 
been discussed in Parliament and by financial writers; and on a careful 
examination of the provisions of the act, as well as of the opinions of 
those who were instrumental in its p , it will be seen that while 
the note-issue of the bank is the issue of the corporation of the Bank 
of England, it is to all intentsand purposes as to such issue a depart- 
ment of the Government of England, and has no connection but is 
absolutely independent of the banking department, and the banking 
department independent and disconnected with the issue department, 
The evils and mischiefs of having the same body of men or a corpora- 
tion doing the business of loaning money and discounting notes, and at 
the same time issuing their notes with which to exchange for the loans 
made and the notes discounted, is thas obviated, while the Government 
of England, throngh the issne department of the Bank of England, 
utters its notes not only to the banking department of the bank but 
to other banks, and receives bullion and issues its notes thereon, 
whether owned by the banking department or any of the provincial 
banks of the kingdom. So that when I propose that the Government 
shall issue all the credit circulation, which circulation shall be fixed 
in amount, and that the business of banking proper shall be divorced 
from note-issuing, I am fortified by the 1 of many of the 
wisest and most distinguished statesmen and practical and scientific 
financiers of the nineteenth century. 

I am aware that the statement made that the issue department of 
the Bank of England is an office of the state, is controverted by many 
of the advocates of bank-issues and of the union of banking and bank- 
note issuing. I shall be pardoned, therefore, if I put to rest all doubt 
on this subject by referring to unquestioned authority on this point, 
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Professor Bonamy Price, in his late work on currency and bank- 
ing, page 64, referring to the bank act of 1844, says: 

The act divides the Bank of England into two Separo : one the bankin; 
department, the other the issue department. The latter is exclusively concern: 
with the issue of notes. That operation is carried out, under fixed rules laid down 
in the statute, and the vital point to observe here is that the corporation called 
the Bank of England has no voice, discretion, or control over the issues. In the 
issue department the bank directors have no more authority or right to speak or 
act than any other person in the kingdom. The banking department is the Bank 
of England, pure and simple, as private a bank as any other bank in the country. 


On the next page he says: 


The Bank of England, the private bank so called. is authorized to receive from 
the issue department fourteen millions of notes, with a certain proportion of the 
lapsed issues as meg lapse. The quentity stands now at abont fifteen million 

ds. These bank notes the bank receives from the issue department (which 
fa reality is an office of the states) on condition it shall give gold for them to the 
public whenever they are presented for payment. Of course this fact may be re- 

ed as meaning that the Bank of England is a direct issuer of notes tothe extent 
of fifteen millions, but it is far simpler aud truer to look upon the bank as a re- 
ceiver for apana reasons of so many notes from the sole issuer, the office of the 
state called the issue department. 

Speaking of the gold in the bank, he says: 


The gold stored and kept in the government office—the issae department—in 
no sense whatever belongs to the Bank of England; and he regards it as a great 
mistake that in the weekly re of the bullion belonging to the state office and 
the bank they should be mixed together. 


And after describing the operations of the two departinents be says: 


‘Two amendments would make the act complete. The office of issue ought to 
be placed in Somerset House or Whitehall. The world would then understand 
that the state was the real issuer; and, secondly, in the weekly reports the bullion 
which belongs to the issue department should be kept strictly apart from the 
bullion which belongs to the Bank of England as a private banker, 

In the explanation and defense of the act of 1844 by Sir R. Tor- 
rens, he says: 

The banking department of the Bank of England is a corporation liable. like 
other ban corporations, to insolvency. The issue department is not a cor- 
poration. It is like the mint, a department of state. 

Again, page 76, he says: 

By the provisions of the act of 1644 the banking department of the Bank of 
England was placed upon the footing of an ordinary bank of deposit and discount 
The directors of that establishment were as completely divested of all control and 

nsibility regarding the amount of the notes put out by the issne department 
as if the act had assimilated that department to the Bank of Hamburg, and had 
required that the whole of its issues should be represented by bullion in actual 


deposits. 

The functions of the banking department were strictly confined to 
the operation of banking, properly so called ; and it is manifest from 
the testimony of Lord Overstone before the currency committee of 
1840, and his writings on the subject of the management of the cur- 
rency, that the two ideas of a fixed issue of a credit circulation and 
a separation of the banking and issue departments were among the 
prominent reforms needed to give stability, steadiness, and security 
to banking operations. Hence we find him using this language on 
the subject of issue and banking: 

The two things, the m ent of a paper currency and the management of 
banking deposits, cannot be blended together in one system and treated as subject 
to the same laws and to be teeny on the same principle, The attempt to do so 
is like that of the unskillful chemist who attempts to unite together substances 
which have no afinity and will not combine, and therefore obtains only a confused 
and useless mixture where he looked for a periect chemical compound. 

I hope I have disposed of the objection commonly urged against 
the issue of a paper circulation directly by the Government, and 
with it the false and pernicious theory of an elastic credit cireula- 
tion and the combination of banking, in its proper sense, with note- 
issuing. I repeat, this mischievous practice is confined to the United 
States almost exclusively, and has been repudiated by Great Brit- 
ain after a trial of one hundred and fifty years, and after the whole 
subject of currency had undergone, through the press, by commit- 
tees of Parliament, and by numberless publications, the most thorough 
and exhanstive discussion. The same may be said of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary as to the issue of paper circulation being fixed 
and rigid. Indeed, in the establishment of national banks and in 
giving them the right to issue their promises to pay many of the 
attributes of money, and compelling them to pay a royalty into 
the Treasury on their circulation, the sovereign right of the Govern- 
ment over the whole question is admitted. And the fact that the 
only redemption of the bank note now authorized by law is in the 
greenback is N an admission that the credit of the Government 
is superior to that of the banks, and for this reason alone, if for no 
other, the Government should be the sole issuing authority. 

The influence of the example of Great Britain and Germany in favor 
of a “fixed issue” of credit circulation cannot be im hed on the 
ground that they are governments of a more absolute type or less 
restrained in the extent of their respective powers, by constitutional 
restrictions, than that of the United States. No monarchy in Eu- 
rope or elsewhere posesses more unrestricted control over its currency 
than the Constitution givesto Congress. It not only has by express 
grant the power „to coin money and regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coins,” but the States are in terms prohibited from 
coining money, emitting bills of credit, “and from making anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in the discharge of debts.” The 
United States has exclusive sovereign poner over the whole question 
of coinage and money, and necessarily, in my opinion, over every- 
thing that performs the functions of money. It is not because other 


governments have taken direct charge of the credit circulation that 
they are more or less monarchical, or that there are more or less re- 
straints upon the executive or legislative departments of these gov- 
ernments, but it is because by common consent and universal usage 
the world over, coinage and money are a part of the sovereignty of 
all governments, whether republican, monarchical; or imperial. 

And I tapon that no government has more unrestricted power in 
this regard than the Constitution gives to the Government of the 
United States. It is supreme and omnipotent within the sphere of 
this power. It has the power to regulate commerce, and we build 
light-honses, improve harbors and rivers. It has power to establish 
post-oflices and post-routes, and we provide for transmitting news- 
papers, letters, and books, to the remotest hamlet of the wilderness, 
aud we cannot permit any State, community, or corporation, to throw 
obstacles in the way of the unrestricted exercise of these grants of 
power. Nor have we ever thought that we could or ought to delegate 
the execution of these powers to a corporation, partnership, or asso- 
ciation of individuals. This Government executes its authority by 
its own officers and its own agents, with the exception of the sovereign 
power of issuing and giving to a promise to pay the functions of 
money. This power it has intrusted to a corporation, not because Con- 
gress is incompetent to the task of making proper rules for its issue 
and management, but for the reason that there are“ millions in it” 
to the members of this corporation. We execute the power to coin 
money by establishing mints and fabricating eagles, double-eagles, 
aud dollars. We have not called in acorporation to aid the Govern- 
ment in supplying metallic money, for no other reason than capital 
has never yet seen its way clear, by which it could rob the labor of 
the country, and satisfy its voracious maw by being incorporated to 
run themints. Is it possible for any man to give a reason that will 
bear the least scrutiny why Congress cannot intrust the power to 
issue its promissory notes and to pay them out to an officer of the 
Government or to a board of officers, as if confides the manage- 
ment of the mints to the Director of the Mint and his subordinates? 
The Treasury Department has been performing this duty for nearly 
a generation, and the Government of England through the issue de- 
partment of the Bank of England has been engaged in the perform- 
ance of the same duty for nearly two generations, and neither on 
this side nor on the other side of the Atlantic is there any complaint, 
except from bank-issue advocates and those who delight to fatten 
on legislative robbery. 

But it is said that the Government of the United States ought not 
to go into the banking business and that the exercise of the power 
thut I claim for the General Government tends to centralization and 
the ubsorption by it of the reserved rights of the States and of the 
individual citizen. The power to borrow money on the credit of the 
United States is one of the expressly granted powers conferred upon 
Congress, and under that power che Geveramant has issued its in- 
terest-bearing as well as its non-interest-bearing obligations. The 
Treasury note has been emitted since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment under this grant of power without question from any source 
and is as clearly within the terms of the power as any of the class of 
bonds of the United States now outstanding. Nor can it be predi- 
cated of any grant of constitutional power, that it tends to centraliza- 
tion or takes from the States the exercise of a power which, if exer- 
cised by them, defeats one or more of the great objects for which the 
union of the States was formed. Centralization is to be apprehended 
and avoided when by a strained construction of the Constitution the 
Federal Government obtains jurisdiction of such matters as have not 
been delegated to it by the States. 

It may be conceded that all increase of patronage, and every 
additional burean needed by the Government to perform its duties 
under the Constitution strengthens the Federal authority, but that is 
a centralization of legitimate and authorized power, and the neces- 
sary result of our developement and wth. It is such centraliza- 
tion as was contemplated and provided for by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. Aside from the prohibition against the States to emit bills 
of credit, and yielding to the doubtful authority of the Supreme 
Court, (Briscoe rs. Commonwealth Bank of Kentucky, 11 Peters, 257,) 
that the notes of banks authorized by the States are not within the 
meaning of this 1 the experience of this country prior aud 
subsequent to that decision leaves no room for doubt that the issue 
of credit money by banks tends to defeat the object of the mintage 
of coins, That object was primarily to provide a means of exchange 
anda measure of values. If the States can, as they have done, enter 
into competition with each other in the issue of credit money, they 
will inevitably expel from circulation all the metallic money that 
may be ioed. from the mints, and thus deprive the people of the 
media of exchange intended to be provided them by the Constitution. 
In vain may Congress provide mints and fabricate the coins author- 
ized by law, if the printing and engraving of paper promises to pay 
is allowed to the States, and credit money issued according to what 
each State may deem necessary to supply the real or imaginary 
demands of trade. 

Our own experience alike with the teachings of monetary science 
enforces the truth that whatever performs the office of money should 
be under the direct control of the authority that coins the money of 
the Constitution. Credit or paper money is a convenient labor-say- 


ing necessity in the advanced condition of the business methods 
of the world, and supplements the supply of metallic money. Its 
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increase or decrease of volume has the same effect on the prices of 
commodities as a like addition to or diminution of the stock of 
coin. As long as it is maintained to an equivalency with coin it 
practically performs the office of coin in all monetary and business 
transactions. It is a part of one whole and not an independent and 
distinct element of the national circulation, and the intimate and de- 
pendent relations between the two kinds of circulation demand that 
they should not be controlled by discordant and inharmonious au- 
thority. The power to coin money and regulate the value thereof and 
of foreign coins is a grant of power over whatever is current as money, 
and is not confined merely to the mintage of coined money. It must 
of necessity embrace the whole subject of currency in order to make 
the power of coinage effective and to prevent the depreciation and 
expulsion of metallic money. To allow national or State banks to 
issue their notes with the functions of money is to surrender the con- 
trol of the entire circulating medium, both coin and paper, to them, 
and to defeat one of the great objects of the Constitution—a uniform 
and stable metallic circulation. The business of banking in its proper 
sense belongs exclusively to the jurisdiction of the States; and that 
is left to them to control and manage as the States may deem best for 
the interests of the people. Note-issue, or the right to convert debt 
into money, is an exercise of the sovereign power of the Government, 
and is no part of the business of banking. That consists in loaning 
money, receiving deposits, and dealing in exchange, and when com- 
bined with that of note-issuing makes a union of incompatible and 
incongruous functions. It is this mischievous union to which the peo- 

le of this country have been so long habituated and in which they 
have been educated for a century that causes them always to asso- 
ciate note-issue as an inseparable part of the business of banking. 
Hence the objection that the issue of the credit circulation by the 
Government through the Treasury or by a commission expressly au- 
thorized for that purpose will make the Treasury a bank and convert 
the Government into a mammoth banking institution. Ifthat were 
true or had the semblance of truth the Government has been engaged 
in the banking business for nearly twenty years, and if the issue of 
credit money constitutes a bank the issue of real money by the mints 
should a fortiori constitute a bank also; and, according to this logic, 
we have never been without a Government bank since its foundation. 

Such e are hardly worthy of the name of argument, espe- 
cially in the face of the fact that one-half of our credit circulation is 
now issued directly by the Treasury Department, and no one can be 
found who entertains the faintest hope that we shall redeem it and 
substitute bank issues, State or national, for it. They are of a piece 
with the arguments that were urged against the establishment of the 
Independent Treasury nearly fifty years ago by the banks and their 
advocates. The simple proposition that the Government should be 
the custodian of its own revennes, and not intrust them tothe keep- 
ing of banks, aud thus increase their line of discounts and profits, 
was characterized as a union of the purse and sword—as a Govern- 
ment bank, and as making one currency for the Government and 
another for the people. Notwithstanding the false clamor raised 
against it, it received the assent of Congress, and no one of its oppo- 
nents has ever dared to ask forits repeal, and is everywhere accepted 
as a useful and necessary part of the fiscal machinery of the Govern- 
ment. That act decreed a divorce of the Government from the banks 
in the custody of its revenues; the proposition I am advocating 
divorces note-issuing from banking in its proper sense, and secures to 
the Government the direct issue and control of the credit circulation, 
as it has ever had of the cash cirenlation, in the interest of the whole 
people, aud not in the interest of bank owners alone. 

Mr. Speaker, what shall I say to the objection so current among the 
bank organs, that Congress would be forever engaged in increasing 
the circulation, and thus disturb all values and derange all kinds of 
business? This in fact would be doing just what is considered the chief 
merit of the elastic bank-note system, and which is one of the most 
pernicious features of free banking. It is what the banks are now 
doing, and have been doing systematically for years. But, say the ad- 
vocutes of this bank privilege, this inflation of bank notes is to accom- 
modate the trade and business of the country. Isay it is to increase 
bank dividends, without reference to the wants and demands of trade. 
The real gist of this objection is that Congress is incapable of legis- 
lating on so important and intricate a question, and that it must be 
relegated to the directories of 2,000 banks. Congress is authorized 
to provide for coining money, and to regulate the value and quantity 
thereof. It has unlimited power over the whole subject of taxation, 
internal and external; it legislates as to foreign and domestic com- 
merce; it declares war and makes peace, but to regulate the issue of 
the credit circulation for the best interest of the people involves so 
much financial wisdom and such disinterested patriotism, that Con- 
gress should turn it over to the exclusive jurisdiction of capitalists, 
money-mongers, merchants, and bankers! If there is any force in 
thisargument it proves too much. It proves that our republican Gov- 
ernment is built on a sandy foundation, and that the capacity of the 
people for self-government is a delusion and a cheat. 

The British Parliament regulates by law and issues by officers 


under its control all of the credit circulation for the Kingdom of Great 
Britain, and has been issuing it for nearly two scores of years, and 
there has been no increase of this circulation during this period. 
Are our people less intelligent or less capable of grasping the mys- 
teries of the science of money, or their representatives so destitute 
of correct information on this subject, that it must be turned over to 


the exclusive jurisdiction of corporations? It has been announced 
in the public press that the distinguished statesman at the head of 
tho British Government (Mr. Gladstone) is contemplating legislation 
which will deprive the Scotch and Irish banks of the privilege of 
issue, and placing the entire credit circulation of the United King- 
dom under the direct control of Parliament, He was a member of 
the administration of Sir Robert Peel in 1844, and in the debate in 
the British Parliament in March, 1875, on the Goschen bill, to which 
I have before referred, (Parliamentary Debates, third series, volume 
222, 1869-2030,) he said: 

He (Sir Robert Peel) proceeded steadily upon the e le that when the law 
imposed restrictions upon banks in their business of banking these restrictions 
should be maintained, with reference to another principle, that the state was ulti- 
mately to resume into its own hands the entire business of issue, and that that 
course should be taken on the first favorable opportunity. Iam one of those who 
firmly believe in the policy of the act of 1844, and to the principle that the issue is 
the privilege and prerogative of the state. 

If my time permitted I could quote from this debate opinions from 
the most distinguised statesmen of both parties in England to the 
same effect, ‘that the emission of circulating notes,“ in the language 
of Mr. Lowe, formerly chancellor of the exchequer, “of right belonged 
to the sovereign power, and that it ought to be placed exclusively 
in the hands of the state.” 

England, after one hundred and fifty years of an elastic paper cur- 
rency emitted by banking corporations, repudiated the teachings 
which we are unfortunately still following, 51 is prepared to extend 
the principles of the act of 1444 to Scotland and Ireland on the first 
favorable opportanity, and thus emit the entire credit circulation for 
the whole United Kingdom directly by the government, while Ameri- 
can legislators, unmindful of the principles underlying our republican 
institutions, are hesitating whether they will continue to pay a yearly 
tribute of twelve millions of dollars exacted from the labor of our 
people in order to maintain and perpetuate a system of bank issues 
that has been rejected and abandoned by statesmen and financiers 
in all the important countries of the world. How strange it is, Mr. 
Speaker, that the monarchy of Great Britain is legislating in the in- 
terest of the people and that the Republic of America is anang 
in behalf of classes, of monopolies, and accumulated wealth 

I have shown that the principle of the propositions embodied in 
the substitute for the committee’s bill is not an experiment. It has 
been tried in this country by the emission of the greenback, and in 
England by the enactment of Peel’s bank bill, providing for a “ fixed 
issue,” uttered in fact by the state. Nor is the principle of a Treas- 
ury issue for circulation and a separation of note-issuing from bank- 
ing without the indorsement of high authority in thiscountry. Mr. 
Jeiferson is on record as one of the earliest advocates of the issue by 
the Government of Treasury notes, which should take the place of 
bank-note circulation. During the war of 1812 he declared— 

That bank paper must be suppressed and the circulating medium must be 
restored to the nation, to which it belongs. Let banks continue if they please, 
but let them discount for cash alone or for Treasury notes. 

At another time he wrote: 

The banks have discontinued themselves. We are now without any medium, 
and necessity, as weil as patriotism, will make us eager to receive Treasury notes, 
if founded on specific taxes. 

But among all the renowned statesmen who have adorned the his- 
tory of America, Mr. Calhoun stands pre-eminent in exposing the 
injustice and anti-republican character of note-issue banking and 
its corrupting and demoralizing consequences. It is worthy of note 
that Mr. Calhoun several years before the passage of Peel’s bank act 
of 1844, which separated the issue department of the Bank of Eng- 
land from the banking department, condemned the union of banking 
and note-issuing as a blending of incompatible and dangerous func- 
tions. Ontwo different occasions in the Twenty-fifth Congress he 
advocated the issue of Treasury notes as a circulating medium in 
place of the issues of the banks. He had held in 1837 that it was 
the duty of the General Government to assume entire control of the 
paper circulation, if the effect of State issues was to deprive the 
people of the benefits of a metallic coinage, to depreciate it, or expel 
it from the country, or the channels of circulation, and his wonder- 
fully sagacious and analytic mind did not fail to detect the mischiefs 
as well as the injustice of uniting the credit of the Government with 
that of individuals and giving the latter the entire benefit of such 
credit. I submit a short extract from his speech delivered in the 
Senate on 3d of October, 1837, (Appendix Con ional Globe, first 
session Twenty-fifth Congress, 124,) to show that the advocates of 
the issue of Treasury notes as a circulation are supported by the 
authority of his great name: 

He who does not see that the credit system is on the eve of a great revolution 
has formed a very imperfect conception of the past and anticipation of the future. 
What changes it is destined to undergo and what new form it ultimately assume 
are concealed in the womb of time and not given us to foresee. But we may per- 
ceive in the present many of the elements of the existing system which must be 

led and others which must enter it in its renewed form. 

looking at the elements at work, I hold it certain that in the process there 
will be a total and final separation of the credit of Government that of indi- 
viduals, which have been so long blended. The good of society and the interests 
of both imperiously demand it, and the growing intelligence of the age will enforce 
it. Itis unfair, unjust, unequal, contrary to the spirit of free institutions, and 
corrupting in its consequences. How far the credit of Government may be used 
in a separate form with safety and convenience remains to be seen. To the extent 
of its fiscal action, limited strictly to the function of the collection and disburse- 
ment of its revenue and in the form 1 have suggested, I am of the impression it 
may be both safely and conveniently used, and with great incidental advantages 
to whole community. 
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It is that separation of Government credit from the credit of indi- 
viduals predicted by Mr. Calhoun, and in part already accomplished 
by the greenback, and which will necessarily separate the business of 
banking from note-issuing, I propose to accomplish in full by the 
adoption of the substitute. 

Mr. Speaker, it has not been my purpose to make any other shango 
in the existing status of the credit circulation than to substitute tho 
emission of the Treasury note for that of the banks as their charters 
expire, and to forbid the creation of any new banks or the issue of 
any additional circulation. The substitute does not interfere with 
any other portion of the credit or metallic circulation, or with the 
representative circulation, (gold and silvercertificates,) Nor does it 
oflex any impediment to such banks as may elect to do so to continue 
the business of banking under the restrictions of the national banking 
act during the continuance of their charters, as many of the banks 
are now doing in the larger cities. It seeks to redress but one griev- 
ance at a time, and in doing this it destroys the “ elastic” character 
of the whole credit circulation. That becomes“ the fixed issue” of the 
Government to be paid out to the creditors of the Government and 
to be exchanged for specie at the pleasure of the holder. But in order 
to give elasticity, and elasticity not of credit money but of the money 
of the Constitution, I would modify the emission of gold and silver 
certificates by requiring them to be issued upon deposits of gold and 
silver bullion and redeemable in coin. Instead of giving elasticity 
to the credit circulation, a stable and uniform circulation will be 
more certainly secured by a circulation which denotes accumulations 
of wealth by labor, industry, and economy, and not by an increase 
of the instruments of credit. 

It has been suggested that these certificates for bullion deposits 
could be used successfully in filling the place of the bank notes, as 
their charters expire or banks go into liquidation. This is an 
equivalent proposition to diminish the circulation by the amount of 
the bank notes outstanding, because 1 the deposit certifi- 
cates are no more than so much gold and silver coin. If we had 
never issued any other credit money than the three hundred and forty- 
six millions of greenbacks the suggestion would be admissible, but I 
leave to those gentlemen who favor this proposition to consider what 
would be the effect of such a diminution of the circulation upon the 
prices of all commodities, and especially its influence upon the debtor 
and ayer. All other things being equal, the effect of a reduc- 
tion of one-third of the circulation will reduce the prices of commod- 
ities one-third and add to the burdens of debt and taxation in the 
same ratio. I do not hesitate to express the opinion that our credit 
circulation is needlessly redundant, but having risen up to the pres- 
ent amount through the vices of the national-bank system in great 
part, the reduction of its volume, now that its bad influence has per- 
meated the business of the country, presents a very different question 
from that of its original increase, Prosperity usually attends an 
enlargement of the circulation, whether credit or cash, and it may 
well coexist with a stationary circulation, but a diminution almost 


invariably — pecuniary pressure more or less aggravated. 
Mr. S er, Iam not unmindful that the banks have given us 
a note circulation of uniform value in every part of the Union, and 


that the holder of the notes is secured beyond allreasonable contin- 
gencies. These are the chief, if not the only merits of tho system, 
and they constitute the prominent features for which it meets the 
approval of the unthinking multitude and of those who seek to profit 
by its franchises. Its vices will only be manifest in a season of great 
commercial disaster and monetary pressure, to which every enter- 
prising and credit-using people seem to be fated and against which 
no human foresight has ever made provision. Its capacity toexpand 
or contract the credit cireulation—the union in the same hands of the 
making of money with the loaning of thatmoney—its sham con- 
vertibility, or rather its utter want of convertibility, and the pow- 
erful temptation which it offers to its owners to promote such legis- 
lation as will perpetuate the system by perpetuating the national 
debt, to say nothing of its anti-republican and aristocratic features, 
entitles it to no just claim to the extension of its privileges, even if 
we had an absolute assurance that the capacity of the banks for 
mischief would not be 3 N e the rapid diminution of 
the public debt within the next few years. Unless we prove faithless 
tothe traditions of our past history and to the principles of republican 

vernment, and are deaf to the demands of the producing classes of 

e country, we will discountenance every measure, of whatever char- 
acter, which looks to such reduction of taxation as will detract from 
om power to reduce the public debt and extinguish the last dollar 
of it. 


Already schemes are on foot and plans are laid, the covert if not 
avowed purpose of which is to perpetuate the twin sisters of class 
legislation—national banks and our prohibitory tariff. Far better 
will it be that the taxation on tobacco and whisky shall be undis- 


turbed until every vestige of the internal-revenue system can be 
oblitora than tit continue with diminished rates of taxa- 
tion and with its regiments of collectors, assessors, spies, and detect- 


ives. Present rates of internal taxation mean payment of the pub- 
lic debt and the total repeal of internal taxation, with the dis- 
bandment of the internal-revenue army; reduced rates mean post- 
pouement of the payment of the public debt and the indefinite con- 
tinuance both of the debt and of the service of the internal-revenue 
battalions. Let those who have so long suffered from the wrongs 


and exactions of the internal-revenue system console themselves with 
the reflection that every million of surplus revenue is a knell of the 
departing power of the banks and a harbinger of the approach of 
the day when the omnipotent voice of the American tis will de- 
mand that the millions of interest-bearing bonds keld as security for 
the circulation of the banks shall be exchanged for the non-interest- 
bearing notes of the Treasury, to be forever used as currency by our 
growing ponosna And as that day is ushered into being the last 
vestige of internal taxation will be consigned to the grave, may we 
not hope, to rise no more forever? 


APPENDIX A. 
A bill to enable national banking associations to extend their corporate existence. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and eee eee bar United States of Amer- 
tcain O sss assembled, That any national banking associ+«tion organized under the 
acts of February 25, 1863, June 3, 1864, and February 14, 1880, or under sections 5133, 
5134, 5135. 5136, and 5154 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, may, at any 
time within two years 8 to tho date of the expiration ofits corporate existence 
under present law, and with the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, to be 

uted as hereinafter provided, extend its period of succession by amending its ar- 
ticles of association for a term of not more than twenty years from the expiration of 
the period of succession named in said articles of association, and shall have succes- 
sion for such extended period, unless sooner dissolved by the act of shareholders 
owning two-thirds of its stock, or unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some 
violation of law. 

Sec. 2. That such amendment of said articles of association shall be authorized 
by the consent in 8 shareholders owning not less than two-thirds of the 
capital stock of the association; and the board of directors shall cause such con- 
sent to be certified over the of the association, by its president or cashier, to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, 8 by an application made by the pres- 
ident or cashier for the approval of the amended articles of association by the 
Comptroller; and such amended articles of association shall not be valid until the 
Comptroller shall give to such association a certificate under his hand and seal 
that the association has complied with all the provisions required to be complied 
with, and is authorized to have succession for the extended period named in the 
amended articles of association. 

Src. 3. That upon the receipt of the ee and certificate of the association 
rovided for in the preceding section, the Comptroller of the Currency may, if he 
eems it necessary, cause a special examination to be made, at the expense of the 

association, to determine its condition; and if after such examination or otherwise 
it appears to him that said association is in a satisfactory condition, he shall grant 
his certificate of approval provided for in the preceding section, or if it appears 
that the condition of said association is not satisfactory, he shall wi such 
certificate of approval. 

Sec. 4. That any association so extending the period of its succession shall con- 
tinue to enjoy all the rights and privileges and immunities granted and shall con- 
tinue to be subject to all the duties, liabilities, and restrictions imposed by the 
Revised Statutes of the United States and other acts having reference to national 
banking associations, and it shall continue to be in all respects the identical asso- 
ciation it was before the extension of its period of succession, with the same rights, 
immunities, and liabilities. 

Sec. 5. That when any national banking association has amended its articles of 
association as provided in this act, and the Comptroller has granted his certiticate 
of approval, any shareholder not assenting to such amendment may give notice in 
writing to the tors, within thirty days the date of the certificate of ap- 
proval, of his desire to withdraw from said association, in which case be shall be 
entitled to receive from said banking association the value of the shares so held 
by him, to be ascertained by an 3 made by a committee of three persons, 
one to be selected by such shareholder, one by the directors, and the third by the 
first two; and in case the value so fixed shall not be satisfactory to any such share- 
holder, he may appeal to the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall cause a reap- 
praisal to be e, which shall be final and binding; and if said reappraisal shall 
exceed the value fixed by said committee, the bank shall pay the expenses of said 
reappraisal, and otherwise the appellant shall pay said expenses; and the value so 
ascertained and determined shall be deemed to be a debt due to said shareholder 
from said bank until pee and the shares so surrendered aud appraised shall, 
after due notice, be sold at public sale, within thirty days after the final appraisal 
pro in this section. 

Sec. 6. That the circulating notes of any association so extending the period of 
its succession which shall have been issued to it prior to such extension shall be 
redeemed at the Treasury of the United States, as provided in section 3 of the act 
of June 20, 1874, entitled“ An act fixing the amount of United States notes, pro- 
viding for redistribution of national-bank currency, and for other "and 
such notes when redeemed shall be forwarded to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and destroyed, as now provided by law; and when the amount of such notes shall 
be reduced to 5 per cent. of the capital stock of the bank issuing the same, the 
association so extended shall deposit lawful money with the Treasurer of the United 
States sufficient to redeem all of its outstanding circulation, as provided in seo- 
tions 5224, and 5225 of the Revised Statutes; and any gain that may arise 
from the failure to present such circulating notes for redemption shall inure to the 
benefit of the United States, and from time to time, as such notes are redeemed or 
lawful money deposited therefor, as provided by law, such notes shall be replaced 
by new circulating notes, bearing such devices, to be approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, as shall make them readily distinguishable from the circulating 
notes heretofore issued. 

Sec. 7. That national banking associations whose corporate existence shall 
expire, and which do not avail themselves of the provisions of this act, shall be 
required to comply with the provisions of sections 5221 and 5222 of the Revised 
Statutes in the same manner as if the shareholders had voted to go into liquida- 
tion, as provided in section 5220 of the Revised Statutes; and the provisions of 
sections 5224 and 5225 of the Revised Statutes shall also be applicable to such 
assoc: ns. 

APPENDIX B. 


Mr. Buckxxn submitted the following proposed substitute for the bill (H. R. No. 
4167) to enable national banking — to extend their corporate existence: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of tives of the United States of 
America in i, Hor assembled, That whenever the charter of any national bank- 
ing association is about to expire, or whenever any such association shall, by a vote 
of its shareholders owning two-thirds of its stock, determine to go into liquidation, 
and the bonds deposited by such bank to secure its circulation, or any part thereof, 
shall consist of 5 or 6 per cent. bonds now continued at 3) per cent. interest 
and redeemable at the pleasure of the United States, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to exchange the notes hereinafter authorized for the bonds so 
held by said banking association at par and accrued interest, or he may exchange 
the notes aforesaid for standard gold or silver coin, and redeem said bonds with 
coin; and thereafter the circulating notes of said bank shall be redeemed at the 
Treasury of the United States, and when so redeemed said circulating notes shall be 
canceled and destroyed. And any national banking association whose circulation 
is secured by bonds of the Uni States other than those above described, and 
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whose charter is about to expire, or whose stockholders, by a vote of two-thirds 


thereof in amount, shall determine to go into ayer shall proceed, as pro- 
vided in sections 5221, 5222, 5224, and 5225 of the Revised Statutes, by making a 
deposit of the notes hereinafter authorized; legal-tender notes, or gold or silver 
nt and thereafter the circulating notes of such banking association shall be 
redeemed at the Treasury with the notes hereinafter autho: 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
canse to be printed and engraved Treasury notes of the United States, to an 
amount not exceeding the present outstanding national-bank-note circulation, with 
such devices and inscriptions as he may and approve, in denominations of 
ten, twenty, fifty, one hundred, and one thousand dollars, and which shall be made 

ayable on demand, at the office of the assistant treasurer in the city of New York. 

B Standa d or silver coin, when presented in sums of not less than $100; an 
by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Register of 
res thereto engraved. Said ury notes shall be 
States for all taxes, customs dues, demands, and claims 
in all parts of the United States in 


said notes s 

the Treasury, or theirs 

receivable by the United 

of the United States, and shall be received at 
ment for all salaries and other debts and demands o by the United States 

2 individuals, corporations, and associations within the ted States, except 

where some other mode of payment is expressly provided by law. 

Sec. 3. That no national king association s hereafter be organized, nor 
shall any circulating notes be hereafter issued to any bank now organized, except 
in redemption of mutilated, worn. and defaced notes issued by such banking in- 
stitutions already o and outstanding at the passage of this act; nor shall 
any existing hentia association increase its circulation, or the amount of Treas- 

notes — d by this act exceed at any time the amount of national- bank 
n outstanding at tlie passage of this act. And for the purpose of the prompt 
redemption of said Treasury notes the Secret of the Treasury shall maintain a 
redemption fund, in standard gold and silver coin, of not exceeding 25 and not less 
than 15 per cent. of the outstanding issue of 3 notes; and in order 
to obtain said coin - redemption fund he is hereby autho to set aside from ac- 
cruing ius revenues, time to time, such sums of standard gold and silver 
coin as with the redemption fund for the outstanding legal-tender notes now held 
in the Treasury will constitute the maximum percentage above stated on the out- 
standing legal-tender circulation and the Treasury-note circulation hereby author- 


Payment of the Morgan-Raid Claims. 


SPEECH 


HON. STROTHER M. STOCKSLAGER, 


OF INDIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 22, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 684) to afford assistance and relief to Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Departments in the investigation of claims and demands against the 
Government, together with the substitute submitted by Mr. House, of Tenn- 
essee, (H. R. 4467.) 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I believe every member of this House is in favor 
of some measure which will relieve Con of the great mass of 
private bills which now find their way to our Calendars, and at the 
same time furnish honest claimants with a more speedy mode of en- 
forcing their claims against the Government. All admit the great 
need of some such measure. And yet, Mr. Speaker, every thought- 
ful person must realize the extreme ditliculty of so framing a law as 
to furnish the claimant a tribunal in which he may have speedy jus- 
tice and not endanger the rights and interests of the Government. 
If the members of this House can be convinced that either of the 
measures now under consideration will relieve Congress of this im- 
mense amount of labor, which it has not time to properly perform, 
and furnish a remedy for every honest claimant of the Government 
without throwing down the bars and flood-gates which have been 
heretofore erected to protect the Treasury against that vast avalanche 
of claims growing out of the late war, which are now effectuall 
barred, that measure, J doubt not, will receive the sanction of this 
House. But, Mr. Speaker, I propose to address myself to the amend- 
ment proposed by me to the substitute proposed by my friend from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Housr.] That amendment is as follows: 

Amend section 4 of the substitute offered by Mr. House, from the Select Com- 


mittee on Reform in the Civil Service, by adding to the end of said section the fol- 
3 taken during the Morgan raid in the States of Indi 
Except c 8 for pro y taken during the Morgan n the States o - 
ana and Ohio: And precited. What in said thus excepted it shall be the duty 
of the — 1. accounting oflicers of the Treasury Department, and a are hereby 
ee A aaa ee 3 pass bd see presse settle all claims for property 
taken and w y the on forces engagi opposing or pursuing the rel 
forces under General John Mor; while making raid — the States of Indi- 
ona and Ohio, in July, 1863; and said accounting officers are i to re- 
ceive, settle, and pay for all horses taken from citizens of said States by said rebel 
forces which were afterward captured, retained, and used by the Union Army; 
and an 5 is hereby made, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to pay the same. And provided further, That the said account- 
ing officers of the Treasury shall take and accept as sufficient proof, in all claims 
so disposed of, the adjudications made by the commissions appointed by said States, 
Sx pero together with the accompanying proofs, which claims, adjudications, 
proofs were filed in the offices of the adjutant-; of said respect- 
ively: „ That all claims not so udicated upon may be eee 


Provided, 
other claims and demands against the United States are now establish 


provided further, 
suflicient proof of the taking of horses or mules Ape said rebel forces, their 
presumed and admitted 


, That upon the finding of said respective commissions, or other 


capture, retention, and use by the Union Army shall by 
sald acconnting oficera; and adjudication and settlement made for the same in the 
same manner as if had been originally taken by the Union forces. 
is hereby directed, u 
attorneys, to turn over to the proper accounting 
officers all claims heretofore filed in his office for property taken 
citizens of the States of Indiana and Ohio during the said Morgan raid.” 


It will be seen that this amendment excepts from the provisions 


of this bill claims for property taken during the Morgan raid in the 
States of Indiana and Ohio, and provides for their settlement by the 
accounting officers of the . Why should these claims be 


excepted from the provisions of this bill? Why should they not take 
the same course that all other claims are required to take? I will 
answer these questions briefly and then discuss the provisions of 
the amendment which direct the manner of their settlement. The 
reason why they should be 5 because they stand upon a 
different footing from any other clai ding before this House or 
before the Executive Departments of the Government. They have 
all been investigated and passed upon by at least a quasi-judicial 
tribunal, and filed in the Quartermaster-General’s Department under 
the act of July 4, 1864, and many of them have been again investi- 

ated by that department. Hence, there certainly can be no necessity 
or sending them to the Court of Claims to be again investigated 
and reported back to this House before they can be allowed and paid. 
Whatever may be the necessity for sending to the Court of Claims, 
or some other judicial tribunal, claims which have never been in- 
vestigated and the facts found, there certainly can be none in these 
cases, all of which have undergone one thorough and ing in- 
vestigation, and most of themasecond investigation by the Quarter- 
master’s Department. 

The first clause of the amendment provides for the settlement by 
the „5 of the Treasury of all claims for property taken 
and used by the Union forces en in opposing or pursuing Gen- 
eral John H. Morgan’s forces in a A Ohio in July, 1863, and 
also to settle and pay for all horses and mules taken from citizens of 
said States by said confederate forces which were afterward cap- 
tured, retained, and used by the Union Army, and makes the neces- 
sary appropriation to pay the same. This is simply and solely what 
the act of July 4, 1864, authorizes, and includes no claims not fully 
covered by that act and which were not properly filed under and by 
virtue of its provisions. 

The second clause provides a rule of evidence for the Treasury 
Department in passing upon and allowing these claims. Instead of 
requiring the Quartermaster’s Department to retake the evidence 
and reinvestigate them, it provides for their payment upon the adju- 
dication made by the Indiana and Ohio Morgan-raid commissions 
respectively, together with the proofs taken by said commissions. 
It further provides that upon the cng: Sas said respective commis- 
sions or other sufficient proof of the taking of horses and mules by 
the confederate forces, their capture, retention, and use by the Union 
Army shall be presumed and admitted by said accounting officers, 
and adjudication and settlement made for the same in the same man- 
ner as if said property had been originally taken by the Union forces. 

Mr. Speaker, these claims all belong to the class usually known 
as “4th of July claims,” so called because they are all payable 
under that act of July 4, 1864. They belong to that class of war claims 
which the Government has always assumed to pay and has all aoe 
been paying. But, Mr. Speaker, as before remarked, they stan 
upon a little different footing from the claims ordinarily payable 
under that act, and in order that the House may know just what 
their standing is, and thus ascertain the reason why I so earnest} 
insist that my amendment is proper and should be adopted, I will 
briefly as I may give a history of them. 

They are claims growing out of what is familiarly known as the 
„Morgan raid” in Indiana and Ohio in July, 1863. 

On the 10th day of June, 1863, General Morgan with a large force 
of cavalry and artillery left Alexandria, Tennessee, for his famous 
raid. After rapid forced marches over a broken country and miser- 
able roads, on the &th day of July, 1863, he crossed the Ohio River 
at Brandenburgh, about forty miles below Lonisville, Kentucky, 
into Harrison County, Indiana. The horses of his command were 
badly jaded and worn out. Rapidity of marching being of the ut- 
most importance to the safety of Morgan’s command, his men lost no 
opportunity to gather up all the fresh horses which could be found 
within reach of their line of march, leaving with the farmers and 
others from whom they took horses their jaded and broken-down 
stock. The force passed on rapidly through Indiana and into and 
through Ohio, to a point on the Ohio River above the city of Cin- 
cinnati, when nearly the entire command, together with all the 
horses and mules in their ion, was captured by the Federal 
forces, and such of the horses and mules as were serviceable were 
taken and used by the Federal Army, and those not serviceable were 
condemned and sold and the proceeds of the sales paid into the Fed- 
eral ‘aera fl ; 

The next day after Morgan’s forces crossed the Ohio River a large 
Federal force, under command of General Hobson, crossed the river 
at the same place in pursuit of Morgan’s forces. This force was in 
the same condition, so far as horses were concerned, if not worse 
than General Morgan’s forces, and the necessity for rapid marching 
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was greater than with the rebel forces. In this condition of affairs 
our people, loyal to their Government, turned out their horses, and 
when they could not be spared by the farmers they were taken by 
the Federal forces, the owners being assured that the Government 
would pay for them. In the few instances where regular quarter- 
masters gave vouchers for horses the Government did pay for them 
promptly; but in the great mass of cases squads of men under com- 
mand of non-commissioned officers gathered up the horses, sometimes 
miles away from the command, which was rapidly marching. The 
consequence was that very few of them got proper vouchers. 

Had the Federal Government left the jaded and broken-down 
horses abandoned by both armies to the men from whom they re- 
ceived good horses, no complaint would ever have been made. But 
the Government not only sold the horses taken by Morgan’s forces 
from our citizens, and which were all captured by the Federal forces 
and the horses given to General Hobson’s Federal forces or impressed 
by him, but through the Quartermaster’s Department, she gathered 
up all the horses which were left by both armies and sold them also. 
General W. H. Terrill, who was at that time adjutant-general of 
Indiana, in his report (volume 1, pages 198 and 199) thus refers to 
the action of the Federal Government in the premises: 

The re tions of the United States Quartermaster’s Department required that 
all 1 abandoned by either Federals or rebels, whether branded U. S.“ or 
“C. S.,“ or impressed into the United States service, should be collected together, 
and, if serviceable, turned into the Quartermaster's Department for issue; or, if 
not serviceable, they should be inspected, condemned, and sold for the benefit of 
the United States th accordance with the Army regulations. No animals were 
allowed to be returned to claimants even on proof of ownership; nor could payment 
be made, in the opinion of the Government officials, for any property ee by 
the officers of the Federal troops, unless it was clearly shown that the otticers who 
mpressed the same were regularly mustered into the United States service. All 
claims for damages by our own troops, and for horses and other poety stolen, 
destroyed, or damaged by the rebels, were entirely ignored. There were many 
cases where farmers lost horses by the rebels which were subsequently abandoned 
or recaptured, and upon being turned over to the United States authorities were 
put up and sold, and their former possessors, the real owners, to supply themselves 
with teams were compelled to purchase and pay for their own property. These 
hardships were augmented by the fact that large numbers of the horses not stolen 
by Morgan on his route were subsequently a pay by officers of the legion and 
minute-men, whose vouchers were repudiated at Washington. Thus it will be 
seen that between the thefts of the enemy und the impressments of our own forces 
those who suffered stood but a poor chance of being compensated for their 
from any source. 

In answer to an inquiry made by me of the Treasury Department 
as to the amount received by the Federal Government from the sale 
of horses and mules which were condemned as unfit for service in 
Indiana, I received the following: 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 22, 1882. 
To Hon. S. M. STOcKSLAGER: 

In reply to your letter I have to inform you that Colonel Ekin takes upon his 
accounts-currents for August, September, and November, 1863, the sum of $82,630.10 
received from sales 3 abandoned by the forces of General Hobson and 
John Morgan, in the raid and pursuit of the latter through Indiana in July, 1863. 
The above amount was realized from sales made in Indiana. 

J. T. POWER, Chief Clerk. 

This, of course, does not include such horses as were serviceable 
which were taken and used in the Union Army. Governor Morton, 
of Indiana, presented these claims to the Federal authorities imme- 
diately after the raid, but at that time they refused to recognize or 
pay them. In March, 1867, the Indiana Legislature passed a con- 
current resolution providing for the appointment, by the governor, of 
three commissioners, whose duties were set forth, as follows: 

To hear, determine, and adjust all claims for losses which have heretofore occurred 
by reason of the injury, destruction, loss, or impressment of property had or held 
by any inhabitants o this State by rebel forces under the command of John Mor- 

in the year 1863, or caused by the State or national forces engaged in repel- 
fing said invasion. 


An attorney to protect the interests of the State was provided for, 
and also a clerk. The claims were required to be separated into the 
following classes: 

1. Claims for property taken or destroyed or injured by the Union 
forces under command of United States officers. 

2. Claims for property taken or destroyed or injured by the Union 
forces under State officers. 

3. Property taken or destroyed or injured by the rebels. 

4. Property taken or destroyed or injured where claimant is unable 
to identity by which force the loss occurred. 

In pursuance of these resolutions Governor Baker appointed Hon. 
Smith Vawter, Hon. John I. Morrison, and Hon. John McCrea, gen- 
tlemen eminent for their ability and integrity and probity, as com- 
missioners. He also appointed my distinguished colleague, the able 
and eloquent General THOMAS M. BROWNE, attorney for the State. 
This commission sat as a court and took oral testimony in all the cases 
filed before them, requiring each claimant to clearly prove his loyalty 
as well as the loss of the property, by whom taken, and its cash value. 
All the claims were thoroughly investigated ; some rejected, others 
reduced in amount, and only such claims as were clearly right and 
just were allowed. Their report was filed with the governor, settin g 
forth clearly all the facts which I have stated. It, together wit 
the record kept by them and all the claims, was afterward, by virtue of 
another concurrent resolution, filed with the adjutant-general of the 
State, and by that official it was transferred to the Quartermaster’s 
Department of the United States and the claims duly filed within 
the time allowed by law therefor, where they are now pending. 

In the State of Ohio similar steps were taken, a conunission ap- 


pointed, and the claims similarly investigated and passed upon, and 
they are now filed in the Quartermaster-General’s Office, as are the 
Indiana claims, under the act of July 4, 1864. 

The amount of each class of these claims allowed by the Indiana 
commission is as follows: 
Class 1, (under orders of United States officers) 
Class 2, (under orders of State officers) 
Class 3, (under orders of rebels) 
Class 4, (under orders of unknown) 


„ oa i wos sieve ccnacyacccenwedinsnceaceceysces 


413, 609 48 


The property in the State of Ohio taken and destroyed, as found by 
the State commission, is as follows: 


By the United States forces 
By the State militia. .... 
By the confederates... . 


576, 225 


Of the above amount taken by the confederates, the sum of $20,552 
worth was traced into the use of the Federal Army. 

In Ohio there was allowed 2,732 claims for property taken and 
destroyed by the confederates, averaging to each claim $156.72. For 
property taken by United States forces there were 1,504 claims 
allowed, averaging $94.32, By the State forces there were 129 
claims allowed, averaging 848.38. 

Of the property taken or destroyed by the confederates, a careful 
estimate shows that of the $428,168 allowed fully $300,000 was for 
property destroyed; that about $30,000 was for quartermaster and 
commissary stores, and the remainder, about $100,000, was for horses 
and mules taken. 

I have not at hand the exact number of the claims of each class 
allowed by the Indiana commission, and therefore cannot give the 
average amount of each claim allowed or the proportion destroyed ; 
but I presume it would be about the same as thar in Ohio. Assum- 
ing the proportion to be the same, there would then be about sixty 
or seventy-five thousand dollars of the property taken by Morgan’s 
forces for horses and mules; and the claims would probably average 
about $95 each. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that these claims are just and honest and have 
been due and owing by the Government to her loyal citizens for nearly 
twenty years no one will dispute. That they have been fairly and 
honestly passed upon and the correct amounts ascertained I think 
can be hardly doubted. At the time the investigations were made 
by these commissions it was understood that the States respectively 
would pay the claimants and present the claim to the FesantGovan. 
ment for parmons There can be no question, then, I think, that these 
State tribunals, fully expecting that their respective States would 
have these claims to pay at least in the first instance, were just as 
careful in taking testimony and allowing the claims as the Court of 
Claims or any other court would have been. 

What changes would this amendment make in the present mode 
of adjudicating these claims, and what reasons, if any, exist why a 
change should be made? As the law now stands the Treasury De- 
partment will not pay any of these claims until after the Quarter- 
master’s Department has passed upon and allowed them, and that 
department will not allow a single claim—especially from Indiana— 
until after agents of that department have been sent out and evidence 
taken. This amendment directs the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury to par these claims, or such as are for property taken by the 
Federal forces, and such as are for horses and mules taken by the 
confederate forces which were afterward captured by the Federal 
forces, apon the findings of these commissions, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will attempt to give the reasons why these 
changes should be made; and if they address themselves favorably to 
the eee of the members of this House I shall expect the amend- 
ment to be adopted. It seems to me that no argument should be neces- 
sary to convince any one of the propriety and economy of the first. 
That the claims were thoroughly and carefully investigated and 
reasonable and proper amounts allowed by the respective commis- 
sions is shown by the fact that in hardly a single case where the 
Quartermaster-General has taken testimony and made an allowance 
has that allowance been either more or less than the amount allowed 
by the commissions. And in all cases so far investigated, so far as I 
am informed, the proof of claims has been made, except when wit- 
nesses have gone away or have died. Then, in the end, the Govern- 
ment will pay to claimants as much as it would pay upon the State ad- 
judications, except here and there a case where a poor claimant has 
not been able to keep his witnesses alive until his Governmant gets 
ready to mete out to him that tardy justice which he should have re- 
ceived nearly twenty years ago. Certainly the United States Gov- 
ernment should not seek to take advantage of its poor claimants in 
such cases. 

But let us look at the matter from the stand-point of economy. I 
have already shown that the average amount of each claim for prop- 
erty taken by the United States forces in Ohio (and they are about the 
same in Indiana) amounted only to the sum of $94.32. The Quarter- 


master-General’s report for the year ending June 30, 1879, shows that 
the average expense to the Government in the investigation by that 
department of this class of claims was the enormous sum of $33. 

t will thus be seen that the Government is paying out to agents of 
the Quartermaster’s Department more than one-third of the amount 
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of these claims for conducting an investigation which I have shown 
only here and there deprives an honest claimant of his just dues. 
By directing the accounting officers to pay these claims upon the 
allowance made by these respective commissions the Government 
would save large sums of money, and, instead of paying the money 
to an army of gentlemen of elegant leisure who spend much of their 
time in idleness, it would go to the persons to whom it is due, and to 
whom it has been due for twenty years. Again, it will greatly facil- 
itate the payment of long due claims. It will take years to investi- 
gate them in the Quartermaster-General’s Department or in the Court 
of Claims should they be referred to it, whereas under this amend- 
ment it can be done in a short time. 

The Quartermaster-General, in a letter addressed to the Secretary 
of War on the 8th day of April, 1880, recommends such action, espe- 
cially so far as the Indiana claims are concerned. He says: 

QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1880. 

Sin: Under the act of 4th July, 1864, and the act of March 3, 1879, which bars 
all claims for quartermaster's stores taken by the Army if not presented before 
Ist January, 1880, a very large number of claims—about fifteen thousand—were 
filed in this office in the last six months of the year 1879. 

Among these are about two thousand claims for property taken during the 
Mor raid in Indiana. 

ese were examined and reported on by commissioners appointed by 
the State of Indiana, who in their final report classify them as follows : 


Class 1, (under orders of United States offi $58,017 51 
lass 2, (under orders of State oflicers,) allow: , 268 
Class 3, (under order of rebels) 331, 288 17 


Total amount allowed 413, 609 48 


The report of the commission is entitled to t respect and consideration, but 
as the duty of deciding whether to recommend settlement of such claims under 
United States laws is a e duty imposed on the Quartermaster-General, 
made to depend upon his being convinced of the facts in the case, he is not at lib- 
erty to rest his report solely upon the opinion of the commissioners. 

Their report does not give the evidence in the case. Taking atypical case, I find 
me claimant swears to the facts of ownership, and of taking a horse and to its 
value. 

Neighbors swear to the ownership and value of the horse, and that from their 
knowledge of the claimant they believe the facts to be as stated by him. 

All this is the belief only of the jeos—witnesses and commissioners. The 
only sworn evidence to the appropriation is that of the claimant himself, who is 
to receive any allowance that may be made in the case. 

I believe that if Congress will adopt the report of the commissioners, as above, 
for appropriation, and provide for payment of all the awards made by them in 
classes, or for such of these four classes as may be held to be subject of just 
reclamation against the United States, substantial though long-deferred justice 
will be done, and that the risks of paying some few unjust claims will not equal 
the certain injustice inflicted by 5 claimants to submit again full and 
detailed proof to this office, This will involve long delay in settlement of claims, 
all of which originated at least fifteen years ago, 

There are now about twenty-five thousand claims on file in this office for investi- 
gation and settlement, and none can be finally disposed of without careful investi, 
tion and personal action of the Quartermaster-Generalin each. It is his conviction 
of loyalty of claimant and justice of claim which is to be reported by him in each 
case. I recommend that this subject of the Morgan-raid claims in Indiana be laid 
before Congress, and that their attention be called to the equity of making some 
legislative provision for more speedy payment of all the claims reported favorably 
by the Indians State Morgan raid commissioners, than is possible throngh action 
of this office under existing laws. 

The State of Ohio appointed commissioners to examine and audit similar claims 
in that State. The report of the Ohio commissioners gires the testimony taken in 
each case, names of witnesses, and testimony in deta 
Therefore it is possible for the aster-General, upon the facts and docu- 
ments reported by the Ohio State commissioners, to take action upon the M - 
. — in Ohio without sending out to the locality agents to make er 

v on. 

This cannot be done in the case of the Indiana claim for want of the legal evidence. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. C. MEIGS, 


Quartermaster-General, Brevet Major-General, United States Army. 
Hon. SECRETARY OF Wak. 


The Quartermaster-General in his typical case fails to observe that 
what he calls the only evidence on file is the original claim or com- 
plaint filed by the claimant before the State commissioners. The 
commissioners, however, heard oral proof in open court, and made 
their respective findings upon such proof, just as any other court 
does. It is true there is no bill of exceptions filed in each case. The 
claim sworn to and proved by two neighbors, as General Meigs says, 
is filed and is now on file in the Quartermaster-General’s Office. In 
addition to this there is the finding of the commission, based upon 
proof introduced in open court by witnesses who submitted to a 
mee and searching cross-examination, all before the department. 

t is true, as before remarked, regning another investigation 
twenty years after the occurrence, and seventeen years after the first 
investigation, after witnesses have scattered to the “ four quarters 
of the globe,” and many of them crossed the “silent river,” may 
deprive some honest claimants from obtaining what the Government 
owes them, and giving the result in money to a lot of agents of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, some of whom I would not like to char- 
acterize upon this floor in the manner which, as I have been in- 
formed, their conduct deserves. But is it just? Is it right!? Is it 
honest? Will the citizen love his Government for swindling him 
out of the money which is justly due him in order that some one else 
may have employment in the Government service and live at his 
ease? I think not. 


I have a case in my mind, to which I cannotrefrain from calling the 
attention of the House, which illustrates the injustice of the course pur- 
sned by the Government, The claimant wasa captain in the Fiftieth 


Regiment of Indiana Infantry when Morgan made his raid, and was 
with his regiment at the front. Hobson’s forces took a horse from his 
pasture field in Harrison County, Indiana. When the Morgan-raid 
commission sat he made his proof clearly 5 who then resided 
in the neighborhood, and the commission allowed him 8125, the fair 
cash value of the horse. Two years ago an agent of the Quarter- 
master’s Department was in the county, ənd after months of inquiry 
he was unable to find a single witness to the taking of his horse. if 
this amendment does not pass this gallant soldier will loose the value 
of his horse. But if it passes he will be paid upon the finding of the 
commission. And again, in these cases I have shown that, in In- 
diana at least, the Government has received from these claimants 
and for property abandoned as much money as it will pay to them 
if it pays all their just claims. 

Now for the second proposition, that the accounting officers should 
also pay upon the allowance made for horses and mules taken by the 
confederate forces, This is entirely upon the theory, which is true, 
that they were captured and used by the Federal forces. I have no 
doubt that ninety-nine hundredths of them were thus captured and 
nsed. But the citizens in my district and other places, who were hun- 
dreds of miles from where General Morgan’s forces were captured, 
could not and now cannot make the proof of fact in each case: could 
not identify their particular horse or the actual mule. The fact that 
nearly all of them were taken by the Federal forces is a historic fact, 
and well known, but the accounting officers will not pay for a horse 
or mule unless witnesses can clearly identify the property in the 
hands of the Federal forces. This is certainly a great hardship. It 
certainly would not be unfair, where ownership and taking by Mor- 
gan’s forces are clearly shown, recapture and use should be implied. 
That was almost universally the case, and the exceptions were so rare 
that the rule should apply. 

When Morgan was captured every one knows the horses and mules 
were not turned loose and paroled. With a very few exceptions the 
United States recaptured and used what Morgan seized, and the few 
exceptions should not become the rule for the wholesale rejection of 
worthy claims. If this amendment should be adopted and the bill 
pass, all of these claims which should be paid will receive prompt 
payment, and they will cost the Government less money than it will 
cost to settle them in the way they are now being settled, and an 
army of agents of the Quartermaster’s Department will not get whai 
the honest, loyal, patriotic citizens of Indiana and Ohio are justly 
entitled to at the hands of the Government. The Government has 
received the money arising from the sale of the horses and mules. 
The money has been in the Treasury for nearly twenty years. Now, 
these claimants simply ask that it refunded to them without in- 
terest. Is it not fairand just? Does not every principle of justice 
and equity demand that they should be paid without her delay 
and additional expense on their part? Economy, justice, equity, 
common honesty, and fair dealing all demand that it should be done, 
and I hope this Congress will not turn a deaf ear to their demands, 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. SHALLENBERGER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 15, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws— 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The district which I have the honor to represent 
is deeply interested in what is known as the protective system, and 
by reason of its varied industries and productions is well fitted to 
illustrate the beneficent effects of a protective tariff. I shall, there- 
fore, earnestly favor by voice and vote, so long as I have a seat upon 
this floor, the extension of this system until it shall develop all 
sections of our great country and sufficiently protect every industry 
possible to America. 

I am heartily in favor of the bill now before the committee creatin 
a coinmission of nine men from civil life, who shall be charged wit 
the duty of considering and thoroughly investigating all the various 
questions relating to the 1 commercial, mercantile, man- 
ufacturing, mining, and industrial interests of the United States, so 
far as the same may be necessary to the establishment of a judicious 
tariff, or a revision of the existing tariff, upon a scale of justice to all 
interests,” and making report of the same to Congress not later than 
the first Monday in January next. Time is so important atthis stage 
of the session that I should willingly waive the privilege of speakin 
upon the subject if I could be persuaded that in doing so I shout 
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materially hasten a vote upon the bill. The days and weeks in which 
the proposed commission should be actively at work are passing. 
Other business of vital importance to the country should be taken 
up. My conviction is that we should sit day and evening until we 
shall have exhausted debate and passed the bill. Were the commis- 
sion promptly appointed and continuously at work, the time inter- 
vening between the date of such appointment and the rene of 

ete 


Con in December would be ample, in m Judgment, to comp 
the work intrusted to its hands. ith such well-digested material 
as the commission may furnish, Con can and should, even in 
the short session, by well-directed industry, prepare and pass a 
thoroughly revised tariff bill. 

I do not hesitate to say, Mr. Chairman, that my purpose is to reach 
such a revision as will give us a tariff more complete in its protective 
features. Other gentlemen may have different purposes. e results 
obtained by the commission in the shape of facts will serve equally 
well those who oppose protection. I am a little surprised that any 
one should doubt my purpose or affect to be surprised that those who 
attend a tariff convention should be for protection, as was my honor- 
able friend from Mississippi the other day. I quote: 

Mr. Mutprow. Now, Mr. Chairman, after this interruption, in order to ascer- 
tain the spirit of that New York tariff convention, I will quote a little further from 


its 

Ar. SHALLEXBEROER, in giving in his opinion, said: 

“Tam gi I came, and I expect to do all I can to have this commission of 
8 appointed; and then I expect to learn from that commission all I can in 
ler to vo this country a thorough, congruons, effective, and radically protective 


LRA ERE Toe ae ee eee legislation with an eye alone to pro- 


If the gentleman means to say that I propose legislation which 
will not yield a revenue he is mistaken. The experience of the past 
abundantly proves that a protective tariff increases consumption, 
invites importation of luxuries and dutiable s not produced in 
this country, and swells the revenue. No mask was ever worn, hence 
none thrown off. 

THE PRESENT TARIFF UNJUSTLY ATTACKED. 

I do not admit that the existing tariff, under which the country 
has so marvelously prospered, is half so bad as our Democratic 
friends would have the country believe. The objectionable features 
are the rare exceptions. I admit and enforce the necessity of com- 
prehensive and intelligent revision, but I seriously protest against 
such radical changes as would disturb greatly the vast business 
interests of the country. 

I do not think ie e of this bill will 1 defeat all 
action upon the tariff at the present session. It possibly will, but 
not necessarily so. The intent of all protective legislation has been 
so manifestly, and yet, pore so unavoidably violated by recent 
Treasury decisions and by the action of the courts that some legisla- 
tion restoring to ace anh industries now prostrate the protec- 
tion evidently intended by the present tariff should be had without 
delay. Congress may, and should within a week after the N 
of this bill, enact some measure affording immediate relief in the 
direction named. 

BUSINESS TALENT NEEDED IN FRAMING A TARIFF. 

The experience of a Democratic House in attempting to pass the 
abortion known as the Wood tariff bill in the Forty-fifth Congress 
should forever silence the objections of that party to a commission. 
Their willingness to trust the present Ways and Means Committee, 
organized by a Republican House, with a complete revision of the 
tariff after the experience named is certainly a compliment to the 
distinguished chairman of that committee. ` 

The refusal of Mr. Wood, chairman of Ways and Means in the Forty- 
fifth Congress, to hear business men before his committee resulted in 
the production of a bill which violated the plainest principles of fair- 
ness and justice. The bill in many of its features positively diserim- 
inated against American manufactures. It laid a duty on the raw 
materials which the manufacturer was compelled to use and reduced 
or removed entirely the duty on a number of manufactured products. 
The Wood bill is fittingly described by Mr. A. H. Jones, of Philadel- 
phia, when before the New York tariff convention he spoke so well 
in behalf of the chemical industry. He says: 

The bill itself showed most lamentable ignorance. It was pi without 
consultation with American manufacturers, was deservedly condemned alike by 

traders and protectionists, and was hustled out of existence by striking out 
the enacting clause. 

In his speech supporting the bill, June 4, 1878, Mr. Wood said: 

conte Poos that a tariff cannot be properly drawn without the aid of manufact- 
urers, &o. 


In contrast, we as Republicans deny that a tariff can be properly 
drawn without the aid of those engaged in agriculture, commerce, 
manufacturing, mining and industrial occupations. It is {ust possi- 
ble that all of these industries may be represented in the Ways and 
Means Committee, but if so, it is all the more likely that the valu- 
able work of the commission will be respected. Besides, the Ways 
and Means Committee has enough of other public business when 
Con is in session to disturb and distract, rendering it impossible 
to give time continuously to needful investigations, while during 
the recess of Congress members are engaged in the activities of the 
campaign. It is economy of time and money to intrust the work to 


a commission whose members give undivided attention and have 
practical knowledge. 


PRESENT PROSPERITY, 


The past ten years under the protective system have been years of 
unexampled prosperity. Laber is profitably employed; capital ac- 
tively invested ; productions of the soil unprecedented in abundance ; 
credit at home and abroad firmly established; a currency that goes 
unchallenged in every hamlet of our wide domain and travels the 
equal of gold the world around; a debt that might well have stag- 
gered any nation at the close of a four years’ war now melting rap- 
idly away at the rate of $150,000,000 in the past twelve months; at 
peace with all the world and peacefully inclined; consuming as a 

ple vastly more of the products of field and factory than ever be- 
ore, and yet a surplus for the nations around us, this country is 
to-day both the envy and the admiration of the world. 

The present exceptionally p rous times cannot, however, in 
all human probability, remain with us much longer. The experience 
of nations teaches us to expect areverse. Capital is even now grow- 
ing timid; speculative enterprises are checked. We should hesitate 
to launch out upon wasteful or extravagant expenditure. Weshould 
deal cautiously as business men with customs duties and internal 


taxation. We have large surplus revenues, it is true, but we have 
a large debt unpaid; we have sacred ons in the matter of 
,000 in the next year. 


panona which will require perhaps $100, 
he balance of trade is against us for February. Foreign demand 
for food crops, on which our exports are largely based, may fail us, 
so that it is not the part of wisdom for our Democratic friends to at- 
tack furiously our protective duties and at the same time strike down, 
as they attempt to do, our entire internal-revenue system, including 
tax on whisky and tobacco. 


REDUCTION OF TAXES DEMANDED. 

Some materal reduction of internal taxes can and should be had at 
once. Petitions in countless numbers have been presented for the 
removal of all internal-revenue taxes except those on whisky and 
tobacco. The present Con will, I believe, respond to this just 
demand, and thus reduce the revenues for the next fiscal year per- 
haps $23,000,000, as reported from committees. I cannot think it safe 
to depend wholly on customs duties and am, therefore, in favor of 
ee, yee tax on whisky and tobacco as yielding the largest rev- 
enue with the slightest possible hardship to the people. They are 
purely voluntary taxes on what are conceded to be unnecessary lux- 
uries. 

PROTECTED AND UNPROTECTED INDUSTRIES. 


It has been very popular for Democratic members during this de- 
bate to speak of the protected industries as a privileged class against 
which should be arrayed the so-called unprotected industries. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I affirm that the American protective system as ex- 
pounded by its authors and true friends is a system which is designed 
to 1 to the extent necessary every industry possible to America, 
and it is not true in fact or in effect that agriculture receives no pro- 
tection. It does receive specific protection under the present tariff 
as shown by table submitted, which I find in the excellent speech of 
the honorable gentleman from Texas, [ Mr. Upson. ] 


Duties which wholly or in part benefit the farmers, stock-raisers, wool-growers, 
and other producers of raw materials collected in 1881: 
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Duties benefiting manufacturers: 
Om WRONG T 912, 134 
On cotton manufactures.. ws 
On clock manufactures. .. 
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Excess of our exported over imported merchandise during the past six years, 


namely: 
1876. Excess of exporta . $79, 643,481 
1877. Excess of exports 151, 152, 094 
1878. Excess of exports --- 257,814, 234 
1879. Excess of exports . 264, 661, 666 
1880, Excess of exports. 167, 683, 912 
1881. Excess of exports 259, 712, 718 
1, 180, 668, 105 


These figures are all suggestive as showing the direct and indirect 
benefit the farmer or agriculturist derives from the protective system. 
The benefit is of course indirectly to a much greater extent. 

„ Will the gentleman allow me a question on this 
point 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Certainly. 

E Mr. CARLISLE. I wish toknow whether the gentleman considers 
the rates of duties imposed upon peT onibus products as protective 
duties; because if he does he and I can get upon the same platform, 
I think, without much difficulty. In other words, if he is willing to 
accept as protective duties for the manufacturing interests of thi 
country the same rates now imposed upon agricultural products, we 
can get together, I think, very easily. 

Mr. 8 ENBERGER. I am very glad indeed to have this ques- 
tion put to me by my distinguished friend from Kentucky, because 
I think that we should get together on that very subject. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman answer my question? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I say in answer to the gentleman that 
Ido . the present duties upon agricultural products as protect- 
ive, not against European products, but against Canadian products 
in the main. We do not need more protection for our agricultural 
products against the 8 of Europe. If we did, I would ask 
the gentleman from Kentucky to join me in imposing a duty of 50 
per cent., or if need be a greater per cent., so that we might pre- 
vent the markets of this country from becoming overrun by the t 
agricultural products of Southern Russia or Australia or East India 
orany othercountry. I want it understood distinctly that the Amer- 
ican protective system does extend directly to every product of agri- 
culture that needs it. 

But with so fertile a soil as ours, with lands so cheap, and with 
our agricultural machinery at such a state of perfection that the 
labor once performed by ten or twenty men can be performed by one, 
we do not need the same protection for agricultural products, such as 
cereals, that weshould have for those manufacturing industries which 
must compete with the pauper labor of Europe, just aseligibly located 
as the labor of this country. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; but he has not 
answered my question. The question was whether he was willing 
to accept the same rates of duty upon manufactured articles as are 
now imposed by law upon N products, That question the 
gentleman has not answered. 

Mr. HORR. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania permit me to 
put a question to the gentleman from Kentucky! 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman from Kentucky 
please repeat his question f 

Mr. CARLISLE. My question was whether the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, having dechared that the agricultural products of this 
country are protected, is willing now to accept the same rates of 
duty for the protection of manufactured articles that are imposed, as 
he says, for the protection of agricultural products. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. By no means, 

Mr. CARLISLE. So I supposed. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And the gentleman cannot expect it. 
We put a tariff on mannfactured products to protect not only the 
labor expended in the factory upon those products but also the labor 
in mining and handling the raw material from the time it is songht 
in the bosom of ‘‘ mother earth,” through all its varied forms, up to 
the finished os 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is not the difference between the rates of wages 
paid for agricultural labor here and the rates paid in Europe greater 


than the difference between the rates paid to manufacturing laborers 
here and those paid to manufacturing laborers in pany 

at SHALLENBERGER. It perhaps is, for reasons I have in part 
named. 


Mr. HORR. I would like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky if 
he thinks any horizontal rule can be adopted, which shall not make 
any distinction between different industries f 

Mr. CARLISLE. Why, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that any 
horizontal rule can be laid down or adhered to, because I believe 
there are some species of products which will bear a higher duty as 
a revenue duty than others will bear; and in te Bap a duty for 
revenue no one expects, of course, that there shall be precisely the 
same rate of duty upon every class of articles. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman 
from Kentucky how he could expect, for instance, the same rate of 
duty upon woolen manufactures that could be e ise if our raw 
materials were free as they are in foreign countries 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ido not; but I would reduce the duty on wool 


as on the manufactures of wool. 
Mr.SHALLENBERGER. To what extent, may I ask? 


Mr. CARLISLE. To the revenue point, whatever that is ascer- 
ee to be after an examination by the proper committee of this 

onsa. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that he would reduce the duty on wool to that point which would 
admit foreign wool to be used in place of our own? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I would reduce it to that point which would 
prevent the producers of wool in this country from fixing their own 

rice on their article and excluding the products of 8 countries. 

n other words, I would give the manufacturers of woolen goods in 
this country an opportunity to purchase their raw material at a fair 
price wherever they could procure it, just as I would give to the con- 
sumers of their products the same right and privilege. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does the gentleman say that foreign 
wool is not now imported in competition with the American product? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certain classes of foreign wool are. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. How can the gentleman say then that 
the wool industry is a monopoly ? 

Mr, CARLISLE. I have not said so, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I understood the gentleman to say we 


fixed our own prios on wool. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I did not say so. I said I would reduce the 
duties to a point where it would be impossible for that to be done. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I claim that our duties on wool are re- 
duced to the point indicated, for we are now largely importing for- 
eign wool, and I can assure my friend thatthe production of woolin 
Australia and in other colonies of Great Britain, together with the 
South American production, is so largely increasing in recent years, 
that if we materially reduce the duty on wool we will have an influx 
equal to any demand for years to come. 

I understand the position of the gentleman from Kentucky to be 
that he would reduce the duty on American wool te such a point as 
to admit wool from all these foreign countries, grown by servile 
labor in South America, or in the rich fields of Australia, where the 
climate permits the sheep to run every day in the year without food 
or shelter. 

I ask the 400,000 growers of woolin this country, representing as they 
do an interest so grandly national that it plants i inevery State and 
in every Territory ofthe Union, to answer the gentleman with one voice 
for protection to an industry which has grown up under the present 
tariff until in round numbers it has given us probably 290,000,000 
pounds of wool in 1881, as against 60,000,000 pounds in 1860, and 
which has also given us in that time cheap animal food, and which 
has had as one of its results the reclaiming and enriching of lands worn 
out by wheat and othercrops. I ask these 400,000 farmers to answer 
the gentleman, and to answer him in tones not to be misunderstood, 
whether they will advise him to reduce duties to the revenue stand- 
ard, as he proposes, or insist upon that protection which every man 
engaged in practical sheep husbandry knows is scarcely sufficient at 
present to keep out a vast influx of foreign wool which will surely 
come with the reduction of duty. 

lf any one questions the fact that we must insist upon the pres- 
ent rate of duty, at least upon fine wool, as against the demand of 
my learned friend from Kentucky, who advises a reduction, I beg to 
refer him to the report of Consul-General O. M. Spencer, dated Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, November 30, 1881, and published in the February 
number of Consular Reports. I quote statistics showing the number 
of sheep in Australian colonies for 1880—81, with remarks appended : 


Cin!!! ß“. 10, 355, 282 


Gren Cota, sassscsecaverosataccdscackasencacvskaisgnceucevbuchnes 72, 239, 359 


The above figures sufficiently indicate the enormous pastoral wealth of Austra- 
lia, while its capabilities for the multiplication of live stock is practically without 
limit. Such is the mildness of the climate and the adaptation of the country for 
grazing purposes that no . is necessary for food and shelter during the 
winter season other than that provided by the bounty of nature, It is believed 
that Queensland alone could easily run from thirty to forty million head of cat- 
tle without cultivating an acre of ground for fodder or s) ding a ce in the 
improvement of the natural pasturage.” (A Glance at Ausi in . 


The number of sheep in the United States in 1860 was 22,471,275 
bead. In 1870, under the protective-tariff rates established in 1867, 
sheep had increased in the United States to 28,477,951. During the 
next ten years of protection there was a gain of 43 cent. in 
sheep husbandry against a gain of a little over 3 per cent. in the 
ten trade years from 1850 to 1860, the number in 1880 having 
been 42,381,389 and the number in 1850 having been only 21,723,220 


head. 

And yet, after all this remarkable increase in the United States, the 
Aus an colonies have over 72,000,000 sheep n our 42,000,000. 
It is absolutely impossible for us to compete with such a country if 
we strike down our tariff. 

But can we reduce the duty as Mr. CARLISLE insists we may? I 
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say not, and I offer in proof the following table showing the wool 


imported in the fiseal year 1881. From these figures it ap that 
one-half of all wool imported under the present rate came from these 
same Australian colonies, and was of the finer grade, worth only 20 
cents per pound average in 1880 and 18 cents in 1881, amounting to 
nearly 27,000,000 pounds. The total export of wool from Australasai 
for year ending September 30, 1880 was 876,923 bales. Only about 
21,000 bales of this immense yield came to the United States, accord- 
ing to statement of Messrs. Goldsborough & Co., wool brokers of 
Melbourne; butif our tariff shall be reduced or abolished the destruc- 
tion of our woolen industry is seriously threatened. Please note 


figures: 
Imports of wool from foreign countries in fiscal year 1881. 


za $8 
a |ë 
Countries of shipment to United States. Pounds. H 8 7 Tae 
2 m 
FARE 
4 < 
Cents. Cents. 
England, chiefly Australian 18 20 
Argentine Repüblio 105 135 
U: Y Pee 18 18 
14 11 
PPAR. N T E E 12 13 
British Possesslons in Africa, Cape of Good Hope 16. 8 15 
Australia 24} 25 
Chili S 
O. bisscaces 
n 
W 1 


In 1880 the average cost of wool at places of shipment was 18} cents, or a little 
more than 1 cent per pound greater than the importations of 1881. E. YOUNG. 


The Boston Commercial Bulletin, which is good authority on such 
subjects, estimates the total wool clip of 1881 at 290,000,000 pounds. 
Of this amount, the county of Washington in my district contributes 
over three million, perhaps over three and one-fourth million pounds. 
The census of 1870 shows that this same county owned more sheep 
and produced more wool than any other county in the United States, 
the number of sheep at that time being 426,621, and wool clip 1,862,- 
752 pounds. 

e importation of wool in 1880 was greater than I have stated for 
1881. In order to show the rates of duty imposed upon the several 
grades of wool, the average cost of wool imported, amount of duty 
collected, &., in 1880, I submit a table prepared by Mr. Young, 
author of Labor in Europe, &.: 


Statement showing the kinds, quantities, values, amount of duty, §-c., of 
foreign wool that entered into consumption during the fiscal year 1880. 


| | Ji 2 2 | 28 
8 233. 5E 

Kinds. | Pounds. | value. | $B 5% | Amountof| Fa 

H aA . — 

£2 | ESF] 82. 

| < À | a 

Cents. Pr. 

No. 1 clothing. 26, 785, set $6,412,273 | 24 27 88,512. 896 54. 7 
No. 2 combing ..| 13, 266, 3,801,730 | 28 1 1,783,361 46 47 
No. 3 carpet .-..| 59,320, 412 | 7,699,663 | 13 7 | 2,077,950 0 27 
N 99, 372, 440 | 17, n 18} | 100 7,374, 217 00 41 


Average. 


This table shows that fine wool pays over 50 per cent, duty, and 
coarse carpet wool, which we do not specially care to raise in this 
country, pays 27 per cent. 


HIGH DEMOCRATIC AUTHORITY SAYS ABOLISH DUTY ON WOOL. 


Before pasing from this subject, I must call attention to the re- 
markable speech of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. HEWITT, ] 
delivered in this House a few days ago. Itis justly regarded a very 
able presentation of the question from a Democratic stand-point. 
It is being circulated by tens of thousands, I am informed. And 
yet, when closely examined and compared with previous utterances 
of its distinguished author, it will be found one of the most incon- 
sistent and unfortunate speeches the gentleman ever made or the 
party ever indorsed. First, it absolutely proposes to wipe out the 
Kroas wool industry. Iquote as follows, (in reply to question by Mr. 

USSELL :) 

Mr. Hewrrt, of New York. I am absolutely in favor of the abolition of the 
duty on wool, and I am confirmed in this view by the opinion of the t wool 
manufacturer in the United States. If the wool-growers have removed from them 


the burdens of the extra price they pay on everything they consume they will 
receive ample indemnity for any — they may make in the reduction of the 


duty on wool. 


Here we have Mr. Hewrrr defending his proposed destruction of 
this great agricultural industry in deference to the opinion of a 
manufacturer whom alone he would protect. 

I shall further on take occasion to show that the burdens of the 
extra price wool-growers pay on everything they consume are purely 
imaginary burdens. They do not deserve to be named as against the 
pront and benefits of protection. But we are told by others of our 

emocratic friends that the woolen manufacturers are receiving 
much greater protection than the wool-grower, and continual efforts 
are made to prejudice the 8 farmer against the manu- 
facturer who buys his product by citing the high duties on manu- 
factured goods. The truth is that the manufacturer did not ask and 
does not receive more than 25 per cent. net, while the wool-growers 
receive on the average on all wools 41 per cent. Besides the main 
principle governing the present tariff duties was mutually agreed 
upon by a joint committee of wool-growers and wool manufacturers, 
which formed the basis of the tariff of 1867, in these words: 

All manufactures of wool or worsted shall be subjected to a duty 
per cent. net; that is to say, 25 per cent. after reimbursing the amoun id on 
account of duties on wool, dye-stuffs, or other imported materials used in such 
mannfactures, and also the amount paid for the internal-revenue tax imposed on 
manufactures and upon the supplies and materials used therefor. (See joint report 


— wool growers and manufacturers, page 431 of Report of Revenue Commis- 
jon.) 


Here we have an illustration of the need of a commission of busi- 
ness men to show what amount of duty will reimburse the amount 
aid on account of duties on all materials used in manufacture. 
Sven so able a member of the Ways and Means as Mr. TUCKER, of 
Virginia, proposed in his tariff bill of 1880 a duty of 35 per cent. on 
wool and only 40 per cent. on blankets, giving about 5 per cent. pro- 
tection to the manufacture of blankets, an industry which sup- 
rts about fifty thousand persons and has an annual production of 

$7 000,000. 

THE COST OF WOOLEN GOODS GREATLY EXAGGERATED. 


ual to 25 


The growth of the woolen industry has been marvelous under the 
SS high tariff, but the charge is constantly made that a heavy 
burden is imposed on the consumer for the sake of thus benefiting 
the farmer and wool-grower. A special attack is made on blankets. 
Now, as a sufficient answer to all this, I will give the price of lead- 
ing woolen goods in 1860, under a Democratic low tariff, and the 
prices in 1882, under a Republican high tariff, giving trade names of 
goods for accuracy. 


Goods. 1882. | 1860. 
Fitchburgh cassimeres, per yard. - $085 80 95 
Haile, Frost & Co, cashmerets ... A 383 46 
Men's ribbed socks, per dozen pairs 1450 8 00 
Ladies’ ribbed hose | 300 | 425 
Blenkets, 9-4 . e caian | 175 187 
% ² „V 2 25 2 37 
Blankets, 114 GCenig -| 275 3 00 
Blankets, 12-4 XX Rochdale -| 900 8 00 
Moscow beavers, all wool... ---| 3 00 4 00 
Moscow beavers, cotton warp sna}, - 200 1 35 

= = 


The woolen goods selected for comparison are such as are adapted 
to the wants of the poor. 

The lightest duties are, as my friend from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE ] 
has said, upon the more expensive fabrics, and the result is that while 
the cheaper grades of goods are now produced here at a lower cost 
than ever before, the higher classes, less thoroughly protected, are 
costing higher in some instances than in 1860. 

Nor is it true, Mr. Chairman, that the high duties upon wool and 
manufactures of wool have extravagantly increased the cost of sta- 
ple clothing in this country. Perhaps as fair an index of the cost 
of substantial clothing as I can present would be the price paid by 
the United States for Army 3 on July 1, 1881, as shown by 
General Orders No. 52, dated Headquarters of the Army, Adjutant- 
General’s Office, Washington, D. C., June 14, 1881. A few articles I 
shall mention, taking that for ordnance sergeants asa sample: great 
coat, $12.70; uniform coat, with chevrons, $9.02; blouse, lined, $3.41; 
trowsers, (privates’,) light or heavy quality, $2.80; shirt, dark-blue 
flannel, $2.54; knit undershirt, 76 cents; drawers, 62 cents; woolen 
stockings, 26 cents; blanket, (woolen,) $3.93. Materials sold to ofti- 
cers for their personal use: dark-blue flannel, 6-4, $1.10 per yard; 
dark-blue cloth, 6-4, $2.67 per yard. 

Thus it will be seen that the two industries, wool and woolen manu- 
factures, which have been so grievously assailed by onr Democratic 
friends, have given us cheap clothing and besides are contributing 
largely to the sources of national health and wealth. 

But perhaps the most gratifying result of protection to these twin 
industries is found in a table herewith submitted showing the rapid 
increase in the consumption of woolen goods per capita in the lust 
twenty years or more. Our people dress warmer and better. The 

rice has not materially increased, but instead of each inhabitant 

aving goods to the value of $1.86 as in 1860 he has now woolens to 
the value of $5.32, an increase of 517 per cent., while population has 
only increased 116 per cent, in the same time. 
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Statement showing the increasein the production and consumption of woolen 
manufactures in the United States from 1850 to 1880, by decades, abso- 
lute and as compared with the increase of population. 


FE Product of woolen as 4 
A 
3 Š 22 Lz : 
a3 g u Sa SE 5 
Fai $ 24325 585 4 
TE 3 23 822 133 B 
A e |?" JAE IA À 
Pounds. Dollars. | Dolls. Per et. | Per ct. 
70, 862,829 | t43, 207,545 | 1.86 |....... 36. | 23,191,876 
95, 452, 159 73, 454, 231 2.33 70 35. 31, 443, 321 
172, 078, 919 | $116, 846, 138 | 3.03 59 | 22.6 | 38,558,371 
295, 315, 266, 798, 454 | 5.32 128 | 30. 50, 155, 783 


Increase in 20 years: quantity, Peo par oaasi value, 263 per cent. 

Increase in 30 years: quantity, 316 per cent.; value, 517 per cent.; value per 
capita, $3.46 ; ulation, 116 per cent. 

1 Quantity 8 ; value, $4,317,165. 

t Not including hosi 


or wool hats. 
1 ai Gold he reduced from currency value, $155,405,358 ; currency price of gold, 
cen’ 
I 


will be observed from the above figures that the increase in the value of 
domestic woolen manufactures was far more rapid than the increase in the ula- 
tion, which augmented in the thirty years from 1850 to 1880, 116 per cent., while the 
value of manufactured woolen increased during the same — 517 per cent. 
The consumption per capita rose from $1.86in the census year 1850 to $5.32 in 1880. 
EDWARD YOUNG. 
BUREAU OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE, 
Washington, March 31, 1882. 


PRESENT TARIFF SATISFACTORY AS TO WOOL. 


In passing, Mr. Chairman, from the wool industry to which I have 
iven so much attention, because it has been so seriously threatened 
y our Democratic friends, and because it is an industry so vital to 

the immediate constituency I have the honor to represent, I will call 
attention to the fact that wool-growers everywhere throughout the 
8 have expressed themselves satisfied with the present duties 
on wool. 

I spoke, by request, in behalf of the National Association of Wool 
Growers at the New York tariff convention for a few minutes to 
that effect, and was followed by the president of the Vermont Merino 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Mr. J. B. Mead, who used these words: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I simply desire to say on behalf of our association 


that we indorse the good words spoken by the eman who preceded me, and 
that the cheep bresdie interest of Vermont y is as prosperous as it can be, 
and we are entirely satisfied with the tariff as it is. 


He in turn was followed by Mr. J. C. Stephens, representing the 
Ohio wool-growers, who said: 

As far as 8 are concerned, they need no meeting of this kind. All 
that we want, as far as the wool-growers of Ohio are concerned, (and I think I 
can speak of the entire Union,) is to be let severely alone. The great want of our 
policy of protection is stability inlegislation. Frequent changes of tariffs unsettle 
values, unsettle prices, and put the wool-grower at a great disadvantage. 


PROTECTION BENEFITS EVERY KNOWN OCCUPATIOX. 


There seems to be a singular disposition to array some one occu- 
ation or more against the principle of a protective tariff. My friend 
rom ‘Tennessee TMr. McMīILLIN] who has just addressed tho com- 
mittee made reference to the blacksmith as surely one of the many 
who reap no benefit from protection. He tells us that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] proposed the question ‘‘ How is the 
blacksmith benefited ?” to the gentleman from Kansas LMr. HASKELE } 
during his excellent speech the other day and it was not and cannot 
be answered. ‘The gentleman tells us ironically the blacksmith pays 
a heavy per cent. tax on his tools and his iron and his clothes and 
that is how he is benefited. Let me illustrate by an item I clip from 
a local paper, published in my district, the practical effect of pro- 
tection on one N 
The town of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, near my own home, 
serves me well as the illustration. This town has grown up within 
the memory of young men, It has natural advantages of water- 
power, but not better than a thousand places all over the land that 
wait to be touched by the same magic wand of enterprise and pluck. 
It has only between six and seven thousand people, but twenty-one 
different manufacturing establishments are named in the list referred 
to from the local paper, employing 1,466 hands. A rolling-inill, steel 
works, hinge works, cutlery works, car works, variety works, three 
planing mills, pottery company; shovel. factory, file factory, ax 
works, saw works, glass works, knob works, two stove founderies, 
paper-box factory, brush works, bridge works, &c.—a hive of indus- 
try that might well be considered a tariff speech. Will my friend 
from Tennessee say that the blacksmiths of that community and of 
the county have not been benefited by the progress of that town, 
pee only under a protective tariff? Does he not suspect that 
lacksmiths to the number of a score at least have established them- 
selves there as the most eligible point for business? More than this, 
every hundred dollars sent out from that town to the farmers and 
8 of the most remote sections of the country makes glad the 


eart of some local blacksmith who profits inevitably by the profits 
of the farmer, . + 
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What is true of the blacksmith is true of the wagon-maker, the 
cooper, the shoe-maker, the grocer, the doctor, the lawyer—true of 
every man who has a will to use head or hands in honorable toil. 
All are attracted to such a town and reap a benefit from every new 
ind that is planted. My friend in Tennessee should maintain 
the tariff and invite such industries. A State that has such stores 
of mineral wealth, of iron and coal, should not want for men to sustain 
rather than condemn the policy which makes ible these prosper- 
ous towns and these well-paid workmen. Build up your industries. 
Give employment to the coopers, the blacksmiths, the wagon-makers, 
that all men who now need employment may find it at remunerative 


wages. 

Mr McMILLIN, I will say to the gentleman that in my State 
the resources are so extensive and so admirably situated that the 
owner of an iron furnace can stand within its heat and see the point 
from which his coal and iron ore and limestone are taken, all within 
easy reach. And we can make iron and compete in price with an 
part of the world. It is not the blessing of protection that I spea 
against, but the curse. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. May I ask the gentleman from Tennes- 
see whether in that part of his State there are any blacksmiths? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Are they in anywise injured by the 
industry that yon refer to? 

Mr. McMILLIN. The blacksmith in that part of the country, as 
is the case all over the United States, has the curse of the existence 
of a tariff upon him which enables our iron producers to raise their 
prices of the material to the blacksmith, and he pays the additional 
cost imposed upon the iron by this duty; so that the cheaply aac 
iron costs him as much as the imported iron. The fact is that while 
we can make iron in Tennessee at from five to seven dollars a ton 
cheaper than you can in Pennsylvania it sells as high asin Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman from Tennessee 
state that the blacksmith is any worse off, admitting the fact that 
he hasto pay a little higher price for his iron, if it be true that he 
gets ready sale for the product of his anvil? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Theiron founderies have not increased the num- 
ber of horses that have to be shod. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Do they not increase employment? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It increases certain kinds of employment. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does not the iron industry give life to 
general business and freely distribute wages in the neighborhood? 

Mr. McMILLIN. It increases certain nds of labor; but the 
masses of the people are not benefited by it. The benefit derived 

to the manufacturer of the iron. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If my friend will allow me, I will touch 
the point to which he refers a little further on. 

DEMOCRATIC PROTECTION. 

It has been claimed that many of our Democratic friends are earn- 
estly and intelligently in favor of protection. Especially in Pennsyl- 
vania do we hear the assertion boldly made that Democrats are as 
good tariff men as Republicans. 

Now, let us see how this is. I presume if there be one man more 
than another to whom Pennsylvania protectionists have turned their 
ears for proofs of Democratic soundness on the tariff, it is the very 
able manufacturer from New York, Mr. Hewirr. If he cannot be 
trusted pray who in that party can? 

we cannot forget that in 1870, in a letter to Jay Gould, Mr. HEWITT 
said: 

Free trade will simply reduce the wages of labor to the fi standard. 
The only reason why a tariff is necessary is to supply the laborer with 
such wages as enable him to travel and consume, not merely the necessaries 
but some of the luxuries of modern civilization. 

Now, hear him in a speech delivered the other day which I am in- 
formed is to be the great speech of the coming campaign, and already 
ordered by the ten thousand: 


y 
ever es can be earned by men en in the production of agricultural 
ducts, the price of which is fixed fm ESSR be fie rate of wages which will be 
— substantially in every other branch of business. If other branches pay bet - 
er, labor will quit agriculture and take to manufacture; and vice versa, - 
culture pays better manufactures will decline and agriculture will progress. 
„like water, seek a level. Thus we dispose of the first t fallacy of the 
protection system, which declares that a high tariff produces high wages. 


Thus we present the latest fallacy of the gentleman from New 
York—refuted in his own words. 

No one believes that all who are now engaged in manufactures, or 
half of them, could be profitably engaged in agriculture. We are 
largely exporting cereals now, after supplying an immense home de- 
mand for perishable 5 which could not be exported, and which 
would not be consumed but for manufacturingindustry. Mr. HEW- 
ITT knows this well, and speaks it forcibly in the letter to Jay Gould 
from which I have already quoted. Note his words: 

Besides, if we have free trade we cannot expect to procure our supplies from 
abroad by increased shipment of grain, for already the European markets take 
from us all that they require, and no amount of purchase of goods from them will 
induce them to buy more food than they need and which they now take as a mat- 
ter of necessity. 

If Mr. HEWITT believed that in 1870 how can he think less of it 
now when our machinery has so simplified agriculture and so im- 
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mensely increased the returns for labor therein employed in the last 
ten years that we can more than supply any possible foreign demand. 


Why in the name of reason should Mr. HEWITT now strike down any 
one industry and send its well-paid labor into 3 to produce 
rather than consume? Why does he demand that iron ore and coal 
and wool, and all raw materials that now employ capital and labor 
in mining and in farming, shall be admitted of duty ? 

May I answer as I suspect the reason? It is that he may divide 
the army of protectionists by appealing to ial manufacturing 
interests. The same tactics were resorted to inthe Wood bill. Crumbs 
of comfort were thrown special leading industries in the hope that 
for ial gains the leading spirits engaged in those industries might 
be silenced or seduced from the nd line of battle, which must be 
kept intact if we would protect the whole country and all its people. 
Mr. Hewitt can well afford in a business way to urge upon Congress 
free ore and coal and scrap iron. So can all manufacturers on the 
Atlantic seaboard. In defending this proposition to make free allraw 
materials he says in his late speech: 

No injury will be done to any existing interest, because on these raw products 
the freight is always suflicient to compensate for the difference of the rate of w: 
prevailing in this country and in the countries from which these products are im- 


Not so, however. The transportation question is a vital one in this 
connection. Ocean freights would not compensate for difference in 
labor employed in mining and rin orga raw materials to Mr. 
Hxwrrr's establishment. Personally he would gain largely by free 
materials, while interior manufacturers would suffer and farmers be 
left out entirely in the cold. 

This advantage in freight is nowhere better explained than by Mr. 
HEWITT himself’ in his report on depression of labor, Forty-fifth Con- 
gress. He says, in reply to Mr. Horace White, who was testifying : 

I suppose you are aware that iron is brought over in ballast sometimes as low 


as two and six-pence a ton, which is less than I can have it carried in this 3 
for ten miles, so that the item of transportation from England is merely n. 


Thus speaks Mr. Hewitt. He would have the advantage of another 
manufacturer who happened to be even fifteen miles away by rail 
from his ore, coal, &c. The matter of transportation here alluded 
to must inevitably be considered in adjusting a tariff which will deal 
justly with American iron and steel industries. The difference in 
transportation and the difference in wages as well as in interest are 
all factors in estimating cost of production. I quote from report of 
J. M. Swank, tenth census: 


With regard to the cost of transporting raw materials in the United States and 
Europe, the testimony of a distinguished iron-master will be suflicient to show 
the great 5 Which exists in the distances over which they must be trans- 

rted. Mr. I. Lowthian Bell, a commissioner from Great Britain to the Phila- 
delphi exhibition of 1876, says in his otlleial report: The vast extent of the ter- 
ritory of the United States renders that possible which in Great Britain is phys- 
ically impossible; thus it may and it does happen that in the former distances of 
nearly one thousand miles may intervene between the ore and the coal, whereas 
with ourselves it is difficult to find a situation in which the two are separated by 
even one hundred miles.“ From the ore mines of Lake Superior and Missouri to 
the coal of Pennsylvania is one thousand miles. Connellsville coke is taken six 
hundred miles to the blast-farnaces of Chicago und seven hundred and tifty miles 
to the blast-furnaces of Saint Louis. The average distance over which all the 
domestic iron ore which is corisumed in the blast-farnaces of the United States is 
transported is not less than four hundred miles, and the average distance over 
which e fuel which is used to smelt it is transported 1s not less than two hun- 

miles. 


The protection of the gentleman from New York [Mr. HEWITT] 
would benefit the few manufacturers at the expense of all the rest. 
But he is also in favor of a tariff for revenue only. I quote his words 
in his recent speech again : 

I have thus established my fourth proposition, which is that a tariff designed to 


produce an adequate revenue on the average of years will give all the protection 
which 3 industry needs. 


Again: 
Thus it is apparent that “a tariff with incidental protection“ and “a tariff for 
revenue only are in effect identical, and are convertible phrases. 


Mr. HEWITT, before closing the speech, adapts it to the average 
necessities of free-trade districts, which also have a right to know 
the Democratic position on the subject of the tariff from a standard 
authority. He says: 

The primacy of industry will be transferred gradually but steadily from the Old 
World to the New, and Sie trade will give us the — 5 of the world which are 
now controlled by the mother country, and this without impairing our ability to 
pay the higher rate of wages due to cheaper food, lower taxes, and greater per- 
sonal intelligence in work. x 
* 


But let us reverse the picture, and see what is likely to happen in case we delay 
the reforms in the tari, which are demanded by both itical parties and b 
every consideration of public interest. If good harvests should be secured abroad 
we have a great a of food upon our hands and the price will fall; wages 
will go down with the in price; the reduction of w: will be resisted by 
strikes and lockouts; the conflicts between capital and r will be reopened, 
and indeed have aeaa Borua, the prosperity of the country will be arrested ; 
railroad rtation fall off. ; new railroads will cease to be constructed ; 
our shops will lack work; there will be a dearth of employment all over the coun- 
try; the volume of immigration will fall off, and the career of expansion and general 
development will be brought to a disastrous conclusion; the sad e ence of 
1873-70 will be repeated until, through the gate of suffering, poverty, and wan 
we shall establish a lower rate of wages, and the products of the country, weigh’ 
as they are with obstructive taxes, which must be deducted from the wages of 
labor, will force their way into the open markets of the world in spite of the tari. 
We then reach the era of free trade, but on conditions which will deprive this 
of workmen of all the benefits which they would have derived from it 
the way had been properly prepared for its final 18012 
Note carefully these remarkable statements of the gentleman. He 


* * * * 


favors such reforms in the tariff as will properly prepare the way 
for the final triumph of free trade; and this triumph not in the dis- 
tant future. This generation of workmen” must have its benefits. 
Meanwhile he is for a tariff for revenue only, which he thinks he 
has proven to be the same as a tariff for revenue with incidental 
protection. Moreover, so long as we must bear the infliction of a 
tariff which yields even incidental protection, he would confine that 

rotection to the manufacturers alone and wipe out the wool-growin 

ndustry and every other industry pero raw materials. cot 
to ae feast of free trade the workingmen of this generation are 
invited. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND THE TARIFF. 

The State of Pennsylvania has been charged with being purely 
selfish and unjust to her sister States by insisting upon ample pro- 
tection for her iron and steel industries. True, Pennsylvania is more 
deeply interested in maintaining protection for these industries than 
any other State, but I deny that she is unmindful of any other State 
or unwilling to claim equal Eee ec for every other industry 
adapted to our people and soil. This nation needs protection for 
iron and steel in the interest of other States more than in the interest 
of Pennsylvania. The competition which will give cheap iron and 
steel must come from this country and should come from different 
sections of it. Under the present tariff this industry is extending 
into new States and Territories. Thirty States made iron in 1880, 
and about half of these made steel, we are told by Mr. Swank in his 
able report embodied in the tenth census. 

If Pennsylvania prospers under the tariff other States will share 
that prosperity and are free to engage in the same profitable industry. 
With the varied climate and immense resources of this country, with 
capital in abundance, free to change from unprofitable to profitable 
employments, there cannot long be even the semblance of monopoly. 
There should be no jealousy between industries. Pennsylvania claims 
that all should be protected. If any one has less than it needs, give 
it more. If capital anywhere thinks the iron business is most profit- 
able, let it invest and share the risk and the profit. What we de- 
mand is work for all our poopie. We cannot afford to be idle and 
import what we can make at home. No nation can be independent 
which does so. Nor can we permit our scale of wages to be reduced 
in order to compete with cheap labor of other countries. Our work- 
ingmen must assume the responsibilities of government as foreign 
laborers do not. They must have means to educate their children, 
to contribute their share to the establishment of such civil and re- 
ligions institutions as will prepare our whole people for usefulness 
and for the greatest comfort. Our highest national duty, it seems 
to me, is to so shape our customs laws as to secure necessary revenue 
while we 3 protect every industry possible to our people, 
for we shall need them all. The struggle of the ages has not been 
after cheap food and clothing, as our Democratic friends seem to think 
when they ring the changes upon the per cent. of tax, so called, that 
the laboring-man has to pay on what he buys. The struggle is for 
work, work—steady employment. No man ever failed to get food 
and clothes if he had work. Nor did any workingman care particu- 
larly that the goods and produce of the merchant were cheap when 
the mill and the factory were idle. 

Start the mill, the furnace, the factory, by the imposition of a 
tariff, and how soon will the farmer be able to get 20 per cent. more 
for his produce? Even if it were true, which we deny, that prices 
are permanently higher under the operation of the tariff, labor is 
employed and labor is the source of all wealth. 

Wealth can therefore afford to pay nee prices for manufactured 
goods and have larger savings than before. This we shall show has 

n the experience under the protective tariff. 

Pennsylvania is proud of her iron and steel industries. As appears 
from the report of Mr. Swank, the total production of iron and steel 
in the United States in 1880 was 7,265,140 tons, of which amount 
Pennsylvania produced 3,616,668 tons, or a trifle less than 50 per 
cent. of the whole. The total production of the country in 1870 was 
3,655,215 tons, of which amount Pennsylvania produced 1,836,808 
tons, or a little over 50 percent. The increase in the entire product 
in ten years of present tariff was 98.76 per cent. The increase of 
Pennsylvauia's product was 97 per cent. The county of Lawrence, 
which is within my district, has increased its iron product—pigs, 
forged and rolled iron—from an annual value of $138,500 in 1860 to 
$1,139,326 in 1870, and $2,864,509 in 1880, an increase of 90 per cent. 
in the last ten years. Since the census of 1880 the increase has been 
greater still. It will not be an easy thing to convince the farmers 
of that county, whose wagons throng the streets of Newcastle, that 
the tariff oppresses them. Nor will the argument find greater favor 
with merchants, doctors, lawyers, blacksmiths, or men in any honor- 
able oceupation. 

COAL INDUSTRY. 

The magnificent development of the coal industry is largely de- 
pendent on the iron production, and both on the tariff. Coal is a 
prince among forces. The area of the coal-fields of the world is 
said to be 260,000 square miles, of which the United States contains 
192,000 square miles—74 per cent. of the whole. True the value of 
geo is estimated not alone by area; quality, thickness of vein, 
and accessibility are essential. The bituminous coal-fields of Western 


Pennsylvania in 1880 furnished nearly 25 per cent. of the entire pro- 


duct of the country, which was 260 per cent. greater than in 1870, 
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as will appear in the admirable document issued by the Pitisburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, from an advance copy of which I quote. 
Western Pennsylvania has 14,000 Ps las miles of coal territory ; 
Great Britain has less by about 3, niles, and yet Great Britain 
produced in 1872 53 per cent. of the world’s production. What may 
not our State and our country produce if capital and labor are pro- 
tected as they should be? 

It is said that the energy or force contained in a pound of coal is 
equal to the average day’s work of a man. If so, the coal-miner is a 
benefactor to his race. If he digs one hundred bushels of coal in a 
day he adds by his labor to the labor forces of the world an equiv- 
alent to the labor of 8,000 men. In 1880, 3,396,331 tons of coal 
were sent through the locks of the Monongahela River alone, 92 per 
cent. of which went south by the Ohio River, And here we stop 
to emphasize the importance of improving the navigation of that 
river. Coal can be shipped 2,000 miles by water to light the fires 
of industry in southern and western cities at a cost of ninety-five 
cents per ton, including return of boats, while for distances of eight 
to twenty miles by rail in the neighborhood of Pittsburgh the freight 
is from twenty to forty cents Re ton. Railroads are the largest 
consumers of iron and steel, and they alone have made it possible 
by immense competition and great reductions in through freight to 
send the products of western farms across the continent and over 
the sea to redeem our bonds in foreign hands and to change the 
balance of trade so largely in our favor. 

But I must hasten. The immense resourcesof this country clearly 
demonstrate the duty of our people to produce at home what we 
need and to have a tariff that will compensate for the difference in 
wages, interest, and transportation until wedo produce all we need. 
When that point is reached the tariff will not affect the price to the 
consumer, but the cost of production and that alone will. That cost, 
under our men and by virtue of the inventive genius of well-paid, 
intelligent labor, is diminishing every year. 

TAX ON THE CONSUMER. 


So much is said about the heavy tax paid by the consumer for po 
ducts of protected manufactures that it is a pertinent question how 
much of the living expenses of a family go ont for manufactured 

roducts or products that are affected by the tariff. It will scarcely 
be claimed that flour and beef and agricultural products generally 
are any higher than they would be if the tariff upon them was 100 
ver cent. hy? Because we can raise them, ship them by rail to 

ew York, pay freight across the ocean, and sell them in foreign 
markets. They are all cheaper to the American laborer, while his 
wages are double those of foreign laborers. An English writer, who 
is good authority on this subject, Professor Leone Levi, of King’s 
College, London, thus speaks of the expenditures of workingmen: 

The e ditares of our workingmen may be divided into four distinct heads; 
namely, first, food; second, house-rent, with fire and lighting; third, clothing ; 
fourth, education, health, and recreation. The proportion which each of these 
bears to the whole must, of course, vary ner but generally we may cal 

© 


culate that more than half, or rather two-thirds, of income is devoted to food, 
and the remainder is expended in the other three items. 


BENEFITS OF PROTECTION TO LABOR. 


The strongest pis for protection is that it does materially increase 
the returns of labor, The most skillful handling of aporo have yet 
seen to disprove this proposition is in the speech of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. CARLISLE ;] and yet I quote his words to show 
that his own figures are in themselves the refutation of his argu- 
ment. He says: 

In the census year 1860, when the average rate u 
per cent. ad valorem, and the rate upon all s, dutiable and free, less than 15 
pe cent., thero were employed in all the mechanical and manufacturing industries 

n this country, consisting of more than six hundred different branches, 1,311,246 
hands, whose wages amounted to $378,878,966; the capital invested was $1,009,- 
855,715; the cost of material was $1,034.605,092, and the total value of the product 
was $1,885,861,676. Labor received a little over 20 per cent. of the value of the pro- 
duct. In 1870, after gs ten years of high protection, the number of hands em- 
ployed was 2,053,996, and the wages paid amounted to $775.584,345; the capital 
invested was $2,118,208,769; the total cost of material was $2,488,427,242, and the 
value of the product was $4,232.825,442. The excess of the product over the total 
cost of labor and material was $968,313,855, which was 45.7 per cent. on the whole 
amount of capital invested. Labor received only a little over 18 per cent. of the 
value of the product, nearly 2 per cent. less than in 1860. 


If this means anything it means that the workingman in 1860 
under a revenue tariff was better off than in 1880 under protection. 

Now take his In 1860, 1,311,246 hands employed; ag 
gate wages, $378,878,966, an average of $288 5 annum. In 1870, 
under protection, hands employed were 2,053,996; aggregate wages, 
$775,554,345, an average of per annum. 

Of course one day’s labor in 1870 produced more than in 1860. 
For instance, aman might in 1860 have made one vest in one day 
and been paid $1; value of product, $5. He would receive 20 per cent. 
of product for labor. If in 1870 he should make three vests in a day 
hy the aid of machinery and get $2 for his os ye work, value of the 
product, say $12, we should find that he had only 16} per cent. of 
the product, while he had 100 per cent. more wages. And at the 
same time the manufabturer would in the instance I have named be 
giving the consumer or purchaser goods in 1870 for $12 for which he 
paid $15 in 1860. 

So I might go through all other fine-spun theories and deductions 
from statistics to show the workingmen of this country what they 
know and what every immigrant that seeks our shores knows, name- 


n all dutiable goods was 19 
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ly, that labor has gained immensely under the American system of 
protection. 

The workingman of to-day lives better than he did in 1860. Our 
per capita consumption of woolens, as I have shown, rose from $2.33 
in 1860 to $5.32 in 1880. Our per capita consumption of all cereals, 
according to figures which Mr. Edward Young furnished me, rose 
from 38 bushels in 1860 to 48 bushels in 1880, In 1850 it was only 35 
bushels, round numbers. The homes of workingmen have become 
tasteful. Children have the benefits of schooling as never before. 
The hours of labor are being shortened and with gratifying results. 
On this point I quote from Mr. Swank’s report: 


AN IXNOVATION IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR, 


In this connection reference may be made to the innovation which has taken 
place at a few of the blast furnaces and steel works of the country in dividin; 
the day of twenty-four hours into three turns, or shifts, of eight hours each, with 
one set of hands foreach turn. The recent experience of the general superintend- 
ent of the Edgar Thomson Steel Works may be quoted in favor of the 8 
that this new departure in the employment of labor in exhausting situations at 
American iron and steel works is beneficial alike to the employer and his work- 


men. He says: In increasing the output of these works I soon discovered that 
it was entirely out of the question to expect human flesh and blood to labor inces- 
santly for tw 


ve hours; therefore it was decided to put on three turns, Wee 
the hours of labor to eight. This has proved to be of immense advantage to bot 
the company and the workmen, the latter now earning more in eight hours than 
they formerly could in twelve hours; while the men can work harder constantly 
for eight hours because they have sixteen hours for rest.“ 


The above is a very important indorsement of the principle of 
eight hours for a day’s labor. 1 hope it may lead to a fuller test of 
the system in other branches of industry. No one doubts the possi- 
bility of compressing more professional work in eight hours than is 
usually done in ten—all that is needed is the will to do it—and bet- 
ter work is the result. The added time for rest and recreation is 
certainly needed. Health, education, and culture, contentment and 
good order would be subserved by it. No lover of free institutions 
should wish to see the wages of labor reduced or the hours of labor 
increased. Contrary to the teachings of other countries, we have 
found that the best labor in all places is educated labor, which recog- 
nizes in capital but the accumulation of labor. 

One of the brightest illustrations of the position workingmen may 
and should hold in the public and educational assembl of the 
country was the presence and extempore speech of John Jarrett, of 
Pittsburgh, in the New York tariff convention. I will quote a few 
extracts as published: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: I was requested simply to say a few words 
here. I have not got any pre speech. I am simply here to express the sen- 
timents of the workingmen. I presume I represent about 65,000 workingmen; a 
solid phalanx of protectionists. 

— * * * * * 

I do not care for one moment that there should be any insinuations thrown out 
that may reflect upon either capital or labor. I stand here as a workingman, hav- 
ing for some twenty-five years worked in a rolling-mill; and during that twenty- 
five years I have always advocated the principle that the interests of capital and 
of labor are identical. What will conduce to benefit capital will conduce to bene- 
fit labor. Weare glad to recognize that fact. Labor is beginning to recognize 
the fact that whatever will conduce to benefit capital also benefits labor. 

* * * - * 
We must not be controlled or governed in our actions by any other country, or 
the opinins of any other country. We want to be from every other Jand. 
We do not want cheap labor 8 here ; neither do you, gentlemen, wantchea 
raw materials imported here. I regret that we have a market here for so muc 
of the raw materials of other countries while we have the same materials here in 
the bosom of our mother earth ; and I think that we ought to utilize them. I would 
like to see as high a tariff on raw materials as on many manufactured materials 
that come into our markets. I want to give the farmer the same chance as every 
other man who works by the labor of his hands. Au increase of industry is what 
we want. 
EXPERIENCE 18 THE BEST ARGUMENT FOR PROTECTION. 


The history of our country for the past ten or twenty years under 
protection contrasted with its history under a revenue tariff from 
1850 to 1860 is abundant answer to the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. CARLISLE, ] who spoke as follows: 


There never has been such a 5 of general prosperity and growth in this or 
m7 other country as that extending from 1850 to 1860, when we had, not free trade, 
but a tariff for revenue with such incidental protection as necessarily resulted 
from the imposition of moderate duties upon imported goods ; a tariff under which 
the average rates during the whole period on all dutiable articles were less than 
23 per cent., and on free and dutiable only 19 per cent. It was the golden era in 
our history, notwithstanding the financial disturbance of 1857, from which the 
country recovered in a single year. 


In the midst of that golden period a Democratic President, James 
Buchanan, gave us his opinion of the situation in a message to Con- 
gress in December, 1857. He says: 

The earth has yielded her fruits abundantly and has bountifully rewarded the 
toil of the husbandman. Our great staples have commanded high prices, and, up 
till within a brief Wee our manufacturing, mineral, and mechanical occupations 
have largely partaken of the general prosperity. We have sessed all the ele- 
ments of material wealth in rich abundance, and yet, notwiths‘anding all these 
ee gs our reg’ A in its monetary interests, is at the present moment in a 
3 e condition. In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in a.l the productions 
and in all the elements of national wealth, we find our manuiactures suspended, our 
pe works retarded, our private enterprises of different kinds abandoned, and 

ousands of useful laborers thrown out of employment and reduced to want. The 
revenue of the Government, which is chiefly derived from duties on inports from 
abroad, has been greatly reduced, while the appropriations made by Congress at 
its last session for the current fiscal year are very è in amount. 


Not even revenue was produced from the so-called revenue tariff, 
much less industry and thrift. 

It was a time of profound peace at the close of that 
expenditures of the Government were light—no war de 


penoa in 1860, 
t, no pensions 
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to pay, and yet, as every school-boy knows, the Government had to 
borrow money at 12 per cent. to meet current expenses. 

The distinguished chairman of Ways and Means, [Mr. KELLEY, of 
Pennsylvania, ] my colleague, has graphically described the period 
referred to from the establishment of the revenue tariff of 1846 until 
the year 1860. I quote from one of his speeches: 

At the close of that brief term, the ship-yards of Maine were almost as idle as 
they are now when rai traverse the country in all directions and compete 
with ships in carrying even such bulky commodities as sugar, cotton, and leaf 
tobacco; and while the families of thousands of unemployed workmen in our great 
cities were in want of food, Illinois farmers found in corn, for which there was no 
market, the cheapest fuel they could obtain, though their fields were underlaid 
by an inexhaustible deposit of coal that is almost coextensive with the State. Cap- 
ital invested in factories, furnaces, forges, rolling-mills, and machinery was idle 
and unproductive, and there was but a limited home market for cotton or wool. 
Taking advantage of this condition of affairs, foreign dealers 72 their prices down 
sufficiently to 3 the cotton States, to induce many of our farmers to give 
up sheep raising, and to constrain many thousand immigrants who could not find 
employment to return to their native countries. 

Contrast with this exhibit the condition of the country in 1880, as 
I have already partially shown it, after twenty years of high tariff. 
Not only have our people employment under the present tariff, and 
at better wages than those of foreign countries, but the purchas- 
ing power of wages is ever increasing. While our workingmen live 
better and spend more than ever before, they are also saving more 
of their wages. It is said by good authority that seven-eighths of the 
deposits in savings banks are wage eri of laboring men and 
women. Take the State of New York, the largest in the Union—I 
refer to Bankers’ Magazine, volume 29, page 415, when I stute that 
in the year 1860, at the close of the golden era, miscalled by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, the deposits in New York savings-banks 
were $58,178,110, or say $15 per gp ams In 1870, under ten years of 
protection, deposits were $194,360,217. In 1880, after twenty years of 
protection, they were (as shown by the report of Comptroller of Cur- 
rency) $353,629,657, or about $70 per capita. I quote from same vol- 
ume, page 417: 

The deposits of the savings-banks per head of the population in New York 
(1874) is Bos: ; in Massachusetts, $129; in Connecticut, $134; in Rhode Island, 
$203. In Austria, the amount per head is only $8.20; in France, $3; and in Eng- 
land, $9.20. These European figures offer a suggestive commentary on the state- 
ments of those who pretend that the sober, industrious mechanic in this countr 
is ao better circumstances, and can save no more of his wages than in the Ol 

oriad, 

Thus hastily and imperfectly 1 have tried to group some facts 
which sustain the American people in the demand voiced in the last 
Presidential election, that a protective tariff as against a tariff for 
revenue only (which when last tried under Democratie auspices 
yielded neither reyenue nor protection) a comprehensive, fair, and 
just protective tariff must and shall be maintained. 

If ever a doubt existed as to the wisdom of a protective tariff and a 
sound financial policy as they have both been maintained against all 
opposition for the past twenty years, that doubt should yield now to 
the inexorable logic of events. In the past decade we have reduced 
taxation about one-third, the per capita of debt over 40 per cent., of 
interest over 50 per cent. We have paid the principal of a huge war 
debt at the rate of $116,000 a day in round numbers, for every day in 
the year, including Sundays and holidays; we have paid many mill- 
ions in pensions as an additional legacy of sacred debt left us by the 
war, and withal we are to-day richest in all that constitutes material 
prosperity of the nations of the earth. Let us stand by the systems, 
revenue and financial, which have yielded such fruitage. 

The mission of the Republican pany has not been fulfilled. The 
attempt now being made with such desperate vigor to so revise the 
tariff as to destroy its protective features, to so cripple the national 
banks as to produce a monetary panic, must be met by the party which 
has so wisely established them. The party to safely deal with correct- 
ive legislation in the interest of both is the party that has proven the 
friend of free labor and a sound currency. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH H. BURROWS, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2815) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws— 


Mr. BURROWS, of Missonri, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have been engaged in discussing the tariff-com- 
mission bill ever since the 28th of March with some little cessation, 
and what has been said pro and con, would make a respectable vol- 
ume; and still I do not balers that a single vote has been lost or 
won to either side; and as the discussion has progressed I have 


fancied the effort was more to gain a partisan victory rather than 


arrive at a wise and just conclusion as to the best means and methods 
of adjusting the tariff and collecting the revenues of the nation so 
as not to discriminate against any interest, calling, or vocation, and 
at the same time give such protection and encouragement as was 
possible or practicable, and this without arraying section against 
section, State against State, or calling against calling. 

Surely the object of good government and true statesmanship is to 
protect life, property, and advance the general well-being of society, 
and at the least cost or tax to the whole. The taxes of a nation or 
State should be so justly and evenly distributed and apportioned 
among its citizens as to bear with equal force upon the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, in proportion to their wealth or what 
they possess. This, it is true, is not so easily done as may at first 
appear. 

And then, again, our country is so vast, its industries and products 
s0 varied, that it is a very difficult task to adjust the laws in the col- 
lection of the revenues, whether by tariffs and internal revenues or 
either, so as to prevent murmuring and the feeling that one avoca- 
tion is oppressed and burdened for the benefit of another. This is a 
serious question. 

That the nation must have money no one doubts, and large quan- 
tities of money; and the question is how shall it be collected ? Ninety 
years ago it required less than $1,000,000 per month to defray the ex- 
penses of government, or for the year 1791, $10,210,025; now almost 
$1,000,000 per day, and it has been over $2,000,000. Now, in the 
collection of this vast sum of money we should experience no trouble 
if the products and industries of each State and section were alike; 
but instead of this we have a vast empire or domain 4,000 miles east 
and west and halfas much north and south, embracing every diver- 
sity of soil, climate, and product, with forest and field, mines and 
manufactory; some on the seaboard and others interior and far re- 
moved from the markets of the world. It is not strange that we 
should differ in our views and opinions; it would be if we did not. 
And then our local interests, jealousies, and State pride are sure to 
bias our judgments and prejudice our conclusions. 

It is very difficult to make a purely agricultural district and (we 
have many) see how it is to their interest to be taxed to build up and 
protect a manufacturing or mining one, and yet neither is independ- 
ent of the other; and that nation or community that can come near- 
est supplying all its requirements must ever be regarded as the most 
independent. Then, again, the home market must ever be regarded 
as the best, the safest, the most regular, and the varied industries 
become so interwoven that we are mutually dependent, the one upon 
the other. In the South they have too much cotton, sugar, and rice; 
in the West and North it is wheat, corn, oats, rye, beef, and pork ; 
in the East it is boots and shoes, cotton cloth, and other manufact- 
ured articles; then, again, some States and localities are blessed 
with an abundance of iron, coal, timber, salt, building material, &c., 
and still others the precious metals. Now, what we want to do is 
to protect, encourage, and promote each others’ interest, and good 
must result to the whole. 

‘Tis said a ‘rose would smell as sweet by any other name.’ Now, 
if a ‘tariff for revenue only’ protects, and a protective tariff does 
no more,” what is the difference? Ninety-nine men out of every one 
hundred would prefer a tariff to a direct tax. More than one-half 
the money paid into the Government Treasury is collected from im- 
port duties. If these be taken off, by what methods are the revenues 
to be collected? All may see ata glance that for many years to come 
we shall need from $300,000,000 to $400,000,000 per annum to meet the 
expenses of the Government. That the internal-revenue laws need 
amending there is no doubt, and that some things that are among the 
common necessaries of life and are purchased by the poorest in the 
land should be stamp free and duty also. While this bill was being 
discussed in the Senate, Senator Brown, of Georgia, while upon this 
particular point presented my views as well or better than I can 
myself, and I here incorporate them: 


FREE TRADE AND DIRECT TAXATION. 


Senator BROWN, of Georgia, sees Se logio of free trade with aclear vision. In 
s sponek in the Senate in favor of the -commission bill on Monday, March 27, 
e said: 

MT ome by turning to the report of the N A of the Treasury that there 
were collec’ during the last fiscal year $198,159,676.02 on imports. In round 
numbers I will call it $200,000,000 per annum. How do we propose in future to 
raise this sum if we cannot dispense with it? How do you N et to collect, this 
$200,000,000? There are but two modes that I am aware of. e is a direct tax 
upon the people, the other is to collect it upon imports. Which will we choose? 
I have beard no Senator on this side who has discussed what might be termed the 
free-trade side of the question propose to raise it by a direct tax. What would it 
amount tof We have thirty-eight States. Take my own State, Georgia; say it 
is an average State. If $200,000,000 should be ralsod by direct taxation, Georgia 
must raise each year, in addition to what is now raised b7 the collection of internal 
revenue, a sum amounting to over $5,000,000. Her people must submit to the pres- 
ent State tax, school tax, county tax, corporate tax, and all the taxes now collected 
which they consider burdensome, and we must add to that, if we are to collect it 
by a direct tax, more than $5,000,000 a year, which would be about four times as 
much as we now raise by taxation added. 

I take it for granted no Senator on this floor represent: any one of the States 
will advocate that course for the collection of all our Federal revenue. Lf he does 
my opinion is he will find a large proportion of his constituents differing in opinion 
with Then how do we propose to collect it! We must collect it as hereto- 
fore, by levying a tariff upon imports. The addition of about five and a quarter 
millions a year to the internal revenue paid in cash by the le of Georgia for 
Federal purposes would knock all the try out of the able free-trade speeches to 
which we have listened with somuch interest. Doubtless the same would be trne 
in all the other States. Our people prefer a tariff to direct taxes. They are will. 
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— Se those who buy the most imported poses shall pay the most tax. 
at will you put the tariff upon? Will you protect American industry and 
American productions, or select such articles as tea and coffee and others that we 
do not ace in this country, and in which we do not compete, and put it upon 
them to avoid the protection of American industry! Ipresumenot. Then where 
will you place it? You have to collect it, or if not, tell me how you will get rid 
of it, po what substitute you will pd in its place as a mode of collection of rev- 
enue to support the Government? I apprehend no one will suggest a new plan. 
Then it seems to me that it is proper we should so adjust it as to afford, as far as 

eee incidental protection to every American ustry and every American 
i rer. 


These words are as true as if inspired. Missouri tax would not be 
less than six or seven millions of dollars, in addition to her pro rata 
of the amount collected through the internal-revenue laws. 

This whole subject when condensed and brought down to the sim- 
plest questions and answers are : 

Do we desire to develop and bring out all the capabilities and pos- 
sibilities of our country as a whole? Do we want to render it in- 
dependent and free, commercially speaking, in that sense that enables 
it to supply all its wants as near as is possible, and thus make us as 

commercially as we are politically of the nations of the world? 

Do we desire to afford the amplest compensation for labor, a fair 
remuneration for capital invested, and a steady and regular protec- 
tion to both? If so, our policy must not be vacillating nor attempt 
to walk in the foot-prints of the Old World. If we do, we shall as 
surely arrive at the same results. I will read a short article from 
our German consul, Mr. Wharton, of Sonneberg. The facts are unde- 
niable, the reasoning good, and the recommendation excellent: 


CHEAP GERMAN MANUFACTURES THE RESULT OF CHEAP LABOR; REPORT BY CON- 
SUL WHARTON, SONNEBERG. 

I am fully convinced that the most important method of increasing American 
trade, especially in regard to such articles as form the chief exports from this part 
of Germany to the United States, is to cheapen the price at which they are placed 
on the market. We need no higher proof that articles of Germam manufacture of 
like character and E ein with those made and sold in the United States are 
cheaper than said articles that we find in the large and ever r. shipments 
which are made to that country by German manufacturers, against the small im- 

rts brought hither, while the German manufacturers at the same time labor un- 
der the disadvantage of a tariff of 50 per cent. ad valorem imposed by our Gov- 
ernment, and an additional cost of 10 per cent. for hauling. The importer of 
German goods in New York is compelled to add this 60 per cent. to the cost he 
pays in Germany for his goods, and yet the facts show that he is still able to cope 
successfully with the American manufacturers of these goods. By looking at the 
statements of declared exports from the Sonneberg district, it will be seen that 
they consist almost entirely of dolls, toys, china and glass ware, cotton hosiery, 
musical instruments, guns, seed, and plants; and yet all these articles are manu- 
factured in the largest quantities in the United States. 

In order, therefore, that American manufacturers should increase their trade at 
home as well as abroad, they must manage to diminish the price at which their 
goods are offered for sale. The great question is, How can this be done! I answer, 
first, by diminishing the cost of production ; secondly, by diminishing the cost of 
transportation—two things that enter into the price of any article. First. then, 
the cost of production must be diminished, This can be done by cheapening labor. 
One reason why an articles are made so cheaply is labor is so plent.fal and 
so cheap here. Compare the prices paid in the United States for skilled labor with 
the following table, which shows the prices paid here, and the correctness of this 
remark will at once be seen. For example, cabinet-makers receive per day. 70 
cents; carpenters, 60 cents; blacksmiths, 60 cents; doll-makers, 50 cents to $1; 
females and children, 25 to 50 cents; glass-makers, 50 to 75 cents; glaziers, 60 to 80 
cents; gun-makers, $1 to $2; kid-glove makers, 50 to 75 cents; females, 25 to 40 
cents; machine sewers, 30 to 50 cents; locksmiths, 53 to 70 cents; painters, 60 to 
75 cents; papier-maché makers, 50 cents; females, 25 cents; polish, (French,) 75 
cents; tobacco-pipe makers, 50 cents to $1; females, 25 to 50 cents; upholsterers, 
70 to 75 cents; weavers, 40 to 50 cents. A most important industry is china-ware 
making, and the following is a schedule of prices: modelers and chief decorators, 
$1.50; decorators, 80 cents; formers and turners, 75 cents to $1; females, 36 to 60 
cents ; firemen, 60 to 75 cents ; packers, 50 to 60 cents. 

If laborers cannot be found in the United States, let our manufacturers import 
them; for there are thousands here living on mere pittances who would be onl 
too glad to find employment in the United States. The laborers already employ: 
there could be induced to work more cheaply if the German habits of living could 
be adopted by them. Here, as for their means they husband them so well they 

far with little.” While articles of diet are dearer here than in America, the 

jaborers manage to live on less. They eat meat but once a day, living chiefly on 
vegetables; theirstaple diet being rye bread and beer. They work ten hours a day, 
sometimes twelve and even fourteen hours. Secondly, the cost of production 
can be diminished by lessening the cost of materials. Anotherreason why German 
articles are so cheap arises from the fact that all materials unioon here, except, 
perhaps, wools and cottons, are much cheaper than in America. is is e 
true of chemicals. so largely used in the manufacture of dolls, toys, and other 
ted goods. If our manufacturers cannot buy materials sufliciently cheap at 
iome, let them buy them here in bulk and import them; and this course will ob- 
viate the difficulty, and soon result in the action of the price of materials in 
their own land. Another thing to cheapen our manufactures is to encourage cot- 
tago industries and discourage the idea that vast sums must be expended in brick 
and mortar in the erection of magnificent factories, which, in consuming the capital 
of the owners, at the same time increase the prices of the articles manufacti 5 
Some of the most splendid and beautiful shipped through this consulate to 
America come out of 3 warehouses, with nothing of an appearance of 
Doiy cron them save the glittering contrast presented by the beautiful wares 
they contain. 


There is no disputing the fact that the American laborer and 
American mechanic is much better paid than the European or Asiatic, 
and that they live better and enjoy more of life, Sad T have no sym- 
pathy with that party, zirea, = poney that would rob our toil- 
ing citizen of one particle of the comforts they now have. Labor is 
man’s inheritance, and his honor and glory. The world owes us 
nothing but what we labor for, though we owe the world much. 
But what a man works for should be his to enjoy. The higher our 
civilization, the more numerous our wants and the greater will be 
the labor nired to supply them. Our desires are to a great ex- 
tent measured by our means of gratifying them. Pay a laborer $1 
per day and he is compelled to bring the expenses of himself or fam- 
Uy within that limit; increase it to $2 and his desires at once in- 
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crease, and so on. We thereby increase consumption of food, cloth- 
ing, and the comforts of life in general. To restrict the laborer to 
such food and clothing as are barely sufficient to support existence 
is to rob society and sink hnmanity to a level with the lower ani- 
mals, which is the case with millions of our race in the Old World. 
I beg to incorporate the following tables; they are reliable; they 
will show the comparative prices of the necessaries of life and of 
labor in the United States and Europe: 


Retail price of necessaries, 1879. 


nce, | 

| England aad ’ Tonos New York. 
35 to 3 to 7 3 4 to 4 
Sots %% BE AEE 4} to 5 
15 to 26 12to 14 16 to 20 12 to 16 
18 to 27 14 17 to 20 8 to 12 
17 to 25 A 9 toli 
12 to 23 17 to 20 12 to 14 8 to 12 
15 to 18 21 15 10 to 12 
29 to 38 22 20 to 50 to 32 
15 to 21 24 20 to 25 12 to 15 
to 8 9 to 10 
9 9 to 10 

9 10 to 10 

3h to 4 8 to 5 
43 to88 75 to 60 
28 to 42 835 to 30 
to 9 11 to 10 

to 9 10 to 7 

10 to 12 9 to 10 
$3 20 to $4 10 $5 25 


Comparative statement of weekly wages. 


Occupations. 


England. | Germany. | France. | New York. 

J -— — 

Greer 88 12 $3 45 $12 to $15 
MORO (56.545 sever < ces a eekocss 8 16 400 12 to 18 
Wee 8 25 418 9 to 12 
Sone IOTI TITIS 72 3 95 10 to 14 
T0 8 10 4 60 10 to 16 
Plasterers 7 75 4 35 10 to 15 
lum 7 90 3 90 12 to 18 
laters. 7 90 3 90 10 to 15 
Blacksmith: 8 12 3 90 5 45 10 to 14 
Bakers.. 6 50 3 90 5 45 5 to 8 
Book binde 7 83 3 90 6 85 12 to 18 
Shoe-makers 7 35 4 32 475 12 to 18 
Butchers 7 23 | 4 20 542 8 to 12 
Cabinet-make' 770 WDB | ese et> | 9to 13 
Coppersmiths. 7 40 3 90 5 40 12 to 15 
Cutlers ...... 8 00 3 90 4 63 | 10 to 13 
Horseshoers 7 20 3 50 5 40 12 to 18 
Millwrights - 7 50 498858. 10 to 15 
Saddlers. ... 6 80 3 90 5 00 12 to 15 
coc | 5 00 2 60 315 6to 9 


CLARK THREAD COMPANY, 
Newark, New Jersey, January 25, 1882. 
DEAR Sin: As requested, we herewith send to you a list of wages paid the 
workers in Clark & Co. 's, Paisley, Scotland, and the wages paid the same class of 
workers in Newark, New Jersey: 


Employés. | Paisley. Newark 
Per week. Per week, 
$3 50 to $3 75 $7 00 to $9 00 
3 50 to 3 75 7 50 to 8 50 
3 50 to 3 75 7 50 to 8 50 
2 25 to 2 50 5 00 to 6 00 
1 50 to 1 75 3 00 to 3 00 
1 25 to. 2 50 to 2 50 
7 00 to 7 50 16 50 to 18 00 
7 00 to 7 00 16 50 to 18 00 
7 00 to 7 00 15 00 to 15 00 
6 50 to 6 50 13 50 to 13 50 
6 00 to 6 00 12 00 to 13 00 


The above is, to the best of my knowledge, correct. 


These facts and 8 plead more eloquently than I can, and we 
behold them as in the mirror of truth and would do well to ponder 
them. It will be seen that the necessaries of life are higher here than 
in Europe, showing conclusively that the home market is better than 
our foreign. I do not desire to enter into a detailed defense of this 
question as against free trade. This has been done repeatedly. I 
am dealing with the question rather in the abstract, and would say 
in this connection we have done some things which we should not 
have done and that we should repent of, and I allude as one instance 
to the treaty with the Sandwich Islands, the effect of which has been 
evil, and that continually. I incorporate the following article from 
a New York paper, the Truth: 


THE SANDWICH ISLAND TREATY. 
was made through the efforts of Senator Newton Booth, of Cali- 


This treat 
fornia, in 1878. 
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By its terms the United States was to be allowed to carry machinery, &c., into 
Hawaiian ports free of duty, and the Sandwich Islands to send to this country 
certain staples, among which was sugar, on the same 

It was supposed in this country that the effect of the treaty would be, first, to 
open a new market for the sale of our manufactures, for, up to the time of the 
passage of the treaty, the Sandwich Islanders had bought what they needed from 
the countries which held protectorates over them; second, to reduce the price of 
one of our most necessary articles of food. 

But neither our people nor 8 S the power that was engineering 

to be subserved. 


the treaty or the p intend 

It is only after a tial of four years that we have been brought face to face with 
the concealed African—namely, sugar monopoly in the West, the effect of which 
is to cripple our dealers in sugar in the East. 

And the treaty has been of no benefit to our people; for while the duty on Ha- 
waiian sugar has been taken off, we have to pay as much for sugar now as we did 
before the treaty was made. 

Further, in four years we have paid out, in addition to what we have exported 
to the Sandwich Islands, nearly $1,700,000 a year in money for their sugar. This 
money, if the same conditions had existed in the West as in the East, would all, 
or nearly all, have been sent to the sugar plantations of the South in exchange for 
their products, and thus ey „000, 0% would have been saved to this country. 

Our exports to the Sandwich Islands for the four treaty years from 1877 to 1880, 
inclusive, amounted to $6,516,940; while our imports from that country for the 


same period amounted to $12,960,900. The imports exceeded the exports by 
$6,443,960, or 97.3 pee cent., in these years, In 1880 the excess of imports was the 
greatest, being $4,832,600, against exports, $2,139,400 ; leaving an excess of imports, 


$2,693,260, or 125.9 cent. 

All sugar brought from any foreign port into the eastern ports of the United 
States has to pay a duty of from 3 to 5 cents per pound, while that brought into 
the port of San Franoiaco from the Sandwich Islands is admitted free of duty; so 
that when we consider the duty paid on sugar brought into the port of New York, 
which averages about 34 cents per pound, as a basis on which to calculate the 
duty that ought to be paid at all ports of the United States, we find that our Gov- 
8 a duty of $67.20 on every ton of sugar brought into the port of San 
Francisco, 

But this is not all. Admitting sugar duty-free from the Sandwich Islands 
means great inj to the interests of the sugar-planters of Louisiana, who have as 
much right to the benefits of a protective tariff as the iron-workers of Pennsylva- 
nia or the cotton-spinners of Massachusetts and Georgia. 

It is a sad commentary on the judgment of our national legislators that they 
should allow such a state of affairs to exist—free duty at one end of our country 
and a high tariff at the other. 

We do not charge ex-Senator Booth with having known what the result of the 
treaty he pressed upon this Government would be, but we now know what it has 


u. 
The people of the Pacific const have to pay the same price for sugar now that 
they paid hefore this reciprocity treaty was made, and the western market has 
been closed so far as eastern merchants are concerned. 

And now there is in existence a combination between the sugar monopolists and 
the Union and Central Pacific Railroads, by which the former are enabled to bring 
their sugar as far east asthe Missouri River, there to compete with sugar brought 
into eastern ports and sent west by our merchants; and it is a fact that in New 
Mexico, Colorado, and s of Texas the Hawaiian sugar is driving our eastern 
imported sugar outof the market. These railroad companies will bring the west- 
ern sugar east to the Missouri for 1 cent per pound, while our merchants have to 
pay 2 cents per pound to eastern railroads for taking their sugar west. When we 
consider this extra charge of 1 cent aud the average duty of 3} cents our merchants 
have to pay to place their sugar in the Western States, it can easily be seen that 
competition on their part is impossible when the non-duty-paying sugar of the Sand- 
wich Islands is brought forward as a rival. 

There is still another little o in progression among the sugar monopolists. 
It is in the cards that they will shortly, to increase their supply of sugar, com- 
mence the shipment of that article from the East Indies to the Sandwich Islands, 
from which point it will be sent to San Francisco as an Hawaiian production. 

The sugar question now resolves iuto a simple * it ion of justice. If su 
is admitted into our western ports free of duty, it should be admitted duty- 
into our eastern ports ; if a duty has to be paid on sugar brought into our eastern 
ports, a duty should be paid on all sugars entering our western ports, regardless 
of whether it comes from the Sandwich Islands or any other place. 


Protective tariffs give but little relief so Ing as monopolies like 
these are created by acts of Congress that prey like cormorants upon 
the people, eating up their substance and demanding tribute of all. 

A special correspondent of a New York journal, under date of 
March 15, 1882, writes from Rome, Georgia, as follows : 


The new South of to-day and the old South before the war are very different 
sections. Then it was almost purely an 5 9 1 country, relying upon the 
North and the mother country for nearl her manufactured cles ; now itis 
an agricultural as well as a manufacturing country. Before the war only a few 
tobacco and cotton factories dotted it here and there at great distances apart; now 
in every State, and notably in Georgia and Alabama, mines are being opened, fur- 
naces lighted, mills of almost every conceivable kind erected, and an eraof agricult- 
ural and mechanical thrift is being evidenced in every direction. The South now 
feels a sufficient assurance to lift the shield of the Constitution over her head and 
prepare for the fruitful works of peace; she is no longer threatened with political 
mn es, and hence capital is bold and labor gives a steady hand to the implements 
0 justry. 

To re > t a little: the war closed in the greatest spectacle of ruin of mod - 
ern times. There were eleyen t States lying prostrate; their capital all ab- 
sorbed; their fields desolate; their towns and cities ruined; their public works 
torn to pieces by armies; their system of labor overturned; the ts of the toil 
of generations swept away into a chaos of destruction. But, animated by that 
invincible will and rt iti Breis which characterizes the ra ay pase race, the 

le aroused with a lion's sengt went to work to air their losses, and to- 
pose the new South has sprung, phenix-like, from the ashes of the old, and bas 
put on her robes of gladness, pro ity, and joy. To give a. readers a glimpse 
= what the South is doing, I mention a few examples in the of her fleecy staple 
one. 

A northern company, with $15,000,000 stock, has organized to build an immense 
cotton-mill at Athens, Georgia. 

The immense buildings of the Atlanta cotton exposition have been bought by a 
copay that will fill them with looms and spindles. 

1 r ey, Mills, with the aid of a million dollara, turned their first spindles 
month. 
0 e McAdams is building an immense mill near Charlotte, North 

‘arolina. 

The Central Falls Manufacturing- Company, of Ashborough, North Carolina, 
will begin operations next month with 3,000 22 . 

Mr. amin Ricks, of e will soon erect a two-thousand- spindle mill, 
with ginnery and cottonseed-oil attached. 


A mill to cost $500,000 is to be erected at Weldon, North Carolina, by Mr. 
Robert oep es, of Northampton County. 


K Mr. W. H. Inman, of your city, has subscribed $500,000 for a new cotton-mill at 
ugusta. 
‘The Adams Manufacturing Company of Montgomery, Alabama, has just started 


a yarn-mill with 5,000 spindles. 
The Wesson Mills, of Mississippi, pays 26 per cent. dividend, with stock worth 


$300. 

The John P. King Mill of Augusta will cost $1,000,000. 

The Langley Mills, of Augusta, pays 47} per cent. dividend, in addition to 
which it has a surplus from earnings of $200,000. 

The Clifton Manufacturing Company, Clifton, South Carolina, in their semi- 
annual report for the six months ending December 31, 1881, show a net profit of 
$21,829.11, being 10.99 per cent. on their capital of $200,000. They manufacture 
yarns, drills, sheetings, and shirtings, and have the reputation of making a first- 
class grade of goods. Their yarns, as well as that of other mills, which are sold in 
the northern markets, are said to be of a superior quality, and are eagerly sought 
100 6 highest market lg a j 14 60 t ia 

northern company has recently paid $30,000 for property near ens, upon 
which it will erect Pactories ere 750,000. ER 

A cottonseed-oil mill is flourishing in Selma and Montgomery, Alabama; one 
is being built in Rome, Georgia, and others are in progress of erection. 

Thus, in pars, the work progresses, and everwhere our people, appreciating the 
fact that it is best to bring the mills to the cotton ; that our climate is well adapted 
to the manufacture of the fleecy staple, and that for divers reasons it is better to 
manufacture the cotton where it is 1 are pushin forward and bending 
every energy to start the spindle and the loom. Nor is this confined to cotton 
alone, for ev here new mines are being opened, new furnaces erected, and fires 
kindled in them for the first time. The traveler, in passing through Georgia and 
Alabama, would be astonished at the large number of iron furnaces he beholds on 
every side with their Bap y, well-paid workmen, who produce a striking contrast 
to the half-starved and illy-paid pauper laborer of Belgium and other European 
countries. And this prosperity is not alone confined to the laborer; the employer 
is making money, and even the farmers are greatly benefited by the ready market 
those furnaces establish for every product ofthe farm. Thus they spread over the 
country a face of thrift, gladness, and prosperity heretofore unseen. 


PROTECTION IN THE SOUTH, 


The question of tariff has undergone a marked change in the South in the last 
year. fore the war free trade was taught in the newspapers, in colleges—every- 
where. Now, these old ideas, derived m text-books, are giving way and the 
South is beginning to open its eyes to the fact that protection,” which built u 
the North and West, will foster, protect, and 8 its enterprises, and built 
it up also—in fact, it is building it 8 as fast as pick and spade, and nerve and 
muscle can do it. As an evidence of this fact, it may be cited that one year ago the 
Rome (Georgia) Tribune was the only protective-tariff paper in the State, while 
now qnite a number of representative papers, seeing the error of their ways. have 
reformed. Indeed a new party is forming in Georgia with protection as its main 

lank, and itis rapidly gaining, and will doubtless sweep the State at the approach- 
ng elections. Thus the South is progresin , blooming, budding, and 75 forth 
fruits, justifying the utterances of Mr. Orr, late governor of South Carolina, who 
said: I am tired of South Carolina as she was. Icourt for her the material pros- 
patty of New England. I would have her acres teem with life and vigor and 
telligence, as do those of Massachusetts,” 


And, Mr. Speaker, I would court for the whole country this same 
degree of prosperity, and as a means to an end I would demand “ pro- 
tection for all with special privileges for none,” Now, Mr. Speaker, 
while we seek to protect the industrial and laboring classes from the 
ravages and competition of pauperism in the Old World—and in this 
my keenest sympathy is enlisted—would it not be well to so change 
our financial legislation as to place the control of the money of the 
nation wholly and solely with the Congress of the United States? 
We would in so doing give to labor, enterprise, and commerce in this 


country such protection, encouragement, and stability as it has not 
enjoy d for almost a score of years; and we would at the same time 
take from the national-bank oligarchy a power more inimical and 


dangerous to labor than “free trade“ ever was or could be, because 
they have the power to inflate the currency and increase the volume 
of money and thus advance prices, and when to their interest, and 
inside one week if they choose, can contract and depress prices, force 
collection, and bring about generalconsternation. Is this not a very 
dangerous power? 

I call the attention of the House to the action of one single bank, 
as reported by United States Treasurer Gilfillan in the financial re- 
ports for 1880; and if one national bank may do this all may do so; 
and is there a man upon this floor wise enough to portray the evil 
which would result from such action if it were a united action by the 
2,200 national banks? He says: 


In January and Pobrany, 1875, a certain bank retired its circulation-from $308- 
490 to $45,000 by deposits of legal-tender notes. Between September 26, 1876, and 
May 26, 1877, and before that de; was exhausted, it increased its circulation to 

,000. Between August 14 and September 10, 1877, it again reduced its circula- 
tion to $45,000. On September 19, 1877, nine days after 5 deposits for 
this reduction, it began to take out additional circulation, although $42,550 of 

or deposits remained in the 3 and by the 26th of that month its circu- 
ation had again been increased to „000. July 22, 1872, its circulation had 
been increased to $450,000. July 22, 1878, it for the third time reduced its 
‘irculation to $45,000, and in August and September, 1879, nincreased it to 
$450,000, at which it now remains, the balance of its former legal-tender deposit 
then in the Treasury being $112,615. From January 13, 1875, to the date of this 
report, $778,275 of its notes have been redeemed, of which only $40,700 were re- 
deemed at the e: ise of the bank, although du more than one-third of that 


period it had outstanding and was deriving the benefit from the full amount of cir- 
ns which its capital authorized. The only assessments which have been made 
on the 


bank for the expense of redeeming its notes were $24.14 in 1875, and $4.39 
in 1878. At one time there were in actual circulation $852,550 of its notes, although 
the highest amount ever borne on its books was $450,000. 


Is this a safe power to be lodged anywhere outside the people 
themselves, through their representative, the Congress of the United 
States? I beg to read in this connection the reasoning upon this 
point by the venerable sage, patriot, and philosopher, Peter Cooper, 
in his Review of Comptroller Knox’s Report. It is timely and to the 
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point. 


I commend it to the candid consideration of every member 
of the Forty-seventh Congress: 

The Treasurer informs us that other banks have been increasing and decreas- 
ing their circulation in a similar manner. Now, in what situation does such a con- 


dition of currency place the business of the country, we ask? A stable currency 
is one of the essential elements of stability and prosperity to business becker a 


A fluctuating volume of currency is one of the worst devices ever discove' 
enable the manipulators of that currency to bankrupt business men and defrand 
the producing e of the country. 

In strong contrast to this fluctuating bank currency stands the legal-tender 
notes, the volume of which has only changed under the grinding force of laws 
enacted by bankers especially for the purpose. Since May 31, 1878, the volume of 
Government currency been invariable, and it will so remain until some law is 
passed either to increase or decrease that volume. 

The banks, on the contrary, inserted a clause in the resumption act giving them 
the power to increase their circulation to more than five times its present volume, 
or to within 10 per cent. of the entire bonded debt, and under existing laws, also, 
they can retire the entire amount of their circulation at their a In Feb- 
rnary, 1881, in order to defeat a bill passed by Con depriving them of the 
power to thus suddenly contract and expand their circulation, they retired about 
eighteen million dollars of their notes in a few days time. We all know the dis- 
astrous effects caused by that act. Had not the tary of the Treasury come 
to the rescue and put legal tenders in circulation by the millions in exchange for 
bonds, widesp' business disaster would have followed. The business interest 
of this country must not be left at the merey of men who would thus abuse the 
power placed in their hands. These banks should be deprived of the power they 
now hold over the volume of currency. 

The facts and figures here a are mainly taken from the reports of the offi- 
cers of the Government, and therefore they cannot be ignored nor set aside by the 
members of Congress. It will not do either for the present legislators to reject 
them. The men now in Con have it in their power to 8 this monopoly 
that is sucking the life-blood out of the people. y of these ks have now 
about outlived their legal chartered existence given to them by ignorant and cor- 
rupt legislators, and the verdict of the people is, Let them die. This Con, 
should pass an act forever prohibiting the o or rechartering of banks of 
issue. A eral law authorizing banks of deposit and discount, by which the 
money of the people shall be made secure, is desirable. Butno bank should be al- 
lowed to issue currency or to control its volume. Why should the Government 
create money and give it to rich bankers for nothing o legal-tender notes were 
issued in exchange for labor and property given to the Government by the people 
who received them. The bankers have given nothing of value to the Government 
for the $362,000,000 of currency they have received. 

The amendment to Senator SHERMAX’s bill, offered by Senator PLUMB, of Kan- 
sas, contains some ot the best features in reference to the currency and public debt 
of any bill yet presented that we have seen. It be improved by making the 
coin certificates and notes it provides for issuing a legal tender for all debts pub- 
ae = rivate. Senator PLC un's bill, or one similar should certainly be passed 

t on b 

1 suggested in my letter to Senator BECK, if Congre was to 
$362,000,000 of legal-tender Treasury notes, to take the place 
currency, it could provide the labor and material to bi 
railroads from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and pas 
steamers on the ocean, thus providing cheap trans 
and international commerce; and it would leave the currency in a far better con- 
pari phages — 882 a wise ht iat d inaugurate th 

the present C enough to see, appreciate, an rate these 
great reforms in oar aramid We ardently hope and trust that it ts, and will. 

The facts and figures here given maybe verified by 8 late reports 
of Comptroller Knox and Treasurer Gilfillan. They are submi with the ardent 
hope that Con; may see the immeasurable importance of our preventing banks 

roviding c 


a bill to issue 


of Treasury notes based, as they should be, 
and made receivable for all forms of taxes. 


These are words of wisdom and are sustained by an experience of 
nearly three-fourths of a century. Their author has witnessed six 
or eight of the most distressing panics that have swept over our 
country, and, judging the future by the past, it is safe to say we may 
still expect these periodical financial panics whenever it is to the 
banking interest to produce them and thereby bring about a change 
in the ownership of property, which is sure to be the case when 
bank accounts are 5 margins, discounts, and interests settled. 
The living issues before the country and the questions that are most 
vital and that most affect the peace and prosperity of the nation are 
finance, transportation, the labor problem, and the payment of the 
indebtedness of the whole country, for there is no disputing the fact 
that we are a debt-cursed people; that our debts are not only mill- 
ions but billions. I have recently read with t interest the 
Solution of the Labor Problem,” by Walter S. Waldie, of Philadel- 
phia, and I will incorporate a good part of the same in my remarks 
and commend its perusal. It is full of common sense, justice, and 
wisdom? 

To labor men: 
are oo 5 workmen whe! a tion of 2 eee 
C: and s, e o rocu er 
Pinia prostations, and ike ts Predeceaso re will poomi 2.8 : — t im- 
vi r ition, rocure porary some cases. 
Eicher there is peges is mot A remedy or this inharmonio: relation £ 
plexes and employed. If there is no remedy let it be so understood at once and 
ve a well-arranged system of serfdom, where the duties of each are dis- 
tinctly defined, power toenforce their fulfillment. Proclaim at once that the 
right of life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness” is alienable, and by this contract 
is made void except in so far as this contract permits. 

But there is a remedy and can be obtained, as I think every one will admit who 
. 5 blend s not a fail though legislative errors 

x ma 
retard its developmen Itis bound to win. ray d 
PRESENT CONDITION OF THE PRODUCING CLASSES. 


Comparing the condition of the labor-prodncing classes, as hically portrayed 
by Walter Scott in his novels of “ Teina 15 and" Monastery,” with the condition 
of the same classes to-day, there is a t contrast for the in the present 
condition, but the social rovement is not equal to the political. The right of 
Jabor has not kept pace with the right of suffrage. 


XTIT——451 , 


In the past all land was owned or controlled by the feudal baron or the monastery. 
The peasant laborer had to purchase protection to his life and privilege of earning 
a miserable existence by paying the larger share of his productions, To-day, the 
political equal of all, he is ependent for the privilege of earning 3 
none ot the best when granted, and often denied. 

Who it is that controls this power over labor, and how it manages to make a 
political freeman a social slave, will be explained in following pages : 


THE INSTRUMENT OF MEASURE. 


When civil power supplanted fendality, the old form of v: was commuted 
into payment of stipulated rent, sometimes paid in kind. but ually settled into 
payment of rent in coined ey 8 of gold. The peasant tenant, unable 

o produce coin of any kind, is services measured by what his productions 


would bring in gold. 

All monarchi cal countries to-day retain the coin measurement, thou 
time granting apparently liberal political freedom, because politic 
merely a sentiment easily coerced b 


h at same 
liberty is 
y social arrangement. Coin measurement takes 


the place of the standing army. Feudalism still prevails, though robbed of its 
former grossness. 
A republic adopting coin measurement has no right to expect different effects 


of its use, and if ———— legislation was honest in its intention, it would be 
extremely jealous of monarchical arrangements, but on the con‘ our national 
legislators are extremely servile in their adoration of monarchy. e opinions of 
English economists have more authority and influence in our national legislation 
than the opinions of the ablest of American statesmen. 

Coin measurement of industrial services brings American freemen and mo- 
narchical serfdom upon same level. 

At Saratoga in 1879 a convention of national-bank presidents officially declared 
in their report that— 

The farmer was not rich according to the number of bushels of grain, nor the 
iron manufacturer rich according to the pounds of iron he produced, but were 
rich according to the amount of gold these articles would bring.” 

Do American industrial producers want any better evidence to convince them 
that the bank power of to-day is the lineal descendant of the feudal baron and monk ? 
These bankers do not pn any reason why productions are only valuable accord- 
ing to the gold they will bring. With such valuation the productions of all non- 
gold-producing States would have no value. 

The gross absurdity and still r injustice of the bankers’ assertion is ap- 
parent to common sense, and if it were not for the fact that our national finan 
policy is based upon its assumption it would not be worthy of a moment's notice. 

tever man cannot produce at will cannot ever be a suitable agent to repre- 
sent his services. These bankers are well aware “that the enslavement of man, 


when not by brute force, is done by making man dependent upon an t he can- 
not produce.” Coin being an accidental occurrence entirely beyond the control of 
man, all coin-based money is an unreliable agent, and cannot avoid producing 


social confusion even when honestly intended, and it becomes, under unscrupulous 
legislation, a most terrible — An of oppression. * * 


GOLD DOLLAR AND BANK DOLLAR. 


While bankers assert that gold measures industrial productions they deny the 
same standard to their own productions. 
The Federal coin table reads: 


10 mills make one cent. 

10 cents make one dime. 

10 dimes make one dollar. 
This is a coin dollar. 


A mill is not 5 by any material, it is a mere ression for the sake 
of calculation. There is not gi N — gy a mill be, so the bankers 
coin“ a dollar from a mill of their owns They say: 

10 bank mills make one bank cent. 

10 bank cents make one bank dime. 

10 bank dimes make one bank dollar. 


Let me show you what a bank dollar is. From the sworn statement of one of 
the most conservative banks in Philadelphia as to its condition on March 11, 
1882, it shows that the bank owed in round numbers— 


Nearly 7} millions of dollars the creditors have the t to claim 
any day between 10 and 30'clock. To meet which the held— 
Specie, including United States Treasury gold certificates.. $1, 030, 600 
. v ̃——. ndo uiae asane 240, 000 
Otter coah /// rA —2—28 800, 000 
$2, 070, 600 
Excess of immediate liabilities over cash on hand 5, 414, 300 
These $5,414,300 are bank dollars, upon debts of its customers,) and what 


the bankers call “ honest money.” 
control it, and coin“ immense fits from its use. 

bank dollar is the real dollar of business, as about 95 per cent. of business 
settlements are made with its use. 

The ratioof actual gold to liabilities in the foregoing statement is about 1 to 7. 
That is while indus roductions must have a ratio of 1 to 1, the bank dollar 
needs only one-seventh of its value to make it equal to wheat or iron. The asser- 
tion of a day laborer that he was worth seven days’ wages for every day's work 


t is honest money because they create and 


he —— would not be any more absurd the banker's assertion that his 
bank dollar is worth seven coin dollars. : 
What is sauce for the bank gander is not sauce for the labor goose under this 
arrangement. 
If business tra: 


nsactions cause — to leave the country so as to make a drain 
on the banks, the banks in self-defense are forced to contract the amount of their 
dollars and business contracts in proportion, less men are 32 and consump- 
tion diminishes, raising the cry of overpfoduction, and the laborer becomes a 


This bank dollar is the author of all our panics. 
THE DOLLAR OF PRODUCTION OR ANTI-PAXIC DOLLAR. 


As . and creates the need for an agent of exchange known 
as money, it is -evident that producers have an inherent, inalienable right to 
select a money best adapted to serve their purpose, and to discard the use of any 
— that to keep ever flowing the current of exchanges of productive 
ustry. 

No workman would use a tooknot adapted to his work, if he could help it. The 
coin dollar and bank dollar have both failed to serve the interests of producers. 
They were not created for that purpose, and producers should blame fhomselves 
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for permitting the use of such useless agents, when they have the powerto create 
an agent obedient to their welfare. 
‘ow shall we create a dollar capable of doing its duty! 

As each production or service has its special relative value to every other pro- 
duction or service, which values are determined by their respective owners, accord- 
ing to circumstances, it is self-evident there cannot be any standard of value. 

‘We want a dollar to express the various relative values of productions, but not 
tomeasurethem. The measuring or valuing them must be done by the producers. 

The coin dollar and bank dollar started with an imaginary mill, but we will start 
our labor dollar upon a tangible mill, which may be represented by one or more 
blows of a hammer, stitches of a needle, or of any other act of industry. We can 
see multiples of our mill in the production of some article of the innumerable 
avenues of industry. 

Our money table reads: 


10 mills of labor make one cent of production. 
10 cents of labor make one dime of production. 
10 dimes of labor make one dollar of production. 


Who shall create or issue this labor dollar? Shall it be the producer or non- 
producer? Shall it be any one or chartered few of the producers! 

Is it not self-evident that justice demands an equal voice from each and every 
producer to t the power to coin this labor repro fe 

Congress is theoretically the voice of the nation, and if producers will be true 
to their duties as citizens, they can make Congress 8 voice of the 
nation. To such a Con should be given the power to create this money. 

Not on any pretext should Congress be allowed to delegate this money power to 
any man, or set of men, chartered or unchartered. To create the money of a nation 
is too important 5 duty to be intrusted out of the hands of the direct representa- 
e people, 

back,” redeemable in coin, is but little better than the bank-note 

redeemable in coin. The ebb and flow of coin will fluctuate the greenback almost 
as much as the bank-note. 

Every form of money redeemable in what labor cannot produce with certainty 
will say to free labor from dependence, no matter how large the volume of money 
ma 


e expansion and contraction of the bank dollar opens and shuts your sho 
and other avenues of employment. It is the boss of your boss and makes 
do many things he otherwise would not do. 

What is called the conflict between capital and labor“ is in reality the fight 
between labor and the bank dollar. 

The labor dollar is the perfect union of labor and capital, harmonizing alike 
the interest of employer and employed. 

Witness the greenback before its contraction began. There was no difficulty 
then with employers, except that they wanted all the hands they could get. The 
contraction began and the 1 was no longer a labor dollar, because it was 
steering for a coin basis. Then the troubles began, ending in the panic of 1873, 
from which we are just beginning to recover. 

When contraction and expansion of industry goes step and step with contrac- 
tion and expansion of the bank dollar it is d t to realize ucers are 
freemen with political power. They certainly can read and think if they will; 
but how few do think. A few weeks of comparative good wages and their past 
troubles are forgotten, with no lookout for the future. 

Permit me here to suggest that while labor organizations have a right to get the 
best price for their labor, let them not conceive the idea that such organizations 
create a demand for labor, for they do not. It is the expansion of the bank dollar 
that gives the present impulse to business, but if labor gets too sanguine in its ex- 

ions of high prices the bank dollar will contract and shut the shop and send 

adrift, as É has done time after time in the past. Labor is better off to-day 

than a few yearsago, when thousands were made tramps, and should be cautious 
in its movements until it can get command of the labor dollar. 


HOW TO GET THE LABOR DOLLAR. 


As Con; is the only power capable of giving this dollar, every energy must 
be concentrated in each Congressional district upon some reliable, intelligent de- 
bater to be sent from the district. There is time to organize and effect such a 
purpose if men will determine to do it. 

Earnest action does not require much money. Sensible talk with your neighbor 
will do much and will be successful. At no time in our pousos irs were the 
ie men of each a. so disgusted with their po tical leaders as at pres- 
ent. The hour is ripe for a new movement. In the West is growing rapidly a 
movement for this labor dollar, and only needs co-operation in the East to elect 
the next President and Congress. 

Until producers get possession of this labor dollar they may whereas.“ (re- 
solve, de,“ and talk about the . of labor until doomsday, the bank dol- 
lar will always conquer in ribet ener 

If the bank dollar workin: ten to three o'clock, five hours, can earn im- 
mense fortunes for bank capital, why cannot the labor dollar do as much for labor 


CONCLUSION. 


Money is the greatest instrument of man’s association. In fact the want of 
money is the root of all evil, driving men to despair, crime, or suicide, while the 
supply of a legitimate demand of money is the author of all blessings. 


Money is indeed the great engine and lever, and it is worse than 
useless to talk of protective tariffs in the interest of labor so lon 
rganized and legalized monopoly is permitted to ride rough-sh 


as 0 
over the people, dee rewarding its few and robbing and 
plunderin e many. The fact is care pt nay is the order of the day, 
and the evil goes on while Congress and the State Legislatures stand 
aghast or as if stricken with zoa, and unable to move hand or 
foot in defense of the tax-ridden people. 

Once more I ask the attention of the House to a statement made 
by the able chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, Hon. 
W. D. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, in a speech before the anti-mo- 
nopoly convention held in New York some months ago. I do not do 
this because the matter presented is new and unknown to the coun- 
try, but because the statements are trustworthy and reliable. Here 
is a danger and a power more to be feared and dreaded than the half- 
paid, -clothed, and half-fed laborers of Europe, because concen- 
trated in the hands of so few men with no limit to the tribute that 
may be demanded or the guarantee of justice save that which greed 
pie f avarice will alone prescribe. He said: 

A good = of the rise of monopolies is furnished by the Standard Oil Com- 


pany, [Hisses Of the 8 of peiron which are annually 1 
Com 


. yee 8 9 

. Every man e country who uses petroleum is forced a price 
75 pag higher than is right, and this 75 per cent. goes toJohn Rockafell 

his associates. [Hisses.] The Standard Company, ona nominal capital of $2,500,000, 


ta g amoun 
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is said to pay an annual dividend of over $10.000,000. How was this monopoly at- 
tained? By means of the railroads. Less tban twenty years ago the Standard 
Company was started by Rockafeller, who was then a clerk, together with a laborer 
named Andrews. But they soon obtained the assistance of the railroads, and their- 
oil was carried over the New York Central for 62 cents per barrel, when other re- 
finers paid $1.37 per barrel. The Pennsylvania Railway contracted with the Stand- 
ard to double its rates for freights and to pay back to the Standard $1 for every 
barrel of oil which was carried over the road. The end was that the Standard 
Company ruined the other refiners. Of 58 oil refineries which existed in Pitts- 
burgh in 1867, 28 have been crushed and 29 are now run by the Standard Company. 
That onay now owns tbeoil-cars, theoil-reservoirs, the oil-pipes. Not aniy. the 
public, but owners of oil-wells are at the mercy of the company, and the stores 
of oil which bounteous nature has given us are made, by the railroads and the 


Standard Company, a costly luxury. 
This is but one of many examples. Does it occur to the public that two men in. 
ractical control over the 


this city now exercise, by their railroads, a greater 

country than lies in the power of our President! If W. H. Vanderbilt and Jay 
Gould should desire to greatly increase the freights to and from New York, they 
could in a few years transfer our trade to Baltimore and Boston, and ruin the great 
commerce on which the prosperity of New York City depends. It is not too mach 
to say that two men, if unchecked by legislation, could in a few years ruin this city, 
which has been the work of generations. The history of the world shows that the 
grants of lands given by kings have made the people almost slaves, because the 
rulers bated to give up possession, and the people, who expended their time in 
developing the land, any had a small subsistence for their families, 

The Saint Paul and Sioux City Railway received in 1864 a grant from the 
National Government of 400,000 acres of the best farming lands of the country. At 
present it is said thatthe 3 and nearly every director owns a large farm on 
the , and receive special reduced freights on their produce. This is disastrous 
to the small farmer, and is forcing him to sell out small farm to the owner of 
thousands of acres. This is the case through all the West. If we are to protect. 
our people we must legislate for them. 


By protecting our laborers and mechanics from competition with 
the poverty-ridden labor of the Old World we enable them to earn 
more and save something, only to be fleeced and taxed in a legiti- 
mate way and indirectly by the power of organized capital which 
we call monopoly. Itstalks abroad at noonday, and flaunts its char- 
tered rights (so called) in the face of legislative powers and bids. 
defiance. 

Some one has said, Let me make the songs of the people and I 
do not care who makes their laws.” This may do fora song or ballad 
writer whose bread and butter depends upon his compositions and 
their sale. But give to me or any set of men outside of Congress the 
power to provide, issue, and regulate the circulating medium or 
money of a country, and it is only a matter of time before that power 
will possess all the wealth of that country. Next to this, and almost 
as omnipotent as the first in a country like ours, is the power to lev 
tribute and lay taxes upon commerce between the States, and whic 
we are pleased to term interstate commerce. The transportation 
question is one of which the people have complained for years, and 
our predecessors were almost inundated with petitions for protec- 
tion in this direction. The States through their Legislatures have 
tried, but their power was limited by the boundary of their terri- 
S and hence only partial success, 

he late Executive, James A. Garfield, was led to describe this evil 
as follows: 

The modern barons, more powerful than their military proun „oben our 

test highways and levy tribute at will upon all our vast industries. And as 

finally controlled and subordinated only by the combined 

alism can be subordinated to the public good only by the great body of the people 
acting through their Governasent by wise and just Taws. * z vidi 

An honest management of the railroads is not and will not be 
objected to. It is what the country needs, and badly needs. No 
people in the world have welcomed and encouraged the building of 
railroads and entered into their construction so joyfully as Ameri- 
cans. No nation ever did so much by land-grants and loans of the 
public credit; and our Pape recognize the true value of railroad 
transportation. And if this generosity, confidence, and cordiality 
has decreased, and distrust has sprung up in its place, railroads 
have no one to blame but their shortsightedness and crookedness. 
Railroad pools and rings and watered stock have done the work, and. 
the united voice of the American people is for an abridgment of the 
powers of these corporations that to-day menace the liberties of our 
citizens and threaten our free institutions. I cannot refrain from 
reading the statement of a railroad president before a committee of 
this House: . 

On the twenty-seventh day of January, 1880, Mr. Gowen. then president of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, in an argument before the Committee on Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives of the United States, in Washington, said: 

“I have heard the counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com: standing in 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania, threa that court with the displeasure of 


his clients if it decided against them, and all the blood in my body tingled with 
shame at the humiliating spectacle.“ 


The late Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. WILLIAM WINDOM, in a 
letter to the president of the Anti-Monopoly League, said: 


The channels of thought and the channels of commerce, thus owned and con- 
trolled by one man, or by a few men, what is to restrain corporate power or to fix 
a limit to its exactions upon the people? What is then to hinder these men from 
depressing or inflating the value of all kinds of property to suit their caprice or 
avarice, and 1 into their own coffers the wealth of the nation? 
Where is the limit to such a power as this? What shall be said of the spirit of a 
free people who will submit without a protest to be thus bound hand and foot? 


Senator WIN pon here alludes to the telegraph as well as railroad 
monopoly. Shall these great powers of steam and electricity which 


the old feudalism was 


God and nuture has given to us, and that are and should be a bless- 
ing, be permitted to pass into corporate organizations who will em- 
ploy them as a means of unduly and unjustly taxing the public for 
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their use? Isit not high time that the statesman and law-maker 
awake to this widespread feeling of discontent and danger and see 
that in the future corporate grants shall be environed with safe- 
ards and a limitation of poron and that the constitutional 
unctions of the Government be employed to protect onr commerce 
and guard the rights of every citizen? Laws should be passed com- 
pelling all transportation companies to base their rates or charges 
syne the “cost and risk of service,” with a fair profit or interest 
added. 

The fifty millions of people in this land should not be at the mercy of 
those whose pity is governed and rates are fixed by “ what the traffic 
will bear.” It is unwise to array labor against capital; they should 
be friends, allies, not enemies, and our laws should mete out justice 
and protection to both. I believe in the rights of the many. I am 
opposed to privileges for the few. The mutterings of the ‘ voice of 
the people,’ which is said to be the “ voice of God,” is heard all over 
the land. through the press, by public meeting, and in petitions, and 
I beseech yon to “ put not off the evil day,” but act now and at once. 
Let not'these issues be ignored, for if delayed a few years longer noth- 
ing but a miracle will save us from a revolution as violent as that of 
France to overthrow these oppressions. Daniel Webster said: 

The freest eee cannot long endure where the tendency of the law is to 
create a rapid accumulation of property in the hands of a few and to render the 
masses of the people poor and dependent. 


The bank monopoly, railroad and telegraph monopoly, standard 
oil monopoly, Hawaiian sugar monopoly, and some others of less 
note are, in my opinion, more dangerous to-day if left unrestrained 
than free trade could possibly be; yes, tenfold greater. 

I would remind the House that within the short period of two 
weeks the bankers were enabled to advance the value of money in 
Wall street to 1 per cent. aday, and had President Hayes not vetoed 
the funding bill they threatened to reduce values 50 per cent. in 
thirty days. 

Secretary Folger, on page 11 of his report for 1881, says: 

There need be no apprehension of a too limited circulation. The national banks 


are ready to issue their notes in 1 as the laws of trade demand, and as 
security therefor the Government hold an equivalent in its own bonds. 


Yes, there can be no doubt that the national banks are ready to 
issue their notes” and just as ready to withdraw or retire them, as 
I have once before shown, and instead of their being governed by 
the laws of trade” as assured by the Secretary, they will be gov- 
erned by the price of United States bonds and the interests of the 
banks as determined by those who controlthem. This is the truth. 

But did not the national banks furnish the money to put down the 
rebellion, &c.? Upon the contrary they lacked a great deal of it. When 
Lee surrendered there was about $92,000,000 of United States bonds 
owned by national banks. On this they would be entitled to al- 
most $83,000,000 in circulating notes. The cost of putting down the 
rebellion, including the present debt and interest paid to date, is not 
far from $5,000,000,000. Thus it may be seen at a glance how fraudu- 
lent this claim to patriotic sympathy on this score. The war dollar 
isthe greenback; the bank dollar cannot possibly be better; it is a good 
currency because secured by the Government. But what would be 
thought of a man who should pay for the privilege of indorsing an- 
sia man’s note? It seems to me he would be hable to be Sided a 

unatic. 

That eminent and able statesman who for thirty years was a Sena- 
pie Phd the United States from Missouri, Hon. Thomas II. Benton, 
said : 

The Government ought not to delegate this power if it could. It is too great a 
power to give to any banking company whatever, or to any authority but the high- 
est and most responsible which is known to our form of government. 


Jefferson said: 


The natien may continue to issue its bills (Treasury notes) so far as its wants 
mire and the limits of its circulation will admit. * Let banks continue 
if they please, but let them discount for cash alone or for Treasury notes 

Jackson said: 

If Con, has the power to regulate the currency, it was conferred to be exer- 
cised by Congress and not to be transferred to a corporation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have made a great many quotations during my 
remarks because I greatly prefer the wisdom and statesmanship of 
others rather than self, and especially when I can bring to my sup- 
port the fathers and founders of the Republic. 

I will make one more and conclude my remarks. This is from 
ex-Treasurer Spinner. In a letter to a former Treasurer he says: 


, or Treasury-notes, which the banks are strenuousl 
in bearin — 


. ie frand on the publi 
A rde et Fee ese of aside e 

This to me is the acme of financial reasoning and arrives at the 
climax of wisdom in its conclusion. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the bill, but shall be far more impa- 
tient to yote for measures looking to the correction and remedying 
of the evils I haye labored more to K for consideration 58 
1 Bars to explain the tariff-commission bill, believing its passage 
assured. 
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Chinese Immigration. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 


OF CONNECTICUT. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, April 26, 1882. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5804) toexecute certain 
treaty stipulations relating to Chinese— 

Mr. HAWLEY said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I supposed that the Senate was done, and cer- 
tainly that I was done, discussing this bill; but having listened to 
some of the remarks in favor of the bill, I am impelled to submit a 
few myself, in opposition. I propose only to make some few points 
and not to enlarge upon them. I caught part of the words of a Sena- 
tor yesterday, dwelling upon the evils of cooly immigration, and I 
desire to correct him simply iħ a matter of fact. I believe there is 
none of such immigration or importation, and certainly this bill does 
not attempt to legislate upon it if there were any. It would be un- 
necessary ; there is a law upon the statute-book, passed, I think, in 
1862, which prevents cooly immigration, As to the question of fact 
as to whether there is anything of the kind nowadays, I beg to read 
a few words from a constituent, if not an American citizon, of my 
owntown. By the way, I have had in my own district a China- 
man by birth, a naturalized American citizen, an intelligent and 
educated gentleman, who did me the honor to vote for me when I 
was a candidate for Representative in Congress. I believe there are 
none such there now. 

Mr. FARLEY. Will the Senator allow me to ask him one question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FARLEY. Were they naturalized in the State of Connecticut, 
or where were they naturalized ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. They were naturalized in Connecticut, I believe. 
One of them I know was a graduate at Yale College, had taken prizes 
in English composition there, and was regarded as a man of superior 
ability and education. One of these intelligent Chinese gentlemen, 
residing in my own town and within a quarter of a mile of my own 
house, communicates to the New York Herald the following: 

I constantly see in the newspapers, particularly the California ones, the state- 
mont that the Chinese immigration is a kind of slave trade. On this ground the 
Alta California charges the Senators from Massachusetts with inconsistency in 
12 negro slavery and now advocating a system of Chinese slavery. 
Remarks like this are based upon a false assumption. Emigration from China, 
whether to Australia, Ari or the Pacific coast, is in no sense cooly emi- 
gration. In fact the only cooly emigration that ever did occur was from the single 
port of Macao tothe two countries—Cuba and Peru. Macao is a Portuguese colony, 
and trade was conducted by Portuguese, who reaped the benefit. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment always opposed it, and Chinese law prescribes the penalty of beheading 
233 5 py aot who shall engage in it. This offense is put upon the same 

After atl efforts the Chinese Government succeeded in inducing the Por- 
tuguese Government to abolish the cooly trade in 1874. 

KWONG KI CHIU. 


He was late a member of the Chinese Educational Commission. 

Therefore I conceive that the argument against cooly immigra- 
tion has no force here for the reason that it is already sufficiently 
forbidden by statute twenty years old, and for the further reason 
that there is none, and there is no tendency of it toward this coun- 
try, because cooly emigration is punished by beheading in China. 

The Chinese immigration, while it affords a serious question to the 
people of the California coast, and I sympathize with certain of their 
feelings, has not, in wy pees reached anything like the threat- 
ening proportions which have been represented. I am sorry it is 
not distributed more throughout the country, for I appreciate the 
painfulness of my position in discussing a matter that does not im- 
mediately affect my own State at all, and I am willing to contribute 
to the charitable and sympathetic feeling for those who sincerely feel 
themselves afflicted. 

Iam willing to regulate the immigration. I think the Chinese 
Government is willing. Iam willing to limit it; to restrict it. I 
admit, nay more, I assert, the right of a government to defend itself 
against a hostile or dan us immigration, It is a question of fact 
as to whether this is such. It is further a question for rightful con- 
sideration whether we are wisely legislating against it even if there 
be an evil. If we could suppose a bill that should admit only such 
Chinamen as came with their families, and admit such only as came 
with a purpose to permanently settle with us, admitting none to be 
citizens and voters unless they should be able to speak and read 
the English language, you certainly could defend such a bill with 
much more consistency than you can defend this bill as it stands 
with the clause forbidding naturalization, because that makes no 
distinction upon the ground of merit or education or intelligence or 
patriotism. It simply excludes a man by reason of his race or color, 
and we have said as emphatically as we could to the world that no 
man should be excluded for that reason. 
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An exclusion based purely upon race or color is unphilosophical, 
unjust, and undemocratic. For the purposes of my argument I do 
not care what you make the restrictions, but make them such as may 
be overcome, and then apply them to one race or to all races if you 
choose. When you say chat aman is excluded because he is of a 
certain race or a certain color, that is something from which he can 
never recoy er by his own efforts, and, as I say, it is not only contrary 
to our fiftecnth amendment, but contrary to our whole tradition and 

olicy. 
£ Possibly I could draw a bill that Į should be willing to support, 
but it would not base a distinction upon the fact that a man is a 
laborer, which I consider an insult to labor all over the world, nor 
upon the fact that he belongs to any particular race. I should base 
it rather upon his moral and intellectual character and his purposes 
in coming to this country. 

You say these men come and make a little money and go away and 
leave their fanuiies at home, where they support them cheaply ; and 
that they compete with our laborers at a very small price. I admit 
there is some force in it; but in answer to that I can say that the 
prices of labor are very high in California certainly, and I can say 
that one of the objections to this very Chinaman is that he is too 
shrewd in taking care of his own interests. Therefore I am very sure 
that he is not permanently going to labor for less wages than he can 
get; he will get all he can in theend. I think that objection is 
rather overstated ; too much weight is given to it, but it has some. 

Mr. President, it is best for us to legislate in times of excitement 
and under popular impulses rather in accordance with the principles 
that we have adopted in cooler days or when no imagined emergency 
was resting upon us. The general determination of this country after 
a hundred years of experiment in free government is ditferent from 
that enacted in this bill. I beg leave to say that I think this Ameri- 
can Congress is acting under the influence of a temporary passion 
and a prejudice that I am sorry to say is not so temporary. 

It is not the first time in our history that we have felt these storm- 
waves of class and race prejudice. All of us of middle age here can 
well remember that it is but a comparatively short time, as it seems 
to us, since there was something more than a prejudice against a race 
of whom no politician now says any evil—against the Irish. All re- 
member that in some of the leading cities of the country their schools 
and convents were destroyed. I remember how Philadelphia was 
disgraced by the riots of the anti-Irish ; I remember how the neigh- 
borhood of even conservative Boston was disgraced by riots—— 

Mr. MORRILL. And Baltimore. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And Baltimore and other places. I remember 
further, when the prejudice not only went against the Irish but 
when it went against all men of foreign birth, and when a great 
party, asecret party, an oath-bound or promise-bound party—I never 
belonged to it, thank God—a secret party of some description, arose 
in this country and carried portions of it as aT a tornado, based 
upon a hatred and jealousy of the foreigner of all sorts. 

The sense, the democratic principle, the Christian principle 
of the American people may be trusted to ride over and put down 
all such temporary hatreds and prejudices. I have mistaken the 
country I love if it was intended to be a country of such sentiments. 
The prejudice against the French, the cultivated and generous and 
chivalrous French, who were our friends in the Revolution, was very 
great at certain periods in our history. I need not speak, of course, 
of another prejudice which we are overcoming; a prejudice against 
the Englishman and the very name of En RA n. The prejudice 
of class hatred and race hatred against the African has made the 

t chapters of our history. I did think until this bill arose that 
if there were any question in the world this people had discussed in 
the light of republican and Christian principle it was the question 
of race hatred. 

For 3 known to Him best, the Almighty permitted us to 
bring to this country hundreds of thousands, now millions of Afri- 
cans. It is not necessary that I should discuss the prejudices under 
which they were compelled to labor. I wish I could quote literally 
the words of Abraham Lincoln when he said, in substance, that for 
every drop of blood drawn from the back of the slave by the lash 
white men must shed another drop. We have done so. I think we 
have overdone it. We have upon the statute-book at least recov- 
ered from this. That hated, despised, and condemned and lashed 
African stands now as a freeman. He has occupied this Chamber; 
he has occupied this seat; he is avoterand a citizen. He is spoken 
of with respect in all our debates, and if I could speak of executive 
sessions, which I do not, I could tell of the high commendations given 
to individuals, eminent men among them. We are as nearly recoy- 
ered from that as a nation can well be after four years of awful war 
in which we made due atonement to Almighty God for our sins. 

I do not know but that I am preaching. I am a little too much, 
perhaps, of an old-fashioned Puritan, but I was taught to believe 
that a government not founded upon the truths of was founded 
upon sand, and that it is unsafe to disregard them. 

This bill is vastly improved, but I hold it to be still a violation of 
the treaty, for as I read the reports of our commissioners concerning 
their conferences with the Shines commissioners I do not under- 
stand that they were snnopating any such exclusion as even a ten 
years’ limitation. The utmost of which they speak is five years. 

The impression one gets from reading the reports of the commis- 


sioners that the Chinese anticipated not perhaps a diminution of the 
total number, but a temporary limitation, a restriction of one year, 
or two years, or three years, or even, it is said, to the extent of five 
years, or alternating years, the immigration so regulated by a certain 
number admitted each year that the total should not be increased in 
the country. 

I object very seriously to that section of the bill which prohibits 
naturalization, and I have indicated perhaps sufficiently my reasons. 
It is undemocratic and un-American. I object farther to certain 
very odious details in this measure. I casually referred to some of 
them yesterday. I find in the second section that the master of any 
vessel who shall knowingly bring within the United States or per- 
mit to be landed any Chinese laborer shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $500 and imprisonment for not more than a year. I 
find further in the eleventh section something I think contradictory 
1 that, or which may perhaps require attention from the friends of 

e bill: 

That any person— 

Not a master of a vessel alone; he might be supposed to be more 
guilty than anybody else, but— 

That an m who shall knowingly bring into or cause to be brough’ he 
United States by land, or who shall KONARY aid or abet the „ 
the 7 3 in the United States from any vessel of any Chinese person not law- 
fully entitled to enter the United States, shall be denned. guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall, on conviction th , be fined ina sum not exceeding $1,000, and im- 
prisoned for a term not exceeding one year. 


The same term of imprisonment, but double the money penalty. 
The captain of the vessel may be fined $500 and imprisoned a year, 
but any citizen, which includes in its general term, of course, the 
master of the vessel also, shall be punished bya fine of $1,000 and 
imprisoned fora term not exceeding one year. ind, this is not alone 
the bringing in of Chinese deliberately from China, 3,000 miles across 
the sea, when the captain knew well what he was doing all the time, 
or might well have known, or ae to have known; but it is know- 
ingly bringing in or causing to be brought in, or knowingly aiding 
or abetting the same. That is the clause to which the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. CALL] instinctively objected yesterday as cont to 
his reading of our doctrine of liberty as brought down from English 
law and history. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator from Connecticut allow me to 
suggest to him—— 

. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That I think on a more careful reading he will 
see that he is mistaken in supposing that there is a difference in the 
quantity of penalty in these two cases. In the first case it applies, 
as he has correctly stated, in section 2, to the master of a vessel who 
knowingly brings in Chinese laborers, and he shall be punished, on 
conviction, by a fine of not more than $500 for each laborer so brought 
in. When you come to section 11, it is now so framed, as the com- 
mittee thought, as not to touch the master again; but, first, applies 
to bringing by land into the United States; and, secondly, to aiding 
or abetting the bringing in by water. It then provides that such a 

erson shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $1,000, Under that section, if one aids and abets 
in landing twenty, fifty, one hundred Chinese laborers, it makes one 
single offense; whereas the second section is more intense in its pun- 
ishment, I submit to my friend, than the eleventh section is. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Les, but the eleventh section punishes any one who 
aids or abets in the landing in the United States from any vessel of 
“any Chinese n.“ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Therefore, if there be a hundred or more, is the 
aider and abettor punishable for but one offense, when the law 
5 punishment for aiding the landing of any Chinese per- 
son 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator is mistaken, if he will pardon me. 
The law is clear in a statement of that kind. It has been decided a 
thousand times that Mis aggrogate a hundred persons they merel 
make the mass. In order to hold the master liable there for cask 
person it is 5 say so, as it is said in the second section. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Then the Senator holds, and I bow to his judicial 
construction, that if I should aid or abet in the landing of a thon- 
sand I could be punished no more than the man who aided or abetted 
in the landing of one; I could be punished by a thousand-dollar fine 
and imprisonment not exceeding one year. 

By the way, the twelfth section provides that no Chinese person 
shall be permitted to enter the United States by land, and any Chi- 
nese person found unlawfully within the United States shall be caused 
to be removed by the President. 

I should feel, I think, a sense of shame if I were called upon to 
explain that provision to an intelligent Chinaman or an intelligent 
citizen of any European government. I think I should have to say 
to him that my individual preference would have been to im that 
duty upon a marshal or deputy marshal, or the collector of a port, 
or some officer of inferior ae but by this proposed statute 
the Chief Magistrate of the United States is made the captain of the 
hunters; he 1s compelled to cause those Chinamen to be removed. 

Mr. MILLER, of California, Will the Senator allow me to inter- 
rupt him? 

r. HAWLEY. Certainly. 
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Mr. MILLER, of California. Does the bill say that the President 
of the United States shall do this? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I said he would have to cause it to be done. I 
referred to the section which provides that it shall be done by direc- 
tion of the President. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. That means that the President shall 
make such needful rules and regulations as he may prescribe, and he 
may designate a marshal or any one else for the purpose. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is to be done by the direction of the President. 
He is the chief of police for that purpose, and ought to issue a code 
of instruction to all the deputy marshals, and I suppose perhaps also 
a proclamation, and an earnest request if not a command to me and 
to you and to all of us to disclose a Chinaman, to catch him if we 
could. I do not know but he would have authority to direct me as 
a citizen, as part of the posse comitatus, to assist in arresting such a 
person or to have something to do as a witness before the court to 

rove that he is unlawfully here. He would call a long time on me 
before I should go under those circumstances. It is too much like 
the old fugitive-slave law. I do not understand this aiding or abet- 
ting the landing of a Chinaman. I am very sure if I were standing 
on the wharf in San Francisco or in New York, and Jooking at the 
landing of passengers from a ship coming from no matter where to 
the land of liberty, of universal freedom, and where we are forbidden 
to exclude any man by reason of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude from citizenship even, and if I should see coming down 
the gang-plank some yellow men among the rest, Ishould not trouble 
myself to inquire whether they had papers or not; and yet if I should 
hear anybody on board say, These men are not coming, I think, un- 
der the law; I think they have not their permits, they have not 
their passes,” (after the fashion of the old slave system,) and if I 
should say, “Very well, I do not care,” I am quite sure I should be 
guilty of aiding and Nee, the landing of t 8 I think 
under such a statute it would be my duty to inform the President of 
the United States, so that he might cause those people to be removed 
under his direction. 

Sir, do you suppose that you will get anybody to obey such a law 
outside of the sand lots? We have made experiments like that. I 
referred casually to that 3 I refreshed my memory of a 
bitter old time by looking at the fugitive-slave law of 1850. It is 
not necessary to go into details, for that terrible law burned itself 
into the memories of the people of that day; but it is extraordinary 
in its despotism, It provided— 

That any person who shall knowingly and willingly obstruct, hinder, or prevent 
such claimant— 


of a negro— 
or shall rescue or attempt to rescue such fugitive from service or labor, * * * or 
shall aid, abet, or assist sach person so owing service or labor as aforesaid, directly 
or indirectly, to escape from such claimant, * * * or shall harbor or conceal 
such fugitive— 


Shall permit him to sit in ashed in the back yard or lie there over 
night and give him a crust of bread, Any such person— 
shall, for either of said offenses, be subject to a fine not exceeding $1,000, and 
imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

The penalty was not so great as it is to be in the case of aiding and 
abetting thé unlawful landing of a Chinaman. Moreover, when the 
hue and ery was raised against the black man the law said: 

And all good citizens are hereby commanded to aid and assist in the prompt and 
efficient execution of this law, whenever their services may be required, as afore- 
said, for that purpose. 

The marshal was authorized to call out the posse comitatus, to call 
upon the bystanders and good citizens of every community to aid 
him, and they were subject to penalty if they did not go. I justify 
my reference yesterday to the pending bill as analogous somewhat 
in its general character and in its antagonism to Christianity and 
humanity, and in its non-conformity to old-fashioned English laws, 
to the fugitive-slave act. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator if the words “aiding and 
abetting” have not a very well-recognized meaning in the criminal 
law of this country ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly, I sup they have, and I will confess 
that I do not precisely remember what itis. I am not sure but that 
I will make my case a little stronger; I will suppose myself stand- 
ing upon the wharf, and, if you choose, giving my hand to a Chinese 
man or woman coming down the gang plank, an being informed by 
the Chinaman that he had no pass or certificate I invite him home 
to dinner in my house. I will make it aiding and abetting. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator certainly has not read the law-books, 
or he would not put that construction upon it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Then I will say that I did aid and abet. Will 
the gentleman give me his own definition of aiding and abetting? 
I should be very happy to have the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS ]tellme what aiding and abetting is if it be not physical assist- 
ance, as housing and feeding and moral approval also. I willsuppose 
that the moment such a Chinaman landed I take him to my house 
and give him a free dinner, tell him that I thank God he came to my 
country, teach him what the flag means, and read the Declaration of 
al Ppaneyes to him, and ask him tosend for his wife and children. 
Would not that be aiding and abetting ? 


Mr. BUTLER. He would be here then. 

Mr. HAWLEY. He would not be here when I first saw him; he 
would be on the deck of the vessel. 

Mr. BUTLER. He must be here when you invite him to your 


house. 

Mr. HAWLEY. He would be on the deck of the vessel; I would 
meet him beyond the harbor, three miles beyond Sandy Hook, if you 
please. I will make it aiding and abetting. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If my friend from Connecticut is really in earnest, 
as I presume he is not, in mrang this kind of law, I should be glad 
to say to him that I think he will find that what aiding and abettin 
means in any unlawful enterprise, (granted that we declare it sha 
not be lawful for a certain particular description of Chinese to come, ) 
is the entering into a scheme of bringing Chinese into the United 
States against the law and in spite of it, and in order to defy and 
evade the law. If the Senator wishes to do that, it is merely because 
he does not like the law and thinks it is unconstitutional ; but short 
of that he could not be convicted of aiding and abetting anybody. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not pretend to measure my knowledge of the 
law, criminal or civil, with the Senator from Vermont, but I venture 
to say that it is quite possible for one to make himself an aider and 
abettor withont going to China for that purpose. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think so. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I venture to say that it can be done on the street 
or the wharf at New York. 

Mr. BUTLER. It requires some overt act. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It requires both the intention and the act to 
defeat the law. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Then. I say, make what limitations you please upon 
it, men will aid and abet in spite of your law and in contempt of it 
and be justified by public sentiment eventually, as they were in the 
case of violations of the fugitive-slave law, and that toa por- 
tion of the country your law will be substantially a dead letter, as 
being against the moral sentiment of the people. 

I object to the expression “ laborer” without further specification 
or description. Let this proposed statute be read a hundred years 
hence, dug out of the dust of ages and forgotten as it will be except 
for a line of sneer by some historian, and ask the young man not well 
read in the history of the country what was the reason for excludin 
these men, and he would not be able to find it in the law. He woul 
find the Chinese laborer excluded for no cause except that he is a 
laborer. Will that answer the question? Is that in accordance with 
the doctrines of the dignity of labor which we have taught? If he 
goes further for a reason, all he can find is in the preamble, where it 
says that the coming of Chinese laborers may endanger good order. 
I think that is a monstrous preamble. I should have supyoned that 
when the committee had time for sober second thought and amended 
this bill they would have in some way modified it in that respect. 
(Mr. FARLEY rose.] I know it is quoted from the treaty. 

Mr. FARLEY. I was about to remark to the Senator that if the 
student a hundred years hence should read the law, the chances are 
that he would also read the treaty, in which it is provided that such 
legislation may be had as is set forth in the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It may be, but the treaty does not disclose any 
good philosophical or economic reason for it. It says this immigra- 
tion endangers the peace of the country, the good order of the coun- 
try, but there is no explanation of the reason why it endangers good 
order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I might make a suggestion to my friend from 
Connecticut, if it would not disturb him, on this point. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. As I think he knows, I agree in his general no- 
tions about the value of universal humanity ; but history does seem 
to prove that good order on the Pacific coast has been disturbed, to 
put it from his point of view and mine, not by the misconduct of 
some Chinese laborer or gang of Chinese laborers, but by the sand- 
lot people, who have raided Chinatown and have upset everything 
with cruelty and wrong. That therefore endangers the good order 
of the community. It does not make any difference which class of 
the community it is that disturbs the public peace, the public peace 
is disturbed and if you can save it by giving time for reason to 
restore itself and passion to cool, is it not wise? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from Vermont has not at all modified 
what I was saying or my impression of it. The student will read 
the expression “endangers good order,” and his first thought will 
be that the people who were coming here were very bad. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then he will not be a philosophical student. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is what the preamble says. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ob, no. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let us see: 

Whereas in the opinion of the Government ef the United States the coming of 
Chinese laborers to this country endangers the good order of certain localities 
within the territory thereof, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is not the people who come who endanger it 
of themselves, but itis the act of coming. That doesnot imply that 
it is the act of the people who come, but that the fact existing of 
their coming here produces a disturbance. Weall know thatit does 

roducea disturbance; but I believe with my friend, in gencral, that 
it is without their fault. ` 
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Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from Vermont, I understand, believes 
that it is without the fault of the Chinese? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In general I think so. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think any stranger to this history reading the 
preamble would say that the fault does not appear on the face of it 
to lie with the Chinaman. 1 to be a fact that if the Chi- 
nese laborers come here, somebody on our soil will trespass upon the 

ersonal rights and natural rights of the Chinaman, which is the 


act. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then let us protect the Chinamen by having 
them hold up a little while until they get over their trouble. 

Mr. HAWLEY. But unless there be some reason beyond that our 
first duty is to compel the people on our own shore to obey the law. 
That is the first question; it is not to say that these sand-lot riots 
are to be excused. The mobs of California or of any other part of 
the country would be excused upon that ground. A statesman and 
an executor of the laws of this country has no right to begin by the 
removal of the innocent party. I protest against that doctrine. I 
had my first lesson in the putting down of mob law during the thea- 
ter riots of New York in 1849, when as a youth I was in and out of 
the theater both of the riotous nights, and I was never more proud 
of the execution of law in my country as when I heard the rattle of 
musketry under the windows of the theater and stood there close to 
the wall and watched the shooting down of twenty-five of the mob. 
I went the second night with the greatest satisfaction to the theater 
because Mr. Macready was invited by the leading citizens of New 
York to come there and repeat his performance, though under the 
view of the Senator from Vermont Macready should have been re- 
moved from New York because his coming the second night was 
going to 127717 the good order of society. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator is entirely mistaken, and he entirely 
misrepresents me, without meaning to do it. Mr. Macready had a 
natural right, under the law as it stood, to go where he did and do 
what he did, and probably it was a wise thing for law and good order 
that all the forces which he and his friends and the law could mus- 
ter should carry it out. I maintain that no foreigner has a natural 
right to come to this country at all. If I am wrong about that, my 
whol caseis gone. It turns upon ourown judgment of what is wise 
for our own welfare. If that be so, the foreigner having no natural 
right to come, if his coming produces, with no fault of his, a riot and 
discontent of wicked men on any coast, be it East or West, that dis- 
turbs the peace and good order of innocent men as well and upsets 
society, then I say it is wise for that society to hold up a little while 
and see what can best be done next. That is the distinction. I hope 
my friend sees it. 

r. HAWLEY. That is not the precise point of difference be- 
tween us. I hold the first duty of a decent government to be to 
compel the rioter to be silent, that the law-makers may have time 
to consider whether they will exclude the men hereafter or not. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So that if the nihilist or whatever criminal may 
exist in any other country 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is dodging the question. The Senator says 
a “nihilist or any other criminal.’ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I know, but we are on the principle of the ques- 
tion whether the Government can say to any foreigner, ‘‘ Wait until 
we can get our own state of society so that it may be willing to re- 
ceive you.” The nihilist, the murderer of kings and princes, and of 
all other people who do not agree with him, chooses to say, “Tt is a 
little too hot for us in Russia, or Germany“ —or wherever it may be, 
the socialist, the communist in Paris says, ‘‘The Republic cannot 
stand us any more, and it is too hot for us here; we will now all 
emigrate to the United States.” They come. The people of New 
London and Burlington, and so on, do not want that sort of people ; 
they are not their kind, and they are discontented at it. Now, my 
friend says, if I understand him, ‘‘ Letthem come in; do not stop to 
inquire the propriety of their coming, but first let them come in 
peace, and establish themselves and their doctrines, and then con- 
sider the matter.” I do not a to that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am glad the Senator does not, because I do not 

know 1755 so foolish as to do so. 

. Mr. EDMUNDS. It is the same case exactly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Notatall. I was not talking of men known as 
the political thugs of the world, universal conspirators and mur- 
derers, nor was I speaking of criminals of any description. I was 
8 ing of a peaceable, industrious, too economical and careful 
class of people, who come to this country. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then it comes to a mere question of expediency. 
You have to judge first. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is a question of err, whether we will 
exclude them ornot. They arenotcriminals. They are confessedly, 
according to all men’s testimony, not doing anything themselves to 
disturb the peace of any community. They are here under a solemn 
treaty with the same right to protection that Macready had. They 
labor. They labor too much. They work. They work too cheaply ; 
they save too much money, and therefore certain people in this coun- 
try are so dissatisfied with their coming that they raise riots and 
threaten greater riots, 

What did I see on the floor of the Senate? I saw a Senator argu- 
ing in support of this bill and another Senator rising when the 


question of consideration was raised and asking what was the con- 
dition of public sentiment on the Pacific coast, and the Senator who 
was anxious to bring the bill up said there was a condition of very 
great excitement over there, and there was danger of riot, and that 
was considered an argument in the Ameriean Senate in favor of imme- 
diately bringing up the bill for consideration. The American Senate 
should have said, The consideration of this question is postponed 
one month. General Sherman, keep order on the Pacific coast. They 
raise the question of riot or no riot; we will have no debate on that 
question.” That is what the American Senate ought to have said. 

Mr. FARLEY. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FARLEY. The Senator I suppose refers to the remark I made 
in the Senate. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not remember really who it was; I remem- 
ber that it came from that side of the Chamber. 

Mr. FARLEY. At the time the proposition was made to refer the 
veto message and bill to the Committee on Foreign Relations, after 
the original bill had been vetoed, I stated as an objection to such a 
reference that the people on the Pacific coast were anxious and ex- 
cited over the pro veto and that there was perhaps danger of 
violence, violence having been heretofore resorted to in my State; 
but the better classes of people, all classes, not the sand-lotters tha 
my friend from Connecticut refers to, but the most respectable peo- 
pe in that State, united in order to avoid that state of things; and 

stated that the excitement there was so great that they were afraid 
of violence in the midst of that great turmoil. 

I want to correct the Senator in another statement which he made 
in regard to the sentiment of the bape of the Pacific coast, and 
particularly of California. The feeling there is not confined to the 
element that he has referred to, the sand-lot element. It extends 
throughout the entire State, embracing all classes, merchants, farm- 
ers, lawyers. The mayor of the city of San Francisco, a leadin 
Republican, a man who has been probate judge and county judge o 
that city for years and years, publishes to the world his views upon 
this subject, and does not go further tħan the people the Senator 
refers to, who have been sand-lotters, except in their violent way of 
F themselves. The people of that State, 152,000 out of 
161,000 voters, voted against the further immigration of Chinese 
into this country and excluding those who are here if we could do 
so legitimately under the forms of law. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am well aware that a majority of the people of 
California love peace and will obey the law; but they are not the peo- 
ple to whom I refer. It runs through all of the gentleman’s own 
statement just made that there is an element in California of which 
he was afraid, and he had good reason to anticipate the open, defi- 
ant violation of law if we did not act speedily upon this subject. 

Mr. FARLEY. Idid not say that I was afraid of any particular ele- 
ment of the State. The whole people of the State were alarmed for 
fear that there would be riot or violence. I did not say by whom; 
I did not say by the sand-lotters or any other class of people. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will not bring the gentleman into such a con- 
dition as to prejudice him with the sand-lotters, if I can help it. He 
has just said and repeated it that the people of that coast were greatl 
apprehensive that a certain element known as sand-lot people woul 
break out into open violence if we did not act speedily. He has said 
that three times over now. That is all I said to begin with. ButI 
have prolongoa these remarks fourfold beyond what I intended. 

Mr. FRYE. Before the Senator sits down I want to call his atten- 
tion to one point that he has not noticed. ` 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. I marked several points in the bill, 
but I did not care to prolong the debate. 

Mr. FRYE. Section 10 is the most outrageous one of the whole 
lot; under which, if Mr. Low, of New York, sendsa shi P worth $100,000 
to China to buy tea, and the master of the ship takes a Chinaman 
and brings him into San Francisco, the master may be fined $500 and 
imprisoned one year, and in addition to that the vessel-owners are 
punished by a fine of $100,000; that is, a forfeiture of the ship with- 
out any remedy whatever. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I thank the Senator. I had marked that section 
on this copy of the bill particularly. I call attention to that again: 

That every vessel whose master shall knowingly violate any of the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed forfeited to the United States, and shall be liable to 
seizure and condemnation in any district of the United States into which such ves- 
sel may enter or in which she may be found. 

The man who knowingly brings one Chinaman over here illegally 
is to be fined $500 and imprisoned one year, and the $200,000 clipper 
ship is liable to seizure and forfeiture. 

Mr. President, these things overleap themselves. When this ques- 
tion was taken up yesterday, I took the bill and silently thought“ they 
have really modified the bill a good deal now, and I will read along 

atiently and try to avoid saying another word on this question ; 

am overridden; I am temporarily in the minority, but I can wait.” 
I read on, and read on, until I came to these provisions, and then 
I uttered five lines of denunciation—I could not help it. I leave 
the bill to posterity for its condemnation. I plant myself here now, 
this moment, on the ground of unconditional hostility and denun- 
ciation. I will make no terms with it now or elsewhere here or 
hereafter, at any time. 
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Miami Lands in Kansas. 


SPEECH 


HON. WALPOLE G. COLERICK, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 1, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 328) to provide for the sale of the lands of the Miami Indians 
in Kansas. 


Mr. COLERICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill affects the rights and involves the inter- 
ests of a large number of Miami Indians residing in the Congressional 
district which I have the honor to represent, and as the bill in its 
present form ignores their pe and extinguishes their interests in 
the lands referred to in the bill, it becomes my ye to oppose its pas- 
sage, unless it is first amended so as to protect their rights and guard 
their interests. 

I ask the attention of the House fora few moments until I briefly 
state the reasons upon which my opposition to the bill rests. 

By the provisions of a treaty made on the 6th day of November, 
1838, by the United States with the Miami tribe of Indians, then a 
powerful tribe, who held and oceupied the territory which now con- 
stitutes a large portion of Northern Indiana, the tribe ceded to the 
Government a vast area of land, and as a part of the consideration 
to be paid for the same the United States, by the tenth article of the 
treaty, stipulated, in the language of the treaty, ‘‘ to possess the tribe 
of, and guarantee to them forever, a country west of the Mississippi 
River to remove to and settle on when the said tribe may be disposed 
to Siete from their present country, and that guarantee is hereby 
pledged. * * And when the said tribe shall have emigrated 
the United States shall protect the said tribe and the people thereof 
in their rights and possessions against the injuries, encroachments, 
and oppressions of any person or persons, tribe or tribes whatsoever.” 
(See Revision of Indian Treaties, page 5047.) 

The next treaty was made November 28, 1840, and proclaimed June 
7, 1841. By the first article of this treaty the tribe ceded to the United 
States all of the remaining lands then owned by the tribe in Indiana, 
and the United States by the twelfth article of the treaty, in part 
consideration for the cession so made, set apart and assigned to the 
tribe for their occupancy a tract of land therein described west of 
the Mississippi River, and estimated to contain 500,000 acres, to which 
the tribe a to remove within five years. (Revision of Indian 
Treaties, pages 510, 5117.) 

The last treaty was made June 5, 1854. By its first article the 
tribe ceded and conveyed to the United States the 500,000 acres 
which had been so assigned and set apart to them, “excepting and 
reserving therefrom 70,000 acres for their fature homes,” and by the 
second article of this treaty it was provided that the lands so re- 
served shall be surveyed, and within four months after the approval 
of the survey “ each individual or head of a family of the Miami tribe 
now residing on said lands shall select, if a single person, 200 acres, 
and if the head of a family a quantity equal to 200 acres for each 
member of the 8 

By the same article of the treaty it was provided “that if by 
reason of absence or otherwise any single person or head of a fam- 
ily entitled to land as aforesaid shall fail to make his or her selec- 
tion within the period prescribed, the chiefs of the tribe shall proceed 
to select the lands for those thus in default ;” and it was also further 
provided that “after all the selections shall have been made, the 
chiefs shall further proceed to select in a compact body and contig- 
uous to the individual reservations the residue of the 70,000 acres, 
* * * which body of land shall be held as the common property 
of the tribe, * provided, that if any single person or famil 
entitled to land shall have been overlooked or 1 excluded, 
and shall make the fact appear to the satisfaction of the chiefs, such 
ser or family may, with the approbation of the Commissioner of 

ndian Affairs, receive their quantity by the rule prescribed in this 
article out of the tract to be thus selected and held as the common 
property of the tribe.” 

At the time of the making of the treaty of 1840 all the members of 
the tribe resided in Indiana, and afterward, in 1846, a large number 

“of them went to the State of Kansas, where the reservation was lo- 
cated, and took ion of it, but more than one-half of the tribe 
remained in Indiana, where nearly all of them still reside. Those 
who went to Kansas received their allotments of land, consisting 
of two hundred acres each, while those who remained in Indiana, 
2 certain ones to whom I will hereafter refer, have been 
denied the right to participate in the division of the lands by the 
action of the chiefs of the tribe, who refused to recognize their right 
to receive allotments of lands, although the treaty expressly declared 
that if by reason of absence or otherwise any single person or head 
of a family shall fail to make his or her selection within the period 
of time prescribed, the chiefs of the tribe shall proceed to select lands 
for those thus in default.” This imperative duty the chiefs failed and 


refused to perform, and now it is proposed by this bill to sell the 
lands unallotted and pay the proceeds arising from their sale to those 
Indians who received their allotments, and thereby wrongfully ex- 
clude and unjustly deprive the Indians residing in Indiana from 
making selections of lands or participating in the distribution of the 
money arising from their sale. 

The Miami Indians as a tribe no longer exist, as their tribal rela- 
tions were abolished by an act of Congress passed March 3, 1873. 
(See United States Statutes, volume 17, page 631.) By reason of this 
statute the allotments of lands to whist the Indians residing in In- 
diana are entitled cannot now be made in the manner provided by 
the treaty, as the Miami Indians are no longer recognized by the 
Government as a tribe, and those who went to Kansas have since 
united with other tribes, and have not maintained a separate tribal 
existence, and have no chief clothed with legal authority to execute 
the power conferred and perform the duty imposed by the treaty in 
making assignments of lands to absentees, and, therefore, in order to 
make allotments to them it becomes necessary for Congress to confer 
authority to do so upon some other person or power, The question 
to be decided arises out of the construction to be given to the pro- 
visions of the treaty, whether or not those members of the tribe 
who reside in the State of Indiana are entitled to receive allotments 
of these lands. 

That they are entitled to receive such allotments has been deter- 
mined by Congress, by an act approved June 12, 1858, (See United 
States Statutes, volume 11, page 332.) The Secretary of the Interior 
was authorized and directed to place upon the pay-roll of the Miami 
Indians of Indiana the names of alarge number of Indians residing 
in that State who prior to that time had been excluded from the 
roll, and cause annuities to be paid to them thereafter the same as 
those then on the roll; and it was also provided in the statutes to 
which I have referred“ that the Secretary of the Interior is also 
authorized and directed to cause to be located for such persons, each, 
200 acres of land out of the 70,000 acres reserved by the second arti- 
cle of the treaty of 1854 with the Miamis, to be held by such per- 
sons by the same tenure as the locations of individuals are held 
which have been made under the third article of said treaty.” 

And thus Congress construed the treaty, and determined that 
Miami Indians residing in Indiana were entitled to receive allot- 
ments of these lands, and directed the Secretary of the Interior to 
make them, and he, in obedience to the mandate of this law, did 
afterward make the allotments to them as directed to do, and no 
one has ever disputed their right to hold the lands so allotted. 

It is true that afterward the names of those persons who were 80 
placed upon the pay-roll were stricken therefrom by means of an 
opinion rendered by the Attorney-General, to whom the question was 
referred as to the power of Congress to add additional names to the 
pay-roll in the face of an express provision of the treaty prohibiting 
it from being done. While their right to be placed upon the pay- 
roll was denied by reason of the mandatory provision of the treaty, 
which expressly declared that they should not be placed on the ro 
yet no question was raised or presented, and none has been since 
then, as to their right to participate in the division of the lands. 

I also desire to call the attention of the House to the fact that sec- 
tion 7 of the act of March 3, 1873, to which act the bill under con- 
sideration refers and relates, provides: 

That the provisions of this act shall not in any wa 
of those indlvidual Miamis or persons of Miami blood. ey 5 Sous 
in the corrected list referred to in the Senate amendment to the fourth article of 
the treaty of June 5, 1854, or their descendants. (See United States Statutes, 
volume 17, page 633.) 

The Indians referred to in the provision of the act which I have 
just read are those residing in the State of Indiana, and I have em- 
bodied this provision in the amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Kansas, [Mr. HASKELL, ] who, as chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, has charge of this bill. The amend- 
ment was carefully prepared by me and presented to him, which he 
accepted and has offered the same in accordance with his promise to me. 
The amenument so prepared and offered has an additional provision 
that the question whether these Indians are entitled to receive 
allotments of lands or participate in the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds arising from the sale of the lands shall be submitted to the 
Attorney-General for his opinion, and if he decides that they have 
such right, then that the Secretary of the Interior, out of said pro- 
ceeds, shall pay to each of said personsin money a sum equal to the 
value of 200 acres of said lands as appraised for sale. 

Under an act of Con approved March 3, 1873, a large quan- 
tity of the unallotted lands have been sold, and this bill is to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to sell the quantity yet remainin 
unsold. For the purpose of ascertainin the uantity unsold im 
other information in relatiòn to these lands, I a letter to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on the subject, and in his answer 
to me he says: 

Under the treaty of June 5, 1854, there were set aside as a reserve for the Mi- 


amis 70,633.55 acres of land; of this 60,025.58 acres were patented to 300 members, 
including the 73 above referred to— 


Meaning the ones to whom allotments were made by the Secretary of 
the Interior under the act of June 12, 1858, to which TERY referred— 
of the tribe between the ratification of the treaty and the year 1870, thus 


75 persons of the original roll of 1854. of 302 names, to whom no allotments have 
n made. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


By the act of March 3. 1873, Statutes 17, page 6317, the Secretary of the Interior 
-was directed to have the unallotted lands the school sections, 10,607.97 acres, 
appraised and sold. The appraisement was made and 5 October 30, 1873, 
and 3,293.55 acres were then sold. On const A 1874, there was sold at auction 
120 acres additional, leaving 7,194.42 acres un ae of. Of this last amount 
404.64 acres have been settled on, and one-third of the purchase-money paid, and 
4,416.74 acres have been settled upon but no entries made. 

You also state that a number of persons embraced in the list of 1854 have never 
received allotments, and ask What is necessary to be done by them in order to 
obtain the same?” As these lands have been opened to sale and settlement by 
the act last above referred to, it would be necessary for Congressional action to be 
taken covering their cases. 


Mr. Speaker, it will be observed by this letter that but a small 
quantity now remains unallotted and unused, but I am informed 
that the proceeds which were realized from the sale of those lands 
that were sold by the Secretary of the Interior has not been distrib- 
nted, and it is for the purpose of reaching this money, as well as 
that which will be received by him from the sale of the residue of 
the lands, that my amendment, presented by the gentleman from 
Kansas, [Mr. HASKELL,] was prepared and offered, which amend- 
ment is in these words: 

Amend by adding after section 3 the following: 

“Src. 4. That the provisions of this act shall not in ay 3 affect the rights or 
claims of those individual Miamis or persons of Miami or descent who are 
named in the corrected list referred to in the Senate amendment to the fourth 


article of the treaty of June 5, 1854, or their descendants. And before the pro- 
ceeds which have bene lands 


of said treaty, and fail: 
is hereby au pay 

ceeds of the sale of said lands as aforesaid, a sum equal to 
acres of said lands, as appraised for the p of making said sale, for and in lieu 


of their interest in said lands, and that of the surplus of said proceeds which may 
then remain, if any, that they receive their rata share thereof the same as 
other members of said late tribe of Miami In s."? 


The wisdom of submitting this 3 to the Attorney-General 
is demonstrated by the result which occurred when the question of 
the right of Congress to add additional names to the pay-roll to 
which I have referred was submitted to him. He decided that the 
names so added, and which had then been on the roll for about ten 
years, must be stricken therefrom, which was done, and now a bill is 
pending in this House for the relief of the persons who were prop- 
erly on the roll, and whose money was taken to pay those who were 
improperly placed thereon, and by which bill they seek to recover 
the amount of the money which was during those ten years wrong- 
fully paid to others. It involves thousands of dollars, which the 
Government in honesty and justice must repay. Safety to the Gov- 
ernment and justice to these Indians requie the adoption of the 
eee which has been offered, and I hope that it may be 
opted. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHESTER B. DARRALL, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 

Mr. DARRELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It was not my intention or desire to engage in 
the debate on the bill under discussion. The proposed measure 
is not one that, it appears to me, admits of any extended discussion 
or should admit ofany great difference of opinion among those who 
only desire the greatest good to the greatest number of our people, 
and no unfair or unjust discriminations, either in favor of or against 
any of the great industries of the country. = 

But the members of the committee reporting this bill, and others 
who have spoken, following them, have gone into a discussion of 
the tariff question to its fullest extent, and in its bearings on all the 
industries of the country—agricultural, commercial, and manufactur- 
ing. Under such circumstan representing as I do an agricult- 
ural constituency, whose two principal productions are directly af- 
fected, I feel it my duty to briefly give my reasons for supporting 
the tariff-commission bill, and to state as near as I may be able to 
do so the views of the people whom I represent, the sugar and rice 
planters, and the laborers on those plantations, on this whole ques- 
tion of tariff and protection—protection not only to the ucts 
of the rich alluvial lands of that State but protection to the laborers 
on those lands inst the slave labor of Cuba and the cooly labor 
of China and India. 


Let me refer first to the measnre under discussion and state my 
reasons for believing that it is wise and judicious and should be 
adopted by Congress. I may be indulged, Mr. Chairman, perhaps, 
for a few moments in calling the attention of the committee to the 
bill under discussion, the proposal to create a commission to whom 
this subject of a revision of our tariff laws and regulations may be 
referred. Gentlemen who have preceded me in this debate have for 
the most part, in their anxiety to discuss the whole questions of rev- 
enue and tariff, lost sight of the bill simply to create a commission 
now under discussion. And of all the speeches so far made only one, 
that of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. TOWNSEND, ] has been con- 
fined to the wisdom and justice of obtaining the views of a commis- 
sion of experts representing all the industries of the country, and 
these views obtained by a thorough investigation made on the 
ground before action be taken by Congress. 

Let us look at the bill and its provisions. Section 1 provides for 
the appointment of a “ tariff commission,” composed of nine mem- 
bers; section 2 provides for their compensation and traveling ex- 
penses; and sections 3 and 4, defining their duties and powers, and 
the time of making their report, are as follows: 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration 


and to thoroughly investi, all the various questions relating to the agricult- 
ural, commercial, mercantile, manufacturing, mining, and industrial interests of 
the United States, so far as the same ma: ecessary to the establishment of a 


be n 

judicious tariff, or a revision of the existing tariff, u 
interests; and for the — of fully examinin e matters which may come 
before it, said commission, in the prosecution of its inquiries, is empowered to 
visit such different portions and sections of the country as it may deemadvisable. 

Sec. 4. That the commission shall make to Congress final re of the results 
of its investigation, and the testimony taken in the course of the same, not later 
than the first Monday of December, 1882; and it shall cause the testimony taken 
to be printed from time to time and distributed to members of Congress by the 
Public Printer, and shall also cause to be printed for the use of Congress two 
thousand copies of its final report, together with the testimony. 


The above act is the one we are discussing, and as I said at the 
outset it seems to me that its passage would be wise and judicious, 
and I am at a loss to understand the opposition that has been made 
to it on any other ground than the fact that it comes from our friends 
on the other side of the House, of whom it has been said they learn 
nothing and forget nothing. For six years they had complete con- 
trol of the legislation of this House, and on this question of tariff 
showed conclusively that they had learned nothing by being wit- 
nesses of the unparalleled prosperity of the country under a policy 
of protection. And now that it is proposed to secure for our guid- 
ance on this all important question of a revision of the tariff the 
views and opinions of a commission representing all the various in- 
dustries of the country, to the end that exact and equal justice may 
be done to each and all, we find our Democratic friends in opposition. 
Their failure of the last six years has learned them nothing, and 
their course on this measure is evidence that they forget nothing. 

In listening to the various speeches from that side of the House I 
have been surprised to find so few objections to the actual bill under 
discussion. The inequalities, iniquities, and injustice of the present 
tariff has been the burden of their theme, and but little has been 
said, nothing really of any weight, against this plan of securing 
before action all the light 5 to be obtained on the subject. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us look at the practical side of the ques- 
tion. Let us consider what the effect of the appointment of the pro- 
posed commission will have on the duties and labors of this Congress 
and on the probability of our being able to accomplish that which 
all admit to be both desirable and necessary, a change or revision of 
the existing tariff laws. 

This Congress, elected November, 1880, met in session December, 
1881, and has been in continuous session ever since. The committees 
were not appointed in time to do any work till after the holiday re- 
cess. Our Committee on Ways and Means, appointed from members 
of most experience and service of greatest length, have as the result 
of their labors up to this date reported by a majority of their mem- 
bers this bill, and have urged upon the House in able and exhaustive 

eches its passage. They have shown us the absolute necessity, 
if we desire action by this Congress, of the passage of this bill and the 
creation of this commission, whose duties shall be as specified in the 
sections I have quoted, to consider the whole subject, to visit differ- 
ent sections of the country, to print and distribute to Senators and 
members of Congress from time to time during the summer the result 
of their investigation and inquiries, and to report the final result of 
these inquiries with all the testimony taken on or before the first 
Monday in December next. 

They have said to us that it is not possible for their committee to 
do this work without the assistance of this commission of competent 
and experienced men specially appointed for this purpose. And, as 
I said, if we desire action it is the part of wisdom and common sense 
to follow the advice of our committee. Further than this, the same 
or a similar bill has been before the Senate, has received there the 
fullest discussion and consideration, and was passed by a large ma- 
jority, thus giving evidence that it is the opinion of that body—the 
Senate of the United States, representing the States themselves—that 
on this subject they desire this commission to be appointed, this in- 
vestigation to be had, and this report to be made before they pro- 
ceed to act on the question. 

The Senate of the United States have said to us that they are not 
prepared to act on this subject, that they desire time for further con- 


m a scale of justice to all 


sideration, and that r the assistance in the investigation of 
this vital question of this commission of experts, representing all 
industries and all sections of the country. Now, while I claim that 
this House and each member thereof is the only and sole judge of its 
and his duty, still we must bear in mind that no act can become a law 
through ene branch of Congress alone, and if we desire, as all claim 
we do, action by this Congress on the tariff question, if we mean to 
accomplish something by the Forty-seventh Congress for the relief 
and good of the country, we must in our action consider what is likely 
to be the action of the other legislative branch of the Government. 
Simply then, Mr. Chairman, the situation is this: the Senate have 
said to us that they are not prepared, without further information, 
to act on any bill that we might pass and send them. Our own com- 
mittee, charged under our rules with the special duty of preparing 
and presenting to the House all bills of this nature, have come before 
us, after considering the sanct for several months, and tell usin their 
report that they are not able with the present light before them to 
iring into the House such abill as they can recommend to our favor- 
able consideration, and, as I said, they ask us to adopt the Senate hill 
or a similar one providing for the appointment of a commission. Un- 
der such circumstances what else is there for the House todo? Noth- 
ing but to pass the bill; the sooner the better; and but for the oppo- 
sition of our Democratic friends the commission bill wonld have 
been alaw before this, and we would even now be receiving its benefits 
from the investigation being had of the industries of different sections 
of the country, their development and necessities. 

For myself, Mr. Chairman, the appointment of this commission 
has commended itself to me as being the very wisest act we could 
do. It is provided that there shall be nine members of the commis- 
sion. We may presume that the President in making his appoint- 
ments to this important body will be governed by the peculiar fit- 
ness of each individual selected, not only that each one shall be 
thoroughly qualified for its duties, but shall represent and be qual- 
ified to speak for one or more of the Bey industries of the country. 
We may presume that all portions of our great country will be rep- 
resented; that in making these selections the President will know 
neither North nor Sout East nor West, but will select from each their 
wisest and best; that the first and leading industry of the country, 
the source and foundation of our wonderful prosperity, our agricult- 
ural industry, will be represented by at least four members of the 
commission, selected from practical agriculturists of different parts 
of the country; that our next greatest industry, our manufactures, 
may be represented, and also our commercial, mercantile, and min- 
ing interests. From the labors of such a commission, so constituted, 
visiting and inspecting different parts of the country, consulting 
with and taking the testimony of leading men of all our great in- 
dustries, we may, it seems to me, expect the best results. 

We may expect when we meet the first Monday in December next 
to have such evidence and such a report on which to act that this 
Congress may proceed at once to establish a judicious tariff or re- 
vise the existing tariff upon a scale of justice to all interests; may 
be able to make for the country a tariff law that will be permanent 
for at least a number of years, and till such time as our increasin 
population and changed condition may demand a new law. Wha 
we want now is no half-done work, but work that will stand for 
years. Nothing cripples and injures the business and industries of 
the country so much as the uncertainty in regard to what Congress 
may do on this measure. We want wise, judicious, and final action 
that will give the country security for at least twenty years. 

And now a few words here as to the necessity of a change or revis- 
ion of our present tariff laws and tions. It is well known to 
every member of this House that for several years the various Secre- 
taries of the Treasury have called the attention of Congress to the 
prong need of this revision in their annual reports, and, during the 

ast Congress, Secretary Sherman appeared in person before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and sede | immediateaction. Heespecially 
urged action on that part of the law which regulates the collection 
of the duties on imported su but Congress failed to take any 
action. The necessity for some farther law regulating the collection 
of duties on su arises from the fact that under the color or Dutch 
standard of classification su are artificially discolored in making, 
and then imported at much less than their proper e, and the duty 
collected instead of being 34 to 4 cents per pound is 2} or less than 
2} cents per pound. This the Secretary endeavored to remedy by the 
use of the polariscope, but the courts have decided that under the 
law as it now is he could not adopt any other t han the color or Dutch 
standard test, and, as a consequence, near $2,000,000 justly col- 
lected will have to be refunded and the gates will be wide open to a 
further continuation of this fraud on the Treasury, by importing 
high grades of sugars artificially diseglored so as to pay only the 
duty of the lower grades. 

On this necessity of a revision of the tariff I beg to quote from the 
last annual report of the honorable Secretary of the Treasury. He 
says: 

A revision of the tariff seems necessary to meet the condition of many branches 
of trade. That condition has materially changed since the enactment of the tariff 
of 1864, which formed the basis of the present tariff as to most of the articles im- 

rted. The specific duties imposed by that act, for instance, on iron and steel 

n their various forms, had then a proper relation to the ad valorem duties im 


on the articles manufactured from those metals; but by a large reduction in the 
values, especially of the cruder forms of iron and steel, the specific duty imposed 


thereon now amounts, in many cases, to an ad valorem duty of over 100 per cent.; 
while the ad valorem duties on manufactured articles have not been chan; grind 
s 

rms and under designations not enumerated in the tariff, and the great dispropor- 


growing demands of trade have led, also, to the importation af iron an 
0 

tion between the specific aud ad valorem duties is a constant stimulus to import- 
ers to try to bring the merchandise under the ad valorem rate. This produces 
uncertainty, appeals from the action of collectors, and litigation, which prove em- 
barrassing to business interests as well as to the Government; and what is in- 
stanced as the case with iron and steel will be found to be the case with other ar- 
ts An equalization of the tariff and a simplification of some of its details are- 
n 3 


And in a letter to a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
[Mr. DUNNELL, of Minnesota, ] from which I beg to quote, he speaks 
of specific articles as follows: 

SUGARS, 


The action of the Treasury rtment in regard to the collection of duties. 
upon sugars is based upon the order of Mr. Secretary Sherman, of September 2, 
1879, which related to sugar claimed by the officers of the Government to have been 
artificially colored for the pw e of evading the duty due thereon by the Dutch 
standard. A copy of that order is inclosed herewith. Some three hundred suits 
are now pending at the port of New York upon the question involved, and the 
claims thereip amount to over one million two hundred thousand dollars, besides 
interest. One case was tried at New York, and the verdict was against the Gov- 
ernment. The question was lately argued in the Supreme Courtof the United 
States on a writ of error, and it is expected that a decision will be reached at an 
early day. Considering the fact that the duties on sugar collected last year 
amounted to $43,000,000, or about 21 per cent. of the total revenue from customs, 
the importance of some plan by which disputes can be avoided, and the proper 
duties collected, cannot be overrated. 


COTTON-TIES. 


Schedule E imposes duties ranging from 1} to 1] cents per pound, according to 
width and thickness, upon band, hoop, and scroll iron. A cotton-tie is a piece of 
hoop-iron which has been cut to the proper length of 11 feetto go around a cotton- 
bale. In connection with the band is a buckle, designed to fasten both ends around 
the bale. Some of the bands as imported have the buckles riveted to the end of 
the band, while others have the buckle detached, to be placed on the end of the 
tie in the act of beling. 

The question in this class of cases is whether cotton-ties are to be classified as 
hoop-iron, or, as claimed by the importers, as a manufacture of iron not otherwise- 

rovided for, at 35 per cent. ad valorem. ‘Under the present decisions the cotton- 

es which have the buckle permanently attached to the bands are admitted at 35 
per cent. ad valorem, while the bands not having the buckle anently attached 
are classified as hoop-iron. The courts have ruled against the classification of the 
latter as hoop-iron and in favor of 35 cent. ad valorem; and a case involving 
the question is now before the Supreme Court of the United States. The minimum 
rate of duty on hoop-iron is 14 cents pound, or $28 per ton, while the duty at 
35 per cent., based on present prices in England, is about $13.50 per ton. 


SILK AXD COTTON GOODS. 

Under the act of February 8, 1875, (18 Stat., p. 307,) all goods made of silk, or 
of which silk is the component material of chief value, not otherwise named in the 
act, are liable to a duty of 60 per cent. ad valorem, provided they do not have asa 
component material 25 per cent. or over in value of cotton, flax, wool, or worsted. 
If the s have over 25 per cent. in value of either of these materials they are 
remanded for duty to the provisions of Schedule H. 

A large number of appeals have been taken on the question of fact whether 
goods have 25 cent. or over of the named materials, and it seems unwise to have 
a double test for the classification of these goods, namely, silk, chief value, and. 
then 25 per cent. in value of the named materials. 


WOOL KNIT GOODS. 

The question in this class of cases is whether sach goods are dutiable under the 
8 in Schedule L, reproduced from the act of March 2, 1867, under which 
hey have been classified by the Treasury Department both before and since the 
paag of the Revised Statutes, or whether they are dutiable under the provision- 
Schedule M for articles made gn frames of whatever material composed, except 
silk and linen, at a duty of 35 pef cent. ad valorem. One case involving the ques- 
tion went to the Supreme Court, which decided in favor of the lower rate of duty. 
The mandate was, however, subsequently stayed, and the case is now waiting a 
motion for permission for a reargument. It is a very im nt question, involv- 
ing large interests to importers and to domestic manufacturers of this class of 
goods. This question arose out of a blunder in the Revised Statutes, which re- 
produced in Schedule M the paragraph referred to, and which had been repealed, 

so far as concerns woolen goods, by the act of 1867. 


STEEL BLOOMS. 

Schedule E. reproduced from the tariff act of 1864, provides for duties accord: 
ing to value on steel in ingots, bars, coils, and sheets. These duties ira 5 from 
24 cents per pound to — e pound and 10 per cent. ad valorem. The first 
form of steel is an ingot. An ingot is cut into a number of pieces and rolled, and 
is then a bloom. Blooms are not named in the tariff, and it has been stated that 
at the time of the passage of the act of 1864 the name “ blooms," as applied to- 
steel, was not known in the United States; at all events blooms are not named in 
the,law. The question arose in 1867 whether steel blooms were liable to the duty 
im d on steel in ingots and bars, and it was held that they were not, but were 
dutiable under another provision in Schedule E for manufactures of steel not 
otherwise provided for. Against this decision appeals have been taken, based 

n the ground that the article is not a manufacture of steel, but is dutiable at 

e rate of 30 per cent. ad valorem under the provision in Schedule E for steel in 
forms not otherwise provided for. It cortatnty is anomalous that ateel in as 4 
which is the first form of steel, and bars, which is a more finished form, should be 
assessed with the high rate of duty imposed by the tariff, while the intermediate 
forms of steel in blooms should be subject only to a duty of 45 per cent. ad valorem, 
or 30 per cent. ad valorem, which is only about one-fourth of the duty on steel in 
bars, according to the present prices of the materials abroad. 


There are some other articles ified on which, under the present 
law, it has not been found possible to fairly fix and collect the du- 
ties, but I have quoted enough to show the losses to the Treasury 
and the difficulties under which our eustoms officers labor with the 
present law and regulations. Of course no exact estimate can be 
made of the loss in duties that should justly be paid, but I am in- 
formed by one of the best-posted officials of the customs branch of 
the Treasury Department that the annual loss is at least $20,000,000. 
Besides this loss to the Government of its just dues, we must take 
into consideration the annoyance, loss, and detriment to the business 
of the persons engaged in the importation and sale of these various ar- 
ticles, and the resort even to the courts to decide and settle disputes- 
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between the customs officials and citizens, which should all be 

avoided, and could be ifthe law was amended, made plain and spe- 
cific. 

If there be any one of our industries that has just cause of com- 

laint against the present tariff it is the sugar-producing industry of 

uisiana and other Southern States. If there be any of our people 

e 


who can fairly ask from the Con of the United States a chan 
and revision of the existing tariff laws, it is those engaged in the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane in the South and the sorghum-cane and 
sugar-beets in the North and West. Let us look at the existing 
tariff and its manner of enforcement and effects, both in giving pro- 
tection to our sugar-producing industries, as also in defrauding the 
Treasury of large amounts of revenue. The present tariff differs 
from all former tariffs in providing that raw sugar, so called, that is, 
sugar under No. 13 Dutch standard in color, should be classed into 
six different grades, from No. 7 up to No. 13, according to the light- 
ness of color. Under all former tariffs the duty was levied as so 
much on raw or brown sugars, and so much on refined sugar. That 
is, as an instance, the duty from 1819 to 1830 was 3 cents on brown 
sugar and 12 cents on refined sugar, and so on up to the time the 
present tariff wasmade, But byit the Dutch standard of color alone 
and not quality or saccharine strength is made the test; and while 
it is said that the duty on sugar is in proportion higher than on 
many other articles, bein 1 to the tariff schedule about 624 
r cent., it is not in reality over 40 or 45 per cent., because of the 
act that sugars of a very high saccharine strength, which should 
pay at least 60 or 70 per cent., by being discolored so as to grade low 
according to the color standard, pay only 30 to 40 per cent. ad valo- 
rem; and therefore it is that the present, instead of being a high 
protective tariff on sugar, is really comparatively the lowest on this 
article that we have ever had, except perhaps from 1857 to 1861, 
when the duty was only 24 per cent. ad valorem. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his last annual report, says this: 

The duties connected with sugar, molasses, and melada during the past fiscal 
year amount to $47,997,137, or nearly one-quarter of the whole amount of our rev- 
FSF the eteention of comtsines ef Gangrene during ATENI past Yours, 

occu: 4 
The Dutch — — of color as applied to the apparent color of kapated * 
is no longer a test of the saccharine strength or value for refining purposes. 


This fully bears out what I state, and shows the absolute necessity 
of going back to our old method of a uniform tariffon all raw sugar 
tested both by color and by the polariscope and chemical tests, this 
to include all sugar below No. 13, which may be considered the line 
of division, and all above that to be classed as refined sugar and pay 
a higher duty in order to protect our e  Rorapeee ge But to 
further illustrate this branch of the subject I beg to call attention 
to the following table, showing the grades of sugar imported into 
this country for the year ending June 30, 1881: 


Statement showing the quantity of each grade of sugar and the total quantity 
of sugar of all gales imported into the United States and entered for 
consumption during the year ended June 30, 1881, not including sugar 
imported from the Hawaiian Islands under the reciprocity treaty. 


Tons of 
Description or grade. bd Pounds. 2.240 pounds. 
Not above NO. Tic cain ai ssce sci csescwweccsceseccseuns | 401, 626, 484 179, 298 
Above No. 7, and not above No. 10.. - 1,323, 451, 981 590, 827 
Above No. 10, and not above No. 13 142, 797, 277 63, 749 
Above No. 13, and not above No. 16 4 1, 267, 216 
Above No. 16, and not above No. 200. 12, 241 5 
Above No. 20, and all refined, loaf, lamp, crushed, 
powdered, and granulat -1-54 18, 699 8 
— HAR E 
aa TEE NET | 1, 869, 173, 898 8H, 453 
} 


According to this table it is shown that nearly all the sugar brought 
into this country is of the lowest grades, below No. 10-in color. It 
is entirely safe to say that 90 per cent. of this low Seog sugar ac- 
cording to color-test is of a much ee grade according to a saccha- 
rine test. And therefore it is that while sugar producers are charged 
with receiving the highest protection of any agricultural product, 
in reality the protection is lower than on many other articles. The 

resent tariff is unfair, unjust, and unsatisfactory to the sugar-pro- 
Sucing industry, and they desire such a revision and amendment as 
will give them in fact what they now have the credit of receiving, 
that is 62} per cent., instead of 35 to 45 per cent. Under sucha 
tariff, instead of sending abroad yearly nearly one hundred millions 
in gold to purchase the slave-grown sugar of the West India Islands, 
at least half of that sum could be saved to the country, because at 
least half of the sugar consumed can be produced from our eane-fields 
in Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Texas. More than this sugar 
would be furnished at cheaper rates than ever before in the history 
of our country. 

This bill, therefore, receives my heartiest support, because I am 
entirely satis ied that a revision made and b on the investiga- 


tion and repo.t of such a commission will give to the sugar-produc- 
ing interests of the section I represent and of other portions of the 
country protection fairly and justly of at least 62} per cent. and 
not as now, of 30 to 45 per cent., with continual openings for fraud, 
and will at least retain the present duty on rice, the other important 


production of that section. The sugar and rice producers of the 
country ask no more in the way of protection than is granted to all 
other 5 agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial, but 
they do ask and insist on two things: first, that any duty levied 
shall give actual protection to the full amount claimed by the sched- 
ule on a basis of quality as well as color, and not an apparent high 
protection which is in reality very low; and second, that some final 
action be had fixing the rates of duty on these articlesof sugar and 
rice for a term of years. One of the greatest drawbacks to the pros- 
perity and advancement of the sugar and rice industries of the South 

as been the continual tinkering at the tariff by Congress and the 
fear arising therefrom of legislation inimical to those industries. 
The production of sugar, the planting, cultivation, and making into 
sugar of the canes requires an immense outlay of capital, and requires 
I credits which can only be based on a permanent investment 
and income. 

The reclaiming of the rich alluvial lands of our southern coasts, 
the best rice-producing lands in the world, can only be done at lar 
expense, and in order to be successfully carried on must have the 
products of those labors and that expense protected, if it be protected 
at all, on some permanent basis. I feel safe in saying to this com- 
mittee that a revision of the tariff on a basis of this kind, with an 
assurance that it would be permanent for at least twenty years, 
would in less than ten years’ time so accelerate the production of 
sugar that at least 50 per cent. of our consumption of that article 
would be produced at home, and instead of importing, as we now do, 
one-third of the rice we consume, we would in the same length of 
time from now—that is, ten years—not only be producing all the rice 
we consume, but be exporting it, as we did before the war. And 
more than this, the prices to our people of both articles would be less 
than they now are. The statistics of the production and consump- 
tion of rice in our country before and since the war are very inter- 
esting. Rice as an article of food, especially in the southern half 
of our country, cannot be overestimated. It is highly nutritious 
and wholesome, in warm climates especially, and much more should 
be used as an article of food both in warm and colder climates. It 
is especially adapted to the use of the laboring classes, and its pro- 
duction and consumption by them should be encouraged. The fol- 
lowing tables show the condition of the exportation, production, and 
consumption of rice before the war: 


Years. | Tierces. | Pounds. 
| 
| 


130, 697 78, 418, 200 


Beginning with 1840, the statistics, until then wanting in positive 
data as to production, become more instructive as they e more 
complete. The following table exhibits the production, export, and 
home consumption in the decades stated : 


| Home con- 
Years. | Production. sumption. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
WMG TIS R A I OT 80, 841, 422 19, 845, 422 
%%% v 215, 313, 097 147, 813, 097 
U TTT 187, 107, 032 111, 794, 032 


During the war the whole system of home production, till then so 
successful, was almost totally destroyed and the States not in rebell- 
ion were compelled to depend entirely on the foreign production. 
Since the war the production has steadily increased, as also the 
consumption. The following table fully illustrates this, and shows 
that we may reasonably expect inside of ten years, and perhaps inside 
of five, to prodace all the rice we consume. 


Table showing domestic production, exportation, and consumption of rice. 


Domestic pro- | Domestic rice | Domestic rice | Total consum 
Years. duction. exported. co 2 Honi 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 
11, 592, 600 639, 080 10, 953, 520 | 63, 280 
12, 206, 729 2.212, 901 9, 993, 819 76, 851, 823 
14, 602, 600 1, 394, 007 13, 208, 593 | 53, 314, 734 
26, 790, 200 3, 074, 043 23, 716, 157 | 70, 947, 911 
53, 937, 000 2, 232, 833 51, 704, 167 | „ 900, 697 
47, 348, 000 2, 133, 014 45, 214, 986 73, 126, 092 
39, 625, 990 445, 842 39, 180, 148 | „ 623, 048 
52, 634, 400 403, 835 52, 230, 505 114. 621, 237 
62, 900, 380 276, 637 62, 623, 743 | 126, 176, 194 
| 68, 241, 400 558, 922 67, 682, 478 115, 099, 317 
72, 360, 800 277, 357 72, 083, 443 | 110, 145, 857 
| 81, 391, 800 439, 991 80, 951, 809 135, 903, 047 
| 77, 240, 400 1, 306, 982 75, 903, 418 | 125, 462, 837 
84, 739, 200 631, 105 $4, 108, 095 121, 941, 380 
3 | 86, 996, 800 178, 534 86, 818, 266 | 135, 389, 719 
1880 81 | 117, 766, 000 150, 451 117, 615, 549 | 175, 535, 691 
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Retain the present duty on rice, and give the producers assurance 
that they can depend on that protection for at least ten years, and 
I venture to assert before the expiration of those ten years we will 
be producing all the rice we will need, and at a priceat least 25 per 
cent. cheaper than at the present time. Before the war very little 
rice was produced in Louisiana, but of late years the production in 
that State has increased to a wonderful extent, being for each of the 
last three years over 40 per cent. of the total amount produced. And 
there are in that State enough suitable rice lands, easily reclaimed 
and of inexhaustible fertility, to produce at least as much as is now 
produced in all the Southern States. The rice lands of the one dis- 
trict in that State which I have the honor to represent, including 
as it does nearly the whole Gulf coast line of Lonisiana, from the 
mouth of the Sabine to the mouth of the Mississippi, are sufficient 
in extent, if all were reclaimed and worked, to produce at least 
100,000,000 pounds of rice. The finest natural rice lands in the world 
are those bordering on the Calcasieu, Atchafalaya, and Mermenteau 
Rivers, and the Vermillion, Terre Bonne, La Fourche, and other small 
bayous of that section of the State. N 

t is the part of wisdom then, Mr. Chairman, to foster and protect 
these two great agricultural industries, the production of sugar and 
rice, to the end that the millions of dollars now sent abroad to pur- 
chase these articles may be kept at home, that those rich and fertile 
lands may be improved, and, instead of remaining wild and vneul- 
tivated as they now are, may be teeming with happy and contented 

ple, and that here, right at the door of the great food-producin, 
Piales of the Upper Mississippi, may be found a market for much o 
their surplus products; that the barges and boats plying backward 
and forward on that mighty river may come to us of the South laden 
with the flour and meal, the grain and meats, the live stock and im- 
plements of husbandry produced on the farms of the West and in 
their factories, and shall go back to them in return laden down with 
our sugar, rice, and molasses, with our tropical fruits and vegetables. 

In conclusion I will only briefly state why the people whom I rep- 
resent on this floor believe in protection in preference to free trade, 
reserving to the discussion and consideration of the new tariff bill, 


which I hope to see perfected and reported by our Committee on 
Ways and Means at the next session of Congress, any extended re- 
marks on the special needs and development of the sugar and rice 


industries of my State. 

While it is true that most of the owners of the sugar and rice lands 
of the South are at the pan time Democrats, and vote with that 
party because of the feelings and prejudices engendered by the war, 
many of them, indeed a large majority in the sugar and rice section. 
were Whigs before the war, and believed firmly in the principles o 
protection advocated by the great Whig leader, Henry Clay. And 
they are protectionists for the great part because they believe in the 

licy of protecting not only the productsof their lands but equally 
in protecting the products of the farmers of the West and of the manu- 
facturers of the East. While, as I said, they may vote with the free- 
trade, tariff-for-revenue, go-as-you-please Democratic party on ana- 
tional ticket, no man can come here to represent them in Congress 
unless he is a firm believer in protection and as willing to vote pro- 
tection to the cotton and woolen manufacturers of Massachusetts and 
the iron and steel manufacturers of Pennsylvania as to sugar and 
Tice in Louisiana. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the day is soon coming when the sugar and 
rice planters in our State can be chained down by war feelings and 
past prejudices to the Democratic party no lon They have seen 
a free-trade Democratic majority in this House for the last six years 
endeavoring by every means in its power to crush out and cripple 
their industries. ey know that for many years that party, in 
their platforms and by the votes of a large 88 of its members 
in the House and Senate, have at all times favo either absolute 
-ree-trade or what is called a tariff for revenue only. And they will 
observe from the debates and the votes cast on this measure that the 
Democratic party is now, as it has been from the days of Henry Clay 
down, the consistent and persistent enemy of all their interests. 
Under such circumstances these men will in the near future not 
only continue to be protectionists, but they will ally themselves with 
that party in the nation which always has believed in the doctrine 
that it is the first duty of a nation to protect its own people. This 
> ager a I admit, should not bea party question, but it is no fault of 
the Republicans that it has becomeso. The Democratic party, from 
the early days to the present time, have insisted on making it a 
party issue, and we are compelled to accept it as such. This being 
true and unavoidable, it is time that the owners of the sugar and rice 
lands of the South should waken to their own interests, and the 
8 hes and action on this bill will go further to open their eyes to 
the true ition of the two great parties than anything that has 
occurred for years. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, the laboring people of that section and of the 
whole South, the people whose willing hearts and strong hands have 
redeemed and built up all those industries, are both protectionists and 
Republicans; whether they be owners of small farms or tenants, 
whether they be manufacturers in a small way or only laborers by 
the day, week, or month on the lands of others, they are all alive to 
this vital question, and are as well informed as to what would re- 
sult to them from the adoption of a free-trade policy as any man on 
this floor. They believe and feel with their brother laborers of the 


North and West, the toiling millions all over the country,” that 
it is the first and paramount duty of the Government to protect them 
and their labors from competition with the poorly-fed, ill-paid, pau- 
per labor of England and other European countries, and the slave 
and cooly labor of Cuba, India, China, and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Many of these ple, indeed a large majority of them, know by 
sad experience what slave labor means, and after these years since 
the war, of freedom, happiness, and prosperity, they do not want 
their labor to be placed on a level with the slave labor of Cuba, as 
is proposed to be done by our free-trade Democratic friends. These 
people made free as the result of a long and bloody war, enfranchised 
and clothed with all the rights and prilogo of American citizen- 
ship by acts of Congress, have come up from the degradation of slavery 
and assumed these new duties with grateful hearts. They have for 
the most part remained on the old plantations, the homes of their 
former years. They are working there for or with their white neigh- 
bors, either as tenants or hired laborers, and between them exists 
only the friendliest and kindliest feeling, They have proven them- 
selves since they have been made free so worthy, so competent, and 
so faithful that nowhere can be found any one of their former owners 
but that rejoices they are free, and will say that with free labor the 
ee is entering on an era of prosperity never dreamed of under 

very. 

Speaking then, Mr. Chairman, for the planter and the laborer, I 
say continue the policy of protection to the products of our lands and 
to the laborers in our fields. Aid us, from an overflowing Treasury, 
to protect our country from the floods of the mighty Mississippi b. 
a national system of levees, and the delta of that great river will 
become what nature intended it to be, the garden-spot of the world. 


Hennepin Canal. 


SPEECH 


HON. SEWELL S. FARWELL. 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 5, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2248) to provide for the construction of the Tllinois and Mis- 
sissippi Canal, and to cheapen transportation. 


Mr. FARWELL, of Iowa, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Legislature of Iowa at its recent session, 
recognizing the needs and wishes of that State, and of the great 
grain-growing and stock-producing regions of the Northwest, by a 
unanimous vote passed a memorial asking Con to provide for the 
extension of the t eastern water system of transportation to the 
Upper Mississippi Valley, by the construction of a commercial canal 
from Hennepin, on the Illinois River, to the Mississippi River, at a 
point at or above Rock Island, thereby securing a continuous water 
route from the head of navigation on that stream to Chicago and 
New York, as well as connecting that system with the southern sys- 
tem, having its outlet at New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico. For 
years the attention of our people has been called to this project, and 
its great value to the commerce of the country has become deeply im- 
pressed upon theirminds. It is my purpose to call the attention of 
the House to some of the reasons why this so-called Hennepin Canal 
should be built, and also to answer some of the objections which have 
been submitted tg the House by the minority report of the Committee 
on Railways and Canals, 

Early in the session the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. MEnDEESON] 
introduced a bill (H. R. No. 53 for the construction o 
the IIlinois and Mississippi Canal, from Hennepin, on the IIIinois 
River, to a point at or above Rock Island. The bill was referred to 
the Committee on Railways and Canals, and carefully considered. 
Governor CARPENTER, of this House; Edward Russell, editor of the 
Davenport Gazette; General Henderson; Hon. J. C. Dore, of Chi- 
cago; A. B. Miller, chairman of transportation committee of the 
New York Board of Trade, and others, made carefully prepared and 
able speeches before the committee, pointing out the great advan- 
tages which would result from the construction of the work. After 
several weeks’ deliberation, the committee decided, by a vote of 8 
in the affirmative and 2 in the negative, to report the bill back to, 
the House, and recommended the passage of the same. 

In the brief report accompanying the bill the committee say: 

One of the great questions of the present day, which deeply interests the people 
of every section of great country, and es y such ea of it as are re- 
mote from the seaboard, is the transportation question, and that 5 
ment which gives the ple cheaper transportation and increased facilities to 
enable them to reach the markets of our own country and of the world in the ex- 
change of the productions of their industry, is demanded by the highest wisdom 
and the ablest statesmanship. One of the highest objects of ali government 


is to promote the public welfare, and there is no higher duty which our Govern- 
ment owes to the people than to provide for them the cheapest and best facilities 
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for reaching the markets with their surplus products. For this purpose the Gov- 
ernment annually expends millions of dollars in improving ourrivers and harbors, 
has granted millions of acres of our public domain, and guaranteed large sums of 
money to aidin building railroads, and may, in the opinion of your committee, 
with just as much propriety construct, or aid in the construction, of a canal when 
such canal will promote the public welfare and benefit the commerce of the coun- 
try to such an extent as to justify the expenditure for that purpose. 
* = * 2 


By the construction of sixty-four miles of canal * * * the Upper Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries will be connected with the lakes, and we will have a con 
tinuous water-route from Minneapolis, on the Upper Mississippi River, to the At- 
lantic seaboard. It will the me up a new avenue of transportation and trade, and 
enable the farmers and producers of the Upper Mississippi Valley to reach the mer- 
chants, the mannfacturers, and mechanics of New England and the Middle States 
largely en in manufacturing, at much less cost with their products, while 
the mannfacturers can also reach them with their manufactured fabrics at cheaper 
rates of transportation. 


The report concludes as follows: 


In view. therefore, of the earnest, ent, and increasing demand, especially of 
the agriculturists of the country, for cheaper transportation, to which they are 
justly entitled, and in consideration of that sound public policy which demands 
such transportation facilities as will most conduce to the increase of the agricult- 
ural exports of the country and tothe cheapening of the same to all consumers in 
the Eastern States who receive their mp es so largely from the West, your com- 
mittee are of the opinion that said should be constructed without unneces- 
sary delay, and they, therefore, report back said bill and recommend the passage 
of the same. 

THE MINORITY REPORT. 


The two distinguished gentlemen composing the minority of the 
committee have presented their reasons for opposing the bill in a 
very elaborate and exhanstive manner. An attorney employed to 
exhaust every argument against having the Government continue 
to carry on the great work of extending the people’s highways of 
commerce and cheap transportation could hardly have improved 
upon this effort to influence the House against this bill. Unfor- 
tunately for the country, it is not always possible for members of 
this Honse to command the time to make a careful presentation of 
the merits of the measures on which they are required to report, 
and they are often compelled to rely upon such statements as are 
presented to them by interested parties, which frequently prove in- 
correct and misleading to those who are seeking an accurate knowl- 
edge of the facts. Thus it is that, while in the exercise of the most 
conscientious care, members are frequently led to give the sanction 
of their names to allegations and assertions which will not stand the 
test of examination. 

Of this the minority report bears evidence on every page. Indeed 
so striking and palpable are the misunderstandings in that report of 
the plainest facts involved in the discussion of the Illinois aud Mis- 
sissippi Canal bill, that the conclusion of every careful and candid 
main examining the report must be that the honorable gentlemen 
whose names appear thereto as signers have, under the pressure of 
other duties, hastily accepted as their own statements offered for 
their adoption by careless or reckless aids or attorneys for opposing 
interests. 

It would be much more congenial to choice and taste could the 
errors of statement thus referred to as clearly made in the minority 
report be here passed over without challenge. This, however, cannot 
be. The vast importance of the interests involved forbids that the 
demand so urgently made by our people of the Northwest that the 
water-ways of the Upper Mississippi shall be connected with and be- 
come a part of the great eastern water route to the seaboard shall be 
allowed to be ingnored by Congress under an utter misconception 
of the essential facts. 

First, then, as to the more noticeable errors of fact embraced in 
the minority report. 

1. There is no Rock Island Canal” alluded to on page 2. 

2. The merits of the proposed canal“ were not “ discussed in the 
constitutional convention of Illinois in 1870.” (See page 3 of report.) 

The question as to the construction of the Illinois and Mississippi 
Canal was not at all in issue in that convention. The section (not 
an amendment) of the constitution referred to makes no mention of 
„this canal,” and was never understood by the people of Illinois as 
having any sort of relation thereto. The sole object of that section 
of the present constitution of Illinois was expressed in its own 
words, as follows: 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal shall never be sold or leased until the specific 
proposition for the sale or lease thereof shall first have been submitted to a vote 
of the lo of the State at a general election, and have been approved by a 
majority of all the votes polled at such election. . 

he general assembly shall never loan the credit of the State or make appro- 

riations from the treasury thereof in aid of railroads or canals: Provided, 

„ earnings of any canal may be appropriated for its enlargement 
or extension. 


The object had in view by the above provision is evident enough. 
It applies with special force to railroads as well as to canals. The 
secretary of state, Col. Henry C. Dement, writing under date of 
April 22, 1882, in a letter now before me, says: 

The Hennepin Canal question was never considered in our convention per se, 
but the convention desired to prevent a repetition of our early experience in 
— improvements, which cost the State millions and had nothing to show 

3. The „residents along Rock River,” in whose behalf the mi- 
nority of the committee have had their sympathies aroused, have 
wickedly imposed upon the person who wrote the report. ‘The state- 
ments of the citizens of Sterling copied by the minority are gross ex- 


aggerations, misrepresentations, and in one instance a direct forgery. 
As the last mentioned vitiates the whole of the marvelously con- 
cocted document, of which it forms an important part, it is sufficient 
for the present to point out and expose that shameless imposition 
upon the minority of the committee and the country. 

In this letter from citizens of Sterlin (page 7 of report) it is 
asserted as a fact of official record that ‘An F. C. Doran, who had 
charge of the survey of the Hennepin Canal, estimates the amount 
of water required for such improvement at 2,064 cubic feet per sec- 
ond.“ This allegation is wholly untrue, and has no foundation what- 
ever. No “report of Colonel John N. Macomb, made to the Chiefof 
Engineers, United States Army, January 25, 1875,” gives any esti- 
mate of “the amount of water required” for the Hennepin Canal, as 
made by Mr. Doran. No such report gives any such estimate from 
anybody at that date as to such or any other amount of water re- 
quired for that canal. Mr. Doran never made such a report at any 
time, nor ever made such an estimate or any estimate as to water for 
said canal. Mr. Doran did make a survey, and a careful one, of the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal from Chicago to La Salle. As to that, 
and that only, Mr. Doran reported to Colonel John N. Macomb, under 
date of January 9, 1875, that the supply of water required and to be 
used for that canal (the Illinois and Michigan) would, when the con- 
templated . should be completed, equal 2,064 cubic feet 
per second. Ibs report, embodied in that of Colonel Macomb, dated 
January 25, 1875, is as follows: 

It is proposed to draw the supply of water for the canal and river from the lake, 
(Lake Michigan.) I have calculated the probable quantity of water neces- 
sary to supply the river and canal after improvement and find that 2.064 cubic 


feet per second will be reqnired. (See page 528 of report of Chief of Engineers 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1875.) ' 


Thus it will be seen that the words of Mr. Doran, written solely 
with reference to a water snpply from Lake Michigan for the Ili- 
nois and Michigan Canal are falsely and by direct forgery applied 
to the Hennepin Canal, and to a supply therefor from Rock Ever; 
As well apply to the harbor at Cleveland, Ohio, soundings taken on 
the Potomac flats! 

But why were not the exact facts pertaining to the water supply 
of Rock River and the probable demand thereon for the use of the 
proposed canal given in thisreport. They were easily procured; in- 
deed they must have been directly before the vision of w 8 looked 
at and copied into that statement the estimate of Assistant Engineer 
Gorham P. Low as to the flow of water in Rock River on October 11, 
1870. Instead, however, of copying those facts entire for the informa- 
tion of this House, the investigator of former surveys found it more 
convenient to the pu in hand to jump from the report of the 
Chief of Engineers dated June 30, 1871, to the report of that officer 
dated June 30, 1875; then, by putting together the fragments of these 
two widely separated reports, which had no relation the one to the 
other, a seeming case is made against the Hennepin Canal. 

What, then, were the stutements in the report of Mr. Low, from 
which a few lines are quoted by the Sterling people? I quote from 
pages 304-306 of report of Chief of Engineers for 1875, thus: 


For the supply of the canal it will be necessary to bring water from the Rock 
River at Dixon to the summit level north of Sheffidld. * * * The length of 
the main canal between the Illinois and Rock River, or that ion to be ai 
plied through the feeder, will be sixty miles. The length of the feeder will be 38.12 
miles. The loss from evaporation and leakage I assume at 2.5 cubic feet per sec- 
ond per mile, or 245 feet per second total loss. een aa r number of passages 
over the summit level in twenty-four hours correspondiu 140 lockages, 656 cubic 
feet per second will be required to supply the locks, — the total demand for 
the canal and feeder 901 cubic feet per second. 


Now, referring to the third paragraph of the Sterling statement 
as printed on page 7 of the minority report, it will be seen that only 
the three and a half lines of the report of Mr. Lowe which imme- 
diately follow the words which have just been herein quoted are 
presented or at all noticed. We were fortunate,” Mr. Lowe is 
correctly cited as saying, “in making a careful measurement of the 
amount of water flowing in Rock River at a time, October 11, 1870, 
when, according to the residents of that city, [Dixon, ] the river was 
at its lowest known stage.” The amount of water at that date was 
“t fonnd to be 2,446 cubic feet per second.” There the Sterlin 
statement ends its quotation from Mr. Lowe. It had carefully hid- 
den from view the fact, as hereinbefore shown in full quotation above, 
that Mr. Lowe had estimated and expressly stated that even for a 
ship-canal only 901 cubic feet per second would be required, and 
boldly falsifies the record by making Mr. Doran say that 2,054 cubic 
feet per second would be required from Rock River for the Hennepin 
Canal, when in fact he had said nothing about that river or that 
canal, but had simply estimated the flow of water needed from Lake 
Michigan for the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 

But let Mr. Lowe be heard for himself as follows, copying from his 
report of April 10, 1871, (pages 304-306 Chief Engineer’s report for 
1875) in continuation from the words “ for the canal and feeder 901 
cubic feet per second :” 

We were fortunate in making a careful measurement of the amount of water 
flowing in the Rock River ata time, October 11, 1870, when, according to the resi- 
dents of that city, [evidently Sterling or Dixon, ] the river was at its lowest stage. 
The amount of water at that date was found to be 2,446 cubic feet per second, 


which under the present available head of seven feet oe theoretically 1,943 horse- 
wer. To economize earth work upon the feeder line and the summit level it 


will be advisable to raise the crest of the Dixon dam two feet, thus increasing the 
lead of water to nine feet. After deducting 901 cubic feet per second for the 
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canal there will be available for eee purposes in the dryest times 1.545 
cubic feet or 1.578 horse-power nner the nine-feet head. The loss of power at this 
point, after allowing for increased height of dam, will be equal to 365 horse-power 
or 18.8 per cent, of that at present available. The loss at Sterling not being com- 

nsated for by a higher dam will be equal to 66.8 per cent. of the present power. 

he dimensions of the feeder section recummended and estimated upon are 140 
feet in width at the water surface, 112 feet on the bottom, and 7 feet deep, giv- 
ing an area of 882 feet and calling for a velocity of 1.1 foot per second to pass the 
necessary supply. The slope given to bottom of the feeder, as shown on the profile, 
is a little over one-tenth of a foot to the mile, or 4 feet in 38 miles. (See page 305.) 


These estimates, it is very important to note, are all given for a 
canal feeder of nearly four times the capacity required by the pend- 
ing bill, which alone the House is asked to consider. For the latter, 
as will be seen in the quotation yet to be given, the area of the 
feeder will be only 228 feet, against that of 852 feet for the ship- 
canal. But let Mr. Lowe state the case himself. (See page 306 of 
his report:) 

The facts in relation to the large canal having been brought to your notice, 
you verbally directed me to report and estimate upon a smaller section. I have 
Therefore proposed a canal section 60 feet wide at the water-line and 6 feet deep, 
and having a slope of 2 to 1, with locks 150 feet in length and 21 feet in width. 
These dimensions correspond with those adopted by J. O. Hudnut, civil engineer, 
in his estimates for a canal over nearly the same route, upon surveys made 
in the summer of 1866. 

The line recommended for this work corresponds nearly with that shown upon 
the maps for the larger canal, and the elevation of its surface and bottom are in- 
dicated by broken and dotted lines ie a its profile. Upon the main portion the 
bottom of the channel corresponds with that before pepan mak its water 

line one foot lower. Composite locks have been estimated for, and in number. 
location, and lift are similar to those already enumerated. No sw ridges 
or inside protecting walls will be necessary. The amount of water for canal 
is estimated as follows : for evaporation and leakage 1.33 cubic feet per mile per 
second, or 130 cubic feet per second for canal and feeder ; for two hundred lockages 
in every twenty-four hours 87 cubic feet per second. mara a total demand from 
Rock River at Dixon of 217 cubic feet per second. With a feeder 50 feet wide and 
6 feet deep, with slopes of 2 to1, the sectional area will be 228 feet, and the veloc- 
ity required to the above uantity 0.95 feet per second. To obtain this velocity 
through the above section it will 8 to give the bottom of the feeder an 
ong og of 0.16 feet to the mile, or 6 feet from Dixon to the junction with the 
main line. 


These are the simple facts pertaining to the supply of water to the 
canal from Rock River, as given after a careful survey and estimates 
by an officer of the United States Army. They effectually dispose 
of the pretense of these Sterling * that their water power will 
be ruined by the construction of this canal. Mr. Lowe concedes a 
loss of only 217 cubic feet per second out of 2,446 cubic feet flowing 
in Rock River at its lowest stage, and gives as the basis of this loss 
“two hundred loc in every twenty-four hours,” whereas the 
average lockages for the season in the Erie canal are officially stated 
at only one hundred each twenty-four hours. The most enthusiastic 
supporter of this canal will not claim business for it in excess of the 
Erie Canal, and yet a business as large as has ever been done on that 
canal can be carried on with less than one-twentieth of the water 
flowing in Rock River at its lowest s Another fact which should 
be noticed is that the proposed feeder will take its water from above 
the Dixon dam, which furnishes water power no less valuable than 
is obtained at Sterling, a few miles below; yet not a solitary voice 
has ever been heard from Dixon in opposition to the feeder and 
canal. Instead, the unanimous desire of the people of that city is 
that the canal shall be immediately constructed. Mr. Lowe contin- 
ues his report as follows: 

The eastern division, from the Illinois River to the feeder, is estimated to cost 
$1,467,202.44, or $56,736.37 per mile; the western division, from the feeder to the 
Mississippi, 1,420, 708.50, or $36,241.03 per mile; the feeder, $1,002,811.70, or $26,- 
306.71 per mile; making the total for the whole work $3,899,722.64, or $8,579,970.63 
less than for the largercanal. A tabular detailed statement of this estimate ac- 
companies this report. The surveys were made wholly for the purpose of locating 
a canal 160 feet wide, and the narrower section would pe pend admit ef following 
the bluffs more closely and thus effect a large saving of work. The locks 

for this work will admit boats of a capacity of 280 tons. At three lock- 
to a boat, 18,700 tons could be passed daily. ght could be brought in tows 
from points on the pies 1 i to the canal, and thence by 1 
through this canal to the Illinois River, and through the IIlinois and Michigan 
Canal to Chi without brea bulk. I have not considered itany partof my 
duties to report upon the commercial advantages of the project, nor have I at han 
sufficient data for the 99 I have endeavored to make the estimate sufti- 
ciently high, and am of the opinion that the amount stated above would fully cover 
the cost of construction. The amount of earth-work would probably be somewhat 
reduced upon a final location. (Page 306 of report.) 


Thus do the facts of record fully meet and dispose of the gross vio- 
lations of truth so recklessly indulged in by the Sterling statement. 
Indeed, so glaring are the misrepresentations to any person acquainted 
with the actual facts, no answer would have been required had not 
the halo of respectability been thrown around it by its adoption into 
the minority report. The assertion of these arning people that!“ the 
loss to the maufacturing establishments by the destruction of the 
water-power could possibly be estimated by taking into account the 
sum of $200,000,000 invested therein and the sum of $600,000,000 of 
manufactured articles shipped therefrom every year” is of apiece 
with all the rest. The figures would be goa exaggerations had they 
been reduced from millions to thousands, Verily, these people are 
the champion liars of America. 

The statement of the minority report as to estimated cost of a ship- 
canal from Hennepin to Rock Island (page 7) is so misleading as 
to constitute a real error of fact. It does not matter whether a 
Blazes’ eg would cost $12,500,000 or any larger sum, for a shi 

is not pro or thought of. All that is proposed by the pen — 
ing bill, an 


the people desire, is a commercial canal, the cost of 


which has been placed at less than $4,000,000, on a carefal estimate 
of the United States engineers, 

The statement also of the minority (page 7) asto ‘‘ the estimate of 
Colonel Macomb for a commercial canal from Chicago to Rock 
Island” is also misleading and erroneous in fact; for this bill does 
not embody any proposition for a canal to“ Chicago.“ It simply 
provides for a canal from Hennepin to the Mississippi River, with a 
requisite feeder. A water route from Hennepin to Chicago is now 
in successfal operation, and is equal in its present condition to all 
demands upon it as a connecting line with the proposed Hennepin 
Canal. In approving of the construction of the latter canal, as pro- 
vided in the pending bill, Congress does not authorize the expendi- 
ture of a dollar between Hennepin and Chicago. 

It is wholly erroneous as to fact to state, as does the minority 
report, (page 5,) that“ few memorials have been received favoring the 
Hennepin Canal except from a limited section of the country, in the 
vicinity of the proposed canal.” The truth is, Congress has been 
memorialized to authorize and provide for the construction of the 
Hennepin Canal from a ‘‘section” more widely extended in area 
than has been heard from in behalfof any other single work of inter- 
nal improvement yet presented to the attention of our National Legis- 
lature. By specific and unanimous votes of the Iowa General Assem- 
bly such memorials have four times been forwarded to Congress from 
that body, namely, in 1864, in 1870, in 1874, and now again in 1882. 
The Illinois Legislature has similarly memorialized Con at dif- 
ferent times. These two bodies represent five millions of the peono 
of the United States. The Chicago Board of Trade, the Buffalo 
Board of Trade, the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, 
and the New York Produce Exchange and other commercial bodies 
have sent their memorials to Congress requesting the Government 
to take hold of this work. 

The minority report seriously misleads and conveys a wrong im- 
pression of the facts when it affirms (pages 1 and 4) that there are now 
“ fiye distinct channels of water communication” between the two 
systems of water-route transportations, i. e., between the east and 
west system of the lakes and the Erie Canal andthe north and south 
system of the Mississippi River. It was going a long distance for a 
very small argument against the of this bill to parade the 
fact that the Ohio River was connected with Lake Erie by canals 
from Portsmouth to Cleveland, from Cincinnati to Toledo, and from 
Evansville to Toledo, constructed more than forty years ago, and 
which were of untold benefit to the people, the country, and the 
world in developing and ing an outlet for what was at that 
time ‘‘ the West” of the United States. 

The other routes named are the Wisconsin and Fox River and the 
IIlinois and Michigan Canal. The minority report affirms that through 
these routes “ boats have gone from the lakes and down the great 
river, and rice versa ;” which is true, and so, too, boats did so pass over 
these rontes a century ago, before either was in part improved. As 
a matter of practical fact, however, whenever has a single boat-load 
of 8 passed from the mouth of Wisconsin River up that stream 
and into Green Bay, or vice versa? Can anybody tell? Still more to 
the purpose, where is the proof that such passage is at all possible? 

tever may be the merits of that improvement in other direc- 
tions, it is clear that it can promise but exceedingly small benefit to 
the Upper Mississippi commerce even when completed. This for 
the simple reason that when Green Bay, the eastern terminus of that 
improvement, is reached, there still remains a distance of two hun- 
dred miles to be traversed to reach Chicago. But thus far only the 
one hundred and sixty miles of canal, river, and lake improvement, 
e ton Portage City to Green Bay, is completed and capable 
of use. is is undoubtedly of vast benefit to the State of Wiscon- 
sin, and to the Lake Michigan commerce therewith. There 
main, however, the one hundred and eighteen miles of canal to be 
constructed along the Wisconsin, from Portage City to the mouth of 
that river, before any boat or barge or a pound of freight can ora 
from the Upper Mississippi to Portage City and thence to Green Bay. 
That is to say, there must yet be one hun and eighteen miles of 
improvement made before the producers of the Upper Mississippi can 
so much as attempt to transport their cereals over the three hundred 
and seventy-eight miles stretching between the mouth of the Wis- 
consin and the great grain market of the Northwest at Chicago. 

The route of the Illinois River and the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
is of no practical use to the people of the Upper Mississippi, for the 
simple reason that from Rock Island to the mouth of the Illinois 
River and thence up that stream to Hennepin is more than five hun- 
dred miles; a detour, together with the np iran navigation of the 
Illinois, or vice rersa of the Mississippi, which utterly precludes the 

bility of freightage at reasonable rates, whereas the distance 

m Rock Island across to Hennepin by the proposed canal is only 

sixty-five miles. Here, then, are no less than seven distinct errors of 

fact in the statements of the minority report. Others might be cited, 

but these are specimen illustrations of the heedlessness with which 

that document has been gotten up and the carelessness with which 
it has been attested to this House by the signers thereof. 

It would not be a difficult task to take up the reasons given in 
support of opposition to the pending bill. Were they examined one 
by one in the 7 of historic precedents, the now clearly estab- 
lished policy of the Government, the demands of commerce, the needs 
of the producers and consumers of the country, the actual facts in 
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regard to th> cost of the proposed canal and the real merits of the 
project, they would be made to appear no less unworthy of accept- 
ance than are its proven errors of fact. ‘The “minority doubt” as to 
the “constitutional right” of the Government to undertake a work 
of this kind would have been very forcible twenty-five years ago, in 
the days of strict construction, and when a great political party de- 
nied the right of the Government to improve the navigation of the 
great rivers of the country; but we have moved forward a great 
way in the right direction since that time, and now only a few, ex- 
cept old Sr Jeg and croakers, are found raising the constitutional 
question when new works of internal improvement are pro „and 
which are nec on account of the growth and development of 
the country. It is too late to raise constitutional objections to un- 
dertaking works of this character when already the United States 
own, operate, and keep in repair canals as important and expensive 
as the one proposed, and lying within single States, 

The question is, Shall the Government of the United States under- 
take the construction, maintenance, and control of the Hennepin 
Canal, so as to secure for the benefit of the people, east and west, an 
all-water route from Minneapolis and Saint Paul, and all the country 
tributary to the toper Mississippi, to Chicago and New York? In 
other words, shall the cheapest possible channel of communication 
be provided between the grain and stock growing regions of the 
West and the manufacturing and commercial regions of the East? 
The Legislatures of Iowa and Illinois have asked unanimously that 
this question be answered in the affirmative. Two 2 commer- 
cial conventions were held last year in the Mississippi Valley, one at 
Davenport, Iowa, and the other at Saint Louis, and each 
resolutions urging upon Congress the importance of immediately 
taking hold of this work, in the interest of cheap transportation, and 
in order that the railroads should be regulated in their charges by 
the competing rates furnished by a water route to the eastern sea- 
board at every point where their lines cross the Upper enn xen 2.99 

But the minority urge that this work cannot be undertaken by the 
Government without “rings for political and corrupt ” being 
the result. Now, I undertake to say that while the Government has 
been expending from eight to ten millions of dollars yearly for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors and in such work as isnow going 
on at Hell Gate, New York, on the Saint Mary’s Canal, in Michigan, 
and on the canal around the lower rapids at Keokuk, under the direc- 
tion of United States Army officers, not an instance can be found 
where the money was not honestly, wisely, and necessarily disbursed, 
or where it has heen expended for any political, dishonest, or gadis 
p whatever. The ring rule or corruption evolved in public 
works in Pennsylvania or any other State should not be evoked to 
bring into discredit the work of the engineers of the Army, a body of 
men holding office for life on good behavior, educated to service for 
the nation, jealous of our national fame and of the interests of the 
Government. These men do not carry on the work placed in their 
hands in the interest of any political party, and they can be relied 
upon to do honest service for the people. A 

The Hennepin Canal thus to be constructed by the United States 
engineers is a very simple and easily underst work. From Hen- 
nepin to the summit it will be twenty-five miles in length, with nine- 
teen locks, the aggregate lift of which will be two hun and seven 
feet. From the summit to the 1 River will be nearly forty 
miles, with nine Jocks and a fall from the summit of ninety-two feet. 
The canal, with feeder, Mr. Lowe estimates, will cost $3,899,722.64, 
or $747,277.36 less than was expended by the United States in the con- 
struction of the canal around the lower rapids at Keokuk, a distance 
of seven and six-tenths miles. 

It will furnish a vast region of country—the most fertile in the 
world—with a 2 45 Water route to Chicago, the great market 
of the Northwest. at is furnished by that country for the wir 
market is shown by the following table, prepared by Colonel Milo 
Smith, of Clinton, Iowa, a railroad expert, for the report of Mr. 
Nimmo, for 1879. (Appendix, page 97:) 

Eastward over bridge at— 

2 


The eastward tonnage, Colonel Smith states, was much less in 1878 
than in 1875 in the aggregate, because of the almost total failure of 
the wheat crop” in Northern Iowa and Minnesota for the former year, 
But of that aggregate “65 per cent. was grain and flour, 20 per cent. 
live stock and 15 per cent. miscellaneous. All of this immense product 
of Western farms and industry is carried hundreds of miles before it 
reaches the point where the influence of water competition and a 
low rate of ght is reached, and it is safe to assert that this pro- 
duce pays more freight charges for being carried across the State of 
Illinois than it pays on all the rest of the way from Chi to New 
York. On through bills of lading there were exported to Europe in 
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1881 from Chi 256,653 barrels of flour; 3,237,319 bushels of wheat; 
7,638,535 bushels of corn ; 222,850 ‘pte of hides; 535,822 boxes of 
bacon and hams; 264,551 tierces of lard, and 154,661 other packages 
of lard ; 1,776,339 pees of fresh beef; 14,195,737 pounds of cheese; 
2,774,027 pounds of butter, besides large quantities of seventeen other 
specified products. During June last the total shipments of grain 
from 85 for markets east and exportation reached a total of 
413,449 bushels in a single week. (See Randolph’s report to Chicago 
Board of Trade.) 

Thesestatistical facts show that it is cheap transportation to Chicago 
which is needed by the farmers of Iowa and the Northwest, because 
from Chicago eastward the great water route by the lakes and the 
Erie Canal exerts, in the language of Mr. Nimmo, “a potential regu- 
lating influence over the charges imposed on railroads for the trans- 
portation of the Western and Northwestern States to the seaboard.” 

his is admitted by Mr. R. C. Blanchard, the attorney for the rail- 
road companies, in his argument against the Reagan bill, when he- 
says: 

The rates betog zoa from Chicago in manner I have proven, that city is now 

as the Western pivotal pont on which all others hinge and turn, and all 
other competing pats whether of railway against water, or N against rail- 
way, rail rates are fixed by certain percentages of difference more or less from Chi- 
cago as their distances vary. 


The Upper Mississippi Valley, therefore, needs a connection by 
water with Chicago not only because that is the market for its cereal 
products, but because the highest price can always be obtained at 
that point on account of the minimum of freight rates from that city 
eastward permanently secured 1 the influence of the lakes and the 
Erie Canal on all freights carried both by water and by rail. 

In order to show the vast importance of this subject to the whole- 
country I quote again from Mr. Nimmo, (report of 1880, page 154 :) 

The price of all commodities of low value in proportion to weight is in every 
market tly affected by the cost of transportation. Especially is this the case 
in to the surplus r roducts of the Western and Northwestern 
States. The low which prevail for transportation upon the northern water- 
line, therefore, exercise an important influence over the price of all the 

lus products of the West, not onl the markets of the Atlantic seaboard 

Stales, but also in foreign countries. It is due chiefly to this fact that during the 
last ten years the value of domestic exports from the United States has y 
in and that since the year ended June 30, 1875, the valne of exports froi 
the United States has largely exceeded the value of imports to the United States. 


That is to say, the cheaper freights secured from Chicago by means 
of the competition of the northern water-route haye made possible 
the large exportation of Western products, from which has resulted 
the inflow of gold from Europe by which the resumption of specie 
payments was made easy, the large reduction of our national debt 
accomplished, the interest tly reduced on what is still unpaid, 
and the entire country aided to a full return of prosperity after the 
panic of 1873, with its accompanying depression of business and com- 
merce. Surely, then, in “the cant phrase of cheap transportation“ 
(see minority report, page 4) is wrapped up concerns which may well 
arouse true statesmanship to the mighty interests which surround 
this question. 

Again, in his report for 1879, Horatio Seymour, jr., State engineer 
and surveyor of New York, thus directed attention to the advantages 
conferred upon the entire 8 as a result of the competition in 
freight charges of the Erie Canal: 

. e to the seaboard through our canals amounts to 3,973,269 
tons. was for 1879. In 1880 the Erie Canal carried 6,462,090 tons.) But this 
ae ESR Ng fod deals Teg So 

E : 
by roads with the cunts of thousands of hosta Tä this way the Erie Canal’ — 


been of great value to FFC ro- 
‘yishoinn C this BANTOE or markets. * 


Yet again let a distinguished railroad authority be noted on the 
same subject. Once more I quote from Mr. G. R. Blanchard, in his 
argument before the Committee on Commerce of this House last 
March, (as see printed report issued for Mr. Blanchard in New York, 


page 16:) 
The rail-carrying c 


tances, articles, speed b; 

facts that it is within the power of and is often the case that the combination or 
independent action of a few sail-vessels 
tion, procure rates 


* * * * * 


This combined wealth of interior water-ways forms an a te of parallel 
rivalry unknown in other countries, and so restrains not only through but local 
and interior rates to maxima which have been constantly pile ed ns 
ten years, which can never exceed the water prices, risks, and charges, and which 
afford the people a strong and just security against transportation extortion or 
abuse. Can any safer limitation or check be] ted than the inflexible limita- 
tions nature enforces in its uncontrollable riv: ? * * The application of 
water results ascertained as I have described are inexorable in their effects upon 
railroad rates within periods ranging from seven to cight months in each calen- 
dar year, and usually all the year in riv; with Western rivers. * * * In. 
view of all these facts I now say, with Mr. : Compared with this natural 

railroad efforts of 


powerful Bn rer real 1 5 tariffs the are’ ae + Con- 
gressional legisla’ prevent extortionate charges appear 086 a con- 
versaut with the subject as perfectly useless.” 
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With this testimony of a railroad attorney, embodying the empha- 
sized opinion of the great railroad freight tariff adjuster of the coun- 
try as to the eflicacy of water-ways as regulators of freight charges, 
the case may well be rested so far as this division of the ar ent is 
concerned. It only remains for this 5 rs to extend to the Upper 
Mississippi Valley opportunity to share fully in the benefits of which 
Messrs. Blanchard and Fink, asrailroad experts, speak so assuringly. 

That the construction of the Hennepin Canal will do this is the 
conviction of many of the leading minds of the country; men who 
have devoted years to the study of the transportation problem. As 
long ago as January 12, 1875, Senator WINDOM expressed his views 
as follows: 

With reference to the Hennepin Canal I desire to say that having carefully 
investigated its merits I am very earnestly in favor of it and will exert every effort 
in my power to secure favorable action upon it. the report I submitted to Con- 
gress last spring I gave it prominence among the improvements I recommended 
and urged it upon the attention of the country. I shall continue to do so and 
hope to have it included in a system of improvements to be entered upon at the 
present session. I have studied this subject until I have become an earnest and 
enthusiastic advocate of improved water routes, and I know of none that will 
make a greater return for the money invested than the Hennepin C 


Senator ALLISON says: 

The ex ce of the New York Canal shows that one central water route not 
only enables the products to be transported cheaply by water, but also has the effect 
to reduce the rates of freight on all railways moving in the same direction. The 
proposed Hennepin Canal would probably save to the producer and consumer 
annually nearly the entire cost of the improvement. 


Governor Gear, of Iowa, in a carefully prepared address, estimated 
that the saving in moving freights from the different points on the 
Mississippi River over the pro d canal, instead of paying the pres- 
ent charge by railroad, would be from 45 to 56 per cent.; and says: 


Assuming the cost to be $4,500,000, less than three years’ savings in the cost of 
moving Iowa crops eastward could suffice to pay for it. 


Governor Merrill, in his message in 1870, said: 
‘The great want of our State is cheap transportation to the markets of the world. 


The most feasible plan to secure this end is to provide a direct and continuous 
line of water communication between the Mississippi and the Atlantic seaboard. 


Hon. Carter Harrison, mayor of Chicago, says: 

France has paid for canals and canalized rivers, of which she has over 5,000 
miles, the enormous sum of $205,000,000. En; d. up to 1874, had spent $370,000,000, 
while America, a government of the e, by the ple, has expended but 
8 The ippi River should be improved and the Hennepin Canal 
construc 


Hon. R. W. TOWNSHEND says: 


The improvement of the water-ways by which the lakes and the Mississippi 
may be connected will Er of incalculable advan to a very ap rtion of 
the producers of the issippi Valley, and will afford them one o e surest 
means of protection against the extortions of railroad monopoly. 


F. H. Parker, esq., president of the New York Produce Exchange, 
says: 

The New York Produce Exchange will use its influence in all legitimate ways 
for the construction of the Hennepin Canal. 


Governor Carpenter says: 


I am in favor of the Hennepin Canal. Isee * * * therenewal of a purpose 
to connect the *Mississippi and the Atlantic seaboard by canal and river and 
lake, which has seemed to me for many years to be the true theory of opening a 
practical route for the heavy and bulky freights to an eastern market. 


Extracts from the views entertained by leading statesmen and 
newspapers might be multiplied indetinitely, but I will introduce 
one more, an extract from an able editorial reviewing the report of 
the minority from the Syracuse Journal of April 14, 1882: 


One link in a chain has all the value of the whole; and such is the relation of 
this proposed public improvement, which completes a great east and west inland 
water-way of more than two thousand miles with ramifications reaching into 
seventeen States and Territories. It is not, then, a mere local enterprise, but by 
reason of its necessary and indispensable connections, of a system of 
interstate water-ways, by far the greater portion of which would be cut off from 
the vast commerce of the Northwest were this apparently insignificant link to be 
left unsupplied. 4 x is x sh f 


Another objection, that the canal would be te as a remedy for excessive 
freight charges, is not borne out by e ence. Though this canal may in fact 
carry but asmall amount of the vast uction (1,300,000,000 bushels) of the North- 
west, it is inevitable that it will t the cost of transportation of every 
of produce seeking a market by whatever route. The history of the Erie Canal, 
of the t lakes, and of the ‘hin ois and Michigan Canal emphatically refutes 
this o b) ection. 5 


* * 
Locally there is naturally deep interest in the opening u 
the N poe Mebane asa nett fore 


letion of this link in the chain of water-ways RREN the great States 


* * 


of the vast 


After the foregoing it is hardly necessary to give further answer to 
the final objection of the minority to the passage of this bill, which 
is in effect that it will interfere with the business of the railroads. 
The people of Iowa have no quarrel with those corporations. A few 
years ago rates of transportation to the Eastern markets were so high 
that our farmers burned corn for fuel, because it did not pay them 
to haul it to market and buy coal. They attempted to remedy the 
evil by enacting the“ granger law,” but soon learned that a single 
State was powerless to regulate the rates of freight to the markets 
of the world, and the law was repealed. They believe Congress 
should provide in some way against unjust discriminations and exor- 


bitant charges, and if it can be done by improving and connecting 
water-ways, they will be satisfied, but if the railroad or any other 
influence unites to prevent this it will only require a return of hard 
times, low prices, or poor crops to make the producers of the West 
unite in demanding of Congress such legislation as will protect the 
country from all discrimination and extortion and uncertainty as to 
rates. 

Since Congress has been in session we have seen the passenger 
rate from Washington to Chicago increased 300 per cent., without a 
day’s notice being given to the public, and similar fluctuations in 
freight rates are of frequent occurrence. I for one am willing and 
anxious that the plan of controlling railroad rates by improving, 
extending, and connecting our water-ways shall be tried and carried 
to the utmost limit, but if this plan proves unsuccessful, and that. 
too, by reason of the hostility of railroad corporations, it will be found 
that the American people are as just as they are determined, and 
while they are resolved to solve the transportation problem, they 
will do it as they have others of t concern in the past, firmly, 
but justly. If they make mistakes they will correct them; for 
they mean to do right to all interests involved. There is no wrong 
without a remedy. They know they have the power to effect that 
remedy.” 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEE OH 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. DEZENDORF, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a commission to- 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 


Mr. DEZENDORF said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am in favor of the bill now under consideration, 
and desire to present a few suggestions which may, I think, be of 
value to the commission when appointed and to the Ways and Means. 
Committee. 

One of the most interesting problems now taking up the attention 
of the thoughtful business men of the country is, How are we to re- 
store the ocean carrying trade to the control of citizens of the United 
States? On the 19th day of December, 1881, I introduced the follow- 
ing bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and which I doubt not will receive such consideration as they may 
think it deserving when reached: 


A bill ee Bo a drawback of 10 per cent. of duties on all goods hereafter 
agg in American-built ships owned exclusively by citizens of the United 
tates, &. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a drawback shall be allowed, equal to 10 per 
cent. of the duties, on all dutiable goods hereafter imported in American-built 
ships belonging exclusively to citizens of the United States, and whereof the mas- 
ter shall also be a citizen of the United States. 


This, sir, is a very short bill, but I believe its adoption would revo- 
lutionize the carrying trade and build up the American merchant 
marine to and exceeding its ante-bellum proportions, and at the same 
time afford a reduction of duties which would in most instances be 
for the good of the people. The value of dutiable merchandise en- 
tered for consumption for the year ended June 30, 1881, amounted to 
the sum of $448,061,587.95, upon which the duties collected were 
$193,800,879.67, or 43.25 per cent. of the value of dutiable merchan- 
dise entered for consumption, The total amount of foreign tonna; 
entered at ports of the United States was in the year 1856, 3,117, 
tons, and in 1881, 12,711,392 tons, an increase of per cent. 

The total amount of American tonnage entered from foreign ports 
in 1856 was 1,891,453, and in 1881 was 2,919,149 tons, an increase of 
only 54 per cent. 

Tn 1856 38 per cent. of the tonnage entered from foreign ports was 
2 in American bottoms, while in 1881 only 18% per cent. was so 
carried. 

Under ere law the American ship-owner and ship-builder com- 
pete in the matter of freight charges upon the same terms with the 
ship-owners and ship-builders of el, sant countries while they are labor- 
ing under greater local taxation and cost of construction. 

e growth of the American merchant marine was rapid from 1800 
to 1850, and even up to the outbreak of the late war. Our merchants, 
ship-owners, and seamen were by their energy and skill and by the 


superiority of our ships making serious inroads against their foreign 
competitors for the carrying trade. 

The war came on and the operations of the Alabama and other 
confederate cruisers caused a rapid transfer of American ships to for- 
eign owners, This, together with many other causes, combined to 
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bring the condition of the American merchant marine to the low 
condition in which we now find it. 

The English have in the mean time been active and control the 
large portion of the carrying trade of the world. Of the tonnage 
from foreign ports entered in the United States during the last fiscal 
year 66} per cent. was in British vessels. 

Cromwell and the Long Parliament framed the navigation laws 
and founded the prosperity of the British Empire. They provided 
that the importation of foreign articles into British ports should be 
in British ships, and that ship must have been builtin England; and 
they insisted that the master and three-fourths of the crew should 
be British subjects, who were always ready in case of war through 
the admirable system of apprenticeship; and in consequence of this 
wise provision the flag of England has floated upon every sea, and 
her merchant marine is now doing, as I have said, the large propor- 
tion of the carrying trade of the world. This act, now repealed, was 
perhaps one of the wisest laws ever framed. 

A merchant marine, large and powerful, is one of the best defenses 
against war, furnishing, as it does, at a moment’s notice thousands 
ot well-trained officers and seamen ready for the fray.” 

Great Britain and other nations have 8 the building up 
of their merchant marine by postal subsidies, and France has recently 
granted subsidies for ship-building for the purpose of compensating 
ship-builders for the duties on imported materials entering into ship- 
building, as follows: for iron and steel vessels, 60 francs per ton; 
wooden vessels, of 200 tons or more, 20 francs per ton; wooden ves- 
sels, less than 200 tons, 10 frances per ton; composite vessels, 40 francs 
perton; steam-engines and apparatus connected therewith, 12 francs 
per 100 kilograms. 

The subsidies granted for the employment of vessels are for the pur- 
pose of compensating the merchant marine for the service it renders 
the country in the recruitment of its navy, and are as follows: one 
frane fifty ij a tao Ho registered ton for every 1,000 miles run for 
new vessels, confined to vessels engaged in foreign trade, and to be 
reduced annually for ten years, when it ceases altogether. 

This bounty is 3 15 per cent. for steamers built in France 
and according to plans furnished by the Navy i 0 and is 
reduced one-half for vessels of foreign construction, but sailing under 
a French flag. Ship-building is reviving in France under these 
influences. 

We have thus seen, sir, that England, France, and other foreign 
governments are taxing their people by way of subsidies to build up 
their merchant marine, 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the same result would be accomplished 
in this country, and much more effectually, by the passage of the 
bill above referred to, and at the same time we would reduce the 
tariff upon many articles which enter into daily consumption, and 
-upon which almost all agree that a revision of the rate of duty 
would be desirable. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM D. KELLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 5, 1882. 


The Honse, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal. revenue laws 


Mr. KELLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I felicitate you upon the near approach to the ter- 
mination of this protracted debate. Charged with the duty of sum- 
ming up so elaborate a discussion I cannot promise to be brief but 
will promise to be as brief as circumstances will permit. 


PATERNITY OF THE BILL. 


It was not my purpose to allude to the paternity of the bill under 
consideration; but the suggestion that it is in the nature of an affi- 
-davit for a continuance, just made by the pentioman from Virginia, 
[Mr. EET tis ace me to do this. I beg gentlemen to remem- 
ber that the afflant was a Democratic Senator, Mr. Eaton, of Con- 
necticut, and that his application was granted by a Democratic 
Senate. 

Why should they resort to such a dilatory or evasive measure as 
the gentleman declares this to be unless they felt that the Demo- 
cratic party had been in power for six years and shown itself in- 
competent to deal with the tariff question? Is it not probable that 
it was to relieve their party from this responsibility that the Demo- 
cratic promoti of the measure asked fora commission to give them 

-counsel and guidance? Sir, it may bethat the billgis in the nature of 


an affidavit for a continuance; but if so, the fact is to the discredit 
ofthe party which, though it maintains a perpetual clamor for im- 
mediate tariff reform, in six years of power was able to make a 
change in the duty on but one article, quinine. 

Though neither I nor my party is responsible for its origin, I am 
in favor of the passage of the bill. In its support I adopt as my own 
all that was said yesterday by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. CANDLER] as to the impossibility of Congress as now consti- 
tuted dealing wisely with this concrete and complex question. That 
gentleman is a merchant of large experience. This is his first term 
in Congress, but his representative position as a merchant has made 
him familiar with the difficulties that beset the consideration of the 
tariff question. Through three successive Congresses he and his as- 
sociates sought modification of the provisions of law regulating the 
means of ascertaining the proper duty on colored sugars. They found 
each Congress alike unable to deal successfully with that single ques- 
tion. He could have told us of the fate of the Robbins sugar bill in the 
Forty-fifth and of the Tucker bill in the last Congress. He could 
also have reminded us of the absence of proper provisions on this 
subject from the tariffs proposed by Mr. Morrison and his successor, 
Mr. Wood. His experience in this connection justifies me in saying 
that I do not believe that the tariff law can in many years be judi- 
ciously revised, unless it be by the aid of such a commission as this 


bill proposes. 
THE REAL QUESTION AT ISSUE. 


The coritroversy which has so fiercely raged in Congress for some 
years is not on questions of detail. ere it, these might be ar- 
ranged; but it is on fundamental principles, being, Shall our im- 
post duties be adjusted in accordance with the abstract doctrine 
of free trade as we have heard it presented by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] in the last two hours, or upon the basis of 
a national polity, the aim of which shall be the promotion of the 
power of the nation by the development of its material resources, 
and the quickening into profitable activity of the genius and apti- 
tudes of its people? In the presence of this doctrinal controversy, 
3 action and harmonious conclusions are impossible. There 

no common ground on which the adherents of these antagonistic 
theories can meet for compromise. 

Sir, who can doubt that had the Committee on Ways and Means 
reported a bill proposing to change the duty on any one commodity 
it would have opened to the free-trade side of the House the coveted 
opportunity to force by innumerable amendments the discussion of 
every item in the tariff law? 

The effect 8 5 the productive and commercial interests of the 
country of such an agitation is always prejudicial and sometimes 
disastrous, though the subsequent action may be to lay the whole 
bill on the table, as was done with the one submitted by my imme- 
diate predecessor. 

à PRESENT TARIFF NEEDS ONLY AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not prepared to admit that the existing tariff 
needs such revision as implies overthrow and reconstruction, It 
needs amendment in matters where, by the development of new re- 
sources or the pro; of science, art, and inventive power, new 
commodities, new forms of matter, novel combinations of materials 
in familiar use have been called into existence, and new commer- 
cial designations into invoices. These should have their appro- 
priate classification in the tariff law, and not depend on depart- 
mental decision under rates designated for articles“ not otherwise 
provided for,” a phrase to be found in each schedule of the statute. 
The Pere of a commission, consisting of nine discreet men, uninflu- 
enced by the partisan spirit that pervades this House and the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, will, I believe, while suggesting appro- 

riate modifications of some of its provisions, vindicate the patriot- 
ism, wisdom, and prescience of the framers of the existing law. I 
have no apology to make for the part I have taken in maintaining 
and, in accordance with my judgment, perfecting that law. Its 
provisions are philosophical and harmonious. Its framers regarded 
all forms of American labor, and, placing a duty upon the primary 
element of an article if of native production, advanced the rate as the 
article was advanced by an increased expenditure of labor. 

In this they followed not only the teachings of social science but 
the example of France, who still maintains many of the provisions 
of her tariff law of 1793. Her tariff from the days of Colbert has 
been a series of graded duties, increasing with the increased labor 
involved in each step of the advancement of the article. Let me 
invite the attention of the committee to the result of the indus- 
trial stability secured by this permanence of wisely adjusted rates 
of duty. Dynasties have risen and perished; the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings was swept away by the breath of a new- 
born democracy; an empire subdued the violence of this new-born 
pa and restored monarchy succeeded the empire. But, though po- 

itical revolutions have occurred at brief intervals throughout the 
century, the industries of France have been stable, the French peo- 
ple have prospered and French industry and art have conquered the 
world by their excellence and elegance; and it is still true that a 
pound of cotton manufactured in France, and beautified by her cul- 
tivated artisans, will pay for scores of pounds of coarse and adulter- 
ated British fabrics. ras while aiming to combine beauty with 
utility, fashions raw material into the finest textures, into the most 
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delicate forms of beauty; and what she saves in raw material she de- 
votes to the angmentation and further improvement of her product- 
ive power. On the necessity for the steady increase of the work- 
shops of a nation M. Leon Say, in his latest contribution to the com- 
mercial and industrial literature of France, said: 

Has any one pictured to himself what would happen at the moment when the 


oe account of the French industries should be closed ; that is to say, when the 
in 


ustrial workers should cease to enlarge their workshops, when they should buy 


no more machinery, no more tools, when none of them should endeavor to 

the field of his industry or the amount of his capital? If such a moment arrived 
it would be on the day when Fronch industry entered on a period of decadence. 
All is bound together in industrial life. Year after year industry demands four 
hundred or five hundred millions more of capital; and that the movement shall 
not slacken is a necessary feature of the progress of the country of that econom- 
ical power on which depends its political weight. 

It was in conformity with the experience of France that our tariff 
was framed. Its classifications, like its scales of graded duties, were 
scientific. With the law here before me, I challenge gentlemen to 
indicate where confusion is to be found in its original classification 
of commodities. Its works are its ample vindication. It has ac- 
complished the objects its framers had in view; has promoted the 
development of the vast and varied resources of the country by such 
a diversification of employment as secures work, wages and an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the aptitudes of all our people, whether the 
brawny man with ax or sledge-hammer or the feeble but gifted girl 
with her pencil; work for all, but not for women and children the 
work in whieh they are engaged in Britain and in the iron regions 
of France and Belgium. For such rude toil our tariff secures such 
rewards as enable unskilled men to earn support for wife and chil- 
dren. 

I do not exaggerate, and I appeal to the gentleman from New York, 
who represented the iron interests of our country at the French ex- 
hibition of 1867, to check me if I exaggerate, when I say that women 
and girls, little girls and little boys, are employed in all the coarser 
branches of unskilled labor in the countries I have named; and that 
it requires the services of both parents to bring food which shall in- 
clude meat at one meal in each week to the family. Thank God our 
protective tariff has, by stimulating the diversification of our indus- 
tries, furnished attractive and gentle employment to the feeble, the 
crippled, the early-orphaned, and has thus called into exercise the 

enius and special endowments of our people. While doing this it 
fas so angmented the power and glory of the country that we have 
come to be a beacon-light, seen of all the world, and by the luster of 
our career are showing oppressed nations the means by which to 
escape from the fangs of the vampire of nations, England. 


A NATIONAL VAMPIRE. 


Sir, this ghastly figure of speech is not mine, nor is it the language 
of one who was given to heated debate or rashness of speech. The 
row it from a philosopher whose fame, which is world-wide and un- 
dying, rests on the persistency with which he labored to promote the 
application of nature’s laws and subtle forces to the amelioration of 
the condition of his fellow-men. Said Baron Liebig : 

England is robbing all other countries of the conditions of their fertility. An: 
nually she removes from the shores of other countries to own the manurial 
e of three millions and a half of men, whom she takes from us the means 
of supporting and squanders down her sewers to the sea. Like a vampire she 
hangs upon the neck of Europe, nay, of the entire world, and sucks the heart blood 
from nations without a thought of justice toward them, without a shadow of last- 
ing advantage for herself. 

It is impossible that such iniquitons interferences with the divine order of the 
world should escape its rightful punishment; and this may perhaps overtake Eng- 
land even sooner than the countries she robs. Most assuredly a time awaits her 
when all her riches of gold, iron, and coal will be inadequate to buy back a thou- 
sandth part of the conditions of life which for centuries she has wantonly squan- 
dered away. 

Sir, her day of retribution for this iniquitous interference with the 
divine order of the world is at hand, and the vampire nation is 
shrinking from inanition, because, having exhausted the powers of 
Ireland, kay India, and other victims to purchase her produc- 
tions, she can find no others upon whom to feed. Yes, England can 
no longer boast that she is the workshop of the world. The Amer- 
ican people conduct the world’s most successful eg Say though 
we do not manufacture, nor attempt to manufacture, for all the world. 
No, sir; we cannot yet supply the ever-increasing power of our pros- 
perous people to consume; and the world’s markets offer us quick 
purchasers at remunerative prices for every commodity we can pro- 
duce in excess of our own wants. 

Nations governed by sound economic laws export only surplus pro- 
ductions. The condition of a country which has to cross oceans to 
obtain its food and to sell its manufactures isin an artificial position 
which cannot long be maintained. It must find markets for its wares 
and fabrics or starve. To monopolize markets it must sell more 
cheaply than others can, and to do this it must put its laborers on 
such wages as will furnish them with the humblest measure of sus- 
tenance that will enable them to live and labor; it must also cheapen 
the cost of material by adulteration wherever this can be resorted to. 
Thank God, we cannot enter the world’s markets with articles which 
can be produced only by reducing the laboring classes to the condition 
of the British workman. Thank God, we cannot offer clothing to 
Turkey in competition with the shoddy cloths of Lancashire; that 
we cannot make articles of so low a e for our own market that 
there can be a surplus of cheap and nasty American goods to be 
thrown upon subordinated markets in competition with England. 
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We cannot produce to sell at prices that prevail in India, or make 
goods mean enough for Egypt and Turkey; and I pray God that the 
day may never come when we shall be able to enter these markets 
in successful competition with England. [Applause.] 
WHY I SUPPORT THE BILL. 
Mr. Chairman, I suppor this bill with increasin. 


earnestness be- 
cause the discussion it invoked on this floor has demonstrated the 
untituess of Con, in its present temper to handle the subject 
judiciously, and has in the exposure of the conflict of opinion that 
prevails in this Hall given us an insight into the condition of the 
popular mind upon this question. Duringtwenty years, the life of the 
existing tariff, the Cobden Club, which embraces the entire British 
Government except the Queen—her sons, her prime minister, and his 
official associates are the life of the Cobden Club—and these eminently 
proper advisers for the Republic of America have for twenty years, 
through this governmental club, been lying and lying and lying 
again aboutthe provisions and effects of the American tariff and flood- 
ing our country with their specious falsehoods. 

With unblushing effrontery this club enters into our Congressional 
and Presidential ral i Look at the pamphlets it distributed 
in the campaign of 1880. Take the letter of Augustus Mongredien 
to the American farmer. Examine it carefully, gentlemen, and if 
when you shall have finished its perusal you shall have found a par- 
agraph that contains an unqualified truth you will be prepared to 
conclude that it got there by accident. 

Again, the Cobden Club is not without agents in this country. 
Many able American writers have entered itsservice. Then, again, 
we haye a number of mad dria at some of whom occupy pro- 
fessorial chairs, who believe that the business affairs of this conntry 
are to be regulated exclusively by their system of dialectics. Their 
philosophy is deductive and their mode of reasoning is consequently 
a priori. I had occasion recently, when addressing a club of his ad- 
herents in Brooklyn, to apply some a priori reasoning to a gentleman 
of this school, Professor Perry, of Williams College. I had before 
me the report of a apesan he had recently made before the same club, 
a number of copies of which had been sent me by his admiring friends. 
In spite of its many falsehoods, some of which were of a personal 
character, I found amusement in exposing the want of foundation 
for its alleged facts. 

I could not speak of it with entire freedom in the presence in which 
I stood, but by repeating an incident in the life of President Lin- 
coln, which had ocew under my observation, I found an oppor- 
tunity to say, with the sanction of his great name, that a lie could 
be told just as easily in a grave paper by one who assumed to be a 
teacher of morals, as by anybody else; and that to misrepresent 
facts, or to state them imperfectly as the basis of a conclusion, was 
sometimes the worst kind of a lie. The professor had told his audi- 
ence, as he has told many another, how I had relieved the country 
of the tax on tea and cotfee that I might increase duties on manu- 
factured articles. The truth is, it was my brother RANDALL who 
did this good work, for which I honor him. In the professor’s brief 
address he made a large range of statements, which were entirely 
without foundation in truth, though stated with much circumstan- 
tiality. The vagaries of this professor are widely circulated by the 
Cobden Club and its affiliated clubs in this country. Being a re- 
spectable man and professor in a college of good standing, people 
who read his writings suppose that they are thereby acquiring knowl- 
edge of our tariff and its effects, while the writer, if he knows the 
facts of the matters of which he speaks, can have no appreciation of 
the difference between truth and falsehood, 

In view of these circumstances, and the ignorance that has been 
disclosed in this protracted debate, I would have an intelligent com- 
mission investigate the tariff law from the egg up, and lay the re- 
sults of their investigation before Congress in monthly reports, as 
the bill before us proposes to require them todo. Such action might 
bring the people at large and some of the members of this House to 
something like an intelligent comprehension of the questions in- 
puree in tariff legislation and the interests to be affected by action 

ereon. 

If, by a hasty review of the speeches of two of the leading mem- 
bers of this House, I shall show by these their latest utterances that 
neither of them at the time he spoke seemed to have a perception of 
the questions at issue, of the sources of our public revenue, or of 
the character and relations of some of our leading industries, with 
which they both profess to be familiar, I will, I think, have gone far 
to make out my case. And if, in addition to illustrating the utter 
unfitness of these gentlemen, I shall also show that a gentleman 
whose candor and fairness are without challenge, and who when in- 
vestigating questions in the line of his familiar studies is so exhaust- 
ive that the results of his research may be accepted as verity, has in 
the discussion of this question omitted vital elements, the absence of 
which render his conclusions valueless, I think I shall have sus- 
tained my view beyond a peradventure. 


MR. ABRAM s. HEWITT. 

One of the speeches I propose to examine is that of a Democrat and 
the other that of a Republican; the Democrat, a possible candidate 
for the Presidency, and some would say more than a possibility in 
that direction ; a gentleman honored by his Government for his connec- 
tion with our industries, who more than sixteen years ago was made 
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known to the nations of the world as a representative of our indus- 
tries by the publication and world-wide distribution of his report 
upon the iron and steel industries of the world as they appeared at 
the Paris Exposition of 1867. 

The other is that of a gentleman whose whole manhood has been 

assed in the public service of his native State, Maine, and his adopted 
Btate, Minnesota, and who told us in his speech that he has been 
here eleven years. I need not tell the committee that he is a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. Now, if gentlemen so distin- 
guished as these can make such blunders that one hates to allude to 
them lest he may give personal offense, I take it you will agree with 
me that the popular mind cannot be fully and accurately prepared 
for the consideration of this many-sided question, 

I send to the Clerk’s desk the speech of the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Hewirt,] and ask the Clerk to read the passage I have 
marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill 888 commission be recommitted, with in- 
structions to the Committee on Ways and Means to report within thirty days, or 
an earlier date if it be practicable, a bill based bn bog the following instructions: 

First. That all raw materials, meaning thereby all materials which have not 
been subjected to any process of manufacture, and all waste products, matning 
thereby all waste materials which are fit only to be manufactured, and all chemi- 
cals which are not produced in this country, and alcohol for use in manufactures, 
shall be paed upon the free list. 

Second, That so faras possible specific duties shall be substituted for ad valorem 
duties, and that in determining such specific duties the average dutiable value of 
imports during the last three years shall be taken as the stan of value, upon 
which no higher rate of duty shall be imposed than shall be necessary to compen- 
sate for the difference in the cost of the labor at home and abroad expendedin the 
production of such products, after making due allowance for the expenses of trans- 
portation, and that the rate of duty shall not in any case, except on luxuries, exceed 
50 per cent. of such average dutiable value. 


Mr. KELLEY. That I may not be deemed guilty of injustice to 
either my Democratic or Nee, friend in associating them as 
Ido, I beg leave to remind the committee that as soon as the resolu- 
tion just read had been presented to it, the author hastened to say: 

Those gentlemen who have followed the distinguished Representative from Min- 


nesota . in the remarks which he has just concluded, will find that in 
the resolution which has been read there is no issue to be made with him. But 


there is ayissue which ts itself clearly and unmistakably with the doctrines 
1 have been proclaimed on this floor by other gentlemen on his side of the 
ouse. 


Mr. Chairman, the grammar, the rhetoric, the euphony of the gen- 
tleman’s preamble and resolutions are perfect. It is only when you 
come to seek for their purport and meaning that you find them 
slightly defective. They want interpretation or explanation. In- 
deed, to make them sufliciently definite, to exclude false or double 
conclusions, it would require a book as big as Adam Smith's“ Wealth 
of Nations,” with all the elaborate notes that have been appended 
thereto, The Democratic party in six years of power was not able 
to originate a tariff bill which could stand on the floor of this House; 
yet, so high is the gentleman’s estimate of the intelligence and prac- 
tical ability of the Republican party, that he would order its Repre- 
sentatives to prepare a bill in thirty days, or less time ; and before 
he gets through with the speech by which he supported his resolu- 
tion, he tells us we must not hurry the work—that there is ER 
dauger in hanying a matter of such delicacy and importance. Like 
the good master of childish story, he says, “ Don’t hurry ; butif you 
don’t go as quick as your legs will carry you, I will thrash you.” 
We must complete the bill in thirty aaya or less, but we must not 
hurry. For in the course of his speech the author of this order to act 
with unprecedented speed says : 

We mnst therefore proceed slowly so as not to interfere with the occupations 
of people, and not to dislocate industry to such an extent that men are compelled 
to seek new occupations by a sudden stoppage of those in which they are engaged. 

The resolution of the gentleman provides: 

That all raw materials, saan ap. magia | all materials which have not been sub- 
jected to any process of manufac „and all waste products, meaning thereb: 
all waste materials which are fit only to be manufactured, and all chemicals whic 
are not produced in this country, and alcohol for use in manufactures, shall be 
placed upon the free list. 

Who shall determine what constitutes “raw materials?” Who 
shall determine what is fit only to be manufactured?” In the 
course of this discussion we have received some help from the gen- 
tleman in this respect; for we have learned that he includes scrap- 
iron in this class. In making the announcement he, with a ver 

sraceful flourish of the hand, said, Give me these things and I as 
or no protection.” I should think not. I am sufficiently grasping 
and selfish, but if I owned iron works on tide-water, near the great 
commercial port of our country, and you would give me scrap-iron 
free of duty I would not want to deal in mines in Colorado or any- 
where else. 5 I should have a monopoly that would be 
richer than the best of them; that would enable me to drive out of 
existence the whole class of well-paid laborers known as puddlers of 
iron, and to absorb the capital of all those engaged in iron works 
involving the process of puddling. 

The gentleman is perfectly willing that the duty on pig-iron may 
remain. It is scrap-iron that must be free. I received to-day the 
last issue of the Iron Age. It contains its usual weekly report of 
the prices of iron in London, from which I read: 

LONDON, WEDNESDAY, May 3. 


Middlesborongh pig-iron No, 1, foundery, 468. ; No, 2, 448. 6d.; No. 8, 428. 3d. to 
4s, 9d,; No. 4, Torge 41s. 6d, REL TED HE Sy i 


That is the article with which our pig-iron makers have to con- 
tend. Lower down in the same report I read : 

Scrap-iron: The market is quiet with small demand, and prices are steady. 
We quote heavy wrought, nom y £4. 

The gentleman from New York is perfectly willing that you may 
protest by a duty of $7 per ton pig-iron, which is worth 40s. or a 

ittle more, if you will only give him scrap-iron, which is worth 80s., 
free of duty; under such provisions he will not ask any protection. 
(Laughter. ] 

What is scrap-iron? What is constantly imported as such? Sir, 
under the existing duty on scrap-iron, which is much lower than that 
on steel in its lowest form, the custom-house officers have to exercise 
constant vigilance to prevent the importation of advanced articles 
of steel under the name of scrap-iron. For instance, and the case is 
but one of many, there came in invoiced as scrap-iron tons of steel 
tips for spades. They are rough looking little pieces of steel and 
with a little sea water sprinkled over them the surface corrodes and 
they look like old iron. They were thrown among real scrap-iron 
and when they reached the storehouse of the consignee were care- 
fully sorted. Thus the advanced steel escaped most of the duty it 
owed the Government. A single other illustration—fish-plates for 
railroads. I have known them thus corroded to be taken by the ton 
from a cargo of scrap-iron. 

Give the gentleman from New York free scrap-iron and he need 
not pay the duty on any steel or muchiron. Cargoes of free goods 
are not closely scrutinized by customs officers, He can then enlarge 
his works so that when another period of depression comes he may 
lose $200,000 instead of $100,000 a year for a series of years, and make 
it all up, as he told us he did the loss of $600,000, as soon as the de- 
pression passes away ; for with free scrap-iron he will have but little 
competition in making bar-iron east of the Mississippi. 

FREE WOOL. 


Again, sir, the gentleman told us that wool should come in free, 
and it therefore goes without saying that shoddy should. I said Í 
thanked God that we did not manufacture articles mean enough for 
Turkey, Egypt, and India; and Lalso thank Him that we do not now 
afford the chief markets for the products of English shoddy mills, as 
we did under a tariff for revenue only, when this book was written 
M Rev. Samuel Jnbb, in 1860. It is entitled the History of the 
Shoddy Trade. What are shoddy and mungo? Why, sir, there is 
not a chiffonnier with stick and nail and bag scouring the gutters of 
any city on either side of the Atlantic for woolen rags who is not col- 
lecting material for the manufacture of shoddy and mungo. The 
cast-off clothing and the blankets which have wrapped putrefying 
carcasses in the lazar and pest-houses of Europe ana Asia, ure gath- 
ered and thrown into running streams whose waters are dammed at 
intervals, and when the law of gravitation and the flow of waters 
have made it safe to handle them they are collected and sent to Lan- 
cashire to be converted into shoddy cloths, flannels, blankets, and 
carpets. When gentlemen talk about the high rates of duty on low- 
priced woolen goods I deplore the fact that the duty is not twice as 
great and sufficient to protect our poorer classes from wasting their 
money on these nominally cheap bnt worthless and consequently 
high-priced articles. Speaking of colored blankets, Mr. Jubb says: 

These have been made largely for some years for the American market; gen- 
tian, gray, blue-gray, and green are the prevailing descriptions. The widths and 
qualities vary materially, and consequently the values. The lowest kind isa very 
inferior gray fabric, at a correspondingly low price. The writer understands that 
the bulk of these blankets is consumed in the slave States of America, and that 
the low gray blankets just adverted to are designed chiefly for the use of the slaves, 
both as coverlets and materials for garments. Dewsbury and Earlsheaton are the 
centers of this manufacture. 

This book incidentally pays our American woolen goods a well- 
deserved compliment. It grades the rags of America as first iu value, 
those of London next; and then it gives the descending grades of 
other countries. 

Wherever American rags are referred to by the author they are 
certified to be the best. This is because they are made of wool, 
while shoddy has entered in all others. Says the author: “ Scotland 
sends her stockings and her mixed rags, Ireland her whites, Ger- 
many her knitted stockings,” &c. 

One would not suppose that Turkish rags would be worth much; 
for Mr. Jubb naively says: 

A blue cloth of a peor description called Turkey cloth" has been made from 
time to time. This, it is understood, is for the Turkish army. If this cloth may 
be taken as a criterion of the value of the Ottoman soldier, it is plain he is not 
rated very highly. The price of the article is only about 2s. per yard, 54 inches 
wide; and of course there cannot be much service in it. 

Though the gentleman demands free wool, I hope he will unite 
with me in an endeavor to protect the industrious poor by duties on 
shoddy and shoddy cloth, flannel, blankets, and carpets. I do not 
want the cheap and nasty stuff to be imposed on any of our people. 

British carpets, we have been told, are much cheaper than ours. 
I hope the gentleman who represents the Macon (Georgia) district 
is on the floor. I want to mention a few facts which he can probably 
verify. The Bibb Manufacturing Company of Macon runs 11,000 
spindles in the production of carpet-yarn. Led by the persistent 
efforts of the Democrats of the South for what they call tariff reform 
to believe that the duties on carpets would be greatly reduced, Mr. 
Hanson, the superintendent of the mill, sought a foreign market. 


He sells all he can now produce to the carpet-makers of Philadelphia, 
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New York, and New England. The capacity of the mill is to be 
greatly increased in order to meet the growing home demand for its 
yarn. 

J But, impelled by fear that the duties on carpets would be reduced 
and his home market be thus destroyed, he addressed the most dis- 
tinguished carpet manufacturer of England, sent him samples of 
his yarns, with price-list or tag attached to each parcel. His letter 
was courteously responded to, and with the answer came specimens 
of the yarns used by that distinguished carpet manufacturer in his 
immense works at Rochdale. The best of them did not equal the 
most inferior product of the Bibb Company, and John Bright stated 
candidly that such yarns as these could not be used by British car- 
pet-makers, as they had to sell in countries in which low prices pre- 
vailed, and must consequently use the cheapest materials. No fresh 
cotton, said Mr. Hanson, could be found in any of those English 
carpik yaron, and the lower grades were literally made of what 
might called cotton shoddy, the waste of ordinary cotton-mills. 
I say again, let high duties defend and protect our farmers and labor- 
ers from being swindled into the purchase of these worthless fabrics. 
To this end 1 will vote to increase the duties on all such goods 
whenever opportunity may offer. 

SPECIFIC DUTIES AT FIXED AD VALOREM RATES. 

But let us consider another clause of the gentleman’s carefully 
prepared instructions to the committee. It is, “So far as possible,” 
to report ‘‘specific duties,” and to so adjust them that they shall not 
in any case except on luxuries exceed 50 per cent. of their dutia- 
ble value.” Mark the practical character of these provisions, The 
duties are to be fixed specific rates. That is easy of accomplish- 
ment; but by what process are we to so regulate prices that the 
specitic duty will never be more than 50 per cent. ad valorem? Prices 

uctuate. 

A MEMBER. Make the duties ad valorem. 

Mr. KELLEY. But they are not to be ad valorem, The gentle- 
man’s resolution says they are to be specific, and at a rate not to 
exceed 50 per cent. ad valorem. What I want to know is how can we, 
by statute, establish precise and fixed relations between fixed and 
fluctuating quantities? To illustrate my difficulty, let me remind 
gentlemen that in 1870, when $28 a ton duty was imposed on Besse- 
mer rails, they were selling at 8106.75. Therefore $23 was 27 per cent. 
ad valorem; but when, during the depression, there was no market 
for either American or foreign rails the price fell to $40; and then 
$2¢ was equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 70 per cent. Will the 
gentleman in his next speech indicate the legal machinery by which 
we may so regulate prices as to prevent a tixed specific duty from rep- 
resenting ever-changing ad valorem rates? Shall we have a tariff 
commission every week to readjust relations, or may we possibly take 
the risk of running for a month or a quarter before restoring the 
defined measure of equality? 

Let me further illustrate the difficulty of maintaining an estab- 
lished relation between a specific duty and the ad valorem rate a 
commodity will pay at different times under that duty by referring 
tothat portion of the speech of my friend from Minnesota in which he 
descanted upon the fact that the duty on rice, which in 1864 was put 
at 24 cents a 2 at which it still remains, is, if calculated at an 
ad valorem duty, now 105 per cent. Such a duty should in his 
judgment be promptly reduced. In 1864 rice was selling at from 15 
to 17 cents a pound, and we imported our entire supply from China. 
Now we derive half our supply from the rice fields of the Southern 
States; and I will let Colonel John Scriven, of Savannah, tell how 
the duty on rice, of which the gentleman complains, has reduced 
the price of that article of almost universal consumption from 17 
to 54 cents a pound, and thus raised a specific duty of 2} cents from 
25 to 105 per cent. ad valorem. In addressing the tariff convention 
at New York, Colonel Scriven said: 

The interest I t is a very humble one in m with the 
interests I have p pos forth in this assembly. It 2 rice — 
The time was, before the war, when this industry formed a very important integer 
in the business of this country. We then had a system of labor so cheap, so en- 


tirely controllable (I speak — of sentiment, for even in that, slave-holder though 
I have been, I go with ee and so economical as to enable the rice in- 
an 


the crop year 1865-1866 there were produced 11,600,000 ponnds of rice; in the crop 
year just passed; 1880-1881, the production has been 117,766,000 pounds. Imay 
say t. e whole of the American product of rice is cummed tet this country, 
for but 150,000 pounds of the American crop were exported in the past year. And 
the same instructive lesson is to be derived from the investigation of the facts of 
the decade anterior to 1881. The gross production of rice in the Southern States 
from 1870 to 1880 was 667,000,000 pounds. Of this, nearly the whole crop was con- 
sum 
Now, come nearer to the point. You must be aware that there is a very large 
tapora of eastern rice into the American ports. Therefore, in the decade I 
ave named there were imported into the United States 639,000,000 pounds. It 
must strike you with remarkable force that the American people are permitted 
to consume as much foreign rice as they please, and that the quantities of Amer- 
ican rice and foreign rice consumed in the United States are so nearly eqnal that 


— o — 
it absolutely puts the foreign rice and the American rice in a system of compe- 
tition, and purely under the influences of the present duty upon torsi rice. 

T have only to add that the total consumption of rice in the United States at the 
present time is 135,000,000 to 145,000,000 pounds per year. We will assume that 
nearly half of this is foreign rice. It is plain that if you abolish the duty, and take 
away the sustaining power afforded by it to the Southern producer, the result will 
naturally be the establishment of the same mon which brought large quan- 
tities of foreign rice into the United States daring the late war. What was the 
resnit of that? Simply that prices of rice then rated per pound at from 13 to 17 
cents. What do we see now! The average price of rice in this country is about 
5 10 51 ponta pa pasal: That is brought about for the benefit of the American 
— and I believe solely and entirely from the beneficial influences of your 

CHEMICALS. 


But to recur to the gentleman’s resolution of instructions. It 
demands the transfer to the free list of ‘‘ all chemicals which are not 
produced in this country.” I have here our tariff, and I want to 
show gentlemen the largest free list ever embodied in a tariff law. 
It covers eight pages of the Revised Statutes, and embraces three 
hundred and fifty articles or paragraphs, each of which includes a 
number of articles. What chemicals are there that we cannot pro- 
duce that are not already in this list? It was my privilege to put 
most of them there, and while engaged in the work I corresponded 
with every chemical-producing city and town in the country; and if 
the gentleman can show me any chemicals which we cannot produce, 
and therefore have to import, it shall be my labor to transfer them 
to the free list, as I am now trying to put all spices there. 

ALCOHOL. 

But to proceed: “And alcohol for use in manufactures shall be 
placed upon the free list,” says the resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, this brings me to a rather delicate question, but 
one which being thus presented I must discuss, I beg gentlemen 
to contemplate the impolicy of this provision, in the gross outrage 
it would inflict on the farmers of the corn-growing States of the 
country. 

8 a tax of 90 cents on every peck of corn the farmer or 
his patron advances by one stage of manufacture, and that the sim- 
plest and most prompt and economical process of conversion. Three 
dollars and sixty cents a bushel is the minimum tax imposed by our 
internal-tax law on corn when advanced one degree in manufacture. 
The tariff we are told robs the farmer. What will this proposed pro- 
vision do? The gentleman’s respect for the commercial system of 
England should have protected our farmers, if sympathy with them 
did not, against the suggestion of such a wrong as this proposition 
involves. Here is England’s so-called free-trade tariff. Here in the 
Statistical Abstract is an official copy of the tariff of Great Britain. 
It appears under four heads: “Ordinary import duties,“ in which 
division duties appear which involve protection amounting to sev- 
eral hundred per cent, against American competition and in favor of 
British manufacturers of tobacco, snuff, and cigars. Thereis a high 
duty on raw tobacco, but when the Government of free-trade Eng- 
land comes to deal with it in any of its manufactured forms, duties 
are imposed which are so protective as to put ours to the blush for 
the modesty of their proportions and to prohibit the importation of 
manufactured tobacco. 

The second division of this tariff embraces “ Import duties to 
conntervail excise duties upon British beer.” 

The third “Import duties to countervail excise duties on British 
spirits. 

Pad the fourth and last division is made up of “Import duties to 
countervail stamp duties on British-made articles.” 

England taxes all these classes of articles, and then makes thêm 
the basis of further revenue by putting protective, or what she calls 
countervailing, duties upon them for the protection of those who have 
paid the excise taxes. But the gentleman would tax our farmers 90 
cents a peck on distilled corn, and to further oppress them he would 
invite foreign manufacturers of alcohol to send it in free of duty, and 
thus drive the American product out of our own market. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Will the gentleman permit me to 
say a word in this connection? 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I find that my proposition was not 
only misunderstood by the gentleman from Pennsylvania but largely 
also by other gentlemen who have criticised it. My proposition was 
intended to remove the internal- revenue tax on alcohol used in man- 
ufactures. I admit that it was very crudely expressed; but that 
was the intention, and of course the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
in criticising that portion of my speech will accept my interpreta- 
tion of it. Further, the gentleman from Pennsylvania knows, or 
ought to know, that alcohol used in manufactures in Great Britian 
is relieved from duty by special statute. A bonded system is pro- 
vided by which manufacturers may procure alcohol free of duty for 
mannfacturing purposes. 

Mr. KELLEY. I am sorry the gentleman from New York did not 
say what he meant in his resolution, considering that its purpose was 
to instruct the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I had rewritten the resolution with 
a view to this correction before I heard the remarks of the gentle- 
man, because I understood that the language had been misunder- 
stood. We are exporters of alcohol, and therefore a repeal of the 
customs duty would not help the manufacturing interest, It is the 
internal-reyenue duty which hurts, 
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Mr. KELLEY. I hope the error has been corrected in the two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand copies of the gentleman’s speech he has caused 
to be printed for circulation by the Democratic compaign committee. 
[Applause on Republican side.] ; : > 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. There are no copies being circulated 
through the Democratic campaign committee, and the correction, 
certainly as to the meaning of the phrase, will probably reach the 
public without the interposition of any 3 committee. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have heard from what I considered very good 
authority that there were tons of copies of the gentleman’s speech 
being folded in the room below, but probably the time of the gentle- 
man and his associates has been so much taken up during the discus- 
sion of this question, and they have been so much interested in the 
debate, that they could not spare time to frank and direct them. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The number folded, I will say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, are those for which application has 
been made to me personally or by letter, and I pay that portion of 
the expense myself, and suppose that I shall also pay for the folding. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have heard that the gentleman paid for them 
most liberally. [Laughter and applause on Republican side.] 

Now, as to the English provision for allowing alcohol to be used 
in the arts. There is a statutory provision that methylated spirits 
can under certain restrictions be used. Methylated spirits are a mix- 
ture of wood naphtha with alcohol, and I have h wood naphtha 
spoken of as the skunk of chemistry. [Laughter.] Its odor is not 
attractive; and, what is more, that it is so persistent and enduring 
that while scientists admit that it is possible as a test of the powers 
of science to extract naphtha from alcohol, they assure us that the 
process is so expensive that it is impossible it should be resorted to 
for practical use, The amount used in England is very small, and is 
confined to that which is used in the process of manufacture and 
which is recovered so as to leave neither alcohol nor methyl in the 

product. 

- Methylated spirit cannot be used in any of the finer chemical opera- 
tions. It cannot be used in chloroform, collodion, cologne water, 
the ethers, or in any of the infinite variety of products of which 95, 
97, or 99 per cent. in bulk and gravity are spirits. Ofall such arti- 
cles we would, but for the spirit tax, be large exporters. This tax is 
retarding our manufacturing progress and restricting our exports, An 
improved process for the manufacture of tobacco has been discovered, 
but this tax precludes its extensive use. Mr. Goldsborough Robinson, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, appeared before our committee in this con- 
nection, A more intelligent and well-bred gentleman I have rarely 
met. Let me read a brief extract from his argument. 


Alcohol is nature’s great solvent, and is required in nearly all industrial pur- 
suits. In this use it is as absolute a — machinery or a yes and 
in taxing it we tax a product of our own industry, and ces it lay a burden 

n our own manufacturers. 

Che tax is so excessive as to be almost prohibitory, and our people are at 
2 gron A disadvantage in competition with those of foreign countries who have free 

cohol. 

No government, wisely conducted, will levy excessive taxation on its own indus- 
tries. 

This principle is so well established that machinery is in many cities exempt 
from local taxation. 

The only justitication of the extreme tax on spirits (it is six times their value) 
is the popular belief that they are harmful luxuries, and should therefore bear the 
burden, but this justification fails utterly where spirits are used in manufactures, 
in the preparation of drags, as a burning fluid, and in all the common wants of the 

wople. This tax being ost prohibitory every shift has been adopted to escape 
its burden; benzine (dangerous always) is substituted as a burning fluid, and fasil 
oil (a poison) as a solvent. 

All inventions leading in the direction of the use of alcohol are barred. It has 
gont bleaching powers, and might be employed with advantage on textile fabrics ; 

ut its cost prevents any experiment in this direction. For nearly twenty long 
years—the most progressive years in the world's history—the American people 
have been practically deprived of the use of this great solvent. Its absolute he- 
cessity in scientific pursuits has been admitted, and coll: have been granted, 
by special enactment, its use without tax; but no provision been made for that 
army of humble laborers in the scientific fields to whose efforts all our great inven- 
tions are due and who have no access to college laboratories. 

The constantly increasing surplus in the Treasury, the impossibility of applying 
that surplus to our debt 88 by buying bonds at an extravagant premium, forces 
the conviction on all minds that taxation must be reduced. 

What is more reasonable than that this reduction should take place in that 
direction which will encourage industries and remove from the burden which the 

le those points of friction which gall and irritate more than the weight 
of the burden itself? The people have made no complaint of the tax on matches, 
and who will thank the representatives of the ple for its removal? But for 
many years petition after petition has come to this committee-room for relief from 
this alcohol tax on industry. - 


In support of Mr. Robinson’s views let me invite attention to a let- 
ter addressed to me by William A. Gellatly, of the firm of W. H. 
Schiefilin & Co., importers and manufacturers, of New York: 


I beg to hand you herewith inclosed some remarks with reference to the taxa- 
tion of alcohol used in chemical and pharmaceutical manufactures, which I trust 
will be of some interest to you, and pe: of some use in the effort you are 
for the relief of manufacturers who use this article largely. 

I fear that not many men in Congress have had the be rape to familiarize 
themselves with this subject to such an extent as will enable them intelligently to 
understand how great a burden this tax is on an industry which it is certainly for 
the interest of the country to foster and develop. 

WHY ALCOHOL USED FOR CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PURPOSES SHOULD NOT 


BE TAXED. 
1. Because English and German chemical manufacturers are able to buy alcohol 
duty-free, i. ¢., at actual cost. 
2. In the preparation of many fiue chemicals the use of alcohol is necessary in 
order to insure a pure product. (Instance many of the expensive alkaloids, as 


. — J a as iodide of ammonia; many preparations, as iodoform, chloro- 
orm er, K. 

3. In the performance of the necessary 5 much alcohol is lost through 
he cape In many cases this loss of alcohol is a greater item of expense than 
is the cost of all other materials, apparatus, and labor. 

4. In many tinctures and fluid extracts the alcohol, necessarily used — od as 
a solvent, adds more yee than the total value of drug aud labor. What should 
usually be considered a less important ingredient, a mere solvent, becomes actually 
the most expensive substance in the compound. 

5. From what has been stated above it ap : 

(a.) That the excessive tax on alcohol entirely) prohibits the manufacture in this 
country of many of the finer chemicals and gives the whole trade to German and 
En manufacturers. 

(L.) The cost of American-made chemicals in whose preparation alcohol must 

is artificially enhanced by the exorbitant tax on alcohol. Often the canse 
for the high cost of these articles is not apparent to the purchaser, because the 
alcohol used does not appear in the finished product, but has been lost through evap- 
oration during the preparation of the substance. 

6. Alcohol is necessary in the preparation of most medicines; there is no known 
solvent which can replace it. As arule its office is that of a solvent for the extrac- 
tion and preservation of valuable medicinal ingredients of drugs. 

‘These medicines are used and must be paid for by the ak, i. e., by those least 
able to pay exorbitant prices. The excessive tax on alcohol does, however, make 
the cost of many medicines very heavy, far more heavy than is just and right. 
‘The tax on alcohol used for these purposes is accordingly a very heavy and unjust 
tax imposed upon a legitimate industry, emmys mien Dongen f and pharmacy,) 
and it js also a heavy tax on individual users of medicines. 

Medicines should not be excessively taxed like luxuries; they are necessities. 

The entire removal of the tax on alcohol used for these p is desirable 
and proper, but the immediate removal of the tax would result in financial dis- 
aster in thousands of cases, for the reason that all over the country various deal- 
ers have in stock considerable amounts of goods manufactured with alcohol which 
has paid this excessive tax. These goods have cost, consequently, much higher 
prices than they could be replaced for if free aleohol were used. 

If a law be enacted which names a date, six months or a year in advance, when 
the tax shall be reduced say 10 or 20 per cent., and which makes provision for fu- 
ture annual or semi-annual reductions until alcohol is tax-free, there need be no 
fear of serious commercial disturbance. Such a revision of the law would result 
in stimulating and greatly expanding our chemical manufactures. 

At present the value of a barrel, of forty gallons, of alcohol is approximately— 
Cost of forty gallons of alcohol 92 

67 68 


Tax 
= 89 60 

One hundred and eighty-eight degrees over proof alcohol is worth to-day about 
$2.24 per gallon, $89.60. 7 

As appes above, fully three-fourths the cost of every barrel of alcohol is due 
to the internal-revenue tax. 

Were coal thus taxed the value of iron and steel would be so enormously en- 
hanced as to prevent their use in any butthe smaller and finer tools, while iron rails 
and iron steamships, to say nothing of steel, would be im: ble. 

Manufacturing chemistry and P acy are just as heavily pr ay Just as 
truly restricted and dwarfed by the excessive duty on alcohol as would be the iron 
industry were the tax on coal to be placed at three times its actual cost. 


ours, truly, 
W. A. GELLATLY. 
And here is a short letter from the Metallic Cap Company, of New 
York, to the Committee on Ways and Means: 
New York, March 17, 1882. 


House Committee on Ways and Means: 

GENTLEMEN: We use from fifteen to twenty barrels alcohol per month. We 
ought to use fifty barrels with tax reduced. e are obliged to export alcohol to 
Saint Thomas and make crude material and import same back. By so doing we are 
able to hold a ion of trade; but if we were to pay present price of alcohol in 
States we could not do business, even with 40 per cent. — blasting caps, Which 
is in force. Germany sends most all that is used here. 

Yours, res) y, 
METALLIC CAP COMPANY. 
H. S. CHAPMAN. 

These communications show how greatly this tax is reducing the 
consumption of American corn by restricting our ability to export 
it in the form of alcoholic drugs and medicines, perfumery, cosmetics, 
and many other classes of articles. 

Corn is a commodity of which we produce an annually increasing 
surplus, and for which we should therefore seek foreign markets. 
To show how rapid this increase has been and is likely to be, let me 
inform the committee that the production of corn in 1880 exceeded 
thatof 1870 by 130 Oper cent., having been 1,754,861,535 bushels in 1880, 
against but 760,944,549 bushels in 1870. It is, however, too bulky 
and cheap for distant transportation., One bushel of corn on an 
Iowa or Minnesota farm will not, I am assured, pay the cost of trans- 
porting another bushel to the seaboard. To convert it into beef or 
pork is a slow process; and with loss of interest through the years 
a steer is coming to marketable condition makes beef thus produced 
too costly for competition with the vast herds raised on the plains 
of Texasand the Rocky Mountains, which feed on bunch, buffalo, and 
other grasses, the spontaneous growth of untaxed land. Corn is, 
however, easily converted and condensed into alcohol, and through 
it into an infinite number of preparations which readily bear the 
cost of transportation even to foreign countries, and for which there 
is always a foreign demand. One bushel of corn converted into 
alcohol will, I am authoritatively assured, carry five bushels to and 
beyond the seaboard. When the two bushels of corn in bulk have 
gone from the farm, their nutritive and fertilizing power have gone 
to enrich other fields; but when corn is distilled near the field on 


whichit is produced, the nutritive and fertilizing power remains, first 
as food for cattle, and then for the land from which in its growth it 
extracted its own elements. 

In the last report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue I find 
astatementof the cattle, swine, and sheep fed on the residuum of dis- 
tilleries, and of the additional weight <a while being thus fed. 

fore collected, but which 


This is a class of facts which were never 


— — 


— — 
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may well command the consideration of the farmers of the corn-grow- 
ing States: 
CATTLE, SHEEP, AND HOGS FED AT DISTILLERIES. 


2 2 El g 3 E EE 
8 A 82 3 
3, |} a] de „ i 3 
od = T Ons as 8 8 
State. Le ee E ue 25 E ERE 
3 8 E 4 a a 33 
oa 3 8 £ 3 32 
8 > 8 > 8 Sra 
A < a z 4 H a 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Alabama 100 | 750 75, 000 20, 000 95, 000 
Arkansas 24 | 350 8, 400 110, 975 119, 875 
G 369, 122 369, 122 
Connectic 106 8, 300 21, 636 
Georgia $7 213, 059 268, 859 
GCC PREG EH saa FETES 30, 000 30, 000 
Illinois - 29, 920 573, 876 | 7, 248, 848 
Indiana 8, 899 1, 069, 978 | 3, 047, 000 
Iowa 2, 712 543, 912 
C 65, 866 65, 866 
Kentucky 24, 219 2, 272, 305 | 7, 446, 865 
and irene 83, 290 120, 340 
Massachusetts 180 7, 500 66, 500 
Missouri 66 150,779 | 152, 679 
New Tork 2,311 644, 264 
North Carolina 617 1, 063, 000 | 1, 178, 865 
ORD o-oo 11, 250 2, 545, 787 | 5, 069, 375 
Pennsylvania ... 818 1, 251, 678 | 1, 454, 258 
South Carolina 43 54, 902 75, 952 
‘Tennessee 540, 359 746, 839 
Texas 18, 000 
Virginia 185, 403 
C 75,115 
Wisconsin 171, 745 
Toll 10, 720, 474 29, 215, 878 
SUMMARY. 
Number of cattle fed at registered grain distilleries in the 
% teceendoeutskastusssuuve date TOAT hake 867 
PRS increase in weight of cattle pounds 220. 
Total increase in weightof cattle DOAIA ODAS ponnds.. 18, 495, 404 
8 of hogs fed at registered grain distilleries in the United 
ta 


OOS Sa tnt ] ðiv˙ſhgh! ñð ᷣ v ̃ĩͤ asco STA 
Average increase in weight of hogs... — 

Total increase in weight of hogs 
‘Total number of cattle and hogs fed. 
thee increase in weight of cattle and hogs 
‘Total increase in weight of cattle and hogs. 

California,—Three distillers sell slop and feed 

IUinois,—T wo distillers sell their slop. 

Indiana.—One distiller sells his slop. 

Kentucky.—A ergo quantity of slop sold. 

Maryland.—Distillers sell their slop. 

First Missouri district.—Slops all sold. 

Nebraska.—There were 21,635 cattle fed in transitu and 822 hogs fed, but no data 
as to weight could be furnished. 

First Ohio district.—One distiller sold all his slop, and all sell more or less. 

Sizth Ohio district.—One distiller fed stock, but ech no data. 

Highiteenth Ohio diatriet.— Three hundred sheep fed, but no data as to weight. 

Mr, Chairman, in view of the facts I have thus hastily presented, 
one may well suppose that the production of American alcoho] had 
rapidly increased, but such is not the case. Between 1870 and 1880 
our population grew from something over 38,000,000 to over 50,000,000, 
showing an increase of 11,597,412. With the 5 increase in 
our corn crop, and with this immense increase in population, what 
increase has our production of alcohol shown? None, sir; on the 
contrary, though the fact is admitted that the spirit tax was much 
more closely collected in 1880 than in 1870, we collected the tax upon 
7,585,203 gallons more pa year, by an average of the years 1870, 1871, 
and 1872, than we did by a like average of the years 1579, 1380, and 
1881. Sir, Lam unwilling that any new burdens shall be added to a 
tax that is already reducing the price of corn while, by restricting 
the use of nature’s great solvent in the arts, it is increasing the cost 
of hundreds of articles for which the farmer must pay out of the re- 
duced price he receives for his corn. So that, if the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HEWITT] at the time he penned his resolution meant 
what he said, I am against his proposition; and a thorough investi 
gation of the practicability of the scheme he now presents has 
demonstrated its worthlessness as a measure of relief alike to the 
farmer, the chemist, and the manufacturer. I am therefore opposed 
to it. The relief our farmers, manufacturers, and consumers should 
have is an immediate reduction, and the earliest practicable repeal 
of the last vestige of this oppressive and restrictive tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s hour has expired. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I move that the time of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania be extended indefinitely. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania have leave to proceed 
indefinitely. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman from New York and the committee 
have my thanks for this courtesy. 

THE VAMPIRE’S INSTRUMENTALITIES. 


Sir, the | of England’s tribulation was nearer than Liebig could 
have believed. It is upon her now. The vampire has exhausted the 


blood of Ireland ; her more than eight millions of people now num- 
ber less than five millions. Turkey, in natural endowments as rich 
as the same number of contiguous square miles anywhere in the 
world, is the Sick Man of Europe, and instead of furnishing the world 
with Damascus blades cannot make a plow or hoe of iron. Egypt 
is scarcely better off than she. Representatives of British and French 
holders of her bonds practically administer her finances. Frequently 
occurring famines and insufficient means of sustenance are rapidly 
reducing the population of impoverished India. And the vampire, 
having absorbed the blood of these and other nations, is sufferin 
and shrinking from inanition. She is feeding upon her . 
capital, and not upon her current earnings, and is appealing to our 
sympathy, to our relationship by blood and language, and by every 
argument save the one by which she persuaded China and Japan— 
foree—to permit her to fix her fangs upon the industries by which 
we live, which may Heaven forefend! [Applause. ] 

What are the instrumentalities and processes by which she ac- 
complishes these terrible results? They are free trade as taught by 
the Manchester school, which she forces upon feebler nations at the 
cannon's mouth, and tariffs for revenue only, as advocated by the 
American disciples of the Manchester school, into a resort to which 
she has often beguiled us, and which are still accepted by several of 
her self-governing colonies. 

It is by the first of these processes she is now exhausting Japan. 
Less than twenty years ago, through the persuasive power of her 
fleets and heavy guns, she indu Japan to unite with her in a 
commercial treaty. That treaty contained a provision for its revis- 
ion at the end of ten years, and until that term had expired the 
Japanese believed that their thraldom would be but temporary. 
When, however, the term had expired, and the Japanese Govern- 
ment demanded a revision, British diplomacy answered that by the 
terms of the treaty revision could not be had until both nations de- 
sired it, and that the British Government saw no reason for revising 
it. This construction was a surprise to Japan. To submit or defend 
its ports against the British were the only alternatives open. Re- 
sistance was hopeless. Under the treaty the Japanese Government 
may not impose duties beyond 5 per cent. upon imports. It must 
therefore raise most of its revenue by internal taxation. Brief as 
has been the term of this treaty, its effect has been to exhaust Ja- 
po stock, not only of gold, but of silver, which was till recently 

er only legal tender, and has thus forced her into dependence upon 
an ever-depreciating, irredeemable paper currency. Her industries 
languish, her revenues shrink, and Japan is now a suppliant to the 
representatives of the United States and other western powers to 
unite in rescuing her from the fangs of the national vampire. This 
is no fancy sketch, ‘The tiles of our State Department can furnish 
Con and the country with full and pregnant evidence of its 
truthfulness. It was the intelligent sympathy so freely expressed by 
General Grant on its behalf that cansed the Government of Japan to 
treat him during his visit to that country with higher evidences of 
national esteem than ever before had been bestowed on a foreign 
citizen or official personage. If it be in the power of our Govern- 
ment to aid in the work of emancipating this most advanced of the 
oriental nations, I trust it will put forth its utmost efforts and if pos- 
sible save Japan before she shall have been reduced to the condition 
of Turkey, Egypt, Ireland, and British India. 

Such are the instrumentalities by which England enslaves nations. 
In one of his works, published in 1856, Henry C. Carey pointed out 
the processes by which these instrumentalities work the ruin of na- 
tions, however boundless and varied their material resources may 
be, Speaking of the Manchester school, he said: 

The tendency of this system of political economy has uniformly been: 

1. To prevent the application of labor elsewhere than in England to any pursuit 
but that of culture, and thus to deprive the weaker portion of society—the 
women and children—of any employment but in the field. 

2. To compel whole populations to produce the same commodities, and thus to 
deprive them of the power to make exchanges among themselves. 

3. To compel them, therefore, to oxport to England all their produce in its 
rudest forms, at great cost of transportation. 

4. To deprive them of all power of returning to the land the manure yielded by 
its products, and thus to compel them to exhaust their land. 

To deprive them of the power of associating together for the building of 

re the establishment of schools, the making of roads, or the defense of their 

% To compel them, with every step in the process of exhausting the land, to 
increase their distances from each other and from market. 

7. To compel the waste of all labor that could not bo employed in the field. 

8. To eon the waste of all the vast variety of things almost valueless in them- 
peep rai which acquire value as men are enabled to work in combination with 
eac: > 

9. To provant increase in the value of land and in the demand for the labor of 
man; an 

10. To prevent advance toward civilization and freedom. 

STATISTICS. 

Mr. Chairman, this discussion has been largely statistical. The 
speech of every member has either been heavy with figures or bristled 
with them. I propose to examine some of these figures. But before 
engaging in this part of my labor I beg leave to read a brief paragraph 
from Carlyle’s Chartism, The second chapter is under the title“ Sta- 
tistics,” and from this I read: 


A witty statesman said you might prove anything by figures. We have looked 
into various statistic works, STATISTIC-SOCIETY REPORTS, POOR-LAW REPORTS, reports 
and pamphlets nota few, with asedulous eye to this question of the working classes, 
and their general condition in England; we grieve to say with as good as no result 


whatever. Assertion swallows assertion; according to the old proverb, As the 
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statist thinks the bell clinks.“ Tables are like cobwebs, like the sieve of the 
Danaides; beautifully reticulated, orderly to look upon, but which will hold no 
conclusion. Tables are abstractions, and the object a most concrete one, so difti- 
cult to read the essence of. There are innumerable circumstan and one cir- 
cumstance left out may be the vital one on which all turned. Statistics isa science 
which ought to be honorable, the basis of many most important sciences; but it is 
not to be carried on by steam, this science, any more than others are. A wise 
head is requisite for ae it on. Conclusive facts are inseparable from incon- 
clasive except by a head that already understands and knows. Vain to send the 
purblind oat blind to the shore of a Pactolus never so golden: these find only 

vel; the seer and finder alone picks up gold grains there. And now the pur- 
blind ofi you, with asseveration and protrusive importunity, his basket of 
gravel as gold, what steps are to be taken with him! Statistics, one may hope, 
will improve ually and become good for something. Meanwhile it is to be 
feared the crabbed sa t was paruy right, as things go: A judicious man,” says 
he, looks at statistica, not to get ledge, but to save himself from having 
ignorance foisted on him.” With what serene conclusiveness a member of some 
USEFUL-KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY sto mouth with a figure of arithmetic! To him 
it seems he has there ext © elixir of the matter, on which now nothing 
more can be said. It is needful Taaa yaa look into his said extracted elixir; and 
ascertain, alas, too probably, not without a sigh, that it is wash and vapidity, 
good only for the gutters. 


In the light of these reflections I propose to examine some of the 
statistics that have been poured upon us. I will take, for instance, 
some of those presented by my friend, the amiable gentleman from 
Ilinois, [Mr. akg trong J That gentleman produced a paper clipped 
from the United States Economist and Dry Reporter, for Jan- 
Brent 31, 1882. It gives the price of wool in each year, from 1824 to 
1881. Ile presented it as though it had been prepared by Mr. Nim- 
mo, chief of the Bureau of Statistics, who seems only to have calcu- 
lated the 25700 of prices in certain periods indicated by the gen- 
tleman from IIlinois. Mr. Nimmo certifies that the average price of 
wool for the Bricon Tears preceding 1867, was 52.8 cents per pound, 
and thas for the fifteen years succeeding 1867 was 48.6 cents per 
pound. 


This table and the conclusions the gentleman drew from it show 
the value of figures in skillful hands. In this case the bell certainly 
clinks asthe statist thinks. The gentleman said : 


I have stated that since the passage of 8 act of 1867 up to the 
prao time, a period of fifteen years, the price of wool in this country has been 
ess than it was for the fifteen years 3 that time. This proposition 
is not left to conjecture or speculation. Fortunately for the position which I as- 
sume, the most accurate and reliable data upon this snbject have been preserved 
and herewith I present for careful examination the following statement furnished 
by the chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department: 


Statement showing the average price of medium American washed clothing fleece wool 
* From 1824 to 1881, inclusive. * 


[United States Economist and Goods Reporter, January 31, 1880, data fur- 


Dry 
nished by Mauger & Avery, 49 West Broadway, New York City.] 


The average price for the fifteen years preceding 1867 was 52.8 cents per pound. 
The average price for the fifteen years succeeding 1867 was 43.6 cents per pound. 
JOSEPH NIMMO, JR., 
Chief of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
February 3, 1882. A 

From these fi T have prepared an average for the fifteen years preceding 
1867, and find that the average price of wool during those years was 52.8 cents per 
pound, and for the succeeding fifteen years the average was only 48.6 cents per 
showing a loss to the wool-grower of 4.2 cents per pound on avery ponud 
of wool grown from 1867 to 1881, a period of fifteen years. his is no sm: oss to 
the American wool-grower when we consider the value of the product of the wool 
in this country. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me to explain? 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly. ` 

Mr. SPRINGER. The two lines which the gentleman read from 
the averages were not in Mr, Nimmo’s letter. I have sent twice to 


the Printing Office to have those two lines put below his signature. 
They will be so placed in the corrected copy. The first time I sent 
down they failed to do it, and I have sent again. 

Mr. KELLEY. Then I do not see what you want with Mr. Nim- 
mo’s name at all. The article is not his, he did not compile it; he 
did not publish it. It comes from the Economist and Dry Goods 
Reporter. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me to state that Mr. 
Nimmo furnished this to Mr. Hewrrr, of New York, in response to a 
letter; and it came to me over his signature just as it is printed. 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, do not try to fasten your mistake on Mr. Hew- 
ITT ; that is not fair. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will let the Clerk read the letter. 

Mr. KELLEY. Never mind that. I will make the matter plain. 
The letter will not illustrate the point I am about to make. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Here is Mr. Nimmo’s letter. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have Mr. Nimmo here. I want, Mr. Chairman 
to invite attention to the fact that we had been under a revenue tariff 
when the war broke out, and that consequently we could not clothe 
the first 75,000 men summoned for the defense of the country. We 
had not the wool nor had we the machinery to work wool into such 
fabrics as we needed for our soldiers and sailors, The emergency was 
pressing. We bought British goods to clothe our troops, and by the 
time some of the regiments which had been equipped in the capitals 
of their respective States reached Washington they were in a condi- 
tion indescribable in the presence of an audience such as I address. 
Their rags did not cover their nakedness. We had bought British 
shoddy cloth, with which our market was then flooded. It was the 
product of the wool extracted from the whites of Ireland, the greys 
of Scotland, and the lazar-houses of the world. The protective tariff 
of 1861 changed all this, and when the victorious armies returned 
they were clothed, officers and men, in wool spun by American labor 
and woven on American machinery by American weavers. No army 
of the same size ever made God's footstool echo their tread in sue 
apparel as Sherman’s army wore when it marched to the sea, and 
thence with Grant’s forces to the capital of the country. [Applause. ] 

I mention these facts to illustrate the value of the gentleman’s 
figures, But let us examine them more nearly. If you take as 
separate periods ten years before the breaking out of the war, teu 
years after its close, and the four years in which we were clothing 
our Army and building up the woolen industry that now blesses onr 
country, you will find that the figures will present three distinct 
averages. The average from 1852 to 1861 inclusive, a period covered 
by a revenue tariff, is 43.4 cents per pound for wool, not as the gen- 
tleman says, 52.8. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What average is that ? 

Mr. KELLEY. From 1852 to 1861. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did not make that average. 

Mr. KELLEY. I know you did not; why you did not is what I 
am showing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. You said my average was not correct. 

Mr. KELLEY. I am not making your average. This is my aver- 
age for which you furnished the figures. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understood you to say that I did not correctly 
make the average. 

Mr. KELLEY. Isay yon did make an average, but erred in choos- 
ing the periods which should be averaged. 

r. SPRINGER. I chose the fifteen years immediately after the 
war and the fifteen years immediately preceding. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman included in Tis free-trade period 
four years in which, under protection, the price of wool was not as 
he said, 52.8 but 79.8. I make three averages—one for ten years of 
free trade before the war, one for the years 1863 to 1866, inclusive. 
In the former the price was 43.4 and in the latter it was 79.8, which 
redounds a little to the credit of the protective system. In the next 
ten years, from 1872 to 1881, inclusive, the average price was 48.25 
per pound for wool. Now, figures do not lie, but the man who ar- 
ranges statistical tables may, by doctoring them, make what Carlyle 
calls “a wash and vapidity tit only for the gutter.” The average 
price of wool for ten years preceding the war was but 43.4 cents per 
pound, and in the ten years after the war, under a protective tariff, 
it was, as the gentleman’s own figures show, 48.25 cents per pound. 
I thank the gentleman for having furnished such evidence of the 
value of protection to the wool-growers of the country as is found 
in the statement of prices he quoted. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM MINNESOTA. 


I now come to some of the statistics of my friend from Minnesota, 
(Mr. DUNNELL.] Imust aea gently withhim; forno man can read his 
speech without being satisfied that arithmetic is not one of his strong 
points. [Langhter.] A gentleman near me remarks that he was a 
school-teacher. Yes, and if I may believe the Congressional Direct- 
ory he was for some years superintendent of public instruction in 
Maine, and subsequently filled the same office in Minnesota; yet I 
expect to 8 even him before I get through that arithmetic is 
not one of his strong points. 

He told us that the Bessemer rail companies were making profits 
of 69 or 70 per cent. a year; that it was a crime not to hasten to re- 
peal duties which justified. such profits. Now, I pause to give him 
an opportunity to state anything which will show that any Bes- 
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semer rail company in this country ever declared anything kindred 
to or approaching such a dividend. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Chairman, the statement which I made with 
regard to the profits of the Bessemer steel works in 1880 was taken 
from the report of Mr. Swank, a special agent of the Census Bureau. 
The statement is there to be found; and I think the gentleman will 
admit that the report states the profits of the investment for that 
year as I have stated them. I did not state in my speech that a divi- 
dend of that amount was declared. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman’s speech is before me. His words 
were: „They ask us to continue a monopoly by a twenty-eight dol- 
lar per ton tariff, which enables them to declare a dividend of 67 per 
cent.” Ifthe gentleman will produce that part of the census report 
of James M. Swank which sets out any profit that would justify such 
a dividend as that I will buy a few shares of stock in a Bessemer 
company and present them to him. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. You cannot do it; they are too 


deur, 

Mr. KELLEY. There is uo such thing in that report. I have gone 
over it squarely and fairly; I have asked Mr. Swank to examine it; 
and I shall incorporate in my remarks his letter showing that his 
business in connection with the taking of the census was to learn the 
amount of capital invested, the amount of wages paid, and the value 
of the product, and that the idea of ascertaining the profits of con- 
cerns was excluded from his duty. He also shows, as does a letter 
from Mr, Andrew Carnegie, that the $15,000,000 of capital spoken of 
by the gentleman from New York—— 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Twenty million dollars. Get the 
figures exact; because I propose to prove them. 

Mr. KELLEY. And I want you to yore the rest; I want you to 
prove that in their Bessemer works and contributory branches essen- 
tial er making of steel they have not more than $100,000,000 of 
capital, 

r. HEWITT, of New York. They might buy the whole State of 
Pennsylvania with their protits; yet if would not be evidence that 
the Bessemer steel factory did not pay them 100 per cent. per annum. 
If they choose to use their means in buying large properties else- 
where it is the evidence of profit, not of the absence of it. 

Mr. KELLEY. But the gentlemen mistakes the point. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania, inas- 
much as he has called attention to a statement made by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, allow me to ask whether it is not a fact that 
Mr. Swank states in his report that the capital invested in the Bes- 
semer and open-hearth steel works in 1830 was $20,975,990; that the 
value of the products was $55,805,210; that the total cost of material 
and labor was $41,777,277, leaving a balance of $14,027,933, on a cap- 
ital of $20,975,990, or nearly 67 per cent? 

Mr. KELLEY, Still that does not reach the question of profit, 
It gives but three elements—while other charges than those for 
material and labor précede the question of profit. 

Mr. DUNNELL. It was upon that statement made in the report 
that I made my statement. 

Mr. KELLEY. And I want toshow you that if you had been used 
to figures you would have said that the manufactured and other 
materials must have come from somewhere, and probably cost some- 
thing. [Laughter. J 

Mr. CARLISLE. These figures are from the report of the special 
agent appointed by the Census Bureau, 

Mr. KELLEY. I know that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And if we cannot rely on his figures, we cer- 

tainly ought not to pay four or five million dollars for taking the 
census. 
Mr. KELLEY. There is no mistake in his figures. He was giving 
the census facts touching the Bessemer steel and open-hearth works, 
of which there were fifty-odd. Let me illustrate the matter by 
reading a paragraph from Mr. Swank’s letter. He says: 

The history of the Bessemer steel works of the Colorado Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, which are the latest of their kind in this country, affords a clear illustration 
of the 8 embarking a large capital in en rises contributory to Bes- 
semer steel works, as well as in the works themselves, ore a pound of Bessemer 
steel could be made at these works the company found itnecessary to buy and de- 
velop jron-ore lands, coal lands, and limestone deposits; to build coke-ovens, blast- 
furnaces, a foundery, and a machine-shop; and to make many other investments. 
The company was compelled to provide its own iron ore, its own coal, its own lime- 
stone, its own pig. iron, and to construct much of its own machinery. Its Bessemer 
works do not appear in the census statistics, but if they did the capital invested in 
them would, by the usages of the Census ce, be separated from the capital in- 
vested in the contributory enterprises. We have ascertained that these contribu- 


tory enterprises have absorbed more than five times as much capital as the Bes- 
semer steel works. 


Mr. CARLISLE. Is not that part of their capital? This report 
includes real estate and everything which is really capital. 

Mr. KELLEY. The real estate belonging to a company is taken 
by census agents as it is by assessors in the county in which it lies. 

Mr. CARLISLE, He took it from the manufacturers themselves. 

Mr. KELLEY, The statement under discussion relates to the 
steel works proper. Why, sir, some companies have a dozen differ- 
ent coal, limestone, and ore fields, the census returns of each of which 
were taken in the county in which the property lies. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Butif he obeyed the law he went to the manu- 
facturers of Bessemer and open-hearth steel, and got from them the 
amount of their capital, wherever located. 


Mr. KELLEY. I do not dispute or discredit a single statement of 
the report. Iam only showing that when the purblind go to a Pac- 
tolus, be it never so golden, they are more likely to gather gravel 
than gold, as seems to have been done in this case. [Laughter.] 

The mistake of the gentleman from Minnesota was in assuming 
that the capital of the Bessemer works themselves embraced that 
involved in the contributory enterprises. We have,“ said Mr. 
Swank in the extract from his letter just read, ‘‘ascertained that 
these contributory enterprises have absorbed more than five times 
as much capital as the Bessemer steel works,” 

Mr. CARLISLE, If the gentleman will allow me, I would like to 
say a word. 

r. KELLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Their capital is included in statistics concern- 
ing those manufactures and industries. Mr. Swank includes in this 
all the capital invested by the manufacturers of Bessemer and open- 
hearth steel. 

Mr. KELLEY. That is what he does not do, and the committee 
will be the jury to decide in this controversy, in which “ assertion 
swallows assertion,’ when they read Mr. Swank’s statement in the 
census report and his letter to me. 

The gentleman from Minnesota said he had been assured by a 
large manufacturer of Bessemer steel rails at Saint Louis that the 
duty could be reduced to $14 and the manufacturers still realize lar, 
porn I have made inquiry on this point, and caused it to bemade 

y others. There is but one Bessemer steel works at Saint Louis, the 
proprietors of which are few and wellknown. They each deny that 
they ever made such astatement to the gentleman or any other person, 
and they add that to have done so would have been to falsely testify 
against their own interests. The gentleman has evidently been 
hoaxed by somebody who has palmed himself on him as a Bessemer 
steel maker. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I desire to make a statement in correction of the 
statement to which the gentleman alludes. In the National Hotel, 
a few days before I made my speech, I was introduced to a gen- 
tleman of intelligence, who had arrived from the city of Saint Louis. 
From a conversation with him I understood him to be a manufacturer 
of steel rails. I afterward learned, after my speech was made, that 
he was a buyer of steel rails. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ah! [Laughter.] 

Mr. DUNNELL, And I make this correction. But does the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania suppose that I would stand here in my 
place in this House and misstate knowingly any fact ? 

Mr. KELLEY. No; but I say this—— 

Mr. DUNNELL. [am liable to be misled by astatement. I made 
the statement in good faith. Whether he was the manufacturer or 
the buyer of steel rails, I made the statement as it came to me 
according to my understanding of it, and I did it in good faith. 

Mr. KELLEY. He was an agent, no doubt, for the sale of British 
Bessemerrails. If the gentleman had said he had had a conversation 
with one whom he supposed to be a manufacturer of Bessemer steel 
rails at Saint Louis, the case would have been different; but he stated 
it firmly and positively, as I have geun it. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I have stated, Mr. Chairman, how I was led into 
my mistake, 

. KELLEY. I hope the gentleman from Minnesota will correct 
the misstatement in the copies of his speech he is now distributing 
among the 

Mr. DUNNELL. Ihave stated how I was led into the mistake, and 
the gentleman will accept it, of course. 

Mr. KELLEY, Give us the name of your informant. 

Mr. DUNNELL. His name is Mitchell. 

Mr. KELLEY. He is the well-known agent of British rail-makers. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. If the gentleman will allow me 
now—— 

Mr. KELLEY. Let me finish with the gentleman from Minnesota 
before I turn to you. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Ithought the gentleman was through 
with that part of his s h. 

Mr. KELLEY. No, I am not. Now, the $14 duty story has disap- 

eared, as it would have done before he spoke if the gentleman had 
inquired from the proper sources, Seventy per cent, dividends have 
also disappeared, 

Mr. DUNNELL. I should like to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania a question with his permission. 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DUNNELL. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RAN- 
DALL, } his colleague, made a speech this morning in which he stated 
that according to his judgment the tariff should be revised every teu 
years immediately after the taking of each census, The gentleman 
now insists that the census is no guide. 

Mr. KELLEY, No, but I say that if the puroi go to a Pactolus 
they are liable to find only gravel. [Laughter.] And when gentle- 
men do not understand figures and attempt to adduce conclusions 
from them they must take the consequences. [Laughter.] 

But to proceed to another point. If another of the gentleman’s 
statements in his speech is true we were entitled last year from our 
importation of one article to revenue enough to have paid the national 
debt six times; to have paid all the Windoms or extended bonds ; 
to have purchased all the 4 and 4} percents at 100 per cent. premium ; 
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to have paid off the debts of all the States and all American mu- 
nicipalities, and to still have been burdened with such a surplus in 
the Treasury that we could have abolished both customs duties and 
internal taxes. I really think, Mr. Chairman, there must be some 
exaggeration in the statement to which I am referring. [Laughter.] 
But let me read from the gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Was it not a clerical error? 

Mr. KELLEY. We will see whether it was. If it was, there are 
two or three such errors just here. [Laughter.] The gentleman 
said : 

The duty of $28 per ton on steel rails was fixed in 1870. It is not my to 
discuss whether the duty was then too high or what effect the rate has in re- 
ducing the cost of rails, but insist that a continuance of this high duty is well-nigh 
acrime. During the last year 372,375,307 tons of steel rails were imported into the 
United States, paying an aggregate revenue of $4,654,691.31. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Read the remainder of the sentence. 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly; I am going to do so; Iconld not allow 
so sweet a morsel as that to be lost. [Laughter.] The gentleman 
says: “Paying an aggregate revenue of 84,654, 691.33.“ Now, sir, 
the amount of rails the gentleman says we imported entitled us to 
$10,426,508,596 of duty. [Great laughter.] The gentleman proceeded 
to say: 

Steel rails are now made at about the same cost of iron rails. The above table 
shows the growth and capacity of the mills. The profits of these mills have been 
for the last few years simply enormous. The census returns show that they were 
in 1880 from 60 to 70 per cent. on the entire investment. Every person traveling upon 
a railroad or sending a pound of freight on it is compelled to contribute to these vast 
profits. This high rate can and should be reduced at once. Experts are not needed 
to decide so simple a question. A large manufacturer of Bessemer steel rails in Saint 
Louis, within the last sixty days, assured me that the duty could be reduced to $14 

r ton and the manufacturers still realize large profits on their investments. En- 
—— coat in the construction of the railroads of the country is a continuing bur- 
den upon the producer. All profits must be pasa for by somebody. Reasonable 
profits are right and rightly fostered, but profits which create and sustain monop- 
olies have no claim upon legislation for their continuance. It would be easy to 
show these profits. The production in 1881 was 1,200,000 tons. 


Mr. DUNNELL. The sentence which the gentleman has read is 
in every respect correct, except that there is a typographical error 
which the most ordinary mind could have discovered at once. The 
difficulty is that the word“ tons” took the place of the word pounds; 
and if the gentleman from Pennsylvania is driven to the strait of 
building up an 0 based upon what is evidently a typo- 

raphical error, he has a very sandy foundation on which to stand. 

Applause upon the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam building up an argument to show the unfit- 
ness of this House to frame a tariff; and I am building it up by 
asking this committee to consider printed statements upon which gen- 
tlemen have gone to the public in support of what they call taritt 
reform. But let us look at this typogra hical error— 

Mr. DUNNELL. One word. Iam led to admit that if the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee retlects the intelligence of 
the committee in the interpretation of a sentence like that, then we 
ought to have a tariff commission. [Applause and laughter on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. Now it may be a typographical error, and if it had 
stated 

Mr. DUNNELL. One sentence more. I say respectfully to the 
gentleman that the figures are every one of them correct as to the 
quantity; and the amount I have given as the revenue received is 
accurate to a mill. The ordinary mind, therefore, at once sees that 
there is an error on reading the sentence. There is no difficulty with 
an ordinary mind in reading the sentence to see at once that there 
is a ty ag error. 

Mr. KELLEY. Now, sir, I read from the record. The gentleman 
revised his speech, put it in pamphlet form, and sent it to his con- 
stituents reiterating the story of the tons. I had an idea that there 
was a mistake somewhere when I said the gentleman did not find 
arithmetic to be his strong point. [Laughter.] Because if he had 
divided the amount of duty received by $28 the amount of duty on 
a ton, the result would have shown the number of tons imported. 
Familiarity with the simple rules of arithmetic would have pro- 
tected the gentleman against a blunder so gross. He says the most 
ordinary mind would have recognized it as a typographical error. 
Now, let us see whether he so recognized it. He proceeded to say, 
and in printing the repetition put it not in figures, but in words: 
“Nearly four hundred millions of tons of steel rails were imported 
into the United States during the last year, notwithstanding this high 
rate of duty.” Upon hearing this repetition I tried to correct him. He 
would not permit an interruption. He was exuberant and could not 
brook a suggestion. I wished to show that he must be mistaken, but 
he was just then exulting in the thought of the magnitude of the 
work in which he was engaged. o 

These fellows— 


He was then speaking of the gentlemen who have embarked their 
fortunes in the production of Bessemer steel and industries contrib- 
utory thereto— 

These fellows are bright. They are smart, and they are as impudent as they 
are smart. ‘Chey ask us to continue a monopoly by a twenty-eight-dollar per ton 
tariff, which enables them to declare a dividend of 67 per cent. 

Now, if the gentleman will give me a printed copy of his speech, 
which having revised he put into pamphlet form and sent to his con- 
tituents, I will prove that during all this work he did not detect that 


typo; hical error which he says I should have instantly recog- 
en Will the gentleman send me a copy of his revised speech in 
pamphlet form ? 

Mr. DUNNELL. Certainly I will send the gentleman a revised 
copy. The gentleman does not need arevised copy to know precisely 
what I meant. 

Mr. KELLEY. I am discussing what you told your constituents, 
That is what I am discussing. I do not know intuitively what you 
and other gentlemen mean. I have to take what you sayin my own 
dull, stupid way. [Laughter.] 


THE COST OF TRANSPORTING MATERIALS. 


_ Mr. Chairman, when I said that in this discussion so painstak- 
ing and exhaustive an investigator of topics in the line of his 
special study as my friend from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] had 
omitted elements which vitiated all his conclusions, I referred 
to the imperfect data from which he inferred the cost of a ton of 
bar-iron. In nse to a question of mine as to whether he had 
not omitted a large amount of labor involved in the transporta- 
tion of materials to the point of manufacture and distribution, &c., 
he with characteristic frankness admitted that there was some labor 
expended in that way, and in the production of coal and other ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of these various forms of iron, and 
suggested that if I would furnish him with correct figures on the 
subject he would cheerfully include them. I cannot furnish precise 
figures but can say that my colleague and friend, the distinguished 
Representative of the twentieth district of Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
CURTIN,] whose name is associated with iron-works in Centre 
County which are now managed by the fourth generation of his fam- 
ily, one of which was represented in his own person, has said that 
the transportation of raw materials to a fairly well located furnace 
in Pennsylvania is at least $6.40 a ton. Ores of different qualities 
must be brought from distant sections of the State or country. Lime- 
stone may regane long transportation to works whose location is 
favorable in all other respects. So, too, with coal. The character 
of ore to be chiefly used, and limestone and other ingredients may 
be convenient, but coal must be brought from a great distance. 
The charges for local transportation for a distance anywhere from 
ten to one hundred miles are about the same. I cannot pause to dis- 
cuss the equity or the injustice of these charges on local freight, and 
content myself with stating the fact, remarking only that managers 
of railroads say the cost of labor in such transportation is vastly 
greater than it is in 9 through business on long roads, 

While unable to produce tables that will establish the precise facts 
connected with this question, I beg leave to submit some collateral 
evidence of the magnitude of these charges and of the immensely 

ter per cent. of such charges to which the American producer of 

iron and steel is subjected than those borne by his foreign competi- 
tors. In his report on the census, Mr. Swank cites a very pertinent 
statement from I. Lowthian Bell, the highest British authority upon 
such a question. Mr. Bell, you will perceive, says that while it may 
and does happen that in this country distances of nearly one thou- 
sand miles may intervene between the ore and the coal, it is difficult 
to find a situation in England or Wales in which the two are sep- 
arated by even one hundred miles, The passage in Mr. Swank’s 
report to which I refer reads as follows: 

With regard to the cost of 1 raw materials in the United States and 
Europe, the testimony of a distinguished English iron master will be suttieſent to 
show the t disparity which exists in the distances over which they must be 
re . Mr. I. Lowthian Bell, a commissioner from Great Britain to the Phil- 
adelphia exhibition of 1876, says in bis ofticial 8 : 

“The vast extent of the territory of the United States renders that possible 
which in Great Britain is physically impossible. Thus it may and it does happen 
that in the former distances of nearly 1,000 miles may intervene between the ore and 
the coal, whereas with ourselves it is ditlicult to tind a situation in which the two 
are separated by even 100 miles.“ 

From the ore mines of Lake Superior and Missouri to the coal of Pennsylvania 
is 1,000 miles. Connellsville coke is taken 600 miles to the blast furnaces of Chi- 
cago, and 750 miles to the blast farnacesof Saint Louis. The average distance over 
which all the domestic iron ore which is consumed in the blast furnaces of the 
United States is transported is not less than 200 miles. Great Britian is our prin- 
cipal competitor in the production of iron and steel. In France, Germany, Bel- 
— Sweden, and other European fron- making countries the raw materials of pro- 

uction may not be found in such close proximity as in Great Britain, but they lie 
much nearer to each other than is usual in the United States. 

Even when it is necessary to transport raw materials from one European conntry 
to another, as in taking the iron ores of Spain to England or Germany, the cost of 
removal is usually an unimportant consideration because of the short distances they 
are carried and the facilities which in most cases exist for carrying them by water. 
When this country is obliged, from any cause whatever, to import ores from Spain 
or from Mediterranean ports, the cost of transportation across the Atlantic and 
from the Atlantic ports inland im a heavy tax upon the consumer. 

But it is not only on the raw materials that the cost of transportation operates 
as an impediment to low prices for manufactured products. The manufactured 
products themselves must frequently be transported long distances to tind con- 
sumers. The conditions favorable to the production of iron and steel are not equal 
in many sections of the Union, and in some sections do not exist at all; iron and 
steel cannot, therefore, be extensively or profitably manufactured in all sections. 
The country too is of vast extent, while its railroad and other enterprises which 
consume iron and steel are found in every part of it. It is noticeable also that 
railroads form the principal means of communication between producers and con- 
sumers of iron in this country, and that railroad transportation is much moro 
=a than trans; on by natural water-routes. ~ 

eavy products of iron and steel, for instance, can be carried much more cheaply 
from ce airy to the Gulf ports of the United States than from our own rolling- 
mills and bi furnaces, which are not situated on the sea coast or on the Missis- 


sippi River, and very few of them are so situated. Iron and steel rails for rail- 
roads on the Pacitic coast can be carried more cheaply from Liverpool to San Fran- 
cisco than from Chicago or Saint Louis. 
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My friend from Kentucky [ Mr. CARLISLE] will I doubt not be sur- 
prised at the facts touching this question of the cost of transporta- 
tion in the iron and steel business I am now about to present, and 
which more than confirm Mr. Swank’s statements. The regular 
English correspondent of the Iron Age is alike remarkable for the 
industry with which he collects and reports representative facts, and 
for the candor with which he presents conclusions pro and con. which 
may be deduced from them. In his letter which appeared in the 
issue of the Iron Age of the 13th of last month, he says: 


The effects of railway charges on the heavy” branches of trade in districts 
away from the sea have been well set forth during the week by the state- 
ments of the directors of Charles Cammell & Co., limited, Sheffield, whose 1 85 
has created a t sensation in the district where their works are situated. Cam- 
mell's 9 is one of the largest in the world. The works are at Sheffield. 
Grimesthorpe, near Sheffield, and Renistone, near Sheffield, with the Oaks col- 
lieries near Barnsley. From 5,000 to 6,600 men are employed in busy times, and 
the works turn ont all kinds of iron and steel, from armor-p! and rails down- 
ward. The directors now come forward and inform their shareholders that in order 
to save the heavy cost, £60,000 ($300,000) or £70,000 ($350,000) a year, of railway 
carriage of materials inward and of tinished manufactures outward, they have 
resolved to acquire the rail-mills of Wilson, Cammell & Co., of Drontield, and the 
works of the Derwent Iron Company at Workington. They will remove theirown 
rail-mills and those of the Drontield firm to Workin, , having arrived at the 
conclusion that in order to make the rail business profitable three conditions must 
be fulfilled: (1.) the rail-mills must be combined with blast furnaces; (2,) these 
combined works must be situated in close proximity to the sea, and (3) the blast 
furnaces must be situated where hematite ore is found, with ready and cheap 
access thereto. These conditions will all be embodied at e oT To carry 
ont the change, £350,000 ($1,750,000) additional capital is pro to be raised by 
shares and debentures. 

You will remember that I have alluded to the e removal of Wilson, Cam. 
moll & Co. on formeroccasions. It had not then pired that Charles Cammell 
& Co, had been interested in the matter. Up to now there has been no actual 
alliance between the concerns, although Mr. Alexander Wilson, of the firm, is a 
brother of Mr. George Wilson, chairman of Charles Cammell & Co., and the 
Messrs. Cammeli, of the firm, are sons of the late founder of the 8 ere 
would seem to be little doubt as to the wisdom of the proj |. arbeit it will de- 
prive Sheftield of a good deal of work and employment, and will nearly ruin Dron- 
tield, of which Wilson and Cammell's works are the mainstay. One railway com- 
pany alone will lose carriage payments worth £120,000 ($000,000) a year—a very 
forcible illustration of the folly of a ping policy. Sheftield has been greatly 
agitated anent this question within the week. 

The proposal has more than a local significance, inasmuch as our manufacturers 
on the coast are in a strong position for reaching your market promptly and cheaply. 


MR. SWANK’S LETTER. 


ín this connection let me present the letter of Mr. Swank to which 
I have referred: 


OUR BESSEMER STEEL INDUSTRY—A LETTER TO HON. WILLIAM D. KELLEY, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN IRON AXD STEEL ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia. April 25, 1882. 

Dear Siz: During the discussion in both Houses of Congress of the scheme for 
the ereation of a tariff commission there have been frequent references to the 
statistics of the production of iron and steel which I had the honor to compile for 
the tenth census. As some conclusions, based upon insufficient data, and anfa- 
vorable to American iron and steel manufacturers, have been drawn from these 
statistics, and as these conclusions involve the trustworthiness of the statistics 
alluded to, I beg your permission to lay before you the following statement in my 
own behalf as a special census agent and in behalf also of this association: 


ERRORS OF SENATOR BECK, OF KENTUCKY. 


In a speech in the Senate on Monday, March 20, reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD for Wednesday, March 22. Mr. BECK, of Kentucky, said: 

“The next question is, Who gets the benefit of the tariff tax! Mr. Swank 
shows it all in his report. The capital and business of the Bessemer steel rail 
companies for the year 1880 is thus given: 

Amount of capital, real and personal, investéd in the business 


Cost of lobor 
Cost of material 


Making labor and material cost. 


The value of the products when sold was 55, 805, 210 
Deduet capital and labor 41, 757, 277 
And it leaves a net profit o DRE e Caupusra Sep aesarke se 14, 047, 933 


Or 66.9 per cent. profit upon their capital, and the pay of labor, $4,930,000 is 8.8 
per cent.: $.8 per cent. labor, 66.9 per cent. profit to the capitalist. Mr. Swank 
tries to show that there are some paoa where they have not made money, as in 
Vi ia and elsewhere. But, if I am not mistaken, he them with the 
pds er investment in the plant and everything else, and gives no credit for that 
as being worth anything. Some of the old establishments are in fact making far 
more than 66 per cent. profit; that is the average of all, good and bad, those doing 
well and those making nothing, taken N no 

There are many inaccuracies in the above statement, in addition to its supreme 
error of attributing an average profit by the Bessemer steel manufacturers of 
66.9 per cent. upon their invested capital. The Senator erred in stating that the 
exhibit he gave referred only to the Bessemer steel rail companies.” e should 
have said that it referred to “the Leasemer and open-hearth steel works.“ The 
correction is important, because there were in the census yearonly eleven Bessemer 
steel works, while of Bessemer and open-hearth steel works there were thirty-six 
in the same year. The Senator erred in confounding labor and material ” with 
capital and labor,” and assuming that the sum of the first two items is exactly 
equal to the sum of the last two, namely, $41,757,277. He erred also in the refer- 
ence to the special agent in the phrase Mr. Swank tries to show,” K. Mr. 
Swank was and still is a sworn ofticerof the Government, and in the performance 
of the difficult task of compiling the statistics of a great industry he tried only to 
show tbat he could do his duty and accurately set down facts regardless of theories. 
He stated no theories, having no right to do so in a Government report. 

The statistics of the production of iron and steel in the census year 1880 are not 
only correct, but they are clearly stated. It was never e however, when 
they were sey ae collated, and analyzed, that they could withont some stud 
be understood in all their details by those who are unfamiliar with the multifari- 
ons forms which our iron and steel industries bave assumed. Ever since the Gov- 
ernment commenced the collection of our indastrial statistics the separation of the 
statistics of the different branches of leading industries has been kept steadily in 


view, and to this rule the iron aud steel statistics for 1880 have, of course, formed no 


ee They have necessarily been presented in a complicated rather than 
simple form, but not in a way that renders them incapable of being understood 
and harmonized by those who will patiently sit down to study them. 

The mistake made by Senator BECK and others in assuming that the total value 
of all products" ($55,805,210) produced by the Bessemer and open-hearth steel 
works of the United States in the census year 1880 (see page 36 of the census re- 
port on iron and steel) was obtained with an invested capital of only $20,975,999 
would not have occurred if they had reflected that these products were not made 
solely or even largely with the machinery and other aids and appliances of the 
works mentioned, but that they were the final result of successive Lain seiner 
operations and processes of manufacture which may have represen in the 
census year an invested capital of $100,000,000. The $20,975,999 expresses only the 
capital invested in machinery and accessories required in the immediate conver- 
sion of pig-iron and other raw materials into Bessemer or open-hearth steel, and 
does not include the capital invested by Bessemer and open-hearth steel manufact- 
urers in iron ore and coal mines, in limestone es, in blast-furnaces, in foun- 
deries and machine-shops, in cur- works, in bric 1 in lateral railroads, and in 
other enterprises necessary to the production and ing of these raw materials. 

The capital invested in these various contributory enterprises is se. ely 
given in the census report on iron and steel and in other census reports. To illus- 
trate the full significance of the distinction which is here made, but which Senator 
Beck and others have not made, it may be stated that in the census year 1880 the 
proprietors of the then existing eleven r steel works of the country ope- 
rated forty-nine blast-furnaces. most of which were large and the construction of 
which had cost a great deal of money. ‘The statistics of these blast-furnaces, in- 
onang the capital invested in them, y appear in connection with the 
statistics of other blast-furnaces; they could not be combined with the statistics 
of Bessemer and open-h steel works becanse their product is pig-iron and not 
steel. We may also add, as illustrative of the large investments which our Bes- 
semer steel manufacturers find it necessary to make in iron ore and coal mines, the 
statistics of which will be found in their proper connection, that one Bessemer 
steel company in Pennsylvania has recently invested one and a half million dollars 
in aniron-ore mine in Michigan. To say that the whole capital invested in the 

roduction of Bessemer and open-hearth steel in this country is represented by 
$20,975,999 is as erroneous as to assume that the whole capital of the farmer who 
grows wheat is represented by the cost of his 3 

The history of the Bessemer steel works of the Colorado Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, which are the latest of their kind in this country, affords a clear illustration 
of the necessity of embarking a large capital in enterprises contributory to Bes- 
semer steel works as well as in the works themselves. ‘ore a pound of 9 — 
steel could be made at these works the company found it necessary to buy and de- 
velop iron-ore lands, coal lands, and limestone deposits; to build coke-ovens, blast- 

a foundry, and a machine-sbop; and to make many other investments. 
The company was ee to provide its own iron ore, its own coal, its own 
limestone, its own pig- and to construct much of its own machinery. Its 
Bessemer works do not appear in the census ee e if they did, the capital 
invested in them would by the usages of the Census O be separated from the 
capital invested in the contributory enterprises. We have ascertained that these 
contributory enterprises have absorbed more than five times as much capital as 
the Bessemer steel works. 

The showing of $14,047,933 of profits, which forms the conclusion of the sum in 
arithmetic given by Senator BECK, short of accuracy, therefore, in two im- 
portant particulars. First, these profits, if correctly stated, should have been 
made to apply to thirty-six Bessemer and open-hi steel works instead of to 
eleven mer steel rail companies.“ Second, they are alleged to have been 
derived from a capital of $20,975,999, whereas the true capital upon which a caleu- 
lation of profits should have been based was probably five times as large. 

We do not understand what significance Senator BECK intended to attach to the 
statement that labor was paid but $4,930,349, or 8.8 per cent. of the price received 
for the products of the Bessemer and open-hearth steel works of the country in the 
census year 1880. Did not labor enter y into the $36,826,928 which represents 
the value of the raw materials consu by these works! Did it not form the 
principal element in the cost of these raw materials? Does not Senator BECK know 
that these raw materials could not have been produced without a vast amount of 
labor, which, of course, somebody paid for, and the cost of which is largely BA" 
sented in the value of the finished products! Does he not know that the principal 
element in the cost of all manufactured product is labor? Even in Europe, where 
labor is paid low wages, this is the case. 

The Senator, too, reasons from insufficient and misleading premises when he 
assumes that laborand raw materials constitute the sole items in the cost of any 
manufactured product. They are, it is true, the only items of cost considered in 
the 3 a 5 8 — oes 8 but W 3 are 
not gathe for the p of ascertaining whether an icular industry is 
conducted at a profit hape papasa Many important items 83 of i te Ea 
any Bae manufactured product are consequently noteven hinted at. census 
is suiticiently inquisitorial as it is. Rent, wear and tear of machinery, taxes, in. 
surance, legal expenses, patents, commissions and discounts, interest on borrowed 
money, traveling and advertising, incidental office e ses, and doubtless other 
expenses should be added to the two leading items of labor and raw materials if 
we would include all the elements that enter into the cost of producing any manu- 
factured article. We know of one crucible and open-hearth steel manufacturing 
company in this country which has paid $60.000 for the use of aspon covering 
the Siemens regenerative gas furnace. In the very nature of things the census 
statistics can never include information of this character. 

Senator Beck refers to Virginia as if the Old Dominion made Bessemer steel in 
the census year, which, for her own sake, we regret she did not. He doubtless 
intended to say that the statistics of the iron industry of some counties of Virginia 
in the census year show that the aggregate cost of labor and raw materials ex- 
ceeded the value of the finished ucts. This was so in many iron districts of 
the country in that year, the explnantio n being that the census year exactly cov- 
ered the period which has been designated as the boom in the iron trade, dur- 
ing the greater part of which period establishments that had long been idle were 
being prepared for active operations, aud there were, consequently, large expendi- 
tures for repairs and for fuel, iron ore, and other raw materials. While these ex- 
penses were incu in the census year, it — 1 in some cases that not u 
pound of iron was made until after its close, an others that only a small quan- 
tity was made. In severul of the counties of V a precisely condition ex- 
isted. It was never intended that the census statistics should explain, like a cash. 
book, in what months a >. iron manufacturer pays out money and in what 
months he takes it in; nor that they should disclose, like a diary, in what months 
his works stand idle because his water-power has given out or becanse the supply 
of charcoal has been consumed and all E are busy cutting cord-wood. 


ERRORS OF MR. CARLISLE, OF KENTUCKY. 


Mr. CARLISLE, of Kentucky, in a speech in the House of Representatives on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, March 28 and 29, quoted from the pr ots on the produc- 
tion of iron and steel in the census year 1880 the statistics of the er and 
open-hearth steel works, and added the following comments. (CONGRESSIONAL 

ECORD, Sunday, April 2, page 5 :) 

“ Deducting the total cost of labor and materials from the value of the product 
there is left the sum of $14,047,933, which is a small fraction less than 67 per cent. 
on the whole capital invested. It thus appears that while capital retains in its 
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hands, after paying the whole cost of production, nearly 67 per cent., labor ro- 
ceived less than 9 per cent. of the value of the product.” 

It is at least unfortunate for Mr. CARLISLE that he accepted as correct the con- 
clusion reached by Senator BECK, that, from an invested capital of $20,975,999, 
there was realized in the census year a pets. nearly 67 percent. If he had gone 
to the bottom of the whole subject for himself he would Save found that the Sen- 
ator’s conclusion was erroneous, as we have shown. 

Mr. CARLISLE's h is marred by another unfortunate and equally faulty and 
misleading reference to the iron and steel and iron-ore statistics for the census 
year 1880, to which we will here allude, because it furnishes corroborative testi- 
mony of the unreliability of his judgment upon the subject just referred to. He 
undertook to show that the duty on bar-iron is now much greater than the cost of 
the labor that is employed in producing it, and in the curse of his argument 
made the following statements, which will be found on pages 7 and 8 of the cepy of 
the RECORD already referred to: 

Let us see what is the rate of duty necessary to equalize the cost of produc- 
tion, so far as the w: of labor constitute a part of that cost; and in making this 
inquiry I shall include the cost of all the labor employed in the production of the 
finished article, beginning with the material in its crudest form. * I will 
include the cost of all the labor from the very beginning, and compare it only with 
the duty imposed upon the finished article. Let us take for illustration a familiar 
article, merchant bar-iron, an article in relation to which we have the most au- 
thentic evidence showing the cost of labor in its production. 

According to the statistics of the production of iron ore, as given us by the 
census of 1880, the amount paid for labor of all kinds was $1.35 for each ton pro- 
duced. It requires two tons of ore to make one ton of pig-iron, so that the cost of 
labor in the quantity of ore to make one tonof pig-ironis $2.70. Accord- 
ing to the same authority, the blast-furnaces in the United States produced during 
the last census year 3,781,021 tons of pig-iron, and paid for services of all kinds the 
sum of $12,680,703, or $3.35 for each ton. It takes 1.3 tons of pig to make one ton 
of bar iron, so that the total cost of labor in the pig necessary to produce one 
ton of bar is $4.35. * * * When the committee appointed by the New York 
tariff convention came before the Committee on Ways and Means they were ac- 
companied by a gentleman who stated that he was the president of the Amalga- 
mated Iron and Workers’ Association of the United States, a labor organi- 
zation; and, in response to a question put by me, he said that the amount paid to 
labor for making one ton of merchant -iron was $13. Accepting that as a cor- 
rect statement, we have the following figures: 


Cost of labor in two tons iron-ore-.......- 2 „ $2 70 
Cost of labor in one ton pig- iron è - 435 
Cost of labor in one ton bar- iron 13 00 

Total cost of labor 3 445 arenes ese? - 2005 


“Now, Mr. Chairman, the duty on merchant bar iron under the existing law is 
$33.60 per ton, or $13.55 more than enough to pay the cost of all the labor expended 
im its production from the time the crude material leaves the earth until it is sent 
from the mill as a finished article.” 

There are many errors in this calculation by Mr. CARLISLE. He has omitted 
the cost of the labor employed in the transportation of the iron ore to the blast 
furnace ; the cost of the labor employed in the production and transportation of 
the limestone and fuel necessary to convert the iron ore into pig-iron; the cost of 
the labor employed in the transportation of the pig-iron to the rolling-mill ; and 
the cost of the lubor employed in the production and transportation of the fuel, 
fettling ore, and other supplies required in the rolling-mill, as well as the clerical 
and supervisory labor which are also required. He has also failed to observe that 
his two tons of iron ore will not make one ton of bariron, but that, according to 
his own data, two and six-tenths tons are required. In his sammary he is also in- 
accurate in the phrase, “cost of labor in one ton of pig-iron,” when he obviously 
meant to beg ong and three-tenths tons. He is also inaccurate in assuming that 
the duty on bar-iron is $33.60 a ton, when in fact this duty is imposed on only a 
small part of the bar-iron that is imported, the great bulk of it paying a duty of 
omy $22.40 a ton. 

ceurate calculations show that the $20.05 mentioned by Mr. CARLISLE as repre- 
senting the “total cost of labor” employed in the production of one ton of bar-iron 
represents only aboutone-halfofthatcost. A summary ofall the elements which en- 
ter into the cost of each ton of bar-iron which is now produced at a favorably located 
rolling-mill in Eastern Pennsylvania shows that nine and one-third tons of raw mate- 
rials are used in its production, and that in the transportation and manipulation 
of these raw m: $36.27 is paid for labor, and not $20.05. A mill less favor- 
ably located than the one referred to could not make a ton of bar. iron at a less total 
cost for labor than $40, which is just twice the sum named by Mr. CARLISLE. As 
happened with his inquiry into the profits of the Bessemer and open-hearth steel 
manufacturers, he has reached a false conclusion concerning the cost of the labor 
employed in the production of a ton of bar-iron because he did not consider all the 
elements of his problem. 


ERRORS OF MR. DUNNELL, OF MINNESOTA. 


Mr. 3 of Minnesota, in his h in the House of Representatives on 
Tuesday, March 30, on the proposal to appoint a tariff commission, made the fol- 
9 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Wednesday, April 5, page 24 :) 

The duty of $28 per ton on steel rails was fixed in 1870. It is not my purpose 
to discuss whether the duty was then too high or what effect the rate has had in 
reducing the cost of rails, but insist that a continuance of this high duty is well- 
nigh a crime. During the last year 372,375,307 tons of steel rails were ren ken 
into the United States, paying an te revenue of $4,654,.691.31. S rails 
are now made at about the same cost of iron rails. The above table shows the 
have been for the 


have quoted from his speech. n 

rived in the census 2 by our manufacturers of steel rails. What intelligent 

farmer can put any faith 

country, a8 Mr. DUNNELL does in speech, that Perim the last year 372,375,307 

tons of steel rails were imported into the United States“ 

of rails would lay 4,231, miles of railroad track, composed of rails weighin 
-six pounds to the yard—enou, track to around the earth one hun 

and sixty-nine times, and sixteen railroad. 


to the United States last year. That the honorable A0 fully intended to 
6 re} em 
hrai them, he 


statement with the remark that he could “ find no possible reason for the continu- 
ance of this large duty of $28 per ton.“ A duty that will pay off the national debt 
six tines in one year may safely be dispensed With asa matter of revenue, while 
the protection which it affords to our steel-rail producers need not be considered, 
as the country, according to Mr. DUNNELL's figures, will probably not need any 
more steel rails from any source for several handred years. 


PROFITS THAT CAN BE JUSTIFIED. 


Having shown that the excessive profits referred to by Senator Beck, Mr. CAR 
LISLE, Mr. DUNNELL, and others, were not ized by our Bessemer and open- 
hearth steel manufacturers in the census year 1880, we now frankly admit that 
the profits realized by most of these manufacturers in that year were satisfactory ; 
that they exceeded the 2 or 3 or 5 or 6 per cent. on their invested capital which 
less daring, less enterprising, and very jealous men would have conceded to them. 
They did not, 8 conduct their extensive business operations in that 
year at a loss, as many of them had done in previous i. nor were their protits 
so small that at the year’s close it became a question for consideration where they 
could borrow the necessary money, by placing mortgages on their works, to 
enable them to so 98 capacity of those works that the increased demand 
for their products could be met in succeeding years. They neither lost money nor 
received, as a rule, small profits, but on the contrary most of them realized hand- 
some profits, and ce immediately invested these profits in extensions to their 
works, with the result that the capacity of these works is to-day twice as great as 
it was in the census S fre, assuring a prompt meeting of the country’s demands 
for their products and at much lower prices than then prevailed. 

In the census year we produced, in round numbers, 950,000 gross tons of Besse- 
mer and open-hearth steel ingots; this year we can produce double that quantity 
if it should be required. The price of American steel rails in February, 1880, was 
885 a ton, suing ty the extraordinary boom“ which then prevailed in all branches 
of business in Europe and America, and at the same time the price of American 
iron rails was $68 a ton; in February, 1882, the price of American steel rails had 
fallen to $55 a ton, through the increase of domestic 5 and at the pres- 
ent time it is rice at $50 aton. Men who thus add tothe wealth of the country, 
by increasing its capacity to supply its wants and by reducing the price at which 
those wants can be supplied, and who, at the same time, furnish employment to 
increased numbers of workingmen, are surely not criminals but public benefactors. 


PROFITS OF EUROPEAN IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURERS, 


European manufacturers of iron and steel do not ordinarily conduct their busi- 
ness with an annual profit of 2 or 3 or even 5 or 6 per cent.; they cannot afford to 
do it. As an illustration of European profits we may quote from the last annual 
report of Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., limi of Middlesborough, England, the lead- 
ing manufacturers of iron and steel in that country. The re says: Your 
directors have pleasure in submitting herewith the company’s balance sheet and 
auditor's report for the year endin, ber 31, 1881. Having regard to the low 
creer ruling for pig-iron during the second and third quarters, and the unsatis- 
factory condition of the coal trade over the whole of the past year, the directors 
feel assured that the results obtained will be considered satisfactory to the share- 
holders. The amount of profit available for distribution is £305,806 12s. 5d. 
This is one and a half million dollars. We have no means of 3 the 
exact amount of capital represented by this English company, but it would have 
to be more than fifteen million dollars to bring the profits of last year below 10 
per cent. The only statement we have seen of its capital fixes it nominally at 
£2.500,000, or about $12,500,000. But the one and a hal? million dollars available 
for distribution does not reprosat all the profits of Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. in 
1881. ‘The report adds: The plant and machinery have been kept in an etlicient 
state. and several important repairs and improvements have been made and charged 
to revenue account.” This means that the value and effectiveness of their works 
were increased last 1 — as a basis for future proflts, aud that this was done in ad- 
dition to setting aside one and a half million dollars for distribution. 

An iliustration of the profits derived from the mannfacture of steel alone in Eng- 
iand is before us. The sixth annual report of William Jessop & Sons, limited, 
embracing the operations of the past year, gives the profits for that year, after 
paying interest and all other obligations, as 237,323 9x. öd., or about $185,000, on a 
paid-up capital of £230,610, or about $1,150,000. This is about 16 per cent. The 
report adds that the buil „machinery, and plant have during the year been 
maintained in thorough repair out of revenue.” 

Mr. Joseph Wharton is our authority for the follo: incident: at the dinner 
given by the iron-masters of the Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania, in December, 1874, 
to Mr. Isaac Lowthian Bell, a distinguished English ironmaster, a colloquy occ 
between one of the younger Americans present and Mr. Bell which shows that high 
protits are always expected by English ironmasters. Our young couw n was 
setting forth the many advantages possessed by England over the United States 
for the * K ion of iron as so many ments in favor of our tariff sys- 
tem, and with about these words: “and then, you know, Mr. Bell, you cap- 
italists are satisfied with so low a percentage for 225 money.“ What do you 
mean, sir?” said Mr. “T mean that you think 3 or 4 per cent. per annum suf- 
ficient return for your money,” was the reply. Indeed, you are very much mis- 
taken, rejoined Mr. Bell, we consider 20 to 30 per cent. much nearer the thing.“ 


LARGE PROFITS NECESSARY, 


The measure of the profits which iron and steel manufacturers should in eqnity 
receive must of course vary according to circumstances, but concerning the gen- 
eral proposition that large profits are n it may be asked, how else can 
large manuf: enterprises be built up and employment be given to large 
numbers of people! Large profits are needed to pay for extensions to enterprises 
originally small, and to provide improvements in methods of manufacture which 
the progressive spirit of the age and the fierceness of competition are constantly 
8 ng. In no other way could capital ever have been accumulated to equip 

sus! the t manutacturing enterprises of the world. The large capital 
upon which millions of wheels and spindles, and all other productive machinery, 
now rest mainly represents profits. The ey et Abas which we have above re- 
ferred, Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., was founded in 1541 with a small capital, one of 
the partners contributing absolutely nothing but his skill and experience as an 
iron-worker, and for many years its operations were conducted on a small scale. 
In 1850 it entered npon a more prosperous career, and its present extensive works 
have been created chiefly with the profits of the last thirty years. The great steel 
works of Alfred Krupp, at Essen, in Germany, the largest in the world, were 
founded in 1810 by Friedrich Krupp, the father of the present proprietor, and as 
late as 1848 they employed only seventy-four workmen. At the a time they 
employ 17,000 persons. The commercial value of these works and their accessories 
is greater than that of the works of Bolekow, Vaughan & Co., and yet this im- 
mense value may be said to have been created who! cee of the profits derived by 
one Ree ge in two generations, from an enterprise that was originally very 
in 


pected e In the manufacture of pig-iron the introduction of hot-blast 
stoves werful blowing engines in late years has required more money than 


the 
facture of steel many changes in methods have occurred in 
which bas been exceedingly expensive. Some of these changes, it is true, have 
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been of a radical character, as in the introduction of the Possunt eaten eee 
processes, which may be classed as new industries rather than as modifications of 
old processes; but even these new methods of producing steel have been modified 
aud improved by ex nee, while the old crucible process has been t com- 
pletely transformed by the introduction, at be expense, of gas-furnaces. Years 
ago, in our own country, a large amount of capital was expended in the erection 
and equipment of mills for ro! g iron rails. Many of these mills have since been 
abandoned or converted at considerable expense into mills for rolling iron in other 
forms, while others have been converted at still greater Sepha to establish- 
ments for the production of rails made by the Bessemer or the open-hearth pro- 
coss. 

In the report of Bolekow, Vaughan & Co., already mentioned, the necessity for 
frequent changes of methods and machinery is thus referred to: * The rapid pro- 
gress of invention connected with the steel and iron trade necessitates the greatest 
watchfulness on the part of your directors to keep the works and plant in such a 
state of efliciency as will enable them to obtain the largest production and work 
with the most economical results.” Even in establishments in which new methods 
and modern machinery have not been introduced the annual cost of repairs to and 
renewals ofsuch machinery as is in use is ordinarily sufficient to absorb no incon- 
siderable part of the profits. Probably no other business is so destructive to the ma- 
chinery and other inanimate aids which it cares rd the manufacture of iron and 
steel. And we may add, although the remark is not ane to our subject, that 
scarcely any other business taxes so severely as it does the strength and endur- 
ance of those who toil in it with their hands. 


UNREASONABLE PROFITS. 


We do not wish to be understood as justifying unreasonable profits. An illus- 
tration of the profits which we do not justify is furnished us by Mr. J. S. Jeans, 
the secretary of the British Iron Trade Association, in his history of the first com- 
pany that was organized in England to work the Bessemer process. Mr. Bessemer 
was the projector of this bese per roe a member of it, his associates being Messrs. 
ripe woe gg len, and the ways of Manchester. The works were located at 
Shettield. a Jeans’s 3 2 . * oa Sies iration of the ae 
years’ term of partnership o s firm, the works, whic) been greatly in- 
creased from time to time, entirely out of revenues, were ee private pei Ao 
for exactly twenty-four times the amount of the whole subscribed capital, notwith- 
standing that the firm had divided in profits during the 5 sum equal 
to fifty-seven times the gross capital, so that by the mere commercial working of 
the process, apart from the patent, each of the five partners after fourteen 
years, from the Sheflield works with eighty-one times the amount of his subscribed 
capital, or an average of nearly cent. per cent. every two months—a result proba- 
bly unprecedented in the annals of commerce.” 
ut this statement does not exhibit all of the ts which Mr, Bessemer has 
derived from his invention. He charged others for the privilege of using that in- 
vention, and his profits from this source alone have been enormous. Mr. Jeans 
says that from first to last Bessemer's patents have brought him royalties to the 
value of over £1,057,000,” or over $5,000,000. This statememt was made in 1879. 
American Bessemer steel manufacturers have been censured in the American 
Con because, for their own protection, they have been compelled to purchase 
the patents under which their business is conducted, but we have not heard of any 
condemnation from the same source of Mr. s enormous gains from the 
sale of his patents and from the use of his invention in his own works. He has 
realized an immense fortune from his inven and his government honors him 
by conferring upon him a title of nobility; he is now Sir Henry Bessemer; but 
honorable gentlemen in the American do not hesitate to s tize as 
ublic enemies those of their countrymen who, at N cost and with great risk, 
favs given the benefits of this great invention to the American people. For Mr. 
Bessemer, the Englishman, they have no word of condemnation, but the American 
manufacturers who have bouglit his patents they would put in the penitentiary, 


THE BESSEMER PATENTS. 


This seems to be the proper place to state the cost to American Bessemer steel 
manufacturers of the patents ander which their business has been established. 
They have cost their present owners, in addition to the royalties paid for their use 
before they pure! them, almost one anda half million dollars. We are author- 
ized to make this statement by the president of the company that owns the pat- 
ents, As some of these patents have 3 aod as the value in this 
country of those last purchased, and for whi 5,000 was paid, (covering the 
‘Thomas-Gilchrist process,) has yet to be tested, it must be conceded that the da’ 
cannot be very far off when the whole of this investment of nearly one and a 
million dollars may be lost. A large part of it has pares Semen lost. 

But it is alleged that the owners of the Bessemer patents constitute a monopoly; 
that they will not permit others to use them. This is not the fact. The patents 
were bought as a business investment, and for protection against 
cations, but not to create a monopoly. Any paoa or persons who may wish to 
engage in the manufacture of Bessemer si in this country can enjoy the use of 
all the patents that in any way affect the methods of that manufacture which are 
now employed here by paying a royalty of cents a ton on the raw materials 
that go into the converter. There is no other ‘ge for the use of these patents. 
As a ton of the raw materials mentioned produces very nearly a ton of Bessemer 
steel, it will be seen that the use of the patents costs but a over fifty cents for 
each ton of steel | spears This is a very moderate charge for the use of patents 
which have cost their present owners (not counting the Thomas-Gilchrist patents) 
over a million dollars, and it is certainly a very great reduction upon the charge 
which the pioneer manufacturers of Bessemer steel in this country were compelled 
to pay for the use of Mr. Bessemer's patents. The Pennsylvania Steel Company 
was the first American company to engage in the manufacture of Bessemer stee 
as a commercial product. In 1867, when its works were started, it was required 
to pa $5 per ton royalty on all ingots that were produced to be rolled into rails, 

$10 per ton royalty on all ingots that were produced to be rolled into other 
forms, The mere statement of these facts—that the royalty has been reduced 
from $5 and $10 to fifty cents—carries with it its own comment. 

The use of the patents covering the Thomas-Gilchrist process in the manufact- 
ure of Bessemer steel has not yet been offered to the can public, for the 
reason that the American owners of the patents desire first to test by practical 
experiments the value of the process. We have never heard that any person or 
persons in this country, except the owners of these ts, have expressed any 
serious desire to engage in the manufacture of steel by this process. 

But Bessemer s can be made and is made in this country without regard to 
the patents which cover the old and tried methods of manufacture, and conse- 

uently without the ayant of say royalty whatever. There are now fourteen 

mer steel works in operation in this country. Of the whole number eleven 
arè operated under the yan and three reg: of them. These three find 
no 8 making er steel by methods upon which the patents have 
expired. here exists, 8 no hinderance to-day to the manufacture of 
Bessemer steel in this country without the iture of one dollar for the use of 
any patents. That eleven works use methods the patents upon which have not yet 
expired is due to the fact that their proprietors own the pesna and to the fur- 
ther fact that they believe the methods covered by them to be valuable. 


ble compli- 


5 LOSSES OF AMERICAN BESSEMER STEEL MANUFACTURERS. 

Having fully referred to the charges of excessive profits that have been 
made inst the American manufacturers of Bessemer steel we will now be par- 
doued briefly reciting some of their losses. 


Each of the two experimental Bessemer steel works established in this country 
in 1864 and 1865, one at Wyandotte, Michigan, and the other at Troy, New York, 
lost money. The Wyandotte works were abandoned in 1869, and were almost a 
total loss. The Troy experimental works were succeeded in 1867 by permanent 
works, and these were burned in 1868. New works were completed in 1870, and it 
was not until after this event that any money was made in the manufacture of Bes- 
semer steel at Troy. 

The first works established in Pennsylvania expressly to manufacture Bessemer 
steel were those of the 1 Steel Company, near Harrisbargh, which were 
commenced in 1865. In 1867 steel was first manufactured at these works, since 
which time they have been steadily in operation. But it was not until 1874, eight 
years after the erection of the works had been undertaken, that a cash dividend was 
declared, and then it amounted to only 2 per cent. upon the capital stock. At this 
time the stock exeeeded one and three-quarter million dollars. A short time prior 
to this dividend one of the stockbolders sold his stock for one-balf its original value. 

The second „mer steel works in Pennsylvania were those of the sedom 
Tron and Steel Company, near Lewistown. They were undertaken in 1866. In 
1868 they commenced to make steel, and in 1869 the company failed, and the works 
were subsequently dismantled. Over one and a half million dollars in capital and 
bonded and unbonded debts was sunk in this abortive enterprise. 

The Cambria Iron Company, at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, has manufactured 
Bessemer steel since 1871, but was originally organized in 1853 to manufacture 
iron rails. Its 8 5 stock was $1,000,000. In 1854 the company failed, and in 
1855, fresh capital having been added, it failed again. The works were then 
leased. In 1861 the company was reorganized and placed upon a firm financial 
basis, the original stockholders, who paid $1,000,000, surrendering their stock 
and arg es exchange $100,000 of new stock, or $100 for every $1,000 they had 
invested, us the original promoters of this enterprise absolately lost 000. 

The Bethlehem Iron Company, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, was organized in 
1863 to manufacture iron rails, and in 1873 it commenced also to manufacture Bes- 
semer steel. It has continued the manufacture Bessemer steel until the present 
time. From 1879 to 1873 only stock dividends were made, and from 1873 to 1879 
neither stock nor cash dividends were declared. In these latter years the com- 

any's operations were conducted at an actual loss. In 1874 a bonded debt of 
280550 was created, and in 1877 additional bonds were issued to the amount of 

78,000. 

In the West the effort to establish the Bessemer steel indu: has been attended 
with many discouraging vicissitudes. The works of the Joliet Iron and Steel Com- 
pey: at he oliet, Illinois, were commenced in 1870,and in 187% they first manufact- 
w Bessemer steel. In 1874 the compauy failed, and the works were stopped. 
The e een another effort to achieve success, but after a long struggle 
again failed, but not until fresh debts had been created, the whole investment ag- 
Frogating $3,700,000. After sing through bankruptcy the works were sold in 

879 for a sum not sufficient to pay all the bondholders, and the original capital 
was lost. The works of the Vulcan Steel Company, at Saint Louis, Missouri, were 
built in 1872 to roll iron rails, but in 1875 the company commenced the erection of 
Bessemer steel works. In 1876 these works were completed, and steel was made 
by them in that year, Soon afterward the company failed to meet its obligations 
and the works were stopped, but, after many serious losses, it has reorgan- 
ized and the works are now in operation. Probably $1,000,000 has been sunk 
in 2 this enterprise, which has until very recently been exceedingly 
unprofita 

t will be seen that our Bessemer steel industry has encountered serious obstrue- 
tions, and that it has reached its present condition of prosperity through great 
tribulation. If those who, with undaunted courage but often with failing AED, 
faithfully nursed it for many years when it was a sickly child are now able to ro- 
cover their losses through the 5 7 prosperity of the whole country, and if it 
can be shown, as it most certainly can be, that their 3 and courage have 
resulted in giving to the country a vigorous industry that has cheapened the cost 
of our railroads and reduced the ransp who shallortation, say that theysoct of t 
are not worthy of their reward? 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES M. SWANK, Secretary. 
Hon. WittiamM D. KELLEY, 


Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives. 
A DIVERSION. 

Mr. Chairman, I must hasten toa conclusion; and it is my purpose 
to illustrate the effect thirty years of her present commercial system 
has had upon England by the testimony furnished by contributors to 
her leading journals. But before proceeding to lay the matter I have 
collected on this point before the committee, I desire to emphasize the 
fact stated by Sir Edward Sullivan in the Nineteenth Century for 
August last, that there were at that time 14,500,000 of her ple with 
less than 10s. 6d. a week to live on; less than $2.62 a week to each of 
14,500,000 British laboring people, with whose work our producers 
28 to be made to compete, with a slight allowance for something 
or other, 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. For the difference in labor. 

Mr. KELLEY. For the difference in labor? Who will ascertain 
and fix it? At what point at home and abroad shall it be fixed ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The Ways and Means Committee 
ought to be able to fix it. You have got tables of wages there, and 
you can find exactly the difference in making a ton of iron between 
Great eae and the United States, aud put the duty on it; that is 
enough. 

Mrs KELLEY. I will put a question to the gentleman, and want a 
candid answer. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. You shall have it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman state the basis of the opinion 
he so persistently reiterates that a Republican Committee on Ways 
and Means can do what three successive Democratic committees 
failed to do! 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Becanse the Republican committee 
has professed to have special knowledge of industry in this countr 
and the basis upon which it is built, and have all the facts and knowl- 
edge about it; and they deny that the Democrats know anything 
about it at all. That is the reason why I pay the gentleman a com- 

liment. He has written volumes and made speeches without num- 

r about it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Here are speeches that I made upon two Demo- 
cratic tariff bills. The first was in the Forty-fifth Congress, or the 
Forty-fourth—which was it? 

Several MEMBERS. The Forty-fifth. 
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Mr, KELLEY. That tariff bill of 1876 was concocted in Demo- 

cratic circles and brought here. And then in 1878 we had another 
- Democratic tariff bill. And neither of them were ever brought to a 
vote. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Why, you struck out the enacting 
clause of one of them. 

Mr. KELLEY. The enacting clause was stricken out. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. By your vote. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, by my vote; but not by it alone. One of 
the slight objections to what was called the Morrison tariff bill was 
that when an article had several commercial names it appeared in 
the bill under different rates of duty, according to the name. 

Mr. MORRISON. Old man, you never told me that in the com- 
inittee-room. 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, yes; I did. But here is what I said in my 
speech of May 29, 1876, when the members of the Democratic com- 
mittee were on the floor and had an opportunity to correct me if I 
made a misstatement: 

In many instances it puts the same article, under different names, on both the 
dutiable and free list; thus acetate of potash is to bear a duty of 123 cents a 
8 but potassa acetate, which is identically the same article, is on the free 
is 

(Laughter. ] 

Prussian blue, when so called, is to be judiciously protected, but when im- 
ported as Berlin blue, or fig-blue, or Chinese blue, it is to come in free. 

[Laughter.] The same article identically, whether invoiced as 
Prussian blue or Berlin blue. Then there was a very learned reso- 
lution appended and made part of the bill. It read: 

Provided, That alcohol, to be exclusively used for the manufacture of ethers, 
chloroforms, and the vegetable alkaloids, made free of duty by this act, may be 
withdrawn from bond free of the specific internal-revenue tax per gallon, in quan- 
tities not exceeding one thousand g; at any one time, under such rules, regu- 
lations, and bonds as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

I ask now, as I then asked, how many chloroforms had the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means discovered? For science has only dis- 
covered one. And I again ask what vegetable alkaloids needed the 
use of alcohol? I never found the practical chemist that could tell 
me how it was to be applied to any of them. And, after considering 
the bill as a whole, I said to the gentleman from Illinois confiden- 
tially, and in subdued tones,“ This is all infernal nonsense.” [Great 
laug pote 

Mr. MORRISON. You say that so often that I did not think you 
meant it. 

Mr. KELLEY. But, my dear friend, for as such I always greet you, 
justice requires me to say that you are not personally responsible for 
much of this nonsense. In the course of ny remarks on the occasion 
referred to I took occasion to say: 

I have before me the bill presented by the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and which, on his motion, was referred to the committee, and the one 
reported by the committee to the House, and am compelled to say that bad and 
dangerous as was the original bill it was better when presented and referred than 
it became in the hands of the committee. In its original form it had at least the 
merit of general consistency; but as reported by the committee it is a mesh-work 
ot incongruities, which practical men who are familiar with the details of trade 
and the existing system of taxes and duties will, if they read it, regard as a trav- 
esty of American legislation. I am aware that these are strong ph but they 
ee no intentional discourtesy to the chairman or any member of the com- 
m . 

My old friend, Fernando Wood, who introduced and managed the 
next Democratic tariff bill, has gone hence, and I will say nothing 
about his bill, except in the way of a little story. General Banks, 
of Massachusetts, was a member of the committee at that time. Mr. 
Wood used sometimes to lose his temper, as does his successor. 
When the enacting clause had been stricken from his bill by an over- 
whelming vote he went into the committee-room. He was irate and 
gave expression to his feelings. General Banks, in his dignitied 
but good-natured way, said: “ What do you mean, Mr. Chairman?” 
“Why,” said Mr. Wood, ‘everybody seemed to have an objection to 
some provision of my bill.” “Oh no,” said Banks, with even more 
than his usual affability, I do not think, sir, that there was objec- 
tion to the e of your bill; our hostility was to the enacting 
clause.” [Laughter.] Whereat the venerable chairman of the com- 
mittee laughed, and the Wood tariff bill had passed into history. In 
view of these reminiscences I am constrained to admit that even in 
conjunction with the gentleman from New York I could not frame a 
tariff bill in thirty days, and that I think we had better suffer the ills 
we are said to be enduring than fly to those that would spring from 
such a hotchpotch 8 business us we would make, or 
a the Democratic committees of late Congresses proposed to make 
of it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Does the gentleman propose to pass 
away from the gentleman from Minnesota? The gentleman under- 
took to pite me a chance to ask him a question. 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly you may. But I do not think the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota needs a guardian. He can take care of him- 


seli. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman took exception 
to the statement I made that an investment of twenty millions of 
dollars in steel works had produced very nearly or quite that profit 
in a single year. Then he took exception to a statement of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [ Mr. DUNNELL] that dividends had been 
made of 67 per cent. per annum. Now, I beg to ask the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania whether he knows that profits have not been made 
by steel companies at the rate or over the rate of 67 per cent. ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Ido knowit by information received from gentle- 
men connected with the largest and best of them. And I do know 
that three of them have failed. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I am referring to the year 1881. 
What were the profits of the year 1881? 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, no! 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. That was my allegation. And ask 
the gentleman now whether he says that in the year 1881 the steel 
revel of Pennsylvania did not make an average of 67 per cent. and 
more of profit? 

Mr. KELLEY. And I deny it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Now then—— 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not yield any further; you can speak in the 
five-minute debate. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Oh, no; I yielded to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania all the time he wanted during my speech, and 
now when I am A e to give the evidence of the correctness of 
my assertion he ise ines to yield. 

Mr. KELLEY. You yielded and then abruptly cut me off. I have 
not infinite strength, and I have quite enough material here to 


en me. 
Kr. HEWITT, of New York. Then say to this House that I am 
prepared to prove that dividends ter in money value than 50 per 
cent. were made on the profits of 1581, and that the undivided profits 
exceeded 67 or even 100 per cent. 
Mr. KELLEY. I say the gentleman is not prepared with any 
legitimate evidence to sustain his allegations ; and I now resume the 


oor. 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I hold the proof in my hands. 

Several MEMBERS. Read it. Read it. 

Mr. KELLEY. No! No! [Laughter.] I simply assert my right 
to the floor. There will be time in the five-minute debate for the 
gentleman to read it. Ido not know what it is; Ido not know from 
whom it comes; but I see it is a clipping from a newspaper. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Read it. 

Mr. KELLEY, (to Mr. MCMILLIN.) Are you the chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iam one of the members of this House, sitting 
here and allowing you to go on by consent; and as such I ask you 
to yield to others the privileges that you enjoy yourself. And now if 
you can go on after obtaining privilege yourself and refuse that to 
others, do so. 

Mr. KELLEY. I say it can come in in the five-minute debate to- 
morrow ; but I am not 1 to be bullied into yielding the floor. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. This is a new doctrine. I have not 
seen much bullying done by this weak and humble side of the House 
during this session; but we will begin it if necessary. 

Mr. KELLEY. Well, read it; let us see what it is. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York, (reading :) 


Judge Ashman yesterday filed an adjudication in the estate of J. Edgar Thom- 
son, formerly president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The question was 
whether about fifty thousand dollars’ worth of stock of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, which had recently been obtained by the estate, should be regarded as 

of the capital of the estate or as a dividend and given to Mra. Thomsom abso- 
utely. J ndge Ashman took the latter view, and awarded the property to the 
widow.—Phi lphia Times, April 28. 


The facts are that the dividends of 50 per cent. 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, no, [laughter;] that is not proof. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I say I will give the authority, and 
I defy anybody to dispute it. The facts are that a dividend of stock 
was declared by the Pennsylvania Steel Company, and that stock is 
selling in the market to-day for more than 200; so that $50,000 of 
stock was worth over $100,000. 

Mr. KELLEY. Among the books in my library, when I practiced 
law, was one entitled“ Cases Doubted, Denied, and Overruled,” and 
I think this is a case that will be doubted, denied, and overruled if 
it means what the gentleman says it does. It has no relation to the 
dividends of a corporation. The orphans’ court divides the estates of 
testators and decedents. That is an orphaus’ court decision. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The superintendent told me himself 
that he had $3,000,000 of undivided profits. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam ready for all proper questions, and for facts 
within your knowledge. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. This is within my knowledge. 

Mr. KELLEY. Knowledge derived from an irrelevant newspaper 
paragraph. Iam closing a h, and I do not want my argument 
further broken by the injected opinions of one who speaks of the 
American tariff as a war measure ; says it produces $150,000,000 an- 
nually more than is needed for the national expenditure ; and that it 
was the chief cause in ea the world-wide financial conyulsion 
that between 1873 and 1 England, France, Germany, aud 
all the states of Central an uth America, and ruined many of the 
leading houses of India. Who attributed all this to our obstructive 
prohibitory tariff ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I said it was a powerful element. 

Mr. KELLEY. What is that? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I said that it was a powerful ele- 
ment, and I repeat it. 
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Mr. KELLEY. Now that I have 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I said that that condition of depres- 
sion was resultant from many causes, and I thought that the tariff 
was one of them. 

Mr. KELLEY. You thought the Morey letter was genuine too, 
[Great langhter.] I refer to the speech of the gentleman, and read 
this colloquy : 

Mr. KELLEY. Could England find a market for her products during the era to 
which the gentleman refers ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. It could not. 

Mr. KELLEY. Then it was not protective duties which shut the commodities 
out of other markets! But was it not the inability of the people to consume! 
And further, did that not come from a financial cause, namely, the suppression by 
Germany of the great part of her nary e bank notes under $25, or £5 sterling, 
the abrogation of the use of silver by Germany, the steady application of our sur- 
pie sean to the contraction of our “ greenbacks }” 
cussion—— 

Mr. Hewrrt, of New York. But 1 am afraid the gentleman is. 

Mr. KELLEY. They were then performing the service of money, but the de- 
monetization of silver by this Government through the withdrawal of the me- 
‘liam of exchange from the world by these two governments, did it not paralyze 
industry aud the consumptive capacity of the whole world. No tariff can control 
such contingencies. (Applanse,} 

Mr. Hewirr, of New York. I will answer the gentleman by saying that his 
long question is a conundrum proper to be addressed to the 
They framed all this legislation. 

r. KELLEY. Oh, no; they did not frame the German legislation. 


Further ou I read: 


Mr. KELLEY. I should like the gentleman to answer whether I did not name the 
causes. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. You named a gs man 
gentleman generally omits the right cause, which is in t 
ory and destructive and obstructive tariff. [Applause.] 


Our tariff, according to the gentleman, was the right cause,” 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I think it was the chief cause, and 
in the haste of debate I said ‘right cause ;” but 1 then proceeded to 
explain by pointing out that national prosperity or adversity results 
from many causes. 

Mr. KELLEY. ‘The “haste of debate” involved in the reading of 
a printed speech by the gentleman, which appeared in the New York 
Tribune the next morning, though it had not been sent by wire. 
(Laughter, 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 
New York Tribune. 

Mr. KELLEY. Well, then, the speech had been sent before this 
colloguy—in the “haste of debate.’ 

Mr. WITT, of New York. Of course it had. Has the gentle- 
manmnever prepared a spooni in advance? Iread my speech from 
slips; why should I not? There was no concealment, 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, throughout this debate gentlemen 
have dwelt on the period of depression and asked why a protective 
tariff did not defend us against prevailing depression. ‘They could 
have mentioned another depression the incidents of which had a 
bearing on the question. It was local,—was confined to this coun- 
try. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] quoted yester- 
day from one of my speeches showing the effect produced by the 
retirement of our greenbacks under the law of 1866. That law au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Treasury to retire $10,000,000 of Treas- 
ury notes in six months and $4,000,000 monthly thereafter, The 
contraction of the currency this law produced suspended all our in- 
dustries, and Congress hastened to repeal the law which authorized 
it. In April, 1866, the law was passed; in February, 1868, it was re- 
pealed by an almost unanimous vote. Then again, when we passed 
the law providing for resumption, we authorized the retirement of 
paper until the volume of greenbacks should be reduced to $300,- 
000,000. Germany retired her silver and her small notes, and so be- 
tween us, we convulsed and paralyzed the trade of the world by our 
financialaction. No tariff can defend trade against such contraction 
of the medium of exchange. With the consent of the committee, I 
will read an extract from the first chapter of Sir Archibald Alison’s 
History of Europe, from 1815 to 1852, which illustrates the absurdity 
of the gentleman’s theory that our tariff paralyzed the commerce of 
the world. Allison said: 

Whoever has studied with attention the structure or tendencies of society, ether 
as they are portrayed in the annals of ancient story, or exist in the complicated re- 
lations of men around us, must have become aware that the greatest evils which 
iu the later stages ot national progress come to afflict mankind arise from the un- 
ue intiuence and paramount importance of realized riches. That the rich in the 
later stages of national progress are constantly getting richer, and the poor poorer, 
isa common observation, which has been repeated in every age, from the sec of 
Solon to those of Sir Robert Peel; and many of the Aea changes which have 
occurred in the world—in particular the fall of the Roman Empire—may be dis- 
tinctly traced to the long-continued operation of this pernicious tendency. The 
greatest benefactors of their species have always been regarded as those who de- 
vised and carried into execution some remedy for this great and growing evil; but 
none of them have proved lasting in their operation, aud the frequent renewal of 
fresh enactments sufficiently proves that those which had preceded them had 
proved nugatory. It is no wonder that it was so; for tue evils complained of arose 
from the unavoidable result of a stationary currency, coexisting with a rapid in- 
crease in the numbers and transactions of mankind; and these were only aggra- 
vated by every addition made to the energies and productive powers of society. 

To perceive how wis comes about, we have only to retlect that money, whether 
in the form of gold, silver, or paper, is a commodity and an article of commerce, 
and that like all similar articles it varies in value and price with its plenty or 
cheapness in the market. As certainly and as inevitably as a plentiful harvest ren- 
ders grain cheap and an abandant vintage wine low-priced, does an increased sup- 
ply of the carrency, whether in specie or paper, render money cheap as com 
with the price of other commodities. But as money is itself the standard by 
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which the value of everything else is measured and in which its price is paid, this 
change in its price cannot be seen in any change in itself, because it is the stand- 
ard. It appears in the price of everything else against which it is bartered. If 
a fixed measure is applied to the figure of a growing man, the change that takes 
place will appear not in the dimensions of the measure but the man. Thus an in- 
crease in the currency when the numbers and transactions are stationary or nearly 
so is immediately followed by a rise in the money price of all other commodities, 
and a contraction of it is as quickly succeeded by a fall in the money price of all 
articles of commerce and the money remuneration of every species of industry. 
The first change is favorable to the producing classes, whether in land or manu- 
factures, and unfavorable to the holders of realized capital or fixed annuities. The 
last augments the real wealth of the moneyed and wealthy classes, and pro ion- 
ally depresses the dealers in commodities and persons eng: in industrial occu- 
ponat But if an increase in the numbers and industry of men co-exists with a 
iminution in the circulating medium by which their transactions are carried on, 
the most serious evils await society, and the whole relations of its different classes 
to each other will be s ly changed; and it is in that state of things that the 
saying proves true that the rich are every day growing richerand the poor poorer. 
he two test events which have occurred in the history of mankind have 
been directly brought about by a successive contraction and expansion of the cir- 
culating medium of society, ‘The fall of the Roman Empire, so gir tray Vani in 
ignorance, to slavery, heathenism, and moral corruption, was in ity brought 
ut by a decline in the gold and silver mines of Spain and Greece, from which 
the precious metals for the circulation of the world were drawn, at the very time 
when the victories of the legions and the wisdom of the Antonines had given peace 
and security, and with it an increase in numbers and riches, to the Roman Empire. 
This U disproportion, which all the efforts of man to obviate its effects only 
tended to pact apr coupled with the simultaneous importation of grain from 
Europe and Lydia at prices below what it could be raised at in the Italian fields, 
produced that constant decay of agriculture and rural population and increase in 
the weight of debts and taxes to which all the contemporary annalists ascribe the 
ruin of the empire. And as ıf Providence had intended to reveal in the clearest 
manner the influence of this mighty agent on human affairs, the resurrection of 
mankind from the ruin which these causes had produced was owing to the directly 
opposite set of agencies being put in operation. Columbus led the way in the ca- 
reer of renovation; when he 1 75 his sails across the Atlantic he bore mankis.t 
and its fortunes in his bark. The mines of Mexico and Peru were opened to Eu- 
ropean enterprise; the real riches of those regions were augmented by fabulous 
invention; and the fancied El Dorado of the New World attracted the enterprising 
and ambitious from every country to its shores. Vast numbers of the European 
as well as the Indian race perished in the 8 attempt, but the ends of nature 
were accomplished. The annual supply of the precious metals for the use of the 
globe was tripled ; before a century had id ates the prices of every species of 
produce were quadrupled. The weight of debt and taxes insensibly wore off under 
the influence of that prodigious increase in the renovation of 8 ; the rela- 
tions of society were changed ; the weight of feudalism cast off; the r gh ts of man 
established. Among the many concurring causes which conspired to bring about 
this mighty consummation, the most important, though hitherto the least observed, 
was the discovery of the mines of Mexico and Peru. 
KVENTS—WHAT THIRTY YEARS OF FREE TRADE HAVE DONE FOR ENGLAND AND 
TWENTY YEARS OF PROTECTION FOR AMERICA. 


Mr. Chairman, it has been said that ‘‘events are written lessons 
glaring in huge hieroglyphic picture-writing that all may see and 

now them.” Let me, therefore, turn from the unseemly wrangle 
into which I have been forced, and from the consideration of im- 
perfect tables, which like cobwebs ‘ will hold no conclusion,” and 
contemplate our subject in the light of events—events not of mean 
but of magnificent proportions. The loss by England of the com- 
manding position in commerce and manufactures she so long main- 
tained, and the recognition of the United States as the foremost 
member of the family of nations, are events that all will read 
and know. By what terrible contest of arms has this reversal of 
the relations of these nations been wrought! What carnage and 
desolation marked its progress! Sir, this is the work of peace. It 
has been wrought by legislation and not by war; and it illustrates 
the importance of gravely considering every revenue measure which 
can influence the productive forces of a country. 

About thirty years have elapsed since Great Britain entered fully 
upon its present commercial system, and, throwing down the bar- 
riers of defense which secured her home market to her laborers, chal- 
longon the nations of the world to competition in manufactured goods 
in all its markets. The period was well chosen for the success of the 
experiment. The change was coincident with the discovery of the 
gold fields of California and Australia, which, by opening to settle- 
ment Australasia and the Pacific coast of North America, created 
large demands for wares and fabrics of every variety in new and 
highly remunerative markets. The sudden and unprecedented aug- 
mentation of the world’s stock of gold caused great movements of 
people, great increase of production, and a t enhancement of 
prices. Oblivious to the relation of the increase of the supply of gold 
to prices and the pre of people to pay for and consume commodi- 
ties, and of the effect of the settlement of the rich and remote states 
to which I have alluded, British statesmen ascribed the wonderfully 
increased demand for British goods and ships exclusively to their 
newly applied economic theories, They deceived themselves into the 
belief that England was invincible and would forever remain as she 
then was—the workshop of the world and the mistress of the sea. 

We had then recently repealed the protective tariff of 1842, and 
were under the free-trade Walker tariff of 1846 ; and if free trade were 
a specitic for the relief of depressed people, our share of prosperity 
should have been relatively commensurate with that of England. 
Indeed many circumstances favored our gore and prosperity in a 
higher measure than that of England. e gold fields of California 
were ours, and she could obtain the gold we mined but by purchas- 
ing it from us. Our mercantile marine was superior to hers, and 
London merchants paid a shilling more per chest for tea on an 
American clipper ship from Hong Kong to London than they would 
to a British ship. The potato rot devastated the fields of Britain and 
much of the Continent, and opened a large market for our cereals, 
During the decade from 1850 to 1860 we mined $1,100,000,000 of gold ; 
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but notwithstanding this, and that ocean freight charges were in our 
favor and not against us, as now, 1857 found the people and the Gov- 
ernment bankrupt. Our banks were unable to redeem their notes; 
our Government unable to borrow money; our laborers idle, and our 
merchants and manufacturers in a condition almost as deplorable as 
they had been in 1840, when universal insolvency forced the adoption 
by Congress of a bankrupt law as the only means of redeeming from 
mortgage the future of a generation of business men. 

If England’s augmented prosperity was the result of her adoption 
of free trade, the history of that decade shows that it did not operate 
as favorably in this country as it didin that, and that it is therefore 
not a specific of universal application. Mr. Chairman, in contemplat- 
ing the history of that decade I am forced to the conclusion that the 
Almighty, in pursuance of His beneficent purposes, had determined 
to compel the American people to develop and apply to the relief of 
suffering mankind the resources of the virgin continent, to which He 
had Jed them; and to demonstrate to them by aseries of grand events 
that to accomplish this work they must defend and protect against 
all competitors by whatever means might be required a people’s right 
to supply their own wants when this could be done by the use of their 
own raw materials. 

The protective tariff of 1842 had lifted us from the prostration to 
which we had been brought by the compromise tariff of 1832. It was 
sueceeded by Mr. Walker’s revenue tariff of 1846; and now in 1857, 
having mined and squandered on perishable foreign commodities 
more thana thousand millions of gold, we were again in the condition 
that 1840, 1841, and 1842 had found us, and in which we remained 
till the protective tariff of 1861 went into effect. 

Since then the provisions of that tariff have defended our indus- 
tries, our right to develop our resources, and, so far as our insufficient 
stock of ose ee would permit, to supply our own markets. These 
are events the world must take heed of. In contemplating them it 
will behold the gradual loss by England of many of her markets; 
it will see that, to borrow the words of M. Léon Say, her “capital 
account“ is being closed, and that her industry hasentered on its de- 
cadence; that her people of moderate means in all ranks of life are 
tlocking from the best portions of her farming land to better their 
fortunes in the wilds of America; and that her manufacturers are 
not only deserting her, but are bringing their capital, their arts and 
mysteries, their machinery, and their skilled and trusted workmen to 
enlarge our “capital account” and add to the wealth and prospective 
power of our 3 E 

I propose, sir, to draw from accepted British authorities proof of 
these facts and conclusions, and also of the fact that I spoke without 
exaggeration when I said that the protective system had exalted us 
into a beacon-light for the guidance of nations. 

The Au number of the Nineteenth Century contains two arti- 
cles which are published under the title of ‘Isolated Free Trade.” 
The first paper is by Sir Edward Sullivan, the other by his grace the 
Duke of Manchester. Let me present a brief extract from Sir Ed- 
ward Sullivan’s paper. He says: 

ow allowed that ev rophecy uttered by the apos- 
uss hunian tf eirian fle is unfulfilled, or has ores false pA 8 
mind ridicule attaches rather to those who continue to repeat these false prophe- 
cies than to those who expose their hollowness. In 1844 Mr. Cobden said:? You 
have no more t to doubt that the sun will rise in the heavens to-morrow than 
you have to doubt that in less than ten years from the time when England inaugu- 
rates the us era of commercial freedom, every civilized commercial commu- 
nity will be free-traders to the backbone.” In 1852 he said that the time was at 
hand when other nations would be compelled by self-interest and by the reality 
of 8 to follow our example and adopt free trade.” About the same 
time Mr. D; said in the House of Commons: The time will come when the 
working classes of England will come to you on bended knees and pray you to 
undo your present le on.” 

Which 3 may I ask now in 1881, has proved himself most worthy of our 
trust? T that 


it could not buy anywhere else. The discoveries of gold and steam immensely in- 
creased tea AE i and the purchasing power of the world, and consequenti, 


duty,” 
pre her But they said. No, we gladly avail ourselves of your kind offer 


a large surplus to send you.” Well, that was thirty years ago. Now, France and 
America and Belgium have got our machinery and our workmen and ample capi- 
tal, and they are sending us a yearly inc g surplus that is driving our own 

oods out of our own markets, and every year they are more completely closing 
their markets to our goods. 

Now, whether the reaction against isolated free trade is reasonable, or whether 
it is merely the “revival of workingmen's prejudices,” as the leading journal 
tells us, it exists and it is growing with arapidity and with an intensity that sur- 
prises many, even of those best acquainted with the operative class. 

‘The organization of the working classes is very complete and very strong, and 
at this moment the whole of it is being concentrated on this point. Already a 
number of ves, far more than is necessary to turn a general election, have, 
through their delegates, given in their adherence to the Fair Trade League. 

The workingmen are not working out the question by the abstract reasoning of 


others, but by their own experience; they know nothing of political economy, but 
they know what were the promises of the apostles of trade, and they know 
what are the results. Bankers and brokers and dealers in stocks and importers 
of foreign manufactures may tell them that they are fools and do not know when 
they are well off. That may be so, but they know when they are badly off, and 
they are badly off now. 

The reports of their delegates state thata very large proportion of the operative 

porsona of Great Britain (they put it at one-third) is out of work; that the rest 
have not, on an average, more than four days’ work a week; that for five or six 
years they have been consuming their savings and the funds of their trade socie- 
ties. One rich trade society has paid no less than £200,000 in Work pay” during 
the last tive years, and reduced its capital to less than £100,000. 

Whatever the wealth of the country may be, it has not penetrated down to them. 
Every year this wealth is accumulating into fewer hands; every year the gulf be- 
tween rich and awe becomes deeper and broader. It is calculated that there are 
at this moment 14,500,000 of the people with less than 10s. 6d. a week to live on. 
The operatives look abroad, and they see and hear from their mates what is the 
condition of national wealth in France and America, that there the fertilizing 
stream has descended to all classes, and they find the very reverse is the case : 
that wealth is daily becoming more generally distributed, thgt every year the gulf 
between rich and poor is getting narrower andshallower. They see and hear that 
the operatives in France and America have far steadier work, higher wages in 
proportion, and are increasing more rapidly in material . than the work- 
people of Great Britain, and they are beginning to ask why. They know that 
they are, man for man, as good as their rivals, that in mechanical skill, in aptitude 
for hard work, in mineral wealth, in national capital, &c., they are their superiors. 
Why, then, are they not equally advancing in material prosperity ! 

The stock arguments of the big loaf, the natural antagonism between producers 
and consumers, between employers and employed, &c., have been disproved by 
the rate and reality of the American progress. 

“Tecan hardly allow myself to believe,” said Lord Derby, that America will 
long maintain at the public expense a privileged class of manufacturers and pro- 
ducers.” But the American people laugh at this; they know that every prosper- 
ous manufacturer means a hundred or two of prosperous workmen, and that every 
ruined manufacturer, one or two hundred ruined workmen; that if the employer 
is losing money the employed cannot be making it. More than this, they under- 
stand that manufacturing and agricultural industries are inseparably bound up 
together, that 9 manufactures mean prosperous culture, and vice 
versa; that each consumes what the other produces; that is the best custo- 
mer to the other. 

“ How long,” re-echoes the Cobden Club. will the farmers of America allow 
protection to add to the cost of what they consume!" So long as protection 
adds to the value of what they produce, is the reply. 

The Western and Southern farmers find that the protected manufacturers, in- 
stead of being their enemies, are their best customers; they are attracting them 
to their region by every means in their power; the more prosperous they are the 
more money they have to spend, the more good they do them. Chicago, the capi- 
tal of agricultural America, is rapidly becoming one of the largest manufacturing 
cities in the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, Sir Edward Sullivan is not alone in his revolt 
against free trade. The sufferings of the British people are so gen- 
eral, intense, and increasing that but a small majority can be found 
in Parliament to resist the demand for a parliamentary commission 
to inquire into the effects which the tariffs in force in foreign tonn- 
tries are having upon the principal branches of British trade and 
commerce, An intelligent and observing friend, in a letter dated 
London, April 8, 1882, wrote me as follows: 


A little over a century ago the House of Parliament refused, by a large ma- 
jority, the proposals for a census. Said one of the learned and liberal-minded 
members: I did not believe that there was any individual of the human species 
so presumptuous or so abandoned as to make the proposal we have just heard.” It 
was denounced as a pEr totally subversive of the last remains of English lib- 
erty " and “the most effectual ren pes of rapacity and oppression that was ever used 
against an injured people.” And then, as a great climax to his +h, the leader 
of the House of Commons said: “‘ Moreover an annual register of our people will 
acquaint our enemies abroad with our weakness.” 

n listening to Mr. Gladstone’s reply the other night to Mr. Ritchie's motion 
that a select committee be appointed to inquire into the effecta which the tariffs 
in force in foreign countries have upon the principal branches of British trade and 
commerce, my mind reverted to the above-mentioned debate, especially when the 
prime minister of 1882 urged that to pass such a measure (regardless of the good 
or bad results of such a commission) “ would at once become the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of protection and in favor of hostile tariffs. To admit that FREK 
TRADE had become a subject of solemn inquiry would be a sign of weakness, or, 

ibly, would show their weakness to their enemies.“ Can it be that England 
now playing a guno of commercial bluff with the world, as a century ago it 
played at military bluff! But the vote shows that a respectable number of the 
members do believe that it will pay to open up this question again, even if it does 
expose the real condition of 2 
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Tt came out in debate that in England itself pauperism is on the increase. In 
1876 there were 18,000 indoor and 79,000 outdoor paupers; while in 1881 there were 
26,000 indoor and 84,000 outdoor. In Ireland they had increased from 6,000 indoor 
and 31,000 outdoor in 1876, to 8,000 indoor and 53,000 outdoor in 1881, and emigra- 
tion during the same period had increased from 109,000 in 1876, to 227,000 in 1881. 
The receipts of the railroad companies per mile has also decreased ; and indeed, as 
one speaker said: In everything that was generally taken as indicating the 
prosperity of the country, we have been going back instead of progressing, and 
there was a feeling in the country that their retrogression might be attributed to 
our commercial policy ; but the government refused to inquire into it forthe same 
reason that a century ago they refused to enumerate its inhabitants—because it 
might show its weakness to its enemies. I ask you, prdge, in all candor, is it un- 
fair for us to put this construction upon its attitude or one, I should be glad 
to know the real facts, as I cannot see why free-trade advocates should seek dark- 
ness rather than light.“ 


That the times are out of joint every intelligent Englishman sees. 
Her journals teem with propositions for the amelioration of her con- 
dition. Efforts are making to establish a British zollverein, with 
free trade between all parts of the British Empire and customs tariffs 
between them and other countries. Societies are forming through- 
out England and Scotland to promote emigration to Australia, to 
Canada, and to New Zealand ; or, as cheaper than these, to England’s 
leading rival, the United States of America. The doctrines of Mal- 
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thus reappear in her current literature, and protests are heard against 
the freedom with which Havoning peonig intermarry and thus augment 
an already excessive population, an article by the Marquis of 
Blandford, in the Nineteenth Century for February, 1582, entitled 
Political Opportunism, he says: 

Probably one of the least considered, though at the same time one of the most 
vitally important, problems of the future in England is the question of population. 
Matters affecting trade and the laws ing property are only correlate ques 
tions, which vary in their importance together with this other factor. England 
has practically doubled her population since the beginning of this century, besides 
having kept up an immense flow of emigration to other countries. Even in the 
last ten years the population has increased three millions. Every temporary 
increase in pros! ty caused by trade or abundant harvest can be traced * noting 
the fluctuation of the birth and marriage rate among the population. Nothing 
synchronizes more completely in an inverse ratio than the price of bread and the 
birth-rate among the people. That such a fact should be true is an immense indi- 
cation, if any were wanted, of the improvident character of the English working 
class. No sooner does a small increment of wages acerue to the people durin: 
prosperons times than it is at once absorbed by increased cost of living throug 
early marriage among the more improvident; but the increase of population so 
caused again reacts on the condition of the laborer by creating more competition 
in the labor market, and therefore a lower raie of wage. The cost of production 
is no doubt kept down, but the profits derived from trade are absor' by the 
manufacturers in the higher interest obtained on capital in consequence of the 
lower rate paid to labor. Capital thus rolls up with capital, and becomes more 
and more concentrated in the hands of the few, while the great mass of the people 
are only semi-maintained at what we may call a food-level. Wherè great compe- 
tition for labor exists it can be readily shown that the ordinary scale of wages for 
unskilled labor will be exactly the amount which is required to clothe and feed 
the laborer, and no more. 

In Table IIT of a pamphlet advocating fair trade, by Mr. Alfred Morris, called 
England's Progress in perity examined by the Light of National Statistics, 
this eminent financier boldly calculates that in the distribution of national income 
among the people “ 14,375,537 persons divide between them £163,071.950, being at 
the rate of £11 6s. 10d. per head, and only 22s. Gd. more than the average cost of 
relieving a pauper in the year in question, not the cost of keeping the permanent 
inmate of a work-house, which, varying in different unions, is never less than one 
and a half times the average cost of 5 the general pauper popula ion.“ 
We thus see that in an overpopulated country like England, which is perpetually 
relieving its state of congestion by emigration, the wage-level will in general never 
be high enough to permit the working classes to save to any considerable extent, 
especially when on the first symptom of a prospect of bettering his condition a 
young man considers himself justified in b ning himself with a wife and family. 


Sir, Blackwood’s Magazine for February contains a very remark- 
able article entitled “Finance West of the Atlantic.” The writer, 
it appears, was in our country ten years ago. He is evidently a 
thoughtful man, with open eye and mind. He sees more clearly than 
do the free-traders and revenue-tariff men of this country what are 
the most cherished objects of the American people and how success- 
fully the existing tariff is advancing those objects. He makes no 
suggestion that our high duties are established and maintained in 
the interest of a favored few or of corporate monopolies. He recog- 
nizes the fact that the American people having determined to live 
with such a measure of liberality as will secure a home to each family, 
and respect for wife and culture for children in each home, must hold 
America for Americans, native or naturalized; and that by their tariff 
they not only effect this but maintain a commercial Monroe doctrine 
which makes them invincible. In some minor details he is mistaken ; 
but these comparatively slight errors do not affect the correctness of 
the views he presents or the philosophy that pervades his article. 
One of his mistakes is in assuming that we derive no income from 
the duty on wheat, and that the price of that article would not be 
lower in the United States were the crop of Canada, Winnipeg, and 
the Saskatchewan Valley admitted to our market free of duty. 
Another of his errors is even less important thau this. When speak- 
ing of the certainty of the repeal of internal taxes which now restrict 
our export trade, he assumes that but $75,000,000 are collected from 
these sources, while the truth is we can repeal taxes that yield that 
amount this year with the certainty that 9 sum than this will 
come to us from those sources in the next year. But let him speak for 
himself. He says: 


The cardinal feature of American commercial policy is the control and, as faras 
possible, the 3 of the home market. To secure and retain that market is 
their fixed idea, and their position in foreign markets is to them a matter of com- 
parative indifference. To such alength have they carried this notion of self-detense 
that there is actually a heavy import duty imposed on wheat coming into the United 
States from abroad; though, of course, as a matter of fact, not a dollar of revenue 
is derived from this source. The operation of this 3 item ot the American 
tariff is a striking commentary on the assertions of some of our free-trade doctrin- 
aires that the imposition of a duty on an article increases by so much the cost thereof. 
If the home market produces, as in the case of American grain, a supply equal to 
or in excess of the demand, the free-trader’s argument is worthless. heat would 
not be a cent cheaper in the United States were the duty removed, because local 
competition and local produce render this and other items of their tariff dead letters 
so far as revenue purposes are concerned. 

The Western farmer, then, is fairly content with the knowledge that the control 
of the home market for agricultural product is assured tohim. His crops are pur- 
chased by the wheat-buyers of Chicago and other Northwestern cities at an 
average price, be it remembered, frequently higher than that obtainable at Liver- 
pool. en 5 complain of American g competition many of them 
are unaware of the fact that of the total amount of wheat produced in the United 
States by far the largest proportion is consumed in the Eastern States, and that 
the wheat export business to as es is only a matter of second-rate consequence 
to the farmer here. This circumstance, no doubt, aids him to bear with equanimity 
the threats of some English fair-traders to impose a duty on wheat. The view of 
such a proceeding commonly taken by Americans is that it would, by raising the 
price of food and labor in England, draw Englishmen to this side of the Atlantic, 
and thereby ultimately materially benefit, rather than injure, the United States. 

That there will be modifications in the United States tariff before long is pretty 
certain. For instance, the duty on steel rails will be reduced as soon as, but not 
until, the power of the American manufacturer to supply rails enough to meet the 
average yearly demand has been firmly established. The present e is excep- 
topal and the demand for iron and steel for railway work unparalleled. Even 


with the present prohibitive tariff, English steel and iron can hardly be coe out ; 
and until the producing power of native manufacturers has overtaken the emand 
of the people, the latter, faithful to their motto, America for the Americans.“ 
are content to foster wing manufactures to the fullest extent. No reduction 
on rails is probable this commercial Monroe doctrine is thoroughly asserted. 
The American tariff is not solely a revenue tariff; it does not claim to be a mere 
revenue tariff; it is avowedly a 9 tariff, deliberately adopted to make 
the United States independent of the Old World in every essen of existence. 
‘The immense surpluses which the Secretary of the Treasury 8 disposes 
of are, so to speak, incidents of the financial policy of the country, an — will 
be applied hereafter to the reduction of internal taxation rather than to the lower- 
ing of the duties on goods entering United States ports from abroad. There is 
an ample margin for such reductions, as some $75,000,000 of national revenue are 
collected from a very few articles subject to internal taxation. 

It is not our 5 criticise American financial policy favorably or unfavor- 
ably. We make no e to be an authority on such a subject, but we think 
it may be of use and interest to our fellow-countrymen to know the actual posi- 
tion of facts here. There is, however, one single misconception prevalent in 
England to which attention should be directed. r. Gladstone tells us we must 
be chary of entering upon a war of tariffs with the United States; that if Eu 
taxes American imports they will retaliate, &. No trace of any such idea is 
apparent in the speeches of men of all shades of opinion from every part of 
America. They have all said substantially the same thing: Our tariff is de- 
liberately framed to keep out or so handicap your that your manufacturers 
shall not be able to undersell our own; the tariff effects that object; if you choose 
to follow our example and protect your home market we cannot reasonably object." 


In the progress of his article this writer offers consolation to those 
of our free-trade friends who believe that the country is degraded in 
the eyesof the world because it does not 3 with England in the 
ocean-carrying trade; he sees what they do not, that our absence 
from the ocean results from the fact that America is the greatest 
free-trade country in the world, and that its gigantic internal carry- 
ing trade absorbs all its surplus capital and makes larger returns of 
profit than England without our competition derives from her ocean- 
carrying trade. Hear him: 

We think we have said enough to show that there is no foundation whatever 
for the sanguine expectations liberal statesmen sometimes profess to entertain 
that America will see the error of her financial ways, and will one day open her 
ports freely to British produce. It is true in one sense that America is the great- 
est free-trade country in the world; but this arises from the fact that it is not a 
a country but acontinent. Within its gigantic limits entire free trade exists, and 
the 3 of its internal trade is a work of such immensity as to divert its 
commercial men's minds from foreign trade. That, and not its tariff, is the rea- 
son for the small show it makes in neutral markets side by side with England. 

It is the comparatively small profit to be made out of shipbuilding that deters 
Americans from competing with England at present. They know we have the 
carrying trade of the world and facilities for 5 our hold theron. The 
profits to be derived by an attack on our monopoly would be but small, as they 
would be exposed to our severe competition; and they find they can employ their 
capital more profitably elsewhere. The steady but comparatively small profita 
derivable from the carrying trade are not of a nature to tempt the speculative 
American een so long as vast sums can be earned by the enployment of their 
capital in the more brilliant, if more hazardons, enterprises of mining, railway- 
building, or manufacturing. And the broad fact re that they are satisfied 
as they are. Their economic position differs widely from ours; aud i their geo- 
graphical ition they can do many things which, however lawful, may not be 
expedient for ourselves. But should our present or any futare government decide 
to rearrange any portion of our existing financial regulations it may be well for 
ert 2 on exactly the line of action that is being steadily out west of 

0 tic. 


Mr. Chairman, in the progress of my remarks I indulged in an ex- 
pression or two which some gentlemen may have regarded as rhetor- 
ical and extreme, but which were well considered before they found 
expression. When describing England as a “vampire, suffering 

rom inanition,” because she had exhausted all the prey upon which 

er fangs could be fastened, I spoke of her appealing to us through 
our sympathies and begging to be admitted to a larger share of our 
markets, Let him who regards this as rhetorical e eration turn 
to the Contemporary Review for last October and the elaborate 
article by its editor, entitled“ England and America at the Presi- 
dent’s Grave.” The writer of that article is in the presence of his 
country’s humiliation a sycophant; in her power he would be a 
despot that to advance the interests of England would “ blot out” 
America. He represents England as impelled by her affectionate 
sympathy, her ties of kinship, her common interests with those of the 
American people, to command the representatives of other nations 
tostand back trom the grave of Garfield, that she, with America, may 
vour her sorrows upon the dead representative of our common civ- 
ilization. 

This style of sentimentalism pervades the article. The writer forgot 
that it was to neutralize the power of Britain that Russia’s fleet was 
seut to the Pacific Ocean during the war for the suppression of the 
rebellion ; he forgot the 5 that that great nation, with Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and others, gave us throughout the war; aud 
forgetting all this, he also forgot that but for the humane influence 
of that noblest of royal women, Victoria, and that of the prince- 
consort, her good husband, the British Government would have made 
an alliance with the perjured impostor, Louis Napoleon, by which 
England and France would have terminated the war by breaking 
our blockade and acknowledging the independence of the southern 
confederacy. He forgets all these things, and, looking only to Brit- 
ish trade and the decline of British prosperity, he whines like a maud- 
lin school-girl through an extended plea that an affectionate sym- 
pathy may be permitted to interfere with our national policy and 
trade in behalf of our dear kinsfolk, the English governing classes. 

Yet, sir, it is this very editor of the Contemporary Review, in the 
article I have been describing, who gives me warrant for saying that 
the eyes of the world are turned npon and the hopes of oppressed 
nations centered in the United States of America, We it is who 
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by our example are emancipating not only the nations of Europe but 


the colonies of England from industrial thralldom. We it is who 
have taught Canada, Victoria, and South Africa the road to true 
financial independence and to ultimate political independence; andso 
vast is our influence and so potent are its effects as recognized by 
the British people themselves that this writer, forgetting his tender 
sympathy, arrives at the conclusion, legitimate for a British free- 
trader, that the world would at this hour be further advanced if 
America were blotted out. His closing words are these: 


It is not the worst part of the case that England is left solitary by America to 
fight single-handed for that modern ideal of the world, which alone, as we believe, 
fits in with the use of steam and electricity and every other scientific aid to the 
general intercommunication of mankind; but in addition our small community, 
whenever trying its hardest in 55 7 on this mission of leading the common 
p ress, increasingly finds itself hindered by America in ways she does not in- 
tend. It is she who is forever being flaunted ‘in our face as a decisive instance in 
favor of isolation and exclusiveness. France, in the present rather petty hag- 
glings she insists on over a new commercial treaty, quotes American protectionist 

rosperity to us with an air of controversial triumph. So again in Germany, Prince 

ismarck, when urgin 3 in furtherance of social doctrines which Ameri- 
cans no more than Englishmen think progressive or pointing to real liberty, crosses 
the Atlantic for his great monopoly example. It is the same wherever England 
turns—in the case of her own colonies even—she finds America, and always 
America, obstructivety in her path of argument. It is assumed that everything is 
finally settled when American prosperity is quoted to us; and the present writer 
can state from his own experience that the one infallible resource of the contro- 
versialist on the other side of the Atlantic is to unfold the brightly colored pano- 
rama of America’s well-being. Some silly ple among ourselves even, though 
luckily they are too few to need much dwelling on, have had their intellects obfus- 
cated in the same way. Surveying the whole scene it may, in fact, be soberly and 
sadly said that the politico-economical doctrines of universal interrelation and co- 
opereton among mankind, which our chief thinkers have made it the great talk of 

* to sp: Would at this hour be further advanced throughout the world 
if America were blotted out. 


The Tariff Commission. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. J. Di G. ATKINS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 11, 1582, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 


Mr. ATKINS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As to this bill, Lonly wish to say that it is, in my 
opinion, unconstitutional. Article 1, section 8, of the Constitution 
declares that Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 
In another clause of the Constitution it is declared that the House of 
Representatives alone shall have power to originate revenue bills. 
The whole scope and intent of this bill is in conflict with both of 
these provisions; therefore, little more need be said about the bill. 
Besides, if it were not in conflict with the Constitution, it is obnox- 
ious to the charge that it assumes that Con, isincapable of grap- 
pling with the duties which the Constitution has imposed npon it, 
and which, in my judgment, is a cowardly betrayal of its solemn 
trusts and duty by delegating away its functions to a partisan com- 
mission, all of whom are outsiders. 

But no matter as to whom the persons may be who will compose the 
commission, they will all probably be chosen on account of their known 
subserviency to the mandates of protection: The only purpose which 
the commission can promote will be to cause delay and non-action. 
It is only intended to lull the mutterings of the oppressed tax-payers 
and paint their wishes with future expectations never to be realized. 
Thustime is occupied and action postponed, but the abominable in- 
justices of the tariff laws remain unrepealed, and capital continues 
to 8 the hard earnings of labor now so cunningly devised 
by the tariff as to effectuate that great and terrible wrong. The great 
issue now before this Congress and before the country is, that this 
abominable tariff be reformed. 

On that issue the Democracy as a party take an affirmative stand, 
while the Republicans oppose. The Democracy plant themselves 
upon the fundamental corner of civil liberty, of equal and exact laws 
for all, and exclusive privileges for none. Wedeny the doctrine that 
the few were born to live upon the bounty of the many; that labor 
is the slave of capital; but, on the contrary, under wise and just 
laws its handmaid and coadjntor; that monopoly has no normal 
place in a free country; that government was made for the ple, 
and not the people for the government; and lastly, that our office- 
holders are not the rulers but the public servants of the people. In 
accordance with these fundamental truths, we demand the repeal 
of a tariff that violates every principle of equality. 


One of the great objections to class legislation of all kinds is that 
any protective law, or law peculiarly applicable to a given indus- 
try, no matter how fairly and justly it is intended to operate, almost 
invariably is amended or changed so as to destroy the weak and 
build up the strong. This is strongly illustrated in the operation of 
the internal-revenue laws applicable to the manufacture of whisky, 
by changes made as to the use of the meter and other appliances, 
seemingly necessary and right, yet the effect in the main is to drive 
out of the business all small manufacturers and leave the few large 
capitalists the monopoly of the trade. So it is in other branches of 
manufactures, perhaps not so much so; still the advantage rests with 
the large capitalists over the smaller ones. 

But a greater evil still exists as a necessary sequence of class 
legislation, It is this: the beneficiaries of class legislation seem 
naturally enough to form a league with each other and make common 
battle against the outside world. For instance, the man who manu- 
factures woolens and is protected over 50 per cent., in some instances 
nearly 100 per cent., as on coarse blankets, is not alarmed that the 
manufacturers of Bessemer steel should realize nearly 100 per cent. 
protit by reason of the immense protection afforded him under our 
tariff laws; and so on I might illustrate in hundreds of other in- 
stances. 

Neither do the stockholders of certain railroad companies make any 
disturbance on account of this favoritism shown to the woolen and 
steel and hundreds of other protected manufacturers, because they 
are conscious of how good and beneficent Congress has been to them 
and their friends in giving them many millions of acres of public 
land, and in two instances an advance or loan of $64,000,000 of United 
States bonds, the interest on which the companies for a time failed to 

ay, and it had to be paid by direct appropriation from the United 

States Treasury. 

The national bankers, too, a favorite class, among whom the Treas- 
urer of the United States distributes annually several millions of 
dollars—a few years back, when interest was higher than it is now, 
it amounted to about $20,000,000—absolutely given to these bank- 
ers to enable them to furnish the people a currency, by which these 
bankers, by means of periodic contraction and expansion, absolutely 
enabled speculators to control the prices of productions in the hands 
of the farmers; given to them, thus enabling the bankers to draw 
interest at the same time both upon their bonds, which is their cap- 
ital, and upon their currency, which is their debt! Truly a modern 
Republican invention! The iniquities of protection do not alarm 
the national banker. But banker and manufacturer and railroad 
king are all mutual admirers of each other, and would not disturb 
the present admirable system of elass legislation or monopoly, of 
which they are the peculiarly favored and highly distinguished ben- 
eſiciaries. 

These immense combinations of capital, of various industries, and 
business constitute tomy mind the most alarming anticipations for 
the future of our free institutions, Liberty and monopoly do not 
flourish side by side upon the same soil. They are not nurtured by 
the same elements. Liberty is the free-will offering of God to man, 
but to enjoy it he must dare maintain it; while monopoly is the ex- 
elusive work of man alone, and is designed to counteract liberty, 
fetter it, and destroy it. 

With $150,000,000 surplus in the Treasury, no wonder that there is 
a rivalry among certain interests to devote it to other objects than 
the payment of the public debt. Why this anxiety to tind ways for 
getting rid of the surplus money? Ocean transportation and ship 
railways across the Isthmus are prominent schemes for unburdening 
the Treasury of its surplus cash, These and many other ways are 
being planned to reduce the surplus; any plan except the right one, 
which is to pay the publie debt as far as it will go. I fear that the 
moneyed power of this country is here either through members in 
both ends of this Capitol or by hired agents, or both, no doubt, whose 
whole purpose in legislation is to so deplete the Treasury by every 
possible means as to hinder payment and the continuous funding 
of the bonds of the United States whenever they fall due, so as to pre- 
serve or maintain the basis of national banking for an indefinite 
period. The friends of the national banks do not want the public 
debt paid off. They think that a public debt is a public blessing— 
one of the hereditary heresies of federalism in the early days of the 
Republic and born of English descent. 

The estimated revenue for the next fiscal year is $400,000,000. Of 
that large sum $215,000,000, it is estimated, will be derived from ens- 
toms and $155,000,000 from internal taxes, principally drawn from the 
tax on spirits and tobacco. The tax on spirits is estimated to be 
$67, 153,974.88, and on tobacco $46,854,991.31. Now, I have always 
regarded the tax on tobacco as one, although paid by the consumer, 
also as one heavily felt by the producer, as it directly tends to lower 
the price of the raw material in the hands of the farmers; and as it is 
necessary to begin somewhere to so modify our system of taxation so 
as to reduce the unnecessary surplus in the Treasury, and to save 
interest and prevent extravagance and demoralization and waste of 
the public moneys, why not begin by relieving tobacco, both leaf and 
manufactured, of all taxes and thus give this industry a fair and even 
chance with other objects of agricultural industry? For while some 
few agricultural products are protected in a greater or less degree by 
our tariff laws here is one which not only is not protected but is made 
a pack-horse upon which to carry the special burdens of taxation. 
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Since I have had the honor of a seat upon this floor it has been my 
constant endeavor to remove these burdens. During this session 
I introduced a bill which is now before the Committee on Ways 
and Means repealing all taxes upon leaf and manufactured tobacco. 
The re of the tax on tobacco, both leaf and manufactured in all 
of its forms, and the repeal of the tax on spirits distilled from fruits 
would reduce the revenue about $45,000,000. 

This done there will be a surplus of $110,000 000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1883; just about what will be derived from internal- 
revenue sources leaving out the tax on tobacco. With no public 
debt pressing forpayment, in fact with none that can be paid before 
1891, except the bi bonds recently substituted for the 5 and 6 per 
cent. bonds, amounting now to $490,000,000, the question arises, What 
shall be done with our surplus? Atthe present rate of extinguishment 
they will all be paid by 1886. For one Iam free to declare that I would 
use any surplus in the immediate extinction of the 3} bonds as rapidly 
asitaccumulatesin the Treasury. I would, while weseem to float upon 
the tide of national prosperity, practice rigid economy, lessen every 
object of expenditure consistent with the public weal, so as to Sri bd 
the surplus at the close of each fiscal year to be as large as possible, 
and thus rapidly extinguish the burden of the public debt. In the 
mean time if Congress can be induced to lessen the burdens of taxa- 
tion upon the ple, either by a modification of the internal-rev- 
enue laws or of imposts upon iron, cotton, woolen, and other goods of 
prime necessity of foreign importations, thereby making them cheaper 
for the people, it will only have performed to the public a patriotic 
but unexpected duty. He is blind indeed who believes that the Re- 
publican party will in any essential manner lessen the burdens of tax- 
ation upon the people. If perchance relief is afforded at one point, it 
will only be done the better to be enabled to maintain some other op- 
pression which seemed to be growing weak and loosening its hold 
or to fasten still other new but even more onerous burdens upon the 
neck of a sleeping and therefore powerless people. 

At various times the tariff laws have been amended since the en- 
actment of the present highly protective tariff act of 1861, every 
time in the interest of the manufacturer except in 1872, when a re- 
duction of 10 per cent. was made upon most of its leading items. In 
1875 this law was repealed and the 10 per cent. restored, upon the 
hollow pretense that the integrity of the sinking fund demanded the 
restoration, when in fact the sinking fund instead of being in arrears 
was largely over two hundred millions in advance of the poes of 
the Government for its preservation. In restoring the 10 per cent. 
duty the revenue fell off in consequence thereof $20,000,000, a sam the 
Treasury of the Government lost, but how much the pockets of the 
manufacturers were enhanced by the additional duty of 10 per cent. 
no one will ever know. The record, too, will show that the Repub- 
losn party in the main Parsee 5 of the tax from A to 

cen T on on spirits, an m 24 to 16 cents per pound on 
5 although experience has shown that the re- 
duction in each instance was productive of more revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, as the reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


plainly attest. 
There are, in this d country of ours, as there are in every coun- 
try, three great productive sources which lie at the foundation of 


kA 
national wealth and prosperity. Need Iname them? Agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce. 

The effect of the present protective system has greatly increased, 
for a time, the poe of the manufacturer at the expense both of 
agriculture and ofcommerce; but it may well bedoubted whether the 

and success of the manufacturing interests have 


3 

n as firmly established and built up by the protection afforded 
them as they would have attained to under the beneficent auspices 
of the revenue principle, which would have struck the shackles from 
the giant limbs of 1 and commerce, and thus by their in- 
creased capacity and prosperity have reflected upon their economic 
sister a part of their own genial light and heat. 

This leads me to inquire, is there really a positive antagonism 
between either of these three t economic branches? That there 
may be temporarily and in isolated instances it cannot be denied; 
but speaking in the broad generalization of the nation’s prosperity, 
can it be that either of these 3 branches of economic power 
will successfully survive the downfall or permanent injury of either 
or both of the others? 

If we take manufactures, for instance, and by a system of protect- 
ive and 3 duties cut off from the farmer all foreign mar- 
kets for his produce, the home market supplying only a limited de- 
mand, until it falls in value below the cost of production and he is 
actually driven into bankruptcy, will not his impoverishment And 
incapacity to purchase lesson the demand for the wares or pocas of 
the manufacturer until he, too, follows in the same path. It is the 
old story of killing the goose to get the golden egg. So with com- 
merce. When bya prohibitory system of im avian nations are 
driven from our markets and are compelled to seek other markets 
for their productions, of course they cease to purchase ours, and they 
naturally trade and barter with these nations whose tariff laws are 
liberal and admit of an interchange of products. In a word, com- 
merce is reduced below the expense of carrying, and that interest 
along with agriculture wanes and dwindles. The number of people 
engaged in country in agriculture is about one-half of the whole 
population; in manufactures and mining, about one-fifth, and in com- 
mercial pursuits about one-twelfth. 
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If we take individual instances and for limited periods of time, high 
protective duties have greatly enriched manufactures, Very large es- 
tates have been accumulated underthe advantage of protection; but 

nerally in the course of a few years competition, under the stimu- 

us of protection, overcrowds the market and a consequent fall in 
rices is the result. This was illustrated a few years ago, when the 
i on wool and woolens was placed at such a high rate as to amount 
to the absolute prohibition of the foreign products, and woolen manu- 
outor sane up all over the country. Soon the home markets— 
and we no others, because the duty was so 3 — as to entirely 
prevent all exchange or trade in those goods with foreign nations 
were glutted, and prices fell below the cost of n and bank- 
ruptcy overtook woolen manufacturers everywhere, unless they were 
backed by enormous capital. Ruled down as they were to the home 
market by the restriction of a protective duty, with the doors of 
all other countries closed against them, for as the United States 
prohibited by high duties foreign woolens, thus refusing to buy of 
oreigners, they in turn would not buy our fabrics, and hence the 
stagnation in that business, ending in bankruptcy in thousands of 
instances of the weaker establishments. The strong only were able 
to stand the storm. Markets, world-wide markets, are necessary to 
the permanent prosperity of manufactures, and not protective duties 
which enrich suddenly and unduly for a time but end in increas 
demands for protection until an unhealthy competition created by 
enormous duties gluts the home market, cuts off all foreign markets, 
and the whole lapse into a state of dry rot because of the need of the 
reciprocal benefits of a less-restricted foreign trade. When prices 
become so high that the people are unable to purchase, and consump- 
tion falls off, of course manufacturers as well as people are injured. 

The highest degree of prosperity for a nation is attained when all 
restrictions upon international exchange are removed ; when, the 
citizens of one country can buy where they can do so cheapest, and 
sell when it can be done at the highest price. This is the perfection 
of the freedom of commerce, and its influence on the general inter- 
ests of a nation leads to the highest degree of prosperity. Even the 
manufacturers, who constitute an important portion of the nation, 
do not fail to receive their share of the general benefits which unre- 
stricted commerce bestows. Under the influence of the liberal terms 
of the treaty concluded by Mr. Cobden in 1861 between England 
and France the French manufacturers were greatly alarmed lest 
their business would be largely interfered with by English compe- 
tition. 

The result was, in 1863 the French exports to England and of Eng- 
land to France were largely increased. The effect of a protective . 
tariff upon the foreign commerce of a nation is happily illustrated 
by a writer in one of the New York dailies of last Decdinber, in which 
the revenue-tariff principle is most favorably contrasted with that 
of the protective principle by a reference to the exports and imports 
of Great Britain and the United States during the two decades just 
passed. Says the writer: 

The United States, under a protective 
im: oo of SETIA, which SS to $1,613,770,633 * * ng 
oats Inter, pii hea armi ren . 

ears , A 

„171.445, 000, an increase of $1,439, 535,000. 

The writer then proceeds further to say that the English exports, 
ifreckoned per capita, have nearly doubled in percentage with those 
compared with the United States. The figures show that, taking 
the exports of the United States for the years 1860 and 1830, the in- 
crease per capita was only 35 per cent., while in England, under bad 
harvests and climatic disadvantages, for the same years the | orgie 
age of exports increased in 1880 65 per cent. over those of 1860. So 
much for the revenue principle. 

A great deal is said in American a circles about cost of 
production and the pee labor of Europe coming in competition 
with American labor. tection is a burden upon agriculture es- 
pecially. The large mass of the American people are engaged in 
the great and enduring work of agriculture. Granting that every 
man connected with manufactures from the millionaire owner down 
to the humblest child that sweeps the floor of a factory is in a 
greater or less de a partaker of the profits which accrue by rea- 
son of the duty laid upon foreign goods, and which, of course, raises 
the price of the American article that much; say, too, if you please, 
that there are seven millions of persons engaged in this country in 
manufacturing of all sorts; will any one pretend that the other forty- 
four millions of people in this country should be taxed 50 or 100 per 
cent. in order to swell the profits of that individual or corporation, 
as the case may bef Where is the justice in taxing six men that 
additional wealth or power or privileges should be showered upon 
the seventh man? Oh, but the protectionists say at once that the 
farmer is enabled to sell his farm or garden or dairy products at a 
larger price to manufacturers’ operatives. In a limited sense that 
may beso. Just around the given locality of a manufacturing center 
that may be true. But the farmer is pe re to the open and active 
competition of the whole country and all of the world; for generally 
under our present tariff the farmer is protected in a very few things 
that he raises, and even on those articles on which a duty is levied 
it is worthless to him in some instances. 

Of what value is 20 cents per bushel on wheat to the American 
farmer? No wheat is brought to this country of any co: uence, and 
the price of wheat would remain the same whether the duty was 20 


had a total trade, exports and 
<“ when England 
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cents or 100 cents. No, the argument of a home market is a delu- 
sion and a snare, hatched up by the protectionists to cover up the 
foul iniquity which he is enabled to practice upon the consumers of 
the country. If the production and consumption of wheat is a fair 
pause of the production and consumption of other articles of food 

y a given community or State or any number of States, then we can 
form some estimate of how far the protectionist is warranted in up- 
holding his pet theory, that protection is justified because it furnishes 
a home market to American farmers. The States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the six New England States in 1881 raised 
80,192,904 bushels of wheat. At the ratio of five bushels per head of 

ulation per annum, these nine States lacked not over 10,000,000 
Dushels of wheat of supplying themselves. 8 

Now, the entire crop of wheat in the United States in 1881 amounted 
to 459,591,093 bushels. Deducting the 80,192,904 bushels produced 
in the nine States named, and adding the 10,000,000 bought for con- 
sumption from other States of the Union, and we have about 360,000,000 
bushels of wheat. Suppose the people of the remaining States con- 
sume 160,000,000, then there are 200,000,000 bushels that must seek 
a market abroad or rot in our barns. It is hoped that the United 
States will raise this year from 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels sur- 
plus for export. If England, Germany, and France were to shut off 
our wheat from their ports by a high prohibitory protective tariff, 
wheat would not bring half its present price per bushel in this coun- 
try, and every department of business activity would feel the crush- 
ing blow. Now, what becomes of the vaunted theory that a pro- 
tective tariff affords a home market and thereby increases prices ? 
With the wonderful facilities for transportation to the markets of the 
whole world in this the most auspicious era of the world’s known his- 
tory, the prices every where are much the same minus the cost of trans- 
portation. In this light protection, instead of healing, would bring 
ruin upon its leaden vee 

Under the authority of that clause of the Constitution alread 
quoted, and nowhere else, Con, ds the power to pass a tari 
law. To raise revenue alone isthe avowed object of that power given 
in the Constitution to Congress. It is strange beyond the power of 
reasonable conception that any one could so strain and misconstrue 
the language as to derive the power to levy taxes for the avowed 
purpose of protecting any particular interests. The position of the 
extreme advocates of this theory, that of protection for protection’s 
sake, such as the distinguished Senator from Maine and the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] and others of that school now an- 
nounce, had it been insisted upon in the convention of 1787 as asine 

ua non to the constitutional compact, would no doubt have proved 
atal to that instrument. 

But this sclfvol of political theorists in this country is as old as the 
Government itself, if not older. Privileged classes have ever had 
their advocates in all governments, and ours constitutes no excep- 
tion, I am sorry to admit. That laws should be enacted to oppress 

one portion of the people for the benefit and protection of another 
class has always n maintained by one party and opposed by 
another. That difference of opinion as to the nature and duty of 
government constitutes the dividing line between the Democratic 
party and the Republican party to-day. 

Look at the question fora moment. All of us, both Democrats 
and Republicans, want to maintain the Government that order and 
law may be maintained and life and property protected against vio- 
lence. That Government must be upheld by a system of taxation. 
What, now, shall that system be? Shall it be a system of equal and 
just laws bearing alike upon all, or shall it be so framed as to work 
inequality and hardship upon a portion of the le and of bene- 
faction and protection to another class? Now, if the doctrine that 
the greatest good for the greatest number be sound in politics, and, 
as W is the test of a democrat in any republic, of course to 
oppose that doctrine is to declare that the greatest good for the least 
number is the true and right position, and he who advocates it must 
necessarily be an anti-democrat, 

Does anybody pretend to deny that the present tariff operates op- 
pressively upon the great mass of the people, and at the same time 
affords protection and creates wealth for the minority class? If 
this be true, how is it that any one who claims to be a democrat, 
preferring the interests of the many to those of the few, but bein 
just even to the few, can favor a tariff for protection for protection’s 
sake? A democrat must prefer a revenue tariff to a protective 
tariff. If in the adjustment of the details of a revenue tariff inci- 
dental protection is afforded certain interests, it is only the incident, 
and not the object, and therefore does not affect the principle. 

There is, I undertake to say, and the history of political parties in 
this country and in England shows it, no stronger or fuller or more 
definite mark of distinction between those parties than is farnished 
by their divergent views and principles concerning the laws which 
should govern in levying and collecting taxes for the support of gov- 
ernment. 

The truth is, that very difference of opinion has been the leading 
and immediate cause of all the strife and civil commotion which has 
at different times convulsed this country. Why it was taxation that 
fired the first gun of the American Revolution, that has been repeated 
until it is trite; it was taxation that brought on the whisky insur- 
rection in Pennsylvania, so eloquently referred to by the able chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means in a recent speech. He 


might have gone further, and truthfully interpreted the opposition 
of the Federal party to the acquisition of Louisiana in 1801 by Mr. 
Jefferson to this same desire upon their part to foster and build up 
the doctrine of the protection of the few at the expense of the many, 
as the acquisition of that vast territory so admirably adapted to 
agricultural pursuits, and out of which several splendid States have 
been organized and admitted into the Union, would thereby create 
and establish for all time a powerful advocate of equal and just tax- 
ation laws. Federalism foresaw this result and at once denounced 
Mr. Jefferson for this splendid stroke of his far-seeing diplomacy and 
wise and 8 statesmanship. 

A little later on, in 1821, the opposition to the admission of Mis- 
souri was really owing to this rinciple, fearing her influence against 
the principle of protection. e, the slavery issue was thrust in, 
but the true cause of opposition was the jealousy of protection against 
the revenue policy. 

Again, in 1 „the shock then felt to the Union was caused 
immediately by the difference that existed as to the manner and 
extent of levying and collecting taxes. In this instance the friends 
of free trade in South Carolina were driven into a false position of 
nullification and were forced to retreat by a revenue-tariff Demo- 
crat—the illustrious Jackson. 

Agam the great center of opposition to the annexation of Texas to 
the Union as a State was the hot-bed of protection. Texas, with her 
vast agricultural wealth and resources, with territory sufficient, if 
carved into States, to equal five such as the great State of New York, 
was bitterly opposed. Couldit have been for any other reason except 
that her interests must be classed with those of the great West and 
South in the matter of arranging tariff duties? With the admission, 
too, of Texas came the in uction of the lowest revenue tariff ever 
existing in this country, the Walker tariff of 1846, under which our 
revenues went up in a brief space of time from a little over $30,000,000 
to $54,000,000 per annum, 

Protection for protection’s sake is abhorrent to the genius of free 
institutions and to the constitutional equality of American citizen- 
ship, and derives its paternity from the rankest Federalism. And, 
now that sectional 8 are fast disappearing, it cannot be 
long before the people of the great agricultural West and of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley will demand, equality of taxation, even thongh it 
should cause the overthrow of the Republican party. 

Such a construction of the Constitution has been overruled and 
scouted by the highest judicial tribunals of this country time and 
again. Indeed, in the face of these judicial decisions, to say noth- 
ing of the gross inconsistency and incongruity of such a doctrine with 
the very genius of American organic law, it is inconceivably strange 
that any American statesman can conscientiously maintain it. 

What are its objects? To pay the debts and provide for the gen- 
eral welfare of the Republic. To execute those patriotic objects it 
becomes necessary that every American citizen should surrender a 
part of his property. Patriotism demands that sacrifice at the hands 
of every citizen. To meet this demand we have upon the statute- 
books a tariff act, placed there and kept there by the votes of Re- 

ublican Senators and Representatives and a Republican Executive. 
Does that act conform its provisions and operations to the purposes 
defined in the Constitution? Does it lay equal stress upon all of the 
citizens of this country, and treat all alike in collecting from them 
this stipend by which the public Treasury is supplied and the Gov- 
ernment maintained ? 

Who, in view of the gross inequalities and monstrous spoliations 
of the present tariff, will dare answer this question affirmatively ? 
Not even the author of the present tariff act, and its present chief 
advocate, would dare answer that question affirmatively. Not its 
8 in the second degree, the able champion of protection, [Mr. 

LLEY,] would dare answer it affirmatively. If all of the money 
drawn by the cunning devices o1 this tariff from the pockets of the 
people could be applied for one or two years to the liquidation of the 
public debt and the public expenditures, it would bea very different 
question; but when it is safely calculated by the ablest statisticians 
of this country that not more than one dollar out of five collected 
from the people ever reaches the public Treasury, the remaining 
four going into the pockets of the owners of protected industries, the 
wrong to the great mass of American consumers becomes a flagrant 
crime against the liberty of the citizen, and a monstrous iniquity in 
the sight of justice and equal rights. 

There is much ignorance but still greater perversion of the truth 
and the facts concerning the operations of the tariff and the relation 
which political parties in this country hold to it. 8 

No party in this country has ever advocated the abolition of all 
imposts upon imports, or absolute free trade. A certain amount of 
revenue is required to be annually collected, and it must be done 
either by direct taxation or by a system of imposts. All parties pre- 
fer the latter mode. The point of difference lies in the degree or ex- 
tent to which the mode shall be applied. The Republican party 
having placed the present highly protective tariff upon the statute- 
book and steadily and suecessfu 1y kept it there for twenty 282 
thereby declare, not by words only but by the most solemn of acts, 
their preference for the principles and policies of the present tariff; 
while the Democratic party, recognizing the necessity for a tariff, 
advocate a rate of duties much lower, even as low as will enable the 
government to derive the largest amount of revenue therefrom, rev- 
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enue and nof protection being the constitutional purpose for which 
tariff duties are collected. ` i 

The Democracy freely admit, too, that in adjusting the details of 
any tariff law that it must perforce afford incidental protection to 
many industries, but the purposes of the tariff laws are to obtain 
revenue, while as they incidentally must afford protection to some 
industries these details should be so adjusted if practicable as to 
apply to those industries which obviously most equitably require it. 
Not that they have a right to demand it, but because it is the best 
policy to grant it, it being an incidental effect. Protection is the 
very opposite of revenue in theory, A purely revenue tariff, one 
affording no protection whatever, must be laid upon articles entirely 
of foreign growth or manufacture. Such, in a large measure, is the 
tariff of Great Britain to-day. Our immediate necessities for revenue 
are 80 t that we feel warned not to undertake by one act to start 
all the reforms that are needed; but from the present plan of rev- 
enue a d step toward reform may be now taken, and followed 
up as e and events would justify. Any stan we can now 
pe fee must afford incidental protection to some industries. Owing 
to the inability of law- makers to be exact and perfect in their calcu- 
lations, it oftentimes happens that a given rate of duty upon an article 
will afford more or greater incidental protection to the manufacturer 
or grower of that article than was sup at the time the law was 
passed, and frequently in the lapse of time circumstances change, 
which increases or diminishes the revenue or the incidental protec- 
tion which the duty afforded upon it. 

To undertake to recite before the American people the schedule of 
tariff abominations now disgracing the statute-books would extend 
these remarks to too great length. Look at them for a moment: 

The duty on steel rails is perton. They are now selling for 
$60 or $65 per ton. No foreign rails are brought here ; hence, there 
is no revenue, or scarcely none, derived by the Government from the 
duty on steel rails ; and yet the manufacturers of steel rails in this 
country not only realize a profit at $32 per ton as would the forei 
importer if he was allowed to bring them here and sell them for $32 

rton, but the home manufacturer aren in addition to that pro- 

t $28 besides upon every ton of steel rails he can turn out from his 
factory. Here is a tax levied by the act of Congress upon the whole 
American people, all of which goes to the pockets of the home man- 
ufacturer and none of it to the ury for the general use. 

Oh, but the protectionists say it is only levied upon the railroad 
directors and stockholders. Is any one so ignorant as not to know 
that this $28 per ton is distributed out in ‘the increased freights and 
fares, andthe people who send their produce or travel on those roads 
have every cent of this $28 per ton to pay? It is a tax upon the 
women and children who send a pound of butter or a bushel of 
tatoes or any other produce to market. Everybody pays it. The 
best possible excuse which the advocates of protection can plead is 
that some industries are unprofitable and that it is the duty of the 
Government to take them under its protective wing and tax all of 
the people for their benefit. In other wo: hand around the hat 
and take up a geueral collection for these sickly wards. 

The present tariff discriminates against necessaries and in favor of 
luxuries, Only 9 per cent. of the entire list of dutiable articles are 
classed as luxuries, while textile fabrics, comforts, and necessaries 
eomprise the bulk of the articles upon which a very high rate of tariff 
duties are laid, and from which the bulk of the customs revenue is 
collected. 

Run through the present Morrill high-protective war-tariff and 
exumine the rate of duties its articles bear, and it will be found that 
I have correctly stated that only 9 per cent. of the duty collected 
comes off of luxuries, which the rich alone consume; the balance 
comes from necessaries, comforts, &c. 

The following table is official: 


Rates of duties collected in 1880 in ad valorem, taken from oficial returns 


Embroideries 
Fancy articl 


Musical instruments 


Champagne, in pints 47} 
Champagne, in quarts, $6 OOM Sy ny ͤ .... A a eE EARS 50 
Still wines, in beetles“... . „5„565ẽ„ — 323 
Duties paid in 1880, calculated in ad valorem, taken from oficial returns. 
Articles of necessity: Per cent. 
L ee e eae B NEE 
8 m salts.. — 
hicor xy. —— 
ef 7 
indow- 


Band an 75 
Boiler-plates 69 
Ho: „ ccc 98 
Locomotive tires - 7% 
Steel rails 99 
Castor-oil .. - 148 
Croton- oi. 136 
Paris white + 240 
A a, 3 on ose ssn Soyo vn aneepn 91 


Blankets, valued at cents per pound 
Woolen hosiery, valued at 60 cents per pound 
Bunting, valued at 23 cents per pound 


It will thus be plainly seen that care was taken by the Republican 
framers of the present tariff to so arrange its details that the bur- 
dens of taxation should bear heaviest upon the shoulders of labor 
and industry, while wealth and capital are shielded from the weight 
of these burdens. 

Do the toiling masses wear laces, jewelry, and diamonds? But 
their consumption of coarse clothing, coarse blankets, woolens, iron 
in all shapes, leather, cotton g medicines, common window- 
glass, rice, &c., is enormously large. 

Plate-glass, used for fronts to stores by our merchants and trades- 
men in our towns and villages, pays 111.91 per cent., while cut-glass, 
used only by the rich, pays 40 per cent. Castor-oil pays a duty of 
149 per cent. In 1880 the Government got a revenue of only $488.50 
while the American consumption amounted to a very large sum. 

Bunting, used by the people for making the American flag, pays 
a duty of 121 per cent.; it is manufact by but three or four fac- 
tories in the United States, I understand. It used to be manufact- 
ured but by one factory. But it is useless to pursue this discrimina- 
tion samnt the necessities consumed by the masses of the people ; 
it would require too much both of time and space to treat negant 
ject fully. a word, the history of protection is the history of this 
invidious, unpatriotic, and inhuman discrimination. Injustice is 
illustrated upon every of its an and the skeleton of its wan- 
ton inhumanity is found in every humble household. 

Next to the y of the home-market ment, which on exam- 
ination is apparent, as it is clear that only a limited demand for sup- 
plies can be made, leaving the vast fields of production to waste or 
seek forei markets, I next refer to the pauper labor of foreign 
countries for which 3 seem to have such an unholy dread. 
And the first remark I want to offer is that the cost of production is 
not the only measure of the profits of exchange. As we are informed, 
for instance, in England cotton manufactures can be produced so 
much cheaper relatively than silks can that the English factors can 
afford to give the French silk manufacturer $100 worth of cotton for 
$90 worth of silk, because the silk which costs $90 in France cannot 
be made in England for less than $110 or $120; hence there is a clear 
profit to the English of 20 or 30 per cent. in making the exchange at 
these rates. The French, too, can better afford to give $90 in silk for 
$100 worth of cotton, than to manufacture the cotton even at $95, 
because it is easier to purchase cotton at $100 from the English with 
$90 worth of silk than it is to make the cotton in France at $95. 

So the cost of production was by no means the chief factor in the 
profit of the exchange of the cottons and silks between the English 
and French manufacturers. 

The value of an article does not necessarily de 
of production alone; the great law of supply and demand has much 
to do in fixing the value of an article. These great principles of 

litical economy, if left to work out their own natural results, would 

in harmony, producing no evil effects in society. The element of 
labor would 8 command and realize its just proportion of the 
cost of production, while the fundamental law of supply and demand 
would regulate the value after deducting the cost of labor in produc- 
ing the article. But when the . of trade are disturbed by 
statutory restrictions, which necessarily narrow the area for the op- 
eration of these great laws, there follow oftentimes abnormal and 
paradoxical results, such, for instance, in the proteetion which is 
afforded to the Bessemer Steel Company, producing a profit of nearly 
100 par cent. to that highly favored company, (the wards of the Re- 
pop ican ) which is not at all proportioned to the cost of the 
bor for the manufacture of steel rails, for labor gets no more 
now than it did when their profits were only half what they are now, 
no doubt. So, too, the supply and demand which the world’s open 
markets afford may, when crippled by statutory restrictions, have no 
effect upon the market of any given nation where such statute exists. 
As, for instance, in the open marketsof Great Britain Bessemer steel 
rails are only worth from $32 to $35 per ton, while here they are worth 
that sum plus the duty, which is Bs per ton, if no more, making 
from $60 to $65 per ton. The world’s supply is not allowed to affect 
the demand in the United States, hence the American people, all of 
us, are taxed about 100 per cent. toswell the profits of this company, 
which made $20,000,000 profit last year. Can these things be in a 
free country! 

The profits of the capital invested in large manufactories is out of 
all proportion to the prices paid for the labor. Cotton factories earn 
about 20 per cent., woolen factories about 25 per cent., and iron estab- 
lishments average 33} per cent. Manufacturing stocks in many in- 
stances range frum par to $1,000 per share of $100. Notwithstanding 
these enormous profits, even a few days ago in a Northern factory a 
reduction of wages was made, producing a strike of the operatives, 
and their places were filled by cheaper foreign labor just arrived. 
And can it be that the true inwardness of the opposition in the man- 
ufacturing States of the North, and of New England especially, to the 
late anti-Chinese act passed by Congress by such an overwhelming 
majority lies in the fact that these manufacturing capitalists want 
cheap cooly labor to compete with native American labor? That is, 
they want permission to obtain theirlabor inthe cheapest market, but 
want a protective tariff to sell their goods to those same laborers and 
others at protective prices. Remove the restrictions upon trade. 
Let all of our manufacturers trade freely with the twelve hundred 
millions of people of the whole world, and not be confined to the fifty 
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millions within our own borders, so far as may be consistent with 


the demands for revenue. Markets, and not protection, is what this 
country needs. 

But the tempting bait of protection is now being artfully and dili- 
gently held out to Southern capital embarking in manufactures by 
the manufacturing capitalists of the North and East; and no doubt 
it is very jeep to Southern manufacturers, Each cotton and 
woolen and iron and leather factory in the South, although able to 
make fair profits if there were no restrictions upon the commerce of 
the civilized world and every nation and everybody were allowed to 
buy and sell where they pleased, no doubt does not object to 50 or 100 
or 200 per cent. being added by the tariff to their profits. The natu- 
ral advantages for the manufacture of cotton and iron goods in the 
South are superlatively superior to any other section of the Union 
or quarter of the earth, and nothing but the drawback of the exist- 
ence of a large colored population in her midst, which keeps the 
Northern people in a state of political fermentation, drives capital 
away from us, and thus prevents her at a single bound from spring- 
ing to the front of all states or countries in these and other manu- 
factures. When the Northern people learn that their penis can be 
safely invested in the South and that it will be no more liable to be 
disturbed by political revolutions or disturbances in the Southern 
States than it is in the Northern States, then may we look for capi- 
tal, ever wide awake to its own interests and security, to seek our in- 
a fields for investment. Capital now there cofild not be tempted 
to leave, 

Northern and Eastern capital now has its ravishing eyes fixed 
upon the golden prize which the natural advantages and a en 
nities of the South hold out toit. Partisan prejudice in the North 
and the willful slanders of certain Republican politicians retard the 
South, and prevent capital from investing very largely in that sec- 
tion. be as too, stay away on account of race prejudice. They 
are gradually going there any way. Remove the race trouble and 
the prejudice in consequence of it in the Northern mind and in the 
minds, of intelligent and industrious and skilled European emi- 
grants, and remove the tariff restrictions or protection which now 
upholds Northern capital in their factories so long established, and in 
which so much capital and labor is invested—remove these and the 
influx of capital to the rich fields of the South would in a very few 
years transform the natural and virgin wilds of the South into cita- 
dels of industrial wealth and elegance. 

Seemingly great sympathy is expressed by the friends of protection 
for American labor. I want to protect American labor, for it at last 
is the corner-stone of the Republic’s prosperity and freedom, but I 
would protect it by making it free, allowing all citizens to work out 
their own destiny, without malin them to odious discriminations 
and burdens of unequal taxation while some are shielded and pro- 
tected from those burdens. The protectionists want American labor 
protected; that is, if laws can be passed so as to afford protection to 
the laborers in their factories so that their own interests are likewise 
protected. They seem to think that the labor employed in the fac- 
tories is the only labor in this country that deserves the benefactions 
of the Government. There is a vast deal of labor in this country 
besides the labor in factories, and all should be treated alike; that 
is, protect none, but oppress none by unjust aws. Neither should 
capital be protected, but give to every man the reward of his own 
labor and capital, unabridged by unjust discriminations. 

If there is really any solid ground for this pauper-labor argument, 
and there is so much sympathy for American laborers, why is it 
that these same protectionists are such strenuous advocates of the 
most unobstructed, freest, and largest immigration to our shores 
of foreigners from every land, China not even excepted? Why isit 
that when any number of workmen or artisans strike for higher 
wages, that the capitalists proceed to substitute in their place labor 
at cheaper prices? Protectionists clamor for tariffs to increase their 
profits, and would, by legislative restrictions, force their merchandise 
and wares upon consumers at much peara prices than the same 
articles of foreign manufacturecan be had if the tariff was removed; 
and yet when these same gentlemen come to supply their factories 
with labor they demand the freest and fullest liberty to employ the 
darapon labor, no matter whether it is native or foreign, American 
or Chinese. 

If ours is the boasted country we claim for it, with natural advan- 
tages of every kind, unequaled by any nation on the face of the 
globe; with superior agricultural, manufacturing, and mineral pos- 
sessions, and with a population of over fifty million and increasin 
millions every year; with intelligence and enterprise sane 
by any other people; standing foremost in inventive genius and the 
skill which subdues nature and makes it subservient to art, how is it 
that we need laws to protect the trade of our artisans and manufact- 
urers against the competition of capi p trade, and must tax the 
balance of our people—our farmers and all other classes—a heavy 
per cent. simply to sustain one class of our citizens? With all these 
natural advantages of which we speak, with proximity and trans- 

rtation in our favor, why not successfully compete with foreign 

bor? Ifour manufacturers do not become rich br this protective 
policy it is because they have so long imposed the burdens of high 
rices upon the people, who are the consumers, until the masses have 
Pecore unable to purchase, and the manufacturers are overcrowded 


with their unsold wares—one class starving and the other surcharged 
with plethora, until the whole becomes infected with dry rot. 

But is it true that Euro labor in factories is cheaper than it 
is in the United States? {Í am indebted to a well-known writer for 
these statistical facts and deductions. 

The census of 1880 shows that $47,115,614 worth of labor produced 
$265,684,796 worth of manufactured woolens, which is 18 per cent. 
upon the cost or value of the manufactured product. The price of 
wages in woolen factories in the United States is about 50 per cent. 
greater than the price of labor in Europe, therefore only 9 per cent. 
of protection is needed to place the American laborer in woolen fac- 
tories on an equal footing ogani the European pauper labor; and 
yet the protection amounts to from 50 to 140 = cent.; that is, the 
manufacturer gets from 52 to 122 per cent. of the whole value of pro- 
tection. This is the discrimination that our tariff makes in favor of 
protected capital and against protected labor. 

In the manufacture of iron and steel in the United States the labor 
required to produce $100 worth of manufactured goods is 818.75. In 
the 1,005 establishments in the United States the value of production 
is $296,557,685; value of wages, $55,476,785. Twenty-four per cent. 
will more than pay for the whole labor, 

Take now the difference in the cost of clothing, furniture, and 
housekeeping generally in this country and England for instance, 
and strike the balance, and the English laborer has been as well 
fed, as well clothed, as well housed, and at the end of the year has 
as much actual money i his pocket as the American laborer has. 
The American laborer received larger wages than the English- 
man, but he has also worked a longer time or more hours in the day. 
The American has received larger wages, but he has paid more for 
his family supplies of provisions and clothing and higher for house 
rent and fuel, so that at the end of the year he is really not so well 
off as the English laborer. Now, if these things be true, what does it 
prove? Only this: that while protection adds enormously to the 
profits of the capitalist engaged in manufacturing, it bears oppres- 
sively upon the poor laborer and his family, without whose watchful 
eye and brawny arm this wealth would not have been created. 

The fair comparison of the effect of protection and free trade upon 
labor may be better shown, as it has already been ably done by oth- 
ers in this debate, by contrasting the price of wage labor in the man- 
ufactories in England on the one side and in Germany and France on 
the other side. Actual facts and figures go to show that in free-trade 
England the prices of wages are higher than they are in Germany and 
France, where they have, as we have in this country, a protective 
tariff, as the following tables, prepared by Mr. Young, of the Bureau 
of Statistics, conclusively establish, and which were used by the 
2 E [Mr. Mutprow] a 
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It is not now denied that manufacturing in this country of almost 
any kind makes a profit of from 20 to 30 and even 40 per cent., and 
sometimes even more than that. But while that is admitted, who 
ever heard of a laborerin one of these factories becoming rich? Upon 
the contrary, are they not often driven to form trades unions, and 
even resort to strikes in order that they may realize for their labor 
a sufficient amount to enable them to support their families, leaving 
ont ae duty of educating and fitting their children for the battle 
of life 

But the laborers in the manufactories of this country constitute 
only about one-fifth of the labor that is otherwise employed. And 
if a protective tariff really protected and benefited these factory 
people or laborers, which I have shown does not in any degree of 
proportion to the benefit received by capitalists so engag , even 
then protection would be very unjust; for why tax the farmers and 
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mechanics and everybody else to protect the small percentage of 
our American laborers engaged in working in manufactories of dif- 
ferent kinds? But this cry of protection to American labor is delu- 
sive, illogical, and intended to deceive. It has for twenty years 
deceived the people. The truth is, the people since the war have 
had their attention adroitly drawn off from their economic interests 
to vague sentimentality about the fate of the colored man, and their 
patriotism has been periodically aroused to the danger of the rebels 
and Southern brigadiers, lest they should break up the Union, 
without a gun or a soldier ora flag. But the intelligent people all 
over our common country are r understanding the tricks that 
have been played upon them to divert their minds from the study 
of the real issue, 

Protection, then, does not stop to spoliate upon the farmer, the 
mechanic, the merchant, the lawyer, the physician, the tradesman, 
and all of those persons in our country outside of the manufactur- 
ers, but in its selfish and unnatural it invades the households 
of those dependent creatures who toil in their factories from twelve 
to fourteen hours per day. And then if these half-starved pale-faced 
toilers should complain that their wages are too low, they are told 
that they can go, and that their places can be filled by freshly ar- 
rived foreigners, even Chinese. Protection thus requires its labor to 
compete in an 5 market where it can be hired cheapest, but at 
the same time demands of this Government to throw its fostering 
arms around capital invested in manufacturing and protect it from 
competition with foreign markets. Protection means, then, that 
e sap shall have the advantage of selling its products in markets 
where competition is not allowed, but at the same time requires labor 
to rely upon itself in an open market, where all other labor may have 
full opportunity to compete. 

Is that fair, is it honest, is it American? Twenty cents per bushel 
is the duty on wheat; that is the tub which is thrown to the whale. 
The friend of protection soothes the American farmer by pointing to 
this duty of twenty cents per bushel. But what farmer isso ignorant 
as not to know that this twenty cents duty does not add one cent to 
the price per bushel of his wheat? Why? Because there is no wheat 
brought from foreign countries of any consequence to this country. 
The surplus of farm productions exported and their price in foreign 
markets regulate the price of the whole crop in the United States. 
The farmer sells in foreign markets at the lowest prices and buys in 
America at the highest protective prices; Sells in the lowest or 
cheapest, and buys in the highest or dearest market, thanks to the 
operations of our tariff laws. For twenty years the whole struggle 
has been to protect the manufacturer and capitalist and to oppress 
the laborer and farmer and other consumers. No matter that our na- 
tional wealth is mainly derived from agriculture ; no matter that in 
1881 less than $100,000,000 of our exports were manufactured articles. 
while our other exporte, exclusive of bullion and specie, amoun 
to $784,755,413, still the main effort by the dominant party has for 
twenty long years been directed to oppress labor in 
protect and foster capital at its expense. 

It is estimated by a competent statistician that there are not less 
than fifty men in the United States whose annual average income 
is $1,000,000. There are 2,000 persons whose income is $100,000 per 
annum; about 100,000 whose average income per annum is $10,000; 
1,000,000 whose average income per annum is $1,000; and 14,000,000 
whose average net income does not exceed $400 per annum. 

The present tariff is based upon the principle of taxing men upon 
their expenses instead of upon their incomes or property, which may 
make the poor man, with a family, worth $1,000, pay more for the 
suppers of Government than a man who owns a milli 
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ion of dollars. 

re are many rich people, be it said to their credit, who struggle 
to change this system, but the influence of party and outside issues 
control the votes of the poor men themselves and keep this system in 
vogue and them everlastingly downtrodden and poor. The poor pa 
in proportion to their property one hundred times more than the ric 
to support the Government. 

The immense wealth which aggregates into the hands of a compara- 
tively small number of persons, in many instances consisting of United 
States bonds, which pay no taxes, but which are securely protected by 
the labor and taxes of the people, seems to justify the proposition that 
this large wealth should in some way or other bear a portion of the 

at burdens of taxation. The owner of ten millions or one hun- 
fred millions in bonds pays perhaps less taxes to support the Gen- 
eral Government or the State government than the owner ef a small 
farm, or shop, or store. These last-named citizens and their fami- 
ies, in some instances, consume even more dutiable goods, upon 
which they pay a customs tax, called revenue, to the Government; 
than the millionaire with his millions or tens or hundreds of mil- 
lions. 

Why, then, should there not be an income tax that would subject 
all alike to pay taxes to the Government according to their income 
above a certain exemption? This mode of taxation is not new; it 
has been snecessfully tried in England during the reign of George 
III, and is the law in that country to-day, and it was the law 
of thts country for two years, bnt it bore too heavily upon capital 
to suit the dominant party, and hence it was repealed and the taxes 
were laid upon labor and DASUN The objects of taxation should 
be luxuries, not necessaries—wealth, not industry. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JONATHAN CHAOE, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 2, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws— 

Mr. CHACE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall support this bill in the hope that it may 
tend toward some settled policy, which, after protection to American 
industries, is more ee for the welfare and prosperity of the 
country than any other one thing. A review of the legislation of Con- 

in regard to this matter shows us that previous to the year 1846 
it was one continued series of changes—first a protective policy, under 
which the industries of the country would begin to expand and 
take on shape, and then a reversal of that policy, resulting in depres- 
sion and generally in disaster. I believe also this measure is wise. 
for the reason that it will give an opportunity for individuals and 
for interests to make themselves hanni and felt, which opportunity 
they do not have before the Committee on Ways and Means during 
the brief period that it is enabled to give attention to the subject. 
The interests involved are so vast and so varied, the questions 
assume such Protean shape, that it seems to me necessary that more 
time should be given to the consideration of the subject than it is 
possible for 5 on Ways and Means to devote to it. 

It seems hardly necessary to argue the necessity for this bill; for 
really no serious 3 seems to have been made to it. But if it 
were n we have before us abundant example. Congress has 
appointed no less than six different commissions similar to this to 
consider and report upon a great variety of subjects. The Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, the most successful Segment? body in the 
world, has approached this very subject by the appointment of a 
commission. The Governments of France, Italy, and Germany have 
also appointed commissions on this subject. 

I do not consider the matter of delay which has been urged as 
seriously pressed. Perhaps I ought to make an exception in the case 
of my friend from New York, [Mr. HEWITT, ] who seems to have based 
his whole argument upon the necessity which appeared to him to 
exist for hasty action in regard to this matter. 

I consider it honor enough for one man to have been the author of 
the Morrill tariff; and I believe it will be shown that it has brought 
infinite blessings to this country. At the same time, it is admitted 
on all hands and on both sides that the changes which have been 
wrought in twenty years have brought about a necessity fora read- 
justment. New combinations, new p new nomenclatures, 
new tests have arisen in a great variety if not nearly all the indus- 
tries. Things have grown out of relation to each other. The tariff 
being partly specific and partly ad valorem, having been adjusted to 
a scale of prices existing twenty years ago, should be readjusted 
to-day on account of the change of values. 

If we needed any other argument, however, in favor of this com- 
mission I submit that the tariff bill presented to the last House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means is an ample and sufficient one; 
for of all the legislative monstrosities ever presented to a legislative 
body that was one of the most conspicuous—based upon no prineiple, 
intended to accomplish no specific end; neither a tariff for revenue 
only, nor for protection; raising duties on raw materials, reducing 
ther on manufactures in some instances, and doing the reverse in 
others. 

But I pass from the consideration of this question, as this debate 
has taken the shape of a discussion of the tariff itself, or of the ques- 
tion whether the policy of this Government shall be the protection 
of the industries of the country or not. 

I am in favor of protection; protection for the sake of protection ; 
protection with reyenue—protection first. A distinguished Demo- 
cratic member of this House, one who has been highly honored by 
his party, said to me the other day in discussing this question that 
„that legislation was best which brought the greatest good to the 
greatest number.” 

I <P no one will dissent from that proposition ; and upon that 
basis popore to proceed in my examination ofthe subject. But it is 
said, You have no right to administer the Government so us to pro- 
tect the mechanical and manufacturing industries of the country; you 
have no right to frame your laws with such a wise and beneficent 
purpose in view; you are remanded and remitted simply and solely 
to the object of raising revenue.“ An examination of the eighth sec- 
tion of the first article of the Constitution shows plainiy es pinoy 
that even a layman may see—that one of tlie objects provided for by 
that section in the levying of duties upon imports was to “ provide” 
for “ the general welfare.” I need not read the section. 
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I suppose every member is familiar with it. The language is 
plain and specific that “duties” may be levied for the purpose of 
promoting the “general welfare.” No nation can be prosperous 
or independent withaut diversified industries. No purely agricult- 
ural nation has been in modern times nor can be truly prosperous, 
and the people of the United States cannot maintain their various 
industries in competition with the cheap labor of Europe without 
protection. 8 

You build forts and maintain armies to defend against a foe which 
may never come, and yet you say we may not protect the great ma- 
terial interests of the country against an adversary whose attacks 
are incessant. You maintain light-houses upon the ground that it 
is for the general welfare, that it is n for commerce. You 
carry on your ffices at a profit in one State and at a loss in 
another, upon the ground of the general welfare. You take from the 

ostal operations in Rhode Island $129,000 per annum, and nd it 
a the State of Kentucky, on the ground of the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare. 

The Government made in the year 1881 the following profit on its 
postal operations: 


n e pPesast renews ee ess as siesteapuewersanvatase $54, 642 71 
In New Hampshire VebdaceesCanp E hekisekeuntwn ne +6 60, 030 71 
ene e ASA ATTS 909, 091 56 
ene . dectabsbcersewses 129, 345 62 
In Connectiont...- .. < o i. ccc cee ce cnesncceccee 164, 577 54 
In New York.. 


2, 011, 475 43 
108, 234 06 


Which, together with $2,481,129.35 it spent in postal operations in 
other States, 1 ly free-trade States. 
It is proposed 70 spend $5,000,000 next year—and yon, gentlemen, 


advocate it—for the improvement of the Mississippi 
promote tħe general welfare. 

You levy a tax on certain articles and not on others because you 
believe the public weal is best benefited thereby. But the opponents 
to the American em say it is unfair to sections, that it is unfair 
of classes, t it is unfair to individuals. If such be the fact, if it 
can be shown that such is the fact, then for one J shall claim the 
privilege, as other gentlemen have done, of changing my mind; but 
“until I am satisfied of that fact, and while I believe as I do this sys- 
tem isthe best for the whole country, for all classes, for all industries, 
for all sections, I propose to maintain the system so far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned. 

I pro to print with my speech a few excerpts from sayings 

of the fathers on this subject of protection, which I will not take the 
time of the House to read to-day : 

n ha’ and not without su: directed their attention to 
thee — . The object is of too much consequence not 
to insure a continuance of their efforts in every Tay oih shall appear eligible.— 
President Wi last annual address, December 7, 1796. 

The revision of our commercial laws, nae to adapt them to the a 
which has taken place in Great Britain, will doubtless engage the early attention 


It will be worthy at the same time of their just and vident care 
further 7 in the gestern? td 


ver in order to 


ement 


of 
to make such 


a domestic man 
be for reducing us either to a dependence upon that nation, or to be clothed in 
skins and live like beasts in dens and caverns. Iam proud to say that I am not 
one of these. Experience has taught me that manufactures are now as neces- 
sary to ots independence as to our comfort.—Thomas Jefferson, letter to Benjamin 
Austin, ton, 1816. 

“Neither eulture, manufactures, nor commerce, taken separately, are the 
cause of wealth ; it flows from them combined, and cannot exist without each." 
“When our manufactures are grown toa certain perfection, as soon they will, 
under the fostering care of Government, we will nolonger experience these evils, 

resulting from a drain of specie under a free-trade system.] The farmer will 

nd a ready market for his surplus produce, and, what is almost of equal conse- 
quence, a and cheap supply of all his wants.” To this distressing state 
of things there are two remedies, and only two; one in our power immediately, the 
other requiring much time and exertion ; but both constituting, in my opinion, the 
essential policy of this country. I mean the Navy and domestic manufactures. 
By the former we could open the way to our markets; by the latter we bring them 
from beyond the ocean, and naturalize them in our own soil.” ut it will no doubt 
be said, if they are so far established, and if the situation of the country is favor- 
able to their growth, where is the necessity of affording them protection! It is 
to put them beyond the reach of contingency.” ohn O. Calhoun, remarks on the 
tariff of 1816, inthe House of Repr: 5 R 

Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic and fostering care of the 
Government. Possessing, as we do, all the raw materials, the fruit of our own soil 
and industry, we ought not to depend, in the degree we have done, on supplies from 
other countries. o we are thus dependent, the sudden event of war, unsought 
and unexpected, cannot fail to plunge us into the most serious difficulties. It is 
important, too, that the capital which nourishes our manufactures should be do- 
mestic, as ita influence in that case, instead of exhausting, as it must doin foreign 
hands. would be felt advantageously on agriculture and on every branch of indus- 
try. Equally important is it to provide at home a market for our raw materials; 
as, by extending the competition, it will enhance the price, and protect the culti- 
yator against the casualties incident to foreign markets.—President Monroe's first 
tnaurural address, March 5, 1817. 


Jackson never was indistinct, hesitant, or double-dealing in the 
declaration of his views, and here is what he said on the subject in 
his second annual message, December 7, 1830: 


The power to impose duties on imports originally belonged to the several 
States. The right to adjust these duties with a view to the encouragement of do- 
mestic branches of industry is so completely identical with that power that it is 
difficult to suppose the existence of the one without the other. The States have 
delegated their whole authority over imports to the Federal Government without 
limitation or restriction, sa the very inconsiderable restriction relating to their 
inspection laws. This authority having thus entirely passed from the States, the 
right to exercise it for the purpose of protection does not exist in them ; and con- 
sequently if it be not by the General Government it must be extinct. 
Onur political system would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped of the 
right to foster their own industry and to counteract the most selfish 8 
ive poy which might be adopted by foreign nations. This surely cannot be the . 
case; this indispensable power thus surrendered by the States must be within the 
neope of the authority on the subject expressly delegated to Con š 

this conclusion I am confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who have each repeatedly recommended 
the exercise of this right under the Constitution, as by the uniform practice of 
Congress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the general understand- 
ing of the people. 


As United States Senator from Tennessee he voted for the protect- 
ive tariff in 1824. In his celebrated letter to Dr. L. H. Coleman, of 
North Carolina, August 26, 1824, he wrote what follows: 


Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty and independence. The same Provi- 
dence has blessed us with the means of national independence and national de- 
fense. If we omit or refuse to use the gifts which he has extended to us, we do- 
serve not the continuance of his blessing. He has filled our mountains and our 
3 with minerals—with lead, iron, and 9 given us a climate and soil 

or the growing of hemp and wool. These being the t materials for our na- 
tional defense, they ought to have extended to them adequate and fair protection, 
that our manufacturers and laborers may be placed in a fair naps saree with those 
of Europe, and that we may have within our country a supply of these leading and 
important articles so essential to war. 


Thus, as we are told, in his threefold capacity, as Chief Magistrate, 
as legislator, and as private citizen, Jackson planted himself solidly 
and unmistakingly upon the ground of protection to home industry 
by means of duties on imports. 

oe Buchanan, in a speech in the House on the tariff bill of 1824, 
said: 

A few years ago the traveler going into the mountainous districts of Pennsyl- 
— —— would have puna a number of omen an fi in 1 operation. 

r owners were not only pros us themselves, but the rosperi 
around them. These manuf: presented the best and Sarees market to 22 
neighboring country for the products of agriculture. Thus they diffused wealth 
among — people, money circulated freely, and the manufacturer and the farmer 
were equally benefited. The presen’ saponi of those districts present a melan- 
choly contrast to that which I have just described. It isa just comment upon the 
policy of that country which will not afford a reasonable protection to its own do- 
mestic industry, and thereby gives to foreigners a decided preference in its mar- 
kets, Although that portion of Pennsylvania abounds cer gene with wood, and 
with water-power, yet its manufactories generally have sunk into ruin, and exist 
only as perime monuments of the false policy of the Government. The mana- 
facturers and their laborers have both been thrown out of employment, and the 

hboring farmer is without a market. 

it the policy of this nation to suffer the manufacture of iron to be destroyed 
No nation can be perfectly independent which depends upon foreign countries for 
its supply of iron. It is an article equally necessary in peace and war. Without 
a plentiful supply of it we cannot pon e for the common defense. Can we 80 
soon have 2 the lesson which experience t us during the late war 
with Great Britain? Our foreign supply was then cut off, and we could not man- 
ufacture in sufficient quantities for the increased domestic demand ; the price of 
the article became extra’ both the Government and the culturist 
were compelled to pay double the sum for which they might have it had 
its manufacture before that period been encouraged by proper protecting duties. 


Daniel Webster, addressing a mass-meeting at Albany, August 27, 
1844, said: 


The term was well understood in our colonial pat and if we go back to the 
history of the Constitution, and of the convention which adopted it, we shall find 
that everywhere, when masses of men were assembled and the wants of the le 
were brought forth into prominence, the idea was held up that domestic in 
could not prosper, manufactures and the mec ic arts not advance, the 
condition of the common country could not be carried upto any considerable eleva- 
tion, unless there should be one government to lay one rate o antes importe 
throughout the Union, from New Hampshire to regard to Tiad in lay 


ing this duty to the protection of American labor industry. I defy the man 
in ned degree conversant with history, in any degree acquainted with the annals 
of country from 1787 to the adoption of Constitution in 1789, to say that 


this was not a — I may almost say the leading, motive, South as well as 
North, for the forma of the new government. Without that provision in the 
Constitution it never could have been adopted. 

Ex-President J. Q. Adams, in an address to his constituents, Octo- 
ber, 1844, said: 

The tariff of 1842 has wrought wonders for the purposes for which it was enacted— 
the procurement of an adequate revenue and of protection for the native ind 
and free labor of the land. It has fully performed its promise in the production of 
revenue. It has restored the palsied credit of the nation, filled the coffers of the 
8 3 = le mors for defraying the 5 of the yan 

„ „an, and alread a large ro on 0i e hea 60 
contracted by the preceding administration. — 5 

Nor will I recite here the articles produced in different States and 
the interests existing in the different States at present protected by 
our tariff. Suffice to say the list embraces every State in this Union, 
that it embraces every great interest, and I believe, before Iam done, 
T will show every interest has been fostered, encouraged, and strength- 
ened by this tariff. 

Further, I maintain that no civilized nation on the face of the earth 
but shapes its legislation for this purpose. Even Great Britain her- 
self, the mother of free trade and its great advocate, not my ro- 
tected her industries by specific legislation, but she has herself, all 
along, protected them by customs duties on imports, and does to- 
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day. To be sure, her tariff is very brief. The number of articles 
upon which she collects duties is twenty, some say nineteen ; never- 
theless you will find by an examination of that tariff, taking tobacco 
for instance, she putsone rate on raw tobacco and another and higher 
rate of duty on manufactured tobacco. 


Mr. KELLEY. I wish to say, while the gentleman enumerates the 
articles of the British tariff, tha 


t the official tariff itself shows fifty- 
three articles. 


Mr. SPRINGER. The English system ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes; that is in the English system. 

Mr. CHACE. Iam aware of that. Great Britain assumes to lect- 
ure other countries on free trade, she claims trade should be free, 
untrammeled, that industries should be allowed to develop them- 
selves naturally, normally, as they say. But does she follow that 
principle herself? She collects by duties on imports $3 capita 
per annum. We collect under our present tariff $3.80. She collects 
on raw materials one rate, and on the same materials manufactured 
another rate. Is that protection, or is it not? I submit that it is. 

She collected, in the year 1880, about $95,000,000 with 32,000,000 of 

cople, while we collected with 50,000,000 of people, $193,000,000. 
k ot such a ve t difference. She collects 80 „000 per annum 
on articles which we export, while we collect $43,000,000 on articles 
which she exports. 

It is said that the levying of duties on imports is supa’ to the con- 
sumer because the amount of the duties is added to the foreign price 
of the article and the consumer has to pay it. On the other hand. 
the original advocates of the American system claimed if you would 

rotect American industries, that in time home competition would 
ising down prices to a point as low, or nearly as low, as they are in 
foreign countries. 

I said in the opening the policy of this Government has not been 
uniform until 1846. Since that time it has been comparatively fixed 
for two periods of considerable length. From the year 1846 to the 

ear leol we lived under a revenue system, sometimes called the free- 
rade system; from the year 1861 to the present time, under the pro- 
tective system. 

Let us see whether under free trade or under protection the con- 
sumer has been best off. I rg: pe by taking the article of ordinary 
print-cloth, uare print-cloth. It is as well. known and the 
prices are as y obtained as the price of a barrel of flour in the 
market. It is a standard article. The duty on that is 5 centsa 
square yard, or 3¢ cents a running yard. Now, the price of that arti- 
cle on the middle of last month was 3} cents a yard, the duty be- 
ing 34 cents a yard. How, in that case, does the consumer have to 
pay the foreign price with the duties added ? 

Ir. KASSON. What is the name of the cloth you just mentioned ? 

Mr. CHACE. The ordinary standard print-cloth. The duty on 
the ordinary calico print is 54 cents a yard; that on a running yard 
is 4} cents. It is bought in the New York market to-day for 6} cents, 
with 5 per cent. off. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is there any of that imported ? 

Mr. CHACE. No, none. 

Mr. CARLISLE. If it will not interrupt the gentleman—— 

Mr. CARLISLE. What Helaba, speaking f If only, is this, 

r. s at Ie speaking for myself only, 
that wherever you see the foreign in our markét, duty paid, 
competing with the same grade and class of American it cer- 
tainly follows that the American goods have the duty added to them, 
for otherwise the foreign could not come here and compete. 

Mr. KASSON. Except by sacrificing them, which is often done. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Except by 1 

Mr. CHACE. Not by ee, I shall approach that branch 
of my subject shortly, and then I will be able to convince the g - 
tleman from Kentucky that he is mistaken. My friend on my left, 
(Mr. HASKELL, ] in the course of his remarks on this subject, brought 
a case before the House recently which verifies this point, in ref- 
erence to the cost of cast-steel imported. He has satisfied the 
House, and I think gentlemen will be unable to controvert the po- 
sition which he took, that the English manufacturer of cast-steel 
sells that article in our market at 2} cents per pound less than he 
does in his own market. Why is thisdone? Why, to get rid of the 
surplus and to break down our manufacturers, 

r. HEWITT, of New York. Will the gentleman now permit me 
to interrupt him for a moment? : 

Mr. CHACE. Certainly. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Does the gentleman from Rhode 
Island not know that the Treasury De ent sent a commission: 
abroad for the express purpose of investigating the very case that he 
speaks of; and that commission reported to the Treasury Department 

at the facts were not as alleged; and that the English manufact- 
urers of cast-steel sold their products exactly at the same rates in 
Sheffield and on the Continent as they were invoiced to this coun- 

r 5 

Mr. CHACE. When was that commission sent? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Some years ago. 

Mr. HASKELL. Will the gentleman from Rhode Island permit 
me now to say a word in support of the position which I advocated 
here on the floor some days ago ? 

Mr. CHACE. Yes, of course. 

Mr, HASKELL. The statement I then made I had from the De- 


partment, and it was accompanied by papers and letters showing 
the price of the best cast-steel in ordinary lots in Great Britain to be 
124 cents per pound; and for a twelve-hundred-ton contract taken 
in the United States the same combination of manufacturers offered 
to sell the steel here and pay the duty at 9.3 cents. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I have no doubt of that, for they 
could afford to sell at that price and make money at it. 

Mr. HASKELL. Exactly; but the true basis to determine as to 
whether or not a tariff increases the cost of a commodity is to com- 
pars the American market with the English market, and this steel 
s bought cheaper by the American sub-manufacturer 3 than 

n 


the English sub-manufacturer can buy it in Great Britain. d we 


have a tariff while ey have free trade, and we pay them 2 cents per 
uoa less for the steel under our high tariff than they can get for 
it at home. 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I think the gentleman from Rhode 
Island would perhaps prefer not to be interrupted further, or I should 
be glad to answer the gentleman on that point. 

. CHACE. I am very glad to hear gentlemen on this point. It 
is a very interesting discussion. It is going on admirably 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Without desiring to interrupt the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, I can show the gentleman from Kan- 
sas that English cast-steelis imported here to-day and sold, after 
payin the duty, in competition with American cast-steel; and there- 

ore the duty, as stated by the gentleman from Kentucky, must be 
added to the poe or the trade could not go on. 

Mr. HASKELL. In reply to that I will say to the gentleman from 
New York that in France as well as in Great Britain the French and 
the English manufacturers, too, are selling cast-steel in a free-trade 
and protected country at higher rates than they are selling it here. 
Now, the test is not the theory that somebody pays the tax on the 
goods, but the 2 to arrive at a conclusion is to go where free 
trade reigns and see whopays the most for his In free-trade 
Great Britain you pay two cents more a pound on this steel than 
you pay in the protected markets of the continent.of Europe and in 
America. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I deny the proposition absolutely, 
as to the same grades of steel. 

Mr. HASKELL. And I assert the proposition absolutely. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Very well; the matter will have to 
rest there for the present. 

Mr. KELLEY. Since other gentlemen have interrupted the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island I hope he will permit me to say, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, that it is within my own 
recollection to have received from the Treasury Department for con- 
sideration by that committee the report of commissioners sent to 
England and to the Continent to investigate the market rates of 
steel in order to test the honesty of invoices sent to this country, 
when it was found that steel was sent here and sold at lower prices 
to the United States than it was sold in London, Liverpool, or Shef- 


field, or upon the continent of Europe. And Mr. Firth, the senior 
partner of the great house of Firth & Co., or Firth & Son 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Thomas Firth & Sons. 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Firth made a communication in which he begs 
that the tariff might be so modified as to allow honest men to enter 
our market without perj in preparing their invoices. I have 
read the letters in my official capacity. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. the gentleman from Rhode Island 
will allow me to make a statement, I will be very brief about it. I 
sat as the merchant appraiser in 1872 upon these very steel cases. I 
was the merchant appraiser who decided the fifty-seven steel cases, 
as they were called. I 5 every partiele of the evidence 
and had access to the books of the importers. And I say here, an 
it was confirmed by the Government commission which was sent out 
in consequence of that decision, that there was no single case of 
fraud shown, but on the contrary the invoice prices furnished to me 
as merchant appraiser were the identical prices at which they fur- 
nished steel to France, Germany, and the entire world. 

Mr. CHACE. That does not prove anything. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. It proves the matter in issue be- 
tween the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] and myself. 
I passed upon these cases to which he has referred, and I can tell 
the Honse and the country what the facts are. 

Mr. KELLEY. I donot believe Thomas Firth plead guilty to such 
a state of facts unless the facts required it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. e was not guilty. He was an hon- 
orable gentleman, who invoiced his steel at true and honest prices. 

Mr. KELLEY. I read his letter. It was opened in the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
told me the other day that David Thomas told him there was no 
anthracite coal in Wales; and I have produced the letter of Mr. 
Thomas showing he had never made any such statement. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will answer the gentleman on the coal question 
at the proper time. 

Mr. KASSON. This discussion having now run off to coal, I think 
the gentlemen from Rhode Island should be permitted to resume his 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that the gentlemen from 
Rhode Island yielded for these explanations to be made, 
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Mr. CHACE. The gentleman from New York, [Mr. HEWITT,]) I 
have no doubt, intends to be fair, but he does not meet the issue. It 
is well known that the py of the British manufacturer supple- 
mented by the British Government is to break down foreign indus- 
tries, to get possession of and control the foreign markets, and it is 
no uncommon thing, no unusual thing. I presume the gentleman 
from New York bimself may have pursued the same policy in his own 
line of business 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I never have. 

Mr. CHACE. Well, then, he is a rare exception, As a merchant 
of many years’ standing I must say it is no uncommon thing, it is 
the commonest thing for a man to sell goods out of his regular market 
at prices below the standard price. Lord Brougham, representing 
the English Government in Parliament, adv it and set it up as 
the policy of the government. It is practiced everywhere; and a 
little further along I will give gentlemen something to the point from 
English authorities as to this phase of the case. 

ut I wanted to call attention to a few articles, to see whether the 
fathers of this American system have been justified by experience or 
not, to see whether the prognostications they made have been borne 
out in the light of experience, when they said“ protect these indus- 
tries until they accumulate capital, acquire skill, learn the ways 
of trade, and seek out markets, and home competition will brin 
the price down so that the consumer shall not be the sufferer.” 
that position can be established, the principal argument, in fact the 
only real argument that has ever been made against this system falls 
to the ground, - 

I 8 one or two of these articles. My friend from Kansas 
(Mr. HASKELL] has helped me by introducing the steel question. I 
now want to call attention to a few others. 

Clocks: who buys anything but an American clock, unless it be 
some fancy clock from abroad? American watches: they are pro- 
tected by the Morrill tariff, and an industry in them has grown up 
in different parts of this land that is a matter for every American 
citizen to be proud of. No foreigner can sell a watchin competition 
with the American manufacturer. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Why, the Avenue is full of them. 

Mr. CHACE. Full of foreign watches? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Certainly; Swisswatches. I bought 
one of them the other day myself. 

Mr. CHACE. For one foreign watch that is sold there are one 
hundred American watches sold. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. There is a large importation of for- 
eign watches. 

. CHACE. And so of French clocks. 

Mr, HEWITT, of New York. Then what becomes of them? 

Mr. CHACE. There is not a large importation of watches. There 
is but a very small importation of them, 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. CHACE. I have not the statistics before me, but I take issue 
with the gentleman on that and will refer to the figures. 

Sewing-machines, agricultural implements: the gentleman from 
Tennessee the other day made a piteous appeal to us on behalf of 
the agriculturist. He said his implements are taxed. I would like 
to see the farmer that buys foreign agricultural implements. My 
friend from New York [Mr. W. A. Woop] told me the other day 
that he had exported as many as 10,000 mowing-machines in one 


eur. 
4 Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. You will not let any one get foreign 
machines. You tax them away. 

Mee Bee Does my friend from Georgia know what he is talk- 
ing about ; 

Lr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I think I do. 

Mr. CHACE. Can the gentleman quote the prices? I assert here 
I know assertion is not argument, but I challenge the gentleman to 
show the pricesof foreign agricultural implements that can compete 
with the American article. 

Mr. MORRISON. Then, why do you want a tariff? 

Mr. CHACE. I expected some one would ask me that question, 
and was in hopes that he would. I will answer it directly; do not 
let me forget it. 3 

The list of articles is exceedingly long, and I will name the price 
of a few of them, some of the minor ones and some of the more im- 
portant ones, There is a long list of cotton goods. There is jac- 
onet, which sold at 16 cents a yard when the tariff bill was enacted, 
and sells to-day for6}centsayard. You cannot buy it in Manchester 
at less than 6} cents a yard. I take it that the consumer does not 
have to pay the duty added to the foreign price of that article. Cod- 
liver oil: the frie abroad is $1.30 a gallon; the duty upon it is 40 
per cent., and the price here is S0 cents a gallon. Tartaric acid; the 
poa abroad is .46; the duty is 60 per cent., and the price here is. 46. 

fined borax, an industry that is growing rapidly in the West: the 
rice abroad is 14 cents a pound, duty 75 per cent., and the price here 
4 cents a pound, Copperas: the price abroad à cent per pound; 
duty 80 per cent.; price here 3 cent per pound. Epsom salts: price 
abroad 13 cents a pound, duty 70 per cent.; price here 12} cents per 
pound. And so with a long list of articles. 

Now, these articles could not be manufactured in this coun 
until the industries grew up under the fostering care of the Morri 
tariff. So with brown sheetings, bleached sheetings, prints, sewing- 
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machines, and almost every kind of carpenter tools you can namo, 
Great quantities of them are exported, some of them exported to 
Great Britain. So with augers and bits. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. TURNER] the other day 
alluded to the poor carpenter who earns his bread by the sweat of his 
face shoving his saw, and said that he had to Pay a duty on that 
saw. Indeed, has he not heard about Disston, of Philadelphia, who 
sends saws to Europe—quantities of them—sends them all over the 
world. As said before, all farmers’ tools, clocks, watches, cutlery, 
silverware, boots and sh and a long list of other articles which 
I will not tax the House to listen to. 

As to this other question which my friend from New York [Mr. 
Hewitt }—I believe it was the gentleman from Illinois [W. R. MORRI- 
poxi that raised it—why do you want a tariff? I would like to read 
to the House on that subject some good first-rate free-trade author- 
ity. I will read in the first place a quotation from one David Syme, 
for which I wish to say I am indebted to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. KELLEY.) I find it in his admirable paper on 4a 
science based on assumptions.” I like that term; I think it is ve 
apropos, for if there ever was a science of assumptions it is Britis 
free trade. 

David Syme, a British free-trader, went to Australia where he 
had an apportunity to fet on the other side of the question and saw 
how it operated. Then he began to tell tales out of school. He said: 

ital is used to maintain England's manufact- 


The manner in which an qnr ca 
uring macy is well abroad. In any quarter of tho globe where 
a competitor shows himself who is — 4 dha interfere with her monopoly, imm. 


edi- 
e capital of 2 — non rag perpen in Hss i priali quarter, and 
goods are exported in large quan: tside 
. r 2 er wep 
That is one reason why we want a tariff on these artic les. 


En manufacturers have been known to to a distant market 
— 4 — under cost price for years, eee Deer goode ine the market into 
their own hands again. 


This is an Englishman who says this. 


The modus operandi is incidentally explained with naïveté in a report published 
some years ago by the House of Commons: The meer classes generally,” 
writes Mr. Tremenheere, “in the manufacturing districts of this 8 and es- 
= the iron and coal districts, are very little aware of the extent to which 
— Back often indebted for their being e at all to tho immense losses which 

employers voluntarily incur in times, in order to destroy foreign com- 
petition and to gain and to keep possession of foreign markets. Authentic instances 
are well known of employers ying in such times carried on their works at a loss, 
amounting in the aggregate to „000 or £400,000 in the course of three or four 
years. 


Losing more money than my friend from New York [Mr. Hewitt] 
said he lost. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Could there not have been a higher 
motive than to gain a foreign market? Might they not have had a 
conscience and desired to give employment to their working people ? 
(Laughter. 

Mr. CHACE. Talk to us about the conscience of British free 
trade! Conscience! Where does the conscience of British capital 
lay? Locate it; describe it, if youcan. British free trade with a 
conscience! British free trade, that opened the market of China for 
her opium with the guns of her fleet; which shot sepoys from her can- 
non in order to make them submit to British rule and to use British 
manufactures; which trod upon the Boers and the Zulus two years 
ago with a 1 unparalleled, and for what? To get possession of 
their markets. British free trade, which has set her iron heel upon 
Ireland, which has destroyed Ireland in order that she might supply 
her with manufac a 

Mr. MORRISON. She did that when she was protecting like you. 

Mr. CHACE. Protecting whom? She was protecting Ireland very 
much as she was protecting the colonies of this country a hundred 
years ago. 

Mr. FORD. She destroyed all the Irish manufactures. 

Mr. CHACE. Of course she did; she will destroy all our manu- 
factures if we will take off our tariff; she will do it at whatever cost. 
I continue reading from Syme: 

If the efforts of those who encow the combinations to restrict the amount of 

bor and to produce strikes were rag A successful for any length of time, the great 
accumulations of capital could not then be made which enable a few of the most 
wealthy capitalists to overwhelm all foreign competition in times of great depres- 
sion, and thus to clear the wey for the whole o to step in when prices revive, 
and to carry on a great business before foreign capital can again accumulate to such 
an extent as to be ableto establish a com m in prices with any chance of suc- 
cess. The large ospitals of this V Se the ga instruments of warfare (if 
the expression may be allowed) against the competing capital of foreign countries, 


and are the most essential instruments now remaining by which our manufacturing 
supremacy can be maintained. 


I wish to read also in this connection an article from the London 
Spectator. This is good free-trade authority also. That journal in 
an editorial discussion of the Indian budget of Major Baring, after 
saying that he had terminated the long controversy between the 
free-traders of Lancashire and the protectionists of Bombay by one 
splendid stroke, by abolishing import duties altogether, goes on to 
say: 

The only real ent against the abolition of the import duties is that advanced 
by the higher natives of India, and entitled, if only because it is their 3 
to serious attention. They say, and say truly, that one drawback to Bri rule 
has been the extinction of orion in native industry. The country may be richer 
as a whole, but large classes, such as the muslin-weavers, the carpet-makers, and 
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the metal. workers, have been ruined by the com 
le reduced to such a dependence on agri 

like a sentence of death passed upon whole populations, This evil, which isan 
evil, though it may be exaggerated and may also be compensated by great gains, 
can, they say, be partially obviated by protective duties, which give native man- 
nfacturers, copectally of cotton Ane to their factories, to instruct 
we discipline their hands, and to establish their connection with the retail dis- 
tributors. 


That is a very important element in this question—the matter of 

stablishing connections with trade. 

They cannot, the natives say, be independent at first, because they cannot work 
upon the scale indispensable if they are to compete with the vast and highly or- 
ganized manufac g system of Great Britain. Ultimately, they maintain, the 
will be able to compete with Manchester on equal terms, but they cannot do it yei 
There is sach force in this argument that we hardly wonder it should carry away 
every native trader. 


There is force in it. Its foree was exemplified when you took off 
the duty from salt. My friend from 3 (Hr. Horr] has told 
you how that operated. Salt industries all over the country went 
out of existence; and had not the duty been restored, we would have 
made no salt in this country. 

Another and a staple argument of our friends on the other side— 
an argument that they love to use, which they roll under their tongues 
like a sweet morsel, which they hold up in every imaginable light, 
indulging themselves in all sorts of repetition of it as a splendid ar- 
gument on the stump—is what is called the farmer argument.” In 
their appeals to the farmer they say that protection is a great injury 
to him. Iam afraid sometimes that they take a little latitude and 
try to make the farmer believe that by reason of protection he has to 
pay more for his implements than he otherwise would, which I sub- 
mit is not exactly true. 

Now, what are the facts? How are we to establish the facts? A 
variety of tests may be adopted. First, let us look at prices of agri- 
cultural articles and of articles that the se ar peel has to buy. I 
wish to say that in examining this matter I found very great difficulty 
in determining the proper method of making the comparison. To 
take the figures of a single year would not of course be fair; and I 
find on an examination of the case that it would not be fair to take 
a decade, because there has been no decade under the present tariff— 
the Morrill tariff—when the industries of this country have not been 
subjected to very peculiar influences growing out of the war, the 
disturbances of labor caused by the war, the peculiar currency legis- 
lation necessitated by the war, and the disturbances of prices result- 
ing therefrom. So, also, as to any particular decade previous to the 
war. The decade from 1850 to 1860 was subject to uliar influ- 
ences. During that decade there was poured into the lap of the 
people ot this conntry $1,100,000,000 of precious metals. I believe I 
am right. 

Mr. KELLEY and others. Yes. 

Mr. CHACE. So I have been obliged to take a period of five years 
a lustrum; and I have selected with a view to a fair and reasonable 
examination of this subject the five years after the enactment of the 
tariff of 1846—the years 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849. and 1850, and the 
years 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, and 1880. I have selected seven great 
agricultural articles, and seven great protected articles, including 
among them anthracite coal, which I do not like to mention in the 
presence of my friend from New York, [Mr. HEWITT. ] 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. It is not protected. 

Mr. CHACE. It is not protected directly, but as we know in New 
England it is protected 5 very materially —— 

r. HEWITT, of New York. It is absolutely \ 

Mr. CHACE. Because by putting a duty on the bituminous coal 
of Nova Scotia you prevent us from buying that at so low a price as 
we could otherwise do; and were not the duty imposed we would 
buy that bituminous coal instead of anthracite. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I want to help you by taking off the 
duty on bituminogs coal. 

r. CHACE. understand the gentleman’s help,“ and I will 
discuss that directly. 

Mr. MORRISON. Then, the duty on coal goes into the price. 

Mr. CHACE. Certainly. I have selected anthracite coal because 
it is necessary in making a comparison as to the effect upon labor. 
I have selected seven great agricultural articles as representing agri- 
cultural products in general—wheat, corn, oats, butter, Kentucky 
tobacco, wool, and cheese. Then, in the other class, I have selected 
anthracite coal, salt, bleached sheetings, prints, No. 1 pig-iron, 
refined bar-iron, and railroad iron. So far as these articles appear 
in Burchard's report I have taken the gold prices as there given. 
But they are not all found in that publication. 

I think that the prices as given by Burchard apply to wheat, corn, 
oats, coal, butter, Kentucky tobacco, wool, cheese, and salt. For 
the dry goods—bleached sheetings and prints—I have taken the mar- 
ket reports of the New York Journal of Commerce, which I suppose 
my friend from New York will admit to be pretty good free-trade 
authority, these reports being compiled by Reese, the commercial 


tition of Europe, and the whole 
ture that a drought of two years 


editor. 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Very good authority. 
Mr. CHACE. It is standard authority all over the country. The 


prices of iron I take from the Philadelphia market reports. In re- 
gad to railroad-iron I will say that I was unable to gor any authori- 
tive report with which I was satisfied forthe year . ere are 


penty of reports to be had, but I desired such authorities as were 
air and trustworthy. Hence for railroad iron the prices given are 
only for four years. ‘ 
he price of iron, of prints, and of sheeting is the price in eur- 
rency. I attempted to reduce it to gold, but the fluctuations were 
such that an attempt to make an average might lead to the common 
error of statisticians when they attempt to make ave . It is a 
dangerous thing for a statistician to attempt, and I admit it so far as 
it applies in this case; but it is the best we can do. 
Let us see what the farmer’s articles would buy when they went 


to market: 
Table No. 1. 
Articles. 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. | Average. 
Wheat bush. $1 08.5 81 36.5 | $117.5 | $1 24 $1 27. 5 81 22. 8 
z -b 2 68 85.5 63.5 62.7 62.5 64.4 
39.5 49 41.4 38. 7 43 42.3 
13 16 16 15 15.1 15 
4.7 4.8 6.3 6.1 8.2 5. 82 
32.3 35.2 34. 3 36.1 40 35. 58 
6.8 6.9 6.7 5 6.2 6.3 
5 72.5 5 70. 5 5 39 5 59 5 73 5 63 
134 1 35. 5 1 39 1 29 1 36. 5 1 34.8 
14. 95 14.2 14. 25 15 14.75 14. 43 
10. 91 10.17 9.17 10 10 10. 05 
27 87 30 25 26 50 22 75 20 87 25 65 
91 66 86 04 79 33 67 50 59 54 76 82 
n 69 08 62 25 53 87 47 87 58 27 
Articles. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. | Average. 
18.5 | $160.7 | $1 24.2 | $122.3 | $1 25.3 $1 30.2 
51.2 58.3 51.3 49 54.7 52.9 
86.1 42.4 82.8 38.5 43.8 | 3872 
20.4 24 23.3 32. 7 23 | 24. 68 
9.8 9.8 7.1 8 . 8. 48 
89. 9 48. 8 41.6 52 41.4 44.74 
9.4 11.0 9. 9 11.2 7. 6 9. 94 
419 3 38. 7 3 54. 9 2 89. 8 4 08. 9 3 62. 3 
80. 1 78.2 6 173.8 69 72.22 
12. 25 11. 72 10. 87 11.43 12. 66 11.78 
ts ya. 7.18 6. 67 6.1 6. 31 7.5 7. 95 
No. 1 pig iron. ton. 22 25 18 87 17 62 21 50 28 50 21 75 
Refi'd bar-iron.ton.| 52 08 45 55 44 24 51 85 60 38 50 82 
Railroad iron. ton. 41 25 35 25 33 75 41 25 49 25 40 15 
Agricultural articles are 5 manufactures and fuel are 30 per 
cent. es eee in favor ofthe er. Labor is 25 per cent. higher; 
shoe the laborer buys is 25 per cent. lewer; making 66 per cent. in favor of the 
Table No. 2. 
Articles. E 


One bushel of wheat would 
buy— 


ag 


Under protection 
One bushel of corn would 
buy— 
Under free trade 
Under protection 
1 mshel of oats would 
uy— 
Under free trade 
Under protection 
Ten pounds of butter would 


uy— 
„ A IE 
Under protection..........--.- 
Ha pounds of cheese would 


— 
Under free trade 
Under protection 
ies pound of wool would 
uy— 
Under free trade 
Under protection 
Ten pounds of Kentucky 
tobacco would buy 
Under free trade 
Under protection 
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Corn has been depressed in 
crease of production, 


rice on account of the tremendons in- 
While the price of corn is comparatively lower 
than that of any agricultural product, still the farmer can produce 
it relatively cHeaper, as all know who know anythin g about it, and 
he can land it cheaper at tide-water market. 


But let me proceed with the table: under free trade the farmer 
could buy with one bushel of wheat .91 of a sack of Liverpool salt; 
under protection it would buy 1.8sacks. Under free trade the bushel 
of wheat would my 8.51 yards of bleached sheeting; under protec- 
tion 11.04 yards. nder free trade it would buy 422 pounds of coal; 
and under protection, 719 pounds. Under free trade it would buy 
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12.21 yards of pona under protection 16.27 yards. Under free 
trade it would buy 107.3 pounds of pig-iron; under protection 134 
pounds. Under free trade, 35.8 pounds of bar-iron; and under pro- 
tection 57.35. Under free trade it would buy 47.23 pounds of rail- 
road iron; under protection 72.6 pounds. 

Take Kentucky tobacco, which will appeal to my friend over the 
way. Kentucky tobacco makes the best showing of any of the enu- 
merated articles. Ten pounds of it under his tariff for revenue would 
buy .43 of a sack of salt, but under protection it would buy three 
times as much, and so on, as will appear by the table printed above. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is the gentleman taking it in the leaf? 

Mr. CHACE. I am taking Burchard’s report on tobacco. I admit 
it is not the most trustworthy, but the gentleman himself quoted 
from it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Was the tax paid or unpaid ? 

Mr. CARLISLE, The tax of 16 cents on the manufactured article? 

Mr. CHACE. I quoted it at 8.46 cents, and there is no 16 cents in 
that. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. It must be leaf tobacco. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. KASSON. As much of the time was taken up in a quadrilat- 
ies controversy I hope he may be allowed the requisite additional 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. KASSON. I move that the gentleman be permitted to go on 
as long as he desires. 

Mr. CHACE. My throat admonishes me not to take much more 


me. 
Mr. KASSON. The gentleman does not want much more time, and 


I move he be allowed to proceed indefinitely. 
ae CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and it is ordered 
accordin, 


ly. 

Mr. CHACE. I have some interesting free-trade literature here 
which I should like to read to the House. I will not read any more 
tables. The fact is, agricultural 8 are 6 per cent. higher 
under protection than under a tariff for revenue. Gentlemen may 
ater these figures. Here they are; I submit them; they will be 
printed, 

There is no authoritative table in regard to the price of labor; 
but, after a great deal of mig ot of all sorts and from many sources, 
I have had no reply where labor was quoted less than 25 per cent. 
higher under the latter tariff than under the tariff for revenue. 
Some state it at 35 and some at 45 and some at 50. It is arbitrary, 
because there are no statistics. We have no means of fixing it, but 
every candid man will admit labor is 25 per cent. higher than at the 
former period. I find by examining a great man cles the laborer 
has to buy, including the fact that his rent is higher, that he buys 
his supplies for his living 25 per cent. lower under protection than 
under the tariff for revenue. 

I assume that his labor brings 25 per cent. more, which is an 
advantage in his favor of 66 per cent. 

To come back to agriculture: people do not go into business largely 
if it does not pay. Business that is de and oppressed by the 
oe of a country is not likely to attract many persons to it. 
The gentleman from Kentucky, in his able speech a few days ago— 
it was an able presentation of the case from his pnt tet and I 
congratulate him upon the evident tone of fairness in which he treated 
the subject, and while I must differ with him materially on some of 
his premises, and facts also, I by no means assert that he hasintention- 
FA misstated facts—took occasion to compare the decade between 
1850 and 1860 with that between the years 1860 and 1870. 

The decade from 1850 to 1860 under the tariff of 1846 found the 
nation prospering in every department, new industries springing up. 
old ones in a 8 condition, everything rous and 
promising, wages well paid and labor advancing, the Government 
in a sound condition financially, and left not only the Government 
but the people themselves almost bankrupt, the Government unable 
to borrow money at less than 12 percent. although its expenses were 
-a mere 8 compared with what they are now. e Govern- 
ment at that time was in such a condition that it had to ask the 
States to indorse its notes in order to secure a loan of the paltry 
sum of $20,000,000. And further, had it not been for the fact that 
gold was discovered in California, and poured into the lap of this 
peo le $1,100,000,000 in precious metals, the country would have been 
ankrupt and swamped absolutely. 

Mr. MORRISON. That was one of the results of Democratic free- 
trade policy. 

Pe nck CHACE. On that point, too, I will take issue with the gen- 
eman. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does not the gentleman from Rhode Island 
know that in 1858 and 1859 the Government sold its 6 per cent. bonds 
at a premium of 1} per cent. in gold, and its 3 per cent. bonds in 
1857 at par for gold? 

Mr. CHACE. But did I not quote the facts aright when I stated 
that the Government had paid 12 per cent.? And the gentleman 
knows that the then Democratic President asked Congress at that 
time to propose to the States to indorse its notes in order to make the 
loan at all. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That was under the act of December 17, 1860, 
Just preceding the beginning of the war, and the paper of the Gov- 


ernment was negotiated in 1861, when the country was trembling 
upon the verge of civil war. 

gn CHACE. I think I can show the gentleman he is mistaken 
in that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And this transaction of the sales of the Govern- 
ment securities at less than par in gold became so common immedi- 
ately after that that I have been somewhat surprised that this small 
transaction, which the gentleman now mentions, should have been 
referred to by gentlemen upon the other side of the Honse. 

Mr. CHACE. But my point is, that the gentleman is comparing 
that decade with the decade between 1860 and 1870, a decade during 
which eleven States of this Union were absolutely shut out from the 
markets of the world, all industries of every kind suppressed, and 
labor of every kind otherwise engaged than in productive energy 

Mr. CARLISLE, But will the gentleman not do me the justice to 
say that I took the single year 1870 and the single year 1860? The 
gentleman is now referring to another point. 

Mr. CHACE. I now refer to the gentleman’s speech, which will 
show for itself. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And you will find that I referred alone to the 
year 1870, five years after the war, and to the single year 1860, before 
the war had begun. 

Mr. CHACE. The gentleman alludes to the decade from 1850 to 
1860, and then compares it with the decade between 1860 and 1870, 
giving us the effect of ten years under the protective system. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But still the gentleman will do me the justice 
to say that my figures for the pu of making comparison related 
alone to the single years 1860 and 1870, one year before the war had 
begun and five years after the war ended. 

Mr. CHACE. And ten yearsof what? During four years of that 
time 2,600,000 of the bread-winners of this country had been taken 
from the walks of producers and made consumers. The Government 
had pledged its faith for an expenditure of over $6,000,000,000 in car- 
rying on the war. A amount of it had been paid in cash and 
a large amount issued in the form of bonds, while eleven States, as I 
have said, were absolutely shut out from the whole world and every 
industry suppressed. The currency was inflated, the nation was re- 
adjusting itself to its abnormal condition of things, and yet the 

ntleman takes that year as a basis for compania I submit that 

n fa 


it is 7 5 fair comparison. It would have rer to take the 
year T 
But I return to my agricultural friends. From the year 1850 to 


1860 the increase of the number of persons engaged in agricultural 
pursuits is set down as 938,000. Between the years 1870 and 1880— 
this is not absolutely correct, but I get it wn pag from the 
Census Office—the estimated increase is 1,900. people engaged in 
that business, or more than double the preceding decade. 

I have said that people do not go into a business that does not 
ay, or if it is much depressed or hampered by adverse legislation. 
ot only that, we find that the increase in the number of acres under 

cultivation in the first ten years was 50,000,000, and in the last ten 
years 99,000,000 or nearly 100,000,000. The increase in the produc- 
tion of Indian corn in the first ten years was 346,000,000 bushels, and 
in the last ten years 1,000,000,000. Increase in production of wheat 
73,000,000 bushels in the first ten years, and in the last ten years 
171,000,000 bushels. Increase in number of horses first ten years 
1,900,000; last ten years 2,200,000. 


Statement of the acres of improved land, bushels of cereals, number of 
horses, and value of farm productions, as returned at the censuses of 
1880, 1870, 1860, and 1850. 


Articles. 1880. 1870. 1860. 1850. 

Acres improved land.. 287, 220, 321 188, 921,099 | 163,110,720 | 113, 032, 614 
Barle; bushels 44, 113, 495 29, 761, 305 15, $25, 898 5, 167, 015 
11, 817, 327 9, 821, 721 17, 571, 818 8, 956, 912 

754, 861, 535 700, 944,549 | 838,792,740 | 592, 071, 104 

407, 858, 999 282, 107,157 | 172,643,185 | 146,584, 179 

19, 831, 595 16, 918, 795 21, 101, 380. 14, 188, 813 

459, 479, 505 287, 745, 626 173, 104, 924 | 100,485, 944 

10, 357, 981 7, 145, 370 6, 249, 174 4, 336, 719 


Increase under protection 13, 903, 438 

Amount of wool consumed—pounds : 
100 eas ae Sas sbi lc cn e 125, 000, 000 
CCC A K œ'̃— ͤ „000. 

Mechanical and manufacturing industries in 1880 of— 

New York City: 

Piste ATV ˙˙ . ST IOAN 11, 183 
Spill ee $165, 511, 356 
Eaa iene ddewévennsbabdocasheessadinekdsanducsquecassesunnesesnaunns 3 
a a E T EEL eae eee agian ee) SI, 000 
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Mechanical and manufactaring industries in 1880 of— 


Philadelphia 
Establishments 8, 378 
tal - $170, 745, 191 
* 192. 732 
$60, 656, 287 
805, 041, 725 


Wages 
Production 
Our population is increasing 1,000 
Deposits in savings-banks are no 


77777 8 $3, 018, 079, 126 
JJ eR Pema E N EEEL TEA 2; 603, 166, 126 
ann,, y e E 414, 913, 000 

1860 to 1870: 
WEBS ova cece rb a cnbocsccccccnscoccnnucnsssaceescresseeesads sakes $7, 594, 152, 308 
aE REE satus Coss ake coh ha E eae aE 6, 420, 837, 154 
Exceas of exportó -< .-----sii-n reres sc ctececscnawnescennesses 1, 173, 315, 154 


Thus showing that the whole nation grew poorer during the ten 


years of froo trade- —. cuss ped viacmnavdnssanncoha $414, 913, 000 
While it grew richer during ten years of protecti 1, 173, 315, 154 
75 per cent. of all our water-borne freight. 


In 1856 American ships carried 

In 1860 it had declined to 59 

Between 1860 and 1870 the 
&c., nearly swept it from the seas. 

We have grown to be the greatest wheat producing nation in the 
world. France is the greatest wheat producing nation after us, and 
we produce 50 per cent. more wheat than she does. We produce 
double the quantity that Russia does, and three times as much as 
any other nation, 

Now, if the farmer gets more for his products and buys his pro- 
tected articles for less; if he is doubling his production, and if double 
the number of people enter into the business, I ask is the business 
sd area I submit the case is made ont. 

want now to call the attention of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[ Mr. CARLISLE] to some r that he submitted to the House in 
the matter of bar-iron. He says in his speech: 

Our protectionist friends sometimes complain that we confine our statements to 
the cost of the labor necessary to convert the material from its last preceding form 
into the finished product, and that we omit the cost of the labor necessary to convert 
it into the various other forms through which it has passed. 

Then he says: 

In order that there may be no possible ground for complaint, I will include the 
vost of all the labor from the very begi and com it only with the du 
imposed upon the finished article. ans sien É x 

The gentleman then goes on to say—I will not go through all his 
figures upon that question ; gentlemen ean rand thee for themselves 
but he a on to say it takes two tons of ore to make one ton of pig- 
iron and that the cost of labor in mining ore in one ton of pig-iron 
is $2.70, Then he says the total cost of labor in the pig perra Aay 

roduce one ton of bar-iron is $4.35. My friend from New York [Mr. 
WITT] keeps his face straight. But it is hard for one to do so who 
knows what it really costs. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Does the gentleman from Rhode 
Island mean to assert that the cost of labor in one ton of pig-iron 
exceeds $4.35? It does not cost so much as $4.35 to make a ton of 
pigion: I do not confirm the figures of my friend from Kentucky. 

have already told him I thought he was wrong. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not on that point. 

Mr. CHACE. The cost of labor in one ton of bar-iron, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky says, is $13. The whole cost of the labor in get- 
ting the ore, the fuel, &c., in producing one ton of merchant bar-iron 
the gentleman makes out to be $20. That is the whole cost of 
everything there is in it. 

Then the gentleman quotes from the census 
which he finds on page 11. There they tell us 
ure of iron there were consumed 7,700,000 tons of ore. But he did 
not allude to the limestone, of which there were 3,169,000 tons. He 
does not put in anything for the cost of that. Hesaid he was going 
to give us the cost of the labor on that material, but he said nothing 
about the limestone or fuel. He says: 

But passing over this important consideration, let us see what is the rate of duty 
nece to equalize the cost of production so far as the wages of labor constitute 
a part of that cost; and in making this inquiry I shall include the cost of all the 
labor employed in the production of the finished article, beginning the ma- 


terial in its crudest form. Our protectionist friends sometimes complsin that we 
contine our statements to the cost of the labor n to convert the material 


cent. 
trade cruisers, the Alabama, the Shenandoah, 


rt on iron and steel 
t in the manufact- 


last duty to consider only the cost of labor entering into the last manufacturing 
besk the previous forms or stages 3 protects the labor 


y e ground for com- 
paa I will include the cost of all the labor 
it only with the du 


According to the statistics of the production of iron ore, as given us by the cen- 
sus ef 1880, the amount paid for labor of all kinds was $1.35 for each ton produced. 
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It requires two tons of ore to make one ton e Stee so that the cost of labor in 
the quantity of ore necessary to make one ton of pig-iron is $2.70. According to 
the same authority, the blast-furnaces in the Uni States produced during the 
last census year 3,781,021 tons of Fig, and paid for services of all kinds the 
sum of $12,680,703, or $3.35 for each ton. It takes 1.3 tons of pig to make one ton 
of bar-iron, so that the total cost of Jabor in the pig necessary to prognos one ton 
of bar is $4.35. The various products of the img-mills are so intermingled in 
the census reports that it is impossible to ascertain from the tables what it costs 
for labor to uce a ton of merchant bar-iron by itself, but during the present 
session of Congress, when the committee appointed by the New York tariff con- 
vention came before the Committee on Ways and Means, they were accompanied 
by a tleman who stated that he was the president of the Amal; ted Iron 
and S Workers Association of the Uni States, a labor organization; and, 
in response to a question put by me, he said that the amount paid to labor for 
making one ton of merchant bar iron was $18. Accepting that as a correct state- 
ment, we have the following figures: 

Cost of labor in two tons iron ore. 

Cost of labor in one ton pig- iron Seat = 
Cost of labor in one ton bar. irokunßnn en eee beeen cece pE nns ser 


Total cost of labor =a 3 --- 20 05 
Mr. CARLISLE. I said 8 response to a question by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] that I had not been 
able to ascertain the precise cost of the labor in that material; but 
if furnished to me I would cheerfully inelude it. In other words, I 
admitted distinetly that my calculation did not include anything for 
the cost of the coal and the limestone and the cost of transportation. 
M. CHACE. Then the . gives away his whole case and 
admits his figures are absolutely valueless. He has given us as good 
and able an argument for free trade as probably can be made. His 
bari-ron illustration, which is as good as any that can be made, has 
no soundness in it. I say the same of the speech of my friend from 
New York, [Mr. n for I look upon his ar, ent as the most 
unsound ofall the unsound ones that have been addressed on this sub- 
ject to the House. Below I insert the correct figures, as taken from 
the Bulletin: 


THE COST OF THE LABOR EMPLOYED IX MAKING A TON OF BAR-IKON. 


In the tariff debate now going on in the House of Representatives many refer- 
ences have been made to the cost of the labor employed in the manufacture of iron 
and steel. We have obtained as exact information as possible concerning the cost 
of the labor employed in making a gross ton of bar-iron, 8 8 
em ed in the digging of the ore, coal, and limestone, the trans pos these 
ma to the furnace, the work about the furnace, the transportation of ma- 
terials to the mill, and the work about the mill. This information we now lay be- 
fore our readers, so that they nr A 6 upon this important point. 

Mr. CARLISLE, of Kentucky, that $20.05 represents the cost of the labor 
employed in the = 8 the ore of a ton of bar-iron. The statement which 

ows the 


we have p actual earnings of labor on each ton of bar-iron 
5 is now produced by a very favorably located rolling- in Eastern Penn- 
it is advisable, however, to say that this mill is more ee Mong than the 
majority of our bar-mills are in several important particulars : t, it has a good 
Gant vile tu Taya tn workioes INEA DS T AOE AODA OLIO KAS ke toe 
ond, w. pays its wor wages it does e 
American iron trade; third, it ownsore mines not far from its works, from which 
is obtained the greater part of the iron ore used, thus effecting an important sa 
in freight on that bulky material; fourth, it owns blast-furnaces which uco 
the pig-iron it needs, thus requiring no outlay for freight in that res secur- 
ing pig-iron for the bar-mill ; fifth, although it is bag pte pay le sums 
coal, its location is an r. the 


for eee 
distance these are 7 W. intro- 
duction it will derstood that the figures y very low—too low, 


The follo statement refers solely to the actual of labor emplo; 
inthe production of ton of rolled merchant 3 with the 
Sen 


production of —— taking the intermediate stage of ma! puddled iron 

or muck-bar, concluding with the finishing mill. alone is here re 
sented—not royalties, leases, or actual amounts paid for freight. The 

use a mixture of anthracite coal and coke. 
1. PIG-IRON. 
Wages earned in mining enough ore for one ton pig-iror n $5 18 
Wages earned in mining e: li limestone for one ton pig- iron 33 
Wages earned in mining e. anthracite for one ton plg- iron. 171 
W. earned in making enongh coke for one ton pig - iron 28 
Wages earned in transporting above ore 56 
Wages earned in rting above limestone 06 
Wages earned in transporting above anthracite... 45 
earned in transporting above cok 22 
Wages earned by furnace han one ton pig-iron. 275 
Total wages earned in making one gross ton pig-iron. ...........----. 11 5t 
2. MUCK BAR. 

It requires 1.13 tons of pig-iron to make one ton of muck bar. If 
8 labor earnings in one ton of pig: iron, 1.13 tons of pig-iron, or 
one ton of muck bar, there are $13.04. The whole labor earnings in one gross ton 
of muck bar are as follows: 

Wages earned in making 1.13 tons pig- Iron $13 04 
Wages earned in mining coal used in puddling one ton of muck bar maa oe hs 
Wages earned in mining ore used in fettling one ton of muck bar... 99 
Wages earned in transporting the above c A 56 
Wages earned in transporting the above ore 20 
Wages earned by muck bar mill hands in making one ton of muck bar 7 44 

Total wages earned in making one gross ton muck bar 23 85 


3. FINISHED BAR, 

It requires 1.20 gross tons of muck bar to make one gross ton of finished bar, 
5 the market. If there are $23.85 labor earnings in one ton of muck bar, 
in 1.20 tons of muck bar, or one ton of finished bar, there are $28.62. The whole 
labor earnings in one gross ton of finished bar are as follows: 
Wages earned in making 1.20 tons muck bar 
Wages earned in mining coal used in heating one ton of finished bar. 
‘Wages earned = mining sand used to one ton of finished bar 


Wages earned in rting above Coal. 22. <. +2... SRTA 
Wages earned by Rotentng wilt homie tn eeking ane ton of finished bar 
Total wages earned in making one gross ton of finished bar-iron ready 

Wr make e —ͤ—U—U—U—U— 44 —ñũ9.. 
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4. SUMMARY. 


The three preceding statements are not independent ones, to be added together. 
They represent the successive steps in the transformation of iron ore, limestone, 
i used = 


and fuel into bar-iron, set forth as simply as possible. The follo 
summarizes the whole operation, giving the quantities of raw ma 
making a ton of bar-iron and the total earnings of the labor employed : 


ton 
po! ve materials. 
Wages earned at blast furnaces and in mill 


Total wages earned in making one gross ton of finished bar-iron ready 
SOE SOBER OG Sora ok oe tas ace eck E aap ne nines IEE ODA E RA 


It should be understood that this is not the cost of making a 5 ton of bar- 
iron, but only that part of the cost which e Bip to the labor employed. 
The ac cost of making bar-iron includes a number of other elements—cost of 
materials, royalties, leases, actual amount paid for freight, insurance, taxes, com- 
missions, allowance for 9 of machinery, interest, &. 

All of the foregoing calculations have been very carefully made. All of the 
figures are taken from the books of the rolling mill. except the figures for the 
mining of coal, the production of coke, and the amount of wages earned in the 
transportation of the materials. But we have obtained the wages earned in coal- 
mining and coke-making from actual miners of coal ; and the figures for wages 
earned in the transportation of materials have been given us by a very competent 
officer of a railroad company which carries freight very cheaply. 

A mill less favorably situated than the one herein referred to could not make 
bar-iron for a less outlay for labor than $40 a ton. 


My friend from South Carolina [Mr. AIKEN] charges that this legis- 
lation is sectional. “To be sure,” he says, I want a duty on my 
rice; I want rice to have a couple of cents a poma rotection; but 
manufacturers of quinine up in Pennsylvania do not deserve 3 
tection.” Just look at it. e gentleman says, after we took off the 
duties quinine was much cheaper; well, by parity of reasoning, if 
you take off the duties on rice, people will buy it so much cheaper. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope you will take off the duty on rice. 

Mr. CHACE. I will not do so. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is the gentleman from Rhode Island who wishes 
to ere rice, and not the gentleman from South Carolina. 

. CHACE. The gentleman said in his speech on the agricult- 
ural bill—I quote from RECORD No. 59, page 35: 

In my mind it is apparent that no protection should be given any article beyond 
that which would place the producer upon an equal footing with the foreign pro- 
ducer in the home market. For instance, 100 pounds of t India rice can be 
delivered in our custom-houses for $2.90. It costs our home producers of rice $4.33 
ta paoe a like ey in our home market. The difference is $1.43. To that 

t I would protec = rice planter of m 


State and no more, This 
tariff on rice is $2.50 per unds. This is $1.07 more than the difference 
in the cost of production here and production abroad, and just that much more 
than it ought to be, because it is taki poe 3 by law from the consumer of 160 pounds 


of rice $1. 


nt 


Iam patriotic enough to want to poa every industry in this 
country. And there is where my friend from New York AE: WITT] 
falls into error. What does he do? If we take his adVice I submit 
we would be amenable to your strictures when you tell us this legis- 
lation is partial; that we are legislating for one interest and against 
another. Why will you legislate for a man who has iron-works in 
New Jersey and not one who raises wool in Ohio? Will you legis- 
late for a man who produces rice in South Carolina and not for one 
who refines quinine in Pennsylvania or New York? No; that would 
be unfair; it would be dishonorable; that would be amenable to the 
charges, rash as they have been, made against us on the other side. 
But we seek to protect every industry. What would the gentleman 
from New York do? Why should everything that hus not been sub- 
mitted to any“ process of manufacture” be free of duty? That 
covers all agricultural products; it covers the tobacco from Ken- 
tucky, and yet the gentleman from Kentucky does not rise in his 
place and object. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman from Kentucky does 
not want any protection on his tobacco. 

Mr. CHACE. Does he not? Have I not heard something about a 
convention out there demanding protection on hemp? 

Mr. MORRISON. That was a convention of your folks. 

Mr. CHACE. That will not do. They want it and mean to have 
it, and I more than half suspect that the gentleman himself is not 
really afraid that his plan will be adopted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not by this Congress, perhaps; but by some 


other. 

Mr. CHACE. I have already taken too much of the time of the 
Ho and will not ass much further. I wanted to read some 
more English free-trade literature ; to call the attention of the House 
to the way the English treat this subject and treat us. It is excel- 
lent literature, and I hope gentlemen will read it carefully. I will 

rint some excerpts from Farley’s Resources of the Tur Empire. 

hey were published for English readers, not for us; they are elo- 
quent. You will there see what would be the result upon our indus- 
tries were we to adopt the policy which you desire us to. 

Mr. MORRISON. That is the kind of trade we forced on Hawaii. 

Mr. CHACE. Yes, and I do not approve the Hawaiian treaty. 

Having seen the good effects of protection upon the industries of 


this country, let us see the operation of British free trade in Turkey. 
I read from Farley’s Resources of Turkey, a book written for English- 
men and not for us. He begins by describing the resources of that 
empire. At the time this book was written Turkey contained a popu- 
lation of 35,000,000 souls, and an area twice that of France. He 
says: 


Few countries in the world tothe same extent those natural advantages 
enjoyed by Turkey. Throughout the ter part of the empire the soil and 
c te paas of the almost inexhaustible production, in excess of the wants of 
the inhabitants, of those ordinary raw materials which form everywhere the great 
staples of food and manufaeture. Grain, wool, cotton, hemp, hides, tallow, timber, 
are everywhere produced in abundance ; while, in addition to these ordinary pro- 
dacts, Sarkar eee profusion those rarer articles of merchandise, such as rugs, 
dyes, gums, t, vegetable oils, silk, sugar, and tobacco, which can only be abund- 
antly and ponani produced under conditions of special advantage of climate and 
geograp. position. 

rom the earliest times the fertility of the soil has been remarkable. 
* * 


* * * 


Of the various natural resources of Turkey which remain comparatively unde- 
veloj the most important, 8 are her mines and forests. Of the former it 
would be quite impossible to cal te the value, for the soil teems with mineral 
wealth ready to enrich those who have the energy to seek forit. * * * Some 
of the ores of Galena, in the mountain, are very rich, yielding as much as 82 per 
cent.of metal. The mineral veins vary in breadth from two to ten feet, and, on an 
Serer yield about 35 per cent. of mixed metal, consisting of lead, silver, and 
gold. e gold and silver are refined at the works to such a high degree that not 
more than two in a thousand of any Renee matter can be detected, and the 
lead is admitted to be of the softest and best quality. 

The numerous and varied manufactures which formerly sufliced not only for 
the consumption of the empire, but which also stocked the markets of the Le- 
vant, as well as those of several countries in Europe, have, in some instances, 
rapidly declined, and in others become altogether extinct. The soap manufacto- 
ries in Crete have, it is trne, considerably increased; the manufactures of light 
silks and gold and silk 1 from Cyprus are highly esteemed; * * * 
the manufactures in steel for which Damascus was so long famous no longer exist; 
the muslin-looms of Scutari and Tirnova, which in 1812 numbered 2,000, were re- 
duced in 1841 to 200; the silk-looms of Salonica, numbering from 25 to 28 in 1847, 
have now fallen to 18; while Bronssa and Diarbekir, which were so renowned for 
their velvets, satins, and silk stuffs, do not now produce a tenth part of what 
they yielded thirty or forty years ago. 
os ei ine car the eon vy aansit trades, N RE those of 

co- A and p- ing leather, ery, je „Ko. eppo was 
still more famous ; for its manufactures of gold tered. of cotton tissues, cotton 
and silk, silk and gold, and pare cotton, called nankeens, gaveoccupation to more 
than 40,000 looms, of which in the year 1856 there remained only 5,560. Formerly 
there was no person who did not wear some article of silk; the embroidery of men’s 
and women's dresses, the belts of the , the inner garments and the 
shirtings of the whole population above the co: of a laborer were of that ma- 
terial. But pow taste chan Sheflield steel lies the place of that of 
Damascus; cloths and every ety of cottons have supplanted silk; English mus- 
lins are preferred to those of India, and cashmere shawls have given p. tothe 
zebras or G. wand Manchester. In the year 1827 the fren wr of cotton man- 
ufactured from Great Britain to Turkey amounted only to £464,873; in the 


* — 


limit and free 


Now, the secret of all this is explained. In 1838 the Government 
of Great Britain entered into a commercial treaty with the Govern- 
ment of Turkey, or the Divan, who was called the Sultan when he 
was established at Constantinople. At that time, as we have seen, 
the people were practicing the arts in the highest degree of ec- 
tion. ey were polished, cultivated, law-abiding, and intelligent ; 
even the peasantry dressed in silk. The credit of the government a 
that time stood high. Soon after trade began to languish, the peo- 
ple to dress in poorer clothing, commerce dwindled, exports were 
reduced. In 1855 the Government of Turkey contracted a loan, which 
sold at a premium. 

The following table, 8 dates, amounts, and rate of inter- 


est on loans contracted by the Turkish Government, shows the effect 
of free trade upon her credit : 
Debt of Turkey. 
| . 
Year issued. | Amount. 5 8 8 
| 3 K 
SOND oo cen ͤ ͤ ͤ TT... ͤ — T | 25, 000, 000 4 1024 
5, 000, 000 6 85 
2, 000, 000 6 62 
8,000,000] 6 68 
8, 000, 000 6 66 
36, 000, 000 5 ot 
6, 000, 000 6 
2, 500, 000 6 63 
22, 200, 000 6 60% 
5, 700, 000 6 73 
11, 000, 000 9 
28, 000, 000 6 
40, 000, 000 5 20 


Here her credit was extinguished. 
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As a contrast I print the following from the speech of my friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL] in regard to Canada: 


Sir Leonard Tilley, in moving the house into committee of ways and means, 


d: 

Mr. Speaker in moving that you leave the chair, and that the house resolve 
itself into committee of ways and means, I desire to make the usual financial 
statement. I may be permitted, sir, to say that at no period in the history of 
Canada has a government met ‘Parliament with the financial condition of the 
country in the position it is to-day; at no period in the history of Canada has its 
oad eet 80 2 — stands A at no period in the history of Canada, 

sibly, was the coun e: speaking, as prosperous as or more prosper- 
se than it is to-day; and eee in the statements that I am about to sub- 
mit to the house, to establish that that pros ty is in a great measure dependent 
upon the policy of the government adopted by Parliament. 

"I know, sir, in the estimation of some of my friends opposite I have under- 
taken a herculean task; * * * whether it wi give the protection to the in- 
dustries of the country which was demanded by the people, as evidenced by the 
elections of 1878; and necessarily we, who had given careful consideration to this 
matter, had to speculate to a certain extent with respect to its effect. But, sir, in 
1880 the opinions that we had en in 1879 were confirmed by the experi- 
ence of the nine months. In 1881 they were still stronger, because evidence had 
accumulated to show that our Fee was the correct one; and to-day we stand 
in an impregnable position with respect to the results of the tariff both for protec- 
tion and revenue purposes. i r a ji 


Nen were without employment, knocking at the doors of Parliament, knocking 
at the doors of the department of public works, asking for employment, and none 
could be got. It could not be e: under these circumstances that men could 
respond to the requirements of the honorable gentleman’s tariff; for if they had 
not the means they could not buy either the products of Canada or the imports 
from other countries, The result was that, instead of obtaining an increase to 
the revenue, the revenue fell to what it was in 1874, before the increases were 
made, and 1 ag 24 refused to bear the burden that was imposed upon them. 

How was it in 1879? We asked Parliament to give us such changes in the tariff 
as would not only protect the industries of the country but give us an in 
revenue. Was there a response! I stated at the outset that the response was 
ample, provided the money had been paid in for the year 1879 that belonged to 
that year. And in the year that followed, what was the response! They gave us 
a surplus of $4,000,000 and upward, we found employment for the mee) 
because, by obtaining for them employment and higher wages, they were able to 
buy more than formerly. Men who owned bank stock had ter value in it than 
in 1878 and 1879; men who had tenements unoccupied in 1878 and 1879 had tenants 
for their houses, and the additional revenue thus received on all hands enabled 
them to buy more than in previous years. Men who were formerly wor at 
half time and on low w: received higher wages, and were working over time, 
Farmers who had low prices and found sales cult, received high prices and 
prompt cash sales. 


The . extract from a letter received by me from a citizen 
of Canada on the 27th of last month is to the point: 


the a: 
= Farr Alpaca Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, was so driven out of Can- 


in no country in the world 
are the manufacturing and industrial classes more prope than in Canada, 
while in no other country were they worse offthan in ours before the adoption 
of our national policy. The Bri system of free trade is nothing more than 
Rel eyed selfishness calculated and intended to make Great Britain the world’s 
work-shop. 

If it had been universally adopted at the time Peel declared for it the world 
would now hades A years farther back in all that tends to civilize and bless mankind. 
But for the wisdom and patriotism of the fathers of protection in your coun- 
try the merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain would have by free trade 
undone the work of theca en and Jefferson. I feel strongly on this n, 
for I know the soulless hness of these self-styled philan ists, the Cob- 
den Club. Had they their way Canada would never be more than a sparsely, set- 
tled colony, producing a raw material for British manufacturers. Our 3 
and almost inexhaustible nat resources would remain undevel: and we 
would be forced into committing what seems to me to be nothing short of a hein- 
ons national sin—neglecting to nse the resources which a bountiful Creator has 
so bountifully showered upon our country. 

Canadians, however, are wiser than they were and our natural policy is a fixity. 
Manchester may fret and fume but we intend to build up a country which 
be a worthy neighbor to your glorious Republic. 


So much for the testimony of a citizen of Canada, one of Great 
Britain’s colonies. Again: 


More than a hundred and forty years ago the treaty of Methuen, which was one 
of tho principal causes of the want of reduced her to the 


he would have staid here. In a word, I may say 


condi of a dependency of struck down her onal spirit, and en- 
slaved her people. By that she abandoned all mpa to protect er own 
r , and agreed to admit tish woolen goods of all kinds without duty or 
restriction. 


Turkey, India, Portugal, and Ireland all stand as a warning to us 
to beware of the wiles of British free-traders. But this battle has 
been fought and won. The question is settled. With the example 
of other nations before us; with the bitter fruits of our own free- 
trade spasms contrasted with the happy influence of our protective 

iffs, our people are satisfied. 

The laborer of this country is intelligent; he knows his interest 
and will vote to promote it. The farmer sees his smiling fields and 
bursting granaries and is more than contented with protection. You 
will not succeed in winning S 

Under the stability of a uniform d for twenty years, enterprise 
is growing, spreading, and extending on every hand, Over a hun- 
dred cities in the West rests by day a cloud of smoke, and from a 
thousand chimney-stacks by night rises a pillar of fire which the 
laboring-man sees and recognizes as the ambient symbols of hisown 
prosperity. The American Congress will legislate for Americans, 
not for foreigners; for the whole Union, and not for a section only ; 
for every interest, for every class. [Applause. ] 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


F 


HON. HENRY W. LORD, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 8, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to at, vd ad and duties of the Department 


0 

Mr. LORD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It goes far to persuade and convince me of the pro- 
priety of the bill before us when I contemplate the extent and com- 
manding power of the source from which it emanates. 

It may be regarded as an axiom in politics that those who own a 
country will govern it. The agriculturists of the United States are 
so largely the owners of the soil that if they shall with substantial 
agreement demand in their interests an officer of the Cabinet, I feel 
bound as alegislator to accept the demand as an instruction, and in 
answer thereto pores only to assure myself that in the prepara- 
tion of the act the wisest arrangement as to details shall be adopted 
to carry into effect the measure proposed. 

It is the constitutionally imposed duty of the President to recom- 
mend from time to time to the two Houses of Congress such meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary and expedient. 

Members of the Cabinet are reco by the Constitution as ad- 
visers of the President whenever he shall desire to consult them, and 
in public estimation they are held to be in close consultation with 
tlre Executive on all matters of serious concern, The meaning of the 
word cabinet, in this sense, implies such conference between the par- 
ties to it as is had in the closet. 

The members of the Cabinet are, therefore, advisers of the Presi- 
dent as to what measures he shall recommend to Congress, Repre- 
sentatives to which come here to so large an extent from the agri- 
cultural districts under instructions emphasized at the ballot-box, 
where, as stated by my colleague from Michigan, [Mr. Ricu,] the 
voice of the farmer is epics heard on bn par of government, he 


being as a rule averse to lobby and associated ring instrumentalities 
to aid in his pohon purposes. 
Owning so large a part of the country as the farmer does; producing, 


as he does, more than three-fourths of all the property that is moved 
for commercial 8 on our rail and water ways; polling votes 
in number ETO | in excess of those of any other class of citizens 
that can be indicated by industrial classification, and of course with 
an interest in the country proportioned to numbers and e and 
ownership, it appears not only exactly just but eminently appropri- 
ate that he should desire a councilor especially near the person of the 
President in cabinet and closet consultation. 

If, for instance, the President is about to recommend to Congress 
the consideration of a new treaty with some foreign power, it will 
evidently involve questions of commerce in which the farmer will 
not only have a general interest as a citizen, but a special interest 
gerd rear ce to the extent to which his particular proprietorship 
and industry may be involved. 

If it shall be some new scheme of finance having to do with bank- 
ing and currency, and the medium of exchange that shall be the 
measure of and afford means to market the farmer's crops and other 
products, he certainly wants an advocate in the closet. Any ques- 
tion of general policy concerning the public lands will profoundly 
interest him in of his children and otherwise. 

If the President were to contemplate war, as in an extreme case 
may be supposable, the farming class, which contributes so largel 
to form armies and to feed them would be no more than fairly trea 
if it through an especial representative should have its interests 
considered in original Cabinet deliberations. 

Mr. Speaker, I was glad to see proposed and adopted an amend- 
ment to the bill before us providing that the secretary of agricult- 
ure should be an experienced and practical agriculturist. 

It is not easy, perhaps, to define precisely what should be the 
limit of legislation in this direction. It might not be well to insist 
that a secretary of war should in all cases be a soldier, or a secre- 
tary of the navy necessarily be a seaman; yet a provision like that 
in this bill is of value as suggesting at least some idea of the general 
fitness of things in this N which has been frequently lost 
sent of by this Government in making appointments to important 
offices. 


It may be assumed that an experienced and practical farmer is not 
therefore, that is in consequence of such qualifications, a suitable man 
to appoint to the nepran bench; and it may be assumed that a 
learned and accomplished lawyer might not in consequence of such 
qualities be a suitable man for secretary of agriculture; because the 
attainments in the one service are not especially adapted to the re- 
quired service in the other, yet we have seen wit a few years 
ministers representing this country in three or four principal courts 
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in Europe at the same time who had simply attained to eminence 
and had acquired reputation in literature as poets or historians—per- 
sons who were not in any sense what we call men of affairs, yet sent 
out to negotiate in regard to the t business interests of the nation 
as they might be affected, and always are affected, by its relations 
to foreign powers; men who had no more training approximately 
fitting them for diplomatic duties than either the farmer inthe case 
supposed had for the Supreme Court or the lawyer in the case sup- 
posed for secretary of agriculture. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


There are three ts to be considered in the construction of all remedial stat- 
utes—the old law, the mischief, and the remedy.— Blackstone. 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT J. C. WALKER. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the a 
investigate the question of the tariff ani 

Mr. WALKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: After the long and exhaustive discussion which the 
consideration of this bill has provoked it may justly be assumed to 
be the deliberate opinion of a large majority, if not, indeed, the entire 
membership of this House, that the statutes now in force, and by 
which Congress, under the Constitution, has the power “ to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” are not suited to the pres- 
ent condition of the country, not in conformity with existing circum- 
stances, whether considered in relation to the advancement and 
progress of our manufacturing, commercial, and agricultural indus- 
tries, or viewed in connection with the condition and requirements of 
our Treasury. 

The statement of the public debt of the United States, just issued 
by the Secretary of the anaty is 8 the most extraordinary 
financial exhibit ever presen in the history of any nation. From 
it we learn that the total debt of the country, less cash in the Treas- 
ury, on the Ist day of April, 1882, was in exact figures $1,726,266,422.35. 
The reduction of this debt for the month of April was $14,415,823.74, 
and for the last ten months $128,750,000, which, on the termination 
of the fiscal year will, it is estimated, reach in round numbers the 
sum of $150,000,000. These figures, gratifying as they may seem, 
develop features which, although apparently remote, I believe are 
directly pertinent to the subject-matter presented in the bill under 
consideration. Mr. Chairman, it may be well for us to examine and 
compare the eich eee and surplus for the past nine 
months of the present year with that of last year, to demonstrate 


tment of a commission to 
iternal-revenue laws. 


upon what substantial foundation is based the demand not only of 
business men but of the great producing classes for a readjustment 
and reduction of both duties and internal taxes. The figures pre- 
sented are as follows: 


1881. 
3 -| $166, 511, 698 | $147, 383, 196 
105, 583, 976 97, 212, 311 
ween we Äh 27, 511, 610 22, 162, 646 
— ——U—U—U W 44 299, 557,284 | 266, 758, 153 
138, 014, 577 137, 783, 572 
56, 862, 310 66, 490, 82 
194, 876, 877 | 204, 274, 404 
104, 681, 227 62, 483, 749 


299, 557, 284 | 266, 758, 153 


giovine an increase of surplus of over forty-two millions of dol- 
lars, a reduction of interest charged of ten millions, with scarcely a 
perceptible increase of expenditure! Are not these figures most sig- 
nificant? Is not the condition shown and the time most propitious 
for the enactment of such legislation as is contemplated by this 
bill? While statistics demonstrate the fact that the experience of 
this country for the last two decades under protection has been that 
of unexampled prosperity, yet manufacturers and importers, protec- 
tionists and free-traders alike agree that the present rates of duties 
wero devised and levied to confornt to a different condition of affairs 
from those which exist to-day. Many of them were adjusted with 
reference to internal taxes which have since been either entirely re- 


pealed or greatly modified. The exigencies and necessities incident 
to the war of, the rebellion required others to be fixed at high rates 


to produce revenue to meet the enormous expenditure required to 
equip and sustain armies, 

They were established at a time when taxes were imposed upon 
almost every occupation, upon incomes, upon many articles of do- 
mestic manufacture, and when every form of capital, labor, and pro- 
duction cheerfully paid tribute to maintain the national credit in 
order to sustain the nation’s honor. 

Under the changed conditions which are now presented the tariff 
should be simplified ; impost taxes reduced where they are needlessly 
high and not in conformity with duties and taxes on raw materials; 
the laws made so clear and explicit that the obscurity which now 
constantly calls for explanations and decisions from the customs 
division of the Treasury Department to assist importers and custom- 
house officers in reaching a correct interpretation may be nearly, if 
not quite, avoided. 

Sir, not a single gentleman on either side of the Honse during this 
protracted investigation has raised his voice in defense of the pres- 
ent system with its incongruities. All are that revision is 
necessary, and to this extent at least, in my judgment, they voice 
the wish and will of the people. The essential question to be deter- 
mined is, How can this be most advan usly done, so that justice 
and fairness may be equitably adjusted upon all the varied interests 
and industries of the people of the whole country ? 

The bill now before the House, reported from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House ne of e United States of 
America in C assembled, That a comm: m is hereby created, to be called 
the tariff commission, to consist of nine members. 

Sxc. 2. That the President of the United States shall, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, appoint nine commissioners from civil life, one of whom, 
the first named, shall be the president of the commission, The commissioners 
shall receive as compensation for their services each at the rate of $10 per day 
when engaged in active duty, and actual traveling and othgr necessary expenses. 
The commissionshall have power to employ a sten her and a messenger ; and 
the 3 compensation and expenses to be andited and paid by the 8 
of the ury out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 


Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration 
and to thoroughly investigate all the various questions relating to the agricult- 
eee mercantile, manufac g. mining, and industrial interests of 
the United States, so far as the same may be neces! to the establishment of a 
judicious tariff, or a revision of the existing tariff and the 7 system of inter- 
nul revenue laws, upon a scale of justice to all interests; and for the purpose of 
fully examining the matters which may come before it, said commission in the 
8 of its inquiries is empowered to visit such different portions and sec- 
ions of the country as it may deem advisable. 

Sec. 4. That the commission shall report to Congress the results of their inves- 
tigation, and the testimony taken in the course of the same from time totime, and 
make their final report not later than the first Monday in January, 1883. 

The amendments reported from the committee, however, propose 
to eliminate from the bill all consideration of the existing system 
of internal- revenue laws and confine the investigation solely to the 

uestion of the tariff. While, in my judgment, the two systems 
should be considered together, the committee have seen proper to 
divorce them, giving the House the assurance, however, that such 
measures governing internal taxation as will afford the desired re- 
lief will be presented and pressed for consideration. The bill as 
thus amended is not a new measure, and although reported from a 
committee the majority of the members of which are Republicans, 
yet it was prepared and introduced in the Senate during the first 
session of the Forty-sixth Congress by Mr. Eaton, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Democratic 3 and while suspicion was excited that 
the measure was not offered in good faith, because of the source of 
its authorship, and that it was intended as a covert attack upon the 
existing system, it passed the Senate by a vote of 35 to 15, the 
affirmative votes consisting of 19 Republicans and 16 Democrats. 
Happily it would thus seem to have lost the elements of partisan- 
ship, and its intrinsic merits, backed as they were by the most power- 
ful demonstrations and expressions of public approval, from the 
united voice of the industries of the country secured its passage by 
a vote of two to one. 

Notwithstanding the large majority thus recorded in the Senate as- 
expressive of the wisdom of this measure, it has met with the most 
strennous opposition and denunciation upon this floor. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall give the bill most earnest and hearty support, and 
this conclusion has been confirmed by the developments of this de- 
bate. The creation of a commission isin no respect a reflection upon 
the intelligence and ability of either the Committee on Ways and 
Means or the members of this House; it is the means of obtaining 
information, facts upon which to base wise legislation, the enact- 
ment of laws which will be just, wise, fair, and permanent; informa- 
tion which will enable us to avoid radical violations of all the es- 
tablished rules of political economy, the taxing of crude materials 
and the admission of finished products free when made from taxed 
raw material as formulated under Democratic od her a in the 
monstrosities known as the ‘‘ Wood and Morrison bills.” 

Mr. Chairman, I deny that by the passage of this bill, which looks 
only to preliminary investigation, Congress seeks to either evade its 
constitutional responsibility or in any wise surrender its power. The 
work of this commission must be subjected to its severest scrutiny, 
its searching discussion and investigation, its final judgment. 

Precedents are found among the most enlightened nations of Europe 
—the French Chambers, the British Parliament; in both legislation 
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is almost invariably preceded by inquiries through preliminary 
commissions. 

It has been the almost uniform practice of the Parliament of Eng- 
land, when questions of t moment touching important subjects 
of a national character, either social or economic, and upon which 
legislation is pro , to create a commission for the purpose of 
obtaining all possible information. Ex in the particular sub- 
ject upon which light is asked, men of especial fitness, character, 
and intelligence, are selected, who give patient and deliberate cor- 
sideration to the same, and upon the facts and suggestions thus care- 
fully collected and digested the legislator is enabled to form and 
formulate an intelligent and comprehensive opinion. In France, 
the most prosperous industrial nation of Europe, the most laborious 
and thorough investigation precedes any change of tariff or com 
mercial treaties. 

As an illustration of this wise caution, so pertinent in application 
to the pending measure, I take the liberty, Mr. Chairman, of pre- 
senting it at length. On the 7th of April, 1875, the French minister 
of agriculture and commerce ad a circular to the various 
chambers of commerce throughout the country, reminding them of 
the approaching termination of different treaties, briefly recapitulat- 
in the economic p Sonop sened quring the previous years 
75 inviting them to give their views upon various questions to be 
considered, notably the reductions or additions of taxes, specific 
and ad valorem duties, the increase of treasury receipts, the treaty 
system, and a new general tariff. - 

Fifty-four chambers of commerce and twenty-four congultin 
chambers of arts and manufactures were consulted, embracing a 
the t centers of industry, commerce, and agriculture. Toacall 
for the information thus obtained the minister replies: 


it before row, rie line of condact have been 
obtained by me. It is my duty to make acq tod with these replies and to 
submit for your approv: this line of cong uct í 

k . Ps 


* 
We do not intend in fact to dispose of the great interests of the country with- 
out consul at every stage those who represent these interests and speak in 
their name. o have commenced our work by questioning the chambers of com- 
merce; we must follow this by questioning the superior council. 
> * e 


These deliberations and these negotiations, Mr. President, your government 
sees approach with patriotic confidence; because they will attest once 5 
our reverses and our trials the resources that our country expects from its indus- 
tries and the hopes that it rests upon the maintenance of order and peace. 


Mr. Chairman, one cannot but be impressed with the cautions wis- 
dom with which the French Government thus deals with great ques- 
tions like those embraced in the bill under present consideration, 
and as a result thereof the testimony extorted from her ancient foe 
and bitterest rival is no less interesting than instructive. 

Said the British Trade Journal, (July 1, 1875, pages 691, 692 :) 


There is something in the commercial propa of France which by and by 
may convert skeptics to Victor Hugo’s poetic that she is the Mother of 
Nai and the Crown of the Universe.” 

It was a cruel taunt to throw at the victor of Sedan that the milliards of her 
war indemnity had made her no richer, while France had them and felt her- 
self no ait In a retrospect of the four years which have elapsed since the 
treaty of Frankfort, Germany a: as the victim of the war. Her 
internal trade has been yzod, her industry has stagnated under the influence 

p laboring classes has been 


of enormously rices, and the poverty of her 
intensified by higher cost of living. The w milliards were appropriated to military 
and had no opportunity of assisting the country to recoup its own war 


France during the same period has been rosperous beyond comparison with 
her plodding, hard-fisted —— She is the — country in Europe that suffers no 
commercial reaction; she wears a charmed life among the perils and vicissitudes 
of foreign trade. When all else retrogrades or remains stationary, she progresses. 


Mr. Chairman, the lateness of the session must admonish us of the 
utter im Wa of devising and passing any bill the incongrni- 
ties of which would not be greater than those sought to be remedied 
in existing laws. I believe those who advocate and support this 
measure to be earnestly and honestly in favor of correcting existing 
abuses, of adjusting and revising our present system of taxation, ex- 
ternal und internal, so that it may conform to a changed condition 
of national wants and finances. Those who insinuate or boldly 
charge the present bill as haying for its real object only delay or as 
but a pretext for a continuance of high duties, should not lose sight 
of the experience of the past six years under Democratic supremacy, 
when the Ways and Means Committee, first under the chairmanship 
of the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. MORRISON, ] and later of the gen- 
tleman from New York, [the late Mr. Wood, ] reported bills to the 
House, one of which was never considered in detail and the other 
perished in the house of its friends by the striking out of the enact- 
ing clause, 

ing thisperiod a system of Fan warfare was instituted by 
the free-traders, with a view of breaking down the leading indus- 
tries of the country by attacking themin detail. Under asuspension 
of the rules, amid almost the . hours of the session, à bill 
Was passed without consideration, without debate, which removed 
the uty from a manufactured article largely produced in this coun- 
try and of great value and importance, while no corresponding 


onango were made in the crude materials employed. Such hasty 
and ill-considered action was unjust, at variance with all accepted 
and recognized rules of political economy, in direct opposition to: 
the course invariably pursued by manufacturing nations, and in 
utter disregard of the policy sanag by this country toward all 
other classes of manufacturers. e result has been to leave the 
article referred to a foot-ball of speculative cliques, subject to the 
caprice of the foreign importer and manufacturer, while the Govern- 
ment has derived no benefit, laborers have lost employment, a valu- 
able industry is shrinking, and the cost of the pure article to the- 
consumer has not been appreciably decreased. 

Mr. Chairman, changes so violent and radical cannot but be the 
result of a lack of that proper and necessary information which I 
believe the bill under consideration will furnish, and in connection. 
therewith I beg leave to quote the ringing words of Chaptal, a sen- 
ator and for five years minister of the interior of France: 

Legislation of duties to be founded on correct principles should be and, 
so to speak, immutable. Nothing more N fortune, nothing more 
confidence than alterations being 2 in this 8 
changeable legislation disconcerts the best planned enterp 0 
business ventures. 

When a species of industry is established upon a known le; tion, the one who- 
undertakes the enterprise has his means and his r upon the guaran- 
tee given by that , which cannot be charged to the prejudice of the 
manufacturer without violating contract faith and abusing Hertu might. 

Where a government ts privil in order to create or n free abroad: 
a new kind of industry, it can onl. w them to the extent the require- 
ments of that industry do not for their continuation. It is bound to the manu- 
facturer by a solemn contract. It has itself determined, so to speak, the use of his 
capital, his time, his labor; and it cannot consummate his ruin without being want- 
ing in all the laws of justice and humanity. 

Mr. Chairman, this discussion has taken the widest possiblerange. 
The whole system of tax and tariff has been dilated upon from the 
time when the First Con assembled in Philadelphia, on the 4th of 
March, 1789, and to which petitions were presented suggesting that 
our national independence was but half obtained” while we re- 
mained dependent on Great Britain for our supplies of the - 
ries of life, and praying that Congress would take the proper steps to 
render the i a independent in fact as well as in name by atone: 
ing measures for the ee f septal of American manufactures,“ 
down to the last publie debt statement issued by Secretary Folger. 
I shall but very briefly and imperfectly . to imitate those who 
have preceded me. In reading some of the debates in the Twenty- 
seventh Con second session, I found the following extract quoted 
from a speech delivered in the Honse of Commons by a then leading 
member of that body, [Mr. Robenson, ] in which he said: 

It was idle for us to endeavor to made other nations to join with us in adopt- 
ing the principles of what we call trade. er na knew as well aa the- 
noble lord opposite and those who acted with him that what we meant by free 
trade was more nor less than by means of the 323 we en- 
joyed to get a monopoly of their markets for our man and to prevent 
them, one and all, from ever becoming manufacturing nations. 

Mr. Chairman, this candid utterance of forty years ago is as true 
to-day as it was the hour it was spoken; it is exactly the policy of 
the Free-Trade League and Cobden Club, and the Democratic Con- 
ee campaign committee are now flooding the country with 

trade speeches advocating this very policy made on the bill now 
under consideration. Mr. Chairman, I am fixedly opposed to legis- 
lating for the benefit of Great Britain or any other country. Weare 
sent here to legislate for the people of the United States. No doc- 
trinaire, speculative philosophy, beautiful in theory but utterly un- 
attainable in practice, based upon “ the wild conceit of the perfect 
ability of man,” and the “ test to the greatest number” of 
all mankind ; but that practical legislation which protects our own 
people from pauper labor, pauper wages, a pauper's life, and a pau- 
per’s grave. Listen now, sir, to the words and policy of one of the 
greatest statesmen of his time, whose name ay is reverentiall 
uttered by his countrymen. M. Thiers, in his address to the French. 
Chambers in December, 1871, said : 
We propeen; while leaving to e ee all the freedom compatible with the 


public welfare, to insure to our manu to those who during three-quarters 
of a century have made the fortune of France, the protection of adequate tails in 
order that they might not perish under the unlimited competition of foreigners. 


At the annual dinner of the Silk Association of America, 1875, in 
response to the toast ‘‘ Manufactures, at once a growth and an evi- 
dence of civilization,” the late Hon. Henry C. Carey said: 

It is, however, Mr. President, to France that we must look if we would find the 
most thorough exemplification of the idea embodied in the sentiment now before 
us. Pi at war abroad and at home, — repeatedly by poli 
reli of ruin. N b 

„on the 


perish, 
entirely disappeared. The few were magnificent; moreso perhaps than any others 
-4 6 N akin 8 


„the did for themselves what their 
masters had refused to do, re-establishing the system of Colbert, the t 

statesman the world has yet seen, and protection the law of the land. 
Since then consuls and kings, emperors and presidents, have flitted across the 
stage; constiiutions almost by the dozen have been adopted; the country has 
been thrice occupied by foreign armies, and thrice has it been compelled to pay 
the cost of invasion. and occupation; but throughout all these changes it has held. 
to protection as the sheet-anchor of the ship of state. With what result! With 
that of placing France in the lead of the world in reference to all that is beauti- 
ful in industrial and pictorial art. With that of making her more independent, 

commercially, than any other country of the world. 


The revolution, however, now comi. 
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Mr. Chairman, during this protracted discussion no portion of our 
country has received more attention, both commendatory and con- 
demnatory, than the great Commonwealth, one of whose Representa- 
tives on this floor I have the honor to be. Sir, Pennsylvania needs 
neither apology nor eulogy. As one ‘‘native here and to the manor 
born,” I say, without the fear of successful contradiction, that no 
territory of the same extent on the face of the earth so many 
of the elements which contribute to the wealth and happiness of 
mankind. Her soil is adapted to the successful cultivation of almost 
every vegetable production known to our country; buried beneath 
lie those two great staples, coal and iron, in quantities beyond com- 
putation; while from the cavernous depths of her generous bosom 
there flows a product in itself the wealth of an empire. , 

We hear much of the immense yield of precious metals in Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Nevada, and Arizona. Why, sir, a single one of the six 
counties which constitute the Congressional district I have the honor 
to represent produces and distributes to the four corners of the earth 
a product which, when refined into the petroleum of commerce, ex- 
ceeds in value the combined silver production of the entire country. 

With these vast natural bounties which a beneficent Providence 
has endowed her Pennsylvania has progressed onward in the course 
of commercial, manufacturing, and mechanical prosperity—a pros- 
perity largely created by and dependent upon a wise system of pro- 
tection to American industry and American labor. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER V. DEUSTER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 8, 1882, 
vo. the d duties of the De t 
ee e e ee ee An u ypartmen’ 


Mr. DEUSTER said: k 3 
Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to offer the following substitute for the bill: 
Substitute for House bill No. 4429, to the powers and duties of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 


ica in assembled, That for the purpose of a new execu- 
tive department, to be known os the a t of agriculture and — 5 
President be, and he is hereby, req to ascertain, inform oc the 
result at its next regular session, what bureaus heretofore parts of the various 
Executive Departments may with advantage to the service be in rated in said 
a poer ta arti Ox oreeaien ae departmen rimonteffoctively for the better 
order ively for 
romotion of agriculture, mining, forestry, other industrial interests of the 


nited States, and the best methods to be introduced for its efficient management. 


I could have given my vote. I had expected to find in the report of 
the committee before being called upon to vote for it a well-matured 
intelligible proposition, defining and specifying the advantages hoped 
for by the various changes proposed, not merely the su ons of 
transfer of a few bureaus now said to be crowding the work of other 
Departments. 5 l 
. Speaker, frankness is ee e, difficult to combine —.— par- 
liamentary courtesy, and I myself in giving expression to my 
views upon the subject under consideration confronted by the dis- 
ble prospect of béing unable to harmonize them as much as I 
should wish to do, ; 

To be frank, then, above all permit me to say that, in the first — 
the measure lacks the elements of strength which mature delibera- 
tion outside of Congress by the press and the people ought to have 
given it before the responsibility of the adoption of such a measure 
can be assumed by Congress. If we this measure we thereby 
place upon the country the burden o supporting an additional Ex- 
ecutive Department of the Government without having given it am- 
ple opportunity to express its approval or disapproval to such an 
extent that every conscientious member of this y may determine 
for himself whether to cast his affirmative or dissenting vote when 
called upon to bring once mere the dangerous privilege of Congress 


to levy new obligations upon the taxpayers into play. I for one 
prefer respectful consideration for the wishes of my constituents to 
the exercise of discretionary power, whenever I am enabled to choose 
between them. 

It is a source of Hore Fe to the country that in the discussion 
of a measure designed to add to the powers of one of the branches 
of our political system of government, and with an important polit- 
ical contest fast approaching, no partisan considerations have been 
33 to enter into the spirit of the debate upon the subject. 

t augurs well for the future, and speaks volumes for the good sense 
prevailing inthis House. Looking upon this fact with pleasure and 
satisfaction, I trust my expressions of dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent condition and past experiences of that Department will be 
ascribed to better motives than mere ee I have no quar- 
rel with any person or official, but the system only in which they 
are compelled to conduct public business, 

That system, Mr. Speaker, I have no words strong enough to con- 
demn, no matter where the blame may rest, and no matter, sir, what 
party happens to control the administration of our Government. I 
will not ask the indulgence or tax the patience of this House in enter- 
ing upon an extended ‘tour of investigation” through that Depart- 
ment which, small as it is now, seems to be in a fair way to copy faith- 
fully all the detestable methods and obnoxious features of the most 
complicated and extensive department of the Government. I repeat 
that I have to lay no blame upon any official in particular, but I 
maintain, sir, that there must be something wrong, radically wrong, 
s$mewhere when three months before the close of a fiscal year the 
necessity arises to discharge the few poor pores employed at starva- 
tion wages upon the SERE ‘temporary roll.” The estimates for 
that small Department ean be neither so voluminous nor so intricate 
that provision could not be made to keep these people from the be- 
ginning of one fiscal year to the other, and no Congress will ever be 

ound so intensely partisan as to refuse to make provision for a few 
hard-working people needing work when much work needs to be 
done. On the other hand large 3 are always asked for 
sometimes more ornamental n useful purposes. 

A „there must be something wrong in a system which allows 
this Department to allot to me, the Representative of a district whose 
northern latitude and climate is known to every school-boy, for dis- 
tribution among those desirous of experimenting cotton-seed for 
that purpose, Y, if any one of my constituents were foolhardy 
enough to try and raise cotton up there he would have to place a 
steam-heating apparatus under each cotton-seed and house it over 
carefully on top, and he would still find not even a Pennsylvania 
grave-yard insurance company sufficiently venturesome to take a 
risk on that crop for nine months in the year. 

Again, the usefulness of that department must in the opinion of 
every unprejudiced observer be greatly impaired if its reports, con- 
stituting almost the only return made to the public for the burden 
of its supports reaches the generous but somewhat overbusy hands 
of their distributors, the members of Congress, nearly two years 
behind their date. e report of 1880 is an illustration in point. 

But Ia beforehand not to overtax the patience of this House, 
and will therefore only add that before I would vote to tuate 
such a system, which is a mockery and a satire upon the demands of 
the country for reforms in the civil service, I would sooner move to 
abolish it altogether. 

I have intimated that the original bill bore strong evidences of a 
hastily conceived measure, and I will ask but a moment's further 
ee to offer at least one case in point. While an entire sec- 
tion drawn up with admirable punctuality prescribes the amount of 

to be paid each chief officer, not a word, no, not mere men- 
tion is made of one of the vital interests of the whole country, one 
which indeed is worthy of most serious consideration at the hands 
ofevery well-meaning and patriotic citizen—our forestry. Is it pos- 
sible to think of any other reason in charity than undue haste alone, 
that a bill for which the approval of Congress is asked, and which is 
intended to create a new Executive Department of this Government, 
can be so ominously silent in regard to the forest-culture of the 
United States while professing to place all the important agrarian 
interests under the fostering care of that department ? 

Iam fully aware of the fact that, in the minds of many, there is 
something attractive in the idea of elevating the Department of Agri- 
culture to the dignity and magnitude of a Cabinet department, and 
of making the Commissioner a member of the Cabinet. Nay, more 
there are many evenof the members of this House who are impressed 
with the idea that such a step will be pleasing to the farmers and 
horticulturists of our ounti, and will be looked nion by them as 
an evidence of a proper consideration, on our part, of our great agri- 
cultural interests. 

This, Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied from my intercourse with some 
of our leading farmers, is a mistaken notion. I am convinced by 
what I know of the feeling on this subject,that could the various 
State agricultural societies and boards be heard in calm and quiet 
counsel, with no other influence than their own experience and good 
8 the ae, es, a large majority, would express a decided 
doubt as to the propriety of such a change. The first question they 
would ask, the question which hundreds of the leading agricultur- 
ists of the country have already asked, is, How is this change to ad- 
vance and benefit the great producing interests of our nation? Will 
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making the Commissioner a Cabinet officer raise the price of wheat 
or corn? Will it increase the yield of our crops? Will the Commis- 
sioner be more efficient as a Cabinet officer than with his present 
title and duties; or will adding to his duties and responsibilities en- 
able him to do more to advance the farming interests of the country? 

These, Mr. Speaker, are some of the practical questions asked pI 
our agriculturists in reference to this proposed change. They wis 
to know how it is to benefit them. Truly a pertinent inquiry, and 
one which, it seems to me, we should be able to answer by good and 
sound reasons before taking such an important step. 

Sir, this smacks too much of ‘throwing a sop to Cerberus,” and 
what is well for us to know is, that they for whose benefit the step 
is ostensibly to be taken look upon it in the same light. 

I am a friend, yes, sir, a strong and, as I trust and believe, a true 
and earnest friend of the Agricultural Department, and am willing 
to go as far as any one to render it efficient in aiding and advancing 
the at and fundamental industry of our land. But I can see 
nothing in this pee change that offers anything promising in 
this direction; on the contrary, sir, I see strong reasons for bellev- 

ing that it will have a tendency in the opposite direction. 

r f have not a word to say in disparagement of the present Commis- 


sioner. He is a most excellent and accomplished gentleman, and, so 
far as I am aware, has shown commendable zeal and energy in the 
duties of his office, and would doubtless acquit himself with honor 


as a member of the Cabinet. I therefore regret, so far as he is con- 
cerned, that I feel myself constrained by a sense of duty as a mem- 
ber of the House to oppose this measure. 

Let us see judging by ni aa nee what would be the result if the 
bill now before the House should become a law. Without stopping 
to consider in detail its several provisions, with which every member 
is donbtless familiar, or, in behalf of the welfare of his constituents, 
dught to be, I call attention to the following points, which I should 
think ought to be patent to every reasoning mind: add to the 
department the several bureaus merely as proposed by this bill, and 
the first injurious effect, as shown on the very face of the law, is to 
reduce the Department of 5 in fact, to a mere bureau. 
The attempted Dogar saa y retaining the old name for the new 
creation does not hide the fact from our ers, and every attempt 
to do so will ultimately be looked upon by them and all others as an 
insult to their intelligence. 

If the intention, as appears from this bill when closely examined, 
is to reduce the Department to a mere bureau, why not say so plainly 
instead of trying to hide the real object from those for whose bene- 
fit the measure is ostensibly proposed? Changing terms will not 
change facts; that which is properly included under the term “ agri- 
culture” will be just the same under any other cognomen, nor will 
the attempt to expand the meaning of the word change the realities. 
It follows, therefore, beyond controversy that if this change is made 
what isnow the Department of Agriculture will be nothing more than 
a bureau in a Department; and, so far as the farmers and their in- 
terests are concerned, might as well be a part of the Interior or War 
Department, In truth, Mr. Speaker, were it not for consuming the 
time of the House I would present valid reasons for believing it 
would be productive of more good under either of these Departments 
than in the place this bill pro to put it. 

A second injurious effect will be that the increased and diversified 
duties of the secretary, as he will then be, will give him much less 
time to devote to the study and care of our great industry. Nor will 
the evil effect stop here. All who have studied this question with 
any special care are well aware of the fact that it is one of the most 
dificult to handle that comes before a legislature. There is no real 
unwillingness on the part of Congress or the State Legislatures to 
enact laws to aid our agricultural interests, but the difficulty is to 
know how to do it. 

Agricultural colleges have generally failed to accomplish the fondly 
hoped for results on this account, and when combined with other 
branches the latter have usually absorbed the former because the 
method of teaching them was better understood. The combination 
is certain, if carried into effect, to produce the same results in this 
ease. The bureaus which can furnish most that is new and inter- 
esting to the scientific world will receive the era attention, and 
that which should be the chief one will ultimately dwindle into 
insignificance. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is itself an evidence of the truth of these 
statements. Was it not framed with the idea that by combinin, 
other bureaus with this Paparin it might be made of inoressed 
usefulness? Are the other bureaus seeking this combination with 
the hope of rendering them more efficient? By no means. Precisely 
the reverse is true. They have an instinctive fear that by such an 
arrangement their energies will be cramped and their usefulness 
lessened. Those who have long been connected with these bureaus 
and offices understand thoroughly their inside workings, and know 
wherein their strength and utility lie. They are fully aware of the 
fact that force, vigor, and usefulness are not given to a Department 
by additions or accretions, but that it grows into importance and 
yalue by internal development, spreading and reaching out its arms 
along the lines of usefulness. 

Therefore the onanga contemplated by this bill is not a wise one, 
and will not only fail in benefiting the Agricultural Department, 
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but will smother and destroy the feeble life it has so far exhibited 
and prove injurious to most of the additions made to it. Although 
satisfied that this is true, and radically opposed to the bill in any 
form, yet for one reason I am gratified that it has been bronght for- 
ward. It is an evidence that the wants and needs of this great vital 
industry are being felt by Congress and that the members are begin- 
ning to see that the time has come when some action must be taken, 
when the demands of the farmers must be met in some way. Iam 

lad, Mr. Speaker, to see any evidence that Congress is y to act 
in this direction. But such a make-shift as this bill is like pouring 
water over a fire to make it burn, or putting a light under a bushel 
that it may be seen. 

If Congress wishes to do something for this Department let it go 
at it in the right way, not by hitching on to it the organizations 
that will suck the life out of it and finally swallow it up, but b 
infusing life into it, giving it more to do in its own legitimate field. 

I am aware that just here lies the difficulty, and that I may be 
met by the inquiry, What better have you to propose ?“ Although 
my object at present is only to give some reasons why this bill ought 
not to become a law, I will venture to suggest, without absolutely 
committing myself thereto, one or two ways in which the opera- 
tions of this Department might be usefully enlarged. But I trust 
that our worthy Commissioner will not think that in so doing I am 
dictating to him, nor that I am offering a bid for the position. 

In the first place, there might and should be a plan of more inti- 
mate co-operation between the Department and the various State 
organizations. It should be the business of the former to foster and 
build up the latter and to make them in a great degree the medium 
of communication with the farmers. 

In the second place, instead of collecting facts and statistics in ref- 
erence to crops by the present method of local correspondence alone, 
the country might be divided into large districts into which em- 
ployés of the Department could be sent to supervise the collecting of 
these statistics and make periodic reports, In this way these reports 
and statistics would be rendered much more reliable and satisfactory. 

Forestry is another direction in which an indefinite and almost 
boundless expanse can be made useful and profitable to our people. 
In a few generations the timber supply will be an all-absorbing 
question. It will be wise, therefore, for the Government to take it 
in hand in time; not simply by making investigations, appointing 
commissions, offering land premiums, &c., but N something prac- 
tical. The time required for return is too far in the future for indi- 
vidual enterprise, consequently this is a work that the Government 
must undertake. The uncultivated districts that are denuded of 
their forests must be reclothed, and will in the end repay all that is 
expended therefor, 

he redemption of the vast dry plains of the West is still to a great 
extent an unsolved problem. Here the Commissioner has a wide field 
for the display of ability, and an excellent opportunity of perform- 
ing a useful work. We have as yet no real national farm; we have 
but one or two experimental stations. 

But, Mr. Speaker, to set forth what I consider the legitimate work 
of this Department, I only suggest these points as showing in what 
direction it might be usefully expanded to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent. These are but a few of the many which might be mentioned, 
for I have not even alluded to the meat-supply problem and others 
of similar magnitude. i 

I am aware that to expand in this direction will entail expense, 
but the interest to be fostered is a vast one, and almost any outlay, 
be it ever so large, which will advance it, will pay in the end. 

If there is, therefore, a real desire on the part of Congress to do 
something that will increase the usefulness of this department, let 
it make liberal appropriations for it, and increase in its own legiti- 
mate line the work it shall be required to do. 

The Bureaus of Forestry and Statistics might each be well and 
profitably made to equal in extent the entire department as at pres- 
ent constituted. There is work enough for it to do, and if reer 
aided and allowed to expand it may grow into importance that wi 
entitle its head to a seat in the Cabinet. 

But if the desire of the members of this House is to smother it out 
of existence, no bill could have been more ingeniously framed than 
the one now before us. While apparently holding out the arms of 
e it is really but an invitation to a fatal embrace. 

If the desire is to cajole the farmers, then leave the department 
its name and separate existence and raise its head to a Cabinet posi- 
tion. Certainly this will be more flattering to the agriculturists of 
the country than burying their department out of sight. 

But let me say in conclasion that all such devices will fail to de- 
ceive the farmers. What they ask at your hands is something prac- 
tical, something tangible, not simply resolutions nor that only which 
is put in a book, but works, that which can be seen and understood. 
They will approve whatever appropriations you may make in this 
direction. My substitute refers the whole oe back to the Exec- 
utive, and will thereby not only make publie discussion of it to full- 
est extent possible until our next regular session, but will also give 
the various heads of the present Executive Departments an opportu- 
nity to consider a matter carefully in which their assistance and ad- 
vice can be of great service and value. I hope the substitute will 
receive the approval of the House. 
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HON. ARCHIBALD M. BLISS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 


Mr. BLISS said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have listened for the past three weeks with 

t interest to the discussion of the tariff-commission bill. I 
ve been greatly interested in the presentation of the different 

ents in favor of protection and of a tariff for revenue only. 
What relation the debate upon the merits of those issues has 2 
the bill under consideration I confess I do not know, but the dis- 
cussion has assuredly secured the publication of many charming 
theories, and got a little valuable statistical matter. Facts and fig- 
ures have been adduced to show that the salvation of the Republic 
lies in a continuance of the protective system, and more facts and 
more figures have been presented to prove that from a continuance 
of that system will spring the blight of business prostration and uni- 
versal ruin. It is said that nothing will lie more than a few facts, 
except a t many figures, and if this be true I tremble for the 
sins that honorable gentlemen who have subscribed for thousands 
of copies of most eloquent arguments upon the tariff will be com- 
ponad to answer for, i 

For weeks past this House has been confronted with one ques- 
tion, namely, whether the tariff laws shall be revised with the 
assistance of a commission or not. Protectionists and free-traders 
are alike agreed that the tariff should be revised. The apostles ot 
rotection and the disciples of free trade are of one mind on this sub- 
ect. The Saint Paul of high tariff [Mr. KELLEY] and the Saint 
eter of free trade [Mr. CARLISLE] are in sweetest accord in this re- 
spect. Straightway, however, the advocates of the two systems of 
trade plunge into a discussion of the merits of their respective plans, 
seemingly regardless of the fact that this discussion has no bearing 
on the point at issue. There will undoubtedly be a time, whether 
the bill now under discussion becomes a law or not, when the House 
will be called upon to revise the tariff. Then, it would seem, the dis- 
cussion of a protective tariff vs. a tariff for revenue only would prop- 
erly be in place, and, indeed, could not be avoided. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the passage of this bill, and before 
doing so I wish to call the attention of the committee to a few facts 
that now seem to be buried under the clouds of rhetoric which have 
formed over and about this subject. It is now nearly the middle of 
May. Before the 30th of June the regular appropriation bills for the 
support of the Government must be passed. A majority of these bills 
have been reported from the co ttee and have passed the House. 
Several of the most important appropriation bills, however, remain 
to be acted upon. The bill to extend the charters of the national 
banks must, if possible, be considered before the session expires. 
The friends and foes of national banks are, in my opon, each 
anxious to spare the business interests of this count: m distrac- 
tion and panic, Those gentlemen who deny the om of extend- 
ing the bank charters must wish to present some other and, as they 
doubtless im e, better system to take the place of those institu- 
tions. Surely they do not wish to refuse the extension of the bank 
charters, at the same time denying the House the privilege of pass- 
ing upon the merits of the plans they propose. I do not believe this 
House will ever adjourn without taking action upon the bill reported 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency. Ropposina puat the 
tariff-commission bill is defeated and the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee immediately begin the preparation of a bill revis- 
ing the tariff. 

Great bodies move slowly, and the Ways and Means Committee 
has made a very poor time record this session. I doubt if the 
honorable gentlemen from Kentucky, [Mr. CARLISLE, ] from Virginia, 
(Mr. TUCKER, ] and from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] would consent to be 
outvoted by the honorable gentlemen composing the majority of that 
committee in the preparation of a tariff bill without protesting for 
at least thirty days. I doubt if the representatives of the great 
manufacturing interests of this country would quietly remain at 
home with the knowledge that the Ways and Means Committee 
was preparing a measure for adoption g this House that might 
revolutionize their business. No, sir. These men would demand 
a hearing and their demands could not be refused. Sixty days is 
the least possible time in which the Ways and Means Committee 
could frame a bill for the revision of the tariff. On the 1st of July, 
then, the House would be ready to begin tariff legislation. How 
long it would take to pass the bill, (conceding that in the evenly- 
balanced condition of the parties in the House a bill could be passed.) 
I will not attempt to predict. We have occupied six weeks in talk- 
iing about a bill relating to the method of proceeding to revise the 
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tariff. At this rate a revision might possibly be effected in twelve 
months. I fancy there are few gentlemen here, however, so sanguine 
of the ability of the House as to affirm that a tariff bill could be 
passed within sixty days. Granting that the work could be accom- 
plished in this time, on the Ist of September we would have con- 
cluded a huge task. But this bill would not become a law until after 
the Senate agreed to it. In that distinguished body the sections 
of the measure would be carefully scrutinized and doubtless amended 
to a very considerable extent. 

It isseldom, indeed, this House passes a bill that the Senate cannot 
find therein some sentence to be changed. The tariff bill would be 
amended, returned to the House, the amendments rejected, commit- 
tees of conference appointed, disagreements, new conferences, dead- 
locks, the Lord knows what else, but it is within the scope of imagi- 
nation to conceive that by the 15th of October our tarii bill might 
become a law. 

The Congressional elections, which take place early next fall, will 
naturally prevent Representatives from remaining in Washington 
any such length of time as is necessary for the passage of a tariff bill. 

The gentlemen from Pennsylvania, on the other side of the House, 
are taking a most unusual interest even now in the political situa- 
tion in the Keystone State. The recent local elections in Ohio indi- 
cate that an early and remarkably vigorous campaign will be prose- 
cuted in that State, and a similar condition of affairs exists in Indi- 
ana and other States. 

I have t faith in the staying qualities of this House, and that 
faith has been strengthened since the debate on this bill be an; but 
I do not believe that a regiment of infantry and fifty Gatling guns 
could keep it in session after August 1. 

I should prefer that the tariff might be revised at this session of 
Congress if it were practicable. The ability of the Ways and Means 
Committee and the House to deal with the subject cannot be denied. 
That committee was organized to reform the tariff ; it was constituted 
witha high protection majority calculated to crush out any effort on 
the part of the minority of the committee to bring the tariff to a 
revenue basis. Had that committee done what was expected at the 
beginning of this session the House would now be engaged in the 
preparation of a new scale of duties. The commission biil only re- 
mains; and to vote against it would, in my judgment, deprive the 
House of what may prove of great advantage to Congress and the 
country at the next session. 

I have already said, Mr. Chairman, that there is a universal desire 
on the part of members of this House for a revision of the tariff. No 
ee on this floor has a more earnest wish to see the gross irregu- 

ities and absurd inconsistencies of the present tariff remedied than 
I. The tariff of 1864 was created to meet the exigenciesof war. It 
must now be changed to suit the demands of prosperous peace. No 
man, however great may be his faith in the advantages of free trade 
over protection, or vice versa, can approach the vast subject of a re- 


vision of the tariff hastily or without solemn hesitation. The multi- 
plicity of industries interdependent upon each other that are directly 
or remotely affected by the tariff can hardly be estimated. In every 


department of trade, moreover, the effect of a change in customs 
duties is felt by labor. The most delicate balance of the electrician 
is not more sensitive to a disturbance on the wires than is labor, well 
paid and remunerative, to hostile legislation. I believe that Ameri- 
can labor can be greatly benefited by a wise and statesmanlike con- 
sideration of this subject. 

My distinguished colleague from New York [Mr. Hewitr] deliv- 
ered a speech in this House a few aars ago on the bill now under dis- 
cussion that for profound thought, depth of reasoning, and logical 
analysis cannot be surpassed. The gentleman drew a graphic pen- 
3 of what he believed would happen if tariff reform was delayed. 

e said: 

If good harvests should be secured abroad we will have a great r. of food 

‘all in price; 


tween — 4 — r 
rospe of the coun 
ow ö will cease 
gration will 
development will be brought toa 

disastrous conclusion. Thesad experience of 1873-'79 will bere 


into the 
open markets of the world in spite of the tariff. We shall then reach the era of 
free trade, but on conditions which will deprive this generation of workmen of 
all the benefits which they would have derived from it if the way had been prop- 
erly prepared for its final triumph. 


Should the prophecies of the gentleman from New York be true, I 
would hesitate to vote for the p of this bill; but Iam inclined 
to take a much more hopeful view of the future of this country. I 
concur in the views of my colleague that a measure should be passed 
which will avertthe dangers that he apprehends. Could it be demon- 
strated that the evils he seems to anticipate are within the range of 
immediate probabilities, I do not believe the House would adjourn 
until after a revision of the tariff had been accomplished. There is 
1 on this floor who would not crowd legislation to its 

imits to avert a reduction of wages, prevent strikes and lockouts, 
put an end to conflicts between capital and labor, continue the pros- 
perity of the country, maintain the development of home industries, 
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and encourage immigration. It is evident that the commission bill 
will become a law, and I have endeavored to point out some of the 
e en objections, that every man familiar with Con ional 

egislation can appreciate, to the feasibility of a revision of the tariff 
at the present session. ` 

Surely it cannot be denied that the results my colleague and my- 
self would each wish to be accomplished must come from the care- 
fal exercise of the most profound knowledge the wisest economists 
of America can bestow. No scrap of information bearing upon the 
great problems with which this Congress is confronted is of too little 
value to be treasured. If this bill is passed we will have the benefit 
when Congress meets next December of the information which a 
commission, after six months of labor, with every facility for opera- 
tion, has been able to collate. This information will be printed. 
Senators and Representatives alike may peruse the testimony of 
manufacturers, agriculturists, and laborers. The work of the Ways 
and Means Committee will be lightened ; the work of the House will 
be lightened, and the country may understand better than ever be- 
fore a subject that is of vital importance to every man and woman. 

Some gentlemen have laid great stress upon the fact that the two 
great political parties are divided on this question. A careful ex- 
amination of the history of this bill from its introduction in the Sen- 
ate two years down to the present time will show that it was 
neither conceived nor matured as the protégé of any party. The 
late Democratic Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Eaton] was the 
original author of the bill. It the Senate in 1880 by a vote of 
35 to 15. Of the Senators voting in the affirmative 16 were Demo- 
cratic and 19 Republican. The parties were divided when the bill 
passed the Senate at the present session, and there is a wide diversity 
of opinion among gentlemen on both sides of this Chamber as to the 
real merits of the measure, although in every case the actual opin- 
ions entertained may not be expressed. In my judgment, this ques- 
tion should be divested of political significance so far as possible, for 
the subject relates solely to the welfare of the people and not to the 
gratification of partisan ambition. 

By the adoption of the bill no one is bound to accept the result of 
the commission’s finding. In no manner is the House committed 
tothe support of its recommendation. The land-owner invites plans 
from a dozen architects for the construction of adwelling. He pays 
for the drawi All may be cast aside if they do not suit. One 
may be sele and the others dropped, or, seeing good points in all, 
but not liking any single plan, the master may direct still another 
draughtsman to e from the variety of designs a new model that 
will prove entirely acceptable. So it is with this House, We are 
the persons to decide how a substantial system of tariff laws shall be 
framed from the plans, suggestions, and information collected by this 
commission ; and its members are only the accredited special agents 
employed to assist us in the preliminary labor incident to tariff 
revision. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been my desire to call the attention of this 
committee to the practical side of this question. It matters little in 
discussing the commission bill whether gentlemen believe in pro- 
tection or free trade. We are to determine how certain business 
shall be done, not whether one theory is right or another theory 
wrong. That is not always best done which is quickest done. In 
legislating for fifty millions of people the representatives must be 
sure they are right before > going ahead, Heartily desirous of reform- 
ing the revenue, I desire that reform to be stable, unchangeable, and 
permanent. It cannot come, save by a miracle, at this session. At 
the next session it should come, and I want the changes in the tariff 
to be made with all the information that experience, wisdom, and 
sagacity can contribute to the elucidation of this vast problem. 
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HON. DANIEL ERMENTR OUT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 11, 1882, 


On the the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws. 


Mr. ERMENTROUT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The pending bill has provoked much discussion. 
Drifted about on a boundless sea of abstractions, tossed on an ocean 
ef tabulated statements and statistics, the mind been sometimes 
lost in the dense fogs of 18 1 on, at others in the equally 
dense fogs of free trade. I trust my bark in neither direction, 
preferring to direct my remarks to the bill itself; the more so 
cause I have an abiding conviction that for years to come the reve- 
nues required for the expenditures of the Government will demand 


that scale of customs duties that will go to the point of adequately 
protecting and fostering American industries without creating mo- 
nopoly; that will continue to build up the manufacturing industries 
which depend for their raw material upon our great stapie products 
against a ruinous foreign competition, and this without forcing into 
existence by tariff subsidies manufacturing industries which have 
no natural home here. I therefore consider the terms free-trader and 
protectionist as artificial terms, so far as the legislation of to-day is 
concerned, I predict, too, that when this commission has reported 
there will be but little difference of opinion as to what should be the 
true American policy. That policy will be found in a middle course 
betweed the two extremes. Die Mittlemasze ist die beste Strasze. 

Attempts have been made on both sides of this House to make 
tariff measures a party question. I say to gentlemen that this is im- 
possible. The day has gone by when the t business interests of 
the Union can be chained to the car of partisanship, or be made the 
sport of a game of political battledoor and shuttlecock, ‘Those in- 
terests demand, and will demand in the future, with increasing 
ee legislation established upon the surest foundations ; they 
will demand to be let alone and to be permitted, under just and equi- 
table laws, to work out their own salvation, free from the vicissitudes 
and necessities of party contests, 

On the other hand, the determination is not less manifest against 
permitting the manufacturing interest or any other interest to con- 
summate unjust and improper legislation either by the exercise of 
duress upon elections or upon legislatures, Under the friction of so 
fall and exhaustive a discussion as has marked and will continue to 
mark the discussion of this subject inside and out of Co the 
fire of truth will burn itself into the thonght of the ple, it will 
burn itself into the thought of the commission, and, they failing, it 
will still burn itself into the legislative thought and ultimately crys- 
tallize on the statute-book. 

I arpoa of the appointment of a tariff commission because I be- 
lieve that the public mind is in such a state at present that no legis- 
lation emana from this Con on this vexed subject without 
the instrumentality of a commission will be satisfactory. As the 
case now stands no tariff revision that is accomplished without all 
the scientific investigation and expert knowledge of the best minds 
of the country will be accepted as a finality. 

But when the work of the commission shall have been done and it 
shall have been subjected to the criticism of the National Legisla- 
ture, my belief is that the tariff question will disappear from the 
polities of the country for a decade at least. 

There are those who have induced themselves to look upon this 
measure as not being what it expresses on its face, as being a measure 
which, instead of seeking to establish customs duties on a just basis, 
with an eye to the entire interests of the whole country, re itas 
beng solely in the interests of those who are in favor of what they 
are pleased to call a high protective tariff, and as being in fact a sort 
of Trojan horse. This is not a just view of the measure nor is it fair 
to the original authors of the proposition. This measure originated 
in the Forty-sixth Congress. It is records tell me that the only two 
bills introduced on this subject were introduced by Mr. Eaton, of Con- 
necticut, and Mr. GARLAND, of Arkansas, Both bills called for a 
commission only differing in their personnel. Gentlemen say that to 
delegate the work of tariff revision to a commission is to abdicate 
our own duties in this behalf, that this Congress is competent to deal 
with this question. 

All this may be true, yet so distinguished and able a statesman as 
Mr. GARLAND, of Arkansas, alleged as his reason for the institution 
of a commission the t confusion in his mind and the minds of 
others on this subject. Yet he is nevertheless a revenue reformer 
and so declared himself. Mr. Eaton, whose bill is substantially the 
one before us, said in the course of the debate: 

I began a revenue: tariff man sor and I am a revenue-tariff man to-day. The 
object of all duties, the object of imposts should be revenue. The principle 
of protection is incidental entirely. Therefore I am in favor of a revenue tariff. 

Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, announced himself as a revision and 
reform tariff man in this language: 

I am in favor of the bill because I am in favor of a revision and reform 


of the tariff. Great inconveniences and incongruities exist in Poe tariff. A p 5 


Mr. MORRILL said: 


It is a remarkable proposition that our taxation, external and internal, should 
all be revised and adjusted to the change of circumstances. 


He, however, did profess great indifference about the success of the 
measure, on the ground that the Democratic majority were the party 
then responsible for legislation. 

The other gentlemen who supported the measure then, among them 
Mr. Maxey, of Texas; Mr. BAYARD, of Delaware; Mr. HILL, of 
Georgia; Mr. Kernan, of New York, all declared themselves revenue 
and reform tariff men. The debate was not an extended one, and 
the then bill was passed by a majority about equally divided between 
the two political ies. This statement of the case would seem 
to indicate that if it were a Trojan horse at all it was one in the pro- 
tection camp. Iam surprised to find here upon this floor that the 
bulk of the apparent opposition to this measure has come from the 
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Democratic side of the House. My friend from Alabama [Mr. HEW- 
Irr] yesterday showed that Democrats like Jefferson and Madison 
did not utterly symphathize with the views thus far expressed by 
the majority of those who have spoken on this side. ‘The statement 
I have made shows that the majority of the revenue-tariff reformers 
of the last Congress, led by Democrats, did not sympathize with them. 
Nor did the rank and file of the party, with which they and I have 
the honor of voting, sympathize with them in the campaign of 1880, 
For we all remember well that after the nomination at Cincinnati, 
when the Republican aby and the Republican rostrum throughout 
the country rang with denunciations of “the free-trade Democ- 
racy,” and the hearts of the Northern manufacturer and artisan 


were fired, the Democratic uational committee came to the front, 


holding up in their hands, as the great anodyne to calm the excite- 
ment and breast the rising flood, the Eaton tariff-commission bill. 
In good faith we told our people that the bill was lying on the table 
of the Speaker of the House, ready to be called up for action and 
adoption as soon as the Forty-sixth Congress should reassemble. It 
was not called up by that Con from what motives I donot know. 
If it was from a political motive its propriety was, to say the least, 
questionable. ith all deference to that Congress, many of whose 
members have seats in this body, in my judgment it was either a 
failure of duty or the breaking of a promise which the Democracy 
of my section at least were instructed to make through the agency of 
the national Democratic committee. 

But it is not too late to make good our pledge. The seed then 
sown has produced its legitimate fruit. Our political antagonists, 
seeing the wisdom of this measure, have adopted it. The agency 
through which it is proposed does not detract from its merit. 

But gentlemen say that the country desires immediate relief; that 
there can be no sort of excuse for delay in an immediate reduction 
of taxation; that with a surplus in the Treasury, destined to reach 
at the end of the current year $150,000,000, not to reduce revenues 
will encourage extravagance in expenditures; that it will be the sig- 
nal for the lobbyist and the jobber to assault the public Treasury. tt 
is a good ent. 

We must, however, undertake that which is feasible In myjudg- 
ment, were it even possible for the entire minority of this House to 
combine as a unit in opposition to this measure, we could not wring 
out of the majority any revision of the tariff that would be measurably 
satisfactory. It would result in nothing but further delay. That 
would be a delay for which the minority would be responsible; for 
whatever is censurable in the present delay the majority is and should 
be rightfully responsible. As the speediest and most satisfactory 
measure of revision of customs duties and tariff I accept the present 
measure. The action of the Senate on a bill similar to this gives us 
warning that no other course is open to us, and that this measure 
affords the only prospect of the adjustment of this controversy in the 
near future. 

In connection with tariff revision and as one of the anomalies of 
present tariff legislation, I will insert as a part of my remarks a let- 
ter from a gentleman in my district, representing the wool-hat man- 
ufacturers of that and the neighboring district of Lancaster, repre- 
sented by my colleague, [Mr. A. Herr SMITH. ] I wish to say that the 
great body of the gentlemen whom the ter represents are not 
of my 1 household. This letter, it seems to me, affords a good 
deal of food for thought. I refer to the commission which is to be 
instituted with the request that they take good care of my constit- 
uents. They are worthy men, and it is an important interest. The 
commission will, I hope, at the same time not harm the agricultural 
interests I represent. 

READING, PENNSYLVANIA, April 17, 1882. 

Dear Sin. We have 10 wool-hat factories in Reading, employing 830 hands; 
producing 860 dozens of hats daily. Also 11 factories in Berks County, all within 
a few miles of Reading, — 1 480 hands and producing 480 dozen hats daily. 
Also, 6 factories in Lancaster County, within 10 miles from Reading employing 
315 hands, and producing #40 dozen, making in all 27 factories, em loying 1 
hands, and producing 1,680 dozen daily. At present time these facto say 


two-th are cl up, and the other one-third are running only a few days 
weekly. © attribute the limited demand for our goods in to following: 


duty on wool for hatting is 10 ‘ps cent. specific and 11 per cent. ad valorem, 
This wool comes in the grease an 1 pounds to make one pound of scoured 
wool ; of this scoured pound of wool, 12 ounces goes the hats, which makes the 
duty on each pound of wool which goes into the hats cost 50 cents. At present 
this class of wool is 90 cents per pound scoured. Hats made from this wool are 
worth $4 to $8 per dozen. 

The duty on fur is 20 per cent. ad valorem. This is clean stock, and all ex- 
cept about a half ounce goes into the hat and costs, with dut; added, about $1 
per pean’, the duty being 15 cents per pound, and these fur hats bring $8 to $15 
per dozen. Thus, while wool pa cents per pound, fur pays 15 cents a pound, 
e ee in WOSA Sio three times as high as t is on fur; w the 
hat bring double the price of wool hats. 

Onr trade is also threatened from Canada, where they have free wool and labor 
and trimmings each 30 per cent. less than we must pay, and with only a protective 
tariff of 2p cent. on finished hats they will be enabled to und us in our 
own market. 

Our Congress should give us free wool and dyestuff with a reasonable duty on 
trimmings, say one- of present rate, and our factories could compete with Can- 
ada or any other country. 

i Yours, very truly, &., W. H. REINOEHL. 

Hon. DANIEL ERMENTROUT, 

Washington City, District of Columbia. 


But the question still recurs, What of the surplus reyenues? I 
answer that we are not limited to the one expedient of revision of 
the tariff to diminish the revenues of the Government. Though if 
we are to put implicit faith in the theory that low tariff will increase 


`| enue system. 
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the revenues, the effect of a sweeping revision would necessarily be 
to produce still more revenue than we have from that source. We 
will never see the time when the Government will cease receiving 
revenue from the customs. So long as the Republic endures, yes, 
when another form of Government shall take its place if it cease to 
endure, the custom-house and the revenue-cutter shall endure and 
the collector of customs sit at the gate. From the beginning of the 
Government to the present time it has been the favorite method of 
collecting revenne, as against either direct or internal taxation. 

If my recollection is not at fault, internal taxation for the support 
of the Government was never resorted to except in time of war or 
some pressing emergency. . Indirect taxation by customs duties has 
been the rule, direct and internal taxation the exception. Therefore 
through every change of the tariff the custom-house collector remains 
but the collector of internal revenue passes away. It was the war 
time that brought you the income tax—the stamp tax on agreements, 
bonds, and the like; on the bank deposit, the match-box, the medi- 
cine package, on beverages and tobacco. It was and is a system 
most obnoxious of all eg of taxation, a tax most dangerous to 
the e and good order of the community, dangerous to the per- 
sonal safety and corrupting to the morals of officials and people. Its 
history during the last eighteen years has been written in oppression, 
blood, violence, murder, theft, corruption, and perjury. It been 
a system which at one time or other in its course has poisoned and 
disgraced every department of this Government. 

It was the first of the great means of raising revenue that suffered 
the repealing hand of the law. The income tax fell, the stamp act 
fell, and to-day the subjects of internal-revenue taxation are very few 
indeed. ‘There is not a man living who does not know and feel that 
its entire repeal is at hand. The breath of life is kept in it by the 
extreme remedy of the party caucus under the pressure of the 5,000 
or more officials, the creatures of Presidential patronage, who now 
collect $5,000,000 of money derived from that source to put into 
their own pockets. I may, too, add, it is kept alive by the innu- 
merable throng of expectants who wish to collect it in the future. 
Its total abolition is desired by the People, but resisted by the office- 
holders and politicians. And why should it not be repealed ? Some 
of the opponents of repeal say no; it is a covert proposition to 

revent reduction of customs duties. I deny it; but if it is follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the founders of the Government, I say it is 
better far to collect taxes from the people by customs than by this 
system. Another says it is a covert measure of the national banks 
to  porponiata that system by retarding paymentof the national debt. 
I do not fear that repeal of this system will prevent a proper reduc- 
tion of the debt. Frugality in expenditures will go far to accom- 
plish that, and in a manner more beneficial to the people. 

Let the door be closed on extravagance and held tightly shut. A fur- 
ther answer is that human wit has never yet devised a government so 
utopian as to combine in working order with mathematical accuracy 
only and nothing else but all human good. Every necessary reform 
cannot be accomplished at once. But have a care. A too rapid re- 
duction of the national debt may work greater evil than even tem- 
porarily not reducing it at all with the continued existence of the 
national banks fora limited period thrownin, If my recollection be 
correct, among the causes alleged, and truthfully in my opinion, for 
the hard times of no very recent date, was the too rapid reduction of 
the national debt. The legislation and the administration, responsi- 
ble for that, received the public condemnation, and we must not in our 
zeal to enforce one method of reform Tepada all others. In my 
judgment the policy demanded from us by the people in lightening 
the burdens of taxation is the total abolition of the internal-rey- 
It is the easiest and quickest way of doing it, as well 
as most beneficial. Consider the results gained by it. You not only 
relieve the people from taxation but you start the Government on æ 
new career of reform in the civil service. You destroy at one blow 
five thousand offices and relegate to productive industry their in- 
cumbents. 

It will be a blessed day when you announce to the people from 
these Halls that henceforth the diminution and destruction of of- 
7 55 and not their increase and creation, is the business occupying 
the legislative mind. Let us abolish this system. The humble 
farmer can then plant his little crop of tobacco, and when it shall 
have ripened, he can pluck from the plant the poor unmerchantable 
leaf and take it to his neighbor’s tobacco-mill, have it cut for hisown 
use, and smoke his pipe in peace by his hearthstone over his mug of 
untaxed beer, or if he prefers it, over the juice of his own home- 
made rye or apple, distilled by himself or his neighbor, without fear 
of being dragged, as I have known them to be, into a United States 
court, for violation of the revenue laws. Abolish it, and you will 
bring nearer and more cheaply to labor the medicine that heals. 
Abolish it, and you bring relief not to one class but all, from the 
wealthy capitalist who counts his dollars by the millions, to the lit- 
tle match-girl whose human factory, now stifled by the hand of the 
monopolist, will again be employed, and whose voice, now hushed 
by the revenue collector, will be heard in the land. Abolish it, and 
you will be obeying the dictates of statesmanship and humanity. I 
do not propose to bewilder the House with details. I simply desire 
to reflect what I believe to be the views of my constituency. Upon 
a proper occasion, should I deem any further expression from me 
necessary to enforce these views in legislation, I shall consider it my 
duty to engage in further discussion. 
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Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPEECH 


HON. THERON M. RICE, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revennue laws. 


Mr. RICE, of Missouri, said : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: For many reasons I favor the bill under consid- 
eration, but mainly on the ground that it is apparent this House is 
not, and likely will not be, prepared for intelligent action without 
the educational aid which may be afforded us by the proposed tariff 
commission. If there has been any onefact more clearly established 
in this discussion than any other, it is that this House is not now 
ready to intelligently make a general revision of the law in relation 
to customs duties upon importations, the internal-revenue tax, and 
kindred economic questions which must necessarily be to a gonar or 
less extent affected thereby. Too high an estimate cannot be placed 
upon the magnitude and the intricacies of the tariff question., The 

urpose of the tariff commission is to furnish the facts and the sta- 
tistics upon which those facts are based relating to all the interests 
of the country which may intimately or remotely be affected by such 
revision. It concerns and affects vast and varied interests of fift; 
millions of people. It concerns industries of small importance an 
others of vast and untold magnitude. It affects interests and indus- 
tries in their relations concurrent and others conflicting. It affects 
commerce and commercial relations at home and abroad. It con- 
cerns all our vast manufacturing interests. It concerns all classes 
of citizens and all classes of labor; it pertains in its far-reaching 
effect to all classes of our poopie and their welfare. 

It has been well said that the question of tariff is as old as the ear- 
liest organizations of men into communities, and has commanded in 
its consideration and discussion in all ages of civilization the ablest 
talent of the world. The modes of obtaining revenue and levying 
of import duties is no new 8 in American polities; the views 
of the fathers of the Republic, and in later days of Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, Benton, Seward, and Everett, are to us matters of histo: 
Generally this question has been considered non-political. In the 
old Whig party, surnamed ‘‘ high protectionists,” there were many 
who advocated the doctrine of free trade. The Democratic party, 
nominally bearing the banner of free trade, had within its fold many 
strong advocates for protection, while cody the policy of the Dem- 
ocratic party seems to be“ protection only where protection is needed, 
and a tariff for revenue only.” The r de party on this ques- 
tion is divided. From the character of debate during this session on 
this floor, with their working and voting majority, there has been a 
manifest want of unanimity and concord. The State of Pennsylvania 
has, for the last forty years, been clamorous for a protective tariff, 
and this, remarkable as it may seem, to the extent of her iron inter- 
ests alone, while the West an South have always to a greater or less 
extent favored the doctrine of free trade. 

Mr. Chairman, with all this conflicting history of opinion before me, 
which seems in all the past to have been controlled to a greater or 
less extent by selfish interest ora want of proper education, I confess 
that I approach the consideration of this subject with some appre- 
hension of doubt that I am as well advised and my convictions as 
well grounded as they should be, to either suggest, or by my vote 
at this time sustain, any distinctive changes so far-reaching in their 
consequences and so complicated in their vast collateral rings. 
I, sir, am free to admit that I look with suspicion upon the men of 
to-day who are bold a to assert to the country and the world 
that they have fathomed the depths and mastered the subject in all 
its intricacies, when it is apparent from pronouncements of their 
own argument that their conclusions are drawn and deductions 
made from a selfish stand-point; that their ambition is local and 
exclusive. 

Representing as I do a constituency of diversified industries, but 
chiefly agricultural, living the greater portion of my life in agricult- 
ural communities, I have been inclined to accept as true the doc- 
trines advocated by the disciples of free trade; and in years of finan- 
cial disaster, produced by reckless improvidence, speculation, and 
extravagance, or by speculation, financial revolutionary legislation, 
I have perhaps favored what I am now pleased to call a delusion— 
that free trade might be at least. one of the prominent agencies in the 
list of grand panaceas for all ills of the national body-politie; but the 
attention which I have been enabled to give this question in the last 
two years, with a view to just conclusions and correct action, has 
forced upon me the conviction that a protective tariff—and to the 
extent of needed protection only, a tariff for revenue—is not only 
necessary but proper for our prosperity as a nation and people. 

Instances may arise when, for the sake of proper encouragement to 


home industry, a tariff should be levied for the protection of not only 
manufactures but the crude productions of American labor. Again, 
the time may come when our manufactured fabrics or the crude ma- 
terial may need no protection to enable them to compete in the mar- 
kets with products of foreign labor. Then they should have no pro- 
tection. Then of course all necessity for a tariff protection will 
cease. Gentlemen talk of tariff for revenue; others of tariff for pro- 
tection. I infer from the argument of the one that protection is the 
primary object and revenue only incidental; from the reasoning of 
the other that revenue is primary and protection incidental. Inmy 
judgment both are in error and their arguments untenable. 

The demands of the Government for revenue are such that resources 
for raising it must be devised and provided for. There is no way of 
avoiding the fact that the Government must have revenue. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the year 1881 shows 
the expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, to be $260,- 
712,887.59. Of this sum there was paid for pensions $50,059,279.62 ; 
for Army, river and harbor improvement 466,460.55; for naval 
establishments, &c., $15,686,671.66; for building light-honses and 
collecting the revenue, 841, 837,280.57; interest on the public debt, 
882,508, 741.18, and for sundry civil expenses, $17,941,177.19. These 
are the principal items of expenditure. 

It is not my purpose at this time to criticise the management of 
the finances of the Government, or to charge waste and prodigality, 
but to deal with existing facts as we find them. 

Now, it is not proposed to lessen the appropriations for 1882. We 
shall still have to pay interest on the publie debt, and provide a 
proper 5 looking to an extinction of the principal of the 
public debt. Westillexpect to pay a large sum this year for pensions, 
at least from seventy-five to one hundred millions. We expect to 
appropriate a large sum for improvement of rivers and harbors, and 
for the Army and Navy. Thus the expenditures of the Government 
for this year will amount to not much less than $350,000,000. Havin 
this debt to pay, the question arises how are the means of paymen 
to be obtained. The revenue for 1881 from all sources except customs 
and internal revénue amounted to $17,358,130.98, and from customs 
$198,159,676.02; and internal revenue $135,264,385.51. Now, if we 
abolish the tariff and adopt free trade, we must add this $200,000,000 
derived from customs to the internal-revenue list or it must be ra 
by a direct tax. re ae both these propositions the people would 
most certainly rebel. 

Some may favor a graduated income tax, which I would most 
heartily indorse, but as Congress is now organized it will be impos- 
sible to pass such alaw. The question then again recurs, what are 
we todo? I know for the present no better method than to resort 
to customs duties to the extent of a just protection. I then conclude 
that the obtainment of revenue is one primary object, and, I may say, 
under the Constitution a legitimate object of the tariff, and am unable 
to see any reasonable way, under existing management of our finan- 
cial policy, to escape the conclusion. I have thus far proceeded in my 
argument upon the theory that protection by levying customs duties 
is a necessity ; that such levies are an actual necessary means for the 
protection of American industry and American manufactures. As 
to the fact whether the prodacts of American labor placed u the 
market in a crude or artificial form need protection to enable the 
1 to compete in the same market with imported products, 

am not advised. And any such articles needing protection, to what 
extent, I am also unadvised. 

It is not my p to designate any articles that need protection 
or to enumerate articles which should be pe seca . Nor 
shall I attempt to fix or even suggest any duty rates. I will not do 
this; first, for the reason that I am not sufficiently advised of the 
facts npon which a proper adjustment of rates should be based, and 
second, for the reason that such ent would not be germane to 
the bill now under consideration. It is not now proposed by this 
House to fix rates. The present consideration does not contemplate 
that, but merely to prescribe a mode and obtain the data by which 
proper rates may be ascertained. $ 

I have stated that thus far in my argument I have assumed that 
the levy of duties and import taxes may be in some instances a ne- 
cessity for the protection of our national industries: The right and 
the constitutional power to levy such taxes for revenue is not ques- 
tioned in all cases where the need for thus raising revenue exists. 
But it is denied by the e ions of free trade and import duties 
for revenue only—theorists—that Con has any power to levy im- 

rt duties for protection merely. The gentleman from Kentucky 
Mr. BLACKBURN] characterizes such tax as “pillage and robbery,” 
and proceeds to say: 

srramte the levying of a tarif tax for 
warrants V. ota or 
and declared Kod dedned to be the Lapecition of ae exactions laid upon the prop- 
erty of the citizen for the 5 of the state. Taxation is an attribute of sov- 
erelnt ; itis the g est of all sovereign powers. * * I deny that under 
this eral Constitution Songra holds any power to levy any tax for individual 

or private advantage. ection was never éd of by the pioneers of 
e Constitution, unless it was that incidental protection which follows inevitably 
from the laying of a tax for the purpose of a revenue. 


I amaware that in my attempt to criticise the foregoing declaration 
of the honorable gentleman from Kentucky I am meeting a states- 
man of ability, learned in all the departments of constitutional law, 
familiar with the decisions of the courts, and an acknowledged leader 


from any court upon the continent that 
tax is described 
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of his party. If the declaration of the 
at all, it is a bold assertion that Congress itutio 3 
to levy an import duty for protegien alone. Now, is this proposi- 


ntleman means anything 
no constitutional power 


tion true? As I understand the issue joined in this debate it in- 
volves two distinct and well-defined propositions; the one is a con- 
stitutional right to levy import duties for protection, the other is 
the constitutional power to levy import duties for revenue. The 
honorable gentleman from Kentucky denies the former and affirms 
the latter, and asserts “that a tariff for protection is pillage and 
robbery.” 

This is his assertion, his argument: that“ there is no judicial dicta 
to be found emanating from any court upon this continent that war- 
rants the levying of a tariff tax for the purpose of protection.” Isub- 
mit itis without merit; and further submit for his consideration: has 
the constitutional right or the power of Con to levy a tariff tax 
for protection ever by any court in America been questioned or 
denied? The gentleman from Kentucky further says: 

Iconfess that under the eighth section of the first article of the Federal Constitu- 
tion Congress is empowered to lay taxes by way of import duties for the raising of 
revenue. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman is again in 
error, for he not only misquotes the language of the Constitution, 
but by his language perverts itsapparent sense and meaning. I fear, 
sir, inadvertently, he has substituted for the Constitution of the 
United States his reading of the third section of his party’s national 
platform of 1880. 

Article 1, section 8, of the Constitution reads as follows: 

gress have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
dae oe one debt and provide tor the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States. 

There is here enumerated several distinct powers conferred upon 
Congress: the power to levy and collect taxes; the power to levy and 
collect duties, 2 and excises; the power to pay debts an po- 
vide for the common defense and general welfare of the people of the 
United States. The specific power is conferred upon Congress “to 
levy and collect duties, imposts and excises.” This section, as is the 
Constitution, is silent as to the time, the purpose, and the necessity 
for such levy and collection. The poopie and the States have clearly 
delegated the power to do each of the above enumerated acts—the 
power to levy and collect duties, imposts, and excises—not for reve- 
nue or because revenue is needed ; but Congress may do this for any 
reason ingits discretion just and necessary to promote the general 
welfare of the people. 

Con, may in its discretion exercise this power for the just pro- 
tection of American commerce, and for the protection of any one or 
the many of the various American industries. 

Again, the gentleman from Kentucky says: “ Bat I assert that a 
tariff for revenue is a tax.” If I have studied the lexicographers 
aright, the words “ tariff“ and “tax” are not correlative terms, but 
are incongruous in their meaning and use. 

Mr, C as I have before stated, I am in favor of this bill. 

I favor it because I believe it will result in a production of such in- 
formation as may enable us to more intelligently act upon, arrange 
and adjust the whole tariff question. We want and must have all 
the facts, the data, and the material estimates essential to a correct 
and fair schedule of rates, If protection be needed for any fabric 
or article of American labor production, I want to know how much 
protection is required and the detailed estimates upon which the 
rate is fixed. I wish to be enabled to act intelligently, as should every 
member of this House. And, when I can, I shall favor protection to 
the full extent that I may be advised protection is needed, but no 
farther. 
I am frank to admit that I cannot say to-day whether or not a single 
article or a single American industry needs protection, and I further 
frankly Edens thas Iam unwilling to permit parties who represent 
the various manufacturing industries to dictate the tariff rates they 
would have 3 

Having said this much, I may now be permitted to present my views 
as to the principle which should govern all duty and impost exac- 
tions to be paid upon importations. The tariff schedule and rates of 
excises should in dil cases be predicated upon relative cost of pro- 
duction and cost of transportation to our American market. So that 
all fabrics and raw materials produced by American labor, or the pro- 
duct of foreign industry, capital; and skill, shall be placed squarely 
upon an equal footing, and from thence have equal competition in an 
open and market. 

To illustrate, take the article of hoop-iron, bar-iron, or steel rails ; 
ascertain the cost of all the raw material that it takes to make a ton 
of the manufactured article, the actual cost at fair and just prices of 
all labor, the reasonable cost of interest account on capital, a reason- 
able charge for wear and tear and repairs of machinery; now suppose 
that on steel rails, at the American mills, these items of cost all added 
together amount to $45 per ton; then make the like estimate of the 
cost of steel rails manufactured in England, and add the reasonable 
cost of transportation to our seaboard, which we find to be $30 per 
ton. Now, I find upon this basis of calculation—which I only use for 
illustration—that steel rails produced in England, by her cheap labor 
and low rates of interest on money capital invested, can be laid down 
in our market at a cost of $15 per ton less than the same article of the 
same quality can be produced by our American mills. To make the 


two products equal in our market; to reasonably protect American 
industry, and at the same time encourage a fair and open competin 
market, I would place such ad valorem duty rate upon the English 
product as shall still encourage importations, and yet place the two 
articles in fair competition with each other in our markets. 

In estimating the cost of American steel rails it is just to assume 
that all American manufacturers are manufacturing in districts, each 
possessing equal facilities to compete with each other, upon a basis 
of no protection; that each possesses equal natural advantages to 
enable him to produce at about the same cost, otherwise the direct 
agency of a tariff would be to build up an overwhelming monopoly 
in a single business in favor of one locality, and the people of one sec- 
tion of our own country against another. It can be plainly seen that 
to do otherwise would result in offering to those who manufacture 
in districts favored with great natural advantages an opportunity 
for exorbitant aggregations of wealth, which would be manifestly 
unjust to the interestsof the whole country and the people. In other 
words, capital and capitalists in our own country for investment seek 
natural advantages, and operate where there is surrounding natural 
adaptation. Otherwise the protection those might ask who seek to 
manufacture at points where there exist t natural disadvan- 
tages would result inevitably, on account of home competition with 
those who manufacture under more favorable circumstances, and 
consequently at less cost, in no protection to them. But it would do 
more; it would under the ban of protection afford the opportunity 
to the latter to crush the former, and at the same time drive from 
9 all importations, and thereby cut off all receipts of impost 
and excise revenue, 

What I have said by way of illustration as to iron I apply to every 
other American industry, to every other product of American labor, 
whether of the farm, the forest, the mine, or the mills. Upon this 
point I need not say more. To what extent a revision of the present 
tariff system will produce revenue is the question to be ascertained, 
by the aid of this commission, in the future action of Congress. 
under the new system an adequate revenue be obtained for all neces- 
sary current Government expenditures, then we need look no further 
for annual income; but should this anty. on income still be ascer- 
tained to be inadequate, then it will be the duty of Congress to make 
further revision of our income laws.. But since it is conceded by all 
that the present tariff, denominated by some as the“ war tariff,” is 
inequitable and unjust, that it imposes onerous burdens and makes 
ruinous discriminations, that it fosters into monopolistic porer some 
branches of American industries to the ruin of others, let our first 
step be to revise the tariff upon the basis of protection and conse- 
quent revenue, This work done and results ascertained, Congress 
may then consider and adjust our internal excise system, or repeal 
the same, as ultimate facts may show practical warrant. 

The ultimate object of tarif revision is, as I understand all the 
advocates of this bill, to establish a table of rates more equitable 
and just. Upon the point of revenue all have fixed the basis upon 
the Government’s current annual expenses, which includes interest 
on the public debt and surplus sinking fund. The report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury estimates the ordinary receipts for 1882 
at $400,000,000, and the total expenditures at „462,507.65. This 
estimate of expenditures includes for sinki fund „611,714.22 
and leaves a surplus of 859, 537,492.35, or in other words, as the real 
sum to be applied to payment of public debt $105,149,206.57. The 
Secretary also includes in his report the estimated interest on the 
debt for 1882, amouting to $65,000,000. So that deducting from esti- 
mated expenditures the sinking fund and interest on the public debt 
we have as the net estimated expenses of the Government for 1882 
only the sum of $229,850,793.43. 

5 e Secretary’s table of expenditures, from which I quote, is as 
‘ollows: 


Foreign intercourse. . - 
Military establishment 
Naval establishment... 
In affairs 


Interior a — 
Post-Office 8 we 
Department of Agriculture 


Department ai 


Permanent annual aj riations : 
Interest on the public debt eee dee 
Sinking fund 
Refunding—customs, internal revenu 
Collecting revenues from customs 
DAiscelinneons isco e cscccsccccs 


Total estimated expenditures, including sinking fund 340, 462, 507 65 
Or, an estimated surplus o. 
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Now, I submit that the question as to the amount of revenue neces- 
sary to be annually levied upon the people and their industries is 
not only important but I may say of paramount magnitude in the 
„ which this Congress must give to the bill now under 

ebate. 

It is equally as important, economic, and just, alike to the cred- 
itors of the Government and the people, that the public debt be 
paid, and promptly paid, both principal and interest, as it is that 
we provide for current itures; and while we ure providing 
ways and means for meeting the latter we must not overlook our 
duty in providing for the payment of the former. In all the vol- 
umes of argument which in the last four weeks have been presented 
to this House but little allusion has been made to our fifteen hundred 
millions of bonded debt, four hundred and ninety millions of which 
is now due, and scarcely a suggestion made of any plan or means of 
payment commensurate with the real situation. 

Neither the advocates of “tariff for protection” nor of “ tariff for 
revenue, with incidental protection,” seem to contemplate in the pro- 
posed revision a hy more than arevenue to meet annual contin- 

nt expenses, with perhaps a small sinking fund. On the other hand 
it is the manifest disposition of a large majority of the members o 
this House to procrastinate the period for 8 of the public 
debt. Methods for the payment of the publie debt, and thereby de- 
creasing the demands for annual revenue income and in the same 
ratio tax burdens upon the people, are proper questions for our con- 
sideration and ane to this debate, Andif it can be shown that 
as to the 8490, „050 33 per cent. bonded debt we have at hand hon- 
est and legitimate means of immediate payment, and make it, then 
we lessen the current demands for revenue about $122 323,603.32. 

Mr. Chairman, I pro to this House a plan for the immediate 
payment of all mat bonded debt, to which I invite consideration 
and criticism, 

The recent report of the Comptroller of the Currency shows the 
number of national banks now 1 and doing business to be 
2,132, with an aggregate capital of 8463, 821,985. They hold bonds 
for circulation to the amount of $363,335,500, upon which they have 
a note circulation of $320,199,969. Of these United States bonds for 
circulation $245,601,050 are the overdue 34 percents. 

Under existing law national banks may at any time, upon a de- 
posis of legal-tender notes or coin with the Treasurer of the United 

tates, withdraw the bonds held as security therefor and leave the 
‘Treasurer to redeem an equal amount of their notes. 

Now, Congress should at once repeal the act permitting national 
banks to reedeem their circulating notes with legal-tender notes, 
and also re the national banking act and pass a law for the re- 
tirement of all national-bank circulation, as fast at least as existing 
bank-charter limitations of twenty years may expire, and authorize 
the Secretary to issue full legal-tender Treasury notes in amount 
equal to the 3} per cent. bonded debt, provide by law for the retire- 
ment from circulation and redemption of the $346,681,016 of the 
greenback circulation under the act of 1862 and supply its place by 
an issue of an equal amount of Treasury notes of like character as 
above, and by law direct the Secretary of the Treasury to call in all 
of the 3} per cent. overdue bonds for payment, and by law order 
that the same be paid, at the option of the holder, in coin or Treas- 


notes. 

Ahe natural result will be that the circulating notes of national 
banks secured by the $245,601,050 of the 3} cent. bonds, or at 
least about 90 per cent. thereof, will be immediately canceled as the 
notes are returned to the Treasury. And the remaining $245,096,000 
will be immediately paa 8 Treasury notes. I am aware 
that banks and coin theorists bitterly oppose this proposition, 
and, asin the past, offer threats for reason, and attempt to force upon 
the people and country a financial panic for argument; but, for my 
2 I say to this House and the country, let the issue be joined, and 

et us settle now and forever the question whether or not the . le 
Shall rule in the interest of economy and general welfare, or the few 
in the interest of selfish greed and criminal monopoly. In my hum- 
ble judgment, there are many reasons why national-bank circulation 
should be discontinued, and, upon the plan proposed, payment of the 
$490,000,000 of bonded debt, 

Mr. Chairman, the limit allowed me in this debate does not 
afford me opportunity to enter upon the discussion of the money 
question, or to show to this House what I conceive to be the wrongs 
ofthe national banking system. I may, however, say I know of no 
good reason or necessity for their continuance, either in the interest 
of the Government or the peo le. 

From the stand-point of the banker, the case I admit to be dif- 
ferent ; but their ambition is puray selfish, and based solely upon 
profits. Professedly the office of national banks and the pur- 
pose of the law is to furnish the people and the country with a cir- 
ee medium, and to give it a fair distribution among the 

Professedly the law is philanthropic in its aims and was created 
for the public good, when the fact is its execution is intrusted to a 
class of persons who engage in it for none other than speculative 
pu They flood the country with currency when it pays them 
to do so, and then at will they contract the circulation, no matter 
how great the consequent distress and commercial disaster. They 
give the people no guarantee of stability and no guarantee of credit 


beyond a pledge they give to Government, which of itself is to them 
a source of revenue. No matter how great the needs of the people 
for money, they only furnish it when it will pay, and only bank 
when and where in their judgment it will be profitable. In offering 
their notes to the people their motto is to charge the highest price 
the market will bear. There is no limit to the power of their infla- 
tion, no limit to their contraction. Professedly they give the people 
money, when in fact they only issue 3 to pay. Its money 
character they themselves in theory despise and condemn, They 
issue to the people in their own name negotiable promises to pay 
money, not upon their own credit, but upon the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, and upon the faith that the Government will receive them 
= parmons of any debt the people may owe it except customs 
uties. 


National banks may at all times absolutely control and regulate 
the volume of currency, and doing this may to a greater or less 
extent control the prices of labor, production, and commerce. Mas- 
ters of the people’s money, they become masters of the people’s and 
the nation’s destiny. 

Inmy judgment it is unsafe, as it is unwise, to continue the national 
banking system as banks of issue, Certainly to the Government or 
to the people there is no reason or necessity for their continuance. 

The people need, and to insure prosperity must have, a sound, 
safe, and reliable currency ; a convertible currency at par, a currency 
which needs no redemption and non-redeemable except for payment 
ofdebts. A currency, whether it be metal, coin, or 2 no 
shall be alike money to all our people. There should be no spec 
money for the rich and another kind of money for the poor ; whether 
in the hamlet or palace, a dollar should be a dollar with absolute 
money powers all over our great and Reming ome ` 

Mr. Chairman, I say, then, in the interest of the people, in the inter- 
est of economy and good govoromens, let the national banking act 
be repealed. I urge immediate payment of the $490,000,000 of the 34 

er cent, overdue bonded debt and the consequent $122,323,603 re- 

uction in the Government’s annual contingent expenditures, and for 
such regulation and adjustment of our tariff and internal-revenne 
system as shall afford uniform, just, and equal protection to all Ameri- 
can industries and labor, imposing no unjust burdens or discrimina- 
tions upon any one. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


: the universality of i d indispensability of its 
Sat Oe any ine ean aa 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. HAT OH, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 4, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws 


Mr. HATCH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not propose to enter into =y ‘general dis- 
cussion of tariff issues. I did not expect to be reac’ to-day on 
the chairman’s list of those who desired to speak on the pending 
bill. I have been informed that members of the Ways and Means 
Committee propono to take up all of the time to-morrow in the dis- 
cussion of the bill. Iam at a loss to understand why the majori 
of that committee should desire to express their views upon the tari 
or to discuss this question at all. I thinkit will be generally under- 
stood by the country, if not by this House, that in proposing to rele- 
gate the duties 1 belonging to that committee to a commis- 
sion of nine civilians they virtually confess either their inability to 
perform the duties assigned to them, or that they have no formulated 
or fixed views upon the tariff question, at least none worthy of con- 
sideration by the House. 

There was a time, Mr. Chairman, when the Congress of the United 
States and the people of the country sup that the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee were selected because of their ex- 
perience and their information upon this great subject. Iremember 
very well the comments of the press at the time the committees of 
the Forty-seventh Con were appointed and the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania was selected as chairman of that com- 
mittee. These comments were generally to the effect that ‘‘the man 
and the occasion had met,” and that no gentleman with greater ex- 

rience, more general and special information, and longer service 
in Congress could have been selected for this responsible and honor- 
able position, a gentleman whose reputation was not merely national, 
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but whose fame in connection with this subject was world-wide. It 
was also asserted that not only in the choice of the chairman of that 
committee but in the selection of its individual members the Speaker 
of the House was equally fortunate in having chosen members 
qualified by information and their eminent services in the past to 
repare and to present to the House for its consideration wise and 
judicious measures relating to this important subject. I assert in 
the presence of the distinguished gentleman, the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and that I can scarcely restrain myself 
to the use of lan which will express my humiliation and shame, 
and yet come within the rules of parliamentary debate, in the face 
of the fact that the Ways and Means Committee of the Forty-seventh 
Congress have come before this House and the country with the 
virtual admission that they are incompetent or unwilling to dis- 
cha: the duties they have been selected to perform. Why these 
ntlemen, after making this humiliating confession, should desire 

e last day allotted to this discussion to debate not so much the 

nding bill as the general tariff question appears to me, to say the 
Rart of it, to be something strange and ue. 

I should think that any member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee who supports the commission scheme could say in few words all 
that it is necessary for him to say to define his ition, which is 
simply a confession of his inability to discharge the duties assigned 
to him under the rules of the House, the performance of which is 
expected of him by the country, and that therefore he votes for a 
measure which relieves him of the labor and responsibility properly 
devolving on him, and relegates the performance of this duty to a 
commission of nine civilians to be 2 by the President. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen of the Ways and Means Committee 
may take a different view of this subject, and treat it as a matter of 
little consequence ; but for myself, while representing on this floor an 
intelligent and honorable constituency, I could not be induced to vote 
for such a measure. 

To confess an inability to pecan the duties of a position to which 
I had been assigned by the Speaker of the House, and to turn those 
duties over to a commission outside of Congress, is something I would 
not do without immediately resigning my position to some one more 
competent to discharge its duties. Ido not share the opinion ex- 
pressed by some of the advocates of this bill, and which breaks out 
every now and then in the comments of certain newspaper corre- 
spondents prone to extrav: t and sensational descriptions, in the 
low estimate they place on the intelligence and ability of the Repre- 
sentatives on the floor of this Chamber. I believe that to-day a 
committee can be selected from the membership of this House as 
eminent for experience, ability, and knowledge on this subject, and 
as competent to frame a tariff law and present it for our considera- 
tion, as any commission of civilians that the President can select. 
The debate on the pending bill I think bears me out in this assertion. 
Gentlemen 5 e various industries, and the various in- 
terests of the country, from all sections of it, have shown themselves 


amiliar with the facts, the figures, the history, the rights, and the 
obligations of all of these industries, and different conditions that 
attach to them, and the relations they bear one to the other and to 
the Government, and the customs duties which ought to be imposed 
to raise the amount of revenue necessary for the wants of the Gov- 
ernment economically administered.” * 

As the debate has taken a wide range, I propose to reply briefly 
to the remarks made by the gentleman from Michigan, (Mr. Horr, } 
on the 9th day of March, in regard to the salt industry, and the 
effect of the present tariff upon that industry in the United States. 
Mr. Chairman, I believe in a constitutional tariff—a tariff for rev- 
enue, and a tariff for revenue only; and I know of no single man- 
ufactured article in the United States that shows more clearly and 
distinctly the oppressive operation of the existing tariff than does 
the article salt. I will print extracts from a preliminary report 
upon the salt manufacture of the United States, issued by the Su- 
perintendent of the Census, and exhibiting the total manufacture 
of salt in the United States for the census years 1860, 1870, and 1880. 
I desire to call the attention of the committee to a few prominent 
facts in connection with these statistics: 


Salt manufacture of United States for census years 1860, 1870, and 1880. 


2 S2 Average numbe: 
| F 58 of feats — 7 
8 38 ployed. E. 
| 3 sé EE 
mel o a 3 sh 
2 = 
State of— 3 | H 25 23 23 
8 53 23 55 a Bes 
s BES „ „ EE 
be a S 2 z HE 
2 n ee 
Ins 
A 8 © Arle |O S 
264 $8, 225,740 | 5,065 3,920 15 140 ($1, 256, 113 
25 | 385,650 | 280 | 184 |- 40, 120 
1 —— 5 „ . 700 
3 20, 500 28 24 8.750 
1 250, 000 45 45 11. 000 
6 9.000 B 1, 030 
86| 2,147,209 | 1,886 1. 218 —— 540, 902 
7 55, 300 ro) ala fy aes aoe 9, 688 
69 | 2,286,081 1.040 962 274, OST 
25 832 000 488 449 |...... 105, 261 
16 21500 144 131|... 52.647 
3 92.000 2 17 8, 150 
10 13,0 155 62 20, 982 
1 1,000, 000 E 14, 219 
10 909. 500 . 160, 227 


TABLE III.— Exhibiting a comparative statement of the salt industry, accerding to the census reports of 1880, 1870, and 1860, for the principal salt- 
producing States, 


Number of establishments. 


Number of blocks or furnaces. 


Number of vats or ponds, | 


Not enumerated. These figures are evidently incorrect, as the New York State salt inspector reported 8,662,237 bushels in 1869, and 8,748,115 bushels in 1870. 
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From these tables it appears that the number of establishments 
manufacturing salt in the United States in 1880 was 264; in 1870, ten 
years before, there were 252; in 1860, twenty years before, there were 


399. But mark the increase in the product. In 1860 there were pro- 
duced 12,717,198 bushels; in 1870 there were produced 17,606,105 
bushels, and in 1880 there were produced 29,800,298 bushels. I call 
the attention of the committee to these facts, because they show that 
while the number of establishments has decreased by reason of the 
monopoly and the close corporations that control the manufacture of 
salt, the product itself has increased in twenty years nearly 100 per 
cent. average number of hands employed in the entire indus- 
try in these 264 establishments is, males, 3,920; females, 15; children, 
140; total, 4,075. And yet to protect the owners of 264 salt estab- 
lishments in the United States, employing about 4,100 laborers, all 
the industries of the United States using salt in large quantities are 
taxed about 100 per cent. on the value of the amount used, or 12 cents 
on every 100 pounds imported in packages, 

It is a remarkable fact that gentlemen upon the other side never 
refer to, and never look at, and will not see (and there are none so 
blind as those who will not see) the fact that while they claim that 
this duty of 100 per cent. upon the cost protects these four thousand 
laborers, four hundred times four thousand laborers are paying their 

roportion of this tax. I will publish in this connection a statement 

ished me by the Superintendent of the Census, showing the num- 

ber of beef and pork packing establishments in the United States, 

and the number of hands employed by them, and the quantity and 
the value of salt used every year: 


Statistics of meat-packing, census of 1880; totals for the United States. 
Number of establishment. 3. 872 
e dscns cwnetn sen svtences — $49, 419, 213 
Average number of hands employed, men ese 26, 113 
Average number of hands employed, children and youths. ........ .. 1, 184 
W. E SSS $10, 508, 530 


Total 3 of beeves slau; 


A gross weigh gs : 1 100 
vera: weight, pounds“. 
Total 5 8 T as = 8 $71, 333, 182 
porn number of sheep econ agen — 22 = 
e weigh TTT 
Total y A > x E E Y A 957,727 
TOA number of A et 16, 098, 428 
verage gross wi 
Total value 677 $158, 680. 844 
Total number of hogs bought dressed 1, 748, 979 
Average weight. 8 f 209 
A ET R EA ² ³ꝛ q] %⅛ ͤ mmm ĩð ß TT $17, 767, 152 
eee oo 5 a Wie tas tor 
ue oi other uding cooperage A X 
Total value of all materials $167, 738, 902 
Products: 
Pounds of bool sold frogh -sisse .s5- 0205s cvensecamncscacnesassnnseds 759, 142, 875 
Pounds of beef canned.......--- --- 101,371,199 
Pounds of beef salted or canned 90, 763, 466 
Pounds of mutton sold fresh. 106, 692, 216 
Pounds of pork sold fresh... 506, 077, 052 
Pounds of pork salted...... 859, 045, 987 
Pounds of Mi MIM SAM ost ies A coups tstocmacegessbamucmecs ob as 122, 742, 816 
Pounds of lard.............- 501, 471, 698 
Value of all other products $16, 926, 091 
Value of all products. „ 562, 
This average is based upon the omission in computation of 84,118 beeves bought 
dressed, the average Regni of which is 534 pounds, and 134,179 calves, the aver- 
age gross weight of W is 140 pounds. 


Notr.—The above statement does not include the statistics of retail slaughter- 
ing establishments. 

While you are attempting to protect 4,000 laborers in the manu- 
facture of salt, you are robbing six times that number of hard 
laboring-men engaged in the work of packing beef and pork in the 
United States, to say nothing of the multitude of farmers who pay 
this tax. Every human being in the United States, every h of 
live stock in the United States, as it licks its little daily quota of 
salt to sustain life, pays tribute to these two hundred and sixty-four 
monopolies. But said the gentleman from New York, [Mr. HISCOCK, J 
in a few remarks that I heard him make before the Ways and Means 
Committee during the last Co this tax falls so gently on each 
inhabitant of the United States when you divide it among fifty mill- 
ions of people it is a very small tax upon each person. 

Does that make the principle any less villainous? Whoever heard 
that robbing a man by piecemeal was less criminal than taking all 
his purse and portables at once? You rob fifty millions of people of 
a small amount of money, and because you do not take it all from a 
small class, you say it is not robbery; it is pen to 264 corpo- 
rate 3 in the United States. ere is another strauge 
fact relating to this subject, and I give it as a nut for my distin- 

ished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] to crack. He favors 
the protection of American industry. If I understand his position, 
he is the most earnest defender of protection to American industry. 
Do you propose to protect an industry that does exist in America by 
imposing a duty upon a manufactured article that is not produced 
or manufactured in the United States except in a very limited and 
insufficient qumay ? 

Mr. KELLEY. have done more to put upon the free list raw 
material that can be produced in this country than any man I have 
eyer known in the American Congress. 


Mr. HATCH. I honor the gentleman for it. 

Mr. KELLEY. But I am in favor of putting a duty upon manu- 
factures all the materials of which lie undeveloped and unused about 
us. I give the gentleman, as he has invited me, an illustration— 
soda-ash. In 1870 I urgeda duty of a cent and a quarter per pound, 
and if that duty had been put on soda-ash would be selling at that 
rate now of our own manufacture. But we import our soda-ash 
when our material lies in West Virginia, in the gentleman’s own 
State, and in half a dozen other States of the Union. 

h yE HATCH. The gentleman’s reply is more ingenious than 
rank. 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. HATCH. Then the gentleman did not understand my pro 
sition. [Mr. KELLEY rose.] Wait till I state it a little more broadly. 
Every pork-packing establishment and every beef-packing esta 
lishment in the United States to-day pays tribute to this salt mon- 
opoly because they are compelled to buy a taxed article that is 
not produced or manufactured in the United States, except in 
area quantities, and upon which you place a hundred per cent. 

uty. 

Mr. KELLEY. I reply to that by the analogy from the printed 
cloth referred to by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] yes- 
terday. I see that gentleman now in his seat. He said we paid 5} 
cents duty. That is the duty named in the tariff law. But the arti- 
cle sells in the market for 54 cents. I do not know where the duty 
comes in. You calculate apon the duty named in the law. Itake 
the price and can show you from the tables of the gentleman from 
Michigan, [Mr. HORR, ] whose speech you are reviewing, that you 


buy the article cheaper than you could before. 
' Mr. COX, of New York. I quoted from the law, and it is a bad 
aw. 5 


Mr. HATCH. The gentleman from Pennsylvania still does not 
answer my question. The gentleman from Michi [Mr. HORR 
oe a table in his speech showing the amount of the product o 

ichigan salt. These tables refer to commercial salt in barrels, 
which cannot be used in the packing of beef and pork, either for ex- 
port or domestic use. The pork-packer and the beef-packer are com- 
poet to buy Turk’s Island and other coarse salt, which is not pro- 

uced or manufactured in the United States except in very limited 
quantities. You can make pickle out of this quality of salt, but can- 
not use it exclusively in packing either pork or beef. The gentle- 
man talks about the price of it. For the purposes I have stated itis 
of inferior quality and dear at any price. 

Mr. KELLEY. How about the Louisiana salt, which is said to be 
the purest the world has ever seen, being 99 per cent. of pure chlo- 
ride of sodium! 

Mr. HATCH. And still the Louisiana salt is not used by the pack- 
ers of beef and pork. 

Mr. KELLEY. Because Louisiana has not the capital, or will not 
apply it to the development of the most remarkable salt mine in the 
wor 

Mr. HATCH. That is certainly not the fault of the remainder of 
the fifty millions of people of the United States who do not live in 
Louisiana. If they in Louisiana prefer to raise cotton and sugar to 
making salt, thatis their business; and it is not the business of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to force upon the balance of the peo- 
ple of this country a tax upon salt in order to protect the sugar and 
cotton interests in Louisiana. 

Mr. KELLEY. If you please, I said this, that if you will properly 

rotect the industry, capital will develop that great Southern salt 
sp and give you cheaper and better salt than you have ever yet 
Mr. ROBERTSON. That is very true, so far as the purity of the 
Louisiana salt is concerned. The gentleman has admitted that the 
savni and we have only one there, is the purest salt in the 
world. 

Mr. KELLEY. Itis unparalleled in the world. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And but one family owns it, and that one 
family did not have the capital to work that salt mine until of late. 
They are now working it, and it is being rapidly developed, under 
your high protective tariff, for the benefit of one family in the State 
of Louisiana. 

Mr. HATCH. Iwill print in this connection a table kindly fur- 
nished me by the eminent statistician of the Agricultural Department, 
showing the importation of Turk’s Island salt, 1 alum salt, 
and foreign salt, that the N of beef and hee is compelled to 
use. Not only that but the fisheries of New England are com- 
pelled to use the same kind of salt. Every gentleman who knows 
anything about the fish business of the United States knows that 
every kit of mackerel is packed with this coarse salt, and they can- 
not use oe else if they would save their fish. But the inge- 
nuity and the ability of former Representatives from New England 
upon this floor, long years ago, got the fishing interest of New Eng- 
land absolyed from the tribute of this salt tax, so that they now 

t their salt with which to pack their fish duty free, and they 

ave enjoyed this privilege for ten years, under existing law. But 
the great Mississippi Valley, that produces the cattle and hogs and 
a large part of the wealth of the country, is still obliged to pay that 
tribute to the 264 salt manufacturers. 
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Imports and salt 
mports a nee 


from 1870 to 1881, inclusive, (compiled from 
commerce and navigation.) 


Pounds. Pounds, 
747, 054,481 | $1, 442, 835 16, 695, 952 $119, 582 
637, 752, 646 1, 254, 001 6, 728, 736 47,115 
617, 804, 664 1, 214, 747 2, 885, 768 19, 
778, 273, 855 | $1, 783, 184 4, 106, 088 
929, 373,573 | 2,339, 311 1, 772, 792 14.701 
825, 177, 945 1, 807, 587 2, 637, 264 273 
867, 087, 388 1, 773, 445 2, 856, 784 18, 378 
1. 209, 894 1, 659, 521 3, 683, 176 20, 133 
860, 589, 224 1, 632, 865 4, 055, 912 24, 968 
906, 615, 313 1,776, 741 2, 447, 760 13, 612 
963, 970, 711 1, 837, 432 1, 242, 024 6, 613 
100, 510, 401 2, 090, 578 2, 545, 480 14, 752 


Excess of imports over 
exports. 


Quantity. 


Foreign exports. 


Years. 


Value. 


8. 
5 


13, 147, 729 $42, 714 717, 210, 800 | $1, 280, 539 
4, 752, 232 +15, 948 626, 271, 678 1, 190, 938 
5, 764, 606 12, 933 609, 654, 200 1, 181, 836 
1, 848, 665 6, 997 772, 319, 102 1, 782, 410 
8, 563, 830 12, 920 924, 036, 951 2, 311, 690 
6, 804, 795 17, 579 815, 735, 886 1, 773, 735 
5, 771, 849 7, 993 858, 458, 755 1, 747, 074 
5, 231, 446 8, 893 892, 295, 272 1, 630, 495 
3. 745, 393 4,411 852, 787, 919 1, 603, 486 
5, 017, 182 6, 816 899, 150, 371 1, 756, 313 
6, 630, 370 8, 861 956, 098, 317 1, 821, 958 
3, 017, 531 8,517 | 1, 094, 947, 300 2, 072, 309 


Other countries pnra less than the value of $1,000 each are Denmark, French 
wa Jo rm Ireland, Gibraltar, British Columbia, British Guiana, Hong-Kong, 


J. R. DODGE, Statistician. 
STATISTICAL DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
March 31, 1882. 


And there is another industry which you burden by this tax, the 

t agricultural and stock-raising interests. The gentleman from 
ffichigen, Mr. Horr, ] in the tables which he prints in his speech 
showing the comparative cheapness of Michigan salt, forgets that it 
isa bulky article, a weighty article, and that the cost of transpor- 
tation by rail from the salt-works in Michigan and West Virginia 
and New York is very great. He talks about the price of salt at the 
salt-works. I will print tables from Chicago and Saint Louis and 
Hannibal and Keokuk and Saint Paul showing the average price of 
salt for the last two or three years at the distributing points of the 
Mississippi Valley. It is the cost of transportation that makes it 
dear to the farmer and stock raiser, If you will remove this odious 
restriction from salt we will have, as we had years ago when salt 
Was free, piles of it in New Orleans, and every steamer that plies the 
Mississippi River will carry more or less of it at low and very cheap 


rates. 

But the iniquity of this salt tax lies in the fact that these two hun- 
‘dred and sixty-four manufacturers of salt are really represented by 
three er four, perhaps not to exceed six X pools; syndicates, or monop- 
olies in the United tates; two in Michigan, one in New York, one 
in West Virginia, and probably one in Ohio. I will show that the 
price of salt is fixed not by the manufacturers, not by the amount 
produced, not by the supply and demand ; but it is fixed by the pools 
or syndicates representing every single one of these salt-works. 

In this way they are freezing out a great many of these smaller 
manufacturers. ey manufacture so much a month, and when 
they find the amount of stock they have on hand they place on it a 
price to suit themselves. And even the manufacturers, except 
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through these syndicates, have nothing to do with the price fixed 


upon salt from month to month. 

In sil es of this statement I will read an extract from the testi- 
mony of Duncan Stewart, esq., of Detroit, president of a salt man- 
ufacturing company at Saginaw, Michigan, taken October 15, 1867, 
and published in the report of Hon. David A. Wells, special com- 
missioner of the revenue, Executive Documents No. 6 to No. 49, third 
session, Fortieth Congress, page 43: 


Question. Will you please state the pasion condition of the business of pro- 
ducing salt in the Saginaw salt district 
Answer. For aes t ete years that aq eae of ee "n in 
Saginaw was ca on, there were very few e en t who knew 
aie at all about the eaae. as to how it 2 to e 
his left the salt interest laboring under a very great disadvantage. I should 
say that at least one-half of all the money that has been invested in the salt busi- 
ness there has been squandered uselessly and extravagantly, and that the busi- 
ness up to last year has paid little or no profit. This has not been owing to an 
disadvantage or defect in the business i „but is mainly owing to the competi- 
tion which has existed among the manufacturers. There being a large numberof 
manufacturers, and each of them competing in the same market with all the 
others, nineteen-twentieths, perhaps, of all those engaged in the business not hav- 
ing the requisite e to carry it on, have to throw their salt into the market 
as soon as itis produced. This has, however, been remedied to some extent. 
About a? cent. of those engaged in the business now are associated into com- 
ed the w Bay Company and the naw Valley Salt Company. 
think there is but about one-quarter of the whole interest outside of these 
associations now. The result has been better management, greater unity of action, 
less competition, and better prices. A 


In this connection I will also read extracts from a letter written 
by a prominent merchant of Bangor, Maine, addressed to Hon, 
GEORGE W. Lapp, dated February 8, 1882, in which he says: 


At Saginaw 12,000,000 bushels salt were made in 1881. One party told me re- 
SAN that he made 15,000 barrels per month, ata cost not exceeding 38 cents per 
„including the cost of the barrel, all of which was sold by the pool-master at 
90 cents Sl barrel—over 50 cents per barrel clear profit, or 87 per month clear 
profit. Now every farmer and N panker in the West paid 6 cents per bushel 
or 24 cents per barrel of that profit use of the duty on imported salt. Even 
with salt duty free the Saginaw profit would be 25 cents per barrel, and their 
industry would not suffer. 

My said friend told me that all the sales made at Saginaw were ‘ pooled; " no 
producer sells his salt; all report monthly their production; the pool-master takes 
an account and draws pro rata from each producer, and thereby maintains the price 
at 90 centaper barrel. Every packer of provisions in the West, as well as the t, 
paid about 100 per cent. duty on the salt used to pack provisions for export. This 
reduced the price obtained by the producer just so much. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan complained very 
much in that celebra salt s h of his that nothing new could 
be said upon this subject. Well, itis very hard to say anything new 
upon it. For thirty years the State of Missouri had a representative 
in the Senate of the United States who fought this salt question 
every session of Congress while he was in the Senate, and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan may rest assured, and these two hundred and 
sixty-four manufacturers of salt in the United States to-day may rest 
assured, that just so long as Missouri is represented in the Senate of 
the United States or on the floor of this House some one of her rep- 
resentatives will make war upon this unjust and unholy tax. 

I propose now, Mr. Chairman, to read an extract from one of the 
many speeches made by Mr, Benton on the floor of the Senate. In 
1840 he made a speech on this subject, and in summing up he said: 


Mr. Benton said that a salt tax was not only politically but morally wrong; it 
was a species of po we hl Salt stood alone amidst the productions of nature, 
without a rival or su te, and the preserver and purifier of all things. Most 
nations had regarded it as a mystic and sacred substance. Among the heathen 
nations of an quity. and with the Jews, it was used in the religious ceremony of 
the sacrifices—the head of the victim being sprinkled with salt and water before 
it was offered. Among the primitive Christians it was the subject of divine allu- 
sions and the symbol of purity, of incorru gree 4 and of perpetuity. The dis- 
ciples of Christ were called “the salt of the and no language or meta- 
ph could havo been more expressive of their character and mission; pure in 

emselves, and an antidote to moral, as salt was to material corruption. Among 
the nations of the East salt always has been and still is the symbol of friendship, 
and the pledge of inviolable fidelity. He that has eaten another's salt has con- 
tracted toward his benefactor a sacred abiga, and cannot betray or injure 
him thereafter without drawing upon himself (according to his religious belief) 
the certain effects of the divinedispleasure. While many nations have religiously 

ed this substance, all have abhorred its taxation; and this sentiment, so 
versal, 80 profound, so inextinguishable in the human heart, is not to be over- 
looked by the legislator. 

Mr. Benton concluded his speech with declaring implacable war against this 
tax, with allits appurtenant abuses of monopoly in one quarter of the Union and of 
undue 3 in another. He denounced it as a tax upon the entire economy 
of nature and of art, a tax upon man and upon beast, upon life and upon health, 
upon comfort and luxury, upon want and Poporul; upon food and upon raiment, 
on washing and on cleanliness. He called it a h ess and tyrant tax, as inexor- 
able as it was omnipotent and omnipresent; a tax which no economy could avoid, 
no poverty could shun, no privation escape, no cunning elude, no force resist, no 
dexterity avert, no curses repulse, no prayers could deprecate. It was u tax which 
invaded the entire dominion of human operations, with its greatest weight 
upon the most helpless and the most meritorious; and depriving the nation of 
benefits infinitely 1 value the amount of its own product. I devote 
myself, said Mr. Benton, to extirpation of this odious tax and its still more 

ous progeny, the salt monopoly of the West. I war against them while they 
exist and while I remain on this floor. Twelve years have passed away, two years 
more than the siege of Troy lasted; since I this contest, Nothing disheart- 
ened by so many defeats, in so long a time, I prosecute the war with unabated 
vigor; and, n i upon the goodness of the cause, firmly calculate upon ultimate 
and final success. 


In conclusion, I desire to say that I do not envy the position of 
some of my political brethren on this side of the House who are de- 
luding themselyes with the idea that this tariff-commission scheme 
is going to facilitate a revision of the tariff. I believe it to bea party 
measure emanating from the other side of this Chamber, in the 
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interest of monopolists, in the interest of high protectionists; and I 
declare to-day my belief that every Democrat who votes for this in- 
iquity will before the close of the Forty-seventh Congress repent that 
act in “sackcloth and ashes.” 

I call it an iniquity, and I wishI could speak of it as I feel about 
it. It is a measure iniquitous in its effects, iniquitous in its influ- 
ence upon this House, iniquitous in its influence upon the country, 
and the most cowardly measure, in my judgment, ever introduced 
in the Halls of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, when I first came to Washington, as a member of 
the Forty-sixth Congress, I was moved to admiration when made 
acquainted with the successful accomplishment of one of the most 
magnificent feats of engineering and mechanical ingenuity of the 
nineteenth century, one that will stand as an enduring record of the 
biality and skill of the distinguished engineer who executed it. 
Colonel Thomas L. Casey, finding that the Washington Monument 
was out of 2 its foundation insecure, tunneled beneath it, and 
strengthened it, and straightened the superstructure so that he will 
be able to complete the t shaft in accordance with the plans of 
the original designer. But I venture tq say that that distinguished 
engineer, with all his skill and ability, could not place under the 
ee ee of the Ways and Means Committee of this House the foun- 
dation of confidence and esteem upon which it formerly rested, nor 
‘could he plumb it into that perpendicular position necessary to com- 
mand the respect of the House and the country. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


HON. MARTIN L. CLARDY, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 8, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to e 2 0 = pares and duties of the Department 


Mr. CLARDY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When a bill similar to or, it may be, identical with 
the one now pending before the House was considered by the Forty- 
sixth Con, I was prone to regard it with some disfavor. Itseemed 
to me that the Commissioner of Agriculture did already practically 
discharge the duties which were to be vested by that bill in a sec- 
retary. I did not believe then, nor do I believe now, that the enact- 
ment of a law creating an Executive Department to be known as the 
department of agriculture could in any wise dignify the occupation 
of farming. That useful calling uires no special legislation to 
confirm its title to respectability. Homage to agriculture as the 
most useful of the human arts was the characteristic feature of the 
social life of the heathen nations of classical antiquity, as it has 
Loge of all historic peoples, and as it will continue to be throughout 

time. 

If, then, the pro legislation be desired by the farmers of the 
country it is not for a reason so unsubstantial as that. They com- 
plain not of want of respect for their occupation; they know the 
strength of their numbers, and they are aware of the respect which 
these very numbers inspire. Their argument in favor of this legis- 
lation is fa no manner a sentimental one. Accustomed as they are to 
plain reasoning, they demand it on a plain, pesoto und, that 
of utility. en we reflect that, grand as the agricultural inter- 
ests of this country are, they are practically unrepresented in the 
council of the Executive; that the Tre , the Army, and the 
Navy have a voice in the Cabinet with regard to all matters which 
more or less closely affect their sphere and welfare; that other 
branches of the Administration have a like privilege, and that it 
may be, and sometimes is, used by them in a manner hostile to the 
best interests of the largest class of our producers, we can appre- 
es the reasonableness of the demand made for the passage of this 

111. 
The gravity of the transportation question is well known to the 
country, but nevertheless it is a fact, although an incongruous one, 
that the farmers and merchants, the two classes of our population 
who are principally exposed to the exactions of monopolists, are 
powerless to convey on a question of such momentous import even 
one word of advice or protest directly to the Executive through an 
accredited representative. Neither the agriculturist nor the mer- 
chant can make himself heard in the Cabinet of the nation through 
a representative especially versed with his wants and aims. True 
itis that he may now and then find a willing ear; that promises for 
the amelioration of his condition may readily be held out to him; 
that efforts even may be made toward the protection of his interests ; 
but all such promiser and efforts may prove fruitless in the end for 
the want of a voice of the authority and the ability to 


enunciate distinctly, intelligently, and pointedly his reasonable 
demands and expectations. 

Therefore, then, the necessity for the creation of an eighth depart- 
ment of the Government; and it might be appropriate if this de- 
pruni were known not alone as the department of agriculture 

ut as that of agriculture and commerce, or, to adopt the a aha 

ir 


contained in the substitute of the gentleman from West nia, 
[Mr. Kenna, ] the department of industries. Recognizing fully the 
importance of commerce, the second factor in our national prosperity, 
I deem it but right to link its interests with those of agriculture, 
its natural ally. As regards all essential points, there can be but a 
thorough harmony between agriculture and commerce. The pros- 
perity of the one is dependent on that of the other. Why should 
they then not be represented in the Cabinet conjointly? A secre- 
tary of industries would alike be hailed with joy by the farmer as by 
the merchant, for in his appointment the one as well as the other 
would see a guarantee that henceforth the Government meant to 
bestow more attention upon purely economical problems. 

The solution of the transportation problem and the regulation of 
the tariff are questions paramount to all the hollow clamor which 
has for years been raised before the country by false issues, and if 
Con will now pass the pending bill, or, what would still be bet- 
ter, in my opinion, the substitute of the gentleman from West Vir- 

inia, it seems to me that an important step would be made in the 
direction of a lasting eradication of some of the worst sores which 
are now incrusted upon our body-politic. Give to the country a sec- 
retary of industries, and you will at once give an impetus to and pro- 
vide the means for a more comprehensive study of our economical 
situation, and thereby exercise a far-reaching and beneficent influ- 
ence upon our future legislation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say that if I had any doubts as 
to the 5 of the pro legislation I should nevertheless 
defer to the judgment of the twenty-five million farmers who are 
urging its enactment, and give it my cordial support. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED M. SCALES, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to enlarge the 
powers and duties of the Department of Agriculture— 

Mr. SCALES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: 1 have listened attentively to this debate, in the 
hope that I would hear some valid reason assigned by some one of 
the many who have spoken why this bill should become alaw. I 
represent in a great degree an agricultural people. What estate I 
have consists mainly in lands and the capital employed in their 
cultivation, and I stand ready at all times to advocate and support 
to the extent of my ability any and all propositions which promise 
to promote this great interest. But after the most patient hearing 
the only reason given so far by any one is that by making it a de- 
partment and placing it under a Cabinet officer you dignify agricult- 
ure and those engaged init. It does not give the farmer any ad- 
ditional advantages. It will not increase the supply, the variety, 
or the value of the seed distributed. It willnot give him any fuller 
or more accurate information. It will not increase the number of 
agricultural reports sent out. 

But it will inerease largely the expenses of the Government. It 
will multiply the number of officers, 3 the salaries of some, 
and making new places for others. It will substitute for a bureau, 
now comparatively free from the influence of politics, a department 
whose head is to become the political adviser of the President. You 
is, fu him, not the farmer; and the danger is that while the Agri- 
cultural Bureau will not be the gainer the new dignity and power 
conferred will be prostituted to political and partisan purposes. 

What the farmers most need are a reduction of their taxes, chea 
transportation for their products, a stable currency within their reac 
upon proper security, and just and equal laws, They ask no more and 
they will besatisfied with no less. Now, what has been done, or likely 
to be done, to meet their wants? Icall the attention of the House and 
the country to the fact that out of a number of bills having for their 
object the aeomp DA ment of these very purposes only one within 
the last six years has become a law, and that was the reduction of the 
tobacco tax, passed in May, 1880, and mainly by Democratic votes. 
In December, 1878, the gentleman from Texas | Mr. REAGAN] reported 
from the Committee on Commerce a bill which regulated freights 
and cheapened transportation on railroads. This bill passed a Dem- 
ocratic House by a vote of 139 to 104, was sent toa Republican Senate, 
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and was there smothered in committee. That bill has been introduced 
again at this session, discussed in committee, but I fear will never be 
sawed to get out of it. Time and again have bills been introduced 
and amendments offered to reduce the taxes on tobacco and spirits, 
and time and again have they failed, althongh it has been practically 
demonstrated that a reasonable reduction would add to rather than 
diminish the revenue. At this session several bills have been intro- 
duced abolishing the whole revenue system, with all its taxes and 
abominations. 

I believed that the whole could be dispensed with, and yet there 
would be revenue enough raised from customs duties, judiciously 
laid, to provide for all the expenses of the Government, including 
the sinking fund. Others, out of great caution, preferred that the 
tax on tobaceo should be reduced to 8 cents per pound, and spirits 
to 50 cents per gallon, aggregating on all the different subjects of 
taxation a reduction equal to about seventy millions of dollars. This 
reduction was recommended by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
indorsed by its chairman, and would, beyond all controversy, have 

assed the House as the best compromise that could be made, This 
just and reasonable measure was defeated. How? By the House, 
after debate? No, sir; it never got into the House, but by the ac- 
tion of a 8 caucus, not because there was any fear of a de- 
ficiency in the public Treasury to meet all its engagements, for we 
are assured by the distinguished chairman of Ways and Means that 
after all the aa pe are met there will still be a surplus this 
year of $150,000,000. To this caucus, the Republican chairman, and 
those on his side who acted with him, surrendered their judgments, 
and the people, without cause, must suffer on and bear yet a 
while longer these heavy burdens. Let us examine and see what 
these burdens are. From and including the year 1863, the aggregate 
amount of the internal revenue collected out of the people of this coun- 
g ba $2,807,357,366.28, and for the year 1881, $135,264,385.51. 

‘hus in nineteen years the amount of revenue paid to the General 
Government was more than one-sixth of the whole assessed taxable 
value in 1881 of all the real and personal property of the thirty-eight 
States of this Union; andthe amount pas in the year 1881 is morethan 
twice as much as the taxes paid by all the States in the same year for 


State purposes. I call special attention to amounts paid by the fol- 
lowing States during the last year, as showing still more clearly the 
weight of these taxes: 
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This tax amounts for North Carolina to a tax of more than $1.50 for 
every man, woman, and child, white and black, in North Carolina. 
More than half of the population are women. That would make over 
$3 per head for every man in the State; and then, if you estimate 
those under age and the insolvents among the males who pay no tax, 
you will find that the tax paid by the State of North Carolina is 
abont $6 per head to every tax-payer. This gives us some idea of 
the immense drain upon the people of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no justification for this tax; it should be 
abolished or greatly reduced. The farmers feel it deeply. All classes 
feel it to be oppressive. It is impossible to take that much money 
every year from the business interests and industries of the country 
without seriously crippling them. Not only is this tax onerous, but 
the whole system is odious; it grew up in necessities of war, and 
with the return of peace it should be swept away. Let us abolish this 
whole system. Let us strike these shackles from the limbs of the 
farmer. Let him make and manufacture his own tobacco. Let him 
make his grain and fruit and convert them as he pleases under the 
same protection from the General Government that is extended to 
other industries, Call off your spies, your overseers, and detectives. 
Make the farmer a free man and let him alone; he asks no more; and 
his sturdy patriotism, his love of liberty, his political virtue, his in- 
dependenec of spirit, and his strong arm and honest heart will still 
preserve and bless our Union. 

Again, at this session of Congress we were called upon to revise the 
tariff now so oppressive and unjust. Every man in Con admits 
that it should be revised and modified; and yet instead of doing that 
ourselves, as required by the Constitution, we remit it to an inde- 
pendent, irresponsible ontside commission, and pay them to do what 
we ourselves are paid for and expected todo. In this way, in my 
{eens revision is postponed for years. By this revision we could 

ave reduced the duty on blankets, hats, shoes, the steel and iron in 
the trace-chains, hoes, axes, carts, wagons, and all the implements of 
farming, so as greatly to reduce their cost, but the majority has said 
it must go to a commission, and to a commission it will go in spite 


of the protest of the farmer. He must wait. 
Again, it is proposed to recharter the national banks, and I have no 


doubt it will be done, and as usual the interest of the farmer will be 
disregarded. He was among the first to go to war in defense of his 
section and the last to surrender. When it was over he returned to 
his home to find it almost in ruins. His home no longer afforded 
shelter; his fences were laid waste, his tools scattered, and his stock 
disabled. He is without money and his neighbors cannot help him. 
He applies to the banks, He has nothing but land, and he offers 
that, and is told that however good the security may be, and how- 
ever much they might be disposed to accommodate him, the law of 
Congress forbids any accommodation upon landed security, There 
is no relief for him here, and if he finds it he must seek elsewhere. 
The same prohibition exists to-day as it did then, and the banks are 
still shut to the farmer. 

All these things and more the farmers have submitted to without 
a murmur for eighteen years, and when it is proposed to remedy 
these evils and these wrongs, the reply is that it does not 
suit the Republican party just now, but in lieu of this we will ele- 
vate the Agricultural Bureau into a department, we will elevate the 
Commissioner into a Cabinet officer, we will dignify the farmer. 
_ Concede the dignity and then place that in one scale and the cost 
in the other. The dignity and respect consist alone in making the 
bureau a department and the Commissioner, who is now confined to 
the business of his bureau, to a Cabinet officer who is to become one 
of the political advisers of the President. His humbler duties will 
too often be lost sight of in his absorption of weightier matters. He 
must consider and decide upon the respective claims of stalwarts and 
half-breeds to the patronage of the party. He must decide how the 
Garfield men, as they fall one by one to make place for stalwarts, can 
best be reconciled so as to make the party harmonious. He must dig- 
nify and make respectable Mahoneism and repudiation in Virginia, 
and harmonize if ible with professed honesty elsewhere. He must 
encourage prohibition in some of the States and frown upon it in 
others. He must look after the frauds committed by high officials 
in the Post-Office Department, the irregularities in the Treasury De- 
partani, and so manage it thatthe Republican party is not injured. 

e must insist upon a free vote and a fair count in elections, and 
see that it is practiced ony when the Republican party is benetited. 
When he does all this and more of a similar character he will be 
admirably qualified to look with an impartial and non- isan eye 
upon the wants of the great agricultural interest of the country. 
In less than five years the expenses of such a department will not 
be less than $15,000,000, and this must be paid mainly by the farmers. 
These aresome of the disadvantages. What are the gains? Nothing 
but dignity. Can the people be thus deceived ? ill dignity dis- 
cha their debts, pay their taxes, or ſeed their hun children? 
No, sir; they will not be deceived, they want practical relief. They 
ask for ee and you give them a stone; for fish, and you give them 
a serpent. 


Department of Agriculture. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM CULLEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 8, 1882. 


The Honse having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to enlarge the 
powers and duties of the Department of Agriculture— 

Mr. CULLEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The pu of this bill is clearly expressed in the 
title. It is to enlarge and elevate the present Department of Agri- 
culture, making it an Executive Department of the Government, 
giving it a broader field and better facilities fordeveloping the agri- 
cultural resources of the country. The importance of this great in- 
terest cannot well be overrated, whether viewed in the light of the 
numbers engaged in agricultural pursuits, the vastness of the capital 
employed, or the value of the products of its varied industries. Any 
large class of citizens engaged in industrial pursuits and whose labor 
is constantly adding to the national wealth is justly entitled to the 
consideration of Congress, and its business to the fostering care of 
the Government to an extent not incompatible with the general 
good. It is believed that this end can best be attained by making 
the department an executive one, thus giving the agriculturists ot 
the country a representative in the executive council. There seems 
to be t unanimity of sentiment in regard to the proposed meas- 
ure. From all parts of the country, especially from the more strictly 
agricultural sections, the people demand it. Societies, State and 
national, have asked for it with the belief that their request is a 
reasonable one and in the interest of the great body of producers. 

It is conceded that agriculture is the foundation of national wealth. 
The numbers engaged in its various branches are greatly in excess 
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of those engaged in any other calling. In 1870, of the twelve and 
a-half millions of people having any calling or employment, nearly 
6,000,000 were set down as farmers or farm laborers. On the same 
basis of calculation there are now more than 8,000,000 of this class. 
Including the families of these farmers there are more than 25,000,000 
people directly dependent on agriculture. Besides these there are 
estimated to be 5,000,000 persons interested or engaged in en- 
ing or small culture, or a total of 30,000,000 directly engaged in 
agriculture—three-fifths of the whole population. 

The produectiveness of our soil, the genial climate of our count 
as a whole, and the t variety of products cause some to think 
agriculture needs but little help from science or Government. The 
more considerate, who haye practical knowledge of the subject, have 
long since given up that idea as a fallacy. It is true that we excel 
other nations in productive capacity per capita, but it is also true 
that this is y due to the new areas of virgin soil brought under 
cultivation from year to go Europe, for several years, has had a 
production of scarcely 16 bushels to each unit of population, while 
the United States has produced more than three t that propor- 
tion, But without the aid of science applied to agriculture it is 
not to be presumed that such difference can be perpetuated. More 
than 50 bushels to each inhabitant is a supply unequaled in cereal 


roduction. Even the crop of 1881, cut short nearly 25 per cent. by 
hay afforded nearly 40 bushels capita. 

The ate value of the ce crops of last year is greater 

than usual and is estimated for 1881 as follows: 
l 
Cereals. Price PeT Value 
Cents. J 

63.6 | $750, 482, 170 

119.0 | 453, 790, 427 

46.4 | 1593, 189, 970 

823) 33, 862, 513 

93.3 19, 327, 415 

86.5 8, 205, 705 

E E S AOAN TEDES E 1, 467, 858, 200 


Other crops and secon products, like butter, meat, &c., will 
swell the aggregate value of farm products to something like $3,500,- 
000,000. But when we add the value of the cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
rice, and other crops, and domestic animali wo reach the stupendous 
total of 80,000, 000,000, a sum far above the comprehension of the 
human mind. 

The value of agricultural products exported has increased from 
$21,000,000 in 1890 to 8729,000,000 in 1881, and while they consti- 
tuted four-fifths of all exports sixty years ago, to-day they constitute 
five-sixths of all exports of merchandise. Cotton then constituted 
six-tenths of all agricultural products; now breadstuffs and food pro- 
ducts have assumed the leading position, and together make about 
six-tenths of the immense exportation of the present era, In 1881 
their values were as follows: 


/ ÄͤAñ cae eben nl bees paces br D AN T 332, 519 
P sémoaeieestucce 151, 528, 216 
C TTT , 695, 746 


The direct products of agriculture constitute about two-thirds of 
the value of all of our national industries, But there is a close alli- 
ance between many of our manufacturing industries and agriculture. 
Since 1830 the amount of cotton used in our home manufactures has 
increased from 77,759,316 pounds to 793,240,500 pounds in 1880. In 
1840 the wool used was 50,808,524, while in 1880 187,616,605 pounds 
were converted into goods, worth $234,587,671. The silk production 
of 1870 was valued at $12,210,662, while that of 1880 was worth 


$34,410,463, and the industry is growing rapidly, as is also the pro- 

Auction of leather, boots and shoes, and kindred branches. 
I give these figures to show in what ! proportion 1 5 nre 
ng double in 


appears in comparison with any national industry, bei 
value of products of all other industries combined. We might add 
that in times of depression 8 is the asylum for the unfor- 
tunate of all other classes. But it may be argued that agriculture 
is well cared for in the départment as it now exists, and that there 
is no necessity for the passage of this bill; and yet it will hardly be 
disputed that the interest is of sufficient magnitude to justify it in 
ranking as the equal of any other department. My opinion is that 
the Land Office should be in this de ent, although this bill does 
not include it. The business of the Department of the Interior is too 
large and too varied to be managed with ease by one head. The 
Indian Bureau, with all its perplexities, the Patent Office, with its 
intricacies, the Pension Office, in which is centered the hopes for sus- 
tenance of hundreds of thousands of the nation’s defen ers, would 
seem to be enongh for one department. 

It does not follow that because agriculture has fared tolerably well 
in an inferior department the present arrangement will prove ade- 
quate for future needs. It will not be disputed that since the organiza- 
tion of the present department, some fifteen years ago, greater progress 
has been made in agriculture than for any similar period previous to 
such organization. This has been due y, if not wholly, to more 
concentrated effort, more reliable data, and more scientitic knowledge 


disseminated by the department. Its elevation would provea further 
stimulus to renewed exertion in the line of practical and scientific 
research from which great benefits would be derived. 

While our population has increased rapidly and other industries 
have been multiplied, agriculture has more than kept pace with the 
general advancement. New methods, new and ever-improving farm 
machinery, have greatly broadened the area of cultivation. The 
movement of the crops is now one of the most important questions 
with the American producer and consumer alike. Cheap transpor- 
tation is therefore very properly one of the questions intrus to 
the Agricultural Department by this bill. It is a question in which 
no large class of citizens is so much interested as are the farmers. 

It is charged that this bill is crude and ill-digested. It is not pre- 
tended that it e but it is believed that its provisions are 
clear and com ensive, and cover the whole ground. It has the 
indorsement of many of the best agricultural journals of the country. 
It provides for four bureaus in department, and these divisions 
seem to be naturaland proper. The bureau of agricultural products 
contemplates the investigation of the crops most profitable in the 
respective localities, soils, &., and the dissemination of such practi- 
cal and scientific information as shall be thus collected, together 
with seeds and plants. The bureau of animal industry, includi 
the protection, growth, and use of all domestic animals, and the bes 
means of preventing or exterminating all contagious and infectious 
diseases, is of the first importance. illions of dollars annually are 
lost to American farmers through the loss of cattle, swine, and other 
animals, for which science and persevering investigation may reason- 
ably be expected to discover remedies. 

The bureau of lands, which includes forestry, is a growing neces- 

sity. There is much of the remainder of the public domain about 
which there are many doubts as to its adaptability to farming or 
grazing purposes, which doubts should be settled by competent au- 
thority before the emigrant is made to experience disappointment 
and loss in consequence of erroneous views as to the capabilities of 
the section. It is conceded that our timber lands are being deci- 
mated at a too rapid rate, and that tree planting must ere long be 
resorted to for actual use as well as to modify the rigors of climate. 
The bureau of statistics is, perhaps, the most important feature of 
the bill. It covers an entensive field, including education, labor, 
and wages, markets and prices, the transportation of crops and live 
stock, sources of raw material for manufactures, &c. In fact, it con- 
templates the collection of information on all subjects and matters 
having relation, directly or indirectly, to agriculture and animal in- 
dustry. I think the purposes sought can best be attained througha 
department distinctively agricultural, and that such department 
should rank as the equal in dignity with any other department of 
the Government. 
I think this bill should pass, because I am satisfied the intelligent 
1 of the country desire it. It will not be questioned 
that the farmers of the country as a class are the best citizens of the 
Republic. For industry, morality, and intelligence, in re to their 
business and current events, no very large class of people can fairly 
be compared with them. Their numbers, intelligence, wealth, and 
productive energy should, and I have no doubt will, command the 
respect of Congress. The measure asked by them will not materially 
increase expenses, while the creation of a Cabinet officer represent- 
ing that t interest would be a merited tribute to the class of 
citizens which, more than all others, contribute to the national 
wealth and industrial prosperity. For these and many other reasons 
I am in favor of the passage of this bill. 


National-bank Charters. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. LEWIS BEACH, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 13, 1882. 


The House baving under consideration the bill to enable national banking asso- 
ciations to extend their corporate existence— 

Mr. BEACH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems to me that the discussion upon this bill, 
like that on the tariff commission and other bills to which I might 
refer, has traveled wide of the issue. 

The proposition before the House isa simple one. It certainly 
does not require the elaborate display of figures and the extended 
argument to which we have been treated. The spinning of fine 
theories and discussion of abstract points are quite unnecessary. 
The question is, above all others, a practical one; and a very brief 
examination of the facts is required to direct a safe and intelligent 
vote. 
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Within the next ten months the charters of three hundred and 
ninety-three of the national banks will lapse by limitation of time. 
In the absence of the legislation proposed by this bill each of these 
banks must die. Death means lution ; and dissolution means 
liquidation; and liquidation means settlement. In other words, each 
bank must close its doors, collect in its assets, and pay its liabilities. 

Such a dissolution of the banks at this time will, in my opinion, 
work wide-spread injury and distress. The country is ina 
critical condition. Iwas about to say, we are on the verge of another 
crisis. The poor crops of last year in conjunction with overtrading 
have thrown the balance of trade against us and the result is now 
manifest. Europeisdraining us of dur gold. The tspeculation 
for the last two years in railroad building—unequaled in the history 
of any sounage nas contributed its weight to the present condition 
of things. The new railroads, unable to float their securities, have 
been forced to countermand their orders for rolling-stock. As a natural 
consequence, the mills and locomotive works are resorting to ‘‘ short 
time,” reducing w. and discharging their operatives in large 
numbers. Hence dissatisfaction among the workingmen leading to 
strikes“ and “‘lock-outs” which prevail to a ter or less extent 
in many of the prominen manufacturing districts. Industries are 
coming to astand-still. Projected enterprises have been abandoned; 
capital is ing to be hoarded; merchants and business men are 
E the example of the mariner who reefs his sails in anticipa- 
tion of the coming storm, 

I am no alarmist, Mr. S er, but as I read the signs of the times 
the country is in a state that deserves at our hands the most careful 
consideration. Any man or combination of men or any party that 
would tamper or experiment with the finances of the country or ob- 
struct their facile operation at such a time as this will assume a grave 
responsibility. 

The national-bank system, notwithstanding all that has been said 
against it, has in the past bridged us over serious difficulties, and 
has given general satisfaction to the people. It the main 
attributes of a sound system. It has uniformity, stability, and re- 

nsibility. It is, however, by no means perfect and complete. 
There are features connected with it which antagonize views I have 
always maintained, and still adhere to, on the question of the cur- 
rency. But, Mr. Speaker, whether it is a good system or a bad one 
is not to the purpose. The question is, in the absence of a better, 
should it be continued? 

I have given the discussion that has taken place on this floor fair 
attention, and I am free to say I have failed to find any system sug- 
gested which would be an 3 upon the old. As matter 
of fact, I believe it is conceded on all sides that during the existence 
of the national debt the adoption of any other system is out of the 
question. If the banks, then, are to continue, why oppose the 
pending bill? The bill bestows no new privileges upon the banks; 
it gives them no rights which they do not y possess, It simply 
clothes them with power to prolong their existence. It permits them 
to take out a new lease on the same old terms and conditions. Itis 
purely an “enabling” act, and its sole purpose is to against 
the disturbance which the business interests of the country might 
otherwise suffer. 

I repeat, Mr. Speakear, why oppose the bill? Cui bono? What 

will come of it? I have watched the debate with great care 

‘or an answer to this query, and about the only one that has been 
given by the opponents has been that they are opposed upon princi- 
le to the national banks, and are not going to help them along. 
ut the gentlemen fail to understand that it is the people who are 
to be benefited by the passage of the bill, not the banks. I do not 
believe that the banks care much for the bill. If they do they have 
not shown it. It has been observed by the gentleman from Missouri 


[Mr. BLAND] that we find in the box no petitions or memorials from | primal 


the banks favoring the bill; nor are they represented here by agents 
or lobbyists. So far asmy experience and I have no doubt my 
own is that of the other members of this House, the banks are 
supremely indifferent to the fate of this bill. They may possibly 
entertain a feeling of pride for their old institutions, or the officers 
and directors may have a personal interest in the event of a reorgan- 
ization becoming necessary. None of the banks, however, in the 
district which I have the honor to represent, have intimated even 
this much to me, by letter or otherwise. 

In view of these facts, which are significant, it is quite ible 
that many of the banks will refuse the privileges of this bill. It 
may be siey pene to go into liquidation. It is claimed that they 
can now sell their bonds at a high premium, divide their surplus 
among the stockholders, PAE JERR under the State laws, and make 
as much if not more money they do under the present system. 
If any considerable number of them should do this it will result in 
a serious contraction of the currency, and we all know what that 
means. 

In the district which I represent there are fifteen national banks, 
with a capital of $2,775,500 and a surplus of $485,593. Their loans 
and discounts, according to the last authentic statement I have at 
hand, amounted to $4,501,681.02. 

If this bill fails to pass, these banks would, upon the objection ofa 
single shareholder, have to go into liquidation. It is undoubtedly 
true that new banks to take their place would be organized at once, 
and in many instances by the same shareholders. But the banks 


starting afresh would have no surplus. It would take years to ac- 
cumulate it, and during this time the people would have a dimin- 
ished security for their deposits. The old national banks, with a 
surplus of nearly a half million of dollars, would certainly be 
stronger and safer than the new banks with no surplus at all. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have a still more important reason to urge in 
behalf of this bill. From the statement I have made it appears that 
the banks in the district I represent have in loans and discounts over 
four and a halt millions of dollars. These loans have been made in a 
large measure to farmers who are frequently forced by bad crops to 
renew their discounts from quarter to quarter, extending sometimes 
over years before finally paid. The banks are carrying them along. 
Let the banks be forced into liquidation by a failure to pass this bill and 
every farmer in the district who has been relying upon the banks for 
accommodations will be ong e gi The full extent of the 
injury done to this class can y be appreciated by those unac- 
quainted with their peculiar circumstances. I am satisfied from my 
. that it would bring disaster and ruin on avery large 
number. 

I have thus far, Mr. Speaker, addressed myself to the bill as it came 
from the hands of the committee. Various amendments have been 
offered, some of them worthy of support, while others are visionary 
and open to serious objection. The fate of these amendments is a 
foregone conclusion, and I can see no propriety in discussing them. 
I must, however, express my regret that a bill so harmless as the 
pending one, and so urgently demanded by the business interests of 
the country, and which, saating bI i „ would doubtless receive 
the almost unanimous vote of this House, should be ridered with- 
amendments which open the door to a wide discussion and lead to a 
waste of the pe time. The relief sought for by these amend- 
ments’ could more properly obtained by independent legislation 
or by amendment to the general bank law. I consider its introduc- 
tion in this debate as ill-timed and unnecessary. 


Tariff and Revenue Laws. 


SPEECH 


HON. LOWNDES H. DAVIS, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 4, 1882. 
The House, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 


under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to inv the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws— 


Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri, said : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Iep this bill simply because I favor a revision 
of the tariff, and I am satisfied its whole purpose is to delay such 
revision. 

The consideration paming between the propis and the government 
of a nation isthe yielding up by the governed of a 2525 of their nat- 
ural rights in return for a guarantee on the part of the government 
that they shall enjoy immunity from opp on and injustice. 

The reciprocal duties and obligations of the parties to a national 
compact being thus generally detined, it becomes manifest that the 
i and paramount duty of all free governments resides in a proper 
protection of all their citizens from every form of injustice and in- 
equity, whether arising from combinations of capitalists, threatening 
their pecuniary interests, or from conspirators engaged in attempts 
to subvert their political liberties. 

So we reach the conclusion that all free government rests on dele- 

ted power, and all good government consists in the proper distri- 

ution and exercise of this power. 

Let us consider for a moment the conditions essential to the proper 
distribution and exercise of this power. 

To insure a wise and just administration of governmental powers 
every department, 5 judicial, and executive, must be ab- 
solutely untrammeled by class or personal interests. They must be 
entirely beyond the control of cliques or combinations of men formed 
for the purposes of personal aggrandizement, because the functions 
of government extend to the welfare of the whole people, which 
invariably conflicts with the interests of classes. 

It becomes, then, a matter of primary importance to eradicate from 
among a free people everything that partakes of class interests, in 
order that all public measures may be taken in the interests of the 
whole country; for while powerful class interests exist it is certain 
the general interests will 1 suffer. And it is also cer- 
tain no nation can profitably exist whose aims fall short of securing 
te the majority of its people the highest attainable benefits consist- 
ent with the rights of all. The Old World is populous with the mis- 
ery and ruin wrought by ages of conflict between class and pepular 
interests. 
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Is there no danger menacing our own country from this source? 
If there be, let us 2 ag by the experience of older nations. But 
where shall we seek for the source of this r? Surely not in 
the direction of a landed aristocracy, such as dominates other na- 
tions. No; but there are aristocracies as inimical to the interests 
of a people as any that claim the soil. Commercial monopolists are 
as much to be dreaded as landed monopolists. There is no differ- 
ence in principle between a man who controls the soil of a nation 
and him who controls its wealth and commercial enterprises. 
either case it is a monopoly ; in either case a class interest is created 


alike oppressive and injurious to the people at f 
Center two-thirds of the wealth of the country in the hands of a 


few men, and the balance of the population is entirely at their 
mercy. Are we not Si gh Barn to this fatal vortex? How 
otherwise happens it that there should be a powerful clique of mo- 
nopolists in our midst seeking to uate the high protective 
tariff heresy, which is practi ly nothing more than an impudent 
piece of ciam 165 e intended to protect a few pa ate foe 
amonopoly of their ucts; an unjust, oppressive system whereby 
the poor are made $ rer and the rich richer? 

The principle of a protective tariff is simply the taxing of one 
man to keep vp the business of another. It is a process of extortion 
practiced by the favored manufacturer, whereby the public is com- 
pelled to pay him a higher price for his than they can be pur- 
chased for in the opon markets of the world. And be it remembered 
that the difference between their value in the open market and the 
price the consumer is sompaa to pay for them at home goes not 
always into the national ry to benefit the whole ple, but 
into the private purse of the manufacturer to swell his hoard, and, 
if necessary, to enable him to purchase the continuance of the pre- 
rogative to extort from the public. . 

Jan it for a moment be contended that the enactment of a prohib- 
itive tariff law, such as that with which we are burdened, and which 
keeps dutiable articles from our markets, and consequently excludes 
revenue from our Treasury, for the benefit of a class, is a wise and 
just exercise of its powers by the nation that sanctions it? Is it not 
a gross infringement of the rights of the Whole people that one por- 
tion of them should be taxed to protect the interests of any other 
portion? For, I repeat, this protective tariff scheme is nothing but 
a system of indirect taxation, levied on the cousumer by the manu- 
facturer for his own personal benefit. It is the tribute which the 
people pay to the manufacturer, and a tribute, too, which, if con- 
tinued for the next quarter of a century, will concentrate the wealth 
of the country in the hands of a few capitalists. 

Taxes for „revenue only” should be a fundamental principle of 
popular government. What is “more than this cometh of evil,” and 
the avaricious monopolist cannot too soon take counsel of wisdom 
and profit by its oe admonitions. This protective-tariff doc- 
trine can be vindicated by no clause in the Constitution and by no 
principle of justice; indeed it is diametrically opposed to the spirit 
and teachings of both, and can be defended by nothing save an inordi- 
nate spirit of greed. Every citizen should stand equal before the law, 
and the burdens of the Government should be distributed according 
to the ability to pay them. The farmer should be taxed only for the 
support of the Government, and so with the manufacturer, and not 
one class for the benefit of another. Is this the case under our pres- 
ent tariff system? That we may understand whether this is so or 
not we give a list of a few articles and the tax or tariff imposed on 
the same, as follows: 


lain bleached, 


T yarn, A 
Thread yarn, not exceeding 80c. 2 
Thread yarn, over 800. per 


Plate. z 


pound 


Band and h. 
d, 


ates 
Cables and cable- chains. 
8 ↄ ↄ c ⁵ü— E S NA 
Cast- iron pipes 


Scrap-iron, cast 42.52 per cent. 
iron, wrought .. 63.03 per cent- 

Wood-screws, 2 inches --- 52.04 per cent. 

Wood-screws, less than 2 inches 62.88 per cent. 

Squares, marked on one sIdꝶ 2s eee enn ececnnce eee 

Squares, all other aa 


Tron wire, not less than No. 16 
Iron wire, No. 2. 
Wire 


£ 
2 
A 


Steel rails made in part of steel — 
% AAA ⁵—Ä—Ä—Ä—Q—Q—20 D 
Steel wire less than No. 1. „ 


- 45.00 
- 61.27 
Oil-cloths, valued at over 50 cents square yard - 45.00 
Paes oil-cloths and water-proats, not otherwise provided for... 45.00 per cent. 
Vegetable, fixed or expressed, bay or laurel.......-.....---.-.. 114.52 per cent. 
00000 - 98.10 per cent. 
TTT 141.24 per cent. 
Olive salad, in bottles or flasks - 52.77 per cent. 
Vegetable, volatile or essential, bay leaves. 305.88 per cent. 
gore JJC ee 1 
ethers, essences, or oils o es, pears, 0 . cent. 
Nitro- benzole or oil of mirbane Spiel — --- 48.16 — cent. 
Other essential oil, not otherwise provided for eee iter per cent. 
Rum, bay rum, essences or Ol. < 21 per cent. 
re Oey d in oil, red 
or groun OM, FOO <acnccascccesdccseesessuscsscosce 59.38 cent. 
Lead, dry or ground in oil, white............-.-.--+ee-ese-00-e5 50.25 ber cent. 
CCC ↄ³·—»˙ K 609.28 per cent. 
44.56 per cent. 
Ut - 46.45 per cent. 
PF - 70.85 per cent. 
Whiting and Paris white 228.52 per cent. 
Pens, metallic 


Patent velvet tapes 
Saxo: d Wüben 


Yarn, Venetian or two-p-lꝶy/yjyy „ 51.96 per cent. 
Dress goods and Italian cloaks : 

Value not exceeding 200. per C 70.09 per cent. 
Value over 200. per square yard.......... --. 66.20 per cent. 
Weighing 4 oz. and over per square yard --- 65,85 per cent. 


S valued over 80c. per pound. 
E T0 a E RA 
Valued over 40c. and not over 60c . 94.36 per cent. 
Valued over 60c. and not over 800. 88.69 per cent. 
2 over 80c. per pound 64.87 per cent. 
‘osiery : 
Valued at 40c. per pound ....... 2.25... r A O TOTTE 85.81 per cent 
Valued over 400. and not over Gi 97.46 per cent 
Valued over 600. and not over 8öſn 89.66 per cent 
Valued over 80c. per pound 55.31 per cent. 
Manufactures of wool, not specified: 
Valued at 40c. per po 94.76 per cent. 
Valued over 40c. and not over 60c ...........-..-,--------+-++- 90.09 per cent. 
Valued over 60c. and not over 86d. 87.58 per cent. 
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Manufactures of wool, not specified—Continued. 


Valued over 80c. per pound 70.31 per cent. 
Shirts and drawers not over 60c. per pound .............- - 86.06 per cent. 
Shirts and drawers valued above 80¢ - 60.13 per cent. 
Banting T - - 117.63 per cent. 
Cloths 4444444444444 - 71.04 per cent. 
Clothing made of wool. ... eseorasdosogersass - 56.12 per cent. 
Endless belts or felts. .......--.----.---2+---2202--eee ese ceceeeee 57.74 per cent. 
Hats made of wool: ; 
Valued above 800. und A A 66.32 per cent. 


Manufactures wholly 4 in part of wool not otherwise provided 


Worsted goods not otherwise pro 

Webbings, beltings, galoons, 

Woolen or worsted yarns : 
Valued not ex 40c. per 
Valued over 40c. and not over 
Valued over 60c. and not over S0 
Valued above 80c. per pound ga 

ZING EPN ͤ OED EE E PAN ST E CET A 


Senator COKE, of Texas, in commenting upon a list of which the 
above is a part, presents the iniquity of our tariff in the following 
forcible language : 


I could go on and fill with quotations from the tariff list of articles of 

daily use among the people with duties so excessive as virtually to exclude im- 
rtation and . revenue, but on which the consumers pay the duty 
the manufacturer in the price of the domestic article. 

A tariff framed like this, which taxes the people from head to foot as this does 
in behalf of full-grown, full developed manufacturing industries as ours are, able 
to compete with the world in open market, is subversive of every principle of jus 
tice between men as it is destructive of the revenues of the Government. This is 
protection, so called. I call it robbery under the forms of x oP 

A most remarkable and most odious feature about this tatiff is that instead of 
the tax being laid upon luxuries, so that those most able to bear its burdens 
should do so, the commonest articles of universal consumption and absolute ne- 
cessity for the poorest people are taxed the highest. Discarding fractions, wool 
hats are taxed 66 per cent. and silks 60 per cent.; salt is taxed 65 per cent. and 
diamonds 10 per cent.; trace-chains are taxed 57 per cent. and treble ingrain car- 
pets 50 per cent.; Brussels carpets are taxed 68 per cent. and coarse blankets 104 
per 3 fine woolen rugs*for the lady's parlor and covers to keep the dust and 
moisture from her piano are taxed 45 per cent., while flannels, to keep the bab 
warm, to protect the shivering invalid, the strong workingman and his wife, an 
the aged people alike from the freezing blasts of winter, are taxed 95 per cent. ; 
plain unbleached cotton cloth for s and other garments of honest working 
people is taxed 49 per cent., and the window-glass in their houses 60 per oent. 
Fhile fine porcelain ware for the rich man's le is taxed only 45 per cent., and 
artificial flowers and feathers for the adornment of his wife and dau; prore pay 
only 50 per cent. Such instances could be multiplied into the hundreds. . 
cines and their ingredients are taxed all the way from 30 to 220 per cent. 

I appeal to the tariff list in proof of the assertion that the poor people, the work- 
ing people of the country, who are least able to bear it, pay more than double the 
pcre of taxes under the tariff, in proportion to their consumption, than any 
other class. 

In order to illustrate the o ions of the tariff on individuals, I read an ex- 
tract from a speech of Hon. Fernando Wood, delivered in the House in April, 
1878, as follows: 

The influence of the tariff on the commonest kind of mixed woolen dress goods, 
such as are worn by the poorest classes in the country, is of a nature that requires 
FFF ard, is subject to a duty of 5 

Fane cos n En cents per y: subjec a duty o 
cents per yard, and sold in this market at 20 cents per yard. Now. as it takes 
twenty yards of this stuff to make a dress, the 2 woman of our workin; 
classes pays a direct tax of $1 foradress. Black alpaca, costing in England 
pence or 114 cents of our money, is subject to a duty bal: cents per „ This 
article is sold for 27} cents per yard and worn by the ons of our population. 
Surely an article costing in England 5} pence cannot be considered a luxury; yet 
we find that the pernicious working of our tariff is of that kind which oppresses 
the poorer classes in all their necessaries of life. Black cashmere is worn as a 
Sunday dress by millions of our industrial classes. The cost of these goods in 
Europe is 26 cents, the duty thereon amounts to 184 cents per yard, and is conse- 
quently sold at 55 cents a yard wholesale in the United States. 

Now, do our le Tn tse understand what such a duty really means? A 
workingman in pe buying a dress of this kind for his wife and 22 only ten 

ards of it would get it at $2.60, whereas his brother workingman in the United 
tates, if he wishes to treat his wife with a dress of this class, would have to pay 
$5.50 for the same dress, or more than double. 

»The question therefore arises whether it is absolutely necessary to Songsa 
tax of 91.45 on a dress of this kind, coming as it does out of the ket of the 
working man for the benefit of sastaining the Government and the industries of 
this country. Surely it must be admit that there is no country in the world 
where an equal taxation is laid upon the labor and industry of the hardest work- 
ing man of the population.” 

he same may be said with greater force as to blankets and flannels and woolen 
hats and clothing generally, as the duty is higher, and with equal truthfulness of 
cotton goods, calicoes, &c. 
1 read again from the same speech of the same distinguished gentleman : 
“THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF. 


The farmer, whose whole mind is bent on his agricultural pursuits, has neither 
the time nor opportunity to investigate the influence of the tariff tax on his house- 
hold expenses; it is a fact, however, that every article he uses is either directly 
subject to a tariff tax or enhanced by the tariff. Let us enumerate these burdens: 
the farmer’s house in the West, where lumber is searce, pays either a direct or 
enhanced tax of 20 per cent. on the lumber his house is built of; a tax of 35 
cent. on the paint it is painted with; of 90 per cent. on his window-glass; ot 35 

cent. on the nails; of 53 per cent. on the screws; of 30 per cent, on the door- 
locks; of from 35 to 40 per cent. on the hinges; of 35 per cent. on the wall- r; 
of from 60 to 70 per cent. on his t; of 40 per cent. on his crockery; o * 
cent. on his iron hollow- ware; of 35 per cent. on his cored, 40 per cent. on his 
lassware; of from 35 per cent. to 40 per cent. on the linen he uses in the house- 
old; of 51 per cent. on the common castile soap he uses; 48 per cent. on the starch. 
When he into his stable, barn, or workshop he will find that he pays 35 per 
cent. on the iron he uses; 53 per cent. on the halter-chains; 45 per cent. on the 
files and rasps he may use; 47 per cent. on the backsaw; 49 per cent. on cross-cut 
saw; 38 per cent. on the hand- saw, and 35 per cent. on any sheet-iron he may require. 
On his medicines he pays 20 per cent.; on the quinine pills he swallows, 20 per 
cent.; on blue bills, 40 per cent., and 40 per cent. on any medicinal preparations. 
The female portion of his house cannot even go into hysteria without payinga tax 
of 20 per cent. on asafetida that may be required to quiet their excited nerves. On 


his sugar he pays a tax of at least 60 per cent. As for the clothing he and his 
family uses, let me enumerate the tax 8 on his wool hat he pays from 60 
to 80 per cent; on his fur hat, from 45 to cent.; on his suit of woolen clothes, 


some 55 cent.; on the leather for his ts and shoes, 25 per cent.; on his 
hosiery, 35 per cent.; on his wife’s and daughter's common alpaca dress he pa 
65 to 70 per cent.; on spool-thread, 70 per cent., and on needles, 35 per cent. If I 


were inclined to pursue these one further it would take up too much time; suffice 
it to say that the furnishing of his child’s cradle and the cottin in which heis finally 
bi paya tax or are enhanced in price by our tariff system." 


This is certainly a startling array of facts, and enough to cause 
the farmers and laborers of this country to stop and reflect as to 
whether this system shall be perpetuated: But who is to blame for 
this? I answer, the farmers themselves. They are in the majority, 
and yet year after year they vote for men who are in favor of the 
continuance of this system. 

The Democratic party in 1880 declared in their platform for a tariff 
for revenue only. The Republicans took issue with them, and de- 
clared for a tax to protect our manufacturers, and boasted they won 
the fight on that issue. 

A sufficient number of farmers voted the Republican ticket to elect 
a House of Representatives and a President pledged to this oppres- 
sive taxation, of which the above list isa sample. And this House 
now proposes by this tariff-commission bill to pone the revision 
and reduction of our tariff, and thereby continue this unjust and 
onerous system of taxation. But if there were no other objection 
to a “protective tariff” than the fact that it is a breeder of monop- 
olies, that in itself would be sufiicient reason for consigning it to 
everlasting oblivion. 

All monopolies constitute aristocracy, whether they originate in 
the consolidation of vast railroad interests, in a system of na- 
tional banks, or in schemes for extending and rpetuating a pro- 
tective tariff. The iniquity and national peril involved in these 
aristocracies assume the most alarming proportions when we con- 
sider the power they are calculated to exercise over the various de- 
partments of a 23 to the prejudice of a large portion of the 
public. With the vast resources at their command these enormous 
moneyed interests hold the commercial life of the nation by the 
throat, and establish over it a dominion fatal to its prosperity. 

The object of all monopolies is to destroy healthful competition, 
in order to promote the growth of excessive profits, resulting in the 
accumulation of fabulous private fortunes at the expense of the people, 
by which they acquire extraordinary political power over them. 
Think fora moment of the vast army ofemployés and other dependents 
under the dominion of any one of the monopolies which to-day sway 
the rod of empire over some particular branch of trade or commerce, 
and you may gain some idea of the far-reaching influence which they 
exercise. 

It cannot be too often or too src urged that the interests of 
the people and the perpetuity of popular government rest on a vig- 
ilant and ceaseless resistance by the masses to the accumulation of 
enormous wealth in the hands of a few. Let us not forget the worst 
enemies of a nation often spring from the ranks of its own citizens. 
And this danger is most to be apprehended when capital seeks to 
control legislative action to compass its own selfish purposes. 

There are no despoilers of free government more to be dreaded 
than“ d of gain and thirst for power,” and these are the essen- 
tial attributes of all monopolists, and while these are permitted to 
thrive and expand through the indifference of the people or the con- 
nivance of demagogues there can be no such thing as a wise and just 
administration of the Government. We have an illustration in the 
instance of the national banks. Here are a number of wealthy cor- 
porations banded together, possessing both the power and the will 
to dictate the policy of the Government on vital questions of finance. 
Only a short time ago we beheld the humiliating spectacle of these 
b menacing the Government, and through it the entire business in- 
terestsof the country, because certain acts of the National Legislature 
did not receive their 9 And the potency of their influence 
may be faintly comprehended when we reflect that the acts of which 
they complained were not suffegsl to become the law of the land. 
The world has seldom witnessed a more startling instance of the in- 
solence of corporate power. Yet the great masses of the people 
slumber on almost unconscious of the nt and the peril. These 
institutions are proved thus manifestly what in fact all similar ones 
are known to be—important factors in national politics, shapin 
legislation in their own interests, regardless of the highest welfare o 
the nation. It becomes, then, of vital importance to the public weal 
that all powers and influences that are calculated to divert the course 
of legislation from its legitimate and natural channels, or which in 
any way impede or arrest the laws of trade, should be 28 far as pos- 
sible promptly eradicated. 

Again, thissystem of indirect taxation is,in the methods ofits opera- 
tion, so subtle and insidious that its impositions do not make them- 
selves manifest to the observation of their victims, how keenly soever 
their effects make themselves felt in the hard condition of theirdaily 
lives. For instance, how few there are among the toiling masses 
who realize that extortionate tariffs, by which colossal fortunes are 
yearly amassed, hold any relation whatever to the dwarfed and meager 
pittance which they receive for their labor. Yet the price of every 
article of their raiment is increased by the excessive tariff tax im- 
posed for the protection of the manufacturer. Because the merchant 


pays the tax to the manufacturer the consumer loses sight of the 
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fact that he bears the burden at last in the increased price of the goods 


he tec dy ana that the dealer or merchant is only the agent through 
whom the consumer pays the toll to the manufacturer. ` 

ain, then, we are led to ask can that government be wisely and 
justly administered which permits the existence within its borders 
of the abuses briefly enumerated? Is it not unfaithful to its sacred 
trusts? If the experience of ages of human misery and disaster are 
impotent to awaken the people to the perils which menace their 
prosperity, let them listen to the ominous words of the nation’s most 
illustrious son. The freest government,“ says Webster, „cannot 
long endure where the tendency of the law is to create a rapid accu- 
mulation of property in the hands of a few and to render the masses 
of the people peones dependent.” 

It is yearly ming more manifest that under the present system 
of high tariff and corporate monopoly the condition of three-fourths 
of our population is continually gravitating toward social servitude 
and impecuniosity. It is im ible to conceive that this state of 
things can long continue without producing some serious political 
complication, the result of which no human discernment can foresee. 
Let us not forget that while in civilized communities nothing is 
slower to start up than a spirit of resistance to legalized oppression, 
yet when once started nothing moves swifter or more mercilessly, and 
3 is with greater difficulty arrested in its terrible march. But 
let us also bear in mind that by a wise and just administration of 
the Government all such crises may be averted. 

The wisdom and justice demanded by the exigencies of the hour 
lie clearly in the direction of reduced taxation and reform in the 
method of apportioning taxes. 

To reduce taxation we must have greater economy in the admin- 
istration of the Government; we must revise the tariff to a revenue 
basis; use the revenues to extinguish the national debt, and thereby 
remove a heavy interest charge and the necessity for extortionate 
taxation. We must place the burdens of taxation where they can 
best be borne and remove all unjust discrimination in favor of one 
class of our citizens at the expense of another. Not until these things 
are — ee can we felicitate ourselves in that wise and just 
exercise of governmental powers on which the welfare of a people 
and the repose and security of a nation depend. 


National-Bank Charters. 
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S 


HON. NICHOLAS FORD, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 13, 1882, 
On the bill to enable national banking associations to extend their corporate exist- 
ence. 


Mr. FORD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In any thoughts I may submit upon the subject of 
national banking I wish to be understood as referring to a system, 
and not to men who may be identified with it. 

The system I am opposed to; am convinced its success must prove 
detrimental to the general prosperity, is dangerous and threatens 
every industry by its pretensions; yet I concede that so far as 
safety to the note-holder and the uniform value of national-bank 
money are concerned the national banks afford us a protection never 
vouchsafed by State banks; therefore is much more desirable, inas- 
much as the money of this country must be national rather than 
State or provincial. The old régime must not be revived. We do 
not want State banks. The money of the future will be national 
money, and the people desire that this money emanate directly from 
the Government. I might offer many reasons in support of this the- 
ory, why this Congress should not perpetrate anew the folly of the 

ast and again invest moneyed corporations with special privileges. 
ixperience is a sensitive touchstone ; its admonitions should not be 
trifled with or disre, ed. 

The Constitution of the United States confers upon Con the 
power to coin, to make money, and to regulate its value; bat Ido 
not believe the Constitution confers upon Congress the power to vest 
5 . this right in or to individuals or corporations, a bank or 

anks. 

If Congress transfer this prerogative for twenty or any number of 
years and abdicate its constitutional power, the people are subju- 
gated, and, in the terse language of President Jackson, ‘‘ the Con- 
stitution is for the time being a dead letter, and the act of Con 
establishes a dangerous money monopoly above the people, above 
the law, and above Congress.” Congress, sir, then proves unfaithful 


to the people; its weakness, if not treason, is a violation of the Con- 
stitution, and dangerous to republican government. It cannot de- 
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fend an ignominious surrender of power confided by the charter of 
the national Government to either an individual or corporation. 

I submit this is the issue presented, and the attitude of the na- 
tional banks, at no time uncertain when the people attempt to assert 
3 when their e e and happiness are involved, stamps 
with the highest degree of certainty a purpose to subordinate all 
other interests to that of sordid, selfish gain. I do not hesitate to 
say we have reason to distrust the national banking system. It may 
be the medium through which the few are enabled to monopolize 
not only the luxuries but even the mere vulgar bread and butter, the 
absolute means of support for which the thousands toil unending. 
Luxury for the few is privation for the many. I may be permitted to 
quote the language of a t man of national reputation, whose ut- 
terances the proudest and most intellectual concede worthy of serious 
consideration. Missouri, Missourians admire his integrity, and from 
his teachings extract truths that I trust may be accepted by a ma- 
jority of this House in determining the vital question to be dis 
of by this Congress. Thomas H. Benton uttered the following words 
in the Senate of the United States in 1838 : 

The Government ought not to delegate this power if it could. It wea too great 
a power to be trusted to any banking company whatever, or to any authority but 
the highest and most responsible which was known to our form of government. 
The Government itself ceases to be independent; it ceases to be safe when the 
national currency is at the will of a company. The Government can undertake 
no great enterprise, neither of war nor „ Without the consent and co-o) 
tion of that 5 it cannot count its revenues for six months ahead without 
referring to the action of that company—its friendship or its enmity, its con- 
currence or opposition—to see how far that company will permit money to be 


scarce or to be plentiful; how far it will let the money system go on regularly or 


throw it into disorder; how far it will suit the interests or pOT of that company 
to create a tempest or suffer a calm in the moneyed ocean. The people are not 
safe when such a company has such a power. The temptation is too great, the 

rtunity too easy, to put up and put down prices; to make and break fortunes; 
to bring the whole community apon its knees to the Neptunes who preside over 
the flux and reflux of paper. All property is at their mercy. The prios of real 
estate, of every growing crop, of every staple article in the market, is at their 
command. Stocks are their playthings—their gambling theater, on which they 
gabe daily with as little secrecy, and as little morality, and far more mischief 

fortunes than common gamblers carry on their operations. 


Every sentiment uttered by the great statesman applies with un- 
diminished force and power, intensified in consequence of the vast 
patronage extended to our 838 national banking system. I 
might collate the opinions of Jefferson, Jackson, and many other 
profound thinkers in support of the views of Mr. Benton and in op- 
position to the modern theory that the Government must resort to 
methods wholly inexpedient and dangerous in furnishing to the peo- 
ple a money medium for the transaction of the business of the coun- 

. These men proclaimed themselves, without reservation, in 
favor of the people as against monopolies, and they well knew that 
the superstructure upon which all the other evils rested was mo- 
nopoly in money. Can we afford to trifle with their opinions ? Had 
they not convictions unfaltering, unswerving, commanding, demand- 
ing our most sincere admiration, and shall we not hear these revered 
voices of the past now and endeavor to realize the extraordin. 
feast to which we are invited, a Lange faa at which labor is refu 
recognition, prepared specially for the favored few, the champions 
of special privilege. 

these distinguished men have borne testimony to the dangers 
that environ the people, and now, when a proposition is being seri- 
ously considered by which national banks can be re-chartered, is it 
not proper that the populur will should be respected and popular in- 
terests consulted and protected by the people’s representatives? The 
National party objects to national banks because in the laws creat- 
ing them we see the first effort ever made by Congress under the Con- 
stitution to create a perpetuity in banking monopoly, contrary to its 
letter and spirit, and at variance with past legislation and the decis- 
ions of our courts. Nor are these the only objections. ee ope 
apparently oblivious to the evil results that may be accomp ished 
ugh a united concerted action of the banks, heroically shifts the 
responsibility by investing the Comptroller of the Currency with 
plenary power to create banking corporations ad infinitum, to “ go 
on and on forever,” wholly beyond the reach and control of the people, 
who are es gras to be the source of all power in this Republic. 

The act of June 3, 1864, (13 Statutes at Large, 99,) under which 
these banks exist, provides that all banking associations formed 
under it shall enjoy corporate powers and banking privileges for 
twenty years, not from Yous 3, 1864, the date of the passage of the 
act, but from the time the banks receive the charters from the Comp- 
troller. Here we have a general banking act, a departure from the 
traditions of the past. It does not create any banks as did the laws 
of 1791 and 1816 which created the banks of the United States; it 
makes the way easy, removes every obstacle, and proclaims that any 
five men and the Comptroller of the Currency may organize one of 
these beneficent institutions and pat it into operation immediately. 
This is bene gd the initial 18 the inauguration of a questionable 
system, and is not the only bad feature that alarms the man who 
will investigate ; for at the expiration of the twenty years of their 
corporate existence they are not compelled to apply to Congress for 
a renewal of their charters. The whole subject rests with the stock- 
holders; their option is the highest law. The people may feel in- 
tensel, opa the subject, Congress even may think we have too 
many banks, but the people and the Congress of the United States 
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are powerless under the law where the articles of association are prop- 
erly prepared and the Comptroller sees L proper to authorize another 
0 


syndicate to deposit non-taxable bonds for safe-keeping in the Treas- 
ury vaults. Thus we have in prospective a permanent system of 
banking, for it is well known that many of our distinguished think- 
ers are op to the liquidation of our national indebtedness; thus 
perpetuating interest-bearing bonds to serve as a basis upon which 
Thall: rest for all time the unjust, oppressive national banking system. 
To my mind this is a remarkable concession. The banks are above 
the law, above Congress, superior to the people, and really responsi- 
ble only to the Comptroller, who I suppose has the power to rechar- 
ter old banks as effectively as to charter new ones. Such power in- 
vested in the stockholders of a bank and any one officer of the Gov- 
ernment was unknown to our fathers. It was not dreamed of by the 
States when they surrendered their right to coin money and emit 
bills of credit and to make them legal tender to the General Govern- 
ment. Had they ever imagined that Congress would yield up to cor- 
porations virtually all that they surrendered to Congress, the Con- 
stitution would never have been adopted. 

The power to charter a bank was four times exercised by Congress 
previous to the creation of the present national banking system: in 
1791, 1816, 1832, 1841; but not one of these institutions was permit- 
ted to continue its corporate existence after the term of the charter 
expired. Those banks were the creatures of Congress, and wanting 
the enacting clause there was no power that could be exercised by 
this Government by which the monopoly could be perpetuated. Gen- 
tlemen will recollect the history of two of these attempts to foist 
npon the people by act of Congress this incubus. President Jackson 
strangled the monster of manopo in 1832, and President Tyler as 
effectually thwarted the plans of the aristocracy in 1841. No advo- 
cate of paper money then ever dared commit his party to the theory 
of special privileges in perpetuity forthe banks. No party, no states- 
man or politician, could have safely enunciated such doctrine. 

It is popular now, and at the money centers Republican and Dem- 
ocrat are heard shouting for honest money and a national banking 
currency. Circumstances control the action if not the motives of 
men. To-day we tolerate this unjust anti-republican system because 
during the dark and disconsolate days of war every consideration 
save the life of the nation was ignored by the million toilers who 
carried the flag to victory. Vampires, 5 over carnage, de- 
feat, suffering, speculated in the blood and credit of the Republic, and 
the measure of their patriotism is indelibly written in Wall street 
gold quotations, in those perilous moments when doubt and uncer- 
tainty reigned supreme. en this iniquity was conceived and tol- 
erated,and under different conditions I think I am justified in asserting 
the pernicious system would have been spurned by uine-teuths of the 
people. Yes, sir, in that supreme moment finance and all kindred 
matters were left to Congress, and the people have been bound hand 
and foot by bankers and bondocrats who have been and are now 
crushing them to the earth. 

The developments in Congress since the commencement of this ses- 
sion, in which the national banking system seems to be fortified behind 
the fears that another panic, financial stringency, is imminent, are 
interesting and furnish food for thought—serious, earnest thought. 
It isno doubt true a large majority of the people of the United States 
are opposed to national banks, but they are powerless just now and 
shall so remain until they exhibit courage to proclaim their convic- 
tions at the ballot-box. I find no fault with the action of the com- 
mittee in reporting this bill. Impressed with the great necessity of 
taking care of “ these little ones,” whose mere caprice is more poten- 
tial than any political party, whose domination it is difficult to re- 
sist, the committee feels that the monster must be placated. Hence 
this bill and report, in which we find all that the banks specially 
care about—the indorsement of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

I Ra sir, this indorsement of the committee is all the banks need ; 
and for this reason I understand the Attorney-General has promul- 
gated an opinion that poor lawyers assure me is correct, an opinion 
of vast importance to these “ wards of the Government,” that the 
national banks need no legislation to enable them to continue their 
corporate existence. They and the Comptroller of the Currency can 
do this without the consent of Con will do it; and may I ask 
what are you going to do about it? The banks will adopt this 
policy, and when we meet again next December the Comptroller 
will be able to report to Congress the gratifying Dot that hundreds 
of banks have been rechartered, and that we have happily passed 
through the ordeal, escaping a financial crisis by extraordinary phi- 
lanthropy on the part of the banks. Such statement, freighted with 
consolation, must produce the most magical effect upon Congress, 
and doubtless we shall all assume we have saved the country. 

What of the men at home, Mr. Speaker? Think you they will be 
satisfied with a dress-parade when they commissioned this House to 
do some earnest fighting? They will not. The power of perpetu- 
ation should be taken from the banks. The national banking law 
should be so amended that the banks in the future should apply di- 
rectly to Congress for a charter, thus holaing the people’s represent- 
atives to a strict responsibility. This is the people's affair; they 
will not be satisfied with any species of legislative jugglery that 
places monopoly beyond the reach of their assault; they will have, 
must have, a voice in the matter and determine whether they do or 


do not want such institutions. The authors of the banking law must 
have anticipated that the time would come when a cry would go u 
against the national banking system; hence the legal protection af- 
forded it. Unassailable by the ponpis ii representative men indulge 
in dire threats should Congress recklessly undertake to limit its 
wer to contract the volume of currency at will and guard general 
interests by rendering the purposes of financial wreckers impossible. 

Perpetuities are dangerous to liberty, and must, if tolerated, men- 
ace individual effort and prosperity, American traditions, and love 
of equality. American law is inimical to them, and legislators must 
know the sentiment of the nation cannot be safely trifled with. De- 
fine this issue in the next Congressional campaign, separate it from 
all entangling alliances in party platforms, avow yourselves as the 
champions of this system, state poal yon favor money monopoly, 
and I hazard little in saying you will be repudiated by the vast ma- 
jority of intelligent voters t 8 the country. 

This experiment would be a fair test, and if I be correct in my 
assumption I ask if it be not the province of a wise statesmanship to 
recognize the unmistakable opposition to this e system, and 
provide legislation leading to the retirement of banking currency 
and the substitution therefor of Government paper money based upon 
the authority and wealth of the nation, and not upon its outstand- 
ing bonds, an evidence of our weakness, because they proclaim our 
indebtedness. Mr. Speaker, I say the law, its genius and spirit, are 
arrayed in opposition to this doctrine of perpetuity. I think I am 
justified in this assertion, and merely refer gentlemen to the cele- 

rated case of John McDonongh. Mr. McDonough had bequeathed 
his vast estate to the cities of Baltimore and New Orleans for char- 
itable p and provided in his will that none of the property 
should ever be sold, but that the income, after paying certain lega- 
cies, should be invested in other real estate, all of which should be 
improved and rented, and the rents in excess of the charities rein- 
vested in real estate, and so on tually. 

Had the provisions of the will been carried out in this one partic- 
ular, the property of the State of Louisiana might all have been ab- 
sorbed in the process of time, and, while beneficent in its purposes 
of charity, its ramifications and vast pares alarmed the people. 
The Supreme Court decided against the perpetuity clause, confirming 
the general provisions of the will. This estate; I am informed, was 
valued at about five million dollars. If a perpetuity involving this 
amount of money was considered dangerous to the rights and liber- 
ties of citizens, how much more grave and threatening is the na- 
tional-bank perpetuity, which, if the greenbacks be removed, and 
the purpose to wage a continued war upon them is apparent, will 
piace within the control of these ever-existing corporations, ata very 
moderate estimate, $1,000,000,000; in a word, all of the circulation, 
most of the capital, and deposits of the whole United States ? 

Through these institutions established in the States and Terri- 
tories will be concentrated such power and influence as no dictator 
ever wielded before ; and, judging the fature by the past, there is not 
much rashness in the assumption that they will band together and 
3 the defeat of those whom they would have reason to fear 
in the National Legislature. But a short time since we saw an ex- 
hibition of their power and heard their threats. They hold panics 
and financial disaster in the hollow of their hands; and the moment 
we attempt to restrain their pretensions, regulate their powers, so that 
the people may have assurances of some measure of protection, again 
we are gravely assured our safety must be purchased by extending 
to these anew the very concessions through which they have become 
masters of the situation. This uncertainty is harassing. Unlim- 
ited power must be taken from the banks. Congress should not del- 
gmo to the Comptroller of the Currency nor to any other official 
of the Government a prerogative of such vast importance. 

The banks and the Comptroller can be brought to a halt in this 
work of very doubtful propriety by an act of Congress, and I think 
the sooner we adopt such legislation the better. I object to this 
banking system based upon our national indebtedness and committed 
to its tuation, which favors a large surplus in the Treasu 
that should be applied to the extinguishment of the debt in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the sinking-fund act. I never expect to 
be able to appreciate the wisdom of a policy that locks up two or 
three hun millions in the Treasury vaults instead of applying it 
as it should be Sppe no the redemption of interest-bearing bonds. 
There is a school of political thinkers in this country who are rather 
favorably imp with the stability inseparable, it is argued, 
from national debt, and therefore they favor its continuance. 

It will be found very difficult to educate the American people to 
accept this modern philosophy. They cannot believe it. As indi- 
viduals they want to pay as they go, and their logic is as applicable 
to the nation as the individual. Interest is all-devouring; it im- 
poverishes the great wealth-producing classes and as a rule they 
throw off the deadly incubus as rapidly as possible. I assert yon do 
violence to them by the imposition of burdens their souls abhor, and 
I honestly believe they demand, exact at your hands in this Con- 

legislation tending to provide for the payment of onr national 

ebt as rapidly as practicable. I am not proclaiming anew doctrine. 
Washington, Adams, Madison, Jefferson, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Jack- 
son, Polk, Clay, and Lincoln, with many other eminent patriots and 
statesmen, were averse to and warned the people against the Euro- 
pean system, by which the money-changers controlled governments, 
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enslaved the Can 


ple, and rendered pro 
we afford to ignore the teachings of these wise, good men that the 
national banks and bondholders may flourish here and prove as det- 
rimental to prosperity and progress as they have in other countries? 

In 1834 as a nation we were out of debt, notwithstanding we had 
twice been forced to accept the issue of war; the first to win our in- 


almost impossible. 


dependence, the second to defend ourselves by its maintenance. 
And even after the third war, the war with Mexico, which cost one 
hundred million, including sums for territorial acquisition, our debt 
was less than sixty million at the close of the year 1860. I simply 
refer to these facts as proof of my statement that the American peo- 
ple do not want a permanent national debt; they do not believe it 
a blessing, and they are in favor of paying every dollar of it within 
the shortest period ible. 

The cost of our last war is estimated at about two billion five 
hundred million. It was bonded, and it is a matter of history ; the 
transaction was unfavorable to the tax-payer and correspondingly 
favorable to the bondocrat. We have entered upon the task of 
s it, and wish to pay the balance as fast as the bonds be- 
come due. 

The people intend to stop the drain of interest, and are determined, 
notwithstandin the p so manifest of perpetuating the debt, to 
dispense with a bank circulation that is used to o and confront 
them in theirefforts to destroy the enemy of their erty, prosperity, 
and happiness, The bonds must and be paid off; this is the 
edict of the ple; they have, without murmuring, paid into the 

millions of internal-revenue tax, cheerfully yielded to tax- 
ation in the shape of duties on imports, and they now ask that the 
hoarding policy be abandoned that the money they so cheerfully con- 
tribute may be promptly applied to the reduction of the debt. The 
will continue to meet these demands uncomplainingly, but they as 
that Congress remove such obstructions as they have just reason to 
complain of, and the most feasible way of accomplishing this is by 
the repeal of the national banking law. 

I object to these banks because there is no necessity for them. The 
object we are told was to secure a uniform currency. We had such 
a currency on the 28th of Feb: , 1863, when the first national- 
bank act was There never has been a time when these notes 
were more valuable than the Government notes. During the panic of 
1873 the notes of the Government were worth 1 to 1} per cent. pre- 
mium over bank notes. Government paper money is the lawful 
money, and the bankers use it for the redemption of their own cur- 
rency. The banks need not redeem their notes in coin, and when 
they are found doing so it is because Government paper money can 
be used more profitably in the performance of bene functions of 
money. Government paper money commands a premium on the Pa- 
cific coast, in Canada, and even in Europe, and solely for the reason 
it is receivable in the payment of duties on imports. The money of 
the Government is in every way superior to the bankers’ money. 
The law of 1874, I am informed, provides that the national bankers 
can deposit greenbacks in the Treasury to the amount of their cir- 
culation and withdraw their bonds—a new phase of circumlocution 
not dreamed of by Dickens. 

Drive out Government paper money and the banks are supreme; 
this is their sole desire. The interest on one billion of bonds at 3 
por cent., thirty million per annum ; in fifty years one billion and one- 

lf simple interest ; hence the desire to popularize the national-debt 
theory. The cost of preparing for circulation one billion of Govern- 
ment paper money, and at all times be prepared to exchange new pa- 
per for torn or mutilated, I am assured would not ex $100,000 
per annum; in fifty years the sum of five millions, This vast saving 
would add atly to the prosperity of the people in the equal dis- 
tribution of economic benefits among them. The national tanking 
law re ed, capitalists would seek investments in t enterprises, 
thereby benefiting because employing labor; the fears to which the 
people are now subjected would be banished ; a well-defined national 
policy affording guarantees to be looked for in vain while at the 
meroy of the few who now hold the money of the country within 

eir grasp. 

Repeal the national banking law, substitute the money of the 
nation for the money of corporations, let all money for the country be 
issued by the Government of the country, all a full legal tender— 
and equal before the law—for all debts public and private. This, 
sir, I believe to be the solution of the financial . so far as 
Congress under the Constitution has the power to interfere and regu- 
late the value and volume of money. Sir, there has been introduced 
at this session of Congress a bill providing for the reissuing of frac- 
tional currency, a meritorious measure, and one that should be passed 
before the close of this session. From all sections of the country may 
be heard demands for this legislation, and the very least we can do 
is to try to make reparation for the blunder, the sud of retir- 
ing the fractional currency. All classes, save the capitalistic few, 
are in favor of restoration of that most useful, convenient medium, 
and I hold we shall prove in every way derelict unless we retrace 
our steps and afford the people the facilities they so much desire in 
this particular. 

The fractional currency went down, was retired to please ‘‘ specie- 
basis, honest-money ” advocates; it was a wretched and, all things 
considered, an expensive mistake, and furnishes indubitable evidence 
of the incapacity of men whose views are fashioned by the exigen- 


cies of any one vocation to see in a comprehensive way the necessi- 
ties of all and properly provide for them. Should this Congress 
wisely and deliberately attempt the herculean work of correcting 
the errors of the past in financial legislation, it will make no mis- 
take. Asubject of such import ought not to be neglected, and I frankly 
state here it should have precedence over tariff-commission bills and 
much general legislation now occupying the attention of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the commercial metropolis of the district I have the 
the honor to represent, a city with a population of nearly forty 
thousand people, transacting a business of about eighty millions 
annually, whose banking institutions have a stability and worth 
recognized in all the great money centers of the nation, finds no 
difficulty in meeting every exigency and demand of business through 
the medium of its solid, excellent private banking houses. There is 
not one national bank in the city of Saint Joseph, and let me add 
few cities in the country present such evidences of present and pro- 
spective prosperity. 

Why, sir, cannot other communities, the whole country, dispense 
with these institutions and march along the highway of progress un- 
obstructed and undeterred by a financial system whose power for 
evil if exercised in the interest of corporations and against the peo- 
ple might at any time prove most disastrous. I believe, sir, the peo- 
ple are opposed to this system, and for their own protection demand 
national money, issued by the National Government, stamped a full 
legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, not a na- 
tional banking currency wanting the essential attribute of money, a 
full legal-tender capacity. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


Free trade is, like universal an ideal end toward which we must tend, 
but it is not the starting-point of industrial progress. Martin's History of France. 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD L. MARTIN, 


OF DELAWARE, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 4, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue laws— 


Mr. MARTIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under consideration proposes to appoint a 
commission to consist of experts, so called, to take into considera- 
tion all the varied industries of our country, and to ascertain by an 
examination of those industries in what manner our system of taxa- 
tion can be revised. That there seems to be some necessity for such 
revision is apparent not only by the demands which reach us cee 
the various 5 of information but by the presence of this 
measure itself in the Congress of the United States. 

I shall not, in the few remarks which I propose to submit on this 
question, enter into any elaborate discussion of the two systems of 
raising revenue by a tax upon goods of foreign manufacture imported 
into the United States, commonly called the tariff, one mi ed, in 
my judgment, the American system, or a tariff for protection, and 
the other a tariff for revenue, which has been denominated by some 
most unjustly as free trade. 

The question of how the revenues for the support of the Govern- 
ment should be raised was one which early gave trouble in the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution. It was claimed on the one 
side that taxation, by whatever means, should be left to the States, 
while on the other hand it was deemed absolutely necessary that 
power should be conferred upon the Federal Government in order 
that it should not be subject to the vicissitudes and disappointments 
which rendered the Confederation incapable of commanding the ne- 
cessary means to carry on the Government. But on neither side was 
it ever maintained, or even hinted at, that the States, in the various 
clauses referring to the raising of revenue, conferred any power upon 
Congress to tax the people in any way for any other purpose than 
to raise the revenue necessary to carry on the Government. 

The idea of a tariff for protection solely has been advocated in this 
discussion by some gentlemen on the floor of this House, and in the 
other end of the Capitol, which has not been done in former discus- 
sions even by the most advanced advocates of the protective system. 
Protection for the sake of protection” is class-legislation in its 
most obnoxious form. Nowhere has any government the right to 
oppress one interest or industry to enrich another. Much less has 
it the right to tax all for the benefit of one. It is contrary to the 
spirit oft this free Republic, the corner-stone of which is justice. And 
to demonstrate that I am correct in saying that not until these lat- 
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ter days has “‘ protection for the sake of protection” been advocated 
by pampered interests, grown arrogant by long indulgence, I quote 
from Bancroft’s History of the Constitution of the United States 
volume 2, pages 337-8, a work just published by the acknowled 
historian of this country, the following reference to Hamilton, the 
alleged father of the protective doctrine: 


Himself a friend to the protection of manufactures, he condemned exorbitant 
duties on imported articles," because they ‘ beget smuggling,” are always u- 
dicial to the fair trader and eventually to the revenue itself;“ tend to render 
other of the community tributary in an pa ang degree to the manufact- 
uring classes; to give them a premature monopoly of the market;“ to 5 force 
industry out of its most nataral 2 and to “oppress the merchant." 


There is a universal demand for revision and reform of our tariff 
system. Even the favored few who have been accumulating colos- 
sal fortunes by taxing the industrious many have been compelled, in 
view of the general desire, to express themselves by the voice of their 
powerful organization, called the Industrial League, as follows: 


They consider such revision desirable for the interests both of the industries 
affected and those of consumers, partly on account of some original ec- 
tions in the present tariff and partly on account of the modifications which are 
demanded by the changes w. have occurred in conditions of production and 
commerce. 


And yet, while admitting these defects, instead of providing reme- 
dies at once and revising and reforming the tariff by correcting its 
incongruities and re’ g duties which do not pay for the expense 
of their collection, they pursue the subtle leone Rize delay by pro- 
posing to leave every one of the many thousands of duties on im- 
ports just as they are, and to create a commission, to be appointed 
by President Arthur, who was elected to office mainly by their enor- 
mous monay contributions to Republican election expenses, to in- 
quire into the subject and make a report to Congress at its next ses- 
sion when its term is about to expire, and it could not do parsing 
even if it would. It is merely throwing the tub to the whale, an 
whomsoever else it may deceive it will not deceive the people. For, 
with almost insane ostentation, monopolists flaunt their great wealth 
in the eyes of the hard-worked laboring classes, and the latter can- 
not be blind even if they would to the injustice of the present policy 
of the Republican majority. 

Nor at believe it was ever contemplated we should relegate to 
any other body than that designated by the Constitution itself the 
power or propriety of 8 what manner or to what extent 
the people of this country should be taxed, for the Constitution dis- 
tinctly provides that all bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of ag Seg ep And why? Because, sir, the matter 
of taxation has been in all governments, in all in all stages of 
civilization, one of the most troublesome which has engaged the 
attention of the legislator. How toraise the largest amount of rev- 
enue and at the same time to im the lightest burden upon the 
popio, whether real or apparent, been the touchstone of success- 

ul ere 

The principle of taxation unaccompanied by representation was one 
of the chief causes which led to the separation of the colonies from 
the mother country. And we thought when we had achieved our 
independence that in America at least that principle had been set- 
tled forever. And it was therefore incorporated into the Constitu- 
tion that the representatives of the people directly should alone orig- 
inate bills for raising revenue, because it was believed that they 
wonld be more sensitive not only to the interests of the people them- 
selves but more sensitive to the complaints, if any injustice was 
ever attempted. The Representatives being compelled to return to 
their constituents every two years to give an account of their stew- 
ardship were supposed to be more directly under the control and in- 
fluence of popular sentiment than the other branch of 8 
whose tenure of office is longer and whose constitueney is much fur- 
ther removed from the body itself. 

I do not think it can be truly said, Mr. Chairman, that the Con- 
gress of the United States to-day is of less ability, or less 
experience, or less capacity for legislation than previous Congresses 
which have legislated on this subject of the tariff. Certainly the 
means of information are not less abundant now than in former 
years, or the means of ascertaining the wishes and will of the people, 
whom we are elected to represent here in the formation of tax bills 
as well as of other n measures of legislation. Nor has the 
Government itself been at all niggardly or parsimonious in provid- 
ing means for the collection of accurate information in regard to 
every branch of industry and of development not only throughout 
our own wide domain but throughout the world. 

And the same agences which are claimed by some gentlemen in 
this discussion to have wrought such wonderful revolutions in the 
arts and sciences have er equally wonderful revolutions in 
the sources of information and the means of disseminating it among 
the people. And therefore I see no reason operating upon this Con- 

more than apon any of its predecessors why we should not 

the responsibility imposed upon us by the Constitution itself, 

not less than by the expressed wishes of a majority of the propis of 
the United States at the last election, if the declarations of gentle- 
men on the other side of the House are to be believed, because we 
were told then, and we have been told since, that the country de- 
manded a revision of our present incongruous tariff system, and that 


the country was not willing to intrust that revision to the Demo- 
cratic party, and therefore reversed the majority which had control of 
this House in the last Congress and gave power to our opponents, 
with the understanding, as we supposed, that one of their first ef- 
forts on meeting here during this session would be to undertake the 
revision of the tariff. And it is my firm conviction, Mr. Chairman, 
that had the same zeal been manifested on the part of the majority 
in this House to revise our tariff system that has been exerted to 
postpone it and to invent reasons and to suggest arguments for that 
postponement, we mim to-day have been quite as far advanced 
toward a solution of that question, as we are toward the solution of 
the question of appointing a commission to do that work for us. 

Now, sir, I believe the tariff should be revised. I believe that 
under our present tariff system we are not collecting as much rev- 
enue as a properly-adjusted system would collect, while upon those 
articles of prime necessity entering most largely into tho consump- 
tion of those who are less able to bear onerous taxation the duties 

too high and impose a tax upon the people from which the Goy- 
ernment derives little or no benefit, while upon other articles that 
are used mainly if not solely by the rich the largest importations 
are made, 

I do not believe, sir, that the imposition of taxation in any wa 
cheapens the article to the consumer. I cannot understand nor do 
appreciate the force of the argument of gentlemen here who say that 
a tariff for protection leads to increased competition and to a re- 
duction of price. As was said by one of the gentlemen in this dis- 
cussion on the other side, the fact of deriving revenue was proof of 
the competition of the foreign article, because the importation of the 
foreign article upon which the revenue was derived competed with 
the home production. Therefore the tariff must be fixed to prevent 
the importation of any foreign goods, if goods of like quality are to be 
—— in our own country. So that protection as construed 
in this day means prohibition. I cannot understand, then, how the 
two arguments of gentlemen favoring the protective system can be 
reconciled when one claims the tariff must be prohibitory and the 
other that prohibition leads to competition. It is a palpable ab- 
surdity on the face of it. 

And, Mr. Chairman, do not the facts which come to us daily prove 
conclusively that in many of the manufactures of this country there 
is prohibition, but no competition. Else how is it, for instance, 
that the nail-makers of Pittsburgh and Wheeling can hold their con- 
ventions and determine for themselves what shall be the price of 
nails for the ensuing week or the ensuing month, or that the iron and 
steel manufacturers can issue their monthly bulletins saying what 
the A ier of their commodities shall be for the coming week or month, 
or that the paper manufacturers can say what s be the price of 
their manufactures for any given time in the future? 

The fact is that under our prohibitive duties vast monopolies have 

wn up in this country, so that when new capital is invested in a 
usiness and new men organize for the manufacture of these articles 
notice is at once served upon them by the older manufacturers, who 
have associated themselves together in protective unions with dif- 
ferent names but the same one that unless they come into this 
close corporation their goods shall not find a market in this country. 
In other words, these monopolies, after securing the prohibition of 
competition on the part of imported of the same character, at 
once organize themselves into a system for ‘‘ crushing out” all com- 
petition from new manufacturers in the home market. In this way 
oat establish a law unto themselves and the price at which they 
will sell their manufactured depends at last upon their own 
sweet wills, regardless of any other consideration. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is not so with the farmers of this coun- 
try, and I believe it is not contradicted they comprise a large ma- 
jority of our workers. The farmer has to sell his products for what 

e can get for them, the price being regulated by what our surplus 
is worth in Liverpool, where it comes in direct competition with the 
grain of Russiaand of other countries which employ the cheapest and 
most degraded labor in the world. And no tariff can protect the 
farmer against this competition. 

It has been most truly said that ‘history is philosophy teachin 
by example,” and it becomes us to listen carefully to its lessons o 
wisdom. In the time of Louis XIV, when the revenues fell into the 
hands of monopolists and luxury became more extravagant than in 
the days of the Roman Empire, the agricultural classes were sunk 
in ruin and degradation, and agriculture everywhere languished. 
So it always has been; farmers and farming become degraded and 
enslaved where a ey te obtain sway of legislation; and where 
farmers and farming do not suffer unjust exactions and thrive and are 
a we see the happiest outcome of free government. 

ancroft says that absolute free trade as to exports became a 
part of the fundamental law of the United States.” Now, these ex- 
ports are chiefly, if not wholly, made up of our great staple products 
of the soil. It is the inevitable logical consequence of the protect- 
ive or prohibitory theory that if the highest duties on imports do 
not furnish adequate protection then duties on exports should be im- 
posed, so as to make our cotton and wool cost more to foreign man- 
ufacturers than to our own. It would seem, then, that this free 
Republic is not established, according to the theo of the protection- 
ists, for the general welfare, but for the sole benefit and aggrandize- 
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ment of the manufacturing class. This would be to establish a 
8 moneyed aristocracy, which to be hated needs only to be 
own. 

I represent on this floor, Mr. Chairman, a constituency of laborers, 
of workingmen, for in Delaware we have no very rich men and few 
very poor ones, and I have no theories of my own which 1 desire to 
carry out regardless of their injurious and disastrous effect upon these 
laborers, nor am I wedded to the schemes of any one else, however 
refined and plausible, which I would not at once reject if they con- 
flicted with the happiness and well-being of that people. But hav- 
ing seen the beneficent effects of cheap and simple government, with 
taxes at a minimum in my own State, I have great faith that like 
results would follow could simple methods be applied to the Federal 
Government. High taxes lead to extravagance which produces cor- 
ruption and finally works ruin. 

hen Turgot, after the death of Louis XV, was called to take 
the reins of power and save if possible the nation from ruin, we 
are told he ‘‘found France, and in fact all Europe, stee in pov- 
erty and threatened with future calamities, not because the country 
was deficient in natural resources or the people unwilling to labor, 
but because through the lack of any appreciation or understanding 
of the most simple economic laws and principles the government 
authorities had so multiplied taxes, eee ee trade, and restrieted 
commerce that production was everywhere carried on at the mini- 
mum of profit, accumulation prevented, and distribution so impeded 
that the people in one province were sometimes allowed to starve, 
while in adjoining departments there was a surplus mocking a mar- 
ket.” In 1776 the royal decree, made in the name of the king but 
written by Turgot, contained the following: 
in giving to man wants, rendered it n that he should have pro; 5 
The aht fo labor is not piaren the property of all men but it is the trek the at 
sacred, and the most imprescriptible of all property. We therefore regard it as 
the first obligation on our justice, and as an act most worthy of our beneticence, 
to free all our subjects from every restriction on this most inalienable right of 
humanity. We therefore abrogate every arbitrary institution that does not per- 
mit the poor to freely enjoy the fruits of their labor, which tramples down the sex 
whose weakness gives it more of wants and less of resources, and which, in con- 
demning women to 8 idleness, promotes immorality and debauchery ; 
which extinguishes emulation in industry and renders useless the talent of those 
who are excluded from trade associations; which deprives the state of the indus- 
„the trade, and the products of foreigners; which retards the progress of the 
; and, finally, which gives facility to members of de ee to so intrigue 
among themselves as to force those who are poor to submit to the will of the rich 
and so become the instruments of monopoly and the supporters of schemes, the 
sole effect of which is to enable a few to enjoy more than their rightful ee 
of those commodities which are essential to the subsistence and comfort of the 
masses. 

The average rate of duties in our present tariff is about 43 per cent, 
Now, that means that the purchaser here must pay 43 per cent. more 
for all manufactured articles than he would be compelled to pay if 
there was no tariff at all. When the fathers framed the Constitu- 
tion 5 per cent, ad valorem was deemed to be an adequate duty on 
imperts. Now, if this 43 per cent. was absolutely nec: to save 
our manufactures from extinction, that would be a different ques- 
tion; but, as I have shown, such is not the case. It is in effect a 
bounty given to the large manufacturers, for while foreign competi 
tion is prevented by this prohibitory legislation, at the same time 
all home competition is suppressed by the combination of powerful 
and wealthy manufacturing organizations. This is so well known I 
need not enlarge on it. 

In our Government direct taxation has been reserved for times of 
great exigency, as when a war is waged and the largest revenue is 
needed. Nevertheless it has always been unpopular in this country. 
The people will submit patiently to very onerous taxation that is not 
felt directly by being taken from them by the hands of the tax-gath- 
erer, while the attempt to collect a much smaller sum has several 
times led to serious outbreaks and to very general discontent. There- 
fore the most popular system of taxation in this country has been the 
indirect mode of raising revenue through the imposition of tax upon 
the importation of manufactured goods into this country. But as be- 
tween the two systems of a prohibitory tariff, or absolute free trade 
with direct taxation, I am not sure if the latter would not be the 
preferable mode. 

Of one thin gI do feel absolutely certain, that the latter mode would 
lead to a much more economical expenditure of the public moneys, 
to a much more rigid accountability for public expenditures on the 
part of the representatives of the people, and to a purer, simpler, 
and freer administration of government than has been seen of late 
years. 

But, sir, is there not reason to doubt it is the intention or desire of 
those advocating this measure there will be any revision of the tariff 
through the instrumentality of this commission? The very men who 
clamor against any revision of the tariff, and who insist on the highest 
rates of duty for protection per se, are the champions of this measure. 
And in order to make it absolutely impossible there shall be any re- 
vision of the tariff duties they advocate the repeal of all our internal- 
revenue laws and the total abolition of the entire internal-revenue 
system, knowing full well that the necessities of the Government in 
payment of the interest and principal of the public debt and the lar, 
annual appropriations for soldiers and sailors’ pensions must, for 
many years to come, require an amount of revenue that will neces- 
sarily impose a high rate of taxation in the form of tariff. 


If the internal-revenue taxes duties are repealed of course it must 
be the tariff duties will be in excess of those of which the people 
now compia If I could believe, or if there had been any argu- 
ment adduced by the gentlemen opposed to revenue tariff, that the 
would after this commission had discharged the function with whic 
this bill clothes it address themselves earnestly and seriously to a 
revision of the tariff, I might overcome some of the objections which 
I have urged to this mode of legislation and would give this bill my 
hearty support. But I am forced to the conclusion that this is only 
a subterfuge to enable gentlemen on the other side to escape, if pos- 
sible, the responsibility for not fulfilling their promise to the people 
who elected them at the last election. 

That the danger to our liberties which I have referred to is a real 
one and not any figment of my tion, I will support it by a 
brief quotation from a standard work, De Tocqueville's Democracy 
in America: 

I am of opinion upon the whole that the man w 

wing aponde ours is one of the Pr energies — in the joe 
Foy ch tie games tine tks neat the most confined and least dangerous. Never- 
theless the friends of dem should keep their oyen anxiously fixed in this di- 
rection; for if evera permanent inequality of tions and aristocracy 


penetrate into the world it may be predicted that this is the gate by which they 
will enter. 


At the close of the canvass in Indiana preceding the last Presiden- 
tial election, and when it could not possibly be for any legitimate 
election expenses, the manufacturers of Pennsylvania were thrown 
into terror by the threat that unless they nded the Democrats 
would come into power and all duties would be taken off; and they 
did respond in enormous contributions, which we have reason to be- 
jave were put where they would do the most good” to the Repub- 

ican party. 

Teonclude, Mr. Chairman, by indorsing the following just thoughts: 


Cast your eye over the globe. Which are the 2 the most and 
the most peaceable nations? Those where the law interferes least with private 
activity; where the government is the least felt ; where individuality has most 
scope, and public opman the most influence; where the machinery of the admin- 
istration is the least important and the least complicated ; where taxation is light- 
est and least unequal, popular discontent the least excited and the least justifi- 
able; where the responsibility of individuals and is the most active, and 
where, consequently, if m are not in a perfect state, at any rate they tend in- 
cessantly to correct themselves ; where ons, meetings, and associations 
are the least fettered ; where labor, capital, and production suffer the least from 
artiticial displacement; where man follows most completely its own natural 
course; where thought of God prevails the most over the inventions of men ; those, 
in short, who realize the most nearly this idea: that, within the limits of right, 
all human transactions should flow from the free, fectible, and voluntary action 
of man; nothing be attempted by the law or by force, except the administration 
of universal justice, 


Department of Agriculture. 


REMARKS 


HON. JEREMIAH W. DWIGHT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 8, 1882, 
SE LES, Oy a ee eara ee duties of the Department 


Mr. DWIGHT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: So much has been said by those who are, by the 
rules of the House, in charge of this bill, which provides for the en- 
largement of the Agricultural Bureau and elevates the head of it to 
a Cabinet poeton; that I have not thought it necessary to occupy 
the time of the House in attempting to give any additional reasons 
why the bill should become a law. In consequence, however, of 
ee + sig that have been made upon it, I ask to be heard very 

riefly. 

The first objection that I shall notice was made by the gentleman 
from Alabama, [Mr. HERBERT, ] who said: 

I do not want a burean organized to control the farmer, and that will be the re- 
sultof this scheme, so far as political influences can effect thatresult. This bureau, 
with its head in the Cabinet, taking its political complexion from the Administra- 
SE Ek Ng ey eng SE 
all points, will be a most powerful political machine. CER 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman fails to appreciate 
the purposes and scope of the bill, and the great interea Livolved 
in this discussion. He seems to forget or fail to realize that the 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial industries of the coun- 
try are vastly more important than all other interests which engage 
the attention of our people. His fear that the proposed Cabinet 
office may be filled by a politician apparently dwarfs his Regt, Aung 
so that he is unable to comprehen the importance of the subject, 
and he would therefore defeat the passage of the bill. 
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Mr. Speaker, let me suggest that the President and Vice-President 
of the United States are 3 and will continue to be. The 
Ww 


Cabinet officers are and always have been politicians. The same is 
true of Senators, Members of Con and all other public officers. 
I am not aware, however, that it is the purpose of the people or the 
gentleman from Alabama to abolish all or any of the offices named 
because they have been, are, and will continue to be filled by poli- 
ticians. It has not been hinted that I am aware of that the gen- 
tleman asks to have the office which he holds upon this floor abol- 
ished, or that he intends to resign because it is filled by not only a 
politician but a very zealous partisan. 

The distinguished gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. BROWNE, ] who 
is usually on the right side of all public questions, has, as it seems 
to me, mistaken this one. He says: 


There are many reasons, if T had the time to give them, why agriculture, so 
large and important an interest as it is, occupies no such relations to the Govern- 
ment as to make it either necessary or proper that it should be represented in the 
councils of the Executive. 


He also says: 


What do you do by creating a secretary of agrena except to make a new 
officer, to increase es, and increase expenditures of the people's money from 
the Treasury? That is all. 


I know of no one here or elsewhere who proposes to abolish any 
of the Cabinet positions which now exist under the laws of the Uni- 
ted States. By the consent of all parties and all citizens, I believe 
they are regarded and treated as absolutely necessary. And I desire 
to call attention to the fact that no one of them is delegated to treat 
subjects or interests that are more comprehensive and important to 
our whole people than will devolve upon the new Cabinet officer 
which will be created by the abe Som neg of the bill now being con- 
sidered, if it becomes a law. I will also add that the magnitude of 
the aggregated business that will come under the considerate care of 
the new secretary will amaze us all when we come to examine the 
data from which we approximate the amount. I have not at hand 
the statistics to enable me to speak with definiteness. Nor have I 
now the time or opportunity toobtainthem. Norisitn after 
the full and elaborate discussion which has already been upon 
the subject. I will only state two items 3 as I recollect 
them. I believe that the aggregate value of agricultural productions 
for the year 1880 were about nine billion dollars, and that manufact- 
ured productions for the same year amounted to about six billion 
dollars. Include with these sums the other interests which the bill 
provides for, of which I will name the following: 

Collecting and disseminating all important and useful informa- 
tion concerning agriculture, and also concerning such scientific mat- 
ters and industrial pursuits as relate to the interests of agriculture, 
which shall include divisions of botany, entomology, and chemistry 
and the modes of farming in the several States and Territories, an 
report such practical information as shall tend to increase the profits 
of the farmer respecting the various methods ; the crops most profit- 
able in the several sections; the preferable varieties of seeds, vines, 

lants, fruits, and fertilizers. The bureau of animal industry, to 
in charge of a competent veterinary surgeon, who shall investi- 
gate and report upon the number, value, and condition of the do- 
mestic animals of the United States; their protection, growth, and 
use; the causes, prevention, or cure of contagious, communicable, 
or other diseases ; and the kinds, races, or breeds best adapted to the 
several sections for profitable raising. 

The bureau of lands, the chief of which shall investigate and 
report upon the resources and capabilities of the public and other 
lands for farming, stock-raising, timber, manufacturing, mining, 
and other industrial uses. It also provides that there shall be a 
division of forestry, the chief of which shall ascertain the annual 
amount of consumption, importation, and exportation of timber and 
other forest products; the probable supply for future wants; the 
means best 1 to the preservation and renewal of forests; the 
influence of forests upon climate, and kindred subjects. 

It further provides that the bureau of statistics shall collect and 
report the agricultural statistics of the United States; and, in addi- 
tion, all important information and statistics relating to industrial 
education and agricultural colleges; to labor and wages in this and 
other countries; to markets and prices; to modes and cost of trans- 
porting agricultural products and live stock to their final market; 
to the demand, supply, and prices in foreign markets; to the loca- 
tion, number, and products of manufacturing establishments of what- 
ever sort, their sources of raw material, methods, markets, and 


rices, 

1 The subjects involved in this discussion are more important to the 
country and to all its people than any other subjects that have occu- 
pied the time and attention of this congress. 

It is not saying too much, Mr. Speaker, when I state that they 
underlie and overshadow all other questions. How my astute and 
distinguished friend from Indiana should have been led to adopt the 
view he has expressed Iam unable to determine. I am quite con- 
fident that he will find himself here and elsewhere acting with a 
decided minority, which will ee grow smaller as the wisdom 
of the measure shall be made apparent by the beneficent results that 
will foliow its adoption. 
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Tariff and Tax Commission. 
SPEECH 


HON. W. C. WHITTHORNE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 5, 1882. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under co: the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appointment 
of a commission to investigate the question of the and internal revenue laws 


Mr. WHITTHORNE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had determined not to participate in this de- 
bate, believing and knowing that the final passage of the pending 
bill was a certainty, but, inasmuch as the discussion has taken so 
wide a range, and has assumed a phase in which the expression of 
individual views becomes proper, if not necessary, I ask the indul- 

nce of the committee for a brief time, in which I shall attempt to 

ischarge this duty. 

In the discussion of the pending question of a tariff commission it 
is well to look at the condition of the Government for whose bene- 
fit revenue is to be raised, to examine intoits present necessities, and 
to determine as far as it is possible what are likely to be the demands 
of the future upon its accruing revenues. I assume, Mr. Chairman, 
that the financial condition of the country is correctly exhibited by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report to Congress, an 
I quote from it here what I deem to be pertinent to the views I en- 
tertain as to the present duty of Con to the people, and which, 
in my judgment, makes manifest and imperative the need of present 
action upon our part. Says the Secretary of the Treasury: 


A revision of the tariff seems necessary to meet the condition of many branches 
of trade. That condition has materially changed since the enactment of the tariff 
of 1864, which formed the basis of the present tariff as to most of the articles im- 
ported. The specific duties imposed by that act, for instance, on iron and steel in 
their various forms had then a proper relation to the ad valorem duties imposed on 
the articles manufactured from those metals; but by a large reduction in the values. 
especially of the cruder forms of iron and steel, the speci duty imposed thereon 
now amounts, in many cases, to an ad valorem duty of over 100 per cent., while the 
ad valorem duties on manufactured articles have not been changed. 

The growing demands of trade have led, also, to the importation of iron and 
steel in forms and under designations not enumerated in the tariff. and the great 
3 between the specific and ad valorem duties is a constant stimulus 
to importers to try to bring the merchandise under the ad valorem rate. This pro- 
duces uncertainty, ap from the action of collectors, and litigation, which 

rove embarrassing to business interests as well as to the Government; and what 

instanced as the case with iron and steel will be found to be the case with other 

articles. An equalization of the tariff, and a simplification of some of its details, 

are needed. How far such revision shall involve a reduction of the tariff is a 

question for Congress to decide. 5 
* * „* * * 

The rapid reduction of the public debt and the increase of the surplus in the 
Treasury present the question to Congress whether there should not be a reduc- 
tion in the taxation now put upon the people. It is estimated that, if the present 
ratio of receipt and expenditare is kept up, the public debt now e Ne be 
paid in the next ten years. In view of the large sum that has been paid by the 

resent generation upon that debt, and of the heavy taxation that now bears upon 

e industries and business of the country, it seems just and proper that another 

neration should meet a portion of the debt and that the burdens now laid upon 

e country should be lightened. It is to be considered, too, whether the seeming 
affluence of the Treasury does not provoke to expenditure larger in amount than 
a wise economy would a upon objects would not meet with favorin 
a pinched or moderate condition of the Federal exchequer. 

In some oes there is already talk of an overflowing T , and projects 
are put forth for lavish e ditnre, not only to the furtherance of public works 
of doubtfal 1 9 — — expediency, but in aid of enterprises no more than 
quasi-public in character. Can a government be justly said to have an overflowin 
treasury when there is an outstanding debt against it greater than it could pa 
lawfully es and when its means of payment in the fature must be taken 
from its s by burdensome taxation? And is it a beneficial exercise of gov- 
ernmental power to raise money by taxation in greater sums than the la de- 
mands upon the Government require, when those demands are of themselves a 
heavy burden upon the industry and business of the country? 


And very wisely has the Secretary called attention to the sugges- 
tion made by a large class of interested pena to the permanency 
of a national debt for investment and banking el ae Approving 
his remarks in this connection as far as they go, I beg leave to quote 
them. Says the Secretary: 

Other considerations have been presented ; such as thatifthe publicdebt be ory 
— and all Government bonds retired, the best and safest s forthe national- 

k system will be gone, and that a desirable mode of investment for savings- 
banks, trust companies, and fiduciary representatives will be taken away, and 
that the return of the sums paid to the holders of bonds, to seek investment 

other c! will disturb the business of the country. It is doubtful 
whether, in a government like ours, not designed for a ee one, these will be 
held as sufficient reasons for koopia on foot a large public debt, requiring for the 
management of it, and for the collection of the revenue to meet the interest npon 
it, many officials and large expense. 

The Secre might have gone further and demonstrated, as I be- 
lieve could be done, that “a permanent national debt is a permanent 
national curse,” involving, as it always does, permanent taxation, at- 
tended with corruption. But he has said sufficient to arrest atten- 
tion to the fact that he regards the payment of the public debt as 
important as affecting the character of our form of government, and 
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ee in this regard he is imbued with the ‘ancient democratic 
ai 

Now, let us turn for a moment to the estimate made by the Secre- 
tary ofthe sone and expenditures of the Government for the fiscal 
year 1883, remarking as we pass along that his estimate of receipts 
for the two last quarters of the fiscal year 1884 have been and will be 
exceeded, and expenditures will most likely be lessened. The esti- 
mate for 1883 is as follows: 


The revenues of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, estimated upon the basis 
of existing laws, will be— 


TOMA GUSUNIE AVA ¼ sees pos anesh . 7˙² arenas 2135 600, 000 00 


From internal revenue. ...........-...---------+- 55, 000, 000 00 
From sales of public lands. 2, 500, 000 00 
From tax on ion and deposits of national banks 8, 000, 000 00 
From repayment of interest by Pacific Railway Companies - 1, 500, 000 00 
From customs fees, fines, penalties, koa 1, 350, 000 00 
From fe letters-patent, and lands. 2, 450, 000 00 
of sales of Government property 250, 000 00 

From profits on FTT 3, 250, 600 00 
From revenues of the District of Columbia. 1, 800, 000 00 
From miscellaneous sources = 8. 900, 000 00 
Total estimated ordinary receipts. .-.-......-.-..---------- 400, 000, 000 00 


eae period, received from the several 
Executive Departments, are as follows: 


S. . a 
SESS5RE8 
88888828 
sss As 388 


t- 
Post-Office Departmen 
Department of Agriculture. 


Department Po Be Sa NIRS ce ea rea eS 
18, 031, 574 03 
Postal 080100 . e een EST 5 920, 077 95 
Miscellansons sz 18, 141, 851 95 
District of Columbia „„ 3, 562, 599 31 
Permanent annual appropriations : 
Interest on the public debt 600, 000 00 
a 611, 714 22 
Refun -—customs, internal revenue, lands, , 514, 160 00 
Collecting revenues from custom 5, 500, 000 00 
Miscellaneous: sx ccc5.scccacencunecccccecsssicsas 2, 577, 125 00 
126, 202, 939 22 
Total estimated expenditures, including sinking fund. 340, 462, 507 65 
Or an, estimated surplus jj. „ 50, 537, 492 35 


Excluding the sinking fund, the estimated expenditures will be 8294. 850. 793. 43 
showing a surplus of $105,149, 206.57. 


Mr. Chairman, the receipts of the Government will be in excess of 
the estimates of the Secretary. This is apparent from the increase 
of importations, and the collections made internal reyenue and 
miscellaneous resources, and from the rapid extinguishment of the 
public debt. An interesting and reliable statement in this connec- 
tion has been prepared and given to the public press by Mr. Carson, 


the able and efficient clerk of the Committee on Ways and Means of 
this House, and to which I ask your attention. It is as follows: 


The reduction in the public debt for April was about the average for the pæ- 
ceding months of the current fiscal year, amount for the month being $14,415, 
824, and for the ten months, $128,748,213. Thelargest reduction hith: 

ublic debt during any one year was in 1867, when the reduction was below $128,- 
,000, or about $100,000,000 less than been 


to reach $145,000,000. While the 
$15,000,000, there was a reduction for the month, in the in 
$20,707,850. This apparent discrepancy is explained by the fact that the cash in 
the Treasury compared with April lis reduced about $5,000,000, and this in turn is 
Mig EF by the largedisbursements made on account of called bonds. Since July 
1, 1882, the average monthly reduction in the public debt has been $12,875,000. 

Of the continued 6 per cent. bonds only $89,000,000 are now outstanding, and 
nearly $42,000,000 of this amount have been called for redemption. The one hun- 
dred and ninth, one hundred and tenth, and one hundred eleventh calls for 
$5,000,000 each will mature May 3, May 10, and May 17 respectively, and the one 
hundred and twelfth call, which is for $15,000,000, will mature June 7. In these 
four calls $30,000,000 are included, and the call issued yesterday for $11,000,000 
wi out the remainder of the loan of 1861, the original amount of which was 
$189,000,000, and which was the first loan authorized on account of the rebellion. 
of Eae foe 000,000 included in the four calls last matured, about $7,500,000 are still 
outs’ ing. 

The Treasurer's statement of assets and liabilities for April shows an increase 
of $3,416,473 in standard silver dollars, the amount of these coins now in the Treas- 
ury being $81,595,056. Against this amount there are outstanding $58,900,000 sil- 
ver certificates, which shows the Government to be absolute owner of but 28 per 
cent. of the amount of silver dollars now in the Treasury. In fractional silver 
coins the for the month was about $250,000. In coins and gold bull- 
ion there are now on hand over $155,000,000, a decline of $11,250,000 since April 1. 
There is also a loss of $2,000,000 in the amount of United States national-bank notes 
held in the Treasurer's general fund since the last monthly statement was issued. 
The fund held for the redemption of notes of national banks, failed, in liquidation 
and reducing circulation increased during A $3,000,000. This is accounted for 
by the rapid al tion by the Government of the 34 per cent. bonds. Many banks 
holding the called bonds deposit United States notes for their bonds and reduce 
circula: rather than purchase 4 cent. bonds at the present preminm. The 
amount of 4 cent. bonds now held by the Treasury to secure circulation and 
deposits is $102,296,950, a decrease of nearly $600,000 compared with May 1, 1881. 
During th t closed, however, the deposits by national banks of this 
class of bonds were $3,500,000, t $870,000 withdrawn. The bulk of these de- 
pons was by new banks established in the West. The available cash balancein 

© Treasury is $142,334,183, a decrease of over A PAN compared with April 1. 

The total receipts of April show an increase of $3,500,000 over those for April, 
1881, as will be seen from the following comparative statement: 


Source of revenue. 1882, 1881. 
$17, 056, 836 
11, 824, 345 
2, 359, 119 
21, 250, 100 


For the ten months of the current fiscal year the total receipts were $334,300,- 
months of last year, an increase of 


557 t $298,008, 253 for the cor 
$34,000,000. In consequence of „ in the principal and rate of 
interest on the public debt the expenditures for the ten months, closing with 


April show a decrease of over $10,000,000 compared with the same ten months of 
the pı year. This larger saving in expenditure has the effect to increase 
the net surplus revenue by that amount. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, at the risk of being tedious in quoting “ fig- 
ures,” 1 beg to call your attention to a statement of the interest- 
bearing bonded debt of the Government, giving the periods at which 
it becomes redeemable and payable, in order that we may see the 
demands that we make by this charge upon the public revenues. 
This statement I take from one of the current statements of the pub- 
lic debt issued by the Treasury Department: 


Title of loan. 


Loan of 1863, (81's)... 
Funded loan of 1881 
Funded loan of 1891 
Funded loan of 1907 
Refunding certificates.. 
Navy pension nl 


Total interest-bearing debt... ............--.--.+--|------+- 202+ - 2222s ee eeeeee 


It will be seen that I exclude from the public debtstatement all of 
the debt created prior to March 3, 1863, because all of the bonded 
debt so created has been called for, and that with a portion of the 
debt created under act of March 3, 1863, will be extinguished before 
the commencement of the next fiscal year, Ist of July, 1882. An analy- 
sis of this statement in connection with the calls for bonds made by 
the Secretary of the will show that of the debt now re- 
deemable at the pleasure of Government there will remain after 
the Ist of July, 1882, about four hundred and fifty million dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, a careful study of these official exhibits makes it 
manifest that if our present tariff and internal- revenue laws remain 
as they are, and useless and extravagant expenditures are avoided, 
there will be collected under them a surplus of nearly or quite one 
hundred and forty millions per annum, and this too with liberal ap- 
propriations for pensions, and which being applied to the payment 
of the present redeemable debt of the Government, will extinguish 


F When 
Authorizing act. Rate. i ble. Total. 
„ June 30, 1881 647, 855, 700 
cent. continued at 34 per cent.. May 1, 1881 401, 503, 900 
Jely 1. 1% 738,772 550 
... 4 
wa qckowves buwcd eweslsene 3 575, 250 
r T TITTY IE 14, 000, 000 
CCC ĩðͥiU AT T A N, TE 1,452, 707,400 


it in about three years, or six years, before the next bonded indebt- 
edness of the Government becomes redeemable, which, as is shown, is 
September, 1891. 
view of this state of facts, what is the duty of Con ? May 

Lask, is it just to the people that we should continue in existence 
onerous taxes in order to pay this debt prematurely? Is it not crim- 
inal to collect such a surplus over and beyond the necessities of the 
Government? Is it not already apparent from the vast schemes of 
subsidies, jobs, and extravagant propositions presented to this Con- 
gress that this surplus invites the lew plunderer and lobbyist to 
a feast of corruption? To meet and defeat these schemes, and to be 
just to the people by the reduction of taxes, I hold to be the first 
and supreme duty of this e ee 

And it is this duty that the Republican party now shrinks from in 
their effort to create a tariff commission.” They would prolon 
the life of the national debt, but they dare not say so. They would 
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perpetuate the existing tariff, with all of its injustice, but they have 
not the courage squarely and honestly to face the people as its ad- 
vocates and defenders, but seek by fi issues and appeals to the 
fears of the people in their business relations to hide its enormities 
and eke out its life. No trained body of men in any service have 
ever been more effective in their work than the friends of the Mor- 
rill ane in the Congress of the United States have shown themselves 
to be. 

It is idle for gentlemen to arraign the Democratic majorities in 
this House of the Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth Con- 

for any failures to remedy the tariff. Those of us who were 
P know that outside of the overshadowing knowledge that the 
executive apparent was against any mangs, we felt and rec- 
ognized the full power and efficiency of the friends of the Morrill 
tariff to defeat any proposed legislation, and this they will have the 
power to do in the future, notwithstanding any recommendation of 
a tariff commission, from their unity of purpose and cohesive organ- 
ization. And they will do it, Mr. 9 unless the commission’s 
report and the majority of this House is acceptable to them. Ag- 
gated and corporate wealth is a fearful and powerful adversary 

to unorganized labor and industry. 

I have said that the friends and advocates of the present tariff seek 
by false issues ‘‘to hide its enormities and eke out its life,” satisfied 
as they must be that if the present large surplus of revenues is to 
continue much longer the people, unless misled and deceived, will 
unite to dethrone its exactions. Hence it is, Mr. Chairman, that 
they proclaim its opponents to be in favor of “ direct taxation” and 
“ free trade.” There are no such issues, as they well know, tendered 
by any party in this country, and no practical person, however wise 
and correct he may believe the theories of either to be, deems it 
possible to establish such a rey on the Government even when 
the national debt is extinguished, much less so while it exists, The 
very frame-work of our Federal and State governments would make 
ita ames problem, and the habits and customs of the people make 
it im ible. 

It is, therefore, a false issue, sought to be made by the Republican 
party, and willfully so, in order to distract the attention of the peo- 
ple from the real issues in this connection tendered by the Demo- 
cratic party in the interest and for the benefit of the people. These 
issues are the payment of the public debt, an economical administra- 
tion of the Government, and the reduction of taxation; and in making 
this reduction such a reformation of the tariff as shall relieve the 
people of the burdens they pay, not to the Government, but to fa- 
vored classes, and with the view and to the end that taxation shall be 
made to fall, as nearly as it can be done, in equal measure upon ull. 

These, Mr. Chairman, I repeat, are the real issues, and are those 
which the Republican party in the past have sought to postpone, 
and now insidiously avoid. 

A brief retrospect of the proceedings of Congress and the action 
of the executive department will show that while the Democratic 
party on this floor have sought by their support of economic meas- 
ures to retrench and reduce the ae of the Government so 
as to make the payment of the pe lic debt easy, those efforts have 
encountered the opposition of the Republican party, and that in 
every endeavor to reduce the tariif e by the Democrats a sturdy 
resistance has been offered by the Republican party. A reference to 
the journal of our proceedings will also show that the Republican 
party leaders have sought to prolong the bonded indebtedness of 
the Government in the creation of a new bond payable at a distant 
pert. the only purpose of such long bond or deferred payments 

ing the perpetuation of the necessity of continued high taxes, or, 
in other words,“ high duties,” to the end that “ protection,” not to 
labor, but to“ capital,” whether invested in banks or manufactories, 
might be secured. 

“ Protection” to capital so invested is the aim and end of all their 
efforts. They are, by reason of the fidelity of the Democratic party 
to economy in the administration of the Government, and the resist- 
ance of that pay to“ monopoly“ in gold, now confronted with such 
an exhibit of financial ability upon the part of the Government to 
pay the public debt in strict conformity with public faith, and at 
the same time largely to reduce taxation. So that to secure their 
object “a tub must be thrown to the whale,” and hence the effort 
to show a reduction of taxation by the introduction of the bill to re- 
peal certain internal taxes, the details of which I have not now time 
to examine, but I feel quite assured even this, it is not e ted, 
shall receive final consideration by this Congress. If good faith had 
been intended, why not have made it a ee of the pending bill, or 
had its consideration prior to this time? Yet again, if friendly to 
labor, why not prefer!“ farm laborers,” and in it propose to take off 
all taxes on tobacco, instead of relieving capital? 

No, Mr. Chairman, we cannot disguise the fact that the purpose of 
this present majority of the Committee on Ways and Means, and who 
are but the swift servants of a 5 caucus, is to secure and 
foster protective and prohibitory duties as the system of taxation 
which is to prevail and govern this country. the tariff com- 
mission“ performs its intended office in its recommendations it will 
be 3 by the advocates of the Morrill tariff; if not, it will 
be defeated by them. 

Mr. Chairman, the question with them is not one of argument and 
reason, or even good faith to the great mass of the people; it is 
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solely one of interest. They will not yield the tributes paid by labor 
to their wealth. 

“ Protective taxation,” Mr. Chairman, is not warranted by the 
genius and principles of our form of government. The theory of our 
republican institutions is that the Government shall not foster and 
encourage one class of the peopia at the expense of another; that 
the Government cannot ri ly interfere with the right of the 
citizen to pursue fortune as he may choose, except so far as to prevent 
him from trespassing upon the like right belonging to others, nor 
can the Government oppress one class for the benefit of another class. 
The very spirit that gave birth to our constitutional forms of gov- 
ernment was a protest and limitation against the governmental au- 
thority to discriminate between citizens and classes by unequal 
taxation. 

The inherent and necessary inequality of protective taxation 
tends to encourage the growth of corporate wealth and to beget 
monopolies. A careful study of the economic history of our country 
for the last few years, makes the truth of this proposition clear, and 
while we are rejoiced at the rapid development of the resources of 
our country in all of its economic relations, yet those who are mind- 
ful of the lessons taught by the history of the grand and magnificent 
struggles of poopie against vicious oppression and partial govern- 
ments in all the past, must contemplate with fear and apprehension 
the great increase of incorporated capital and the support and favor 
it constantly demands and receives from the partial legislation of 
the Government. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, it has already in a marked degree arrested 
attention; so much so, in fact, as to call for the assertion by the 
people, by constitutional amendments and otherwise, of their ulti- 
mate right to control all charters and grants of power and privileges. 
The very office of “ protective taxation ” is to foster, encourage, and 
support classes, and this begets that vicious and corrupt character 
which history unerringly teaches us is ultimately destructive to any 
form of government. We, sir, are witnesses to the fact that the 
great protected“ interests are by their paid agents and attorneys 
represented in all the avennes of approach to the deliberations of 
this Congress. 

Sir, the advocates of protective taxation” upon this floor and 
throughout the country assume that it is the province of capital to 
take care of labor. In this they ask of the Government by“ pro- 
tective taxation” to secure their ‘‘ wealth,” and ont of its thus as- 
sured profits they will pay higher wages to labor. So reasons the 
wolf with the lamb. Do any of the protectionists propose to give 
seenrity for the faithful performance of such pledges f No, sir, And 
may I add, who believes that such protectionists would fail for a mo- 
ment to purchase machinery that cheapened the cost of labor to them, 
or that they would employ the“ peopet labor” of Europe that may 
flock to our shores, or even to take ‘‘the Chinaman” if perchance 
they could thereby secure a less rate of wages per day? 

No, sir. They are for “free trade” in labor because it enhances 
the value of their capital, and not for “free trade” in anything 
that tends to diminish it. It is not, and should not be, one of the 
objects of government to interfere so as to disturb the natural and 

roper union and harmony between labor and capital. Legislative 
interference in this country between labor and capital is a great and 
growing evil, and nothing contributes more to make the recurring 
conflicts between these economic forces bitter than “protective tax- 
ation.” In vain may gentlemen declare that the existing tariff has 
advanced the interests of labor in this country. 

May I not, in answer thereto, ask you, Mr. Chairman, why is it that 
during the years of this tariff, trade unions and labor organizations 
have so rapidly grown and multiplied in this country, and why is it 
that during these years strikes,“ which have threatened the peace 
and stability of our political fabric, have repeatedly occurred? Do 
they not even now hear the mutterings of that volcano? Do not these 
advocates of protective taxation realize that but for our cheap tilla- 
ble lands, where starving want may and does find relief, labor would 
not for one hour tolerate that system of legislation under which 
“strikes” become a necessity, while at the same time favored classes 
become enriched into millionaires in the course of a few years. 

From your cheap lands have come at once the relief and prosperity 
of this country, and when by restrictive legislation you shut off the 
markets of the world to the surplus products of the laborers on this 
soil, the time will come when down will tumble all your castles 
erected by protective taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, does not the present state of things demonstrate the 
correctness of this proposition? The drought of 1881 diminished your 
agricultural products. Its effect was to diminish exports, and with 
diminished exports has come a contraction in the value of all capital, 
asis shown in the depreciation of stocks and bonds and the tightness 
of money markets. 

Suppose by continued restrictive legislation upon the part of this 
country toward the trade of other countries you invite retaliatory 
laws upon their part, (and this we know is contemplated by some of 
them, ) and thus shut off a demand for our products and thereby di- 
minish our e: , have you not, or, rather, will you notaccomplish 
the same results as the drought of 1881? I commend to gentlemen 
the wisdom and truth of the words of a distinguished political ocon- 
omist that“ a commercial nation has the same interest in the wealth 
of her neighbors that a tradesman has in the wealth of his custom- 
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ers;” and in this connection, to quote the equally wise and truthful 
words of another political economist, that “all obstructions to the 
exchange of commodities between any two countries desiring each 
other’s products must injuriously affect the interests of both.” 

This we know to be true as between individuals, and must be so 
as between different countries. No section of the world can produce 
all that its inhabitants want, and hence, in order to supply such 
wants an exchange of products becomes a necessity. This exchange 
is commerce, and all obstructions thereto operates either to diminish 
this exchange, or to make the gratification of wants burdensome, 
and in either event to lessen the value of labor. Protective taxation 
tends, therefore, to isolate a country, and We ee to impoverish it. 

It would be instructive in this connection to look at the condition 
of the commercial nations of the world, commencing with the great- 
est in wealth and population, and going on down to those least in 
either, and testing their condition by the question of protective 
taxation.” Ihave not the time now to do more than make the sug- 

tion, 

Eg Protective taxation” for the benefit of one interest creates the 
demand and necessity of like taxation for another. Bounties to one 
begets bounties to another. Full many an illustration of this truth 
could be given, but it is especially shown in the demand of the ship- 
builders for subsidies. The subsidies, if granted, can only be justified 
because it is necessary to equalize, or rather neutralize, the injustice 
done this industry by protective taxation. But, Mr. Chairman, I 
hasten on, and hurriedly, to notice the main arguments made in sup- 
port of „protective taxation.” These ments are : 

First. That protective taxation” for the benefit of manufacturers 
and other interests tends to and does cheapen the prices of the man- 
ufactured or protected articles. 

Second. That the effect and office of protective taxation” is to 
enhance the price of farm products. 

3 That “ protective taxation” increases the price of the wages 
of labor. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if these propositions be trne, it can well be 
understood that the farmer and wage-laborer would favor protective 
taxation, but why the manfacturer, whose goods are to be cheapened 
thereby, should desire it and involve himself in great expense to 
secure it is strange—passing strange. But, sir, upon their face these 
propositions are self-contradictory, and I submit that in the produc- 
tion of manufactured goods there are but three elements—material, 
labor, and capital. Now, if you increase the price of the material 
and the labor, which are the chief items of cost in production, it is 
impossible that the final cost of the product ean be lessened by this 
process. A moment’s reflection will demonstrate the falsity of one or 
the other of these propositions and their absurdity taken as a whole. 
My colleague [Mr. SMONTON] very aptly made this manifest a few 
days since in his queries put to the gentleman from Michigan, when 
he asked how the farmer was to reconcile the proposition when told 
in the same breath that the tariff on oats ‘‘ put oats up,” and that 
the tariff on salt “ put salt down.” 

In fact, these arguments of those who favor“ protective taxa- 
tion” reminds one of the bunko game, in which it is said of the 
little joker,” “now you see it, and now you don’t.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, tables of certain and selected manufactured 
articles, showing large reductions in price, are exhibited, and at the 
same time tables of certain products of the soil are shown, and the 
advocates of protective taxation point to them to sustain these pro 
ositions, and display the tables of our large import and export trade 
as showing the great prosperity of this country. In answer to such 
ar, ents, it might be well to inquire what would have been the 
prices of these articles and the degree of prosperity in this country 
without the ‘‘ Morrill tariff.“ Especially, sir, in view of the fact 
that it cannot be argued that “protective taxation” in the United 
States increased the commercial wealth of England and other coun- 
tries of Europe. Turn for one moment to the exhibits of the export 
and import trade of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Germany since 
1860, and you will note the immense increase in the volume of the 
trade of each. 

That of the entire world has been largely augmented in these years, 
and the tendency in the alteration of prices in all of the articles 
which the advocates of protective taxation have exhibited is shown 
in each and everywhere. Now, is all this to be ascribed to the Mor- 
rill tariff of America? It is absurd to say so. Why do not these 
advocates deal frankly and candidly with the poop a bares say to them 
that the inventive genius of the world, as shown in the improvements 
of machinery and the use of steam, has cheapened the prices of labor 
in the cost of production; that the multiplication of the steamship 
and the steam railway has diminished very largely the obstructions 
and cost of transportation, and these, apparent and existing in all 
countries, have of themselves wrought ges in conditions and 
secured cheaper prices in certain articles and higher prices in others, 
e me to the locality in which you may make the examina- 
tion 

Take, for instance, the farmer in Illinois in 1845. Then his wheat, 
corn, and live stock commanded comparatively a small price, and 
his needed supplies ahigh price. Why? he had no means 


to reach the markets of the world. In 1880, by reason of increased 
transportation facilities, he is enabled to reach those markets; hence 
able to obtain higher prices for his wheat and corn, &c., and to se- 


cure his supplies at a less price. I need not make other illustrations 
to demonstrate that it is to theinventive genius of the world, as dis- 
played in improvements in the mechanical forces, that the world is 
most indebted for its present wealth. The sober, disinterested in- 
tellect of the world recognize this, and pays willing tribute to the 
fact. In the face of it, does it not seem ridiculous to ascribe the 
pro of the United States to the Morrill tariff? 

There are other arguments equally as unreliable as those just now 
referred to made in support of protective taxation, such as the bal- 
ance-of-trade theory and “ foreign influence.” I po as to one, but 
simply to ask, what intelligent man of these United States that 
does not know that in all of the great corporations of this country 
banks, railroads, and manufacturing establi ents—“ forei old” 
is largely invested, and that this gold is largely interested or its 
own increase in continued protective taxation? And if it is to be 
sup that foreign influence” is at work in this country it is 
much more likely to be with the protectionists than against them. 
And especially, Mr. Chairman, when weregard the fact that itis under 
“protective taxation” the foreigner derives from American com- 
merce the annual subsidy of over $100,000,000 in the carrying trade. 
The British ship-owner realizes, under the operation of the Morrill 
tariff, about one-half as much revenue as that received by the Gov- 
ernment. Why shonld he complain and seek to have it altered ? 

Protective taxation“ is a tribute enforced by legislation, not for 
revenue, but as a bounty to favored classes from the great body of 
the laborers and wealth-producersof thecountry. When you come to 
look at the amount it is simply astonishing. I here quote what is 
said in reference thereto, in his recent speech before the Senate, by 
Senator COKE, of Texas: 

During the fiscal year just closed the value of dutiable merchandise og nie 
into this country from abroad, as the Treasurer's report shows, was $448,061,587.95. 
Upon this merchandise was collected at the custom-houses $193,800,897.67, bein 
ən average of 433 per cent. This is the entire revenue of the Government! derived 
from the tariff for the last fiscal year. Now, what amount do the man 
receive from the tariff! By the census of 1870 it was that $4,000,000,000 
worth of manufactured articles were consumed annually in the United States. 

for 1880 are not yet published so as to be accessible, but following the 
increase in po 
least $5,000,000,000 


cent. sọ as to more than cover all contingencies and all drawbacks, and say the, 
only receive under the tariff fod cent. on the sum total of manufactured arti. 
cles consumed in the United States, and it amounts to the enormous sum of 
$1,250,000,000 annually. And the amount increases each year with the population 
and trade of the country. 

So, for the year 1881, the results of tariff taxation and the distribution of its pro- 
ceeds may be tabulated thus: 


Revenue received by the Government. $193,800,897 67 
Bounty received by manufacturer. 1,250,010,000 00 
So that, for every single dollar paid into the national under the exist- 


ing tariff, six and a half dollars, at the lowest calculation, go into the pockets of 
the manufacturers. If this vast sum of money were collected 1 from the 
pockets of the people directly, to be given to the mates | richest class of people in 
this country each year, its monstrous iniquity would, of course, be so apparent as 
to defeat it. 

And I submit further in this connection what was said upon the 
floor of the Senate a few days since by Senator Harris, from my own 
State: 


Mr. President, the revenues collected upon imports in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1881, as iny from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, amounts 
to $198,159,676.02. ould that our Bureau of Statistics could report to us the ex- 
act data to show how many times that amount was, under this monstrous system 
of taxation, extorted from the earnings of the whole people to increase the profits 
and the wealth of the small number of capitalists who are engaged in manufactur- 
ing. The duty paid on the imported g. goes into the Treasury, but that paid 
upon the home-manufactured goods goes into the pockets of the manufacturer. 

It we could show exactly what proportion the protected home-manufactared 
goods annually consumed in this country bears to the imported goods of the same 
character annually consumed, we could then see with jute 9 what it 
costs the people to put a dollar into the Treasury under this system. I have no 
doubt that there are more than five times as many of the protected home - manu- 
factured consumed by our fifty million people, as are consumed of imported 
goods of the same kind and character. But base thecalculation on the 
of five of home manufactured to one of im annually consumed, upon 
that basis it costs the consumers of these goods $1,188,958,056.12 to put into the 
Treasury under this system of taxation $198, 159,676.02 ; or, in other words, in order 
to collect into the Treasury $198, 159,676.02 the poopie are compelled to pay a bounty 
to a small number of manufacturers of $990,798,380.10. 


Mr. Chairman, I have said that the amount paid by this country 
to se ship-owners in the carrying trade, which is estimated at 
over $100,000,000 is the annual subsidy enforced by the existing tariff. 
In attempting to demonstrate this, Mr. Chairman, I waive all that 
nef be said of “ free ships,” or ‘ free materials” for their building, 
and the arguments to be deduced therefrom upon one side or the 
other, and content myself in saying that the loss of the carrying 
trade and the decrease of American tonnage is not to be fully ac- 
counted for by ‘‘ free ships” or ‘‘free materials,” nor will the remedy 
be found in subsidies. The true cause of this loss and this decrease 
is to be found in the fact that under protective taxation,” and your 
other special legislation, the employment of capital finds better re- 
wards in the manufacture of woolen and cotton and the 
building of subsidized railroads. Who doubts that if the 3 
trade paid better than manufacturing enterprises that the capi 
would be so invested. And so long as you attempt to foster one in- 
para be may be sure, under the great law of compensation, another 
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Would you, sir, advise your friend who had $100,000 of capital 
for investment to place it at 3 per cent., when following his own 
judgment he could use it at 10? Then, when by protective taxa- 
tion you assure 10 per cent. and more in certain undertakings, must 
you not expect those that pay but 6“ to languish, and, languishing, 
to die.” And is this not the truth as to the loss of American ton- 
nage? In presenting this view I leave out what might ee be 
presented, namely, the enhanced cost of material, &., produced by 
protective taxation, as tending directly to the destruction of the 
ship-building interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I might pursue this line of thought and take 
up other industrial pursuits and show the effect of protective taxa- 
tion on them; how it crushes small capitalists and small industries ; 
but I choose now rather to turn for a moment to demonstrate its 
effect upon the consumers of taxed goods in their personal or indi- 
vidual relations. 

In the absence of any official and certain data, but relying a 
the tables of the census of 1870, and such as have been published of 
the census of 1880, it is safe to assume that the value of mannufact- 

goods—the products of the industry of this country—per an- 
num is fully equal to the amount stated by Senator COKE, namely, 
$5,000,000,000. It is safe to say that of this amount one-halfis of the 
articles fostered by protective taxation; and if you apply the rate 
of taxation as it is under the existing tariff, you will find the amount 
to be between those of the statements made by Senators COKE and 
Harris. But I come to apply and distribute this among the individ- 
ual laborers in this country. By the census of 1870 it was shown 
that the number of persons engaged in the different fields of labor 
was 12,506,000, divided as follows: 5,922,000 persons engaged in 
agriculture, 2,685,000 in professional and personal services, 1,191,000 
in trade and transportation, 654,000 in mechanical trades and min- 
ing, 2,054,000 in 3 
ow, it is safe to assume that 15,000,000 will now represent the 
persons engaged in these same fields. Leaving out of view the amount 
of goods set by these laborers, upon which they pay revenue to the 
Government, it is safe to say that of the manufactured goods pro- 
tected by taxatien that these laborers, who represent, feed, and clothe 
the remaining 35,000,000 of our people, use and consume one hundred 
and sixty-six dollars’ worth per annum, and applying the average 
rate of duties of the existing tariff thereto, it will be seen that 
each laborer pays the tribute of about $70 per annum to the capi- 
ital of the classes fostered by protective taxation. What does 
this tribute mean to the laborer? It means that from the food and 
clothing and education of his children he should take annually the 
sum of $70 and contribute the same to the capital of those who 
are favored by protective taxation. Relieved of such protective 
taxation this amount each year with the same energy as now he 
could pay to the comfort of his home and the education of his 
children. 

Away from all the fallacies of logic and prepared figures we come 
back, Mr. Chairman, to the fundamental principles upon which our 
political fabric was built, that is to say, ‘‘of equal and exact justice 
to all, exclusive privilege to none,” and ‘that the burdens of gov- 
ernment shall rest upon all alike.” It was upon these principles the 
Democratic party had its origin, and when true to its faith will 
enforce them in the administration of the Government; recogniz- 
ing now as its first duty the payment of the public debt and the re- 
duction of taxation, in the performance of which the country may 
feel assured that no violence or wrong will be done to any of its great 
industrial interests, and in the discharge of which it is now, and 
always has been, willing to enter. 

But this is questioned by gentlemen when they ask, why did not 
the Democracy enter upon it when they had control of this House in 
the Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth Congresses? Sir, I 
reply that they did, and did all that was pene in view of the fact 
that the Republican party had control of the executive department 
during all that time, which rendered, as those who ask this question 
well know, all positive and affirmative legislation upon their part 
impossible ; the negative work, which was “ no jobs,” “no plunder- 
ing of the Treasury,” “noextravagancein expenditures,” was well and 
vigorously done, and to such an extent as to enable the Government to 
decrease largely the public debt, and to make a reduction of taxation 
an immediate duty, a duty which, however, as I have said, the Re- 
publican party, in the interest of favored classes, seeks to postpone 
and avoid. 

Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to notice another 
appeal made by those who favor protective taxation, and that is the 
appeal made to the New South.“ We are told by gentlemen that 

“New South” is to be resurrected and brought to new life 
through the “ Bourbon” faith of Alexander Hamilton, a faith founded 
on ‘contempt of the capacity of the people for self-goverment.” And 
the further principle that government must sustain a class that 
that class might take care of the mass of the people. Alexander Ham- 
ilton believed the form of the British Government to be the best in 
the world, and would have so modeled our institutions, but for the 
stern opposition of Madison and Jefferson. 

The faith of Madison and Jefferson was a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people. Who are the Bourbons here 
the followers of Hamilton or the pupils of Madison and Jefferson 
The new South! From whom and by whom was it created? Sir, I 


remember the facts and circumstances under which this appeal, if 
not apostrophe, was first made in the progress of the Republican 
party. Who will ever forget the welcome of the eminent Senator 

m Massachusetts [ Mr. GEORGE F. Hoar]to the newly-elected Sen- 
ator from vogon: [Mr. MAHONE?] It was then the new South, 
according to Republican ideas, was born. Who does not blush at 
the agencia that produced that birth? Without a parallel in de- 
bauchery, it inyolved not only the good name of individuals but 
brought shame to States and parties indelible and ineffaceable. And 
by similar agencies and “pap” this new infant is to be nursed and 
maintained until the “‘infant” manufactured has sufficient strength 
to 10 cede its progenitors. 

Mr. Chairman, I invite your attention a moment in a review of the 
state of affairs in the South, while we consider this appeal to the 
new South, and the assaults made upon its so-called Bourbon lead- 
ers. In doing so, will you pardon me if I refer to what I personally 
said upon this floor eleven years ago, upon my first entrance into 
this hy ee in a discussion of a measure intended, as I believed, 
to place the personal rights and liberties of the people of the Southern 
States in the hands of the Executive of the United States upon the 
allegations of their unwillingness to oboy and support certain laws 
of the Government. I said upon the 28th day of March, 1871, speak- 
ing for the people of the South: 


I respectfally but firmly deny, for them and in their name, that they are not 
animated by as true and loyal devotion to law, order, and the sacred rights of per- 
son and property as any portion of the American rime exists ev: here. 


is extent it may exist, vated by the peculiar condition 
rging from a war which swept over it with all the devasta- 
and which like the flood left its drift and scum as a deposit, yet, sir 


the whole body-politic is not demoralized. On the ei that le present to 
you higher erkim of economy, labor, wealth, an Aale the natural 


results of obedience to law Sai order, than any other given Section oÈ your Union, 
as I think I will be able to show before I am done. 
* * * * * * 


To the returned confederate soldier, when his flag was furled, home was a scene 
of desolation. Gaunt poverty introduced him to barren fields and a cheerless fire- 
side. His companions had been thinned ; numbers of them were no more; all around 
him was mourning. 

* * * * * * * 

With courage, alacrity, and cheerfulness he went to work to repair his individ- 
ual fortune, to build up waste places, to restore order, to aid his en gel and the 
public ; in fine, to perform all the duties of the laborious, useful ci 

* * > * * 


I have but glanced at the picture as it exists in the South. I would, sir, that 
before action been taken upon the representations which I know do that peo- 
ple most grievous wrong and injustice, an inquiry, impartial and fair, had been 
made. Justice, I fain believe, would have been done. You would have seen, sir, 
how ly they have been slandered and how maliciously they have been misre- 
ported; how mountains have been made of mole-hills; how giants and heroes have 

m manufactured out of dwarfs and sneaks. You would have seen, by the re- 
moval of the skin, the ass; but beyond all that = would have seen what to you 
would have been a most conclusive answer to these libels upon the States, com- 
monwealths, and people; and as your eye took in the full measure of the picture 
your heart would have swollen with exultant pride and your judgment and patri- 
otism would have } sees a tribute in their wonder and satisfaction at the convincing 
evidences of the devotion of this 10 to law and order presented in their re- 
paired and new-built railroads, in their increased manufactures, in their flourish- 
ing high schools, in their luxuriant and rich-yielding crops, in their growing cities 
aud towns, in their improved farms, and in their increase of population. 


I followed this with exhibits in certain tables, showing an increase 
in all the evidences of wealth. These I will not now read. 

I had the honor to be immediately followed in that discussion by 
the honorable Mr. KELLEY, then and now a member of this House, 
who, among other things, said: 

Sir, as I listened to his statement of the productions of the South, as shown 
by the recent census, and which he seemed to think startling by reason of their 
grand tables, I could but grieve at the meager result. 


— * 


No; the statistics presented by the gentleman from Tennessee do not prove his 
case. The results which he disclosed with such an air of triumph are so meager 
that they militate against his conclusion. When the census of 1880 shall be taken 
thonghtful men will study it, and looking back upon the results he has presented 
will see how terrible have been the results of the madness of the Southern Democ- 
racy as exhibited in their treatment of the freedmen and of Northern and other 
immigrants, and in permitting secret armed societies to intimidate capital and 
enterprise, and constrain them to remain without her borders or to flee from them 
after having the temerity to enter. 


The census of 1880 has been taken and thoughtful men have studied 
it. And itis to the great body of the thoughtful of this country I 
appeal when, as they view in wonder and 8 the results of 
the census of 1880 in the Southern States, demonstrating to the sur- 
prise of the world as they do increase in population, increase in farm 
products, increase in railroads, increase in manufacturing establish- 
ments, increase in schools, and in fact, increase in all the evidences of 

at wealth and prosperity, as well as the evidences of progress in all 
the avenues of intelligence that is not surpassed in any other great sec- 
tionofthe world. Sir, I pause to ask of these thoughtful men, whether 
statesmen, political pape | or practical business men, to reflect 
for a moment over the tremendous obstacles the conservative and 
progressive men of the South had to overcome in the accomplish- 
ment of these results. y 
The labor of no people was ever so demoralized nor the capital of 
any country so paralyzed as was that of the people of the South at 
the close of our gigantic civil war, nor was such labor and capital 
ever confronted Si such powerful embarrassments as followed with 
the immediate years after the close of that war. Confronted with 
the solution of the very gravest economic, political, and social prob- 


— — 
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lems ever encountered by any civilization, is it not, I fearlessly ask 
of the judgment of the thoughtful men not only of America but of 
the world, the grandest, most magnificent gift that the struggle of 
any civilization ever gave to the world, this empire of wealth, of law, 
and of order; this country now peaceful, prosperos; and with a 
8 5 productive wealth unequaled by any other quarter of 
e glo 

this, Mr. Chairman, has been secured to our country, with 
but comparatively little disturbance of the peace of the law, by 
the patient, industrious, conservative, and progresiva people of the 
South in these years since the war, under the leadership of the so- 
called Bourbons of the South, namely, the Lamars and Georges of 
Mississippi, the Witherses and Johnstons of Virginia, the Ransoms 
and Vances of North Carolina, the Hamptons and Butlers of South 
Carolina, the Hills and Browns of Geor, the Morgans and Pughs 
of Alabama, the Joneses and Calls of Florida, the Harrises and Jack- 
sons of Tennessee, the Becks and Williamses of Kentucky, the Cock- 
rells and Vests of Missouri, the Garlands and Walkers of Arkansas, 
the Jonases and Gibsons of Louisiana, the Maxeys and Cokes of Texas. 
And if the truth be told, it will be found that in their efforts to ac- 
complish these results in advising observance of law, and the pur- 
suit of peaceful labor in the private walks of life, and economy and 
good faith in domestic legislation they have encountered the oppo- 
sition of the corrupt and lawless, and that these are the elements out 
of which by official patronage of the National Government, as now 
administered, and the appliances of the incorporated wealth of the 
classes favored by national legislation is to be created the new South. 
May thoughtful men, in view of this fact and the logic of the census 
of 1880, save us this attempted debauchery. 

Sir, the truly conservative and e e South has withstood 
many serious embarrassments and much oppressive legislation, and I 
believe that people will meet these new assaults upon their wealth 
and integrity, and reject these appeals to secure temporary profit at 
the expense of their permanent prosperity. In conclusion, and be- 
cause I fully believe and concur in his reasoning and conclusions, I 
beg to commend to those who may for a moment heed the appeal of 
the advocates of protective taxation what is said by Senator COKE 
in the speech already referred to, as to the effect of such taxation on 
= industrial interests and commerce of the South. Says Senator 

OKE: 


So I care not from what sapapan we view the subject, whether as an agri- 
cultural people content with our lot, or as a le ambitious to build up manu- 
e highest policy of the th is 
to favor the lowest ible tariff which will produce a sufficient revenue for the 
Government. Let the South, the West, let every section of this country where 
raw material is found, remember that the lower the tariff the greater is and will 
always be the compulsion upon capital to erect its workshops and factories in the 
l ties where that raw material i, in order that the manufactured product may 
meet competition in the market with the least possible burden of cost in its pro- 
duction. Through a low tariff, as low as the necessities of the Government for 
8 1 permit, is to be found the only pathway of the South to manufactur- 
ing development. 

any eee of this proposition were needed, I have only to refer to the 
fact that under high protection for more than ney oa el of a century all the 
manufacturing establishments of every character in the Soutb, if Leck (ped together 
in the same town, with owners, operatives, their families and dependents, all to- 
gether would not equal in popula’ or capital invested or wealth a prosperous 
manufacturing New En. d village. The protective tariff alone has enabled the 
New England States to draw our raw material to their factories. Take that away, 
and the factories and workshops will move to the raw material. The little pittance 
which the few embryo manufacturing establishments of the South receive from 
the vast wealth of bounties collected from the grew is a mess of porridge,” of. 
fered us for the grand birthright which under a strictly revenue is ours and 
cannot be wrested from us. 


Geneva Award. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. LADD, 


OF MAINE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 11, 1882, 
On the bill eee the court of commissioners of Alabama and for 
the distribution of the unappropriated money of the Geneva a s 

Mr. LADD said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: When our late sectional differences had culminated 
in hostilities we were at with Great Britain. Then it was her 
leading statesmen not only favored the project of her enterprising 
merchants and ship-builders to furnish a navy for the Southern con- 
federacy, who were destitute of men and materials required, but they 
went further; they forced apon the Government the acknowledgment 
of the belligerency of the South, and for commercial pu they 
induced their Government to tacitly permit the fitting and manning 
of vessels of war in their ports, in time of to destroy our com- 
merce, contrary to international law, which is so well described in 
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the minority report of the Forty-fifth Congress, in the following 
language: 

The nation that recognized pe sorte Spade mn etree before it had built a vessel, and 
became itself the sole source of all the belligerent character it has ever 
on the ocean, must be regarded as responsible for all the damage that has ensued 
from that cause to the commerce of a power with which it was under the most 
sacred of obligations to preserve amity and peace. 


Again, when she became aware that our civil war was to end ina 
continuance of our Federal Union, to be made stronger and more 
durable by the war which she had so industriously fanned from its 
inception, Great Britain became willing and anxious to settle, in 
part, for her wrongs to us, perhaps from fear that her unusual pro- 
ceedings might be used as a precedent by us against her in the future. 
Events occurring in Europe had, even then, foreshadowed such a 
contingency. 

Let us look at our condition during this war. We had to put up 
with all the outrages that Great Britain chose to impose upon our 
citizens and their commerce. Everything she demanded of us we 
granted from prudential motives. We sent our ablest men to her 
court to beg and implore her not to acknowledge the independence 
of the southern confederacy. We succeeded in part by 9 
her kind-hearted Queen in ourcivilization. When the war was ended, 
when we became one people again, we then, with one united voice, 
called upon her for a settlement for all wrongs we had suffered froin 
her upon the ocean, 

At this time our country was convulsed from one end to the other, 
not for individuals nor for companies, but a demand for an apology 
for wrongs done us as a nation. So important and earnest were 
those complaints that England feared that delay might lead to hos- 
tilities with the nation she had, during its local trials, robbed of its 
commerce upon the ocean for the selfish purpose of enriching her 
merchantsand ship-bnilders. This brought about the treaty of Wash- 
ington of 1871, which resulted in the Geneva award. The distribu- 
tion of the balance of this sum of money is now before us. 

Let me now allude to the character of the claimants who come into 
this House for this award. Mr, Speaker and gentlemen, you who live 
where your harvests have been abundant; you who live where you 
can exchange the harvests of this vast country for the products of 
the world for a profit; again, you who are protected in all of your 
manufacturing industries by a tariff, can knowand feel but little of 
the ills which come from such a war as we had to a State one-half 
of whose people depended upon commerce upon the ocean for a sub- 
sistence. Excuse meforsayingmore. Wereitnot for the wise order 
of Providence, which is, where nature has done the least for mankind 
there they have learned to do the most for themselves but for this we 
could hardly have an existence to-day to plead our cause before this 
high court of justice, for in all matters appertaining to the distribu- 
tion of this award you are a court of justice; if not so, this treaty is 
but a mockery, so far as the money paid us for distribution is con- 
cerned. We therefore call upon you who constitute the American 
House of Representatives to be judges of our cause, rather than law- 
yers, in the settlement of this question. 

The machinery of our Government has not failed. This powerful 
Government has ome its functions so far as to receive an apol- 
ogy from England for all national wrongs, and has received a gross 
sum as a public award for damages done to our commerce. This sum 
you received for distribution among those whom we should in our 
wisdom find were entitled to it. This has been accomplished in part. 
Yea, more; you have, from fear that there might be claimants come 
forward who were not entitled to it, enacted in the first distribution 
a provision to prevent any duplicate payments, which your commit- 
tee have shown were expected from the first, as follows: 

No claim shall be admissible or allowed by said court in behalf of any insurance 
company or insurer, either in its or his own right, or as assignee or otherwise in 
the right of the person or party insured as aforesaid, unless said claimant shall 
show to the satisfaction of said court that during the late rebellion the sum of its 
or his losses, in respect to its or his war risks, exceeded the sum of its or his pre- 
miums or other gains upon or in respect to such war risks; and in case of any 
such allowance the same shall not be greater than such excess of loss. 

Ten millions of this award have not yet been distributed on account 
of obstructions offered by underwriters, those who have already 
obtained all they could justly claim, i. e., for all losses, they could 
show over and above premiums received in their business. As the 
war enabled insurance companies to receive war premiums for risks 
before losses occurred, it caused them to be able to pay the war 
losses out of the war premiums in their hands; the business bein 
prenebl a balance of interest and profit still remains in their 


I propose in the few remarks I have to offer simply to make a 
plain statement of facts, leaving the law questions for the lawyers 
of this House, who are so able and, I trust, willing for the most 
speedy and economical distribution of this award among those whom 
it is conceded actually lost pon the ocean. 

The apology Great Britain made in this treaty for the wrong 


done us was made for the country, and for our future guidance in 
such matters. The money paid us should be for those who lost by 
the war on the ocean. The simple question for us is, Who lost prop- 
erty on the ocean by the war, and who are entitled to that which 
we have to divide? In discussing this question I shall ignore those 
who made a profit by high charges for insurance against the captures 
of the cruisers complained of, believing, as I do, that those who had 
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property on the ocean at that time and dared for our benefit to kee 

t 1 055 until it was destroyed, have the highest claim to be consid- 
ered, now that all animosities growing out of the war are changed 
into those noble aspirations for justice; so that you will not only 
consider those in want of relief but by your action will plant broad 
and deep seeds of patriotism that will bring forth in the future an 
abundant harvest to all who inhabit the plains of this vast country. 

The three classes of claimants whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent are doubly entitled to your consideration from what they have 
done for the country in the past and for what they can do for it in 
the future. 

An independent government on this continent, or a government 
of the people, means much that the present generation know noth- 
ing of, except from a casual reading of the suffering of their fathers 
upon the Atlantic seaboard. If this Government of ours is to be 
perpetuated, we must foster and protect those interests which con- 
tributed to plant, sustain, and make renowned our power upon 
the ocean. The first class of claimantsare those who sailed with the 
Stars and Stripes at the peak upon an ocean which they inherited 
from their fathers, without knowledge that their friends had turned 
to be enemies by the temptation of the enemies of American ocean 
commerce. 

Said Mr. Adams in his famous note to Earl Russell of September 5, 
1863: 

When one of the iron-clad vessels is on the point of departure from the kingdom on 
its hostile errand against the United States, I am honored with the reply of your 
138 to my notes of the lith, 16th, and 25th of July and of the 14th of August. 
I trust I need not express how profound is my regret at the conclusion to which 


her esty'’s government have arrived. It would be superfluous in me to point 
out 88 — that this is war. 


This class of claimants are those who lost from the exculpated 
cruisers, so called, and should be paid in full. 

The second class, the 3 men who owed money for ves- 
sels, whose creditors demanded they should insure and pay from 5 to 
10 per cent. insurance on their property thus exposed or their credit 
would be ruined, they, too, should be reimbursed for all premiums 
paid to be protected. 

The third class, the enterprising merchant, who for a long life 
had learned to prefer the American flag in his business; he who had 
chartered ships out and home, to China, India, Australia, Buenos 
Ayres, Rio Janeiro, and all the other ports of the world; whocould 
only recharter home by paying to underwriters all he could receive 
for freight home; or if he chose to load his ship home, had to insure 
e aod all, bills drawn on a cargo against capture, which ab- 
sor all freight and profits, and often more. 

My limited time will not permit me to go into particulars as to the 
numerous causes that have produced a suspension of the honest dis- 
tribution of the Geneva award among those who lost. The argu- 
ments have taken a wide range, prompted, perhaps often, by selfish- 
ness. Wise men have given opinions, and, I regret to say, some that 
insurance companies who made millions by war premiums (and have 
already been reimbursed for all actual losses) are entitled to receive 
over again payment which should be regarded as duplicate payment, 
wine bs who paid the war premium to them and thereby made a 
loss is not to be considered. 

Again, there is a more comprehensive view of this question, which 
its importance demands us to examine before we can form a correct 
judgment as to whom this money should be pais. Can any of you 
suppose for a moment that the millions of this country became ex- 
cited almost to the point of asking for a war with Great Britain to 
atone for her great wrongs to us and our commerce, for her breach 
of international law, for her long duplicity to the North and her 
deception to the South to obtain a divided union for commercial 
purposes—all this for the low mercenary purpose of obtaining afew 
millions of dollars from her, to be divided by us to a gang of insur- 
ance companies who had made millions of dollars by a profitable 
business, a business that had enriched them by high premiums, 
which they obtained from those who had to insure their property or 
fail, or those who insured from caution? Companies who made 
millions of dollars by the war ought not to enter this House as 
claimants for this award, while the many who have suffered stand 
trembling at your doors asking for an existence—this House, which 
should be the “ holy of holies” for the just rights of the American 
people. Noone who did not lose by the warshould havea place here, 
for all you have to distribute, if an accurate scrutiny could be made, 
Sona he but a tithe for those who did lose and can show a loss. 
The fact that claimants of a doubtful character have retarded the 
rightful distribution of this award should not now prejudice the 
claims of those who are honestly entitled to it. Who are they who 
are justly entitled to this award, and what great interest do they 
represent? The shipping interest of New England, which had its 
birth, away back in Cromwell’s time in her fisheries, its youth in the 
Napoleonic wars of Europe, its manhood from the fostering care of 
every administration of this Government from its birth to its sec- 
tional struggle of 1860. 

Our commerce, sail and steam, in 1860 was 5,353,868 tons. We 
freighted of our imports and exports 66} per cent. in our own shi 
then. In 1880 our sail and steam shipping only amounted to 4,069 
034 tons, a loss in twenty years of 1, 2885, 834 tons, and carrying of our 
imports and exports only 17} per cent. 


Certainly these figures show a preat suffering on the part of one of 
our leading industries worthy of our attention. You all must ac- 
knowledge that if bread and cotton are kings or rulers, our sailors 
and ship-builders are worthy, even in these degenerated times, of a 
fair consideration for what they have done in the past, and what 
they can do fọr us in the future, in building up a marine such as we 
3 had, ships built, owned, manned, and sailed under the American 
ag. 

Many of you have spoken of the importance of our ocean com- 
merce. The people of my State have read your speeches and won- 
dered what all this meant when you were keeping millions of dol- 
lars piled up in yonder Treasury which you obtained with an 
apology to satisfy the national honor, in part for them, from Great 
Britain. We are poor and often have been discouraged. We have 
ry against the hardships of our climate and against the losses 
of the war, often disappointed respecting the wrongs heaped upon 
us by those we have made renowned in past time by whitening 
every sea with our canvas and by deeds of war upon the ocean. If 
what we have done does not call for reward, it certainly calls for jus- 
tice. The Stars and Stripes which we so proudly displayed on every 
ocean were but the pioneer to you all of that greatness that has come 
to you as Americans. 

f our ocean commerce has declined from 663 per cent. to 174 per 
cent. we can only answer, we did it not. We did not sow even the 
seeds that have brought this calamity upon us. If we represent to- 
day the one great American interest that was destroyed by our late 
civil war, we stand by the shattered wreck without even a sympa- 
thizing mourner. For you have 2 to every call of distress 
except from those who had in better days the most to give you when 
you stood almost naked against a foreign foe, the one which now does 
so large a share of your F trade. 

5 yon afford to go further and add to negligence the crime of 
robbery 

Since the war you have given billions of dollars in lands to build 
up railroads for internal commerce, and, as your late Secretary of the 
Treasury often asserted, $100,000,000 for fictitious warclaims. And 
you now keep locked up in yonder Treasury millions that belong to 
those who lost on the ocean and are as much entitled to it as are the 
children of men to the light of heaven. In God’s name, has justice 
left this land; has the ship-owner and sailor, who first led the world 
hither to plant a Government of the peoplo, who 80 nobly fought your 
early battles on the ocean, that gave you liberty, who can only restore 
your ocean marine—must he leave your halls with a curse upon his 
tongue for those who have forgotten the fisherman of New England? 
I will not believe it. We have had many bitter cups of sorrow to 
drain, but none equal to this. 

Ican excuse the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BLACKBURN] who said on the eveniug of March 20, “There is no 
politics in it, [this bill.] It simply proposes to take from the Fed- 
eral Treasury some ten million dollars to distribute among men 
whom I do not believe to be entitled toa cent. There can be no 
politics here.” While I have to thank the gentleman from Kentucky 
for that honorable vigilance which he has so often exhibited for the 
public welfare, I am constrained to say on this subject he knows not 
what he is doing by his earnest opposition to this bill. 

Without burdening you with statistics within the reach of all, 
allow me to say our late civil war came upon us engaged in our in- 
dustries like a thunderbolt froma clear sky. The Methodist de- 
nomination had divided; the Charleston Democratic convention had 
broken up. Yet we had fall confidence in the future. We had learned 
in early manhood from the noble son of Kentucky, Henry Clay, that 
beyond the Alleghanies we had friends who would not look over our 
heads to Albion’s shores for a marine that would defend us in war 
and make us renowned in peace. We had learned that compromises 
had been made, and we contidently expected another would be made. 
The great Senator of New York, W. H. Seward, had promised that 
sixty days would suffice to settle all. We continued our business upon 
our domain, the ocean of our fathers. 

War came to us when in the full tide of ocean supremacy. Those 
who lost vessels from the cruisers complained of were the men of 
business, not politicians, men who had built up by personal atten- 
tion the industries of our country, and who had brains, and whose 
vision extended, as their canvas had, to all the oceans and rivers of 
the world. They did not and could not be brought to believe that 
England could find dupes on this side to carry out her selfish pur- 
poses, They were mistaken, and for a period our ocean commerce 
went down. Itremains with you, gentlemen, to say shall it now be 
restored by a simple act of justice to those who lost upon the ocean, 
and by fostering and protecting it in its struggle with the present 
Crees power of Great Britain. 

ho suffered and how did losses occur? The million of tons of our 
shipping, costing from fifty to one hundred millions of dollars, passed 
to English capitalists for half its real value. In every port of the 
world the American ship laid idle, to rot, unless the consignee had 
authority to give it away, or to purchase a cargo on owner’s account, 
and to insure the ship and cargo against capture, for the benefit of 
the accepter of his drafts, and he an Mugliah banker. If he ci, ee 
the ship home he had to insure the cargo and ship, which was liable 
to capture and destruction. I beg of you, gentlemen, to remember 
that when Spain lost Gibraltar from weakness, that want of manhood 
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prevented her from raising a generation cayane of retaking it. Let 
us not imitate one of the dynasties that helped settle this continent. 

In my own district where half a million of this money, if prop- 
erly divided, belongs, and where many a brave sailor remains unpaid 
for labor upon the ocean, one hundred ships would have been built 
within the last four years if justice had been done. In the district 
of my colleague [Mr. Murca] still more. 

We do not come here as beggars. God has made the dwellers upon 
our hills too proud for that. We leave all that for the soulless cor- 

vorations. e come todemand a pittance, that which belongs to us 

‘or the wrongs done us; that which you wisely took with an apol- 
ogy, reserving the right to distribute to whomsoever you should 
decide was entitled to it, and nothing more. 

The report of the minority of your committee is but the old story— 
send the claimants to the United States courts; prolong the settle- 
ment; subject the poor claimant to pay exorbitant fees and charges, 
which means to rob the poor ones and to deal out nsive justice 
to the rich, and to subject some to an entire loss of a just claim. 

This award was obtained from Great Britain in Obtained 
without deceit, it came, thank God, to the sovereign power, to be 
divided to those alone who can show they have been losers; and we 
are to-day the judges. 

Then let us rise above our several A heyy oo and make laws, not 
quote the prejudiced opinions of others, differently situated. Our 

»eople, our industries have lost, have suffered, are now suffering. 
ey demand of the American Congress justice. Can you longer 
deny them? 

The right of an insurance company that pays a total loss to all that 
can be picked up from a wreck is not denied; the trouble here is 
there was nothing left. It is not denied but what all the captures 
were legal. We no accounts to settle with the belligerent; we 
took allthey had. No individual or company had any claim on Great 
Britain or on the belligerents, for the one was free by 3 and 
the other ceased to exist. No one will pretend to deny this. If our 
Government was bound to protect the insurance companies and the 
ship-owner it failed to do it, for its very life was in peril. It paid 
two thousand millions to protect itself, 

Yea, more, it had a 5 ded to take every dollar of all its citizens to 
do this if necessary, and this without recourse. No company could 
subrogate anything here. Our obligation to protect the property of 
our citizens is incidental to the sovereign power which allowed us to 
take all and to pay all when and er demands. Does, then, 
justice demand that we pay him or them who do not lose and with- 

old payment from him or them that do lose? This right rises as 
much above the question of the right of subrogation as the govern- 
ment of the universe rises above a ward caucus. 

The treaty of Washington of 1871 only came after several failures 
in this direction, consequent upon individual rights, Mr. Gladstone 
said in Parliament: 7, 

No claims of individuals have been submitted to arbitration in relation to the 
Alabama. What was submitted to arbitration was entirely apoase between 
two governments.—Foreign Relations, U. S., 1873, part 1, page 377. 

And again : 

The Alabama claim was a publio claim arising between the two governments.— 
Ib., page 74. 

Secretary Fish gave the following instructions to our counsel : 

The President to have the subject discussed as one between two govern- 


desires 
ments. In the discussion of this question and in the treatment of the en case 
it the Government as to the disposition of what 


committal as to the mode of distribution. 

After we became a united people and our statesmen had shaken off 
some of the shackles of fear, led by the eminent statesman, Charles 
Sumner, we began to appreciate, like an ove wn boy, that we 
had stren commensurate with our size. It was then we de- 
manded of England satisfaction for the and rules for the future. 
Thus came this treaty and this aw: You of the South did as 
much as we when you came back; and we became a united people. 
The grand spectacle was seen all over the world that fifty million peo- 
ple had learned to govern themselves and to dwell in paas around 
the altars of their fathers. This gave us the power to dictate terms, 
and we did it. 

The statesmen of England saw the necessity of healing the wounds 
they had made. They were shrewd enough to acknowledge three 
„inculpated cruisers,” while they knew that we knew there were a 
dozen. Our difficulties with a pee were compromised for the 
gross sum of fifteen and a half ions. It was done by the com- 
missioners in secret session. No one can draw the curtain to expose 
the controlling motives that led to the Bappy zekati, but from in- 
structions given our agents we are bound to believe a compromise 
was arrived at for the benefit of actual losers upon the ocean. 

Now, then, we want this what remains divided among those who 
were absolute losers upon the ocean; no duplicate payments to those 
who trafficked on our distress and made a profit on their war business. 

Oneword more. Ihave the honor, in to represent a State that 
Martin Van Buren said in 1840 would one of the leading States 
of this Union, on account of her extensive seaboard, forests, and 
facilities for ship-building. 

This prophecy looks dark to-day in consequence of our misfortunes, 


our loss of population and decaying industries; the dark veil that 


has been drawn over us by the calamities of the late war; and the 
bountiful bestowal of the nation’s wealth upon our internal com- 
merce, upon railroads for the development of our vast continent, 
excites no envy in our breasts, but rather gratification, so far as its 
honest bestowal for the advancement and development of our glori- 
ous Union. 

This union of States will 7 ewe by look smilingly upon a race of 
men dwelling up north who have done so much for others and so 
little for themselves that our nation might live and Fp and give 
us a chance in the future to do. When the dark cloud of war comes, 
as surely it will, we can be for this vast country what Venice was for 
Europe when the Ottoman crossed the Bosphorus into Europe; then 
aristocracies and democracies alike became dependent upon those who 
go down to the sea in snips and do business on the great waters.” 
A 1 55 original argument of the United States presents the claim as 

ollows : 


gue. 3 maintain, suea of fact, aer the British Gonorea was 
yof want of due paana, or not preventing, the equipment, 
construction, &c., of confi te men-of-war in the 3 of Great Britain; that 
such ects of commission or omission on the part of the British Goverment consti- 
tuted violation of the international o ion of Great Britain toward the United 
States, and that thus and therefore G: Britain became responsible to the United 
States for injuries done to them. 


Again, Mr. Evarts, in his colloquy with Lord Chief-Justice Cock- 
burn, page 450, distinctly repudiates the suggestion that the Ameri- 
can claim is based on or confined to the acts of any cruiser as the 
foundation of the demand: 

We are not calling into — the authorities of this or that place. We are 
calling into judgment the Bri nation. It is a question of due duigence or not 
of the nation in all its conduct in providing, or not providing, for the situation, and 
in preparing, or not preparing, its officials to act upon suitable knowledge. 

Later in his ar, ent, page 454, Mr, Evarts deals with the British 
claim that the fitting out of a cruiser which goes out unarmed, although 
an offense against municipal law, is nota violation of nentrality. He 
says: 

There is no act that the law of nations prohibits within the neutral territory 
that is not a hostile act. The law of nations prohibits it, the law of nations pun- 
ishes it, the law of nations exacta indemnity for it only because it is a hostile act. 

Senator Hoar, April 13, 1880, said: 


We have, then, in our Pee yao Fates of money received by America as the 
result of claims 1 against reat Britain, not in the mode in which govern- 
ments present citizens ign but in the mode in which governments pre- 
sent their own; adjudged by the tribunal which awarded it as due to the nation 
and not to individuals 


22 are declared to be nai injuries, and which, either by international or 
municipal law, could not be ground of claim to an individual against any nation, 
corporation, or citizen whatever. 

pon whom shall we bestow itl Let it be paid over, not to those who have 
made vast by the circumstances from which it came, but to the actual losers 
whom the Government by design left unprotected, and with whose losses it bought 
for itself vast and incalculable advantages, alike in the darkest period of the war 
and in the remotest future in peace. + 


Again: 
The insurance companies then 


wise might have been beyond the power of the belligerent. But the war and the 
pes ac agains al 


National-Bank Charters. 


SPEECH 


HON. JESSE J. FINLEY, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 13, 1882, 
On the bill ne OROKRE Rn eens ID SENSAT orp ran Ore 


Mr. FINLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposition to recharter the national banks has 
been so fully discussed on both sides that I would not trespass on the 
indulgence of the House by submitting any remarks of my own were 
it not that I desire to place upon record some of the reasons which 
influence me to vote against the pending bill. This I will endeavor 
to do in a very brief manner. To change the monetary system of 
the country is an undertaking of t gravity and responsibility, 
and should not be entered upon lightly or inconsiderately, and we 
shonld be admonished to proceed with the present inquiry in the 
spirit of calm and dispassionate investigation, and, as far as may be, 
in the light of past experience. 

I assume it to be rat and take it for granted, that no statesman 
of the present day will seriously advocate the revival of the old 
State-bank system, and will not, therefore, consume time in discuss- 
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ing it, but will at once proceed to consider the wisdom of continuing 
the present system. 

The question that now demands the consideration and decision of 
Congress is, Shall the existing national e hear be perpet- 
uated? That the national banks have afforded the country a sound 
and uniform currency cannot be denied even by the avowed enemies 
of the system, but at the same time it must be admitted by its most 
zealous advocates that the soundness and uniform value of its cir- 
culating notes are entirely owing to the pledged obligation of the 
Government to redeem them; and it may be safely affirmed that 
without this guarantee of the Government, based upon the deposit 
of United States bonds, our present banking system would be no bet- 
ter than that of the exploded and effete State banks which, as expe- 
rience teaches us, produced a ruinous panic and widespread bank- 
ruptey upon an average every ten years, and thereby unsettled the 
very foundations of both individual and national Lie ue 

It is true that the national banks cannot increase their notes be- 
yond the amount issued to them by the Government, but it is also 
true that they have the power to contract or expand the circulatin 
medium of the country at will, and can thus obstruct the safe an 
healthful course of business, which can never be done without dis- 
astrous results. But it is contended by the friends of the bill now 
under consideration that it contains provisions which will obviate 
this objection to the present system. Even if this were so, which I 
gravely doubt, the question still remains whether it would be wise 
to continue it; and this is the question, I repeat, which now demands 
the consideration and action of Congress. 

The duty devolves upon us to decide, and to decide now, whether 
we will continue the present system of banking, or whether we will 
adopt another in its stead; and I will add it is a duty that we can- 
not evade or escape, and for the performance of which every member 
of both Houses of Congress will be held to strict accountability by 
the country. 

If we refuse to continue the present system we shall utterly fail 
in our duty if we do not at once inaugurate another and a better one, 
and so direct and control the transition from the one to the other as 
not to seriously disturb or rudely shock the business operations of 
the country. 

Now, I contend that if we continue the present banking system we 
will necessarily be compelled to perpetuate the public debt. Would 
it be wise to do the latter? Is Congress prepared to accept and affirm 
by its action the absurd heresy in political economy that a “publie 
debt is a public blessing?” Willthe people approve and ratify such 
action on the part of their representatives? 

I do not hesitate to declare that the people will place the seal of 
unequivocal and emphatic condemnation upon such a policy; for 
they have the good sense to see and to understand that it is with 
governments as it is with individuals, and that substantial vee: 
perity cannot coexist with a heavy burden of debt and an appalling 
accumulation of interest.- The people know, and cannot be cheated 
into the delusion to believe otherwise, that the public debt should 
be entirely discharged as soon as it can be done without being over- 
burdened with taxation. 

I have said that it is impossible to continue the existing national 
banking system without at the same time perpetuating the public 
debt; and I now unhesitatingly assume the responsibility of prov- 


ing it. 

The deposits of United States bonds in the public Treasury is the 
foundation upon which the entire national banking system is cre- 
ated, and without this foundation the whole superstructure would 
tumble into ruin, for, as I have already said, it is these bonds and 
the guaranty of the Government that impart to the circulation of 
the national banks both soundness and uniformity. 

According to Comptroller Knox’s report, the bonds deposited by 
the national banks in the Treasury, as a basis for banking, amounts 
to very nearly four hundred and twenty millons of dollars, which 
stated in figures is $420,000,000. The bonded debt of the United 
States, less cash in the Treasury, is $1,712,850,598.61. The Govern- 
ment is now paying the public debt at the rate of about $150,000,000 
per annum. 

Now, I have made a calculation which will show the annual re- 
duction of the public debt, at present rate of payment, from the pres- 


ent time to the period of its entire extin; ent: 

Present debt amounts to -- $1, 712, 850, 598 61 
First year’s reduction to - 1,561, 850, 598 61 
Second year’s reduction to - 1,411, 850, 598 61 
Third year's reduction to- — 1,261, 850, 598 61 
Fourth year's reduction too 1, 111, 850, 598 61 
Fifth year's reduction to cos 961, 850, 598 61 
Sixth year's reduction to E 811, 850, 598 61 
Seventh year's reduction to 661, 850, 598 61 
Eighth year’s reduction to 511, 850, 598 61 
Ninth year's redaction to- 361, 850, 598 61 
‘Tenth year's reduction to 211. 850, 598 61 
Eleventh year's reduction too 61, 850, 598 61 


So that at a little less than eleven years and a half the entire na- 
tional debt, at the present rate of payment, would be entirely dis- 
charged, and it is safe to say that if we continue to pay off the public 
debt at the rate we are now doing it will not be more than five years, 
even if this bill shall become a law, before the banks will be com- 
pelled to call in much of their circulation in order to prepare for early 
und inevitable liquidation, 


Are we to wait until this unavoidable contraction is upon us before 
we take the necessary steps to supply the vacuum in the channels of 
circulation which will be occasioned by the retirement of the national- 
bank notes? In five bese, Foca to the present rate of payment, 
the outstanding bonds of the Government will only amount to $961,- 
850,598, with a farther diminution of the bonded debt in the ninth 
year to a sum less by about one million dollars than the amount of 
bonds now kept on deposit in the public Treasury by the banks. 

These facts and figures prove to absolute demonstration the prop- 
osition that it is impossible to perpetuate the present banking sys- 
tem without also perpetuating the public debt. Which shall Sodol 
In my judgment we ought to discharge the public debt as soon asit 
can be possibly done, without an oppressive tax upon the people. 

If this is done, the time will come in the near future when we shall 
be compelled, even with a twenty years’ extension of their charters, 
to abandon the present national banking system and adopt another. 
Provident forethought and wise statesmanship require that some 
well-considered plan shall be devised by which the withdrawal of 
the national-bank notes from circulation may be supplied by an 
equally sound and uniform currency without any disturbance of the 
business operations of the country. 

If the national banks are discontinued and their circulation re- 
tired as their present charters expire, what shall we substitute in 
their stead? Ianswer that the Government should do directly what 
it has been doing indirectly for the last twenty years; it should, in 
the exercise of its sovereign prerogative, issue the paper money 
needed as a medium of domestic exchange in the form of non-interest- 
Lay) Treasury notes, and made by law receivable for all public 

ues. 

These Treasury notes would furnish as sound a circulating medium 
as the notes of the national banks, because the currency of both as 
a medium of exchange would rest on the simple guaranty of the Gov- 
ernment to receive them at the option of the holder; while at the 
same time they would be endued with the essential quality of uni- 
form value throughout the United States. 

It is passing strange that the advocates of the national banks 
should object to national Treasury notes when both are alike indebted 
to the Government guarantee for their acceptance and safety as a 
medium of exchange. Ours is a mixed currency of gold, silver, and 
paper money, and must ever continue to be so. The metals have a 
currency throughout the commercial world, and will for this reason 
constitute the only stable medium of PSA exchange, while the 
paper currency will be the medium of local or domestic exchange. 
This localization of the paper money of each nation within its own 
borders is one of its most valuable characteristics, for the reason that 
it cannot be taken out of the channel of domestic circulation and 
transferred to foreign nations in the adjustment of adverse balances. 

Now, just at this point, I venture to enunciate the distinct prop- 
osition that in all our legislation on the subject of the currency we 
should have due regard to domestic as well as to foreign exchanges, 
the metals for the latter and nteed poner money for the former, 
so that an adverse balance of trade could not disturb the equal flow 
of the needed medium for our domestic exchanges. 

As to the authority of the Government to create paper money, I 
will here briefly observe that the power conferred by the Constitu- 
tion to coin money is not a limitation upon the power of the Govern- 
ment to declare what shall constitute money. To make money and 
to declare what shall be money is a power inherent in every inde- 
pendent government, and needs no law, organic or otherwise, to con- 

er it; and unless it is expressly prohibited by some fundamental 
prorat, it is a power which exists in every sovereign govern- 
ment, 

In my judgment the Government should issue all the paper money 
needed to effect a healthful exchange of commodities in our domestic 
trade, and at the same time adopt such a policy in regard to the 
metals as shall assure the needed supply, either in coin or bullion, to 
meet any adverse balance which in the fluctuations of our foreign 
trade may sometimes stand against it. 

If the banks go into liquidation as their respective charters expire, 
the withdrawal of their notes from circulation will necessarily be 
very gradual, and Congress, by a law anticipating and providing for 
such contingency, can authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
supply the p of the bank notes as they are retired by the dis- 
bursement of Treasury notes in the payment of the current expenses 
of the Government to the extent necessary to prevent any undue con- 
traction of the circulating medium. 

But it is not at this point that the real danger lies in substituting 
Treasury notes for the national-bank notes now in circulation, for, 
as I have shown, the Government would have it in its power to pre- 
vent contraction in consequence of the retirement of the bank notes. 
The real difficulty lies in guarding against an undue inflation of the 
currency by the issue of ury notes beyond the normal rogun 
ments of legitimate trade; and I will here remark that we will have 
neglected to profit by the experience of the past if we fail to recog- 
nize the fact that undue inflation of the currency always leads to an 
abnormal enhancement of prices, encourages extravagance, lures to 
wild and reckless speculation, and ends in bankruptcy. 

Now, I again repeat, in order that I may emphasize it, that, as the 
annual expenditures of the Government are so nearly equal to the 
cireulation of the national banks, the gradual retirement of their 
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notes cannot possibly pore contraction, unless the Government 
should cease to meet its liabilities by discontinuing the issue of Treas- 
ury notes. The question which demands a solution at our hands 
is, how can the Government so gauge the measure of the currency 
and so control and regulate the volume of its circulation as to pre- 
vent undue inflation? For it will, I think, be universally admitted 
that an extravagant inflation ofthe currency would be as mischievous 
in its results alas disastrous to the business prosperity of the coun- 
try as undue contraction. 

e power to contract or expand the circulation ad libitum is now 
in the ds of the national banks, and its exercise is only controlled 
by business considerations 5 own individual or corpo- 
rate interests, and their policy is ped and governed by the very 
natural desire to increase their profits. The motives which govern 
them in the prosecution of their business are 1 such as influ- 
ence the merchant, the manufacturer, and all who are engaged in 
the various business pursuits of the country, and viewed in this light 
may readily be admitted to be entirely legitimate. 

Now, in my judgment, (and I think it is the 4 of a large ma- 

jority of the people,) it is safer for Congress, clothed as it is by the 
Constitution with the power to regulate commerce, to coin money 
and provide for the general welfare, to control and gauge the vol- 
ume of the currency so as to fill the channel of healthy circulation 
withont overflowing its banks than to leave it to private corpora- 
tions, which are always influenced by considerations of self-interest, 
just as other men are who are engaged in the other business avoca- 
tions of life. It is the duty of Congress to ay bee? as near as may be 
the circulating medium of the country to the legitimate demands of 
trade, avoiding undue contraction on the one hand and mischievous 
redundancy on the other, How the volume of circulation shall be 
adjusted to the healthful demands of trade and commerce and 
brought under the regulating control of legal enactments is a prob- 
lem which must necessarily be left to the wisdom and patriotism of 
Congress. 
It may be possible that this power may sometimes be unwisely ex- 
ercised, but the people stand behind Congress, and can and will, by 
the omnipotent power of the ballot, correct the errors which their 
representatives may have committed. But banks in the full enjoy- 
ment of their chartered rights, without legal restrictions on their 
power to increase or diminish their circulation, are beyond the con- 
trol of the Government and the people, and, choosing their own time, 
they have it in their power, by concerted action, to produce a finan- 
cial panic and a prostration of business throughout the country. 
The banks possess the dangerous power to encourage credits and 
overtrade, to inflate prices, and to stimulate speculation by putting 
afloat a redundant circulation, and then by contraction to stop 
credits, strangle trade, shrink values, leaving the people in debt, thus 
placing the property of the country within the unrelenting grasp of 
the capitalists, who buy it in under the sheriff’s hammer at a merely 
nominal price. 

This being accomplished, the banks, which as a general thing be- 
long to these very capitalists, have it in their power to again inflate 
the circulation, to revive speculation, enhance prices, and thus to real- 
ize much ter profits on their investments than wonld be possible 
from the fegitinste business of banking. I do not say the banks 
would do this, nor need we stop to inquire even whether they would 
pursue so selfish a policy. It is enough to know that they have it in 
their power to do so; and it is the duty of Congress as the guardian 
ofthe public welfare so to legislate as to make it impossible to them; 
and if we stop short of this we shall fail in our duty to the people 
whom we represent. 

For the reasons I have given, I shall be constrained to vote against 


the pending bill. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 
HON. BENJAMIN LE FEVRE, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 8, 1882, 
On the bill (H. i OER ES eae duties of the Department 
0 . 


Mr. LE FEVRE said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Oursis an agricultural country. Here the farmin 
interests are paramount to other interests, and for that reason 


favor any measure that I think will advance and foster the great 
productive industries of the country, About one-half of the people 
of the United States are either engaged directly in agricultural pur- 
suits, or are following some calling which is closely allied to and de- 
pends for success upon the strong arm of the tiller of the soil. It is 
the fundamental business of the country, the foundation-stone for the 
success of the mechanic, the artisan, and the professional man. We 
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are indeed a nation of farmers, and from the wide diversity of our 
climate and the varied richness of our vast valleys and plains, we 
must forever remain in advance of all other nations in the production 
of every article necessary to the sustenance of a vast, thrifty, pros- 
perous, and happy people. 

So vast is the productive capabilities of our soil that we not only 
produce about all we consume ourselves, but we export cereals and 
their products sufficient to supply many other nations. While fam- 
ine may reach other countries it would seem almost impossible for 
such dire calamity to reach us here. Our domain is so extensive, 
our soils so productive, and our climates so varied, reaching as do 
our possessions from the arctic regions of the north to the semi- 
tropical regions of Florida and the Gulf States, it would have to be 
a blighting season indeed that would cause the failure of crops over 
so vast and wide-spread a domain. 

Farming being the chief business of our country, our prosperity 
depends almost entirely upon the success of our crops. Even a par- 
tial failure of these leads to commercial depression and often to 
poses or ruin of great commercial enterprises. A depression of 

usiness invariably follows a short crop not only in this but in many 
Euro countries dependent upon us for their food 8 And 
yet this great interest, upon the success of which depends our pror 
perity, bas had but little encouragement by way of 5 Vhy 
this? Perhaps the farmer himself is responsible for much of the 
neglect shown by Congress and our State Legislatures. The day will 
no doubt soon come when the tiller of the soil will awake to his true 
interests, and send to this House men of his own calling to shape 
laws for the protection of the best interests of this Government. 

During the last twenty years rapid strides in educational achieve- 
ments have been made among the farming class, and to-day there 
is not a Congressional district—indeed, scarcely a county—in all 
this broad land that cannot furnish a score or more citizens who 
were born and bred farmers and who possess all the qualifications 
necessary to make intelligent legislators. This fact is yearly be- 
coming better known, and the result is to-day an increase among the 
members of this House of those drawn from the ranks of the farming 
community. The lawyer and the professional man are to-day in the 
majority, but unless more concessions are made to this great class of 
producers—this class representing the foundation of our wealth, 
prosperity, and happiness—a few years only will have to elapse be- 
fore these two classes will be reduced to a small minority on this 
floor. While on this branch of my subject permit me to quote the 
following eloquent words of a distinguished member of the Senate 
some few years ago. He, too, was pleading for a proper recognition 
of the farmers of the country, when he ty 

Here, sir, the tiller of the soil is sovereign. All things that are possible for any 
one are eee for him, and yet his class rarely has direct personal ta- 
tion in the great executive and legislative offices of the Government. This isa 
national misfortune. The farmers of our country who own and cultivate farms 
are of all others most patriotic, for ownership, occupation, and use of the soil 
induce the growth of patriotism shh del aig . — so slow as they to engage in 
civil strife, or to consent to needless foreign wars; none more con ve, more 
steadfast in their opposition to tyranny, to communism, to revolutionary move- 
ments of any kind against law and order, inst the rights of life and property, 
and that protection resulting for all through a well-organized society. Therefore 
it is especially needful in a country like this, where the Government rests upon 
the consent and in the will of the people, that such a Har conservative, ree: 


otic element should hold its full proportional representation in the personal 
tion of affairs. 


This eloquent tribute to the worth of our great industrial popula- 
tion is true in every zopas From the very foundation of our Gov- 
ernment the tiller of the soil—the man who should be sovereign 
here—has been thrust inthe background. But that day is fast pet 
ing away, for the agriculturist is fitting himself for every calli . 
The best schools of the land are open to him, and his sons and daugh- 
ters are taking advantage of the rich inheritance which his strong 
arm has provided for them. He is no longer satisfied with the mere 
rudiments of an education, for he has learned that successful agricult- 
ure requires a knowledge of economical chemistry, of botany, of 
physiology, of entomology, of physics, and of engineering. m 
these follow a study of political economy, the rules, usages, and re- 
quirements of commerce, trade, finance, and currency. And sup- 
plementing all these follows a close attention to literature and philos- 
ophy, the whole resulting in a “cultured, mentally disciplined, en- 
lightened, and refined citizen,” prepared to fill with dignity, grace, 
and wisdom, any position to which he may be called. 

From the earliest ages down to the present time the pursuits of 
agriculture have been honored by numbering in its ranks renowned 
statesmen, philosophers, and warriors. Among our own great men 
may be named Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Webster, 
Clay, Silas Wright, Horatio Seymour, and many others. Washing- 
ton wrote to a friend as follows: 


I know of no pursuit in which more real and important service can be rendered 
to any country by improving its agriculture and its breed of useful animals. 


i In his message to Congress in 1832, General Jackson spoke as fol- 
ows: 

The wealth and strength of a neg are its pes, and the best part ot 
that 8 are the cultivators of the soil. dependent farmers are every- 
where the basis of society and the true friends of liberty. 

So much for the ennobling character of this pursnit. Let us now 
briefly allude to the enormous wealth the tiller of the soil anuually 
adds to the nation. I will take the production of cereals for only 
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one year (1880) as that will be sufficient for my purpose. They were 
as follows: 


2, 718, 193, 501 1, 361, 497, 404 


So much for the production of cereals. The number of bushels 
raised is almost incalculable, as is also the value of the product. 
What other industry makes such a grand showing? What other en- 
terprise adds one tithe to the above enormous aggregate? But this 
is not all. Other products of the farm for 1880 are given as follows: 


Quantity. Acres. Values. 


167, 659, 570 | 1, 842, ot 


8. 1, 925, 
2.854, 471, 100 | 15, 475, 300 | 280, 266, 242 


Making a total aggregate value of $769,554,155. This, added to the 
value of the cereal crop for 1880, gives a grand total of $2,131,051- 
859! But this is not all. To this enormous total should be added 
the value of live stock. For the same year the number and value of 
our domestic animals are thus given: 


Domestic animals. 


R E E E A I TR 1, 741, 795, 264 

Add this to the other productions given, and we have the enor- 
mous aggregate of $3,872,847,123 as the value of farm products for 
one year. But even this is not all. The smaller productions of the 
farm, in which may be included fruits, berries, vegetables, nuts, &c., 
have found no place as yet in these statistics. Add the value of 
these to the above, and tens of millions of dollars will be added to 
the grand total of farm and garden products for one single season. 
Does not an interest involving such a vast sum need all the encour- 
agement we can give it? Is there any other interest so vast or one 
more greatly n g the fostering care of the Government than this? 

In connection with the animal industry of the United States I 
desire to call attention to the following table; it was recently com- 
piled from official sources by the e of Agriculture, and 
shows the number of domestic animals owned in Europe: 


Official statement from the International Statistical Journal of Agriculture 
showing the number of domesticated animals in Europe. 


Great Britain A 6, 002,100 | 29, 405, 900 

Ireland. 582, 100 . . 4, 142, 400 4, 482, 000 |........... 

Denmark 316, 570 |... 1, 238, 898 1, 842, 481 |........... 

Norway. 149, 167 |. A 953, 036 1, 705, 394 290, 985 

a a | a, A a 

997, 960 921, 745 30, 639 

7, 425, 212 5, 026, 398 979, 104 

5, 279,193 | 15, 076, 997 572, 951 

992, 895 445, 400 374, 481 

8, 612,150 | 19,624,758 1, 477, 335 

3, 066, 263 1, 342, 190 193, 881 

647, 972 206, 833 105, 847 

946, 228 577, 290 38, 305 

1, 114, 178 544, 611 212, 388 

1, 469, 937 898, 715 146, 169 

1, 242, 445 586, 097 197, 138 

11, 721, 459 | 25,035,114 | 1, 794, 837 

520, 474 2, 706, 777 936, 869 

2, 967,303 | 22,468,969 | 4, 531, 228 

3, 489, 125 6, 984,049 | 1, 690, 478 

109, 904 1, 200, 000 | 1, 339, 538 

1, 842, 786 4, 786, 317 194, 188 

Total for Europe.) 31, 573, 663 | 4, 136, 031 | 89, 678, 248 | 194, 026, 236 | 42, 686, 493 
To which is 

United States for 1 33, 306,355 | 43, 576, 899 | 36, 247, 603 


E 
E 
8 


The above table shows how immeasurably greater are our interests 
in live stock than any European government. It will be observed 
that in cattle alone we have nearly two-fifths as many as all Europe 
combined, and more than five and a half times as many as England. 
In connection with this vast interest I wish to allude very briefly to 
the subject of contagious diseases incident to domestic animals. One 
of the most valuable acts of the late Commissioner of Agriculture 
was the organization in his department of a division of veterinary 
surgery. An investigation was at once instituted by this division 
to discover the nature and extent to which infectious and contagious 
diseases were prevailing among our farm animals. The results of 
the first year’s labors disclosed the startling fact that our farmers 
were losing millions of dollars’ worth of animals every year without 
knowing anything in regard to the nature of the maladies which 
were causing such destraction. 

“ Hog-cholera,” now generally known as swine plague, was found 
to be the most destructive of any of the prevailing diseases, and it 
was found that this malady was annually carrying off animals val- 
ued at $20,000,000in round numbers. Another startling fact was the 
discovery of a disease known as contagious pleuro-pneumonia of 
cattle. This is one of the most insidious and destructive diseases 
known to the bovine race. Until this examination was made the ex- 
istence of this disease among our cattle had been steadily denied, 
but the investigation revealed the fact that it has had a foothold in 
some of our Atlantic States for a period of about forty years. It is 
an exotic disease, and was brought to New York in the body of a 
ship’s animal from England. Since that time the disease has grad- 
ually progressed southwestward, until it has spread over large por- 
tions of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 8 Maryland, 
the District of Columbia, and Virginia. 

Some of the afflicted States have attempted to suppress the dis- 
ease. In some cases this desirable end had been almost reached, 
when a new infection was brought in from a neighboring Common- 
wealth, where no efforts at suppression had been undertaken, and the 
disease was again started afresh on its destructive path. Unless some 
action is taken by the General Government for the eradication of 
this malady it will sooner or later find its way to the West, and, 
once located among the countless herds of that locality, it will be 
impossible to eradicate it, During the past forty years England, 
with only its six million head of cattle, has lost by death from this 
disease animals valued at $500,000,000, or an average of $12,500,000 
per annum. 

Under a like condition of affairs—a general prevalence of this 
plague among our cattle—for the same length of time our losses 
would reach $2, 000,000,000, (allowing a wide margin for the lower 
average value per head of such animals in this country,) or at the 
av rate of $50,000,000 per year. Is it not time for Congress to 
be waking up to the ra eaae of this subject? In order to show 
that the whole country is deeply interested in this subject, I desire 
to call your attention to the following table, which gives a suffi- 
ciently accurate list of the number of cattle owned in the infected 
States as compared with a like number owned in non-infected States 
in the West and Southwest: 4 


More recent data will no doubt show that there are at least three 
times as many cattle in the non-infected States cited above as there 
are in the infected States. Texas, the Empire State of the South, 
alone contains more cattle than do all the infected States. 

I cannot better illustrate the importance of this subject to the 
whole country than by quoting the following language from the 
National Live Stock Journal: 


The United States Government is as much called upon to defend her possessions 
im so relentless, and so certain, if not re- 


one who attacks us 0; with fire and sword. Let the national Congress con- 
sider this Tet every stock-owner press it upon his Representative 


to carry suppressive measures into effect. 

The 8 classes alike, though the first sufferers will be the stock 
owners; for every tax upon production necessarily enhances the value of the pro- 
duct; and, as progress must be seriously retarded, the tax will not fall 
npon meat alone, but upon every product of the farm. Nothing can excuse a con- 

ed neglect of this Tubject, th. surrounding which increase from day 
to day, and the final results of w once it reaches our Western and Southern 
States and Territories, can only be computed by the prospective increase of our 
population and our herds of cattle. For this is not like an evil preying on our cur- 
rency, banking, trade, or man the full extent of which may be in a great 
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easure from th ing, and the of which be at any time in- 
m seen e beginning, repair my, Tes devas, 
an 


o face 
e nation will prove of no avail. Thus our 
e tien with coven years, so that by the end of 
. infected, of $130,000,000 wear y in deaths alone. 
The choice is now in our power. So far as we know, our stock-raising States 
and Territories are still fected. We can still successfully meet and expel the 
invader; next year it may be too late. 

This subject has been before Congress now for three years, and 
during that time there has been appropriated for the purpose of in- 
vestigating only as to the extent to which this terrible contagion 
prevails the sum of $30,000, and one-half of this sum was appropri- 
ated to the Treasury Department for doing that which had 8 
been quite thoroughly done by the Department of Agriculture. The 
time for investigation has passed, so far as this disease is concerned, 
and what is now needed is a national law, to be enforced by the Gov- 
ernment, and a sufficient sum ap ropriated to purchase and slaughter 
all infected and di animals. 

Speaking more directly to the bill under consideration, I am not 
satisfied with it. It is a short step in advance in that it provides 
for a secretary of agriculture. That provision I shall vote for heartily, 
but the remainder of the bill is not sufficiently liberal to claim my 
earnest support. Before the subject is finally disposed of I hope to 
see the measure shorn of some of its incongruities and rendered more 
in unison with the liberal spirit of this House. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD S. LACE V, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 8, 1882. 


The House ha under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to enlarge the 
powers and duties of the Department of Agriculture— ; i 

Mr. LACEY said: ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: I should feel that I had not done my whole duty if 
I did not do all in 0. by voice and vote and influence to pro- 
mote the passage of the bill under consideration. I shall not at- 
tempt in the brief time allowed me to discuss its several provisions. 
They are not in all respects what I desired; but in the main they 
seem to be well considered and wise. tins 

The people whom I represent here are not sticklers for details. 
They have no pride of opinion as to particular methods; but they 
do insist with surprisin 
ural Department be enlarged and that no terests be 
ingrafted. They ask that it be made an executive department, 
fully understanding that matters of detail will receive wiser an 
more intelligent consideration under the full light of experience 
after the main object shall have been accomplished. i ` ; 

There are three excellent reasons to be 
this measure. i ) ITAW NA i 

1. A large majority of the people of this country earnestly desire it. 

2. The experience of other nations proves it to be wise and expe- 
dient. jaata i i hy {4 ihly or oddin i f 
3. The magnitude of the interests involved demands it. 

run PEOPLE DESIRE TE, poso horoo 

In regard to the first osition it may truthfully besaidthat within 
my own district there is but one sentiment expressed on this subject. 
Petition has followed petition, and letters have poured in upon me 
without number. Resolutions favoring it have been passed by 
county, State, and national granges, by farmers’, ahanoa and by 
agricultural associations of every name and character; and outside 
of these representative organizations the demand is equally as bar- 
nest and universal. wissa odi Ot wale u dite lobar 

Is there any good. reason why this request, coming up to us from 
the representatives of more than twenty-five millions of our most 
worthy and intelligent people, should be refused? ly ; 

They come not as a class asking for special privileges and immuni- 
ties, but as enlightened citizens miog & proper respect for the dig- 
nity and honor of the calling in which they are r Png and y 
realishig its necessities; having carefully consi 6 magnitude 
of the interests involved, and actuated by a firm: belief that what- 
over, * aoi romote the 3 of the re of a soil will 
surely © prosperity o 086 n every other voci- 
tion, and will as cortainly tend to 83 i 
to enhanced prosperity and contentment, to the highest welfare of 
society, and the greater anence of our free institutions. 

I cannot give a better idea of the desires of those who are prac- 
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unanimity that the powers of 5 Agricult- 
us 


given for the adoption of 


intelligence and thrift, | 


tical farmers than by quoting from the proceedings of the National 
Grange, which met ha this eliy in Novembr last, the following reso- 
lution: bo gerne 
Resolved. ‘That a committee of ten of this body be appointed to visit thé honor- 
able Commissioner of culture, to confer him in relation to the elevation 


of his department to higher rank, and to convey the protest of the National Grange 
against embracing in that department other ye es beyond the one we repre- 
sent—agriculture. * 


It will be observed that the earnestness with which they ask for an 
enlargement of the eee of the department is fully equaled by the 
vigor with which t ey proton against eee with it other 
industries having nothing in common with their own. This spirit 
runs through all that has come opo us from our constituents. 

The Hon, Cyrus G. Luce, worthy master of the Michigan State 
Grange, a practical farmer and an old and experienced legislator, in 
an edaress delivered on the 13th day of last December, said: 
have earnestly 
scope and infiu- 
ulture demands. The 
advanced public senti- 
ition. 


For years the intelligent, 8 farmers of the coun: 
desired that the Agricultural Department should be advanced in i 
ence to such m as the im ce and welfare of 
grange, both State and nati as true exponents of 
ment, have taken active measures to secure its elevation to a Cabinet 
While their efforts have not been crowned with success, 


Let the fate of this measure be what it may, advance has been made 
in the department. It been up from the tion it occu- 
pied in the long years of the past to something like a just ap tion of its true 

on. 

A new danger in connection with this subject now presents itself, ‘The idea is 
advanced of establishing a department of industry, and giving to ture a 
humble place in this department. This is not and should not be sat- 
1 We believe that there is en of this one industry 


83 enough to command the energies of one-half of our whole people to 
epartment by and for itself. The plan for conn it with raflroads, 
mining, and g will find no favor with us. While it is not within the 
scope of this comm to present reasons for this view, yet we may say that 


the man. . So oS yess over and care for an N pio 
ment might not be so well qualified to look after railroads, min Treat beep 
uring. And we certainly have no desire to become the tail to w kite for any one 
else. We deserve and desire to occupy: no second place. ‘ 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I insist that we are here in a representative 
capacity, and that in Wan upon a subject which has been 
fully and intelligently discussed by our constituents it is both just 
and t yi 2 1 0 conclusions At Sane jon dln te wed un ue 19 paly 
arrivi 0 very we especi whiere the ques- 
tion involved is one of Pantin and not of principle. 


EXPERIENCE OF OTHER NATIONS, ` $ 14 


In passing to the consideration of my second proposition it is im- 
portant for us to remember that all the great nations of E have 
made the agricultural an executive department except Great Britain’ 
and Russia, The former is so situated by nature as to oblige her to 
rely mainly upon commerce and manufactures, aud yet she has given 

ater governmental aid to agricultural interests than have we. 

The latter, although the most despotic of civilized nations, and 
possessed of a great classof farm laborers but recently emerged from 
serfdom, has, nevertheless, placed her agricultural affairs under the 
control of an executive department agricultural in everything but 
name, possessed of ample means and clothed with extensive powers. 

Austria, France, and the Dominion of Canada have executive de- 
8 exclusively agricultural, while Hungary, Prussia, Italy, 

pain, and Switzerland have like departments, in which agriculture 
is the great central fi, To this latter list may be added the 
Beare of South American nations, the enterprising and progressive 
mpire of Brazil. 

In Prussia the minister of agriculture, domains, and forests is a 
member of the cabinet, and the executive department of which he 
is the head controls the expenditure of about $12,000,000 annually, 
and is e with the fostering of agriculture, the control of the 
public lands, the management of an e tal farm in each 
province, connected with each of which are horse-breeding stations. 

It collects information through Prussian consuls in foreign coun- 
tries, and from other sources and imparts it to the public through 
au official paper e and cireulated by the government, and 
also by means of a vast number of public officials, all of w 
from the county superintendent to the rural police, are under the 
direction of this department, and are req to both gather and 
disseminate information in relation to the pursuit of! agriculture.’ 

In addition to this force, when the public interests demand, ‘as in 


case of floods; the prevention of the spread of contagious diseases 


among cattle, and in other emergencies where vigorous and concerted 
action is required, the Army may be called into its service. In ease 
of the total failure of harvests over districts seeds are dis- 
tributed without charge. It also conducts a governmental school 
of agriculture and one of forestr gg wHNHiasus a 
In ce the head of the department of agriculture is a cabinet 
minister, and the annual appropriations for its support: are over 
87,000,000. The policy of the department is broad and liberal, en- 
pee ener wi ive aid and encouragement to everything appertain- 
ing to ©! * ; $ ~ 114 at's bay n 
gricaitaral schools. are opened, in connection with which are 
taught trades and the arts. Model farms are conducted; stations 
are established for the improvement of sheep, cattle, and horses; 
veterinary schools are under its care; professors ofagricultural science 
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travel from place to place giving instructions to the farmers; rare 
seeds are distributed, and the planting of shade and fruit trees is en- 
couraged. These efforts have resulted in gront good to the agricult- 
urists of France, and the development of her silk and beet-sugar 
industries illustrates the beneficial effects of the application of scien- 
tific investigations and methods to agricultural pursuits. 

I have thus mentioned briefly the organization and methods of like 
departments in two of the great nations of Europe to show that the 
measure before us has been fully tried and has stood the test of ex- 
perience. The organization of the departments in the other coun- 
tries named is of the same general character. The experience of all 
these nations has demonstrated the wisdom of the action proposed, 
and among their enlightened statesmen but one opinion, and that a 
favorable one, is entertained or expressed. 

In none of these countries (if we except Russia) is the pursuit of 
agriculture to be compared with our own in point of magnitude, and 
looking to the near future even that exception becomes unnecessary. 


MAGNITUDE OF INTERESTS INVOLVED. 


But what shall be said in regard to the interests involved here 
in our own country? Shall we consider them in the igat of past 
struggles, of present achievements, or of future promise? Shall we 
consider this pursuit as conducive to physical vigor, to pure morals, 
to correct social relations, to financial stren and to intelligent 
and patriotic citizenship? Or shall we go to history and read of the 
pioneer farmer in his struggle with the savage, of the hardships en- 
dured by those sturdy men who have felled the forests, dried up the 
fountains of malarial death, and caused the land from ocean to ocean 
to bud and blossom and bear fruit? 

Shall we look upon the cultivated fields, the comfortable homes, 
the hills crowned ty schools and churches? Or shall we plunge into 
the ocean of statistics and bring thence indisputable proofs that 
those who cultivate the soil have filled the ranks of our armies and 
furnished their subsistence in times of war; have brought forth the 
means of deliverance in periods of financial gloom and danger; 
have been foremost in establishing and preserving our existence as a 
nation, and in rendering possible and probable the perpetuity of our 

olitical institutions and the enjoyment by our descendants of the 
lessings of free government in all the centuries to come? 

Mr. Speaker, from whatever point of view we contemplate these 
interests we shall be well-nigh overwhelmed with a sense of their 
vastness. Can we fully comprehend the Paures given us by the statis- 
ticians when they tell us that 25,000,000 of our people are engaged in 
or dependent upon this pursuit; that its surplus products exported 
in 1881 were valued at $729,650,016, and that the total production for 
the same period, by agriculture alone, is estimated at 89,000, 000, 000? 
Under what influence and with what speed have we reached these 
marvelous results? Let us pause a moment and inquire. 

When, in 1839, in response to the urgent appeals of Hon. Hen: 
L. Ellsworth, the first Commissioner of Patents, the Twenty-fi 
Congero; m its closing hours, passed an act appropriating $1,000 for 
the establishment of a division of agriculture, this great interest re- 
ceived its first governmental recognition. From the day when the 
first colonist went forth with loaded gun and sharpened ax to conquer 
the savage and the forest alternately, through all the weary march, 
with ax and brand and plow and sickle, from the shore of the great 
ocean westward past rivers, lakes, and mountains to the then western 
limits of civilization, in the valley of the Mississippi, the man who 
tilled the soil had fought his way until this day unaided, relying 
alone upon his own strong arm and indomitable energy for suc- 
cess. a 
This was the first real indication that the terrible disadvantages 
under which he had thus far labored were to be in some de re- 
moved by governmental aid and his own crude and ill directed efforts 
to receive the assistance afforded by organized research and investi- 
gation. Contributions from a common fund were henceforth to fur- 
nish means for collecting the abundant knowledge resulting from 
a wider and completer experience among the older nations of the 
world, and the wisdom thus gathered was to give . potency 
to his efforts, impart greater intelligence to his methods, and brin 
more certain and abundant rewards when future harvests crown 
the year. At this ee ee find that we were producing of 
Indian corn, 377,531,875 bushels; of wheat, 84,823,272 bushels; of 
oats, 123,071,341 bushels; sheep numbered 19,311,374, and the clip of 
wool was stated at 35,802,114 pounds. 

The first decade after the establishment of the new division of 
agriculture was one of pro The panic of 1837 had arrested em- 
igration to the westward for a time, but the tide was soon again 
turned toward the rich prairie lands of Indiana, Illinois, and the 
farther west, and what was once deemed a region almost valueless 
for agriculture began that wonderful development which has made 
it the garden of the world. 

When the statistics gathered by the seventh census came forth in 
the agricultural report of 1851 the at ee of the decade was fonnd 
to be truly inspiring to those who tilled the soil. The improved 
lands were reported at 113,032,614 acres; the Jeanin gion in point 
of quantity, Indian corn, had advanced to 592,071,1 ushels; oats, 

akin g next, to 146,584,179 bushels, and wheat to 100,485,944 bushels. 
Horses now numbered 4,336,719, sheep 21,723,220, and the clip of 
wool aggregated 52,516,959 pounds, 


During the second decade of the existence of the division of agri- 
culture its importance bogen to he more fully understood. 

The value accorded to its reports, the excellence of the rare seeds, 
pianie vines, and cuttings distributed, and the great aid it had ren- 

ered in the investigation and arrest of the potato disease, the Hes- 

evastating visitations which had afflicted the 
$ public attention and had so commended it that 
in 1854 the annual appropriation, which had heretofore vacillated be- 
tween $1,000 for the lowest and $5,500 the highest, (with an occa- 
sional year when it had none at all,) was now advanced to $35,000. 
A new impetus was given to the business of the division. 

A propagating garden was established; sorghum and tea plants 
were introduced from China, and various cuttings of native and 
foreign grapes were distributed, in addition to the line of grain and 
seeds heretofore sent out. Entomological, chemical, and botanical 
branches were added in 1855, and through an arrangement with the 
Smithsonian Institution were commenced the procuring and publish- 
ing of meteorological statistics, which resulted in the present Signal 

rvice. 

And now comes the census of 1860 with its tale of progress. Dur- 
ing the ten years over 50, 000, 000 had been added to the acres under 
tillage, which now stood at 163,110,720. The production of corn had 
advanced to 838,792,742 bushels, wheat to 173,104,924 bushels, and oats 
to 172,643,185 bushels. Horses numbered 6,249,174, sheep 22,471,275, 
and the clip of wool touched 60,264,913 pounds. Truly a wonderful 
increase all along the line, but particularly in wheat, which showed 
an increase of 73 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the terrible gloom which the civil war cast over 
the opening years of President Lincoln’s administration, the import- 
ance of giving all possible encouragement to agriculture did not 
escape the attention of the Executive nor of Congress. 

On the 15th of May, 1862, the act establishing the Department 
of Agriculture” became a law, and on the Ist of July in that year 
the same was formally organized, and Hon. Isaac Newton, of Penn- 
sylvania, who had been chief of the division since early in 1861, was 

laced at its head. At the demand of the leading agriculturists, 

ongress had increased the appropriation to $60,000, and the first 
year of the new departure saw its powers for usefulness greatly 
enlarged and sev new features added. 

A statistical division was established, and valuable information in 
relation to the condition of the crops, their yield, prices obtained, 
supply and demand, and other facts of value to the farmer were 
collected and published and bulletins issued monthly. Notwith- 
standing the existence of a rebellion of unprecedented magnitude 
for one- the period, the ten years ending in 1870 were full of 
activity and advancement in the affairs of this newly organized 
department. Its effects were visible all through the land. The with- 
drawal of 1,000,000 men from the fields and workshops did not suf- 
fice to arrest the onward march of this 1 industry. Improvement 
in methods ap on every hand; newly invented machinery 
overcame the loss of laborers; great diversity of crops gave in- 
creased returns; vastly more attention was given to animal industry, 
and everywhere was to be seen the effects of patient investigation 
and careful experiments, resulting in the elevation and advance- 
ment of agricultural interests all over the land. 

When the results of the census of 1870 were made known it was 
found that despite the obstacles which hedged the pathway a great 
advance was apparent. The lands under tillage had increased to 
188,921,099 acres, the yield of wheat to 287,745,626 bushels, oats to 
282,107,157 bushels, while the number of horses was stated at 7,145,370, 
sheep at 28,477,951, and the clip of wool at 100,102,387 pounds. In- 
dian corn alone showed an apparent decrease, and was recorded at 
760,944,549 bushels. 

Just at the close of this last decade (1868) the department re- 
moved to the new building which had been erected for its accommo- 
dation, and inspired by its new surroundi and the evident appre- 
ciation of its efforts on the part of the practical agriculturists of the 
3 as reflected in the favorable action of Congress in the in 
cre: appropriations for new buildings, improved grounds, and en- 
l operations, it entered upon the decade of 1870—80 with increased 
activity and a broader and more liberal policy. 

Among the many things which en, the attention of the de- 
partment we may mention a few which will give some idea of its 
plans and e Pre It was engaged in an investigation of the ag- 
ricultural condition of the Pacific coast; sinking artesian wells in 
Colorado, with a view to the reclamation of the arid regions; ex- 
perimenting in the culture of the tea plant; investigating the man- 
ufacture of sugar from beets and sorghum; observations as to the 
existence of pleuro-pneumonia and other contagious diseases in ani- 
mals; examining into the necessities and opportunities of American 
pened 4 testing textile fibers, both animal and vegetable; the 
scientific investigation of the habits of insects injurious to vegeta- 
tion and the bess methods of destroying them; all these in addition 
to the regular work of the several divisions of the department, with 
which we are all familiar. 

In the midst of labors such as these came another census year. 
One-half of the decade jnst ended had been a period of almost unex- 
ampled depression, during which all branches of industry had lain 
prostrated. The fearful wastage of the war, aggravated by the losses 
incident to an irredeemable currency and the public and private ex 


sian fly, and other 
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travagance produced by the enormous redundancy of circulation and 
its resulting era of speculation and financial intoxication, had borne 
their legitimate fruits and the blow had fallen with terrible force. 

A revival of business came in 1879 with resumption of specie pay- 
ments, and in June, 1880, before the effects of the reaction were 
fairly apparent, we proceeded once more to inventory the pro 
erty of the nation. The increase in farm products was, under the 
circumstances, simply marvelous. The acres under cultivation 
had increased nearly 100,000,000, and is recorded at 287,220,231; the 
corn crop foots up 1,754,861,535 bushels, an increase of 1,000,000,000 
in ten years; wheat is placed at 459,479,505 bushels; oats at 
407,858,999 bushels; the number of horses at 10,357,981; pier at 
35,191,656, and wool 155,685,750 pounds, to which latter should be 
added about 100,000,000 pounds from herds on public land, ranches, 
&c., not enumerated. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to trace the contempora- 
neous growth of both the department and the business of agricult- 
ure, through the four decennial periods which followed the date of 
the organization of the former in 1839. 

I do not wish to be understood as asserting that this wonderfal 
increase in farm property and products is due to the action of the 
department, but it is clear, in my judgment, that its efforts have 
been well directed and of immense value, and that its contributions 
to the general prosperity, through its aid in the development of the 
most important of all our great industries, have proved conclusively 
the wisdom of those who projected it, and have demonstrated the 
necessity for its continued existence with enlarged powers and in- 
creasing range of usefulness to the end that it may in the fature, 
as it has in the past, keep abreast of the industry of which it has 
been and should be the help and guide. 

During these forty years the practical farmers of the country have 
watched it with anxious solicitude, sometimes with generous praise 
and at other times with friend] y ieee honest criticism; but through 
all this period, unmindful of the jeers and gibes of aristocratic idlers 
and cynical wiseacres, they have never doubted the wisdom which 
dictated its establishment nor the t value of its achievements, 
and they now demand with one voice its advancement to a higher 
plane of usefulness—to the full honors of an executive department. 
Shall this request be granted ? 

Some excellent gentlemen object on account of its causing increased 
expenditures. But, sir, the cost would be inconsiderable, and even 
were it vastly ter who shall say nay to those who simply claim 
theirown? Who, allow me toask, pay the taxes in this country? It 
is a notorious fact that a farm cannot be hidden from the taxing officer; 
its presence and its value are known to all. 

e farmers are the taxpayers; and Jefferson says, The revenue 
is the state.” Does the magnitude of the ible expenditure in 
this case call upon us to stand between the people and the Treasury 
which they themselves have filled? 

Another objects because it will add another to the members of the 
Cabinet. But, sir, it is well to remember that the Cabinet is an or- 
ganization unknown to the Constitution and formed without author- 
ity of law. The President calls about him those whom he desires as 

visers, and these constitute the Cabinet. 

Washington’s Cabinet was com of three—the Secretaries of 
State, War, and the Treasury. The Secretary of the Navy was added 
in 1798, the Postmaster-General in 1829, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in 1849, and the Attorney-General in 1870, making seven in all. 
The addition of a secretary of agriculture would make the num- 
ber eight, which is considerably less than the average size of those 
of agg 9 overnments, where the smallest cabinet, that of Aus- 
tria, an ed a council, is composed of seven members; and the 
, that of England, consists of fourteen. The number being 
not apes to objection, it is difficult to understand what other can be 

Most assuredly one, otherwise eminently fit, coming up fresh 
from the people, endeared to them by long association, enjoying 
their full confidence, jealous of their rights and impatient of their 
wrongs, ought to be welcome to the council chamber of the Chief 
Executive of a great agricultural people. 

In this era of col fortunes and powerful corporations Repre- 
sentatives, who by birth, occupation, and association are free from 
their baneful influences, and are in full and hearty sympathy with 
the common people, should find a placein that chamber from which 
the legislative department is reminded of its duties to the people, 
where enactments are given the executive sanction and the officers 
are selected to whom are intrusted the interpretation and execution 
of the nation’s laws. 

And, sir, how important it is for the whole country that the affairs 
of this department should be in the hands of a man of great ability, 
fully understanding the matters with which he is to deal. 

In the seventeen years during which aos ayments were sus- 
pended in this country, commencing in 1861 and ending on January 
1, 1879, our net exports of coin and bullion were $868,381,844, a yearly 
average of over $51,000,000, and had that continued the proposed 
resumption on January 1, 1879, would have ended in disastrous 
failure, and this nation would have gone on down the stream of 
inflation until at last ingulfed in the whirpool of repudiation. 
Nothing saved us from financial ruin at this critical period but the 
export of agricultural products, which for the three years 1879, 1880, 


and 1881 amounted to $1,959,137,695, a sum so vast as to be beyond 
our comprehension. This and this alone arrested the outflow of coin, 
turned the tide in our favor, and gere us in net imports of coin and 
bullion for the years 1880 and 1881 the sum of $167,060,041. 

Why, sir, notwithstanding the great importance attached to the 
vast mining interest of this country it is a mere pigmy beside the 
industry we are considering. After supplying the necessities of fift 
million people in our own country and paying for $642,664,628 wort 
of merchandise poy from abroad, . received from 
foreign nations $91,168,650 in the year 1881, a sum greater than the 
entire product of all our gold and silver mines for the same period 
by over $12,000,000. 

But, sir, tifying as this exhibit is there still remains much to 
be done. The extravagance of our people will soon outstrip the 
capabilities of the proauoing omes, and even now the insane desire 
for goods of foreign make bids fair to turn the balance of trade 
against us. In this event our deliverance can only come from the 
productions of the soil. How can we best meetthisemergency? B 
continuing to turn all our attention to those articles consumed abro 
which must be transported thousands of miles to be sold in compe- 
tition with the Bee of other countries situated as we are? Or 
shall we carefully look over the list of articles imported and see if 
we cannot supply our own people with what they are now bringing 
from great distances at great expense for carriage? 

Among the tables which Ishall print herewith as an appendix will 
be found one which shows that we imported during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1881, agricultural products valued at „681,008. A 
careful examination of this table will show thatit is possible to pro- 
duce in this country by far the largor art of the articles here enu- 
merated. Is not this a field for grand effort? To save to this country 
this importation of products, more than three times in value the 
annual output of all our mines of gold and silver, is an undertaking 
worthy the best efforts of any man, be he in or outside of the Cab- 
inet. The sugar and molasses imported into the United States in 
1881 was valued at $93,392,322. Every pound of sugar we use should 
be produced at home. 

For sixty years after it was discovered that sugar could be made 
from beets private enterprise struggled in vain to solve the difficul- 
ties which prevented its su manufacture, and not until the 
first Napoleon was forced by the English naval power to largely aban- 
don the importation of sugar did the French department of agri- 
culture undertake to find the true solution of the question; and by 
reason of the governmental aid thus rendered not only is France now 
manufacturing from beets all the sugar used by her 36,000, 000 peo- 
ple, and exporting to other countries, but the continent of Europe is 
producing of this same article over one-third the entire product of 
the world, and nearly double the crop of Cuba and the United States 
combined. 

Have we not a right to expect that our department, with proper 
effort and sufficient expenditure of money and pralne, will right 
speedily solve the difficulties which now prevent the profitable man- 
ufacture of sugar from sorghum and beets, and in good time render 
us independent of foreign supply, the lack of which independence is 
now asource of great weakness in times of war, and can we not for the 
years to come prevent this fearful drain upon our resources? 

We are paying $21,004,813 for our yearly supply of when our 
great diversity of soil and climate render it quite probable that the 
near future will enable us to raise all we consume, provided the Gov- 
ernment will give its culture proper attention. 

Why, sir, we imported last year of fruits and nuts, $12,365,529 ; of 
breadstuffs, $10,663,675; of wool, $9,703,968; of provisions, $1,278,- 
788; of eggs, $1,206,067 ; and of potatoes, $874,223 ; and so on through 
all the list, millions upon millions being paid for what we can and 
should more cheaply produce for ourselves. Besides, much good can 
be accomplished by promoting ter diversity in the character of 
our productions. eare depending too much upon our wheat. Be- 
sides tending to the exhaustion of the lands thus tilled, the vast 
increase of this grain during the last decade, if continued, will lead 
to overproduction, and a crop on both sides of the Atlantic is 
now the only condition needed to greatly embarrass those engaged 
in its culture. 

While only 22 per cent. of this in has been exported on the 
average for the past ten years, yet the prios of this 22 per cent. would 
have much to do in fixing the value of the 78 per cent. consumed at 
home, and under the circumstances I mention the extremely low 

rice which would prevail would bring great loss to those who now 
poss so largely on this cereal. 
hat a vast field for research and 5 is open to him who 
would bring under profitable tillage the vast regions now barren 
and sterile in our Western Territories and the growing area of worn- 
out lands in the older States of the Union. t this is proper work 
for the Government to engage in is apparent from the magnitude of 
the undertaking and the experience of European nations in like 
cases. Their agricultural experiment stations have accomplished 
grand results. 

Inthe tenth annual report of the Sheffield Scientific School, quoted 

from by the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Grout, ] we read: 


About the middle of the last century a light-house known as Dunston Pillar 
was built on the Lincoln Heath, Lincolnshire, England. It was erected to guide 


travelers over a barren, trackless waste, a very desert, almost in the heart of 
England ; and ingat served its otu pupae The pillar, no lon, a light- 
house, now stands in the midst of a fertile and rich region where all the 
land is in high cultivation. For twenty-five years no barren heath has been visi- 
ble even from its top. Su hosphate of lime, a chemical invention, first applied 
to land by the British chemist Murray and brought to the notice of reading farmers 
by Baron Liebig, has been the chief means through which this great change was 
effected. Su jhosphate over great stretches of English soil makes the turnip 
crop. 8 support rot, Foe with sheep the English farmer knows 
how to get rich on the poorest light lands. 


Again we read: 


Chemistry has taught agriculture how to utilize the refuse of slaughter-houses 
and fisheries, the bones, the flesh, the blood, which but a few years ago was a 
belts Es nuisance, and a po to public health. It has found vast mines of fossil 

hosphates in England, Canada, Norway, Spain, France, Sont South Caro- 
ina, Russia, and Austria, and has shown how they may be quickly and 
bly converted into a precious fertilizer. Italy, Germany, France, Bri 3 
the United States have seen, or are seeing, the productiveness of thousands of 
their fields decline to a profitless minimum, until lands once beautiful with har- 
vests are desolate and abandoned. But the artificial barrenness of exhaustion, 
like the natural barrenness of the heath or the sand-down, yields to the touch of 
science; and in all the older countries I have named the work of reclamation is in 
full progress, and, barring some t calamity of politics or nature, we are confi- 
dent that the producin power of their soil never again be less than now, but 
will increase oops, fee in the future, until they become gardens in all their breadth 
and to the very hill-tops. 

France had so far back as 1835, in the neighborhood of Strasburg. an experiment 
station on the farm of Boussingault, who was professor of rural economy in the 
conservatory of arts in Paris. Both in the laboratory at Paris and on his estate 
of Bechelbraun, Boussingault had for forty years carried on a series of most val. 
uable researches, whether considered from the point of view of practice or of 
science. But Moreau was the first station where farmers themselves brought 
science to their own farms to aid them in farming. The example thus given was 
so brilliant and solid that within two years in the town of Chemnitz a second sta- 
tion was set up, and of the twenty-two years that have since elapsed, 1867 is the 
only one which has failed to witness the founding of one or more similar institu- 
tions in Germany or the neighboring countries. The experiment station shortly 
came to be regarded, not as a ceny embellishment or an a as eg luxury, in 
which universities or wealthy gentlemen might harmlessly indulge, but as a most 
remunerative and necessary agency for the use as well as for the education of 

rE. 


I am glad to notice that our own department is giving this matter 
its attention, and from its action we may look for great results in 
due time. But, sir, I have already occupied too much time; I can- 
not go further into details. I can only suggest that the protection 
of our vast animal industry from the contagious diseases which 
threaten its very existence, the inauguration of some plan by which 


the farmers of the country ee be able to save their crops from the 
locust, the grasshopper, the Colorado beetle, the canker-worm, the 
midge, the Hessian fly, the weevil, and a thousand other such foes 


are matters properly coming before this department for considera- 
tion. And, sir, these are not all the ills that the farmer is heir to. 
The cruel despotism established in some cases by vast corporations ; 
the frequent unjust exactions and discriminations made by trans- 

rtation lines; the outrageous black-mailing operations engaged 

by the unprincipled owners of patents; the unwholesome con- 
ditions of the markets produced by gambling in options; and many 
other evils of lesser but still grave importance, are now proper sub- 
jects of governmental inquiry and of legislative action, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the department which we hope to establish by this 
bill will aid in bringing these matters to the notice of the proper 
authorities, with such suggestions as to the proper remedies to be 
applied as shall at last bring all interests into harmony, and insure 
a just and equitable division of the fruits of labor between all the 

ifferent branches of industrial and commercial pursuits. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this is a propitious time for the move- 
ment we contemplate. The present administration of the depart- 
ment is peculiarly acceptable to the people, and all are convinced 
that any new powers granted to it by the present Congress will fall 
into capable and experienced hands. And, sir, I repeat, let us limit 
our action to the N of the powers of the present inde- 
pendent department. If in the future it shall be found practicable 
to add certain divisions or bureaus having control of subjects in 
greater or less de affecting the pursuit of agriculture, our suc- 
cessors, in the light of experience, after the department is fully or- 
g i can do so much more wisely than we. But for the present 

et us be content with the action recommended by those who have 
made the pursuit their life-work and study. 

In conclusion, sir, let me say, that as for myself duty seems clear. 
I shall vote for this bill. It is in the interests of those who are con- 
spicuously the conservators of the public weal. Time and again when 
some tide of dangerous error has swept over the land, bearing upon 
its seething bosom the discontented, the thriftless, the ignorant, and 
the vicious, threatening to ingulf all that makes this land the hope 
of the world, we have looked always, and never in vain, to the farmers 
of the land as to the rock whose firm unyielding strength should 
breast the flood and safely shelter us until the waters had receded 
and the danger passed away. 

It is in the interest of that class among whom life aud property 
are safest, and ignorance, indolence, intemperance, and vice most 
rarely found. It is asked for by those whose hearts always beat in 
sympathy with the oppressed, and to whom the down den have 
never appealed in vain. It is desired by those whose success is neces- 
siey to the prosperity of 2 other vocation; by those who best 
understand and will longest defend those personal, civil, and political 
nights the enjoyment of which is guaranteed to every American 

n. 
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APPENDIX A. 
Comparative statement of aggregates for the United States, from the Cersus of Agri- 


1870. 1850. 
Land in farms acres 407, 735, 041 293, 560, 614 
Improved land acres.. 188, 921, 113, 032, 614 
Value of farms. . . dollars. . 10, 197, 9. 262, 803, 6, 645, 045, 271, 575, 426 
Farm implements. do 414) 330, 878, 151, 587, 638 
Farm animals dolls. . 1, 500, 503, 807/1, 525, 276, 457 1, 089, 329, 544, 180, 516 
Farm products. . dolls. 2, 447, 588, — OSSNS 
Horses numbers 7, 145, 37 4, 336, 719 
Mules and asses-numbers. . 1, 125, 559, 331 
Working-oxen - numbers. 1, 319, 1, 700, 744 
Milch-cows ....- numbers. 8, 935, 6, 385, 094 
Other catth Si 13, 566, 9, 693, 069 
Sheep 28, 477, 21, 723, 220 
Swine 25, 134, 30, 354, 213 
Corn 760, 044, 592, 071, 104 
Wheat 287, 745, 100, 485, 944 
Oats 282, 107, 146, 584, 179 
S 19, 831, 505 16, 918, 7! 14, 188, 813 
Barley 44, 113.49 29. 761, 5, 167, 015 
Buckwheat 11, 817, 3 9, 821, 72 8, 956, 912 
Cotton 5, 740, 414 3, 011. 2, 469, 093 
TEE Fe aa RUSE cc 27, 816, 13, 838, 642 
Wool.. 155, 685, 750| 100, 102, 52, 516, 959 
Butter NEER 777, 204, 471 514, 092, 313, 345, 300 


ws | 


The value of products of agriculture has not yet been computed, nor the value 
of the hay by ay ho 1879. The wool does not include that on public lands and 
ranches, nor in ds of butchers, &c., 100,000,000 pounds. 

J. R. DODGE, 
Special Agent, Tenth Census, for Collection Statistica of Agriculture. 
May 6, 1882. 


APPENDIX B. 


Statement showing the imports of agricultural products into the United States duri 
* Ge Aea ended June 30, 1881. * 


Agricultural products. 


Articles. 
Quantities. | Values. 
FREE OF DUTY. 
Cocoa, crude, and leaves and shells off. pounds 8, 642,970 | $1, 044, 816 
Coffee 455, 1 56, 784, 391 


pounds 

ea pounds.. 

Articles admitted free nnder reciprocity treaty 
with Hawaiian Islands : 


528, 616 6, 692, 125 
685, 297 653, 
75,155 88, 126 
64, 412 23, 
755, 003 1, 413, 543 
473, 925 415, 763 
200, 620 204, 
2, 396 12,719 
838, 840 911, 519 
4, 207, 544 149, 201 
5, 446 1, 462, 289 
e 12, 844, 929 
7 Rye See A 359, 691 
32, 044 4.047, 472 
68, 631 „020, 029 
884, 413 480, 
818, 700 1, 944, 587 
ushels. . 2, 170, 372 874, 223 
Provisions, (meats, poultry, lard, butter, &c.))))) „„ 1, 278, 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1882. 

Dear Sin: I hand to you herewith a table purporting to show the value of the 
products of agriculture imported into the United States. 

It is impossible to prepare an accurate table showing such imports for reasons 
fully Se ea on pages 18 and 19 of lof the Report of the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics on Commerce and Navigation. 

Very respectfally, 
JOSEPH NIMMO, JR., 
Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. Epwarp S. Lacey, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 
APPENDIX C. 


Values of exports from the United States of domestic merchandise, and of the exports 
the wap Bw arr „and the ge which the exports of such pro- 
lucts bear to the total value af exports of domestic merchandise, Jor the years men- 


Value of ex- | Percent. 


Value of ex- 
rts of pro- of pro- 
ear en une 30— ucts of do- ducts o 
Year ended J porta o? ao Ruota of do- | ducts of 
chandise. mestie agri- | agricul- 
culture. ture. 
$51, 683, 640 $41, 657, 673 80. 60 
58, 524, 878 48, 095, 184 82. 13 
111. 600, 561 92, 548, 067 82. 91 
134, 900,233 | 108, 605, 713 80. 58 
316, 242,423 | 256, 560, 972 81. 14 
455, 208,341 | 361, 188, 483 79. 34 
823, 946,353 | 683, 010, 976 82. 90 
883, 925, 947 729, 650, 016 82. 55 


Values of ne pel tee the United States of bread and breadstuffs, cotton, provisions, 


mineral 


F q 
E 27 
— 2 
* È EFA 
255 £ 5 8 5 
“= 8 3 8 5 
2 g a 8 
Ed 2 5 45 
È S E 3 
=Z 1S) * 
$63, 870, 307 503, 
71, 984, 616 927, INi 
191, 806, 555 612, 443 Bee 
297, 027, 624 175, 539 668, 960 
288. 036, 835 | 211, 585,905 | 127,049,242 | 86, 218, 625 | 18 442, 273 
270, 332, 519 | 247, 695, 746 | 151,528,216 | 40,315,609 | 20, 878, 884 


Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. THERON M. RICE, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 13, 1882. 


On the bill to regulate interstate commerce and to prohibit unjust discrimina- 
tions by common carriers. 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During this session of Congress a very large num 
ber of petitions, numerously bas ge have been presented to the Sen- 
ate and this House, praying for legislative action upon the all-impor- 
tant and all-absorbing question of regulation by law of interstate 
commerce, 

Urgent and pathetic appeals from hundreds of thousands of our 
people who have representation upon this floor have, in the peace- 
ful and constitutional mode prescribed by law and custom, time and 
again called our attention to flagrant violation of their most sacred 
privileges and rights by cormorant corporations, who to-day, gov- 
erned only by their selfish greed for wealth, absolutely control the 
commerce and trade of the nation. Up to this hour these petitions, 
coming from all quarters of our broad and wonderful land, from the 
tens of thousands of those who produce and the.thousands who 
transport our immense productions to the millions of consumers in 
our own land and to the markets of the world, have received but 
little or no attention, The right of the people by petition to mani- 
fest their grievances to Congress is unquestioned ; that they are op- 
pressed may be clearly shown; and that they are entitled tothe relief 
preyed for may be demonstrated beyond all controversy. 

r. Speaker, I shall offer no further apology for at this time ad- 
dressing the committee on a measure identified as this is with the 
general welfare of the whole people. 

The business of transportation,” as was forcibly said on this floor 


last session, in the last quarter of a century has grown into such 
vast and almost immeasurable proportions of importance to the gen- 
eral welfare of mankind that legislative restraint upon its alleged 
aggressive tendency and power has become as indispensable and 
imperative as law for the suppression of crime.” 

The great highways of trade, of commerce, and of travel, stretch- 
ing across the continent and uniting the oceans by steam; the high- 
ways of public enterprise, of industrial exchange; the highways of 
the nation for mili and governmental purposes; in one word, 
the highways of the people, have been usurped and to-day are held, 
not as public avenues to facilitate and promote the public welfare, 
but as corporate property to promote corporate monopoly and cor- 

orate . 

* There is no subject wider in its range or more general in its effect 
than tr rtation. Itrules subsistence, and subsistence is life. It 
rules values, and value is property or ruin, just as it is regulated. 
It rules comfort, for it gauges the price of the elements of comfort. 
It rules the price of land and the price of labor, for it determines 
the value of each. It is the one element upon which all exchange 
is dependent. Exchange is commerce. Commerce rules all activi- 
ties of labor, all activities of education; the status of our labor and 
education is the true measure of our civilization. 

To fully comprehend the power and properly measure the influ- 
ence of rai upon transportation, and to show, under proper 
control, how essential they are to the life of our social, civil, and po- 
litical body-politic, and, unrestrained within legitimate limits, how 
dangerous to the 3 and liberties of the people, I ask the 
indulgence of the House for a brief examination of the question. 


GROWTH AND EXTENT OF THEIR POWER. 


There is nothing in the history of human progress that shows any 
parallel to the growth, development, and power of coporations in the 
construction and use of railroads in the United States. Starting in 
1830, the following statement will show how rapid has been their con- 
struction : 

In 1830 we had but 23 miles; in 1840 we had 2,810 miles; in 1850 
we had 9,021 miles; in 1860 we had 30,635 miles; in 1870 we had 
52,914 miles; in 1880 we had 94,000 miles; in 1881 we had about 
100,000 miles. 

p to 1850 they were mainly confined to the States east of Lake 
Michigan. To-day they extend from ocean to ocean. They inter- 
lace and gridiron the whole habitable portion of the Union. They 
unite cities, Harg and peoples from the rock-ribbed shores of New 
England on the Atlantic with the golden sands of the Pacific. They 
have become the great, grand highways of American civilization, 
They transport the products of sections and climates, all indus- 
tries and trades; they transport the people, the mails, the Army, 
munitions of war and munitions of . Steam is their power and 
alike their slave. The commerce of the world is upon their wheels, 
Pro depends upon their velocity and prosperity upon their con- 
nections. e profits of agriculture, of manufacturing, of trade, and 
all the manifold industries of the mine, the farm, the shop, the 
forge, and the loom depend upon their c 7 They have devel- 
oped into immense engines of public convenience, public necessity, 
and public outrage and wrong. 

In the beginning they were chartered for “a public use,” to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the people. Corporations were created 
as the express instruments and for the express purpose of a public 
use, public convenience, and public utility. They were granted the 
highest powers and franchises which it was ible to confer under 
State and national prerogative. They were given the ri ght of appro- 
priating the power of eminent domain simply and solely because 
they were to use this right as a universal agency for universal well- 
being of the people. 

Local at first and limited in capital, in extent, in use, and in bene- 
fits; built with economy, worked with care, and solicitous to win 
public favor, they won it. Demonstrating their capacity as an 
almost immeasurable factor of 18 advancement, in convenience, 
in rapidity, and in cheapness of intercourse, they secured approval, 
commanded confidence, and marched with giant strides into practi- 
cally universal occupancy of the highways of the nation and the 
people. That which was at first but local has become universal in 
extent, unlimited in use, overwhelming in capital, and so general in 
its connection with the industries, exchanges, commerce, and inter- 
course of States, cities, people, and individuals as to have become a 
universal necessity. Beginning with small capital they have rap- 
idly advanced to the highest combinations of capital ever concen- 
trated in human enterprise. To-day the railroads of the United 
States represent more than $5,000,000,000, and their yearly earnings 
and income is computed at 8600, 000,000; more than double the annual 
receipts of the Government of the United States. 

This vast sum is managed by a limited number of men. Practi- 
cally the whole system is controlled by the few individuals who have 
the lead in the management of the five great trunk lines which dom- 
inate over the transportation between the oceans. The New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania Central, the Erie, the Baltimore and Ohio, 
and the Union and Central Pacific, directly and indirectly have sov- 
ereign control of the transportation of all the through freight from 
the Bacifie Ocean to the Atlantic. The four trunk lines above named, 
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independent of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific, have so ab- 
sorbed the roads, routes, and feeders which center at Saint Louis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Louisville, and Cincinnati, tap- 
ping the entire sweep of the Northwest, the West, and the South- 
west, and having the financial control of nearly all of them, they vir- 
tually hold every highway of travel and transportation with gates 
barred by their combined capital, and by such mutuality of agree- 
ment among themselves that all opposition to their dictation is use- 
less, and so will inevitably continue until the Government of the 
United States in this behalf asserts its right, proclaims its power, 
and exercises its authority. 

I have no positive means of ascertaining the exact combination by 
which railroad power is managed, but a careful examination of sta- 
tistics has resulted in showing that of the $5,000,000,000 aggregate 
capital invested in railroads in the United States, $3,319,000,000 is 
controlled by Jay Gould, Vanderbilt, the Pennsylvania management, 
Garrett of the Baltimore and Ohio, Huntington, Jewett, Garrison, 
Field, Sanford, and the few men who make up the combination. 
Their capital is divided as follows: . 

The Pennsylvania Central 
Jay Gould and associates 
Vanderbilt combination. 
Huntington combination D 
Jewett and Erie combination 
Garrett (Baltimore and Ohio) combination 

Pennsylvania coal roads 

Mitchel management 
Garrison managemen . 8 02, 000, 000 

In looking over the list of the various lines which run into Saint 
Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, and all the central and radiating foci 
of the West, forming the complete net-work of all the important 
lines from the shores of the Pacific to Omaha, the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, and the West, it will be found that while the trunk lines are 
owned by separate companies and corporations, the names of the 
leading men who form these companies will be recognized in the 
management and direction of nearly every tributary line of railroad 
upon which the trunk lines depend for their trade. It may therefore 
be asserted without fear of contradiction that all the great trans- 
porting lines are worked under the same management. There is a 
semblance of competition, but it is but a semblance. Combination 
has killed competition. They skirmish and have their periodical 
battles to deceive and cheat the people, but they are but battles for 
show—sham fights—for nothing is more certain than the fact that 
all the controlling roads are worked substantially in the same inter- 
est, and on a basis of mutually-agreed prices, fixed and established 
in united council. N 

The capital, influence, and power of each combination is pledged 
to support the united interest against all competition; against all 
State and local interferences, and against any and every attempt to 
subordinate their power, their exactions, and their tyranny to Con- 
gressional control. 

The New York Central was the first company to enter upon the 
system of combination by which the great trunk lines have grown 
into colossal power. It started its work by consolidating the ten 
local lines which made up the route from Albany to Buffalo; then 
combining the Hudson River and Harlem roads, its way was clear 
to Lake Erie, and from New York to Cleveland it secured control of 
the Lake Shore road; from Cleveland it got possession of the lines 
to Toledo; thence to Chicago, by gathering in a controlling interest 
inthe Michigan Southern, the first great trunk line from New York 
to Chicago was established. The work thus commenced, hereulean 
and gigantic as it was, was but the commencement. Every road 
tributary was brought into subjection; not aline between New York 
and Chicago on the great central belt was overlooked; the purpose 
was absolute control, and there was no stoppage and no hesitation 
until it was attained. Consolidation was the order of the day, and 
the New York Central brought every element of competition under 
its control. 

The Pennsylvania Central, taking an entirely different route, com- 
mencing in 1857, worked its way from the Hudson to the Delaware, 
from the Delaware through Pennsylvania, over the Alleghany Mount- 
ains to the Ohio, thence through Ohio and Indiana to Chicago; like 
the New York Central, uniting and combining every road, river, and 
appliance by which the travel and transportation of the entire re- 
gion of country through which the route passed could be carried on. 

In the same way the Erie made its way through the southern tier 
of counties of New York to Lake Erie, and thence to the great cities 
of the West and South. 

The Baltimore and Ohio worked its way to Wheeling and the Ohio 
River, and thence westward until, like the other lines, it reached 
the great central points of trade and travel. Thus, from different 
starting-points, and by different routes, the railroads constituting 
the four trunk lines control the entire transportation from the West 
to the East. 

Having secured every avenue of communication forming connec- 
tion with the entire traffic east of Lake Michigan, they commenced 
extending their roads through the vast regions of the West, South- 
west, and Northwest. 

It was a stupendous work to organize, into zogolarod order the 
thousand currents all converging into natural markets, so as to make 
the whole net-work of rai 


eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, the valley of the Mississippi, 
and the agricultural districts of the Northwest into connecting limbs, 
united lines, and systematized feeders of the four great trunk lines 
to the Atlantic. But the work was done with masterly ability. There 
is nothing more instructive, nothing more incomprehensible, noth- 
ing which so illustrates the marvelous progress since 1850 as the rail- 
road maps, which show the lines and extent of the railroad com- 
merce organized and perfected into channels of trade and transpor- 
tation west of the great lakes. 

The wonderful resources of the immense belt of country lying 
between the Middle States and the Pacific Ocean, in proportions an 
empire by itself, have been unfolded with a rapidity and grandeur 
approaching the marvelous. We have shown that we possess nearly 
all the minerals valuable to man, and especially of the precious metals, 
in such wealth of profusion as to astonish and captivate the world; 
that we can produce agricultural productsin greater variety and more 
abundant quantities than any country on the globe; that we pos- 
sess every description of climate, from regions perpetual in ice to lands 
ever blooming with flowers ; that we have but just opened the way 
for future productions so vast as to defy all computation. Over and 
through all this vast area of our domain the kings of the rail, the 
owners and directors of the trunk lines of railway, have assumed 
control, exercise power, and in fact assert the full sovereignty of 
dominion. 

It was natural that all the new lines built in the States, springing 
as they have almost by magic into the arena of transportation, should 
connect themselves with and subordinate themselves to the trunk 
lines. It was equally natural that the mineral fields, unfolding their 
treasures of untold wealth, should have easy and quick transit to 
market; the immense cattle ranges along the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, the grain-producing fields from the Red River valleysin 
the North to the granaries of the Missouri and Mississippi valleys 
and the sugar aut cotton fields of the South, could do no less. A 
morket was essential to their people and their prosperity; short 
lines would lead them to the trunk lines, and the short lines were built. 

The extension of power has been as natural as it has been per- 
sistent. Having command of all the trunk lines to the East and the 
highways to the Pacific, completely royalized into monopolistic con- 
trol, the kings of the rail have made themselves absolute monarchs 
of our transportation system, and have become defiant in their posi- 
tion and dictatorial in their demands. 

If competition lent a stimulant to the extension of their outstretch- 
ing arms, combination became more forcible as a means for larger 

rofits. Each of the Eastern monarchs of the trunk lines is found 
in the directorship of all, or nearly all, of the principal arteries, 
starting from the trade centers on the Atlantic seaboard, pointing 
toward the West, and by diverging lines permeate all through the 
88 regions, so that every bushel of grain, every pound of pro- 

uce, every head of cattle, every article which can be spared for 
market, is made dependent upon the price of transportation for its 
home value. No government on earth ever exercised so direct and 
positive a power over its subjects as the American railroad manage- 
ment exercises over the producers of this country. No government 
was ever so defiant, so dictatorial, so tyrannical. 

There are many Representatives on this floor who are older in 
active life than the railroads, and not one so young as not to know 
that they were chartered and brought into being by the power grant- 
ing them their charter for a public use, to build highways for the 
people, for their convenience, for their wants, and to meet the de- 
mands of their necessities. To this end they have been granted 
privileges, powers, and immunities such as pertain to public rights 
alone. But as power has accumulated, capital increased, and their 
influence been extended they have ceased to be the servants, the 
benefactors of the people, and assumed to be public dictators, and 
use their franchises to oppress and wrong the people. 

In the early history of railroad management in this country the 
right of the State or the Government to control the extent and use 
of the delegated power was not questioned. At first the power con- 
ferred upon railroad corporations was conferred by State authority, 
and only exercised and potent within the limits of the State granting 
it; butsince, by their acts of consolidating connecting lines, thereby 
and through the liberality of State legislation, the great railroad belts 
epon the continent, each under a directory controlling the whole, 
they deny the authority of State or Federa a pores to limit or in any 
manner control their use. It may be ur; that since these main 
trunk lines have passed beyond local State lines and local State juris- 
diction, passing over and through States, across the continent, all 
under the management of one consolidated directory, that they passed 
from under local State authority and State control. It is claimed 
by railroad magnates that this is true; that States have no jurisdic- 
tion, and that the Federal Government has none, for the reason that 
conferred franchises can only be modified, changed, or controlled as 
a reserved right to the legislative power conferring it. 

But I deny this assumption and assert that it has no foundation in 
law, reason, or justice. The franchises and rights of a railroad cor- 
ee are no greater, no higher, than such as are specifically con- 

erred by the terms of their charter. Their personal actin consolidat- 
ing different connecting lines under one management may increase 
the facilities of the use, hut in no sense does it increase or enlarge 


gridironing the vast regions from the | delegated power. By the individual acts of different corporations, 
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they may perhaps combine uses, franchises, and powers, and, as ap- 
plied to SIRS corporations, they may by such action enlarge or 
expand what was in the bogtining but a State and local use into a 
national and public use, and by such combination of the exercise of 
local powers in effect transform that which was but a local fran- 
chise for a local use into a national franchise and for a national use. 

The great American railway system has become the national high- 
way for trade, for travel, and for commerce, without re to State 
lines, without regard to municipal, civil, or political subdivision of 
our yast domain; it bears upon its tracks of steel our productions, 
our commerce, and our people; it is to-day the most potent element 
of oursocial, political, and physical power; it has created our nation’s 
commerce; if has inspired production and has made markets; it 
has, in an unprecedented degree, enriched the East, made great 
and powerful the interior; it has covered the plains, valleys, and 
mountains of the great West with teeming life, industry, and enter- 
prise; it is the grandest development of civilization; it is to-day a 
nation’s necessity. 

Railroads, like individuals, should be subject to legislative con- 
trol. With all their good, they are chargeable with gross wrongs 
upon the people. And since they have become national in their 
character and uses, that control should, and of right ought to be, ex- 
ercised by the Federal Co . That Con: has this power in- 
herent within itself under the Constitution, I will attempt to show, 

Our great rivers, inland lakes, and seas, are natural highways of 
commerce and free to be navigated by whoever will; likewise our 
railroads are highways of commerce, but differing from our riversin 
this only: they are artificial in their construction and private in 
their operation ; but both alike are highways, the latter created for, 
and both in their operation designed, contemplated, and fostered for 
a 1 use, and both alike in this use must be subject to legislative 
control. 

The Constitution expressly recites, as one of the delegated rights 
by the people to Congress, the right ‘‘to regulate commerce among 
the several States.” 

To regulate is defined to mean “to prescribe the rules by which 
commerce is to be governed.“ (Gibbon vs, Ogden, 9 Wheaton, 196; 
Story on Con., sec. 1061.) The power thus conferred is specific- 
ally conferred. It admits of no limitation, no expressed or implied 
qualification, and, being complete and entire, may be exercised to 
the full extent of the jurisdiction of the United States, (Gibbon vs. 
Opan, supra; also Passenger cases, 7 Howard, 283.) The language 
of the Constitution is, „to regulate commerce among the several 
States.” Not merely that carried upon the bosom of our rivers and 
1 but all commerce, let it pass over or through whatever chan- 
nel it may. 

This conferred power is not only absolute and entire but it is neces- 
sary. It is necessary to the perpetuity of the Union, to the tran- 
quillity of the people, and to the interest of commerce itself. It is 
vital to the common rights and common wants of every community ; 
indeed, independent of the power of Congress, there is no power com- 
petent to enforce obedience to law, to restrict abuses, and punish 
wee . (Gibbon vs. Ogden, supra; Federalist, pages 4, 7, 11, 22, 
an Ey 

Paschal, in his Annotated Constitution, says: “ Commerce is traflic 
in its broadest sense. It is intercourse, and all the means by which 
traffic and intercourse are carried on.” (Story on Con., section 1062 
ang ee United States rs, Halliday, 3 Wall., 417; 9 Wheaton, 101, 


All buying, selling, and exchanging is commerce; all means by 
which communication for trade, traffic, or exchange is carried on is 
embraced in the term, 

It includes navigation in every form—by steam-vessels, ships, 
boats, and vehicles—used to convey merchandise, the products of 
the soil, and every article entering into the business of life. (3 Wall., 
417; 4 Denio, 469.) It covers and includes every means by which 
transportation, in its broadest terms, is made use of to convey pas- 
sengers, merchandise, products of the soil, of the forest, of the mines, 
and of industry and trade in their widest significance from the points 
of production to market, for consumption, for use, or for exportation 
from one State to, through, over, and across another. It includes all 
the means by which trade and exchange can be carried on between 
the inhabitants of one State and the inhabitants of another State by 
Passing overland and by water. (4 Wash., 388; Pennsylvania vs. 

Wheeling Bridge Company, 18 Howard, 421; Columbus Insurance 
Company vs. Peoria Bridge Company, 6 McLain, 70; Gilman vs. Phila- 
delphia County, 3 Wall., 724.) 

To the end and extent that railroads are a public use they are pub- 
lic property; and as ports property they are subject to Congres- 
sional legislation an contsok (aos case above cited,) and it is for 
Congress to determine when, how, and where it shall exercise its 
sony: and power. (U.S. vs. Combs, 12 Peters, 72; New York vs. 
Milne, 11 Peters, 102; Gilman rs. Philadelphia, 3 Wall., 725.) 

Congress not only has the power to build and construct facilities 
for transportation but may prescribe absolute rules for their govern- 
mank (2 Gale, 395; 3 Howard, 239; 9 Wheaton, 1; 11 Peters, 102- 


Railroads are essential parts of the highways which belong to and 
can alone be controlled bythenation. No corporation, noindividual, 
and no State can lock up or appropriate these common essentials of 


our common rights; the Constitution has given to Con the sov- 
ereign power over them. (New Orleans vs. U. S., 10 Peters, 662 to 
729.) The public right is supreme; it is superior to all private 
rights. There can be but one sovereignty over that which is com- 
mon to all the States and to all of the people of the States. Con- 
gress may select, adopt, and hold sovereign power of control over 
any and every interstate highway. It may select those which exist; 
it may adopt new routes, or it may construct and control one or all 
of the highways of interstate commerce. (10 Price, 350; 3 Wheaton, 


The right to regulate the charges of common carriers has always 
existed as a positive element of sovereignty; it is a public business 
in which the whole public are interested. I may be permitted to 
make allusion to the decision in the celebrated Georgia cases. Though 
all was not accomplished in those cases that was anticipated, still 
the movement was anything but a failure. In those cases the court 
declared all that is essential to my argument. It held that a railroad 
company was a public and not a private corporation; that as such 
it has entered into an implied contract with the State to submit to 
such regulations as the Legislature may prescribe. The court also 
said that every corporation which appeals to the public for patron- 
age is a public corporation, and by the act of organization ipso facto 
becomes subject to i eae regulation. An elevator company, an 
Shay: a car, a freight, a forwarding company, is as completely 
public corporation as the railroad 3 And I may add a flour- 
ing mill, built for custom service, is gra ic use for which they may 
charge toll, but the rates are regulated by statute. The mill is con- 
structed purely as a private enterprise, upon private land, built 
wholly from the owner's private purse, and yet the right by statute 
to regulate his exercise of the use has, to my knowledge, never been 
questioned. 

Pray show me what right, what higher immunity, arailroad com- 
any should possess than the modest, uncomplaining miller. The 
aw, in 5 of which we are now considering, applies to both 

alike, but for highest considerations should apply with the greater 
force to the former. It is created by act of sovereign power and to 
it is delegated important and valuable franchises; it is clothed with 
the right of eminent domain; its creation and its franchises are in 

tuo; it never dies; like Tennyson's poetic brook, “ it goes on for- 
ever. 

There is another consideration which is an important factor in de- 
termining the status of railroads and their relation to the public and 
liability to legislative control. A majority of them have been 
built in part, and many entire, by Federal, State, county, and mu- 
nicipal aid, and this under the lying pretext of the projectors and 
managers of the return of valuable consideration in the issuance of 

In a few instances the stock, according to contract, has been issued, 
but the instances are very rare when that stock has ever been worth 
or realized a dollar to the parties who thus gave generous aid. 
Practically, the first step of the projectors in building a railroad is 
to get all the ee they can, the 3 portion of which is put 
down into their pockets, and then the road is built by money raised 
on what are called construction bonds, secured by mortgage upon 
the road, its right of way, and franchises, Soon follows a foreclosure, 
and the result is the directors have become millionaires, owning the 
road and the stock at a cost to them but little in excess of a nominal 
value. Thus it is seen that the enormous sum which it has cost to 
build our railroads has been paid either directly or indirectly by the 
people; that every dollar of the $600,000,000 annual earnings is a 

irect tax upon the people. The princely salaries paid to their offi- 

cials, the money paid to sinecures and needy relatives, the annual 

salaries paid to attorneys, which in many instances is more than they 

could earn in a life-time, all come from the pockets of the ple. 

And the $1,500,000 annually expended by their lobbyists with legis- 

lative bodies in attempts to persuade friendly legislation is raised 

by hag upon the people, through exorbitant passenger and freight 
ri 


I have shown that railroad corporations are by the law of the land 
subject to legislative control. I now call attention to reasons, which 
have become manifest, why they should be thus controlled. 

Railroads are a public use, so created, so designed, and so in fact 
should be, The claim that they are operated primarily in the inter- 
est of the public is not made by the managers; this species of labor 
is left to their apologists. The American railroad king said: It is 
cheaper to buy than to elect a legislature.” And the lesser Vander- 
bilt asserted: “If there is to be a railroad commission, the commis- 
sion must own the railroads or the railroads must own the commis- 
sion.” Mr. Rutter, a vice-president of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad, and a witness before the recent Hepburn 
committee of the State of New York, stated: ‘‘I serve the stock- 
holders only, and only regard the public interest to make it tribu- 
tary to the interests of the shareholders.” ‘‘The managers of a rail- 
se | company desire to make all the money they can for their clients, 
and to do this they have constantly before them the question: what 
rate within their chartered limits will an article bear.” 

So that, upon the admission of leading managers of railway com- 
anies themselves, they have no higher aim than selfish preoa, no 
igher or other ambition than to extort the last farthing the neces- 

sities for their services may be able to demand. 
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In consideration of the truth of the statements of railroad officials, 
permit me here to introduce a few passages of daily concurrent his- 
tory, declarations of leading statesmen, and editorial statements 
upon this point from the Toe 

The National Board of Trade, at its convention in 1881, adopted a 
report which declared that: 


The degree to which the great powers of steam and electricity have been 
allowed to pass into corporate hands, which employ them as a means to tax the 
public unduly for their use, is at this time forcing itself upon the attention of our 
statesman, and there is a wide-spread feeling that the publio welfare demands 
that the power and privileges of corporate grants shall be limited in the future. 


The third semi-annual report of the railroad commissioners of the 
State of Georgia, submitted May 1, 1881, says: 


The moral and social consequences of these corruptions are even worse than the 
political ; they are simply appalling. We contemplate them with anxiety and dis- 
may. Tho demoralizai is worse than that of war, as is meaner than force 
and trickery than violence. Aside from their the operators aim directly at 
the kegi, of the press and the Government. orse even than a miasmatic 
storm is this malaria in the air, which ns all the macy Pep and corrupts the 
youth of the country by presenting the highest prizes of society to its most un- 
scrupulous and unworthy members. 

The report of the legislative committee of the State of New York 
that investigated the management of the Erie Railroad in 1873 con- 
cludes with the following remarkable words: 

It is not reasonable to suppose that the Erie Railroad has been alone in the cor- 
rupt use of money for purposes named ; but the sudden revolution in the direction 
of this company bas bare a chapter in the secret history of railroad man- 
agement such as has not been permitted before. It ex: the reckless and prod- 
igal use of money wrung from the people to purchase the election of the people's 
representatives, and to bribe them when in office. rding to Mr. Gould, his 
operations extended into four States. It was his custom to contribute money to 
influence both nominations and elections. 


In 1879 a committee of the State of New York, Mr. Hepburn, chair- 
man, after an exhaustive examination, declared that the charge of 
flagrant abuses in railroad management had been fully proven, and 
ad . 


The mistake was in not providing oe safi 
interest and to hold the railroads to a strict accoun 
— 9 through the — of our laws and the want of 
urably excusable, ering the unforeseen possibi 
at tho time of the enactment of those laws, but no longer mable in the evi- 
dence herewith submitted,) have crept in those abuses h r mentioned so glar- 
ing in their proportions as to savor of fiction rather than actual history. 


Hon. Dayip Davis, late of the United States Supreme Court, now 
acting Vice-President of the United States, says: 


The rapid growth of o_o power and the influence which it exerts 
b; combination en the onal and State 1 on is a well-grounded cause of 
rm. A struggle is pending in the near fu between this overgrown power, 
with its vast ramifications all over the Union and a hard grip on much of the 
litical machinery, on one hand, and the people in an a condition on 

6 other, for control of the Government. It will be watched by every patriot 
with intense anxiety. 

Governor Gray, of Indiana, in his message to the Legislature of that 
State in January of last year, said: 

In my judgment the Republic cannot live long in the atmosphere which now 
surrounds tho ballot-box. Money corporations, to secure favorable legislation 
for themselves, are taking an active part in elections by furnishing large sums of 
money to corrupt the voter eee — rivileges from the Government. 
If money can control the d at the t- box it will not be long before it 
will control its existence. 


The ee ee of the State of New York, in commenting 
upon an extraordinary proceeding in the Supreme Court, January 
3, 1881, to thwart proceedings instituted by the State to protect the 
public interest in the case of the New York elevated railroads, 
stated that he was— 


Amazed now at the power that corporations seem to have to embarrass neces- 

sary legal proceedings taken against them; that the increase of the influence of 

ons in this country, and their ability to thwart the supervisory proceed - 

pes ener against them by the public authorities to prevent great monopolies 

or to subject them to proper restraints, are among the most alarming characteris- 

ties of the time, and constitute a dan; to which all the people must be aroused 
before long if we would preserve our institutions. 


On the27th day of January, 1880, Mr. Gowen, then president of the 
Philadelphia and Readin, ilroad Company, in an argument before 
the Committee on Commerce of the House of Representatives in 
Washington, said : 

I have heard the counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad ergy sg standing in 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania, threaten that court with the ispleasure of 
his clients if it decided against them, and all the blood in my body tiogled with 
shame at the humiliating spectacle. 

United States Senator WINDOM, in a letter to the president of the 
anti-monopoly league, says: 

The channels of thought and the channels of commerce, thus owned and con- 
trolled by one man, or by a few men, what is to restrain co te power, or to fix 
a limit to its exactions upon the people? What is then to hinder these taen from 
depressing or inflating the value of all kinds of pan t An suit their caprice or 
avarice, and thereby gathering in to their own coffers the wealth of the nation ? 
Where is the limit to such a power as this? What shall be said of the tofa 
free people who will submit without a protest-to be thus bound hand and foot? 


Hon. Jeremiah S. Black, ex-judge of the supreme court and ex- 
Attorney-General of the Uni States, recently stated : 

All public men must take their side on this question. There can be no neutrals. 
He that is not for us is against us. We must have legal protecion t these 
a . This agitation once begun, and the magnitude of the 1 being un- 
derstood, it force our rulers to give us a remedy sti 
will resist witli all their arts and inflaence, but fifty € 
of time, will learn the important fact that they are fifty millions 


to protect the public 
bility for their transactions ; 
vernmental control, (meas- 
ities of railroad development 


‘The monopolies 


of people, in process 
strong 


Nor is this all, the press, the exponent of the dangers that to-day 
environ our free republic and threaten the liberties of fifty million 
people, also sounds the alarm. 

The New York Maritime Register says: 

Much has been said about monopoly and anti- monopoly, and the latter has been 


condemned in influential quarters as only a movement with politicians 
at its back. Time will prove the contrary. The anti-monopoly feeling is growin 
among the great mass of the people. They see in the gigantic monopolies which 
now impede healthy progress an evil of the greatest magnitude. They seein them 
wer which will separate people into two classes—those who contro! and 
belong to monopolies, and those who must submit to their mandates. Compara- 
tively few ple enter into subtle distinctions. The majority recognize two or 
three prominent features and are guided by them. It is this characteristic that 
will obtain in the monopoly fight. People recognize in monopoly a power which 
closes every avenue of advancement and prosperity to all but the favored few; a 
power that would be master of all things, either directly or epi = see 
that this leaves them practically at the mercy of the few. The spirit of our insti- 


tutions is opposa to that. These points are all that they need to strengthen their 
a — not to leave the contest until a more equitable condition of affairs 
es 2 


RAILROAD POWER, 
H. C. Lord, ex-president of the I. C. and L. Railroad, writes the 
following to the omotive Engineers’ Journal: 


We have had a civil war, wonderful in its 2 its terrible cost of life, 
human suffering, treasure, and national credit; and yet, in spite of all pride and 
boasting, how do westand to-day? I put the Leer most honestly and earnestly, 
and future his answer it. Is not capital realized through devious ways 
and by means of unjust methods reveling in luxury while labor is comparatively 
unrewarded, deferred, often 5 and too often despised! Is not this an era in 
this country in which mediocrity, pride, and public corruption are holding high 
carnival; can railway managers accumulate great fortunes in half a score of years 
af at the ultimate, if not the immediate, expense of labor? If not of it, of 
what! It must strike every thinking man that the pride and avarice of our coan- 
try is ore too rapidly and without any sufficient cause, and it will be better 
to put the brakes on in time. Let my readers commence, if they please, at Wash- 
ington or New York, and prosecute their che, eee over and through the rail- 
bas age this continent and connectin; e waters and commerce of the 
A c and Pacific, and tell me when and where public integrity has prevailed 
against both political and financial corruption, or where capital and greed have 
not taken an unfair advantage over the rightful property and labor of the people. 


The Kearney (Nebraska) Press says: 


The virtue of the Dent nw must be placed against the money of monopolies, and 
if our present form o ment is worth peers yin they will prevail. Tho 
danger is imminent to the country, and should be met with the same spirit aud 
— 8 by the young Republican party when it met, restricted, and finally 
a very. 


The Washington Post says: 


The managers of railroads in this country show less in nee in dealing with 
the public than the owners of any and all other property. he patience of the 
people is taxed to its utmost limit year after year by railroad corporations. No 
obligation into which they enter with the public, or which is imposed upon them 
by law, is voluntarily performed. The history of their dealings with the Govern- 
ment is a history of evasion, deception, and stealth. They water their stock in 
order to absorb their earnings and make 2 rvasonable their otherwise extrav+- 
= dividends, the result of extortionate charges. The beneficiaries of munificent 

d grants disregard the conditions under which they receive these endowments 
and retain the benefit thereof. 


The San Francisco Chronicle says: 


If the past may be accepted as a fair index of what is to come, it will be but a 
few years at furthest before railroad monopolists will dictate the laws and control 
alike the legislative, judicial, and executive departments of the Government, own 
the territory, and fetter the working classes with the shackles of peonage. Al- 
ready some of these corporations closely My pen that measure of power, and, 
unless their 9 is si, y rebuked, their veness checked, and they 
are forced to deal justly and respect the rights of the people, the existing form of 
government will collapse, and on its ruins will be reared an oligarchy of wealth. 

THE COUNTRY’S DANGER. 

The New York Real Estate Chronicle says: 


There is real danger to the country in the vast expansion of power which the 
monopolists have secured, and by the time the le perceive the coils that are 
being wound around their necks there may be trouble. The safest way is to look 
the situation squarely in the face and to understand that the entire business of the 
country, linked as it is to-day to the sogis h and the press, is virtually at the 
mercy of Jay Gould, Cyrus W. Field, and D. O. Mills. They own the cables to 
Europe, the eutire telegraphic machinery on this continent, and three out of the 
seven newspapers of the Associated Press. One paper more and the triumvirate 
will have the majority of that organization. 

Do the ple as yet understand the importance of this! It means that this 
triumvirate will have the news of the markets of the world in their pe 
can operate in wcordance with this news 1a before the t = ic is made 
aware of the dealings on the London Stock Exchange, the Paris Bourse, or the 
Chicago grain market. One week’s operations in this manner alone will pay for 
the construction of more and more cables to all parts of the civilized world. 

The masses say “organize an 8 associated press,” but how can 
newspa construct telegraph lines when the entire machinery is already in the 

of the monopolists! ere is only one remedy, that is for the Govern- 
ment to take possession of the wires deal on an equal and just footing with 
all those using the telegraphs. 


The Omaha Bee says: 
Railroad millionaires are already a menace to free institutions, and the country 
will not stand it to have many more of them created. 
The Cincinnati Gazette says: 
122 railroad management is what is needed in this country; and it is needed 
y. 


The New York Journal of Commerce says: 


Sooner or later the people will understand their rights and will maintain them, 
if this is their Government and not one of railroad pools and rings. 

The Rochester Morning Herald says: 

They have been hed in and protected on every side by statutes in their 
interest, while the people who have nourished them until they have grown to the 
stature of giants, and in many cases the insolence and despotism of tyrauts, are 
left almost wholly at their mercy. It is surely time that the people began to look 
after their own interests. 
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The Buffalo Express says: 
No people in the world have welcomed the railroad era so 3 Ameri- 


cans; no other people have done so much by land grants and corpo: to build 
railroads; no other people have so fully recogni the value of railroad trans- 
portation. If railroad managers have chilled this cordiality and changed it to dis- 
trust, they can blame nothing but their shortsightedness. 

The Chicago Express says: 

The curse of the country is not bank monopoly alone, nor railroad monopoly, but 
a tendency to concentrate and centralize the wealth and power of the people b 
means of mo lizing the wealth resources of the nation, and thereby command- 
ing the political forces of the Government. Nota branch of industry nor an ele- 
ment of sovereignty but is under the ban of monopoly. Not a legislative body nor 
hardly a representative of the people but is a slave to its imperial dictation. 

The New York Times says: 

Nobody questions the value of railroads to the public or the necessity of the cor- 
porate organizations by which they are owned, but unless they are brought under 
the wholesome control of law, whereby therights of individual citizens and of the 
community at rei can be secured, sooner or later a conflict will come between 
their power and the might of the people which will shake the very foundations of 
law and order. 


* * * * * 
Co; te power is not only absorbing to itself the fruits of labor and the gains 
of e and piling up wealth in the hands of the few seh oe ee 
tion eave’ to sway the decisions of courts in its own interest. We are 
now at a state in the contest where the ple may vindicate their authority and 
place these corporations under the ion of law. 


The New York Evening Post says: 


All this, we may be sure, is not a summer cloud that can overcome the commu- 
nity without causing either special fear or wonder. It betokens areal, amenacing, 
a present danger. It implies that a time has come when the forces of public opin- 
ion must be set at work in earnest to breast and bear back a grievous PREA TE 
Supineness will not answer; to close our eyes and stop our ears will not answer. 
A moment has arrived when we must change all that—a moment when legislators 
and those who bribe them must cry halt. Combiners” and consolidators“ and 
all other plotters against the common weal in the interest of corporate peer ped 
must be told in trumpet tones and in something more than words if be, 
“Thus far shall ye go and no further.” 


The Boston Journal of Commerce says: 

The tendency of rapid accumulation of property, or what represents property, 
in the hands of a few, is one of the greatest measures of subversion of sound prin- 
ciples of government, and has proved itself so in the history of the nations, and, 
asa few me richer, the masses of the people become poorer in an inverse ratio. 

The Cleveland Leader says: 

A feeling prevails throughout the country that the present eee of our 
railways is inimical to the best interests of the This feeling begotten 
a di tion which is constantly in in intensity, and may eventually 
provoke a conflict which will end 8 more ways than one. 


The Western Stock Journal, Iowa City, Iowa, says: 
Combinations of hi ital for th f controllin 

Sa imports waslnans tasevente ere te overshadowing evil of Gea TEORIEE tame. 
The Saint Joseph (Missouri) Herald says: 


T wer of corporations. We feel it on elec- 
tion day, we see it in Congress, we feel it every time there is a change in freights, 
fares and telegraph rates. 


The Portsmouth (Virginia) Times says: 


Trouble, serious trouble, will just as surely grow out of the present state of 
affairs, and be precipitated by unjust railroad managemen: discrimination and 
the exercise of the power and influence of railroad monopolies in State and national 
elections, as that day follows night. 


The Louisville (Kentucky) Democrat says: 


There are few questions of more importance to the welfare, o to 
the ive spinit and arrogance of the railroad porno ng a 
9 — — in elections, and influence in ve assemblies. 


On another occasion, Judge Black forcibly describes the commer- 
cial situation, arising from oppressive exactions and unjust discrim- 
ination of railroad companies, in the following language: 

They boldly express their determination to charge as much as the traffic will 
bear; that is to say, they will take from the 2 of every man's business as 
much as can be without compelling him to quit In the aggregate this amounts 
to the most enormous, bet paws and unjust tax that ever was laid upon the 
industry of any people under the sun. 

Nor is this all. 

A grain dealer at Baltimore gets a reduction or drawback which is denied to 
others, and he makes a fortune for himself while he ruins his competitors by 
underselling them. A single mill at Rochester can — the wheels of all the rest 
if its flour be carried at a rate much lower. By ion of this kind the 
profits of one coal mine may be quadrupled, while another, with all it fixtures and 
orthless. Such as these 


reba: 
3 months, and — houses ee thats the number) engaged in 


e 
Timinations between themselves and others whick 
drove competition out of the field, gave them the monopoly of the Philadelphia 
market, and enabled them to or their coals as they charge for their freight 
whatever they please. Thus ucers, dealers, and consumers all suffer together. 

Mr. Speaker, that there is cause for alarm in the aggressive ten- 
dencies of railroad corporate power in this country, there can be no 
question; the press and declarations of notable men above quoted 
are but truthful statements of unvarnished facts. 

It is not my purpose, and I do not conceive that it is, or will ever 
be, the purpose of this Congress or of any other American legislative 
body to do any injustice to railroad corporations. On the other hand, 
they should in their employment be accorded the equal protection 
that should be accorded to every citizen, however high or low, ex- 
alted or humble, in this free land, in this land where law, under the 
genius of liberty, „grants special privileges to none.” Railroad cor- 
porations are created by law; their d gs and business are with 


the public; they are common carriers of personsand goods, for which 
they are entitled to a fair compensation adequate to a reasonable 
interest on their actual cash investment and cost and risk of service. 

The charge against railway corporations is, that they know no 
law, and observe none, which in their management shall limit or 
coutrol their selfish greed; that their rule for making rates of toll 
is not what is a fair compensation, but what will the traffic bear ;” 
that they make unjust discrimination against both citizens and lo- 
ealities ; that they have fraudulently inflated their capital stock by 
adding to it from 50 to 100 per cent. of fictitious value with seem- 
ing fairness upon the face of their books, but with fraudulent pur- 
ps in fact, to obtain exorbitant dividends; that their capital stock 

as been largely made up of lands and money donated by the people; 
municipalities, and the Qoverament: for which they make no deduc- 
tion in their estimates of the interest charge or dividends on account 
of capital stock; that they are criminally extravagant in their sala- 
ries to officials and in their prodigal expenditures for useless employ- 
ments; and that they wantonly corrupt the purity of the ballot-box 
and commit high crimes against the sanctity of State and national 
legislative bodies. 
fr. Speaker, grave and astoanding as the aboye charges may be, I 
shall now show them to be true. To the intelligent and observing 
it will not be disputed that everything pertaining to railroad manage- 
ment is discriminative. The village is made to pay higher rates of 
toll than the city; the town dealer than the village dealer; the re- 
tail dealer than the wholesale dealer; the small producer than the 
large producer. Throughout the West, Southwest, and Northwest, 
off from the artery lines, the moment a point is reached away from 
the main thoroughfares the farmer and the merchant are forced to 
pay just such rates as the magnates dictate. There is no exception 
to the rule which governs their absolute power; their aim is—it is 
their own confession—to make the highest rate the market will bear. 
What does it matter to a soulless corporation how many its sins or 
how revolting its oppression. One single corporation, controlling 
fifty-two branches or feeders, has nearly as many rates for freight 
as there are stations, not rata but arbitrary. By discrimina- 
tions and drawbacks the railroads virtually decide who shall do busi- 
ness and who shall not, and who and who not shall be driven from 
their pursuits and from the public markets. To the rich, who can 
monopolize a large traffic, they grant special rates and favors, which 
they deny to small dealers, this difference in rate, or drawback, 
equaling a fair profit on the aggregate of the rich man’s trade. 

As a proof of my assertion I call attention to the following resolu- 
tion, presented to this House for reference, in the third session of the 
Forty-sixth Con by Hon. Rollin M. Daggett, a member from 
the State of Nevada, in February, 1881: 


The os pring Lanter sagt of the Legislature of the State of Nevada being 
presented for reference— 


W United States in relation to discrimination 
in fares and hts by interstate companies. 


Whereas the people of the State of Nevada have long suffered and do now suf- 
fer under the impositions and exactions of the Central © Railroad Company, 
injures the business and prosperity of the peo- 
ust, oppressive tax 
= £ company exercises over 

persons 00 ers an 
cal, destructive of the Tights of 


concerning this corporation 

1 facts are herein stated : The people of Palisade, 
distant four hundred and thirty-five miles east from to, have ef ped for 
t on flour (fourth-class ht, per published special-rate tariff of Central 

P. © Railroad) per car load the sum of $282 from Sacramento, while the people 
of Toano, one hundred and twenty-nine miles further oa y freight on flour per 
car-l according to the printed special rate, the sum o 525 5 per car-load, while 
the merchant ha a contract for some so-called competitive point with this rait 
road company pays freight on the same article, to wit, flour, car-load, only 
$200. The merchant at Toano, having a he seepage contract, pays $83 per card-load less 
freight than the merchant at P e, although, as before mentioned, the carriage 
is one hundred and twenty-nine miles more. The delivered at Palisade or 
Battle Mountain, distant 3 four hundred and thirty-five and three hun- 
dred and eighty-three miles Sacramento, have a freight charge of $480 per 
car-load, while at Toano the freight amounts to $275 per car-load to persons hav- 

contract rates for so-called competitive points, the service 

in ‘ormed for thelessamount. Persons shipping wool or other products from 
P e, Battle Mountain, Elko, or other points in this State to the Eastern 
States, have to pay local rates to Sacramento, thence freight at through rates 
back over the same road to the point of destination, the shipper being often com- 
pelled to pay freight at local rates for a distance of over five hundred miles, a 
service useless an: even if rendered. The same unjust discrimina- 
tion is —— by this rai Ney meg against the le of this State in the 
rates of freight upon goods shi; points east o State. The freight 
on a box of eggs from Ogden to Toano costs one man $3.35 per bex, and the same 
number of eggs, in the same sized box, and of the same weight, costs another man 
sixty-five cents. A hundred pounds of squashes costs one man in freight $1.36, 
while it costs another fifty-five centa. s and case goods costs one man $2.04, 
while it costs another but fifty-five cents. The distance from Ogden to Toano is 
one hundred and eighty-three miles. The same unjust discrimination is also prac- 
ticed by this railroad company in passenger fares. A ticket from Omaha to San 
Francisco costs $100, while a ticket from Omaha to Palisade, being six hundred 
miles nearer, costs $95. A — desiring to go East is charged within a fraction 
of the full fare, through and from San Francisco to the point he desires to reach, 
snou he may ride over one-third or lessof the line of the Central Pacific Rail- 


ore appalling examples of injustice than are shown by the above in- 
stancos y from among a myriad of kindred transgressions, are hard to con- 
ceive; ani 


Whereas such pernicious practices should be no longer tolerated: Therefore, 
Be it by the senate and Lene pays dap ey resolved, That the passage of the bill 
now before Congress known as Reagan bill, prohibiting discrimination in fares 
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and freights on interstate railroads, will be hailed with joy by the people of this 
State as a measure of justice and relief. 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed and our Representatives 
requested to vote for and use all honorable means in their power to secure the ear- 


jiest passage of said Reagan bill. 
Resolved, That his excellency the governor is hereb vy rare to transmit an 
en, copy of these resolations, under the great of the State, at the earliest 


moment, to each of our representatives in Congress. 
STATE OF NEVADA, Secretary's Office, ss: 
I, Jasper Babcock, secretary of state of the State of Nevada, do hereby certify 


that the fo is a true, füll, and correct copy of the ori joint resolution 
which passed the Novada Legislature February 10, 1881, on in my oftice. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great seal of 
State. Done at office in Carson City, Nevada, this 12th day of February, A. D 


1881. 
[SEAL.) JASPER ? BABCOCK, 
By J. J. CHESLEY, j Aa 


Upon the presentation of the above resolution Mr. Daggett, in 
his h thereon, presented a tabulated statement of facts show- 
ins the atrocious character of the management of the Central Pacific 
and Union Pacific Railroads. These statistics so aptly illustrate and 
prove the truth of the foregoing charges practiced by railroad com- 
panies not only in the locality mentioned by Mr. Daggett but through- 
out the whole extent of our railroad system, that I give then. 

The following table shows the distances referred to in the follow- 
ing expense bills: 


Distances by the Central Pacific from San Francisco eastward to points in 
Nevada. 


Miles. 
From San Francisco to Reno oponek ros raas aen aoa 306 
From San Francisco to Wadsworth. .........---.-.----+----+-.-- 340 
From San Francisco to Winnemucca........--...--.-.-+---..+--- 475 
From San Francisco to Battle Mountain — 535 
From San Francisco to Besta 587 
From San Francisco to Eko 619 


From San Francisco to Kelton, (Utah 
From San Francisco to Ogden, (Utah) 


Mr. Daggett says: 


That on all merchandise 8 from New York to railway points in Ne- 
vada, and there delivered, must be paid the following chai 1 

First. Full through rates from New York to San Francisco, when in reality the 
freights are not taken through, but delivered six hundred or seven hundred miles 
east of San Francisco ; and, 

Second. Excessive way rates back from San Francisco to points of delivery in 
Nevada of the same freights, which have neither been forwarded beyond nor 
bepugns back by the railroad company the cold-blooded charge. 

So inhuman, so infamous are these combined charges, that, familiar as I am with 
their enforcement, I should refer to them with hesitation but for the proofs in 
my possession, to which Linvite the scrutiny of the skeptical. 

And now, sir, that the full rates exacted in Nevada may be seen at a glance on 
commodities of larg est consumption there, together with the distinc’ 
embracing the unwholesome aggregates, I ee the following exhibit, and chal- 
lenge the world to produce a of ta railroad robbery. Should the 
showing fail to appal, I will submit toa change in the title: 


Expense bill. 
No. 253. REXO, NEVADA, 9—11, 1879. 
Messrs J. & J. B. Mallon to Central Pacific Railroad Company debtor, for trans- 
portation of merchandise from Ogden: 


Weight. | Rate. 


500 boxes candles. 20, 950 $1 14 


Advances, (meaning through rates to San Francisco) 

F000 A E a R E I AAS A AE T TC T EE TE 
Total e e ee e 8 8 

Storage eee eee eee eee ee 


Date of way-bill, 9—8. No. of way- bill, 263. No. of car, 5008. 


Received nt for the com y 
(Signed) 1 i J. E. WRATTAN, Agent. 
Expense hill. 


No. 689. Rxxo, NEVADA, 8—12, 1879. 
Messrs. J. & J. B. Mallon to Central Pacific Railroad Company debtor, for trans- 
portation of merchandise from Ogden : 


Weight. | Rate. | Amount. 


22,200 | 61 14 


Advances, (meaning through rates to San Francisco) 
F/ (TCC E O A panes 


Date of way-bill, 8—9. No. of way-bill, 327. No. of car, 520. 


Received payment for the company, 
(Signed) 


J. E. WRATTAN, Agent. 
It is possible that the railroad tyrants of the Pacific may devise some punish- 


ment for the gentlemen who have furnished these bills, for they brook no interfer- 
ence with their plundering practices in Nevada. But I warn them to move with 
caution, This is an inauspicious time for them to single out men who have dared 


to speak for their especial vengeance, for there is a spirit abroad which is growin 
red-eyed under the contemplation of such tyranny, and those who are now intol- 
erant of reproach have reached the verge of a visitation of radical, irresistible, 
and irrevocable retaliation. Up the bronzed and sturdy arm of toll is steadily 
bohig rolled the sleeve of preparation, and they are wise who will not provoke the 

ow. 

I now offer the following bill from Palisade, five hundred and eighty-seven miles 
east of San Francisco : 


No, 418, PALISADE, NEVADA, 9—17, 1879. 


Mr. H. Johnson to Central Pacific Railroad Com debtor, for transportatio: 
of merchandise from Ogden: Pewee 1 


Expense bill. 


Rate. | Amount. 


Date of way-bill, 9—14. No. of way-bill, 1409. No. of car, —. 


Received payment for the company, 


(Signed) 
Expense bill, 
No. 425. BATTLE MOUNTAIN, NEVADA, May 16, 1878. 


Mr. A. A. Curtis to Central Pacific Railroad Company debtor, for transportation 
of merchandise from Ogden : 


J. L. FAST, Agent. 


Weight. | Rate. | Amount. 


. es * — e 8 ja 3 iron 
rams, 1 casting, 2 sections W. 
W. pipe, 1 balance W. pipe EE ae 


Advances, (meaning through rates to San Francisco)) 
„eee . A AITEAS 


Date of way-bill, 5—13. No. of way- bill, 603. No. of car, 4764. 


Received payment for the company, 
(Signed) 
Expense bill. 


No. —. BATTLE MOUNTAIN, NEVADA, February 16, 1878. 


Mr. A. A. Curtis to Central Pacific Railroad Com; debtor, for transportati 
of merchandise from Ogden: or * sis 


J. BROWN, Agent. 


Rate. | Amount. 


7,700 | $2 09 


Weight. 


1 punch, 4 boxes P. plates, 2 rates 


Advani meaning through rates to San Francisco)... 
ret bg agreed sae eae wand a 75 


Date of way- bill, 2—14. No. of way-bill, 508. No. of car, 2740. 


Received payment for the company, 
(Signed) 1 
Expense bill. 


No. 6260. 
BATTLE MOUNTAIN, NEVADA, 7—24, 1879. 


Messrs. Gage, Curtis & Co., to Central Pacific Railroad Company, debtor, for 
transportation of merchandise from Ogden: 


JAMES BROWN, Agent. 


Weight. | Rate. | Amount. 


Date of way-bill, 7—16. No. of way-bill, 10829. No. of car, 776. 


Received payment for the company, 


(Signed) JAS. BROWN, Agent. 
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Although this last bill has been made to conform with the others from Battle 
Mountain, the charges are really embraced in two distinct bills—the first from 
Pittsburgh to Sacramento, comprising the through rates, amounting to $310.25, 
and the second from Sacramento back to Battle Mountain, with an additio: 
charge of $463.50 and a total of $773.75. 


APPALLING EXHIBIT. 


Through-freight rates from New York to San Francisco, added to way rates back from 
San Francisco through the State of Nevada. 


2 
ae å 2 4. 4. |2 
4 ; 4 ; 
35 83 a | $8 F A : 
Car-load of ten tons. Eh 8 3 Ehi 3 3 
SE SE E 
Be | & £ | we | # a 
ie |g 4 
E. a 5 4 |é 
— — — 1. 
een NER 8300823086536 $300+- 84168710 
Candles. 300 20. 536 300+ 416 716 
Machinery, in car loads. + 218 | 818 27 396= | 996 
in boxes 1,2004 | 236= | 1,436 | 1, 416= | 1,616 
C g, in boxes or bales ..... 1,2004- 246 446 | 1, 200+ 
Iron, bar, band, or boiler l5i= | 454 ak 
Liquors in nce pyar | 230. * ae 
e machinery, boxed A 246= 
e 2— 836 3991 


The charges in this table are compiled from the printed schedules of rates of 
the Union and Central Pacitic Railroad Com and must therefore be authen- 
tic. East of Winnemucca, as I have men before, their figures do not ex- 
tend. I therefore supplement the exhibit with the following figures, derived from 
receipted railroad bills and other information: 


ADDITIONAL EXHIBIT. 


Through-freight rates from New York to San Francisco, added to way rates back from 
Mat Ponsa totam te Nenana Woke. i 


Coal. oil ande andles, per car-load. 


To Battle Mountain, 535 miles from San Francisco 
To Palisade, 587 miles from San Francisco 
To Elko, 619 miles from San Francisco 


Is comment necessary upon these terrible rates? Do the 


tongued of impositions unparalleled in the annals of Taffianism? These 
charges have been neither known nor credited beyond the State of Nevada. When 
mentioned by the press they haye been denied, and with threats of 8 
oppressions the dictators have silenced the complaints of their vic S 


The following letter, under date of December 9, 1879, from a prom- 
inent and respected citizen of Elko, I quote: 


In relation to getting railroad receipts for freights I have been unsuccessful, for 
the reason that merchants and business men are afraid to have their names con- 
nected with the matter. They say the railroad company could and would ruin 
them in their business; therefore, they decline to give any printed receipts. 
Hence, I have only been able to collect the following items from a few of our lead- 


8 
e Central Pacific Railroad Com charge $350 for a car-load of coal from 
San Francisco to Elko. eae = 

From Cleveland, Ohio, to Elko, freight charges on a car-load of oil, (ten tons,) 


$806. 
Car-load of wagons from Racine, Wisconsin, to Ogden, $350; from Ogden to 
Elko, on the same, two hundred and seventy-five miles, $350 ; to $700. 
Car-load of stoves, from Ogden to Elko, two hundred and seventy-five miles, $344. 
The merchants and business men of tern Nevada would be perfectly satis- 
fied if they were not charged more for the deli of a at Elko than is 
charged for through freights to San Francisco, a distance of six hundred and nine- 
teen miles farther on; or, in other wo: they believe the Reagan bill now before 
Congress will give the desired relief, and all join in hoping that it may become a 


law. 
What little I have written Er in this matter is in confidence, as the little prop- 
erty I have is on the line of the railroad, and I, like others, am at their mercy. 


What, I ask any gentleman upon this floor, is the meaning of this 
strange revelation? It means a lawless and cold-blooded levy of over 
$500 per car-load upon the people of Elko, with athreat to increase the 
amount should they make it public. It means highway robbery, 
sir, with hot pincher and thumb-screw neste ean ents. 

r FES gentleman who furnished the Battle Mountain bills writes as 
ollows: 


I inclose herewith several bills of lading of the Central Pacifico and Union 
Pacific Railroads. It is difficult to understand their system ng that they get 
own judgment 


not; The agents of the Central Pacific 
dismiss their consciences, close their ears to 

test, their hearts to mercy, and their eyes toev beyond the ghastly schedule 
of rates which has been placed in their hands, and to the right of 
them, to the left of them, in front of . and everything and 
see that the charges are collected. That is their ess, their sole business, and it 
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is no part of their duties to listen to complaints and rectify wrongs. -Life is too 
short for that; and the directors of the Central Pacific, who are fast nearing the 
misty realms beyond the cloud-rifts and the storm, have not yet completed by some 
miles the southern road, which they expect in time to exchange for the one they 
are now operating in Nevada. 

Mr. Speaker, upon examination of the Congressional Directory, . 
Forty-seventh Congress, I see that in 1880 Mr. Daggett was a candi- 
date for re-election to this Congress. And, sir, I query whether his 
gallant opposition to and exposures of railroad robbery did not have 
something to do in his defeat. 

The foregoing exhibits need no comment. They show asystem ot 
robberies so excessive, so unblushing, and so defiant that it is only 
surprising that the Nevada merchant and shipper have not risen in 
open rebellion. But these bills and facts therein presented ere but 
fair illustrations of the high-handed brigandage practiced to a 
greater or less extent by railroad autocrats all over the land. 

The Standard Oil Company, chartered of course, devoted its atten- 
tion to the production and transportation of the mineral oil found 
in vast ee in Western Pennsylvania. It commenced its oper: 
ations when its trade amounted to only about fifty million dollars 
annually. It furnished employment to a hundred thousand people. 
The e extended over the United States and Europe ; and its value 
was largely increased by a foreign demand. It to be trans- 
ported to seaboard markets, when cost of transportation became the 
ruling element in determining its market value. In addition to the 
Stan Oil Company, there were in the oil regions thousands of 
other dealers, producers, and refiners, who, enjoying a lucrative 
trade, gave employment to thousands of other laborers. 

Now, the Standard Oil Company was organized to control this 
trade, and they conceived this would be easy, provided they could 
control the cost of transportation. To this end the Standard Oil 
Company colluded with the railroads, agreeing to ship a certain 
quantity of oil per annum, provided the roads would so fix the price 
of t rtation as to pay back to the company a rebate of fifty 
cents on each barrel. No other dealers or shippers could obtain a 
like contract, and at once, as by magic, the Standard Oil Company 
became the king and tyrant of the e. It went deliberately to 
work, under the fostering care of the railroads, to, upon their own 
terms, buy out, crush out, and drive out all opposition, and all pro- 
duction except such as yielded to its exactions and subscribed to 
its monopoly. It at once became the sole arbiter of the fate of every 
man and company in the oil business; it swept away the business 
of whole communities; it devastated fortunes it had taken long 

ears to earn; millions of honestly earned competencies were swept 
into the damnable vortex of rebates of railroad tolls. The figures 
show that under this iniquitous system the amount of rebates cov- 
ered back to the Standard Oil Company in the short period of four- 
teen months was $10,151,218. 

This enormous sum, this immense profit, was a rebate paid on a 
sape article, the product of five counties in Western Pennsylvania, 
and was paid by— 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Compan ggg $1, 166, 633 98 
The New York Central Railroad Company... - 2,131,755 78 
The Erie Railroad Compang . 2,131,755 78 
The Pennsylvania Central Chr 4, 771, 072 46 


Thus these railroad corporations deliberately robbed the people ot 
the Allegheny Valley by their special contract to pay a given x 
u 


cen of their stolen pate to the Standard Oil Company. 
mis by their exercise of an unjust and unlimited power of discrim- 
ination. 


The extortions of railway companies for short hauls on their lat- 
teral lines ‘‘are so cruel and so base,” says an eminent statesman, 
“that they cannot be thought of without bitter indignation.” It 
is certain it costs more, relatively, to move freight a short than a 
long distance, but that this excess is susceptible of a fair adjust- 
ment far below the rates arbitrarily charged on our short lines can- 
not be doubted or questioned. By reference to tables I find that the 
Belgian authorities have made pro rata rates upon the following ba- 
sis. The estimates I give are from a table of established rates by 
the Belgian Government in 1868, and upon the basis of one ton ot 
freight per mile: 


CBB ͤ — AT 0252 d miles 
31 miles -0186 108 miles 
46 miles -0166 124 miles. 
62 miles -- -0138 139 miles well 
-- 0118 155 miles.. — 0074 
The regularity of increase and decrease in rate charges may be, in 


fairness to railroad companies and in justice to the public, governed 
by fixed rules. There are certain c which are always practi- 
cally the same, whether the haul be long or short, on any given road, 
namely, the cost of loading and unloading. Upon the through lines 
in New York it was estimated in 1878 that the cost of loading and 
unloading per ton was 33 cents, and other items of fixed cost, 27 
cents per ton; the cost of ha (maintenance of track, repairs, 
&c., included) was eighty-three-hundredths of 1 cent per ton per 
a a making the cost of transportation of one ton one mile, 

The Senate committee of the Forty-third Congress appointed to 
8 te and report the cost of tion from the West to 
the seaboard also adopted the above figures, and in extending the 
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rinciple here shown to different distances Tenors the following asa 

air table of rates. It must be borne in mind this was in 1875, and 
that by reason of increase of trade and other natural causes rates 
are much lower now than they were then. The principle of this es- 
timate is upon the ratios of .60 divided by distance, plus the expense 
of haul, and is by the committee stated thus: 


Fixed 
Haulage, &. rates. 3 

.60 | . 6083 
- 06 | . 0683 
03 | . 0383 
+02 | . 0283 
- 015 | 0233 
012 . 0203 
.01 | . 0183 
+0075 | . 0158 
+0060 | . 0143 
+0040 | . 0123 
- 0030 | . 0113 
+ 0020 | . 0103 
. 0015 . 0098 
. 0012 | . 0095 
+ 0006 | . 0089 


Experience has demonstrated that under proper economic man- 
agement freights can be carried at rates less than the above and still 
yield to the company a fair net profit on the actual investment; but 
an examination of schedule rates will show their charges to be all 
the way from three cents to $1.60 ton per mile and, as we have 
shown, in some instances rates far higher. 

Mr. Speaker, to demonstrate the enormity of the crime yearly 
perpetrated upon the people of this country by unscrupulous exer- 
cise of power by railroad corporations, I call the attention of this 
House and the country to the following facts and figures: 

The Pennsylvania Central road, in its cost of construction, is one 
of the most expensive roads in the United States; hence as the basis 
of our calculation we select this road, and upon the assumption of 
moving 400 tons of freight a distance of 150 miles. The estimate is 
made upon this company’s reports for the year 1880. Now, it is 
stated that the actual cost of moving 400 tons of freight 150 miles 
was—for motive power, including locomotive repairs, fuel, and 
stores, $19.50; the cost of maintenance of way, $11.21; of main- 
tenance of cars, $8.12; to which they add, for pee of conduct- 
ing transportation, which includes salaries to o cers, agents, con- 
ductors, and train employés, advertising, expenses of stations, losses 
and damages, legal expenses, &c., $27.40; and cost of loading and 
unloading at terminal points at twenty cents per ton, 880, making 
the aggregate cost of moving 400 tons of freight 150 miles $146.23, 

Before proceeding allow me to observe that, taking 150 miles haul 
for my base of calculation, the average between a long and a short 
haul is largely in favor of the company. Now, my deduction, If it 
cost $146.23 to move 400 tons of freight 150 miles, then my arithmetic 
shows that 400 tons for 1 mile will cost 97} cents; 1 ton for 1 mile 
will cost .0024375; 1 pound for 1 mile will cost . 00000121875; 60 
pounds for 1 mile will cost .000073126; 60 pounds for 1,000 miles will 
cost .073126. Hence it is shown that the total cost of moving 60 
pounds of freight 1,000 miles is 7.3 cents; and at the same rate, 
that the net expense of shipping 1 bushel of wheat from the Missis- 
sippi River to the Atlantic seaboard would be only 7.3 cents per 
bushel. 

I repeat, this estimate is made upon the estimated costs on the 
Pennsylvania Central road, a road the construction of which cost 
some $50,000 per mile, while the average cost of railroads from the 
Mississippi to the Atlantic cities is less than $20,000 per mile; aroad 
the operation of which is much more expensive than other average 
lines, on account of its heavy grades, so that, allowing 7.3 cents per 
bushel for shipping wheat 1,000 miles, upon the basis of the Penn- 
sylvania Central Railroad Company’s estimate as to actual net cost, 
Ihave been liberal to the railroads. The fact is, the estimate of 
Hon. S. E. Chittenden, of New York, in his letter published in the 
recent number of the journal of the American Agricultural Associa- 
tion, comes near the truth, in which he asserts that the actual cost is 
much less. Mr. Chittenden shows that a rate of one-fourth of 1 per 
cent, per ton per mile, for 1,000 miles, would pay all costs of trans- 
portation and expenses, and 10 cent. on cost of construction or 
upon capital stock, From this last statement it appears that the 
tariff charge for all-rail transportation of wheat from Saint Louis, 
Saint Paul, and intermediate points, to New York, or Baltimore, 
would be only 74 cents per bushel. 

This estimate, based on calculations made upon the data furnished 
by reports and statistics compiled by railroad officials, shows that, 
limiting the charge of railroads for shipments of wheat from the 
West to the Eastern seaboard to 7} cents per bushel, 7.3-+- cents is 
actual cost, while6.7-+- cents per bushelis net income on capital stock. 
But again, on the 16th of December, 1872, the Senate of the United 
States adopted the following preamble and resolution: 


Whereas the productions of our country have increased much more rapidly than 
the means of transportation, and the unprecedented ce of population and pro- 
ducts will in the near future demand additional facili and cheaper ones to reach 
tide-water; and 


Whereas in his recent message the President of the United States invites the atten- 
tion of Con to the fact that it will be called upon at its present session to con- 
ous enterprises for the more certain and cheaper transportation of the 
constantly increasing surplus of Western and Southern products to the Atlantic 
seaboard,” and further says "the subject is one that will force itself upon the legis- 
lative branch of the Government sooner or later; and I suggest, therefore, that 
immediate steps be taken to gain all available information to insure equitable and 
just legislation. I Would therefore suggest either a committee or a com- 
mission to be authorized to consider this whole qnestion, and to report to Congress 
i . day for its better guidance in legislating on this important sub- 

ect: Therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed, to whom shall be referred 
res of the President's message relating to transportation routes to the sen- 


Afterward, in March, 1872, the said committee was appointed, with 
Senator WINDOM, of Minnesota, as chairman. Senator Conkling, of 
New York, was appointed a member of said committee. Aftermonths 
of labor, thorough investigation, and careful research they made an 
elaborate report, comprising two large volumes of printed matter. 
The committee in their report were unanimous in all matters therein 
contained except as to the question of legislative control of rail- 
roads. 

On page 128, volume 2, the committee say: 

The re; of decrease in rate charged co’ nds with a general la v- 
erning e service, 105 cost of loading and unloading „ and fixed ex 
penses being the same, whether the trip is long or short. Cost of transportation 
per ton per mile y decreases as distance increases, being cost of hanlage 
plus fixed cost divided by the number of miles. Thus if the cost of loading and 
unloading be 33 cents and other items of fixed cost 27 cents per ton equal 60 cents, 
and the actual cost of haulage (maintenance of track, repairs, &., included) being 
.83 of a cent per ton, then the cost for different distances will be 60 cents divided 
by distance plus .83 of a cent, thus: 


Fixed. | Total. 


- 60 
-30 
2⁰ 
15 
12 
10 
75 
-006 
-004 
+ 003 
002 
- 0015 
- 0012 
+ 0006 


Haulage, . 0083. 

From the above it is shown that in 1875 the actual net cost of shipping wheat 
1,000 miles was $0. 0263 per bushel and corn $0. 0251; and that to ants a ton of 
freight the same distance cost $8.90. 


Mr. W. C. Kibbe, of the Continental Railway Company, in his 
report to the Windom Senate committee in March, 1874, makes what, 
from a railroad stand-point, he being a railroad man, appears to be 
a liberal report for railroads, based upon the ratio of charges for 
transportation to necessary expenses, and to interest on stock and 
dividends. In his estimate he states that he makes a liberal allow- 
ance for all contingencies. Mr. Kibbe bases his calculation upon 
the actual business which may be done upon a double-line, steel-rail 
track from New York City to Council Bluffs, Iowa, 1,224 miles, as- 
suming the road to be amply equipped, with a capacity to carry 
18,180,000 tons annually over its track, and running trains of thirty 
cars and 300 tons at the rate of 200 miles per day. 

He estimates the cost of road fully equipped at $225,000,000: 


EXPENSES. 

5 per cent. on $87,500,000, mortgage bonds $4, 375, 000 
8 per cent. on $87,500,000, capital stock. . --- 7,000, 000 
7 per cent. on $50,000,000, equipment bonds --- 8,500, 000 
P/ c R 1, 000, 000 

Total interest and sinking fund 15, 875, 000 
Estimating the number of trains per day at 1,000 this expense will be..... $43 49 
NGA OF WIL IRIN: Cana eonnh sveasecidatduisackelcaneseccnectavwasshaunias --- 90 00 
Material and repairs to rolling-stock..............---+.--++--++-+-- --- 13 00 
Material and repairs to roadway.........-2.. 2.222. sccecesceeeeeccececeeaee 12 20 
e . EN 41 00 


Total per train, 300 tons, 200 miles 


Taking the above figures as the basis of all cost, expense, and in- 
terest-charge for transportation, the tariff on a bushel of wheat 
1,000 miles would be $0.0996. I use the above figures, made by Mr. 
Kibbe, a railroad man, and who admits they are liberal to the rail- 
road per rae for the purpose of showing that while transportation 
by all rail from the Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic has received 
from 15 to 35 cents per bushel on wheat, that to say the least, upon 
the admission of railroad management, from 6 to 24 cents per bushel 
has all the time been to them an unconscionable profit. 

I now propose to show, from statistics furnished by railroad com- 
panies, the correctness of which cannot be questioned, the figures 
stated above, upon which Mr, Kibbe makes his estimate, are largel 
inexcess of the fact as shown by reports of the Pennsylvania Central, 
Baltimore and Ohio, and the Philadelphia and Reading Companies. 

The average cost of construction, steel track, and equipment of 
railroads in America is $52,134 per mile. This makes the cost of 
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the Continental line, 1,224 miles, double track, full equipped, $127,- 
624,032, which, at 6 per cent., makes the interest acconnt per train 


per da: ʒ tee sees cose selene $20 89 
Labor account per train per da. 90 00 
Material for rolling-stock per train per daa 6 50 
Material for roadway per train per da 6 39 
Train supplies acca odes Saja SS d ness manne 41 00 

Total expense and interest per train per dax 164 78 


Upon this basis a four-hundred-ton train would carry wheat 1,000 
miles at $0.0617 per bushel, and a five-hundred-ton train at 50.0484. 

It will be seen that there is a difference between my estimate of 
the cost of the Continental line and the estimate of Mr. Kibbe of 
$97,375,968. My estimate is based upon statistics of railroad con- 
structors and railroad operators as to actual cost, while his cal- 
culation no doubt is based upon the practice of watered stocks, a 
large bonded debt, negotiated to bonanza stockholders at a heavy 
discount to swell the exorbitant tributes paid by the oq le to the 
kings of the rail. I cannot be mistaken, for such is the history of 
railroad construction and management, 

By reference to Poore’s Manual of the Railroads of the United States 
for 1880 we see that the aggregate paid-up capital stock of the rail- 
roads in the United States is only $29.274—i. e., twenty-nine dollars 
twenty-seven cents and four mills per mile—while the funded and 
floating debt amounts to $23,795.61 per mile, to which maybe added 
capital on account of watered stock, $23,309.11 per mile. Thus it ap- 
pears that our vast railroad system, e ing in 1881 ninety- 
four thousand miles, has been produced and, with all its immense 
control of power, with all its complications and lavish expendi- 
tures of money, managed on a cash capital of $29.274 per mile. The 
owners and managers of our railroad system, upon a pittance invest- 
ment of $2,750,000, own property to the extent of over $5,000,000,000, 
and are the recipients and disbursers of an annual income of over 
$600,000,000, with ambition unlimited and power uncontrolled. 

‘To recapitulate: as dispensers of a public use, for a fair and reason- 
able compensation, I have shown where they only justly earn from 
$4 to $6 they extort from $15 to $40, and even more. To do this I 
have shown it to be their determined policy, their ey wid agents, 
and managers aa that it is their purpose and determination, 
to serve the stockholders only, and only regard the public interest 
to make it tributary to the interest of the company, and to this end 
have constantly before them the question what rate within their 
chartered limits will an article bear.” 

The foregoing figures and estimates are made to show to the toil- 
ing producer and the consumer the extent they are taxed by unjust 
discriminations and exorbitant charges; they are made to show to 
them the extent of the wrong imposed; they have been made to 
show how easy it has been and is for the masters of the rail to build 
‘their palaces, gather together their fortunes, no longer counted by 
the thousands, but by the hundred millions, and live in luxurious 
pomp; they are made to show how 85,000, 000, 000 of concentrated 
capital has been combined into the most colossal corporate power 
that ever dominated over a nation or people; they are made to 
show how by legislation a few unscrupulous financial adventurers 
have been favored by giving their small investments an unlimited 
credit, so that from a few thousand dollars they control thousands of 
millions of property and realize incomes of hundreds of millions ; 
they are made to show with how bold and ruthless a hand the rail- 
road kings impose their taxes upon the ple, with no power to 
resist their arrogance and no means of ending their tyranny. 

Mr. Speaker, in the name of my constituency, in the name of the 
people of my State, I ask that their voice be heard and that this 
body do give heed to their petition. Memorials from nearly every 
county in Missouri, numerously signed, have been here presented, 
asking for relief, and demanding of you immediate action. That 
railroads are entitled to a fair toll compensation for their service is 
not questioned, and it is equally certain that their use of franchises 
sustains such relation to the Government aud the people that they 
are of right liable to legislative control. To deny Congress this 
right is a bold assumption of power unsupported by principle or law, 
and in antagonism with all just theories relating to interstate commer- 
cial relations. 

Railroad companies in justification claim that the roads are private 
property; that the road belongs to the company owning it; that 
they may use it or not use it; and in using they may dictate their 
own terms. I again assert that the assumption is not only false but 
arrogant in the extreme. More, I assert, it is shamefally impndent 
and basely ungrateful to a Government and people who gave them 
not only creation but the bone and sinew, the life-blood, the money 
which hasin the last thirty years developed the American railroad sys- 
tem into colossal proportions. As before stated, the aggregate wealth 
of the present American railway system in 1881 amounts to about 
five billion dollars, all to-day owned and controlled by some fifteen 
or twenty so-called bonanza kings of the rail. In view of these as- 
tounding figures I ask gentlemen to pause and reflect. Nor is this 
all. The above figures simply represent the cost value of the con- 


struction and equipment of the 96,000 miles of railroad lines alone. 
In addition to this, the men who own and control this immense 
railroad interest also own and control all over our broad, rich, and 
fertile land the vast wealth of our coal and iron fields; the coal mines 
and the iron and steel manufacturing industries. They own and con- 


trol over 200,000,000 acres of the most valuable and productive of 
our publie domain, all of which, in addition to the value of their 
railroad interest, from most careful estimates, from the best and most 
accurate obtainable data, amounts to $450,000,000,000. 

The railroad kings, the iron kings, the coal kings, and the land 
ao he Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, Huntington, Jewett, Garrett, Mitch- 
ell, Dillon, Sanford, the Garrisons, and others, operating under some 
twelve or fifteen different corporate names, and yet, by mutual re- 
ciprocity of action and combination as one grand whole, to-day they 
wield and monopolize the iron and coal industry and production, the 
avenues of commerce, whether by land or water, of fifty million peo- 
ple. With an ephemeral beginning thirty years ago they have, by 
special legislation, princely grants, and enormous public and private 
contributions, become despotic masters over labor, production, com- 
merce, and money of the nation and our people. In the beginning 
none were rich, some were poor, each was an humble and pliant beg- 
gar for grants and donations of money and lands to aid in extendin 
and building up transportation thoroughfares from the markets o 
the East to the then comparatively undeveloped empire of the West. 

I say and repeat, Mr. Speaker, thirty years ago these men were com- 
paratively poor; their financial means and credit as men and as cor- 
porations were limited; they were suppliant beggars for favors, and 
were likewise profuse in their professions of good faith and fair deal- 
ae aed ay their personal wealth is estimated by hundreds of 
millions and their personal and corporate control of the business in- 
terests of the country by hundreds of thousands of millions. To-day 
they are dictatorial in their methods and despotic in their rule; they 
toy with all departments of American industry; they foster, flatter, 
and at their Pe destroy as may best conserve their own gain. 
The wards of the nation in the people’s benefaction have become 
veriest agents of tyranny and oppression. That these assertions are 
true, that they are living facts, needs no further proof than to call 
attention to daily observation and experience of business men of the 
country. I have placed upon the witness stand Jay Gould, Vander- 
bilt, aud other railroad magnates, and from their own lips, while theh 
do not use my language, despotism, tyrant, dictator, I assert that by 
implication what they do say is ample affirmation of the full truty 
of my charge. 

Now, I inquire how came Jay Gould, Vanderbilt, Dillon, Sage, and 
others, so vastly rich, and the corporations to which they belong the 
controllers of such vast wealth—Jay Gould who long since earned and 
invested securely in the name of his wife $15,000,000, and Vanderbilt 
with his $20,000,000 income? I reply, sir, it came from no earnings 
upon investments of their own capital; it has not come from their 
personal labor, for“ they have toiled not.“ Ou the other hand, I assert 
that more than 97 per cent. of all their vast personal and corporate 
wealth has under their management been derived from the thousands 
of millions of money and property placed in their hands for the devel- 
opment of a public use, contemplated and designed by the donors 
for a great public good. 

I again assert, and without fear of successful contradiction, that 
of the $5,000,000,000 present estimated value of railroad property in 
the United States, and of the $450,000,000,000 of other property con- 
trolled by the railroad syndicates, less than 3 per cent. of the capital 
invested which has produced this fabulous wealth was their per- 
sonal advancement. Therefore, I assert and repeat on this floor, to 
this House and the country, that the fact is Messrs. Gould, Hunting- 
ton, Cook, Sage, Dillon, Vanderbilt, Jewett, Garrett, Michell, and 
others have, in all these years in which the people have lavishly 
given and confidingly trusted, been but financial adventurers in a 
vast enterprise, in which, if successful, they hoped fortunes to win, 
and unsuccessful, but very little to lose. 

Stephen D. wars es in one of his able articles upon railroad mo- 
nopolies, so forcibly deseribes the growth of railroad monopolies 
from 1840 to the present time that I quote. He says: 

In 1840 corporations, or corporation speculators, as mlators, be; 1 
to them as the great highways of profit, — iy ‘and power. Yet 3 
great overreaching, no systematized system of wiping ont stock, no large combi- 
nations of capital independent of local and immediate interests, no watering of 
stock, and but few if any of the rings which have for the last quarter of a century 
manipulated railroads into mediums of kingly power and aristocratic monopoly. 
Down to 1848 there had been no prearranged first-mo e swindles, by and 
through which the real owners, projectors, and stockholders were sacrificed to 
build into colossal fortunes and power the scheming few. 

There are four diatinaiva peciods from which the monopolistic elements of rail- 
road power may be said to have arisen and marched with ever-increasing disre- 
gard of public rights into that sovereignty of dictation over the highways of the 
nation which y characterizes these oli hic powers: 


1. The land grants, commencing in 1849 50. 
2. The consolidation of short and independent lines into vast trunk lines, inan- 


3. The war land-grant extension, reaching to the Pacific. 
4. The unification of all roads from the Atlantic to the Pacific for distinctive 
power and distinctive monopoly. 


As I have before stated, Poore’s Manual for 1880 gives the aggregate s 
of railroad capital stock as $29.27 per mile, which for 96, miles 
would be $2,810,120. At the same time itis assumed that the actual 
cost of construction and equipment amounts to about 85,000, 000,000. 
The estimated cost of right of way and graduation of road is $20,000 
per mile, and $32,133.75 as the total average cost of rail, rolling- 
stock, and equipage, so that the aggregate cost of right of way and 
uation is $1,920,000,000, while the aggregate capital stock is 
2,810,120,000, Capital stock here stated is the sum estimated for 
1880, with all ed wateredinflations, Amount of capital stock 


is never any indication of what a railroad has, or may cost. I use 
these figures furnished by estimates and reports of railroad compa- 
nies to show how railroads are built and equip and at how little 
real cost to the ring-masters, the projectors and managers. 

I assert, and think I will be able to prove, that the immense railroad 
property in the United States, amounting in valuation to over $5,000,- 
000,000, has been built up upon a capital entirely furnished by the 
people, by private and public advancements, in the character of ab- 
solute donations and loans, and under the intendment of subscrip- 
tion to capital stock, for all of which there has been but little or no 
payment or return of equivalent. I haveno means of ascertaining the 
amount of private, municipal, county, and State subscriptions in the 
form of donations on stock, but I may say that these donations and 
stock subscriptions amount to many millions of do I may safely 
say hundreds of millions, as the people in the Western, Northwestern, 
and Southern States can affirm. Millions of debt in the form of bonds 
to railroad companies, on account of municipal stock subscriptions, 
are to-day oppressing, beggaring, and impoverishing the people. 

For the accomplishment of the full purpose of my argument, I 
would be glad could I state the amount of the subscriptions, but I 
know of no tabulated statement containing the information. Ithink 
I am safe in stating that the money thus furnished to railroad com- 
panies has been nearly equivalent, especially in the West, to the cost 
of construction of road-beds, In addition to cash subscriptions, Con- 
gress has at different periods from 1850 to 1871 made land grants to 
eighty-two different railroad companies west of the Alleghany Mount- 
ains and in the South, amounting in the aggregate to 215,203,807 
acres of land. Of this grant 6,859,544 have by subsequent acts of 
Congress become forfeited to the United States, leaving net lands to 
the several companies 208,344,263 acres. 

These lands are the most valuable of all the agricultural lands in 
the West, and may be safely estimated at an average value of $5 

r acre, and aggregating cash realized and which may be realized, 

1,041,721,315. To this may be added the Government’s loan to the 
Central Pacific, Kansas Pacific, Union Pacific, Central Branch Union 
Pacific, Western Pacific, Sioux City and Pacific, under act of 1862 
of 6 per cent. thirty-year bonds amounting to $64,623,512, with un- 
paid interest thereon amounting April 1, 1882, to $37,654,729.83. 
These bonds now amounting, principal and interest, to the sum of 
$102,278,241.83, by the act of 1862 were made a first lien upon the 
respective railroads, but by act of 1864 this lien was released in 
favor of first-mortgage bonds issued by the companies, so that to-day 
the said companies pay no interest, and likely, we may say, to never 
pay any portion of the principal. $ 

To all roads passing over public lands a right of way has been 
granted of 100 feet on each side of the track, also all necessary grounds 

or stations, buildings, workshops, depots, machine-shops, switches, 


side tracks, turn-tables, and water-stations, and all timber required 
for the construction of the roads to be found on the public lands. 
To the six named Pacific railroads also was granted all the timber 


and coal to be found within ten miles of the roads on either side. 

One word as to subscriptions to railroad stock by individuals and 
municipal corporations. I have stated but little if any equivalent 
returns have been made for such subscriptions. I mean subscrip- 
tions by a class of persons other than by those who may be the man- 
aging projectors and directors of their corporate business. 

It is well known as a matter of history in railroad construction 
that all such subscriptions are obtained that are possible. The peo- 
ple all along the line of course want the roads as a means of devel- 
opment of their country; they regard its construction as a great 
public benefit, and are therefore di to give liberal encourage- 
mentand liberalaid. By the knowing ones, the directors, they are 
also pursuaded to take stock as a source of profitable investment. 
Large subscriptions are made by individuals, by towns, townships, 
counties, and cities. Millions of stock are thus taken for a single 
road, and upon assessments the money is promptly paid and certifi- 
cates of stock issued. With the money thus raised the road is located, 
graded, and in due time is ready for the rail and rolling stock. This 
work has cost on the average $20,000 per mile, the money, all, or 
nearly all, raised from among the people and has all been expended 


and the treasury is 9 8 § Now mark what follows: 
The directory, under the power granted in their charter to raise 
the necessary 


ds for iron, rien Brat and equipments, costing 
$32,313 per mile, issue from $40, to $50,000 per mile first-mort- 
gage 10 per cent., ten, fifteen, or twenty years bonds, which are put 
upon the market and sold from 25 to 30 per cent. discount, and out 
ot the proceeds of the sale money is raised which equips the road. 
The bonds by the act of the directory, under the company’s charter, 
become a first lien upon, not only the iron rail, the ties, rolling k, 
and all equipments, but also upon the right of way, the franchises, 
and the road-bed, purchased and paid for with the people’s money. 
The road is operated for a time, when it is represented by the direc- 
tors that more money is needed for repairs and perhaps the con- 
struction of latteral branches and feeders. Soa series of second- 
mortgage bonds are created and issued, in all respects like the first, 
only subsidiary to them, and at the rate of $30,000 to $50,000 per mile. 
The second bonds are also negotiated and the proceeds absorbed 
under the wise management of a so-called honest directory, acting 
professedly in good faith for the best interests of the company, the 
peoples’ and public good. For a moment pause, and let us see how 
the account stands. 
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We have now got one hundred miles of railroad fully r equipped, in 
complete running order, and paying expenses. The actual money in- 
vested is $20,000 per mile, and no more, all paid by the people on their 
stock subscriptions; for one hundred miles the road has cost $2,000,000. 
Upon this $2,000,000 paid by the -poopie and invested in road-beds, 
the property of the company, the directory have created a debt 
charge of $10,000,000, out of which they as the legal custodians or 
the companies’ financial business have realized in cash the sum or 
$7,500,000, which has equipped the road, leaving a surplus by them 
uninvested and perhaps unaccounted for of $4,286,600, absorbed may 
be in the vortex of contingent expenses! 

The people, under their different styles of subscription in this one 
hundred miles of road, are the owners of $2,000,000 honest, bona fide 
stock; the road has been operated under its full equipment for ten 
or fifteen years; expenses have been large 3 und the 
interest charge heavy. No dividends have been paid, no interest on 
capital stock, for all surplus net earnings have been consumed in 
payment of the interest on the $10,000,000 of bonded debt. 

The bonds are now due, and no money in the treasury with which 
to pay. The bonds are nominally in the hands of a national bank 
in the city of New York, and prompt payment is demanded. The 
sequence is, the mortgage is foreclosed, the road with all its equi- 
page, fixtures, and supplies is sold in the public market, at public 
outcry, and to the highest bidder for cash. The road is really worth, 
with all its furnishings, only about $5,231,400, while the actual debt 
is $10,000,000. They who hold the bonds cannot afford to sacrifice A 
consequently they are the purchasers, and more than likely the only 
bidders. The sale completed, the title, in accordance with recog- 
nized legal forms, is transferred to the purchasers. Here the curtain 
drops, and $2,000,000 of hard-earned money the product of long 
years of labor and toil, this railroad stock, this remunerative, divi- 
dend-paying investment, this hopeful reliance for old age, or a fond 
father’s legacy to his widow and orphans, by the intricate and mys- 
terious philosophy of financial science is lost in oblivion forever. 
But, Mr. Speaker, let us for a moment look upon another scene. 

On the morrow’s dawn the curtain rises; before us lies the mag- 
nificent depot and grounds of our bankrupt railroad company; our 
eye rests upon the grand proportions and costly ornamentation ot 
its headquarters business office; entering we witness luxurious pro- 
fusion in all its appointments ; we walk upon marble floors and stand 
on Brussels carpets; we are cordially entertained by the superin- 
tendent and all the employés; gladness smiles in every face and 
joy sparkles in every eye; all 1 bustle, all is animation, all is busi- 
ness; all the faces we meet, from superintendent to the page, are 
familiar; we have known them in the various employments of the 
company since the stock-subscription books were tirst opened; out 
in the yard and on the track we meet familiar faces, loaded trains 
upon rails of steel are hurriedly paming toand fro. The immense 
freight depot and elevators standing just beyond on a side track’ 
are filled with grain and merchandise, with trains of cars on either 
side loading and unloading. Astonished and bewildered with the 
scene before us, we again turn to the superintendent and ask: Mr. 
A, we understood there had been a mortgage foreclosure against 
your road, and that you had a sale on yesterday, and that there 
would be a change of management.” „Les, we did have a sale. 
You see in the construction and equipment of the road we had to 
incura largo debt, for which the company issued $10,000,000 of bonds. 
Those bonds were sold to five of our di rs, one of whom, you are 
aware, is president of the National Exchange Bank of New York, 
and by them were pledged to the National Exchange Bank for what 
money we needed to complete and equip the road. The bonds be- 
coming due, it was thought best by the holders to foreclose, raise 
the money by new bonds and mortgage, pay off the old debt, and 
begin anew.” Mr. A, is not your road paying expenses?” “Oh, 
yes; it is one of the best-paying roads in the country. Since we com- 
menced running through trains it has paid all expenses, including 
interest on the bonded debt.” 

Now, Mr. A, if that beso, and it be also trae, as you state, that your 
five directors owned the old first and second mort bonds, and on 
the foreclosure bought in the road, you now having the whole road 
with all its equip and franchises for your debt, why do youagain 
make another bonded debt? As I stated, our five directors borrowed 
the money of the bank on the pledge of the bonds, first and second 
mortgage. Their now is, since these bonds are due, to pay 
them off and consolidate the debt into a new fifty-year bond at 5 per 
cent., and then the sale will be likely to increase the road’s facilities 
for a prosperous business, by thus consolidating its ownership, 
thereby rendering its business Tay, OEP more stable. 

Ah, yes, Mr. A, we understand! day! 

Now, seated in the kitchen-corner of our Sst fireside, we ponder 
over the past fifteen years of hope and toil, and conclude our morn- 
ing’s reverie with the following table of figures: 

Directory of railroad in account with company. 
Dr. 


To cash received on subscriptionssss „ö $2, 000, 000 

To cash received on first and second mortgagees. 7, 500, 
S ⁵ĩ·WA ³ 5m k ES AE TT 9, 500, 000 

By cash paid for cost of road and equipment. 5, 213, 400 
C 0000 4, 286, 600 
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I say net profit. What else can it be? I show the directory 
received the money—every dollar; their total expenditures on the 
cost of road and equipment $5,213,400, and that there is a balance 
of four and a quarter millions of dollars. The sequel is, the direct- 
ory now own the road, and by their management have absorbed 
$4,286,600 besides! I say again, Oh, people of our boasted land of 
the free, pause and reflect! 

Mr. Speaker, I thus illustrate my ideas of the method adopted 
by scheming financial charlatans in the construction and manage- 
ment of railroads, and show how it is that the few absorb the indus- 
tries of the many and thereby amass colossal fortunes. They may 
have subscribed to the capital stock to the extent of $50, or 
$100,000, but never paid a single dollar on their stock beyond fees 
and salaries, charged at such rates they could well afford to pay 
their stock for their salary, and thereby save a handsome income. 


It is a very rare occurrence for a railroad owner and manager to 
bankrupt. Ido not remember now a name. On the other d, 
from small beginnings they have become very wealthy. Not a man 


I now remember interested as a proprietary stockholder in any of 
the leading lines of railroad in the country but can now, or soon 
may, estimate his estate by millions. 

I therefore say to this House and the country there is in all this 
a grievous wrong, and that Congress must assert its legitimate con- 
stitutional powers by controlling and regulating railroad companies 
or they will eel rule the country and the people. No one will 
deny but what reform in railroad management is needed, and this as 
to tolls to the extent of fixing and limiting charges to reasonable 
pro rata rates, which shall pay the companies, estimating expenses 
and hazard of business, a fair compensation for their investment, but 
nothing more. They should be prohibited from making fictitious 
inflations of stock or from making any stock estimates except upon a 
basis of actual capital invested. They should be forever prohibited 
from estimating or receiving dividends upon stock or valuations of 
property received by the companies by means of private or public 
donations of lands or money. 

In other words, I know of no equitable or just reason why a rail- 
road company, which has only furnished one-half or one-fourth of 
the actual cash capital for construction and equipment, should be 
permitted by means of toll-charges to tax the people to the extent of 
adividend upon the whole. It is unfair that the people should, after 
having largely contributed to the building of a road, be taxed upon 
their advancements. This is compal ag the people to pay some- 
thing for nothing. The company have got the people’s money; it 
is equivalent to one-half the real value of the road; and yet the 
are compelled to pay the same rates for transportation as thoug 
they . nothing. I say this is not just, it is not fair, 
it is not honest dealing as between man and man. Do gentlemen 
say the road has built up the country and increased the value of 
farms and the farmers’ facilities? This is true to some extent; but, 
under present management, only to them available under the perils 
of a fearful cost. 

I assert that in all these cases, while the farmers’ condition ma 
be slightly improved, the railroad kings have amassed their mill- 
ions, and that the relative advantages and gains are altogether dis- 
proportionate, These wrongs and outrages daily and yearly prae 
ticed upon the people can only be regulated and controlled by legis- 
lative action. I say to members of this House, knowing these 
wrongs and the shameful burdens borne by a long-suffering and 
patient people, knowing their urgent appeals to you for rellef, will 
you, I may say dare you, long withhold it? Beware! beware, lest 
you delay too long! 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 


SPE E OH 


HON. JOHN RANDOLPH TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 5, 1882. 


The House beso. Mn Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 

having under eration the bill (H. R. No. 2315) to provide for the appoint- 

man of a commission to investigate the question of the tariff and internal-revenue 
ws— 


Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : The subject involved in the discussion upon this 
bill is of all others now challenging public attention the most im- 
portant, and one of the most difficult of practical solution. ‘The fiscal 
action of this Government and of all governments—by which I mean 
the raising of revenue and its appropriation for the expenses of gov- 
ernment—is necessarily unequal in its operation and effects. There 
is a large class of people who pay more into the Treasury than they 
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ever get back from it; and there isa large class who get more ont of 
the Treasury than they ever put into it. 

The etiect of this exaction and appropriation is, that there is in 
every country a tax-consuming class and a tax-paying class. There- 
fore, it should be the poner: of all good governments to confine 
within the narrowest bounds consistently with the needs of the 
public service this fiscal action of the government, because it must 
necessarily operate unequally in the distribution of benefits and 
burdens. 

But in the character of our own revenue system there is a most 
unpleasant tendency to irresponsibility for expenditure as well as 
for taxation. Our whole system of taxation by the Federal Govern- 
ment is indirect in its character; and therefore taxation and ex- 
penditures are felt very little by the people, the consequence of which 
is that the Government may lavish enormous revenues upon its 
favorite projects, and the people be all unconscious that they are 
paying any taxes to meet these nditures. 

Now, how we are to apportion the 8300, 000, 000 of revenue needed 
for the Government among 50,000,000 people, making on the aver- 
age $6 per capita or $30 to the family of five persons; how we are 
to adjust this burden upon the people for the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment; how to lay our taxes with justice and with the least 
oppression, so as to bearin due proporuon to the ability of each 
citizen, rich or poor, to pay, is one of the most important and diffi- 
cult problems of government. 

Taxation is a branch of what the law writers call “eminent do- 
main;” that is, the supreme dominion which government has over 
the property of the citizen or over his person, when either is needed 
for a “public use.“ Man and his 4 may be commanded by 
government for a ‘public use;” that is, for a purpose which con- 
cerns all as members of society, and gives benefit to the party sub- 
jected to this power, in common with all others. It must bea public 
use, as distinguished from a pores benefit. 

But government cannot take private property, even for a public 
use, without just compensation. This principle, canonized in Magna 
Charta six centuries ago, is a part of the fifth amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Taxation exacts the property of the citizen for public use. It 
does not, it cannot, give him compensation for this, for that would 
be to give him back what it had just exacted, which would make 
pi pet the power of taxation, The just compensation which 
each citizen thus contributing of his means to the support of gov- 
ernment receives is in the equal benefits which he derives in com- 
mon with all others from the beneficent action of the government 
for the safety and well-being of the whole people. 

Now, to take property for public use without just compensation is 
clearly unconstitutional. To take it for purae use, even on just 
compensation, is as clearly unconstitutional. It assails the manhood 
of the citizen to take what he has earned for the private use of 
another. This is tribute exacted for the support of privilege. Take 
it for a public use, on just compensation, and it is right. But to 
take it for public use without compensation, or for private use, even 
on just compensation, is to violate the liberty of the man in his self- 
use, and his right to hold all he earns against men and government, 
except for the common benefit of society. 

Taxation exacts property for public use without any compensa- 
tion but the common benefit. Bearing a common burden, the citizen 
must derive a common benefit. When revenue is needed it is his 
contribution to the common fund for a common benefit; but when 
taxation is laid, except for the revenue needed by the Government; 
when it takes the property of A to give it to B; when it exacts a 
tribute from one to bestow a bounty on another, this violates right 
and justice; this lays burdens on one to create a privilege for an- 
other; this is despotism and tyranny; for if when compensation be 
given it is unconstitutional to take A’s property for private pur- 
poses, @ fortiori it is unconstitutional to tax A for B’s benefit with- 
out com tion. When, therefore, the tax power is exerted to 
raise revenue for the Government itis just and legitimate; but when 
it is perverted from the purpose of revenue to the grant of a bounty 
or special privilege to a man or a class, if done directly, it is a rob- 
bery; if indirectly, it isa fraud, under formsoflaw. It is no longer 
for the use of government, but a bounty exacted from the citizen to 
maintain a privileged class. This is despotism and tyranny. 

Taxation for revenue only is therefore a fundamental maxim of 
all true liberty! Taxation perverted from this purpose to the object 
of so-called 1 to any class, directly or indirectly, is not only 
illegitimate but a violation of right and justice, and, in my judg- 
ment, contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. 

Now, I advance another step and affirm that all taxation should be 
equal. I do not mean that each man should pay the same amount of 
tax; but it should be equal in this: it should he proportioned to the 
ability of each citizen to contribute to the common revenue, and by 
being thus proportioned it will meet that other view which has been 
taken of taxation by some writers; it will be in proportion to the 
means of each man, which are protected by the Government. 

With a view to considerations which will be presented later in 
this discussion, I propose now to take a summary notice of the vari 
ous modes of taxation which might be adopted by this Government. 

The first form is direct taxation, which is a tax on the corpus of prop- 
erty, or on the income of property, or a tax on the head—a capita- 
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tion tax; and secondly, indirect taxation, which I may state gen- 
erally is on consumption—— h i 

Mr. CHACE. The gentleman doesnot claim this Government can 
make a tax on 99 7 

Mr. TUCKER. Les, I do. í k 

Mr. CHACE. The Constitution provides especially it shall be per 


capita. 

Mr. TUCKER. I am sorry to see my friend from Rhode Island does 
not know as much about the Constitution as I think he ought, for he 
will read in the first article of the Constitution, and I think in the 
second section, that 5 and taxation shall be proportioned 
to the number. of people in the State; and a direct tax may be laid, ob- 
serving that proportion, on the lands of citizens of the tate, as that 
is one of the forms of direct taxation. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And the Supreme Court has decided that is the 
only one. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, and also the capitation tax. These two forms, 
and these only, the Supreme Court has decided may be adopted by 
the Federal Government under the terms“ direct taxes.” 

Mr. CHACE. To be laid in proportion to numbers. 

Mr. TUCKER. That is true; but it will be laid on theland or the 

rsons. The indirect tax isa tax on consumption; because, as will 

e shown hereafter, customs duties, license taxes, and the excise tax, 
at last fall on the consumer, and therefore these indirect forms of tax- 
ation are really taxes on consumption. s 

Let us look at them for a moment. Suppose we should raise (as 
the gentleman from Rhode Island has su ) the $300,000,000 of 
revenue we need by a capitation tax on 50,000,000 of people? that 
would be $6 per head or $30 for the family of five persons. Now, this 
tax would be very unequal and unjust, and spanta onerous on the 
poor; but I will show you prea Mr. Chairman, that there is 
not a poor laboring man in the country who would not make money 
by paying such a capitation tax instead of the taxes he pays under 
thistariff. Thirty dollars 775 family raised by a capitation tax would 
be very unequal, because Vanderbilt and Gould would pay no more 
tax than the pauper in the street. They would pay by the head and 
not according to ability. 

Now, take a tax on the corpus of property. That ought to be ad 
valorem ; because if specific then the same tax would be laid on an 
acre of mountain land as upon an acre in the city of New York. 
Therefore, it must be ad valorem in order to approach equality. 

But if ad valorem, it would be an unequal tax, because it would 
tax the scanty furniture of the wretched room of the r seamstress 
in the same ratio that you tax the owner of a palace filled with lux- 

and plenty. 
ae besides, you would tax the widow with her two mites, which 
she needs for her living, in the same ratio that you tax the property 
of the millionaire, which is far in excess of his needs. Besides, be 
would make the non-income-bearing property pay equally with that 
which breeds ample income, and 8 you would relieve 
the ample income of the 8 men and others of all tax 
because they have no tangible property you could reach. 

What then? It is best and fairest to lay the tax according to the 
ability of the tax-payer to pay, because all taxes, you perceive, are at 
last paid out of the man’s income. The fairest tax of all the various 
forms of taxation, in my judgment, that can be laid on the citizen 
would be a tax proportioned to incomes; with an exemption of a 
part to cover the needs of life; because thus you would make the 
man pay, in proportion to his ability, to meet the exigencies of the 
Government. And while thus you would not burden non-income- 
bearing property, you would make those contribute to the public 
Treasury who get an income, although they have no ostensible pro 
erty. Their income measures ability to pay—and also the benetit 
which the Government affords to him who earns the income under 
its protecting care. 

I come now to indirect taxation. It is an ingenious device of 
government by which the citizen is chloroformed into unconscious- 
ness of the source and cause of the felt burden which he bears. 
will venture to say there is hardly one man in ten in the secluded 

arts of this country who realizes the fact that he pays in some 

tates as much as fourfold more of tax to this Government than he 
does to the government of the State under which he lives; and 
therefore it is that there is a temptation—and I beg to call gen- 
tlemen’s attention to it—on the part of the people to see power 

o out of the hands of the States into the hands of this Government, 
bacanta power which requires an appropriation of money is felt by 
the people of the country less consciously when it is expended by 
this Government than when it is expended by the State govern- 
ment. 

And, in my judgment, one of the most centralizing tendencies of 
our federative system results from this fact: that the power of this 
Government is made effective through indirect taxation of which the 
citizen is unconscious, while the power of the States is exerted by 
means of direct taxation; and the people, so unconscious of the one 
and so sensitively conscious of the other, are reluctant for the exer- 
cise of power by the States which will require the taxation they see 
and feel, and more willingly concede that power to the General Gov- 
ernment because it is to be exercised through indirect taxation which 
they do not see and feel. 

But the payer of the duty, of the license tax and of the excise knows 


that he pays no tax which he will not recover back from the con- 
sumer; and the cousumer forgets or fails to remember that he is re- 
paying the tax or dut; y paid to the Government by these mid- 
dlemen, the amount of which tax or duty is included and concealed 
in the price of the article which he buys. These are therefore taxes 
on consumption, and were originally invented to drug the people into 
unconsciousness and thus make the Government irresponsible for 
taxation and for expenditure. It thus stimulates extravagance and 
perpetuates heavy taxation; for from the effect such taxes have on 
the business industries and trade of the country, taxation becomes 
permanent, for fear a change may disturb these sensitive interests; 
and this generation is to-day paying taxes to which it never gave 
its consent through its representatives, but which was entailed upon 
it by a generation now dead and gone. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, all this, in my 3 is a great evil, and 
it seems to be an unchangeable evil, for when we proposed to change 
the law and reduce taxation it was postponed at one time since I 
have been in Congress because the country and its business inter- 
ests were too depressed in their condition to bear the change, and 
now when it is proposed we are told we are too prosperous to admit 
of any change of our tariff system lest it may cause a panic in the 
land. Thus the calamity of grievous taxation is perpetuated. 

And thus it has come to that this bill proposes that the whole 
tariff question be put into the hands of a commission, giving to other 
parkea the responsibility which belongs to this House to find the 
acts upon which the tariff may be revised and a new system may 
be established. And I may == passing here what would perha 
more properly come in at another time, that you propose to give the 
power to create this commission to the President and the Senate, 
thus divesting the House of the power which, under the Constitu- 
tion, we have—to originate revenue bills, and placing it in the hands 
of the President and Senate. This is the second time in a month in 
which we are expected to do, what the President insisted should be 
done in the Chinese matter—that to him and the treaty-making power 
we should surrender our power to laws affecting commerce. 
Are we tamely to give up all our power to the President and Senate! 

The question, Mr. Chairman, which is suggested at this stage of 
the discussion is this: Why is it—and I wie to press this inquiry 
upon the House—why is it that this House, which represents the tax- 
paying people, has been so reluctant for so many years to reduce the 
taxation upon the people? Was there ever a time in the history of 
any other country when the reduction of taxation was so difficult ? 
Ah, Mr. Chairman, if you could call into full view the reason which 
ee in the minds of a portion of the people of this country aud 

eir representatives here against the reduetion of this tariff system, 
vou would find that their purpose in continuing this taxation is not 
to raise revenue for the support of the Government but to secure 
and perpetuate special benefits to those classes which have become 
rs in legislation, by making other classes pay tribute to 
them. 

Now, for one moment let me call your attention to this view. I 
arraign this tariff system as the most insidious form of the evil which 
results from indirect taxation that could be devised, in that it taxes 
incomes and the income of the poor ina larger ratio than that of the 
rich. Look at it fora moment, and sce if Iam not right in that 

roposition. Take the man who has an income derived from his 

abor of $300 and the man who has an income of amillion. The poor 
laborer consumes the whole of his income from necessity. Su pose 
the millionaire only consumes as much through penuriousness. Mow: 
suppose you tax all the necessaries of life through your tariff, and 
what will result? If you impose a tax of 50 per cent. upon the arti- 
cles consumed by the laborer and those consumed by the rich man, 
then to buy the necessaries of life, which withont duty he could buy 
for $200, he must expend all of the $300 earned by him. In other 
poras; he pays 50 per cent. in their enhanced value upon their origi- 
nal cost. 

That is to say, he will pay $100 out of the income he earns asa tax 
upon the necessaries of life which he consumes. This is 33} per cent. 
upon his entire income. Now, take the millionaire, or the man who 
spends the same amount of his income asthe poor man. He pays $100 
upon the articles he consumes and no more, and that $100 is a tax of 
the one-hundredth of 1 per cent. upon his income of a million. The 
poor man therefore pays three thousand times as much in proportion 
to his income as the rich man does, and therefore the DANISA of tax- 
ation under your tariff system, by being laid upon the articles of 
necessary consumption, are to the extent the income is used in pur- 
chasing these articles a heavy and onerous tax upon the income of 
the laboring classes. You tax all the income buys, which is equiva- 
lent to taxing the income itself and exempting the articles bought 
from all taxation. 

And this is what you call protection to the American laborer, by 
which the poor become poorer and the rich richer through your sys- 
tem of taxation. This makes a tax upon consumption strike down 
the poor while it benefits the rich. It is a heavy tax upon the wages 
of labor and exempts capital from its proportionate burdens. 

Now, while it is true that all of the necessaries of lifo are not taxed 
underthe tariff, yet to a large extent they are, and to that extent 
the proposition I maintain is à correct one. I take it thatof the $300 
earned by the laborer $150 are consumed in buying articles taxed 
under the tariff. and that would make the tax on the poor man about 
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$50 ont of the $300. That would be a tax of 16} per cent. upon his 
entire income. 

Now, let me compare with the operation of this tax that of the 
* other forms of taxation which I have considered. A has $300, and 
spends one-half for articles on which he pays a tax of $50 under the 
tariff. Hence A pays $50 tax per year for his fumily of five persons, 
which is one-sixth of his income. Now, see how the capitation tax 
would affect him, He pays only $30, as I have shown, out of hisin- 
come of $300 as his proportionate share, and would thus make $20 
by paying a capitation tax rather than by paying duties under such 
a tariff system. 

And so with the tax upon property. The assessed valuation of 
the entire property of the United States is put down at $16,000,000,000 
from a tax on which we are to pay this revenue of three hun 
millions. If A earns $300 and owns $1,000, his tax would be only 
$18.75, instead of 850 under the tariff. 

Now, suppose it was a tax upon incomes, and that the incomes of the 
entire country were seven billions of dollars, as was estimated in 
1870, A would then pay ont of his $300 of income only $13 tax, in- 
stead of $50 under our tariff. He would pay less tax therefore in 
any one of these other forms of taxation than he pays now under the 
operation of the tariff. 

Now, I do not mean to be understood a8 maintaining that because 
of these evils I am for abrogating the tariff system. I am only ar- 
raying this tax by way of comparison with other modes of taxation, to 
show that the 1 N . of the tariff system is to tax the necessaries 
of life consumed by the poor, and is in effect to tax the incomes of 
Leet oor h great disproportion to any tax paid out of their incomes 

erich, 

1 admit that the tariff system is a necessity, because a resort to 
direct taxation has other evils connected with it which I would gladly 
avoid and intend to avoid. I would rather see this whole internal- 
revenue system swept from existence if it could be done in justice to 
the revenne of the Government and without rendering necessary the 
increase of the rates of duty under this tariff; but at the same time, 
looking at the tariff system as a necessity, I ask my friends on both 
sides of the House if it involves this evil, this vice of ges e of 
burdens upon the poor and the rich, is it notright we should dimin- 
ish these evil effects instead of increasing them or continuing them in 
their oppressive operation ? 

We are willing, sir, to pay revenue to support the Government, but 
not to pay bounty for the support of privileged classes. 

If, then, the tariff means tax and is laid for revenue, I admit it is 
right; but if the tariff, which is tax, is imposed upon articles of con- 
sumption not for p of revenue, but with the object and de- 
sign of bestowing a benefit upon any privileged classes in the com- 
munity at the expense of any other ; if it taxes one class and supports 
another, then I maintain it 1s against right, against law, and is un- 
constitutional in itscharacter. Gentlemen admit that a bounty 
paid out of the Treasury is a subsidy. Now, is there any gentleman 
on this floor who will maintain that this Government could pay to 
the iron interests of the country $100,000,000 out of the Treas: in 
order to support them and make them prosper? And yet I shall 
show to you hereafter that $100,000,000 is the amount of the bounty 
paid by the consuming classes of this country to the iron interests 
ste pea by this tariff Where isthe difference whether, on the one 

and, you tax the people to fill your Treasury, and then pay out of it 
to these favored classes $100,000,000 by direct appropriation, or, on the 
other hand, while putting no money into the ury, you put your 
hands by your tax-power into the pocket of the consumer and take 
out his money and put it into the pockets of these favored classes ? 
Does not the one injure the consumer and benefit the privileged class 
as much as the other? If different in form, do the methods differ 
in substance? The one would be done by open violence; the other 
is done—I mean no disrespect to anybody who maintains it by fraud 
onthe partofthe Government. Can you do by indirection what you 
dare not do directly ? 

Mr. Chairman, I maintain that this tariff system is not only 
against right but is really unconstitutional. This is no new posi- 
tion. I quote the resolutions of the t Massachusetts expounder 
ofthe Constitution, proposed in 1820, and adopted by the people in 
Faneuil Hall: 

That we have regarded with pleasure the establishment and success 


of manufactures among us, and consider their growth, when natural and spon- 
taneons, and not the e of a system of bounties and protection, as an evidence 
of general wealth and 8 

‘esolved, That rel: on the ingenuity, en rise, and skill of our fellow- 
citizens, we believe that all manufacturers adapted to our character and cirenm- 
stances will be introduced and extended as soon and as far as will promote the 
public interests, without any further protection than they now receive. 

Resolved, That no objection ought ever to be made to any amount of taxes equally 
apportioned and imposed for the of raising revenue necessary for the sup- 
port of government; but that taxes eder. on the people for the sole benefit of 
any one of men are equally inco ent with the principles of our Constitu- 
tion and with sound judgment. 

Resolved, That the supposition that until the tariff or some similar 

measure be a we are and shall be dependent on foreigners for the means of 
subsistence defense is, in our opinion, altogether fallacious and fanciful and 
y to the character of this nation. 
„That high bounties on such domestic manufactures as are principally 
benetited by the tariff favor p capitalists rather than 228 industry or the 
8 E and therefore we do not perceive its tendency to promote 
natio; ustry. 
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Resolved, That we are equally incapable of discovering its bencficial effects om 
agriculture since the obyious consequence of its adoption would be the farmer 
must give more than he now does for all he buys and receive less for all he sells. 

On the limitations upon the powers of every government in re- 
spes to the rights of the individual, I quote the massive langua 
of Chief-Justice Marshall in Fletcher vs. Peck, reported in 6 Cranch, 
87-135 : 

It may well be donbted whether the nature of eet and of government does 
not cribe some limits to the legislative 3 and if any be prescribed, where 
are 8 to be found if the property of an individual fairly and honestly acquired 
may be seized without compensation? To the Legislature all legislative power is 
granted; but the A A ws whether the act of transferring the property of an indi- 
vidual to the public be in the nature of the legislative power is well worthy of seri- 
ous reflection. 

In the case of the Loan Association rs. Topeka, 20 Wallace, 662, 
the same doctrines are applied to the case of a diversion of the power 
of taxation for private benefit instead of being exercised for revenue 
only. Mr. Justice Miller, delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

Beyond a cavil there can be no lawful tax which is not laid for a public pur- 
pose. * * * To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the grop: 
erty of the citizen and with the other bestow it u favored individuals, 


1 enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less robbery because 
t is done under the forms of the law and is called taxation. 
Again: 


It must be conceded that there are rights in every free government be the 
control of the State. A government which no such rights, which held 
the lives, the liberty, and the property of its citizens subject at all times to the 
absolute disposition and unbounded control of even the most democratic deposi- 
tory of power, is after all but a despotism, 

o court, for instance, would hesitate to declare void a statute which enacted 
that A and B, who were husband and wife to each other shall be so no longer, or 
which should enact that the homestead now owned by A should no longer be his, 
but should henceforth be the property of B. 

If these decisions be true itions of constitutional law, how 
can any tariff be constitutional which is not laid for revenue only, 
or which is not laid for a public Purpose or use, but is d ed to 
defeat revenue by an entire or partial prohibition of imports 
thus to enhance the price of domestic products (to use the Uumgaage 
of Justice Miller) “for the benetit of private enterprises and to build 
up private fortunes ?” 

ese decisions seem to me to cut down to the very roots of this 
8 licy and to invalidate the principle on which it is based. 
ut let me look at the question more in detail. 

Is the protective principle constitutional? On what clause of the 
Constitution does it rest? If its claim rests on the clause “ to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” then I confront it 
with the clear purpose of the clause to give a power for revenue only. 
There is no power to lay duties, except as connected with that to col- 
lect. It is a power for revenue only. Its purpose is defined in the 
succeeding words, “to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States.” These words, 
taken from the old Articles of Confederation, fix the objects thereb, 
defined as for revenue only. You cannot pay debts with a ta 
which defeats revenue; you cannot provide for general welfare by 
taxing one part for the benefit of another. That is special, not gen- 
eral welfare. You cannot provide for the general welfare of the 
United States when some of these States are burdened for the bene- 
fit of other States. If the claim is based on the power“ to regu- 
late commerce,” I deny that that clause gives the power to lay duties 
on imports, and this for several reasons. 

First. Before the Revolution our ancestors distinguished between 
the power of the mother country to regulate commerce and to levy 
duties, The last was denied, the former was yey Samrat say by 
the colonies. The framers of the Constitution could not have intended. 
by giving to Con; the power to regulate commerce to grant the 

wer 2 Ma (See Dec. of Rights, Oct. 14, 1774; Jour. of 

ong., 27-29. 

Second. In the convention the power to regulate commerce was 
restricted at first by requiring a law regulating commerce to have a 
two-thirds vote in both Houses. In the mind of the convention then 
the power to lay duties could be exercised by a majority, that to 
regulate commerce by a two-thirds vote. How, then, can we e 
they intended by the power to regulate commerce, which could only 
be done by a two-thirds vote, to include the power to lay duties, 
which could be done by a majority vote? 

3 1 interpretation is sustained in Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 

eat., 1. 

Fourth, The origination of bills for raising revenue in the House 
of Representatives shows this distinction, Must a bill to regulate 
commerce originate in the House? And soin article 1, section 9, we 
read of “a regulation of commerce or revenue”—showing the same 
distinction. 

Fifth. If the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
includes the power to tax imports from a foreign nation, how can 
we avoid the conclusion that the Government may tax articles pass- 
ing from one State to another? And yet no such power has ever 
been claimed, nor is its negation due to the prohibition on taxing 
articles exported from any State, for the Supreme Court has inter- 
preted that word “exports” as meaning exports to a foreign country. 

Taking, therefore, the absence of power to lay duties except for 
revenue, and the deeper view presented by the Supreme Court, that 
to tax for a private benefit is against right, as I have shown it was 
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contrary to a pepe of Magna Charta, now incorporated into our 

Constitution, I feel I am on firm ground in disputing the constitu- 

tional power to lay duties to protect and foster special and favored 

interests. It is a perversion of power from its lawful to an unlawful 

use. 

But gentlemen say the power is conceded by the historic action of 
the Government; that the first tariff act of 1789, in its preamble con- 
ceded the claim of the Government to lay a tariff for the purposes of 
protection. That preamble is as follows: 

Whereas it is necessary for the hed g vec of this Government, for the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and protection of manu- 
factures, that duties be laid, &c. 

Interpreting the preamble by the act passed, in which the duties 
ranged from 5 to 15} per cent., we can readily see that the idea of our 
fathers was that such protection as manufactures could get as an 
incident to a tariff for revenue only they did not deny. e aver- 
age rate under that act was & per cent. 

Well may we say with Burke, in speaking of the preamble to the 
Grenville act in regard to the claim to tax America: It is the weight 
of that preamble, of which you are so fond, and not the weight of 
the duty, that the Americans are unable and unwilling to bear!” 

There is not a so-called free-trader on this floor who would not gladly 
adopt that act as the consummation of all their desires, and which pro- 
tectionists vaunt as the precedent for their power to levy duties 
under this tariff of 100 and in some cases several hundred per cent. 

The tariff of 1790 averaged 11 per cent.; that of 1791 133 per cent. 
In 1809 the highest duty was 244 percent. Thetendency to increase 
is observable and fruitful in su tion of evil from a bad precedent. 
Power, when it once gets a foothold, never yields what it has won, 
but stealthily and step by step moves on, until to-day it claims a 
manifold larger measure of protection for its manufactures in their 
maturity than when it fostered them in their infancy. 

It was not until after the war of 1812, in the year 1816, that the 
real era of protection began. And yet, looking at that tariff, with 
one or two 79 eer we would adopt that, which was deemed 
sufficient for the infant, as the measure of your fostering care over 
these sturdy adults, who now clamor for larger protection than was 

uired for helpless childhood. 

proceed now, Mr. Chairman, to consider the effect of the tariff 
upon imports and revenue. The natural effect of a tariff—and I dis- 
like to seem to go into the simple principles of this question, but for 
its being the best method for reaching its real philosophy—the nat- 
ural effect of the tariff must be to raise the price of the article 
which is imported. The formula for revenue is revenue equal to 
duty multiplied by imports, (or R =D x I.) Now, when yon lay 
the duty on an imported article, the result must be that either the 
importer, the foreign producer, or the consumer will pay that duty. 
And I admit that there are cases in which it is divided between them; 

but there are also cases in which the consumer pays it all. 

When the duty is very low there will be very little decrease of 
importation. In fact as you increase the duty, while the duty re- 
mains very low, you will also increase the revenue almost in the same 

roportion. Butwhen the duty ismuch increased the tendency will 
to diminish consumption more rapidly, because consumption is in 
the inverse ratio of prices. 

And it is curious to see how the consumption of such a prime article 
of necessity as sugar bas gone up and down in Great Britain and the 
United States with an ost infinitesimal decrease and increase ot 
price. In other words, the man with scant revenues has to cut his 
coat according to his cloth. And where there is an increase of the 
price of any article of prime necessity he has to reduce the amount 
of consumption in order to meet the ey, 78 of his case. 

Now, this would not be so if the duty did not enhance the price of 
the article to the consumer. I admit that it is not always true that 
the full amount of duty is paid by the buyer; for the seller may 
abate his price (which abatement may come out of his profit or out 
of the cost of the article which includes the duty paid by him) in 
order to secure a market; and thus the seller would share with the 
consumer the payment of the duty. But the rule is as I have said, 
that the consumer pays back in price the duty which the importer has 
paid. Demand and Supply may also temporarily affect the question. 

in, sometimes the foreign producer may have to gy Wee whole 
or a portion of the duty in order to secure our market through the 
domestic importer. Hence the foreign producer, the domestic im- 
porter, and the consumer may in some cases divide the duty; but 
ordinarily the duty will fall on the consumer in whole or in great 
part because the foreign 8 will not continue to produce nor 
the importer to import if neither can get back from the consumer 
what the custom-house demands in the form of duty. 

rag eg the duty is over 100 per cent. on the first cost of the arti- 
ele, then it is obvious, if the importer or the foreign producer pays 

it all, he will be paying in duty more than the value of the article in 

order to give it away. If the duty is just 100 per cent. and the for- 
eign producer pays itall, he will really be giving away his product. 
And then as the duty rises from 1 per cent. to 100 per cent. consump- 
tion will decline with the advancing price, and the producer may 

n to abate his price to retain the market until he finds his abate- 
ment has exhausted his margin of 1 when foreign production 
for our market will cease, imports be at an end, and the prohibitory 
point be reached. 


In this way the foreign producer or the importer may to a certain 
extent divide the duty with the consumer. The margin of profit to 
either defines the limits within which they may for a time, but beyond 
which they will not long consent to, share the burden with the con- 
sumer. 

Taking now the formula R =D x I, the results may be stated thus: 
In the case of the tariff system, it follows that as the rate of duty 
increases, the amount of consumption or importation will decrease. 
When the duty is nothing, the revenue will be nothing, however 
great the importation. When the importation is nothing the revenue 
will be nothing, however great the duty; and as the importation 
falls off with the increase of the rate of duty until the duty becomes 
prohibitory by so increasing the price of the import as to prevent 
any consumption, it follows that between the point of no duty and 
the prohibitory rate there will be an ascending scale of revenue toa 
maximum point of revenue and a descending scale of revenue from 
that maximum point to the point of prohibition; so that on either 
side of that duty which raises the maximum revenue on any article 
there will be a lower and a higher duty which will raise the same 
amount of revenue. 

Therefore, as no higher duty ought to be laid than is needed to 
raise the requisite revenue on any particular article, it follows that 
the true revenue duty is the lowest duty which will bring the re- 
quired revenue. To lay the higher duty to obtain the required rev- 
enue, instead of the lower, which will achieve the same result, is an 
oppressive violation of right in making the burden heavier than the 
needs of the Government require for its ot tke Such higher duty 
is not a revenue measure, but is a needless limitation upon consump- 
tion, operon to the citizen and an improper restriction upon free- 
dom of commerce. In other words, the lowest rates of duty which 
will secure the required revenue may be termed a revenue tariff; the 
highest rates securing the same will be a protective tariff. The for- 
mer enlarges consumption, the latter diminishes it, and both bring the 
same amount of revenue. The one decreases the comforts of the 
people by decreasing ability to consume; the other increases their 
comforts by enlarging their capacity of consumption. 

That is my idea of a revenue tariff—the lowest rate of duty on 
every article which will produce the required amount of revenue 
from that article. To lay the higher rate ot duty which is on the 
other side of the maximum revenue point is to make a protective 
tariff, and is to lay heavier burdens on the people than the needs of 
the Government require. 

This view enables us to test the object and design of different 
forms of duty. Ifthe higher duty is laid when the Tower will pro- 
duce the same revenue, then the difference between the two duties 
is that amount of duty which is not laid for revenue at all but is laid 
for protection 3 hus if we should find that 20 and 40 per cent. 
on any one article would raise the same revenue, and we should 
lay 40 per cent. rather than 20 per cent., the difference, or 20 per cent., 
would be the duty not laid for revenue at all, but laid simply to raise 
a bounty which consumption is compelled to pay for the support of 
privilege. This test fixes the purpose, lawful or unlawful, as a 
stamp upon the act. 

If the committee will allow me I will give a ready geometrical 
illustration of this subject: 

R 


ri 
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Let the isosceles triangle O R P have its base O P as the measure 
of rates of duty, and the perpendiculars rt dt, &c., from the sides fall- 
ing on the base be the measures of the reyenue from the rates meas- 
nred on the base. The perpendicular R M is the maximum revenue 
pene the duty O M being that which obtainsit. Now, observe at 

and P, points of no duty and of a prohibitory duty, there is no reve- 
nue marked on the diagram. When the duty is Od! and Od‘ the 
revenues marked by r'd' and ud are equal. If the duty O di be laid, 
the duty is for revenue only. If O dt be laid, O di being for revenue 
only, the excess of duty measured by di d is the measure of tribute 
exacted, not for revenue at all, but for privilege only. This enables 
us clearly to mark the line between a tariff for revenue only and one 
laid with another design or p g 

Hitherto I have considered the effect of the duty only upon con- 
sumer, foreign producer, and importer. 

But a new party must need be now more particularly noticed, 
though he has already been introduced. As the price of the foreign 
product is enhanced to the consumer by the duty and by freight and 
other incidental rps ee involved in transportation from point of 
production to point of consumption, it is obvious that if a producer 
of the same article can be found at home who can afford to do so at 
the enhanced price, but could not at the prime cost abroad, plus 
freight, &c., he will get his chance to do so under a tariff system. 
And this is the respect in which a tariff becomes useful in the eyes 
of some gentlemen for a purpose, which disregards revenue as 
the primary object of the grant of power to lay duties, and looks 
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almost exclusively to the support of classes of industry through this 


sovereign power of taxation. This purpose, some gentlemen of full 

advanced ideas regard as the principal object, and, so far from favor- 
ing a tariff for revenue with incidental protection, they uphold a 
tariff for protection for protection’s sake, and only fox revenue as an 
incidental object. 

Let me examine this question critically. When, for any cause, 
the cost of production of any article is greater in this country than 
in foreign countries, it is obvious if all duties were abolished the 
enly 1 to the price of the foreign product would be in 
freight and other charges of transportation. These last give a con- 
stant adyaniaan to the home producer. 

But when a duty is laid it increases that advantage. Yet, unless 
the prime cost of the foreign product plus duty ne transportation 
charges raises its price to the prime cost of the home product, the 
latter cannot compete in the home market successfully, that is, with 
profit, with the foreign article. The duty in such cases may decrease 
consumption of the foreign article by increasing its price, but it gives 
no protective advantage to the domestic product and the duty is thus 
a duty for revenue only. 

But if the duty be raised so as that the cost of the foreign product 
plus duty plus freight, &c., shall equal the cost of the home product, 
the two will be in fair and equal competition in the home market. 
This is the rate of duty which os iend General Garfield always 
said he favored, and I may term such a tariff a competitive-protective 
tariff. The prices of the foreign and domestic article are by the 
duty thus made equal, and the consumer may buy the one or other 
for the same price according to his preference, And this competitive 
tariff will generally be beyond the maximum revenue point, because 
consumption of the foreign article will fall off from the double cause, 
increased price and the new domestic competitive source of sup- 
ply. But there will be revenue from such a tariff and yet protection; 
a tariff bringing in revenue, and yet raised for the distinct object of 
giving protection, competitive protection. 

When you raise the duty beyond sie precise int where each puts 
his article on the market with equal chance for profit, you increase 
the adyantage of the domestic producer, because you compel the 
foreign producer to abate his pots in order to put his uct on 
the market on equal terms with the domestic producer, who can still 
sell at full profit. 

When your duty is raised so bigh that the foreign product must 
abate all profit or even lose if sold at equalprice with the domestic 

roduct, e will cease and your tariff becomes prohibitory. 
Tt protects by the absolute exclusion of the foreign product, and 
hence revenue ceases and your prohibition gives a monopoly of the 
home market to the home produeer, In this case you cease to lay a 
duty for revenue; you lay a duty to prevent revenne, and give a mo- 
ly 3o yonr privileged class in the command of the home market. 
proceed now to answer a very natural question: Can and, if so, 
how can a tariff for revenue only, a duty this side of the maximum 
revenue point, give any protection to the home product? Can and, 
if so, how can a tariff for revenue only incidentally protect ? 

What do we mean by “incidental?” As the word indicates phi- 
lologically, it means t which may fall into, that which may either 
casually or probably fall into, or Berean) for it has this latter mean- 
ing (probability) secondarily. Now, how will this happen with ref- 
erence to a revenue tariff? There are different modes in which it 
may happen and the House will excuse me if I indicate them, for 
a great deal has been said on this topic, and I hope that what I shall 
say will throw some light upon it. 

The cases already considered have been taken, as if all foreign pro- 
duction, as well as domestic, was by one person, at one place and 
under one fixed condition. But this is not the fact, and from this 
variance between the reality and our previous hypothesis arise the 
conditions which make it possible to have a tariff for revenue only— 
which may and does give incidental protection to domestic products, 

First. The foreign article may be produced in two countries abroad; 
one of which can produce it at a much less rate than the other, and 
therefore the rate of duty may exclude the higher-priced article from 
abroad, and may not exclude the lower-priced article. Take, for in- 
stance, a case of this kind: sup a ton of pig-iron can be made in 
this country for $15, in England for $10, and in Sweden for $5. It is 
obvious that a duty of $7 per ton would raise the price of the English 

ig to $17, so that it could not compete with the American pig at 
$i , yet the duty of $7 per tonon the Swedish pig would raise its price 
to only $12, so that it could not only come into competition with, 
but undersell, our domestic product. Thus atariff may be laid for 
revenue only, and may bring the maximum reyenue, by reason of a 
large importation of some foreign articles which can be so cheaply 
eds and yet other foreign products be excluded by the same duty, 
and the domestic product take their place in home consumption. 
The cheaper foreign product might not onh ly the whole home de- 
mand, and hence home production would e vacuum from which 
the alr ya eae foreign product would be excluded by the duty. 

Second. But there is another mode in which a similar result may 
happen. I desire to call particular attention to this because the con- 
ditions which give rise to it exist in this country and in all countries. 
There are certain places in every country where a given article can 
be made more cheaply than elsewhere in the same country. Take. 
for instance, pig-iron. Ihave before me an article from“ Bradstreet,” 


in which the writer says that in Pennsylvania pig-iron can rarely be 
made for less than $19 per ton; in Ohio, for not less than $20 per ton; 
while it can be made in Virginia, Tennessee, and Alabama for $12 to 
$14 per ton. It can be made in the district I represent at these low 
figures. It is obvious, therefore, that a duty of $7 a ton on English 
pig-iron, which can be made at$10, (I find $12.50 seems to be the aver- 
age,) would, with the freight and charge say 84, bring it into delicate 
competition with the Pennsylvania aud Ohio pig, While the Alabama 
iron and Virginia pig could undersell both in our markets. And I 
say to my Southern friends who are fascinated by this doctrine of pro- 
tection that the advance of Southern manufactures will come not from 
protective duties, but from the fact that she has cheaper raw mate- 
rials than Pennsylvania for iron manufacture, cheaper ores, as cheap 
coal and furing material, and as nearly in contact. Pennsylvania 
may need this high duty to compete with the foreign product, but 
not so the South. At a lower rate of duty she can undersell England 
and Pennsylvania, and the capital now invested in Pennsylvania 
would, if the duty were lower, have to make its plants in the South 
in order to meet the foreign rival in the home market. 

The South has her cotton-fields by the side of her factories, and 
without any or pny a moderate duty on cotton goods, with skilled 
labor such as New England has, the freight on the raw cotton alone 
will give her the advantage of her Northern and her foreign rivals. 

Third. Another mode in which a tariff for revenue only may afford 
protection incidentally has been already intimated, but I must give 
more prominence to it. 

When I wasa boy, I will not say how long ago it was, I went to 
Northern Indiana when there was scarcely a railroad west of the 
Alleghany Mountains. I went to au iron furnace in that State. No 
doubt the pig-iron made there had a market in the neighborhood, 
What did the maker care about English pig? Why, sir, to make a 
haul overland in wagons, and by water in part, from the seaboard to 
that furnace in Indiana would have enhanced the price of the English 
pig-iron more than the duty now laid on it. So there is an element 
of protection from freight; not only freight from abroad, but domes- 
tic freight to the point of consum tion, or, in other words, freight 
from the point of production to the point of consumption, which 
makes a large factor in protection the domestic product receives, 
Therefore you may, in competition with the English iron, have an 
advantage equal to freight on the foreign product to its seabvard 

lus the ocean freight and insurance plus the freight from the sea- 
ard to the interior point of consumption; and that will so raise 
the price of the foreign article in the far-off interior market as that 
it cannot come into competition with the domestic article made near 
to that point of consumption. This is nature’s protection, given 
without oppression, and independent entirely of the duty which you 
propose to lay by law to help the one man who produces the cle 
at the cost of another who consumes it. 

Now, the furnace on the seaboard may not be able to compete with 
the English iron but the furnace in the interior may well do it, 
because it has the additional protection of the freight from the sea- 
board to the place of consumption. So that, while on the sea coast 
foreign iron may be consumed, and hence pay a large revenue, in the 
interior the domestic Neate may exclude the foreign, and thus the 
same duty may be laid with the object of raising the largest possible 
revenue, and yet incidentally protect some of the domestic products. 

Fourth. There is another mode I will now mention. When the 
home consumption is fur beyond the possibility of home production 
to supply its needs, then a very high duty may be laid for very 
large revenue, and which will be highly protective to the home pro- 
duct. This arises chiefly where the article is one of prime necessity. 
Consumers must have it, though the price be largely enhanced by 
the duty, and when so enhanced it raises the price greatly of the 
home product, and thus protects ii. 

A strikingly beautiful illustration of thisisin the article of sugar. 
I give table of imports: 


1879 total imports, (dutiable) 00 

FCC 00 

/ ‚ ———T— TT 50 

1881 total imports, (from Hawaiian Islands, free) 00 
Our products at home were as follows: 

. r ̃ „478, 753 00 

T7 ⁵ ⁵ ⁵ ⁵—æ p “““, !“. 198, 962, 278 00 


In round numbers we consumed in 1880 of sugar forty pounds to 
the head; we produced only one-ninth of what we consumed; we 
admitted from Hawaiian Islands two-fifths of our production. 

We could hardly by any duty prohibit importation ofsugar; peo- 
ple must have it. Hence a very high duty brings us $46,000,000 of 
revenue, and yet gives sugar planters a large incidental protection. 
And if we did not fear to lose the revenue from sugar—nearly one- 
fourth of all we derive from customs—the duty should be decreased. 
by which revenue and protection would be diminished. 

Butin this case the bounty paid to the home producer is one-ninth 
of what the Treasury gets. Rice is another article on which a v 
high duty brings large revenue and yet gives great, too much, 
think, incidental protection. In this case, the duty no doubt is 
beyond the maximum reyenue point; in sugar it is not. 

Fifth. One other mode may be mentioned in which a purely revenue 
duty gives incidental protection in special conditions of the market. 
A specific duty when the price of an article is low may be absolutely 
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prohibitory, for its equivalent ad valorem duty is very high. The 
same duty may become a revenue duty when the price of this article 
is high, for then it isa relatively low equivalent ad valorem duty. 
Thus when English pig-iron is worth $10 per ton the duty of $7 is 
70 per cent. ad valorem, which would be nearly prohibitory. When 
the price is $20 per ton (because of active demand) the same duty 
is only 35 per cent. ad valorem and will give large revenue. This 
lias been demonstrated by experience in the last decade. 

An ad valorem duty may, when prices are low, be prohibitory, but 
when high may be a revenue duty, because at high prices the pro- 
ducer may abate his price to secure the market in which he can sell 
despite abatement at remunerative profits. 

Hence a tariff for revenue only at the time of enactment may 
become a tariff for protection at another. 

These instances must suffice to show how a tariff for revenue only 
may incidentally, perhaps accidentally, protect domestic products. 

When I am asked what I mean by a tariff for revenue only, I an- 
swer: I mean a tariff the object and design of which is only to raise 
revenue, and which is limited tothe necessities of the Treasury. If 
that reyenue duty accomplishes the purpose of protecting any in- 
dustry at home, at the same time it raises the requisite amount of 
revenue, and be the lowest duty on the article which will produce it, 
then, gentlemen, so well and good; I will not fail to accomplish the 
principal purpose I have in view and for which the duty was laid, 
and which it does accomplish, becanse of that result which falls in 
as an incident to my legitimate purpose. I will not, to avoid the 
incident, abandon the principal design. But as soon as yon pass the 
maximum reyenue point and lay a heavier burden on the people than 
revenue demands, you step beyond the limits not only of the consti- 
tutional power you have but overleap the bounds of right and in- 
vade the sanctity of property. You strike a blow at the manhood 
and personal liberty of the citizen. 

If the only design of the duty be to raise a certain revenue on any 
article, and the lowest duty which will do that is laid, the incidental 
protection which casually or more probably will arise from it is 
not unlawful; it is the incident and not the object. The object is 
revenue, and that is attained; the incidental protection which fol- 
lows is lawful. And I may say that the benetit of such an incidental 
protection is that thus only healthy enterprises will spring up, and 
while they will thrive, they will do so with no detriment to con- 
sumers. The incident of protection arises from the natural relations 
between the foreign product, the domestic product, and consump- 
tion; between the points of supply sod demand, and out of the cost of 
production and of carriage ; so that the domestic producer under a 
revenue tariff invests his capital, thrives, and blesses others while 
he himself is blessed, 

Iam afraid I am traveling by slow stages to what gentlemen may 
consider the practical bearing of this subject, but I hope to be 
excused, because I desire to discuss the fundamental principles of 
this whole tariff system as far as my capacity will permit. 

If I am now asked the question: But does the duty enhance the 
price of foreign products, and does it enhance the price of domestic 

roduct?” I say it does. But if gentlemen ask me does it enhance 
it to the full amount of the duty?” I say no, not vines’ fe but always 
to a greater or less extent, in the normal condition o thing 3 

There may be exceptional conditions which will prevent it doing 
s0, and some I will now mention, 

For instance, supply and demand will effect the result. Thus high 
duties, when they are first imposed, (and I desire to call attention 
to that,) offer such a stimulus of bounty to all those who would 
into the business, all over the country, that they rush in regard- 
less and not knowing of other people doing the same, and the re- 
sult is overproduction, and overproduction brings about a fall in 
prices, and then the high-tariff man says, ‘Don’t you see, gentle- 
men of the consuming classes, that high tariffs make low prices?” 

A few years ago, when this question was before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, a gentleman by the name of Parks, an intelligent 
witness, appeared before that committee, and a colloquy occurred 
between him and myself on the subject of Bessemer steel rails. I 
quote from his testimony: 

Mr. Tucker. Can the American steel manufacturer, in ordinary times, make 
steel as cheaply as the — manufacturer! 

Mr. Parks. No, sir; not as cheaply. Labor is vey much higher in this conntry, 
and the cost of almost everything, except perhaps fuel, is higher in this country. 
In ordinary times a tariff is to raise the price of the impo article so 
as to allow the American article to sold, and we are obliged to sell it two or 
three cents a pound below the foreign article. 

Mr. Tucker. Has the price of steel fallen within the last two or three years? 

Mr. Parks. Yes; it has fallen on an average three to five cents per pound. 

Mr. TUCKER. To what do you attribute that? 

Mr. Parks. Partly to competition, partly to prejudice. 

Mr. Tucker. How can that competition be overcome by continuing the present 


tariff? 
Mr. Parks. In this way: those of us who are 3 and fairly established 
and who have expended large sums of money in economical appliances and reduc- 
tion of labor can go on and probably make a little money. 

t is an application of the new doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest! 


Mr. Parks. Yes, sir; the strongest can survive. 

Mr. Tucker. What will become of the weaker ones? 

Mr. Parks. They will go down, as they have been going down. 

Mr. HII. The more the tariff is reduced the greater the number will go down! 

Mr. Parks. Yes, sir; and still the price will go up. The fewer there are in the 
business the better prices we will have. 
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Thus a tariff stimulates overproduction, a temporary fall in prices 
follows with the ruin of the weak investors, the strong survive as 
monopolists, prices rise to their normal condition, and that is the 
enhancement of poss of the foreign and domestic product to a point 
approximate to if not to the fall extent of the duty imposed on the 
foreign article. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, all this is denied by our friends on the other 
side of the House. They say the tariff does not enhance the value 
of the domestic article. I think that there are some answers on 
the surface of this statement to which I will briefly call atten- 
tion. First, if the price of the home product is rot raised but re- 
duced by the tariff, why is it that for seven long years since I have 
been in Congress the room of the Committee on Ways and Means 
has swarmed with the representatives of the iron, steel, and other 
protected industries, clamoring that Congress shall keep up this 
system of duties, and piteously declaring that if the duties are taken 
off they are ruined? Ruined by high prices! and prosperous under 
low prices! Are they clamoring to keep up the tariff system in order 
that prices may be kept down and their gains lessened? Do they 
protest against lowering the tariff because they fear the articles 
that they manufacture may go up in price? Í 

How absurd! Is not your demand based upon this, that you are 
in such an unhappy condition in this country that you cannot pro- 
duce articles in competition with foreign products because of your 
dear labor and dear capital? That is, that the English and Euro- 
paan factory man can make a cheaper article than you can because 

e has cheap labor and cheap capital. Then what is the duty for? 
To enable you, with dear capital and dear labor, to sell at the same 


pae as he does with cheap labor and cheap capital; to force his 
ow price to the higher one, at which you can afford to sell. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, there is not a sensible man who represents the pro- 


tected industries on this floor who could be induced to maintain such 
a proposition for an instant; and do you gentlemen of the protec- 
tionist school who prore a desire to protect the wages of the Amer- 
ican laborer aim to do so by lowering the prices of the articles he pro- 
akeyi and thus decreasing the fund out of which his wages are to be 
pai 

Now, I put you upon one or the other horn of the dilemma. Either 
this tariff system increases the price of the article to the consumer 
or it does not. If it does, what right have you to force the consumer 
to pay more for the article than he could buy it for in the open mar- 
ket of the world? And if it does not raise the price, then I turn you 
over to the American laborer, and now ask how can he be protected by 
low prices instead of a prices? You may take either horn of the 
dilemma you please, and I insist you must be impaled upon one or 
the other to your utter discomfiture. And notwithstanding the boast 
of my distinguished friend from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] the other 
day, who prophesied that the high-tariff system of this country is 
bound to prevail, I venture to predict that this protective system 
is bound to be condemned by the free public opinion of the intelli- 
gent people of the United States in this the nineteenth century. 

Upon this question of political economy I quote Alexander Hamil- 
ton: 


Exorbitant duties on imported articles would beget a general spirit of smug- 
gling, which is always prejudicial to the fair trader, and eventually to the revenue 
itself; they tend to render other classes of the community tributary, in an im- 
proper degree, to the manufacturing classes, to whom they give a premature mo- 
nopoly of the markets ; Hay sometimes force industry out of its more natural 
channels into others in which it flows with less advantage; and in the last place 
they oppress the merchant, who is often obliged to pay em himself without any 
retribution from the consumer. When the demand is equal to the quantity of 
goods at market the consumer generally pays the duty, but when the markets hap- 
pen to be overstocked a great proportion falls upon the merchant, and sometimes 
not only exhausts his profits but breaks in upon his capital. Iam apt to think 
that a division of the duty between the seller and the buyer more often happens 
than is com y imagined. It is not Aaa seiner to raise the price of a com- 
modity in exact proportion to every additional imposition laid upon it. The mer- 
chant, especially in a conntry of small commercial capital, is often 
sity of keeping prices down in order to a more ex tious sale. 

e ma at the consumer is the payer is so much oftener true than the 
reverse of the proposition that it is far more equitable that the duties on imports 
should go into a common stock than that they should redound to the exclusive 
benefit of the importing States.—Federalist, No. 33. 


John Quincy Adams, in a most able report upon mannfactures 
made in 1832, said: 


The doctrine that duties of import cheapen the 125 of the articles upon which 
they are levied seems to conflict with the first dictates of common sense. The 
duty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass of the article in the market. 
It is eee upon the article of domestic manufacture as well as upon 
that of foreign production. Upon one it is a bounty, u the other a burden, and 
the repeal of the tax must aperas as an equivalent uction of the price of the 
article, whether foreign or domestic. We say, so long as the importation contin- 
ues, the duty must be paid by the purchaser of the article. 
* * 


The incidental effect of competition in the market, excited, on the part of the 
domestic manufacturer, by the * of duty upon the correspon article 
imported from abroad to reduce the price of the article, must be transient and 
momentary. The general and eg effect must be to increase the price of 
the article to the extent of the additional duty, and it is then paid by the consumer. 
If it were not so, if the gaal effect of adding to a duty were to reduce the price 
of the article upon which it is levied, the converse of the proposition would also 
be true, and the operation for increasin; Lived hay of the domestic article would be 
to repeal the duty upon the same article imported—an experiment which the friends 
of our internal industry will not be desirous of raking... We cannot subscribe, 
therefore, to the doctrine that the duties of import protective of our own manu- 
factures are paid by the foreign merchant or manufacturer. 


under a neces- 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, after discussing this question upon the gen- 
eral features and upon the authority of those two distinguished gen- 


tlemen from the North, two of the most distinguished men in Ameri- Bessemer steel rails. 
can history, I come to prove the fact that your high tariff does = 
enhance the pams of the domestic product. Take pig-iron: I have Date. | British price. | American price. 


a table which was made by myself several years ago from reliable 


data; the duty was 7 per ton: 


| | 
British pig- | Philadelphia 
tish pig 8 Difference. 


I come now to iron rails, and give a table compiled from same 


$15 00 $35 12 sources: 

— — — 5 Tron rails. 

23 00 30 25 

3 — — — Date. British price. | American price. 


I present another, made up from the Iron and Steel Bulletin, the 
organ of the iron and steel associations of this country, in which also 
the price of pig-iron is given abroad as compared with domestic 
prices: 


May, 1880 

ark |e 
e 5 

March 2, 1882. 


88888 
888888 


English pig. | Scotch pig. | American. 660 a E a r a r a a 
| os By equating the items in this, table it will be seen that on March 
29, 882 the result is as follows: 

British rails, $27 -+ duty, 815.68 freight, 83 = 845.68. 

This is less than the price of the American rail; so that the con- 
sumer pays to the iron-rail manufacturer the full amount of duty 
plus freight in enhanced price. 

We consumed in 1880 of iron and steel, imported $51,454,573 ; we 
consumed in 1880 of iron and steel produced at home, 557,685. 
On this the Government got a revenne of $21,462,534.36, or an ave’ 
duty of 41.6 per cent, we suppose the enhanced price paid on the 
domestic product was only 30 per cent., or about three-fourths of the 
dut, aa this was moderate, as I have shown; the fall duty was 
paid on pig, rails, and nearly so on bar-iron—then the bounty paid 
on all iron and steel ucts by the consumers to the protected 
classes was not below $80,000,000 ; I think it was over $90,000,000. 
Allowing only 86 for pig-iron, $20 for bar-iron, $12 for iron rails, and 
$25 for steel rails, as the enhancement of price per ton on the domes- 
tic product consumed, I find the bounty paid on these alone is over 
865,000,000; that on the residue would bring it up to $90,000,000. 

The Government gets none of that. The . gets $21,462,- 
534.36, or about one dollar in revenue for every four or five dollars 
that the iron manufacturer gets in bounty. Contrast this with 
sugar. The Government gets eight dollars for every one the planter 


Freights, $3, $4, $4.50, $5. 


Take March 29, 1882: price of British pig ($12.50) + duty ($7) + 
freight ($3) — $22.50. s is the cost tothe consumer of British pig- 
iron. The cost of American pig-iron is $23, showing that the price 
of the home product is enhanced to the full amount of the duty and 
freight on the foreign article. 

The duty on pig-iron is $7, and the freight from $3 to $5 per ton. 
So if you make an equation you will find that the price of the for- 
eign product plus duty plus freight equals just about the price of 
the American pig in the American market. 

In other words, as a friend of mine outside of this House says, the 
pig-iron manufacturer gets the “ full pound of flesh” which is given 
to him by the duty on the foreign product. And so in reference to 


bar-iron. I take a comparison as of January 6, 1882: gets in bounty. One-fourth as much in case of iron and eight 
Price of Staffordshire bar-iron in London 27 5s. to 27 158., urn times as much in case of sugar. 
pas j Now, as regards woolens. My friend and colleague on the commit- 


* ĩ b tee, Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, said the other day that he had 
It is thus seen that the difference between the British and Ameri- an instance that was got up by somebody in reference to blankets, 
can bar-iron is about the amount of the duty, which in this and the | which seems to me most unreliable and inaccurate. I give my state- 
former case the consumer pays to these privileged classes. À ment in reference to blankets, which I have from good authority. A 
1 come now to Bessemer steel rails, and I take the table, for which | pair of wool blankets of five pounds’ weight in England costs $2.50 a 
I am indebted to my careful, learned, and distinguished friend, Mr. pair; a wool blanket with no shoddy in America costs $4.50, In other 
CARLISLE, of Kentucky, in which it is shown that the difference be- words, the blanket buyers, shivering in the cold winter blast, pay 
tween the price of the two does not always come up to the full duty | only $1,500 of revenue to the Government, and I estimate seven or 
of $28. In 1882 it was $25.90, the duty then being $28. Then I have eight millions of dollars to the blanket factory man in this country 
the statements here from the Iron and Steel Bulletin, in which the | in bounty. The amount of revenue from blankets is the stupendous 
prices are given, from which it is shown that the full pound of flesh | amount, at a duty of from 80 to 100 per cent., of $1,500. It is abso- 
is almost always taken in that case. lutely 8 The panong 0 glitters in the er of beauty 
„ 6. en" pays a duty o per cent., and the shivering pauper who wants a 
spre Se SR Oe. pate of blankets to cover his nakedness pays nearly 100 per cent. duty 
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HEFT 2 The English laborer with three days of work can buy a pair ot 
| $ | £3 blankets; he does that in what is God-cursed England, 3 to 
ay 1 ŝa the idea of protectionists; and the American laborer cannot buy a pair 
| 3 | 822 a of blankets in this country except with four days’ labor. What mat- 
a | 8 5 & S ters it it he gets more wages if they will buy less than the wages of 
| 8 EE A the English laborer? Is not this a fine specimen of the protection 
| | gra to the American laborer by this tariff policy; to make our 
| 3 pay more for a blanket than the pauper laborer of Eng- 
Í n 
Mt EEA 2 20 |127 80 | 47 Of I had from the great house of A. T. Stewart & Co. a letter, about 
— SS 2 18 | n — “ 2 hs 2 „in mare they give per org of has fer of 3 
- - r of articles of woolen goods within their knowledge and con- 
He: Sea ear lie eg |B $ nected with their business. I remember there was a great laugh in 
1870 10 7 50 37 91 17 40 80 2 the Committee on Ways and Means a year or two ago when I in- 
sn Sc n 2 m 2 2 18 4 T #38 8 sieg on 1 =~ 12 balmorals and apao. It ys pr 
: +: to be astonishing that ew anything about balmorals. angh- 
ioe = a 4 = 5 7 25 = os = — 441 did not know a great deal about them. Still what little I 
1875. 9 24 28 50 75 1497 28 00 did know gave me an interest in them. You will find, Mr. Chair- 
ire . | ` n { 3 — u A; 8 2 = — man, mon an inspection of bers pes that the sopan of canona 
. | | rice of the American goods of like character with the British goods 
eS at e me te abuse ta every case the full pound of flesh, the duty on the for- 
1880. . * it 34 36 | 6750| 3314|. 28 00 | eign articles: 
1881... 610 | 3153| 6000| 28 47 |. 28 00 New York, October 2, 1879. 
CWC 6 71 31 10 57 00 25 90 28 00 | J. S. MOORE, Esq. : 


Sm: Agreeably to your wishes we herewith hand you statement showing rola- 
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tive values of certain goods made in Europe with similar made in the United 
States. In 


all cases manufacturers’ prices only are s i 


Duty. 


Cost of similar 
goods of Amer- 
can manufact- 
ure. 


BLACK ALPACAS. 
Cost in England, fall of 1879, per yard. | Per yard. 


27-inch, 4d. = 8 160ͥuq c200000000 $0 20 | 6c. + 35 per cent. = 8.8. = 

over 100 per cent.ad valorem. 

43d. = 9 1-5So.... ..-----. ------ 224 | 60. + 35per cent. = 9.1c. = 100 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Bhs = 10 1-80 << 44 25 | 6c.+ 35 per cent. = 9.500. 95 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Ghd. = 11 140 222.0222 eee cence 35 | 6c. + 35 per cent. = 9.90. = 90 
per cent. ad valorem. 

6d. 1214. 374 | 60.4 35 cont. = 10c. = 83 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Id. 18 140% „ „„ 40 + 35 per cent. = lic, = 79 
per cen lorem. 

8d. = 16 1-30.... ....-.-.--- ess 424 | 6c, + 35per cent. = 11.60. = 72 
per cent. ad valorem. 

9d. = 18 8.8600 220-000: * 45 | 6c. + 35 per cent. = 12.30 = 68 


per cent. ad valorem. 
BLACK CLOTHS. 


Cost in Germany, fall of 1879, per yard. 


54-inch, 5 R 250 50. ＋ 35 per cent. = 92.70. = 
* g 75 per ocat, ad valorem. 
FANCY SUITINGS. 
Cost in England, fall of 1879, per yard. 
6-4, Ge. 10d. = EL.40. ....2. 2. oc esececeses 230 | 30c. + 35 cent. = 69c. = 50 
per cent. ad valorem. 
BLACK WORSTED COATINGS. 
Cost in France, fall of 1879, per yard. 
56-inch, 9.25 francs = L So 325 | 30c. + 35 cent. = 83c. = 46 
per cent. ad š 
MERINO HALF-HOSE. 
Cost in England, fall of 1879, per dozen. 
1 Ib. 12 on., 98. 10d. = . 40 84 50 50. . 
+ 870. = $1.71 = 68 per cent. 
MERINO VESTS. ad valorem. 
Cost in England, fall of 1879, per dozen. 
Men's, 10 lbs., 438. 1d. = 810.55. 20 00 500 Ib. + 35 cent. = 
$ t $o. = 85 per ME erie vile’ 
rem. 
Ladies’, 8 Ibs., 42s. 7d. = 10. 42 22 50 | 50c. per Ib. + 35 cent. = 
= $7.30 = 73 per cont. ad valo- 
rem. 


We have on hand samples of all goods 1 by the above statement. In 
many instances it can readily be seen that the imported articles are much superior, 


notwithstanding the great difference in prices. 
The imports of woolen goods according to the report for last year 
amounted to $45,164,149; the revenue from duties thereon to $27,- 


285,625; which makes an average of 60 pa cent. duty. The total 
woolen product of this country—of which none, or almost none, is 
exported because the woolen manufacturer of this country cannot 
DOL the markets of the world and compete with the manufacturers 
of the world—for 1880, as per census returns, was $267,271,254 
which we buy at the enhanced price. This would make the total 
amount of bounty which we pay to the woolen and worsted manu- 
facturers of the country $125,000,000, counting the enhancement of 
rice not at 60 per cent., the full rate of duty, but taking it at 45 or 
50 cent. of the duty. 
en it is remembered that there is embraced in this class of 
woolen goods not only blankets but flannels, hats of wool, and other 
goos that are used for clothing for the poor of this country—when 
show you this I ask you, Mr. Chairman, is it not time that this 
enormity of oppression on the masses of the people of the country 
and the laboring classes for whom the gentlemen on the other side 
rofess so much friendship and care should be at once and forever 
eee I do not mean that the whole tariff system should be 
destroyed, but that its enormous bounties should be cut down and 
its oppressive burdens on the poor should be largely reduced, and 
that we should by judicious steps reduce these heavy duties to a 
standard which will avail to raise the revenues of the Government 
and avoid that system by which tribute is exacted from the many in 
order to pay for privilege to the few. 

For, see what revenue you derive from woolens; you get, as I have 
stated, $27,285,625 ; you pay in bounty to this privileged class, say, 
$125,000,000. ‘That is for every dollar we pay to the Government we 
pay nearly $5 as a tribute to privilege. 

ake one or two articles of glass, and the story is the same. Even 
that article which admits the light of heaven while it shuts out the 


storm is burdened to the humble cot r with a heavy duty—a tax 
on light and shelter in America from which the British home is free. 


Plate-glass above 24x60 per square foot. 
a in Europe in United States monee ur 


Window-glass, common, 24x30 per box of ti pounds. 
er in Europe in United States money. - 
Wholesale price in New York aes 

I have not been able to procure anything in reference to the cur- 
rent prices of British and American cotton goods. I understand 
that a great many American cotton goods have been sent abroad to 
be sold. When I mentioned that fact to a friend some years ago (I 
will not give his name, because it was said in private conversation) 
he said that a great deal of that resulted from the fact that over- 

roduction thrown upon the hands of our manufacturers a 
arge amount of goods that were unsalable in this market; and like 
a great many dealers who advertise that they are selling off at cost 
or below cost, the manufacturers shipped off these s anywhere 
that they could get anything for them rather than hold them with- 
out sale and at a loss. 

But if it be true that American cottons can compete in forei 
markets with foreign goods, then here is another dilemma. Canthe 
cotton manufacturer of the United States manufacture as cheaply as 
the Englishman? Can he compete on equal terms and without.pro- 
tection with the Englishman in foreign markets? Then in the name 
of common sense why is it that you give strangers the benefit of 

our high skill, and make the children at home pay an exaction of 
m 30 to 50 per cent. for your benefit? If you can compete profit- 
ably in the foreign market without a duty, then you can compete at 
home with the foreign manufacturers without a duty, and we are 
entitled to the same privilege of obtaining at low prices cotton 
from you at home that the foreign consumer is entitled to abroad. 

Now, you may take your choice of these two horns of the dilemma: 
either you can make your goods as N ad as they can in England, 
or you cannot. If you can, then take off the duty; if you cannot, 
then, gentlemen, we pay the enhanced price of your product on ac- 
count of your inability to produce as cheaply as they do in Great 
Britain; and therefore, by reason of the duty on foreign goods, we 
pay an enhanced price for home . 

Now, what is the amount of tri W ore by the consumers of this 
country to the protected interests? at, of course, is a matter ve 
l ly of conjecture. There are certain facts to which I have al- 
Te called your attention, and they are facts about which there 
can be no doubt, which show in the case of certain articles what is 
the amount of tribute that is paid beyond all controversy. 

Looking over the whole field, and giving credit to the principle 
of supply and demand as bringing the price of down, with the 

in which they have of high profits, from the full pound of flesh 
to what the manufacturers can fet for their goods in the market, I 
take it that the total amount of bounty paid to privileged classes of 
this character cannot be far short of „000,000 a year. Professor 
Perry, as my friend from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] said in his very 
able sparen , has put it at $600,000,000._ Some yearsagoI 
put it at $500,000,000. The elements of the calculation may be stated 
thus: In 1870, the manufactured products amounted to 84, 202,325,442. 
In 1880, the amount cannot be less than $6,000,000,000. Sup 
one-half only is affected by the duty, and that only two-thirds of the 
duty is the measure of enhanced price. The average duty is 43 
per cent. That would make the amount over 8800, 000,000, which is 
nearly one-tenth of the annual 8 of the country; and that 
amount is thus transferred annually from the mass of consumers who 
are without bounty, and who pay thus much of tribute to the priv- 
ileged orders erected by this protective policy. 

Now, take af one of these sums and you have this enormous prob- 
lem to solve: Why is it, on what principle of right is it, that you 
can lay a tax upon the mass of the consuming classes of this country 
of from five hundred to eight hundred millions of dollars, in order 
to support the privileged classes engaged in manufactures? 

It is said, however, by our friends on the other side, and they argue 
their case with t power and great ingennity—for power never 
failed in all the history of the past to have the means by which its 
intrenchments may be made strong and its fortresses and bulwarks 
well-nigh impregnable—our friends on the other side say“ Oh, it is 


-true that at present you do pay more for the goods you buy than you 


would if you bought them abroad. But remember fifty years ago 
you had to pay a great deal more for these goods than you have to 
pay for them now, and you onght to be content with that.” 

Why should I be content with that? Is the whole advance of 
civilization, by which the production of the world has so tly ın- 
creased that all the comforts of life are almost, or ought to be, within 
the grasp of the poorest man in the land—are these great benefits to 
be denied to me and to you for the purpose of enhancing the profits 
of the producer of the article at home? Am I not entitled to the 
advantage which this generation has inherited of cheap prices for all 
of these articles of necessity and comfort? 

“But,” they say, it is pretty hard on you now, but hold still and 
in the ‘sweet by and by’ it will come easier, and a high tarit? will 
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reduce the prices of these articles after a while. You ought to be 
content to pay heavily for them to-day in order that twenty years 
hence you will pay much less for them on account of the protective 
system. 

8 let us see about that. I will not go into the details. They 
say: Why, you complain of Bessemer steel rails being so high. 
Look at it; ten years ago they were $150 a ton, and now they are 
down to $60 a ton. Do you not see of what advantage the protect- 
ive tariff has been? If it had not been for the protective tarift 
Bessemer steel rails would be very Heyo 

Now, has your protective tariff reduced the price of Bessemer steel 
rails? Itis like the fly on the wheel of the carriage that thinks he 
is turning it around. Sir, yourtariff has nothing todo with it. If it 
had, then what has lessened the price of the article in Europe! It is 
true that Bessemer steel rails have gone down all over the world. 
Is it due to your tariff? 

And, entlemen, if it is due to your tariff, will you tell me why it 
cannot do something else? Why does it not reduce the price of iron 
rails? Eh? What is the reason? Here I have a table giving the 

rice of iron rails. In 1850 they were $47 a ton; in 1860, a ton; 

n 1852 they were $49.25 a ton. Why does not your protective tariff 
operate a cure in that case? 

Look at pig-iron prices: In 1844, $25.75 per ton; in 1850, $20.87 

r ton; in 1860, $22.75 per ton; in 1880, $28.50. Take bar-iron: 

n 1850, $59.54 per ton; in 1860, $58.75, and in 1880, $60.38. 

Do you not see your specific is not a panacea in any case but in Bes- 
semer steel rails? And Iwill now show youit had nothing to do with 
the fall of prices in that case. 

One cause is that machinery is ever taking the place of the man. 
In 1850 in manufactures wages was 23 per cent. of product ; in 1860, 
20 per cent.; in 1870, only 13 per cent. The percentage of labor in 
Bessemer steel rails is only 9 per cent. 

Mr. Robinson, in an address at Sheffield, in 1879, (quoted in a note 
to Mr. Levi’s British Commerce, 533,) shows how the inventions of 
Mushet, Krupp, Bessemer, Siemens, and Whitworth have revolution- 
ized the production of steel and cheapened it in all branches every- 
where. 

Twenty-five years ago cast-steel tyre cost 120 shillings per hun- 
dredweight; now 18 to 25 shillings. Forged-steel cranked axles 
when first introduced cost £15 per hundredweight; now, £3 5s., Ko. 

In 1851 Great Britain produced 51,000 tons of steel. In 1878 Bes- 
semer steel product alone was 800,000 tons, showing how largely the 
capacity of production has increased under the cheaper processes 
which inventive genius has introduced 

This promise of what protection is going to do for low prices is an 
old one. You will find that the little infant, “‘mewling and puking 
in the nurse’s arms,” is still as greedy, and demands as much of the 
milk of its mother, protection, as it did forty years ago. When will 
it gain its majority? It was born from the genius of the accom- 
plished statesman of Kentucky (Mr. Clay) in 1816. At the a 
of 66, I suppose it has attained its second childhood, for it certainly 
cannot stand alone even now. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And the father is already dead ? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, all the family, its mothers, and sisters, and 
uncles, and aunts. [Laughter.] But Iam told, Oh, what you say 
may be all true; but you do not understand that all this burden is 
what the country has to pay for general prosperity. Free trade will 
ruin any country, it will ruin ours; protection will benefit every 
country and will make ours more prosperous.” 

Let me consider these propositions on principle, and then in the 
light of facts and experience, 

Sir. Chairman, wealth is the child of labor and nature. The brain, 
the brawn, the bone constitute that trinity of human powers at the 
call of whose almost superhuman voice dead nature leaps into life 
for the service of man. It is when labor weds itself to the objects 
of nature that there spring into being these agencies and these pro- 
ducts for the use, the comfort, and the tastes of man which bless and 
ennoble the human race. Labor is the great wealth-producer. 

Its creative power is such that labor will in not more than four 

ears create values equal to all the accreted values of the world. 

t labor cease and consumption would strip the earth of all its ac- 
cumulations and leave nature childless of a product for man’s use. 

If this be so, it follows that wealth increases— 

1. By increased productiveness of labor. 

2. By economy in saving its products. 

Let labor stop work or consume all it makes, and the wealth of 
the world would not increase. 

The question of economy does not come into the plan of this dis- 
cussion, except to say that true civil-service reform in our day must 
take hold of taxation and expenditure and patronage, all effectual 
agencies to defeat true reform. If taxation is oppressive and partial, 
if revenues are excessive, thus tempting to large expenditure, and if 
extravagance is tolerated, these breed corruption, misrule, and 
despotism. Let taxation, which is a drain on individual wealth and 
thus a check on aggregated wealth, be limited to what is needed for an 
economical administration of the Government, and take no more from 
the means of the many than the Government needs for its public uses, 
and nothing from any man to lavish as bounty on another. 

I turn back to the increase of productiveness of labor and its effi- 


cient direction as the great source of national wealth. How can 
labor be most efficiently directed ? 

My first proposition is this: each man’s interest is a better guide 
to the efficiency of his labor than government; because 

First. His interest and his intentness and exclusiveness of thought 
in respect to it make him, if intelligent, a surer judge than a 
stranger. 

Second. Government must know less of his affairs than he does, 
and may have adverse interests to his own to subserve. 

Third. Social life is too intricate in its character, its relations are 
too infinite, and the laws of its action too subtle for human inter- 
vention, God rules it by laws as fixed, but as inappreciable and 
unmanageable by man, as the winds, the tides, the air, the light, the 
heat, the electric currents which thrill through the material world. 

Take another view: the sum of human products is the fund from 
which all human labor is paid for the supply of human wants. 
Profits and wages, in their largest sense, are drawn from this common 
fund foreach and all. The larger this common fund, the less re- 
stricted by interfering action its accumulation; the more free labor 
is left to select its field of operation, the more just and equal will be 
the distribution of the fund, and the larger to each individual man. 

Thus the interest of all is at one with the interest of each, and all 
and each suffers by the idleness or by the misdirected energy and labor 
of any one bee in the hive of society. All must consume, and all 
therefore should labor most efficiently in order to increase to the 
largest degree the fund for consumption, Nonomnia possumus omnes. 
Each must select the field he is best fitted for in order to the! 
product. Hence division of labor is a wealth producer. And social 
progress isin each man’s work being exchangeable for every other’s, 
thus each becoming a multiple of the efficiency of all by attending 
to his own work and bartering its results for those of another man. 

Let me use some illustrations used by me on a former occasion. 
There was an old idea among the economists that in all exchan, 
one man must be the loser and the other must be the gamer. 1 
lieve in the civilized world that is now an exploded doctrine, and 
commerce, in its honest conduct, is regarded as productive of benefit 
2 hei nation engaged in it. In most exchanges each man is bene- 


The question in all these cases is the biblical question,“ Wherefore 
should we spend our money for that which is not bread and our labor 
for that which satisfieth not?” Why should we put our labor and 
energies into 9 that do not yield profit, that do not pay 7 
8 we do this and then require those who are making profits 
by their employments to contribute to our support in a profitless en- 
terprise? It is in this assignment of each man to that occupation 
which he can do best and with least labor that the triumph of the 
great principle of the division of labor in the increase of wealth of 
all and of each is to be realized in these modern times. 

Take another illustration: a bootmaker can make a pair of boots 
in a day, and a tailor can make a coat in a day; but it would take 
the bootmaker two days to make a coat, and tie would botch it at 
that; and it would take the tailor two days to make a pair of boots. 
Do you not see each Kaina a day of labor by confining himself to his 
own business and exc nging his product for that of the other? For 
each thus by two days’ la ts both boots and coat, when each 
would take three days’ labor if he made both for himself. Both make 
a profit, therefore; the one by sticking to his last, and the other by 
sticking to his needle. 

I hold that each man is fitted for his special mission by Providence; 
there is something each can better do than another; and each local- 
ity and each nation has its special productive capacity and its dis- 
tinct and peculiar forms of industrial development. The tropics are 
fitted for the growth of cotton, sugar, &c.; the northern climes for 
the cereals. Commerce, ay exchange of these various products, 
gives to each people all the blessings which God has given to every 
other people for the use of mankind. It is in this interchange be- 
tween man and man that each enjoys the profit of every other’s in- 
dustry; and thus each is enriched by the possession of useful com- 
modities, the productions of every country and every climate, and 
all are made better morally, intellectnally, and physically. Each 
draws to himself the special goog whichothers have, by transferring 
what he has to others in exe bade! and thus each member of the 
race, as each member of the y, by mutual dependence and ex- 
change gets all that others have, as if they had been originally his 
own 


It is in the free commerce of thought that each mind is made larger 
and stronger. Neither mind loses, both gain by the exchange. And 
so it is in the interchange of commodities that each nation is made 
richer and greater. No nation loses, both gain by mutual exchanges, 
England cannot grow cotton, except in a hot-house. Under the ex- 
clusive and protective policy of England, in order to supply herself 
with cotton, would be told to raise it in hot-houses! What folly! 
She makes more raw cotton by making cotton manufactures and 
buying cotton with them—ten times, a hundred times more—than 
she possibly could if she were to attempt to raise cotton. In the same 
way we make more cotton manufactures by exchanging our cereals, 
which we make cheapest and best here, than we could by building 
up through artificial means manufactories of cotton in this country. 
If these manufactures can be made here by natural means, and not 
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by the hot-house policy of high tariffs, it is a healthful and good 
result. I have no objection to this, but only to the forced process, 
against nature, by which it is proposed to bring it about. 

But if gentlemen still insist that it is better for the consumer and 
the producer to be close. to each other, I ask are they not so in this 
wonderful age? Look the world over. Steam, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the phonograph, that gives its significant prophecy of our 
solemn account in its perpetuation of every idle word that we may 

k—all these great improvements indicate, and especially to usin 
America, that we must stretch out our hands to embrace the whole 
human race in the arms of our commerce, trade, and industry; and 
this miserable fallacy (if gentlemen will permit me to use the expres- 
sion without any disrespect) which constricts within its fatal folds the 
limbs of this infant Hercules, that tells us we can and should live 
within ourselves, produce only for ourselves, and hug our self-inter- 
ests to our hearts, steeling them against the sympathies of universal 
intercourse, would dwarf the genius of America, stifle all its noblest 
aspirations, and defeat its destined mission of blessed influence upon 
the progress of human civilization. 

t, then, is true national policy? I answer, as the aggregate 
wealth of a people is the sum of the wealth of its individual mem- 
bers, it must increase with the profitable employment of each member. 
Let each put his energy and labor to what will do most good at least 
cost, that is, will be most valuable with least saponins of energy, 
labor, and capital; for profit is equal to price of product minus cost, 
(which includes capital and labor.) It is obvious if the cost is ter 
than the price of product, profit will be a minus quantity, or a loss ; if 
the cost is equal to the price, profit will be zero; and it is only when 
the price of the product is greater than the cost in capital and labor 
that there is any profit. : 

Now, is it not obvious that to expend energy, labor, and capital on 
what produces no profit is wasted by the individual and is a loss to 
the aggregate national wealth ? If each and all put out their effort 
upon profitable occupationsthey get rich, and the nation too. If any, 
instead of doing so, engage in profitless occupations, such get poor, 
and the national wealth suffers decrease, for they are not only not 
working-bees in the social hive but drones, consuming what others 
have secured. $ ? 

Nobody doubts of this law when applied to any particular nation 
or to the individual man. The man who would insist on making all 
he consumes in order to keep his money at home would be justly de- 
nounced as a fool, and would starve for his pains. Hence the man 
must not only be free to work but free to trade and barter, to ex- 
change his products for those of others, to buy and sell, to sell where he 
can sell for most and bny where he can get most for his own labor pro- 
duct. The value of property is in its possession and in the power to 
dispose of it. To retain the power to hold without the right of dis- 
position is to emasculate the right of property ; and manhood labor is 


assailed in its most precious and divinely vested right when the free. 


dom to buy and sell is denied, as well as when his freedom to take and 
hold the product of his labor. Property is the equivalent of the brain 
and muscle expended in its creation. It is an intensely personal 
right, because it is the fruit of individual energy and skill. Itisthe 
right to acquire by personal energy, to hold by absolute title, and to 
dispose of ly a without the hinderance of man or of govern- 
ment. To deny this is to deny the liberty of the individual man. 
This is free trade, as a branch, an indispensable branch, of that lib- 
erty of life, of self-use, for self-development, for the well-being and 
for the honor of the man and progress and civilization of the race, 
and for the glory of that God who gave to every man his life and his 
freed: 


om. 

Exchange thus is the necessary adjunct to the efficiency of labor 
in production, whether it be between men or nations. If each was 
compelled to keep all he made, it would ruin him and reduce social 
and international life to stagnation. Its value to the participants 
in it is based on the soundest though most simple 8 ach 
can get most for his labor by doing what he can best and with least 
labor do, and exchanging his uct with others for what they can 
best and with least labor do. Each thus gets most for his labor, each 
thus goin s most wealth; and so society will have a larger aggregate 
wealth and a grander development. 

As a coro from this proposition I deduce this: that exchanges, 
personal and international, are the best indicia of the measure of 
wealth, because in fair exchanges each party is benefited, both are 
enriched, and neither is worsted. Exports show an excess of what 
each nation can best and most cheaply do, (that is, with least labor,) 
and hence exports and imports are the marks of increasing wealth, 
because they spring from the exchange of that which is least valuable 
to each for that which is most valuable. It is thus that commerce 
has enriched all nations en in it and that the wealth of a 
nation is marked by the pro, of its foreign trade. 

If these views be ponei a ow in the name of common sense can 
any gentleman maintain that free trade, which is the liberty of a 
man to produce with his brain and his brawn and his bone what- 
ever he chooses, and to hold his earnings against everybody and 
every power on earth, except for the legitimate . of govern- 
ment—so to hold it with the 5 ae to dispose of it and exchange it 
as he pleases—how is it possible that such a system as this can im- 
poverish any man or any nation? And how is it possible that the 
«ontrary system, which misdirects the man in the use of his energy, 
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which restrains him in the disposition and exchange of the products 
of his labor, can be otherwise than like the Chinese shoe of restric- 
oon which actually destroys the very thing it was intended to pro- 
tect 

My distinguished friend, the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, Mr. KELLEY, ] has used an expression, I believe he quoted 
it from John Stuart Mill, that free trade is a science based on assump- 
tions. 

Mr. KELLEY. That ‘‘political economy is a science based on 
assumptions.” i 

Mr. TUCKER. Well, my friend would say that the free-trade 
theory is one of the branches of political economy that is based on 
ere 

Mr. KELLEY. My recent article was written to show that. 

Mr. TUCKER. So I understand. My friend has the exclusive 
credit for that article and for all the articles that he produces in that 
direction; and the world, while it may differ with him, will always 
thank him for the industry and zeal with which he has advocated a 
cause in which he believes. 

Mr. KELLEY. I would remark to the gentleman that the article 
is not copyrighted; if he wants to distribute it in the Lynchburgh 
district it is to him. 1 

Mr. TUCKER. I will tell my friend that in this matter there isa 
uestion of exchange and reciprocity; I will give him my speech to 
istribute in his district. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. And I will be obliged to the gentleman from Vir- 
inia, because I intend to buy a good many copies for distribution. 
ou will make a better argament for my district than I can. 
Mr. TUCKER. I will be glad to hand it over to your people. 

I come now to the evidences afforded by experience. t us see 
what is the effect of this free trade and this protective policy, as 
shown by the census reports for 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880. 

In 1850 there is an estimated true value but no returns of assessed 
values of total wealth. The assessed value would be less. In 1860 
and 1870 there are returns of estimated true values and of assessed 
values. a me compare them. In 1880 only the assessed values are 
returned : 


1850: 

C ͤi AAA $7,1 732 

No assessed value. area 
1860: 

„ P ² . ²m ͥͥ Q ˙ꝛ ͤ T3 16, 159, 619, 068 

Nh oe en Oe ee a ee ae ee 12, 084, 500, 000 

1870: i 

Fatimated true values „„ 30, 068, 513, 517 

BURR: COLI 2 oop S PO S TEO ade cone vasw=oiee 14, 178, 986, 732 
1880: 

No estimated true value. 

er . A O E 16, 902, 755, 893 


During the decade from 1850 to 1860 the tariff rates were thus: 
from 1850 to 1856, on all articles paying duty an average of 24 per 
cent.; on all articles dutiable and free an average of 20.4 per cent. 
From 1857 to 1860 the average duty on all dutiable articles was 19 
per cent.; on all dutiable and free 13.8. This was, therefore, a decade 
of low tariff—of a tariff for revenue only. And yet wealth increased 
126 per cent. on estimated values, and it would have been no less 
on assessed values had that for 1850 been given. Did free trade 
ruin the country ? 

During the decade from 1860 to 1870 there was, from 1861 to 1865, 
an average duty on allarticles dutiable 37.5, and on all dutiable and 
free 29.3. From 1866 to 1870 average duty on dutiable articles was 
45.41 per cent., and in all 36.57 per cent. This was a tariff with 
nearly double duties. It was high tariff, protective almost to pro- 
hibition on many articles. Wealth increased on estimated values 
87 per cent. only, and on assessed values only 16 per cent. Did pro- 
tection make wealth grow and the country prosper ? 

From 1870 to 1880, after the waste of war, the average duty was, 
from 1870 to 1872, from 1873 to 1877, and from 1877 to 1880, respect- 
ively, as follows: On all dutiable articles 45.41 per cent., 41.50 per 
cent., and 43.64 per cent., and on all dutiableand free 36.57 per cent., 
28.48 per cent., and 29.57 per cent. And yet wealth increased only 
20 per cent. Did high protection prosper the country and make its 
wealth increase ? 

These three decades tell the story. Wealth and prosperity leaped 
forward in splendid progress during what gentlemen call the free- 
trade decade, from 1850 to 1860, and was checked from 1860 to 1880 
under protection. In the one decade of free trade the aggregate in- 
crease was greater than in the two decades of high protection. Let 
the facts guide the verdict of the people. 

But gentlemen will ask, how was it as to manufactures and agri- 
culture? I will answer. From 1850 to 1860 (the revenue-tariff 
penod, or, as the gentlemen please to call it, the free-trade era, and 

uring the last three years under a great reduction of tariff duties) 
the capital in manufactures increased from $533,245,351 to $1,009,- 
855,715, or 90 per cent ; the products of mannfactures increased from 
$1,019,106,616 to $1,885,861,676, or 86 per cent.; the profits from 
$227,227,330, or 42 per cent. on capital invested, to $475,377,618, or 
47 prot on capital. Did free trade destroy manufactures and 
ruin them 
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But gentlemen will ask, how as to the special manufactures? 1 
answer: The pig-iron product increased from 1830 to 1840 (when the 
tariff on pig-iron fell from $14 12 ton to $11.20) 90 per cent. ; from 
1840 to 1450 (when the duty fell from $11.20 to 30 per cent. ad valo- 
rem) the product increased 79 per cent.; from 1 to 1860 (when 
it fell to 24 per cent.) the product increased over 50 per cent. 

From 1850 to 1860 capital in pig-iron increased 1 50 per cent.; 

roduct over 50 per cent, In bar, sheet, and railroad iron capital 
increased over 45 per cent., products over 100 per cent., and profits 
rose from 18 per cent. on capital to 30 per cent. Steel products 
increased from $172,080 in 1850 to $1,778,240 in 1860, or tenfold. Did 
free trade ruin iron and steel manufacturers? 

Take cotton goods: 

In the same decade capital increased 29.6 per cent.; products nearly 
80 per cent., and profits rose from 13} per cent. to 45 per cent. 

‘ake woolen and worsted vd —.— 

In the same decade capital increased 18 per cent., products 41 per 
cent., and profits rose from 43 per cent. to nearly 50 per cent. 

In view of these facts I again ask, did free trade ruin our mann- 
facturing industries? 

Now let me turn to agriculture: 

During the same decade the value of farms increased over 100 per 
cent., product of wheat 73 per cent., Indian corn over 40 per cent., 
cotton nearly 120 per cent., tobacco over 100 per cent., and live stock 
100 per cent; farming implements 63 per cent. 

I call special attention to the fact that these two great industries 
seem to advance hand in hand and with equal step under a tariff 
for revenue only Population increased about 33 per cent., and agri- 
culture and manufactures increased in a larger ratio; the country 
advanced in wealth, and all its industries were healthfal and pros- 

erous. 
P But gentlemen will say under the protective system manufactures 
advanced more rapidly. I shall take account of that, and call special 
attention to it, because while manufactures, under the system of 
bounties they received, greatly advanced, agriculture, which paid 
them, fell back in the equal progress it had shown in the previous 
decade, 

Comparing the decade from 1850 to 1860 with that from 1860 to 
1870 as to general results tor manufactures and agriculture, and call- 
ing, for brevity, the one free trade and the other protection, I pre- 
sent this result: . 

Capital in manufactures increased dnring free trade 90 per cent. 
during protection 110 per cent. ; productsof manufactories increased 
during free trade 86 per cent., during protection 125 per cent.; profits 
of manufactories increased during trade 47 per cent., during 
protection 90 per cent. 

This was a bloated prosperity. But whence derived? 

Comparing the progress of agriculture during the same periods, we 
find: values of farms in during free trade over 100 per cent., 
during protection 40 per cent.; wheat increased during trade 
73 per cent., during protection 60 per cent.; Indian corn increased 
during free trade over 40 per cent., decreased during protection 9 
per cent. ; cotton incre: during free trade nearly 120 per cent., 

uring protection decreased over 40 per cent.; tobacco increased 
urng See trade over 100 per cent., during protection decreased 
over per cent.; live stock increased during free trade 100 per 
cent., during protection increased over 40 per cent.; farming imple- 


ments increased during free trade 63 per cent., during protection in- 
creased over 36 per cent.; wool increased during free trade 15 per 
cent., ong protection increased over 66 per cent. : 

This appalling difference between the growth of manufactures and 
agriculture in the two decades tells the sad story (even allowing for 
the wastes of war, which devastated the agricultural South more than 
the North) that under free trade both were prosperous and neither 
preyed upon the other; but that protection meant license to the bounty 
receivers to plunder and leaving defenseless and unprotected the 
bounty payers to the enormous exactions of the privileged classes, 

These facts establish that free trade does not retard but helps 
manufactures in a healthful development, making its growth steady 
and natural, while protection increases that growth to abnormal pro- 
portions, acquired by feeding upon, and thus impoverishing, all the 
other at industries of the country. The facts prove that free 
trade did not destroy but promoted the growth of manufactures, and 
by forbidding their plunder of other industries, benefited eac and 
all, and gave to our country an era of peace, plenty, and pros- 

rity. 

Put I take another basis of comparison. I have shown that ex- 
ports and imports of a country arë the indicia of its progress in 
wealth, because based on the 8 cheaply (that is, with less 
expenditure of labor relatively than can be done in the country to 
which exports go) of certain products which, as exports, are ex- 
changed for what others produce more cheaply than we can do, and 
come to us as imports. This cheapness of product depends on the 
relative plenty and accessibility of natural resources, (a better phrase 
than raw material,) the efficiency and supply of labor, and the other 
conditions which make production easy, and on the costs of trans- 
portation from the point of production or supply to that of consump 

tion or demand. 

We have, for example, cheap land, easy and cheap culture, though 
dear labor. England and Europe have dear land, expensive and 
difficult culture, though cheaper labor. We make bread and cotton, 
&e., cheaper than Europe can. The ratio of product to cost is much 
larger bere than there. 

In manufactures we have dear capital and dear labor. Europe 
has cheap capital and cheap labor. The ratio of product to cost is- 
larger there than here. 

hese are just the conditions of a fair exchange, which is not only 
no robbery by either, but a profit to both. Free trade invites it; 
protection forbids it. 

The more of it the better for the nation achieving the result. It 
is all the time bartering things cheap to it for things dear to it, and 
that means profit. The nation which insists on production at heavy 
cost, when it can get the product at less cost, is bound to remain 
poor gene we as the man who does it is on the high road to. 
the poor-house. 

Now, what has been the result of free trade and protection on the 
export and import trade of the United States, 

give a table of mps and imports during various periods, with 
the average duty on dutiable articles, and average duty on all, and 
see when the free list was increased over $100,000,000, (which was 
partial free trade,) in August, 1872, how the average duty on all 
articles fell and trade leaped forward. No better barometer of pro- 
puaa can be used than this table, looking to the population of each 
period : 


| Average duty— | 

— | ry. Imports, | Total. [Average popu- 

On all. On dutiable. 
Per cent. Per cent. 

39.1 32,2 $56, 697, 347 00 $62, 669, 841 00 $119, 367, 188 00 11, 000, 000 

21 15.5 96, 782, 810 00 114, 399, 434 00 211, 182, 244 00 15, 000, 000 

32.4 25.2 94, 737, 657 00 91, 851, 044 00 186, 588, 701 00 19, 000, 000- 

24 20.4 196, 497, 454 00 202, 195, 714 00 398, 693, 168 00 23. 000, 000 

10 13.8 | 335, 456, 750 00 340, 436, 954 00 675, 893, 704 00 28, 000, 000 

87.5 29.3 | 225, 384, 319 00 251, 290, 155 00 476, 674, 474 00 33, 000, 000 

45.41 36.57 | 408, 412, 288 00 450, 244, 269 00 858, 656, 557 00 37, 000, 000 

41.50 28. 88 586, 392, 328 00 576, 036, 626 00 | *1, 166, 428, 954 00 43, 000, 000 

43. 64 29. 57 | 785, 830, 302 00 538, 963, 390 35 1, 324, 793, 692 35 48, 000, 000 
[j 


* Increase nearly all free goods. 


Of course the great fall in trade during the war and its revival 
after it and the extraordinary demand for breadstuffs since 1878 will 
be taken to modify the results presented by this table, but it shows 
in any two consecutive periods the point on which I am insisting 
very impressively, that the more free the trade, the larger and the 
more restricted, the smaller the sum of exports and imports. 

Now, let me illustrate the effects of these systems by Great Britain. 
If free trade ruins and protection advances, this will afford evidences 
of it. In 1846 Great Britain abandoned the protective policy, and in 
184950 entered on the policy of free trade, not by abrogating her 
tariff, but by laying it for revenue. Her corn laws were repealed ; 
her navigation laws were annulled; she entered the world’s lists as 
a carrier, and invited all to her own. Did ruin follow? I do not 
mean to maintain that all that has followed is the beneticent result 
of free trade. I deny your proposition that free trade ruins a coun- 


try because Great Britain has flourished under it. My argument 
neednot insist that free trade is the cause of her prosperity, but only 
that it does not bring ruin. 

I start with coal, the light giver on the march of national progress. 
If this is the test, as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] says, 
how isit with Great Britain’ One hundred yearsago the product was 
6,000,000 tons. In 1878 she made 133,000,000, and exported coal val- 
ued at £7,330,000. The United States produce and consume about 
70,000,000 tons. Great Britain makes over 6,000,000 tons of pig- 
iron, (fourfold the product of the United States,) valued at $12.50 per- 
ton. Comparing 1828 with 1878, she exports four times as many 
cotton goods, fifteen times more of iron and steel—$90,000,000 in 1878— 
three times more of woolens, Ke. The total foreign trade of the- 
United Kingdom was E 172,133, 710 in 1840; £268,210, 145 in 1850, just 
after free trade started. It rose in 1860 to £375,052,224; to £547,- 
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337,000 in 1870; and to £697,644,030 in 1880, or nearly three and a 


half billions of dollars. This doubles our foreign trade. Great Brit- 
ain has 34,000,000 of people; we have 50,000,000, In 1849, before the 
repeal of her navigation laws, her tonnage was 3,096,342; in 1861, 
4,359,695 ; in 1871, 5,761,608 ; in 1880, 6,344,577. She has doubled her 
tonnage under thirty years of free navigation laws. 

Look at the United States. 

From 1850 to 1860, the free-trade era, their tonnage advanced from 
2,562,084 to 5,539,813 tons. Under the protective policy, it fell to 
1,517,000 in 1875, and still to 1,353,000 in 1880. 

France has only advanced from 688,000 tons in 1851 to 932,000 in 1880. 

Does free trade destro shipping? Does protection advance it? 
If so, why does 3 England outstrip protective France and 
the United States? 

Population has increased in the United Kingdom frem 27,523,694 
in 1850, to 34,788,814 in 1881, over 25 per cent. Yet pauperism has 
declined 11 per cent., crime nearly one-third, and school attendance 
has advanced from 271,126 to 3,155,534. Wealth has increased from 
£3,800,000,000 in 1843, to £8,500,000,000 in 1875, or 125 per cent., 
while population has increased only 28 per cent. 

And how has free trade affected thelaboring classes? I will only 
speak of its general effects, relatively between Great Britain and 
countries on the continent of Europe. 

The . table will show how much better labor is paid in 
free-trade England than in Germany and France where the protect- 
ive policy prevails: 


Statement showing the weekly rates of wages in the several countries, com- 
piled from the consular reports. 


= 
Occupations. f — El 
404 
Agricultural laborers : 
Men, without board or! $e 87 83 50 83 60 
Men, with board and! 148 180 260 
Women, without board or 1 08155 180 
Women, with 7 60 115 
House-b g 
Aenne 3 60 3 45 8 12 
Carpenters and joiners... 400 418 8 25 
Gas-titters ..........-...- 3 65 395 7 25 
Masons 430 4 00 816 
Painters 392 4% 7 25 
Plasterers 3 80 435 810 
Plumbers 3 00 3 90 7 75 
Slaters 4100 3 90 7 90 
General 
» 3 50 3 90 650 
Blacksmiths 3 55 3 94 812 
Book -binders 3 82 3 90 7 83 
Brass-founders 3 20 5 49 7 40 
nen 385 420 7 23 
Cabinet-makers 397 495 7 70 
. 3 30 435 7 30 
Co ths 8 30 3 90 740 
Cut lers 400 3 90 800 
Engra vers 400 4 00 972 
Horseshoers 325 3 50 7 20 
Millwrights... .....2..0..ceccenccveccsenccecleocces 3 30 495 7 50 


But not only 


is labor better paid in Great Britain than on the 


continent of Europe, but its bread and meat, its sugar and rice, its 


blankets and flannels, and other clothing; its iron and steel, its 
glass and pottery, are untaxed, The following table shows how in- 
creased is the annual average consumption, per capita, by the peo- 
ple, under free trade: 


Articles. 1840. 1850. | 1860. | 1870. | 1878 
1 
01 1.41 1.21 198| 1260 
1.05 1.0 3.26 415 5. 82 
. 1.88 224| 867 ]........ 
42.47 81.76 | 118.86 | 124. 30 
15.20 | 24.79 | 33.11 41.93 | 48.56 
1.22 186] 267| 3.81 4. 66 
80 1.00 122 1.34 1.45 
e i 7.50 
John Bright, one of the great men of England and of this age, in 


a recent speech before workingmen in England, spoke as follows; 
and this testimony is very strong, because reliable. He was comparing 
wages in 1840 with present Fage in Great Britain, before and since 
free trade, and in a country where population has increased and is 
crowded beyond anything we know of in this country: 


There, 8 his statement, was an actual doubling of the wages of the 
laborers in Lord consfleld's own county of Buckingham. 5 of you 
may recollect a letter which was published almost immediately after Lord Beacons- 
field's death, which he wrote to a gentleman who had sent him a book about the 
condition of the pulation in the southwestern counties of England, and Lord 
Beaconstield said he thought he underrated the improvement in the condition of 
the farm laborers ; that according to his opinion the rise in the wages of the farm 
laborers had been at least 40 per cent.; that is 10s. of wages per week had risen 
to 14%. per week. I believe, indeed, that in many parts of the country the wages 
of farm laborers, taking into account the hours which they work and all particu- 


lars, are doubled since the free-trade policy was established. [Hear! Hear! 
Now, take the other class of men. I ed down from the Reform Club 

the k to the House of Commons one day in the summer, three or four 
mon o, and a man—an intelligent, respectable-looking workingman—joined 
me and addressed me HT NN I asked him how he knew me. He knew me be- 
cause, he said, I have been a good deal in Birmingham, and have attended your 
meetings there, and so I know you very well.” (Laughter and cheers.) I talked 
to him a little about his business. He said he was then getting 7s. 6d. a day as a 
bricksetter, and, he added. neneng I used to work for 4s. a day.” There is a 
jump. From 4s. to 7s. 6d. is a considerable leap. 


ADVANCE OF WAGES IN THE COTTON TRADE. 


Now, I should like to tell you of something that has happened nearer home, for 
I suspect there are many persons in this meeting who have not the least idea of 
the actual increase of wages that has taken place among the factory operatives in 
this neighborhood 1 last forty years. I was looking the other day atone 
of our wages books for 1840 and 1841. ‘I will tell you what I found in it and what 
I find in our wages book now. The figures are taken over an average of two 
months at that time and over an average of two months now, and therefore area 
fair statement of what ree then and what hap to-day. Many persons 
here know, of course, all about the interior of a cotton factory, and therefore I 
shall A as if we were in a mill and 12 over the different people at work. 
I find that in 1839 the throstle piercers—I not explain who they are—were re- 
ceiving 8s. a week, and they were working twelve hours a day. 
the same class of hands are receivin 


find that now 
13s. a week at ten hours a day. If they 
worked for twelve hours, and were at the same rate, it would be 16s. a week, 
or exactly double what they received in 1839, 1840, and 1841. [Cheers,] The 
ga women who worked at the drawing frames at that time had 7s. 6d. a week ; 

ey have now 15s., and that is without reckoning the fact that they are working 
two hours a day less. The rovers and slubbers got 8s. a week then, and they are 
getting 14s. a Week now. The doffers, laughter, I are considered a class whose wits 
are a little too sharp—{langhter]—and are sometimes not very 5 They 
used to have 5s. Gd. a week, and they now have 98. 6d. The warpers in those days, 
as far as may zaoolecson serves me—I am speaking of our own business—were all 
women. ey earned on the average of the two months 17s. Gd. a week. The 
by sae now are all men, and they have earned in the two months an average of 
356. 6d. a week. [Cheers.] Well at that time we had a very clever man as black- 
smith, whom I used to like to see strike the sparks off; his wages were 22s. a week. 
Well, our blacksmith now has wages of 34s. a week, and that only for factory time, 
which is ten hours, whereas the man of 22s. a week worked the then factory time, 
which was twelve hours. Now, you see the enormous change to the people ib these 
factories. ri: Lg two hours leisure which they had mot bates, and their wages 


are nearly doub. 
* * * * * > * 


I think it is impossible to account fot this extraordinary improvement in the 
wages of agricultural laborers, of bricksetters and carpenters, and all your factory 
operatives, and all your mechanics, upon any other theory than this. that the new 
policy with re, o trade, which has made your trade fourfold, has been the canse 
which has o this stupendous and unimagined improvement in the condition of 
the people. I[Cheers.] 


And after speaking of the increase of population, he adds this 
piquant sentence: 

And yet, with all that increase of population, you have had the demand for labor 
more steady, * — ent better paid, the time of labor shorter. The man must 
be absolutely b or worse than blind, who cannot see and will not acknowl- 
edge that the mass of the people, in physical condition, are enormously 
better off than they were forty years ago. 


Mr. Leone Levi, to whose works Iam indebted for much of the sta- 
tistical matter already given in his History of British Commerce, 
(1880, ) pages 506, 507, sustains the testimony of John Bright by detailed 
statement of wages paid to laborers. 

Without going into a tabular statement, I will say that in agricult- 
ure w have since 1862 increased fully 25 per cent.; to seamen, 
from 30 to 40 per cent.; in building trades, from 1853 to this time, 
from 60 to 80 per cent.; in cotton manufactories, an average of over 
50 per cent. 

s free trade ruin ry Pope Does it starve labor? Does it 
give it pauper wages? It has prospered England. It has fed and 
clothed and educated her poor. It has increased the wages of the 
laborer, and cheapened everything he buys with them. Great Brit- 
ain isa noble monumental evidence that the policy of free trade does 
not ruin but advances all classes and the whole society in wealth 
and prosperity. 

Mr. MILLS. 
have increased. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes; that is an additional proof that the laborin 
classes of England are prospering under her free-trade policy, an 
not wretched because they are not protected by a tariff. 

If I am still asked by gentlemen for the experience of the worldin 
reference to free trade, I answer further: I challenge your attention 
on this point. Look at the American Union. What is the law of 
this American Union of free States? Free trade between all the mem- 
bers composing it. Is there any man here who will advocate a sys- 
tem of custom-houses between the States of this Union? Why not? 
If protection isa benefit, ifit enriches each commonwealth that estab- 
lishes it, why not establish it among the States in order to their 

rowth in wealth? Is the Union a failure? Is itablunder? Does 
it fail because of its original intent to break down custom-houses 
and establish free trade between the States? 

Here is another dilemma for gentlemen who support the protective 
principle: either the Union is a failure, or free trade is a blessing and 
protection a curse. Am I to be told that so long as Canada is not a 
part of the United States she is enriched by having a protective policy, 
and so are we by our protective policy as against her products; and if 
we should happen to annex Canada to the American Union it would 
be a curse to both, because necessarily protection would then end and 
free trade would begin? There is a dilemma on which you must 
decide, and you can take again either horn of it. 

Is there a man who believes such a thing? But you will say this 
is a question between nationalities; we are different people, with 
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different interests. But I put to you a politico-economic qussnon, 
and ask, if the United States and Canada shonld be brought under 
one form of government would not both be benefited by free trade ? 
If they would not be benefited by free trade, then why longer per- 
mit it between the States already in the Union? And yet my learned 
friends upon the other side, and the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, who 
will close this debate, will insist that this argument has no bearin, 
because of the different interests of the two countries. But I spea 
of this as a politico-economical question, and our friends argue that, 
irrespective of international relations, the protective policy enriches, 
and free trade ruins a country. But how can this be if the States 
ef this Union are prosperous by reason of free trade? And if free 
trade is ruinous to each and protection would prosper all, then is 
the Union a curse and not a blessing. But would not Canada and 
the United States both be benefited by her admission into the Union ? 
If so, both would be blessed by abandoning protection and adoptin 
free trade. How, then, can the 3 of the gentleman be soun 
or otherwise than a fatal fallacy 

So much for facts and experience, as well as sound philosophy, as 
to the two lines of policy. I have thus far been on the defensive in 
pects Lnow assume the ps chy I arraign this existing tariff 

cause it taxes not only classes for the benefit of manufacturers but 
it taxes the many for the benefit of the few. In 1870, of all engaged 
in industries—12,505,923—there were: agriculturists about 48 per 
cent.; professions, trade and transportation proper, about 30 per 
cent.; and manufacturers and miners about 22 per cent. Eliminat- 
ing from the latter those clearly not protected, (as the blacksmiths, 
the carpenters, butchers, plasterers, tailors, bakers, &c., all of whom 
pay duties on their tools of trade, as well as on all they use,) and 
there was not more than 1,500,000 within the privileged classes pro- 
tected. That is about 12 pe cent. of all. The percentage is no 
greater now; and yet to uphold the business and enhance the profits 
and wages of twelve men in a hundred the eighty-eight are to pay 
tribute. Is not this taxing the many for the few? 

Again, I charge that this tariff is a tax on one section for the benefit 
of another—on all the States for the advantage of a few States. It 
enriches the favored States at the expense of all. There are burden- 
bearing States and bounty-receiving States. Itis not only a tax on 
one class for the benefit of another, but on many States for the advan- 
tage of a few. 

1870, of all the pa of manufactures Pennsylvania pro- 
duced one-sixth and 20 per cent. of all the capital invested. 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut, six States, had two-thirds of the whole capital. 

In 1880, of all capital in iron and steel industries Pennsylvania has 
46 per cent. Five States have 75 per cent. of all. In Bessemer steel 
five 3 have 96} per cent., of which Pennsylvania has nearly 50 
per cent. 

In the iron and steel trade the annexed table shows the distribu- 
cto between the grand divisions of the country in the census year 


25 Capital 27 W. F Value of all 
1 
Grand divisions. 5 i 19725 ted. 8 B es $ 3 
5 A > 
é A Š 
Eastern States 556 $149, 507, 461| 82, 842 $34, 361, 6604, 671, 808 $192, 696, 010 
Southern States 218 145, 830) 20, 595, 153 251 
Wr Seiten = 224) mine ati Awl ws 3 
3 1 880 
Pacific States and Ter- wat e babar e rrihen Bet Lape 


If this system transfers bounties from the mass to privile; 
and these last are congregated in a few States, wealth will not only 
flow in a 1 torrent from all sections to the favored one, but from 


classes, 


all classes to those of privilege, who are fed with the bounties the 
mass are forced by law to pay. 

But this is not all. This present tariff taxes the poor at a heavier 
ratio than the rich, by taxing luxuries more lightly than necessa- 
ries, and lays a higher duty on the cheaper goods bought by the poor 
than on the higher goods bought by the rich. 

Diamonds pay 10 per cent., or 25 per cent. if set in gold; blankets 
pay 70 to 100 per cent.—the highest-priced ones 70 << cent., a low- 
priced one 98 per cent.; balmorals, 66 per cent. if high-priced, 85 
per cent. if low-priced; flannels worth not over 40 cents a pound 
pay 95 per cent., if over 80 cents, 61 per cent.; hosiery not over 80 
cents, 89 per cent., over that 55 per cent. ; hats not over 80 cents, 96 
per cent., over 80 cents, 58 per cent. ; shirts, drawers, &c., under 80 
cents, 100 per cent., over, 67 per cent. So as to cottons and carpets 
and other woolen goods. Chains, trace, halter, and fence, 51 to 58 
per cent.; a finer species, 35 per cent. 

Plows and all farming and mechanic tools of steel are 45 per cent. 
By the specific duties on brandy and spirits, all at $2 per gallon, the 
poorer spirits pay the same tax as the expensive brandy. Thus 


brandy pays only 85 per cent. while spirits from in pay 322 per 
cent. and wines and champagne only 44 to 49 her cant: The same 
rule prevails as to cigars. 

So in the internal-revenue system. The cigars which cost $250 
per thousand pay no more than those worth $50. The poor in this 
way, if the process was applied to horses, would pay as much on a 
$50 cart-horse as Mr. Lorillard would pay on the $20,000 racer. 

Is it not obvious that this is not only unjust, but tends to make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer? 

And this is the natural effect of specific duties. The ad valorem 
where it can be adopted, and so as to avoid frauds in the revenue, is 
most fair, because it proportions tax to ability, and te the value of 
the thing taxed. 

I cannot go fully into the injurious effect which the tariff has on 
the icultural people, as they are the chief export producers. 
They furnish S2 per cent. of all our exports. These must be directly 
or indirectly paid for by imports. 

Who is our best customer? Who buys most of our breadstuffs, 
cotton, meat, and even manufactures exported? Great Britain, out 
of $883,915,947 of total exports, took 1,135,078. We took of her 
only $174,493,738. She took of us in excess of what we took of her 
$306,641,340. 

On the other hand, with countries on these twin continents of 
North and South America and the West Indies, including Cuba, 
Hayti, &c., we reverse the case. Our excess of imports over our 
i Se is $120,000,000. With China, Japan, and the East Indies the 
balance against us is over $50,000,000. 

Now, see how it is with Great Britain. In 1880 she had a balance 
in her favor with South America, including West Indies, of $35,000,000. 
We exported to these, our neighbors, only $54,358,789, while Great 
Britain exported $123,761,060, or more than double our exports. 

It is obvious that we pay South America our balance by drafts on 
ee ear? and she pays them by sending her goods to South America. 

What can be done to improve our trade with South America, to 
enable us to pay our balance to her with our exports without draw- 
ing on England? Whycan England sell cottons to Brazil and other 
a ase sous to the extent of $15,440,470, while we only sell 

415,455 

Manufacturers must look to the foreign markets, especially on this 
American continent; must cease to live only on the home markets, 
and prepare to enter the foreign lists for their real triumph. Why 
should we not succeed? We have cotton grown at the door of the 
factory ; iron, coal, and other materials in abundance and accessible; 
we have the most efficient labor, and what cramps us? Duties on 
raw materials, duties on the supplies for labor, duties on machinery, 
duties on tools and implements of trade, mechanic arts, and agri- 
culture, duties on ship-building, restraints on ship-buying, heavy 
freights, which the consul at Nassau says makes Americaniron goods 
Fi nearly as much for carriage as British, which are four times as 

ar away. 

Strike off the fetters which constrain and cramp industrial enter- 
prise; open our products to cheap freights; make production less 
costly by removing tax on materials and the instruments of produc- 
tion, and we will rapidly, by devoting our energies to what we 
are fitted for, realize a growing trade in manufactures, which 
will increase our wealth, diversify healthily our industries, and be 
a blessing to all and an 8 burden on none. 

One thing is certain: for a long period our great exports must be 
of food and the raw material for clothing. Great Britain takes more 
than 50 per cent. of our exports. She took of food in 1880 over 
$150,000,000. This will increase with removal of restrictions. The 
poas agricultural interest cannot allow our best market to be closed 

y closing our ports to the products of England. By opening our 
market to her we open her market to us. 

Thus it is that free trade must help the growers of cotton and the 
cereals the products of the beef and the pork and of other farm 
2 Agriculture finds her market for 5784, 755, 413 of her pro- 

ucts abroad, of which she gets 8481, 135, 078 into Great Britain and 
Ireland. Close our ports by 3 tariffs, and nearly a billion 
of products would rot on the farms of America. If so, is it not clear 
that to the extent you restrict our foreign market you cramp the 
farming producer, and to the extent you expand it you benefit him. 

What answer can be made to this array of facts and reason against 
the protective policy ? 


The agriculturist is told, “We give you a home market.” It is 
said we consume more of agricultural products than we export. This 
is true as to breadstuffs; not as to cotton. The mills of Great Brit- 


ain consumed an average for the years 1877, 1878, 1879 of 1,220,000,000 
pounds; our mills only 724,800,000 in 1880, It is not what we con- 
sume, but what we cannot consume. The real question is, can we 
consume all agriculture can 8 Clearly not. The excess of 
agricultural production over home consumption is increasing, and is 
bound to increase more andmore. If shut out from foreign markets 
our wheat and corn will be valueless, and may be used for fuel, as 
they will be useless for food. : 

The economic law is this: When a country produces anything in 
excess of its consumption, its price will depend on and be regulated 
by foreign demand, and the home buyer will pay no more than, but 


must pay as much as, the foreign market offers. 
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This is a full answer to the home-market argument. The farmers 
price for all his crop depends on foreign demand for his surplus, and 
not on the home consumption. , 

And this answers that other taunt, that wheat and corn, &c. are 
protected by the tariff. Protection never helps an article made in 
excess of home consumption and which mast in large part be for 
export; for no matter what the duty on such an article, the price will 
never be offered in the home market beyond what the home buyer 
knows the home producer must take for his excess from the foreign 
buyer. 

But the great and bold argument against free trade is that we need 
to protect our capital and labor, which are dear, from the products of 
foreign capital and labor, which are cheap. And then the corollary 
is jumped at that otherwise our labor would fall to the rates of the 
pauper labor of other lands. 

The corollary does not follow from the main proposition. Iaddress 
myself to the manufacturer. 

You wish protection for your product against the competing foreign 


product. Why? Because to make it you have to pay high wages, and 
you need to be compensated for having to do so. e danger is there- 
fore not tothe wage man, but toyou. If you do not pay the laborer 


where he will go elsewhere and leave you. To 
keep him you must give him what the market price of labor requires. 
And if you pay high wages and get a price for your product only 
equal to the cost of the low-wage product from abroad you will get 
back in your price only the pauper wage, when you have paid the 
laborer the gh wage. Thus you are crying for help for yourself, 
and not for the laborer. 

There is no danger of pauper wages here. It is because no man 
will take them, that capital which has to Pay the high wages de- 
mands a bounty to enable him, after paying for labor at the high 
rate of wa to get a profit besides on his investment. Protection 
is to help him to make profit, though compelled to pay high wages. 
The laborer is above the need of poe by Government; he is 

rotected by natural causes, which are independent of all tariff or 
ree-trade policies. What are these! The price of labor depends on 
two things: 

First. Its supply. 

Second. The spa for it, which includes the opportunity of the 
laborer for better results by independent operations if not employed 
as a subordinate laborer by capital. 

The first is greatly in his favor. We have plenty of elbow-room ; 
the supply is limited compared with the glutted labor markets of the 
Old World; capital cannot grind labor down to u low wage by its 
crowded demand for employment. 

The second is the great lever of labor in our country. The de- 
mand is active for new employment constantly opening in this 
infinitely fruitful land for the development of great industrial enter- 

rises. 

‘i But the chief thing is the opportunity to better himself, which the 
laborer has by making his independent strike for a home in the new 
Territories. The strike for wages in Europe or Asia is the outburst 
of despair; in America it is the bold demand of hope and faith in 
the future which beckons him to the West and South. Labor in the 
Old World knows it must starve or work at the wages which capital 
offers; in the New World it knows it need not starve while the 
heaven-blessed West offers food, and shelter, and raiment in abund- 
ance to him who will reach out his hand to receive them. 

If, therefore, capital will not give the high wages an American 
laborer demands, he can refuse to work, and go West or South, and 
command the wages which he has demanded and which was refused. 
Labor, if every factory in the land were closed, would therefore still 
be employed at high wa Its wages do not depend on the fac- 
tories. The prairies of the welcoming West, the lands of the sunny 
South, will give him ample wages. He need not demand at this 
Capitol full wages; he can always command them, unless under a 
false system he has been led to spend his labor for that which satis- 
fieth not, 

That there is no danger of pauper wages for American labor is evi- 
dent from the stream of emigration from Europe. It is the demand 
for laborers by employers; it is, above all, the opportunity which 
laborers have for large returns in our virgin lands, which stretch 
from ocean to ocean and from the lakes to the Gulf. 

But there is a double aspect of this wage question: 

First. What wages can a man get for his labor? 

Second. How much cana man get with his wages? 

No matter how much wages he gets for his labor, if the ae he 
buys with his wages are taxed 50 to 100 percent. the result is delu- 
sive. It is this double aspect which gives rise to these proper gow 
tions: What wage does he get, and what is its purchasing power? In 
other words, how mach, not of money, but how mach of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life will he get in barter for his day’s work? 
The amount of money is nothing to the question; how much with 
the money, as a medium between his work and the needs of life, can 
he get of the comforts of life? If you tax the things he buys, you 
might as well tax the wage he receives or decrease it to the amount 
of the tax. 

But there is one other element which must be looked at: How 
many hours of work do you call a dey? Pay men by the hour; do 
not pay by the day of ten or twelve hours’ work, and then say you 


what he can get e 
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8 Cag than in Great Britain where the day may be only nine hours” 
work. 

But there is another element: comparing two workmen, what is 
the efficiency of their respective labor? Does one do more ina given 
time than the other? Do you pay by the time, the hours employed, 
or according to the work done? For example, an American, it is 
claimed, can do 50 per cent. more than an English laborer. If you 
only pay 50 per cent. more wages than in Great Britain your w are 
no higher than theirs for the actual work done. In 1850 each hand 
in the iron industry produced $640 of the total production; in 1860, 
$1,310; in 1870, $2,672; in 1880, $2,103. Yet wages were not paid in 
the increasing ratio of the product per hand. 

But there is a deeper question still. I must content myself with 
suggesting the line of thought, rather than attempt to develop it. 

n all industries capital and labor are partners. What share of the 
product is each entitled to? Taking material from roduct, 
what part of the difference, which is the value created by the part- 
ners, should labor have? what should capital have! 

In Bessemer steel product $10,000 of capital gets as much as four- 
teen men. That is, each man is valued as the equivalent of $710! 

Is that your valuation of a white freeman or of a freed African? 
A slave was valued at donble that amount. $ 

Take another view. Capital is the saved wagesof labor—labor of 
brain or brawn. 

A manufacturer can hire $1,000 for $60 per year. Why should that 
$1,000 hired for $60 get more than a man out of the jointly earned. 
product? 

Again, capital at 6 per cent. doubles in sixteen years, or at com- 
pound interest in eleven. 

Labor, (in which I comprise brain labor as well as that of mus- 
cle and nerve,) produces in four years the totality of wealth now 
existing; that is, labor doubles all accreted capital in four years at 
farthest. This is shown by the estimate of total wealth in 1870 as 
$30,000,000,000, and estimated annual product as 87,000, 000,000, or 
one-quarter of total wealth. 

If capital doubles itself in sixteen or at least in eleven and labor 
doubles it in four years, why should capital get more of profits out 
of prodnets than labor does of wages? 

Capital invested in all iron and steel is $230,971,384; the product 
is $296,557,685. That is, capital has more than doubled in a year. It 
is true this included raw materials, which may have been confused 


with the capital fund. The owners of the capital are few. The 


hands employed were 140,978. Capital gets in profits $49,409,750 
and labor in wages $55,476,785, or $393 per hand. A man gets as 
much as $1,900 of capital; in Bessemer works, only as much as 
8710, as I have shown. 

Is this the fair dividend for labor? Is the wage man equivalent 
to $1,900? or more or less ? 

An agricultural laborer in England gets on the average $4.30 per 
week, or $223.60 per year, with cottage and garden; in all, say $260 

ryear. Say his living would be $100. Then his net earning would 

e $160 per year. Take him at twenty-four years of age, and his 
chances of life by De Moivre’s tables will be thirty years. The pres- 
ent value of an annnity of $160 for thirty years at even 3 per cent. 
would be, say $2,500. That is the present capitalized value of the Eng- 
lish laborer. Now an American laborer ought to be worth $3,000 at 
the least. Now when the man is yoked to capital and is worth $3,000, 
we would have in the case now in hand the capitalized labor of 
140,000 laborers to be $420,000,000 as against $230,000,000 of capital 
invested in the iron and steel business. That is to say, the input of 
labor is nearly double that of capital. The fand of product, less 
material, is about $105,000,000, of which capital gets forty-nine mill- 
ions and labor fifty-five millions, whereas the fair dividend would 
seem to be about thirty-seven millions for capital and sixty-eight 
millions for labor. Capital gets twelve millions more and labor 
twelve millions less than the fair dividend. 

I do not assert that this view is precisely accurate or may not be 
open to some objections. It seems to me, however, that it is a prob- 
lem of great interest whether brain aud brawn and bone get a fair 
dividend with capital in the partnership products of their united en- 
terprises. 

Lam satisfied labor is at a disadvantage in its bargains with cap- 
ital; and how seldom it is that human nature stands the test of in- 
tegrity when men meet to bargain on matters of interest on unequal 
terms. 

Capital can live for a time withont employment. It is saved 
wages, Labor cannot live a day withont work. Idle eapital may 
manage to survive with food, raiment, and shelter; but idle labor 
suffers from want. With this vantage ground capital dictates wages 
to labor and labor submits until, hungry and naked and homeless, it 
strikes in desperation. In crowded Europe it strikes in vain. In 
America it strikes for bread and raiment and shelter—in the new ter- 
ritory which Providence has given to us for the comfort of the poor 
and as an asylum for the oppressed. 

I come now to discuss concisely the concrete and practical ques- 
tion, What wages does labor get in our protected industries? Let » 
protection show its triumphs in enhancing the wages of labor. 

Take the iron and steel, the most prosperous of all. In the blast- 
furnaces the average w for skilled labor is $1.90; for unskilled, 
$1.17, for a day of twelve hours; that is 153 cents per hour for the 
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one and 93 cents for the other. Taking the whole of these iron and 
steel industries and the result is as follows: average wages for skilled 
labor, $2.59; for unskilled, $1.24, for a day of 105 hours; that is 24 
cents per hour for the one and 114 cents for the other. 

The highest daily wages for skilled labor is $4 per day, the lowest, 
$1.35; for nuskilled the highest $2, the lowest 54 cents. The highest 
wages aro usually paid in the far and new West, where the oppor- 
tunity for better remuneration raises wages, which shows that wages 
everywhere in America are regulated by the opportunity our new 
Territories offer to ill-paid labor. 

Looking to the effect of free trade and tariff on wages, I take the 
plan which my able friend from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] has done 
of tabulating the wages in currency, gold, and in purchasing power, 
according to the careful tables of the Director of the Mint, Mr. 
Burchard, one of the most accurate and able of American statis- 
ticians. 

We have not yet full returns of annual wages of labor for 1880 in 
all of the industries, but we have in cottons, woolens, and iron. In 
cotton the annual wages average $242.89; in woolens, $293; in iron 
and steel, $397.51. Combining these, and we get the average for 
1 277 


It is fair also to say that the low average of wages in purchasing 
power in 1870 was due to our debased currency, and the greater 
purchasing power in 1880 was due largely to the return to the better 
currency based on specie. The result is as follows: 


Purchasin 
Year. Currency.| Gold. power. s 
$244 83 $244 83 au 83 
287 00 287 00 255 32 
358 12 306 55 230 83 
277 00 277 00 272 91 


It will be thus seen that wages advanced in the free-trade decade 
17 per cent. in gold, but only 4 per cent. in purchasing power. In 
the protective decade, from 1860 to 1870, wages advanced in gold 
about 6 per cent., but declined 10 per cent. in purchasing power. In 
the last decade wages fell 10 per cent. in At but increased 18 per 
cent. in purchasing power. 

Comparing 1860 and 1880 wages declined 4 per cent. in gold value, 
thongh in purchasing power they advanced about 6 or 7 per cent. 

These results show that the barometer which regulates wages is 
not in the factories; not due so much to tariff or free trade, but to those 
more general causes which enable labor here to demand and com- 
DANA DAER wages than in foreign countries. 

But let us compare the wagesof labor here and in England, and in 
other European countries. 

I have already shown that English wages are much higher than 
those paid in France or Germany. Free-trade England pays better 
wages than protection does in France or Germany. And I have 
shown that under free trade in Great Britain w have increased 
from 50 to 100 cent., and that in the United States the increase 
in thirty years been very small. 

In comparing wages in Great Britain and the United States the 

entleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL] and a Senator from 

aine [Mr. FRYE] have taken the-wages in New York, which are 
highest, instead of those paid in New York and Chicago, as their 
basis of comparison. I shall take Liverpool and London for Great 
Britain, and Chicago and New York for the United States, and give 
the hours of work. Our laborers work, as will be seen, full one-ninth 
more time than in Great Britain, and are entitled to more wages per 
day than there. 


Weekly wages. 
New York. Chicago, 
Occupations. 
Wages. Time. Wages. | Time. 


It will be seen that the difference of wages paid in the two coun- 
tries is very small. 

Agricultural skilled laborers get in Bradford, England, $5 to $6.25 
per week, or say $200 to $375 per year; and common laborers, $3.75 
to $4.50 por week, or $195 to $234 per year, with a cottage and lot. 

Some laborers get higher wages in Statfordshire; an ordinary 
laborer gets $340 per year without his board. 

In Sheffield an ordinary laborer in farming gets from $4.14 to $4.86, 
or say an average per year of $230, with cot and garden. 

Comparing the wages of factory operatives in America as already 
given, 8277, with agricultural wages in Great Britain, and the differ- 
ence is very inconsiderable. 

Another mode of comparison may be adopted: 

I have already shown that in iron and steel industries (which give 
the highest wages paid in any manufacturing industry) skilled labor 
gets 24 cents per hour, and unskilled 11} cents. In blast furnaces the 
former gets 15} cents per hour, and the latter 9% cents. In Peunsyl- 
vania, the great iron and steel State, skilled labor gets only 13 cents 
per hour, and unskilled less than 9 cents. 

Now, in the Report on Labor in Europe for 1878, page 235, I find 
engine-drivers on railways get 10 to 15 cents per hour, and there 
are car-drivers and conductors in Washington who get $2 per day of 
sixteen hours, or 12} cents per hour. 

These facts show that the so-called pauper wages of Great Britain 
are nearly, in some cases fully, as high as the wages of the American 
laborer under the protective pony, 

But in cotton manufactures, I have more precise means of com- 

rison. In the Consular Reportof October, 1881, issaed by the State 

epartment, the conclusion is stated in regard to the comparative 
efficiency of British and American labor in these words, page 91: 

It thus cl ong that each American operative works up as much raw material 
as two B operatives, turns out nearly one dollar and fifty cents’ worth 
of manufactures to the British operative’s one dollar's worth, and even in piece 
goods, where the superior quality and weight of the American sare so marked, 

e American operative turned out 2.75 yards to 2.50 yards by the British operative. 

This being so, the wages of the American laborer ought to be 
higher in the ratio of the greater amount of work done by him than 


by the British operative. 
3 onis so? I append the statement of this same report, pages 
an - 


8 to the different arrangements of the English and American tables of 
wages, it is difficult to give comparative analysis thereof which would show at a 
glance the difference in the wages of the operatives of both countries. 

The wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, accord- 


to the agers ace yer ety as — . — per week: high’ ne $12;) 
inners : , $7. .40, (master spinners running as as ; 
American, OF to $10.30. f s ig 


Weavers: English, $3.84 to $8.64, subject at the date on which these rates were 
given to a reduction of 10 per cent.; American $4.82 to $8.73. 


The a wages of N nd in the Massachusetts mills is as follows, accord- 
ing to the official returns : $8.30; women, $5.62; male children, $3.11; female 
children, $3.08. Acco: Consul Shaw's re men 


pre the average VAISS of 
employed in the Lan mills on the Ist of January, „was about $8 per 
week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent.; women, from $3.40 to $4.30 subject 
to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are 56; in the Massachusetts mills, 
60 per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New d States, 
VVV y 06 to d per 


week. 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in 38 of English and American ns sf rapa 
are more than bara by the greater etliciency of the latter and their lon 
hours of labor. this should prove to be a fact in practice, as it seems to 

roven from official statistics, it would be a very important element in the estab- 
ishment of our ability to compete with England for our share of the cotton-goods 
trade of the world. 
In the two prime factors which may be said to form the basis of the cotton man- 
ufac industry, namely, raw ma and labor, we bold the advantage over 
England in the first, and stand upon an equality with her in the second. 
ving the raw material at our doors, it follows that we should be able to con- 
vert it into manufactures, all things else being equal, with more economy and 
facility than can be done by E which imports our cotton and then manu- 


factures it in her mills. The expense of handling, ion, and commission 
must be an important item in regard as com with our turning in the fiber 
from the cotton-fields to our mills and shipp t in the advanced form of manu- 


b 
land, and we stand on an undoubted 


factured goods. Add to this the seco 
and manufacture the same than it costs in 
equality thus far in the race of competition. 


In Massachusetts men get $8.30 for sixty hours’ work, or 14 cents 
r hour, Women get $5.62 for sixty hours’ work, or 9.3 cents per 
our. Boys get $3.11 for sixty hours’ work, or 5.2 cents per hour. 
Girls get $3.08 for sixty hours’ work, or 5.1 cents per hour. In Lan- 
cashire, England, men get $8, subject to 10 per cent. reduction, for 
fifty-six hours, or say $7.20, or 13 cents per hour. Women get, say, 
$3.85, subject to 10 per cent. reduction, or 6.1 cents per hour. 
I have shown that our laborer is more efficient. On tue poini I 
uote Mr. Nelson, the intelligent co mdent of the Philadelphia 
ress, in his letter from Atlanta on the 26th of last November: 


tish 
and the Sonth is vastly greater. 
Š ve runs sixty-eight spindles, and the average 
four spindles. 

This state of facts does away in a large measure with the wage question. The 
New England mills can afford to pay very much larger wages to operatives who 
can do so much more work. 


Our French consul says an American laborer can in nine hours do 
as much as a French laborer in eleven or twelve hours. Our Ger- 
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man consul at Leipsic says our laborer will do two or three times as 
much as the German laborer. 

Iu Labor in Europe,” page 36, already quoted, Mr. Secretary 
Evarts says: 

9. That the average American workman performs from one and a half to twice 
as much work as the aver European workman. This is so important a point 
in connection with our ab to compete with the cheap manufactures of Euro 
and it seems on first thou, so strange, that I will trouble you with somew! 
lengthy quotations from the reports in support thereof. 


These official data show, taking the efficiency (that is, the amountof 
work done by the laborer) and the time occupied in work, that the 
wages of labor in Great Britain and America differ very little—cer- 
rien not over 25 per cent., and some of the statements show not at 


I have not, in the previous discussion, insisted that the better con- 
dition of labor in Great Britain was due to free trade, or the reverse 
elsewhere to protection. But looking to the results of the diverse 
policies in Great Britain and in the United States, I think I am war- 
ranted in holding that these policies and these results stand in the 
relation of cause and effect. 

I have already argued that as vaga are paid out of the aggregate 
fund of products, as labor is more efliciently directed under trade 
than by the protective policy, wages will naturally tend to rise under 
the former and be depressed by the latter. 

In thirty years the poruon of Great Britain has increased 28 

r cent.; its wealth per cent. This shows her growth in pro- 

uctiveness has quadrupled her growth in population. Is it wonder- 
ful her tos have advanced from 60 to 100 percent.? In the same 
period the United States have increased in population 117 per cent. ; 
in wealth not over 200 per cent. This disproportion in the increase 
of wealth and population, as compared with Great Britain, is fol- 
lowed by an increase of wages of less than 12 per cent. 

Free trade has stimulated wealth and wages in Great Britain. 
Protection has retarded both in the United States. 

Inow advance to the examination of another question. What duty 
on our manufactures will compensate our manufacturers for the dif- 
ference in the prices of labor? What duty will so enhance the price 
of our domestic product as to enable the employer to give his opera- 
tive full American wages and compete with the foreign product ? 

Take pig-iron. Pig-iron product by the census returns for 1880 
was 3,781,021 tons. I have taken the wages, capital, various mate- 
rials, &c., and dividing each by the number of tons have ascertained 
the amount of each entering as a factor into the price of a ton of pig- 
iron. The average cost per ton is $19. 

Of this labor is $3.10, or 16 per cent.; ore is $8.38; coal and coke 
is $6.03; fluxing material is 67 cents; all others 42 cents; making 
$19. Allowing that the American manufacturer pays 50 per cent. 
more for labor, the amount to be allowed to compensate for that 
would be $1.14; 20 per cent. more for ore would make $1.46; for 
bituminous coal, 4 cents; for flux, anthracite, and charcoal, (noduty;) 
for coke, 43 cents; allowing 3 per cent. more of interest and 2 per 
cent. more of taxes on eapital, $105,151,176, $1.40 ; 2 84.37. 

Thus $4.37 would be a full compensatory duty. The duty is now 
$7. Five dollars would more than compensate for every difference 
due to difference of cost of labor and capital and for the duty on our 
raw materials. A like calculation on Bessemer steel rails will show 
$14 per ton is a compensatory duty. The present-duty is $28. The 
duty on all other iron and steel products can be shown to be largely 
in excess of what is compensatory. 

My friend from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] has been called to ac- 
count for his statement as to bar-iron ; but Ihave made a calculation, 
in which I have included the labor in every raw material „us 
stated in the census returns, and I find it differs slightly from his 
own. My estimates are very liberal, and I find the cost of all labor 
in the raw materiuls used and in the production of rolled iron, in- 
Sinaeg barion of commerce, is $23.49. 

The 


average cost of ore to the British manufacturer as $5.25; so our ore 
is the cheaper of the two. > i 

Without going into details I will add, as the result of like calcula- 
tions, that a compensatory duty on woolens would be 34 per cent., yet 
the duty on woolens ranges from 70 to 100 per cent., and that includes 
blankets, flannels, knit goods, &c. 

A full compensatory duty on cotton goods would be 16 per cent.; 
20 to 25 per cent. would be ample. A 

If, then, the duties im by this tariff are so far beyond what 
the cry for protection to labor demands, the question now arises, to 
whom does this great excess of duty inure? Who gets it? Labor 
does not, for the compensatory duty I have stated makes up for all 


enhanced cost of raw materials on which duties are paid, for all the 
difference between foreign and American labor, and for all difference 
in interest on capital or alleged difference of taxation, and my friend 
from Kentucky Pur. CARLISLE] has shown we pay less taxes really 
here than in England. Who then gets the benefit of this large excess 
of duty? I answer, the capitalist e in manufactures. 

What are the profits? If we deduct from the value of the pro- 
Sone se wages paid and the cost of raw material, the remainder is 
Profit. ' 
Mr. Swank, the secretary of the Iron and Steel Association, was 
employed by the Census Bureau to report the facts. He did so. The 
results are before me. I predict, however, that it will be found they 
are less favorable to my views than these facts would exhibit, for the 
following reason: 

He estimates a8 capital invested all which is invested in works, 
which did not produce, because not in operation, as well as those 
which were in operation. It is obvious, therefore, that the profits 
which result from the returns on which I base my estimates will be 
a less percentage on all the capital, active and non-active, than if 
taken as the profits made by those actively at work. I enter this 
caveat. So that the results I shall so state are below the real per- 
centage of profits, and cannot be in excess. Besides, the wages paid 
for repairs of plant must have been confused with those paid in 
producaon, for Virginia seems by the returns to have lost money in 
waking pig tron, when the fact was otherwise. 

I fin t in all the iron and steel works the profits realized were 
21 per cent. on capital invested. In Bessemer steel the profits 
were nearly 67 per cent.; in woolens the profits were 34 per cent.; in 
cottons, 21 percent. This shows us that while these excessive duties 
didnot enhance wages of labor, they filled the swollen coffers of the 
mofopolists who, under the guise of protecting American labor, wax 
fat with spoils filehed by this protective policy from the mass of the 
people to satisfy the greedy demands of these privileged classes. But 
it is said these alleged profits are not net profits; that some of them 
go to restore the waste and wear of machinery and for the improve- 
ment and repair of the plant, &. Suppose it does; it leaves a large 
margin for net profits. But where in your fund for wages is your 
margin for the repair of the wear and tear of the brain and brawn 
and kets of the worker in your factories? What restores the life of 
the laborer, worn out or lost in your service, to his widow and his 
children? What do you allow from your well-filled treasury to heal 
the distress which strikes in bold demand to-day for better recom- 
pense to the man and less to dead capital and driving machinery. 

Mr. Chairman, I have shown that this tariff policy taxes the in- 
come of che workman at a rate which would appal the millionaire, 
whose income is free, by the burdens which labor bears; thatit taxes 
luxury lightly and necessaries grievously ; that it builds up a privi- 
leged order of wealth which menaces the equal rights of men in our 
society; that it takes at least a half billion of do annually as a 
tribute to the greed of 12 per cent. of our people from the unrecom- 
pensed 88 per cent. of toilers in other industries; that it creates in 
the Union two classes of States—one bearing burdens, the other feed- 
ing on bounties; that it obstructs access to the world’s eager markets. 
for the produce of our teeming soil; that, without benefit to labors 
wa, it makes enormous profits to its favorites under the specious 

lea of a tender love for the workingman; and that it cripples the in- 

ustries, impairs the wealth, and impedes the pro; of the Ameri- 
ean Union. And does all this without warrant from the Constitu- 
tion and in flagrant disregard of the rights, the sacred rights of lib- 
erty bequeathed from our fathers to the manhood of the people of 
the United States. 

When we come and ask that this monstrous burden, which has. 
been borne by our people for twenty y shall be removed, or its 
chief enormities decreased we are met with a sturdy protest against 
W the vested rights of privilege. 

I would not strike down the system at once. Irecognize the danger 
of change. Many of these investments have been induced by this. 
vicious policy of the Government. This forbids the hand, which in- 
vited them, to destroy them at a blow. But moderate their excesses. 
Reduce the most flagrant and oppressive duties, ially those 
which burden the clothing, the shelter, and the fi of the poor. 
Reduce by degrees, so as not to injure honest men who have gone 
into these employments, but limit and reduce their profits, and thus 
relieve the consumers. Look to revenue, for a reduction of duties, 
as I have shown, which are now prohibitory on many articles, will in- 
crease the revenue. They are beyond the maximum revenue point, 
and reduction of duty enlarges the revenue in such cases. 

Noman favors free trade in the sense of re ingalltarifflaws. But 
let us turn back from a policy which makes our revenue system a 
pretext for bounties to favored classes, which makes protection the 
object and revenue the incident, and march honestly forward toward 
a tariff system which is laid with the design only of raising revenue, 
but will not avoid the protection which incidentally may arise from 
such a bona fide p . 

I shall consume the remainder of my time by making some gen- 
eral observations upon the bill pending. There was a gentleman 
outside of this House, and the remark has been before quoted to the 
House, who laughingly said—he is a man of weight and power, and 
a lawyer—that this tariff-commission bill was an affidavit for a con- 
tinuance. An affidavit for the continuance of a bad cause; a cause 
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in which the defendant dares not go to trial before the people. But 
what is the proposition here? It is that this House, charged by the 
Constitution with the origination of all bills for raising revenue, 
shall hand over to the President and to the Senate the absolute power 
of appointing a commission that shall gather together evidence as 
the basis upon which to frame a tariff bill, but which, after all, must 
be digested, considered, and first passed by this House. 

The object of this commission is to take all the evidence in the 
case as it may be presented by the general interests of the country 
on either side, and report them to this House. Isthisright? Can we 
do this justly to our constituents, justly to the country, and justly to 
the cause of truth? Gentlemen say that this bill is not intended 
for any delay, but the matter is given to a commission because this 
House and the Committee on Ways and Means cannot do the work. 
Why, sir, I do not know that I am telling secrets of the committee, 
aoe if I am, my friends will tell me, when I say that the McKinley 

111.— 

Mr. MORRISON. It is published in the newspapers of the country. 

Mr. TUCKER. Les, sir, that the committee was ready to report 
the McKinley bill which did not reduce but increased the duties, and 
that it was determined to report it until this commission bill came 
up, and then the question arose, if you are going to vote a commis- 
sion why bring in a bill for a partial revision of the tariff? Why, if 
that bill of my friend from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] had been brought 
into the House the entire tariff nec as gentlemen upon the other 
side of the House know full well, would have been opened to debate 
in this Hall. We hada tariff bill ee report and the House 
Was ready to consider it. It ought to have been brought in in some 
shape. is House can do the work now as well as next winter, or 
two years hence. If it cannot we should resign and let the people 
send representatives who can do it. The Committee on Ways and 
Means can doitnow. My friends who disagree with me, and gentle- 
men upon our side of the question (except myself) are fully able now 
to revise this tariff and perfect a scheme that can be brought in and 
adopted. This scheme of the commission will have to be at last dis- 
cussed and ere or repudiated by this House. Why not, then, 
take it up now 

It is, as I have said, an affidavit for continuance. What ought we 
todo? Why, instead of voting to put the whole question into the 
hands of a commission, this House ought to march up boldly to its 
duty, and meet the issue squarely before the country. They ought 
to say to the Committee on Ways and Means, report a bill or 
bad and let us consider it. Let us at least labor for the correction 
of the iniquities of a system which taxes the necessaries of life higher 
than it does the luxuries; which taxes the great agricultural and 
other industries of the country for the benefit of the manufacturers, 
and which necessarily checks our foreign exports, in which agricult- 
ure is deeply interested, But as I have said, I have no time now to 
discuss these questions specially. Lonly ask that the Committee on 
Ways and Means may give a careful consideration to this system, 
and bring in a bill of their own, so that in the end we may not only 
have a just system but one not marked by the inequalities and enor- 
mities which inhere in the present tariff policy, under which certain 
industries are being built up and fostered at the expense ef the great 
body of the people of the country. [Applause.] 
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HON. JOSEPH H. BURROWS, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 13, 1882, 
ihnen Mea ee meen P mentee their corporate exist- 


Mr, BURROWS, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This amendment is so short, its purpose so sppexent, 
that it is almost useless for me to occupy the time of this House in 
explanation or even to urge the necessity of its adoption. A uniform 
and stable currency is the bed-rock of prosperity and peace; with- 
out it allis injeopardy and peril every hour. Every member upon 
this floor knows, and it has often been admitted here during this dis- 
cussion, that there is no limit to the number of banks that may be 
0 or the amount of circulation, with the bare exception of 
the bonded debt, less the 10 per cent. retained in the Treasury. We 
know to our sorrow that there is nothing in the law as it now is to 
prevent banks from retiring their circulation and reducing the vol- 
ume of money at will. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] sought by his 
amendment to put in a preventive, an ounce of which is said to be bet- 


ter than a pound of cure. I do not now offer mine as the cure but. 
as a penalty to a violated trust as well as a safeguard to a recurrence 
of an evil everywhere admitted in inflating and contracting, as the 
spasm may take them. I therefore offer the following amendment: 


Add: 

u 8. Whenever 5 association, organized under the provisions of 
this act, shall withdraw from circulation their circulating notes, or s take up 
their bonds deposited with the Comptroller of the Currency by Pn Spo ee 
notes or those ef their own with a view of retiring the same, such association sh: 
not again be permitted to increase the volume of its circulation for a period of 
twelve months next succeeding the date of such retirement.” 


If this section is adopted it will add largely to the stability and 
uniformity of our currency, and take from these corporations a power 
they have not only used but abused. I will reprint from my speech 
of April 11 some remarks upon this same topic: 


“In January and February, 1 
$308,490 to $45,000 by deposits of tend 
and May 26, 1877, and before that deposi 
tion to K Between August 14 and September 10, 1877, it again reduced its 
circulation to $45,000. On September 19, 1877, nine days after completing the 
deposits for this ame eget kee, a to take out additional circulation, although 


550 of prior deposits the Treasury, and by the 26th of that month 
its circulation again increased to $450,000. July 22, 1872, its circulation 
had in been increased to 000. July 22, 1878, it for the third time reduced 


increased it to 


ains, 
then in the fret ee $112,615. From awe pg | 13, 1875, to the date of this 
report, $778,275 of i of which only $40,700 were re- 
deemed at the expense of the bank, although di g more than one-third of that 


period it had outstanding and was deri the benefit from the full amount of 
circulation which its authorized. The only assessments which have been 
made on the bank for the e of redeemin 


notes were $24,14 in 1875, and 
$4.39 in 1878. At one time were in ac ion $852,550 of its notes, 
although the highest amount ever borne on its books was $450,000.” 

Is this a safe power to be agoa anywhere outside the or themselves, 
through their representative, the Congress of the United States 


Ithink not. A little more than one year ago the New York Tribune 


said in an editorial, and surely did not make so bold a threat with- 
out authority: 


The national banks are so well organized that they can act at a moment's warn- 
ing and can defy any act of Congress. 

Is it indeed a fact, and shall we admit it here, that there is in this 
country a power higher than the Constitution and stronger than 
Congress and the people themselves? Ifso, then where is your boasted 
liberty and republican government? It would be but little less than 
a “hiss and a by-word,” and Congress has become a mere sound- 
ing braes and tinkling cymbal.” 

uring the rage that took possession of Wall street during the dis- 
cussion of the funding bill in the last days of the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress, asis very vividly remembered all over the country, when these 
same national bankers gnashed their teeth and threatened to bring 
death, destruction, mid had liked to say damnation, to the whole 
country, and made the Chief Executive very uneasy in his chair, 
until he had obeyed the behests of these antocrats, the people si 
aghast at theirown humiliation; the press (that was not subsidized 
teemed with its denunciations of the attempt at“ bulldozing.” 
will print with my remarks an editorial that appeared in the Globe- 
Democrat, the most influential Republican paper published west of 
the magical River, and it was warmly indo: by the country 
press throughout the West and South. I ask for it a careful pe- 


THE RECENT FLURRY. 


The Wall-street 88 in the tea. pot is over. The stocks that on Friday were 
down so low that nobody 


just 

who left Wall senk for the White House to tell Hayes that he had to veto the re- 
funding bill are drinking cocktails at Willard's with the air of men who are above 
getting excited about politics; the greenhorns who let go of their stocks under 

eg prego that Jay Gould was going to break are remarking that Wall 
stree! a queer place anyhow; the old sharps who always make their heaviest 
haul of fish in troubled waters are chuckling internally over the facility with 
which a storm can be conjured up; but outside of the little crowd aa ee in 
Wall street, no trace remained threatened twenty-four hours 


suddenl 
knoc line of speculative values; a much smaller 
would have led to failures that might have sent bank after bank down like arow 
of bricks. Nothing of the kind happened, because the holders of stocks were 
solvent and their values were real values, and two days of unprecedented flactua- 
tions in the stock market have gone by without a single failure in consequence 
thereof. N. could better establish the stability of our financial ise 
but it would not do in congratulating the country over its escape from a great dis- 
aster not to recall the circamstances which e disaster a possibility. 

Congress was undoubtedly wrong in frightening weak and foolish bankers with 
the prospect that their bonds would be indefinitely locked up while they were 
8 their own identical notes around the country. Congress is undoubtedly 
correct in its notion that the banks should not have the power of suddenly con- 
tracting the currency at will, and the flurry of last week is a proof that Congress 
is doing right in Teetricting this dangerous power. But Congress did the right 
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thing in the wrong way, and invited the very calamity it wished to avert when it 
took snap judgment on the banks with an unexpec' amendment, and served 
notice on them that those who did not get out their bonds before the refunding 
bill was signed might have hard work in capa o them out at all. This would have 
been an injudicious proceeding at any time; it was especially injudicious as an 
amendment to a bill which, by reducing the rate of interest on the bonds held as 
— made it certain that some of the banks would desire to withdraw their 
cire on. 

Congress was ill-advised, but the sin of Congress sinks into insignificance com- 

with the sin of those wild-cat bankers who, partly throngh the fear of a 
panic and partly through the hope of a panic, went to work to smash things gen- 
erally. In the rush to deposit nbacks and to withdraw bonds it is easy to dis- 
tinguish two classes of national-bank presidents—the fools and the knaves. The 
fools were those who were 80 ic-stricken at the mere prospect of being ob- 
structed in the retirement of their circulation that they did not stop to calculate 
the much greater loss they would suffer from any injury to the national credit. 
The knaves were those who deliberately helped to contract the currency to lighten 
the money market and to create a panic in order that they might go in after the 
battle, like camp-followers, to rifle and scalp the fallen. 

It might be very hard to prove, but it is still harder not to suspect, that every 
New York national bank that went into such sudden retirement is ed by 
8 ators in stocks, who helped the bear movement in the sub-treasury for the 
sake of profiting by the bear movement in the stock exchange. The sooner the 
United States Government severs its connection with such disreputable agents 
the better. The national credit and good faith are interests far too valuable in 
themselves and too far-reaching in their connections to be made the counters of 
desperate gamblers, who,see nothing beyond the morrow’s quotation of the stock- 
list. One such performance as that of last week has opened the eyes of the peo- 
ple to the real nature of the national banking interest and the motives which 
move it; and the complaints of the national banks against adverse legislation 
hereafter will meet with little sympathy, but will be taken rather as an evidence 
that they are getting just what they deserve. 


Mr. Speaker, for the Government to pay interest on the bonds of 
its own indebtedness that lay in its Treasury and are virtually paid 
off, save 10 per cent., is bad; and for Government to give to those 
who are already rich 90 per cent. more, thus doubling their wealth, 
is worse; but to allow these same corporations or associations to in- 
crease or decrease the circulating medium is the worst of all, and is 
the most objectionable, if not the most erous, feature in the 
national banking system. It is a well-established principle in polit- 
ical economy, and one so oft repeated and but so recently proven in 
our own country, that as the stock of money increases prices advance, 
and as it decreases prices decline. This is as true of labor as of prop- 
erty. To this I challenge contradiction. Shall we, then, permit 
any man or body of men less than the Congres of the United States, 
who should but voice the will of the pre to put a price upon all 
labor and all property? I trust not. us, then, take out the 
sting from this serpent, the virus from the monster, by adopting 
this amendment. 
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HON. IRA S. HAS ELTINE, 


OF MISSOURI, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 13, 1882, 
On the bill to enable national banking associations to extend their corporate ex- 


istence. 
Mr. HASELTINE said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I propose the following amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

That all the interest-bearing indebtedness of the United States now due or 
mal with the Government, and all other interest-bearing indebtedness as it 

all hereafter become due, shall be spaa in lawful money of the United States. 

“ Sec. 2. That all money now in the Treasury, and revenues of the United 
States Government not otherwise appropriated, shall be applied in payment of the 
interest-bearing debt. 

“ Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and required to issue non-interest-bearing Treasury notes of the United States of 
the denominations of banat two, five, ten, twenty, fifty, and one hundred dollars, 
be made la money and a legal tender at its face value for all taxes, 
revenues, and debts, public and private, within the United States, which may be 
ee in addition to the aforesaid money and revenues to pay the said interest- 
bearing debt now due, and also the interest-bearing debt now optional with the 


Government, and all other interest-bearing debts as they shall respectively become 


due. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and required to issue 
8 notes made a full legal ‘onde and lawful money in denominations con- 
venient for currency, and in quantity equal to any contraction which may be caused 
by the withdrawal of national-bank notes. 

“Sec. 4. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith be, and the same 
are hereby, re 8 


Mr. Speaker, this amendment provides for paying into the circula- 
tion all money and revenues not otherwise appropriated, and issuing 
legal-tender 8 to take the place of interest-bearing bonds now 
due, or optional with the Government, and also to take the place of 
national-bank currency. It provides against any contraction by the 
withdrawal of bank paper and saves to the people from $12,000,000 
to $15,000,000 per annum. ‘The adoption of this amendment would 
provide for the payment of the interest-bearing debt and supply the 
people with money which is preferred to gold. 


Mr. Speaker, Hon. Peter Cooper, the great American philanthro- 
pist and political economist, who in moral and patriotic grandeur 
is second to no man of his time, in his late petition to Congress pro- 
tests against the passage of the bill under consideration as reported 
by the committee, and presents the argument for a just and enlight- 
ened policy so clearly and forcibly that I deem it due to the canse 
and in the interest of good government and humanity to give his 
petition entire: 


Petition of Peter Cooper to the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States. 


HONORED GENTLEMEN: Your petitioner, now in the ninety-second year of his age, 
respectfully prays that the present Congress may not adjourn until they have made 
the necessary and proper law requiring that all banking shall in future be carried 
on with United States Treasury notes, receivable for all forms of taxes, duties, and 
debts, both public and private, and that after the expiration of the charter of our 
resent banks no paper money shall ever be allowed to circulate in this country 
excess of the amount of the people’s money actually found circulating as the 
currency at the close of the war. For oey dollar of that currency the people had 
given value to the Government, and it should only be increased as per capita with 
the increase of the eee after every census. 

Your petitioner further prays the honorable Senators and Representatives to 
examine with care the following reasons that prompted him to offer this petition : 

Impelled as I am by an irresistible desire to do all that is possible to call and fix 
the undivided attention of the Government on the appalling scenes of wretched- 
ness and ruin that would 8 follow the rechartering of the 2,200 banks de- 
ceitfully called national, I cannot help addressing you on occasion once more. 

Such an army of banks, all united in one common effort to secure for themselves 
the largest amount of interest on their small specie capital, would find it for their 
advantage to expand and contract the currency to attain their object. 

Only a few weeks ago (March 30, 1882) Hon. RICHARD WARNER, member of Con- 
gress from Tennessee, proved in Con that the banks, deceitfully styled na- 
tional, have made out of the people the enormous sum of 81.848.930, 000 within the 
last sixteen years, leaving the national debt at the present time nearly as large as 
it was at the close of our terrible war for the nation’s life. 

For one, I have the most fearful forebodings of the consequences that must grow 
out of a recharter of these grasping institutions, which are even litigating fo be 
exempted from local taxes! The American people are beginning to realize that a 
national debt is not a blessing, as claimed by selfish monopolists, but a national 
ouae, which a wise and parental government should as we would a pesti- 

ence. 


ms for their families; then tey may like honest and pradent men deman: 
obtain, and maintain their ‘inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit o 


illiams, 
I would that C atcha ny roe i roga 

“Iwo suggest t Congress assume atonce the erent soyerei re! e 
tive of 8 exercise it by furnishing all the inhabitants ofthe. United 
States with a uniform national currency. Surely the people, and the people only. 
have a natural right to all the advan emoluments, or income that may inure 
from the issue of either $1,000 bonds with interest or $10 notes without, based on 
the faith and credit of the nation! 

This 5 simple, clear, and undeniable, ought to be recognized as funda- 
mental and the o y e and 1 nl basis on which may securely rest all the cir- 
culating medium of the coun ‘or the sole benefit of all the ple, and not, as 
pow, Zor the profit of a class of stockholders, however deserving, they may be in 

other respects. 

* To carry into effect this principle —to substitute United States notes for bank 
notes—take away as soon as praticable and forever all circulation from s. 

They would do osc na legitimate business as banks of discount and d it. 
knowing that whatever | to the prosperity of the whole people must be bene- 
ficial to the banks; but leaving the right where it belongs, to the United States 
Government, to supply the whole circulating medium of the country. 

“Tn this connection, we must remember that banks are the creatures of law 
The laws which created them may, by virtue of rights reserved, be amended, 
altered, or repealed. 

“To those who are disposed to complain of the change as a hardship, one is 
tempted to ask what natural right a dozen stockholders have to receive notes from 
Government to circulate that any other dozen men do not possess?” 

As this gentleman was an eminent banker, his cee must have weight. 

Some ideas and advice from the founders of country and from patriotic 
financiers will not be out of place here and now: 

Franklin says: Paper money, well founded, has great advantages over gold and 
silver, being light and convenient for handling large sums, and not likely to have 
its volume uced by demands for exportation. On the whole no method has 
hitherto been formed to establish a medium of trade equal in all its advantages to 
bills of credit, made a general legal tender.” 

Jefferson: Treasury bills, bottomed on taxes, will take the place of so much 
gold or silver, which last, when crowded, will find an efflux into other countries, 
and thus keep the quantum or medium at its salutary level. 

‘Treasury notes bearing or notbearing interest, as the case may be, is the only 
fund on which the Government can rely for loans ; it is the only resource that can- 
not fail them, and it is an abundant one for every necessary purpose.” 

In 1813 Jefferson declared: Bank notes must be suppressed and the circulation 
restored to the nation, to whom it belongs.” 

Madison, in his message of December 3, 1816, said: ‘‘ But for the interests of the 
community at large, as well as for the purpose of the Treasury, it is essential that 
the nation should possess a currency of equal value, credit, and use wherever it 
may circulate. The Constitution has intrusted Congress exclusively with the 
power of creating and regulating a currency of that description.” 

Jackson: ‘I submit to the wisdom of the ature, whether a national one, 
{currency,] founded upon the credit of the Government and its resources, might 
not be de , Which would obviate all constitutional difficulties and at the same 
time secure all advantages to the Government and the country, that were expected 
to result from the present bank.” 

Calaoun: It appears to me, after bestowing the best reflection that I can give 
the subject, that no convertible paper—that is, no paper whose credit rests on the 

romise to pay coin—is suitable for a currency. Noone can doubt but that the 


overnment credit is better than that of any bank—more stable and more safe. 
Bank paper is cheap to those who make it, but dear, very dear, to those 
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who use it. On the other hand the credit of the Government, while it would 
creatly facilitate its financial operations, would cost nothing or next to nothing, 
oth to it and the people.” 

Webster: When all our paper money is made 2 in specie on demand it 
will prove the most certain means that can be used to fertilize the rich man’s field 
by the sweat of the poor man’s brow. 

The producing cause of all prosperity is labor! labor! labor! The Govern- 
ment was made to protect this industry and to give it both encouragement and 
security. ‘To this very end, and with this precise object in view, power was given 
to Congress over the money of the country. ; 

“ He predicted that conditions which permitted the rapid accumulation of prop- 
erty in the hands of a few, remitting the masses to poverty, would soon destroy 
free institutions.“ 

Benton : The Government ought not to delegate this power if it could. It was 
too great a power to be trusted to any 1 company whatever, or to any au- 
thority but to the highest and most responsible which was known to our form of 
government. The Governmentitself ceases to be independent, it ceases to be safe 
when the national currency is at the will of acompany. The Government can 
undertake no great enterp neither of war nor peace, without the consent and 
co-operation of that company; it cannot count its revenues for six months ahead 
without referring to the action of that company, its e, ak its enmity, its 
concurrence or its peti, and see how far that company will permit money to 
be scarce or to be plentiful, how far it will let the money system go on regularly 
or throw it into disorder, how far it will suit the interest or policy of that com- 
pany to create a tempest or suffer a calm in the moneyed ocean. e people are 
not safe when such a company has such a power. The temptation is too great, 
the 9 a © put up and put down prices, to make and to break 
fortanes, to bring the whole community upon its knees to the Neptune who pre- 
side over the flux and reflux of paper. All property is at their mercy.” 

F. E. Spinner, fifteen years United States during our late war said: 

had made up my mind that when I left the Treasury never again to meddle 
with or even think of politics, or of mating any way connected therewith, 
and to seek that and quiet of and ly rest that a man at the age of 
seventy-three, who has been so actively engaged, mind and body, for more 
half a NN so much needs. But it now seems to be somewhat doubtful whether 
I will be able to carry out that resolve. * * * Educated as I was in the 
hard- money school, I have had hard Work to unlearn what I was tanght as being 
truism in political economy and to rid my mind from preconceived and, as I now 
believe, erroneous ideas. 

My experience in the Treasury has been to me a very practical school, and I 
must have been blind not to have seen the errors of the popular theories that have 
been so long accepted as settled truths by the various co: people of the 
world. I hope to live yt long enough to see Congress make a begin- 
ning in the right direction by passing an act authorizing the issue of a bond bear- 
ing a low rate of interest that can, at the will of the owner, be at any time con- 
vertible into a legal-tender Government note, and the note, in a like manner, con- 
vertible into such a bond. * * * Sucha currency would at all times adjust 
itself to the exact business wants of the country, and therefore a commercial re- 
vulsion would be next to impossible. 

This once accomplished and working, as you and I believe it will work, for the 
benefit of the whole people, other important and beneficial reforms would soon 
follow. ‘The Shylocks foresee all this, hence their fierce opposition.“ 

This letter speaks volumes in favor of notes. 

Senator Joxks: We cannot, we dare not, avoid speedy action on the subject. 
Not only do reason. justice, and authority unite in urging us to retrace our st 


eserved reproach 
have ever before felt themselves able to bear. The present is the acceptable time 
to undo the unwitting and blundering work of 1873, and to render our | 

on the subject of money consistent with the facts co: the stock supply 
2 the precious metals throughout the world, and confi le to the Constitui 

of our country.” 

Hon. RICHARD WARNER, M. C., observed in his able and comprehensive speech 
on our national finances : 

“You have about twenty-two hundred banking corporations knocking at the 
doors of Congress to rec them for a period of twenty or thirty years, as the 
case may be, and leaving a law in existence which will it the chartering of 
as many more if desired, asking to allow the control of the currency to be contin- 
ued in corporate bodies. I would favor the re of the laws allowing the charter 
of national banks, refuse to re-enact them, an — a law winding up national 
banks as soon as their charters expired, takin; them the power and control 
of the currency, placing it back in Congress, where the Constitution fixes it. The 
Constitution creates but one ere body, and vests in that body the sole and 
exclusive legislative power. ere is no clause in the Constitution that gives 
Congress the power to delegate legislative power to any other body. Italonecan 
exercise such power. If Congress has the power to give or delegate to banking 
corporations power and control over the currency to the exclusion of itself, by 
ped rik of reasoning could they not delegate and give to railroad corporations the 
power and control over commerce! 

In spite of these warnings, uttered and written by sages, statesmen, and finan- 
ciers from Franklin, Jefferson, and Webster to Senator Jones, president John 
Earl Williams. and Treasurer Spinner; in spite of the seven and ten yearly peri- 
odic panics that impoverished our farmers, manufacturers, mechanics, and labor- 
ers, and enriched the banks and capitalists, Secretary Folger and Comptroller 
Knox seem now inclined to advise the rechartering of these banks, deceitfully called 
national. I wish these two financiers could see as clearly as Treasurer Spinner 
before it is too late. 

The charter of these banks, deceitfully styled national, was granted February 
25, 1863, under the pretext of a war measure. In 1864 they circulated but $31,- 
235,270 of notes furnished and ogee: by the United States Treasury ; in 1865 
they circulated $145, 137,800, which, from that date to 1880, increased to $343,834, 167. 
On these millions the people's Treasury has paid them interest in gold ever since, 
while laborers and prodncers had to take their wages in paper. us did the one 
hundred and twenty bankers, who were members of Congress, 5 
for their interests. Now their first charter being about to expire, they apply for 
a recharter in a time of profound peace, when can be no pretext for a war 
measure. Such a power in the hands of heartless corporations is not only danger- 
ous to our liberties and persons but to our daily comforts; se, when they see 
fit, they contract their circulation and refuse accom: m to manufacturers 
and employers, who are consequently obliged to stop work and discharge the men 
and women in their employ, thus causing panics, potang misery, and ruin. Soon 
such contractions will reach farms, houses, and stocks, which these favored banks 
and their friends can buy for one-half or one-quarter of their cost, because the 
honest owners cannot pay the interest and taxes thereon, all of which makes the 
rich richer and the poor poorer, as happened from 1837 to 1841, from 1847 to 1850, 
from 1857 to 1863, and from 1873 to 1878, when the laboring and producing classes 
were 3 by special legislation, that enabled bankers and monopolists to 

e Dopa and bribe such as stood in their way. 3 from some 
ilanthropist, I cannot remember, will be appro here and now : 
They usurp the 


“Corporations are fast becoming the curse of modern life. 
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wers that belong of Vs 5 to the community and its government, and actually 
reaten the li es of the people. The individual capitalist is often, if not gen- 
erally, a benefit to the community. He respects public opinion. Le cares for the 
approval and regard of his fellow-citizens. He has human sympathies and a con- 
ence, He generally uses his wealth for the public benefit in indirect, if not in 
direct ways. But, when he combines with other capitalists in forming a corporation 
for special objects, and puts his money in it, the thing he helps create is utterly 
tute of personal or human qualities, and is often managed in absolute disre- 
gard of the rights, the interests, the welfare of everybody but the men who own 
and operate it. Every individual who has a handin controlling the machine feels 
absolved from moral responsibility in its conduct. If it robs other people, ruins 
their business, injures their estates, it is none of his concern and he washes his 
hands of personal guilt. Americans rejoice that they have aoe a of kings and 
lords. But they have saddled themselves with corporations which are proving to 
5 and more grinding and heartless despots than any of the 
orld tyrants. 

There was a somewhat plausible reason in 1863 to charter banks, deceitfully styled 
national—this reason was called war measure; but now, 1882, our coun the 
world are at peace; there is not even a war-cloud. Why, then, rech: r these 
banks against the letter and the spirit of the Constitution, which contains no clause 
or word that authorizes Congress to d te the money power to anybody Allow 
me to cite again Senator JONES'S em. lan 3: 

By interfering with the stan of the pes A ere ge has led the country 
away from the realms of p ity and thrust it beyond the bounds of safety. To 
refuse to replace it upon its former vantage- would be to incur a responsi- 
bility and a deserved reproach, greater than that which men have ever before felt 
themselves able to bear. We cannot, we dare not, avoid s yaction on ihe sub- 
ject. Not only does reason, justice, and authority unite in urging us to retrace 
our steps, but the organic law commands us to do so; and the presence of peril 
enjoins what the law commands." 

y our Congress pass no more laws giving away immense tracts of land to heart- 
less corporations, thus creating land monopolies like those that now curse the Brit- 
ish Isles—and t no charters to that can contract and expand the 
pas medium of exchange at their pleasure—for such legislation favors the few at 

he expense of the many, causes discontent among the masses, and produces Nihi- 
lists, Guiteaus, and men who commit acts like the one just perpetrated in Dublin, 
May 7, 1882, which disgraces the civilization of the nineteenth century. 

As previously stated, I am now in the ninety-second year of my age, and have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I have given to my country the best efforts of a 
long, laborious life. In the course of my endeavors I have written and printed 
more than a million of documents, which I have sent to Congress, to the President, 
and members of the Cabinet, and to all parts of our common country. 

The burden of my theme has been to show that the Constitution has made itthe 
imperative duty of Congress to take and hold the entire control of all thatshould 
ever be allowed or used as the money of the nation. If the plan, set forth in a pe- 
tition to Con; to the President and his Cabinet on the 14th of December, 1862— 
in which I showed that my ideas of finance were based on the opinions of such 
men as Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, Calhoun, Webster, &c., whose words and 
8 I op 2 Ido e 8 1 hs Government 
wou ve all the means it wan Treasury notes, and weshould not have 
an enormous bonded debt in 1882. 

Most respectfully, 

PETER COOPER. 


Department of Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES G. WILLIAMS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to enlarge the 
powers and duties of the Department of Agriculture— 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am obli to my friend from Ohio [Mr. Uppr- 
GRAFF ] for his courtesy. It has been my design to prepare some re- 
marks which should be worthy of a subject so important as the one 
now under discussion, buf I have been engaged in other duties and 
did not expect to speak to-day. I can now only outline in the 
most general manner what I wish to say. 

Mr. Speaker, if this were merely a question of whether the present 
Department of Agriculture should remain as it is or be represented 
in the Cabinet the change would be of very little consequence; but 
inmy judgment it means vastly more. 

It is the future possibilities implied in this bill, as well as what it 
contains, that should commend it to support. England's prestige ison 
the sen; America’sontheland. England has as much or more capital 
invested in manufactures than all the rest of Europe. She has her 
coal and iron, but her supplies of raw material come largely from 
abroad, as do her meatand bread. She is the t workshop of the 
world, but her markets are abroad. The United States could live 
within herself, England could not. Her water-ways must be trav- 
ersed at any cost, whether by subsidies or otherwise. Hence Eng- 
land builds ships, while America builds railroads, We hear much of 
the ocean-borne commerce of England, yet while in round numbers 
she has invested in all her ocean trade $500,000,000 capital, America 
has $700,000,000 in locomotives and rail cars. 

I have often thought that whenever the trade of the sea demanded 
American capital and gave it better profits than the land, American 
capital would be forthcoming. Surely if $700,000,000 can be found 
to put into railroad equipments alone, $5,000,000 could be gathered 
to start a steamship line if the demands and profits warranted it. 
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Hence I say the bulk of commerce in this country is, and in our 
generation probably is to be, on the land. Ifso, what areits source 
andlife? That question recent statistics, official and authentic, have 
answered—it is agriculture. As late as the 19th of April just past 
the Superintendent of Census sends tables here showing that of the 
50,000, of our population 25,000,000 are employed in agricult- 
ure; and of the value of domestic merchandise exported in the year 


1881, amounting to $883,925,947, agriculture furnished $729,650,016, 
or 82.55 per cent. The estimate of the average yearly crop of In- 
dian corn being $500,000,000 equals the entire capital of Great Britain 
invested in her ocean commerce! The hogs . in Chicago in 
the year 1880 reached a value equal to the capital invested in shipping 
of France and Germany combined. These facts are but finger-boards 
pointing the way to the 1285 85 518 of agriculture in 
America. Only one-seventh of her arable land has yet been brought 
under cultivation. The application of machinery, steam, and elec- 
tricity to the useful arts and to ee is but in its infancy. 
Does it require a prophet to fore that these are soon to unlock 
the stored-up forces of nature and release human muscle, in a large 
degree, from the e te of agriculture, and that brain rather than 
brawn will thenceforth run the farm? Every wheel, every lever, 
every physical appliance that releases a human muscle, wakes up 
the brain and gives it a chance. Compare the farmer’s home to-day 
with what it was when we were boys. Look not only at the litera- 
ture in furm-houses but test the plans of the prosperous farmer as to 
crops, and markets, and stock, and business. 
ow, the question before us is whether an interest, based on the 
facts and possibilities just stated, is entitled to be recognized in a 
overnment founded and built upon it ? Irepeat, if this meant only 
that a Commissioner of Agriculture should have a seat in the Cabi- 
net if would be a matter of small consequence, worthy and capable 
as our present Commissioner is. The specialties now recognized 
in that department might probably be carried forward as well there 
as elsewhere. But, sir, this means more than seeds, insects, or scientific 
analyses, though these are by no means to be lightly spoken of. 
They have already returned and will continue to return in actual 
wealth fourfold all the department has cost. 

The bill provides that the secretary of agriculture shall be a 
„practical agriculturist;” so far so good, provided all other things 
are equal. Bntif the effect of this were to send into the Cabinet 
“a specialist” only, I care not whether he be farmer, lawyer, mer- 
chant, or doctor, I should doubt the soundness of it. This Cabi- 
net minister should not only be an agriculturist but a political 
economist and practical statesman of the highest order. He should 
sit at the council board not as a mendicant begging special favors 
for special interests but as a peer, representing the grandest inter- 
ests in the grandest nation of the world, and his presence and influ- 
ence should be felt accordingly in matters of practical administra- 
tion. 

To say that this position is to be a political sinecure to anybody 
is to insult the intelligence of the hour, 

The secretary of agriculture should not only understand all that per- 
tains to that but its relations to commerce, manufactures, and labor 
as well; the cost of raw materials the amount and value of labor 
bestowed, where transportation begins and where it ends; and what 
value it has imparted, what mercantile skill and capital were neces- 
sary in finding the best market at the best time, and what the rela- 
tions of all these are to each other and the measure of fair returns and 
equitable distribution; and having found these, then what legisla- 
tion is most practical and likely to secure it. Mere production is 
but the A in the alphabet of possibilities of the future of the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Released from hand drudgery the head will solve some of these 
other problems, and, like the master of chess, will look not only in 
one direction but in all, and with hard, practical sense will weigh 
all the averages of the situation. That the American farmer or 
American laborer is going to be content with the old ratio of allot- 
ment from the proceeds of the joint efforts and contributions while 
others reap all the advantages which invention and science give no 
thoughtful man believes. There must and there will be a recast of 
these ratios, But it must come, if it come at all, like the growth of 
the crops, through intelligent appliances and common-sense methods. 
1 cannot be wrought, and spasmodic complaints accomplish 

ittle. 

As military science now martials all the devilish enginery of war, 
and individual valor is less conspicuous than of old in the winning 
of victories, so organization and the slow yet sure movement of the 
forces which command results must bring relief from current evils. 
Both the blessings and evils of new-born forces are now upon us, and 
in their development the agriculturist must mingle. He is a part of 
them, and must study his true relations to this new order of thi Bs. 
It is in this light, Mr. Speaker, that the measure so easily ridiculed 
and scoffed at as the work of demagogues in my judgment rises up 
to the full level of importance with any measure before the present 
Congress. 

Properly organized and rightly directed there is no power so potent 
on this floor to-day as the agricultural interest. Let this minister 
be identified with it; let him study all these problems; let him mingle 
with the people; let him explain to them and to us what is practical 


and what is not; let him develop and carefully scan all this class 
of legislation; let him furnish the official data on which it should 
stand, and then let his recommendation come to us backed by the 
dignity and standing of a bigh Cabinet officer; and let the people 
study them as they will, and we shall then have begun meshadtonliy 
to shape legislation pertaining to this vast subject. Let this bill 
become a law, and your Department of Agriculture will cease to be 
sneered at as a seed store, but will be given at once the dignity and 
influence which even under present methods its worthy and able 
Commissioner is so rapidly imparting to it. 

No lawyer need apologize for zeal manifested on this question. It 
iseasy and cheap to refer to the lawyer“ farmers hege. Call the roll 
to-day and you will find that three-fourths of the lawyers in this 
body were raised on farms. They know the struggles of farm-life, 
and the memories and associations of early life are strongest of all. 
Whether your Congress shall be made up largely of farmers, lawyers, 
merchants, or business men, drawn from American firesides, I repeat, 
that rightly organized and wisely directed, there is no force more po- 
tent in shaping legislation than that which comes from the American 
farmer. But “organization” ismore thanaword. It means, amon 
other things, associations and libraries in every county, town, an 
school district. It means discussions and lectures in each of these. 
Into these libraries should go one copy of every document published 
by the order of Congress. It should go there free under the frank of 
the member; a copy of the record of 8 debates, of every 
report, of all collections of official statistics, and at least of all the 
works, pertaining not only to agriculture but commerce, manufacture, 
and labor as well. It should be an exhaustless fountain of official 
and authentic information at ree the farmer and his boy may 
freely drink. These things are published and paid for now by the 
tax-payer; why should they not be distributed upon some common- 
sense method and system? What a convenience to members in the 
distribution of publicdocuments? Where now, from the inadequate 
number 3 in comparison with the whole population, one man 
is served where a hundred are slighted, all could then have free 
access on equal terms. With this kind of information at hand per- 
taining to lands, mines, crops, commerce, ships, finance, banking, the 
statutes and land laws, domestic industries, home and foreign pro- 
duction, inventions, patents, and all things coming within the range 
of legislation at home or abroad, the farmer would become skilled in 
his knowledge, and would be prepared to meet any demagogue who 
chanced to come that way, and be no longer compelled to listen to 
every hobby forced upon attention. 

Through these library stations the department could gather full 
and accurate weekly reports on matters of crops and other things of 
interest, while at them might be displayed daily weather bulletins 
warning the farmer as the storm-signals now warn the mariner. A 
simple system of telegraphic signals displayed in any neighborhood 
denoting “fair,” “foul,” or ‘‘ threatening,” would enable each farmer 
in his field to read from these the weather for the coming day far 
more accurately than he reads it from the sky. These, sir, are but 
mere snatches and hints of the possibilities wrapped up in this legis- 
lation. Let the bill pass, let it be amended and perfected as neces- 
sity or wisdom shall require, and through this e of Gov- 
ernment agriculture in all its varied relations s be justly recog- 
nized in the halls of legislation. 


Geneva Award. 


SPEECH 


F 


HON. WALDO HUTCHINS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 11, 1882. 


The House hevne under consideration the bill re-establishing the court of 
commissioners of bama claims, and for the distribution of the unappropriated 
money of the Geneva award— 

Mr. HUTCHINS said: 

Mr. Speaker: At the close of the war of the rebellion the people 
of the United States regarded the conduct of England during its pro- 
gress as being in violation of the comity of nations. Confederate 
cruisers, apparently with her approval, had sailed out of her ports 
and preyed upon our commerce. The number of American vessels 
captured whereof ages were claimed was one hundred and 
twenty-nine. With a view to arrange preliminary questions and 
establish the basis of a settlement, two international conventions 
were held, without favorable results, to consider claims against Great 
Britain, the one November 10, 1868, and the other Jan 14, 1869. 


The correspondence, negotiations, and arrangements Ne to 
a precise understanding of matters growing out of 


ese captures 
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ocenpied largely the attention of our statesmen from the close of the 
war until June 27, 1871, when what is called the treaty of Washing- 
ton was formally ratified. This treaty contained on the part of Eng- 
land an apology for her want of regard for neutral rights and em- 
braced the proposition for the international tribunal of arbitration 
to meet in Geneva, which was to serve as an international court. 
This high tribunal was composed of the following arbitrators from 
countries at peace with England and the United States: Switzerland 
named her eminent citizen, M. Jacques Staempfl; Italy, Count Fred- 
eric Sclopis; Brazil, Vicomte d'Itajuba; England, Sir Alexander 
James Edmund Cockburn, and the United States Charles Francis 
Adams. The court composed of these gentlemen assembled at Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, December 15, 1871, but adjourned the next day 
until June, 1872. As a result of the action of this court, $15,500,000 
was awarded in a gross sum to the United States in a full, perfect, 
and final settlement of all claims, individual or national, growing 
out of the war. This judgment was signed and dated September 14, 
1872, and Great Britain paid the amount September 9, 1873. This 
sum is what is known in history as the Geneva award, and the dis- 
tribution of which has engaged so much of the time of Congress dur- 
ing the past ten years. 

All the claims of American citizens sent by their agents for adjndi- 
cation before the international tribunal of arbitration were classified 
under the following heads: 

First. Claims for direct losses growing out of the destruction of 
vessels and their cargoes by the insurgent cruisers, 

Second. The national expenditures in the pursuit of those cruisers. 

Third. The loss in the transfer of the American commercial marine 
to the British flag. 

Fourth. The enhanced payment of insnrance. 

Fifth. The prolongation of the war and the addition of a large sum 
to the cost of the war and the ve papi of the rebellion. 

By the unanimous decision of this high court all these claims, ex- 
cepting those enumerated under the first head, were rejected. Upon 
this delinite understanding the court proceeded to examine the claims 
before them as presented by the agent of the United States and ar- 
rived at a valuation of the destroyed property. Direct losses only 
were admitted, and claims for interest. The schedules of the in- 
surance companies afforded the only reliable data for the valuation 
of the destroyed property: 

With a view to equitably adjust the claims of American citizens 
the Forty-third Congress, June 23, 1874, passed an act, chapter 459, 
constituting the court of commissioners of Alabama claims, and 
limited the authority of this court to acting only upon claims for 
direct damages caused by the inculpated cruisers. Thus this act was 
intended to settle those claims only about which there was no dis- 
pute. It was understood then that further legislation must provide 
for claims not recognized by thisact. Under this law $9,316,120 were 
distributed, and there remained of the fund principal and interest 
March 31, 1877, $9,553,800, since which time it hus drawn no inter- 
est; and that amount now remains in the Treasury. 

The question before the House for its consideration is the distri- 
bution of this unappropriated balance of the Geneva award. We 
are told that we are sitting as a court, as the highest court in the 
land, in adjudicating upon this matter. It certainly is to be pre- 
sumed, if we are sitting as such court, that we will give the most 
careful attention to the 2 before we consent to take ten 
millions of dollars out of the Treasury and appropriate it for the 
benefit of anybody; that no member will vote on that question with- 
out giving it the consideration it deserves, and without a full 
understanding of the subject. 

I must say that my opinion has entirely changed in relation to 
this matter upon a careful examination of it, I had heretofore sup- 
pesed that the reports which have been made by committees having 
the matter in charge by both branches of Congress were correct, 
and that this money should be appropriated as they had recom- 
mended, But I am compelled to say that a full examination of the 
question has led me to believe that either this fund should be dis- 
posed of under the terms and for the reasons for which it was awarded, 
or else it should be returned to England. 

I was somewhat surprised at the argument of the gentleman from 
Maine, the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, [Mr. REED. ] 
He spoke of this amount of $15,500,000 as a sum awarded to the na- 
tion for the injury which had been done it by England during our 
civil war. Why, sir, fifty times fifteen millions would not pay for 
that injury, if the matter had been settled on that consideration. 

When the war commenced we had the carrying trade of the world ; 
when it closed we had lost it. I aver that England was the aider 
and abettor of that war, and without the assistance which she gave 
it would not, in my judgment, have lasted six months. 

I was not one of those who thought that Mr. Seward, statesman 
and philosopher as he was, was far out of the way when he predicted 
that the war would not last sixty days. But he could not have taken 
into consideration the fact subsequently developed that within thirty 
days from the time Fort Sumter was fired upon England would grant 
belligerent rights to those in rebellion against this Government. 

England, in pursuing this course, did directly and indirectly all 
that she could to tuate the war of the rebellion. She permitted 
cruisers to be built and manned in her ports, and to escape there- 
from. She gave assistance to France, so far as she could, to impose 


upon Mexico an imperial form of government; and she accomplished 
the purpose she had in view from the beginning, to become the car- 
rying nation of the world. - 

The war being closed, a claim was made for damages on the part 
of the United States on claims which during the war had been cer- 
tified to our Government on the part of those who had suffered losses 
by the destruction of ships, for reclamation and fordamages. These 
claims were never enforced. We were willing to have them remain 
as they stood at the close of the war, and to accept the ition 
which had been taken by England, that what she done in refer- 
ence to the rebel crnisers was not a breach of neutrality. Wecould 
have afforded to stand on that ground. If we had decided to main- 
tain that attitnde we should have had England at a great disadvan- 
tage. What followed? When in 1866 the conflict occurred between 
Prussia and Austria, England, with all her sympathies in favor of 
Austria, was compelled to stand still and allow her in less than six 
months to lose her prestige as one of the first powers of Europe. 
England could do nothing. She sat chafing—chained to her ocean 
isle. During the war between Prussia and France what occurred? 
France had a right to look to England for assistance in her struggles. 
She had a right to expect such assistance. But all that England 
could do was to look on and see the Prussian soldiers march into 
Paris and impose such terms npon the conquered as they pleased. 
England was powerless under the circumstances to render any as- 
sistance. 

Early in 1869 I had the pleasure of meeting a member of the Eng- 
lish cabinet, with whom I had a conversation in reference to this 
matter. I said to him that if I had my way England should pay 
$1,000,000,000 as damages for the course she had pursued toward our 
country during our civil war. He did not seem rid oor ge at the sug- 
gestion, but replied: ‘‘ Why, England could not afford to pay more 
than half that amount.” I answered that I would not accept half 
that amount; that England, by the course she had pursued, had 
gained the carrying trade of the world, which we had lost, and she 
ought to indemnify us. Then he said to me: “I know what yon 
mean, but we care nothing about affairs on the Continent j we care 
no more about them than does the State of Massachusetts.” In one 
year from that time war broke out between France and Prussia. 
Then it was that England did begin to care about affairson the Con- 
tinent. The time had come when she could defer the settlement of 
our claims no longer, She insisted through her agents in Washing- 
ton and throughout the country that this question of national lia- 
bility which had existed betseen England and the United States 
should be settled. 

Ispeak of this because ofasuggestion made in the report of the major- 
ity of the committee, that “ when this matter wassettled by the Geneva 
tribunal we did not wish to obtain as large an indemnity as possible, 
because the claim must be based on principles which might intolerably 
enlarge our duties and obligations as neutrals in the future.“ Ideny 
that position. If that was the case, why did we make any treaty at 
all? Lask the majority of the committee to answer—whby did ween- 
ter into a treaty at all The law, as settled by England, was that 
her acts were not in violation of neutrality. She so declares in the 
very treaty under which the Geneva tribunal was constituted. She 
commences by a disavowal of her liability. Why did we not accept 
that and stand upon it, and say, If you do not consider the fitting 
out of cruisers in your ports to prey upon the commerce of a nation 
with whom you are at peace as a violation of the law of neutrality 
we can stand apon that principle, and we desire no treaty.” 

When our representatives went to Geneva to present the claims of 
the American Government, they went there under such circumstances 
that if they bad understood and availed themselves of the advantage 
of their position they could have made almost any such treaty as they 
had chosen to write. What did they do? Certain claims had been 
filed during the war against the British Government—elaims alle 
on the part of those who filed them to have grown out of the violation 
of the obligation of neutrality on the part of Great Britain. Those 
claims were all tiled on the part of the insurance companies; and it 
was never thonght ordreamed of that ony other parties had any claims 
against Great Britain in consequence of losses arising from the vio- 
lation of her neutrality so far as our citizens were concerned, except 
those direct losses which had oecurred from the destruction of ships 
by rebel cruisers, And such was the international law that no in- 
direct claims could have been allowed. That was international law 
at the time, as everybody knew who knew anything about what the 
law was, 

These claims baying been submitted, our Government, in order to 
settle them, because that is what the tribunal was to do, presented 
five different classes of claims, which have been set forth heretofore, 
but which it is unnecessary for me to recite again in detail. All 
claims presented, including all claims of a national character, were 
disallowed by the commission excepting claims for direct losses. 
Claims for direct losses included claims of those whose ships had been 
destroyed by the rebel cruisers, and also, it was decided by the tribu- 
nal, the claims of the insurance companies which had paid ship- 
owners the full amount of their losses and by assignment to them b, 
the ship-ewners had become subrogated to their rights. There is 
no dispute about this; it is admitted; and if these claims had not 
been there to be acted on by that arbitration, there would have been 
no damages allowed against the British Goyernment, It was be- 
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cause of the diligence of the insurance companies in presenting their 
claims, in advocating them before the tribunal, in making popular 


sentiment in favor of them, which led to any award whatever being 
made, 

The award which was made was based entirely upon losses for 
ships and their cargoes destroyed by the rebel cruisers Alabama, 
Florida, and Shenandoah, The amounts paid by insnrance compa- 
nies to those who had insured ships which were destroyed were al- 
lowed. That fund being in the hands of the Government, and there 
being to-day the sum of about $10,000,000 undisposed of, a bill is re- 
ported to divide that amount between those who lost by reason of 
their ships being destroyed by what are called the exculpated cruisers 
and the war-premium men. 

It is known to all the members of this House that at the Geneva 
tribunal but three rebel cruisers were taken into consideration, and 
for the damages done by which these sums were awarded, namely, 
the Alabama, the Florida, and the Shenandoah, and it was on the 
ground they were the only steamers which had escaped from, been 
manned in, and supplied with munitions of war in British ports. 

This sum having been awarded to the insurance companies, they 
being entitled to it by being subrogated to the rights of those to whom 
they had paid the insurance, I will not detain the Honse by enter- 
ing into that question of law, because it will be conceded, as laid 
down by Webster, Story, and Kent in the cases decided, that the in- 
surance companies or underwriters are subrogated to the es of 
the persons insured where they pay for a total loss, including, as 
Webster and Kent say in two cases which have been cited, the claims 
against a foreign government on the part of a citizen of the United 
States. 

Now, we come to the question of what we ought to do. I am not 
here to advocate the claim of the insurance companies. The bill 
which is reported on the part of the minority does not propose to 
pay it to the insurance companies. I have noticed that each of the 
speakers who have addressed the House in advocacy of the report 
of the majority attacks the insurance companies. ‘Their argument 
is that while it is true this fund was awarded to the insurance com- 
panies by the tribunal at Geneva, while it is true that each one of 
the arbitrators of that tribunal stated it was awarded as claimed on 
the part of the insurance companies, and while it is true the counsel 
stated the same thing, as wellas the agents of the Government pres- 
ent at that trial, yet notwithstanding all that it is contended that it 
is not to be paid to the insurance companies because, forsooth, dur- 
ing the war the insurance companies on the whole made more money 
than they paid out; that having been successful in their business 
the award should not be paid to them. 

Concede this, if you please. Admit that it onght not to be paid to 
the insurance companies, then to whom should it go? If it was re- 
covered by the Government as a national fund; asa claim by the 
United States against England, with which the claims of individuals 
have nothing to do; if, as claimed, the amount declared by insurance 
companies to be due them was merely a mode of ascertaining the 
amount of damages done by the British Government, and for which 
because of its negiect it was responsible; if that is the case, and it 
belongs to the Government, why is it not in the Treasury like every 
other dollar there, to be disbursed as we may deem wise and proper? 

Let me read two or three passages from the majority report on this 
point: 

The truth is, the questions are not questions of logic or precedent but questions 
of sound judgment, resting in that 6 which appertains to the tribunal 
. jurisdiction known to the Constitution, the Congress of the United 


These empty seats that Isee around me are most eloquent reminders 
of what this tribunal is expected to doin the consideration of a case 
of this kind, We are here to vote away nearly $10,000,000, and how 
long, I ask gentlemen, could any court in this land exist by the con- 
sent of this body if it voted away $10,000,000 with as little ceremony 
as we propose to do it here? How are the absent members to learn 
about a gront question like this, which is to be determined by this 
body; which alone, according to the judgment of the gentleman 
from Maine, can deal with it? How can they learn except from the 
“wings of the wind” or from somebody outside? This question in- 
volves something of principle, and I demand if we are to sit here as 
a court that we ought to understand it. But, says the gentleman 
from Maine, no court in this land can deal with this question. I 
do not misconstrue him. I will read his exact words: 


No court established to try the ordinary affairs between man and man is com- 
petent to deal with this subject. Courts of this kind 


That is, courts competent to deal with the subject, and the Su- 
preme Court of she United States is not competent to deal with the 
subject according to this judgment of the gentleman from Maine, but 
sones of this kind that are competent to deal with it are governed— 

ow 

By general rules which do justice in the great majority of cases, but injustice 
in many. 

Now, are we a tribunal that never does injustice to anybody— 
never? We have subjects here that we cannot cope with. If we 
want to amend the tariff, which is a mere matter of facts and figures, 
adding up and subtracting from, this House has declared itself in- 


competent to do it. My friend from Maine thinks so. But when it 
comes to a matter of dividing a fund now in the Treasury of the 
United States which, if it shall be divided at all, should be dis- 
tributed only upon legal principles and precedents, he comes in and 
presents a report which is to godown to posterity as the legal results 
that that gentleman has reached“ that no court established to try 
the ordinary affairs between man and man is competent to deal with 
this subject.“ I deny the statement. I say that this is a case that 
should be referred to the courts. Now, let us see what the gentleman 
says further: 

We are well aware that the proposition has been gilded by the words justice 
and equity. 

These words, Mr. Speaker, gild any subject. Whenever we can do 
justice and equity we shall receive our reward, but whenever, sneer- 
ing at equity and justice, we do injustice and iniquity, we ought to 
be condemned. And the gentleman goes on: 


But those words in this case are beguiling. When these things are talked of 
before Congress, justice and equity mean— 


What? 
a comprehensive justice and equity. 


What does the gentleman mean by comprehensive justice and 
equity? Why, of conrse, we should interpret it that comprehensive 
justice and equity which courts alone can determine. But he adds 
that courts cannot do it. 

No courts, governed by logic, by precedents, by rules, ought to bo 
intrusted with this subject, says the gentleman, and it ought to go 
before Congress who can administer it alone in the most comprehen- 
sive manner, and in a spirit of “justice and equity.” 

The language of the report is that it is claimed that the only fair thing is to 
leave this matter to the courts and let every one have just the leen rigate which 


belong to him. The trouble about that is that nobody has any rights to 
this money at all. 


Mr. REED. And I emphasize that. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Oh, yes; yon have italicized it. You have told 
ae 8 emphatically that nobody has any legal rights to that 

und. 

The gentleman does not want these cases to go to the courts. And 
why? Because those whose claims he advocates have no legal stand- 
ing there. Because they have no legal right to the fund. Why, then, 
do you propose to take the money out of the Treasury and give it to 
those who, according to your own admission, have no legal right to 
it? Are they paupers? Is there any reason they should receive the 
fund in preference to others? What have they done to deserve it? 

Take the war-premium men, and if this fund is to go to any of these 
people, I want to ask the attention of the House to the matter, be- 
cause I think they donot understand it. Do you mean to allow the 
war-premium men to get any of this fund when they have already 
been overpaid? Have they not already received their money back ? 
I will show you how they gotit. A man insured against a capture 
we will say on his goods during the war. What did the man dof 
He went to the insurance . and got them insured. He made 
out a statement of the cost of the goods, of the freight, and added what 
he paid, and when his goods were destroyed he received the whole 
amount back again, war premium and all. That is verily true. The 
gentleman from Maine must admit it. Now, what right has that man 
to come here and demand payment of his war premium! 

Mr. REED. He does not come here; he is not included in this bill. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. The war-premium man is included in your bill. 

Mr. REED, The war-premium man you describe is not included 
in the bill. The last part of section 5 excludes him expressly. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. He is not exeluded by the lan of your bill. 

Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman will take the trouble to look 
at the bill and ascertain the fact for himself. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Wenow come to another matter. You exclude 
the insurance companies. Why? The argument of the gentleman 
in his speech yesterday was that no one has any legal right to this 
fund. It is true he says this money was recovered m the British 
Government to pay these insurance companies, but they ought not 
to receive it. And why! Because— 

The history of these insurance companies shows beyond dispute that they 
charged to those who went to them for war risks (and mind you the war risks 
were kept distinct and separate from the others) such a sum as would not only 
enable them to recoup every dollar they paid out but to make from 35 to 40 per 


cent. dividend besides. And now they ask us to pay the ve 
in consideration of which they actually obtained 35 per cent. 


I would like to know from the gentleman what company made 40 
or 35 per cent. during the war. He cannot name one. 

Mr. REED. I name the Atlantic Mutual. And now let me tell 
the gentleman 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I do not yield for a speech. 

Mr. REED. As the gentleman has asked me the question let me 
tell him he will find in a speech made by my colleague now in the 
Senate, Mr. FRYE, detailed figures showing exactly that fact and 
showing it in regard to a large number of companies. That was a 
statement in a speech made openly here on the floor of the House 
and which has never been contradicted to this day. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I contradict it now; and if the gentleman had 
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taken care to get at the facts correctly he would have contradicted 
it himself. 

Mr. RAY. The figures are taken from their own reports. 

Mr. CONVERSE. If my friend from New York [Mr. Hutcuins] 
desires the figures I will give them to him, as to that company. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to have my time 
tuken up in this way. 

Mr. REED. I do not think the gentleman from New York should 
be interrupted. When he has got through we can answer him. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Shall I give the gentleman the figures! 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Yonr figures are right; but I want to tell you 
they do not prove the allegation that 35 or 40 per cent. dividends were 
paid. [Laughter.] Hereisamutualcompany, Does the gentleman 
from Maine Ease what a mutual company is? 

Mr. REED. You may safely proceed on the assumption that I do. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. It may bea pretty violent presumption to judge 
from the character of your report. 

Mr. REED. I guess not. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. One hundred men club together to insure them- 
selves. They want to insure, we will say, $10,000 each. That isa 
million of dollars for one hundred men. They give their premium 
notes payable to the order of the company for this amount; and 
when these notes become due they pay them They are made paya- 
ble in one year, and are paid in cash into the treasury of the com- 
pany. In the mean time éach one of these one hundred men insures 
[is ships and the premium is charged against hint; so much of the 
total of such premiums as is received by the company and not ex- 
pended for the losses of that year is returned to the policy holders 
pro rata in certificates bearing interest and payable at the will of 
the company. It is these certificates which represent the portion of 
the $10,000 note not expended for losses which my friend from Maine 
speaks of as basg 30 or 40 per cent. dividends. 

Mr. CHACE. I would ask the gentleman a question simply for 
information, whether the Atlautie Insurance Company does not do 
two classes of business? 

Mr. HUTCHINS. They do not. Now, let us look on the other 
side. My friend from Maine, for example, has frieudsin that State, 
ove of whom may be the owner of one hundred ships. This owner of 
one hundred ships decides that he will be his own insurer. If he 
does not lose more than 10 per cent. of them in any one year he saves 
money, because it would cost him more to insure his one hundred 
ships than the value of those lost. Thus he becomes sole insurer of 
his own ships on the mutual plan. That is done in many cases, as 
the gentleman from Rhode Talend [Mr. Cnack] knows. The Atlan- 
tic Mutual Insurance Company is nothing more than copartnership 
of parties for the purpose of dividing their marine losses. It has 
no stockholders and declares no dividends, 

Now, tell me why these parties doing business on the mutual prin- 
ciple should be precluded from receiving the portion of this award 
allowed them by the Geneva tribunal? 

As I have demonstrated, they have not made a cent. It was not a 
stock company at all. They might lose the whole amount of their 
subscription or premium notes in a year. There have been years 
when the Atlantic Insurance erent policy holders have been com- 
pelled to pay the full amount of their premium notes. They saved 
nothing. Some years they saved one-third, some years one-quarter, 
and some years one-half; but it was a saving, not a dividend. 

Take the war-premium men; I want to call the attention of the 
House to them. We have got to this point, now mark you—do not 
forget it—that no one has a legal right to this fund; that is the re- 
port of the committee before us. Then, why should the war-premium 
men receive any portion of it? 

Suppose that the result of all the transactions by a war-premium 
man was that he had made money and become a millionaire during 
the war. Why should he have this money which belongs, as is al- 
leged in the majority report, to the Government? He has no legal 
right to it. Why should it go to him? It was not given to him by 
the tribunal of arbitration, and why should he receive it? My friend 
knows that the millionaires of this country are the war-premium 
men. Why should you give it to them? 

It has been said by the gentenan from Michigan [Mr. WILLurs] 
that no claim was made by the war-premium men until 1871, six 
years after the losses were incurred. It is a remarkable fact that while 
the insurance companies were claiming damages against Great 
Britain for every loss made at the timeit took place, the war-premium 
men should have made no claim until years after the close of the war. 
Three hundred and forty-one persons make claims for war premiums, 
There are four persons or firms in the city of Providence claiming 
$30,630.13; four persons or firms in three different places in Con- 
necticut (one for over half being in fact from New York) claiming 
$113,469.84; eleven persons or firms, described as of Concerd and 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, claiming $107,137.43; seventy-seven 
persous or firms, described as of different places in Maine, claiming 
$397,168.99, and one hundred and tive persons or firms, descri 
as of different places in Massachusetts, chietly Boston, New Bedford, 
and Salem, clanning $2,948,675.41. Thus there are two hundred and 
one persons or firms who claim $3,597,082.10 of this fund now in the 
3 claiming it as due them for war premiums paid during 
the war. 
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One hundred and bate en erson or firms of New York claim 
$2,400,646.18; two persons in Philadelphia, two in Baltimore, and 
eight in California claim $247,655.11; three hundred and forty-one 
persons or firms thus claim $6,245,383.39, or an average claim of 
$18,341. Itis in behalf of these war-premium claimants that the 
claims of the insurance companies are opposed. The revised list of 
claims shows that David Ogden, J. Nickerson, and Barling & Davis, 
of New York, and W. W. Crapo and Bradford & Folger, of New 
England, were the principal agents to get up and forward these 
—_ The amounts represented by them are shown to be as fol- 
ows: 

$971, 559 74 
- 354,496 58 
271, 636 87 


The total amount claimed by these parties, these poor sufferers, 
who come knocking at the doors of the Treasury, is $3,689,159.93. 
And it is said they ought to receive this amount because they are so 
poor and deserving. Now, if there is anybody in the country more 

eserving than they are, then the money should go to them. These 
people have no legal right to come here and make this claim. 

In 1874 parties working up these claims sent to a firm in New 
York well-known in this country, Grinnell, Minturn & Co., who had 
paid some $150,000 for war premiums, making application to collect 
these war premiums. The firm replied as follows: 

Dear Siks: We have your letter of 30th ultimo, and would say in reply to its 
first paragraph that we have no recollection of receiving from the Atlantic In- 
surance Company a letter or certificate of the amount of war premiums paid by 
our firm. To the direct questions you ask we reply that we are not now taking 
any active steps for the maintenance or enforcement of claims for the amount of 
the war premiums, and that we have not executed any assignment of our claims, 
but did make a bargain with W. W. Crapo, C. A. Tucker, and George O. Crocker, 
of New Bedford, for allowing to them and their associates or assigns a percentage 
upon what might be received from these claims, and at the same time gave them 
un irrevocable power of attorney, dated December 27, 1871, to prosecute, secure, 
collect, and receive our claims arising out of the payment of extra insurance pre- 
miums during the war of rebellion. 


The SPEAKER pio tempore, (Mr. Payson.) The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired, 

Mr. HOOKER. I hope the time of the gentleman will be ex- 
tended. 

Mr. REED. Iam obliged to object, 

Mr. HOOKER. This is a very important matter, and we think on 
this side that we are instructed by the argument of the gentleman 
now speaking. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I only ask for ten minutes more; that is only 
one minute for each million of dollars involved. 

Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman will not ask for it. 

Mr. CONVERSE, I will take the floor and yield ten minutes of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Horcuins | 

Mr. HUT 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
will proceed for ten minutes longer. 
CHINS. I thank the gentleman from Ohio for his court- 


esy. 

Recollect that these gentlemen, Grinnell, Minturn & Co., had a 
claim for war premiums paid. See what they say to this application 
to collect their claim : 

After the decision of the Geneva board of arbitration, disallowing the claims for 
war premiums, we se ney that all chance of our recovering anything for those 
claims was ended, and the idea of making an allowance to claimants of this char- 
acter, by means of taking away from the insurance companies the amounts allowed 
by the Geneva board in satisfaction of their direct claims for losses of ships and 
cargoes vested in them as aasignees, by abandonment or otherwise of the claims 
of the original parties, is an idea which certainly never would have occurred to us, 


Here was a firm that had paid $150,000 for war premiums, and for 
six years after the close of the war it never occurred to them that 
they had any valid claim against any one for their repayment; no 
one had ever suggested it to them; and the idea would not have 
entered their heads if a lot of claim agents had not come around 
and said: “ Here! you turn this into a pool and we will collect it 
for you.” Then they wrote the letter to which I have referred, and 
which, it seems to me, should prevent any member of this Congress 
voting this money into their pockets or into the possession of their 
agents in the face of their avowal that they did not think after the 
Geneva court of arbitration had disallowed all claims for war pre- 
miums they had any chance of recovering anything. 

You are asked to take out of the Treasury between six and seven 
millions of dollars (for that is the amount of these claims) and pay 
it to these war-premium men upon the ground that they are equi- 
tably entitled to it, for it is admitted that they have no legal right. 
Why should they have it? I will not name gentlemen, though I 
might name them by the score, who made money out of the war, 
notwithstanding they paid the war premiums. Almost everybody, 
as we know, made money during the war. These men paid the war 
premiums, but they got their goods in and sold them at high prices. 
They came out rich; and you propose now to give them this money. 
Why? Because they are poor men and are in equity entitled to it! 
Why, 8 if you are to pay any of these men you ought to 
pay only those who on their business lost money in consequence of 
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ents in- 


the payment of war premiums; you should not make pa 
5 Remember this is a matter of equity. e are not 
= a court of justice, but in a court of equity. This Congress is 
the court. 


How much of this money will go to the war-premium men and 
how much to other parties? Let us ascertain about that. Would 
you pay hundreds of thousands of dollars to men who have assign- 
ments of these claims and are pressing them here ? 

Mr. Speaker, this subject is too important to be discussed in 
three-quarters of an hour. By 87 Sway this money blindly we 
may establish a principle which will be most disastrous to the Gov- 
ernment, If you pay this money to those who suffered losses b 
reason of exculpated cruisers, or as eee men, you establis 
a principle upon which you will be in honor bound to pay every 
man, whether his name appears in this list of claimants or whether 
he is an outsider who never before has made claim, if he was sub- 
jected to like losses during the war. And when you have thus 
drawn up your anchors and drifted out to sea, without chart or com- 
pass, who can tell where you will land? 

To meet the questions presented in this case the minority of the 
committee have reported a bill which they pro as a substitute 
for that of the majority. I hope gentlemen will give me their at- 
tention for a moment while I show the propriety, justice, and equity 
of this bill, which it does seem to me this House would pass unani- 
mously if carefully considered. The bill provides— 

That all ms and laiming an 0 
under the Paria of the Oaea States which eee eee — nt 
of Great Britain in payment of the Geneva a or as interest thereon, be, and 


they are hereby, authorized to sue for the same in the United States court of claims, 
at any time one year from the passage of this act, in the same manner in 
which other claims are ued in said court; and the said court— 


Listen to the language— 
and the said court shall render judgment for each claimant for such amount ny 
as A their opinion he shall be justly entitled to recover under said treaty 
aw: — 

Not under the treaty alone, but 
under said treaty and award, according to the principles of justice, equity, and the 
law of nations. 

What more conld be asked? The proposition is to refer this mat- 
ter to a court where proof may be taken, and where, if the court 
thinks a man or a corporation entitled in equity to receive a portion 
of this fund, it will be paid. The court is not restricted or limited 
in any degree, but if this bill be passed, will occupy the position 
which we occupy here to-day, with the additional advantage of hear- 
ing proof and knowing that when they render judgment they do 
equity in the case. Besides the bill provides for an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States as the court of last resort, where 
every claimant on the fund will be amply protected. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that we shall not sit here and attempt to dis- 
pose of this money ourselves arbitrarily and willfully without re- 

ard to equity and justice. As a nation we cannot afford to do so. 
ft the court decides that we are not entitled to this money we can 
send it back. The amount of money is trifling as compared with 
the honor of the country. If we cannot do equity here, if we do not 
recognize ourselves as bound by the decision made at Geneva, if we 
determine that none of the claimants have any legal right to this 
fund, then let us act justly and return it, thus keeping our own record 
and the national name and honor un ished. 

In conclusion, I will say that any attempt on the part of Congress 
to defeat the plain intention of the international tribunal of arbi- 
tration, to substitute for the direct claimants a class known as 
war-premium claimants, is certainly in entire violation of every 
principle of equity and justice. The intent of the Geneva arbitra- 
tors, aud the basis of settlement used by them in arriving at the 
award proves it, that they gave the United States a sum of money to 
disburse to those only who suffered direct losses by the confed- 
erate cruisers. The agent of the United States in his statement made 
to the tribunal said: 

The object of the treaty is to indemnify the United States for all the losses 
suffered by their own citizens. 

In his report to his Government, September 21, 1872, the same 
agent said: 

We, therefore, devoted onr energies toward securing such a sum as should be 
practically an indemnity to the sufferers. 

And the same agent, when he presented the claims of American 
citizens to the tribunal, including those of the insurance companies, 
duly veritied, concludes his address in the following language: 

It thus apoak that these computations show the entire extent of all private 
losses which the results of the adjudication of this tribunal ought te enable the 
United States to make a computation for. 


Inasmuch as the pretensions of the war-premium claimants were 
unanimously rejected by the high court of arbitration, and no mod- 
ification of their legal status is contemplated in the act of Congress 
under which one-half of the award was distributed, and no argu- 
ment has since been advanced giving the shadow of a plausibility to 
their fictitious claims, I earnestly protest against a recognition of 
the same at this time. Justice, consistency, and the rights of those 
in whose behalf the award was actually made, all demand that we 
hesitute before consummating this wrong. 


Geneva Award. 
SPEECH 

HON. GEORGE L. CONVERSE, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 11, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill re-establishing the court of com- 
missioners of Alabama claims, and for the distribution of the unappropriated 
moneys of the Geneva award— 

Mr. CONVERSE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. 
HUTCHINS] speaks of this body as a court sitting to determine the 
questions presented in the pending bill, and suggests that there are 
too many empty seats now in the House for the intelligent and care- 
ful disposal of the subject. He forgets for the moment that this ques- 
tion of distribution has been pending before the American Congress 
and the American people for nearly nine years. He forgets that so 
many years have elapsed since the fund, $15,500,000 in gold, was 
paid by Great Britain to the State Department and thence into the 
Treasury of the United States. He forgets that the subject of the 
proper distribution of this fund has been discussed pro and con. in Con- 
gress and out of Congress, in the newspapers and periodicals and in 
private conversations from one end of the country to the other for 
so many years. 

And that reminds me that I do not expect to throw any new light 
or present any new thoughts on this subject, but hope simply in the 
few minutes | shall occupy the attention of the House to notice a 
few points which have been heretofore presented, and answer one 
or two ments presented by the opponents of this measure. About 
half of the fund was distributed under the act of 1874, and the bill 
before the House provides for the distribution of the remainder, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary to pay their actual losses, to two 
classes of claimants. The first class of claims is for destruction 
of 8 8 by what are termed exculpated cruisers, and the sec- 
ond class are claims for the return of the war premiums paid by 
merchants and owners of vessels in consequence of the presence of 
the confederate cruisers upon the high seas. The claims known as 
exculpated-cruiser claims are those where vessels were destroyed by 
the confederate cruisers before notice is supposed to have been served 
on England as to the hostile character of the particular cruiser which 
did the mischief, For example, the confederate cruiser Shenandoah 
was a British merchant-vessel named the Sea King, and manned by 
British sailors enlisted in the confederate service; she left the city of 
London and proceeded to a point near the Madeira Islands, where 
she was transformed into a confederate cruiser, receiving her arma- 
ment of British and ammunition and her supply of British coal 
from the Laurel, another English steamer; thence under her new 
name, Shenandoah, she proceeded to Melbourne, and on the route 
destroyed a large number of American vessels. 

At Melbourne, another British port, she increased her force by a new 
enlistment of men and the 8 of supplies, and England then 
received formal notice of the hostile character of the vessel, and yet 
permitea her even to be repaired on a government dock and depart. 

rom the time the Shenandoah left Melbourne she has been denom- 
inated and termed an inculpated cruiser, while up to that time she 
has been denominated and termed an exculpated crniser. The claims 
for vessels destroyed and damages done by her to person and prop- 
erty after she left the Islands of Medeira and before she reached 
Melbourne are called exculpated-cruiser claims, while claims for 
like destruction and d committed by her on the high seas after 
she sailed from Melbourne are called inculpated-cruiser claims. 
All of the latter class of claims have already been paid in full for 
actual losses out of the fund under the act of 1874, amounting in 
round numbers to nine and a half millions of dollars, including 
accrued interest. 

There are three classes of claims still unpaid: the exenlpated- 
cruiser claims, amounting to about a million and a noes Sa ; secondly, 
the war-premium claims, which it is supposed, with the exculpated- 
5 would about exhaust the fund if paid. The third class 
consists of the insurance companies’ claims, and they alone are be- 
lieved to be large enough to exhaust the fund. 

The bill before the House provides for a finding before a court of 
three judges learned in the law, and then for a payment, first, to 
those who have suffered losses from exculpated cruisers, and second, 
to the war-premium men. Ifthe fund is not exhausted thereby, 
what remains shall be subject to the future action of Congress. The 
insurance companies claim the entire fund, and between these sev- 
eral claimants Co ss must decide. 

It has been eaid that the entire question of distribution should be 
sent to the courts and that the courts should determine the classes of 
claimants to be paid, as well as the amount to each. The courts 
can determine nothing in relation to this fund or the several claim- 
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ants except as authorized by legislative enactment similar to this 
bill, determining the classes of claimants to whom the fund shall be 
distributed. Ido not care to repeat the able arguments of the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee on this point, showing that none of 
the claimants have a legal right to any portion of the fund. If any 
one of them have such he can now enforce it in the Court of Claims 
without additional legislation. It is because of the absence of sach 
legal rights that legislation becomes necessary, ‘This bill refers all 
the questions to the courts, but it determines the class of claimants 
who shall go there to have their claims examined, and who, if they 
are just, may receive compensation for losses. 

It has been said, but most probably in a spasm of public virtue, 
that the remainder of the fund now in the Treasury should in good 
faith be returned to England. Let us examine that suggestion and 
seo if it is sound. 

Where did this fund originate? In September, 1873, fifteen and a 
half million dollars were placed in the Treasury of the United States 
as an indemnity for wrongs committed and duties omitted upon and 
to the United States and her citizens by Great Britain as a neutral 
power during our late war. 

Let us go back for one minute to that hour and call to mind the 
situation and 5 circumstances. England was the first 
naval power on the face of the earth. America, counting her mer- 
chant marine, was the second, Rivalry existed between these two 
greatnations. Pe remembered the fact and the manner in which 
our fathers with the help of God and France won their independence, 
She remembered the later struggle of 1812 and its ending at New 
Orleans. She had seen the enterprising laborers of Europe, her own 
included, flocking by the million to our shores, developing and en- 
riching the country under free republican government. She had seen 
our commerce grow from almost nothing until the Stars and Stripes 
floated on every sea and at every port, and when the dread blast of 
war swept over this land, when one-half of the States of this Union 
were arrayed against the other half, England saw her opportunity. 

With indecent haste, without even consulting or notifying our min- 
ister, she recognized the Confederate States as belligerents. She 
was not prompted in this act by love to one part of the United States, 
but was prompted by rivalry and hatred to the whole. The States 
in rebellion did not own a ship or have a ship-yard in which to 
build one. Ocean warfare between the Government of the United 
States and the Confederate States was impossible. Our commerce was 
as safe on the bosom of the mighty deep as if there had been no re- 
bellion and no war between the States. 

In that condition of affairs English ships were by Englishmen con- 
verted into cruisers, epp with English arms, ammunition, fuel, 
and provisions, mann y 8 subjects enlisted in English ports 
for that purpose, and left English ports to prey upon our peaceful 
commerce upon the ocean, under the false pretense of lawful and 
honorable warfare on the part of those who engaged in it. 

It is a singular fact that no naval battle was fought during that 
long war except the battle between the Kearsarge aud Alabama, in 
which the Alabama was sunk. 

The English rather than confederate cruisers were not engaged 
in fighting, but in preying upon r during all those years 
unarmed, peaceful, and helpless ships and their cargoes, belonging 
to citizens of the United States, with which the Government of ng- 
land was at peace, and professing Spiess ee neutrality. 

The result was that our commerce was ost paralyzed. It has 
been stated on the floor here in debate that more than a thousand 
vessels belonging to citizens of the United States were sold at great 
sacrifice to citizens of other nations, Those patriotic and plucky 
owners, who continued to fly the American flag, did so at great risk 
and expense. England was really ses pene for all the mischief. 

After the war was over and union and harmony once more prevailed, 
both the North and the South were ready to demand of 9 dese repa- 
ration for the wrong, and the payment of the $15,500. into the 
Treasury in 1873 by Great Britain was the result of à diplomatic tri- 
umph, a bloodless victory, which added luster to the period in which 
it was accomplished. 

England is still reaping the reward of her treachery to her neutral 
position. She is monopolizing the Sart p business of the world. 
I am told she has earned over $70,000,000 during the last year in carry- 
ing American produce and merchandise. She could have paid us ten 
times as much damages as she did and still have been the gainer. 
Before the war American produce was carried by American vessels. 
Where is the man who is willing, in view of the facts, to advocate 
before the American people a return of the residue of the fund to 
England? Inthe payments out of the fund already made the Congress 
of the United States has established a basis or policy upon which 
future payments should be made. The Government has paid thus far 
only those who sustained actual loss on account of ocean warfare— 
if it can be called warfare at all—first deducting all advancements or 
partial payments from whatever source received. None others than 
actual losers have ever received a dollar up to this time of the fund. 
This bill now proposes to pay only to those who suffered actual loss by 
reason of the ocean warfare, 

There are two classes of persons opposed to the bill. One party 
claim that the fund should remain in the Treasury the property of 
the United States ; the other believes it should be paid to the insur- 
ance companies. It is a sufficient answer to the first to say that such 
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an appropriation of this fund, acquired in the manner this was, would 
hardly comport with the honor and dignity of the Republic. Our 
children would think less of us if we did such a thing as that. The 
other class of opponents, believing that the insurance companies 
ought to receive the money, are of opinion and argue that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was a simple trustee representing the 
interest of individual claimants before the Geneva tribunal, and that 
having received the money it is bound in honor to pay it to the per- 
sons on account of whose claims the award was made. I will not go 
into the argument upon this proposition. Its lack of foundation in 
either fact or reason has been sufficiently illustrated already, But 
I desire to call attention to one or two facts in addition to those pre- 
sented by the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary and other 
gentlemen who haye spoken upon the question. In the first place, 
what claims were submitted to arbitration? They were claims for 
damages arising from England’s guilty negligence, to use a mild 
term, in letting the cruisers loose. It was in the nature of a claim 
for unliquidated damages, and a case in which exemplary damages 
might have been allowed. Gentlemen say it was the insurance 
companies 3 their claims for losses incurred on policies of 
insurance that enabled the Government of the United States to 
recover at Geneva. There is not a word of trath in the statement. 

The insurance claims were presented there for the des) ace of show- 
ing in some sense the value of the vessels and property destroyed by 
the cruisers. It was not even legal evidence on questions of value. 
The amount of insurance may have been either above or below the 
actual value of the property insured. It was only persuasive evi- 
dence at best, and was so received and considered. There was no 
recovery for insurance at Geneva. The recovery was simply for the 
actual value of the vessels and cargoes destroyed, and not a dollar 
was allowed beyond that value. No allowance was made as exem- 
plary damages. The only reason, I repeat, why the insurance claims 
were allowed representation there was because it was supposed that 
they might in some sense give the arbitrators an approximate idea 
of the value of the property destroyed, and for no other reason or pur- 
pose on earth. 

Gentlemen say that no payments should be made out of the fund 
except to those who presented claims which were considered good 
and allowed in the award? It is too late now to make that argu- 
ment. We have passed beyond it already. More than five hundred 
claims have been allowed and paid bythe judgment of the court out 
of this fund under the act of 1874 that were never submitted to the 
tribunal at Geneva, 

Mr. HOOKER. Willthe gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tiou ? 1 that the owner of a vessel which had been lost had 
received the value from the insurance company; would not the in- 
surance company be subrogated to the right of the loser of the prop- 
erty and take his place in the award? 

Mr. CONVERSE, That doctrine does not arise in the determina- 
tion of the pending question. 

Mr. HOOKER. Why? 

Mr, CONVERSE. Because the fund is to be distributed to those 
who suffered actual losses on account of allowing the cruisers to leave 
English ports. 

r. HUTCHINS. Where does that ate 

Mr. CONVERSE. I willshow the gentleman before I get through. 

I will proceed now, Mr. F as I had intended to proceed 
fore interruption. I assert that the argument cannot now be brought 
forward limiting payments from this fund to claims which were 
33 considered and allowed by the Geneva tribunal. What is 
the proof? Article 1 of the treaty of Washington provides for the 
submission of all complaints and claims on the part of the United 
States growing out of depredations committed by the eruisers to 
an arbitration composed of one representative from England, one 
from the United States, one from Switzerland, one from Italy, and 
one from Brazil, to meet at Geneva. Article 7 provides for the award 
and payment of a sum in gross; and article 11 reads as follows: 


ferred to, and furthér agree that every such claim, whether the same may or 9 — 


the proceedin 
bunal or board, be considered and treated as finally settled, barred, and thence- 
forth inadmissible, 

Gentlemen will observe, first, that all claims were to be submitted; 
second, that the payment was to be of a sum in gross, and third, 
that all claims were to be considered as settled whether they were 
brought to the notice of the tribunal or not. 

I will now cite gentlemen who argue for a submission of all ques- 
tions in the premises to the courts without legislation, and who are 
fond of court decisions, always abiding the result of judicial opinion, 
to two or three decisions bearing upon this point. 

I read from the case of Williams vs. The United States before the 
Alabama claims commission, composed of five emiment judges of 
the United States. The questions were argued on one side by McMas- 
ters for complainant and Mr. Creswell for respondent. 
in that case say, Judge Porter delivering the opinion: 

Let not the attitude of the claimant to the fund for distribution be mis- 


understood. tever his loss may have been he had not the power to obtain 
compensation from Great Britain by his own act. Her army and navy would have 


he court 
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proved uncomfortable obstacles in his way to her treasury. Just here the Gov- 


ernment of the United States took up his case and by the exercise of its powers 


as a sovereign, after years of patient labor, by the highest skill in diplomacy, with- 
out the loss of blood or treasure, obtained the whole amount dne for the depreda- 
tions complained of, thus achieving a triumph which may, in the progress of civil- 
ization, take a higher rank than the most profound achievements in arms. How 
the amount of the award obtained at Geneva was made up, what precise ies 
of losses it was intended to cover, or even how the interest was computed is not 
now known, aud a careful study of the opinions of the several arbitrators has 
shown us that it was not intended to be known outside of the tribunal itself. The 
Government of the United States accepted the sum awarded in full settlement of 
all the claims comprehended in the terms of the treaty, &. 

The same court, in the case of Butmau, Matthews, et al. rs. The 
United States, say : 

It has been more than once remarked in opinions heretofore delivered that the 
United States declined to receive the money due by Great Britain encumbered 
with any obligation to pay it to any class of claimants, but reserved the right to 
dispose of every part of it according to its own soverei leasure. When Con- 
es entered upon the legislation necessary for a distribution of the money that 

y was untrammeled by any agreement express or implied in regard tothe kind 


and mode of distribution. * It is true that claims of this nature are not to 
be found in the schedules presented to the arbitrators at Geneva, but this is of 
little importance. Congress did not direct us to determine what claims were pre- 
sented at Geneva. If this had been the object of the act much trouble might have 
been saved to the claimants and to the court. We have allowed many claims never 
preferred at Geneva. We have excluded some, and reduced the amount of many 
more which were there presented, 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Is not the gentleman from Ohio aware of the 
fact that an exhibit was made of the demands of the claimants and 
the amount of the American claims, and the amount of the British 
allowance of the claims, upon which the amount of the arbitra- 
tion was determined! 

Mr. CONVERSE. I am showing the fact that claims which were 
never presented to the tribunal at Geneva have been allowed and 
paid under the act of 1874. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. But I ask the gentleman if he does not know 
that sach an exhibit was made comprehending the claims which he 
says were not presented! 

fr. CONVERSE. If the gentleman will permit me to proceed in 
my own way—lI prefer not to answer questions which divert me from 
the line of my argument. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. The gentleman has read a decision of the court, 
however, in which the court have referred to subjects outside of the 
case, and expressed their opinion ultra vires, namely, that they did 
not see how the amount of the award was made up. Now, I ask the 
gentleman again if he is not aware of the fact that the award was 
made upon a special exhibit of names and amounts putting the sam 
down in dollars and cents belonging to each of these individuals to 
which the United States was added! 

Mr. CONVERSE. That is not the case. The facts do not estab- 
lish any such view or theory. 

Mr. HUTCHINS, But I ask the gentleman if the award was not 
made up in that way! 

Mr. CONVERSE. No, sir; it was not. I have the best author- 
ity—that of Mr. Caleb Cushing, who represented our Government 
as attorney at the Geneva conference—that it was not made up in 
that way. On the contrary he says (protocol No. 29) that the tri- 
bunal in making up their award expressly excluded the idea of 
definite assessment and allowed a sum in gross incompatible with 
assessment by taking the American estimate of supposed damages 
of $14,437,000, and the English estimate of supposed damages of 
$7,074,000, and splitting the difference so as to arrive at the arbitrary 
sum of $10,905,000 as the capital, which with interest added makes 
the $15,500,000 of the award. He further says, (protocol No. 26 :) 

The United States at Geneva laid before the tribunal all the claims of citizens 
of the United States which had been presented to the Government without vouch- 
ing for the validity of any of them, but insisted that the United States were not 


bound by the printed schedules, but only by the description of the treaty, all 


the said claims growing out of acts committed by the aforesaid v and 
bama claims." 


generically known as the Ala 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Then I will say the claim was filed and the 
award was made: one of the arbitrators retired for three months to 
make it up; and here it is in detail. I will add it to my speech as 
an appendix. 

Mr. CONVERSE. The 8 may add as an appendix to his 
speech anything that he pleases. — 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I will put it in side by side with the speech of 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I object to your putting it in my speech. Ido 
not propose the gentleman shall further divert me from my line of 
argument by putting any such questions, nor do J agree that he 
shall intrude into my speech any such matter as he proposes to pre- 
sent. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I will put it into my own speech. 

Mr. CONVERSE. To that I do not object. 

I now read from the opinion of the court in the case of Rhind’s 
Executor rs. The United States: 

The Government of the United States was not obliged to claim from Great Brit- 
ain payment of the loss, but acted in that regard according to its sovereign pleas- 
ure. It did not suceced in obtaining payment of the whole of the claims presented, 
and the most careful investigation of the proceedings at Geneva has failed to show 
what claims were included in the award and what excluded therefrom. The award 
was made in favor of the Government and not in favor of the claimants. The 
Government thus vindicated the national honor, bnt it did not assume to pay any 

articular class of claimants or any particular claim, Having obtained the mone: 
fy its own act and at its own cost, it had the right to preseribe the terms on whiek 


the distribution should be made. It certainly had the power to exclude certain 
and to include others less meritorious. In the act now before us (act of 1874) 
claimants are excluded who believe themselves justly entitled toa part of the 
fund, but they have no power to assert their right to it. Under the powers com- 
mitted to us we have in some instances rejected altogether claims presented at 
22 and in many more instances we have largely reduced such claims in 
amount. 


In the ease of Robeson, Secretary of the Navy, vs. The United States, 
which was referred to in the debate to-day ye Seat gentleman, the 
court decided against the Government. Mr. Robeson presented the 
claim of the Government for the destruction of two vessels. The trial 
was had in the ordinary way before the court, and this is what the 
court says on this subject: 

It is well known that all claims for compensation for loss of public property of 
the United States were either abandoned voluntarily by the counsel ofthe United 


States before the arbitrators at Geneva, or were absolutely rejected by the tri- 
bunal itself, and the only 2 awarded were for 
destroyed. The fund out of which our judgments are 
value of the private property alone. 

Gentlemen will observe that it was not the value of insurance pol- 
icies paid by insurance companies, but it was the valne, says the 
court, of the private property destroyed. 

And does not include anything based upon the value of public property destroyed. 
Reclamation upon Great Brita was asda by our Government in „ of 
ao , and not asa mere representative of private interests, and the indemnity 
received has been paid to the United States as a government. The fund is now 
in the Treasury entirely under the control of Congress, invested as directed 
by Congress, and was so when the act . court was passed. Con- 
gress might have refused to pass any act prov g forthe indemnification of 
citizens. It might have retained the whole fund, &c. 


I have not time to read further, though there are other authorities 
bearing on the same point. It is clear from the opinions of the court 
which I have read, and from the statement of the eminent counsel 
at Geneva—Caleb Cushing—as well as the treaty itself, that the in- 
surance company claims were not allowed at Geneva, and that the 
Government of the United States was not the mere trustee of the 
insurance companies for the collection of this money from England ; 
on the contrary, the Republic asa bs y demanded and received 
damages for the gross carelessness and negligence of England toward 
us as a nation, with authority to do with the money as it pleased, 
but in honor and conscience bound, as every good government is, to 
deal justly and equitably by persons who have claims upon any fund 
in its hands, whether there be any rule of strict law requiring their 
payment or not. 

My friend from Michigan [Mr. WILLITs] suggested that the insur- 
ance companies ought in justice to have this money ; and his reason- 
ing was most remarkable. As I understand one o his positions, he 
claims the insurance companies to be entitled to the fund by a right 
of discovery. He puts it upon the ground that the insurance com- 
panies presented the first claim for damages as far back as 1861; 
while the war-premium claimants did not present any claims till 
seven or eight years later. He thinks the insurance companies would 
have gotten the fund had it not been for some lawyers who years 
later induced the war-premium men to claim it, That argument is 
about as sound as any argument presented in favor of the insurance 
companies’ claims. Of course the insurance companies have never 
employed any lawyers in this business. 

ut my friend from New Jersey LMr. HILL] presents quite another 
argument in favor of the insurance companies. He seems to think 
that the insurance companies, although they did pretty well at one 
time, are now in failing circumstances; and, therefore, on account 
of their present poverty, on the score of public charity I suppose, 
Congress ought to give them this fund of ten millions. Title by 
right of discovery is rather weak, and the Government must be just 
before she can afford to be generous. 

The insurance companies never had any claims allowed by the 
Genevatribunal; only claims for destruction of property by the cruis- 
ers were allowed. If specific or individual claims were allowed by 
the Geneva tribunal, as claimed by the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Hurcnrs,] why was not the money paid by England direct to 
the claimants without going into the Treasury of the United States? 
In such case there was no necessity for the money to go into the vaults 
of the Treasury, nor for legislation, nor the establi ent of a court 
to pass upon claims which had already been allowed. On the other 
hand, the question may be asked why the proceeds of the award were 
not paid to the owners of the vessels and property destroyed accord- 
ing to value. The answer is at hand, and discloses the general policy 
of the Republic in such matters. Because damages were paid in gross 
to the United States as a nation, and because some of the owners of 
the vessels and cargoes had already received money from the insur- 
ance companies in part payment and in some cases in full payment of 
the value of the property destroyed, and therefore the owners had 
sustained only partial loss, or no loss, as the case might be, and under 
the policy of the Government to pay money only to those who had 
sustained loss they could not get in and thus receive pay twice for 
the same thing. Why shall we not pay it then to the insurance com- 
panies ? Because the insurance companies have sustained no loss. 
They got every dollar of the money that they paid out on those risks 
from the war-premium men, and made a handsome profit besides. 
The very money paid out by the insurance companies for losses they 
had before then received from the war-premium men, and therefore 
they sustained no actual loss. 


rivate vessels or property 
d represents the estimated 
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The argument stands thus: if no war premiums had been paid, 
then there would have been no policies of insurance on vessels or car- 
goes for war risks. If there had been no insurance policies issued, 
of course no insurance money would have been paid to the owners, 
and in that event the owners would have gotten the full value of 
the property destroyed, and the fund would have been exhausted. 
Therefore the remaining fund in the Treasury mainly represents the 
money paid as war premiums, and the persons who paid the war 
premiums are equitably entitled to it. 

The value of the vessels and property destroyed was neither in- 
ereased nor diminished by reason of this multiplicity of claims. 

Mr. HOOKER. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. CONVERSE. I will answer it if I can. 

Mr. HOOKER. Suppose that the insurance companies had paid 
all the losses sustained by private individuals for the destruction of 
their vessels and cargoes. Then, according to the argument of the 
gentleman, the persons ownin the vessels and cargoes could not re- 
ceive any of this fund, and the insurance companies could receive 
nothing, and therefore the money ought to go back to England. 

Mr. CONVERSE. No, sir; it ought to go to the men who paid the 
war premiums, because they furnished the money to the insurance 
companies out of which the insurance policies were paid and the in- 
` surance companies lost nothing in the transaction. The insurance 
companies which were actual losers, that is, paid out on policies 
more than they received in premiums, have already had the loss 
made good under the act of 1874. 

While on this point I desire to read the figures which I wanted to 
read to my friend from New York [Mr. 1 while he was 
e e relation to the Atlantie Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. their report, dated December 31, 1864, the assets of the com- 
pany are given as amounting to $11,810,963.96, the liabilities of every 

ind (including $4,808,405.20 of scrip dividends deliverable to paler 
holders) were $3,050,747.14, leaving $3,760,216.82, in which all possi 
ble interest of the former mutual dealers had then ceased, and which 
belonged to the permanent owners of the insurancecompany. Will 
the people sustain us in increasing that amount, when to do so we 


must turn away honest claimants who Fost every dollar’s worth of | p 


property they had in the world by the confederate cruisers ? 

I desire to call the attention of the House to some of these claims 
which have been paid and which were not represented at Geneva. 
If the argument on the opposite side is worth anything, then it 
amounts to this: the Government haying received this fund in trust 
for the particular persons who demanded it, itis now bound to pay the 
exact anrount which the Government received to those identical per- 
sons for whose claims it received it. 

According to that argument the Government had no right to re- 
ceive $100 on account o ee Jones and then pay him $200; or to 
receive $500 on account of John Smith and then pay him only 8200 
out of the fund. The Government must pay out the exact amount 
yon it received to each one, as a just and honorable discharge of 

e trust. 


But the Government has already established and practiced a dif- | J. 8. 


ferent policy. It has paid claims which were never presented at 
Geneva; it has increased claims that were presented there; and it 
has refused to pay claims which were presented there, thus repudi- 
ating the idea of a trust, and exercising the right of ownership. 

The judgments of the court of commissioners of Alabama claims 
were based exclusively upon proof of unindemnified loss within its 
jurisdiction, They did not depend at all, as regards either allow- 
ance or amount, upon the claims having been presented or allowed 
at Geneva. 

As illustrations, ship Commonwealth sailed from New York for San 
Francisco with general cargo. She was burned by the Florida. Many 
claims were presented by her owners and the owners of the cargo to 
the Department of State, and were included in the list of claims pre- 
sented as evidence to the tribunal at Geneva. Several claims for 
loss of cargo were not so presented at all, and appear for the first 
time in petitions before the court of Alabama claims, 

The court rejected several claims which were presented, gave judg- 
ments for many that were not presented, reduced the amount of many 
and increased the amount of some. N. P. Mann & Co.’s claim was 
before the Department of State and at Geneva for one-fourth of the 
vessel and freight, $22,250; they received judgment for $25,920.55. 
Murphy, Grant & Co.’s claim was presented for loss on cargo, $24,- 
847.87; they received judgment for 815,120.29. E. & J. Rosenfield 
claimed $18,741.96, and received judgment for just the same amount, 
Coffin, Reddington & Co, claimed $3,342.63, but failed to getjudgment 
for anything. Leopold Morse got jast what he claimed, $2,121.07. 
Samuel S. Innes & Co. made no claim at all to the Department of 
State, and their claim did not appear at Geneva; but they received 
judgment for $3,152.65. 

Not less than fifteen other owners of cargo on this ship, whose 
claims did not appear at Geneva at all, received judgments for their 
losses averaging more than $1,000 each. 

The ship Electric Spark, on a voyage from New York to New Or- 
leans, with general cargo belonging to a great number of persons 
was also destroyed by the Florida. The owners’ claim for vessel 
and freight was filed with the Department of State and at Geneva 
for $166,000. The court of Alabama claims gave them judgment for 
only $52,550. About fifty claims were filed with the Department of 


State by owners of the cargo, and were in the list of claims at Ge- 
neva. About one hund claims for cargo never appeared any- 
where until petitions for them were presented in the court of Ala- 
bama claims. All were treated alike by the court. Judgments to 
the extent of net loss proved were given on all, Any claimant who 
failed to prove unindemnified net loss failed to get judgment. 
More than seventy-five claims which did not appear at all at Ge- 
neva, amounting to more than $120,000, exclusive of interest, were 
allowed by the court on this one ship; seven of them for more than 
$5,000 each, and one for $10,000. 

The following jadgments, among others, were given for loss of mer- 
chandise on Electric Spark, for which no claims had been presented 
to the Department of State or at Geneva: 
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All with interest to be added from date of loss. 
ELECTRIC SPARK. 


Name. 


829,113 01 $13, 758 91 
Til — 1,977 50 1,977 50 
$ wf 2,871 14 2,153 44 

S. M — 1, 662 75 œ) 
Colver | 6, 039 73 6, 141 73 
Wheeler & Wilson 2,145 00 2,145 00 
E. R. Wagner 175 31 140 25 
M. Lery 10, 000 00 5, 000 00 
A. Keonig - 4, 204 21 5, 204 21 
P. O. Gwyer .. 2, 671 30 2. 221 16 
E. 8. SCE A OE ny T 1,419 00 1, 287 31 
Ridlick & Schudze 1, 782 93 1, 470 03 
J. Simon 4, 273 25 8,052 33 
Leon Gudschanx 10, 490 36 10, 091 85 

John B. Bogart 2,015 66 () 
Charles Emanuel 1. 945 97 1, 893 18 
pold Morse 2. 121 07 2. 121 07 
Sammel Gowda. oo. secon sk pens ccsccsececceencnevess 886 37 738 64 
J. A. Otto and others 6, 802 78 3, 401 39 
ner vaew nsec cyecevsavensesncnse 15, 708 39 15, 708 39 


* Dismissed. 


Ship Commonwealth sailed from New York for San Francisco with 
general cargo and Government stores. Burned by the Florida. 

Judgments were 
were in the list of ¢ 


pien for the following claims, none of which 
aims or presented at Geneva, for merchandise : 
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I have thus given as an example of the manner in which the bus. 
iness has been done only a partial statement of the losses sustained 
in the destruction of a few ships; but I assert that hundreds of thon- 
sands of dollars under the law of 1874, and under the policy of pay- 
ing only those who have suffered actual losses ra than con- 
structive losses, by reason of the ocean warfare, have been pahl to 
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persons who never made any claim at Geneva, and to persons who 
presented claims at Geneva but recovered in court more than the 
amount so presented; while in other cases, to the amount of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, the court diminished the amount as 
originaly presented at Geneva, or rejected the claims entirely. How 
can gentlemen who argue for the payment of the claims of the insur- 
ance companies, founded upon constructive not actual losses, ac- 
count for this or explain away these facts? The conrt says that it 
was not intended that anybody should know how the claims were 
made up; that the Government was to divide the award at its own 
sovereign pleasure., If it was not intended that anybody should 
know how the award was made up, let me ask how it could possibly 
be distributed as made up? The Government has seen fit to give it 
only to those who suffered losses, and it has given to those who never 
were represented at Geneva. The facts I have presented settle the 
question of specific claims allowed at Geneva to individual claimants, 
as well as the policy of the Government in the distribution of the 
fund. The question has been asked, where is the equity that enti- 
tles those persons who have lost by exculpated cruisers to payments 
out of this fund? Let us go back again to the hour when their claims 
arose and ascertain the facts and circumstances surrounding hom 

The armed cruisers, as I have already mentioned, the Alabama, 
the Florida, the Georgia, and the Shenandoah, were built, armed, 
manned, and provisioned by Englishmen; were let loose from English 

ports to prey upon our peaceful commerce, The American flag'floated 

om the m ead on every sea and at nearly every harbor in the 
world; and the owners and officers of American vessels pursued 
their peaceful avocation, secure in the protection which the grace- 
ful emblem of this Republic floating over their heads afforded. They 
had no notice of the armed monsters which, like beasts of prey, lay 
in wait for them along the trackless pathway of the deep; and so 
they fell easy and unresisting victims to the selfish giaa of England 
wherever found. Fifty-eight vessels were reported as destroyed by 
the Shenandoah before she reached Melbourne and by the other ex- 
culpated cruisers, involving a net uninsured loss of about 81, 200, 000. 
The Government owed those fifty-eight vessels protection on the 
high seas in return for their fealty, floating the American flag, and 
their American registry, which protection the Government could not 
or did not give. 

The claims for damages on account of the destruction of those 
fifty-eight vessels were by the Washington treaty with England 
settled at Geneva, and the Government of the United States now 
holds in the vaults of its Treasury, received in the award of that 
very treaty settlement of these and all other Alabama claims, a fund 
more than sufficient to pay for the destruction of those vessels. Will 
she not pay forthem? Justice and equity demand their immediate 
payment out of the fund, For nine years the owners of the vessels 
so destroyed have been begging and pleading for their money, and dur- 
ing all that time the Republic has kept and held the money and de- 
nied this justice to her citizens, The bare statement of the case car- 
ries with it conviction of the justice and equity of this class of claims. 
The war-premium men admit it and recognize their equity as superior 
to their own, and are therefore willing to have them paid first. The 
insurance companies object and want all of the funds themselves, 

A citizen of my own State lost nearly everything he had in the 
world in the destruction of his vessel, the Delphine, by the Shenan- 
doah before she reached Melbourne, and for nine years he has year 
after year sought payment of his claim from the Congress of the 
United States. The bill before the House allows interest only to 
1877, so that even if he geta his pay under it he must lose seven or 
more years of interest. It is twenty years since he suffered the loss. 

How can gentlemen as against such claimants defend their posi- 
tion in supporting the claims of insurance companies who were able 
to divide among their stockholders over $3,000,000 of profits. They 
went into the market and made money because of England’s fraud 
upon us. They would not have made such profits or any profits at 
all ont of war risks if England had not been criminally derelict in 
her duty. Shall they profit by the loss which others suffered? They 
have already made profits of 30 or 40 per cent. Shall they now add 
this fund of $10,000,000 to their enormous gains? Every fact in the 
case appeals to the better nature of men to give a portion of the 
fund to those who lost their vessels by the exculpated cruisers. I 
am sure the heart of every man on this floor must respond favorably 
to their appeal for payment. 

The only other e of claimants provided for in the bill is the 
war-premium men, How came they to invest their millions in war 

remiums? According to my understanding the case is not as my 
Friend from New York [ Mr. Hurcu1ns] states it, namely, that marine 
and war insurance were combined. ‘These war premiums were paid 
upon a separate and distinct policy from the ordinary policy for 


marine insurance. At all events the war insurance and marine insur- 
ance were kept RET The policy was an insurance against loss or 
damage by war. other words, it was an insurance against the very 


cruisers which escaped from British ports py tie connivance of Eng- 
land. The war-insurance policies are still in existence, and the 
amounts of such premiums, where paid, to whom paid, when and by 
whom paid, can be easily and correctly ascertained. Why did these 
— ay war premiums? Why did they not ship their goods in 

tish bottoms—in vessels carrying the English flag? They would 


not then haye been urder the necessity of paying one dollar as war | 


remiums, for the cruisers never fired on British vessels. The English 
ag was as much a protection against the cruisers as the confederate 
flag itself would have been. 
he American merchants and ship-owners (all honor totheirnames!) 
had the 88 and the patriotism to pay their war premiums and 
ship their goods and sail their vessels under the American flag, defy- 
ing all opposition onthe ocean. Their patriotism, their love of coun- 
try, that energy which Amorican merchantmen and American sail- 
ors have everywhere displayed, kept our flag upon the ocean in that 
dark hour, eee Shall we now say to them, “You shall not 
have back your war-insurance money; you kept the flag afloat upon 
the ocean; you sapped your s in American bottoms; you did a 
patriotic deed ; we thank you forit, but when it comes to paying you 
money we compelled England to pay to us, we answer, Oh, no! we will 
gi ve it to the insurance companies that made money out of your mis- 
ortunes and the misfortunes of your country.” 

On three several occasions the American Congress has passed upon 
this proposition, and every time the decision of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been in favor of the exculpated-cruiser and war- 
premium claims, On each occasion the House has rejected the claims 
of the insurance companies. The insurance companies probably do 
not expect to get anything from this Congress; but if they can defeat 
present action and postpone the distribution till some future occa- 
sion, when this subject shall have wn old, (corporations never 
die,) this fund will be a sweet morsel for them. Ten or twenty years 
from now when these claimants, some of whom have already been 
waiting in poverty for twenty years, shall have gone to their graves, 
and the proofs of their respective claims shall have been lost or de- 
stroyed, then the insurance companies may come in and demand aud 
receive the fund. While it would be unjust to give the fund to the 
insurance companies, it would not comport with the dignity and 
honor of this great Republic to receive into its Treasury a fund like 
this and then decline to distribute it to those who have actually suf- 
fered by reason of the wrongs which England perpetrated upon our 
commerce, for which wrongs England paid this fund as indemnity. 


9 

. HOOKER. Tal vere listen to my friend from Ohio with pleas- 
ure, and knowing him to bea good lawyer, I wish to ask hima single 
question. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HOOKER: Lask the gentleman whether the men who paid 
the war premios added that war premium to the price of the goods 
they sold, and got their money back in that way? Is there any jus- 
tice, therefore, or equity, in paying them rather than the men who 
paid and suffered the loss? 

Mr. CONVERSE. Iam obliged to my friend from Mississippi for 

utting the inquiry to me, as it is a point I ought to have noticed. 

he merchants who paid the war premiums were obliged to compete 
with those in the market who shipped their goods in British bottoms, 
and were thus relieved of the payment of war premiums. War pre- 
miums were not added to the price of the merchandise and so paid by 
consumers. In many instances the ship-owners themselves were 
obliged to pay the war premium not only on their own vessels but 
on the which they carried, in order to get something to carry, 
rather than lie and rot at the wharves in the ports of the country. 

Mr. CAMP. And then to carry at a less rate. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Yes; ourmerchant vessels were obliged to carry 
at a less rate than their British competitors, in addition to paying 
war premiums, because of risk of capture, delays in collecting in- 
surance, undervaluation of goods by insurers, and sometimes litiga- 
tion, all of which were avoided when goods were shipped in British 


vessels, 
Mr. MORSE. I know that from my own personal experience. 


National-Bank Charters. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES N. BRUMM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill to enable national banking asso- 
ciations to extend their corporate existence 


Mr. BRUMM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before proceeding with my remarks, I ask permis- 
sion to modify one of the substitutes which I offered for the pending 
bill by striking out, in line 13, the words “thirty days” and insert- 
ing twelve months.” I do this after consultation with Mr. Knox, 
Comptroller of the Currency. I think this modification may per- 
haps meet objections which the opponents of the substitute might be 
disposed to raise, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The modification as stated by the 
gentleman will be published in the RECORD. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, we live in a remarkable period, one 
in which there has been greater advances in arts and sciences, greater 
social, intellectual, and moral development than in any previous age, 
We have progressed from the Conestoga wagon to the locomotive, 
from the primitive sailer to the mighty steamer, from communica- 
tion by foot to electricity, by which the dying whisper may be wafted 
from the death-bed to the four quarters of ihe world in the twink- 
ling of an eye. We are living in an age that has reduced time and 
space, brought mankind together from the remotest regions of the 
earth, and utilized and subordinated the elements to the use of man, 
thus enabling us to increase our productions and ease our burdens a 
hundred to a thousand fold. 

We have advanced and progressed in everything except finance, 
i. e., we have multiplied our commodities or resources a thousand 
fold, but have not advanced the system of distributing or interchang- 
ing these commodities or resources one jot. We are still adhering to 
the barbarous system of barter, namely, intrinsic value for value, 
varied only by a postponement of the delivery of the intrinsic value 
commodity by a promise to pay or deliver that commodity in future, 
and this promise made by individuals or corporations the creatures of 
the Government, instead of reserving to the sovereign the exercise 
and use of one of its most vital functions, and by controlling the cnr- 
rency or the circulating medium to exert practically a controlof the 
interchange of every commodity that man creates or can utilize. 
We thus give to individuals the exercise of that sovereign power of 
government which enables them to control everything that money 
can buy. To this great question the tariff, transportation, and wages 
are but incidents, monopolies are subordinate, the social preblem 
coutingent, and the moral and intelligent status dependent. 

In discussing this question I propose not only to separate bank 
functions from the Government, as suggested by my friend from 
Ohio, [Mr. BUTTERWORTH, ] but also to separate all Government fanc- 
tions from banks, What does this bill contemplate? Icontend that 
it contemplates the continuation of the issuing function of the banks, 
the discount function, the deposit function, and the function of ex- 
change and transmission of money, 

The only one that we war upon is the issning function of the na- 
tional banks, Therefore when gentlemen take up time by the hour 
in discussing the other functions and the evil that may perchance 
come if you interfere with the deposit, the discount, and the transmis- 
sion functions of the banks, they are 2 time for nothing. 
There is no war at present upon any of these functions, but 
simply upon the issuing of money, This is not a banking function; 
it is a right that belongs exclusively to the sovereign power of a gov- 
ernment. I will say that if we are to have banks at all I would 
rather have the present national banks than any I ever knew of... 

I say here frankly that the national Beak stem is the best 
banking system of any we have ever had, and while I say this I also 
say that the worst system we have ever had was the wild-cat State 
banking system. 

Now, sir, the great trouble in the discussion of this question has 
been that gentlemen who the continuance of the issuing func- 
tion of the national banks measure all their advantages and vir- 
tues by their comparison with the old rotten State banks. Isay 
that is unfair. No man on this side of the House, that I know of at 
least, is in favor of the old State banking system, We only oppose 
at this time, so far as I know, the national banks in their issuing 
functions. We are not fighting bankers nor their profession. The 
occupation of a banker is an honorable one. Isay, if I were not a 
lawyer 1 would wish to be a banker, and whatever I may say here- 
after will not be a reflection on the individual banker, but a reflection 
on the system. 

Now, to consider this question intelligently it becomes necessary 
for us to ask ourself, first, what is money I contend, sir, that 
money is a creature of law, that it can only exist by virtue of the 
law; and that money has certain pu which is to facilitate the 
interchange of commodities by furnishing a substitute for barter, so 
that when I wish to sell two cows and buy a horse I need not take 
my two cows to market and hunt fora man that wants to swap a 
horse for two cows, but need only sell my cows to the best advan- 
tage, (singly or together,) not for a horse but for that which repre- 
sents the value of the two cows, and for which I can buy a horse, and 
that which will do this is what I call money. For money is a crea- 
ture of law created only as a medium to facilitate the interchange 
of commodities, and therefore should not be a commodity itself, but 
only a representative of the value of commodities. 

But to do this it must have one essential function or attribute, 
which can only be imparted to it by the highest power known to 
man, namely, the sovereign power of the nation; and that is the func- 
tion of legal tender for the payment of all debts. 

And this does not conflict with the rights of States to control con- 
tracts between individuals, as suggested by my colleague on the 
committee from Missouri [Mr. BUCKNER] for a legal tender, or the 
powa of a legal tender, is simply this: when John owes money to 

ake and John makes him a tender of that which the Government 
has said is alegal tender and Jake refuses to take it, then Jake 
cannot go into the courts established by authority of law and say 


that the State must take hold of John and put its hands into his 
pocket or levy upon his goods and take from him that which will 
pay the debt in kind. But if I make a contract to barter, trade, or 
swap one commodity for another, then the interchange must be made 
in kind; e. g., if Ia to furnish labor for potatoes, when my labor 
is performed the legal-tender act will not prohibit the man who is to 
pay me for my labor from making a tender to me in the potatoes 
agreed upon. The legal-tender act has nothing to do with it. It is 
only when I to do a certain thing or to sell a certain commod- 
ity for money that then I must carry out that contract in good faith, 
so that when that money which the Government has established in 
its sovereign capacity is tendered, then I must either accept that 
money, or that tender will be a A aas pleain bar. That is the whole 
sum and substance of legal tender and its effect. 

Gentlemen tell us that we must have money which will pass cur- 
rent in England and the rest of the world. I ask any man here to 
show me or tell me if he has ever seen the money of the world, 
whether he has ever seen or ever heard of money that will pass cur- 
rent and is a tender anywhere except within the jurisdiction of the 
sovereign that has issued it, be he prince, potentate, or fifty million 
freemen, There is no money of the world. Whenever you go within 
the border of England or any other nation you settle your balances 
there, not with money, even if it is your legal-tender eagle or dol- 
lar, whether gold or silver. They will not count them; they weigh 
them. They but take the faith of the Government from the stamp 
on it, as to its fineness, and in that way they will make their calcula- 
sea nite receive it, not as money, but as commodity, merchandise, or 

ullion, 

Gold is not money; neither is money gold. Money is only that 
that is so created by law, whether made of gold, silver, nickel, cop- 
per, brass, iron, or paper. Gentlemen have a great deal to say about 

at money. Now, I ask you in all sincerity, and I want gentlemen 
to answer the question if they can, did any of you ever see a dollar 
of money that was not fiat 1 I pause for a reply; and I chal- 
lenge you to show me a dollar of money that is not fiat money. I 
care not whether it be made of gold or silver or nickel or copper, or 
whether it be made of paper. Why, sir, you may take your sub- 
sidiary coin, and how much of that has intrinsic value, and how much 
is fiat? Take the Bland dollar, which is worth in the market some 
twenty cents more than the trade-dollar. One is a legal-tender dol- 
lar, while the other has a eee of commodity, but uo legal 
tender; and yet it is worth twenty cents less. Take your copper 
and nickel coin; it does not contain near the commodity value of 
gold or silver, and yet to the extent that it is legal tender it will buy 
as much as any other money, and always serves the purpose contem- 
plated within the jurisdiction of the government that uttersit. What 
ure your bank bills? Are they money? No. Take the act that has 
created them, take the bill itself and read it, and you will tind that 
they are promises to pay money, and not money at all. When gentle- 
men talk about continental paper money, French assignats, and con- 
federate scrip as repudiated and worthless money, they talk of that 
which never existed. There never was continental paper money; 
there never was confederate paper money. They were mere promises 
to pay money. The French assignats were neyer money; they were 
mere promises to pay land. 

Gentlemen talk also of the standard of value; and my friend from 
Ohio who has just taken his seat said he wanted a standard of value, 
aud that the standard of value he wanted shall be gold or silver, or 
both, because the valueis there in the commodity before it is uttered ; 
and also that that value was based or 3 upon the amount of 
labor or the cost of production. I deny the whole proposition. The 
cost of labor and the cost of production have nothing todo with the 
value of any commodity. The question of value rests exclusively 
upon the matter of supply and demand. 

I might illustrate this by hard seasons of winter that freeze the 
ice thick, at which time ice may be housed with comparatively little 
labor and cost; and there might be a hot summer and the supply of 
ice housed with little labor meets a great demand created by the hot 
summer, hence the price of the ice is graded by the demand thus 
created. But reverse the proposition. The ice may be housed in a 
winter when it is thin and when it will take five times the labor to 
house it that is required when it is thick. The summer may be a 
cold one and little demand for ice. Now, notwithstanding the fact 
that the ice cost five times as much as it did to house it when it was 
thick, yet it will not bring within 50 per cent. as much as it brought 
the preceding summer, when the demand was excessive. Take an 
acre of ground on Broadway, New York; cost nothing to create; its 
worth millions. Take an acre on a mountain top; cost the same; 
worth nothing. Build an ocean steamer on the mountain top; it costs 
more money and labor than to build it at the ship-yard, yet it is worth- 
less, Build it where there is a demand or use for it, and it is worth 
millions. All the gold on the ship was not worth as much to Robin- 
son Crusoe asa needle, There was no demand for gold; there was 
use for a needle, Therefore, what nonsense it is for any gentleman 
to attempt to establish the proposition that you can fix a standard 
of value, The value of all things depends exclusively upon their 
usefulness, Take it upon your own proposition. Even if the value 
depends upon the price of production there can be no standard, for 
the price of production will depend upon the demand and supply. 
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Value is ever-shifting. It has uo permanence. Specific gravity, 
distance, bulk, &c., can be fixed, but values are as shifting as the 
winds, and have no maximum nor minimum. 

When, therefore, gentlemen talk of the standard of value they talk 
of that which cannot exist and which never existed. You may have 
a unit by which you may measure values, and that is the closest you 
can possibly come to it; and when you adopt that unit you may make 
it a dollar, or you may call it a pound, or you may call it a frane, or 
whatever you will, butit is still the unit established by the govern- 
ment, and by that unit men may measure the value relatively of one 
article with another, and that is all the use there is in money so far 
as the question of value is concerned. 

Mr. BAYNE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BRUMM. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYNE. Do you believe that the law of supply and demand 
applies to the amount of currency that shall be in circulation ? 

Mr. BRUMM. No, sir; the law of supply—as to volume? 

Mr. BAYNE. Les, sir. 

Mr. BRUMM. That is beyond question. 

Mr. BAYNE. Then does not the gentleman think that the distin- 
gnishing difference between the national banking system and the 
issnance of money by the Government itself or between those who 
would issue Treasury notes, that the national banking system enables 
the amount of the supply to correspond with the business wants of 
the community, while the Treasury-note system would vest the ar- 
bitrary power in Congress to fix the amount of circulation as it saw 
fit? 


Mr. BRUMM. I understand the gentleman, and would have an- 
swered that hereafter; but since he has asked the question now, I 
will answer it here. The question of supply and demand as to money 
is a question of judgment. There is no standard for that. There is 
psa e, that you can fix it by. It is a matter of judgment, and I 
contend that the best scale by which you can ascertain it is the price 
of money, namely, interest. 

Mr. BAYNE. Is the quantity of ice to be consumed a matter of 
judgment 

Mr. BRUMM. No. 

{ Mr. BAYNE. Or a matter of necessity ? 

Mr. BRUMM. There it is a question of supply and demand in a 
commodity. But money is different; and that is what I am trying 
to get through your heads. Money is a matter you cannot fix; you 
must take money just in proportion as it may be wanted by a com- 
munity; and that can only be fixed, I believe, by the price of that 
money. Money, however, if you allow the Government to issue it 
will not hang for the want of supply, because the Government will 
be able to issue it in unlimited amounts if necessary; and therefore 
the question of supply and demand does not apply. Human beings 
cannot control winters; nor can they control summers; but goy- 
ernments can control the supply of money, and I say to a t ex- 
tent the demand for money. At any rate it may control entirely the 
supply of money if you only let it exercise that function which it 
has a right to exercise and not limit it to any specific commodity, 
such as gold and silver. 

But I have said this is only a matter of judgment and there paused. 
The only ditference between my friends and myself on that proposi- 
tion is, that they want to have judgment of a part and I want to 
have the judgment of the whole. I wantthe judgment of fifty mill- 
ions of freemen. They want the judgment of directly interested and 
soulless corporations, responsible to no God for their acts, responsi- 
ble to no penal code, responsible to nothing but to the extent of their 
assets in a civil sense; while man, responsible to God, to his neigh- 
bor, to his family, penally and civilly, would be the better, the more 
disinterested judge than these corporations, whose existence and pros- 
perity depend, not as my friend says, on their being able to see that 
there is a stability in the currency, but, as the experience of ages 
shows, on their being able to see that there is anything else but a 
stability in the volume of the currency. In that sense, having the 
avarice of humanity at least, they control it in their own interest, 
asking no questions as to what the effect of it will be on the rest of 
mankind. ‘Therefore I again repeat that the question of volume shall 
be left to the people. They will be better able to take care of them- 
selves than the bankers will be totake care of them. Besides, when 
the bankers control the volume they keep it hovering between uni- 
versal bankruptey and the highest possible interest that can be 
squeezed out oF business, for the lower the volume the higher the in- 
terest. Therefore the bankers always keep the volume as close to 
the brink of bankruptcy as possible, with the margin so small that 
the slightest flurry brings on a crisis; for, mark you, the banker 
makes more money with one dollar out at 6 per cent. than he does 
with two dollars out at 3 per cent.; besides he requires only half the 
capital, runs less risk, and requires less work. When interest is six 
cents on one dollar the purchasing power of those six cents is much 
greater than when the interest is six cents on two dollars. 

I know it is often said, “ Why, you contend that by the Government 
putting its fiat under the law upon a piece of paper that will make 
that paper worth a dollar ;” maa they tell us, “But you cannot legis- 
late a value out of nothing ;” they tell us, “ Lou cannot make that 
dollar worth a dollar, because it is not issued upon value.” Just at 
this point let me tell you, sir, that you are wrong. Valne depends 
eutirely upon utility; everything is valuable only according to its 
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usefulness. Anything that is of no use is of no value; hence if by 
legislation we can grant a franchise, extend a privilege, create a 
function, prevent an evil, or establish anything that will do good or 
be of use, we are by such legislation creating value just to the extent 
of that usefulness; and here, if you will bear with me, I will illustrate 
to you the difference between this fiat dollar and that which you call 
the dollar, the bank note. I here first say that a bank note is never 
issued. No man can show me a bank note that ever was issued. 
Banks do not issue money. What do they do? They loan money 
out. They give their promissory note for the individual's promissory 
note, always taking care to pay the individual nothing for his prom- 
issory note, but demanding of the individual interest for the promis- 
sory note of the bank, and the result is there is not a dollar of bank 
money out to-day, and never was, that is not drawing interest by day 
and by night, on week days and Sundays, on holidays and work days; 
and labor has to make up that interest. 

How is it with the Government issue? There never was a dollar 
of Government money put out that was not put out for value received. 
I want to repeat that, for I wish you to remember it. There never 
was a dollar of Government paper money put out, or gold or silver 
money, that was not put out for value received. Governments do 
not loan money out; governments pay money out, and they pay it 
for value received. 

Will gentlemen tell us that when this Government called its 
75,000 boys in blue, and then its 300,000 more, and repeated it from 
call to call, and paid these soldiers in the J gmat dollar, the Gov- 
ernment did not get value received? en these men sacrificed 
their right arms or their legs, shed their blood, laid down their 
lives, that the nation might live, will gentlemen say that the Govern- 
ment did not get value received? And if it did, those greenbacks 
still represent that value. 

But they say, how are you going to redeem it? Sir, if ever there 
was a y redemption the redemption of the greenback by the sac- 
rifice of the soldiers of this country was as holy a redemption as any 
since the advent of the Son of God. Do you ask me how it was 
redeemed from the hands of the soldier? Why, when that soldier sent 
his greenback home to his wife and little ones, and when that wife 
and those little ones ate the bread they bought with it from the baker, 
that greenback was redeemed in bread. And when the baker paid 
for his flour that greenback wasredeemed again. So when you start 
money out right, you start it out for value received, and every time 
it passes from hand to hand it is redeemed. In that very passage it 
is its own redeemer, and when it comes back to the Government in 
the shape of taxes or duesit comes to its fountain source, as the rain 
which rises from the ocean gets back to the spring and trickles down 
the mountain and waters the valley and again finds its outlet into 
its mother ocean. So would we have the Government money, not 
based apon gold, not based upon silver, not based upon any one or two 
commodities, but by the Government’s power of taxation based upon 
every commodity that the American people can create; based upon 
the whole wealth of the nation, based upon the entire credit, the 
honor, the integrity, the patriotism, and the intelligence of the Amer- 
ican people; paid ont for value, and not like the bank note, loaned 
out on interest. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. 
interrupt him ? 

Mr. BRUMM. Not a bit. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I understand the gentleman to say that 
he wants all the currency of the country to be issued directly by the 
Government. I would like him to state who is to determine the 
limits of the amount of currency to be issued f? 

Mr. BRUMM. That question was asked me before by my friend 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. BAYNE,] and I answered him that it was 
a question of judgment as to the amount of currency. The dif- 
ference between the banks determining the amount of currency and 
the Government determining the amount of it was that in one in- 
stance the banks were made the judge, and in the other fifty millions 
of freemen were made the judge. Now, if the gentleman wants 
something more specifie—— 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I do. 

Mr. BRUMM. I will state that I believe with my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] that a postal system of deposits is a 
healthy one. I believe that, by such a system of deposits we could 
absorb the plethora of money, and by that system the amount of 
circulation could be ganged, 8 it would gauge the rate of in- 
terest. I do not know but that the introduction of one of the func- 
tions of the Bank of England might be a good one in connection 
with the postal system of deposits, That is, that a commission es- 
tablished by the Government shall, upon due notice to the holders 
of the certificates of deposits, raise or lower the rates of interest 
just as money may become plethoric or scarce in the business of the 
country. The amount of circulation could be regulated in that 
way, for when money would be scarce the rate of interest could be 
lowered and men would draw their money from deposit, and when 
there was a plethora of money the rate of interest could be raised 
and men would put the money on deposit. In that way you would 
have an automatic system within the control of the Government by 
the people and for the people, not by the banks and for the banks. 
That is but one scheme, and there are others, but I cannot now take 
the time to state them all. 


Will it disturb the gentleman for me to 
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Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, I understand the gentleman to say that 
Congress should determine the amount of circulation. 

Mr. BRUMM, Congress might determine it in that way by cre- 
ating a postal system of deposits, and then as long as there was a 
demand br the currency the Treasury might have the unlimited right 
to issue currency equal to the demand, the amount to be regulated 
by the price it is fetching in the market and by the amount invested 
in the postal deposits or the amount withdrawn, That would be an 
automatic system, and would answer all the purposes of regulating 
the currency. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I understand the gentleman to say that 
the Treasury should be authorized to issue promises to pay for all 
debts of the Government, 

Mr. BRUMM. No, sir; oh, no! I would never have the Govern- 
ment or any one issue promises to pay, but would have them pay at 
once, 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Issue currency! 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes, currency. Issue fiat dollars to pay the debts 

of the Government under its sovereign power and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the subject-matter, and not postpone the payment of its 
honest debts by issning promises, especially when those promises are 
burdened with interest. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. Would they not be promises to pay? 

Mr. BRUMM. No; they would be the same as coin. Your gold dol- 
lar and your silver dollar is not a promise to pay. You cannot go to 
the Government and ask it to redeem this half-dollar [holding one 
in his hand] or a gold eagle. The Government would tell you that 
they had nothing to do with that; that you might pay it to the Gov- 
ernment for a debt and that would be all. Even then if it were 
worn orshort in weight, the Government would not receive it for as 
much in value as it was worth when it was issued. It would not re- 
ceive it as money at all, but would receive it according to weight 
as a commodity or bullion for recoinage only, while it will receive its 
paper dollar for full value at all times. As my colleague on the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. CRAPO, Isays, the currency of the conntry should rest upon 
the prudence as well as upon the power of the Government. 

That brings me back again to the original proposition. You must 
not issue too much money. We understand very well what infla- 
tion means, and we do not ask for anything of the kind, But we 
do ask that you keep the issuing function, even though it be gold, 
silver, fiat paper money, or Government promises to pay, under the 
exclusive control of the Government, and let it be regulated by 
any scheme or plan that will establish a proper bulk or quantity of 
currency. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. What part of the Government is to de- 
termine the amount to be issued ? 

Mr. BRUMM. I said that I would recommend the election of a 
commission, under control of Songran or would have it under direct 
control of Congress. We might by act of Congress give the Treas- 
ury unlimited power to issue fiat or full legal-tender paper money 
(which is the same thing) as long as money fetches more than 3 per 
cent. interest. Whenever it gets down to that point I would have 
it stop the issue; if it should go up again, then I would have it issue 
more. But you never need contract currency that is properly issued. 

I agree with my friend from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH ] that of all 
the evils of currency that of contraction and expansion is the greatest. 
‘The laborer is the last to feel the effects of inflation and the first to 
feel the effects of contraction. Therefore I would put it where there 
would be no amount issued that would ever need to be contracted, 
except by natural results, such as loss and destruction. Ifthe Gov- 
ernment keeps within the bounds of wisdom, as it can, and in my 
judgment will, as soon as the issuing function is forever taken from 
the banks, it never need contract the currency. 

Gentlemen may tell us that during the war it would not have done 
to have issued an unlimited amount of paper currency. I answer 
no; but as the Government issued the currency it could draw it 
back by taxation and thus keep the volume at a healthy point at all 
times. During the war, when we had an immense Army, the Gov- 
ernment could do this. In time of peace I grant you the Government 
cannot do itso easily; but in such a time there is no necessity for a 
superabundance of issue, and therefore of course there is no occa- 
sion for absorbing it by taxation. But-in time of war the Govern- 
ment can set a limit upon the issue by the exercise of the power of 
taxation, drawing back the currency and keeping it at all times in 
a healthy condition. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. I would like to ask my friend a question. 
He says that the issuance of money should be by Congress or by a 


commission. 
Mr. BRUMM. I me that its issue should be regulated by Con- 
gress, as it is now under the Constitution, but should never be dele- 
gated to banks, 
Mr. HARDENBERGH. How are you going to get that money 
out, and how are you going to restrict or regulate the issue? Sup- 
pose you have an extravagant Congress or commission that issues 
more money than is required, so that people throughout the country 
refuse to take it. You then establish a gold basis, a silver basis, 
and what you call your Treasury-note basis. Confidence is gone, 
and the people sufter. 
Mr. BRUMM. No, I propose to establish nothing of the kind, 


We would get this money ont just as the people want it by always 
paying and receiving for value. When there is a Government issue 
you cannot pet more money out than the Government can receive 
value for. I might have stated this in my answer to my friend from 
Illinois, [Mr. Smiru.j] The amount of money in circulation is thus 
limited at all times. If after the debt is paid the amount of currene 
in circulation should not be sufficient, our friends from the Sonth 
are asking us to educate their people. In the North, too, we have 
ignoramuses enough that ought to be educated, and I would rec- 
ommend that the Government issue its fiat money and educate the 
people, if perchance there should be no other way of getting money 
in circulation, Internal improvements would be another method. 
Thus you enable the Government to be master of the situation at all 
times. Neither would there ever be a lack of contidence, for conti- 
dence is only lost when you make a lot of promises in shape of bank 
notes, &c., that you cannot redeem, whereas if you have cash legal- 
tender money based on the power and wisdom of the whole nation 
you have the very essence of contidence itself, 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. I would like to ask my friend what volume 
of currency under his system he would issue? Would he pay every 
bond and obligation of the United States now out by this fiat money, 
as he calls it? 

Mr. BRUMM. No, sir; not at once, but as fast as they mature 
and as rapidly as consistent with financial stability. I am unable 
to state the exact amount which would be proper for the volume of 
currency ; and no other man in the world is able to doit. But Lean 
do so just as wellas the banker can. No man can tell beforehand the 
amount of currency required for a country like ours, Experience as 
the money is out will settle the question; and nothing else under the 
sun can. — 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Crapo, ] my colleague on 
the committee, remarked in regard to the banks that “ the necessi- 
ties of their creation have not been forgotten.” He also speaks of 
their past ‘‘ patriotic services.“ What did the gentleman mean? 
Did he mean to corroborate my other colleague on the committee, 
LMr. HARDENBERGH,] who said that the bank note paid the soldier 
and carried us through the war? If he did, I deny the proposition. 
I say that no soldier ever received one dollar of national-bank-note 
money. Why, sir, your bank charters do not expire until next Feb- 
ruary—February, 1883; then the banks will have only been in exist- 
ence twenty years. Hence they could not have been in existence be- 
fore 1863. Yet men will undertake to make people believe that the 
war was fought out by this national-bank money. What is the fact 
as to this? 1 rend from Judge Martin: 


The war commenced early in 1861. There was not one national-bank note 
issued until 1864. 


Why, sir, Vicksbargh had fallen then; Gettysburgh, the turning 
point of the war, had been won. Our soldiers were marching tri- 
umphantly, crushing the shell of the late rebellion. Confidence had 
been restored; the danger of foreign intervention had passed; and 
the war was practically over. The battle had been fought and the 
victory won. Then these national banks came in and said: “Now 
we want you to let us control the currency.” 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. They were forced to do it. 

Mr. BRUMM. The gentleman says they were forced to do it. 
Ay, sir, their avarice forced them to do it. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. The Government forced them to do it. 

Mr. BRUMM. The Government did not force them to doit. Wall 
street came here to Con In the language of the old commoner, 
Thad. Stevens, “a wail came up from thé caverns of Wall street,” 
and insisted upon an amendment in the Senate to the House bill re- 
ported by him as chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
pee in a clause that repudiated the greenback and became the 

asis of the national-bank system. It was done at the bidding of 
Wall street. Yet gentlemen tell us that the banks were forced to 
take control of the currency. The Government did say to the State 
banks, „we will tax you 10 per cent, on your circulation;” but did 
that force anybody to establish national banks? 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. Certainly it did. 

Mr. BRUMM. No; it simply got rid of the wild-cat State system 
of bank notes. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH, Was not the primal evidence that Mr. 
Chase “ wiped out” the State banks by pasing the tax of 10 per 
cent, on their circulation and forcing the national banks to take bonds 
whether they wauted to do so or not ? 

Mr. BRU. I do not care what the primal idea of Mr. Chase or 
any other man was. The fact is the Government issued these Treas- 
ury notes. He made the bankers receive these Treasury notes; he 
made them receive the first $60,000,000 for debts, although it had not 
been put in the original act, but was rather left to his discretion. 

Mr. CRAPO. My colleague on the committee seems to have for- 
gotten that part of the history of the country when the Government 

ad a large amount of 7.30 bonds and when the question of funding 
the public debt was an intricate and doubtful one, and when the 
banks did come forward and aid the Government in the funding pro- 
cess, converting the 7.30 bonds into those of a lower rate of interest. 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes, they did come and refund the debt; that is, 
they so refunded it that instead of the Government owing the debt to 
the bondholders, to the contractors, and to the soldiers whose pay 
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was far in arrears, they made it over to the bankers at 40 cents on the 
dollar. They came and helped to refand the debt, which was the 
cause of the crisis of 1873. They did come and aided the Govern- 
ment to do that which brought on the greatest calamity this nation 
ever had save alone the last rebellion. They did come and make the 
Government refund this debt by contracting the currency so rapidly 
that labor lay prostrate, and men, women, and children were starving 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

While on this point, Mr. Speaker, let me say that gentlemen here 
are fond of throwing into the teeth of the “ Greenbackers” the fact 
that we prophesied the Government never could resume specie pay- 
ment under your refunding system. I insist that we were rigi t 
when we — that, for, sir, you have not resumed to-day, Under 
your original refunding act and resumption policy you changed your 

licy. You were going to cut down every dollar of greenbacks. 

ou had demonetized silver, and when the greenback 3 was 
proved to be only too true you changed 2 policy and you remone- 
tized silver, stopped the destruction of the mback and made it 
a full legal tender except for the payment of the public debt. 

What is the result to-day? You boast of resumption. I deny it. 
You have not resumption, and , eo of specie payment on de- 
mand for national-bank notes. To resume is to get back to where 
you s . This you have not done. You have a new idea of re- 
deeming the national-bank note by a redeemer for which we on this 
side of the House are denounced. 

After you call in the entire $350,000,000 bank notes and redeem 
them in greenbacks, you may resume by taking a fixed sum, notless 
than $50, pay the expense, and run the risk of getting it to and 
from New York City, and then put it in a little bit of a hole in that 
city and have it ee That is what you gentlemen boast of as 
your resumption policy. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Who does the gentleman allude 
to when he says you propose to retire the greenbacks and demone- 
tize silver? 

Mr. BRUMM. The 
number of others. I 
other side. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Who are they? 

Mr. BRUMM. One is the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 


88 from Ohio is one, and there are a 
elieve there are several gentlemen on the 


D>wp.] There are a number on both sides of the House. 
Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I know no Democrat. 
Mr. BRUMM. Yes, the gentleman I have already named ; the gen- 


tleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Dowp,] and many others. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. As I understood the gentleman’s 
statement it was that somebody was to demonetize silver. To whom 
does he refer? None in the Democratic party. 

Mr. BRUMM. I say those opposed to issuing greenbacks, Demo- 
crats or Republicans. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Does the gentleman assert that 
any Democrat ever voted to demonetize silver? 

Ar. BRUMM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania mean to assert that any Democrat voted in favor of the 
demonetization of silver? 

Mr. BRUMM. Iam unable to answer the gentleman’s question, 
except to say that Ido not believe that 50 per cent. on either side 
of the House who voted on that question knew what they were 
doing. 

Mr TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Does not the sennoman know 
that the silver dollar was demonetized by the Republican party, ina 
Republican House and a Republican Senate, andsigned by a Repub- 
lican President f 

Mr. BRUMM. The bill was passed; a large majority of Demo- 
crats and Republicans both voted for it, and as I have said they did 
not know what they were doing. I believe that it got through the 
House by a trick and that they voted blindly upon it. f : 
Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will permit 
—s 


Mr. BRUMM, Certainly. 1 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to ask tlie gentleman from Illinois if he 
stated that no Democrat voted for the act of 1573? ; 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. The act demonetizing silver? 


Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, sir. 
I say it was passed by a Repub- 


m 


es, 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. p 
lican House and a Republican Senate, and signed by a Republican 
President; and no Democrat of either House favored it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam sorry to say the gentleman labors under an 


error. 

Mr. CANNON. Iwill state to the gentleman from Illinois, upon 
the same authority and on the same evidence that he uses, that not 
one Republican voted for the act. The record of that vote was not 
taken by yeas and nays, and there is nothing to show that any 
Republican voted for it. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. But my friend cannot ignore the 
fact that both the House and Senate were Republican; that it was 
a 3 Congress out and out, and that it was signed by a 
Republican President. 

Mr. CANNON. And does not my friend know that no objection 
was made upon either the Republican or Democratic side of the 
House at that time? 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Cerfainly, Y will admit that, for 
it passed both Houses under false colors and by a trick. But it was 
signed by a Republican President who had his eyes open and knew 
well what he was doing. 

Mr. CANNON. Afterward he said he did not. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. And let me call my friend’s at- 
tention to the fact that when the Democratic party was restored to 
power in the Honse it restored the old silver dollar. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The Democratic party is evi- 
dently safe now, according to the statement of the gentleman from 
Illinois, and I hope we will proceed with the bank bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I am referring to the gentle- 
man on the other side of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. I only want to call attention to the fact that the 
remonetization of silver took place during the time when the Demo- 
crats were in the majority, as the gentleman says; and both Repub- 
licans and Democrats voted to pass it over the President's veto, while 
some Republicans and some Democrats voted against it. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I admit that there are some good, 
honest men on that side of the House, 

Mr. BRUMM. I now ask the Clerk to read in this connection what 
I have marked in this pamphlet entitled, National Banks and Legal- 
tender Notes, by Warwick Martin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


But we allege that from the beginning to the close of the war not one dollar of 
national-bank paper was paid to the Army or Navy. Most payments were made 
in demand notes issued by the Government, or in legal-tender notes, also issued 
by the same great power. 

The war commenced early in 1861. There was not one national-bank note 
issued until 1864. The soldiers could not, therefore, have been paid in them, if they 
had preferred them. But demand Treasury notes, to the amount of $60,000,000, 
were issued early in 1861, and legal-tender notes were issued in 1862, 1863, and 
1864, and with these notes the expenses of the war were paid. This is an inter- 
esting portion of our history. We give it with the particulars. 

At the commencement of the war the President and the Cabinet supposed, and 

ublished to the world, that it would be of short duration. From sixty to ninety 
ys were all the time then allotted to its existence. To obtain money for this 
short war, the of the Treasury relied upon loans from State banks, then 
anny om Thy pay coin. Fifty millions of dollars were borrowed from the New 
ork banks to end the war and 8 the Union. They loaned this sum to the 
Government upon the condition that the sub-treasury act of 1846, which excluded 
all bank notes from the Treasury and imposed fines and penalties upon all Gov- 
ernment officers who deposited any money in banks, should be repealed, so that 
the banks might be able to furnish the cireulation for the United States in their 
own notes, and also receiveand keep the public deposits. CORREA complied with 
this request, passing such a Jaw as the banks demanded. The $50,000,000 were 
loaned by the banks, and bonds of the United States bearing 6 per cent. interest 
were received by the banks therefor, at $80 on the one hundred. This loan was 
made 9 paid to the Treasury in the notes of the banks—not in 
ink of it, praeina reig the Government of the United States gives its 
bonds at 6 per cent. interest for the notes of banks at $80 on the one hundred. 
The notes were par. The bonds were 20 per cent. discount. ‘These are a portion 
of the bonds now maturing or becoming redeemable. 

We cannot do this subject justice without speaking of the exception clause in 
the leg al-tender act of Fe 25, 1862, which excluded these notes from the cus- 
tom- The House this act without this clause, making the notes full 
legal tender for everything. It was sent to the Senate for concurrence. Congrat- 
ulations poured in upon the House from all directions—North, East, and West. 
But an army from the money centers, 9 from New York, surrounded 
Senate. The bank presidents and cashiers assured Congress that if these notes 
were made legal er for everything all banks of issue would be compelled to 
windup. This argument was too strong fora heey ond of the Senate. They placed 
the exception clause in the law, thus insuring a ount upon the notes from the 
bonoa: The bill as thus amended was sent back to the House. The friends 
of the original bill fought theamendment manfully. But the Shylocks were around 
the House also, and they succeeded in effecting enough changes of votes to carry 
the bill as amended by the Senate. Thus the foundation was liid in the law for 
all the discount ever suffered by the people upon these notes of the Government. 
A blacker act is not recorded upon the of our history than this one. It was 
treason against the United Sta H: ese notes been made full legal tender, 
$1,000,000,000 could have been kept in circulation at par with gold, and thisamount 
would have been ample for the demands of the war and of the business of the 
country, and not one bond need to have been issued. But the discount upon the 
notes was intended to form, and it did form, the pretext for selling bonds, borrow- 


ing money, and establishing national banks. 
rhe 26th of February, 1563. (12 Statutes, 


665.) This was the first act 
authorizing the present national banks. It will be seen that it was just 
one year to a after the approval of the act authorizing the legal-tender 
notes. The object of the law as exp: by Mr. SHERMAN, in his 8 h upon 


the bill, was to have the notes of these banks supersede the legal-tender notes and 
the demand notes, the former of which had been used for paying the Army for 
nearly two years, and the latter for just one year. But no banks went into opera- 
tion under this act. The State banks madea decided stand against national banks. 
They held public meetings upon the subject in New York and elsewhere, and 
a against the national-bank scheme. Something had to be done to reduce 

urther the value of legal-tender notes, so that Shylocks and stockholders of State 
banks might see it to their interest to purchase bonds and commence national 


banking. 

On tho 3d of March, 1863, gan six days after the passage of the first national- 
bank act, (12 Statutes, 09,) the act of this date was „providing that 
legal-tender notes sh received for bonds, according to the law of their crea- 
tion and the notes themselves, until July 1, but not after that time. This was 
done to force the legal-tender notes out of the hands of the ey — and into bonds, 
that national-bank notes might be issued thereon, It alarmed the holders of legal- 
tender notes. They supposed the Government was about to repudiate them. 
Under the law, and the statement that the notes were all to be redeemed and the 
notes of national banks substituted for them, they went in 1864 to $285 of notes 
for $100 of gold. 8 this law, Shylocks and bankers were allowed 
to purchase bonds with legal- er notes which they had purchased with coin at 


$40 to $100. For these bonds thus they were were willing to receive 
$90 in national-bank notes on every fioo. But ive further inducements to the 
archase of bonds and the starting of national s therewith, a law was passed 


m March, 1864. viding that the interest on bonds, which was payable in gold, 
should be anticipated one year with or without rebate. This wae eee in 
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1864 and continued for five years. The bankers were now ready for banking, but 
the law had to be changed. 

The law of February 25, 1863, was repealed, and the act of June 13, 1864, (13 
Statutes, page 99,) was passed authorizing State banks to be converted into na- 
tional banks, and making other changes satisfactory tothe bankers. Thus far no 
national-bank notes had issued. 

Mr. BRUMM. Now, my colleague, the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, says that banks are not large moneyed 
monopolies. For the purpose of showing the power of the national 
banks, I ask the Clerk to read a small extract from the secretary’s 
report of the proceedings of the National Bankers’ Association, held 
at Saratoga in 1879. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bank managers are the most apathetic business N that I have ever come in 
contact with; an earthquake will hardly induce them to move out of their easy- 
chairs. They need not be suppliants. They want justice and not favors. Did they 
but realize their strength, acting together, exert it as do other great interests, 
they would have to ask but once, and any proper request wonld be granted. The 
banks represent the entire commerce of the country, the mining, the iron, the 
manufacturing, the agricultural, even the whisky and tobacco interests are de- 
pendent upon and are tribu: to the banks, and the in turn to them. Sup- 

banks and bankers should stop discounting for any one of these interests for 
thirty or forty days; nay, suppose the banks should cease making discounts to 
all of these interests at the same time, would not chaos comeagain? The movable 
capital of the entire commercial public of the country is in the banks. 

There are over 6,000 banks and bankers in the United States, wielding of capital 
and its over 54. 000.000, 000. They have only to move along the lines and re- 
tire from business and let the windy demagogues supply their place with money 
and mney bee can. They wili soon be told by the farmers that they want 
somethin ides words for their wheat, and so also will the manufacturers and 
other producers for their productions, Nothing is sotimid as capital, nothing so 
easily scared as one million, unless it be two millions. 


Mr. BRUMM. Here is an acknowledgment that two of the most 
dangerous elements to republican institutions are incident to your 
Banke namely, unlimited power and unmitigated cowardice. 

And for the parce of showing that they are banded together, that 
they act, work, and operate as though they were one, I shall have 
printed as nee ie Se A and B with my remarks two private circulars 
issued from the National Bankers’ Association, showing that they 
work together in harmony with each other and that they move like 
oneman. I had intended reviewing the different points made by my 
worthy colleague, the chairman of the committee, and also some of 
the remarks of my colleague on the committee, [Mr. Smiru,] but 
time will prevent me. 

on SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has ex- 

ired. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH, I will yield fifteen minutes of my time to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRUMM. Iam very much obliged to the gentleman, but fif- 
teen minutes will hardly suffice for what I desire to say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jersey 
cannot be recognized to yield the floor at this time. 

Mr. BRUMM. He is a member of the committee and will be enti- 
tled to an hour, 

The SPEAKER pro tem 
Forp] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania all my 
time. i 

Mr. BRUMM. Thanks. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to ask our 
national-bank friends what redeeming feature has the national-bank 
note that the greenback note has not? Whatadvantage to the peo- 
ple of the country, to the business interests of the conntry, has the 
national-bank note that the national Treasury legal-tender note does 
not possess ? 

Do you say that it is current all over the Union? I say amen; but 
so is the greenback. Do you say it has the confidence of the peo- 
ple? I say amen, for that confidence is based on the people them- 
selves, that confidence is based on the Government, and on its re- 
deemer and savior, the greenback dollar. Do you say it will surely 
be redeemed? I again say amen; it will be redeemed, but by the 
greenback dollar. 

And now let me ask another question. Let me ask the gentleman 
what advantage has the greenback that the national-bank note has 
not got? We claim that it has a number of advantages that your 
national-bank note has not got. In the first place, it saves the inter- 
est on the bond upon which the bank note is based, whatever that 
may be, great or small. In the second place, it saves the discount 
paid the broker or the banker; I have illustrated that heretofore; 
that is, the national-bank note goes out for interest and interest must 
be paid ; hence the Government pays interest first on the bond, then 
the man who receives the discount pays interest on the bill, both of 
which are wiped out the moment you allow the Government to issue 
this money iu the first instance. Then, sir, it does not bridge the 
chasm between the creditor and the debtor, as has been said by both 
my colleagues on the committee, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. Crapo] and the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. SMITH,] The 
national-bank note does not bridge the chasm; it widens the chasm; 
because it makes the holder of the note pay double interest. It leaves 
the volume to the people and 8 the concentration of power in 
the hands of the few. I wish I had time to illustrate the damnin; 
and blighting effect of this concentration of power by the ee 
men of the country in the hands of perhaps a few dozen men prac- 
tically in the city of NewYork. Any system of issuing banks fosters 
this centralization of power. 


The gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 


Again, there is a centralization of power in this, that whenever 
you take from the Government at large any of its functions, any of 
its rights, and give them to a portion of that Government you take 
it from the aggregate and give it to a few, and they in their selfish- 
ness would always use it and utilize it to their own interest. Func- 
tions that are sovereign should be held sacred by the Government, 
and not delegated to the few under any circumstances, You change 
it from an interest-bearing to a non-interest-bearing debt; and let 
me ask gentlemen who are so solicitous about the redemption of the 
. is it not easier to redeem a debt, even if it is to be re- 

eemed in kind, is it not easier to redeem a debt bearing no interest 
than it is to redeem a debt bearing interest? If you wipe out the 
interest of the bonds, cut them up into small denominations, make 
them legal tenders and serve the purposes of money; when the time 
comes for redemption the Government will be better able to redeem 
them if you do not charge interest than it will be if you compel it to 
pay interest for twenty-tive or one hundred years. 

Again, when yon liquidate the Government debt by the issue of 

eenbacks you take the Government out of the money market. To- 
oe the Government is one of the greatest if not the greatest com- 
petitor in the money market for loans. The Government is practi- 
cally a bidder against any man who wants to borrow money. The 
Government is a borrower of money under a national-bank system 
and a competitor in the business market for the money of the country, 
whereas it ought to stand back and be a helpmeet, rather than to 
draw that money. 

There will be no currency suspension as there was of the national 
banks in 1873. The national currency will redeem the bonds, 
gentlemen ask me, do I want to repudiate? I say no; I say I want 
the debt paid, dollar for dollar, according to the contract; coin, since 
it says so; gold, if the Government makes it so; blood, if the neces- 
sity requires it. I want it paid according to the contract. But I Say 
that the national Treasury note will pay this bond without repndiat- 
ing a dollar or a penny. 

Senator SHERMAN said that some six hundred millions of the na- 
tional debt was redeemed and paid in the national Treasury note ; 
not because the Government said it must be, but because the holder 
of the bond said: I do not want your gold and silver; I would 
rather take the national Treasury note, and let the Government take 
of its surplus at any time and call in so much of the debt as there is 
surplus.” There will scarcely be one man that will say, “I want 
gold or silver.” If they do say so, the Treasurer can easily tell them 
to back up their cart and take the silver that is now in the Treas- 
ury ; and as they take it out, it will come back in the twinkling of an 
eye, and then it can say, in the language of the barber, “' Next ;’ 
back up your cart and we will give you your silver again;” and it 
can keep this up till the national debt is paid. I would not pay it 
off so quickly as to bring on any calamity. There must be wisdom 
as well as honesty, and the Government will act in a truly wise and 
judicious manner if you only give it a chance. 

There will be no currency suspension. The Gevernment need 
never be troubled about suspending specie payments under that sys- 
tem. The only reason that specie payments are in danger to-day 
is because under your banking system you allow the banks of the 
country districts to deposit their money in the city banks. The 
deposit all their surplus and the banks in the city loan it to stoc 
speculators and gamblers. In the country they would rather putit 
out on call loans at 3 per cent. than on a permanent loan at 6 or 
7, because their deposits are on call. In the city they keep it in a 
spasmodic condition, loaning it constantly to stock-jobbers and spec- 
ulators, and hence when in 1873 stocks fell and could not be sold, a 
demand was made suddenly upon the banks for this money, and then 
it was that banks suspended not only specie payments, and honoring 
their own notes, but closed their doors, — refused to honor the 
drafts and checks of their depositors; then it was that they sus- 
pended all payments, and the result was the crisis of 1873. 

And then it was that the Government was compelled to bridge over 
the chasm by loaning these very banks $26,000,000 of legal-tender 
notes. Therefore, not only during the war did you rely upon your 
Treasury notes, but in time of profound peace, in times of crises you 
have always called upon your savior to come to your relief in all 
emergencies. 

But again, the most important element of the system is in the fact 
that it will prevent the contraction and expansion of the currency. 
It will keep it on a permanent basis, not subject to the double fluc- 
tuations of gold and silver as commodities, and as coin, nor to the 
whim, caprice, and avarice of biased individuals or interested cor- 

rations, It will be ona permanent basis, for the money will never 

issued beyond the amount that is wanted, and will be contracted 
only in a wholesome degree. Now, as to the merits of this bill and 
of the several amendments, I would ask what do gentlemen really 
es to 8 aa by the passage of this bill? 

ír. DOWD. I have been informed that the gentleman has said 
that I advocated the demonetization of silver. 

Mr. BRUMM. No, sir; I said you opposed the issue of greenbacks 
and advocated State-bank notes. 

Mr. DOWD. No; I did not even do that. 

Mr. BRUMM. I understood you to do so yesterday. 

Mr. DOWD. The gentleman is mistaken, 

Mr. BRUMM. Then we are still without a substitute for this sys- 
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tem, and I want gentlemen to come forward and tell us what they 
do want. You come down now to the proposition that you must either 
have a perpetual national debt or the days of the national banks 
ure numbered. Either one or the other of these horns of the dilemma 
you must take. You must either say that you want to mortgage our 
children and their posterity indefinitely or that national banks must 
give up their issue, Now, since the days of the issuing function of 
national banks are numbered, and since you do not propose any sub- 
stitute for it, let me ask if we had not better begin now to let them 
down casy, to let them down gradually? You say they have lived 
for nineteen years and that you want them to have twenty years 
more of existence. If you give that to them, then at the end of that 
time you must either give Siem twenty years more or else let the 
bottom drop out all of a sudden. 

Now, I do not want anything of the kind, I am more generous 
toward the national banks than that. I want them to start now 
and prepare for the day of judgment. The time is at hand, and their 
days are numbered. I only ask them to prepare now, that they may 
meet their judgment when it comes upon them, and not inflict 
another crisis upon this country like that which they have hereto- 
fore inflicted. 

Now, what does this bill contemplate ? You say that under the 
present law the banks may be continued. Yes, they may. But you 
say that you do not want the issuing functions to be disturbed in 
the least; you do not want the banks to pay up the amount of the 
lost or destroyed notes, which have been lost or destroyed during 
the twenty years of their existence? 

Do you say you want that done? Oh, yes, for in the sixth section 
of your bill you ied that whenever the amount shall be reduced to 5 
per cent. then the banks must pay the balance in current coins. 

Now, if the experience in regard to national-bank notes is any- 
thing like the experience in regard to the loss and destruction of 
fractional currency you never will get to the 5 per cent. limit. In 
all honor and candor, why cannot you fix a specified time and not 
resort to the subterfuge of a 5 per cent. limit 

I have fixed the time in my bill at one year. I had it fixed at 
thirty days; but the Comptroller of the Currency thought that was 
too short a time, and so I have fixed it at one year. I only ask that 
at the end of that one year they shall redeem their notes and receive 
other notes for them if they please; and for those that cannot be 
redeemed, whether 5 per cent. or 50 per cent., they must pay in cur- 
rent funds. 

They have had this privilege now for twenty years, and they knew 
that the day of settlement would come. As honest men they ought 
to be willing to pay to the Government that amount of money, and 
let the Government turn it around and liquidate and redeem that 
amount of interest-bearing debt. 

Mr. CRAPO. Is not the gentleman aware that so far as banks have 
gone into liquidation already, and their circulation has been called 
in, ee amount of lost and destroyed bank bills is less than 1 per 
cent. 

Mr. BRUMM. “Yes, I will grant that it is so stated. 

Mr. CRAPO. That is from the official figures. 

Mr. BRUMM. I know it must be so if the gentleman says so. But 
it is only a presumption. Take those banks which have gone into 
liquidation; they may have been fortunate, or rather unfortunate for 
them; and it may be the amount is only 1 per cent. But statistics 
are very slippery things to stand on. While that may be the case 
with some, it may not be with others. 

But even if that is the case, so much stronger then the argument 
why they should pay that 1 per cent. honestly. Why place the limit 
at 5 per cent.? I want some argument for it, some reason. Why do 
you want the limit at 5 per cent., and say that only when it gets 
down to that point shall they liquidate their liabilities by paying 
currency to the Government! 

Let there be no limit of per cent. Do you know that banks may 

among themselves that they will not let the notes of their 
brother bankers get below 5 per cent.? They may say, let us keep 
that amount; and a five-dollar bill held by each one on this or that 
bank would make up the amount, and in that way they will thwart 
the object you have in view. 

Therefore I say again, what harm, if you are honest, can there be 
in fixing a time rather than the amount, and say that they shall 
have a gor and if they do not redeem every dollar of the money 
which they have to redeem in that time, then they must pay current 
funds for it? 

Do you tell me that a crisis will be the result when a year’s time 
will be allowed for the payment of only 1 per cent.? If so, then I 
pray God that the national banks may be wiped out before I die and 
that my children need not fight so weak and corrupt an institution. 
If such a measure as this is to produce a crisis, then we should de- 
vise some plan by which we can get rid of the incubus that can- 
not — even 1 per cent., with a whole year’s time in which to 
raise it. 

What are the provisions of my substitute? One of the propositions 
Ihave submitted I have no hopes of having passed; there are not 
Greenbackers enough here for that. But I have submitted a compro- 
mise measure which does all that is contemplated by the Crapo bill 
except that it provides for the contingency ofa crisis, in this, that as 


the national-bank notes are wiped out we shall substitute therefor 
the Treasury notes—legal-tenders—just as they are to-day. Besides, 
this substitute fixes twelve months as the time for the final payment 
or liquidation of those national-bank notes that are lost or destroyed. 
Those are the only two substantial propositions as to which my sub- 
stitute differs from the measure proposed by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. This ead capt of mine must meet the views of 
any gentleman here who is anxious to have the national banks con- 
tinue by reason of their discount function, their deposit function, 
their transmission function. This substitute simply says to the na- 
tional banks that they must be honest in their issuing function. 
This is all that my substitute contemplates. I ask for it the careful 
attention of every member on this floor. I ask any one to point out 
3 it differs substantially from the Crapo bill except as above 
stated. 

Gentlemen talk about giving banks the right to issue money be- 
cause the Government cannot do it. How can bankers do it? To 
what extent can they do it? To the full extent of the national debt, 
less 10 per cent. Now, gentlemen, if you are honest in claiming that 
the Government should not issue money, but that creatures of the 
Government should issue it, Lask why do you not offer a proposition 
something like this, that any individual may go to the Secretary of 
the Treasury with a bond of not less than $100, and not exceeding, 
I would say, $20,000, and receive not bank notes, but individual notes, 
if you please? What objection is there to allowing an individual 
the same privilege which you allow to a corporation? What is the 
difference ? 

John Smith, a business man in my county, has $20,000. He wants 
to go into manufacturing business. He finds that it will take $18,000 
to build his factory. He says: ‘‘ Here is a banking corporation with 
$25,000 capital that can go to the United States Treasury and by de- 

ositing bonds get money for them to the full amount of the bonds, 
ess 10 per cent., and shave the people with it. Why should I not do 
the same thing? I will goto the Secretary of the Treasury, and say 
to him: ‘ Here are 320,000 of Government bonds; give me $18,000 in 
notes.’ I will take these netes home—not for the pu of shav- 
ing my neighbors, not to draw sweat and blood from them by usury. 
I will use them in erecting my factory, in giving employment to my 
neighbors, in building up the industries of the country. I will not 
loan out this money to draw the blood from the man who wants to 
build a factory. I will build the factory myself. I only ask the Gov- 
ernment to do for me what it is doing for the national banks.” He 
says to the Secretary of the Treasury: ‘‘Give me money upon the 
same terms on which you give it to this soulless corporation.” The 
Secretary says: “No, no; you are a creature of God; yon area being 
of flesh and Tona and blood; a responsible creature ; I cannot give 
you this money. Besides, you want this money to use it as a blessing 
to your neighbors; that is againstour policy.” 

What does John Smith do? He goes home and gets several of his 
neighbors to join with him. They say we will apply to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; and it will no longer be the application of 
John Smith; it will be the First National Bank of Hookstown. 
They go to the Secretary of the Treasury, and he says: „Oh, I see; 
you are not here as a responsible creature, a creature of God—a mor- 
tal man, with soul immortal; you are an immortal creature without 
u soul. Deposit your $25,000 of bonds, and I will give you $22,500 
in money. You may then go home—not to erect factories, not to 
give employment to your neighbors, not to build railroads and other 
improvements, but to shave your fellow-citizens, to draw from them 
their life-blood.” 

Mr. CANNON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BRUMM. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman vote with me for an amend- 
ment to allow these banks to carry on the banking business without 
taking circulation, or to reduce the amount of their bonds deposited 
to a nominal sum, for the reason that at the present premium upon 
4 per cent. bonds and on the basis of 8 per cent. interest upon loans 
there is absolutely no profit in circulation? I desire to see an amend- 
ment of that kind adopted, and I have such a proposition now pend- 
ing. I personally know that most of the country banks at least would 
be glad to have it adopted. 

Mr. BRUMM. IfI understand the question right, it means simply, 
will I vote for an amendment continuing the national banks as they 
are, excepting their ei functions? Is that the question ? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUMM. Then I answer yes, with all my heart. Give us your 
banks of deposit, your banks of discount, your banks for transmis- 
sion of money, but let the people say what the cirenlating medium 
shall be, 

Mr. CANNON. Does not the gentleman think it would be a good 
thing for the banks to have that privilege instead of going out of 
business, instead of paying 123 for the 4 per cent. bonds as soon as 
the three-and-a-halfs are called, which will be during the present 


year? 

Mr. BRUMM. Whenever it pays the banker to give 123 per cent. 
he will do it. When it does not, he will throw his money on the 
conntry and not ask any questions as to what is to become of the 


people, 
Mr. CANNON. The gentleman wishes to be fair, I know Now, 
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in my State of Illinois, and in some of the other States, there is a 
constitutional provision which prohibits the incorporation of any 
bank of circulation or discount. The alternative is presented to the 
national barks to take circulation at a loss or go out of business and 


bank under the form of 535 


Mr. BRUMM. I have already said I will, if that provision be 
adopted, be willing to provide that whenever they want to go out 
as a bank of issue we will substitute for every bank note a Treasury 
legal tender. That would keep the volume of circulation at the 
present amount, or rather it would increase it to the extent of the 
circulation of the banks which went out of existence, The banks will 
all renew, and that question is answered in that proposition. I do 
not want to interfere with that now. I have my own views about 
that proposition, but it is not a question at issue. I sayI donot wish 
to interfere with any other function of the national banks at this 
time except the issuing function. I say I will oppose any State bank 
of deposit, or any State bank of discount. I believe that no corpo- 
ration of a State, no creature of a State, has aright to deal in money 
as money created by the sovereign power of the Government. I 
believe the function of discount and deposit, and exchange even, 
belongs or ought to belong to individuals or to corporations created 
by the National Government alone. 

Mr. HAZELTON. The General Government would not have au- 
thority to bank. 

Mr, BRUMM. The General Government never does bank. 

Mr. HAZELTON. As a bank of issue? 

Mr. BRUMM. Issuing is no banking function. It never was, and 
there is where you make your mistake. You constantly confound 
the idea of a bank note with an actual dollar. You constantly con- 
found a promissory note with a flat dollar. You constantly confound 
a promise to pay a dollar with a gold, silver, or other legal dollar 
made by the sovereign power of the country. 

Mr. ELTON. Does the gentleman hold 

Mr. CRAPO. Let me ask my colleague on the committee from 
Pennsylvania whether the greenback is a promise to pay? 

Mr. BRUMM. And let me say right here in reply to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that the greenback on its face is a promise 
to pay. It is not the money I want, but it comes nearest to what I 
want and what I can get under the present circumstances. 

I will go further, Mr. Speaker, and will say that on its face it isa 
romise to pay, but by the act creating it it does not promise to pay. 
nder the act which created it, it is provided that it shall be re- 

ceivable in payment of dues, and may be convertible into bonds. 
The bankers of Wall street are those who put this character upon 
the greenbacks. Under the act creating the greenback it is not re- 
deemable either in gold or silver. You will not find it anywhere in 
the act by which the greenback was created that it is redeemable 
either in gold or silver. 

Mr. ELTON. Can the Government issue any other form than 
that which is a promise to pay? 

Mr. BRUMM. Is that the whole of your question? 

Mr. HAZELTON. Certainl 1 

Mr. BRUMM. Very well; I will now answer it. The Govern- 
ment has no right to issue a promise to pay. 

Mr. HAZELTON. It has not? 

Mr. BRUMM. It has not. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Once more. Would youobey a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States? 

r. BRUMM. I will obey all decisions of every court so long as 
they stand, but I reserve the right to reverse their decision by the 


prope rocesses. 

N HAZELTON . Has not the Supreme Court decided that you 
ean issue nothing except a promise to pay in gold or silver dollars, 
and that there is no such idea as a fiat dollar, or a paper dollar, 
under our Government? If so, how are you to get around it? 
1 BRUMM. There never can be a dollar that is not a fiat dol- 

T. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Have they not so decided ? 

Mr. BRUMM. The Supreme Court have gone so far as to say that 
the Government Treasury note is a legal tender, first; and here let 
me say that the first money that the Government.issued or created 
was a paper dollar—a promise to pay, a Treasury note. It issued 
Treasury notes before it ever issued coin of any kind, or before it 
ever coined a silver dollar, or a gold dollar, or a copper coin. The 
next money coined was coppers the next was silver, and the last 
was that gold of which my friend from Missouri talks somuch. The 
men who ed the Constitution knew what they intended to do, and 
they passed an act establishing a Government national bank, with 
a right to issue legal tenders to the Government, I grant you, not to 
individuals; and they then issued Treasury notes—the very men 
who sat in the constitutional convention. Now, the Supreme Court 
has gone further; Chief-Justice Chase deciding that our greenback 
note is a legal tender for every debt, public and private, except those 
reserved in the act. 

The Supreme Court, lacking two of being fall, when it was filled 
went further, went beyond and up to that point that my friend, Judge 
BUCKNER, is so much afraid of, that is that they are legal tender for 
the payment of antecedent debts. We do not ask you to go that far. 
Weare willing tostand by the first decision ofthe court. Wedonotask 
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you to go as far as Judge Strong went when he rendered the opinion 
of the court. We only ask you to make your notes legal tender, not 
to the Government alone, but to the individual as well. 

Mr. HAZELTON. But the gentleman has not yet answered my 
question. If I do not interrupt him I would like to have an answer. 

Mr. BRUMM. I do not care about the interruption; but I do not 
want to lose the time. 

Mr. HAZELTON. e you had a piece of paper and the Goy- 
ernment said this is a dollar,” would that be good money under 
your construction ? 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAZELTON. That is all I want to know. The Supreme 
Court decided that it would not be money. 

Mr. BRUMM. I, in the first place, do not know that the Supreme 
Court has so decided. 

Mr. HAZELTON. They so decided in the legal-tender cases. 

Mr. BRUMM. I beg the gentleman’s 5 ; that question was 
not presented at that time. I say the Government has a right to 
make this a dollar, and it will be a dollar, if the Government so 
declares, regardless of its intrinsic value. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Well, now, again on that same point, if the 
Government says this seat is a dollar, according to that construction 
it will be a dollar, won’t it? 

Mr. BRUMM. No, sir; it will not. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Why not, then? 

Mr. BRUMM. It would be a dollar, so far as it goes, but it could 
not be utilized. 

Mr. HAZELTON. In other words, you cannot pass it around. 

Mr. BRUMM. No. But the Government is presumed, as my friend 
[Mr. Crapo] says, to have wisdom; and it would not be the part of 
wisdom, nor would it be within the bounds of common sense, to say 
that a seat would be a legal-tender dollar. 

Mr. HAZELTON. But the Supreme Court decided that you can- 
not make the seat a dollar, or a piece of paper a dollar, or anything 
but a promise to pay in coin. 

Mr. BRUMM. I have never seen that decision, and would thank 
the gentleman to give it to me. But in contradiction of the state- 
ment that that is the decision of the court and in opposition to the 
fact, the Constitution mentions nothing, asthe gentleman from Wis- 
consin knows, except gold and silver in that connection. 


s Mr. pened . Thatisitexactly. It doesnot mention seats, 
oes it 
Mr. BRUMM. Now, I hope the gentleman will allow me to pro- 


ceed. 

Mr. HAZELTON. But that is the point I want the gentleman to 
come to. 

Mr. BRUMM. The Constitution only mentions gold and silver. 

Mr. HAZELTON. It does not mention seats or old boots. 

Mr. BRUMM I am aware of that; nor shad. [Laughter. J 

Mr. HAZELTON. You are correct. 

Mr. BRUMM. And I will touch on that subject of the Constitu- 
tion. Now, the Constitution says that nothing but gold or silver; it 
does not mention coin, but it says the States s make nothing but 
gold and silver a legal tender. Now, mark you upon this propo- 
sition. The State or the colony had always power to coin money 
before the Constitution was framed. They did coin money. The 
colonies before they became States coined money; but when the 
Constitution was framed they gave up that right. Who got it? 
The banks? No. Individuals? No. The Government got it, There 
was no reservation on the part of the States of this power when the 
Constitution was framed, even by implication. 

The Constitution says in so many words that Congress shall coin 
money and regulate the value thereof, and foreign exchange, and 
that the State shall issue no letters of credit nor make anything but 
gold and silver a legal tender. In answer, now, to the gentleman's 
proposition, when the Government coins gold and silver and issues 
what it calls a gold dollar it does not issue a pure gold coin, or when 
it issues a silver dollar it does not issue a pure silver coin. They 
are all alloyed, and if you stick to your construction of the Constitu- 
tion and say that it means gold and silver, and nothing else, how will 
you justify the alloying of the gold andsilver? How will you justify 
the coinage of the copper, of a small penny like this, and say that 
it shall be the one-hundredth part of a dollar? 

The Constitution contemplates the idea that the Government 
through Congres shall coin money and regulate the value thereof, 
and they shall say just how much and out of what material they 
shall coin it. And that is Judge Strong’s decision. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH 
dollar that is an honest dollar, that has a hun cents to the dol- 
lar. Will the gentleman, or will anybody else, a friend of his, show 
me a dollar that has not a hundred cents? Did you ever see any? 
Did you ever know a dollar that has not a hundred cents and is not 
worth a dollar? When I ask you what is a dollar, what do you tell 
me?’ If you ask me, I tell you it is a hundred cents, or a unit fixed by 
the Government by which you may measure value. That is all you 
can say. You may make this dollar of gold, or part gold, and can put 
a certain kind and quantity of gold in it. And so you may of silver, 
of nickel, of copper, or of paper. That is all there is in that. The 
constitutional right of the Government is to coin money and regu- 


said he wants a 
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late the value thereof, and to save itself, and to do all that is neces- 
sary and incident to the exercise of any sovereign power. 

Reg then, as to seats and old boots,andshad. Ihave heard that 
thing spoken of before. They say, suppose you take a block of wood, 
and the Government puts its stamp on it and says, “‘This is a shad,” 
and you throw it into the Potomac and a fisherman down the river 
fishes it up, and when he looks, he “by the authority of the 
United States this is a shad;” then says “ but I do not believe any- 
thing of the kind; I would not want to eat it, and, of course, it is not 
a shad. 

Let me illustrate. These questions are asked by the money- 
changers, just as the tempter asked Jesus Christ when he said, ‘‘ To 
whom shall we pay tribute?” Christ said.“ Show me your token, 
your tribute-money.” The tempter showed him a token, a penny- 
token, I believe. Christ said, “Whose superscription is that?” 
The tempter said, “ Cœsar's superscription.” Christ said, Render 
unto Cesar that which is Cæsars and unto God that which is God's.“ 
And so I say to my friend, when you talk of the coining of money, it 
is a function of Cæsar, of the Government; therefore render unto 
that Government, that Cæsar, that which is Cesar’s. When you 
talk of making shad, that is a function of the Deity, and there- 
fore render unto God that which is God's. When you talk of seats, 
boots, &c., they are functions of individuals; therefore render to 
the carpenter and shoemaker their functions. Do not attempt to 
rob God Almighty and the poor carpenter and shoemaker of their 
functions, simply for the purpose of Justifying your attempt at rob- 
bing the Government of one of its most sac functions. 

Now, for the benefit of those Americans who are determined to 
follow England, I want to read from the last October number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine an extract from an article which is entitled 
“ The threatened abolition of bank notes.” The writer says: 

One thing made manifest in this correspondence is, that Mr. Gladstone has 
reached a new stage in his views upon this t question, and he is now re- 


grea’ 
solved to proceed to work in his long-cherished idea of abolishing bank notes—in 
other words, abolishing banks of issue ber py arse and establishing a state-issued 


paper money for the entire kingdom ; and that he is resolved to put every possible 
pressure ‘pon the existing banks in order to tempt or force them into compliance 
with his and purpose. 


Further on he says: 


For themselves the banks have nothing to fear from the proposals of the gov- 
ernment. The dearer money is made and the higher the rate of interest the better 
for banks; but the hardship would fall upon the people. 


This is pertinent to another of my propositions, and tends to estab- 
lish its verity. 

So the article goes on in support of the determination of the premier 
of England, showing that the British Government has at length 
8 its eyes and is determined to get rid of the banks of issue, re- 
turning to the doctrine of Thomas Jefferson, who said that“ banks of 
issue must be suppressed and the issue of currency restored to the 
Government, where it properly belongs.” 

Here I wish to put a question to my worthy friend from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Crapo, ] the chairman of our committee. How does this 
bill prevent the contraction of bank currency, if the banks wish to 
surrender their notes? This bill provides no substitute for the cur- 
rency thus withdrawn from circulation; it provides for no contin- 
gency. Gentlemen may talk about rechartering the banks and ex- 
tending their right to issue money; but if the bonds are PA upon 
which they rest, these banks may say, like Shylock of old— 

You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house: you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury calls in the bonds upon which the 
circulation of these banks is based, (and that he must call in a cer- 
tain number of them there is no question,) the banks fall; the cur- 
rency is contracted to that extent. What remedy is there in this 
bill, not for a contingency, but for this absolute certainty ? 

Gentlemen are horrified at the idea of a possible temporary con- 
traction of the currency, pending the change from the old charters 
to the new. But while they are horrified at this temporary contrac- 
tion of the currency, they exhibit no concern at all in regard to the 
permanent contraction of the currency that must come, no matter 
what they may do, if this bill passes in the shape in which it is now 
before the House. 

Mr. CRAPO. Would not that contraction be still greater if noth- 
ing be done whatever? Suppose this bill fails and Congress takes no 
action at all, would not the evil the gentleman speaks of be inten- 


sified ? 

Mr. BRUMM. Isayit would. The gentleman is certainly correct 
on that point. You would have the double evil—the contingency 
in the first piace, and the certainty in the second place. To meet 
that difficulty I have offered my substitute, which does not inter- 
fere at all with the three functions of the banks of which I have 
spoken, but only requires them to settle up to the extent of 1 per 
cent. in twelve months. This provides a remedy for the certainty 
of the contraction of the currency; and I say again I cannot under- 
stand why gentlemen on this side of the House will not at once either 
accept this substitute or bring in something better if they can, in- 
tend. of insisting on the bill before the House. That bill is inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the case; it will not cover the ground, 


It simply provides for a contingency, and leaves open the door for a 
pbc ty gretas happen, to the injury not only of the banks but 

e people a 3 : 

Tho only reason that I can imagine why bankers oppose such a 
proposition as mine is that they are determined to have either na- 
tional-bank notes or force us back into the old wild-cat State-bank 
notes, and for that reason will not allow us to issue any more legal- 
tender notes. Yet I submit that unless some substitute be 
provided we cannot escape a contraction of the currency, which must 
necessarily bring about another crisis very soon; hence the onl 
question is, shall that substitute be the pure legal-tender greenbac 
or shall it be the thirty-eight species of State-bank vermin to poison 
our issue, or shall it be the Democratic mongrel Treasury note, not 
a legal tender, as contemplated by the Bland-Buckner substitutes? 
And here let me say that I would rather vote for the Crapo bill a 
thousand times than vote for this Democratic wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
770 5 the Crapo bill makes us bear the ills we have, the Buckner- 
Bland frauds drive us to others we know not of. By the Crapo bill 
we are ata stand-still; by the others we drift back to the State wild- 
cat system, and rivet it with multiplied horrors more firmly than 
ever upon our body-politic. Sir, you issue Treasury notes now not 
a legal tender; you deny by implication the right of the Government 
to issue a full legal tender in time of peace; and thus you force the 
final withdrawal of the greenback, and substitute for it your half- 
breed apology. Then you throw yourself, soul and body, into the 
clutches of bankers, money-changers, and monopolists, and allow 
them to repudiate your issue by refusing to receive them in payment 
of commercial paper or any other debt, and by declaring that they 
are not current funds force them below par. And thus you make 
them repugnant to the people, and create a clamor inst any na- 
tional issue of money; and when the people are in that temper we 
will again fall an easy prey to the demands of the money-sharks for 
the restoration of State banks. Thus you cheat the people by mak- 
ing them believe that you are Simon Pure Greenbackers, and by 
diverting their attention from the true doctrine you become our 
most dangerous enemies, 

In fighting a righteous cause it is an easy thing to subdue an open 
enemy, for then we'can give blow for blow, but it is hard to fight 
guerrilla skulkers and dodgers who steal into our camp under the 
guise of friendship and attempt to cut the legal-tender heart out of 
us; and then because we will not tamely submit to their butchery, 
and allow them to sail under false colors, they denounce us and say 
they are better Greenbackers than we are, and by thus robbing the 
livery of Greenbackism to serve the Democracy they put us on the 
defensive, and compel us to combat all the ridiculous heresies preached 
by these hypocrites, 

Gold, silver, bank notes, and Democratic mongrels may do for finan- 
cial dress parade, but in the heat and brunt of battle and in every 
crisis, you must resort to the nation’s credit. The bankers always 
urge the necessity of their assistance in time of peace and prosperity, 
but leave the nation to its fate in time of war. friend in need is 
a friend indeed.” The money that could bear the terrible strain of the 
rebellion, spurned, mutilated, and crushed as it was by Wall street, 
willalways be strong enough to resist every shock or crisis in peace. 
Even now they are the support of the national-bank note. Wallstreet 
and my friend BUTTERWORTH that during the war legal tenders 
were constitutional, that is, the legal-tender clause is only a war 
measure. But why? Because then Wall street & Co. shrank and, 
coward-like, refused their aid. When this nation was struck by the 
leprosy of rebellion, we were too loathsome to be treated by these 
doctors of finance. When England and our other very friendly neigh- 
bors across the pond left us to our fate, and joined the enemy, these 
professors of materia monetary medica were the first to desert from 
our camp with their payee. When the martyred Lincoln called for 
seventy-five thousand men and then forthree hundred thousand more, 
the youth and bloom of our country promptly responded with the best 
blood of our land. But when he called for the money to pay them 
to keep their wives and little ones from starving at home these cur- 
rency scientists could make no sacrifice for such a holy cause. When 
defeat followed disaster, foreign intervention was threatened, our 
armies driven back, our soldiers slaughtered by the thousands, and 
the darkest clond of rebellion hung over us, there was no succor from 
Wall street. When the loyal heart was bursting with anguish, its 
gaunt arm extended, begging for help, the mighty North with all its 
powers and resources ying prostrate at the feet of Wall street, 
naked, hungry, sick, and sore, these frozen blood physicians refused 
all nourishment, not even encouragement or honest medical advice. 
They had nothing to offer but second-hand porous-plasters in shape 
of wild-cat bank bills. No sooner did the patient convalesce under 
the nourishment of the nback, when this ungrateful and unblush- 
ing quack again intrudes himself upon our forgetful and forgiving 
nation, and acknowledges that while we are sick, weak, and in great 
distress, the best thing to strengthen and cure us is that enback 
which produced a g and healthy circulation, and that during the 
war we were right in ee | the national legal-tender anacea, for 
then it seemed to agree with our Constitution, and really saved our 
life and made us the greatest nation of the earth. But now that we 
are so strong and vigorous they don’t think that our Constitution will 
bear any more of this national legal-tender nourishment, that is, it 
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isnot good to be too healthy; our Constitution requires that in time 
of peace we should have some financial poison to ate our circu- 
lation. Then you know we will be so fashionable, and like our royal 
English neighbors we can get an occasional financial fit or spasm, 
and sometimes faint away and get downright sick. Then these 
financial mountebanks will take the best care of us, for they are so 
well posted in the anatomy of finance, and the physiology of polit- 
ical economy, that they alone are fit to take . of our system 
especially our circulation, as they still believe in the old practice o 
hlebotomy, and therefore will draw our blood until our commercial 
heart almost ceases to beat, when they must again resort to the 
nback nourishment, even in time of peace, as they did in the 
nancial plague of 1873. 
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en A Ne. 247 Broadway, Room No. 4, 
(No. way, m No. 
New York, 8 14. 1880. 
(Private.) . 
Dran Sin: Many favorable circumstances suggest that we must redouble our 
efforts during the present session at Washington. Please to write immediately to 
our friends in Congress. Urge them to vote and work for the bill relieving the 
Tanking business from the ruinous taxation 8 she! gv it to the pees ART — 
commerce and trade throughout the country. You be pleased to see that 
retary Sherman, in his pe gr has just given bis sanction to our claims so far as to 
recommend the re of the taxation on bank capital and bank deposits. The 
recommendation of the Secretary to Congress to grant this relief is now given for 
the first time, and cannot fail to have great influence. The Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue have also supported the claim 
of the banks for relief by convincing facts and statistics. In the present condition 
of the United States flee pore, the re of the mischievous taxes on the banks 
can and ee gona pe thout delay. Bills for this purpose have been intro- 
duced and refe! „and are now in the hands of the su mittee of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, consisting of Messrs. Carlisle, Morrison, Felton. Dun. 
aa and Conger, whose friends we hope will urge them to make a favorable and 
y report. 
male we send you a list of the names of all the members of the Committee of 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, and of the Finance Committee 
of the Senate. Please to write to these gentlemen, or ask Congressmen to see 
them e and to urge on their favorable consideration the bill repealing the 
war taxes on the business of banking. Do not fail to do this at once, and let us 
know at your early convenience what has been done, and what course your Con- 
3 and friends are disposed to adopt. 
ours, y; 
FOR THE TAX COMMITTEE OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
GEORGE MARSLAND, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Resolution of executive council, at theirfirst W- Kai the year 1880-81, 
at Saratoga, New York, August 12, N 
Resolved, That in order to defray the expenses of the coming for carryin, 

on the work of the association, in accordance with the constitution, article 5, aie 3 
tion 1, the treasurer be, and he is hereby, directed to request all banks and bank- 
ers in the United States to remit the sum of their annual dues, and to invite all to 
unite with us in a renewed effort not only to avert additional taxes or other bur- 
dens from being imposed, but to relieve business from some at 
least of those now p. u it. We also deem this a proper occasion to urge 
the banking interest throughout the country to consider one of the purposes 
for which this association was organized was to obtain such relief. It has steadily 
directed its efforts to this end, and will continue the same work in the future as in 
the past; and we hope that all banks and bankers will esteem it a 3 
well as a duty to become members of the association and aid it by th 

efforts so far as possible. The annual dues for membership asked for from each 
bank are very small, while the object aimed at is wh r it be to avert new 
burdens or to get rehef in part from those now existing. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New York, August 16, 1880. 
In accordance with the above resolution of the executive council, please remit 
in the inclosed envelope draft to the order of this association for the sum of five 
dollars, (or return this voucher.) 
Respectfully yours, 


No. H. Duplicate 2.] 


3 GEO. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 
o 


A Department of Agriculture, 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. J. T. UPDEGRAFF, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1882. 


The House ha under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to enlarge the 
powers and duties of the Department of Agriculture— 2 


Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill now before the House is the unanimous 
report of the sub-committee of which I am a member, and comes 
here now as the unanimous report of the Committee on Agriculture. 
It is a modification of the bill for the elevation of the Department 
of Agriculture offered by me in the House at the opening of this ses- 
sion. This bill is designed to meet a long-felt need of the country 
and is a moderate and just demand of its greatest and most indispens- 
able industry. I do not believe any measure has been before this Con- 

half so important to the interests of the people and the devel- 
opment of our resources. 

It is a worthy official recognition of agriculture as the funda- 
mental, underlying source of our wealth and prosperity. For years 
its delay or denial has been a wrong to that interest, and conse- 
quently a damage to all the great associated interests. The time 
has fully come when American agriculture should receive this long- 
def recognition. Having discussed the question of the establish- 
ment of a department of agriculture in the early part of the 
Forty-sixth Congress, I will quote the following passage from the 
remarks I made at that time as equally applicable now : 


enla: by 
utter y of the approp: been doled out to this immense 
industry. And vet the 8 of Agriculture, weaker in working force than 
most of the bureaus in other Departments, stinted in its endowments, and ham- 
pered by 8 Separado, has been of incalculable value not onhy to 
the agricultural interests but to our marvelous material development. aey year 
these facts are becoming more generally appreciated not only by farmers but by 
S men in all ranks of activities. 

This bill simply proposes an act of long-deferred justice. It elevates this de- 
partment to the rank of other Executive Departments, with all their rights 
and Gina Why shall it not be? Itis the direct representative of more 
one- of the people of the whole country. They constitute largely the pro- 
ductive element of dur population, No class can justly claim any over 
them as intelligent, patriotic, useful citizens. Their industrious habits con- 
servative virtues are no small factors in the strength and security of our instita- 
tions. However trade may enrich and art may adorn our progress, the nation 
dwells largely in the cottages and farm-houses of the country. 


More and more every year is this true. The farm has become a 
pro ive American institution, and iculture is rapidly coming 
to the dignity of a science, and yet this branch of our productive 
forces has been ignored or recognized in a gradging, half-hearted 
way. Indeed it would seem as if the Government was half ashamed 
of that industry which is the bed-rock of its wealth and power. In- 
deed in this House its claims and needs receive less neglect or ridi- 
calo only as its political strength becomes more obvious and formid- 
able. 

This bill would give it full rank and power. The substitute of 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA] seeks to make it a 
division“ of a department. This is to reduce its present inade- 
quate rank and powers. What is this great industry which it is 
proposed to crowd into a division of a department? It is the pro- 

native force which sums up a grand annual total of nine thousand 
million dollars’ worth of products, which in 1830 furnished 83 per 
cent. of our exports of eight hun and twenty-four million dol- 
lars’ worth. It is that industry which restores ple nty and heals the 
waste of war and panic. Within the last few years, when commerce 
was stagnant, when our manufactures were prostrate and pulseless, 
when our great financial fabrics went down, bu g fortunes an 
enterprise in their ruins, then this great and enduring productive 
force displayed its full measure of beneficent power, and came with 
the measureless atiluence of its varied resources to bring back pros- 
perity and to fortify the nation’s credit with the bounty of the 
nation’s surest wealth. 

Our immense production in this line is the marvel of theage. To 
develop and guide this broadest and most varied of all our industries 
our Agricultural Department with its present scope and powers is a 
mockery of the vast interests involved. 

Since the foundation of our Government the wisest men who have 
guided it—from Washington to Garfield—have aimed at some better 


‘| organization and wider powers for the development and elevation 


of our agricultural interests. In his first message, and in his last, 
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Washington urged it upon the attention of Congress and the coun- 
try. He said: 


In proportion as nations advance in 


population and other circumstances of 
rtance of agriculture) becomes more appa 
of public 


maturity, this truth yan) arr 
vation of the soil more and more an object 


rent and renders the cul 
patronage. 

When Lincoln came into power amid the tumult of civil strife he 
did not fail to notice and point out the meager and inadequate pro- 
vision for agriculture. He said: 


Agriculture, confessedly the largest interest in the nation, has not a depart- 
ment, nor a bureau, but a clerkship only, assigned to it by the Government. 


It still has but little more than the clerkship to which the Presi- 
dent then alluded. 

Something has been done, but nothing in proportion either to its 
needs or the benefits which would t from ample appropriation 
and full power. 

In this we are behind every leading nation. No country on earth 
bas an agricultural interest or product to compare with ours, yet in 
all the leading nations of 1 i$ receives such consideration as 
has been denied it here in the American Congress. In France, in 
Russia, in Spain, in Italy, in Austro-Hungary, it has an executive 
department, and its head is a minister of state. One of the first 
acts of Gambetta, the brilliant prime minister of France, was to 
secure a decree separating the department of agriculture from that 
of commerce. At this time not one of the great powers of Conti- 
nental Europe forms its cabinet without a minister of agriculture. 

France has nine executive departments, and with only two-thirds 
of gpr popolation, that country appropriated last year to her agri- 
cult, epartment 87,250,000 — more than one-third the amount 
which our Agricultural Department has obtained since its establish- 
ment in 1862, 

Little Italy, with less than one-half the population of this country, 
appropriates to this interest through her minister of agriculture 
vastly more than our Government. 

Austria has seven executive departments, and one of these is the 
ministry of agriculture. Its duties there include stock-raising, irri- 
geum, fruit culture, statistics, forestry, and agricultural education. 

year its appropriation to this de ent was $5,000,000. 

Prussia has about half the population of this country, with eight 
executive secretaries, one of whichis asecretary ofagriculture. Last 
year its appropriation to this department was $4,052,800, though its 
agriculture is Insignificant compared with that of the United States. 
But the prosperity and pro of that country is attributed by its 
wisest statesman in large degree to its special care and encourage- 
ment of its agriculture under this department, which has been in 
existence in Prussia for the last thirty-four years. 

The Government of Brazil has established as a part of its ministry 
a secretaryship of 5 That industry is rapidly advancin 
within the bounds of that great empire, and a wise development o 
our own . resources may yet save to our omu the 
immense tribute we now pay it yearly for what our own soil can 
easily produce. 

In connection with this statement let me call the attention of the 
House to the fact that during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1881, the United States imported of various agricultural products 
to the amount of no less $285,681,008! Of this vast sum 
$10,000,000 was paid for wool, $21,000,000 for tea, $56,784,391 for 
coffee, and $12,365,529 for fruits and nuts. Nearly every dollar's 
worth of this vast importation should have been produced on Ameri- 
can soil. Only the uncertainty of just protection makes the use of 
a pound of foreign wool possible in the United States. Our varied 
climate, soil, and pasturage afford us facilities for the production of 
every grade of wool known in the commerce of the world. The 
meager experiments already made by our Agricultural Department 
have gone far toward demonstrating the fact that with proper care 
we shall soon be able to grow on American soil our supply both of 
tea and coffee. 

During the same year the United States paid for sugar and mo- 
lasses imported $93,393,322. To supply ourselves with this we have 
only to utilize our own resources. at whole supply we could 

ly produce either from the sugar-beet, the cane, and sorghum, or 
from a small part of the wasted corn-stal which yield our vast 
crop of 1,754,861,535 bushels of Indian corn. 
ore than a hundred years ago the t German chemist, Marg- 
graf, discovered sugar in beets, and in his report to the Berlin Acad- 
emy of Sciences predicted its influence on European carp But 
it was only by the aid of the French Government under the first 
Napoleon that it developed into a great basis of national supply and 
wealth. The 36,000,000 population of France are now supplied with 
sugar from that source, and in that country and the rest of conti- 
nental Europe one-third of the world’s sugar supply is produced trom 
beets. The great Napoleon in his later years wisely placed his suc- 
cessful efforts to enconrage and establish the beet-sugar industry in 
his country above all the other achievements of his t career, 
One yielded only fading laurels; the other shall for ages bring em- 
ployment and home comforts to honest, toiling millions. 
Now, what is this industry which now asks this moderate recog- 
nition from the Government? It is that business which to-day en- 
gages the attention and makes the employment of nearly 28,000,000 


of our people. It is pre-eminently our national industry. It is the 
basis of our growth and prosperity. But agriculture is not only our 
foundation industry but it is the safety of our social organism and 
the stre of our civil system. 

What does it ask? Merely that in our political system it shall be 
recognized as an e art of our productive forces. What are 
its assets? Ithas5,000,000farms. It furnished last year $729,650,016 
worth of our exports out of the $883,925,947 which the United States 
ported. By the census of 1880 there are in the United States 
10,357,981 horses, 1,812,932 mules and asses, 993,970 working oxen, 
12,443,593 milch-cows, 22,448,590 other cattle, 35,191,056 sheep, 47,683,- 
951 swine, making the entire value of the live stock 81 508, 807. 

We often point with pride to the wealth of precious metals taken 
from our mines. During the decade from 1850 to 1860 California 
yielded 81,100,000, 000 in gold and silver, but that vast total is hundreds 
of millions less than the value of the live stock now in the country. 
and insignificant compared with the annual a here products ot 
the country. The last census shows that w California is still 
yielding vast sums from her mines, still her wheat product is much 
aimee as shown by the following table compiled from the census 
report: 


Product and value of wheat in California, 1871 to 1880, against the value 
of her gold and silver mines for same time. 


2 
EP 
834 
See 
Years. Bushels. Value. ses 
ot 
so 
422 
> 
16, 757, 000 |$23, 627, 370 | $20, 000, 000 
-| 25, 600, 000 | 28, 416, 000 | 19, 049, 098 
21, 504, 000 | 28, 885, 280 | 20, 300, 000 
-| 28, 380, 000 | 28, 096, 200 | 17,753, 151 
-| 23, 800, 000 | 28, 084, 000 | 17, 300, 000 
-| 30, 000, 000 | 34, 200, 000 | 16, 000, 000 
-| 22, 000, 000 | 28, 600, 000 | 17, 634, 000 
A -| 41, 990, 000 | 43,249,700 | 20, 000, 000 
oy ee s 35, 000, 000 | 43,050,000 | 18, 600, 000 
MOG ööö·O³ĩ 00 33, 877, 600 | 32, 522,496 | 19, 870, 000 
Mo) RE .. ... Gere 318, 231, 046 | 186, 506, 249 


For a large part of the two last decades the United States has been 
sending out of the country a yearly average of more than $57,000,000 
to 2 for balances on our imports. But for the years 1878, 1879, 
and 1 our agricultural exports were 82,239, 137,595, giving us a 
balance of trade in our favor for those three years of „159,810. 
Last year our cultural exports brought into the country in pay- 
ment $91,160,000 in gold after paying for our imports of 628. 

The rapid growth and importance of the agricultural products of 
the country are pect own by the following table, which gives 
the amount of some of the principal agricultural products at each 
census from 1850. It shows that with wise development and care our 
national resources contain possibilities of expansion and wealth al- 
most beyond the dreams of avarice: 


Comparative statement of aggregates for the United States, from the Census 


of Agriculture. 
1870. 1800. 1850. 
Land in farms 539, 351,713) 407, 735, 041| 407, 212, 293, 560, 614 
Improved land 1| 188, 921, 099| 163,110, 113, 032, 614 
Value of farms. . 262, 803, 045, 007/3, 271, 575, 426 
farm implements. do 414| 336, 878, 429 246, 118, 14 587, 
farm anſmals 1, 500, 503, 807 1. 525, 276, 457/1, 089, 329,915) 544, 180, 516 


farm products 3 Ae 
„ num 5 7,145, 6, 249, 4, 336, 719 
Mules and asses. numbers. 1, 125, 1, 151, 559, 331 
Working oxen. numbers 1, 319, * 2, 254, 1, 700, 744 
Milch-cows ....- numbers. 8, 935, 8, 585, 385, 094 
ê 13, 566, 14, 779, 693, 069 
28, 477, 22, 471, 728, 220 
25, 134, 33, 512, 354, 213 
760, 944. 838, 792, 071, 104 
287, 745, 173, 104, 485,944 
282, 107, 172, 643, 584, 170 
16, 918, 21, 101, 188, 813 
29, 761, 15, 825, „167,015 
9, 821. 721 17,571. 956, 912 
3 nie 5 905 469, 093 
3 19, „838, 642 
100, 102, 387 60, 264, 516, 959 
514, 092, 3 345, 


The value of products of * has not — been computed, nor the value 
of the hay yr hed 1879. wool does not include that on public lands and 
ranches, nor in hands of butchers, &c., 100,000,000 pounds. 7s pee 


` Mar 6, ere Agent, Tenth Census, for Collection Statistics of Agriculture. 


But it is objected that this would be an innovation on our present 
system. I answer that the present system of our Executive Denar 
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ments has gradually grown up as circumstances demanded. And 
on this very qamnan we have precedent and authority as old as the 
convention which framed our Constitution, but to which) so far as 
I know, reference had never been made until I called attention toit 
in discussing this subject in the Forty-sixth Co In that con- 
vention various outlines of plans for the basis of the Constitution 
were pro On the 20th of August, 1787, a plan was offered by 
Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania, and seconded by General Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, providing for “a council of state composed of the 
following officers: 1. Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court. 2. The 
secretary of domestic affairs, whose duty be to attend to mat- 
ters of general police, the state of agriculture and manufactures, the open- 
ing of roads and navigation, and the facilitating communication 

through the United States. 3. Secretary of commerce and finance. 
4. Secretary of foreign affairs. 5. Secretary of war. 6. Secretary 
of the marine.” 

This plan, with the others, was “ referred to the committee of de- 
tail,” and no Cabinet officers were provided for in the Constitution. 
But it is asignificant fact that in this detailed plan of aconstitution, 
bronght forward by two of the ablest men in that august body, the 
first Cabinet officer named was one whose duties would be such as to 
make him substantially a secretary of 5 and manufact- 
ures.” And such first place for that first industry of our country was 
in exact conformity with the consideration in which it was held by 
these founders of our Government. 

In further proof of this it may be mentioned that Washington in 
his first message to Congress brings this subject to its attention very 
forcibly in saying, ‘‘ The advancement of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, by all proper means, will not, I trust, need recom- 
mendation.” s 

THE GRADUAL GROWTH UF THE CABINET. 


In September, 1789, six months after the inauguration of Wash- 
ington, three Executive Departments were created by statute, and to 
them special duties were assigned. These were the artments of 
State, of the Treasury, and War. The several heads of these alone 
composed the Cabinet, which sat in council with Washington. In 
1798 a Navy Department was o ized by law, and its first Secre- 
tary, Benjamin Stoddard, took hisseat in the Cabinet of John Adams 
with Pickering, Wolcott, and McHenry. The Constitution authorizes 
Congress to establish post-offlees and post-roads,” but that Depart- 
ment was never by statute elevated intoa full Executive Department. 
That was done by the edict of Jackson, who, in March, 1829, ap- 
pointed John McLean, of Ohio, Postmaster-General, and called him 
to a seat in his Cabinet with Van Buren, Ingham, Eaton, and Branch. 
In 1849 the Department of the Interior was created, and its first Sec- 
retary, Thomas Ewing, became a member of the Cabinet. The At- 
torney-General, of course, was a member of the Cabinet also, though 
he had no Executive Department until 1870, when Congress by law 
established the Department of Justice. Thus the Cabinet has been 
enlarged from time to time as the new demands and needs of our 
rapidly progressive development indicated the wisdom of such 
change. We have an Army of only 25,000 soldiers, but a Secretary 
of War in full cabinet rank. We have no navy worthy of the name, 
hut the Secretary of that Department sits at the council of the Presi- 
dent. The Secretary who su ises mail contracts, and the Secre- 
tary who has charge of the Indians and of the wild lands of the 
She each, by virtue of his office, belongs to the President's 
council, 

Twenty-eight millions of our evg are directly interested in 
agriculture, and all the rest in y- The capital invested in itis 
estimated at more than $14,000,000,000, equal to full one-third of all 
our 8 pods It is furnishing direct from the farms more than four- 
fifths of our immense exports. When commerce was stagnant; when 
our manufactures, overwhelmed by the late panic, were prostrate and 
pulseless; when our great financial fabrics went down, burying fort- 
unes aud enterprise in their ruins, when this great and enduring pro- 
ductive force displayed its full measure of beneficent powerand came, 
with the measureless affluence of its varied resources, to bring back 
prosperity and to fortify the nation’s credit with the bounty of the 
nation’s surest wealth. y shall it still be condemned to secondary 
rank? This injustice involves not only the wrong and 8 
this greatest and most n of all human industries but by im- 
iting its benefits and neglecting its grand possibilities the loss on 
all other industries of which it is either the primal source or the 
indispensable reliance. 

It is asked, what can be done more for the interest of agriculture, 
if it was a full executive department, than now is. I am sure much 
more, first, by the justice of the recognition, but if it were to be 
merely a title, it is worthless. But the importance of the vast in- 
terests demand that they should be under the ial and watchful 
guardianship of a Cabinet minister, who shall sit at the council 
board of the ident, and fully representevery interest of more than 
half the whole ee of the country. For years the stock-rais- 
ing interest of the country has lost millions by the lack of any fully 
equipped and independent authority to deal with contagious diseases 
among our stock, and still more to treat with foreign nations, which 
have unjustly, and to our great loss, excluded our hogs and cattle 
from their ports. 

One of the pressing needs of our country is a division of forestry 
ander the control of an executive department of agriculture. To 
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rescue and preserve what is yet left our great forests need the full 
powers and authority of executive supervision. This has become a 
uestion of national 8 The sweeping destruction of our 
orests and the criminal waste of these resources have become mat- 
ters of general concern. It has now been brought forcibly to the at- 
tention of the country by the forestry bulletins of Professor Sargent, 
issued by the Census Office. New England and New York have 
squandered their pine, and now we are wasting the final reserve. 
Professor Sargent estimates that only eighty-two billion feet of mer- 
chantable pine remains standing, and that the amount cut during the 
last census year, ending May 31, 1880, was seven billion feet. no 
conservative policy is adopted by the States and the General Goy- 
ernment the ax and the forest fires will soon finish our forests, 
which with wise protection would, for an indefinite time, yield a rich 
annual harvest. It should be kept in mind that the money loss is the 
smallest evil attending this destruction. It is now fully proven that 
health, soil, and climate alike pay the penalty whenever the relative 
amount of forest is reduced below certain limits. The droughts and 
floods of our country both attest that we have passed the danger line. 
European governments make this question a matter of special care. 
France has 3,000,000 acres in state forests,” which yield an annual 
revenue of more than $5,000,000. These are carefully preserved, 
while the export of lumber is $6,000,000, and the import amounts to 


tà ? 8 

Germany has 35,000,000 acres in forests, of which 20,000,000 acres 
are in Prussia, where $500,000 are annually spent on replanting. 
Nearly one-third of the whole forests of Germany belongs to the state, 
and is made subject to special care by law, and instead of being 
wasted is kept on the increase. The import of timber exceeds the 
aon annually by 20,000,000 tons. 

n this country our vast forest resources should be preserved not 
only as a measure of financial wisdom but as a matter of great 
national importance to health and agricultural production. Under 
the control of the Agricultural Department it would naturally receive 
the eare which its magnitude justifies. 

This department since it first received in 1839 an appropriation of 
$1,000 has rapidly grown not only in public favor bat in benefits 
to the country. The introduction and dissemination of a single 
variety of pase | or plant has again and again repaid to the country 
all which this department has received since its foundation. The 
introduction of sorghum alone has been worth millions of dollars to 
the country. Within a few years the introduction and propagation 
of the Bahia orange from Brazil, sent out from this department now 
bids fair to revolutionize the orange trade of California and the South 
and be of t value to the country. 

Since 1870 the increase of the value of wheat and oats on the same 
acreage is no less than $62,760,246 in the United States, and no small 

rt of this increase is fairly attributable to improved seeds dissem- 

nated by this department. This is but a hint of what can be done 
in this vast domain of productive forces by research, experiment, 
improved methods, patient labor, and intelligent progress. Less than 
one-eighth of our great domain has yet been subjected to cultivation, 
so that with our immense production our country is still only at the 
beginning of its wonderful capacity as the food-field of the world. 
ut it is said that the real agriculturists of the country are not in 
favor of this measure to elevate this division into an executive de- 
artment. It was so declared on this floor by a dainty city lawyer 
in the discussion of the question during the last Con a city 
lawyer who for political reasons had been made chairman of the 
Committee on Agricultnre. It was so said the other day by a cit; 
editor, a cynical dyspeptic who runs a feeble daily near the world’s 
„Hub,“ who says this measure is ‘‘ bucolic buncombe.” The source 
of such assertions is reckless ignorance. Within a few years Con- 
has received petitions in its favor with the names of scores of 
ousands of the foremost agriculturists of the coun In this Con- 
and in the Forty-sixth I have presented petitions for this ob- 
ect bearing the names of thousands of farmers as intelligent and 
as practical as ar ee of men in the country, and far less prone 
to ‘‘buncombe” than either a city lawyer or a Boston editor. Farm- 
ers’ institutes, local, State, and national granges have given their 
voices to the same effect, and modestly, but emphatically, claimed 
for agriculture this just recognition and this practical benefit. The 
agricultural journals with great unanimity have indorsed the meas- 
ure. 


Three years ago I advocated it in an address delivered before the 
National Dairy Fair Association in session in New York City, and the 
association heartily indorsed the proposition, and it then received 
the bat acti of many of the mea) agricultural journals of the coun- 
try. ear ago the New England Agricultural Society strongly in- 
dorsed the measure, believing, as it said, that it would enable that 
department ‘to attain a broader usefulness and more securely reach 
the standard contemplated in its original construction.” Now, of 
course, a Boston editor, if he had not been densely unconscious of the 
facts, whatever else he might ignore, could not repudiate the official 
voice of the New England Agricultural Society on agriculture. Among 
the farmers of the country there is au almost uniform approval of the 
measure. Agriculture is daily advancing in the scope of its powers 
and the magnitude of its results, and those engaged in it believe that 
it will obtain practical advantage from enlargement of the scope and 
powers of that department. 
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The present position of that department and the wide confidence 


of the agriculturists of the country in the ability, fitness, and rare 
qualifications of the present Commissioner for all the high duties of 
his office, tend to increase the desire of that class to see so fit a rep- 
resentative of the grandest interest of the country at the nation’s 
council board the peer of the foremost, an agriculturist always, 
but scholar, political economist and practical statesman none the 
less. ‘Thus the time, the circumstances, and the state of public sen- 
timent, are all auspicious for this measure of wise improvement. 
Development is the spirit of our system. Obeying this impulse and 
yet preserving the symmetry of its design our country has grown 
from a little colony to a mighty nation. If it goes on safely in its 
present career it must gather its wealth from its own wonderful re- 
sources and find its strength in the harmony and development of its 
material and moral interests. 

Among these the broadest and grandestis agriculture. Let it then 
be no longer cramped in a bureau or set aside, as Lincoln said, “with 
a clerkship,” but give it, as this bill provides, the scope, the dignity, 
the authority commensurate with its mighty possibilities. Amply 
will it return the bounty of the Government, aid in solving impend- 
ing questions of labor, revenue, debt, and social economy, and go on 
evolving wealth by the creation of real values and laying the foun- 
dations of our country’s growth and prosperity deep and strong on the 
safest basis of intelligent labor, American homes, and independent 
and self-supplying progress. [ Applause. ] 


Mississippi River—Protection of its Valley. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD W. ROBERTSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Thursday, May 18, 1882, 
On the Wins, Tiyan concerning the improvement of the Mis- 


protection of its valley. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No great material question bas been so misunder- 
stood by the press and public and even in the Halls of Congress as 
the improvement of the Mississippi River and the protection of its 
valley. In 1879, after years and years of conflict between rival plans 
and theories, we provided for the appointment of a board of skilled 
engineers to raview the whole subject and bring order out of chaos. 
This board was called “ the Mississippi River commission,” and the 
organic act creating it specified several duties, the chief of which 
were to consider and mature a plan to “improve and give safety and 
ease to the navigation thereof,” and to “ prevent destructive floods.” 
These were the two fundamental ideas of the act. They were in- 
serted, after mature deliberation and forthe purpose of subsequently 
sustaining them, in the annual appropriations. In solving the prob- 
lem the commission were instructed to report upon“ the various 
plans known as the jetty oyee, the levee system, and the outlet 
system, as well as upon such others as they deem necessary.” One 
branch of the subject, the improvement of navigation, has been fully 
discussed and almost unanimously decided in the affirmative by our 
votes and the voice of the country. It is, as we say in court, res 
adjudicata, except the amount of the annual appropriations needed 
in the completion of the works of improvement. I will therefore 
upon this occasion confine my remarks to the other branch of the 
subject, the protection of the valley from destructive floods. 


RECLAMATION DISCLAIMED—PROTECTION SOUGHT. 


Both the title and text of the act were clethed in clear and dis- 
tinct language, nevertheless, for a year or more after its passage, the 
commission was, by the ublie press, particularly that of the North, 
very generally termed the levee commission. This misnomer was 
even used in debate upon this floor, inadvertently of course, by a 
distinguished member from New England. But the wrong use of 
terms had an eftect upon the public mind—left it muddled and preju- 
diced. It conveyed a false idea, and kept alive the old bugbear 
of reclamation of alluvial lands. Now, I wish it distinctly under- 
stood by this House, the press, and public, and particularly by those 
opponents of the spirit of the organie act, who would restrict it by 
provisos, that we of the Lower Mississippi Valley do not ask for the 
reclamation of our lands at the expense of the Federal Treasury. 
We are both able and willing to do our own farming, and do not ad- 
vocate so absurd and paternal a theory of government. It is true 
that several bills have been introduced here by members from the 
lower valley in which the word “‘reclimation” was inadvertently 
aud carelessly used, but the idea they meant to convey was simply 
“protection,” and that term should have been used. In the act 
creating the commission, however, correct language was employed, 


i 


and nowhere can the misleading, objectionable, and unpopular term 
“reclamation” be found. I made this disclaimer upon the floor of 
this House as early as January, 1879, in a speech advocating the 

e of the commission bill, and used the following language 
upon that occasion : 

It contemplates the improvement of the chief avenue of transportation of a great 
commercial nation. It also seeks to protect from floods and ence over twenty- 
six million acres of the most fertile and productive lands upon the face of the ih. 
It does not, as is so often alleged, aim at the reclamation of those lands, or seek 
to perform work which pee eh belongs to the individual citizen. The word reo- 
lamation ” is not used in the bill. It is well that we understand the distinction 
at the outset of this discussion, for the wrong use and confusion of terms have 

ven the opponents of river 8 an opportunity to misinterpret, and 


therefore mi “Wr abe the object we seek to accomplish. e word reclamation 


has furnished them with the key-note of unjust criticism, We simply ask protec: 
tion from the frequent ravages of this t river, over which no power but the 
General Government has legal control, in order that we who lands along 
its course may have an opportunity to reclaim and cultivate them at our own ex- 
penes, The protection we ask is similar in principle to that furnished by the 

eneral Government, through its Army and at national expense, nst a warlike 
and dangerous enemy who would drive its citizens away from their legitimate and 
peaceful avocations. We ask protection from an omg which we, as individuals 
and States, are powerless to oppose. We invoke the aid of that power whose fun- 
damental principle is the protection of its citizens. 


I wish to repeat and emphasize this disclaimer, and ask that we 
of the lower valley, who have already been cruelly subjected to the 
ravages of the floods, be justly dealt with, and not slandered and 
libeled by the careless use of false terms. So much for the word 
“reclamation.” We disavow it. Protection is what we ask. 


PROTECTION OF WHAT AND WHOM, 


Protection of what and whom? Here again we are misjudged by 
the press and public and in the Halls of Congress; here again the 
public mind is misinformed, It attributes to us simply one idea— ~ 
the protection of alluvial lands. I challenge any one to find the 
words “alluvial lands” in the act creating the commission. We ask 
for protection from destructive floods not only of alluvial lands, for 
that is but one item out of many, but our lives, our health, our build- 
ings, farm improvements, livestock, our great commercial towns and 
cities; not only our agricultural but our manufacturing industries 
and commerce; not only protection for the capitalist owning the 
plantation but for the laborer; not only parts of one State but parts 
of several ; not only Democratic States but parts of the great Repub- 
lican State of Illinois; not only the property of our own citizens but 
cpap property and telegraph lines owned largely in the North; 
not gnly railways in the delta itself but the transcontinental lines 
of travel and commerce which have to cross the valley in going from 
the Southern cities and States to the west and southwest, the Pa- 
cific slope, and Mexico. These lines of intercommunication between 
the east and west of nearly half the nation are periodically broken 
by the floods. The delta a length north and south of about 
eight hundred miles, and an average width east and west of about 
sixty miles. The railways that cross it from east to west must do so 
upon high embankments, or trestle-works. These works, being at 
right angles with the current of the river and its floods, form a dam 
which creates a back rise. The rise calls for à higher embankment, 
and the higher embankment produces a still greater rise, and so on 
indefinitely, until the force of the waters breaks-the road-bed and 
sweeps it down stream. A marked illustration of this danger o0- 
curred recently in the construction of the New Orleans and Pacific 
Railroad across the Choctaw basin. The engineers, to make assur- 
ance double sure, constructed the embankments higher than the 
highest high-water mark to be found upon the neighboring trees. 
This embankment acted as a dam, and the result was a higher rise 
than ever known before and the collapse of the road-bed constructed 
at enormous cost. This illustration may be applied with equal force 
to all other roads crossing the delta. These interruptions, and the 
consequent enormous inconvenience and damage, falls not only upon 
the railway corporations and the people of the region inundated but 
upon all dwelling below the latitude of Cairo, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast, who are interested in transcontinental travel and 
commerce, Wehave at a cost of about one hundred and fifty million 
acres of public lands, and a guarantee of bonds to the value of 
$64,000,000, helped build transcontinental railways across the Rocky 
Mountains. Is it not just as national and constitutional to help pro- 
tect transcontinental roads across the Mississippi Delta, particularly 
when it can be done at comparatively trifling cost? 

We ask protection not only for private property but the postal 
routes of the Government itself. The postal service is one of the 
objects covered by the commission act. It was made their duty to 
report upon a plan which would facilitate and promote this service. 
They have so reported, and in the following terms: 

A levee system aids and facilitates the postal service by protecting from injury 
and destruction by freshets and floods the various common roads and railways 
upon which that service is conducted to and from the river bank. 

That clause of the act has been termed a mere incident. Is it a 
mere incident? What are the facts? There are in round numbers 
ten thousand miles of postal routes—railways, steamer routes, and 
star routes—within the alluvial or overflowed district. The railway 
pona service has been interrupted and delayed in many places. 

he service upon the river and lower tributaries has been subjected 
to similar delays and interruptions, aud to much ater danger. 
The star-route service has not only been interrupted but annihilated 
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for weeks and months. In Northern Louisiana a novel spectacle was 
presented. A star route was so deeply submerged for miles and 
miles that a steamer was put upon the road, and was piloted along 
its course by observing the opening through the tops of the trees, 
which were above water. Now, let me ask the advocates of pro- 
visos, those who would change the spirit and letter of the commis- 
sion act, how they would like a similar drowning out of their own 
postal routes ? ould they then be so eager to construe the Con- 
stitution as an authority against protection at Government expense? 
Suppose for instance the Connecticut River intersected or bordered 
all six of the New England States, and that its periodical floods sub- 
merged all their postal routes for months at a time, would any New 
England member rise upon this floor and object to protection at 
Government expense, because forsooth it would benefit some land- 
owner, merchant, or manufacturer? Would he not rather invoke 
the aid and power and purse of the Federal Government in behalf 
of his section? And would not the New England delegation, re- 
ardless of party, act as a unit in urging such legislation? Of course 
they would, and we of the Lower Mississippi Valley, whose over- 
flowed postal routes are spread over an area nearly the size of all 
New England, would, regardless of party, unite with them in vot- 
ing appropriations for their protection from an enemy which they, 
as individual States, were powerless to oppose. Would our early 
education as strict constructionists of the Constitution, and our 
habitual observance of that theory of government prevent us from 
such friendly co-operation? I speak not only for myself but for the 
eat majority of my peor when I reply that our construction of 
the Constitution would not be a barin this respect. Itsaysin clear 
and unmistakable terms that Con has power “to establish post- 
offices and post-roads.” We have done so in both the East and West 
at the cost of many million dollars. May we not then protect them? 
Will any member deny this constitutional right? The proposition 
is too plain for discussion. 

We ask for protection; not for one race only, but for two. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1880 the total population of the overflowed dis- 
triet in the three States, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, alone 
is approximately as follows: 


or about 54 per cent. colored. It is then the “ wards of the nation,” 
as the people of the North are accustomed to call the colored race, 
who are the chief sufferers from the periodical floods. It would be 
well for those friends of the colored race who are opposed tothe pro- 
tection of the valley to bear this point in mind. 

We ask for the protection of the cotton industry. Is that unrea- 
sonable? On the contrary, we think it ba as much the duty of the 
Federal Government to protect it from the destructive overflows of a 
national highway as it is to protect the grain of the North and North- 
west from the monopoly of railway corporations by improving the 
river channel, and thereby supplying cheap transportation to the sea- 


In brief, we ask the protection not simply of alluvial lands but 
agriculture in a broad and national sense; not only agriculture but 
manufactures, commerce, the postal service, and the people themselves 
of the lower valley, an alluvial area embracing 41,000 square miles, 
or nearly as large as all New England—three times the area of the 
celebrated valley of the Nile, formerly the granary of the oriental 
world—and eighteen times the size of Holland. A magnificent empire 
in its extent and resources. 


PROTECTION FROM WHAT. 


From what do we ask protection? From the overflows ofa great 
national sewer, filled with the drainage of twenty-eight States and 
Territories ; from the overflow of a great 8 highway of com- 
merce, the trunk: line of forty-two navigable tributaries which sup- 
ply water transportation to twenty-two States and Territories; from 
the overflow of a Government postal-route, a river subject to the 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the United States; from an 
enemy in whose clutches a single State is as powerless as a little 
child in the deadly grasp of the octopus; from a river which in itself 
and in its relations to the nation is exceptional. This principle has 
been recognized time and time again in the councils of state. John 
C. Calhoun, as early as 1845, termed it an“ inland sea.” In a speech 
delivered in Memphis he said : 

The invention of Fulton has in reality, for all tical 3 vert 
3 with all its tributaries into 5 inland ee. eee — 
ee to place it on the same footing with the Gulf and Atlantic coasts, the 

hesapeake and Delaware Bays, and the lakes in reference to the superintendence 


of the General Government over its navigation. It is manifest that it is far be- 
yond the power of individuals or of se States to supervise it. 


President Garfield, in his letter of acceptance, expressed the same 
opinion, namely: 


The Mississippi River with its t tributaries is of such vital importance to 


so many millions of people that the safety of its navigation requires exceptional 
consideration. 


President Arthur iu his first message to Congress said : 


The necessity of improving the navigation of the Mississippi River justifies a 
special allusion to that subject. vie bins 3 
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The resolutions adopted at the great river convention at Saint 
Louis in October last called for separate appropriations for the Mis- 
sissippi. The passage of the act creating the commission, 7 al- 
most unanimous vote, was itself an emphatic recognition of this same 
principle, that the river is exceptional and entitled to exceptional 
consideration. Its alluvial delta is also exceptional in extent, fer- 
tility, and production. For these reasons and many others which 
might be enumerated the treatment of the Mississippi should not, as 
is so often done upon this floor, be contrasted with that of little rivers 
wholly within a single State. Itis because the Mississippi is national 
in extent and importance that exceptional consideration is claimed 
and reco; ed. is mighty river and its tributaries are, as General 
Garfield forcibly said upon the floor of this House, “the most e 
single natural feature of our continent.“ To subject the“ Father of 
Waters” to the rules that govern some of the little trout streams 
whose improvement is sought at Government expense is like com- 
paring the Atlantic Ocean to a mill-pond. 

PROTECTION BY WHOM. 


By whom shall protection from this great and exceptional river be 
afforded? Common sense as well as law and public policy require 
that it be done by the nation. The Mississippi is one thing or the 
other—a Stu.eor Federal highway. It is not local in its terrors and 
national in benefits, or the reverse of the same. It is all one thing 
or the other. I insist that it is national in all respects; that the 
duty of restraining it from overflow belongs to the General Govern- 
ment as much as the admitted duty of improving its navigation. 
The advocates of the restrictive proviso say let the front proprietor, 
the local authority, or the State protect themselves. I reply they 
are, both in law and in fact, powerless to do so. Let me illustrate. 
Take for instance Vidalia, in Louisiana on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. Its citizens can, of course, build a levee in front of the 
town, but will this protect them? Far from it. To accomplish this 
end they would have to continue building levees not only through- 
out the whole State of Louisiana but into the adjoining State of 
Arkansas, for the floods from Arkansas sweep down through Louisi- 
ana in the rear of any local earthwork which the town might build 
on its river-front, Does any one upon this floor claim that Vidalia 
has jurisdiction in another State? Does any one deny the force and 
fairness of this ar, ent; its truth in fact or soundness in law? 

Again, what are the facts about the front proprietors so often men- 
tioned by our opponentsas the persons whoshould construct the levees? 
They are but a drop in the bucket compared with the hundreds of 
land-owners, merchants, manufacturers, and others in the rear who 
would share the protection. You reply, then let the back proprie- 
tors join with those dwelling upon the river front in the expense of 
the improvement. But 1 the front proprietor is indifferent 
and will not co-operate. You have, then, to resort to State power. 
Suppose next the State power is insufficient, what then? t me 
present another illustration. On the west bank of the Mississippi 
there was built a continuous line of levee extending from Louisiana 
into Arkansas. For about fifteen years past the levee has been 
broken for several miles above and below the boundary line dividing 
the two States. Arkansas, for some reason, is indifferent to repairs 
at this 2 place. The result is that the floods which sweep 
through the gap in Arkansas continue down through Louisiana in 
the rear of her system of levees, thereby nullifying all the efforts 
of the latter State to secure protection. Does any one contend that 
Louisiana has jurisdiction over Arkansas? The two States cannot 
even make a binding agreement on the subject of protection, forthe 
Constitution expressly denies their right to enter into treaties be- 
tween themselves. It is, then, worse than idle to tell us of the 
lower valley to protect ourselves. You know we cannot do it, and 

ou simply add insult to our calamities when you tell us to do it. 

ou claim the right to improve the channel even if theimprovement 
makes a back rise and causes an overflow. Let me illustrate. In 
contracting the river at certain places for the purpose of 3 
the channel and improving the navigation a temporary back an 
overflow will be the inevitable N 

This principle is admitted by the commission. Their plan of im- 
provement contemplates the contraction of the channel at various 
reaches of the river in order to concentrate the power of the current 
und scour out the bars, namely: New Madrid, 40 miles; Plum Point 
38 miles; Memphis, 16 miles; Helena, 30 miles; Choctaw Bend, 35 
miles; and Lake Providence, 35 miles. These are the initial works. 
The contractions will create a back rise which will continue until 
the shoals are cut away. How long this back rise will continue 
neither the commission nor any one else can say, for the time required 
for scouring out the channel at these points depenga upon the tenacity 
of the bed of the river. Humphreys and Abbot, in their report on 
the hydraulics of the Mississippi, say that the bed is composed of a 
tenacious blue clay, much like marble. 

If their opinion is correct the cutting out of the channel will bea 
comparatively slow process, and the k rise will continue until 
the channel is deepened within the whole line of contractions along 
the designated reaches. To further illustrate the danger from tem- 
porary back rise I quote from a letter to me in 1878 by a distinguished 
engineer, now a member of the river commission: 


I presume thatacomplete, comprehensive, and permanent plan of improvement 
extending from Commerce to the Gulf is contemplated. Therefore the increase of 
velocity must be general. For since the existing velocity is not sufficient to main- 
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tain a navigable channel throu, pe a merely local increase would be effected at 
the expense of other points and under the risk of developing new obstructions. 
The cause of flow in water is an inequality in the elevation of its surface. The 
propelling power is the weight of a column of water equal in height to this differ- 
ence of level. The retarding forces are the irre nes of its bed, the adhesion 
with its bed, and the cohesion between its particles. The can only be ac- 
celerated by an increase of this difference of level or sl or by rem the 
obstructions. But it is conceded that the obstructions are to be removed by in- 
creasing the velocity. Now, the increase of velocity or the cause must precede 
the removal of obstructions or the effect, and the increase of slope, as the cause, 
must precede the increase of velocity. 


Ellet says: 


It is to be observed that the scouring force of the river cannot be increased until 
the surface has been raised, and, therefore, after the damage has been done. 


Now, you claim the constitutional right to make these contractions 
and improvements, but at the same time deny the constitutionalright 
to close the gaps in the levees to protect us from the terrible conse- 

uences of your own act. I say your position is absurd and unjust. 
8 to say, the majority of those opposed to protection from the 
floods by the General Government have heretofore been the most 
strenuousopponentsofStaterights. Judging their theories of govern- 
ment from their acts, they would deny to the people of the South 
local and State rights, but admit and advocate local and State over- 
flows, responsibilities, suffering, and ruin. 

The advocates of restrictive provisos also raise the technical ob- 
jection that the General Government cannot go into States to build 
1 on the banks of the river. I deny this proposition. It was 
settled in 1875 by the Supreme Court in the case of Kohl et al. vs. The 
United States, that the General Government has the right of eminent 
domain, the right to condemn private property through the instru- 
mentality of its own courts regardless of permission from any State. 
The law is clear and distinct upon this point. 

The Government has already made free use of the banks and even 
the levees of the river in the establishment of beacon-lights as a meas- 
ure of security to commerce and navigation. 

Now, is there fear that in exercising this right of eminent domain 
the Federal Tre: will be drained to compensate the front pro- 
prictor for the use of his land? On the cont the front proprietor 
will be most happy to give all the land the Government needs for 
any such protective works. He has never claimed compensation 
from the State for its use of the banks; nor will the States deny 
this right of eminent domain, for their interests are emphatically 
the other way. My own State in its present constitution adopted 
a clause of welcome in this respect to the Federal Government, and 
I have no doubt all other States of the lower valley will hasten to 
do the same if there are any technical objections to be met. 


PROTECTION IN WHAT WAY. 


In what way shall protection be afforded? It seemsto be thought 
by our opponents that we of the South advocate levees as a sort of 
religion, as something desirable in themselves. Far from it. Our 
people are divided on this subject, some favoring outlets, The great 
majority, however, urge levees as the best means of protection, not 
as something good in themselves, but as good in their effect. We 
urge this particular plan of protection because an impartial board of 
engineers—the Mississippi River commission—say it is the best and 
only plan for protection from destructive floods, their first report, 
in February, 1880, they say: 

Tt is obvious that levees are, upon a large portion of the river, essential to pre- 
vent destruction to life and property by overflow. 


In their second report, submitted November, 1881, they are still 
more emphatic, and say: 

The utility of levees as a means to prevent destructive floods, which is one of 
the ends reren in the act creating the commission, is too obvious to require 
commen’ 


This is why we urge levees. They are the fences which protect 
our farms and cattle, our property and lives, from destruction by a 
national highway, just as do the fences along railways in the North, 
which the pS require to be built and maintained to prevent de- 
struction to property and life by passing trains. Itis a universal 
custom in well-settled and civilized states and countries to require 
railways to be fenced in. A failure to do so would subject the owners 
of the road to liability for all damages caused by the neglect. As I 
said in my report to this House in 1878— 


The laws of the various States, particularly those which are the oldest and best 
settled, are very mach alike in their requirements of railway corporations on the 
subject of 8 and fences to protect adjoining property-holders from dam- 
age. To illustrate the spirit of the statute laws in this respect, we quote as fol- 
lows from the iaws of Connecticut: 

‘‘ Every railroad company which has been incorporated since the first Wednes- 
day of May, 1850, or which shall be hereafter incorporated, shall erect and main- 
tain good and suficient fences on both sides of its railroad throughout its whole 
extent, except at such places as, in the opinion of the railroad commissioners, the 
erection and maintenance of the same shall be inexpedient or unnec 00 

The statutes of this State farther provide for the construction by the railway 
companies of suitable cattle-guards in the form of culverts or pits, at all places 
where its railroad shail cross public highways or passways."’ * œ Itis true 
that nature, instead of the United States, constructed the river highways. Butis 
that a sufficient reason why the General Government, which controls this navi- 
gable water-way should not protect the adjoining property-holders from damage ? 


PROTECTION TO WHAT EXTENT. 


No part of the river problem is more misunderstood by the press 
and public than the cost of protection by levees from destructive 
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floods. They will doubtless be ped 8 ped when I assert that all the 
aid we seek for protection alone is but about $3,000,000, or only one- 
tenth of the thirty millions estimated as needed for the improve- 
ment of navigation. Yetsuch is the fact, as I will presently demon- 
strate. Let me first explain why it is this Bx gra misunderstanding 
exists. Several years ago Congress provided for a report on the sub- 
Set of alluvial lands by the Army engineers; I refer to the report of 

umphreys and Abbot. They recommended, not repairs to the levees 
then existing, but an entirely new line of levees, at an estimated 
cost of $26,000,000. 

Again, in 1874, a board was appointed under act of Congress to 
investigate and report upon a p of ‘reclaiming ” the alluvial 
delta, ignoring the manoet of improvement of navigation. They esti- 
mated the cost at $46,000,000, e public seem to think this is the 
kind of improvement we now seek. Not at all. Now, what are the 
facts, and what is the actual and present protection sought by the 
people of the lower valley? It is simply the closing of gaps and 
strengthening of the existing levees in connection with the plan of 
channel improvement recommended by the river commission. There 
are already in existence about 2,000 miles of levees along the banks 
of the lower river, which were constructed 3 front proprietors, 
the parishes, and the States, at a total cost of about $40,000,000. Only 
about one hundred miles of this levee fence is down in gaps, and the 
closing of these breaks and some trifling additions or repairs in other 
places is all that is needed to make a continuous and unbroken pro- 
tective earth-work all the way from Illinois to the Gulf. 


à PROTECTION WHEN. 


We ask this protection now, for now is the time of danger. I 
mean by this that the danger of overflow will be greater during the 
coming few years until the commission plan of improvement is con- 
summated than it will be thereafter. It is claimed by the commis- 
sion that the pian adopted will ultimately scour out and deepen the 
channel possibly to such a degree that no levees will be needed. 
It is probably safe to assert that under our system of small annual 
appropriations for public works the permanent improvement of the 
river will not be completed within less than ten years. Itis, then, to 
protect our lives and property from 3 danger that we invoke 
the aid of the Government. The plan of distributing the cost of 
certain public works, like new buildings, channel improvements, 
&c., does not work well in protecting from immediate and present 
danger. Here the total appropriation should be in one lump and 
the works speedily constructed. It is just as absurd to fight a hostile 
river by annual appropriations and piecemeal as it would be for 
Congress in case of war with a foreign and inyading enemy to pro- 
vide a small eb e for fighting simply one regiment at a 
time. While closing one gap the floods will pour through the other 
breaks and carry terror and destruction in their course. : 


GENERAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT ON THE SUBJECT OF PROTECTION. 


The question now arises, what is and what has been the general 
policy in this country on the subject of protection? Unquestionably 
it has been in favor of this doctrine. Look at our tariff laws. They 
have been so shaped as to afford protection to our industries. By 
whom have they been the most strenuously supported? By the very 
people who deny us in the States subject to overflow protection for 
our property, health, and lives. If the principle is goo in the one 
case, is it not in the other? Is it not as national and constitutional 
to protect the cotton-growers of the Mississippi Delta as the cotton 
manufactures of New England? Is it not as legitimate to protect 
the sugar industry of the South from overflow as the sugar refiners 
of New York City ? Is it not as humane to protect life from the floods 
of the Mississippi as to maintain a life-saving service on the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean? Is not it as sound in law and public poney 
to protect the health of the people dwelling in the alluvial district 
of the valley from the miasmas and epidemics created by overflows 
and consequent rank vegetation festering in the marshes as it is to 
establish 1 aaa as stations and hospitals to protect from imported 
epidemies 

Now, what has been the past policy of the General Government on 
the protection of the valley? The record of our legislation for the 
past thirty-three years shows that it is by many precedents com- 
mitted in favor of protection from destructive floods. Some of these 
precedents make use of the unfortunate word “reclamation,” but 
protection is what was meant. They are as follows: 

The net of March 2, 1849, provides " that to aid the State of Louisiana in construct- 
ing the necessary levees and drains to reclaim the swamp and overflowed lands 
therein, the whole of those swamp and overflowed lands which may be or are 
ro aa for cultivation shall be, and the same are hereby, granted to that 

e. 

The act of September 20, 1850, provides “ that to enable the State of Arkansas 
to constract the necessary levees and drains to reclaim the swamp and overflowed 
lands therein, the whole of those swamp and overflowed lands made unfit 7 9 
for cultivation, which shall remain unsold at the passage of this act, shall be, an 
the same are hereby, granted to said State.“ 

Another section of this act extends its provisions and the grant of swamp lands 
to The act of September 20, 188 and the Union the hical and hydrograph 

ea T i 10 — 
ical survey of the delta of the Mississippi, with 8 as ii fead to 
determine the most practicable plan for securing it from inundation, and the best 
mode of so deepening the passes at the mouth of the river as to allow ships of 
twenty feet draught to enter the same, $50,000." 

The act of August 31, 1852, provides for continuing the e and hy- 
drographical survey of the delta of the Mississippi, with such investigations as 
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nay Iaa to determine the most practicable plan for securing it from inundation, 


The act of March 12, 1860, provides “that the provisions of the act of Congress 
entitled An act to enable the State of Arkansas and other States to reclaim the 
swamp lands within their limits,“ Approved September 28, 1850, be, and the same 

0 gon.“ 


are DESDI extended to the States of Minnesota and Ore, 

The act of June 22, 1874, provides that the President be, and he is hereby, 
anthorized and directed to assign three officers of the Corps of 5 
United States Army, and to appoint two civil engineers, eminent in their profes- 
sion, and who are acquainted with the alluvial basin of the ippi River,” 
&c. * * * “Tt shall be the duty of said commission to make a full report to 
the President of the best system for the permanent reclamation and redemption of 
said alluvial basin from inundation.” 

The total number of acres selected under the provisions of these 
various acts was, in round numbers, 67,000,000, of which the States 
intersected by the Mississippi and its forty-two navigable tributa- 
ries received 43,000,000 acres, and of which latter area the larger 
portion was received by the alluvial States. In addition to these 
recognitions by the General Government of the claims of the delta, 
we created, in 1871, a select committee on the subject of levees, the 
sole object of which was protection. In 1875 it was changed to a 
standing committee. In 1877 its name and jurisdiction were in- 
creased to Levees and Improvement of the Mississippi; in other 
words, to cover a double pu , the protection of the valley and 
the improvement of navigation. The committee, as thus consti- 
tuted, matured, perfected, and reported the Mississippi River com- 
mission bill, which was also expressly committed to two fundamen- 
tal objects—protection and navigation. 

Now, it is coolly proposed at the very time of the greatest and 
most disastrous overflow to abandon the origi ohjes of our legis- 
lation, the protection of the property, health, and lives of the peo- 
ple of the lower valley, I for one will never consent to suicidal 
provisos of this kind. It is a proposition which should not be en- 
tertained for one moment, It iş more appropriate for the dark ages 
than for the humane civilization of to-day. 

What, Mr. Speaker, is the object of government? Ialways 7 

osed it was chiefly intended to protect its own citizens. Two ob- 
1 of our present Government, as expressed in the preamble to 
the Constitution, are to “provide for the common defense” and 
„promote the general welfare.” Section 8 of article 1 says “Con- 
gress shall have power to provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare,” “to regulate commerce with foreign nations and amon 
the several States,” “to establish post-offices and post- roads,“ an 
to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution the foregoing poe Now, what is meant by 
“common defense?” It means defense from an enemy too at 
and powerful for a state. I can see no constitutional distinction in 
public enemies. Defense from one is as imperative as from another, 
whether it be a foreign enemy or a national river which is making 
war upon our citizens, Can States combine to accomplish this pro- 
tection, “to provide for the common defense and general welfare?“ 
Not at all, for they are expressly prohibited by section 10 of the same 
article, which says: 

No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation. 


How, then, can the States of the lower valley agree upon a uniform 
lan of protection from their common enemy, the great and national 
ississippiin flood-time? They cannot. They arepowerless. They 
are helpless and subject to the mercy of the floods, 
They invoke, then, the aid of that Federal power whose funda- 


mental object is the protection of its own citizens and its own States. 
The government that protects its own people becomes strong in their 
affections, and will in turn be supported and protected by them. It 


is both unwise and impolitic to allow one section of a common coun- 
try to feel that its most important and vital interest is of no concern 
to the nation. The people of the Lower e Valley have, dur- 
ing years and hows of suffering from the floods, felt the sting of this 
neglect. In 1879, however, when the commission bill passed this 
House by analmost unanimous vote, a ray of sunshine broke in upon 
the darkness of theirsufferings. I will never forget the closing event 
of the debate on that important question. 

As chairman ofthe Committee on the Mississippi I had charge of 
the bill and the time allowed for debate. General Garfield, then 
a member of the House, sent a page across the Hall tomy desk with 
the request that I yield him ten minutes’ time in support of the bill, 
which I was most appy to do, because of his great influence with 
the Republican side of the House and his liberal and broad-gauge 
statesmanship on all great material questions. He closed the debate 
with one of his masterly speeches, which carried conviction with 
every sentence. He said: 

I naples in any occasion which enables representatives from the North and 
from the South to unite in an unpar‘isan effort to promote a great national inter- 
est. Such an occasion is good for us both. And when we can do it without the 
sacrifice of our convictions, and can benefit millions of our fellow-citizens and can 
thereby strengthen the bonds of the Union, weought to do it with rejoicing, for 
in doing so we inspire our people with larger and more generous views and hel 
to confirm for them, and for our children to the latest generation, the indissoluble 
union and the permanent grandeur of this Republic, 


These liberal sentiments, so eloquently expressed, were loudly ap- 
plauded by both sides of the House, and resounded from one end to 
the other of the valley of the Mississippi. They endeared him to 
all dwelling in the many States intersected by its waters. When, a 
year later, in his letter accepting the nomination for the Presidency, 

e said, “ The wisdom of Congress should be invoked to devise some 


plan by which that t river shall cease to be a terror to those 
who dwell u its banks, and by which its shipping may safely 
carry the industrial products of twenty-five millions of people,” he 
strengthened the hopes of my people and raised their expectations 
of deliverance from years of floods and pestilence, 

When recently President Arthur made the protection of the valley 
the subject of a special message to Congress, the rejoicing was un- 
bounded, and the name Federal Government received in the minds 
and affections of my pooole a new significance. It became the syn- 
onym of protection. I shall reprint this message as an appendix to 
my remarks and hope all dwelling in the great valley will have it 
framed and hung by their firesides as a model of liberal and pro- 
eee statesmanship—as the mark of a new era of good feeling 

tween the two sections of a common country. 


APPENDIX. 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR'S MESSAGE ON THE PROTECTION OF THE VALLEY. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a letter dated the 29th ultimo, from the Secretary of War, 
inclosing copy of a communication from the Mississippi River commission, in 
which the commission recommends that an 8 may be made of $1,010,000 
for closing existing gaps in levees,” in addition to the like sum for which an 
estimate has already been submitted. 

The subject is one of such importance that I deem it proper to recommend early 
and favorable consideration of the recommendation of the commission, Having 

session of and jurisdiction over the river, Congress, with a view of improving 


ts navigation 3 the people of the valley from floods, has 8 
caused surveys of the river to be made for the pnrpose of acquiring ee rad te of 
une 28, , the 


the laws that control it, and of its phenomena, By 3 J 
Mississippi River commission was created, composed of able engineers. Section 
4 of the act provides that it shall be the duty of said commission to take into 
consideration and mature such plan or plans and estimates as will 5 
nently, locate, and deepen the and protect the banks of the ppi 
River, improve and give safety and case to the navigation thereof, prevent de- 
structive floods, promote and facilitate commerce, trade, and the postal service.” 

The constitutionslity of a law making a riations in aid of these objects can- 
not be questioned. hile the report of the commission submitted and the plans 
proposed for the river's improvement seem justified as well on scientific princi- 

les as by experience and the approval of the poople most interested, I desire to 

eave it to the {ndgment of Congress to decide npon the best plan for the perma- 

— 5 ier des ete improvement of the navigation of the river and for the protec- 
ion of the valley. 

The iarpenan ones and the widespread suffering of the le dwelling near 
the river induce me to urge u og, shor the propriety of not only g an 
appropriation to close the phe ye the levees occasioned by the recent floods, as 
recommended by the commission, but that Congress should inangurate measures 
for the permanent improvement of the navigation of the river and security of the 
valley. It may be that such a system of improvement would as it pi re- 
quire the appropriation of twenty or thirty millions of dollars. Even such an ex- 
penditure, extending as it must over several years, cannot be regarded as extrav- 
agant in view of the immense interests involved. The safe and convenient 
navigation of the 4 is a matter of concern to all sections of the country, 
but to the Northwest, with its immense harvests needing cheap 1 

property 
= u the ee constraction of the safeguards which protect them from the 
oods, itis of Tit 8 for 
improvement should be The 


ces of trade in our favor. 
is Government has and 


seem eee eee this tax to those who contributed it, par- 
ticularly as such an action w) 
orthwest and the Mis- 


large, and especially so to the great and rich States of the 
sissippi Valley. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 17, 1882. 


Protecting Innocent Purchasers and Users of Patented Articles 
from Actions for Damages. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WALPOLE G. COLERICK, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 15, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6018) to amend section 4919 of the Revised Statutes, relat- 
ing to the recovery of damages for the infringement of patents. 


Mr. COLERICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill now under consideration provides“ that 
no action for damages or proceeding in equity shall be sustained, 
nor shall the party be held liable under sections 4919 or 4921 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, for the use of any patented 
article or device when it shall appear on the trial that the defendant 
in such action or proceeding purchased said article for a valuable 
consideration in open market.” The committee who reported this 
bill deserve and will receive the gratitude of the people. I regard 
it as one of the most important and meritorious measures presented 
to this Congress for our consideration, It is a bill in the interest and 
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for the protection of the people, especially the farmers of the coun- 
try, who have been for many years grievously wronged and sorely 
oppressed by unjust prosecutions instituted and threatened against 
2 in the Federal courts, which have exclusivejurisdiction therein, 
by persons to whom patents have been issued for innumerable arti- 
cles and devices invented by them, and which are actually required 
by those engaged in agricultural pursuits in the improvement, culti- 
vation, and enjoyment of their farms. These actions are commenced 
and threatened for the purpose of exacting and extorting money 
from farmers as pistendad damages for alleged violations of the 
patent laws in using on their farms patented articles and devices 
urchased by them innocently and in good faith, in open market, and 
or full value. 

Under such circumstances the farmer who purchases the article or 
device and uses it is rendered liable, under the harsh and ips bos 

rovisions of the existing laws relating to patents, regardless of the 
Pact that at the time of its purchase and use he was entirely Sea 
rant of the existence of a patent thereon. The presumption which 
usually applies and exists with reference to property, that possession 
implies ownership, is ignored, and the farmer, although deprived of 
all available means of ascertaining whether the person who offers 
the article for sale has authority to sell the same, and under the un- 
reasonable provisions of the law as it now exists, he makes the pur- 
chase at his peril, and this renders it extremely dangerous for him to 
purchase, even in open market, articles needed on his farm, and cre- 
ates in his mind constant apprehension that he may, by reason of 
the purchase and use of a patented article afterward render himself 
liable to pay damages to some unknown patentee who has stood b 
aud permi the article to be sold, This is an annoyance, peril, 
and hardship to which he ought not to be subjected. 

By the statute, as it now exists, it is an infringement of the rights 
secured to the patentee by his peront for any other person to manu- 
facture, vend, or use without the license or permission of the pat- 
entee an article or device covered by the patent, and he may by rea- 
son of such acts, at his option, sue either the manufacturer, vendor, or 
user, or all of them, at his pleasure, for damages; and, strange as it 
may appear, he in suing almost invariably ignores the manufacturer, 
who made the article, and the vendor, who sold it, and selects as his 
victim to bear the burdens of the wrongs of others the farmer who 
innocently purchased and used the article so manufactured and sold. 
It is to correct this great and ny, soa wrong and protect the inno- 
cent purchaser that this bill has been reported. 

Often persons to whom patents have been issued permit the manu- 
facture of articles and devices covered by their patents; and after 
they are sold to innocent purchasers by persons who for that pur- 

ose traverse the country in the capacity of agents, openly and pub- 
icly offering the articles for sale, without any effort to conceal their 
vocation or mission, and payment has been made, another swarm of 
agents in the interest of the patentees are sent forth in the charac- 
ter of spies and detectives to discover the articles so sold and the 
names of the purchasers; and, upon this discovery being made, de- 
mands on the innocent purchasers swiftly follow to pay a certain 
sum as damages for using the article so purchased by them, and that 
unless the sum so arbitrarily fixed and demanded is paid within a 
speso time that actions for damages will be instituted against 
em in the Federal courts, which are usually held at places far 
distant from their homes, where, in order to defend these actions, 
they must attend in person and employ counsel and secure the at- 
tendance of witnesses, thereby incurring an expense far greater than 
the sum demanded from them by the agents of the patentees; and 
in order to avoid the vexation and expense of such actions they are 
compelled to and do accept the offer of compromise and pay the 
amount of da: so unjustly fixed and determined. 

Although they keenly feel and fully realize the unjustness of the 
demand, yet deeming “ discretion the better part of valor” they sub- 
mit to the wrongs which are . alap age upon them, and these 
shameful outrages are sanctioned by the law, which is often spoken 
of as the perfection of human wisdom and the embodiment of jus- 
tice. Sir, this system of oppression has become so merciless and 
odious, and is pursued so extensively and relentlessly as to excite 
not only the wrath of the victims, but the compassion of the peo- 
ple for those thus oppressed. Not a day has passed since the com- 
mencement of this Cangres that petitions, signed by thousands of 
farmers, asking for speedy and effective relief from such oppressions 
and injustice, have not been presented to us. We cannot close our 
ears or deaden our hearts to these appeals, which come from every 
section of the country. We are here as the Representatives of the 
people, and we must listen to their voice, and by our action execute 
their will. Shall we hesitate in performing our duty, which is clear 
and plain? We must reach forth our strong and protecting arms to 
those who are thus unjustly e, and save them from the in- 
fliction of such wrongs, by declaring in language which cannot be 
misunderstood that actions of this nature shall not be maintained 
against them. 

The objection which has been urged against this bill by those who 
oppose its passage, that it will do injustice to inventors who have 
devoted their lives and fortunes to the discovery and perfection of 
Iabor-saving and useful articles and devices, is untenable and with- 
out merit. While it is true that much is due to those who have, by 
the fruits of their inventive genius, contributed so largely to the 


wealth and prosperity of the country, yet we must remember that 
their interes r the passage of this bill, will remain carefully 
1 and protected; so if their rights are assailed or their priv- 
lleges invaded they will have an empie and complete remedy against 
those who make or sell, without their license, articles covered by 
their patents. 

The farmers of Indiana have been sorely afflicted by the oppres- 
sions to which I have referred, and their voice has resounded loudly 
in the form of petitions and otherwise in favor of the relief granted 
by this bill. One of the first bills presented by me as a member of 
this House was one to protect innocent purchasers and users of pat- 
ented articles from actions for damages, and I have been ever since 
then active and assiduous in my efforts to securé legislation on the 
subject. It affords me extreme pleasure and tification to know 
that the bill now under consideration substantially embraces the pro- 
visions of the bill introduced by me, and one sufficiently broad to 
afford to the innocent purchaser ample protection and complete im- 
some! against such actions, and I hope that it will be promptly 
P . 
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HON. WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill to enable national banking asso- 
ciations to extend corporate existence— 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The encomiums pronounced upon the national- 
bank system have exhausted the eloquence of honorable gentle- 
men. ey contemplate the system with fervent enthusiasm, and 
assure us that it is the most t agency for regulating the 
monetary affairs of a great people that human wisdom can devise. 
I concede that so far as the element of safety in the currency issued 
by the national banks is concerned no system could possibly be 
safer. The issues of the national banks are necessarily absolutely 
secure in the absence of fraud while the credit of the Government 
remains unimpaired, This currency is as secure as the Government. 
Why should it not be perfectly safe when guaranteed by the wealth 
and labor and energy of fifty millions of prosperous people? Beyond 
this element of safety for its issues I have never been able to under- 
stand how it can be claimed that the national banking system is the 
best as yet devised. In all else these banking associations stand on 
the same footing with multitades of corporations, State and na- 
tional, that have been formed in this country and subject, as I shall 
attempt to show, to the same frailties. The only element of abso- 
lute safety they possess lies in the integrity, the solidity, and the 
wealth of the 8 

Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 


a question. 

. HOLMAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri. Does the national-bank note contain 
one redeemable feature that is not possessed by the legal tender! 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly not. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri. Does the greenback not possess some 
* he 0 note 33 not? 

5 . Certainly; it possesses a very important element 
of value beyond the national-bank paper. Bat is soni to me re- 
markable that so candid and sincere gentlemen as my friend from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. CRAPO, I who honors me with his attention, and 
as the gentleman from New York, [Mr. HEwIrr,] who addressed the 
House to-day, dwell with emphasis upon the peculiar excellence of 
this system on account of the absolute safety of its issues. 

Why of course currency issued by the United States and guaran- 
teed by the Government of the United States, while the Government 
remains as it is inexhaustible in its resources and the integrity and 
energy of its people, must be perfectly safe and absolutely secure. 
I am not aware of any feature of this national banking system in- 
dependent of that feature which it borrows from the Government 
which entitles it to any peculiar encomium. As to the depositor, 
except in the case of the Government where the deposits are required 
by law to be secured ee bonds, I am not aware of any 
special superiority of this system over those of the unfortunate days 
which have n by when the people were periodically plun- 
dered by local banks, 

The loss by depositors in national banks is no new fact. Eighty- 
four of them have failed with the loss of millions to the people. Two 
of them have failed since the Ist day of last November—one in 
Boston, the other in Newark, New Jersey, the latter with a capital of 
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$500,000, an alleged surplus fund of $400,000, and $2,500,000 of de- 
posits. The failure of the bank of course does not in the least degree 
affect the value of the currency of the bank, That value does not 
of the bank, but on the solvency of the 


depend on the solvenc 
Treasury of the Uni States. Not so with the depositor, for he 
must look to the bank for the payment of his deposit with the lim- 
ited liability of the stockholder, but when the crash comes experi- 
ence demonstrates that generally the solid men have disappeared. 
leaving the unfortunate depositor to look to an insolvent bank and 
to insolvent stockholders for the fruits of his labor. These failures 
have occurred, and that, too, at a period of general 8 not- 
withstanding the alleged severe examinations to which these banks 
are subjected by experts with ample salaries, and notwithstanding 
the important fact that as the Government guarantees the payment 
of the bank notes the banks are exempt from runs upon them, in the 
hour of panic, by the holders of their notes, which was the peril of 
the old system of banking. 

I have not seen, therefore, in this national-bank rysom any feature 
pertaining to itself that elevates it above other banking systems that 
fave been known to this country, It has furnished us a perfectly 
good currency. Butit has done it simply as the distributing agent 
of the Federal Government, Even the old system of banking which 
robbed and plundered the people of this country for more than half 
a century would scarcely furnish a more striking example of frailty 
and dishonesty in banking than the Mechanics’ National Bank of 
Newark, New Jersey, to which I have referred, with its capital of 
$500,000, its surplus of $400,000, (showing its extraordinary gains, )and 
its deposits of over $2,500,000, I quote the exact words of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency : 

The Mechanics“ National Bank of Newark was placed in the hands of a receiver 
on November 2 last. It had a capital Kock sg ny ogg of $400,000, and deposits 

us 


of over $2,500,000. The capital and s mgh the criminal conduct 
of the cashier. 


The Comptroller proceeds in his statement as follows : 


This bank was many times examined by skilled accountants of great experi- 
ence, but it cannot be denied that some of them were misled by the criminal 
cashier, who, through his apparently ne character and standing, so long deceived 
not only the directors but every one with whom he had business relations. 

When the vaults of the bank are finally opened they are found 
empty. ‘The Government is safe, for it holds the bonds to secure the 
circulation, The holders of the notes are safe, for the notes are paid 
at your Treasury. But what of this $2,500,000 deposited in this bank 
by a great multitude of depositors? Who can say how many of them 
were laboring men and women who had deposited in this bank the 
earnings they had scrimped themselves and families of, even the bare 
necessities of life to save, in the confidence ins ired by the dail 
laudations of this perfect system of banking? Oh, they must loo 
to the stockholders. Yes; and unless aided by the accident of good 
fortune they will look until deferred hope will make the heart sick. 
So this most perfect system, watched over by ‘skilled accountants 
of great experience,” with ample salaries, depends for its solvency 
on the integrity of its cashiers, whose virtues are everlastingly 
e age by the selfish rapacity which inspires the system 

The greenback is absolutely assured to the holder. So is the na- 
tional-bank note upon exactly the same ground—the national guar- 
antee. Nor, sir, am I able to agree with my friend from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Crapo] touching the patriotic origin of the national-bank 
system. It did not spring up at the first tocsin of alarm, at the first 
cry of national peril. There was no suggestion of the national bank 
until long after the financial peril to which the rebellion exposed this 
Government had measurably passed by. Indeed, sir, the idea that 
this system of banking was devised as a mode of securing the sale of 
the national bonds and aiding the national credit is a very modern 
suggestion. The bonds were not put into circulation through the 
national banks, When the first national bank was organized in Bos- 
ton not only the curreucy of the ene though greatly depreciated 
by the scarcity of coin, was reasonably well assured, but the solv- 
ency and the permanency of it was a fixed fact in the minds of the 
men here who were guiding the course of events, and more impor- 
tant still, of the great body of the 1 of the loyal States of the 
Union. The national bank was not the agent through whom the bonds 
reached the country, although they did withnately become the holders 
of the great body of the 5.20 6 per cent. gold interest bonds into 
which the 7.30 bonds and other public securities were funded. 

The 7.30 bonds were issued as part of the general system; they 
were legal tenders at their face value, and were paid out as money, 
paid out to your Army through your paymasters in the years of the 
war when the Government was most pressed formeans. When upon 
this floor I offered a resolution calling on the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to inform the House why payment to the Army was so long de- 
layed, the answer was the sending of paymasters to the front with 
7.30 bonds, as well as greenbacks, to pay tothe Army. It was through 
the instrumentality of your people, the men who furnished supplies 
and munitions of war, and your Army that your bonds obtained their 
circulation ; and they were cheerfully, promptly, and readily accepted 
by your Army and your people. Ido not think we have got so far 
away from the current history of that period as to justify or excuse 
a misrepresentation of the facts. It was only as the interest began to 
accumulate on those bonds that they arrested the attention of capi- 
talists nud drifted to your commercial centers. 


Mr. CRAPO. Does the gentleman recollect the length of time 
those 7,30 bonds ran ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir; three years. 

Mr. CRAPO. And when the three years came around—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. They were fundable in the five-twenties. 

Mr. CRAPO. Yes; and in the original banking act a provision 
was made that no bank would be organized unless it had at least 
one-third of its capital in Government bonds, whether it had circu- 
lation or no circulation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is true; but it was not a ne 
important feature, as they could be withdrawn with a 
of the currency. 

Mr. CRAPO. What was the purpose of that feature? 

Mr, HOLMAN. Mr. Hooper, then a member of the House from 
Massachusetts, whom I regard as the most prominent member of the 
House in getting up this system, could not have had any reference 
to the sale of the bonds by that provision, for no other p was 
contemplated in the organization of this system but the issue of notes 
and pare | on Government deposits. Every provision of the orig- 
inal act of February 25, 1863, and especially of the amended act of 
June 3, 1864, which is the real bank law, concerning bonds, is also a 
3 concerning bank notes for circulation, for the bonds could 

withdrawn as the currency issued by the bank was decreased. 

You have been discussing this subject as though there was a want 
of faith in our securities during the years 1863 and 1864. I know of 
no part of the loyal States where, during those a or afterward, 
any doubt existed as to the absolute security of every form of in- 
debtedness issued by the Government. The soldiers in the Army, 
the dealers in all forms of certificates of indebtedness, the contract- 
ors for supplying the munitions of war, merchants, and ple, in 
1863, and ever after, gladly received the greenback, though greatly 
depreciated, and still more gladly all forms of interest-bearing secur- 
ities. 

The first national banks were organized long after the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1863, and had deposited with the Treasury, to secure circula- 
tion, only $3,925,275 on the Ist day of October, 1863, two years and 
a half after the commencement of the war. Why organize banks 
to sell Government bonds? The 7.30 bonds were fandable at par in 
five-twenties, and they were never under par and the Government 
was never in default an hour in the payment of the interest, and the 
bonds on the basis on which they were issued were the most valuable 
that capitalists ever held. The national banks came upon the stage 
when the rebellion was ‘‘ toppling to its fall,“ but in time to make 
an unexampled profit from the financial errors and mistakes inevita- 
ble in a great war and a disordered currency. No, sir; the Govern- 
ment did not owe its financial safety to the capitalists of that period 
nor to the financiers of the country. It owed its triumph in finances 
as well as in the field to the absolute confidence re by the peo- 
ple of the loyal States, from one ocean to the other, in the ultimate 
ARI a of the Union and the good faith oftheir Government. Either 
one of the financial systems proposed at the beginning of the war 
would have achieved success, upheld as it would have been by the 
confidence of the people. It was the great uprising of the masses, 
the rising up of the whole poops of the loyal States which not only 
put down the rebellion and saved the Union but gave strength to 
your financial system and credit to your securities. The plain peo- 
ple, as expressed by President Lincoln, gave credit to your financial 
system and success to your armies. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. akg 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. It is all very well after the horse has been 
stolen to lock the stable-door. But I would inquire of the gentleman 
in what year was this immense confidence felt? Was it when green- 
backs went down to fifty or sixty cents on the dollar; or was it after 
the 5 at Appomattox, when the rebellion was known to be at 
an en 

Mr. HOLMAN. It was felt from the beginning. That man who 
shall write the history of the war, and who shall speak of the be pr 
of the loyal people of this 8 everywhere, in city, towns, vil- 
lages, and country, to maintain the integrity of the Union, with a 
spirit that faltered at no defeat, and doesnot at the same time speak 
of the triumph of your financial system as the outgrowth of the same 

irit which upheld your flag upon the field of Battle, will falsify 
history and ignore the real power which saved the Republic. 

There never has been a. great contest in the history of mankind 
where the people were so completely entitled to the credit not only 
of maintaining by arms the integrity and honor of a nation but of 
maintaining a financial system necessary to its complete triumph. 

Therefore, the claim that the wealth of the country—the wealth 
which organized and took hold of your national-bank system and 
with infinite skill crystallized the mass of your public securities 
into imperial private fortunes to an extent and with a promptness 
unexampled in history—are entitled to the credit of having organized 
that system through patriotic considerations and for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of the country and rescue its finances from 


or an 
uction 


utter rnin cannot go as a truth into history, whatever gentlemen in- 

terested in the perpetuation of a great monetary power may now 

claim for its advantage. ; 
Patriotism! It is not easy to perceive any high dogree of patriot- 
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ism in the ingenious methods by which paper money and paper se- 
curities, depreciated 50 or 60 per cent., were converted into bonds 


drawing 6 per cent. interest in gold, pagel half-yearly, and still 


more difficult to perceive it in the me by which those bonds were 
made payable both principal and interest in gold. There was no 
great sacrifice or self-denial in that, and that could haye been done 
even without national banks. Nor is it easy to see a purely pa- 
triotic motive in depositing these bonds with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, untaxed and still drawing gold interest upon them at 6 
per cent. half-yearly, and in addition receiving national-bank paper 
printed and prepared at the expense of the Government to the amount 
of 90 per cent. of the bonds deposited, at an interest of 1 per cent. 
per annum. One is the more bewildered in the search for patriotic 
motive in all this when it is borne in mind that the exceedingly 
satisfactory and profitable form into which the paper money and 
paper securities depreciated 50 or 60 per cent. were converted, when 
it is borne in mind that the enormous loss resulting from these finan- 
cial methods is borne by the whole people, and especially by the gal- 
lant Army whose valor upheld the Union and gave solidity to the 
tinzucial system, and that the enormous profits accrued to the banks. 

I am not willing to undervalue the services of any men or class of 
men in the Army or ont of the Army who aided the Government in 
its hour of peril, but this claim of patriotism for a system which so 
directed your disordered finances and public debt as to amass imperial 
fortunes, and forever overthrow the general equality in the material 
wealth of our people, which had been the glory of the Republic for 
so many years, is too preposterous for debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I have consumed a great deal more time than I 
had intended in these preliminary remarks; gentlemen have led 
me from my purpose. ile I concede that the notes of the na- 
tional banks are assured to the note-holders against danger of loss 
and are unquestionably a good currency, it is also equally true of 
the greenback money, and for exactly the same reason; both have 
the same guarantee of solvency. Iam not able, never have been, to 
understand why a body of gentlemen, no matter how respectable, 
organized into national banks are a safer instrument 3 which 
to issue paper money than the Government. I have heard the argu- 
ment used (and it had some plausibility at any rate) that there was 


danger of fraud in overissue and the like being perpetrated in 
your Treasury Department in the performance of so important and 
y issuing a 


delicate a task as that of preparing for issue and act 
large body of paper money; but as a matter of fact the Treasury 
Department has often in former years issued Treasury notes, and 
twenty-one years has been issuing the greenback money, and for 
eighteen years has printed and prepared for issue and delivered to 
the banks ready to be issued the national-bank notes, and all of 
these notes are finally canceled at the Treasury, and yet up to this 
time, so far as I am informed, no suspicion of fraud or misconduct 
touching the issue of currency or the preparation of currency for 
issue has been suggested, while grave charges have been made 
against the Treasury about almost everything else under its control. 

But even the ponding bill contemplates the printing and prepara- 
tion of the bank notes by the Treasury, and at the expense of the 
Treasury, and in the same Bureau of Printing where the greenbacks 
are printed; so up to this time it can hardly be said that the objec- 
tion named has much force. 

Many of usthought thirty years ago, in view of the wide-spread 
ruin the banks of former days were inflicting upon the country, that 
coined money—only gold or silyer—should be recognized as money; 
but now all men, of all shades of financial opinion, a that paper 
money, readily convertible into coin, is indispensable, and all men 
agree that the paper money shall be issued on the faith of the United 
States, so that whether banks are honest or dishonest the holders of 
the notes shall suffer no loss; so that, in fact, there are but two 
points of difference between the bank and anti-bank men. Who 
shall determine the amount of paper money that shall be issued—the 
banks or the Government? Who shall have the profits of issuing 
this paper money—the banks or the whole people 7 

The banks claim the right to determine the amount that shall be 
issued and the profits of issuing it. I do not agree with them, 

Why should not the Government have the profit on the paper 
money issued upon its credit and at its expense? Gentlemen, in an- 
swer to this inquiry, say that this system is not specially profitable. 
The report of the Comptroller shows that the earnings of the banks 
as a system on both capital and surplus fund was 9. 20 per cent. dur- 
ing the past year, and that the banks besides making annual divi- 
dends have laid by a surplus fund (undivided profits) of $128,140,680. 
And this, too, after taxes, salaries, and incidentals areall paid. What 
other business pays such a profit? But the question I have asked 
admits of but one answer. Common justice would give the profits 
of mening paper money to the whole people. 

Then the question comes up, who can most safely determine what 
shall be the volume of paper money to be issued from time to time 
in connection with your gold and silver coin—the national banks or 
the whole people as represented in Congress? 

It is very clear, sir, that the volume of paper money reqnired by a 
commercial people must be considered in connection with and deter- 
mined by the volume of coin. It must be readily convertible into 
coin. Gold and silver coin, the common representatives of value 
throughout the world, must determine the volume of paper. These 


metals are seldom of exactly the same value; sometimes one and 
sometimes the other is the most valuable. A few years ago it was 
silver, now it is gold; but the general equality in value of these 
metals through all the past ages has been such that notwithstanding 
the occasional fluctuations in their relative value they can, by the 
common judgment of mankind, be safely relied upon as measures of 
value. Neither gold, silver, nor paper can be made an exact stand- 
ard of value, except as regulated by law, in the world of commerce 
and affairs. It isall-sufficient if the one is readily exchangeable into 
the other, paper into gold or silver coin. It has been demonstrated 
during recent years, since, by abundant crops in our own country 
and failure of the crops in Europe, the balance of trade is with us 
and our revived industries have been restored to their normal con- 
dition, that with $346,000,000 in legal-tender notes, $323,000,000 to 
$360,000,000 in national-bank notes, and the gradual increase in the 
silver certificates from $413,360 on the Ist day of January, 1879, to 
$58,038,770 on the Ist day of November, 1881, all readily convertible 
into coin, our monetary system is pore sound and up to the com- 
mercial demands of the country. If this system is maintained there 
will be a moderate increase of the silver certificates annually. Now, 
with this state of facts, will any fair-minded man say that it is safer 
to trust the banks, which only a little more than a year ago surren- 
dered $18,764,438 of the currency in the attempt to create a panic to 
defeat the bill which required them Sabo. gs 3 per cent. bonds to 
secure their currency, and actually a veto of the bill—I say 
is it safer to trust these banks to regulate your currency than your 
Government ? 

Those — institutions which gentlemen are so anxious to in- 
vest with the absolute control of your currency—the life-blood of 
your business and prosperity—were perfectly willing tooverturn your 
admirable monetary system, disorder your industries, and throw 
multitudes of men out of employment to defeat an ordinary and 

roper act of legislation affecting them about 1 per cent. on their 

nds when you were furnishing them $343,000,000 of paper at your 
expense with Government indorsement at 1 per cent. per annum. 
ese banks are making a steady and persistent war on your n- 
back money, silver certificates, and the silver dollar, and are a y 
supported by high officers of the Government. Doesany gentleman 
on this floor doubt that if the system is permanently established by 
the passage of this bill, that at no remote day, at the demand of these 
banks, yonr nback money and silver certificates will be retired 
and national-bank notes substituted in their place? Their system 
is well defined and simple gold coin the only standard of value, na- 
tional-bank notes the only paper money, and no taxation by the 
Government, even the 1 per cent. they pay you for their circulation 
to be removed. The Comptroller of the Currency, the representa- 
tive of the system, in his last report, page 52, says: 

The Comptroller n respectful: his recommendation for the re 
of the oe Tapai. 7 — beak capital and deposits and the 2 — 
stamp upon bank checks. 

And on page 58 of the report urges that Con shall limit the 
States in taxing the shares of stock, and yet during the last year 
there was gaa out of yonr Treasnry as the expense of the Comp- 
troller’s Office alone for the benefit of the banks $214,118.50. 

Have t capital interests been so mindful of the welfare of the 
people that you can safely trust your currency to their keeping? If 
so, when has it been displayed? I remember very well when a dis- 
tinguished capitalist of Massachusetts rose on this floor to ask for 
the passage of the bill to reorganize the Mint, (an event so often 
mentioned here.) I remember very well the incident, the questions 
and the answers that accompanied the page of that innocently- 
titled bill through the House which struck from your coinage the 
silver dollar, and did it, too, on the very eve of the period when the 
coinage of the silver dollar was to be vital to the public welfare. 

I would rather indulge the belief that the distinguished gentleman 
was not fully conscious of the measure under his control, and of 
which I believe he was not the author, but I am confident that no 
man can carefully consider the events of that period, and the men 
who were then at this Capitol, and recall events transpiring in Eu- 
rope, and the state ofour public debt, and the fact that the debts of the 
nations then exceeded in volume any example in history, without 
being impressed with the belief that that measure was not a mere 
incident of ordinary legislation, but a part of a conspiracy of great 
capitalists against the labor of mankind. 

Jo, sir; the banks will use their power as they have done in this. 
country from the beginning to advance their own fortunes, and not 
for the public weal. In a disordered state of finance, in contrac- 
tions se 3 expansions, they will find as they have always found their 
chief profits. You say you will not permit them to retire their cur- 
rency. Can you prevent them from alarming the country by locking 
their currency in their own vaults? No, sir; I sincerely trust the 
people of this conntry will not become charmed with a system in 
which a few wealthy gentlemen, who meet annually at Saratoga, 
have it in their power to strike down for the time every hope of 
labor and coin new fortunes out of the public grief. Is it wise to 
trust such a power in the hands of any body of men? Does not ex- 
perience demonstrate that periods are constantly occurring when 
the interests of large aggregations of wealth are not in harmony with 
‘the interests of labor and of productive industries? 

For the reasons I have mentioned, and for others still more impor- 
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tant, if possible, than those I have named and to which I will refer 
briefly hereafter, I do not believe that it is safe, necessary, or expe- 
dient that the issuing of our currency should be placed under the con- 


trol of banks. 

A great statesman, in discussing the currency question recently, 
said that the qualities that should be considered in the currency of 
a country were “its safety, convenience, and cheapness, and that 
the profits of issuing it accrued to the nation.” You have now three 
forms of money, greenbacks, national-bank notes, and silver certifi- 
cates. The latter form of paper money is ily but moderately 
increasing, while the two former are stationary in volume except 
that from time to time national banks issue new currency or retire 
their currency and take up their bonds. You will observe, gentle- 
men, that the action of the banks in increasing the currency or in 
diminishing the currency, running through a range of „ 
has no reference whatever to the public convenience or the public 
necessity, but to the convenience and profit of the banks alone. 
Now, sir, can any gentleman point out a valid reason why the Gov- 
ernment could not, with perfect safety, as the bank notes come, as 
they do daily, into the Treasury to be canceled and renewed, issue 
Treasury notes in their stead and apply them from time to time in 

ayment of the public debt, and permit the banks to take up their 
Ponds? Is there danger of inflation? Why, would not the volume 
of currency remain unchanged, except more steady in amount? The 
question has been asked a thousand times, and that, too, by sincere 
men seeking for the truth, and the only answer I have ever heard is 
after the order of the views expressed by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hewrrt] in discussing this bill, in which he said: 

My answer to that is that we have had during the refunding ions and since 
the war an experience of the e eee g power over the currency to pub - 
lic officers, however capable and however honest. The fact is that to put the con- 
trol of the ae, into individual hands is to put the whole property of the coun- 
try at the mercy of the men who control the currency. The power is too great not 
only for human knewledge but for human character. 

Yes, it is true that the banks overreached the public officers or con- 

ired with them in the funding operations and defrauded the 
ple out of many millions of dollars. The profits of one bank alone 
were five times its capital stock, and the logic, I suppose, is that you 
must distrust your public officers, but that it is perfectly safe to trust 
the banks. You cannot of course safely put the currency under the con- 
trol of individuals, but as bankers are immaculate it is perfectly safe 
to intrust this tremendous powertothem. The power is too t for 
human knowledge or human character, but as banks are not human 
it is perfectly safe to trust them with the control of your currency 
and to e the funding operations! This is a modest bank view 
of the subject, but it does not answer my question. 

In issuing any form of paper money, inasmuch as itis all prepared 
in the Treasury, the Tanger is of fraud in its overissue, and that is 
to continue under this bill. The Treasury will are for issue and 
ready for issue every dollar of paper money, whether issued for the 
benefit of the Government or the benefit of the banks, and this state 
of things will continue; for it is absolutely certain that with the 
widespread intelligence of our people on questions of finance and 
currency this country will never again be afflicted with a paper 
money issued by local banks. Your Government will issue and pre- 
pare for issue the paper money, and your Government or the banks 
will get the profits. 

We haye had now an experience of twenty-one years in the issue 
of the greenback currency, and of eighteen years of the national- 
bank paper; and believe my friend from Massachusetts [ Mr. CRAPO] 
has not had occasion to point out that the issue of one form of money 
or the other through the Treasury, with its valuable and compli- 
cated system of checks, has developed an instance of fraud in that 
respect within the Treasury or without it. Indeed, it is one of the 
most interesting facts of our financial history that while all these 
zuillions in the form of mback money and national-bank paper 
have been issued through the direct instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment, there has not been up to this time, so far as I am aware, even a 
public scandal raised in connection with a solitary transaction. If 
any such fraud has been committed it has not reached the public 
eye. : 

it this be true does not the argument that it is unsafe for the Gov- 
ernment to become a great banker disappear? The Government is 
no more a banker in the issue of greenback money or certificates in 
any form to circulate as money than in passing over to the national 
banks the paper that is circulated by them. both cases the Gov- 
ernment exercises the same power, operates through the same agents, 
employs the same precautions. 

But, sir, it is urged that in case of a financial panic the Govern- 
ment would be greatly embarrassed, but is not the Government the 
guarantor of every dollar of pan money issued, whether issued for 
the benefit of the people or the benefit of the banks? The old idea 
of banking, both State and Federal, was that ifthe bank broke, which 
of course it did sooner or later, the people lost the money. Thenew 
and more rational theory is that if Government authorizes the issue 
of paper money, when the bank breaks the Government shall redeem 
its notes. The bankers claim that they alone can be trusted to reg- 
ulate the volume of paper money. I would not trust them with any 
such power. I think the whole people of this country, through their 
representatives, are a much safer depository of that power. Whoever 
controls that power controls the nation. But I think I see in the 


silver certificates a perfectly safe regulator of the volume of paper 
money. When coin is required the silver certificates which consti- 
tute a part of the paper money will be retired and the coin increased; 
when the convenience of increased paper money is demanded coin is 
retired and silver certificates increase the currency. The application 
of the same rule to 1 coin as heretofore would increase the facility. 
Coin never has and never will remain in the vaults of a bank, judg- 
ing from our past experience, if withdrawing it would be profitable 
to the bank. 

Our silver certificate is nota new idea. I think Ihaveread that 
the Dutch su ed the idea. The frugal burgomasters of Amster- 
dam perceived the convenience of poo money & long time ago and 
ee, a bank. The only law of that bank was that when a paper 
dollar was issued a silver dollar should be put in the vaults to pay 
it when it came back. 5 

I have entire faith in this system of silver certificates, and believe 
that they will play an important and most valuable part in your cur- 
rency system. But the audacious and 8 war made upon the 
legal-tender notes, the silver dollar, and the silver certificate by the 
great bankers ought to inform our people that in the early future 
there will be no divided control of your currency. The Government 
will issue all forms of currency for the common benefit of the people, 
or the national banks will issue it all on the credit and at the expense 
of the Government for the benefit of the banks. 

The present state of the money and currency of the country is well 
8 in the report of the Comptroller of the Curreney in the 


ollowing table: 
| ee Ez (ee 
Currency. | oe 5 | To | ore 1, 
Gold coin........... | $278, 310,126 | $355, 681, 532 $453, 882, 602 | $562, 568, 971 
Logaltendernoice..| BILS 243 fel. eng sees ole | 28 oL 010 
Tational-bank notes. 323, 701, 674 337,181,418 | 243, 884, 107 360, 344, 250 
— Es 
Totaliss E 1, 455, 631, 602 


Thegoid and silver coin as presented in the table include the gold 
and silver coin in the Treasury for the redemption of the gold and 
silver certificates. Most of the guid certificates have been retired, 
but the Comptroller makes the following statement as to the steady 
increase of the silver certificates: 

The silver certificates in the hands of the people and the banks, at dates corre- 
sponding with those given in the preceding tables, were as follows: 


Jan ( h 222 N ERF 
November 1. 1879 
November 1. 1880 
November 1. 1881 


It will be seen that the amount of these certificates in circulation has increased 
$39,058,530 during the past year. Of the $58,838,770 oe Era November 1, 
1881 a large po on are constantly in the hands of the people, g paid out by 
the preference to gold ook or legal-tender notes. 

The total amount of silver dollars coined up to November 1, 1881, was $100,672,705, 
of which, as stated in one of the fi tables, $66,576,378 was then in the 
an amount equal to $58 60 


Treasury, although 769 was represented by certificates 
in thie hands of the people and the banks, ving only 787,000 actually belo 
ing to the Treasury. 


mg- 
Thus it will be seen that in spite of the clamor of the banks 
against the silver dollar all of that 4 70 is in circulation either 
in coin or certificates except $7,737,609 held by the Treasury. The 
silver certificate is not a legal tender, but the dollar behind it is. 


Mr. S er, I plead for a perfectly sound monetary system, in 
which the pa er money shall be readily exchangeable into gold and 
silver coin. ile the interchangeable quality is maintained there 


is no danger of a redundant circulation. I prefer trusting to the con- 
servative 55 and intelligence of the whole people as repre- 
sented in Congress notwithstanding the blind and unreasoning spirit 
of party which sometimes afflicts the country, to determine the 
amount of currency and on the regulating power of your coin cer- 
tificates rather than rely on the cool, calculating methods of your 
masters of finance who contemplate with composure, and in man 
instances have organi the financial panics which take from “the 
mouth of labor the bread it has earned” and make the general loss 
a source of speculation and profit. 

But your national-bank system rests upon the public debt. The 
final extingui ent of this debt is of the highest moment to this 
country. The presence of $145,031,850.20 ‘‘available cash” in your 
Treasury renders economy in your Government out of the uestion. 
With an overflowing Treasury and the holders of the public securi- 
ties 8 ne payment, schemes for personal aggrandize- 
ment, org and fraudulent raids upon the Treasury, and public 
enterprises of questionable expediency, spring up like mushrooms in 
a too fertile soil, while the corridors of your Capitol are filled with a 
feverish, jostling, and clamorous multitude intent on public plunder. 
The lobby becomes an audacious and recognized power, scandaliz- 
ing and, more than that, corrupting the public service. Such are 
the natural fruits of an overflowing Treasury. The magnitude of your 
revenues, even if promptly applied to the public debt, militate against 
frugal and honest government. In the presence of your enormous 
revenues the member of House or Senate who counsels moderation in 
expenditure or resists the countless brilliant schemes of national em- 
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bellishment is accounted too plebeian of spirit to represent so t 
a country. Yes, sir, an overflowing Treasury is a constant peril; its 
presence is fatal to seaga honest, and republican government, and 
yet your revenues will goa and your Treasury at least at times 
overflowing until your public debt is extinguished, and then and 
not till then this nation can, and I trust in God will, return to the 
old path of safety. The bonded debt of the Government on the first 
day of this month was as follows: 


Bonds at 5 — 6!IV ß $490, 697, 050 
Bonds at 44 per cent 4444 ete 250, 000, 000 
Bonds at 4 Per enn 738, 854, 800 


1, 479, 551, 850 
64, 623, 512 
1, 544, 175, 362 


Of these bonds the $490,697,050 at 34 per cent. are now payable at 
the pleasure of the Government, The banks have on deposit to secure 
their circulation $369,608,500 in bonds, and $241,376, 150 of these bonds 
are 3} percents, which the Government has a right to pay at any 
time; and with $145,031,850.20 available cash in the Treasury, at the 

resent rate of taxation every dollar of this $241,376, 150 of 33 per cent. 
bonis now held by the Treasury to secure circulation can be paid, 
and ought to be paid, within one year from this date, thus extinguish- 
ing nearl two-thisits of the bonds on which the bank circulation 
rests. The money to pay largely more than half of them is lying idle 
in the Treasury, and yet we are paying the banks 3} per cent. on their 
bonds. Now, sir, what is to be the result of all this? The banks 
say they cannot afford to buy the 4 and 4} and 6 per cent. bonds on 
account of the high premium, which now averages more than 20 per 
cent. 

It has been already proposed on this floor that the national banks 
shall only be required to secure a certain pa cent. of their issues by 
bonds. le this is done, the old robbery of the people by irredeema- 
ble and dishonored paper money will begin. And will the people 
tolerate the spectacle of vast sums of money drawn from their labor 
by taxation lying idle in the Treasury under the sinking-fund law 
that thagbanks may have the benefit of bonds which could be paid; 
or the er spectacle of the Government paying the banks 3 per 
cent. interest on bonds with money lying idle which ought to be 
applied to their payment and at the same time at the expense of the 
people, and on faith of the Government, furnishing the banks money 
to loan to the people at profitable rates of interest? We will see the 
result; but I am very confident that if you pass this bill and make 
this national-bank yem perpetual, and this bill means that and 
nothing less, and perhaps nothing mere; the issne will not be to the 
disadvantage of the banks or to the profit of the people. 

But, sir, there isan objection to making this national-bank system 
perpetual much more serious than its control of your currency. 
allude to the incidental and yet inevitable power it will exert over 
your free institutions. ! À 

There is no country where corporations exercise as tremendous a 

wer asin our own. It is true that incorporated companies exist 
in Great Britain and to a limited extent in the nations of continental 
Europe. There are ninety banks in France, with thirty-seven mill- 
ions of people; but in all those nations corporations are hedged in 
and restricted by wholesome laws and are made subordinate to the 
public good, except where they have been organized for the express 

urpose of giving strength to monarchical power, and then they have 
1 made subordinate to government even if organized to oppress 
the people. 

But in the United States, both in State and National Governments, 
gigantic corporations wi gigantic powers, in numbers and with 
resources unexampled in the history of the world, have been organ- 
ized. Every enterprise involving any considerable amount of capital 
seeks the shelter of an incorporation. But the great corporations 
which have in recent years been created by States and the Federal 
Government, or e ed by the consolidation of corporate powers 
granted by several States, like the great interstate railroad sys- 
tems, have been created with such utter disregard of wholesome 
limitations, and with such enormous and irresponsible powers, that 
even now, almost in their infancy, they put your governments, State 
and Federal, at defiance. You have invested them with powers 
which belong to the whole peop in organized government, the 
rightof eminent domain, on the theory that they were public agents 
organized for public purposes and for the public good, and to be sub- 
ject to public control; but armed with perpetual existence and in- 
trenched behind the Dartmouth College case they aspire to an abso- 
lute independence of government, both in the courts of justice and 
in the halls of legislation, seeking to control the very agencies which 
should restrict their power. The four corporations 1 by 
Congress within the last twenty years to construct railroads between 
the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean are absolutely imperial 
not only in their franchises but in the vast public domain you have 
placed under their exclusive control. 

Many States which will take their places in our Union of States 
at an early period are pemg formed and molded by those corpora- 
tions, and how are they mo aing those embryo States? When you 
hear of farms of fifty thousand acres, and even of one hundred 


To which should be added the bonds issued for the benefit of the 
Union Pacific Railroads 


thousand acres, and see a few men become, under these imperial 


ts, the owners of millions of acres of fertile land and remember 
that these grants almost exhaust the agricultural lands of your once 
magnificent public domain, you begin to see the accursed fruits of 
monopoly which ripen into princely estates and a land filled with 
tenants and wretchedness. And yet only twenty years ago it was 
the pride and glory of our country that its wealth was generally 
diffused and every citizen was an independent freeholder or a free- 
hold in the soil of his country was within his reach. All this rapidly 
recedes, and a large portion of the once princely inheritance of the 
American people, transformed by the deadly glance of monopoly, 
is threatened with the system which filled for centuries all Europe 
with a hopeless people, a system which a century of revolutions has 
only modified and under which the son of the Green Isle, in spite 
of his high courage and ever-springing hope, still suffers the agony of 
despair. And these corporations are to mold the systems of policy 
of the coming States of the American Union! Land monopoly re- 
duced labor in all Europe into servitude for centuries, Ts Sand 
monopoly and the railroad monopoly, and above all the monopoly of 
the power to control the currency, likely to be more merciful in 
America? > 

It is true that corporate franchises and combined resources were 
apparently necessary to develop the railroad system, and that devel- 
opment was inevitable, no matter what changes it might produce 
in the existing relations of men and their industries. pak I admit 
the apparent argument of necessity; but there is no such argument 
in behalf of corporations to control your currency. But where gov- 
ernment authorizes the organization of a great power it is bound by 
every obligation that can rest upon a government to regulate that 
power by proper and wholesome safeguards and limitations and 
protect the pores and their industries from the oppressive and extor- 
tionate demands of that power, but I hold that no motive of national 
progress or pretense of opening up the country could have justified 
or excused the vast grants of lands made to the Pacific Railroad 
corporations rendering imperial estates in lands inevitable. In my 
jud ent those imperial grants were an irreparable wrong to the 

andless pe of this and of the coming ages—a crime against hu- 
manity itself. And I hold that it was a national crime to permit the 
extraordinary consolidation of the rail systems and leave the pro- 
ductive industries at their mercy. 

The tendency of monopoly is to the ceaseless concentration and 
consolidation of pawor, Your vast body of railroads between the 
Atlantic and the Mississippi and onward, with the four great lines 
I have named, to the Pacific, are already so combined and consolidated 
that a number of men so small that you count them on your fingers 
absolutely control the entire system, and hold at their mercy the for- 
tunes of every industry in the United States. Will this handful of 

entlemen who control this vast system be unmindful of the value of 
fage and legislators? Why talk about the rotten-bourough system, 
once the disgrace of England? Can any man indulge even the hope 
the power that organizes States, that holds the industries of the coun- 
try in its grasp, will have no voice in House or Senate? Has power 
ever been so forbearing as this? 

Let us see how monopolies sustain each other. A citizen already 
the owner of an overgrown estate, the fruits of monopoly, by a 
simple resolution of his board of directors increases the capital stock 
of a great railroad and levies increased taxes on the labor of the 
people to support the increased volume of stock and keep it up to par, 
and with the proceeds of new stock purchases at par $40,000, of 
your 4 per cent. bonds. The value of controlling your currency is so 
great that as the volume of your bonds decrease the premium of 
your four percents advances to 20 per cent., as it is now, and adds 
almost at once 88,000, 000 to his wealth. But suppose the New York 
millionaire, finding your national-bank monopoly made perpetual, 
prefers to invest his forty millions in your banking system; he deposits 
them, and the Government becomes responsible until they become 
payable in 1907 for their safe keeping, and then the Secretary at 
your expense will pay him over the sam of $36,000,000; you pay him 
on his torty millions 4 per cent., he pays you on your $36,000,000 the 

pittance of 1 per cent., and that only on that part of the $36,000,000 
de keeps in circulation, and if he should co-operate with other banks 
to reduce the price of the farmer’s produce or the value of stocks, 
for the purpose of speculation, and calls in his $36,000,000, he does 
not even pay that pittance of 1 per cent. while the money lays in 
his vaults. And so under the auspices of the two t monopolies 
the “skillful financier,” to whom in the eyes of the champions of 
this bank system it is so much safer to intrust your currency than to 
the representatives of the people, by the watering of stock, increased 
exactions for transportation, and through your national-bank system 
gathers in from the earnings of the people $76,000,000. And can any 
mortal tell how many homes were scrimped even in the bare neces- 
sities of life, how many men lost hope and sunk into despair while 
the iron forces of the accursed principle of monopoly were drawing 
together through countless channels this imperialestate? Is there 
any other country where the laws open up such opportunities to the 
skillful and the unscrupulous or give such advantages to wealth ? 

‘I have said that even now in their comparative infancy these cor- 
porations measure strength with your . It was only 
after a contest of years and after repeated failures the measure was 
finally carried through Congress to require the combination known 
as the Union Pacific Railroad Company to provide even a small sink- 
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ing fund to meet the $64,623,512 of 6 per cent. bonds you issued for 
their benefit on which the Government has paid $37,909,124.94, not 
a dollar of which has been refunded, and even that funding act is 
being steadily evaded. The people of all sections of the Union have 
by countless petitions called upon Congress to pass a law regulating 
the interstate railroad business, preventing unjust discriminations, 
and prohibiting extortionate charges ; but the railroad lobby has 
appeared in force and the measure fails. But more than all, the 
illfal gentlemen who obtained from Congress the imperial grants 
of land now hold over seventy millions of acres clearly forfeited to 
the United States by the lapse of the time within which the laws 
making the 8 required their roads to be constructed, and with 
only an act declaring the forfeiture necessary to restore these fertile 
lands to the public domain for free homes for the peeple; but the act 
cannot be passed, and monopoly still holds those lands in its deadly 
grasp. The national banks have transformed a vast bonded debt 
ayable in aper money into a debt payable in coin, and then into a 
debt sae gold coin, and now asks that a twenty-year charter 
shall be made perpetual, and Congress hastens to do work. But 
why enumerate? When has great power animated by the spirit of 
insatiable avarice been moderate in its demands? 

Thus, sir, we enter upon our second cent with this vast body 
of concentrated wealth, armed with perpet corporate franchises, 
to contest supremacy with the people. It was Bacon who said : 

a the infancy of states men mold institutions; in their maturity institutions 
moid men, 

Can any patriot indulge the hope that these powerful institutions 
which the Government now cherishes and refuses even to put 
under wholesome restraints will not, imperceptibly it may be, but 
steadily aspire to political power, change the character of our insti- 
tutions, and mold them into harmony with their own interests? 
Will not the natural timidity of wealth, especially wealth consoli- 
dated, seek new guarantees as well as new powers? With vast 
facilities for absorbing the fruits of the labor of our people, will not 
these institutions reproduce on this new theater of human aspira- 
Tone me deadly evil of the old, splendid estates, an impoverished 

ple 
. a generation has gone by since, as mentioned to-day by 
the gentleman from New York, | Mr, Hewitt, } John Quincy Adams, 
before entering this Capitolas a Representative of the people, entered 
in his diary these memorable words: 


I have sold my stock in the Bank of the United States, lest it might be supposed 
that my action in the House might be influenced by the o p of b prop- 
erty. 


Is this illustrious example of the old-time conception of public 
virtue and honor likely to be imitated in a Government where the 
citizen is lost sight of and a favored class invested with special priv- 
ileges and perpetual franchises control the avenues to wealth and 
sway the councils of the state? 

The Roman maxim, Neyer despair of the republic,” is an inspir- 
ing sentiment now as of old, but no friend of our free institutions 
can fail to apprehend that unless the American people, reanimated 
by the spirit of their fathers, shall compel a return to the old path 
of safety, where the common and equal rights of the citizen rose su- 

rior to the demands of wealth, in spite of the universality of intel- 

ence, the just, plain, and frugal government which excites the 
Slaba tion of the world will steadily, as power shall move from the 
many to the few, fall into decay, and a splendid government sup- 
ported by“ powerful monopolies and aristocratical establishments,” 
Will take its place. Asplendid government, princely estates, an im- 
poverished people! 


Contested Election—Lowe vs. Wheeler. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. LOWE, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 2, 1882, 
On the contested-election case from the State of Alabama of Lowe vs. Wheeler. 


Mr. LOWE (contestant) said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Iam glad that the time has come at last when I may 
speak for myself, and not only for myself, but for the disfranchised 
people of my district. I am glad, sir, that I have an opportunity 
to be heard before a body which is the sole judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its members, and which is bound by 
public interest and private conscience to do justice in the cause. 

It is true, sir, that I entered upon this contest with reluctance. 
More than eighteen months ago I was elected by the people. More 
than eighteen months ago I was counted out by the inspectors. More 
than eighteen months ago, upon a minority of votes, the contestee 


achieved the certificate; and since then, while I have endured the 
law’s delay and the insolence of office,” he has meat ee the rights and 
privileges that are honestly and legally mine. was reluctant to 
make the contest, because I fully appreciated from the first its gravity 
and significance. My life-long Democratic record must vouch for 
the sincerity of this sentiment. Born and reared in the South, iden- 
tified with its people in war and peace, I naturally shrank from the 
invidious attitude of e ing to the House and to the country the 
faults and follies of any of the public men and methods of that section. 

I hated, moreover, to antagonize that dominant minority in our 
ee which finds its definition in Bourbonism and makes its last 

trenchment in the solid South. I hated to arouse that fell spirit 
which guards its despotism. I hated to invoke upon myself and 
friends that bitter and proseriptive feeling at ees and politi- 
cal hostility which characterizes its savage warfare. And aside, sir, 
from these considerations, I was still more disinclined to make this 
exposure, however necessary and unavoidable, because I feared that 
in other sections the unwise or the uncharitable might misunderstand 
or misuse it to hi doy the business interests and material prosper- 
ity of the South. I feared that foreign capital and skilled labor, be- 
holding merely these evils from a distance, and not appreciating the 
meritorious character of the struggle against them, might turn away 
for a time the tide of immigration and adventure to other and less 
favored localities. 

But I remembered, sir, that there can be no genuine prosperity in the 
South without order and peace, no stability in society without law 
and justice, and nothing worth having in government without hon- 
est and pure elections. I remembered that I owed a duty in that 
behalf to my friends and to myself to speak the truth and the whole 
truth. Iremembered that I was under great obligations to the gen- 
erous and good people of my district and of my State. Indeed, I felt 
that in spite of the clouds and darkness that for twenty years have 
obscured to a great degree the relations between the South and other 
sections, that nevertheless we are all citizens of the United States, 
living for better or for worse in a common country, and making a 
common struggle for free government under a common constitution. 
I felt, sir, that I was engaged ina fight for a free vote and a fair 
count, and that whenever an issue of this fundamental nature is in- 
volved it was not a local fight and could not and should not be 
determined by local or personal considerations. 

I feel, therefore, that it is my duty, however disagreeable and diffi- 
cult, I hold it my privilege, however exacting and ungracious, to 
expose, and by exposure to defeat, if possible, the men and methods 
which have overthrown or which threaten to overthrow throughout 
the South the most sacred franchises and muniments of the Constitu- 
tion. Jam sure, sir, that this is not my cause alone. It is the cause of 
the people of my district, the cause of the State of Alabama, the 
cause of the South, the cause, indeed, of the whole country. Ishall 
therefore lay before the House frankly and fully my real sentiments 
and feelings in this contest, and if, in the course of my remarks, it 
becomes necessary for me to reflect upon the motives as well as the 
conduct of the Bourbon party in my district; if I, having nothing to 
conceal, shall feel called upon to expose their frauds and outrages to 
the whole world, I trust that whatever temporary injury or discredit 
may thereby result to the political or material interest of my section 
will not be set down to myself and friends, but will be righteously 
visited upon the men whose lawless conduct led to this contest and 
made this exposure 5 

In my notice of contest, Mr. Speaker, I made certain definite and 
distinct charges of fraud and irregularities in the election, and I 
stand here rpe] backed by the whole testimony to vindicate these 
charges. Indeed, the report of the committee verifies, in law and in 
fact, every substantial and necessary part of them. In speaking, 
therefore, te the resolution before the House, I shall not go behind 
the report into the details of the evidence. I shall direct ah ia 
mainly to certain general observations upon the whole matter, both 
before and since the contest. I shall frankly present it to the House 
as it presents itself to my judgment and conscience. And, in order 
that I may not be misunderstood, I repeat the original charges in 
my notice of contest, that the contestee and his partisans were en- 
gaged during the canvass in an overt conspiracy against a free vote 
and a fair count, and that they now appear here solely in that be- 
half, and in proof thereof I beg the House to follow me in the appli- 
cation of the following tests: 

By the constitution and laws of Alabama. 

By the statutes of the United States. 

By political considerations, 

By reason and common sense. 

The constitution of Alabama, I take pride in saying, is the freest, 
the most democratic on the subject of suffrage of any State in the 
Union. It provides that all popular elections shall be by ballot; 
that no educational or property test for suffrage or office shall ever 
be imposed; and that the Legislature shall protect the ballot by 
adequate penalties, &c. What isa ballot in the meaning of the 
Constitution? It has the same meaning in law as in the common 
acceptation of the people. It is a piece of paper or other suitable 
material with the name of the person or persons voted for written or 
printed thereon together with the office for which each ere 80 
named is intended to be chosen. (Cooley's Constitutional Limita- 
tions, 760.) 
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The evidence shows that in the election last November when the 


polls closed 13,456 ballots had been duly cast for me for Congress, 
against 12,609 ballots for the contestee for the same office. ‘The evi- 
dence further shows that after these ballots had been duly deposited 
for me by qualified voters, in the ballot-boxes provided by law, a 
large number of them—over 500—were rejected and thrown out y 
the inspectors after the polls were closed and the election over.” 
The evidence further shows that this rejection of my ballots was de- 
liberately done in compliance with instructions from a secret circu- 
lar—“ Exhibit B ee to partisans of the contestee at various 
ints in the district, with the words, ‘‘To be shown only to very 
Siso friends,” written with pen and ink on the back thereof, and 
signed by the chairman and secretary of the Democratic district 
committee, of which the following is a copy : 
DEAR Sin: As soon as the polls are closed, inform the inspectors of the election 
22 dann Aa A nape eres 
are prohibited by the election laws; seo acta 1578-0, page 72; and all such tickets 


should be rejected when the votes are counted, after the polls are closed. 
To be shown only to very discreet friends. 


The evidence further shows that these rejected ballots, as part 
of the election, were never returned by the inspectors to their re- 
spective county seats, nor computed by the county officers in their 
returns to the secretary of state, nor regarded by the secretary of 
state in his certificate to the contestee in this case, It is these re- 
jected ballots, sir, with the remarkable circumstances attending 
their rejection, that I am now asking the House to consider and pass 
upon. 

Form of rejected ballot.) 


For ELECTORS FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT: 


STATE AT LARGE. 

JAMES M. PICKENS. 
OLIVER S. BEERS. 
DISTRICT ELECTORS, 

Ist District—C, C. McCALL. 

2d District—J. B. TOWNSEND. 

3d District—A. B. GRIFFIN. 

4th District—HILLIARD M. JUDGE. 
5th District-—THEODORE NUNN. 
6th District—J. B. SHIELDS. 

7th District—H. R. McCOY. 

8th District—JAMES H. COWAN. 


FOR CONGRESS—EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM M. LOWE. 


In my notice of contest I held that the construction put upon the 
statute by tho contestee was an affront to law and common sense. 
The rejected ballotscontain no“ marks, rulings, characters, or 
embe ents,” which render them obnoxious in any just and 
proper sense to the laws of Alabama. They represent no distin- 

ishing feature or device by which the secrecy of the ballot, the 
avowed object of the statute, was or could have been violated. If 
the law is really such as is set forth by the contestee in the “yellow 
cireular,” it could not be executed. It would be impracticable. It 
would defeat itself. It would prevent rather than facilitate elections 
by ballot. The contestee’s own ballots, 126, voted at the Huntsville 
box, in words and fi to wit: For Representative in Forty- 
seventh Con of the United States, eighth Congressional district, 
Joseph Wheeler,” would be technically illegal and have to be rejected. 
It would be hard indeed, sir, to frame a strictly legal ballot, a ballot 
against which no flimsy or fraudulent objection could be raised. If 
“figures” mean numerals, if characters“ mean letters, if ‘‘marks” 
mean punctuation marks, if “rulings” mean printers’ rules, if em- 
bellishments” mean the art of penmanship or the graces of job-work, 
it would be difficult if not impossible, to write or print a ballot which 
would not technically offend against the letter of the statute. But, 
sir, this is not the proper construction of the law. It is the construc- 
tion of school-boys and school-books, not of lawyers and courts. 
Never could it be said with more truth and emphasis than of such a 
construction that ‘ the letter killeth but the spirit maketh alive.” 

Provisions of constitutions are often so plain and simple as to exe- 
cute themselves. They may be said to be self-executing when they 
supply a sufficient rule by which the right given may be reasonably 


understood and enjoyed. What is the right given? To vote by bal- 
lot. Does it need any act of the Legislature to enable an elector to 
yote by ballot? No. The ple of Alabama voted by ballot for 
sixty years without any such act. Would not an act of the isla- 
ture 25 a different manner of voting be unconstitutional and 
void? Is there any need of legislation to define the meaning of bal- 
lot? Is it not a word of common use and meaning? Can the Legis- 
lature change its character or its poros significance? No,sir; the 
right to vote and the right to vote by ballot and the right to have 
both rights 23 by law are provisions in the Alabama consti- 
tution so plain and simple as to be self-executing by their own 
unaided and intrinsic force. 

But, sir, the law does not prohibit ballots from being so printed 
that illiterate persons shall be able, from figures, signs, or characters 
on the face of the ballot to eyes, tomer the tickets of one party from 
another. The constitution of Alabama prohibits an educational test 
for a and the statute cannot do by indirection what is directly 
prohibite by the constitution. The statute nowhere uses the terms 

‘distinguishing features or devices,” showing that it was not di- 
rected against those things inside of the ballot which enable the 
ignorant or unlearned to know what persons or which party they are 
voting for, but only against such Nec on the outside of the ballot 
as 4 enable persons to ascertain the character and contents of 
the ballot after it is folded. Any other construction would establish 
in the statute an educational test for suffrage in the teeth of the con- 
stitution. 

If, however, under certain circumstances, pasia legislation may 
be desirable to provide convenient remedies for the protection and 
enjoyment of the right of suffrage; if statutory enactments are needed 
in some cases to secure or regulate its exercise so that its exact nature 
may be understood, all su . must be essentially protect- 
ive in character and subordinate to the constitution. It must be in 
furtherance of constitutional provisions, and must not seek in any 
way, directly or . to narrow or embarrass them. There 
can be no honest rule to fit “the flexible adaptability” of election 
laws to the exigencies of a party. In election cases, sir, to be in 
doubt as to receiving a ballot is to be resolved in its favor. While 
laws in derogation of common right must be strictly construed, laws 
in favor of common 7 must be liberally construed, especially 
when common right is the right of the whole people in pera 
election. The bama constitution will override and nullify an 
legislation which limits, restricts, impairs, or denies the right of suf- 


frage. 

‘The supreme court of Alabama (2 Stewart, 239) declares that 
no department of the government, nor all of them combined, have 
the power to divest an individual of his constitutional right of 
suffrage. ie Teo a in regard to the ballot must not have for 
their object, directly or indirectly, to abridge the constitutional 
right to vote, or unne ily to impede or restrain its exercise. If 
Herdo they must be held void. Now, sir, I submit that the acts of 
1878~79, in regard to the style of the ballot, construed as they are 
by the contestee to be e e and not directory merely, are un- 
constitutional and void, because yc aga to limit, restrict, and em- 
barrass the right of 2 by ballot. They say, first, that you 
shall not vote by ballot unless the ballot is written or printed on a 
certain kind o paper j second, it must have a certain shape and 
size; third, it must have no marks, characters, Ko., thereon, 

These are things over which the voter generally has no control. 
But under the constitution if I print or write my own ballot, I can 
pens or write it on any kind of paper of any reasonable size or shape. 

can write or print it on white or colored paper, on letter paper or 
printers paper, on ruled or unruled paper. I can place the name of 
the party I intend to vote with at the head of my ticket. These are 
my constitutional privileges, and as far as they are denied by the 
statute the statute is void. My ballot, under the constitution, 
could not be rejected because it is too short or too long, too narrow 
or too wide; but under the statute, as construed by partisan inspect- 
ors, I must g to the polls with a rule and a glass to take the di- 
mensions and serutinize the character of my ballot or run the risk of 
its rejection. Allthese statutory provisions limit and restrict the right 
of suffrage; they depart from the definition of the constitution and 
seek to override the franchise conferred by it. The question recurs 
which shall control, the constitution or the statute. 


THE LAWS OF ALABAMA, 


Ihave said, Mr. Speaker, that the constitution of Alabama in regard 
to suffrage is perhaps the freest in the Union, and I may add that the 
laws of Alabama, as construed by the contestee, are perhaps the 
most proscriptive. The laws to which I refer as not in accord with 
the constitution are the recent amendments to the old election laws 
of the State. In 1875, at the time of the adoption of the present 
constitution, the election laws of Alabama were the same laws that 
had been of force in the State for sixty ee They were the suopis 
and easy provisions under which our fathers held honest and fair 
elections. The Democratic party of Alabama, cig defeated the 
Republicans, were then in almost undisputed power throughout the 
whole State; and these were the very laws under which they had 
regained power. What was the necessity of amending them? hat 
was the use of e ing laws that existed in the State from 
1819; that had been tested by experience; that the people had grown 
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accustomed and attached to? Why were these particular amend- 
ments intruded upon us at this particular time? Was it to enforce 
the solidity of the South? The South was already solid. Was it 
the Army at the polls? There was not a soldier in the State. 

The President had withdrawn the troops from the whole South and 
sent them two thousand miles away to our distant Indian frontier. 
Sir, he had done more. He had come among us in person and pub- 
licly disavowed the AT to use troops atthe pos; except under the 
constitutional call of the States themselves. presenting the North 
in his personal relations and the whole country in his official charac- 
ter, he had broken our bread andeaten oursalt. Theissues between 
the sections and the races were settled in ce. We sat down 
together as friends in the mere ofthe South—“‘as the days wherein 
we rested from our enemies.” There was no fear, sir, of the Army at 
the polls. Was it fear of the so-called carpet-baggers? They had 
left the State never to return; or they had gone into business, building 
railwaysor factories or furnaces, or they had sought sanctuary in the 
Democratic party. As an organization they were politically as dead 
as the years 1 885 the flood. Every Southern community was in the 
full enjoyment of the absolute right of local pc abi ery under 
recent constitutions framed by the white people themselves. 

What, then, was the matter with Alabama? Was it outside inter- 
ference? Was it government control? No, Mr. Speaker, nothing 
of the sort. It was an era of good feeling. The whole administra- 
tion in Alabama in every department was Democratic and had been 
so for more than fouryears. Sir, what hidden motive, then, prompt- 
ed this et What secret purpose instigated these amend- 
ments? Did pac people ask for them? No. The people were satisfied 
with the laws as they existed. Did the press ask for them? No. The 
yon was either silent or hostile to these changes. Indeed, sir, while 

will not say that the matter was kept hidden from the people, Ido 
say that no member of the Legislature that made these amendments 
was elected upon such issue, and certainly no member could have been 
elected in North Alabama had he avowed such a purpose in advance. 
I think I know the secret design that instigated these amendments. 
In 1878~79, while the Republicans had no organization and no ticket 
in Alabama, there was a general and growing feeling among Demo- 
crats of dissatisfaction with the administration of the State govern- 
ment. 

This was especially true in the white regions of North Alabama. 
The men of the mountains showed signs of eta tear ast They 
chafed under the party harness, and in many cases broke away from 
the petty restraint of party discipline. They voted for one inde- 
pendent candidate for Congress from North Alabama and sympa- 
thized with others in South Alabama. They had been denounced 
as usnal, in the press and on the stump, but without effect. They 
could not be intimidated or silenced or driven back into the traces. 
Something must be done or the Bourbon faction might lose office 
and perhaps be brought to justice. Every old fossil, every broken 
down aces hack in the State, mounted the hustings to shout 
himself hoarse with the last resort of Bourbonism. The hysterical 
cries of radical and scalawag rang over the State. They filled the 
air with denunciations of ‘renegades and deserters ;” but, sir, these 
heretofore omnipotent methods no longer roduced the customary 
and desired effect. The masses in North Alabama were evidently 
in sympathy with the Independents. The old guard Democracy 
fraternized with the anti-Bourbon Greenbackers. 

The people were with the movement. They could not be out-voted 
they must therefore be out-counted. The next election must be held 
under conditions thatinsured success. For this purpose the old elec- 
tion laws of our honest fathers must be abolished and a new system 
(a cross between the Mississippi and South Carolina plans) must be 
substituted. The elections must be held after the polls are closed 
and the result determined, not by the voters, but by the inspectors. 
Independent opposition must be punished by suppression under the 
election laws. There must be no new 2 organized in the State 
under any name or for any purpose. There must be but one party 
in ee and all Yaan must be decided inside ef its or i 
tion. ere must be no mutiny against the y and no appeal to 
the people; and whoever refused to submit & this despotism must 
be denounced as a renegade in the canvass and counted out as a pub- 
lie enemy at the election. 

The Juggernaut of the party must be supreme. The result must be 
attained, not by force, but by fraud; not by ballots, but by trickery, 
and through election laws framed in that behalf. Sir, the chief ele- 
ment in this conspiracy against the constitution of the State and the 
right of the people was the election law itself. The popular will was 
= this way to be legally and peacefully suppressed by the minority 

n power. 

t is said, sir, that these laws were made with special reference to 
the black belt by the enterprising politicians of that section, as a 
labor-saving machine in politics, to guarantee results regardless of 
the proverbial uncertainty of elections. However this may be, sir, 
I doubt if their provisions have ever been enforced in South Alabama 
with that excellence and refinement of fraud which characterizes 
their enforcement with us. The Bourbons of North Alabama are not 
reputed to be sticklers for laws, but when a statute is framed for fraud 
they are sufficiently law-abiding to wish it executed in that spirit. 

at, sir, are these laws, and whatdo they provide? They provide 
that the ballot, as I have said, shall be printed on plain white paper 
XIII — 460 


of a certain length and breadth, without marks, figures, &c. This 
pet if mandatory, as claimed by the contestee, makes all the 

allots identical in color, size, design, &c., throughout the State. 
It establishes in the teeth of the constitution an educational test for 
suffrage. If it does not disfranchise the illiterate it hinders or pre- 
vents him from knowing his party ballot at the polls, and of course 
from swearing to it in the courts. If he cannot read it he is denied 
all other means of identification. It operates against the weaker 
and dependent classes ; it works of necessity a those conditions 
in politics which the so-called “ secret circular” (Exhibit D) was 
directed against. It not only fails to protect the right of suffrage 
but it facilitates the crime of ballot-box stuffing by swift and easy 
methods without danger of detection. And where all the inspectors 
are of the same party, whichis often the case, e neither skill 
nor experience, how is the constitutional right of suffrage protected 
by this provision? 

They declare, for the first time in the history of the State, that 
ballots shall not be numbered. This provision alone would leave the 
right of suffrage open to almost every fraud without protection. No 
means are provided to separate the ioga from the illegal ballots; no 
means by which any specific vote can be traced to any specific voter; 
no means to purge the ballot-box, and therefore no means under any 
State process by which an election, however fraudulent, can be con- 
tested or revised in the courts. How is the constitutional right of 
suffrage protected by this provision? 

They provide that if twoor more ballots are found rolled up or 
folded together so as to induce the belief that the same was done 
with a fraudulent intent, thog must be rejected, otherwise they must 
be counted. The intent of the voter is here made the sole question, 
and the inspectors are clothed with judicial power to pass upon it. 
The intent of course, whether fraudulent or otherwise, is a question 
purely of fact. But the inspectors, sir, have no means of investi- 
gating the fact. They are not allowed to know the voter casting 
the ballot or to delay the election to receive evidence of his intent. 
How is the constitutional fe of suffrage protected by this provis- 
ion? The inspectors must blindly count in or blindly count out” 
(for this is the mixture of bad grammar and bad faith in the statute) 
all such ballots thus found rolled up or folded together; (the provis- 
ion looking to the “count out” of votes refers of course to the oppo- 
sition.) What an opportunity for party service from partisan inspect- 
ors or other ready and willing agents, and how shamefully it has 
been utilized in our recent elections! 

If a majority of the inspectors are of the same party they may 
reject the votes of the other party while they count their own; and 
if the inspectors are all of one party no witness from the other party 
under this law need ever know it, no eye see it, no tongue disclose 
it. The criminal aci is done in the secrecy of the room where the 
ballots are canvassed; the press maintains a judicious silence, and 
the party in the courts and in Congressis relieved from the embarrass- 
ment of disclosure and the necessity of defense. This provisionmay 
help the minority in a strait, but how does it tend to protect the 
constitutional right of suffrage ? 

These enactments, to be appreciated, must be looked at, not ab- 
stractly or separately, but in the concrete, and in the light of the 
election itself. The Alabama code provides that the inspectors shall 
be taken, if practicable,” from 1 political e In 
many instances this provision was held impracticable by the Bour- 
bon appointing power. In State elections it is often openly violated 
and in Federal elections it is evaded or ignored. At the last No- 
vember election, at eight or nine precincts in Madison County, the 
largest and wealthiest county in North Alabama, all the inspectors 
were Bourbons of a pronounced type, no Republicans or Greenbackers 
or Independent of any sort being allowed to serve in that capacity. 
I do not feel the necessity—I have neither the time nor inclination— 
to enter into the details of the lawlessness and bad faith of these 
transactions. 

But I refer the House to one notorious instance in the evidence as 
indicative of the whole. In the cultivated and conservative cit, 
of Huntsville, where I reside, where indeed I was born and reared, 
I was refused all representation at the election. All the inspectors, 
all the clerks, every State officer at the ballot-box was an out-and- 
out Bourbon, although a large majority of the good citizens of that 
community are politically op to that faction. It is true, sir, 
that an illiterate negro (a favorite device of the Bourbons) was erigi- 
nally appointed, in mockery of the Republican party, but he, feel- 
ing incompetent to disc the duties of inspector, being unable 
to read or write, deélined to serve. And the other inspectors, having 
orders to that effect, immediately filled the vacancy with a so-call 
good Democrat.” This was systematically done in pursuance of 
the following Democratic circular : 


IMPORTANT. 


You are ially designated as a person whose influence and ability can accom- 
plish much the — H s A 
* 


* . 
Second. You are earnestly requested to be at the polls before the voting com- 
mences, and 1 or managers of election are absent see that a good 
Democrat takes * place. This is very important. $ 


By order of the Congressional committee. 


A. J. S Chairman. 
E. H. FOS Secretary. 
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These orders, being imperative as well as“ important,“ were ob- 
served in many cases with slavish fidelity. I went, sir, in this 
instance in person to the inspectors. I demanded representation for 
myself and for my party. Iquoted the familiar statute and insisted 
upon a compliance with its well-known terms. I appealed to law 
and justice. The appeal was, of course, in vain. The chairman of 
the Republican committee in like manner and under like circum- 
stances made a similar demand for his party, and he also was denied, 
The indignity was consummated; another Bourbon was appointed to 
fill the vacancy and make the outrage unanimous, At this precinct, 
sir, the inspectors, although sworn to do me equal justice, distin- 
guished themselves by counting out 68 alleged illegal votes for me 
while counting in 125 similar tickets for the contestee. The difference 
was, that one set of tickets had “numerals” on the side, and the 
other on the tail of the tickets. The inspectors are gentlemen of 
high standing. in the party; but they evidently entertained two 
opinions about these ballots. They held them to be both legal and 
illegal—legal for Bourbons but illegal for Greenbackers. Figures“ 
were absolutely fair in the one case, but foul, most foul, in the other, 
I would fear, sir, to mention the fact were it not confessed, lest I 
might 

Stifle in my own report 
And smell of calumny. 

The evidence shows that at Lanier’s box all the State officers were 

well-known Bourbons, and that the ballot-box in the absence of op- 

ition inspectors was duly stuffed in the interest of the contestee. 
The evidence shows the fact to a moral if not to a legal certainty. 
‘The testimony of Hertzler, McDonnell, R. H. Lowe, McDaniel, Toney, 
Lanier, and others ought, a priori, to satisfy any honest doubt on the 
subject; but, a fortiori, while the inspectors return only 57 votes for 
me, 128 of the voters themselves voluntarily swear that they cast 
their ballots with my name upon them. Thesame thing is disclosed 
at Meridianville. All the ofticers were Bourbons; I had no friends 
among them; and the ballot-box was stuffed, of course, by the parti- 
sans of the contestee. 

The evidence shows how these things were done, and systemat- 
ically done, by the partisans of the contestee. They called on the 
United States marshal for deputies at the election, and then de- 
nounced him as a usurper for granting their request, and issued a 
formal proclamation „warning“ the people against his authority. 
They refused in many instances to a age Republican or Green- 
back inspectors, but they . © Federal judge far in ad- 
vance of either party for United States supervisors for themselves, 
while both before and after their A Rear pan they railed out in the 
name of State rights ages all Federal election officers as the ene- 
mies and oppressors of the people. They falsified incessantly in 
every way from the beginning to the end of the canvass, while they 
held themselves out to the people as the only friends of decency and 
truth. They mutilated or stole away the registration lists, and 
then charged a failure to register upon the opposition. They 
avowed their devotion to an honest election and a fair count while 
forging rat f kind of false and deceptive ballot. _ 

One of their inspectors, a carpenter by trade, brought his tape-line 
to the polls to measure my ballots while counting them; and another, 
being a merchant, utilized his yard-stick for the minimum discovery, 
after the election, of a score or more of my ballots, which he tri- 
umphantly declared were from one-sixteenth to one-sixty-fourth of 
an inch too long or too short, We have all heard of war to the knife 
and knife to the hilt, but we now learn of war to the yard-stick an 
tape-line, and in het instance it is Bourbon war under Bourbon 
legislation against ballots of the opposite party. Indeed, sir, they 
were industrious to invent and employ every cunning artifice and 
secret trick in the election, while busying themselves to conceal their 
methods, not from us only but from the more scrupulous men in their 
own ranks. And finally, when some of them are brought to the bar 
to answer for their offenses, they find many new ways of defeating 
justice. Whether as witness, party, or juror, they know how to 
ayoid perjury by what we may designate as a “detour of intention,” 
acompromise with conscience, a mental reservation against the con- 
stitutionality of the law or the jurisdiction of the court. 

These offenses, sir, are more notorious and worse in fact in Madison 
County than in any part of North Alabama. They began with the 
election frauds last August and continued through the November 
elections, They filled the public mind with a cloud of suspicion and 
distrust. In many instances, I repeat, the inspectors being all of one 
party, it is a close and secret corporation. Long after the elections 
are over, no man knows who has been elected or counted in except 
the inspectors and their coconspirators. The mass of the people, 
white and black, go to the polls, cast their votes, and return to their 
homes moody and discontented with the result, without confidence 
in the officers of the law or respect for the law itself. 

That, sir, isthe lamentable state of public sentiment in my district 
to-day. It grows partly out of the notorious fact shown in the rec- 
ord of this case, that the law is violated in the appointment of in- 
spectors; which fact produces a general, almost universal, apprehen- 
sion of more or less fraud and trickery in our elections. You have 
seen that at some of the boxes they ‘‘counted out” ballots for me 
that had figures on them, and ‘‘ counted in” ballots for the contestee 
that were subject to the same objection. The same men did the 
counting in and counting out, There was no conceivable pretext 


for their conduct, then or now, except a party pretext. In almost 
every instance the men who did it were Bourbons of the highest 
character and standing in church and state. Sir, it is useless to 
palliate or 8 Bae these crimes. It is too late to deny them. Suf- 
age-stealing is office-stealing, and office-stealing, in its very nature, 
is revolutionary and treasonable. 

But it is said, Mr. Speaker, that these laws were intended to secure 
the secrecy of the ballot; to prevent the exposure of the will and 
consequent danger to the freedom of the voter. How is this? The 
ballots have never before been technically or specifically defined in 
Alabama. They have always been numbered for over sixty years, 
since we were in a territorial condition. During all that time they 
have been subject without objection to all the chances of exposure, 
But now it suddenly occurs to a Bourbon caucus in Montgomery 
that the ballot is threatened with danger and needs to be made se- 
cret—secret in law, secret in fact, secret when folded by the voter, 
secret when handed to the inspectors, secret when counted, secret 
when canvassed. Secret, sir, first and last, from the secret vote at 
the polls to the secret count-out at the court-house. The bold Ku- 
klux has given pine to the stealthy ticket-thief, and the disguise is 
taken from the horse and rider and put upon the ballot. 

It is true, sir, that the secrecy of the ballot, if that alone was the 
object of the law, could have been and was secured as well under the 
old laws, when the ballots were numbered, as under the new laws, 
when the numbering was prohibited. Nobody in Alabama, sir, de- 
sired the ballot to be otherwise than secret. It needed especially to 
be secret from the outside inspection and inside manipulation of Bour- 
bon officials, But there was no need for these amendments to secure 
that result. If under the old law an election officer revealed a vote 
at an election he was guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to fine and 
imprisonment. He was sworn not to compare the ballots with the 
poll list. Every man could fold his ballot with impunity, and no man 
without his consent could be made to disclose its contents even in a 
judicial proceeding. What, then, becomes of thispretext? Isit not 
amockery of the truth; a thin disguise to cover up an open outrage ? 
Sir, it was not to secure the secrecy of the ballot but the secrecy of 
the sans the secrecy of the means by which the ballot was to be 
rejected. 

he amendment to section 276 of the code, acts 1878-79, provides 
that “one of the inspectors must receive the ballot folded ek the 
voter and the same must be passed to each of the inspectors, and then, 
without being opened or examined, must be deposited in the proper 
ballot-box.” This provision is subject perhaps to two constructions: 
it either gives opportunity to each inspector to change the ballot 
and substitute another in its place, or it means that each inspector 
shall have an opportunity to pami upon the legality of the ballot be- 
fore it is put into the box. Ifit means an opportunity for fraud, no 
honest court will execute it. But slags touri must presume the fair 
intention of the Legislature and give the act a reasonable interpre- 
tation. With such fair presumption and such reasonable interpreta- 
tion, Con must come to but one conclusion, that the Legisla- 
ture merely intended to have each inspector to pass upon the ballot 
before it is putinto the box; and after it is thus upon and put 
into the box, it cannot be recalled, it cannot be rejected, it must be 
counted as cast. This view isin accordance with the constitution ; 
it tends to protect the ballot and to preserve the rights of the pople. 

If we now take the next amendment on the count-out it makes our 
position perfectly plain“ An act to amend section 286 of the code. In 
counting out, the returning officer or any one of the inspectors must 
take the ballots one by one from the box in which they have been 
deposited, at the same time reading aloud the names of the persons 
written or printed thereon and the office for which such persons were 
yoted for. They must separately keep a calculation of the number 
of votes each person receives,” & . What is the authority conferred 
by this statute? Is it to count the ballots, keep a list of the votes 
each person receives, and reject the ballots which are found rolled 
up or folded together so as to induce the belief of fraud? The stat- 
ute is plain that all the ballots must be taken from the box and 
counted, except such as are rolled up or folded together. Where do 
the inspectors get authority from this law to count or reject ballots 
after the polls are closed? They have only the power conferred by 
the statute, They must follow its langu and obey its mandates. 
The language is, “the inspectors must e the ballots one by one 
from the box, at the same time reading aloud the names of the per- 
sons written or printed thereon. They must separately keep a cal- 
culation of the votes each u receives.” 

Now, sir, when a ballot is taken from the box, what right have 
the inspectors to fail or refuse to read aloud the names of the persons. 
written or printed thereon? Are they to obey the law orthe so-called 
yellow circular? What right have the 5 to reject or count 
out a ballot from the calculation which the law requires them to 
keep? Are they sworn to observe the law, or are they bound to fol- 
low the dictation of the chairman and secretary ofa partisan execu- 
tive committee? Sir, nowhere in any law, nowhere in any decision 
of the courts, nowhere except in the “yellow circular” itself, can 
authority be found for the inspectors to“ count out” votes ‘after the 
polls are closed and the election over.“ Construing the statute on 
style and the statute on the count, according to the liberal construc- 
tion given in such cases by the courts, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that illegal ballots, unless made illegal by being rolled up or 
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folded together, must be refused before they are placed in the box, 
and not, except in the case above stated, rejected afterward. The 
figures, marks, rulings, characters, &c., on the ballot must be such 
as would enable the inspector to distinguish and reject the ballot 
before it goes into the box. 

To show, sir, that the so-called “yellow circular” issued by the 
chairman and secretary of the Bourbon executive committee did not 
rightly construe the statute when it instructed the inspectors to re- 
ject the “ Lowe ballots with Hancock electors” as illegal “ when the 
votes are counted and the polls are closed,” I beg leave to submit the 
following amendment, passed by the Alabama Legislature since the 
rejection of my ballots, as above stated, in the last November elec- 
tion. The following is a copy: 


[H. B. 208.) 
An Act to amend an act to amend section 274 of code. 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Alabama, That section 1 of 
an act to amend section 274 of the code of Alabama, approved February 12, 1879, 
Mian ash The balls areeh be a plate piece Of waite paper, without xy f 

sxc. 265. The ot must be a of white paper, out any figures, 
bellishments thereon, not less than two and one 
hab inches nor more than three inches in width, and not less than five nor more 
than ten inches in „ on which must be written or 2 or — written 
and partly printed, the names of the for whom the elector intends to 
vote, and must designate the office for which each person so named is intended by 
him to be chosen; and any ballot otherwise than described is illegal, and mast be 
Paina Provided, That no ballot shall be rejected as illegal by reason of the 
abbreviation of the names of the persons vo for, nor by the use of numerals 
as abbreviations, nor by reasons of the erasure of one or more names, and the 
insertion of other names, if what is meant — ballot appear from its face, nor shall 
any ballot be 5 per as illegal by reason of its non · conformity to the prescribed 
dimensions if it reasonably appear that the elector had no intent to violate the 
statute. 
Approved March 1, 1881. 


This amendment, passed immediately after the election in which 
these notorious abuses had occurred, and with a view doubtless to 
their correction, may be taken asin the nature of a ry merely con- 
struction of the statute. It was no doubt so intended 7 the Legis- 
lature. Itdeclaresinsomany words that ‘no ballot be rejected 
as illegal by reason of the abbreviation of the names of the persons 
voted for, nor by the use of numerals as abbreviations,” &. The 


qualifying phrases that „if what is meant by the ballot a from 
its face,” and ‘if it reasonably ap that the elector no intent 
to violate the statute,” are most timely and significant. They tend 


to show that the Alabama Legislature has not altogether abandoned 
the eld idea that the ballot was made for the voter and not the voter 
for the ballot; that however irregular in form and technically ill 

in fact any specific ballot may be, yet if it is honestly cast by a duly- 
qualified voter and is reasonably clear and intelligible it ought not 
to be rejected; that the victory or defeat of a person or of a party by 
such means is not to be compared to the calamity involved in the 
denial to any considerable part of the community of the free and 
fair enjoyment of the right of suffrage. 


UNITED STATES STATUTES. 

And this brings me, sir, to the consideration of the broad and lib- 
eral statutes of the United States. They provide (section 2012, 2d 
edition, 1878) that at every election of Representative in Con, 
the United States circuit judge living in the judicial circuit embrac- 
ing the Co ional district shall appoint for each voting place in 
the district two supervisors of elections, “ who shall be of different 
poiu parties and able to read and write the English language.” 

hese supervisors are authorized to attend at all times and places 
fixed for re; ring voters and holding elections, to challenge any 
vote when they see fit and to be present wherever the ballot-boxes 
are kept from the opening of the polls until every vote has been cast, 
and to personally inspect and scrutinize the manner in which the 
voting is done and the method in which the poll books, check books, 
registry, and tallies are kept under Federal and State laws, 

t the November election in my district the cirenit judge, (Hon. 
William B. Woods,) by virtue of the authority conferred in this sec- 
tion, appointed these supervisors, and in every instance a well- 
known ocrat of the highest standing was named as one of the 
volo Pear and where from any cause a vacancy occurred it was 

illed by the appointment of another member of the same party to 
which it had been originally assigned. The evil example of the con- 
testee and his partisans as to State inspectors was not retaliated 
upon them as to supervisors; on the contrary, when a Democratic 
vacancy was reported it was never filled by 1 iiog a Republican 
or a National in his place, but always filled with a Democrat. Every- 
thing in the election done in the name or by authority of the United 
States was fairly and impartially done, according to the true intent 
and meaning of the statute. 

Sir, I dwell on this fact because there has been an attempt in cer- 
tain quarters to create distrust and prejudice against these officials, 
and because the greatest abuses and corruptions in our local elections 
have arisen out of the fraudulent appointment of local election offi- 
cers, and because there was not wanting a spirit of resentment among 
my own friends to su; t some retaliation in kind upon the guilt, 
Bourbons of my district. It was a natural and humane spirit, but 
am glad to say it did not control in any respect whatever; on the 
contrary, it was promptly and eee repressed. Under the 
provisions, sir, requiring the supervisors to be of different political 


arties,” it would have been a technical compliance with the statute 

a Republican and National, being of “ different political parties,” 
had been appointed in every instance, and if, therefore, in every in- 
stance a Democrat had been purposely omitted. But inasmuch as 
the Republicans had no candidate for Con in that election and 
were acting with the Nationals, it would not have been a com- 

liance with the intent of the statute. It would have sacrificed 
he spirit to the letter of the law. It would have been to follow 
in this respect the bad example of Bourbonism; to keep the statute 
to the ear perhaps and break it to the hope; to degrade the high 
character of the Federal judiciary to the low standard of partisan 
courts and inspectors, set up by the contestee and his friends. In a 
word it would have been to turn an ncy of the law, wisely in- 
tended for fairness and sat ge in elections, into an instrument 
of injustice and wrong. But Jam glad to repeat, sir, that neither 
the evil example set by the Bourbons nor the spirit of retaliation 
evinced by some of my friends could move any of the Federal officials 
from their duty. In every instance the supervisors were 4 * ap- 
ponia not only from “different parties” under the Federal law 
ut from ‘‘opposing political parties” under the State statute; and 
in every instance, so far as the evidence shows, they exercised their 
t powers in an impartial and judicious manner and always in 

vor of a fair election and an honest count. 

The supervisors in the exercise of their -powa have duly made 
their returns according to the statute, and copies of these returns 
are in the evidence before us. They set forth in full and without 
doubt the whole number and character of the rejected ballots and 
the reasons alleged at the time for their rejection. In every instance 
when they were allowed to do so they have preserved the identical 
ballots, and in some instances made them exhibits in their retu 
and the evidence shows that in some instances the House is indeb 
to these su isors not only for preserving these ballots but for 
33 the proof that any ballots whatever were rejected. We 

ve these ballots, sir, now in evidence before the House. What 
were they brought here for? Why was all this machinery of elec- 
tions, this parade of supervisors, chief supervisors, marshals, and 
deputy marshals put in the statutes and employed by the Govern- 
ment? Why was this contest authorized in regard to these hallots? 
Why was this evidence allowed, indeed required, to be taken, if not 
to prevent their suppression, to k them as evidence that they 
might form a part at least of the basis of your judgment? 

will not pa Mr. Speaker, to discuss the constitutionality of 
these provisions. In that matter I can safely trust the lawyers of 
the House, if not indeed every member of it. The Constitution, 
article 1, section 4, declares that the Congress may “make or alter 
State regulations in regard to the times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing Con ional elections. The Revised Statutes, sections 25 and 
27, provide for the time and manner of holding these elections in 
every State. The time shall be the Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November biennially, The manner shall be by written or printed 
ballots. And Congress as well as the Supreme Court have always 
held that these provisions are tuy within the grant of power. e 
statute provides that I am entitled to every ballot cast for me what- 
ever may be the indorsement thereon.” Every power given to Con- 
is supreme; State legislation to the contrary is void. Any 
construction of the State law that produces a conflict should if pos- 
sible be avoided, but when conflict exists, the State law to that ex- 
tent is invalid. Con, requires only a written or printed ballot. 

If the Alabama Le has required more, such requirement 
is altered by Congress, for Congress declares that every Written 
or printed ballot must be received, canvassed, and counted.” The 
statutes on this subject are construed, of course, in pari materia. In 
section 2018 we read that the supervisors shall “personally count 
and canvass each ballot ;” and section 27, senama mos kinds of bal- 
lots to be counted and canvassed, says merely t they must be 
‘t written or printed ballots.” Ifthe Alabama statute means to say 
that a Congressional ballot is illegal because it contains res or 
numerals on its face, it conflicts with the letter or spirit of the Fed- 
eral statute, which provides that each candidate “shall have the 
benefit of every vote for him cast, * * * whatever may be the 
indorsement thereon.” If the local statute is to prevail over the 
laws of the United States the constitutional provision is reversed; 
itis rr that provides regulations for the election of its mem- 
bers, and it is the State Legislature that can alter them. 

What, then, sir, if we must vote By ballot—what are these rejected 
tickets? They are plain, intelligible votes; they reveal the will; 
they express on their face the purpose of the elector. They are bal- 
lots in the meaning of the public jurists and the common ple. 
Sir, are they not ballots in the meaning of the statutes of the United 
States? There is one plain and universal rule of judicial construc- 
tion, that when a statute uses a word which has a fixed and definite 
meaning among the people, it will be held that the Legislature uses 
the word in its popular significance. Chief-Justice Marshall, render- 
ing the opinion of the court in the celebrated case of Gibbons vs. 
Ogden, declares that the Constitution being one of enumeration and 
not of definition, it is necessary to settle the meaning of words used 
in order to ascertain the extent of Ponas conferred. In law as in 
common sense, a ballot is a piece of paper with the name of the per- 
son and office to be voted for written or printed thereon. If, there- 
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fore, it is my duty to vote by ballot, it is surely my correlative right 
to have that ballot received and counted. 

The provisions of the national election law which I have quoted 
were examined by the Supreme Court of the United States, in Er 

rte Siebold, 10 Otto, 100 United States, 371. The counsel for Sie- 
Fold did not deny that Congress could assume the entire regulation 
of the election of Representatives; but they contended that it had 
no constitutional power to make partial regulations intended to be 
earried out in conjunction with the regulations made by the States. 
In holding that these laws were constitutional, the court said, at 

383, “It seems to us that the natural sense of these words is 
the contrary of that assumed by the counsel for the petitioners.” 
After first authorizing the States to prescribe the regulations it is 
added, “the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 

ations.” Make or alter. What is the plain meaning of such 
words? There is no declaration that the regulations shall be made 
either wholly by the State Legislatures or wholly by Congress. If 
Con doés not interfere of course they may be made wholly by 
- the States; but if Congress chooses to interfere there is nothing in 
the words to prevent its doing so, either wholly or partially. On 
the contrary, the necessary implication is that they may do either. 
It may either make the regulations or it may alter them. If it only 
alters, leaving, as manifest convenience requires, the general organ- 
ization of the polls to the State, there results a necessary co-opera- 
tion of the two governments in regulating the subject. But no re- 
pugnance in the system of regulations can arise thence, for the power 
of Lon over the subject is paramount. It may be exercised as 
and et ongress sees fit to exercise it. When exercised, the ac- 
tion of Congress, so far as it extends and conflicts with the regula- 
tions of the Stato necessarily supersedes them. This is implied in 
the power to “ make or alter. 

The objection so often re ee that such an application of Con- 
gressional regulations to those previously made by a State would 
produce a clashing of jurisdiction and the conflict of rules, loses 
sight of the fact that the regulations made by Con are para- 
mount to those made by the State Legislature; and if they conflict 
therewith the latter, so far as the conflict extends, cease to be oper- 
ative. Con in the exercise of this power has legislated upon 
the subject. The statute referred to (section 27) declares that all 
votes for Representative in Congress must be by written or printed 
ballot. If under the Constitution Con has jurisdiction of the 
subject, if Congress has exercised that jurisdiction by acts of legis- 
lation, where is the power in any State that can override that legis- 
lation or add to or take from it? (Houston rs. Moore, 5 Wheaton, 
543, 544; St vs. Crowningshield, 5 Wheaton, 122.) 


How can a State define the word ballot for Con 1 The right 
of Con or any other legislative body, to legislate on a given 
subject es with it, necessarily, the right to define and interpret 


the meaning of its own legislation. And while this is and must be 
so in the nature of things, we find the power expressly recognized in 
the right of Congress, ultimately and exclusively, to judge of the 
election, return, and qualifications of its own members. The grant 
of a power to Congress is a denial of that power to the States. Con- 
gress under the Constitution is the exclusive judge not only of the 

‘qualifications” but of the returns“ of members. The purpose of 
the statute referred to is, to my mind, clear and unmistakable : 

To the end that each candidate for Congress may obtain the benefit of every 
vote for him cast the supervisors must y scrutinize, count, and canvass 
each ballot, whatever veg esd indorsement on the ballot, and wherever or in 
whatever box it may be 

I ask the House, especially the lawyers of the House, to construe 
this language in connection with the Constitution and laws on the 
subject. I wish to know the meaning and purpose of the provision 
“whatever may be the indorsement on the ballot.” I wish to know 
what force these words may have when construed in connection not 
only with section 27 of the Revised Statutes but with the general 

wers of Congress on the — 97 The Constitution of the United 
Rates (fourteenth amendment) declares that when the right to vote 
is denied to any male inhabitant of a State or in any way abridged 
except for crime, such denial or abridgment shall be visited upon 
the State by reducing pro tanto its basis of representation. The con- 
stitution of Alabama answers this requirement with universal man- 
hood suffrage. And the Alabama bill of rights, going further than 
any organic law in ancient or modern times, declares that no edu- 
cational or property qualification for suffrage or for office shall ever 
exist in that State. These broad and liberal provisions in behalf of 
suftrage, and may I not say in behalf of om? are met here by 
the base conditions of a campaign document and denied by the sub- 
terfuges and trickeries of the so-called yellow circular. 

Upon such pleadings we now join issue and put ourselves, as they 
say in law, upon the country. I have done so with the utmost con- 

ence. Standing firm upon the law and the testimony, I invite the 
decision. La to the judgment, I invoke the conscience of the 
House. Sir, r fave never faltered in this behalf. In the very hour 
when the “ count-ont” was consummated, at the moment when this 
outrage was temporarily triumphant, I denounced its legality, and 
in your name I defied its power. Before ten thousand of the indig- 


nant freemen of my district, assembled for that purpose, I then sum- 
ee and his coconspirators to judgment here. I 


moned the con 


promised, Mr. Speaker, in the name of the egis under which you sit, 


that every legal vote should be counted and every honest citizen 
should be righted. 

I said then, as I say now, that ‘‘I know not whether, under Bour- 
bon rule, I am a free or a disfranchised citizen of my native State, 
but I am proud and secure in the fact that I am a citizen of the 
United States. The flag of our fathers floats over this great popular 
assemblage and blesses us all with its beneficence and power. We 
were Democrats, Republicans, Independents, or Greenbackers yester- 
day, but . — be of good cheer, thank God we are American 
citizens. The Constitution and laws of the United States are the 
supreme law of the land, the follies of the canvass and the frands of 
the count-out to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, having shown b 
laws of Alabama and by the statutes of the 
as I understand it, to a seat in this body, I beg leave to submit in 
that behalf some er considerations of a purely political char- 
acter. I am well aware, sir, that considerations of this sort have 
little to do with the proper business of this contest. I understand 
how foreign they are to the high, impartial judgment you are called 
upon to pronounce. Lappreciate the bad taste and worse logic in- 
volved in their introduction here. But the contestee, first in his an- 
swer and last in his brief, hasseen fit to intrude them upon the House 
and the country. I find them already spread out before you in the 
record of the case. 

The contestee bronght them here and made himself responsible to 
public sentiment not only for the illogical and impertinent charac- 
ter of the issue but for whatever abuse of parliamentary privilege 
may be provoked by the discussion. Sir, in whatever rly it may 
be n for me to make I shall try to kee myself within the 
rules. Whatever ig pela Jam forced to make in search of the 
contestee, I beg the House not to visit it upon my defense but upon 
his attack. The contestee is solely responsible for introducing these 
matters into this debate. They are the burden of his answer to my 
notice of contest and are repeated and amplified in his several mo- 
tions before the committee. He seems to argue that if his conduct 
and opinions are more in accord with the majority of the House than 
mine, it goes to my discomfiture in this contest. 

If that be true, sir, I have yet to learn or unlearn much as to the 
character of our institutions. I have yet to discover that the title 
to a seat in this body depends not upon the choice of the people at 
the polls but upon the relative strength of majori in the 
Honse. What, sir, is this a question of party ? this a mere mat- 
ter of numbers, or is it a grave issue of law and fact, appealing to the 
judgment and conscience of members? Did the people elect one of 
us, or is the election yet to be had in this House, to be decided by 
partisan appeals and political considerations? Sir, the question is 
not who shall receive the most favor in this House but who has 
received the majority of votes from the people. 

Nevertheless, sir, I do not shrink from this assault, however im- 
proper and unwarranted. I meet it with confidence, 1 repel it with 
scorn. I challenge comparison between my character, conduct, and 
opinions, and those of the contestee throughout this whole business. 
Political considerations, indeed! I ama better Democrat than he, 
because I stand by the principles rather than the machine of the 
party. Iam a better Southern man than he, because I hold that a 
man can be a good Southerner without being a bad American; be- 
cause I find no foes, I invite 3 for my people. I involve 
them in no false and foolish warfare upon other sections of the Union 
or the general interests of the country. 

Sir, I affect no special sentiment on this subject. I look upon the 
Union with a practical sense of self-interest. But, sir, while I pro- 
fess no special sentimenton the subject I dodeclare that in my opinion 
the Southern man, the ex-confederate, serves the South best, most 
honorably, and most truly who makes her opinions and interest not 
the shuttlecock and battledoor of sectional politics but seeks to 

lace them in high and harmonious accord with the sentiments and 
interests of the whole country. 

But to return, Mr. Speaker. What are the political considerations 
which are said to be involved in this contest? In the contestee’s can- 
vass they are one thing, in his contest they are another. In the first 
he charges the Greenbackers with being Radicals and N 
and in the last with being communists and repudiators. What de- 
cency, what force, what moral power, lies behind these accusations, I 
am unable to ascertain. He organized his race in the outset upon a 
basis ofcalamny and detraction, of imputation of motives, and assault 
upon character. He made the canvass upon one batch of slander- 
ous epithets, and he makes the contest upon another. In the cam- 
paign document signed“ Joseph Wheeler” which I hold in my hand, 
and which can be found on page 58 of the record, I am denounced in 
the most dramatic manner because I chanced to sit in this House on 
the left of the Speaker. In the best phraseology of Bourbonism, he 
char, this sinister fact upon me; and like Mr. Sapsea, the auction- 
eer, he is as “tragic in the sale of a ribbon as of a Raphael.” He 
says, “ You chose a seat in Con on the Radical side of the House 
where your forty nearest associates were thirty-eight Radicals, and 
mostly, if not all, hard-money, high-tariff Radicals, and,” what is still 


the constitution and 
nited States my right, 
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more terrible to relate, ‘‘two Southern scalawags,” (meaning Forpof 
Missouri and Russell of North Carolina,) * men despised,” he under- 
takes to say, ‘‘by the Southern people who live in their district.” 
(Record 71.) And 

bad begins, and worse remains behind. 


In every case,” he says, I“ worked and voted with the solid Radi- 
cal against the solid Democratic :” that I “ worked and voted 
with Radicals to keep the soldiers at the polls to control elections,” 
(record, 72;) that 1 “ worked and voted with the solid Radical party 
against the solid Democratic party, in the Hull-Bisbee contest, in a 
foul conspiracy to put the icals in power in Congress,” (record, 
page 71;) that I am “shown by the records of Congress to have ex- 
ceeded any Radical in advocating Radical measures and measures for 
the oppression of the Southern people ;” that, Garfield, CONGER, 
Hiscock, Frye, and all other Radical haters of the Southern people 
seemed for a time to have a satiation of their hate and a willingness 
to cease for a moment their oppression, but Colonel Lowe had no 
such scruples,” (record, 68;) and, tocap the climax of weakness and 
folly, that when I “in any way questioned the correctness and accu- 
racy of these terrible ch: ‘he himself has placed the book before 
me and compelled me to admit them.” 

I do not of course, Mr. Speaker, intend to take up the time of the 
House in reply to such drivel, such reckless and absurd misrepresen- 
tations. Sir, it is the largest collection of small fallacies ever of- 
fered to the American public. Everybody knows, every member of 
the last House and every intelligent reader of the current literature 
of the country knows, that I voted with the Democrats when they 
were right and voted against them when they were wrong. And if 
during the famous extra session they were so seldom the one way 
and so often the other ; if, with the best intentions in the world, I 
had little or no opportunity vo make a record in their behalf, I am 
rather to be sympathized with than censured. I was elected, sir, 
and re-elected as an anti-Bourbon, the best and truest of Democrats, 
by the best and truest of Democratic constituencies, and it is a cal- 
umny upon me and upon my district to intimate the contrary. 

But, sir, not only are these charges devoid of every essential ele- 
ment of truth but it is 9 that the contestee himself, if he 
ever believed, no longer believes them. He has ceased to urge them 
upon the consideration of the House. They cut no figure in his 
answer or in his brief; st 8 in the election, they are 
nothing in the contest. Why is this? Whatchange has come over 
the spirit of his dreams? Why does he no longer warn the House 
as he warned the le against the man who exceeded any Radi- 
cal in advocating ical measures and measures for the oppression 
of the Southern people?” Where is the army at the polls to control 
elections? 

What has become of the Hull-Bisbee conspiracy to radicalize the 
House? Where are the United States marshals, arresting and out- 
raging the people? Where, sir, where are these mighty issues? 
They have passed away like the baseless fabric of a vision, to leave 
not a rack behind. he contestee has been here in my seat for 
nearly six months and has done nothing to save us from these 
wrongs; nothing toward abolishing the Army at the polls; nothin 
toward deradicalizing the House; nothing toward restraining Unite 
States marshals from arresting and oppressing Southern people. 
He has done 5 Ce- toward repealing ‘‘the tax on the farmer’s 
leaf tobacco and on brandy made from apples and peaches.” 

But I would have you observe, Mr. Speaker, that while the con- 
testee abandons his charges he does not forego his purpose. He 
still seeks my office. He still contends that I must not be allowed 
a seat in this House, or any of the rights conferred on me by the peo- 
ple; not, indeed, because I might sit on the left of the Speaker 
anong „Radical sinners” and Greenback scalawags; ” not because 
I might vote and work with the solid Radical and against the solid 
Democratic party, but upon other and far diferent considerations. 
In the canvass I was a hard-money Radical of the deepest dye, but 
now I am a communistic Greenbacker of the worst description. I 
was then a friend, I am now the enemy, of banks and corporations. 
What has the accidental majority in this House to do with this 
sudden pags of front? Is it aconfession? Did the contestee ap- 
peal to Bourbon passions in Alabama? And does he appeal to Re- 
publican prejudices here? But, sir, I forbear. I know that the line 
of remark indulged in by the contestee against his political oppo- 
nents has a bitter flavor and a rather depressing effect upon the 
spirits. I refrain from enlarging upon the subject. But, sir, when 
we turn to what the contestee has to say of himself, we feel, I am 
sure, a corresponding exaltation. We come from the shadow into 
the sunshine; from bitterness and abuse into flattery and adulation. 
The following campaign circular, written, 1 believe, by the contestee 

imself, is the document in question. It shows that the contestee is 
as good at buncombe as at billingsgate; as happy in praising him- 
self as in calumniating others. 

I take it, sir, that this document was written by the contestee 
himself; first, because it sounds like him; second, because it bears 
internal evidence of other work known to be his; third, because he 
said the same things in very much the same way in other documents 
under his owu signature during the canvass; and further and finally, 
because he is the only man in the district, or in the world, perhaps, 
that ever entertained the very exalted opinion of“ General Joseph 
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Wheeler” expressed in thisdocument. Itis a work of art, a triumph 
of the «esthetic. It is commonly called the “Masonic circular.” It is 
looked upon by us in Alabama as a political comedy, the farce of our 
canvass. The following is an original copy: 


GEN. JOS. WHEELER. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE AND PRESS SAY OF HIM. 
He is Active, Vigilant, and Enterprising. 
a Knight of Honor. 

He is the friend of the people. 

He was a brave soldier. He was loved by his soldiers. 

He t on the same blanket with his He ate the same food. 

He endured the same hardships. He wore the same clothing. 

He always led them in the very front of battle. 

He to lead where any dared to follow. 
eee and admired by such men as Generals Lee, Johnston, Bragg, Hood, 


Such men as Sherman, Buell, Rosecrans, and Grant admired his skill and gal- 


12110 has a greet national reputation. 
Hancock loves him and has thanked him for his work in securing his nomination. 
Sects esse will help General Wheeler to get us good laws which will make the 
uth prosper. 
With, Hancock’s aid and the aid of a Democratic Congress General Wheeler will 


procure the of laws to give us financial relief. 
General Wheeler will laws which oppress our people. 


He will have laws repealed which tax a farmer on his leaf tobacco or on brandy 
made from apples 8 

He will restore the South to poir: 

Let every man who wants the th to prosper vote and work for General 

His character cannot be assailed. 


His honor, and reputation, and record is spotless and perfect. 


And this, forsooth, is what is said of contestee by the“ 2 and 
the press.“ The press, indeed! It is true, sir, that God in his mys- 
terious providence has appointed with few exceptions a lot of asses 
to edit the Bourbon newspapers in my district. But I must say in 
justice even to them, that this curiosity of literature excels any- 
rc ae that line they have ever been able toinvent. Did anghedy 
ever hear the like of it? „He is a good Mason,” but he drags the 
sacred name of this ancient and noble charity and the very myste: 
of their obligations into the mud and mire of partisan politics. ‘‘Heis 
a Knight of Honor,” (an insurance company, and a very worthy one,) 
but, not satisfied with his knightly dividends, he seeks further invest- 
ments in political futures. 

Thrifty little man! Well might Edmund Burke exclaim, Alas! 
the age of chiv is gone.” That of economists and calculators 
has succeeded, and the glory not only of Europe but of the eighth 
district of Alabama is extinguished forever. ‘ He always led them 
in the bit Basse of battle.” “ He dared to lead where any dared to 
follow.” Mr, Speaker, in these piping times of it mes a 
citizen to be circumspect in order to be safe in ing about such a 
leading and warlike character. But I may be allowed to suggest 
that in the last canvass in my district “ he dared to lead” where a 
large majority of the voters dared not or cared not to follow ; his cam- 
paign seemed to look rather to Detroit than to Washington, and to 
indicate the penitentiary rather than Con as its objective point. 

But Hancock loves him, and has thanked him for his work in 
securing hisnomination.” Who can doubt it? (Hancock at the head 
and the contestee at the tail.) But, lest any man may doubt it, he 
repeats the same thing over and over in in other and different 
circulars. Indeed, sir, in an open letter to me from Jackson County, 
(record, 80-81,) published by thousands during the campaign, he re- 
iterates these statements, and in language so similar to the Masonic 
circular” that it confirms us not only as to the fact itself but as te 
the common authorship of both of these rare productions. He says 
“I worked so hard for the nomination of General Hancock that I 
have received letters from General Hancock and also from his friends 
thanking me for my great services in securing his nomination,” &c. 
He does not tell us where these great services were rendered, nor 
what has become of these apochryphal letters. 

Not only Greenbackers but Democrats have doubted if the here 
of Gettysburgh ever heard of the little gentleman from Alabama, 
the political manikin who sought thus to on his skirts in the 
last canvass. It was charitably hoped, ind even by the opposi- 
tion, that Hancock never did. It would only have added the sting 
of satire to the fact of defeat and annoyed the hero without helping 
the manikin. But “with Hancock’s aid and the aid of a Demo- 
cratic Congress General Wheeler will give us financial relief. He will 
repeal all laws which oppress our people. He will have all laws 
repealed that tax the farmer on leaf tobacco or on brandy made 
from apples and peaches,” Ke. In the letter referred to above, 
known as the ‘‘ Jackson County letter,” he renews these pledges. He 
assures us ‘‘I will have the tax removed from leaf-tobacco and from 
brandy made from peaches and apples, and I will do all that can be 
done to bring us prosperity. I will prevent the marshals and their 
deputies from arresting aud oppressing our people. I will have the 
Muscle Shoals Canal promptly completed,” Ke. (Record, 81.) These 
promises are generous, the language identical, and the climax con- 
clusive— 

A fine sample, on the whole, 
Of rhetoric which the learned call rigmarole. 

General Wheeler will do all these things and more if the ‘* count- 
out” succeeds and the inspectors aided by his ‘‘very discreet 
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He is a good Mason, and with 
and the secret circular in his 

at from the ante-chamber at Wheel- 
eat Washington. He is a “ Knight 
does not hinder him from seizing by 
fraud and holding by false pretense, not the dignities and honors, 
forsooth, but the fees and perquisites of another man’s office. 

Indeed sir, the Bourbons are a law unto themselves; and it is a 

culiar law of their own making and construing. By Bourbon, Mr. 
5 permit me to explain, that I do not wish to be understood 
as referring to the great body of the Democratic party. I distinctly 
disclaim it. The Democratic masses in my section are the salt of the 
earth, and it will be a dark day for the South when that salt shall 
have wholly lost its savor. Indeed, sir, I mean to exclude the com- 
mon people, who are always 7 honest, from inculpation 
with their Bourbon leaders. Misled they may be as they have been, 
but never deliberately dishonest. 

The term Bourbon, moreover, as commonly used in the South, has 
no historical reference to that faithful party in France which clung 
to the Lilies, except perhaps in their common hostility to popular 
government and democratic institutions. The Bourbons of France 
were said “never to forget and never to learn anything;” but the 
Bourbons of the South, the average Alabama Bourbon, is eager to 
learn anything that will put him in power and prompt to forget any- 
thing that will put him out. If there are “ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain” that the average Bourbon has not learned the 
devil never taught it to the children of men. The Southern Bourbon 
is an organized appetite. Hisidea of politics is patronage ; his sole 
conception of party is an organization which acquires and distributes 
the offices. The Bourbons, as Horace Greeley said of the carpet-bag- 
gers, whether many or few, “are a mournful fact.” They are in one 
sense the Jesuits of the South, and I mean no disrespect to that vener- 
able order. I speak of them as described in the Provincial Letters. The 
Jesuits, we are told, propagate doctrines that sap the foundations of 
religion; the Bourbons indulge in practices that corrupt the foun- 
tains of politics. The former, as churchmen, said Boileau, “lengthen 
the Creed and shorten the Decalogue.” The latter, as ee e - 
nify the organization and ignore the principles. They both teac 
that opponents in politics and hereties in religion have no rights 
that Christians and patriots are bound to respect; they both ineul- 
cate the doctrine that the end sanctifies the means, and that any 
agency, fair or foul, legal or illegal, that makes for the good of their 
order or their party is just and right. 

Indeed, sir, in my nal intercourse with them I have not in- 
frequently heard such sentiments openly avowed by men of charac- 
ter and standing in their party; that whatever is needed to keep 
virtue and intelligence in office, (meaning themselves,) or to keep 
ignorance and vice out of office, (meaning the opposition, ) is right in 
fact and good in ethics. 

In support of this system of casuistry they favor, if need be, the 
organization of all the forces of society, the church, and the State, 
with a syndicate of liars in the press, and a symposium of thieves at 
the ballot-box ! 

Sir, I repeat that the Bourbons are a law unto themselves. The 
contestee is a notable case in point. In order to keep without scruple 
what he has acquired without law he invents from his own true in- 
wardness a new assortment of pretexts and a new order of epithets. 
The old fish-wife phrases of radical and scalawag” must give way 
to the fresher flings of “communist and repudiator.” He must suit 
his calumnies to the circumstances of his case. It was well enough 
in the election to charge us with trying to divide the Democracy in 
order to serve the Republicans, but in the contest it is necessary to 

lace me in a different light; it is necessary to represent me not as 
Mriding one party or faction to please another, not as seeking divis- 
ions in politics at all, but as a communist, seeking a division of prop- 
erty—a violent and unlawful division. 

Indeed, sir, the contestee in his answer distinctly and solemnly 
avers that (record, page 20) I “taught the doctrine of the Com- 
mune [whatever that is] in flagrant form,” &c., and that to such 
an extent were communistie doctrines advocated by me that many 
of my followers now insist, since the election, upon a general division 
of property. Iam aw sir, of the necessity of parties in our Goy- 
ernment, of party organization, and party spirit. They are well 
enough in their place, but they should not teach us to disregard all 
truth and propriety. They should not ignore every principle of right 
and justice. These misrepresentations are “ gross as a mountain, 
open, palpable.” 

It is the first time in the history of the State that, under the foul 
influence of party spirit, such strange and injurious charges have 
been cast upon any portion of the citizens of Alabama as that my “fol- 
lowers insist upon a general division of property.” If such charges 
or anything like them were made against me in the canvass, even 
in the wildest hour of frenzy and falsehood, I have yet to hear of 
it. If these offensive epithets were printed in any of the innumera- 
ble campaign documents, or uttered in any speech on any stump in 
my district, they wholly escaped the attention of my friends and 
myself. In fact, sir, at this very moment I feel well assured that 
they are but the recent and reckless inventions of the contestee him- 
self, for use in this contest. They are new and strange to my section 
and people. In my deposition upon this point I properly character- 


friends” shall send him to pire, Sor 
the mystic sheep-skin on his back 
pocket he will ride the greasy 
er's Station to the inner tem 
of Honor,” but his knighth 


ized these statements as far as they were personal to myself, and I 
have nothing to add to or take from that deposition. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I scout the idea that my personal opinions 
or political conduct, whether good or bad, have anything to do with 
the merits of the contest, I am unwilling to appear by evasion or 
silence to shrink from the attempt to hold me responsible on that 
account. I never uttered or entertained an agrarian or communistie 
sentiment in my life. I never flaunted the communistic red flag or 
wore the Bourbon red shirt; nor did I ever belong, like the contestee, 
to a secret political club in Alabama or elsewhere, that proposed to 
do either. (Record, page 50.) But I will not abate here and now 
one jot or tittle of the financial or economic views expressed by me 
before the ple of my district. Elected, sir, to represent those 
opinions, held by the honest yeomanry of my district, I have no 
moral right to my seat, nor would I hold it for a moment, except 
upon that commission. 

I never uttered or entertained a sentiment of hostility to the rights 
of 5 (and no honest man that knows me pretends that I ever 
did,) yet I believe alsoin the full and equal rights of labor—the basis of 
all property and the hope and tee of popular government. Sir, 
we cannot ignore or disguise the fact that there is anew power that 
has grown up to dangerous proportions in this country, that threatens 
every defensive barrier established by our Constitution for the pro- 
tection of the people. Itis the oorpore power. Our ancestors ad 
no such enemy to oppose, no such tyrant to withstand. Against 
everything that was seen, against everything that could be antici- 
pated they did provide, but it did not enter into the minds of those 
who established the checks and barriers of our system that they 
would ever have to stand against the unknown and gigantic power 
of corporations. 

I sympathize with the progress and development of the material 
interests of the country. I rejoice at the triumphs of science in the 
comforts and convenience of the human race, But I fear, sir, that 
the forces of government have lost, or are fast losing, control of the 
forces of society. I fear that the wondrously inventive spirit of the 
age, aided by modern science, has outrun the philosophy of govern- 
ment and threatens the rights and interests of the people. I am 
not an enemy to corporations, but I contend that these mighty agen- 
cies of civilization should be looked upon in law and fact as the 
servants and not as the masters of the public. Te paraphrase the 
celebrated Dunning resolution on the Prerogative, I hold that“ the 
influence of corporations has increased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished.” 

But, sir, it would be obviously improper for me to press this mat- 
ter or to seek to anticipate or fores the opinions of this body 
upon questions lugged in here by the contestee which do not prop- 
erly relate to this contest. My object is not to show my motives 
but the malice that assails me. I stand only for right and justice. 
I hold the views of Jefferson and Franklin as to the national debt ; 
the views of Calhoun and Stevens as to the currency, the views of 
Jackson and Benton on the banking system, and the recent views of 
Windom and Reagan on the rights of corporations. But, sir, far 
hi 2 than these, above all questions of expediency or policy, above 
all issues of parties or factions, I hold the universal views of every 
honest and patriotic man, in every era of the Republic, in favor of 
free and fair elections. 

Without fear or favor, I declared these views to the passionate and 
peg econ Bourbons of Alab: and I now repeat them to the House 
and to the country. They are the essence of my faith, the tests of 
my politics. They were the basis of the open alliance between all 
the anti-Bourbon elements in my district and the common ground of 
independent thought and action. These, sir, and not merely eco- 
nomic questions, were the issues in my election, and these are the is- 
sues now. They mark the eternal dividing line between the eontestee 
and myself; between the Bourbon and the pessimist on one side, and 
the independent and liberal onthe other. They are the present rec- 
ognized distinctions between the o posing elements throughout the 
South. It is this difference, sir, that fills the Bourbon heart with 
malice and barbs the Bourbon tongue with venom inst the hon- 
est, fearless, and independent free-suffrage party of Alabama. 

But who are the people and what is the community which the con- 
testee charges with communism and repudiation, and thus seeks to 
render odious and despised? They are the oldest and most consery- 
ative settlement in Alabama, In every crisis of our local politics 
they have withstood repudiation and led the paty and the people 
for the credit and honor of the State. They live in the beautiful 
valley of the Tennessee, fringed around with mountain ranges, in & 
contiguous district, de ee, of four counties north and four coun- 
ties south of the river, and stretching east and west from Georgia to 
Mississippi. They are a native, gary Seriaty population of small 
farmers and tenants, householders, and frecholders, the whites largely 
outnumbering the ne , and the census showing less than one- 
half of one per cent. of foreign-born in a total population of nearly one 
hundred and seventy thousand. They are a sober, industrious, and 
frugal population, honest and sincere in their business relations, and 
noted in public affairs for their national, patriotic, and conservative 
sentiments. They mainly saved the State’s credit under Governor 
Chapman’s administration in the memorable epoch of 1837, and tried 
in vain to save the Union in 1860. In the latter crisis every county 
in the district voted against secession, and only at the last moment 
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allowed themselves to be precipitated by misguided leaders into revo- 
lution. 

But, sir, like every hardy and resolute people, forced into battle 
against their judgment, they fought the fact of war without accept- 


ing its theories. They sent more men to the army than they had 
voters at the polls, and for four long years they bore the brunt of the 
conflict. It came over the borders into their homes and families. It 
reddened the waters of the river with fire and blood, and made the 
whole valley, alternately occupied by Northern and Southern troops, 
like the debatable groundin Englishand Scottish history, one common 
widespread scene of ruin, disaster, and death. The people of North 
Alabama made a famous record as fighting men, and while they never 
learned to love secession, or conscription, or the tithe tax, or the 
twenty-slave law, or any of the petty tyranny and injustice of that 

riod, they nevertheless stood by their colors from first to last. 
They remained true to the confederacy from the frenzy of Fort Sum- 
ter to the despair of Appomattox. In the mean time, sir, under every 
adverse circumstance, they upheld the character of Alabama not 
only for courage but for honesty and public faith. 

During all those dark and bitter years, when the credit and in- 
deed the very life of the State was at issue, they never defaulted or 
went to pan at home or abroad. Sir, in the commercial capitals 
of the Old World, where the interest on our foreign debt was promptly 
paid in gold actually run through the blockade, foreign financiers 
and business men were filled with admiration for the brave and 
faithful character of our people. And these, sir, are the people 
whom the contestee would stigmatize with dishonesty communism, 
and repudiation. This is the community against w ich he throws 
the gutter-mud of Bourbon politics. 

But what more? After the war was over, the wearied and worn- 
out people of North Alabama were more than willing to accept its 
results and return in to their normal relations in the Union. 
Although impoverished and desolate, they fully recognized their 
obligations to our foreign and domestic creditors, and under the 
administration of Governor Patton, of North Alabama, they made 
prompt and satisfactory arrangements with them all. 

And what more? Sir, when the results of the reconstruction 
overthrew the State government, convulsed the labor and business 
of the community, and more than doubled the public debt, it was 
North Alabama that came to the rescue; it was Governor Lindsay, 
Governor Lewis, and last but not least, Governor Houston, all of 
North Alabama, and all of my district, that brought order out of 
chaos, restored confidence to the community, and ultimately settled 
the finances upon terms satisfactory alike to the creditors and to the 
poopin, In these events I myself bore an humble but honorable part 
in the Legislature. The gentleman from the third district [ Mr. OATES] 
and the gentleman from the sixth district [Mr. Hewitr]-could wit- 
ness, I dare say, for me in that matter. We then acted together, 
however much we may differ now, and we acted unreservedly for 
the honor and credit of the State. 

And yet thecontestee, in revenge for his defeat, orin Boren igno- 
rance of the truth, would cast the slur of vicious and dishonest pur- 
poses upon such a people. What estimate, Mr. Speaker, will you put 
upon the character of amember who makes such offensive and injurious 
charges against a people or a party without the most substantial and 
conclusive proof to sustain him? What estimate will you put upon 
the conduct of the contestee when you learn that, after formally 
making these ¢ s in his answer, and elaborating them in his 
contest, he utterly fails and refuses to offer you a single witness or 
a single particle of evidence to sustain them. You must, you will 
infer the bad character of his cause from the foul methods used to 
advance it. 

Sir, in vindicating myself as an accredited Representative, twice 
chosen by the people, I vindicate the people themselves. They would 
not have ee a man with the sentiments imputed to me, and it 
is a calumny upon its face to ascribe such sentiments to them, or to 
any considerable part of them. Their only offense is opposition to 
the Bourbon faction. They feel the impulses of modern thought and 
action; they candidly invite an influx of capital and labor, They 
want our forests of valuable timber turned into money; our water- 
power utilized by machinery; our treasures of coal and iron devel- 
oper by steam, and the waste places of our former system filled with 
the riches and strength of modern civilization. They feel that in 
order to secure these great results Bourbonism and all that the name 
implies must be overthrown; that the bitterness and intolerance of 
the past must be forgotten and forgiven; that new men and new 
ideas must be encouraged to join us; that honest, equal laws, free 
thought, free schools, free s' e, and free government, together 
with the friendly and patriotic disposition of our people, are all 
essential to this great result. They realize that in public as well as 
in private affairs, honesty is the best policy. They feel that all the 
known forces of civilization, as well as all the unknown powers for 

ood in the universe, are and must be op to the bitterness, 

ypocrisy, and intolerance of Southern Bourbonism. These, sir, are 
the people and the opinions I represent. There is not an honester, 
braver, better peopip in the United States. There is no district, no 
community in the world with less communistic or agrarian sentiment, 
or where private property is more respected and secure. 

But, sir, what will the House think when it learns the fact that upon finan- 
cial and economic questions there was no avowed difference in the canvass 


between the contestee and myself and no issue between the Greenbackers and 
the Bourbons? 

Yet such is the literal truth. If being a Greenbacker made me a 
communist, then the contestee was equally guilty with myself. He 
everywhere confessed it; he openly avowed himself the best of the 
Greenbackers; he declared on the stump and in the papers that the 
Democratic party was the true and only national Greenback party, 
and that there wasno need of a new organization to enforce its views 
on that subject. In proof of the fact, he wrote a public letter to the 
leading Greenback paper of my district, expressing in unmistakable 
language his personal and political views in that behalf. The follow- 
ing is a literal copy of that letter: 

WHEELER, ALABAMA, June 17, 1880. 
Dean Sir: In your paper of the 16th I observe an editorial which in substance 


contains the following, namely: that Lowe it to myself and to those people in North 
Alabama to whom I have often asserted that the Democracy was a enough 
Greenback party, and that a new Greenback party was not u. to state if 


it is true or false that the committee on resolutions, at any time during the session 
of the State convention, presentea resolutions on the subject of finance which 
might be called Greenback resolutions. If so, were they upon by the con- 
vention ! If so, how? And why does not the action of the convention a; in 
the proceedings as published? In reply to the above I will state that such a res- 


olution was introduced and read from the stand by m uent 
friend, Colonel Sam Blackwell, to a full po pene Hen eee 
five hundred and seventy-five members, nearly every member being in his seat. 


ved with great enth. and was unanimously adopted, 


The resolution was recei I unk, 
not a single objection being made thereto. I th’ colonel, that this most — 
1 an 


dantly proves my assertion that a new Greenback party is not n. 
hope and trust you will agree with me, and in future exert your energy and ability 
in our most glorious cause. 

Five hun and eres representative rig Mop including members 
from every county except ton, voting in one voice for the résolutions, proves 
beyond question that the resolution e; the sen ts of the entire Dem- 
ocratic of Alabama. I hope this will so impress you that on my return 
from Cincinnati I will find our entire ticket, State and national, at the head of 
your columns. Join our columns, colonel; seize one of our banners, 
and march with us to victory. 

With respect, your obedient servant, 


Colonel A. H. Bnrrrix, Editor Advocate. 


The letter, Mr. Speaker, speaks volumes. It confounds the con- 
testee. It puts to flight the whole of his absurd statements about 
communism and repudiation. It shows out of his own mouth that 
whatever may have been my views on the subject or the views of the 
Advocate, which he styles my organ, he openly and fully shared them. 
What must the contestee think of his party? What must they think 
of him to go before the people on Greenback principles and when de- 
feated to come here and, either for spite or for favor, to denounce 
those very principles as communism and repudiation? What he 
thinks of his associates, what he admits as to himself is evident to 
the world. His shame is open and apparent; but what the Bour- 
bons think of him is one of those mysteries which time and circum- 
stances can alone disclose, 

But what more? The contestee was not alone among the Bourbons 
of Alabama in the proclamation of such views. Indeed, as far as I 
am informed, they all profess to be Greenbackers, Democratic Green- 
backers, if you will, but as sound on paper money as Peter Cooper him- 
self. The Hon. W. W. Garth, a gentleman of character and ability, the 
contestee’s predecessor in defeat, his able ally on the stump, and his 
willing witness in this contest, (willing even to accept the certificate 
of election and the emoluments of office under such circumstances, ) is 
one of the most magnanimous Greenbackers in the world. He loves 
fiat money almost as much as the contestee loves fiat votes, and would 
inflate the one as much as the contestee hasinflated the other. You 
would scarcely believe it, Mr. Speaker, from his course in this House, 

ially upon the debt, upon the banks, upon railroads, and upon 
subsidies, &c., but we are sometimes forced to judge the P cr of a 
Bourbon, not by his acts, but by his declarations. Mr, Garth, when 
last y candidate for Congress, issued the following circular to the 
people : 

In my speech accepting the nomination at the Decatur convention I distinctly 
put Aar baa upon the financial peren of the Democracy of Ohio and Tenn 
sp rm indorsed by the whole Democracy of the whole West and South. 


vor: “4 
= repeal of all laws which provide that the currency bonds shall be paid in 


JOS. WHEELER. 


national- notes. 
5. The receipt of mbacks for all Government dues. 
6. All Government loans to be raised by the issue of greenbacks. 
7. Unlimited coinage of silver. 
8. An adoption of some measure to increase the circulation of greenback cur- 
rency to meet the fullest wants of the people. 
Respectfully, 


ATHENS, ALABAMA, September 20, 1878. 


This rare document hardly needs explanation or comment. It 
shows for itself. The distinguished ex-Congressman would not 
onl “pay the bondsin greenbacks,” but he would “deduct the 
difference” between the value of the “gold already paid” to the 
bondholder and the“ value of the greenbacks due on the contract.” 
He would not only secure the future, but by a back-handed lick he 
would indemnify the past. He would repeal the resumption act, 
abolish all bank charters, and give us unlimited coinage of silver 
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and unrestricted printage of greenbacks. General Wheeler, inspired 
by the love of Hancock, may “repeal the tax on the farmer’s leaf 
tobacco and on brandy saw, f from apples and peaches,” but Mr. 
Garth, animated by a nobler and broader inspiration, will abolish 
all taxes er make their collection a technicality and a trifle. He 
will repeal the resumption act; he will raise all Government loans 
by the issue of paper money, and increase the circulation to the full- 
est wants of the ped a i 

Great heavens! what more could General Wheeler or Brick Pome- 
roy require? If the contestee really believes that my advocacy of 
rather conservative Greenback principles—conservative in the sense 
of not being Utopian—makes me a communist and repudiator, what 
must he think of his enthusiastic friend and fellow-sufferer, Mr. 
Garth? If he honestly thinks that my Greenback opinions makeme 
an enemy to the rights of property, what must he think of the frantic 
utterances of his forerunner in fact and in fate, crying aloud in the 
wilderness and warning the wicked bankers and bloated bondholders 
to flee from the Greenback wrath to come? 

In addition to this, Mr. Speaker, if, indeed, it were n to 
pile Pelion upon Ossa, Hon. L. P. Walker, the confederate ex-secre- 
tary of war, and the acknowledged leader of his party in North Ala- 
bama, madeacarefully prepared speech, which was afterward printed 
in pamphlet form, used in his canvass for the senate, and circulated 
as a campuign document throughout the whole State. It is an able 
and eloquent exposition of the views of the Democratic Greenbackers 
of my district. General Walker is a Greenbacker among Greenback- 
ers. He invented General Wheeler as a Greenback candidate for 
Congress, and did everything in his power to make his invention a 
success. But General Walker will doubtless be surprised to learn 
from his ungrateful protégé that he also is a communist and repndi- 
ator. When he made this speech he evidently was not aware of it. 
In the most innocent and unsuspecting way in the world he says: 
“The trouble with us is that we have slavishly adopted the theories 
and followed the practices of other governments.” He insists, how- 
ever, that “there is no more reason why we should not have an 
American system of finance than an American system of govern- 
ment.” This idea, although caught trom Peter Cooper, is enforced 
by General Walker with great emphasis and ability. ‘Can it be 
possible,” he asks, “‘that the European system of finance is adapted 
to our situation and circumstances? We are yet in our infancy, 
with unlimited capacity for expansion and growth. We have in 
the United States nearly two thousand millions of acres of public 
lands yet to be opened and occupied, vast de of forests in their 
primeval royalty, larger than all Europe, excluding Russia.” 

And the able ex-secretary on to show that in such a country 
there can be no such thing as inflation of paper money, not to men- 
tion communism or repudiation, He says: 

The framers of the Constitution certainly never contemplated that there should 
be only so much currency for so much coin. When that instrument was adopted 
not one dollar of gold or silver was produced in this country. We were wholly 
dependent for it upon importations. What the Constitution meant then it means 
now. Not that there should be no other limitations upon the volume of currency 
than that im by the great law of irs 2 a demand, but only that the cur- 
rency should eventually be redeemable in 

What more could any Greenbacker require? The repeal of the 
resumption act and an ore peor of paper money only limited by 
the demands of the people! Waiving the ultimate promise of coin 

ayment some time this side of the millennium, or, as Brick Pomeroy 

it, ‘‘the day after the day of judgment,” we are assured that the 
at law of supply and demand is to be the only limit to the Green- 
Sack volume. How generous! How magnificent! The demand of 
the people the limit, the only limit, to the apply of the Government; 
the exigencies of the confederacy the test of the financial power of 
the United States. The ex-secretary of war, who, unfortunately 
was not in the treasury, declares that there is no other financial 
rule that will answer the exceptional necessities of our condition 
and the vast ibilities of oar progress.” 

It must be kept in mind, Mr. Speaker, in considering these quota- 
tions, that the contestee indorsed every word of this at the time, and 
us far as practicable ri geet the same in thecanvass, But, says our 
Greenback orator, “In our condition contraction means what it 
works, ruin; ruin to agriculture, to the mechanic arts, to all popu- 
lar industries; ruin to the laborer, the manufacturer, the farmer, the 
mechanic, the merchant, to all classes excepting the bondholder, whe 
is the great Government usurer ;” and then, de, generals for spe- 
cials, he demands, ‘‘who were these bondholders? Less than two 
hundred thousand of them are citizens of the United States. A large 
majority of them are foreigners, exempt from taxation and inimical 
to our institutions. Most of these bonds were purchased in 1863764 
and paid for in greenbacks when $1,000 in greenbacks was equiv- 
alent to only $400 in gold.” 

“ These are the men,” he says, rising from statistics to invective, 
“these are the men who urged contraction, who denounced an in- 
come tax as infamous, the remonetization of silver as national 
dishonor, and the repeal of the resumption act, passed in secrecy 
and fraud, as repudiation and revolution.“ And remember, Mr. 
Speaker, that the contestee avowed all this and more, too, before the 
people. Whatever General Walker then said, the contestee was quite 
willing to swear to. General Walker is the Gamaliel of the party in 
Alabama, makes its platforms and shapes its canvass; at his feet 


the contestee humbly sat, with all the acolytes, to be taught “ ac- 
cording to the perfect manner of the law of the fathers.” 

But, sir, the ex-secretary continues, in a bolder tone, ‘It was under 
the pressure of this class, with so large a foreign element in it and 
which dominated Congress, that the Government contracted the cur- 
rency between January 14, 1875, the date of the resumption act, and 
December 1, 1877, the vast sum of $135,462,107, thus retiring in less 
than two years one-fifth of the entire paper currency issued by the 
Government. Under such a system,” the ex-secre pathetic- 
ally observes, ‘‘the wonder is not that there should be hard times, 
general embarassment, stagnant commerce, idle factories, houseless 
and starving laborers, suicides, murders, insanities, and general 
demoralization, but that there is not universal bankruptcy and cha- 
otic ruin of all the industries that have heretofore so prospered and 
blessed our people.” 

I wish, sir, I had space for the whole of this remarkable address, 
but time forces me to pause. But in order to show the House that 
these declarations from leading representative men are not too much 
colored by local or temporary or personal feelings, I beg leave to call 
attention to the Democratic platform itself, unanimously adopted by 
the party two years ago, and indorsed by the entire Bourbon press 
throughout my district. Neither the contestee in his letters, nor Mr. 
Garth in his campaign circular, nor General Walker in his elaborate 
address, has gone any further, if so far, in the line of Greenback doc- 
trine as the platform in question. I ask the Clerk to read it. Let 
the House and the country compare them with each other and mark 
the contrast between the contestee then and the contestee now: 


PLATFORM. 


Resolutions adopted by the Democratic party of Madison County, in convention, 
August, 1878. 


members of Congress and dictated Syren. e of the country, whereb: 
honest tax-paying people have been de! ed of untold millions, and now desire 
to perpetuate their fraud and power by reducing the great masses of the people 
to astate of poverty, ignorance, and slavery; and 

Whereas no relief can be given to the suit millions until this class legis- 
lation is repealed and the financial policy of the Government is changed ; and 

Whereas we believe that the Government was established for the henefit of 
— pi aa as exclusively for the capitalists, corporations, bankers, and 

ers; 

Whereas we believe the true principle of Democracy is to adopt measures which 
bring the greatest good to the greatest number: Therefore, 
Be it resolved by the Democratic and ES MANIN Cnn: 

1. We reaffirm the time-honored principles of the ratic y- 

2. We demand the immediate and unconditional repeal of the resumption act. 
— 5 of silver, and that as a legal tender it be put upon an equal 

boting wi > 

3. That all national banks be abolished, and a paper currency be issued directly 
by the Government, which shall be alegal tender for all debts, public and private. 

4. There shall be no privileged class of creditors, but official salaries, pensions, 
bonds, Government dues, and all other obli public and private, shall be dis- 
charged in the legal money of the United States, strictly according to the stipula- 
tions of the laws under which they were incurred. 

5. To counteract and y the existing evil we demand that the Government. 


shall issue a full legal-tender — money adequate in volume to the requirements 
of commerce, the revival of business, employment of labor, and the just distribu- 
tion of its products. 

* * * * * 


7. That we do not believe a public debt to be a public blessing, but a great pub- 
lic evil, and we are therefore in favor of the extinction of the public debt as rapidly 
as may be consistent with the interests of the t masses of the people; and to 
this end that the Government shall be req to pay the bonds due with green- 
back currency, wherever the bonds were originally payable in greenbacks, and we 
regard the substitution of gold bonds for bonds originally payable in greenbacks 
a violation of the original contract, and a gross fraud, injustice, and oppression 
perpetrated upon the tax-paying people. 


It is evident, sir, from this platform, without comment or proof, 
that if the Greenbackers of my district are to go to Coventry as 
communists and repudiators, they go in good Democratic company ; 
unless, perhaps, in Bourbon ethics, it is the practice and not the 

reaching of Greenback doctrine that constitutes the offense. And 

ere, permit me to remark, sir, that whatever a Bourbon may pro- 
fess in politics there is always a reasonable doubt in the public mind 
as to the direction of his intention. He is subject to occasional men- 
tal and moral detours according to circumstances. He may conscien- 
tiously intend one thing before and another thing after the election 
and he may entertain both ideas simultaneously. He may choose to 
be elected as a Greenbacker, or Greenback Democrat, and choose at 
the same time to serve as a Bourbon and a bullionist. He may pro- 
pose to ran as an anti-monopolist, and at the same time he may 
cherish a mental reservation in favor of banks, railroads, telegra h 
companies, and other corporations. The Bourbons, like the Jesuits 
described by Paschall, are sincerely ambiguous. They have an hon- 
est duplicity of character which, however obvious to the philoso- 
pher and student, baffes the unlearned and leaves the masses fre- 
quently in doubt as to the result. The corporations are gener- 
ay secure of their men, but the common people must take the 
chances. 
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GREENBACK INTIMIDATION AND THE SECRET CIRCULAR. 


The contestee in his answer gives conspicuous place to the charge 
of negro intimidation by the Greenbackers of my district. He un- 
ENR to show that on this account he lost and I gained an indefi- 
nite number of votes. He says (record, 19) “the contestee alleges 
that there are many hundreds of colored people in the district who 
would vote for people who are identified with them in interest, and 
who could and would aid in the material growth and prosperity of 
the country, but they are prevented from so doing by the leaders, 
(Greenback roughs,) who, as aforesaid compelled them to vote for 
such candidates as the leadersdictated, by threats of bodily harm and 
ostracization, and often the destruction of their homes and property 
by fire.” And again, (record, 27,) ‘‘contestee alleges that such sys- 
tem of ostracization and terrorism and alarm is not kept to make 
colored people yote the Republican ticket. Contestee alleges that 
with the exception of the Presidential electors there have been but a 
very few, ifany, Republican candidates for office in this district for 
may years, 

„Contestee alleges that such system of ostracization and alarm 
and terrorism is kept up to compel colored people to vote for Green- 
back candidates whose principles are utterly opposed to Republican 
principles, and whose principles approach very nearly and some- 
times reach an open ee of repudiation aud communism,” &e., 
Ke. And again, (record, 19,) ‘‘contestee further alleges that at 
said boxes, or voting precincts, mentioned by contestant in Madi- 
son and Jackson Counties, a large number of colored people, to wit, 
580, were deterred and prevented from voting as they desired by 
a thoroughly organized system of terrorism, inaugurated aud kept up 
by leaders of the factions opposed to the Democratic party of said 
counties, said factions being known as Greenbackers; said leaders 
and roughs who lead and head a system of terrorisin so alarm and 
threaten the colored people that they are afraid to openly vote for 
persons of their choice, and through terror and fear they are com- 
elled to vote for such persons as these leaders require them to vote 
or. 

These remarkable statements are repeated over and over again in 
the contestee’s answer, as if the “damnable iteration” could give 
them some color of truth and plausibility. Nothing, however, could 
be falser and more absurd. Not a single man is sworn to prove that 
he was intimidated or deterred in any way from voting for the con- 
testee. The evidence upon which the contestee relies is rumor and 
hearsay ; and this is contradicted by the special facts in the case as 
well as by the whole political history of the country. Everybody 
knows that there is little or no disturbing or explosive element in 
the negro race. They never strike for wages, nor are they at all ag- 
8 as to their rights or wrongs. They are amiable and easi 

ed, and sometimes misled, but, unlike the white race, they never coat d 
to dominate in business, society, or government. 

Everybody knows, sir, that the negro, left to himself, votes the 
Republican ticket, It is a matter of course, and with him a matter 
of conscience, It grows naturally and logically out of his past re- 
lations to that party in the freedom and enfrauchisement of his 
race. The negro, left to himself, rarely votes the Democratic ticket. 
He regards that party as the natural traditional enemy of his race. 
Indeed, the fault now found with the colored Voters of my district 
only emphasizes the fact that they are too faithful and indiscrimi- 
nate in their party fealty, But it may well be asked, Why, in the 
absence of their party ticket, should the negroes want to vote for the 
contestee? What circumstances in his canvass, what quality in his 
character, what reasons growing out of the election itself, would 
tend to change the usual conduct of the negro voter in this respect 
and give the contestee a preference over me 

re ah from the general impression among all classes, white and 
black, that the contestee was incompetent for the place, why should 
the negroes, weak, timid, and in a great minority, choosin tween 
two Southern men of Democratic and Confederate antecedents, pre- 
fer a bitter, narrow-minded, and proscriptive Bourbon, to a liberal, 
friendly, and conservative Green skart Why should the negroes 
vote for a man who evidently has not forgiven them for being set 
free; who still wages a guerrilla warfare against the amendments, 
and against a man who was known to accept in law and honor the 
legitimate and irrevocable results of the war! 

Sir, the testimony of Nich. Davis, esq., (record, 50, 51,) a Demo- 
cratic inspector at Huntsville and a leader in the party, is a con- 
clusive answer upon this point. It exposes the peculiar methods of 
the contestee; it lays bare his disingenuous course in the canvass, 
and sheds a flood of light upon the fact of intimidation in the elec- 
tion, Il refer of course to the evidence in regard to ‘‘ the secret cir- 
cular,” (Exhibit D.) a Bourbon campaign document, denied and dis- 
avowed at first, but now admit to have been adopted, as Mr, 
Davis informs us, by the Bourbon club at Huntsville, and made the 
secret. basis of their organization throughout the district. 

What was the idea of this circular? Upon what theory did it pro- 
ceed? Its object is plain from its language. Its purpose to employ 
neighbor against neighbor, wealth against poverty, race against race, 
is so clearly and insolently stated that comment can marvels make it 
clearer. It was intended at first to be secret, secret from all but the 
contestee and his partisans. It had no paternity, no date, no address, 
no acknowledged authorship. But a single copy having escaped, it 
was published in the anti-Bourbon papers, and this publication, de- 


stroying its value as a secret and stealthy assault, made its acknowl- 
edgment and even its defense a political necessity. I know not, as. 
yet, what Jesuist wrote it, but, whoever he was, Loyola never 


The whole document is in evidence and 


amore devoted disciple, 
I invite attention at present to the follow- 


will fully repay perusal. 
ing extracts: 
THE WHITE VOTE. 

1. Make a list of white voters in each precinct not on the roll of its club. 

2. Appoint a committee of one member to wait on each of these and respectfully 
5 coN ay invite him to join us. The committee to report at the next meeting 
of the club. 

8. If any one fails to respond to this invitation, send a committee of two other 
members most likely to iutiuence him, who will urge him by every consideration 
that can be presented not by lethargy or inaction to desert his kindred and coun- 
By in this effort of deliverance, and in some cases to tell him that his decision 
willin the opinion of many of his friends and neighbors determine whether we- 
rere him as friend or foe to our party. 

ith some persons such extreme expressions would not be advisable, as many 
8 who do not care to have their names enrolled in clubs are our earnest 
riends, 
THE BLACK VOTE. 

1. Make at once a complete list of the qualified negro voters in your precinct, 
in which shall be set down: 

First. The name and address of each voter. 

Second. With whom he works, and whether as a hired hand or tenant. 

Third. What merchant or other poroa advances for him. 

2. Itis deemed preferable that this census be made b; . cen- 
ee or committees, and that the negro voter should that he is thus enrolled 

* é 
* * * 


* * * 

5. There are a number of negroes who will not vote with us, but who will prom- 
ise to stay away from the polls. 

To look after these and see that they adhere to their ome enroll young 
white men of the precinct under the voting age, before the day of the election, and 
assign each one to his negro. | 

* * 


* * . * 

1. The Hancock clubs for the election of all Democratic nominees will meet not 
ee Pamas a month; oftener when expedient, and in executive session with 
c rs. 

2. It is desirable that our attention be concentrated npon selected negro voters 
to secure the majority desired, and that the others be let alone. 

Those selected for our efforts should be, not Janty leaders, office seekers, or- 
others who expect to make something out of the ical party, but, 

First. Those who have acquired property and pay taxes. 

Second. Those whose relations to and standing with the whites is best. 

Third, Those who are eee and most dependent upon the whites. 

Fourth. The weaker classes generally. 

It is evident from the face of this circular that the partisans of the 
contestee, in their desperate effort to elect him, resorted to extraor- 
dinary means heretofore unknown to the politics of Alabama. Never 
before in my district did any political party organize clubs which 
were to send a committee of one, then of two, and finally of three, to- 
invite others to join them, with instructions to notify each person 
thus invited that if he declined he would be regarded as a “foe to 
his party” and a ‘deserter from his kindred and country.” Never 
before in my district was there an organized plan to get legal voters 
to promise not to vote and then to assign “youths under the voting 
age each one to his negro” to keep them from the polls. Never be- 
fore in my district was there a systematic organization intended to- 
secure especially the votes of ‘‘those who are poorest and most de- 
pendent upon the whites,” and to control the suffrage of “the weaker 
classes generally.” Never before in my district was there a sys- 
tematic effort to find out the “ merchant or other person” who ad- 
vances supplies for the tenants and hired hands of the district in 
order to use them as political factors in the election. Indeed, sir, 
this was the first fraud of this sort in my district, and with the help 
of the House and the moral effects of this exposure we may hope it 
will prove to be the last. The address of the Greenback committee, 
(record, page 62,) issued at the time, indignantly criticised these pas- 
sages, They said: 

The Bourbons do not e t to defeat us except by frand or force, and, there-- 
fore, they have resorted to both as part of their plan. This circular con- 
tains and recommends every appliance for the clubs that can be devised to defeat 
the popular will at the ballot-box except absolute counting ont, and this is already 
provided for in the election laws of the State. 

These words, Mr. Speaker, were used two months in advance of 
the frauds, whose inchoate agencies we were then withstanding, but 
the words were prophetic. Force and fraud both failed and ‘‘ count- 
ing out under the election laws” had to be relied on in the last re- 
sort. The Greenback committee not only answered the circular but 
they boldly denounced it. What more? They issued a counter ad- 
dress, consisting of an exact reprint from the code of Alabama and 
from the statutes of the United States, of all the provisions on the 
subject of frand, bribery, and intimidation in elections. They 
warned the Greenbackers and Independents not to violate the elec- 
tion laws themselves, nor permit it to be done by others, but honestly 
and faithfully to observe the laws of the State and the nation. 

Indeed, sir, throughout the whole canvass we continued to uphold 
the constitutional rights of the citizens, white and black, as a shield 
and bulwark against the lawless and covert assaults of the contestee 
and his friends. Never was any contrast sh r and better defined; 
never were the issues more marked and significant than between the 
partisans of an intolerant anda ive faction on the one side and 
the friends of a free vote and fair count on the other. 

Sir, there is much, no doubt, in the “secret circular“ that might be 
construed to refer only to the customary work and legitimate duties 
of a political campaign, but what seems fair and on the outside 
is so mixed with what is essentially vicious and degrading that it is- 
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impossible to separate them from each other. They constitute one 
‘single monster—a bastard and a nondescript, suggesting that shape 
of Sin in Milton which guards the gates of Hell, and which 

Seemed human to the waist and fair, 

But ended foul, in many a scaly fold, 

Voluminous and vast. 

The idea of this circular, as a whole, was that the negro was the 
natural enemy of Bourbonism, and that as such each individual 
voter must be approached, not by reason and argument as other men, 
but by 1 and corrupt considerations. He must be moved 
by dishonoring motives; he must be voted by rewards, or the hope 
thereof, er kept from voting by fear, force, or famine. The Bour- 
bons, sir, seem to look alone to the negro’s weakness and vices to 
take him into their party; his love of ease, his dread of power, his 
hate of hunger and poyerty. They count upon his slips and falls in 
the wear and tear of life to force him into their power; and I admit, 
sir, that they are not always mistaken. The ne as a class that 
join the Bourbons are what might be expected from the character of 
the invitation and the nature of the inducement. 

I cannot recall the name of a negro who has “acquired property 
and pays taxes” that belongs to the Bourbon faction. Those that 
join them are the weaker classes generally.” One comes on a mort- 
gaged mule, or with a lien on his crop, or assailed by the grasshopper 
re boll-worm, and threatened with foreclosure or ejectment by“ the 
merchant or other person who advances for him.” Some join the 
Bourbons in order to have bonds made to get out of jail; some for 
appointment to petty offices; some for employment on the railroad 
or canal; some from a natural indisposition to work; some from a 
transmitted tendency, a slavish love of laziness and liquor. The 
cankers of a calm werld and long peace” that followed Falstaff 
through Coventry were recruits of the same kidney and operated 
upon by the same inducements. 

The Bourbons have not indeed “unloaded all the gibbets and 

ressed the dead bodies,” but they have set up the prisons and poor- 

ouses as factors in politics, and seek in this way to utilize the weak- 
ness, poverty, and vices of the community. The “secret circular” 
discloses the fact. It leaves room for no excuse or palliation. Yet 
the contestee prates about “intimidation, insult, and outrage,” and 
raves of “threats of bodily harm and destruction of homes and prop- 
erty by fire.” Sir, for every Bourbon negro insulted or injured on 
account of his Bourbonism I can show you two white men insulted 
or injured on account of their Independent or Republican or Green- 
back views; men dismissed from employment, ejected as tenants 
from their homes, reported to court on frivolous charges, pestered 
with law suits, and ued with slanders and persecutions, 

It will be observed, sir, that the canvass, taking tone, or want of 
tone, from the “secret circular,” was of a singularly unscrupulous 
character, The arts of war were brongt into the affairs of peace. 
Secret agencies and secret circulars, like spies and scouts, were em- 
ployed for the first time in our politics; and all the tricks and strata- 

ems of the partisan ranger were pressed into Bourbon service. In 
Sie the “secret circular” was directed against the “tenants and 
renters.” When or where did the tenants and renters ever issue such 
a circular against the landholders, pointing them out as objects of 
political espionage? Under such circumstances is it strange or 
unnatural chat an honest negro or a self-respecting poor white man 
should refuse te join this miserable faction, this most undemocratic, 
this most unrepublican organization, this conspiracy against popu- 
lar government itself? The question makes its own answer. 

The colored ple of my district are admitted to be generally 
more adyan intelligent, and progressive than in other parts of 
the State, but I repeat, sir, that those that join the Bourbons are 
generally those who care nothing for politics, nothing for citizenship 
or sufirage. They are indeed, sir, the weaker and dependent classes. 
But with the Greenbackers it is wholly different. We acceptin per- 
fect good faith, without mental reservation, the legal and political 
rights of all men. Whoever the State of Alabama clothes with the 
right of suffrage is sacred to us. The humblest colored citizen can 
join us with as much security to his political rights and with more 

rotection to his person and property than with any other party. We 
nkly invite his confidence and appeal to his reason and judg- 
ment, that as we are to live together in the South we should live 
together inpeace. We talk to him as man to man, face to face, with- 
out fear or favor, as citizens of a common country, with common 
rights and interests. 
admit, sir, that there has been and still is too much feeling, too 
much bitterness in our politics among both races and in all parties. 
But I insist that the Bourbon leaders are solely responsible for its 
continuance. Sir, if any Greenbacker or Republican or Independent 
attempted to intimidate any negro into voting for me against his 
consent, I am sorry for it. I know nothing of it. I have never 
heard of it, and, sir, I do not believe a word of it. But if the con- 
testee can show it, Shoaphs he fails to make out a single case in the 
evidence, I hope he will yet show it. The courts, State and Fed- 
eral, are open to him. Let the wicked Greenbacker intimidating 
voters be tried, convicted, and sent in company with all the hosts 
of Bourbon bulldozers and ballot-box thieves to Albany or Detroit. 

Ah, sir, God save the Greenbackers of Alabama from the crime of 
oppressing or the shame of being oppressed! Will the contestee say 
as much for the Bourbons? Will he mean it? No, hedare not. He 


strains at this Greenback gnat, but he does not hesitate to swallow 
the Bourbon camel. He is but lately come from defending, and oven 
now hé palliates, the frauds at Meridianville and Poplar Ridge, the 
ballot-box stuffing of Lanier’s, and the bulldozing o Courtland and 
Florence. And yet he talks about fraud and intimidation. Why, 

sir, when the Independents and Greenbackers in my district shall 
hear of the contestee, or any other Bourbon, as being concerned 
about the rights of the * or the poorer white class, they wlil be 
filled with amazement. hen they read the contestee’s ravings here 
about intimidation and bulldozing, and when they learn that the 
same man who employed “the secret circular” and “the yellow cir- 
cular” in Alabama is figuring here as the champion of free suffrage, 
they will marvel at his effrontery; and, to use the quaint and express- 
ive language of another, they will “thrust the tongue of derision 
into the cheek of incredulity, and wink the wink of the scorner.” 

Ten years ago, sir, the right of private judgment in politics among 
whites or blacks in the South was not so much respected as it is 
now. That was the era of race and sectional issues. The so-called 
carpet-baggers had the ne organized in the loyal leagues, and 
the Bourbons had the white men in the Kuklux Klan; the one the 
chill of death, the other the fever of hell that followed it. But now, 
sir, we have passed the chill and fever stage in our politics—that 
day of bigotry, proscription, and intolerance. There is less ethnic 
3 than formerly, and as far as race issues are concerned we 

ave come upon better times. There is more freedom of thought and 
action in both races, A man in my district can now vote pretty much 
as he pleases; and where the „yellow circular” fails to reach the 
inspectors, and in Jackson County, where even the Bonrbons are 
tolerably honest, he can generally manage to get his vote counted 
as it is cast. 

The situation in Alabama, and I hope in the South generally, al- 
though not whatitshould be, hasimprovedandisimproving. When 
I recur, sir, to the bitter politics of ten or twelve years ago; when I 
recall the savage and lawless days of reconstruction, I am forced to 
believe that we have advanced greatly in our methods, our tempers 
and our ideas. The South moves tothe front. Let us thank God and 
take courage! By the South, I do not mean the Bourbons merely. I 
do not mean a part only of the community; I mean the whole body of 
the people, white and black, of all parties. The races have divided 
and are dividing. Even the contestee himself, in spite of Radical 
or Greenback intimidation, had negro delegates in his convention, 
negro orators on his platform, and negro editors advocating his cause. 
But I submit, sir, to the House and to the country that the “‘ secret 
circular” under discussion is a step backward and not forward. It 
is Bourbonism, not pro ion. 

The inquisition of the visiting committee, the census rolls, and the 
canvass-books are not the machinery of democratic thought in a free 
country. The debts, mortgages, liens, and rents of the poor and 
dependent, the pecuniary troubles of the weaker and debtor classes 
generally, are not the instruments by which the sanctity of Ameri- 
can citizenship is to be secured and transmitted. On the contrary 
they are the badges and pense the relics of a slavery which lowers 
the tone of our politics, assails the manhood of the voter, corrupts 
the institutions of the country, and tends ultimately to overthrow 
the liberties of the people. 


REASON AND COMMON SENSE. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I beg the House to test my right to a 
seat here by reason and common sense. It is admitted, and, if not 
admitted, it is proved, that I received a large majority of the votes 
east at the election. It is also proved that several hundred of these 
votes were not counted by the inspectors because of alleged non- 
compliance with the State election law. It is not anywhere claimed 
that these r ballots were cast by illegal voters. On the con- 
trary it is itted, and if not admitted it is a legal presumption, 
that they were cast by legal voters, by duly qualified citizens of the 
State and county. 

It is not claimed that these ballots were so indefinite and mean- 
ingless that the election officers were unable to see from their face 
the sense of the ballot and the purpose of the elector. They were 
plain, ordinary ballots, such as the evidence shows were generally 
used in elections in Alabama. They expressed in clear, intelligible 
terms the will of the voter. The sole objection then and now raised 
to their reception was that they did not technically comply with the 
precise terms of the statute. They had “figures” uponthem. Iwill 
not consume time, sir, with the absurdity involved in this objection. 
The words in the statute must of course be construed in pari materia. 
ee res” mean numerals then “characters” mean letters and 
“ marks ” mean characters, and in this way we may destroy by quib- 
bling every vote on both sides in the election and leave a white 
waste of blank prz as the only ballot under the law. But this 
reductio ad absurdum shows the fraudulent technicality on which this 
construction of the statute is based and restores us at once to reason 
and common sense. Neither the jury of this House nor the larger 
tribunal of the country, watching the progress of this contest, will 
be deceived by such paltry considerations. 

In elections, sir, the right reading of the law is that which con- 
firms the intention of the voter. The contestee cannot erect an in- 
quisition upon a technicality, nor overthrow the popular will by a 
sophism. This play upon words, this trick of synonyms, is certainly 
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the smallest pretense upon which any man ever claimed a certificate 
for a seat in this body. The political issues between the contestee 
and myself may divide the opinions of this House as they have 


divided the people of my district; but surely, sir, upon a matter of 
fraud, upon an issue of lawlessness and trickery, there can be but 
one opinion. I appeal to the personal character of the House. I 
am well aware that not a dozen gentlemen here are in full sympathy 
with my political views, but there are sentiments of justice between 
man and man to which even party prejudice cannot wholly blind us. 

I ask each gentleman here, upon his honor as a man, whether he 
really believes that the conduct of the election officers in rejecting 
my tickets was honest and impartial; whether, under the circum- 
stances, it was the fair result of their unbiased judgment and con- 
science; whether, if I had been in the contestee’s place and the 
contestee had been in mine, we should have ever heard of such a 
construction of the law, or been insulted by the mockery of such a 
contest? No, sir; not even by the worst of men in the worst of times. 
It will not do to say as an offset to these rejected ballots that unregis- 
tered persons voted for me. If registration is a prerequisite for 
voting in Alabama, which I deny, there is no legal evidence of the 
fact of non-registration, and even if the fact were ne and 
were proved, it would be no answer to the returns of the State and 
Federal officers, no defense against the frauds by which the majority 
of votes were cast for one man and counted for another. 

Sir, the contestee employed one kind of technicality to get his cer- 
tificate and another kind to keep it. He got his prima facie right to 
a seat here through the inspectors, by“ counting ont” one sort of 
my ballots—those with figures on them; but he now claims his final 
right through the registrars, by rejecting another and totally differ- 
ent class of yoters—those whose ballots were received and counted 
but whose names do not appear upon his so-called registration lists. 
In a word, he got in by disfranchising one body of citizens, and he 
hopes to stay in by disfranchising another, Sir, there was no evi- 
dence as to unregistered votes before the inspectors when they re- 
jected the ballots; no such evidence before the county officers when 
they made their returns; no suck evidence before the secretary of 
state when he issued his certificate; and there is no such evidence 
now. No evidence, no law, no fact. It is all an after-thought and 
a make-shift. If the non-registered vote is the strength of the con- 
testee’s case, as it has been made the basis of his argument, we should 
reverse positions. 

He and I should change places; he should be the contestant and I 
should bethecontestee. Ishould hold the office 1 fucie on the basis 
of a majority of the votes actually cast, while he should be forced to 
his plea of avoidance, to his Teed of alleged unregistered and illegal 
votes to offset my acknowledged majority. Butasthe matter stands 
he holds the certificate by a minority, which he seeks to increase to 
a majority by allegation and argument. The burden is upon him, 
but he fails after all said and done to legally show a single unregis- 
tered vote cast forme. The law and the fact are both against him. 
This parade of charges, therefore, against whole precincts, against 
companies and regiments of voters, especially in an agricultural 
district, where there is little or no floating vote, carries no | or 
moral 5 with it. He is bound to make a clean and decent 
Showing. Allegations without proof are both idle and vicious. 
Examination will show and has shown that the pretended lists of 
unregistered voters to which he refers, like the tissue ballots in the 
minority report, are systematically deceptive. 

I beg gentlemen to believe that voting is not simply a matter of 
printing and paper, not merely an affair of stationery. It is an act 
of will, preference, conscience. It is the self-assertion of the citizen 
in the sacred right of private judgment, in the free exercise of the 
elective franchise. Let us recur, sir, to first principles. What is 
the elective franchise? It isa right, a privilege, a duty. It is in 
the first place a Kini whether natural or conventional, still a sacred 
and valuable right. The national Democratic platform declares 
that the right to a free ballot is the right preservative of all 
rights,” and that it must and shall be maintained in every part 
of the United States.” It grows out of the nature of our Govern- 
ment. It is the basis of our civil society and the only recognized 
vital force in our Constitution. In the second plane, it is a duty. 

A failure to vote is an offense by the individual against society just 
as the restraint upon the ballot, except for crime, is an offense by 
society against the individual. “All governments,” in the language 
of the Declaration of Independence, ‘‘ derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” In order to invoke the full voice of 
the people, in order to avoid disorder and violence, it is the duty 
of the citizen to express himself in his ballot, and in this way to con- 
tribute to the mental and moral forces of government. It is, lastly, 
a privilege, but not in this country a special privilege. It is contrary 
to the genius of our institutions to restrict it except, I repeat, for 
crime. Neither the technicalities of local law nor the tricks of force 
and fraud can create a governing class, can make a privileged or 
proscribed class, can establish in the few the right to rule the many, 

I fully appreciate, sir, the evils of ignorant suffrage, black or white, 
but itis impracticable to remedy these evils by lawlessness and fraud. 
It is a monstrous confession of political and moral impotence. In- 
telligence and virtue! Sir, intelligent and virtuous men should re- 
sort only to intelligent and virtuous methods. Errors in the admin- 
istration cannot be cured by crimes against the government. The 


attempt to do so is evidence only of pessimism, infidelity, and de- 
4 It is as illogical as it is immoral. It is behind, it is against 

e spirit of the age. Stuffed ballot- boxes furnish no substitutes for 
school-houses, no remedy for illiteracy. The idea is Bourbonism, not 
progress or civilization. The Homeric image of on, borne 
away by sleep and death, is a striking prototype of the old-time 
Bourbonism of the South. They, too, are given over to sleep and 
death, and not Zeus himself, the greatest of all the old could 
inspire them, like Sarpedon, with new life and thought. They have 
lived, and they will die within the narrow limits and bitter preju- 
dices of a past day and generation. 

Sir, if we of the South, the young men of to-day, have accepted, 
nay, if we have sworn to the recent constitutional amendments, we 
must surely keep our oaths and stand by the “golden metewand of 
the law.” Sir, if the South lost all save honor in the war, she can- 
not afford to lose that now. She must not risk her character for 
truth, candor, and co by tricks and frauds in elections. The 
President in his inangural, the lamented and gifted Garfield, refers 
to this idea in the following strong and cogent language: 

Bad local t is certain vil which ht to be but 
to violate 8 . Aad: drebet kes 9 than era te isa 
crime which, if persisted in, will destroy the Government itself. Suicide is not a 
remedy. If in other lands it be high treason to compass the death of the king, it 
shall be counted no less a crime here to strangle our sove wer and stifle 
its voice. It has been said that unsettled questions have no pity for the repose of 
nations. It should be said with the utmost emphasis that this question of s 
will never give repose or safety to the States or to the nation until each within 
2 _ tion makes and keeps the ballot free and pure by the strong sanctions 
o > 

General Hancock, in his letter of acceptance, makes the following 
unqualified statements to the same effect : 

It is only by a full vote, a free ballot, a fair count that the people can rule in 
fact as required by the theory of our Government. Take this foundation away 
and the whole structure falls. 

President Arthur, in his letter accepting the nomination for Vice- 
5 grasps the whole subject with great clearness and power. 

e says: 

The right and duty to secure honesty and order to ular elections is a matter 
so vital it must stand at the front. The authority of the National Government 
to preserve 8 a an Saye elections 8 * be! oc raise are chosen is 
ac int on W e 0 parties are and in o) — 

The Republican party has strongly poser or the stern refusal P i 

tives to suffer the overthrow of statutes believed to be salu 
always insisted and now insists that the Government of the United States is em- 
a 8 in duty bound to effectually protect the elections denoted by the Con- 
8 — 

More than this, the 1 t in its creed that 
the Government should by every means known to the Constitution protect all 
ae citizens everywhere in the full enjoyment of their civil and 


and he 


* . * . + * 


* 

Republicans cherish none of the resentment which may have animated them 
during the actual conflict of arms. They long fora full and real reconciliation 
between the sections which were needlessly and lamentably at strife. They sin- 
cerely offer the hand of good-will; but they ask in return a pledge of good faith. 
They deeply feel that the party, whose career is so illustrious in great and patri- 
otic achievements will not falfill its destiny until sees and prosperity are estab- 
lished in all the land; nor until li of thought, conscience, and action and 


berty 
of o eons shall be not merely cold formalities of statute, but li 
birtrights, Le ich the humble may — claim and the 8 asa 
eny. 

In the beginning, sir, I spoke of the disfranchised citizens of my 
district. Disfranchised in what? Disfranchised how? They were 
disfranchised in being denied the right of suffrage, the right to vote, 
and the ancillary or related right to have their vote counted as cast. 
The Greenbackers, I repeat, appreciate as much as any class of the 
community the evils of ignorant suffrage, white or black, and are 
doing their duty to remove these evils. But ignorant suffrage, sir, 
has nothing to do with this case. It cuts no re in the contest; 
it offers no pretext for the count-out. The proof shows that the re- 
jected ballots were voted generally by as independent and substan- 
tial men as any in the district. These wrongs, sir, were inflicted not 
alone upon negroes but upon white men; not alone upon so-called 
“ Radicals and scalawags” but upon Greenbackers and Democrats; 
not alone upon “ aliens and carpet-baggers” but upon natives to the 
soil. I myself am one of the victims, in company with hundreds of 
the most respected and intelligent gentlemen of the district. 

And I feel, therefore, a sense of personal injury as well as a con- 
viction of public wrong, a wrong done not to myself alone but tomy 
party and to my people. It is illogical, it is shameful, Mr. S. er, 
to rob even the weakest and poorest men of their rights. It is so 
shameful that it cannot and will not be endured. Sir, Istand guard 
upon this line of defense; but I do not stand alone. The people of 
my district, the people of my State are with me. They turn their 
anxious, waiting eyes toward this House. Sir, there are multitudes 
as of old, ‘multitudes in this valley of decision.” What will you say 
tothem? We have decided; weshall never make terms with these 
men or fail to resist their methods. We have sworn to Heaven never 
to cease our warfare upon this faction until it ceases its warfare upon 
honest elections. We invoke the whole people without regard to an- 
tecedents; we raise the hue and cry against them; we will never con- 
sider any other question with any party or make any other issue than 
a free vote and a fair count. We will never have a friend or find an 
enemy in politics except upon the final and rightful settlement of this 
vital and paramount question. 


This right, sir, is the basis of all free government. It is the foun- 
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dation of popular institutions. It is the true source of all power in 
the people. It is a right, a privilege, a duty inestimable to freemen 
and formidable to tyrants, and tyrants only. Its free exercise, its 
full and fair enjoyment by each and every citizen in every section 
of the country is the test and guarantee of republican government. 
Sir, we must and will have honest elections. There is no other way 
that can or ought to satisfy the people. There is no divine right of 
king or caucus. Shall we resort, sir, to violence; shall we appeal 
to arms; shall we force the National Government to interfere; shall 
we have an oligarchy of partisan inspectors, or shall we wager money 
on the result and let the longest purse rule by bribery and corruption? 
No, Mr. Speaker, these things have all been tried in other coun- 
tries and in other times and they have always failed. If we are to 
have free government at all we must leave it to the honesty and in- 
telligence of the community, to a majority of the qualified voters. 
The tree ballots of a free people are the fairest, surest, safest test of 
the majority. The common sense of all is better than the special 
sense of any. It is the last and only solution. There is nothing else 
under man’s law or God’s law but disorder and violence. ‘The 
meteor explodes, the comet rushes back to the depth of space, but 
the lo shines constant in summer and winter, at seed-time and 
at harvest, at the equinox and at the solstice.” There is no right 
rule but the rule of the people. Every other expedient is found to 
be a temporary and delusive make-shift and involving force or fraud, 
or both, and ending only in anarchy and despotism. 

The order and well-being of a community depend primarily upon 
its moral sense. The special pleadi: the suppressio veri and suggestio 
falsi by which election frauds are either denied or defended, is con- 
clusive proof of a vitiated and demoralized public sentiment. Sir, 
let us rise above this dry-rot of Bourbonism and look at the Govern- 
ment of our fathers as our fathers made it. There is nothing in this 
age of pe and civilization which presents a nobler idea of the 
triumph of the human race than to witness a great, free people in 
the orderly and peaceful exercise of the right and duty of self-gov- 
ernment. Nothing is better fitted to fill our minds and hearts with 
pride and patriotism. 

Behold, sir, the great body of the people in the free exercise, in 
the undisputed enjoyment of their own sovereignty under laws en- 
acted by themselves, thronging to the polls on the day of election 
and bringing their ballots as offerings to their country. Who, sir, 
would technically sacrifice these offerings upon the altar of fraud ? 
Who would dare deny their authority by the use of force? The man 
or set of men that conspire against the right of s conspire 
against the character of our institutions and against the liberties of 
our people. The man or set of men who aim a blow at the ballot- 
box, who seek to corrupt it by fraud, to overthrow it by force, are 
the enemies not only of the Government of the United States but of 
all free government. As the ancient statue of Pallas, with its pike 
and distaff and spindle, was the palladium of beleaguered Troy, so 
the ballot-box, ed by honest and brave men, is the palladium of 
our civil and political rights. 

f prosperity comes to the South, peace and justice must be first 
established at the ballot-box. Peace and justice; for, sir, the Inde- 
8 of the South will not long submit in peace to injustice. 

We will not, we ought not to yield to fraud and wrong. We insist 
upon our rights; we demand the blessings of free government inher- 
ited from our fathers. These blessings, sir, we well know cannot be 
imported from the outside; they cannot be pid gon by government 
interference; they cannot be brought from afar. They must grow 
up among our people out of the inherent virtue of our society; they 
must form a part in the internal forces of our politics and govern- 
ment. And, Mr. Speaker, we feel and know that if we are true to 
ourselves and to our convictions we cannot be permanently deprived 
of them. For are we not Americans, and are these things not our 
birth-right and our inheritance? 

Ah, sir! the Liberals, Independents, and Greenbackers of the 
South have a noble mission intrusted to them. Weare to withstand 
the encroachments of Bourbonism upon the rights of the people. We 
are to restore free government. We are to relieve that crude and 
bitter spirit in the South which ignores history and experience ; 
which profits nothing by the past and promises nothing for the fu- 
ture. As Charles James Fox said of the English Whigs in a like 
crisis, “‘ Instead of narrowing the basis of freedom, we must enlarge 
it; instead of moppet , we must infuse and circulate the spirit of 
liberty.” The rights of the majority, the safety of the minority, the 
consent of the governed, secured by law and enforced by publie senti- 
ment, the confidence of the people in their servants and in them- 
selves—these, these, sir, are the very definitions and tests of free 

overnment; but these, sir, have ceased to characterize the rule of 

urbonism in Alabama. 

The evidence shows that the same faction that made the Alabama 
election law executed it; the same faction that hid fraud in the 
statute brought it forth in the canvass; the same faction that organ- 
ized the opportunity in the law seized upon it in the election, and 
the same faction is here to-day audaciously appealing to this House 
through their defeated candidate, invoking your judgment on his 
- fraudulent certificate, and asking not only your pardon for his 
methods but your participation in them, and even your further aid 
in their enforcement. He appeals especially to the Democratic side 
of the House. These offenses being committed in Alabama, in the 


name and under the organization of that party, he naturally expects 
their support for success, or, if he fails, their sympathy in defeat. 

Communism, indeed! And the rights of igi be ‘What is this? 
The despairing outcry of defeated fraud. The rights of property on 
his lips and a false certificate in his pocket! “He expected then, he 
expects now, that the Democratic party of this House will sustain 
him. I know, sir, that these are bold words; but it is time that the 
truth should be spoken about these things, and this is the occasion, 
and I, unfortunately perhaps, am the man to speak it. Iknow that 
in a certain sense I am on trial here, but if that could influence me 
I should despise the suggestion. The Democrats of this House are 
also on trial. Wherever the majority of the votes is one way and the 
certificate another the party of the contestee is on trial. 

In this case the contestee is here asking you in effect to indorse the 
Alabama election law, with all its provisions for easy cheating and 
difficult detection, and the secret circular, the yellow circular, the 
discreditable conduct of the canvass and the contest, and all the 
frauds and ballot-box stuffing of the election. You are now asked 
to make yourselves responsible after the fact. Will you do it? 
These things were done in the name of the Democratic organization 
of my district. Will you give them the sanction and indorsement 
of the Democrats of this House, or will you have the moral courage 
or, what is rarer, the political courage to refuse to doit? I speak 
de bene esse for the honest Democrats ofn my district. I do not believe 
they sustain this count out. Will yon undertake to ratify and in- 
dorse it? Far above all temporary or personal considerations, I 
hope, for the credit of the Democratic party and for the good of the 
conntry, that you will spurn the proposition, 

Sir, I do not wave the so-called“ bloody shirt.” There is no vio- 
lence in this case. It never reached that dignity. Its records are 
foul, not with force but with frand. The yellow circular, not the 
bloody shirt, was the contestee’s oriflamme of battle—significant fact, 
as yellow as a hospital flag, and as ominous of corruption and disease. 
I repeat, sir, that as far as my aot to sit here is concerned I am on 
trial before this House, but the House itself is, in a higher sense, on 
trial before the whole country; and as far as I am concerned I in- 
voke, I challenge both judgments. What, sir, is the matter with the 
politics of Alabama? Is it the old plea of Government control? Is 
it outside interference? No. Weare as free and unmolested as any 
State orsection in the Union, in the absolute enjoyment of local self- 
government. 

The trouble with us, sir, is that while our institutions are popular 
in form they are not popular in fact. There is a one-party despotism 
that dominates everything. Public opinion is suppressed and irre- 
sponsive. There is an oligarchy of inspectors, an inquisition of of- 
ficials, between the ballot-box and the people. We have the form 
without the spirit of popular government. Sir, I urge and repeat 
these views both within and without these walls, because I feel that 
when a community is sunk or is sinking under apathy and misrule 
bg Shas only be aroused and saved by a bold and honest recurrence 
to first principles. I do not altogether agree with the learned and 
rpm som Mr. Curry, of Richmond, formerly a Representative from 
Alabama, that he who breaks into a ballot-box will break into a 
bank, or that the man who steals an office would not hesitate to steal 
a horse. This may be, and doubtless will be, the ultimate tendency ; 
bnt at this time the anomalous and alarming factis otherwise. The 
officials who commit these election frauds in the South do not belong 
to the criminal class of the community. They are often gentlemen 
of personal character and social standing, who would scorn in pri- 
vate affairs to do a dishonest or doubtful act. 

This is the wonder, the shame, and the danger of these methods. 
All observation and e ience teach us that public or party crimes. 
are more 8 t private vices. Even when exposed and 
punished they lower the general tone of public sentiment, because 
they lessen the public dignity and self-respect, The crime of ballot 
stealing, or ballot-box stuffing, is more injurious to the morals of the 
community than any form of private larceny, however felonious, not 
only because the public sentiment that tolerates the one will be taught 
to overlook the other, but because it makes a mockery of law, puts 
public justice to shame, and brings the sources of government and 
the very sanctions of society into doubt and disrepute. Sir, I am 
myself a pained and reluctant witness of the condition of some of the 
sections in which these offenses are prevalent. 

Bourbonism, like a foul disease, infects the atmosphere. It preys 
like spotted leprosy upon the minds and charactersof men. It tends 
to corrupt the local courts of justice and to degrade the administra- 
tion of the law. It has already brought some of these fraudulent 
officials and much of their proceedings into public criticism and con- 
tempt. It taints every man that touches it. It degrades not only 
the officials who profit by it but every trickster that steals a vote 
or stuffs a ballot-box, that uses fraud or force, or that consents to 
their use, or that conceals these methods for the sake of his party. 
Every such man has made terms with Bourbonism; every such man 
has tritled more or less with his better sense of right and truth, and 
compromised with his conscience and self-respect. 

These things are done, sir, in the name of the Democratic party. 
They are the fruits of a faction of Bourbons, who are in no sense 
Democrats, but who influence and iu many instances control the 
Democratic organization, They rejoice in the solemn device, the 
pious fraud, the sacred artifice by which the grand old Democratic 
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party can be saved or served, by which wicked combinations be- 
tween Radicals, Independents, and Greenbackers can be defeated and 
the virtue andintelligence of the State (meaning always themselves) 
-can be continued in office and power. d these things, I repeat, sir, 
are shown by the evidence to be done in the name of the Democracy 
in the name of Jefferson and Jackson, in the name of a great social 
movement, that, beginning in the early part of this century and look- 
ing to the golden age, m 
aod the Declaration of Independence its platform. 

As long, Mr. Speaker, as we have organized fraud in elections, 
systematized inthe election laws themselves, this issue of the ballot- 
box is, and must be, the top and bottom question not only in South- 
ern politics but in national politics, Allotherissues are necessarily 
subordinate to this, because this is the issue of free government it- 
self. The ambitions of men, the purposes of parties, the policies of 
administrations, either Federal or State, may 57850 8 their aspect 
in relation to this issue, but the issue itself remains. I had rather rob 
the sea of its salt, the air of its oxygen, the sunshine of its vital 
forces, than hope for good government with free suffrage eliminated. 
‘The sweetness, the health, the life of society would be gone. As 
long, I repeat, as there are systematic frauds in our elections, as long 
as these frauds are o ized in the election laws themselves, as long 
as the Bourbon leaders connive at and cover them up, the ballot-box 
must and will be the paramount issue with us. 

If necessary, old party organizations will melt away or be devel- 
oped anew to meet the demand of the free-suffrage sentiment of the 
country. The Greenbackers may lead, the Republicans may lead, 
the Independent Democrats may lead in this anti-Bourbon reaction; 
but under some sort of bold and honest leadership our redemption, 
sooner or later, must and will come. Sir, it is inevitable. There can 
be no order in government, no e in society, without free and fair 
elections. Men who are born and remain citizens of a free coun- 
try will not long submit without resistance to injury and injustice. 
The Constitution recognizes the vign and guards the means of resist- 
ance. The love of liberty is the bulwark of our institutions, and 
nature and law both teach us that resistance to tyranny is obedience 
to God. I said this in the canvass, and I repeat it now. If this be 
treason, make the most of it. If this be communism, the framers of 
the Constitution were communists. 

The prevalent idea of a strong government in other countries is 
the weakest ofall governments with us. Whatisthe power of stand- 
ing armies and the menace of great navies to the desperate purpose 
of an outraged people? Sir, our ancestors were right. That govern- 
ment is the strongest which rests upon the consent of the governed, 
which enlists the respect and affection of the largest proportion of its 
people. The iron despotism of the Czar or the military empire of 
the Kaiser is the weakest government in the world, because it lacks 
this vital principle upon which strong and free governments are 
founded. It lacks this principle, which all experience teaches us can- 
not be destroyed by force or denied by fraud without the 
social compact itself, It stands pre-eminent in government and so- 
ciety like the chiefest of all the virtues; ‘‘ whether there be prophe- 
cies they shall fail; whether there be tongues they shall cease; 
whether there be knowledge it shall vanish away,” but the right 

reservative of all rights will remain. I shall not despair, Mr. 
Bakker of free suffrage until I despair of free government itself. 
It is the sanction by which the House now sits in judgment upon 
me and the basis of the confidence with which I now address you. 
It is the glory and safety of our system, as we believe our system is, 
by the blessing of God, the hope and refuge of the world. 


National-Bank Charters. 


SPEECH 


HON. OSCAR TURNER, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1882. 


The House paring under consideration the bill to enable national banking asso- 
ciations to extend their corporate existence— 


Mr. TURNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HARDEN- 
BERGH] has taken me by surprise in yielding me a few minutes of his 
hour, as I had not expected to say anything to-day upon this question. 
I thank him, however, for his courtesy, and will briefly give some 
of the reasons why I shall oppose the bill now under consideration 
virtually rechartering the national banks. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always been opposed to the national banking 
system, as I have said before on other occasions on this floor. Gen- 
eral Jackson vetoed the old United States Bank, aa the ground 
that it was dangerous to the liberty and welfare of the people, in ad- 


e the Sermon on the Mount its inspiration | 


dition to constitutional objections. That veto was indorsed and 
approved by a large majority of the American people. Its principles 
have been adhered to by the Democratic party, and reiteratedin our 
platforms time and again, All the reasons and philosophy of that 
veto apply with equal if not more force to the present national bank- 
ing system. The old United States Bank only had a capital of thirty- 
five millions, The present national banking system consists at this 
time of about twenty-two hundred national banks, instead of one, 
with a capital of three hundred and eighty millions, instead of thirty- 
five. They are armed with the same destructive and dangerous 
power, the right to issue currency, and to expand and to contract 
that currency at their own option. 

Thus they have the power to inflate the prices of everything and 
then to contract the currency and bring on panics and ruin to every 
industry in the land for their own interest and benefit. Sir, it is a dau- 
8 power, a power that ought not to be intrusted to any corpora- 

ion or number of corporations. The power to make money is an at- 
tribute of sovereignty, and the right to regulate its quantity and vol- 
ume is a sovereign right; it belongs to the Government of the whole 
people and ought never to be parted with; it is a power that ought 
to be ee alone by the representatives of the people in Congress, 
That power has been intrusted to these corporations, they have been 
the pets of the Government, and now, sir, when they are about to pass 
out of existence, it is proposed by this bill to continue their danger- 
ous power by ae the rechartering of them, 

Mr, Speaker, we have been told by the advocates of this banking 
system on this floor that there is no danger of these banking corpo- 
rations exercising their power against the interest of the people. dir, 
this is nottrue. Banks consult their own interest, and not the inter- 
est of the toiling masses of the people, When the funding bill passed 
Con at the last session reducing the rate of interest on the 
United States bonds, upon which these banks are based, to 3 per cent., 
what then did these banks do? Why, sir, they contracted the cur- 
rency of this country nineteen millions of dol ars, or about that in 
round numbers, in the short space of thirteen days. Why did they 
doit? To produce a eee to influence the action of Congress and the 
President, They did not succeed with Congress; it was Democratic 
then; but they did succeed in 3 8 veto from a Republican Prési- 
dent, Mr. Hayes. They would have brought disaster and ruin upon 
the country had it not been for the action of the United States Treas- 
ury, which supplied the deficiency in the currency as fast as they 
made it, and 5 the calamity that these banking corporations 
would have rought on the country for their own selfish ends, Ido 
not 8 the motives of all bank officers, for some of them I know 
to be P . men; but, sir, the t mass of them will dis- 
regard the interest of the people, looking alone to their own inter- 
ests and profits. History proves this to be true, and it is useless for 
t on this floor to deny it who are here in the interest of these 

anks. These corporations can combine at any time their whole 
power and contract the currency, and thereby depress the price of 
everything, load themselves and friends with property, and then 
expand the sen ba inflate and enhance the price of everything, 
thereby adding to their wealth and impoverishing the honest heraa pa 
of the country. 

These banks and the bondholders have been the pets of Congress 
for years; they have controlled its financial legislation in many in- 
stances. If these banks were ever necessary as financial agents for 
the Government and to afford a market for the United States bonds, 
which I do not admit, that time, thank God, is past. If they have 
ever rendered service to the Governifient, they have been amply paid. 
They have cost the people of this country over fifteen hundred mill- 
ions of dollars, as has been correctly estimated by Mr. WARNER, of 
Tennessee, who has given his calculation in detail to this House in 
his able speech, and which stands uncontradicted by the friends of 
the national banks on this floor. All of this immense sum could 
have been sayed to the people, and yet they could have had as good 
and safe a currency as national-bank notes—I mean greenbacks— 
Treasury notes that would have drawn no interest, as the bonds do 
upon which the national-bank notes are based. 

Mr. Speaker, there never was such favoritism shown in any coun 
as has been shown to these banks, and instead of being the best sys- 
tem, 9s is contended, it has been the most costly to the tax-payers of 
the country. These bondholders, who in many instances only paid 
from forty to sixty cents on the dollar for United States bonds, had 
nothing to do except deposit their bonds in the quantity required by 
law with the Comptroller of the Currency, and he issued to them 90 per 
cent. of the value of the bonds in national-bank notes. Upon this 
money they run their banks, using these notes profitably, and as the 
please—getting all the nope they could, using them also, an 
getting high interest upon both, and then every six months drawing 
the interest in gold on the bonds upon which the banks were 
founded, this interest coming out of the toiling masses of the coun- 
try—the tax-payers. 

Sir, it is time this favoritism for corporations and capital shall stop. 
What is to become of these national banks when the bonds are paid 
off? We are paying off the national debt at the rate of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars per annum, and if we use proper 
economy in administration of the Government the national debt 
will soon be extinguished. What, then, is to become of these pet 
banks that are based on interest-bearing bonds? Why, sir, they 
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must then go; but the Republican members are trying in every way 
to perpetuate this debt by extravagance in every department of the 
Government; by getting up allsorts of schemes that will take 
money out of the ury and prevent the payment of the bonds. 
Why? So that they can keep up a protective tariff to enrich the 
manufacturers at the expense of the farmers and consumers, and to 
perpetuate the bonded debt as a basis for these banks. 

Mr. Speaker, sound policy and the interests of the people dictate 
that the national debt should be paid off as rapidly as possible. A 
national debt is a curse to any free country. And, sir, I would vote 

: and did vote for an income tax on all incomes over $5,000, to be added 
to the revenue to pay off this debt and to make the burden of tax- 
ation equal upon the bondholders and capitalist. Why should they 
be exempt and their millions go untaxed while everything the poor 
man has is taxed? What meritorious services have these bond- 
holders rendered this Government that their incomes should bear 
no burden? But, sir, you cannot get the Committee on Ways and 
Means to bring in a bill to tax incomes. At the last Congress the 
attempt was made to suspend the rules by Mr. DIBRELL, of Tennessee, 
and tax the incomes of these bondholders. I voted for it, and a 
large majority, including the Democratic side of this House, voted 
for it, but it failed for want of two-thirds. 

This ought to have been an instruction to that committee, but, 
sir, they disregarded it. And no bill, under the rules, can be gotten 
before this House for action to tax the bondholders and capitalists. 
There is no time for it in the judgment of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. They have no time to revise the tariff to lighten the burdens 
on the farmers and laborers of the country. But, sir, there is ample 
time for legislation in favor of banks and corporations whenever they 
want jegisiation in their interest. Corporations and monopolies are 
to-day exercising a dangerous influence on the legislation of the coun- 
try. Look at the bank directors and bank presidents who are mem- 
bers on this floor—one of whom has just preceded me—all advocat- 
ing a rechartering of these national banks. 

. Speaker, I shall vote for every amendment restricting the 
power of these banks, and shall then vote against the bill. 

Lwant to see the national debt paid off as rapidly as possible. I 
want to see an end put to the interest-bearing debt. I want to see 
silver certificates and Treasury notes, or greenbacks, take the place 
of the national-bank notes. The Treasury notes, or nbacks, are 
as good as the national-bank notes. The credit of the Government 
stands behind both and gives them their value. 

I am satisfied, sir, that a large majority of the Democratic side of 
this House, if they are true to the doctrines taught by Jefferson and 
Jackson, will vote against this bill. We ought never to trust the 
power, as I have said, of expansion and contraction of the currency 
to any corporations. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not go into details in regard to these banks, 
as I am not a member of the Committee on ing and Currency, 
to whom has been allotted nearly all the time for general debate, but 
content myself with the general reasons I have assigned for my op- 
position to this bill, and hope it will be defeated. 


River and Harbor Bill—Mississippi River. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RANDALL L. GIBSON 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 3, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. 6184) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 
Mr. GIBSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Committee on Commerce, under orders of the 
House, have taken into consideration the report, specifications, and 
estimates of the engineers for the improvement of the rivers and 
harbors of the country, submitted by the Secretary of War, and after 
several months of careful and laborious consideration, day after day, 
hearing not only honorable Senators and Representatives in be 
of the public works in their respective States, but delegations of 
prominent citizens from cities and commercial bodies, and also the 
engineer officers of the Government, in order that they might, as far 
as possible, make themselves acquainted with their plans and meth- 
ods, and the relative merits of the works, have presented the annual 
appropriation bill for the same. It will be observed that the esti- 
mates of the engineers amounted to nearly $41,000,000, and that the 
committee have deemed it necessary, in the interest of a wise and 
judicious expenditure, to reduce this sum to about seventeen millions, 

I must confess, Mr. Speaker, I took service upon this committee 
with reluctance, for I had been accustomed ? bod after year to hear 
it reproached as the log-rolling committee of the House, and I had 
come to feel that there must be some unworthy spirit of jugglery 


and jobbery pervading its deliberations. I have been agreeably sur- 
rised. I can say conscientiously I have never during my public life 
m associated with a body of gentlemen who were animated by a 
broader or higher patriotism or by a firmer purpose to do right, 
without re to persons, parties, or sections, or exhibited greater 
industry. We have had compromises and adjustments, and if gen- 
tlemen please log-rolling, but only such as was approved by that 
ardent patriot, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who once adorned the 
Speakership of ihis House, and who in discussing this question, many 
years ago, said: 


romoted, or common a vindicated, it has 


peoa from corrupt or unworthy considerations, but when the objects at which 


The constitutional power of the Government over commerce, its 
derivation, its extent, and the limitations upon it have been so firmly 
settled that any discussion of it would be superfluous. In the great 
struggles illustrated in the careers of John Hampden and George 
Washington the principles upon which taxation should be levied 
and trade and commerce regulated were determined. The vital force 
that sustained both had the same unfailing source in the determina- 
tion of the people—to set metes and bounds to the manner in which 
their labor and property should be taxed, their revenues raised, and 
their commerce promoted, for they knew that the value of labor de- 
pends upon the facilities with which its fruits may be exchanged, 
and that if a man’s earnings could be taken from him or his inter- 
course with his fellow-men regulated in an arbitrary manner there 
was and end of all liberty and of all happiness. 

But after the battle for the independence of the colonies was won 
each State preserved its own system of taxation and the whole con- 
federation fell into imbecility and confusion from the want of the 
means to collect revenues to maintain the public credit, to pay the 
patriot army, or to support an efficient administration. There were as 
many different systems of revenue as there were States. It was at 
this juncture that Virginia, on January 21, 1786, appointed commis- 
sioners on her own behalf and invited her sister States also to appoint 
commissioners ‘‘to take into consideration the trade of the United 
tates.” The se commissioners met at Annapolis, Maryland, Septem- 
ber 13, 1786, but seeing that none of the States north of New York 
were represented, and “not desiring to proceed on their mission un- 
der the circumstances of so partial and defective a representation,” 
they completed their labors by suggesting that all the States should 
appoint commissioners to meet at Philadelphia. This suggestion 
was adopted, and the convention that assembled in accordance with 
it, on May 25, 1787, in Philadelphia, framed the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Hence it may be truly said that the necessities of commerce led 
to the formation of the Federal Government, and that the proper 
regulation of it is one of its essential and inherent functions. And 
upon examination of the following provisions of the Constitution it 
will be perceived that the power over the whole subject-matter is 
not only full and absolute but exclusive: 

The Co: shall have power to lay and collect taxes, i ý 
ex 2 But all duties, 3 and „ 
the United States. To re commerce with foreign nations and among the sev- 


eral States and with the Indian tribes. No State shall enter into any treaty, alli- 
ance, or confederation. * * * vithout 


lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports. 
the po Boon of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, kup troops or ships of war in 
t with another State or foreign 


time of peace, enter into any agreement or com 

wer. Congress has the iaie to establish S rule of 

e migration or importation of certain class of ms should not be prohib- 
ited until the year 1808, though uo might be taxed. No tax or duty shall be lev- 
ied on articles exported from any State, and no preference shall be given by any 
regulation of cemmerce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of another. 

After the separation of the colonies from the mother country the 
importations from England were enormous, and goods of American 
manufacture could not be sold in competition with British, and all 
importations into the staple States and exportations from them were 
carried on in British bottoms. Pennsylvania had already protected 
herself by a tariff for that purpose, and Massachusetts had estab- 
lished a navigation act to protect her large commercial interests; so 
that no mkf could be imported in British ships. The planting 
States were interested in having free trade with the mother country— 
the utmost freedom of exchange and free bottoms—but the politi- 
cal benefits and security they derived in other respects from the 
Union induced them to yield in these respects. 

On the 22d March, 1785— 

Says George Bancroft in his History of the Constitution, page 187, 
volume 1— 
a bill to protect the mannfactures of Pennsylvania by specific or ad valorem duties 
on more than seventy articles, among them on manufactures of iron and steel, was 
read in its assembly. On the 20th September, after the bill of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature had been nearly six months under consideration by the people and 
after it had been amended by an increase of duties, especially on manufactures of 
iron and by a discriminating tonnage duty on ships of nations having no treaty of 
commerce with Congress, it became a law with general acclamation. 


zation. 
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Mr. Bancroft says, page 188, volume 1: 

of Boston elected its representatives to the Gen- 

“an Sai oe oe e whose health eek nos permitted him to be a 
candidate for the place of governor. Two years before, Boston, in its mandate to 
the men of its choice, had, in extreme language, vindicated the absolute sovereignty 
of the State; the town, no 21 90 wedded to the pride of 8 in- 
structed its representatives in wise: 2 has not brought back prosperity ; 
foreigners monopolize our commerce; the American carrying-trade and the Ameri- 
ean finances are threatened with annihilation ; the Government should encourage 
agriculture, protect manufactures, and establish a public revenue; the confeder- 
acy is inadequate to its p ; Congress should be invested with power com- 
petent to the wants of the country; the Legislature of Massachusetts should re- 
nest the Executive to open a correspondence with the governors ofall the States ; 

m national unanimity and national exertion we have derived our freedom; the 
joint action of the sevéral parts of the Union can alone restore happmess and 
security. 

To his friend Bowdoin, John Adams wrote: 

Massachusetts has often been wise and able, but she never took a deeper meas- 
ure than her late navigation act. I hope she will persist in it even though she 
should be alone. (Page 191.) 

But every measure of this character was resisted in the Congress 
by Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, in behalf of the Southern States, 
which were the staple States, declaring that— 

wer in Congress to legislate over the trade of the Union would expose the five 

anne Benton, 3 their want = ships 5 seamen, to rd most 8 pas de- 

ve mono ; even the pure! „as well as the carrying of their pro- 
3 55 due mercy of the East and the North. . : 

But when the Constitution was finally adopted, as we have seen 
these powers were ted to the Federal Government. 

And hardly was the Government organized and put into operation 
before a bill was introduced, which became a law July 4, 1789, rais- 
ing a revenue from commerce, the preamble of which was as follows: 

Whereas itis preter! for the upps of the Government, for the discharge of 
the debt of the United States, and the encouragement and protection of manu- 
factures, that duties be laid. 

And straighway a navigation act was — discriminating in 
favor of American vessels and securing to them a monopoly of the 
entire trade and commerce of our ocean-bound empire, and subse- 
quently an act has been adopted prohibiting American citizens ab- 
solutely from buying shipsabroad for the American trade, or to run 
under the American flag only vessels built within the United States 
and belonging wholly to citizens thereof, and vessels captured in 
war by citizens can be registered and be entitled to the benefit and 
privileges of registered vessels, 

And as early as Augas 7, 1789, Congress passed an act which was 
approved by e Washington, entitled“ An act for the establish- 
ment and support of light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers.” 
It is expressly stated in the act that the appropriation is e for 
rendering the T e easy and safe.” 

This was the first of a series of acts down to the present river and 
harbor bill, of which in the aggregate more than $100,000,000 have been 
appropriated, to give “ ease and safety ” to navigation and commerce. 
And this is the precise language employed in the appropriation for 
the Mississippi River, and it was employed also in the act creating 
the Mississippi River commission. 

The exercise of these powers has not been unchallenged. It was 
insisted by certain jeadin statesmen that while Congress might 
establish commercial ee eee there was no power Whatever to 
deal with the commodities of commerce or the vehicles in which they 
were transported or the channels and highways. Othersinsisted that 
all appropriations should be confined to tivers and harbors below 
ports of entry and to rivers running through two or more States, or 
which were tidal streams, 

But the Spoken Court finally settled the controversy as to certain 
points in 12 Wheaton, 447, laying down the doctrine that Congress 
may suspend and prohibit commerce, and may not only authorize 
importations but may authorize the importer to sell, and that com- 
merce is not merely traffic, but is intercourse and includes naviga- 
tion. In The Propeller Genessee Chief et al. vs. Fitzhugh et al., 
Chief Justice Taney says: 


The admiralty and maritime jurisdiction granted to the Federal Government by 
the Constitution of the United States is not limited to tide-w: but extends to 
all public navigable lakes or rivers where commerce is carried ween differ- 


ent States and with a foreign nation. 


It will be seen from this brief review what were the actual neces- 
sities that induced the fathers to incorporate these powers relating 
to commerce into the Federal Constitution, how they have been ex- 
ercised by the national Legislature, and how the national Legisla- 
ture has sustained by the courts. 

Under this legislation we have erected breakwaters and sheltering 
harbors and buoys and piers, and improved the harbors on our 
ocean and lake fronts, at an 25 of millions of dollars. We con- 
structed the canal around the Moines Rapids, and Saint Mary’s 
Canal, uniting Lake popora with Lake Huron, at an expense of 
more than $5,000,000 each. 

The lakes and their outlet are the Mississippi of the North, stretch- 
ing from the heart ofthe great West to the Atlantic seaboard, around 
whose shores is growing up in the very center of our country a mgh 
‘empire. The t interior basin of the Southwest is called the Mis- 
sissippi River, but it is really a lake or series of lakes. Where is there 
such a valley in the known world? Where such a poopie ? The gate- 
way to this valley was first settled and the States of Louisiana, Mis- 


sissippi, and Arkansas were ađmitted into the Union. The agricult- 
ural interests upon its borders were the supreme interests. 

The upper valley was not settled, and the surface remained un- 
broken. Transportation was chiefly in flats and barges and small 
steamboats, and the basin was not filled and shallowed by detritus 
contributed by the spade and plow, ac art or ODIE ence the 
question of transportation was a subordinateone. The settlers only 
thought to protect ean tla pene the annual rises, and a system 
of levees aud dikes was ado ; first by individuals, then by coun- 
ties or parishes, and finally by single States. 

But it soon became apparent that the magnitude and variety of 
the interest and the character of the protective works would require 
the supervision and uniform administration of the Federal power, 
unless the States bordering upon the river could unite in a common 
league for the exercise of a joint jurisdiction. It was evident that 
3 without the concurrence of the adjoining State or States, 
could protect itself against the floods becoming more disastrous as 
the upper country was settled. It was seen that when every mile of 
the front of Lonisiana was made secure by levees or dikes that had cost 
many millions, Louisiana would be overwhelmed by the flood coming 
through the Arkansas front by reason of the failure on the part of the 
State of Arkansas, whose river interests were insignificant in com- 
parison with those of the lower State and did not justify the expense 
of putting up defensive works. Reasons like these and others induced 
the Federal Government to order surveys of the river, with the view 
of ascertaining the best plan to brotons the people from the floods and 
to reclaim the immense area subject to annual inundation. 

The most celebrated of these surveys was completed after ten 
years of labor by Humphreys and Abbot, and their report is a mon- 
ument of industry end learning. Special committees were consti- 
tuted by Congress, and a bill for constructing levees passed one House 
of Con but failed in the other. In 1865 Secretary Stanton 
ordered the levees to be rebuilt, for they had been destroyed by the 
war, and he regarded it as an act of humanity to restore these ublic 
works essential to the good order of society, and now needed more 
than ever by a people struggling with poverty amid social and polit- 
ical conditions involving a Sure ption of traditions and customs and 
established relations, but it was not done. 

Prince Gortchakoff felt called upon during the recent war between 
Russia and Turkey to give a guarantee to the great powers that 
Russia would rebuild similar works on the Danube if they should be 
destroyed. . 

President Grant appreciated the necessity for action, and a com- 
mission was again a cae in 1874, and its recommendations for 
levees, though ur; y him, failed again to become a law. 

In the Forty-fourth Congress a permanent committee of this House 
on levees was for the first time organized in the history of Congress; 
a bill was framed by this committee after a full hearing and thorough 
investigation of the subject in favor of rebuilding the leyees—a direct 
appropriation to protect the alluvial region, and all that was in it, 
from the baleful effects of the floods ; and though the effort was made 
with energy and eloquence, the friends of the measure failed to get. 
one-third of the votes of the House. 

Let those who have censured the resentatives of the valley, 
and who still clamor for direct ere for levees, review this. 
interesting epoch in the history of legislation on this subject. For- 
tunately for the cause of good government, just at this time a new 
and hitherto unfelt element was to appear as a powerful aid and fac- 
tor in solving the problem of the destiny of the people in the lower 
valley. An empire had been called into existence in the upper val- 
ley, and the whole people of the mighty valley, north and south, were 
about to unite their voices in demanding justice from their Govern- 
ment, 

What the cotton-gin was to the South the railway and reaper were 
to the Northwest. less than the life-time of a single generation 
that unbroken wilderness had been subdued, and the vast region 
from the Ohio to the Yellowstone and the Red River of the North 
had been converted into waving grain-fields, filled with busy work- 
shops, and the homes of our industrious, educated, virtuous, and 
liberty-loving people, possessing the not only of America 
but of the world. They were to feed as the South was to clothe the 
people of the earth. 

But the question puzzling them was transportation. Therailways. 
that had contributed so much to build up the country were mono 
lies and laid a heavy tribute upon their productions. A reduction 
of two cents a bushel in the cost of transportation to Liverpool, where 
the price of the food crop is determined, would save the producers in 
the valley the enormous sum of $50,000,000 a year in clear profit; and 
at the present rate of increase, within five years, instead of fifty mill- 
ions the sevice would equal one hundred millions a year. They then 
turned toward their great river for relief. They found its mouth 
closed by sandbars. They found navigation impeded throughout 
its whole length for nearly half the year by shallow water and made 
perilous by the floods at other seasons of the year. The genius of Eads 
answered the demand by building jetties at the mouth, that sure 
deep water so that vessels of the greatest burden muy come and go. 
But it was then asked, why not apply a remedy to remove the ob- 
stacles and perilsalong the entire river if one can be devised, in order 
that aa channel of commerce may be useful at all stages and at all 
seasons 
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The author of the jetties insisted that the laws that controlled the 
river were well known, that the conditions and phenomena that 
were found to exist near its mouth prevailed throughout its entire 
length. He held that by applying the jetty system to the river, 
contining its waters in their highest stages and contracting the 
channel where unduly wide and 8 the banks against cav- 
ing, works wholly practicable and inexpensive, a uniform channel 
might be obtained affording deep water all the year round for the 
largest vessels to Saint Louis, and at the same time and by the same 
means the slope or flood surface would be so lowered as to prevent 
«destructive floods ; floods destructive not only to commerce and trade 
and the vehicles of rtation, to life and property on the river, 
but destructive of all government, of all industry, of the property, 
the earnings, the schools, the churches, the very existence of organ- 
ized society throughout the wide alluvial region, 

In order to secure legislation to carry out the views of the great 
-engineer, in whose plan were happily blended the interests of both 
the upper and lower valley, on April 26, 1876, in the Forty-fourth 


Congress, a measure was offered for a commission to improve the J 


Mississippi River, to be appointed by the President, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce; and Captain Eads, having been in- 
vited to appear before the committee in adyocacy of the plan, con- 
-cluded his remarks with these observations: 

There can be no doubt of the entire feasibility of so correcting the Mississippi 
River from Cairo to the Gulf that a channel depth of twenty feet during the low- 
water seasons can be permanently secured hout its entire course, and t 
the alluvial lands on each side of its waters can be made absolutely safe from over - 
flow without levees by such correction. This can be accomplished for a sum en- 
tirely within the ability of the Government and one really insignificant when com- 

with the benefits which would flow from such improvement. 

Until such work is i an annual expenditure for the maintenance of the 
Tevees is i 

That was the fundamental idea which first originated and finally 
led to the formation of the Mississippi River commission. 

For, soon after the meeting of the next (Forty-fifth) Congress the 
Committee on Levees was changed by resolution to be the Commit- 
tee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River, in order 
that it might take jurisdiction ofthis legislation, and the Speaker 

-of the House, Mr. ALL, who had always been the staunch friend 
of levees and of the improvement of the river, was induced to organize 
this committee by appointing friends of the river upon it, and a new 
member [Mr. ROBERTSON] of the Louisiana delegation to be chair- 
man of the committee, as the committee had been originally consti- 
tuted and its jurisdiction extended on resolutions offered by a mem- 
ber from that State, [Mr. GIBSON. ] 

Following up the measure offered in the Forty-fourth Con, many 
others were now introduced and referred to the Committee on Levees 
and Improvement of the Mississippi River, in the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress, which framed one as a substitute for them all, and it was re- 

rted through the chairman of the committee, together with a report 
In favor of it taken from a map and manuscript of the well-known 
writer on the Mississippi River, Mr. A. D. Anderson. 

Amendments to the commission bill from the committee in the Forty- 
fifth Congress for a direct appropriation for levees were offered, as the 
RECORD shows, by three members from Louisiana, Messrs. ROBERT- 
SOX, GIBSON, and ELLIS, for they felt that levees should be built in 
advance of channel treatment or concurrently with it as had been 
suggested by Captain Eads in the Forty-fourth Congress; that no 
3 should be lost to secure the protection levees would 

ord to the people they represented. But it was made apparent 
that such amendments could not be carried, and that insistence upon 
them might put in peril the commission bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, one of the most ardent sup- 
porters of the commission bill, declared he regarded them as adverse 
to and inconsistent with the bill and would vote against the bill if any 

-one of them wereadopted. Theseamendments were withdrawn. The 
title of the bill read as follows: ; 

A bill to provide for the organization of the Mississippi River improvement 
commission, and for the correction, permanent location, and deepening of the 
channel and improvement of the navigation of said river and the protection of its 
alluvial lands. 

In support of this bill Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, said: 

The committee have found these two subjects to be interdependent. They have 
not seen in the investigation they have given that the one 3 stands 
apart from the other. 1 the wri and all the en from whom they have 
heard declare that in some measure, greater or less, the protection of the lands has 
-also an influence upon the navigable character of the river. 


He further said: 
This bill is intended to provide a commission to devise a plan for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River and the protection of the alluvial lands combined. 


rt of the whole the improvement of the ri the 
FFF teers, he AAE Wf Got valley may 86 protected, T oma to 
Savor of it. 

Hon, N. P. Banks said: 


I have 3 
to this work. It cannot be separated from it. No declaration or act of Congress 


ry improvement of the rive 
It is inseparable from it and inciden 
In supporting this commission bill I ventured to declare that— 


A jetty is a levee, in the popular sense of the word, within the bed or channel of 
the river, while a levee is a jetty on the bankof the stream. This plan rests upon 


the theory that in sedimentary rivers, in the Mississippi cularly, as the water 

is confined its velocity and depth is increased and H — — lowered, and that 

thus two 12 ee muy ha 5 one — mag sne method, namely, 
ease and safe o navi; on and protection to t. l 

banks from the dreaded foods. $ : ene 


This commission bill failed, falling between the two Houses, for 
the last session of the Forty-fifth Congress terminated the 4th March, 
1879. But an extra session of the Forty-sixth Congress was con- 
vened and legislation for the river was pressed vigorously. Several 
bills were offered for a Mississippi River commission, modeled on 
the bill from the committee in the Forty-fifth Con substan- 
tially like it, limiting the commission to Saint Louis, Alton, and War- 
saw, on the same day and in the same call, by Messrs. ROBERTSON, 
Chalmers, and SINGLETON, as will be seen by comparing these bills 
with one another and the commission bill of the Forty-fifth Con- 


ress. 

A few days after, another bill was introduced and referred to the 
committee, different from all these in its title and in the extent of 
jurisdiction conferred, and in adhering more closely to the commercial 
idea, and to other bills previously introduced on the same subject by 
the same person, in the Forty-fifth Congress, as follows: 

A bill to provide for the a; intment of the Mississippi River commission for 
the improvement of the said river from the head of the passes, near its mouth, to 
its headwaters. 

After this bill had been under discussion in the Committee on 
Levees and Improvement of the Mississippi River and certain amend- 
ments as to details made and accepted, at the suggestion especially 
of General Joseph E. Johnston and others, the author, when the 
hour of adjournment arrived, remained in the committee-room to 
paris it so as to introduce it again without delay, and invited Mr. 

OBERTSON and Mr. DUNN to remain with him for a few moments, 
and to assist him in incorporating the amendments and s tions 
adopted by the committee and to arrange the order of e eee 
ogy of the fourth section. Valuable aid was freely given by both gen- 
tlemen. Mr. Duxx's suggestions as to the arrangement of the phrase- 
ology of the fourth section were mainly adopted by the author, and, 
as thus perfected, the bill was reported the same morning to the 
House, referred again to the committee, and was adopted without 
change by the committee at the next meeting, as would naturally 
follow, from the fact that all changes agreed on in the committee 
had been embraced in the revision. 

This bill 88 the commission became the law, and was 
approved June 28, 1879, and the members of the commission were 
appointed and began the work committed to their charge. They have 
submitted two reports to Congress, with their recommendations, 
plans, surveys, and estimates, 

The last Congress voted one million of dollars to enable them to 
undertake the execution of their plans. This appropriation was 
placed in the regular river and harbor bill by the Committee on Com- 
merce at the urgent solicitation of the member who had introduced 
the bill and carried it through the Committee on Levees and Im- 

rovement of the Mississippi River. If the Committee on Commerce 

declined to incorporate the appropriation in this annual bill, 
all our efforts would have failed in the Congress. 

At the opening of the Forty-seventh Congress an energetic effort 
was made to secure for the Committee on Levees and the Improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River—which, under the new rules, had the 
authority to consider subjects relating to levees only—jurisdiction 
over questions relating to the improvement of the river, with the 
power to make appropriations and to report at any time, and we 
ailed. It only remained then for the friends of the river to go, 
under the orders of the House, before the Committee on Commerce, 
where it was embraced in the bound volume of estimates, submitted 
bz the Secretary of War with his approval, for the improvement of 

the rivers and harbors of the country. 

This committee not only considered the report but called before it 
the members of the Mississippi commission, and after thorough dis- 
cussion they voted to allow $4,123,000 to be expended by the Secre- 
tary of War in order, as the old acts recite, to afford “ease and safety” 
to the navigation and commerce of the river, in accordance with the 
plans and estimates and recommendations of the Mississippi River 
commission, from the passes to Cairo, 

I have entered upon this sketch of the legislation to show the care 
and circumspection with which it has been conducted. In the Forty- 
sixth Congress, after the commission had submitted their plans, in 
order that they might be more fully understood and appreciated by 
Con a resolution was offered and adopted directing a sub-com- 
mittee to go down the river and to verify for themselves, as far as 
might be possible, by personal inspection and investigation the plans 
of the commission, to acquaint themselves with the phenomena of 
the river. Members from the North who went there incredulous and 
apprehensive came back enthusiastic advocates, The report of this 
committee should be read by every member of Congress. It consti- 
tutes a valuable addition to our knowledge of the river, and the char- 
acter of the members who signed it entitles it to great weight and 
influence. 

The plans of the commission are set forth in their last report, and 
more fully in their testimony before the Committee on Commerce. I 
desire to call your attention to the 8 

General Q. A. Gilmore, president of the Mississippi commission, 
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5 before the Commerce Committee on March 21 last, and 
said: 


The law justifies levees as adjuncts to channel improvements alone, because 

levees exert a direct action in and deepening the channel unte 

periods of bank overflow, by causing all water to rise for a time to a higher lev: 

within the river bed than it would attain if not thus restrained. In 4 re 
er 0 


the volume of flow, and therefore the Se the scouring 
of the stream, are all increased by levees du periods of ow. 
on of the Miselssippi River absolutely 


levees are upon a very large 

to prevent e destruction to life and property by overflow; Sod any one 
who has witnessed the sublime tacle of such a flood as now prevails through- 
out the entire valley of the 


ppi, 9 the banks to a depth of many 
feet and spreading out over the entire allu section to widths varying from 
forty to sixty miles, cannot avoid the conclusion that an adequate system of care- 
fully maintained levees is required to make navigation safe and easy, and to ren- 
der the carrying on of trade, commerce, and the postal service possible, in the 
sense of ordinary economic feasibility. 


General Gilmore quotes and indorses the following as being cor- 
rect and containing the true doctrine. General Barnard, writing of 
the Mississippi River in 1859, says: 

Any check in the velocity of the stream, however small, will produce d tion. 
This is not mere theory ; all experience of every observer of the river di sora 
it, while it is in itself conformable to reason and common sense that such a check 
in the velocity of the stream below the outlet is the inevitable result of that outlet. 

Mr. Towsszxb, (in the chair.) I understand that this improvemement in the 
levees is only incidental to the improvement of the na ion of the river. 


General GILMORE. The appropriation bill, if you rather restricted the 
use of the money. 
Mr. Horr. Yes; some of our people are afraid that if you make a levee you will 


benefit somebody. 

Mr. TOwNsEND. I understand the view of the commissioner to be that the im- 
provement of the levees as proposed is the most feasible, scientific, and in some 
cases the only way of deepening and improving the channel by changing the cur- 


rent. 

General GILMORE. It is a way, certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And w. it exerts a very beneficial influence on the back 
Sooni; it is not done exactly for that purpcse, but fortunately in doing that 
work for the improvement of the navigation you incidentally benefit the back 
country. 

Goa GILMORE. Yes, sir; and atthe same time we provide for the carrying 
of the mails and for the commerce of the river. 

Mr. Giesox. Does your plan rest wholly or even for the most u experi- 
mental grounds; or is your plan forthe improvement of the Lower Mississippi 

ecring as applied to streams 
and water-courses 


based upon N well established in en 
General GILMORE. The principles are very well established; there is nothing 
experimental in our plan except certain methods in which we aim at cheapness. 
r. Gipson. These are matters of detail! 
L. n per pe cnn cor pia far matured that Congress might 
r. GIBSON. o you ‘our 8 80 t 
000,000 or $5,000,000 for the execution of it? 
ILMORE. Í do; because there are a variety of methods of doing the 
same work, and we have the plant for doing it by my method. 

Mr. Gisson. Are the parts of your plan, namely, the improvement of the reaches 
sa the EASI ener ue se by pers pe e e oe to be ma: 
ependent, the one operatin; w water, the other operatin water, an 

both contributing N as me y 
General GILMORE. Certainly. 
Mr. Gisson. Both essen therefore, to the general scheme which you have 


explained to the committee? 
eneral GILMORE. Exactly; but in =e levees built specially for chan- 
nel peng mbar pd might be Ascott gos they generally are. even as 


one levees are an ial part of the system of improvement that we 


projected. 
Mr. MCLANE. Please explain to the committee in what respect the language of the 
appropriation bill of last year embarrassed or restrained the commission in the im- 
provement of the levees. 

General GILMORE. It did not embarrass me, but it embarrassed enough members 
of the commission to render it nugatory. 

Mr. Gissox. The e of the law is. No portion of the appropriation hereby 
eard shall be expended for building levees, unless it be for channel improve- 
men 


General GILMORE. The members of the commission were not in entire accord in 
the interpretation that they put upon that phraseology. 


Captain J. B. Eads said: 


The works p by the Mississippi River commission are intended to cor- 
rect the river, the most rapid and certain effect that can be produced by these 
works will be by confining the flood waters of the river, so as to get the benefit of 
the entire scouring force of the stream, because there is an immense amount of 
sediment to be removed and it is more easily removed by the flood water. The 
current is so much more rapid in tlood that it more y removes the sediment, 
and for that reason the gaps in the levees ought to be restored, so as to retain the 
flood within the river. 

Mr. Horr, Is it ible, in your judgment, or practicable to build the levees 
gs agg to re the river in its t 

. EADS. I do not think itis necessary to build the levees any higher than 
they are to-day. Where these gaps occur the present flood not go as high as 
it would if the levees were intact—if they were intact the river would have a 
steeper slope and more rapid current, thus facilitating the discharge of the water. 

Mr. Honk. Do you that a judicious system of levees would remedy the 


whole 1 $ — 

Mr. Eaps. I do not think it u. to establish any new system of levees. 
As I said before, I would not recommend the building of two thousand miles of 
levees as a work of river improvement, but I know as well as I know anything in 
my profession, that the levees have a beneficial effect on ths navigation of the 
river, and as 7 an amount of the levees is still intact, I think it is the sheerest 
folly and waste to let those outlets exist when they could be so easily pee and 
in my judgment the money required to close them could not be more effectively 
spent than for the restoration of the navigation of the river. There is an equit 
about it, too,which it seems to me ought to be considered. These levees were built 
by private enterprise, and when they were intact they undoubtedly benefited the 
navigation of the river, and therefore the whole country. 

Now there is 5 per cent. or perhaps 10 per cent. of them only destroyed. The 
ot the benefit of them in the past so far as they have affected the nav- 

it does seem to me only equitable that the public should restore 
© gaps that have been made in them now. 

I think that while the commission is going on improving certain 
river that need rectification, if these gaps are tted to occur and to remain 
we will have other work to do that we would not have to do if the levees at these 
points were restored. These views are not new on my part. Six years ago I had 
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the honor of addressing the Committee on Commerce, a bill of Mr. Gmsox for a 
C subject. 

Mr. Horr. I cannot see how you can carry out your plan for the improvement 
r Soe gon POPO Sere stom restoring 


last seven or 8 and every day makes me more and moro satisfied of theim- 
rtance of doi t, and I say most emphatically that you have got to abandon 
t whole all floods will 3 and ou have got 


worse and worse e year. 
that whole district, containing 36,000 5 or else you have 
got to make these improvements and control the river. 

Mr. Ginsox. Do you mean that the floods will not only destroy the adjacent 
lands but will fill the river with sand-bars so as to impair navigation 

Mr. Eaps. Yes, so as to destroy navigation and y increase the cost of any 
system of improvement which ow É be adopted ul y. 

a that it 5 8 th 5 le E. =e 

7 vely necessary ose the e levees so as 

the benefit of the volume and of the velocity of Gear te 8 
bars and to aid in the rectification of the river. 
Mr. EADS. FFF and I have just said that 
every year makes me more and more confirmed in that view. 


Major Harrod, member of the commission, said: 
tain Eads has described quite fully the princi 
gendes and the methods that we propose to adopt. Spore for himself and 
Major Suter, also a member of the commission, he said: We are 
the bed is raised and the effective sec: 


usions: 
no permanent or uniform relief, but pro- 
duce an e 3 detrimental to navigation and cause destructive floods 
e 


tions. 

f greate ppan wore both in 3 vi, ee 
o: r ev 2 na t- 
ing destructive floods, fon e recession ur the beaks to lower levels, and has 
already, in many parts of the river, become essential. 

4. That the act under which we serve contemplates the — grr by this 
commission of a — plan for the regulation of the river its banks. Any 
such plan must incl the control and uniform maintenance of such conditions 
of the river bank as are consistent with the principles controlling the works al- 
ready recommended by us. The present provision for such main by the 
States and riparian owners is inadequate and hazardous. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Comstock said : 

You have, then, two things to do: to narrow your river where these shoal 
occur in order to ater eo C have put it b 
holding these ca ban! The plan which the commission propose to follow 
in principle the plan that has been adopted in Europe. The French are it 
on a large scale between Lyons and Arles, and the Germans have used it on 
Vistula, the Elbe, and Oder. 

General Humphreys, though not a member of the Mississippi River 
commission, but having devoted ten years to the investigation of the 
8 of the Mississippi River and occupied the position of 

hief of Engineers, was invited before the committee. It had been 
reported that he was opposed to the plans of the commission, but it 
was ascertained by his remarks before the committee that there was 
a substantial concurrence between them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. MCLANE, please ask General Humphreys first whether a 
system of levees are eama fenar pons for the improvement of the navigation 
without to the preven of overflows. 

8 E. Very well; I will ask him to state whether in his opinion a 
tem of levees with or without outlets is not indispensable for the impro 
the river from the mouth of the Ohio! 


of 


3 i , a8 you did, the necessity of extending the levees 
from the mouth of the Ohio to the mou a nae pan Sr ou consider 
whether it was practicable or possible to retain the floods of Mississippi River 
within those levees! 

General Humpurers, Yes; that was the question. The object of constructing 
levees and raising them to certain h its was to confine the river within 
otherwise it would be a useless 
these measurements was to determine the question how 
if all the water was kept within its channel, and the o 
because no one had any means of answering that question before. 

Mr. Hoar. And did you conclude that it could be done! 

General HUMPHREYS. Yes, sir. 


What do the commission sayin their report? In the report dated 
February 17, 1880, we find the following observations: 
There is no doubt that the levees exert a direct action in deepening the channel 


and enlarging the bed of the river during those periods of rise or flood when b 
persion of the flood women — — t lowlands, sites oper 


0 they actually cause the 
water to 2 05 a higher level within the river than it would attain if not thus 


duced by them, and if their closure be accompanied by the requisite con 


tly lessen the necessity of their ent maintenance for that purpose be- 
w Red River even at a reduced h t. While it is not claimed that levees in 
themselves necessary as a means of ultimately a deep channel for 


are 
navigation, it is believed that the re and 
already © g will hasten the work of channel improvement through the in- 

scour and depth of the river bed which they would uring the 
high-water stages. In a restricted sense as auxiliary toa plan of channel 
improvement only, the construction and maintenance of a levee system is not de- 


manded. But in a larger sense as embracing not only beneficial effects upon the 
channel, but as a protection against destructive floods, a levee system is 
commerce, and the 


and such system also promotes and facilitates 
service. 


In their last report, dated November 25, 1881, they say: 

It is considered by all that levees, by confining the flood waters of the river 
within a comparatively restricted space, do tend in some degree to increase the 
scvuring and deepening power of the current. 

The Appendix F is a paper on outlets and levees, signed by Majors 
Harrod and Suter, members of the commission, and contains an un- 
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answerable argument deduced from facts in favor of maintaining the 
levees as aids to channel treatment. Captain J. B. Eads says in 
his report dated April 12, 1882: 

My views regarding the important agency of the levees in improving the low- 
wale channel of the Mississippi 9 8 in that — with the de- 
grev of emphasis which I then desired, and I am unwilling to commit myself now 
to any expression in the present report which in the htest degree tends to 
throw a doubt upon the necessity of or to justify any further delay in closing these 
outlets. On the contrary, I deem it proper to urge with redoubled force the abso- 
lute necessity of their immediate closure. 


I venture to say that no member of this House who will take the 
time to read this masterly report will fail to be convinced of the 
utility of levees and of the whole system of river treatment as de- 
monstrated with the clearness of a theorem in Euclid by Captain 
Eads. 

Fearing that our commission bill might fail, as early as November 
14, 1878, I induced General Humphreys, Chief of Engineers, to take 
the opinion of the Board of Engineers on the connection between 
levees and navigation, and they held that the levee system, if un- 
dertaken, should be matured and developed in connection with the 
navigation improyement.” This report was signed by the most em- 
inent engineers, including the present Chief of Engineers, General H. 
G. Wright, and General J. G. ard, who spent many yeats of his 

rofessional life in the investigation of the phenomena of the river. 
n a disquisition upon the subject he concurred with all the engineers 
in declaring outlets as “utterly impracticable.” He further says: 


The idea that levees have a tendency to cause a rising of the bed is so simply 
absurd, so destitute of a single reason to justify it, that ithardly seems 
to allude to it; it is the want of levees aud that alone which can cause such arising. 


The same views are expressed by General Beauregard, whose long 
service on the river and genius as an engineer entitle his opinions to 
great weight. I append a letter from him. 

If any subject upon which Congress has been called upon to act 
has ever been elaborated, fully investigated, and considered, it is the 
Lower Mississippi River. : 

Since we purchased the Louisiana territory it has been under sur- 
vey and exploration, and by the very terms of acquisition, as well as 
by the enabling acts for the admission of the riparian States, abso- 
lute jurisdiction over it was reserved to the Federal Government 
and especially denied to the States. And now, after nearly eighty 
years of absolute neglect, and the engineers finally submit a plan 
for its improvement under the national 83 plan that has 
been, as 1 before observed, more carefully prepared, more fully dis- 
cussed, than the plan for any other public work in the country—a 
hue and cry is raised and the alarm is sounded that the national 
Treasury is about to be emptied into the remorseless waves that have 
swallowed up the fortunes and earnings and homes and hopes of so 
many thousands of our despairing countrymen. 

Others, while expressing sympathy with the great public purpose, 
invent riders and provisos that embarrass the engineers and either 
modify or defeat their plans. 

It appears to me that the legitimate function of Congress is to de- 
termine the objects worthy of appropriations from the Federal Treas- 
ury under the limitations of the Constitution. If it be admitted 
that it is competent for Con to legislate for the benefit of the 
trade and commerce on the Mississippi River and to make appropria- 
tions under the power to regulate commerce for its improvement, 
questions concerning the plans best adapted to the p should 
be left to the independent determination of the engineers. This is 
the uniform rule departed from only when members of Congress in- 
sist upon dictating a policy to the engineers or mning them as 
to the methods they may or may not adopt, in treating the Missis- 
sippi Rivyer under the power to regulate commerce. 

I ascribe this difficulty not to local or sectional ee but to 
the inveterate misapprehensions that prevail as to the phenomena of 
the Lower Mississippi. Ourfriends from other parts of the country 
think of it only as a river, and reason about it as they do about their 
own rivers, whereas the Mississippi from Cairo down is not a river in 
the ordin sense of the word. It is a series of lakes, 1 
eleven hundred miles through the alluvial region formed by it 
Cairo to Port Eads, while the straight line from point to point is only 
five hundred miles, and 8 a coast-line of twenty-two hun- 
dred miles, equal to the whole Atlantic seaboard from Quoddy Head, 
Maine, to Cape Sable, Florida. 

Into this vast basin the valley stretching from the Alleghany to 
the Rocky Mountains empties its rainfall by forty-three mighty 
rivers, fifty thousand miles of boatable streams, and on its bosom is 
borne a commerce twice as great as the whole foreign commerce of 
the country—safe without a navy to defend it, in the heart of the 
country facilitated by no canals, protected by no fortresses, no har- 
bors, no buoys, no harbors of refuge, no piers, no breakwaters, none of 
the costly appliances adapted to the lakes and seaboard, because the 
conditions are different. Shall we do 8 the engineers 
recommend a plan and instrumentalities unlike those you have been 
accustomed to see applied in upland streams and on the ocean front, 
and for which we have annually made appropriations in unstinted 


measure? N 
The engineers tell us that they must hold all the water in the river 

in order to secure the force and velocity necessary to carry the de- 

tritus and burden to the sea; that when this is done they will con- 


tract the channel at points where it is unduly wide, and that thus 
they can at the same time secure deep water at all seasons, pre- 
vent destructive floods and protect the valley from inundations; 
that levees and jetties and eable mattresses are the instruments 
they desire to 1 0 for this purpose; that the total cost will be 
$37,000,000, $33,000,000 for direct channel work and $4,000,000 for 
stopping gaps in the levees. Now, there are those who are opposed 
to allowing the engineers to build levees for the purpose of protect- 
ing or reclaiming the alluvial lands, but they are willing that they 
should be built, provided in the 1 of the commission it 
should be done in the interest of the navigation and commerce of 
the river. The proviso iu the present bill is in accordance with this 
view. 

From the beginning I have insisted that all provisos and restric- 
tions were unjust and illogical; but after consultation I yielded to 
the advice of friends, for whose patriotism and judgment I have great 
respect, but I still hope and believe even this proviso may be re- 
moved. The engineers insist that levees deepen the channel and 
thus facilitate the navigation inlow water. But why is it that such 
exclusive attention is given to the obstacles to navigation in low 
water and none to the perils when at the flood stages of this mland 
sea? We donot legislate simply to secure deep water except for your 
shallow water-courses in the mountains. 

The Constitution does not confer upon us authority to make appro- 
priations merely to secure deep water. The language is“ Congress 
shall have power to i apt commerce.” Commerce is the subject 
to be regulated. And the first act, passed one month after the Gov- 
ernment went into operation, declared its object to be to give 
safety and ease,” not deep water, to navigation. 

Now we insist that this power in all its extent should be applied 
to the t interior basin as well as to the Northern lakes. We 
might defend the construction of levees upon the ground assigned 
by the engineers as above stated—that they control the water in its 
hgn stages so as to remove the obstacles to navigation in its low 
stages. 

But, I ask again, why confine our solicitude for the river only to 
its low s ? Do its commerce and è require no helps; can 
nothing be done to facilitate them? Are there no perils during the 
season of floods? I do not hesitate to declare that the losses of life 
and property, the increased charges of freight and insurance on the 
river are ter during the overflows than during low water. 

_If you may build dams across the beds of streams in the applica- 
tion of the slack-water systems to your rivers in the upland country, 
raise these elevations in the bed to secure deep water, why may you 
not upon the same principle in the alluvial streams raise these ele- 
vations, these dikes or levees, on the banks to secure deep water ? 
Why, if you can dig a canal around the Des Moines Rapids on the 
Upper Mississippi, dig out the channel around the Falls to secure 
deep water at an expense of $6,000,000, within a few miles, may you 
not throw up the dirt to make a channel of deep water at the same 
cost for five hundred miles? 

If you may construct the Delaware Breakwater and the harbors 
of refuge and harbors of commerce on the eastern seaboard, cost- 
ing millions on millions of doll and maintain your Light-House 
Service at an annual expense of $2,500,000, and your life-saving 
service, and your sheltering piers, not for deep water but to give 
“ease and safety,” why may we not upon this great inland sea 
maintain a line of levees which are continuous harbors, afford- 
ing ‘‘ease and safety” to commerce and navigation in storms and 
at night; channel preservers and indicators, and answering all the 
te of your breakwaters, your buoys, your harbors, and your 
sheltering piers. Without them you can have no channel, no postal 
service, no foundations for light-houses, no shelter for your bar; 
and smaller craft, no harbors of safety in storms, but every other 
appliance that may be devised for protection is borne away by the 
floods. With them you have security at all times, night and day, 
a well-defined channel, an inexpensive harbor that stretches its 
arms along the whole course of the voyage, affording shelter to the 
vehicles of commerce and facilities for all its exchanges. 

Take the commerce on this basin, this inland sea, from Cairo to 
New Orleans and you will not find, you cannot find, one single pub- 
lic work for its benefit or convenience ; and I insist that these levees 
are the only appliances that ever have been devised to answer the de- 
mands of this trade, and their cost is insignificant in comparison with 
the magnitude of the commercial interests to be subserved. 

They should therefore be constructed to afford ease and safety to 
the 3 and commerce of the river. It is either these or noth- 
ing, for there are no other appliances that have been suggested. 

ill it be insisted longer that nothing shall be done? 

If under the power to raise revenue you may tax commerce, im- 

rtations from foreign countries, so as to protect labor and capital 
in manufacturing industries, and under this same power or under 
the power to re te commerce maintain a navigation act for the 
exclusive benefit of the shipping interest of the country, surely when 
you come to apply the power to te commerce you should be 
willing to afford incidental protection to the agricultural interests 
of the lower valley. The grounds from which we deduce protection 
from the commercial power are as solid and clear as those drawn 
from the revenue power. But the objects for which the protection 
is sought in this instance are out of all proportion to the interests 
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ofa coy industry like manufactures or shipping, for they embrace 
all the industries, the whole life of the le in the lower valley, an 
area equal in extent to the State of In , Of unsurpassed fertility, 
whose inhabitants fled recently from their homes only after heroic re- 
sistance to the relentless floods from adjoining Paes as completely 
in flight as the Tartar Tribe from the banks of the Volga, sufferin 

besides a loss of $50,000,000 in values, anxieties and experiences tha’ 

no tongue can portray and no one appreciate or realize, unless present 
to witness the widespread destruction, the numberless woes endured 
by a whole people, helpless infancy and old age, brave men and braver 
women, driven forth suddenly, from happy firesides and tranquil 
labors, upon a wild waste of waters, without shelter, without food. 
Is there no power in the Federal Government, since the States are 
prohibited from co-operation where joint action can alone avail, to 
prevent the repetition of such scenes and the desolation and dis- 
memberment of society from such a cause? Powersshould be con- 
strued liberally not only in behalf of favored industries demanding 
protection, but in favor of humanity and the preservation of society. 

Andif it has been shown that levees aid even in an incidental man- 
ner the improvement of navigation, are merely auxiliary and not 
indispensable appliances, they should be constructed on account of 
the great advan they confer upon the people dwelling in the 
alluvial region. But having been demonstrated to be clearly neces- 
sary to the preservation and protection of the channel and as the ap- 
propriate means to afford “ ease and safety” to navigation and com- 
merce, upon the passage of this bill the gaps will be filled and the 
line made complete from the head of the passes to the mouth of the 
Illinois, as soon as the resources placed in the hands of the commis- 
sion can be * And the great highway, improved and restored, 
will afford cheaper and safe transportation to the Northwest, sweet- 
ening the toil and bringing increased comfi 
piness to the homes of the people freed from 
tions of corporate monopolies. 

And when the next floods pour down upon the lower valley, secure 
behind their ramparts, rejoicing in peace and plenty, the people will 

the names of the courageous statesmen from all parts of our 
common country who have upheld their cause and shower blessings 
upon them. Nor will they fail to remember with gratitude the great 
engineer, J. B. Eads, who devised the plan, nor the patriotic President 
who urged its adoption upon Congress. 

It may not be inappropriate, in concluding, to recall to this House 
and to the people of the valley the services of him who ever stood 
forth as the champion of their rights, not only as a commissioner at 
Ghent and in the Halls of Congress, in the meridian splendor of his 
powers, but in the evening twilight of his life; the last words ever 
spoken by Henry Clay in the American Congress were uttered in 
advocacy of the claims of their great river, as follows: 

Sir, I have risen to a the friends of this bill that if they desire it to pass I 
trust they will vote with me against all amendments and come to as 8 Tand 
rapid ac as possible. Under the idea of an amendment you will gain nothing. 
JJ... i i iE 
e: + 
to End perfestion If you do, you expect what never was done and what you will 
never see. I shall vote for the bill for the sake of the good that is in it, and not 


against it on account of the bad it happens to contain. Iam willing to take it asa 
man takes his wife, “for 7 7592 or for worse, believing we s much more 


happy with it than without it. 

n honorable Senator has gotten up and told us that here is an cil gy pt man of 
$2,300,000. With regard to the appropriations made for that portion of the coun- 
try from aes I Sane, ed at Nerf Pe te pe I 48 say thet 25 are 
a vel e, a n and a contrasting people; and how long 
will it be be: tre the Jo of thla vast valley will rise en masse and trample down 

our little hair-splitting distinctions about what is national and demand what is 
Jast and fair on the ipen of this Government in relation to their great interests“ 

‘he Mississippi with all its tributaries—the Red, Wabash, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
and Ohio Rivers—constitute a part of a system, and if the system be not 
national I should like to know one that is national. We are told that a little 
work, pssi in its value, one for which I shall vote with pleasure—the break- 
water in the little State of Delaware—is a great work, while a work which 
has for its object the improvement of that vast system of rivers which constitute 
the valley of the Mississippi, which is to save milhons and millions of property 
and many human lives, is not a work to be done because not national ! 

Around the region of the coast of the Atlantic, the Mexican Gulf, and the Paci- 
fic coast everywhere we pour out in boundless and unmeasured streams the treas- 
ure of the United States, but none to the interior of the West, the valley of the 
Mississippi. Every cent is contested and denied for that object. 

Sir, I upon the Northwestern Senators, upon Western tors, upon East- 
ern Senators, upon Senators from all quarters of the Union, to recollect that we 
are part of our common country. 


VIEWS OF GENERAL BEAUREGARD. 
New ORLEANS, February 7, 1878. 


My Dear GENERAL: I am to hear that the sphere of the Levee Committee 
has been to include the improvements of the Mississippi River; for the 
two objects are co-ordinate with each other, and if executed simultaneously, ac- 
cording to a well-studied plan, may be accomplished with little more than the 
amount estimated for by the Uni States levee commission of 1874, to reclaim 
only the alluvial lands of the Mississippi River by a system of outlets and levees, 
regardless of the Lg td eager of the zarien of that important stream, which 

netrates into the interior of the great y of the West and has become so in- 

ispensable to its constant! re commerce. 

It is evident that no definite plan of levees and improvements of the river can 
be devised until a 3 hy graphio survey of it and its principal tributaries 
shall have been made, is surve; earnestly recommended by themselves in 
their report, by Humphreys & Abbot in their Physics and Hydraulics of the Mis- 
sissippi River, by Major C. R. Suter in his able report on the improvement of the 
navigation of the Mississippi River, (Executive Document 19, 7, Forty-third 

gress, second session, Renate) and by Hon. A. G. Warfield’s report, (Congres- 
sional documents, H. R. 494, Forty. fe Congres, first session.) 

While that survey will be in progress the old levees should be restored by the 


privile; and hap- 
8 Sean: 


General Government to their antebellum condition and their gaps effectually closed. 
for the States in which those levees are located are no longer able to take proper 
of them or to insure that co-operation which is sable to success. 

Two plans of protection against the pi River have been warmly advo- 
cated: one of levees and outlets, by Messrs. Humphreys & Abbot, and by tlie levee 
commission, without even a thought being expressed that this great navigable high- 
way of half the continent might be so improved, with a part of the sum estimated 
for, as to secure aship-channel from the mouth to Cairo, or perhaps Saint Louis, 
while lowering, possibly, the flood-line between those extreme points. Their plan 
consists in abstractin, the river and 3 channels to the 
Gulf such a volume of the flood discharged as shall be sufficient to bring down 
the flood-level to a height easily under control by levees; thus assuming that a 
reduction of the volame of water in the channel leet eee a permanent lower- 
ing of the flood-line, while an increase of volume mently elevate that 
line—which is disproved by each one of the passes and bayous l from the 
river to the Gulf. (See J. B. Eads's review of report of United States levee com- 
mission, marked C,“ page 23.) 


With regard to closing up crevasses the levee commission says: If we 
ese these crevasses by raising and strengthening our levees, an eleva’ of 
e high-water mark exactly proportional to the in volume will be sure to 


occur. To contain a quart of water a vessel must haveexactly the requisite num - 
ber of cubic inches, and alike principle applies ie panai force to water in mo- 
tion "—as great a fallacy when applied to streams passing through alluvial soils 
as could have been uttered even by non-professional men, for the Mississi i River, 
especially, is doing nothing else but changing constantly its bed from Cairo tothe 
Red River, a distance of eight hundred and twenty miles. Even in the second and 
fourth districts of this city wesee that the river has shifted its bed atleast half of 
its width in the last a , the same at the Villeré plantation, eight miles be- 
low New Orleans, and at the English Turn, a few miles er down. Thelevee 
commission, regardless of ex g facts, maintain that, Very numerous sound- 
ings with lead, adapted to bring up samples of the bottom, were made by the Mis- 
sissippi Delta survey (physical an Ge el eee throughout the whole region 
between Cairo and the Gulf. They showed conclusively that the real bed upon 
which rest the shifting sand-bars and mud-banks, made by local causes, is always 
found in a stratum of hard blue clay, s — unlike the present deposits of the river. 
It is similar to that forming the of the Atchafalaya at its efflux and, asis well 
known, resisting the action of the strong current almost like marble. Clearly, then, 
the of the Mississippi cannot yield, and if the velocity be increased sufficiently 
to poupa se largement of the channel it must be made by an increased caving 
of the ks, an effect which it is not quite so agreeable to contem " Tothis 
statement Sepan Eads has answered, I think very y, (see U., p. 8:) “Blue 
clay is found in the bottom and banks of the Missisalpp at Various ities, from 
the head of its alluvial basin to the Gulf. The exposure of the various strata in 
its banks above low-water mark and the intersection of these strata in various arti- 
ficial excavations, their rapid destraction by the river current where the main 
stream forsakes its own channel and carves out a new bed through one of its many 
characteristic ‘cut-offs,’ the tration of several of these strata by the artesian 
well at New Orleans before it had reached a depth equal to the present bed of the 
river at that place, and through which strata the river has evidently cut its way, 
all prove ipar his ordinary blue clay of the river will not resist the incessant action 
e current.” 


leans Pica: „marked A,“ which gives so asyno) of the ca; 8 
that I 3 anything I might ite. I fclose you also an ticks fe pel nea 
Cine! ercial, marked " which gives in the captain‘a views, and 


I i I will that Congress ould priate 

f you permit me suggest t Con shor 

6900 U Ri Minelsippl River and its 

principal tributaries, with a view to increasing the navigable open, deviating the 
-line, thereby 

Also another sum, 


the sum of 


allo’ 

three or five engineers, to apply his of improvement in a section of th 
of —— miles, above or bela ‘Memphis, where the bars may be worst. ‘That ex- 
2 which is worthy of the stated sum, would not only test the system, but 
data to make a correct and reliable estimate of the cost for the protection 
of the alluvial basin from New Orleans to Cairo, after the hydrographic survey 

above referred to shall have been completed. 
I remain, dear general, yours, most truly, 


General R. L. GIBSON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


UNITED STATES Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY OFFICE, 
Washington, D. U., June 1, 1882. 

of May 27, I send herewith the approximate length 

tates, as measured from the s -scale charts of 


G. T. BEAUREGARD. 


Sır: In reply to your in 
of the — the Uni 


the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacifio coasts, u a line drawn near to and parallel with 
the coast, avoiding all the minor 8 
Miles. 
Sea-coast. 
Nautical. | Statute. 

Atlantic coast, from Quoddy Head, Maine, to Cape Sa- 

ble, Florida 4 „ 2, 372 2, 732 
Gulf coast, from Cape Sable, Florida, to the Rio Grande, 

an PA œ-w—:f ðx i ð d ĩ⅛ T7? ATAT 1, 008 1, 163 
Pacific coast, from the boundary near San Di north- 

ward, thence h the Strait of Juan de Fuca and | 

Gulf of Georgia to the forty-ninth parallel of latitude. 1, 440 1, 663 
Alaska Territory, from Portland channel around Alaska 

Peninsula, through Bering Strait to Demarcation Point. 4,180 4,818 
Aleutian Islands (Alaska ‘erritory) ocean and sea front- 

ag 2, 000 2, 805 

I am, very respectfully, 


RICHD. D. CUTTS, 
Assistant in charge of office. 
Hon. R. L. GIBSOX, i 

United States House of Representatives. 
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Mackey vs. O'Connor. 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM X. PARKER, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 30, 1882. 
The House having under consideration the contested-election case, Mackey vs. 
Connor 


Mr. PARKER said: r 
Mr. SPEAKER: The second Congressional district of South Carolina 
is composed of the counties of Charleston, Orangeburgh, and Claren- 
don. The population by census of 1880 was: Charleston County, 
oes ene ; Orangeburgh County, 41,395; Clarendon County, 19,190; 
ing a total of 163,385. The Presidential vote is stated as follows: 


| 1880. | 1876. 
Counties. 
Garfield. Hancock. Hayes. Tilden. 
Gn nnn eis raana 8, 162 15, 086 8,778 
Orangeburgh ...........-..--..-.-+. 2.724 4.480 2, 835 
CCC 1. 473 1, 894 1, 425 
6!!! ce i SSAA 12, 359 17, 578 21, 466 13, 088 


Republican majority in 1876, 8,428. Democratic majority in 1880, 5,219. 


In the election of 1880 only one ballot-box was used at each poll, 
and the names of the national, Congressional, and local nominees of 
the opposing parties were all upon the two respective tickets. 

The candidates for the office of Representative in Congress at the 
election held November 2,1880, were Edmund W. M. Mackey, Repub- 
lican, and Michael P. O'Connor, Democrat. By virtue of the laws of 
that State the governor, prior to each general election, appoints three 
commissioners of elections for each county; these opponi for their 
respective counties three managers for each election poll; these man- 
agers conduct the election, count the ballots, and make return to the 
commissioners of elections, who on the following Tuesday organize 
as a board of county canvassers and canvass and state the votes. 
From their statement the State canvassers declare what persons have 
been elected. This is, in short, the recognized State machinery of 
elections. 

By virtue of the statutes of the United States the circuit courts 
appoint a court commissioner to be chief supervisor of elections of 
the judicial district, to whom the law gives ample powers of super- 
vision to guard and scrutinize the proceedings of the election. d 
for the purpose of protecting elections when Representatives and 
Delegates in Congress are chosen a judge of the United States court 
has authority, upon proper application, to yappa and commission 
for each precinct two resident citizens, of different political parties, 
as supervisors to guard and scrutinize the procedure of the votin, 
and the canvassing of the votes, and make full report to the chie 
8 6 in the premises. The vote of the three counties as certi- 
fied by the secretary of state upon the returns made by the county 
boards of canvassers appears as follows: 


Counties. Total. O'Connor. | Mackey. 
ene |) mem eae 2142 
FG A AA 8, 986 2, 513 1,473 
29, 866 17, 569 12, 297 
12, 297 
O'Connor's apparent majority.......-...|.--..-- wine! 5, 272 


The vote of the three counties as 5 to Samuel T. Poinier, 
chief supervisor of election, State of South Carolina, upon returns 
made to him by the United States supervisors of election of each poll 
of the vote counted and returned at their respective polls by the 
managers of election thereat, is as follows: 


Counties. O'Connor. | Mackey. 


12, 707 
4,157 
1,473 


This is the position occupied by the parties after the election. 
November 22 Mackey gave O’Connor notice of contest in legal 
form, to which the latter made answer December 22, 1880, A stipu- 
lation was entered into containing the following provisions: 
Second. That for the convenience of both parties and the better to enable them 
to take such testimony as ma; by then ie Ca ee eat „all limitations as to 
ved, en at such times as 


ositions shall have been 
in such cases could onl: 
to all parties interested; 
therefore in all cases where a deposition is not su bed to by the party making 
the same, the e of such witness is hereby waived. 


January 3, A 
x E. W. M. MACKEY. 
ROBERT CHISOLM, 
Attorney for Hon. M. P. O'Connor. 

Under this there were taken on behalf of Mackey, contestant, over 
seventy depositions, and on the part of O’Connor, contestee, over 
ninety depositions, and thereafter, on April 26, 1881, the said M. P. 
O’Connor died. 

After the decease of O’Connor several depositions were taken on 
8 of Mackey in rebuttal of testimony Which had been put in by 

Connor. 

Biv of this testimony has been transmitted to Congress and is now 
ore us. 

On the 23d day of May, 1881, the governor of the State of South 
Carolina issued his proclamation providing for an election June 9, 
1881, to elect a member of Congress “ to serve for the remainder of the 
term for which the said Michael P. O Connor was elected.” 

An election was held in pursuance thereof. Hon. Samuel Dibble 
was supported by the Democrats. No candidate was presented or 
supported by Republicans. Dibble was declared elected, received 
his credentials, was sworn in when the House met, and now occupies 
the seat upon this floor which belongs to that second district. It is 
true that the contestee, Dibble, comes here with his certificate from 
the secretary of state, and upon the prima facie case thus made is 
sworn in; but unless he comes here to fill an actual, an existing 
vacancy caused by the death of O’Connor, then he has no right here. 

If Mackey was elected and not O'Connor November 2, 1880, then 
Dibble is without right and has no just or lawful standing. 

Now, the result reached of piving color of election to O'Connor 
was by the manipulation of twelve precincts, eight of them in Charles- 
ton County, the four others in Orangeburgh County. One is the 
Haut Gap precinct, where the vote was almost unanimous for Mackey, 
but was by act of robbery forcibly reversed; and the other eleven 
are, seven precincts in Charleston County, to wit, Black Oak, Straw- 
berry, Calamus Pond, Biggin Church, Brick Church, Ten-Mile Hill, 
and Enterprise; and four in Orangeburgh County, to wit, Fogle’s, 
Fort Motte, Lewisville, and Bookhardt’s, which the county canvass- 
ers refused to count. As to Black Oak the objection was made that 
the box and returns did not come through proper channels to them, 
but were sent by express. 

As to the Haut Gap precinct there is no dispute of fact, and the 
contestee does not presume to present an argument upon it, and the 
State board recognize the fraud, but disclaim power to correct it. 

HAUT GAP POLL, 
on John’s Island, Charleston County. Here, as everywhere else, the 
managers were Democrats, The managers and the supervisors kept 
independent poll lists, which corresponded, the names upon each 
being 1,083, and precisely this number of votes were found in the box. 
For yaa of Congress Mackey received 1,037 and O’Connor re- 
ceiv $ 

The managers made and signed their returns, stating the facts cor- 
rectly, and put them into the box with the ballots and sealed and 
locked the box and then wrapped it in a paper and sealed the paper 
with their seals, when it was given to one of the managers to take 
to the city. When the commissioners, acting as canvassers, opened 
the box it contained no returns, only a lot of ballots and a poll list. 
The canvassers counted the ballots so found and declared the result 
1,052 votes for O'Connor and 19 for Mackey, thus more than reversin, 
the result. Proceedings commenced in court to compel an hones 
count were avoided by the adjournment sine die of the board. The 
State board overruled the county board and re-established the true 
vote of the precinct, as to local officers, but held that they had no 
jurisdiction as to the vote for member of Congress. Thus Mackey is 
robbed of 991 majority, which no one disputes, and O’Connor is given 
1,033 majority, which no man has now the assurance to claim he was 
ever entitled to. 

TEN REJECTED POLLS. 

The alleged grounds upon which the other ten polls were disfran- 
chised are indicated in the following portion of the report of the 
Charleston County canvassers, as follows: 

From the sworn statements and returns of the several managers at these polls 
appointed by us, it appeared that on the day of election a number of trees were 
an 


present at these polls who assumed to act as legally is (epee ofti who 
unlawfully used their assumed authority to hinder and prevent voters from vot- 
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numbers of armed persons who by actual violence as well as threats hindered and 
prevented voters desiring to cast their votes from voting as they wished, and pre- 
from properly performing their duties in the exclusion or 


vented the m. 
admission of os votes. 
these reasons and the extent to which this intimidation and duress was car- 


ried we are of opinion that a legal election was not had at the polls in question, and 
have, therefore, declined to include them in our statements. 

No box was ved by us from Black Oak poll. A box was delivered by the 
express company, supposed to come from that poil, but we have heard no g 
from any of the managers so as to identify it. 

We, therefore, have not included this box in the statement. 

THOMAS W. CARWILE, 


E. L. ROCHE, 
H. J. McCORMACK, 
County Board of Canvassers, Charleston County. 

The accusation aimed at the United States supervisors and mar- 
shals is patent and suggestive. 

The evidence of the contest taken in connection with the cross- 
examination of his witnesses conclusively shows that this attempt 
to discredit those polls is merely a subterfuge to win a certificate 
of election, and is without facts to justify it. The cases of two of 
the precincts in question fairly illustrate the vicious character of this 
attempt. 

p ENTERPRISE, CHARLESTON COUNTY. 

The supervisor, Robert Simmons, attests the correctness of the 
return. At the close of the poll there was an excess of 139 ballots 
in the box over the names on the poll list. A Democratic manager 
drew out 101 Republican tickets and only 38 Democratic tickets, 
after which the result and box were transmitted to the board o 
county canvassers, who, under the existing necessities of their party 
threw out the whole vote and declared it null. 

Thus the managers begun the work by throwing out 101 Republi- 
can votes actually cast, and the commissioners completed the job by 
throwing out what the managers left. 

LEWISVILLE, ORANGEBURGH COUNTY. 

The vote as returned by the managers of this precinct was: 
Wor Mr. Mack Gyo; 0004 yoonvecnonqaseceveswaqcavnsnsnawswdossesoansestesvccts 
ee AA . bss ates 

eee e eee ee geting sors, and by T. C. 
Al tti. The evidence is uncontradi that all the Republican voters came 
to the lot-box with an open ticket and folded it up in presence of the mana- 

rs, showing that each voted but one ticket, and yet at the close of the poll a 

excess of tickets was found in the box. There were forty-five packages of 
tickets contai more than one ballot, 8 from 8 to 5 and sometimes as 
high as 7,) all of them ocratic, the narrow tickets being folded inside of the 
larger one. On the demand of the — 1 Er r, all the tickets thus 
found in each package were destroyed but the outside one, but notwithstanding 
this there was still an excess found in the box of 52 ballots. In drawing this ex- 
cess out the manager drew out 40 Republican tickets and only 12 Democratic. 
After this purification there still remained the vote as above returned by the 
Democratic managers. 

Yet the county canvassers supplement this work with their own, 
casting out the whole vote and disfranchising the people of the pre- 
cinct. Upon testing those two “ samples” the whole “lot” can be 
easily and correctly judged. One part of the prearranged scheme to 
give O’Connor the district was the tissue ballots and ballot-box stuff- 
mg: Connected therewith was the plan for the dishonest drawing of 
ballots from boxes and the overloading of the poll lists so as to pro- 
vide names for unauthorized ballots. The open voting of the Repub- 
licans, the faithfulness and energy of the supervisors, and the cour- 
ageous and exalted devotion of the voters to principle and to duty 
rendered that plan ineffectual, and then the scheme obraveding Haut 
oF vote and varying the votes of eleven other precincts was de- 
veloped to defeat Mackey and the majority; and the sitting member 
comes before us as a result of all of this bad work. It appears that the 
ballot-boxes were located ee high, being planet generally five 
feet high, and sometimes were still more elevated. The opening for 
the ballots was unusually large, being from 4 by 2 inches, as at the 
City Hall poll, to 4 by 4, as at the Niagara poll. 

It i de that during the a the speakers advised the 
Republican voters to vote an open ballot so that in case the ballot- 
boxes were stuffed it could not be charged that they did it; nor 
could it be said, as it was in 1878, that the colored people had voted 
the Democratic ticket. Theargument used on the stump was thatin 
1878 there were 1 numbers of Democratic tissue ballots found in 
the boxes which the Democrats said had been voted by the colored peo- 

le. And during the hearing the following statement was entered 

y agreement : 

To save further inquiry on this point, contestant here offers to admit, and by 
consent of counsel for contestee does admit, that the Republican voters throughout 


the second Con, nal district were ad’ by contestant to go to the polls with 
their ballots open, and to fold them only in the presence of the managers and su- 
rvisors, s0 that all the officers of the election might see that they each deposited 


ut one ticket in the ballot-box. 


And this advice was almost universally followed. It also appears 
that all of the managers of the election appointed by the county com- 
missioners were Democrats. 

The secretary of the Republican county executive committee of 
Charleston County testifies as follows: 


Question. Did the Republican executive committee for the county endeavor to 
have any Bepon iom managers appointed throughout the county ? 

Ans ver. Wedid. In the meeting of the executive committee we selected names, 
one for each poll, and I, as secretary, was authorized to address a communication 


to the board requesting their appointment as managers. 


* 
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Q. When the managers of election were announced by the commissioners were 
aai of those es appointed I 
Not a single one. 
Q. Did you j alaise anng the managers of election appointed by the commis- 
sioners a single Republican 
A. Not one. 
As part of the history of the case and as proof of the spirit and 
= prog. p 
intent of many acts proved, the following authentic documents are 
full of instruction : 
[From the News and Courier, Wednesday, October 7, 1874.] 
The freedom of the ballot—Provisions of the United States election laws—The polli 
SARE shane he GAIA ton Gand balers Ine AIA Tis 
The committee of five appointed under a resolution of the mass meeting of citi- 


zens, held on Thursday, have made the subjoined Mos to which full publicity 
will, we trust, be given immediately by the press of the State: 
To the Hon. H. D. LESESNE, 

Chairman of Meeting of Citizens: 


The committee appointed by you under the fourth resolution of the citizens’ meet- 

8 report: 

hat, accord’ gt the laws of this State, the managers of election are required 

to have only one box at each voting ct, and to cause all the votes for mem- 
bers to Congress and State and county officers to be put in the same box. 

The votes, therefore, all become subject to the tion and control of the 
supervisors of election, who may be appointed under the various acts of Congress 
by the honorable judge of the United States court. By these acts one supervisor 
from each party is provided for each voting precinct. 

Within the city of Charleston the powers of these supervisors, in connection 
with the United States marshals, and his general and special deputies, are quite 
sufficient to secure a fair election. Here they are required to attend the polls, 
challenge, count, and canvass the votes, and examine, sign, and forward the returns; 
and the marshal and his deputies are authorized and required to keep the peace, 
ad ges the supervisors, keep order, prevent fraudulent voting and frandulent con- 
os 5 by any officer of election, and, if resisted, may call the posse comitatus to 

eir aid. 

At the county precinct, outside the city, the powers of these officers are not 80 
large, but even then they are required to be in the immediate presence of the 
officers holding the election, and to witness all their proceedings, including the 
counting the votes and the making returns thereof.” 

* 


* * * * 


You will notice that the above report sustains generally the printed instruc- 
acts 3 hals and is called to the penalti 

‘he n 0 y marshals and su cal ê jes 

prescribed in section for failure or ear iri ws corto all duties required of 


them by law. 
R. M. WALLACE, U. S. Marshal, Dist. &. C. 


ROOMS OF THE STATE DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Columbia, S. O., October 27, 1880. 

Dear Sm: The attention of the State executive committee has been called to 
the instructions iasued by Chief Supervisor Poinier to the supervisors of election 
in this State. These su rs are directed to report the number of ballots 
drawn out of the ballot-box and destroyed by the rs of election, because 
of the excess of votes over names on the poll list; ” also the number of such bal- 
lots that "bore the names of the Republican candidates” and the number which 
bore the names of the Democratic candidates and Greenback candidates. 

The instraction to report the character of the ballots drawn out and destroyed 
is unauthorized and illegal. The State election law, by which alone ye are gov- 
erned, requires (see Compilation of Election Laws, section 12) that If more bal- 
lots shall be fonnd on opening the box than there are names on the poll lists, 
* * * one of the managers or the clerk, without seeing the ballots, shall draw 
therefrom and imm y destroy as many ballots as there are in excess of the 
number of names on the poll list.“ You will, therefore, instruct the managers of 
election throughout 88 at once, that they must not allow the supervisors 


to see or ins any ts drawn from the box in excess of the number of names 

on the poll list, in order to ascertain for whom such ballots were cast. The bal- 

ao Ss be drawn without being seen, and must be immediately destroyed, as 
o law 


directs. 
By order of the committee. 


K JOHN BRATTON, Chairman. 
0 


County Chairman. 
SAMPLE FACTS PROM THE TESTIMONY. 

In order to put before the House and the country the methods and 
maneuvers by which this crime against suffrage was perpetrated in 
that Congressional district on that election day I have selected from 
the testimony the following portions of evidence, the witnesses being 
officers appointed under laws of the United States. And to retain 
the graphic force of the narration I quote verbatim, letting the wit- 
gent mn for themselves, only noting the fact that these things 
oce in 1880 and under a republican form of government and in 
the United States of America, 


CITY HALL POLL. 
Testimony of C. Smith, (pages 17-20,) a supervisor: 
Ne Did you keep a poll list? 

wer. Yes, sir. 


P How many names did you record on your poll list 
8 3 hundred aud serae. 4 ü r 
le ow many names were reco! on e ej e managers 
£ Baron taaa. hundred and twenty-nine, 95 * 
Q. At the close of the poll when the ballots in the box were counted, in order to 
ascertain the whole number, did neve sigue the number of names on the Ust 7 
A. The ballots in the box exceeded the number of names on the poll list kept 
ers to the number of 205. 


asce: vt 

A. They took the ballots from the box and separated them into piles, placing 
the straight Democratic tickets into one pile and the straight — . —.— tickets 
into another pile, and the split tickets, both Democratic and Republican, into a 
third pile, and then counted each pile. 

O. Do you recollect the number of Republican votes that they counted? 
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A. There were 452 straight Bigi poate votes taken out of the box and counted. 
Q In drawing out the excess, how many Republican were drawn out? 
. Seyenty-seven Republican tickets. a 4 x 


Q How many different kinds of Democratic tickets were found in the box? 
. There were two or three different kinds; there might have been three or 
four ; there were at least three different kinds that I remember. 
on aes ater pape e ee 
On very thin paper ; I believe it is described as tissue $ 
Q Select these tickets [handing witness Democratic tickets marked Ex- 
hibits B, C, D, and E] the different kinds of Democratic tickets that were found 
a pg OOE PE TOUT DA 
A. I think Long seat eee 
Q: How did the licans at poll vote their tickets 
Asa is Shey voted them open; that is, they approached the polls 
0 


5 fold them? 

È They folded them just before they placed them in the aperture of the box. 

Q. Could you observe whether or not the Republican voters voted more than 
one ticket each ? 

A. I could tell to a certainty whether they had voted one or more tickets; I 
saw no evidence that more than one ticket was voted : at a time by the Republicans. 


Q. From what you observed during the day have you reason to believe that 
more than 375 votes were cast for the contestant in case 

A. Iam ed there were 452 votes in the box with the name of 
E. W. M. Mackey on them for Congress. 

Q. Are you satisfied that each one of those tickets was voted by an individual 


voter? 
A. Yes, I am satisfied of that. 
COURT-HOUSE POLL. 
Testimony of W. H. Ahrens, (pages 26 and 27,) a supervisor: 


estion. Did keep a 
9 1 Kept alist of 8 that voted there. 
> wee k poll list? 
es, sir. 
2 pa 1 — poll list correspond with that kept by the managers? 
es, sir. 
Q. How many names were on both poll lists? 
A. Six hundred and twenty-eight. 

Q. At the close of the poll, when the ballots in the box were counted, did they 
exceed the names on the poll list, and if so, to what extent? 

A. They exceeded the names on the poll list to the extent of 135. 

Q. In ascertaining the whole number of votes in the ballot-box, how did the 
a proceed to count? 

A. They took the box into an adjoining room and took the votes out and began 
separating the tickets of each political s votes to themselves until they 
counted to within 50 or 75 votes of all the votes in the box, when Mr. Barnwell 
came in and told the managers they ought not to unfold the tickets, but te count 

T 


them without unfolding them, after they had ascertained the whole number of 
votes, then, in case the ballots in the box did not correspond with the names on the 
poll list, tbey must draw out the excess. 


Who was Mr. Barnwell? 
. Chairman of the Democratic executive committee of this connty. 
2 In drawing out that excess how many can tickets were drawn out! 
° Every one drawn out Was a Republican ticket. 
* 


* * 
5 5 depositing their votes at your poll how did the Republicans generally 
v 
A. ey came up with their tickets open. 


varhad, 
until they were sworn. 
2 When did they fold them? 
. When they were told to vote. 
MARKET HALL POLL. 
Testimony of John M. Freeman, jr., (page 33,) a supervisor : 
Question. Did you keep a poll list, and, if so, what number of names did you 
record on your pall list? 
Answer. One thousand and eighty-three. k 
Q. What was the number of names recorded on the managers’ poll list? 
A. Eleven hundred and twenty-five. 
Q. Can you in any way account for the discrepancy in the numberof names on 
your list and theirs? 
A. I cannot. 
Q. Are you certain that you recorded on your poll list the name of every person 
who voted at your poll? 
A. I will swear positively thatI did. 
Q. Did you call the attention of the managers to the fact that their poll list con- 
bay a'r ria ae ee 
> What did they say about the matter? 
. They said they were told by M. Carwile, one of the commissioners of elec- 
ton, not to regard any law but the State law, and to count according to their poll 
Q. When the ballots in the box were first counted did they exceed the number 
of names on the poll list, and, if so, to what extent? 
A. There were 61 ballots more in the box than names on the managers poll list. 
2 What did they do with the excess? 
All the ballots were put back into the box and the excess drawn out by Mr. 
Proctor, the Democratic su isor, who was blindfolded by the managers for that 
purpose. He drew out 61 8 ballots. 


PALMETTO ENGINE-HOUSE POLL. 

Testimony of John S. Connor, (page 39,) a supervisor: 

Question. On the first count made to ascertain the whole number of ballots in 
the box, how did the managers make the count! 

Answer. The 5 the box and Mr. O'Brien went to take the votes 
out, and as he put his hand in I spoke to him and told him they were not to be 
disturbed at and he took them out that way. 

. As the ots were taken out were they unfolded ? 
Some were}; some were put in loose, and some were folded. The managers 
took the ballots out of the box precisely as bee laid there. 

Q In taking them out were any ballots found folded one within another! 

Yes, sir; a great many. 

Q. About how 33 g 

A. Between 200 and 300. I did not count them, but I am satisfied there were 
between 200 and 300. The fact is I gotone bunch with 20 init; they were handed 

me; they pulled out another bunch in which 23 ballots were found; there were 
other bunches found with 2 and 3 together. 
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> Were the gee aud in that condition Democratic or Republican ballots? 
c 
g Were any Republican ballots found folded together? 
r A 


* * + * * 


Q. After destroying the ballots found folded together was there any excess? 
A. Yes, sir. 
2 Ste 5 When th agers found than together th ald 
seven. en the man found more one er they wo 
hand them tome. They would take one off and hand the balance to me, ‘which I 


destro 
t was done with this excess of 67! 

After we them and found more than 1,501, the ballots were put in 
the box. I told the managers that it was not fair for them to draw out the entire 
excess as they could pick out the ublican ballots every time, so the: 
that I should draw half and one of the managers the other half, and I out 

which were Democratic ballots; and he took ont 33, which were Republican 


ts. 
. In drawing those tickets, were you able to distinguish merely by feeling the 
Pe Bko between a Republican and: Democratic ballot! is 7 
A. Yes, sir; I could; there was as much difference between the two ballots as 
between a piece of sheet iron and a piece of paper. 


HOPE ENGINE-HOUSE POLL. 


Testimony of H. W. Hendricks, (page 46-51,) a supervisor: 
y psec Did you keep a poll list? 
wer. I did. 

Q. How many names did you record on your poll list 

A. One thousand two hundred and fourteen. 

Q. At the close of the poll, when the votes were counted in order to ascertain 
the whole number, how many ballots were found in the box? 

A. Two thousand two hundred and eighty-nine. 

2 In counting those votes, what was the course pursued by the managers? 

When the poll was closed, after aag all necessary arrangements, the 

box was opened. They first undertook to shake up the ballots in the box, but I 
objected. They said they had a right to shove the tickets down so as to scatter 


In counting the ballots were any tickets found folded together ? 
. Numbers of tickets were found folded together. 
. Describe in what condition those tickets were found! 
re ae were folded in packages apparently as if they had been compressed 
ether. 
Were they Democratic tickets? 
. Yes, sir. 


Q. You say they were folded in packages as if compressed together ? 

A. Yes, sir; they were in pac when they were taken out; I objected to 
their being counted; they were folded in two folds, lengthwise, and one fold 
sa j on top of each other and pressed together so tightly that they 

c er. 

T How many packages of Democratic tickets were found folded in that man- 

ner 


A. I started to keep an account of them, but I got tired doing so; they took 


them out in packages and separated them; 2 put their hands in the box and 
endeavored to se te them in the box, but not succeed, as the tickets were 
so sony together they would not separate except by being pulled apart. 

ocratic tickets found 


om you keep any memorandum of the number of 
in t way? = 

A. I did for a time. 

2 Refer to that memorandum and see how many there were. 

. First there was a package with 4 in it, and then one with 8, and one with 9, 
one with 10, another with 10, one with 6, one with 5, one with 12, one with 10, one 
with 2, one with 7, one with 5, one with 8, one with 9, one with 14, and one with 6; 
after that I got tired and keps no account of the others which came out after- 


I objected to their being counted, but the managers decided against me ; 
they said they looked upon them as in book form. 
. Did those tickets look as if they been voted separately! 

By no means. The four ruled against me all the time; I was very particular 
in ing this memorandum; they took them out in their hands and counted 
them like you would a package of bank bills. 

Q. ee the day you observe anything suspicious on the part of the man- 
ag 


ers 
A. I saw that the ballot-box was being stuffed, and I accused one of the man- 


of doing so. 
Q. Di m yourself see any attempt on the part of the managers to stuff the 
x 
A. I did. 

State what you saw ? 

While we were waiting for the table tobe brought from Mr. Howard's Isaw 
Mr. Nixon put his hand inside his left ket and then take it out and lift the 
lid of the box and put tickets in. I Mr. La Coste to witness it, and Mr. 
McGuire, and when I protested against it he put his hand in and tried to scatter 


them. 
Were those tickets that Nixon put in the box Democratic or Republican 


tickets ? 

A. Democratic tickets. I hada light there; I put it over the mouth of the box; 

I then saw Nixon raise the lid of the box and put them in with his left hand. 
In wing out the sarplus of 1,071 votes. how was that managed! 

A. By two of the managers—MoGuire and Levin—who took turns in drawing. 
First one would draw out 100, one at a time, and then the other would do likewise. 
When drawing they were blindfolded. 

25 In the drawing out could you distinguish what kind of tickets were drawn 
out 


A. Yes; the best part were Republican tickets. They were one hour and a 
half drawing out 5 tickets before a Democratic ticket was drawn out. 
Q. Describe how they drew them out. 
A. They drew out Republican tickets, one after another, until they got nearly 
a out; they then searched forthem. I advised them to take both hands, and they 
80. 
How many Republican tickets were drawn out! 
ae iad hundred and ninety-two. They counted them by fifties, and I took a 
of them. 
7 Before these 592 Republican tickets were drawn out, were any Democratic 
tickets drawn out? 
A. Not one. 
Q. Do you mean to say 592 Republican tickets were drawn out before a single 
Democratic ticket was drawn out ? 
A. Right straight. They counted them off as they drew them out, and when- 
ever they found one they would go like a chicken and say here is one. 
bent When they oppo drawing Republican tickets how many were left in the 
x 


A. When they got through the final count there were 3 straight Republican 
tickets and 2 cut tickets Mr, Mackey's name on them. 
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pna Were o they Democratic tickets? 


Vas this paper and see if that is your return of the election 
es, 
Q. Please state from that return what was the result of the vote declared by the 
0 rs for member of Mackey a 
ive for E. W. M. Mac and 1, 200 for M. P, O'Connor. 


Ta — —f how the ‘pallot-box was located at your 

It was in front of the door, with a barricade in front of f — it was elevated 
at least six feet from the ground. When I went to vote I had to reach up, and 
when a small man came up to vote they would have to turn the box on a slant 80 
as to enable him to put his ticket in. 

. How wide was the aperture? 

- About three inches ong and one wide. 1 could put my thumb in it. 


Q. How do yon A the managers 8 path those 502 votes — find 
no more Republican tickets! 

A. Because they searched and searched. I told them to put both hands in, and 
they did; and hes they found one they would clack and say, Here is another 


one.” 
ten could not see inside the box ? 
es, sir; I could. ‘They searched so hard that they threw the ballots out of 
the Talay and they fell on the floor. 
2 While searching was the box open? 
Yes, sir; wide open; the cover was thrown back. 


Testimony of J. H. Daggett, (pages 54, 55,) a deputy marshal: 


3 At ay — Pras 2 were there did you observe anything suspi- 
cious on the 

Answer. Well, ofthe manage wan 3 I saw the ballot-box being staffed, 
and I called the attention of others outside to it; it was done in a peculiar man- 
ner; over the hole in the top of the ballot-box, through which voters deposited 
their ballots, there was a card, and whenever a 8 Was 1 in fe ey a voter this 
card was raised up from the outside to enable him to dro tps the box. 
Saverel times I enw Lavin rales the card ap fren the mes en 
in the box; that is, I saw him have ballots in his hand, and I saw him raise his 
hand with those ballots in it to the — in the top of the box, and when he with- 
drew his hand I saw no ballots in it. 


T You area Bepublican? 
Jes, sir. 
. You were interested in the success of that party? 


. Yes, sir. 
Q The Republicans came up to that poll znd voted the ballot open! 
1 


Yes, sir. 
Lou know why? 
A. No, sir; I never saw it voted so before m my life; when they were in line 
they came up with their ballots ts open. 


EAGLE ENGINE-HOUSE POLL. 
Testimony of J. A. Beattie, (pages 65, 66,) a supervisor : 


Question. I 8 85 know how many persons were recorded on your poll list as 
having voted at tha t 
Answer. ination undred and thirty- 1 75 
who e voted 


Q. Did the number of names on your pol llt ke 
0 list N © managers? 


. Yos with = number recorded on 
At ithe, 8 of the poll, when the votes were counted in order to ascertain 
the. whole number, how many ballots were found in the box? 
A. Two thousand and two. 
2 An excess of how pre LM 
Five hundred and sixt; — fg: 
Q. Atthe close of the election, how did the managers count the votes in order to 
ascertain the number in the box 
A. After the polls closed, — proceeded to count the ballots; the Republican 
ballots were counted and laid in one = at the end of the table, close to where I 
and others were sitting; the Democratic ballots were then counted and laid next 
to the box. When they finished their count it amounted to 2,002 votes. 
„Then what was done with them! 
. Then there was some conversation held with some parties that gave them 
some instructions and told them they must go ahead. 
2 Who was this wa ehai 
I was told he rman of this county. 
Q. Chairman of what 
A. Chairman of the Democratic party of Charleston County. 
2 Who told you are! 
The chairman of the board of managers; I asked him who the gentleman 


. = said they were returned to the box and the excess drawn out! 
es, sir. 
$ How was the drawing out done? 
One of the mana; was selected to be blindfolded, and they kept up the 
goma until the 569 were drawn out. 
ave you any idea how many of those ballots were Republican ballots! 
I am positive there was not more than five © tickets drawn out. 


WASHINGTON ENGINE-HOUSE POLL. 
Testimony of N. K. Reed, (page 69,) a supervisor: 
Question. Did you Tale poll list? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I 
- Did the cop a 2 list? 
T ate sir; thatis, thats sled 
At the lose of the election how did your poll list correspond with that kept 
by the managers! 
. Our lists corresponded exactly. 
6 What was the number of — on your poll list and on theirs? 
A. Four hundred and twenty-eigh 
Q. When the votes were pati) h order to ascertain the whole number of 
xo in the box, what was the number of ballots found in the box! 
A. Eight hundred and thirty-seven. 
Q. An excess of how many? 
A. Three hundred and seventy-nine. 
$ What was done with that excess“ 
a one being counted, the ballots were put back into the box, and 379 were 
vn ou 
Q How any Republican and how 5 tickets were drawn out! 
ya 5 hundred and seventy-nine Republican, 197 Democratic, and 3 Greenback 
cke! 
>: aw could A Soll Shs ORATE of the RAION LOES were drawn out? 
I saw the ballots as they ve drawn out. Mr. Taylor drew them out and 
handed them to Mr. Martin, I saw them as they were handed from one to the 
other. 
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R pa the Democratic supervisor unite with you in making a report of the 
A. Fes, sir; Mr. W. B. Seignons, the Democratic supervisor, and I united in 
making our re 
tness paper.] 


port. 
T 15 1 the report? [Handing wi 

Yes, sir; there are our si; 

Q. In cary report, signes D3 by you and the Democratic supervisor, what are the 
Ee and character of ballots reported as being drawn out because of the excess 
of names over the poll fet 7 

A. Just the same as Ihave already stated, viz: 179 Republican, 197 Democratic, 
and 3 Greenback tickets, making a total of 379. 
sA Before these ballots were drawn out, what was the number of ballots in tho 


zt Two hundred and forty-five Republican, 589 Democratic, and 3 Greenback. 
by th After those ballots were drawn out, what was the number of votes counted 
e managers for member of Congress according to the return made by you aud 
be Demourenie supervisor? 
E Sixty-six for E E. W. M. Mackey and 391 for M. P. O Connor. 


MARION ENGINE-HOUSE POLL. 
Testimony of C. D. Ludeke, (page 74-5,) a supervisor : 


8 Did you keep a poll list? 
nswer, T did? 9 


F How many names did you record on your poll list? 
One thousand one hundred and forty-one. 
Q. At the close of the election, how did your poll list correspond with that kept 
by Ae 1 


Q. At the close of the poll, when the ballots were oona in order to ascertain 
the whole number, how many ts were found in the box 
A. I think there were between seventeen and eighteen ae 798. 
4. Were any ballots found folded together! 
Yes, sir; a great many 
Q Were any Democratic allots found folded one within another? 
A great many Democratic ballots were found folded together. 
KAR About how many were found folded er? 
There were so many taken out that I could not keep the tally. I counted 
PQ. fa all those inst 3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 3 
all those instances, were th tic ballots folded one within an- 


placed one on to; 3 pressed to- 
© occasion; they to be pulled apart in the 


“o r what manner did the managers count the ballots after the box was opened? 
After the box was opened ie ballots were emptied out on the table; they 
then picked out all the Dem: ballots and counted them back into to the box, 


utting them in the bottom; when | through with the Democratic 
sta all of the Republican pond ery them on the top of the Demo: 


22 S first count, were any ballots found folded to 
Ba is the time when they were picked out an — apart and 
ERA sai 


Q. After the ¢ — did the ballots in the box exceed the number of names on 
the pon 7 75 rf if so, by how many? 

A. e the . poll list were 1,141, and the ballots 
found 2 Web. — — of 


1,798—an ex 
2. Did that 657 Incas the ballots fot found folded together! 
re) they would not destroy any folded together; they insisted upon count- 


Q Do I understand youto say that all the ballots found in the box were counted, 
ee = ballots were folded together or not 
‘es, sir. 


were folded se tel 
garen Ther, they were done an tog 


Q. In drawing out the excess of 657 votes, how many of the ballots drawn out 
were Democratic and how many were ublican ballots 
a a hundred Republican and 157 ge —— 
How did the Republicans at tea and 
A. They voted open ballots ; that is, pad up to the box with their tickets 
53 When did they fold them! 
Just as they were about to vote. 
. How the ts generally come up with their ballots ? 
Shut up in their hands. 
Q. If the excess of ballots had been created by the 3 could you not 
onary pone doing so from the way in which they were voting 
course. 
Q. From what you observed during the election and during the counting and 
Fas Bod 57 b the ed iog by whom was this excess of votes — t 
A. the Democrats, undoubtedly. 
ASHLEY ENGINE-HOUSE POLL. 
Testimony of J. F. O'Connell, (pages 81 to 83,) a supervisor: 


rded on your poll list ? 


4 oa FV 

Q. How names one e on their poll list 
A. Nine hun and twel 

Da Did the Democratic supervisor keep a poll list 

pod and eu Po Eet 


and twelve. 
5 


How ow man 


. Twoh and y t. 
What was done in to that excess! 
. The ballots were ut back into the box and 238 were drawn out and de- 


stroyed, of which 119 were blican and 118 Democratic, and 1 Greenback, the 
only one in the box. 0 
Could you see the character of the Ae that were drawn out! 


. Yes, sir; they allowed me that avian: 
Q. Did you keep a tally of the number and character of the ballots as they were 
5 =) 1 


pursued by the Republicans in 
‘our 1 
ballots ots open, and folded them in the pres- 
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————— Fk ES, as they have been instructed to do by the 
G. Did they ail do that? 
A. All I noticed. N 

atone you check off on any list the names of all persons voting the Republican 


A. Yes, sir; whenever a person voted a Republican ticket the name of that per- 
son was checked off by me on a list I kept. 
2. How many did you check off ? 

Every Republican vote that was put in the box; the number I cannot state 
now, as it has been so since the election. There were 119 Republican ballots 
—— 198 coun: making a total of 317 that were y voted. 

N the position you occupied, could you plainly see that each Republican 
voted but one ticket? 


A. I could, I was standing alongside of the ballot-box. 


COOPER'S COURT POLL. 
Testimony of E. R. Bolger, (pages 86 and 87,) a supervisor: 


79 Did you keep a poll list? 
wer. I did. 
Did the m rs keep a poll list? 


The managers’ clerk k 5 
Q. At the close of the poll how did your poll list correspond with that kept by 
F exactly; both the managers and I had 547 names on our 


the managers? 

Q. At the close of the poll, when the votes were counted in order to ascertain 
the whole number, did the number of votes found in the box correspond with the 
number of names on the poll. list ? 


the number 


being 

s the name of 
2 Mackey thereon for aay eed and 16 were ic, with the name 
of M. P. O Connor thereon. After drawing out these votes the managers then pro- 
ceeded to canvass the 8 for electors and So ; and for the 
Garfield electors it was found that there were 203 votes, and for the Hancock elect- 
ors 349. The vote for Mr. Mackey was one less than for the Garfield electors, and 
the vote for O'Connor one less than for the Hancock electors—there being one Re- 
28 ticket without Mr. Mackey's name and one Democratic ticket without 

. O'Connor's name. One of the — ei then called attention to the fact that 
the number of votes counted aggregated 552, and that there were only 547 names 
on the poll-list, so that it was determined to return the ballots to the box and draw 
out six more tickets, which was done, and the result was that six more Republican 
tickets were drawn out and six votes were deducted from the Garfield electors, 
and the same number from E. W. M. Mackey. 

Q In the two drawings how Sest Aney were drawn out altogether f 

. Ninety-five, of which 79 were Republican and 16 Democratic. 

Q. After the excess of votes had been got rid of, what was the result of the 
count for member of Congress? 

A. For member of 8 the whole number of votes counted and returned 
by the managers of election was 544, of which 348 were counted for M. P. O Con- 
nor, and 196 for E. W. M. Mackey. 

Q. Have you any reasons to believe that 


Q State how know it 
„Well, wing out 79 Republican votes Mr. Mackey's vote was reduced 
to that extent, because I am satis: from the manner in w. the Republicans 


vuted that they had nothing to do with creating the excess of votes in 
Y What was the manner in which the Republicans voted at your poll? 


the presence of 
Bo that every one could see that they each had but one ticket. 
id the Democrats do the same ans 
, sir; they all had their tickets folded before they came to the box. 
m 4 = had voted more than one ticket could you have seen it? 
cor 
ou know what was their ohjeet in displaying their tickets that way? 
so that every one d see that they each had butone ticket, and. 
they could be checked off by outsiders appointed for the purpose of 
a list of persons who voted the Republican ticket. Fraud was antici- 
8 method was resorted to for the purpose of counteracting any fraud 
occur. 


Hynka 
— 


Frerere 
3 


q 
8 
E 


i 


SAINT STEPHEN'S POLL. 


Testimony of R. C. Browne, (pages 100, 101,) a supervisor: 
ion. What was the number of names recorded on your poll list, and also 
— the managers 


ballot-box stood during the — 5 When the count was completed it was found that 
instead of there being only 532 tickets in the box there were exactly 600—68 more 
tickets than names on the list. Que of the Mr. Smith, was then 
blindfolded, a handkerchief being tied over his eyes, drew the excess out. In 
drawing the ballots out he — ed them up so no one could see them and dropped 
them into a bag, which was held by a man who stood behind Smith, and, with 
Smith, held the bag in front of him, just alongside of the box. 
managers proceeded to assort the remaining 
all the Republican tickets in one pile, the Democratic tickets 
in another, and the Greenback tickets in a third pile. The Republican tickets 
were then counted, then the Democratic tickets, and lastly the Greenback tickets. 
After the count was through it was discovered that the whole number of ballots 
counted was 52 more than the number of names on ant go list. The question 
then arose as to what should be done, and it wassuggested by Mr. Palmer that 
the ballots be returned to the box and 52 more ballots bedrawnout. A 
I protested, because, during the e- N the ballots, I had noti: 
putting his hand from under the table onto the table where the ballots 
suspected at the time that the ballots on the table were 
Upon stating to the what I had seen, Mr. Smith said that in asso’ 
the Democratic ballots he had seen Democratic tickets which he was satisfied 
not been voted, as they had no appearance of having been folded. He said he 
thought that if he was allowed to go overthe tickets he could pick out the tickets 
which appeared never to have been folded. By consent of the other managers he 
went to work and picked out, without counting them, a number of Democratic bal- 
lots which had not been folded. The ballots picked out were then counted and 
turned out to be exactly 52, which were destroyed. The canvass of the votes was 
then proceeded with. 


his arms aroun: 
After the excess was drawn out the 
ballots by placin 


It a on e 102 that upon drawing out the excess of 68 bal- 
lots, 65 . 5 8 ballots were drawn. 
MUSTER-HOUBE POLL. 
Testimony of A. D. Cooper, (page 109,) a supervisor: 
— Dia yoa keep a poll list? 


wer. 
2 e e e e 


sir. 

+ At the close of the election how did your poll list correspond with that kept 
by the managers? 

A. They both corresponded, and both contained 723 names. 

Q. When the ballots were first counted in order to ascertain the whole number 
of votes, 41 Le number of ballots in the box correspond with the number of names 
t 


on the 
A. No, sir; 754 ballots were found in the box, and there were only 723 names 
on the an excess of 31. 
Q: was done with this excess ? 
The managers went to work and drew the excess of votes out. Owing to the 
between the ublican and Democratic tickets they could, in drawing 
out the tickets, easily dis h one from the other. The ocratic tickets 
were on thin paper and the Republican tickets were on thick popes any one, 
therefore, could put his hand in and feel the difference. Thirty Republican tickets 
were drawn out and one Democratic ticket. 
Q. Was there anything peculiar in the manner in which the Republicans at 


your yal voted ł 

A. The blicans came to the poll with open tickets, and, while being sworn, 
held their tickets up in their hands, and then, after being sworn, iey folded their 
tickets in the presence of the su rs and rs and deposited them in the 
box. I wasin a position where I could see e' that was going on. 


PINOPOLIS POLL. 
Testimony of P. W. Gaillaird, (page 122,) a supervisor: 


Did you keep a poll list? 
Poeme Toa de T aPA 


F What member of naes did you rere’ om your pall lak? 
Two hundred and sixteen. 
Q 2 poll list correspond with that kept by the managers ? 


Q. When the votes were counted did the ballots exceed the number of names 
on the . — list, and if so, how many? 

A. There was an excess of 39 ballots. 

2 What was done in regard to that excess ! 

After counting the votes and finding there was an excess of 39 ballots, they 
then blindfolded one of the managers, Mr. White, and he drew 39 ballots out of 
the box; of these 17 were Republican tickets and 22 Democratic ticketa. 

S Sewn was * number of votes counted and declared for member of Congress 
y the m 
A. Sixty-four for Edmund W. M. Mackey and 150 for M. P. O'Connor. 

. What course did the Republicans at your poll pursue in voting? 

. Every man that voted the Republican ticket at my poll voted 2 
when he came to the poll he held his ticket open until he was sworn, after 
he was sworn he folded it and — . — it in the box. 

> Are you satisfied that every Republican at that 3 voted an open ticket 
I am, because I was not two feet from the box all day. 


ENTERPRISE POLL. 
Testimony of Robert Simmons, (page 191,) a supervisor : 
Seeing two or three folded together I called his attention to them, and then he 
commenced to take them out one by one. Whenever he caught hold of one that 


looked as if it had others in it I would say There is more than one, and if it 
was so he counted one and gave metheothers, In that way I cap’ ten tickets 
with others in them. 


Q. Were ay Democratic or Republican ballots? 


A. ic. 
Q Did you make a memorandum of how many tickets each ballot contained ! 
. Yes, sir; in some there were only 2, and there was one with 4, one with 5, 
one with 11, and one with 14, and one with 16; that was the last one. I have them 
now. 


er. 

Q. Those ten, you say, contained 61 ballots? 

A. Yes, sir; here they are. [Handing tickets.) In the last ballot the whole 16 
are not there, as I gave some of them away; I have here one with 13 other tickets 
in it, making 14 that were voted together. 
there were 16 ballots of this kind found in one 7 


. You sa; 
X Yes, sir; in one there were tickets like exhibit 
Q. After these ballots fonnd in the condition described by you were destroyed 
did the number of ballots still exceed the number of names on the poll. list f 


A. Yes, sir; there was an excess of 139 after destroying them. 
- What was done with that excess! 
All the ballots were put back in the box, and 139 were drawn out by one of 


How many Democratic and how many Republican ballots were drawn out! 

. One hundred and one Republican and 38 Democratic. 

2 Did you see the character of the ballots as they were drawn out? 

. Yes, sir; because they handed them to me to destroy, and I held them in m 
hand until they were 3 and I then handed them to the managers and sai 
here is 101 Republican and 38 Democratic ballots. 

Q. After the destruction of those ballots what was the result of the vote as 
counted and declared by the ere gm for member of Congress ? 
A. The number of votes counted for E. W. M. Mackey was 385, and for M. P. 


O'Connor 161. 
EASTERLIN'S POLL. 
Testimony of M. K. Wilkinson, (page 217:) 
estion. Did the managers keep a poll list? 


er. Yes, sir. 
How did your poll list md with that kept by the 7 
C0 aaa mri 


2. What was the number of names recorded on your poll list ? 

Two hundred and twenty-one white and 228 colored, making a total of 449. 
What was the number recorded on the manager's list? 
. Four hundred and forty-nine. 

Q. When the ballots were counted to asvertain the whole number, what was the 
number of ballots found in the box? 

a 8 hundred and fifty-six—an excess of 107 more ballots than names on the 
Po. Indra out that excess of 107 ballots, how many Republican and how many 
Democratic tickets were drawn out! 

A. One hundred Republican and 7 Democratic tickets. 
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ZEIGLER'S POLL. 


Testimony of H. D. Edwards, (page 222,) supervisor: 
estion. Did you keep a poll list? 
nswer. I did. 


eee. W a list? 
oe lee aa 9 


Q- At the close of the election, how did your poll list correspond with theirs? 
Our lists tallied exactly. 
> 1 P g keep the whites and colored separate on your poll list? 


. How many whites and how many colored on your poll list? 
1 Bepe ave sacks 
3 1 


4 sir. 
Q. At the close of the election, how did the managers proceed to count the bal- 
lots in order to ascertain the whole number! 

A. They opened the box, emptied the ballots out, and after unfolding them they 
counted them back into the box. 

2 Did the ballots tally with the number of names on the poll list? 

. No, sir; there was an excess of 104. 

Q. What was done with that excess? 

A. They were drawn out and destroyed. 

Q. In drawing out that excess, how many Republican and how many Demo- 
cratic e, were drawn out? 

A. Fifty-two of each. 

Q. Refer to your return, and state what was the number of votes counted and 
returned by the man of election for a member of Congress 1 

A. For E. W. M. key 91, and for M. P. O'Connor W 5 

2 


Q. How many persons did you check off on your poll list as having voted the 
Republican ticket? 
One hundred and forty-three. 
How many kinds of neo So tickets were found in the ballot-box? 
One kind; a check-back ticket. [Exhibit G.] 


FULTON POLL. 


Testimony of A. S. Boston, (pages 296, 297, and 298,) a supervisor: 


S ie Were yon present at the opening of the poll} 
swer. No, sir; I was not. 
5 Why were you not? 

. At the election of 1878 the poll was opened before the hour fixed by law, 
and, fearing that the same thing might be done at the last election, the ublic- 
ans went to the polling place the night before, so as to be there when the poll 
was opened. As day was coming on, two William Bradley and Ellison 
George, were sent to Mr. Lawrence's store to h for him. Then some more 
men were placed on the road which we understood the other managers would have 
to travel to reach the place where the po was formerly held. Just before day- 
light, while waiting, we observed a light through a thick oak thicket. We im- 
mediately went there and found the managers at the house of Jack Broughton. 
Upon making inquiries we were told that the poll was open, and that four persons 
had 8 . I asked permission to look into the box, but the managere 
refused. At that time it was only half-past five o’clock. 

Q By whose watch? 
By Ben Richardson's watch, which I had in my pocket. 
2 A chat lace did you find the poll? 
In a thick oak thicket, at an out-house of Mr. Jack Broughton’s. 
Q W 
. No, sir. 
Q Had the poll ever been held at that place before? 
. Never before. 
2 This, then, was a new place? 
p Yes, sir. = 


* * * * * 
Q. Did the managers accept as correct the poll lists kept by you and the Demo- 
ue A techy oo 1 
. Yes, sir. 
Ja How many names did you have recorded on your poll list? 
Three hundred and fifty four. 
2 How many did the Democratic supervisor have recorded on his! 
The same number. 
Q. What was the number of ballots found in the box? 
A. Five hundred and two. 
An excess of how many? 
One hundred and forty-eight. 
Q. In drawing out that excess how many Republican and how many Demo- 
cratic ballots were drawn out? 
A. One hundred and six Republican and 42 Democratic ballots. 
Q. After the excess was drawn out did the managers canvass the remaining bal- 
5 in DA resence ! 
Jes, 


Q. What was the result of the canvass made by the managers so far as relates 
to member of Con 1 
A. For E. W. M Mackey 193 votes were counted, and for M. P. O'Connor 161. 
* * * * = 


Q. Are you satisfied that each Republican voted but one ticket? 
A. Iam, because every man held his ticket open until he was sworn, so that 
everybody could see that he had but one ticket. 
Q: 2e x pe tell what kind of a ticket each person voted ? 
— co . 


. In keeping your poll list did you check off the name of each person who 
votea S Republisen ticket! A 175 


. Yes, sir. 
ja Q. as this way could you tell exactly how many persons voted the Republican 
CKE 
A. Yes, sir; on my poll list I checked off, as each man put his ticket in the 
box, the names of 299 persons, who voted the Republican ticket. 
Q. Of the 354 persons who voted at your poll can you tell by your poll list how 
many were white and how many were colored ? 
A. Yes, sir; 300 were colored and 54 white. All the colored men, excepting one, 
voted the Republican ticket. 
. What kind of a Republican ticket was voted at your poll ? 
. A calico or check-back ticket. [Exhibit N.] 
Q. Were there any ratic tickets on paper of the same color found in the 
box when the votes were counted 
A. No, sir; not one. 


MANNING POLL. 


Testimony of R. F. Gamble, (page 305 :) 

Question. When the ballots were emptied out of the box, did yon observe any- 
thing suspicious? 

Answer. Yes, sir; on top of the ballots there was a piece of newspaper, and on 
top of that paper there was a batch of tickets which had never been folded. 


Q. a piece of paper and those ballots were on top after the ballots had been 
em 3 

x Yes, sir; they came from the bottom of the box, but in emptying the tickets 
out the box was turned over and they came out on top. 

Q. What was done with those ets? 

A. Those which lay on top of the paper were all burnt, with the exception of 


After those tickets were burnt how many were left in the box! 
A. The managers counted 1,033. 
Q FE according to the three poll lists? 


y 
Q. What was the excess of votes over voters ? 
A. Three hundred and ninety-nine. 
2 What was done 8 to that excess 
Three hundred and y. mine ballots were drawn out and destroyed. 
Q. After the excess was drawn out and destroyed, did the managers canvass the 


oF 


A. Yes, sir. 
. What was the result of that canvass? 
The whole number of votes counted by the managers of election for member 
= m ela 633, of which 459 were counted for M. P. O'Connor and 174 for E. 
. M. ey. 
In 7 what was the course pursued by the rey reece at your poll? 
. Every one came up with his ticket open, and folded it just as he was about 
8 rinks — U list, did check off th f each ho 
ee your you 0 e names o person w) 
mare — Re 8 can ticket! 
o, sir. 
- Did anybody keep any list of ms who voted the Republican ticket! 
ya Yes, ies Cc — Gamble Hr? api : 
. Was there any understanding between you and Charles Gamble that he was 


to do so? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Testimony of C. E. Gamble, (page 309: ) 


2 For what purpose in parion were you there? 
K apie hg keep in a little book a list of such . that voted the Repub- 
can ticke' 
Q. You entered then the names in that book of such persons that voted the 
os inary ticket? 
. Yes, T did. 
Q While thus engaged how near to the box did you stand ? 
. There was placed at the door a table on which the ballot-box sat, and I was 
oe one side of the door near the table facing the box, within about two feet of the 
x 


Q. From the position occupied by you could you see every person as he depos- 

ited his vote? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many voters’ names did you record in your book as having voted the 
Republican ticket! 

A. Four hundred and thirteen. 

g Did each of those persons come up with an open ticket ? 

They did. 
Q. Did they fold them in your presence? 
A. Yes, sir; right at the box. 


CALHOUN’S POLL. 
Testimony of H. C. Tindall, jr., a supervisor, (pages 316, 317 :) 
estion. After your arrival did you keep a poll list ? 
nswer. Yes, sir; I did. 
Did you record on that list the name of every person who voted at that poll 
> the — 5 
es, sir. 
Q. Did you also enter on your list the name of the one person who voted before 
your arrival? 
A. Yes, sir; Mr. Gallachut gave me the name and I commenced my list with 


that name. 
rena close of the election how many names did you have recorded on your 
po 


A. Seven hundred and three. 
How many white and how many colored ! 
355 
. At the close o è i 0 e ers how many names 
wee bere on poll list! b 8 N 
After the votes in the box had been counted, Mr. Millett said: There are 
1,288 tickets in the box; and Mr. Galachut said: Well, then, there is an excess 
of neg ee my poll list only calls for 1,043.” 
_Q. Can you in any way account for the managers having 1,043 names on their 
list while you had only 703 on yours! 
A. Iam satisfied that the name of every person who voted was entered on my 
poll list. Iam also certain that 1,043 persons did not vote at that poll. 
Q. At the previous election (1878) you not keep the poll list for the super- 
visor at that poll! 
A. Yes, sir; and the number of persons who voted then was exactly the same 
as at the last election. 
* As the election of 1878, was the number of names on your poll list 703 ? 
. Yes, sir. 
Q: 8 ballots were counted did you keep a tally? 
. Yes, sir. 
Q According to your tally, what was the number found in the box? 
. Twelve hundred and eighty-eight. 
T BL — 555 the same number announced by Mr. Millett? 
es, sir. 
7 Q. Aloe Mr. Gallachut announced that there was an excess of 245, what was 
one 2 
A. The managers went to work and drew out 245 tickets. 
25 In the drawing out of these tickets could you see the kind of ballots drawn 
ou 
A. Yes, sir; I saw every ballot drawn out. ° 
Q Was there any attempt to conceal the character of the ballot drawn out? 
At first it was contended that the ballots must be drawn out without bein 
seen by anybody; but I contended that I was required to report the character o 
the lots drawn out, and that unless I saw every ballot drawn out I could not 
make my report. It was then to let me see them. 
Q. How rec'd Republican and how many Democratic ballots were drawn out? 
A. Of the 245 votes drawn ont, 128 were Republican and 117 Democratic. 
2 3 did the managers proceed to canvass the remaining ballots? 
. Yes, sir. 
2 What was the result of the canvass for member of Con: s? 
A = a tally of the votes as they were called ont, and the result was 404 for 
E. W. M. Mackey and 639 for M. P. O'Connor. 
* 


Q. in voting what was the course pursued by the Republicans ? 


(See a Pie acy Sige Norte ees sie eae a ae etn ee 
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Piers 3 > e hag woe Sony Paneer ae Soraa tee * could the best selected words. I commend them to the careful study 
cath, and after taking the oath they folded them and put them in the bar. of fair-minded men of all parties: 
In keeping your pa list did you check off the name of each man who voted TEF 
tol on ticket | os AR 2 8 
es, sir. me 3 
. A number of persons were checked by you as voting the Republican p 70 2 os 238 ` é 5 
‘A. Five hundred and thirty-two. 225 | ede 333 
x pia 3 the Democratic ticket? | Sef] 233 2 
. Yes, sir; 171. | Z A A 
. What kind of Republican ticket was used at your poll? —.— 
. A calico-back ticket. [Exhibit N.] | 
. What kind of Democratic ticket ! 
A. Two kinds, both on tissue paper; one was a white ticket and the other a 1,729) 1,94 205 
pink ticket. [Exhibit O. 628 763 135 
. Was any c ticket found in the box on paper of the same kind as 1, 125 1, 196 TL 
the Republican ticket? 1, 501 1, 568 67 
A. No, sir; not one. 1,218 2, 289 1,071 
JORDAN'S POLL. 1, a 2, = — 
Testimony of Paul J. Mischeaux, (page 327-329, ) a supervisor : 1,141 1,798 657 
5 Were you present when the poll was opened ? pt 1, — 4 
wer. No, sir. 870 880 9 
Why not! 340 685 139 
. It was generally understood that the poll would be held at the school-house, 599 604 8 
and in order to be there in the morning when the p } ublicans sat 222 = 
up all night at a place near by. At five o'clock in the morning, an hour before the 7 
me for opening the poll, we all went to the school-house and there we met Mr. 820 
Davis, the Democratic supervisor, and a number of other people at the fire wait- 407 
ing forthe managers to come. In the mean time we sent a man down to the store 216 
to find out if the poll had been opened there, hut he came back and reported that 532 
no poll had been opened at the store. Toward six o'clock the Democratic super- 211 
visor, Mr. Davis, left the school-house, and after a while he came back and told us 163 
the voting was going on atthe store. I immediately went up there and found the 184 
managers ina back building in the > fe about twenty yards the store. When 
I got up there they told me the poll was already open, and I could not inspect the 16, 281 
box; they claimed that eighty men had aiveady voted, and yet there were not a 
dozen men gathered there. 
' Q. Where was the poil held? 
A. In Mr. Sprott’s kitchen, within a private inclosure. 1, 093 
* * * * + * * 395 
. What o'clock was it when you got there! 156 
. About a quarter past six. The managers said the poll had been opened at 488 
ten minutes past six. 304 
Q. Did they say how many minutes it had been opened ? — 
A. No, sir. 
Q Aftor your arrival did you keep a poll list? = 
Q How many names did you record on your poll list? 936 988 52 
Five hundred and sixty-six, of which 466 were colored and 100 white voters. 449 556 107 
Q. At the close of the election did you compare your poll list with that kept by 5 —— — 
a n N 384 554 170 
. How many names were recorded on their poll list? 290 304 104 
Six hundred and forty-eight. They had on their list eighty-two names more 465 544 79 
than I had on mine. y is N > i 281 298 17 
. Was the Sprott in whose kitchen the poll was held the same man who was 7,268 | 8.207 | 941 
r clerk? N 
es, sir. 
Q- You say they claimed to have 648 names on their poll list? Fulton . ee Se — ne 
Berg sa <= 
Q en they counted the votes how many ballots were found in the box? 648 906 258 
. Nine hun and six. 634 1, 033 399 
Q. An excess of how many? 377 455 978 
Q: Parispi 1 os on pong are thy the character of the bal = it ax 
3 wing out excess, ou e of the bal · 
lots drawn e the ballots in : dra t, I stood right alongsid = an San 
; ; when the ballo excess were drawn out, IS jongside 
of the man who drew them out and saw every ballot drawn out. ae RECAPITULATION. 
Q Who drew the ballots out? 
. The clerk, Joseph Sprott. 4,102 
Q. How many Republican and how many Democratic ballots were drawn out! 941 
A. Two hun and rae Tree — e and — Democratic ballots. 1, 204 
In drawing them out Sprott felt for the ublican ballots. = 
. Did ie consame much time in drawing the ballots out? 6, 247 


A. 5 = took oe 3 time a — 2 = tickets. He could 
easily tell, eeling, a ublican from a Democratic tie 5 
y, End of takst vas the Republican taketi Statement from the committee's report. 

. A calico or check-back — e Exhibit N. — T—T——— 
. What kind of ticket was the e ticket? 


2 BJP 
. A green ticket, a pink ticket, |Exhibit O,] and a plain white ticket. 25 25 

Q. After the votes were counted and the excess ascertained and drawn out, what E p 2 p 
was the result of the canvass of the remaining votes? Precincts. E 2 8 
A. For Edmund W. M. Mackey 215 votes were counted, and for M. P. O Connor = E 25 

5 2 EA 

. Invoting, how did the Republicans at your poll deposit their ballots ? es 383 

F They — to the ballot-box with 8 and each man kept his am A= 


ticket open until bbws | to deposit it, and then he folded it and put it in the box. 
This occasioned some delay and the managers got an, about it, and asked them 
to fold their tickets on the outside, but they would not do so. 
. Did every Republican come to the box with his ticket unfolded ? 
. Yes, sir; and folded it in my presence and in the presence of the managers. 
THY. PIE a asian Sh do so * a of our club 8 A aa 
% eac publican voi e particular pains to let you and the managers 
it that he a but one ticket! 7 
es, sir. 
Q. In keeping your poll list did you check offthe name of every man who voted 
a Republican ticket? 
A. Yes, sir. I checked off on my poll list the names of 462 persons who each 
put a Republican ticket in the box. Assuming that every man who didn't vote a 
publican ticket did vote a Democratic ticket, and there were only the two kinds 
of tickets voted at that poll, then the number of persons who voted the Democratic 
ticket was 186. 
THE ARGUMENT OF FIGURES. 


As I am not a member of the Committee on Elections I am at lib- 
erty to say that the committee is entitled to great credit for the faith- 
fulness and peng Seeing care with which it has pre and pre- 
sented this case. I avail myself of the following tables, which pre- 
sent the condensed argument with more power of conviction than 
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Statement from the committees report—Continued. 


Precincts. 


Republican bal- 
lots drawn out. 

Democratic bal- 
lots drawn out 


ORANGEBURGH CouNTY—Continued. | | 


At seven of the above-named Ser it will be perceived that not a single Demo- 
cratic ticket was drawn out, and at six others only one Democratic ticket at each. 
It is true that at three in Charleston County, not included in the above list, 
to wit, the City Hall, Washington Engine-house, and Ben Potter's, more Demo- 
cratic than Republican tickets were drawn out, and that at several other polls the 
number of Republican tickets drawn out did not peaty exceed the number of 
Democratic tickets drawn out, but this arose from the fact that at such polls more 
Democratic ballots had been stuffed into the boxes than were to 

lish the purpose intended, and co uently the excess was almost equal to, and 
n two instances even greater than, the number of Republican tickets in those 
boxes, as at the Washington Engine-house, where there were only 245 Republican 
tickets in the box, while the excess was 379, and at Ben Potter's, where there were 
only 45 Republican tickets in the box, while the exces was 59. 

recy Republican vote drawn out was a loss of one to Mr. Mackey, and a gain 
of one to Mr. O Connor. On the other hand, 1 drawing out of a Democratic 
ticket Mr. O Connor suffered no loss, because the excess created by placing 
Democratic tickets in the box, whenever a Democratic ticket lawfully voted was 
drawn out one of the Democratic tickets ill y voted was counted in its place, 
so that the contestee’s vote was not reduced by. 


Mackey is elected by 879 majority by the returns of the Demo- 
cratic managers of the election: 


P. E. W. M. 
O'Connor. Mackey. 
Vote certified and declared by the State board of can- 
Tr ar padaceeesyoe 17, 569 12, 297 
Deduct the vote fraudulently returned by the county 
canvassers of Charleston County as the vote of Haut 
Gap 44 „%% „„ OEA 1. 052 19 
| 16, 517 12, 278 
Add the correct vote of Haut Gap, as it was counted and | 
returned by themanagers of the election........ .....- i 46 | 1, 037 
16, 563 13, 315 
Add the vote of the following polls, which the county 
canvassers of Charleston and Orangeburgh refused to 
count and canvass, as required by law, to wit: 
C: Pond 119 511 
90 573 
63 380 
161 385 
16 732 
603 
u| 393 
40 254 
85 279 
236 700 
69 212 
Total vote as counted and returned by the managers of 
Wee ẽè TTT O L 17, 458 18, 337 
17, 458 
j AASR 
Majority for E. W. M. Mackey upon managers’ returns. 879 


But the actual majority for Mackey over O’Connor upon the whole 
Pe after purifying the returns made by the managers, stands as 
ollows: 


te vote returned by the of the election...| 17, 458 18, 337 
Beine eee i 


in the boxes exceeded the names on the poll list 9, 
404 

Add the vote of those polls as corrected...-....--.--.--- 14, 004 
22, 408 

130 

Majority We 9, 278 


THE CONSPIRACY AND ITS EXECUTION. 
The proot in the case cannot fail to convince ay unprejudiced 
mind that the general procedure in carrying on the election was, on 


the part of the Democrats, the result of preparation, plotting, and 
conspiracy. The disregard of law and right evinced a desperate 
determination, and the care, ingenuity, and variety of the methods 
used establish the fact that those who plotted and those who per- 
formed knew that they were in a minority. 

The premature opening of the polls; the refusal to allow to the 
supervisors an inspection of the boxes; the unusual places at which 
some polls were held; the inconvenient and uncommon elevation at 
which boxes were universally placed; the suspiciously large aper- 
tures made in the boxes for receiving the ballots; the working into 
the boxes of a few check-back imitation tickets, to furnish a basis 
of false representation; the creation and general use of tissue bal- 
lots; the sure ing of the poll lists with names of men not voting 
to fit ballots never voted; the painstaking searching out of Repub- 
lican ballots honestly voted in withdrawing from the boxes to con- 
form the number of ballots to the poll list and avoid the excess 
caused by stuffing; the rejection of boxes, returns, and votes, upon 
petty and unfounded poera; the scheming to rob communities of 
their votes by unfounded allegations of intimidation; the burglary 
of the box; the stealing of returns and votes and the substitution 
of votes never polled; the circular of Democratic State executive 
committee, seven days before election, directing as to the withdraw- 
ing of excess ballots and to destroy unseen; the appointing by the 
Democratic county commissioners of both managers for every poll 
in the three counties from members of the Democratic party, and 
the spiteful hatred shown before, at, and after the election toward 
United States marshals and su i conclusively prove the exist- 
ence of a conspiracy, involving a whole party, to control the results 
of the election at all hazards—a conspiracy cunning in its methods 
and unscrupulous and relentless in its execution. 

MR. DIBBLE'S POSITION. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, how comes Mr. Dibble into this case? Is he 
without e without notice? Is he like an innocent de- 
scendant finding himself unconsciously in the possession of property 
to which his ancestor had no title? Is he unadvised, like an innocent 
r of a ship laden with fever. infected clothing? No, sir; he 
was chargeable with notice of all of the facts of the case when he 
sought to succeed O’Connor, and when he accepted the certificate 
which assumed to assert hisownelection. He ran on the same ticket 
with O'Connor. His name was on those tissue ballots. He was voted 
for as a district elector. His name appears in every report of the 
managers, supervisors, and canvassers. He cross-examined some of 
contestant’s witnesses as O’Connor’s attorney, and examined some of 
O’Connor’s witnesses for him. 

Dibble makes an affidavit as to Marshal Wallace’s appointments 
and circular. He files objections to the use of the plaid ticket by Re- 
publicansin Orangeburgh County. He 3 against the counting 
of the Lewisville vote and also against the counting of the Fort Motte 
vote, and again against the counting of the Fogle poll vote. 

The four polls rejected in Orangeburgh County by Mr. Dibble’s 
management wrongfully abstracted over one thousand Republican 
votes from the count. He is chargeable with notice of all of the acts 
by which his predecessor obtained his certificate. 

But O’Connor received but a minority of the votes cast while 
Mackey received a majority of them. 

O’Connor never had a right to a certificate of election. 

The assumption of his election was baseless from the beginning. 

His claim was without color of right. 

It was a fraud in fact and eget never had any existence. 

Dibble is but the successor o O'Connor, and as O’Connor had noth- 
ing, Dibble succeeds to nothing. 

THE EIGHT DAYS FILIBUSTERING. 

The clamor made by the opposition in this case upon allegations 
that the testimony has been tampered with, and that forged deposi- 
tions were presented, has been examined and shown groundless. It 
is but the struggle of a defendant who can only avoid judgment and 
its execution by ober trial. The reaffirmed and twice-proved 
depositions show beyond dispute that Mackey was elected. Nothin 
is left in dispute but the amount of his ority. Ifit be claime 
that Mackey bas been guilty of any act during the contest that un- 
tits him to remain a member of this House, that can be presented 
upon charges after he is seated, and an investigation can be called 
for. The question now before us is whether Mackey was legally 
elected in 1880. The claim that the delay and the great and expen- 
sive waste of time suffered at the most important part of the session 
is because of the belief that by forgery or tampering with depositions 
a serious outrage was being committed is flatly contradicted by the 
facts developed day by day. 

About the time of the disposition of the Lynch-Chalmers case 
ba ta Carolina State Democratic organ, the News and Courier, 
said: 

The Northern Democrats hanker after the independent vote in the North, and 


have a good chance of securing a big part of it next November, but that vote will 
cost more than it is worth if the price S ta for it is the surrender of the Con, - 
Senn 


sional districts in the South w! the 5 claim as their own. Sou 
Democrats will not consent to be ieces between the upper and nether 
millstones of national Republi and Northern Democracy. The South is 


the backbone of the national Democracy. Break it, or even en it, and there 
President. 


will not be, in our day, another Democratic 


Here was the lash with the knot at the end of it. The reference 
is not merely to the Mackey-Dibble case, but it fairly includes all 
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Southern election cases. It is notice to the “ Northern Democrats,” 
and refers to the“ Congressional districts ofthe South.” Soon came 
the response, as follows: 
Wasmxorox, May 15. 
The indications are that the minority of the House will delay action as much as 
goe in the contested-election cases which are expected to come up during the 
w 


In conversation on the subject to-day, a prominent member of the minor- 


ity said that if the contested-election cases were forced ahead of the lar ap- 


propriation bills the chances would be that the session would extend into August. 
It covers the “ contested-election cases.” 
Then, May 22, we are told 
Ifa 1 is obtained the result will be the same, but the work of filibuster- 
ing will be harder. If sixty Democrats hold out they can filibuster ust a quo- 
rum all the summer. RANDALL, on taking the leadership of the case, had it under- 
stood that, once taking it, he was going to fight to the last in every possible way. 
May 25, a correspondent gives order No. 1, as follows: 


I saw RaxpALL's general orders No. 1 this evening. It shows better than my 
words could how Ls here are the Democratic preparations for a siege and how 
unlikely the pariy Bod to fail. Here it is: 

“ BLACKBURN, NA, CARLISLE, and RANDALL will lead the minori 
for six hours. The Democrats will be divided into two wo gana of fifty men each, 
or as many less as may be n to call the yeas and nays. One squad will 
be on duty for twelve hours and will be relieved by the other, which will remain on 
hand for the same time, or until the first relay returns to duty. Messrs. ERukx. 
TROUT of Pennsylvania and CLARK of Missouri are intrusted with the charge of 
these squads, and will see that they are on hand during their turn.” 

And the State Democratic organ immediately responds: 

Not only in South Carolina! The Democrats b in the South wil 
learn from the fight which Mr. RANDALL W leads that a new departure has 
been taken, and that the jeers and snarls of the Stalwarts will not deter the Demo- 
crats in Con from cleaving to their friends as the Stalwarts invariably cleave 
to theirs. It is all that was wanted to secure to the n Democracy a clear 
majority in the House of Representatives on the 4th of March, 1883. 

Here is the record made by the obstructionists themselves. 

The origin, development, and expected results of the revolutionary 
obstruction are laid bare, and it is not needful that a Republican 
should add comment. 

The “ filibustering ” was purely political in its origin and its ob- 
jects. Let the people judgment upon it! 

Let us now see w Congressional districts North and South will ap- 
prove and will send men here to repeat it. 

THIS CASE. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the case before this Honse. By the Constitu- 
tion ‘‘each House of Congress shall be the judge of the election and 
returns and qualifications of its own members.” 

Upon the facts of this case I believe that the laws of the mind as 
well as the laws of the land require us to Pe that Edmund 
W. M. Mackey was elected a member of this House for the second 
district of South Carolina November 2, 1880. Being personall 
qualified, he should take the oath of office and occupy the seat whic 
belongs to the constituency which elected him. 

Mr. 8 er, it is contrary to nature and to the course of human 
affairs that the perpetration of offenses like those disclosed in this 
case can be continued and repeated without the most serious and 
painful consequences. 

The acts degrade the participant while defrauding the opponent, 
and tend to create disorder and violence. Like other wrongs they 
will return to torment the wrong-doer. The American people are 
determined that there shall be, so far as their jurisdiction extends, 
at all hazards and at every cost, at every voting place upon our soil a 
fair vote and an honest count. All parties proclaim it, and no party 
that seeks or consents to profit by a false vote or a dishonest count 
can escape the consequent disgrace and degradation. 

To allow this tangled skein of artifice, cunning, frand, and crime 
to hold back the rightful member from his seat would be to disre- 
gard the fundamental principles of our Government and trifle falsely 
with the sacred rights of citizenship. 

THE REAL ISSUE. 

But the question presented is far broader than this election case. 
Let no one mistake or belittle the great issue which this case repre- 
sents. This is no mere local partisan contest that has in a struggle 
between individuals been forced temporarily into public sight. It 
is the ‘old dragon” of State rights appearing again. It is the dom- 
ination of caste and race. It involves the defeat of majority rule, 
the nullification of constitutional page, era the humiliation of 
United States officers, the degradation of United States courts and 
laws, and the dictation of the membership of this House by the can- 
vassers and governors of States. 

The colored vote of South Carolina is stated to be at least 120,000, 
and the white vote less than 80,000, and shrewd observers familiar 
with the facts doubt that there are 500 colored Democrats in the 
State. Yet not a Representative generally supported by the col- 
ored voters is returned as elected to this House. The fact of the 
defeat of the majority is not only admitted but is sought to be justi- 
fied upon the plea of self-protection and self-defense. 

Pending this contest the public declarations are open and une- 
quivocal, 

Colonel John Cunningham, in “ an open letter” to the people, dated 
May 9, and published in the Charleston News and Courier of May 
13, 1882, uses this language: 

Hence arose for the whites of South Carolina a life-and-death matter of pure 

defense and of State 


preservation, a paramount necessity. This consisted in 


in turn, each 


pies at all hazards in 1876 possession of the State government and of holdin, 
m 


tever since. This 88 was 
fandamental, inexorable duty. I have no 
kill one in defense of my life and its rights it 
life of South Carolina is as dear to her and to ci 
nation” (God save the mark!) could 


their birthright, and this necessity is th 
ht exh a man wantonly, but if I 
neither a crime nor a fraud. The 
on as ever “the life of the 
have been 


pace against them. Necessity is above law, paramount over human affai 
compelling our white citizens to “count out” the African votes, it precluded 
all criminal or fraudulent motives on their part. It was patriotism perforce for 
their hearthstones! This desperate situation, an outrage npon all enlightened 
humanity, was forced u us by bellicose persecution, and in clear conscience 
we can challenge any can community to a comparison, b 
however high, in either moral or political sentiment. Since in 
deus Stevens and his majority there, seeking to establish Seward's “higher law,” 
pee themselves to be encamped outside of the Federal Constitution and 
n defiance of it, their Northern followers of to-day have no right to point their 
fingers in scorn at us. They did it in unconstitutional outrage against others; 
we are better men in only doing it in genuine self-defense. 


And in the trial of the managers of the Hope Engine-house poll 
for offenses committed in this same election involved in contest, 
Colonel C. R. Miles, one of the counsel for the defense, is reported as 
using the following language in his address to the jury: 


Weare all familiar with instances in which the most fundamental principles of 
civil liberty have been vindicated, and the dearestsafeguards of om have been 
preserved, through the instrumentality of ularelections, which have been car- 
ried by agencies which no moralist can sanction in the abstract. English liberty 

on many occasions been preserved against the encroachments of arbitrary 
power by the election of unprincipled 8 and through corrupt practices, 

No, panam of the jury, when you hear all this talk about the purity of the 
ballot-box and about purging the people of South Carolina from election crimes, 
what does it come from, if it exists at all, except from the debasement of the suf- 

1 And when these offenses, if offenses they are, are to be thrown off, we must 

go the bottom and root of the evil. When the franchise itself is redeemed and 

evated and purified, the crimes against it will cease, and not until then. We do 

not justify such practices or desire their perpetuation, but we must as practical 

men ze that as long as human nature remains what it is they will be re- 

sorted to, where the evil sought to be arrested is regarded as worse than the demor- 
alizing influence of the practices themselves. 

To apply these suggestions to our present condition, I say that all the alleged 
crimes and practices against the suffrage grow ont of and are due to the debase- 
ment of the elective franchise. The evils which States and communities have 
suff from the degraded franchise have been greater, in the estimate of large 
numbers of men, than the injurious consequences which they recognize as 
incident to the employment of the agencies made use of to counteract or prevent 
them. If the laws for the pro on of the franchise have been violated it has 
been in the efforts of communities to free themselves in their civil life from the 
otal consequences which the degrading of the franchise has brought upon 

em. 


And also the following: 

But it is contended that the managers drew out more Republican tickets than 
they did Democratic, and that they did it by feeling those tickets and drawing 
out those oy knew to be Republican. We submit there is no power of the 
State law which prohibits such a mode of 3 and, that not being expressly 

rohibited, the managers cannot be convicted under this information, even if the 
ury believed that they did what they are charged with. 


Considering the doctrines thus set forth as the views of those who 
Hare almost exclusively the owners of the soil and other property“ 
it is not Saige that the election trials just had in the United States 
courts but before local juries should have all failed, nor that the 
local press should have lauded the “just jurors” and denounced the 
national courts. 

Consider this from the before-named paper, May 5, 1882: 


In the construction of State laws the decision of the State courts must and should 
govern the United States courts. Otherwise the United States court es more 
powers than the State government, and can nullify any State law, or give to that 

w 5 construction diametrically different to that which is given by the State 
cou 

_And consider this, from the same source at a later date in an ar- 
ticle commending the calling of the Legislature to redistrict the 
State into Congressional districts : 

It is, moreover, for the interest of the State to strengthen the 2 
This was demanded by the conduct of the Government in the political trials in 
Charleston. The State must be Democratic, or pass into the hands of the Inde- 
pendents, who are only Republicans '' writ e.” The choice is between the 
rule of the white man and the rule of the negro. If there was ever any middle 
ground, it was washed away by the juggling and lawlessness in the United States 
court. It is, also, the sentiment of the State that unqualified support must now 
be given to the national Democratic y. There will be no lukewarmness in 
the Congressional elections. The national Democracy and the South Carolina 
Democracy are shoulder to shoulder and will 80. 


And the following from the editor of the Marion Star, under date 
of May 11, speaking of the present Administration : 

The recent proceedings in the United States circuit court in Charleston, when 
the Government officers attempted to k negro juries without intelligence or 
character to try citizens for political offenses, are a sufficient indication of partisan 
recklessness to unite all honest men against it. 


In a letter to the New York Times under date of Orangeburgh, 
May 18, James L. Sims, editor of the Times and Democrat, says: 


In South Carolina there are 600,000 negroes, ignorant and influenced by a race 
prejudice which amounts to a religious hatred for the whites, to be so controlled 
that they may not interfere with the material advancement of the State. Their 
ignorance may be overcome paray D7 education, but tbeir race 3 is 
based upon the color of the skin and texture of hair, and never can be destroyed 
by human effort. This northern eee know, yet they will force them upon 
the South, not because of love for the negro, but to 23 their power over 
the country. The negro knows the same truth, yet he will blindly obey his Rad- 
ical masters, not because of any respect for them, but to rule the white man be- 
cause he envies his complexion, his superior condition, mental capacity, and moral 
worth. Let Northern ublicans cease their war upon the South, abandon their 
insane efforts to elevate the negro to a position he can never be made capable of 
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occupying, and the Southern whites, who really do not hate the ned, can and 
will care for his race and make him what os good citizen wishes him to be, a 
free and worthy citizen of this great country. The negro will never rule the South 


And J. A. Wood, editor of the Watchman and Sonthron, in the 
same series of letters, says under date of May 26, 1882: 

Their party principles are very loosely defined; the issues u which every 
political a is fo ht are honesty “ses vice, rance —.— intelligence, 
Africanism versus ‘Americanism. In such a contest the Democrats have not been 
excessively particular in the way in which they uered. The end was some- 
times 4 to justify the means, and they have themselves liable to the 
charges of fraud in elections. 

A new State registry law will be in force at the next election. 
A quotation from a recent editorial commending it is painfully sug- 
gestive: 

But the Democrats will gain in other ways. They will know in advance where 
the heaviest opposition vote must be cast, and they can adjust their canvassing 
to the strength of that opposition, putting in the hardest work where most converts 


are required. ; 
And a lurid light is reflected by the following : 
From the Anderson Intelligencer.) 

Whe: le understand that the of the State requires the registra- 
tion ine we: have no doubt that the men 2 have given weeks and even — 
of their time in red-shirt companies to the redemption of South Carolina, will 
cheerfully give the few hours necessary to the retention of the government which 
has done so much for the State. Wherever the tration law has been tried it 
has worked like a charm throughout the South. e men who have rescued South 
Carolina her oppressors will not hesitate to submit to the laws which have 
been tried success: in Mississippi, Alabama, and many cities, and are now 
deemed necessary to the welfare of ourown State. 

These extracts from leaders of public opinion prove conclusively 
that it has been and is the determination of the Democrats of the 
section in question to override and overturn the majority whenever 
that majority is Republican, regardless of right or justice, voters or 
votes, constitutions or laws. 

CONCLUSION. 

Now, shall this lawlessness continue and become the anent 
custom of a portion of our country, the defrauded colored men to be 
counted in adding to the number of the Representatives they are 
cheated in attempting to vote for? Or s the Constitution be 
amended so as to exclude colored men from young and colored peo- 

le from being counted in making up the number of Representatives ? 
Or shall equal rights and the Constitution as it is be maintained ? 
These are the questions underlying the contest of to-day. 

How will our fifty millionsanswerthem? District Attorney Melton, 
an honored South Carolinian, to the manner born, said a few days ago 
to the jury in the Hope Engine poll case: 

It is impossible that you can do better for the people of South Carolina than 
to go with me heartily and honestly in endeavoring to restore the old time-hon- 
ored honesty and integrity of the ot-box. Do that and I know the God of jus- 
tice and good government will smile upon us all alike. Refuse to do it, (and there 
is my right to speak for South Carolina,) refuse to do it and the grand old State 
for whose record and history it is my birthright to feel loving reverence—the grand 
old State will keep its track in sackcloth and ashes forever. 


The fifty millions will say: ‘‘ Let us restore the old time-honored 
honesty and integrity of the ballot-box.” 

The colored man is a citizen and a voter by the Constitution of 
the nation. He must remain a citizen or become a serf. Let him 
be protected by law in all his rights, and let him be assured that in 
all civilized nations protection by law includes, if necessary, the em- 
ployment of treasure and of arms. Let him know that in this na- 
tion protection by law comprehends the organized will and power 
and force of the nation. 


Mackey vs. O'Connor. 


SPE E OH 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. EVINS, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the South Carolina contested-election 
oase of Mackey vs. O Connor 

Mr. EVINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret that I will not have the opportunity to 
discuss this case as I desired. I know it seems like takin part in 
a solemn farce to address a jury after they have rendered their ver- 
dict, but there are some things I desire to state, and will avail my- 
self of the few moments given me to do so. 

The lofty disdain with which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SARET and the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
JONES] treated the law of this case is equaled only by the contempt 
they displayed for the facts. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

I haye no doubt they are good. wyers, that they are able men, 
but itseems to me it was arrogating somewhat to themselves to say 


that our friends on this side who have discussed the legal questions 
with so much ability [Mr. ATHERTON and Mr. Mouton] did not 
know what they were talking about. Why, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts went so far as to say he did not have patience even to 
listen to the legal argument of Mr. Dibble’s counsel before the com- 
mittee. I appeal to any fair-minded member on this floor who has 
read the able and convincing argument of General Paine in this case, 
whether 1 bape said by the gentleman or by any one else who has 
spoken in the interest of the contestant has disturbed its logic or 
weakened its force. 

Ido not pretend to know much of law, but I have some just ap- 
reciation of what a legal argument is when [ read it or hear it. 
ut that which has struck me with most amazement in this case from 

the besinning to the end—and I speak not as a partisan, but as one 
whose blood runs cold—and whose feelings revolt at the fraud, cor- 
ruption, and perjury which meets us at the very threshold of this 
discussion, that members on that side of the Chamber can talk of it 
asif it were an ordinary contest, brought in the regular and ordinary 
way into this House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] [Mr. 
RANNEY rose.] My distinguished friend I hope will not interrupt 
me, because I have only a few minutes’ time allowed me. 

My friend from Massachusetts, in almost tragic style, gathered his 
robes about him as in lofty strains he spoke of the outrages and cor- 
ruptions in elections at the South, while at the same time he looked 
complacently down into the upturned and smiling face of Mr. Mackey 
(who sat at his side) with an air that said, As to this immaculate 
8 I find nothing in his case or in his conduct to condemn!” 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. Speaker, as I listened to the plain, convincing, unanswerable 
statement of the facts of this case made by the gentleman who opened 
the argument on thisside, 1 Davis, of Missouri,] [remarked tosome 
one by my side at its conclusion that if Mackey had been indicted for 
corrupting this testimony, with such a h as that made to the 
jury, the penitentiary would have opened to him instead of the doors 
of Congress. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I say there is no 
escape from the logic of that ar ent. 

It carries conviction in every line and in every word to those who 
are willing to listen and desire to come toan honest conclusion. If 
he had been so arraigned, I am sure neither the ingenuity of the 
learned gentleman from Massachusetts, nor the legal acumen of my 
friend from Texas, nor the eloquence of my R uster friend [Mr. 
PAUL] of Sap could have saved him from conviction. 

What are the ane facts found in the history of this record, and 
what do sa dl show? I put it to you as honest men, as honorable 
men, even though your verdict is virtually made up. Let us see. 
In the generous and noble impulses of his nature, Mr. O’Connor made 
an agreement with the contestant to take this testimony ; one which 
waived many of the safeguards of the law. He committed his case, 
so far as the integrity of the contestant’s testimony was concerned, 
to the hands of his opponent; and while his friends were keeping 
watch around his dying bed, what was Mackey doing? Mannfact- 
uring a record by which he could get the seat in Congress to which 
the dying man was justly entitled. But gentlemen have told us that 
„there is nothing wrong in these pages;” that this record shows 
enough to seat Mackey, and that should end all further inquiry ; 
that it matters not that the testimony was committed to Mackey’s 
tender care and keeping, instead of being sent here directly by the 
stenograper. There is nothing,” says the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, ‘‘in the charges made against the conduct of Mr. Mackey ;” 
and he dismisses them as “trifling” and “trivial;“ and the gentle- 
man from Texas says, „We are blind and cannot see anything.” 
Why, in the first place, Mr. Speaker, this testimony is shown to have 
been taken by Hogarth, the notary of Mackey. It is turned over 
to Mackey; Mackey himself admits this, and furnishes the proof 
of the conspiracy between himself and Hogarth. He says that he 
entered into an agreement with Hogarth to violate the law; to 
have Hogarth turn over the testimony to him to be 0 die testi- 
mony which it was the duty of the no , under the law, to cer- 
tify to the Clerk of this House under own hand and seal 
without permitting it to leave his possession. He furnishes him- 
self the evidence of the conspiracy with Hogarth. Can there be 
any question that this was a conspiracy? Why, Mr. Speaker, this 
agreement contains the very definition of a conspiracy. It was an 
agreement to do an unlawful act. What evidence is there that it 
was carried out? This man Smith—this man whom the gentleman 
from Virginia loaded down with epithets, and when he could not 
find any strong enough to express his indignation, resorted to the 
ponderous volume he held in his hand which contains so much of 
infamy and villainy, the report of the committee on the frauds in 
the South Carolina Republican Legislature, to find language sufti- 
cient to describe this monster in human shape; and yet this man 
Smith, who they say is such a rascal and bribe-taker, is the man 
chosen by Mackey to take the custody of his testimony ; chosen by 
him and taken into his own house; employed by him to copy the 
testimony, some of it being transcribed at Mackey’s house, some at 


the United States court-house, and some at the room of Smith. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, if Mackey had been looking for a man to do this job, 
to do it successfully, to keep it a secret, as it was kept for more than 
a year, could he have found a man more suited to his purpose than 
such a man as this Smith is shown to be by those who defend the 
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claims of the contestant? This same man Smith and others employed 
by Mackey copy this testimony and it is sent in the name of Hogarth 
to the Clerk of this House. Mr. Dibble accidentally finds out after 
the manuscript has been sent to the Printer that not a syllable of it, 
except the signature of Hogarth, is in his handwriting. 

The distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts abont “pre- 
tense ;” he had a great deal to say about the presna of this side of 
the House, and yet he sees no pretense in the thi of pretended 
haste with which Mackey attempts to cover up the real motive he 
had in recopying Ho ’s rough copy” of the depositions. 

What an excuse! Will any gentleman look me in the face and say 
in his heart and conscience he believes any such thing; that Mack- 
ey’s sole object was to put a clean cone of the testimony here for the 
use and information of the House? Why, you have seen Hogarth’s 
handwriting—— 

The SPE. R. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. EVINS. I ask the Hos to indulge me for five minutes longer. 

Several members objected. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands objection is made to ex- 


tending the time. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I will yield, if the gentleman desires it, five min- 
utes of my time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand the gentleman from 


South Carolina to yield any portion of his time? 
Mr. DIBBLE. If my friend wants five minutes, I will gladly 


z . Icannot take the time of my friend. I know that 
he will want all the time that has been allotted him. But as the 
House has extended the time of other gentlemen, I hope there will 
be no objection to extending mine. 

The SPEAKER. It can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McLANE. I ask leave that the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina have the privilege of extending his remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. EVINS. When interrupted by the fall of the Speaker's ham- 
mer, I had endeavored in a very hasty manner to show how dili- 
gently and skillfully the members of the committee who support the 
claims of the contestant had avoided the real issue in the case, and 
was proceeding (as I was forced to do for want of time) to glance 
very hurriedly at some of the facts which display in a striking light 
the corrupt action of the contestant in procuring a false and fraudu- 
lent record to be substituted for the genuine one. Hogarth’s bad 
handwriting and Mackey’s haste to have a neat copy of the testi- 
mony ready for an expected extra session of Congress is the excnse 
given by Mackey for inducing Hogarth to turn over the depositions 
to him to be recopied. Notwithstanding this haste, however, the 
agreement with Hogarth was to write out his notes in a “rough 
hand,” so that it would be necessary to have them rewritten. 

If the only motive for this agreement was to save time, why did he 
not say to his stenographer, I want you to translate your notes into 
long hand as soon as possible, but you must be careful to write them 
out in a plain and distinct hand so that no time may be lost in re- 
copying any portion of them? I think it will require more than the 
oath of the contestant to convince honest men that his story about 
this matter states the whole truth, if indeed there is any truth what- 


ever in it. He knew ey well in the first place that it was a 
plain and palpable violation of the law for him to take this testimony 
into his keeping. 


No man knew better than the contestant that it was not only a 
violation of law but a gross breach of faith toward the contestee to 
enter into any such an agreement. The instincts of an honorable 
man would have revolted at the bare suggestion of such an arrange- 
ment. Such a man would have suffered the loss of a right eye or a 
right arm before he would have subjected himself to the just sus- 
picion of fraud and treachery involved in such a transaction, But 
what of Hogarth’s part in it? 

I am not sure that I ever saw him in my life, but it is easy to 
imagine how one occupying the responsible position held by him in 
this contest, after entering into such an understanding in flagrant 
violation of his duty, should afterward be anxious to make it appear 
that Mackey was guilty of no wrong, and had gained no advantage 
from this corrupt bargain. As he put it into Mackey’s power to cor- 
rupt the record, every charge of fraud or forgery made against 
Mackey reflects upon him, and whether he intended any wrong or 
not when he permitted Mackey to take possession of the record and 
rewrite it, he is now compelled by the logic of his own action to 
make common cause with him and to fight on his side. 

Hissubsequent conduct in certifying to the sheets copied by Mackey 
and his agents, without knowing whether they in any ae 
with the original draft made by himself, shows, too, either an incredible 
amount of faith in the integrity of the man who had induced him to 
consent to so a violation of his duty, or an utter indifference 
as to what might be the character of the testimony to which he 
affixed his name and official seal. It probably would not be hard 
to surmise the reason why Mackey did not insist, with Mr. Dibble, 
that Hogarth should be immediately summoned before the Commit- 
tee on Elections with his original stenographic notes, to set at rest 
in the speediest and most satisfactory manner to every one the 
gore 3 made aguinst the purity of the record i but why did 


ogarth, who is so deeply involved in this disreputable transaction, 


not feel called upon to claim his right to be examined for his own 
vindication ? 

He knew that by the terms of the agreement between the contest- 
ant and the contestee under which the testimony was taken the 
signatures of witnesses to their depositions were waived, and that 
the genuineness and purity of the record depended entirely upon 
his honesty and good faith. When, therefore, allegations were made 
under oath by Smith that Mackey had altered it in many instances, 
and had destroyed whole pages of the translation which he (Ho- 
garth) had made of his 5 notes, it seems to me he would 
not, if guiltless himself, have voluntarily furnished Mackey a certifi- 
cate that certain depositions which Mackey chose to designate 
corresponded” with his notes, but would have demanded that he 
should be summoned with all his notes to testify before the com- 
mittee. Such a course of conduct would have relieved him from 
the just suspicion of having acted corruptly in turning over the tes- 
timony to Mackey in the first instance and afterward allowing 
him to deal with it as he chose. 

Neither he nor Mackey, however, seem concerned in the least about 
the foul blot which the admitted facts fasten upon their names. 
When Mackey is charged with having “ willfully, surreptitiously, 
fraudulently, and corruptly altered and perverted the testimony” 
upon the oath of one of his political friends, the man he had em- 

oyed to recopy Hogarth’s “rough” manuscript, he does not ask to 

ave his character vindicated from false aspersions by having the 
stenographer to produce his original notes, but, intent only upon se- 
curing a seat in this Hall upon the record as he had made it, he 
hurts Lead dy the by-ways and swamps of three counties in South 
Carolina to find seventy or sh poe witnesses who are willing tosign 
machine-made affidavits in identically the same words (except as 
to the pases on which their depositions are found in the volume of 
printed evidence) that they “ have carefully read in the volume of 
printed testimony in the case of Mackey rs. O’Connor” the deposi- 
tions made by them, and that deponents ‘‘are sure that there has 
been no garbling of or alteration of their testimony,” &c. 

The getting up of all these affidavits in the short space of three 
days was a wonderful achievement and must have been attended 
with a vast amount of inconvenience, trouble, and no little expense. 
But why go to all this tronble and expense? Mr. Dibble asked that 
Hogarth be summoned before the committee, and was willing to rest 
the truth of his charges on Hogarth’s original notes. Why was the 
contestant unwilling to risk the testimony of his own stenographer 
on a cross-examination before the committee? Perhaps he was in a 
hurry again and could not wait until Hogarth could, in answer toa 
telegraphic summons, travel from Augusta to Washington. It is 
perhaps natural for a man who thought the quickest way to get the 
testimony ready to send to the Clerk of this House was to have it so 
written out in the first place that it would be nee to rewrite it 
to come to the conclusion that the speediest way of meeting the 
charges against his rewritten copy was to employ men to hunt up 
these ready witnesses. 

Most men would have thought otherwise, and some I have no 
doubt will be uncharitable enough to conclude that these numerons 
affidavits were gotten up to relieve the strain on Hogarth’s con- 
science; that Mackey came to the conclusion that the fourteen depo- 
sitions which Hogarth was to fix up were about all he could stand. 
However this may be, the facts show conclusively that Mackey was 
unwilling to have the record he had presented in this case tested by 
the original notes; and Hogarth has been content to rest under the 
odium which attaches to him for his Part in the transaction. Whether 
Hogarth has or has not actively aided the contestant in preventing 
the truth from being fully revealed might have been sa more sat- 
isfactorily shown if the committee had granted Mr. Dibble’s request 
to have the witnesses examined and cross-examined in the presence 
of the committee. In this connection a very singular fact, and one 
which seems inexplicable except upon the hypothesis that there was 
a perfect understanding between Mackey and Hogarth, was men- 
tioned by my friend from Missouri, [Mr. Davis.] I beg leave to quote 
what he said in regard to it: 

Mr. Davis, of Missouri. Mr. Mackey also presented the affidavit of Mr. Ho; 
as to certain depositions, and I will have fie Clerk to read the following letter 


written by Mr. Mackey to Mr. Hogarth, and I hope the House will give its atten- 
tion to the letter, which has not been heretofore read in this connection. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
WasnNorox, D. C., February 23, 1882. 
Dran Sin: In view of the affidavits made by yourself and C. Smith, you will 


ob mo bF g and com ng the de tions of S. W. ‘McKinlay, J. G. 
Sm J.J. Lessene, G. H. F. G „ St. Cyprian Delaney, F. H. Carmand, 
Robert Simmons, J. H. Ostendorff, M. Caulfield, George E. Hart, Benjamin Moul- 


Nestor bie J.J. Moore, A. Lathrop, E. A. Webster, W. N. Taft, C. Smith, 
T. A. Haguenin, T. C. Albergotti, and W. A. Zimmerman with your original steno- 
phic notes and forward to me by Monday's mail, if possible, an affidavit as to 

e result of zo comparison. 

A copy of the testimony and the affidavits recently filed by Mr. Dibblo have 
been forwarded to you. 

Although this request may put you to considerable trouble and perhaps incon 
venience, yet, in 3 to me, you should not hesitate to do as I have requested 
1 Teano — charge for the services performed will be paid by me upon receipt 
of your 

2 Yours, respectfully, 


E. H. HOGARTH, Esq., Augusta, Georgia. 
Mr. Davis, of Missouri. It will be observed, Mr. S. 
addressed by Mr. Mackey to Mr. Hogarth, asking him 


E. W. M. MACKEY. 


er, that this is a letter 


compare the depositions 
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of twenty witnesses with his stenographic notes, to see whether they are correct, 
or whether they correspond with the printed documents in the case or not. Here 
is Mr. Hogarth's reply which I will ask the Clerk to read, and which is given in 
the shape of an affi wit. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
STATE or GEORGIA, Richmond County : 
peared E. H. Hogarth, who, being duly sworn, says: That at the 
F E. ve M. Pape iene 0 as appears b the letter ye dee 
h t twenty-four hours exam and com ms 
FS. W. oe Smalls, J. J. Lessene, G. H. F. Graham, St. rian 


the depositions as Bri a correspond in every particular with the ori steno- 
graphic notes of such depositions. 

Deponent further says that the printed depositions of the other witnesses named 
in the communication of Colonel Mackey have not been compared with the origi- 
nal stenographic notes because of the want of time on the part of deponent. 


SR E. H. HOGARTH. 

S 10 this 27th of 1882. 

prae ba before me of February, K n. 
Notary Public, Richmond County, Georgia. 

Mr. D f Missouri. Now, it will be observed from this reply that Mr. Ho- 

ene fourteen of these depositions, as he states—the depositions of four- 

n witnesses—with his short-hand notes, and he says he found them to corre- 
spond in every particular. Recollect that when this affidavit was presented to 
the Committee on Elections, Mr. Mackey stated to the sub-committee having the 
matter in charge, and if I am not correct in this I hope I will eee ras willing to 
member of the committee, that on these fourteen tions he was to 
rest his case; that he was willing To arch mi eee and 
that these fourteen depositions, attested ya H would prove his case. 
I believe that was his statement; am I not correct! [After a pause.) Nobody 
denies it, and I take it for granted, therefore, that that is the fact. j 

Is there anything remarkable in that circumstance that Mr. Hogarth picked out 
the fourteen depoaitio the very ones upon which this man Mackey, the contestant, 
said that he was willing to rest his case! Ithink there is. Now, let us see. Wehave 
here a letter which 1 kave had read, from Mr. Mackey to Mr. Hogarth, giving him 
the names of twenty witnesses who had testified in the case, whose testimony he 
wanted to corroborate by his short-hand notes. Of course he gave them in a cer- 
tain order, A, B, C, and so on, and I ask if it would not be entirely natural that 
the party comparing the names or the 8 with his stenographic notes would 
have taken them in the order in which Mr. won agg put them down! Would it not 
seem reasonable that he should have done so? It certainly would tome. Has he 
done so! No. He takes the first six names of the list ; skips Simmons and Ostendorf 
and Caulfield; takes the next five in ede skips Lanes the next in order; 
takes Webster; skips Taft and Smith; takes 1 * and Albergotti. 

In other words, by skipping two names in the first place, one in the next, and 
two in the next, by accident, he selects the very fourteen depositions upon which 
Mackey is willing to rest his case. That isa sm l circumstance, Iknow; but these 
are the kind of things that have influenced me in this case; that have excited 
doubt in my mind as to whether we can rely upon the testimony in this case or not, 
and as to whether there is a sufficient reason to excite the 1 that there 
has been a conspiracy between Hogarth and Mackey to count in Mackey and count 
O'Connor out. > 

How can this perfect understanding between the two be explained ? 
There is nothing in Mackey’s letter to which Hogarth’s affidavit pre- 
tends to be responsive, to explain it, and no one can believe that these 
fourteen depositions were selected by mere chance. Do not these 
facts so well stated by my friend add force to the charge made by 
Mr. Dibble a short time since, through the columns of the National 
Republican, of this city, that there was a secret interview between 
the contestant and his 8 in the city of Augusta, Georgia, 
about the time Hogarth’s affidavit was made; and that in peat it 
was not made, as it purports to be, in response to Mackey’s letter, but 
after a personal conference with Mackey? _ ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, I have felt justified in devoting so much time to the 
character of Mr. Hogarth, and the part he has played in this case, 
because upon the fourteen depositions which he says ‘‘correspond in 
every particular with the original stenographie notes of such depo- 
sitions” the majority of the committee base Mackey’s claim to a seat 
on this floor. 1 believe I have shown pretty clearly to all fair-minded 
men that the agreement which Mackey says he made with Hogarth 
was a conspiracy, and that it has been fully carried ont. And yet 
upon the sole testimony of one of these conspirators the other is to 
be made a member of this House. This is what this side of the Cham- 
ber has fought against. : Sea 

We have asked that the man who had that testimony in his keep- 
ing, and who took it from the lips of the witnesses, should be re- 
quired to bring it here. For this simple act of justice, denied to us 
by the committee, we have contended in vain with the majority of 
this House, and are now forced to trial upon a false and fraudulent 
record. No Democrat has cause to regret the part he has taken to 
defeat so great an outrage upon truth and justice. Our friends on 
the other side are welcome to all the glory they have gained as the 
champions of such a cause. Gentlemen who have refused a proper 
investigation of these charges of forgery and fraud plant themselves 
upon the fourteen e e snd with an air of triumph ask us to 
point out in What respect these so-called depositions have been 
changed or garbled. We say they come to us in such a way as to 
justify us in pronouncing them utterly unreliable. 

It is very evident that the stenographer was not free from the 
powerful influence which the contestant seems to exercise over him 
when he penned the affidavit which purports to be a response to 
Mackey’s letter, All the circumstances attending the alleged verifi- 

ion of these depositions by Hogarth discredit them. The chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. CALKINS] has been good enough to give 
us some information about this verification which we never had be- 
fore. Several days ago, when he occupied the floor upon a question of 
privilege touching the action of the majority of the committee in this 


case, he used the following language in replying to a question pro- 
pounded by Mr. Kenna: 

Now, it stands undenied and confessed that the original notes of the stenog- 
rapher never were out of possession, and before the committee would look at 
the evidence after it had been questioned they that the depositions 
should be compared with the 1 70 notes. They were compared, and only those 
that were com and stated the stenographer (as the affidavit will soon 
show) to be exact evidence; those and none were used by the committee. 
The rest were rejected. 


This startling disclosure was something entirely new not only to 
the sitting member but to the members of the minority of the com- 
mittee. It seems from this statement that the majority of the sub- 
committee had a private conference with the contestant either be- 
fore or after he had been put upon time to file“ affidavits in reply“ 
to those filed by Mr. Dibble, in which they informed him that“ be- 
fore they would look at the evidence after it had been questioned 
they required that the depositions should be comp with the 
original notes.” Let us examine the facts as they then stood before 
the sub-committec, and see if this statement of the chairman of the 
full committee will not strike members as a very remarkable one. 

On the 21st day of February last Mr. Dibble filed a communica- 
tion with the committee, in which he charged ‘that Mr. Mackey had 
willfully, surreptitiously, fraudulently, and corruptly alte and 
perverted the testimony ;” and after stating that ‘these matters had 
come to his knowledge very recently,” wound up his communication 
as follows: 

I therefore request this committee to make de investigation of these matters, 
and to ask leave of the House of Representatives to summon the witnesses whose 
depositions accompany this communication, together with such other witnesses as 
may be named by the said contestant and myselt, respectively, to testify touching 
the truth of the charges aforesaid, in case the contestant deny the said charges, or 
to take such other means as may be just, fair, and lawful to ascertain the same ; 
and that the testimony on file in the said case of E. W. M. Mackey M. P. 
O'Connor be stricken out, and declared to be fictitious, unreliable, and void. 

A number of affidavits accompanied this paper, among them those 
of Hogarth and C. Smith. Mr. Dibble’s counsel had also filed a mo- 
tion to suppress the depositions because the notary had not certified 
that they were written out in his presence. A meeting of the sub- 
committee on these two matters was called for February 26, and on 
Thursday, February 23, Mr. Dibble was notified by letter that the 
3 of the sub-committee had been postponed by the chairman 
until Wednesday, March 1. 

Wednesday, March 1, the sub-committee met. Mr. Dibble stated 
to the sub-committee that he had presented affidavits in support of 
his application for an investigation to show that he had foundation 
for making the charge; that he could not ask the sub-committee to 
determine so grave a charge on er parte statements, but hoped they 
would give full opportunity on both sides for cross-examination of 
witnesses; that in addition to the witnesses who had made affida- 
vits there were other material witnesses who would not tes be- 
cause they were pariy friends of Mr. Mackey, and he was satisfied 
he could not procure their testimony without the power of the House. 
Mr. Dibble asked them to inspect the manuscript, which they de- 
clined to do, and after a private consultation the ie resolution 
was announced: 

Resolved, That all affidavits on the part of Samuel Dibble in support of his two 
motions be ordered filed to-day with the clerk, if not already filed, and that Mr. 
Mackey be allowed until the Ja of March, 1882, to file with the clerk affidavits in 
reply thereto, and the same be printed; and that these motions be continued until 
next Monday at 10 a. m., and at that time these motions shall be determined by 
this sub-committee, after allowing one-half hour for argument on each side. 

Thus matters stood when, according to the gentleman from In- 
diana, [Mr. CALKINS,] the Republican majority, without the knowl- 
edge of Mr. Dibble or the minority members, gave their instructions 
to Mr. Mackey as to what he should do, and agreed among them- 
selves what sort of testimony should be received and what should 
be rejected. We had supposed, until we were enlightened by the 

ntleman from Indiana, that the action of the sub-committee was 

ully set forth in the resolution we have quoted. 

Mr. Dibble had just asked that Hogarth and other witnesses whom 
he could name, as well as those named by the contestant, should be 
examined before the committee. He had stated that they were polit- 
ical friends of Mr. Mackey and he could not “ procure their testimony 
without the power of the House.” Instead of asking the House to 
compel the attendance of witnesses the Republican majority, with- 
out a hint to their brethren of the minority or to Mr. Dibble as to 
what they were about to do, inform Mackey that he is ‘‘ required” 
to obtain a reverification of depositions from his friend Hogarth, 
and ae they will regard no other evidence but the depositions thus 
verified. 

This, too, was done while the committee had before them the ad- 
missions of Hogarth that he had already been guilty of the Kromoa: 
violation of the law governing his action as notary and the duty he 
owed to the contestee. What a travesty on a ‘full and fair inves- 
tigation!” What a mockery of justice to send Mackey privately to 
his coconspirator to have him say the false record which he aided 
in palming off as the genuine one ‘‘ corresponded in every particular 
with the original 3 notes!“ But this is not all. The 
fourteen depositions to be verified are selected by Mackey and Ho- 
garth, and the NONS of the committee now say that their finding 
50 kaga entirely on these, and that all else in the record was 

ec 
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This, too, is done while the resolution of the committee refusin 
Mr. Dibble’s motion to strike out the depositions as spurious st 
remains as the deliberate action of the committee. But the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts says“ there is no pretense that any of the 
evidence which proves that Mackey was elected according to the 
original returns is not now before us as it was given.” Mr. Dibble 
‘nate out such a prima facie case against the whole record as to entitle 
him to expect with confidence an opportunity to prove by competent 
witnesses what was false and what was genuine; and when the door 
to investigation is shut in his face it does not well become any mem- 
ber of the committee to say anything in that record is ‘‘ incontro- 
vertibly proven.” 

The gentleman himself a moment later, apparently aware that the 
assertion just quoted was a little too broad, p. as follows: 

f lies in the shape of returns made by the district 
pire ened to be proved, and they were 3 “A the 
be had, and by their contents when any of them had been 
been, some of them, in the office of the county co: 

But ting that there was before the committee satisfactory 
proof that according to the returns Mackey did receive 
more votes than O’Connor, it does not necessarily follow that Mackey 
is entitled to the seat he claims. P 

The gentleman admits that a number of boxes, seven in one county 
and four in another, sufficient to give Mr. O'Connor a large majority, 
were thrown out by the county board of canvassers. But he says 
that this was done on mere “ pretenses,” that there was no intimida- 
tion of voters, that ‘‘no one was even frightened from their propri- 
ety,” and that the action of these canvassers wasillegal. The truth 
is, they did not proceed illegally as the law was then construed by 
the supreme court of the State, and even this garbled record shows 
they had before them sufficient proof to exclude some at least of these 
boxes; and if the whole testimony as delivered by the witnesses in 
this contest had been allowed to reach the committee of which the 
gentleman is a distinguished member, who knows but he might have 
voted to legalize their action? We say that the ‘‘trail of the ser- 
pent” is all over and all through this record, that none of it is enti- 
tled to full credit, and not a syllable of it comes here in the manner 
or through the channel prescribed by United States statutes. 

In the case of Stolbrand vs. Aiken, recently reported to the House, 
my learned friend, supported by the unanimous voice of his com- 
mittee, took und which he as well as the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Jones] have entirely abandoned in this contest. In that con- 
test the committee very properly refused to examine the testimony 
because it was taken by an officer (a United States commissioner) 
not authorized to take it by the United States statutes, but after 
quoting the law applicable to the case, the unanimous report con- 
cludes as follows: 

It would be worse than idle to prescribe rules if they may be willfully and un- 
necessarily disregarded. 


managers, which 

when they could 

estroyed, as they had 
of election. 


This is sound doctrine, but we have asked in vain to have it ap- 
plied to the case now pending. It is true the notary appointed by 
Mackey was authorized by the United States statutes relating to 
election contests to take testimony, but if he has failed, as he did in 
this case, to comply with any of the provisions of the statutes which 
required him to properly certify the testimony, to keep itin his own 

ssession, and to seal it up and send it without unnecessary delay 
to the Clerk of this House, why should he not stand precisely in the 
same category with the unauthorized commissioner in the Stolbrand- 
Aiken case? But the law gathers tenfold force against the consid- 
eration of the testimony presented by this contestant when the real 
facts are stated—that the notary did not seal up said testimony ; 
that he did not send it to the Clerk of this House without unneces- 
sary delay; that he did not send it at all, but turned it over to the 
contestant to be rewritten by him and kept by him for months in 
his possession and finally to be sent by him or his agents to the Clerk. 

Iflaw is worth anything, if established ‘‘rules” are to be regard- 
ed, it would be hard to find an instance in which the have been so 
flagrantly set at defiance and trampled under foot. It is said, how- 
ever, that Hogarth makes Mackey’s transcript evidence by certifying 
to it as it was brought to him from time to time through the man 
months during which it was being copied by Mackey, Smith, an 
others. But, unfortunately for those who take this position, Ho- 
garth himself does not certify, as required by law, that the deposi- 
tions were reduced to writing in his presence, but, on the contrary, 
swears that after he delivered the testimony to Mackey, “ at various 
times he (deponent) signed certificates which were tendered to de- 
ponent by E. W. M. Mackey, esq., and also jurats at the foot of depo- 
sitions; these deponent signed without comparison with his said 
stenographic notes, taking it for granted that said testimony was 
the same as farnished by deponent to said E. W. M. Mackey, esq. ; 

* * * that said deponent did not have his stenographic notes 
at hand when he so certified said testimony.” This is the certifica- 
tion which the gentleman from Massachusetts says ‘‘ imports verity.” 
Further comment is unnecessary. y £ 

Ibeg pardon, Mr. Speaker, for again reverting to Smith—C. Smith— 
about whom the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. PAUL] grew so face- 
tious. He declared that this case “began with Smith,” and will 
“end with Smith;” that Smith was “the political Jumbo of the day,” 
and without Smith there is no case at all. He then proceni to show 
him up as a bribe-taker and villain of the deepest dye. The gentle- 


man from Massachusetts also speaks of him as “venal and corrupt 
and unworthy of credit.” Iam not surprised that they are so wor- 
ried about Smith. Instead of being a “ political Jumbo,” he is more 
like a“ Banquo,” who will not down at their bidding, but continues 
to confront them at every step with his charges of fraud and forgery. 

After all their efforts to demolish him he remains a living and im- 
portant factor in this case. If he was a bribe-taker, he took the 

ribe as a Ae baron) Senator, in a Republican Legislature, in com- 
pany with a hundred other bribe-takers of the political party of 
which the contestant was at the timea distinguished and influential 
leader. If he was a “ bribe-taker,” if he was “venal and corrupt 
and unworthy of credit,” Mackey knew all about it when he put 
Hogarth’s rough draft” of the testimony in his hands to be fixed 
up for the use of the Elections Committee of this House. He knew 
it when he made him one of his supervisors, when he examined him 
as the first witness in his case, and certainly knew he was a villain 
of the blackest hue when he dared to charge him (Mackey) with 
fraud and forgery; and yet he deems Smith’s testimony so important 
and trustworthy that he goes to him, even after these charges are 
put on file before the committee, and has him to make another affi- 
davit. The blacker he is painted the darker ws the suspicions 
that he was selected for the very purpose which he swears was 
accomplished. 

In making these grave attacks, therefore, on Smith, it seems to me 
these gentlemen have not proved themselves very judicious friends 
of the contestant. But they say that Smith is contradicted by other 
witnesses worthy of credit, and, therefore, he should not be believed. 
I assert that he is uncontradicted by any one except the contestant, 
and by him only as to the alteration and destruction of the testi- 
mony. It is alleged that Major Haguenin, a Democratic witness, 
contradicts him, and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS] had 
his affidavit read and printed in the RECORD a day or two ago, as he 
said, to prove this allegation. Let us examine the two affidavits, and 
we will see that there is no contradiction whatever, aud that Hague- 
nin supports Smith. 

In the first place, Major Haguenin’s testimony was of such a char- 
acter as to afford no inducement to the contestant to alter it, and 
Smith says after it was copied he presented it to Major Haguenin for 
his signature and ‘‘he glanced over it and said, ‘I suppose it is all 
right,’ and signed it.“) Smith does not intimate that there was any 
change in it, and Major enin in his affidavit now presented by 
contestant says, ‘‘that there has been no garbling or alterations in 
or additions” to his deposition. It was to be expected that Mackey 
would contradict him as to charges which if admitted would send 
him to the penitentiary, but as to everything else he corroborates 
Smith’s statements. 

Hogarth sustains him in very minute particulars as to his own ac- 
tion. Zimmerman full with him touching what is said with 
reference to his deposition, and Horsey’s affidavit, which was ex- 
cluded because it came a few hours too late, sappara the charges of 
alteration and destruction. But this is not all. Mr. Dibble in his 
affidavit swore (and Mackey has not denied it) that the return of the 
Republican supervisor (one H W. Hendricks) at Hope Engine- 
house precinct, in the city of Charleston, was filled out in the hand- 
writing of Mackey, and this is verified during the progress of a re- 
cent trial in the United States court of the managers of this precinct, 
who were charged with illegal conduct at said election in the fol- 
lowing manner. Said Hendricks was called as a witness by the pros- 
ecution, and being asked the question, How did you come to make 
a report that on the poll list kept by Supervisor Lacoste there were 
1,214 names?” answered as follows: 


I made no such report; that entry has been made there since I turned it in. 


Mr. Levin, another of the witnesses in this contest, likewise testi- 
fied dnmg said trial that the testimony as printed was not his testi- 
mony, and “he knew it had been tam with since he gave it.” 
During the trial of said ee Mr. Robert Chisolm, chief counsel 
for Mr. O'Connor, was also ed as a witness, and testified that the 
testimony in the contest between Mackey and O’Connor “ was taken 
down by a stenographer, but he was not at all prepared to say that 
the printed testimony was what was testified. In fact he knew it 
was not. 

Supported by Democratic and Republican witnesses in every essen- 
tial particular, and contradicted only by Mackey as to certain crim- 
inal acts on Mackey’s part, whatever may be Smith’s character, he 
cannot be facetiously put aside as a (political Jumbo,” or gravely 
denounced as a perjurer by my distinguished friends, in the interest 
of the man who made him his agent, who made him his chief wit- 
ness, who took him into his own house, who intrusted him with his 
secrets, who has again and again indorsed his character for truth, 
and even now presents an aflidavit from him upon which the ink is 


scarcely a 

While, . Speaker, there are very many other facts and circum- 
stances to which I have not alluded going to sustain the view I have 
taken of this contest, I feel that I have been speaking long enough 
to deaf ears, and forbear. We on this side have made a conscientious 
and determined fight for justice and for the right as we understood 
it, and as I believe the country will understand it. To unseat my 
colleague and seat Mackey upon this fraudulent record you have 
felt justified in abrogating certain rules of this House which are 
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held sacred in every deliberative assembly in the world where the 


rights of the minority are ted. 

ou have prepared the way for Mr. Dibble’s speedy exit. He has 
borne himself here, as elsewhere, like a true gentleman, and will go 
out without a shadow u his good name. e door will soon o 
to Mr. Mackey. Take him to your bosoms and let the country . 
between us. 

You cannot prove frauds by forgeries. If there were frauds at the 
ballot-box let the proof which establishes them be brought here in 
a direct and proper manner, and under the safeguards prescribed by 
law, 2 I will be as ready to denounce them as any gentleman on 
this floor. 

Before taking my seat, I beg to say in all kindness to my friends 
across the aisle, when you have consummated the great wrong you 
are about to perpetrate, you should forever di the new catch- 
words, “a free ballot and a fair count,” which you have attempted 
to appropriate as a party shibboleth, and upon which you have hung 
so many eloquent utterances during this debate, and never mention 
them again; should you repeat them the good people of this pros- 
perous land will not credit your sincerity. You not be able to 
make them understand the difference between counting a man in here 
upon forged evidence, and counting him out at the ballot-box by 
tissue ballots, or any other illegal means. 


Mackey vs. O'Connor. 


SPEECH 


HON. AMBROSE A. RANNEY. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 31, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the South Carolina. contested-election 
case of Mackey vs. O'Connor— 

Mr. RANNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am at a loss to know whether we are trying an 
indictment against Mr. 2 aud the majority of the Committee on 
Elections or determining an election case. We have heard here for 
two days a discussion of everything but this case. We have heard 
attacks upon the majority of the committee, and attacks upon Mr. 
Mackey ; but what is this House to determine? Simply whether Mr. 
Mackey or Mr. O’Connor was elected to the Forty-seventh Congress 
at the November election in 1880. Now, I propose to discuss the case 
and not to discuss politics. If I know myself and my associates 
upon the committee, we have had an eye single only to the truth in 
every case considered. Without indulging in any general remarks 
myself, I beg leave to send to the Clerk’s desk to be read an utterance 
of that eminent lawyer and orator, (Colonel Ingersoll, ) who has ad- 
dressed us in another case. It contains sentiments which I endorse 
most heartily and have adopted as the guiding thought of my action 
in all cases, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The mere personal controversy between the contestants for a seat in Congress 


is not worth talking about. That, of itself, isnot of such vitalconsequence. The 
rinciple involved It is a question as to whether or not the republican system 
a failure. and surely ascer- 


Unless the will of the — can be ascertained, 
tained, through the medium of the t. foundation of this Government rests 
upon nothing—the Government ceases to be. I had a thousand times rather a 
Democrat should come to Congress from this district, or from any district, than that 
a Republican should come who was not honestly elected. I had a thousand times 
rather that this country should mney go to destruction, than dishonestly and 
frandulently fe. anywhere. We want it settled whether this form of government 
is or is not à failure. That is the real question, and it is the question at issue in 
every oneof these cases. Has Co: the power, and has Congress the sense, to 
say to-day that no man shall sit as a maker of laws for the people who has not 
been honestly elected? Whenever you admita man to Congress, and allow him to 
vote and make laws, and there is any doubt as to his title, t poison the source of 
justice; you poison the source of power; and the moment rool ga nel begin to think 
that any members of Congress are there through fraud. moment they cease 
to have respect for the I tive department of this Government—that moment 
they cease to have respect for the sovereignty of the o represented by fraud. 

Now, as I have said, I care nothing about the part of it, and may be you 
will not believe me, but I care nothing about the yn part of it. The question 
is—who has the right on his side; who is honestly entitled to this seat! That is 
infinitely more important than any personal or party question. 

My doctrine is, that a majority of the people must control—that we have in this 
country a king, that we have in this country a sovereign, just as truly as they can 
have in any other; and as a matter of fact, a eee the only country that does 
in truth have a sovereign, and that sovereign is the legally expressed will of the 

le. So that any man that puts in a fraudulent vote is a traitor to that sov- 

gn; any man that knowingly counts an illegal vote is a traitor to that sov- 

ereign, and is not fit to be a citizen of the great Republic; any man who fraudulently 

throws out a vote knowing it to be a legal vote tampers with the source of power, 
and is, in fact, false to our institutions. 

Now, these are the questions to be decided, and I want them decided, not because 
this case happens to come from the South any more than if it came from the North. 
It is a matter that concerns the whole country. We must decide it. There should 
be—there must be—such a thing as political morality so far as voting is concerned. 
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Mr. RANNET. Mr. „I may be permitted to say further for 
myself, that when I took my e ener as à member of the committee 
to which you assigned me, I determined that I would make, and 
join in, no report which I did not feel that I could maintain and de- 
fend as a lawyer and as a member of the House, irrespective of all 
party considerations. 

The majority of the committee believe that, while they are investi- 
gating election frauds, North, or South, and seeing to it that the 
Re regard the purity and integrity of the ballot-box, it is their duty 

kewise to see that they, sitting as judges under the Constitution, 
determine election cases fairly and so that their conclusions may com- 
mand the respect and approval of all right-thinking men. 

We can ill afford to engage in condemning the conduct and settin 
aside the action of subordinate 1 mat judges of elections, an 
ourselves, the ultimate tribunal, violate our duty. 

In this case I am reminded of what was once said to me by an old 
lawyer when I first set out to practice law. I told him that ina 
particular case of alleged fraud I had not much of a case, I feared 
on the proofs. ‘‘ Well,” said he, “make up in noise what you lack 
in evidence, and when that fails, fall upon and abnse the opposite 
party and counsel, and you will make the jury believe it.” That 
seems to be what has been attempted to be done here. 

There is no case for the contestee in any possible aspect of this 
record, and this fact seems to have been known and appreciated in 
some quarters. The other side have appeared to me, and may be 
charged outside with having acted, more like partisans than states- 
men. They may have been misled by wrong or imperfect informa- 
tion, which I am ready in charity to believe isso. If cognizant of 
the facts, their conduct may lead some to believe that they were 
afraid to discuss the case and have the facts come before the House 
and the country, and to meet them upon this floor, For one I am 

i , now we have got before the House, to challenge them to 
make good their assertions, and to meet us face to face in an open 
discussion. We have heard these indirect attacks lon ee got 
in, as they have been as some may be disposed to think, under 
specious pretense of debating a question of order, and when no one 
could fally reply to them in order. 

First, Mr. Speaker, as to the merits of the case. I will occupy but 
a few moments Taon these, as my associate [Mr. MILLER] has pre- 
sented them so ig Sree ably in his speech. I believe and know 
that this side of the House, now that they have got this case up for 
consideration, desire to know all about it, and to see what truth 
there is in the asseverations that have been made and repeated so 
often upon the other side, to the end that it may be recommitted if 
there is jest occasion for such a course, and that they may vote in- 
telligently on its final determination. No member should be unseated 
unless the case made will warrant it. 

The case is simply this: Mr. Mackey was elected by 879 votes at 
all events. How does it appear? On the returns of the Democratic 
managers of the various precincts constituting the district. The gov- 
ernor of South Carolina appointed commissioners of elections for 
each county. They were Democrats. They appointed the pre- 
cinct managers of elections, and every one of them was a Democrat. 
There were no Republicans among the managers of election, none on 
the board of county commissioners of election, and none on the 
board of State canvassers. 

Mr. Mackey was elected by the official returns of the managers 
of each election precinct to the 2 canvassers, all of which 
seem to have been re in form and uly authenticated as made. 
It stands so proven incontrovertibly. There is no pretense that 
any of the evidence which proves it is not now before us as it was 
= No one denies it. No one can deny it in truth. Mr. Dibble 

not denied it in any affidavit, nor alleged that the testimony as 
originally taken and as it existed in fact did not show that such 
were the official returns. He has not pretended in all his chargesof 
alterations in the testimony that the testimony has been changed 
by anybody so as to make it appear that such was the fact, when it 
did not so ap before in proof. 

Saying nothing of the frauds committed, putting them all aside, 
letting all the fraud go, and calling everything honest, if you spices» 
(I do not do it, mind you; no one can properly call such conduct by 
that name,) Mr. Mackey was then clearly elected, and there is no 


e 
Now, What did these county commissioners do after these returns 
were made They threw out seven precincts in one county and four 
in another, sufficient to change the result and give O'Connor osten- 
sibly a majority of 5,272 votes. On what pretense? It was done on 
rotests or charges of intimidation, it would seem. The negroes 
ad been guilty of intimidating those brave South Carolina Demo- 
crats, [applause on the Republican side,] and yet the witnesses and 
district managers have sworn that there was no intimidation, that 
nobody was interfered with, not even frightened from their pro- 
prioty: [Laughter.] It is the settled law of South Carolina, as 
adjudicated in their own co that the county commissioners had 
no authority to do what they did. They are only ministerial officers, 
having no revisory discretion or judicial authority in the premises. 
They were bound simply to take those returns from the managers, 
count them, tabulate them, and send them to the State canvassers. 
They were obligated by the known law of South Carolina to do this, 
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protests or no protests, intimidation or no intimidation, if the returns 
were duly authenticated. 

That is the statute law of South Carolina, and the supreme court 
of that State has so decided. No one denies it. They did not do 
their duty, but openly and recklessly violated both statute and duty. 
They not only disregarded and rejected returns made to them, for 
no good reason whatever, but ballot-boxes and returns were vio- 
lated after they had been delivered to them by the district mana- 
gers, certainly in one instance. A box with the returns had been 
sent in from one precinct and delivered to the commissioners, which 
gave contestant 1,037 votes and O’Connor, 46 votes. The returns 
were destroyed or otherwise disposed of, the ballot-box violated, the 
ballots changed, and then the vote reversed and returned as 1,052 for 
O'Connor and 46 for Mackey. 

This does not stand on any general charge, but has been adjudi- 
cated in the courts of South Carolina by a judge belonging to the 
Democratic party. A petition for mandamus was brought in his 
court, and Judge Wallace decided on a hearing, as appears by a copy 
of the record from which I read, that at the time of the delivery of 
the box to the county canvassers it contained the ballots cast at the 
election, the statement of the election as made by the managers, and 
that the violation of the box was subsequent to its delivery by-Mr. 
Wilson to the county commissioners of 3 Mr. Wilson is suid 
to be one of the commissioners, How that is I do not know. 


Mr. DIBBLE. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him ? 
Mr. RANNEY. I would rather not, except for a question. 
Mr. DIBBLE. He was a manager—— 


Mr. RANNEY. Yes he was a manager and delivered the box and 
returns to the commissioners. 


Mr. DIBBLE. I only wish to exonerate Mr. Wilson as the judge 
did. 
Mr. RANNEY. It is enough for me to know that the wanagers or 


proper officers of the precinct carried the papers and the box and 
deposited them with the county comiissioners, and they received 
them in the regular way and in legal form. And they were right 
when they got them, I say that is enongh for me, and it is enough 
for the House, to know that afterward the contents of the box were 
changed, and a large majority which was shown by the returns to 
have been given for Mackey wasreversed and counted for O'Connor. 

These are facts which have never*been disputed, and which the 
record of the testimony here, and the records of the courts in South 
Carolina, of which copies are here, establish beyond controversy or 
cavil. 

As to the rest of the returns rejected, the commissioners simply vio- 
lated the law. They took it into their own hands arbitrarily to re- 
ject them because somebody protested, and on some claim of pre- 
tended intimidation by the negroes over each other, or the managers, 
I do not know which. Whatever it was, the commissioners acted 
without right or authority to reject, under the statutes and decisions 
of the South Carolina courts. 

Three precincts are said to have been thrown out, on the protest 
of the sitting member. How that is I do not remember or care. Iù 
is enough that the action wasillegal and unauthorized, as must have 
been known. 

Now, what is the form of the proof here on this issue ? There is 
competent and legal testimony toshow what the returns were. The 
returns, or a t part of them, are produced in the form of certitied 
copies or in the originals. 

These returns in the first instance were sent from the election pre- 
cincts to the county commissioners. They are proved by copies or 
contents, as I have already said. The county commissioners had some 
of them destroyed. In all cases the proof of the contents of the 
returns, or what the vote was as returned, is beyond question, and 
cannot be and is not controverted, and was not attempted to be in 
the proof adduced; and there has never been any pretense that the 
evidense which shows this was ever changed. There was no occasion 
to change it any way. Mr. Dibble has in no affidavit or argument 
alleged that evidence has been changed so as to show this state of 
facts when it did not so appear before. 

When copies of the returns could not be obtained because the 
commissioners had destroyed them, how are they proved? In some 
cases by the Democratic managers of elections, in others by the snper- 
visors, one or both, not by their returns, but by their sworn testimony 
given in this case. When it is done by the supervisor the Demo- 
cratic managers, examined by Mr. O'Connor on another issue, either 
swear to the same or do not deny it. They must have known what 
the fact was and would have denied it if what the others swore to 
was not true. Thus we have the record evidence of most all of the 
returns, and in all other cases we have the sworn evidence of the 
supervisors, one or both, confirmed by the Democratic managers. 
Who is there on this floor, or elsewhere, ready to deny these facts? 
No one has been bold enough as yet to do it. O’Connor did not 
attempt to disprove them by any testimony taken in this case. 

Now tell me if these facts, taken justas they are proved in the record 
and as summed up on page 11 of the report, with the evidence given 
in support ofeach precinctreturn, arenotenough? You willfind them 
proved by incontrovertible testimony as I have shown, and by testi- 
mony that has never been questioned or claimed to have been tam- 
pered with. That is the main case on the merits. Beyond that, Mr. 
Speaker, there is a field of fraud, a sea of it, that I do not care to 


wade into without I have on high rubber boots. [Applause on 
Republican side.] I have had enough of it and have seen enough to 

den and sicken a man who believes in fair dealing and in the sa- 
credness of the ballot-box in this country. After examining about 
a dozen of these cases I can only say that the truth has been but half 
told. 2 on Republican side. ] 

I came here to Congress in the first instance reluctant and unwill- 
ing to believe such things, being under the impression that the charges 
were unfounded, or the facts overstated, and were, at least, to be taken 
with many grains of allowance. But after having gone through the 
evidence in many of these cases, and examined many election stat- 
utes, and seen how they are administered and perverted, I must give it 
up. I do give it up. I find fraud refined and cheating reduced to a 
science. [Applause on Republican side.] It appears and comes up in 
all phases, and evinces an ingenuity and skill worthy of batter em- 
parot In this case there is bald, palpable unmistakable fraud, 

y which Mackey was deprived of his seat and the certificate given 
to a man who was not entitled to it. There was fraud to an enormi- 
ous extent in the precincts. But it did not prove to be enough to 
accomplish the result, through some mistake or fatality or other, or 
because some managers proved honest and stood steadfast and true ; 
and then the county commissioners came up to the work, and com- 
pleted the job by what must seem to be a known violation of law, 
as well as a violation of some of the boxes and returns after they 
were received by them. 

Now, sir, I shall not ask the House to go through the evidence in 
further detail and see all the facts which it establishes. Ihave called 
its attention to testimony about which there is no question and which 
is not claimed by anybody to have been altered or tampered with. 
I have referred to the testimony which proves the majority of 879 
votes, and will let this part of the case rest there for the present. 

There is no occasion to sound and measure the depth and extent 
of the sea of frand which lies beyond and back of these returns. 
Let pass for the time being the great fraud practiced at Hope Engine- 
house, where over 1,000 fraudulent ballots were stuffed into the 
ballot-box by the Democrats, as a basis for what subsequently oc- 
curred in drawing out all of the Republican ballots, to reduce the 
excess of votes over the poll-list under the provisions of a dangerous 
and vicious statute, so that only 5 Republican votes were left. The 
person who did the drawing boldly acknowledges that he left those 
gay for the reason that he could not find them when he felt for 
them. 

When the matter of the pretended alterations of the testimony 
came up for consideration from the sub-committee and before the 
whole committee, they looked at these facts and this proof and 
found that none of the testimony alleged to have been altered tonched 
these facts or affected the proof, and they concluded that in any event 
they were immaterial so far as the result of the election was con- 
cerned, My friend from Ohio [Mr. ATHERTON] has been severe upon 
the members of the sub-committee who heard this case in the first 
instance, and has attacked them in his speech with his accustomed 
vehemence, joining in the general clamor which prevails on his side 
of the House, and rehearsing what he says occurred in committee. 
Now, I wish to remind him of this one thing : when this case came 
again before the whole committee on the memorial of Mr. Dibble, 
which was referred to them, I said in sabstance to him, after we 
had gone over the main body of the case again as reported, in 
view of the renewed ch made, Mr. ATHERTON, $f yon will 
show me any testimony which appears to be altered, and which is 
material on either side, I will be the last man to go into the House 
to defend it or prevent investigation or to decide a case upon such 
testimony.” 

I got no response, and could see nothing of the kind, and I then 
could only say to him, and believe, as I say and believe here and now, 
and shall always say and believe, the case has been fully investi- 
gated and everything done by the committee which can be reason- 
ably asked of them; that the charges made are a mere pretense, 
are vague, . and uncertain, with no specifications on which 
we are called upon to act further; that they were designed and 
resorted to by the parties in interest in a pinch, as a 
delay and as a miserable subterfuge to prevent the case from bein 
heard and the facts exposed to the House and the country. I think 
now that it can be demonstrated that this is so. 

Now, take the basal facts of this case as [have given them, and which 
noone can or does deny. Let any gentleman on the otherside, vehe- 
ment and ardent as he may be—they are honorable men, I know, al- 
though they may be carried away, as we are sometimes, by party 
zeal—let any gentleman get up on this floor and say that any of the 
testimony, the certified returns, or any of the depositions of the super- 
visors, or of the Democratic managers, which tend to prove or 
refute these basal facts, that any of this testimony has been tam- 
pered with or altered in the least, and that he believes, and shows 
that he has reason to believe, that it cau be proved, and I know the 
chairman of this committee, I know every one of the majority would 
have his right arm palsied and his tongue cleave to the roof of his 
mouth before he would prevent investigation and fail to give an 
opportunity to show it. 

r. PETTIBONE. That is so. 

Mr. RANNEY. I would let a dozen men go unseated, I would let 

a dozen remain seated, before I would sacrifice my honor, my man- 
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hood, my respect for myself and my position, by attempting to 
th tis. 


smother anything of that kind or prevent an investigation. 

lause. 
p a T hai is the fact? What will gentlemen find if they will but 
look into this case? There is an animal that baffes his pursuers in 
the sea when hotly pursued in a way of which we have all read, heard, 
or seen. But let us have none of that kind of thing here. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Let us have no cuttle-fish business. 

Mr. RANNEY. If we do have any cuttle-fish business the pursuers 
will be found to have too good eyes and too much courage to be 
baffled in that way. 

Now let us examine into this pretended forgery, (so called,) and 
see what the facts are and what has occurred and been done. 

That committee had this evidence before them. There is a vol- 
ume of seven hundred and sixty-six pages. Every witness exam- 
ined and cross-examined. Mr. O'Connor had able counsel Chief 
among them was the sitting member. There was Mr. Browning, Mr. 
Barron, Mr. Rhame, Mr. Whaley, Mr. Chisolm, and Mr. Izlar. 

Mr. EVINS. May I interrupt the gentleman for a moment? 

Mr. RANNEY. Yea. sir; for a question. 

Mr. EVINS. I know the gentleman does not intend to do injus- 
tice to my colleague—— 

Mr. RANNEY. I would be the last to do it. 

Mr. EVINS. You put my colleague [Mr. DIBBLE] down as chief 
counsel. I wish to say he was not counsel at all in the case. He was 
called in— 

Mr. RANNEY. Let me call him chief in ability. 

Mr. EVINS. He was not counsel in the case at all. 

Mr. RANNEY. He was chairman of the Democratic committee 
of his county and appears to have acted as counsel for Mr. O’Con- 
nor in this case. 

Mr. EVINS. If the gentleman will permit me, I simply desire to 
make a statement. 

Mr. RANNEY. I find him acting in the case as counsel. 

Mr. EVINS. He was called two or three times to examine wit- 
nesses in his own county, but he was not employed as counsel, and 
made no charge for his services. The gentleman spoke of him as Mr. 
O’Connor’s chief counsel. 

Mr. RANNEY. You may p him where you have a mind to. He 
was one of the eight counsel, all chiefs, all seniors, all juniors, as you 
please; and by their examinations and cross-examinations they are 
each and every one of them, I should judge, worthy of the chief 
position. 

Now, what do you find? The contestant's testimony comes in 
here. Under whose seal? Under the seal of Mr. Hogarth, who is a 
notary as well as a stenographer? Itis put in an envelope directed 
to the Clerk of this House. It is sent here, and we open it finding 
it authenticated by his hand and official seal. 

There it is. And there is no witness examined but what the counsel 
there cross-examined. The work was thoroughly done. Counsel at- 
tend all sirens? the taking of this testimony, examining and cross- 
examining and taking minutesand having good memories, asno doubt 
all of them have. They know what it was as given; and the testi- 
mony comes here authenticated in the way the law provides, sealed 
up by the magistrate, with everything to import 35 5 

So, too, the contestee’s evidence comes, certified to by the magis- 
trate, and verified in the same way. It is authenticated by a notary. 
After the contestee’s testimony was taken by the stenographer and 
written out in the imperfect way in which stenographers often write 
out testimony, it was put into the hands of O’Connor’s own counsel, Mr. 
Chisolm; and he, finding there were some verbal errors—and they 
a most always occur even among the best of stenographers—called 
in the son of Mr. O’Connor—and Mr. O'Connor, as I understand from 
the eulogies pronounced at this session upon him, was a high-minded 
and honorable man, and I have no doubt his son is also—Mr. Chisolm 
called in Mr. O’Connor’s son and directed him to sit down with Mr. 
Mackey and correct these errors, whatever they were; and they did 
doso, and there is not one of them, if you will look over them, that 
substantially changes the sense or meaning of oe frees They are 
made on the written translation or transcript of the stenographic 
characters, and everything which was done appears on the depositions 
sent to the House and now here. 

The affidavit of Mr. O'Connor, which is here, says that there was 
nota thing done nor a change made except by the mutual agreement 
of both of them; and that he acted by Chisolm’s advice, direction, and 
authority in all he did. There is the affidavit; you can all read it. 
I refer to it in verification of what I say. It is produced and filed by 
Mr. Dibble himself. 

Now, what does all that amount to? I have had oceasion to ex- 
amine such transcripts with counsel, and I never was accused of 
forgery, nor had a deposition thrown out on that account. That 
does not occur sug onorable men unless they get into a heated 
contest, and get bafiled and mad, and there is nothing else left for 
them to do. 

Mr. KENNA. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. RANNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. KENNA. Itake for granted what the gentleman says, and 
believe it. But I submit to the gentleman, upon his reputation as 
a lawyer, that he would not take the liberty of making any altera- 


tion whatever in stenographic notes submitted to him in his own case 
without notice to and consent of the counsel on the other side. 

Mr. RANNEY. Ido not see or alter the notes at all, but make sug- 
gestions of such errors as I find in the transcripts, note them, or other- 
wise call the attention of the stenographer to them—that is, on the 
translation or transcript of the notes, not the stenographic notes 
themselves. 

Mr. KENNA. In the entire absence of notice to the other party? 

Mr. RANNEY. I would make suggestions of such errors as I found 
in the transcripts. 

Mr. KENNA. Would the gentleman do that without notice to the 
other side? 

Mr. RANNEY. I would make the suggestion to the stenographer 
that he had made a mistake. 

Mr. KENNA. Would you make the change on the paper in your 
own handwriting, without notice to the other party? 

Mr. RANNEY. I would not, of course not farther than to note 
errors or suggestions of errors. 

Mr. KENNA. Would the gentleman dare do it? 

Mr. RANNEY. You have asked your question and I have answered 
it; now sit down, if you please. 

Mr. CAMP. He has asked it five times. 

Mr. KENNA. I want the gentleman to answer. 

Mr. RANNEY. You have put your question four or five times, and 
I have answered it; I will not be further catechised. What I mean to 
say is this: any man who ever practiced at the bar—and I know 
a great many men here have practiced longer than I have, but I 
speak from my own experience—knows that whenever testimony is 
taken by a stenographer, it is always shown to counsel, who make 
suggestions where there have been omissions or mistakes. No man 
will assume or undertake to make any material alteration. He may 
call the stenographer’s attention to it, in order that he may ascertain 
if he has not made a mistake in copying his notes. But no man will 
undertake to make any material change without the consent of both 
parties and the witness. 

Mr. KENNA. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. RANNEY. Pardon me; I do not want you to make a speech. 

15 KENNA. Only a question, and not that if the gentleman 
objects. 
. RANNEY. If it pertains to the subject-matter of my remarks 
I will yield. 

Mr. NNA. Since the gentleman has, by comparison with his 
ona popa conduct, alluded to Mr. Mackey’s conduct in this case, 
I will ask the gentleman whether he would not say that he never, 
under any circumstances, would take the original notes furnished by 
the stenographer, write out a transcript of them and submit that 
transcript to the stenographer and then burn the original notes ? 

Mr. RANNEY. I would not; I never see or touch the original 
notes; could not read them if 1 did. Nobody pretends here, there 
is no evidence, and it was never pretended or claimed, that Mr. 
Hogarth ever permitted to go out of his possession his original 
stenographic notes. Among all the frivolous pretenses which have 
been made here it has never been alleged that either Mr. Carroll, the 
stenographer employed by the contestee, or Mr. Hogarth, the other 
one, ever did any such thing. The original stenographic notes are 
kept by their authors and they have them now in theirown possession, 
as we are assured. 

Mr. KENNA. The gentleman certainly understands my ques- 


tion. 

Mr. RANNEY. I cannot give way any longer. If you are not 
already answered I shall fail in any further attempt. As to this 
testimony of the contestee what do you find? It went into the hands 
of Mr. Chisolm, counsel of the contestee, according to the general 
custom in such cases and by mutual arrangement—the transcript of 
the stenographer’s notes, not the original notes. He took them, and 
went into an examination of the transcript tosee whether it was cor- 
rect. 

Now, Mr. Mackey never undertook alone to make even a sugges- 
tion that anything was wrongly written down or transcribed in the 
testimony of the contestee. by Mr. Chisolm’s direction the son of 
Mr. O'Connor, I do not know whether he was a lawyer or not 

Mr. MILLER. He was a lawyer. 

Mr. RANNEY. I understand that he was a lawyer. He was 
appointed by Mr. Chisolm, who was one of the lawyers of O’Con- 
npr, to sit down and examine if there were errors in transcribing 
in contestee’s evidence. And Mr. O'Connor, the son, a lawyer, a 
gentleman, and I think a man of truth, says in his testimony which 
is printed on page 7 of this printed document: 

With the approbation of Mr. Robert Chisolm and by his request deponent 
assisted Mr. key in making such corrections as we both considered fit and 
proper; and sometimes those corrections were made by the one and again by the 
other. In no instance whatever was any correction made without the consent of 
both the deponent and the contestant. 


Now, mark you, Mr. Dibble furnishes this affidavit, and no one says 
aught to the contrary thereof, and all which has been said by the 
other side about forgery has been uttered with this proof before 
them for the parties to 8 

Yet Mr. Dibble stands here on O’Connor’s rights, attempting to 
impeach his own stenographer, his own notary, and his own son, & 
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lawyer and an honorable man as he is, and pretends that the son 
of Mr. O'Connor and Mr. Mackey committed a forgery. 
Mr. DIBBLE. Will the gentleman allow me 

Mr. RANNEY. I cannot give way; you Willexcuseme. You will 
have a chance to be heard. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I do not want to im h Mr. O'Connor or to be 
accused of it 5 That is all I want te say. 

Mr. RANNEY. I do not want to be interrupted. 

Mr. DIBBLE. The gentleman has no right to make a charge 
reflecting on me personally without allowing me to reply. 

Mr. EY. Idisclaim any imputation upon the honorable = 
tleman from South Carolina beyond what the facts show; but Mr. 
Dibble, the successor of Mr. O’Connor, Te on his rights and 
having no rights if O'Connor had none, comes in here and puts it upon 
the record that Mr. Mackey has “willfully, surreptitiously, fraud- 
ulently, corruptly, altered and tampered with this testimony.” 

To prove this sweeping ee which has been hurled at us for a 
fortnight, the only thing relied on (for there is nothing else as I will 
show in u moment) is the fact that Mr. O’Connor’s counsel and Mr. 
Mackey, taking the transcript ofsome ence pg notes, made inter- 
lineations and verbal changes. If you will look through all these, 
as my associates on the committee have done, you will find that 
not one of them changes the sense or meaning, but only corrects 
verbal or grammatical errors. 

In order to have this transcript express the testimony as it was 
given, Mr. O'Connor, the son, sat down with Mr. Mackey and cor- 
rected these verbal errors. What did they do? They did nothing 
but what they mutually agreed on as right and demanded by the 
facts. 

What next? This manuscript was sent back to the stenographer, 
to the notary under whose authority the notes were taken, and who 
was to become nsible for it when he affixed his jurat and certifi- 
cate; and it must be presumed that the notary and the stenographer 
saw and adopted everything there as right and correct, as it was 
their duty to do, and then sent it in here under the notarial seal. 

You accuse a man of tampering with evidence, fraudulently and 
corruptly altering it, when this is done with a full understanding, in 
the open light of day, by the consent or with the concurrence of 
both parties, and is adopted by the magistrate who is responsible 
for it and who sends it in here under his certificate and official seal. 
By the charge which is made, you impeach Eku own magistrate, the 
son of the deceased prima facie member, Mr. Chisolm himself, and 
then attempt to cast an unjust imputation upon Mr. Mackey jointly 
with them. 

You may examine that manuscript, as I know the other members 
of the committee did, and you will find what I say to be true. You 
may take the ori | as it was before the alterations, if you prefer 
that. The truth is, this part of the evidence amounts to nothing any 
way, and you cannot hurt it more than you can spoil a rotten egg. 
(Laughter. ] 

You have not attempted to deny or controvert what is proved here, 
but you have gone into the flimsiest, shallowest, weakest, kind of 
evidence to show that South Carolina Democrats, brave and honor- 
able men as they are, could be intimidated * this poor, weak, de- 
spised negro, and you have failed utterly. You may take all the 
evidence on that point as it was or is, and it amounts to nothing. 

My friend from Maryland [Mr. MeLANE] wanted us to eliminate 
forgery, or, as he calls it, the “allegation of forgery.” We should 
have to eliminate him and all his friends on that side of the House 
before we could get rid of the allegation of forgery. If he wanted to 
charge forgery why did he not embrace Mr. Chisolm, because the man 
who advises and procures a forgery is just as guilty as the man who 
does the act, and he is the mau who directed and had it done. Include 
the young O Connor also. All concerned are equally guilty, and why 


should any be left out? My friend talks about what a court would 
do on par a charge of forgery. I can tell him. They would ask 
him first to formulate his charge and specify something tangible, 


and not beat the air with general accusations of forgery. And on 
the 2 appearing as they do pae; 5 Benen consider ta s sub- 
ect of ing as a supposed lunatic e persisted in the charge. 
f e will have to get a new definition of the word, if he calls this 
orgery. 
urn now to the evidence of the contestant. What is charged as 
to that? On what is the charge based? We have the evidence in 
rint and in manuscript, a whole volume of it, direct and cross-exam- 
ination, given when both counsel were present. That comes here also 
under the seal and certificate of Mr. ogarth, the notary, a Demo- 
crat in politics, but an acknowledged honest, honorable man. Who 


will say otherwise? Who has said otherwise? Nobody has said it 
before the committee. Nobody has attempted, nobody will attempt, 
to im Mr. Hogarth’s integrity, his honor, his truthfulness, or 


his fidelity as a magistrate. 

The depositions came here under his certificate and notarial seal, 
and that seal and that certificate import verity. The attack here 
also is virtually made on the magistrate, the notary public, the politi- 
cal friend of the sitting member. 

Mr. REAGAN. They import verity only where he has authority 
to act. 

Mr. RANNEY. Yes, where he has authority to act; and the au- 


thority to act is by mutual consent of the parties and the authority of 
law given him as a notary public appointed in South Carolina, and 
under the authority of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
bo mig A late in the chapter relating to contested elections. 

2 GAN. Toim h his own record? 

Mr. RANNEY. We will come to that. Don’t jump until yon get 
to the stile. [Laughter.] You attempt to impeach a magistrate, a 
no public. The testimony is sent to the House under the seal of 
Mr. mt agin and is opened in committee. Now you are going to 
impeach him, are you? Is that fair? Suppose you are in court, 
having no defense, and want a continuance, and get up and attack 
a magistrate who had taken some depositions to be used in the cause. 
I think the court might possibly see through the subterfuge and 
require some pretty strong 2 before counsel could be gratified 
and get rid of going to trial. If uot furnished the court would politely 
request him to take his seat, and order the case to proceed. 

his notary public, after those notes had been transcribed and the 
transcripts in rough draft sent to Mackey, (as his also were sent for 
examination to O’Connor, by mutual a ment and understanding 
between the ies,) and then to Mr. Smith, who was mutually em- 
ployed to make clean and legible copies of them for use as the testi- 
mony, had them returned, and they were then signed by the witnesses 
after they were read over to them and sworn to anew. Mr. Smith is a 
beautiful penman and a good copyist, whatever else he is. 

It was not necessary for the witnesses to sign, because by agree- 
ment the parties had waived it if the witnesses could not be got. 
But it was done in most 7 5 case on the part of contestant, as the 
record and the affidavits of deponents prove. 

The copies, as must be presumed otherwise, were examined by 
magistrate as well as witnesses, and are sent after this, sealed up, to 
this House by the notary as the testimony of contestant. In that 
state of the record this case came before the Committee on Elections. 
Now, the majority of this Committee on Elections are terribly bad 
men! They do not A ae anybody any advantages or any hearing, 
you would think! They do not consider anything, according to the 

ntleman from Ohio, [Mr. ATHERTON.] When they draw their ma- 

ority report they do not consult him and ask him how they shall 

draw it! He always dissents any way, as you will see by the minor- 
ity 9 unless the 3 ecide in favor of his party, as they 
have done in some six cases. I think he must have forgotten him- 
self in his vehemence of address to the House when he made this 
puerile complaint against the members of his sub-committee. Unless 
3 agree with him he seems to think they do not consider any- 
thing. 

He has never consulted me as to what he should put into his reports, 
more than Ihave him as to mine. If he had done so there is perhaps a 

deal in some of them that I might have induced him to leave 
out. [Laughter.] I certainly think that I could have improved 
some of them, and he probably believes that he could have bettered 
mine. 

It is said that the committee did not investigate the present case. 
I deny it, have denied it, and can now demonstrate that we did do it 
patni and thoroughly. Let us see what was done, and then recur 
to the alleged forgery again. 

On the 24th of January the printed record camein. We took it up 
first on the question of consideration, as the sitting member began 
by raisin t question as the other side have here. They said 
that it did not belong there at all, that we had nothing to do with it, 
and we had an ar, ent on that point. 

In the House when it was being organized, as it will be remem- 
be a resolution was offered to the effect that all of the papers 
should be referred to the committee when spruce, and boi gs, 
that neither claimant should be seated. That was voted down and 
a motion to reconsider was tabled and the sitting member sworn 
in. Some time in December a general resolution was passed by the 
House referring all cases of contested elections, which of course car- 
ried this one among the number, and yet Mr. Dibble came before the 
committee with eminent counsel and discussed at t length the 

roposition of order that the case was not before us; t it was finally 
sposed of by the 3 reſerred to. And the same question is 
gravely 1 at length in the minority report. It is a most beautiful 
report. [Laughter aud 8 on the Republican side.] A lawyer 
would be proud of it. I have not had the patience to read all of it, 
but I am satisfied that it contains valuable learning? [Laughter. ] 
I commend it to my friends as a legal curiosity on this point—in a 
matter of parliamentary law. Thecounsel and my friend, the Demo- 
craticmember of the sub-committee, argued the point vigorously and 
with apparent gravity and 8 

It rather seemed to me then, and I am not rid of the impression 
yet, that if there was anything in the point of order (I did not so re- 
gard it, however) it should have been raised in the House when the 
second resolution was offered and passed. The resolution by its 
terms certainly covered this contest. I hardly believe anybody in 
the House dreamed that in disposing of the first resolution they 
fixed Mr. Dibble irrevocably in the seat assigned him prima facie, 
under objections pending in the contest. 


The point was, however, argued with the gravity which is charac- 
us, of my friend from Ohio, [laughter, ] and especially of General 
Payne, the counsel, I looked at him, and there was not a smile on 
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his face, and there was not a ripple of laughter on the part of the 


ve and dignified members of the co ttee. There was nota 
doubt with the counsel, apparently, upon the question. He was 
solemn as a hearse, coolly and gravely ussing a matter 


of that kind, and I must co: t I was amused if not convinced. 
(Laughter and applause. | But we had to sit and hear argument, 
and ove did hear it, and heard it patiently, and the point was over- 
ru 

Next came a regular plea in abatement. It was carefully drawn 
and prepared according to the rules laid down by Chitty, with which 
the special pleaders up in Vermont, where I studied law, were so 
familiar, at in which they thoroughly indoctrinated me. It was 
refreshing to see an old 1 of the kind again. 

What was that plea? y, that O’Connor had died. The contest 
had been begun before O’Connor died, and when he died the action 
died with him. You will find it elaborated and insisted upon in the 
minority report, and the same ought to be treasured up and kept for 
its great legal learning! Do not omit to get a copy of the brief of 
General Payne also on this point. The legal proposition is and was 
in effect : a candidate who was not destek but who got the 
certificate from the governor, by dying during the pendency of the 
eontest, deprived the man who was chosen of his right to the seat to 
which he was entitled. [Applause on the Republican side.] It is true 
that the governor of South Carolina proclaimed then that there was 
a vacancy, and ordered another election, in which Mr. Dibble was 
declared elected, and in which there was no opposing candidate. 
But it seemed to me then, and seems to me now, too clear for argu- 
ment, that the governor could not create a vacancy by proclamation 
where none existed before. The contest had not one feature of a per- 
sonal action such as abates upon the death of one of the parties, 
either at common law, or by virtue of any statute. 

Andyetthe sub-committee heard the plea discussed. The argument 
was listened to patiently, and the gentleman from Pe: lvania [Mr. 
MILLER] although he gets excited sometimes, heard it patiently, 
[laughter and applause; ] and the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 3 
a learned man, heard it with his accustomed judicial bearing, an 
the member from Connecticut [Mr. Wart] was there and listened with- 
out his wonted smile. They, however, overruled it, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MOULTON] alone dissenting, and then it was ap- 
pealed to the full committee that it might be laid before them aud 
argued again. The whole committee were invited and went in and 
listened to the argument as repeated and revised. [Laughter and 
applause.] I was not present myself, however, as I did not feel that 
I could keep my face straight and preserve my equanimity of temper 
during another argument of two hours on this point. [Laughter 
and applause.] I did not go in. 

Mr. GALKIN S. The rest of us were there, though. 

Mr. RANNEY. Certainly. Ourhonorable chairman, with that ur- 
banity, patience, sweetness of temper, and forgiving disposition, which 
characterize him, attended and heard it, all unmoved. [Laughter.] 
You would have thought it was a source of the test pleasure for 
him to sit and listen to that argument; and his fairness and courtesy 
on that occasion were only equaled by what he exhibited here the 
other day in this case when a certain proposition was made from the 
other side. [Laughter and applause. 

After the ar; ent was heard we all satin banc in judgment upon 
it. I was in the deliberation. We decided it adversely, our Dem- 
ocratic friends alone dissenting; but we took that as a matter of 
course, 

I think all this took nearly a month’s time. Contestant got 
impatient, and charged that they did not mean to hear his case 
on the merits; and it didseem so. Mr. Dibble had been requested 
to file his brief, but had not done so. He filed instead a protest. 
Our friends on the other side are great on protests. When the points 
of order, the motions to dismiss, and the pleas in abatement were de- 
cided adversely, the sitting member and his friends got up, took their 
hats, and left. No disposition to go into the merits was manifested. 
There was a great repugnance to that, apparently, the same as has 
been manifested since on this floor. Contestee made us hear the case 
piecemeal. Crowding out every other case, we sat and heard it 
piecemeal. We finally got a brief, another brief. Next came this 

per of February 20, 1882. In it he boldly charged that E. W. M. 
Macke had “wi ully, surreptitiously, fraudulently, and corruptly 
altered and perverted the testimony of the witnesses who were ex- 
amined in the said case of E. W. M. Mackey against M. P. O’Con- 
nor.“ We got nothing on the merits. Counsel were hardly equal 
to that task. This was the next chapter of dilatory objections. 

While it was apparent to the committee that this pretended forgery 
objection came up as the dernier ressort, in the last stages of a desper- 
ate contest and when everything else was sure to fail, the committee 
still determined to do their duty and examine it, to treat it as made 
in good faith. Time was given to file aftidavits in proof and in dis- 
proof of the charge; and the parties submitted the question to the 
committee on affidavits—a proper thing to allow and do, as the mat- 
ter was dilatory and did not relate to the merits of the contest. 

Affidavits were filed on both sides, and the case then was argued 
and submitted on the same and the merits. All the papers are printed 
and before the House. 

Mr. Dibble had from February 20 to March 1 to present his affida- 


vits and formulate his charges more specifically. He did it in his affi- 
davit which says that— 


In the said testimony filed in behalf of the contestant there are erasures, 
terlineations, testimi and — — 


* 5 eee 5 A 
more eponent are © papers w! urport to be returns o 
United supervisors of election. The following . 


Now note what these were; see what the committee found as the 
basis of the charge made, and what this House has for their consid- 
eration and action now. One witness was asked whether the deputy 
marshals were Democrats or Republicans. 

a ee Were they colored men ? 

Gay S wer. I know one or two were not, because I saw them vote the Democratic 
cke 

“Q. Did you see the other two vote the Republican ticket 1“ 

These words, by erasure and interlineation, are changed, in the handwriting said 
to be C. Smith's, so as to read as follows: 

“Q. Were they colored men 

“ A. Yes, sir. 


es, 
“Q. Did you see them vote the Republican ticket! the effect of the 
to ve tho witness from a 3 statement.“ enten 


The object of the inquiry apparently was to prove that the two 
men were Republicans. The testimony as changed, if chan it 
was, made that fact clear, and was a favorable change for Mr. O’Con- 
nor, and he ought not to complain of that. It was trivial and an im- 
material piece of his testimony any way. 


The SP. ER pro tempore, (Mr. CROWLEY.) The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 
Mr. CALKINS. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the gen- 


tleman from Massachusetts be extended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANNEY. Iam very much obliged to the House for its courtesy. 

I am reminded that the first affidavit Mr. Dibble took on this 
ee charge was on the 8th day of February, showing that he had 
ample time to investigate it himself, and had done so before March 
1, 1882. Ihave 1 out and read the only alteration he finds and 
states in his affidavit in support of the a an made with such 
severity of language. That is all he specifies, and that proved to 
be wholly immaterial as well as trivial, besides being in contestee’s 
favor, save so far as it affected the credibility of the witness. This 
whole deposition, if destroyed and laid ont of the case, (which is 
the utmost that can be claimed in regard to it if it had been im- 
properly tampered with, which is not true, as will ap anon, ) 
injures and atfects no one, because it is utterly immaterial in the case 
as presented. Gentlemen who have made or taken up and echoed 
these charges cannot have examined this matter as the committee 
have done, else, if they are honorable men as I am willing to believe 
they are, they would have been silent. I have answered the onl 

ile ch: made, and now will refute it in its generality as 2 

I have here the sheets of testimony with every single alteration or 
erasure appearing to be made in that testimony, so far as I have been 
able to find. It is said that in the testimony there have been made 
interlineations and erasures. Now, if any man can find any one here 
that is material, or that amounts to anything, his eyes are better 
than mine. I find here one place where the word “of” was written 
twice, and one of these words is scratched out. 

Mr. REED. That is awful. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANNEY. And in another place the word ‘‘some” is written 
twice, and one of those is scratched out. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is a corrupt alteration. 

Mr. RANNEY. I find in one of the depositions that it first read 
“I could read the names on the ticket.“ The word “ could” is 
scratched out, so that it is left, “ I read the names on the ticket.“ 
What an enormous forgery that is! Here is another case, where it 
is written originally Joseph Spratt, jr.;” and that is erased and is 
written“ Joseph Sprott, jr.” 

Mr. REED. What a horrible thing that is! [Laughter. 

Mr. RANNEY. Yes, awful; on another page they have the word 
“exhibit” written twice, and they scratched out one of them. In 
another sentence where it was written “he arrived there after I did, 
and upon being told”—the word“ upon” is written twice, and one 
of those words is scratched out. In another place it was written 
“it used to be held at Carpenters store.“ The word “store” is 
scratched out and “hotel” inserted. And in other place it was writ- 
ten private house ;” that is scratched out and it was changed to 
‘*ont-house.” 3 

Mr. MOULTON. What testimony is the gentleman commenting 
upon? We cannot hear him. 

Mr. RANNEY. Here is one where the initials of the name were 
wrong, an M“ looking originally something like an “H,” and it 
was made“ H.“ Inanother, ‘‘Simms”is made‘‘Sommes.” In another 

lace there is the word “Jef” written; it is made to read “Jack.” 

n another place it was written ‘‘ witness produced on behalf of E. 
W. M. Mackey, contestant.” „E. W. M. Mackey” is scratched out, 
andthe word “contestant” left. That would save some expense in 
printing merely. 

In another p the word “‘some” is put in twice and one“ some“ 
scratched out. In another piapa „Carpetsville“ is scratched out and 
“Corbettsville” inserted. another place is a word which looks 
to me something like “ around ;” in the sentence were any of them 
around.” That is changed to “armed;” they were talking about 
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whether there were any persons there armed, and that is the right 
word. In another place Walker” is changed to“ Hegler,” which 
is the correct name. They did not always get the names right. In 
another place it was written “ Hardy Rough;” it should be and 
was made ‘Rugg ;” a mistake made in taking it down by sound. 

Mr. MOULTON . What is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. RANNEY. I am readin m the original testimony of the 
contestant. I have gone over it and selected everything in it in the 
way of erasure or change that I could find. In another place there 
is a word that is something like “stettlering ” that is stricken out and 
“standing” putin. Iam taking up the time in these matters. 

Many MEMBERS. “Goon” ‘Go on!” 

Mr. RANNEY. Inanother case there is written “cast for the Re- 
publican Congressman.” The words “candidate for” are interlined. 

Mr. REED. That is perfectly awful. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANNEY. Here comes the at alteration that is com- 
plained of in Mr. Dibble’s affidavit, already referred to. There are 
two lines and two words erased. What is the evidence about it? 
One of the witnesses swears that he went before the magistrate to 
sign his deposition and he told him that he had got it wrong, and 
he insisted on its being changed, which was done. In his affidavit 
here, got to meet the charge, the witness swears that he has examined 
the printed copy of his testimony, and thatit is right as printed. It 
is not of a feathers weight, and did not amount to anything, as 
already shown. It has nothing to do with the case reported. Now, 
that is done before the magistrate. It is sanctioned by the magistrate 
and demanded by the witness bimself. Now, witnesses have rights. 
Stenographers do not always get it just right unless they are very 
good ones, and they sometimes commit errors in transcribing. A 
witness has a right to insist when anything is wrong that it shall 
be changed. My rule is that if there is any substantial change made 
that it shall be made at the end. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. RANNEY. If it is not too long. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Would it be proper to do that er parte without 
notice to the other side? 

Mr. RANNEY. If the magistrate finds that he has made the trans- 
cript incorrectly, it is not oniy his right but his duty to make it 
right, without notice to anybody. He had a right to do it here with- 
out notice to the parties, because, by the very agreement made be- 
tween the parties, they were not to be there, and it was left discre- 
tionary, when the depositions were transcribed, whether the wit- 
nesses should go before the magistrate and sign the testimony or not. 
When the witness signed it was his right to have the testimony as 
written out read to him before he signed and swore toit. The agree- 
ment made left the matter with the notary in this respect. If there 
had been any material change of testimony, otherwise than what 
arose from the error of the stenographer, notice to the parties would 
have been proper. But there was nothing of that kind in this in- 
stance or any other. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one short 
question ? 

Mr. RANNEY. Do not interrupt me now. 

Mr. DIBBLE. A very short question. Why did not Mr. Mackey 
allow Mr. Zimmerman the same privilege? 

Mr. RANNEY. I will come to Zimmerman hereafter. Here is 
another one of these changes, Themanuscript now reads, “I had to do 
so by holding the arm of the manager.” Before the word“ manipu- 
lation,” it read, I had to do so; I could only detect them by hold- 
ing the arm of the manager.” The effect of the change is simply to 
show the exact meaning, and the error in taking or transcribing the 
notes was apparent, and was properly corrected on the responsibility 
of the notary. 

Here is another of the changes—the change of a name—William 
Poole, a Democrat, and nobody denies that it is 0 855 as it stands 
now. Here is another, in the phrase, the Republican votes aud 
tickets,” the words ‘‘ votes and” are scratched out, leaving the 
words “ Republican tickets.” 

Another instance is the interlineation of the words“ in violation 
of law.” I donot know by whom. It is entirely immaterial in 
effect. The presumption is that the insertion was propariy made as 
having first been omitted in copying by mistake. any event 
these words are entirely immaterial and not of the slightest conse- 

uence. 

* In another case there are the words ‘‘ objection same as before.” 
It is not in the testimony, but the noting of an objection by the mag- 
istrate, and is of no consequence any way. Those are all the altera- 
tions which I can find; and I went over the matter this morning 
again personally. Gentlemen can see and examine the sheets for 
themselves, and I challenge the closest scrutiny of all this manu- 
script testimony, I wish the House to see that the charge made is 
false in general and false in detail, and that the committee have 
investigated, as bound to do; and to make good my assertion to the 
gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. McLANE,] who sought to make a 
personal matter of this thing, although he had no personal knowledge 
on the subject, and when I had examined the matter. If there is 
in this whole testimony a material alteration or os that looks 
like a falsification I have been unable to find it, and would thank an 

ntlemen to point out anything which they have found and whic 
faa not been mentioned by me, 


There is also the allegation of an alteration in a return of one of 
the supervisors, where the Republican supervisor has returned 639 
votes for O’Connor and the Democratic supervisor only 409. This 
was at a box at which there was fl nt fraud. The managers, it 
appears, had done more of it than was finally deemed prudent. They 
first gave the Republican supervisor the figures 639, and after he 
went away they cut the figures down, and the Democratic super- 
visor took these amended at 409. 

I have looked over the evidence, and that is the only conclusion I 
can arrive at. The discrepancy does not change the result. O’Con- 
nor got counted for him the 409—all that the managers gave him in 
their return—and the supervisors’ returns are not used as evidence 
at all in this case. It is true that some of the supervisors’ returns 
are filled up in the body of them by contestant, but are signed by 
the supervisor himself. The supervisors got his aid as a lawyer to 
help make the paper in proper form; but they, as made, are all true 
and accord with the managers’ returns. They went to ‘Mr. Mackey 
oo he was a lawyer, and possibly Republican lawyers were hard 
to find. 

Nobody questions that these supervisors’ returns are in exact ac- 
cordance with the truth. 

The 5 of the evidence were in his hands, and that is pro- 
nounced awful! The argument of my friend from Missouri [Mr. 
Davis] yesterday was, that as this man had the testimony in his pos- 
session and had an opportunity to alter it, therefore he did. [Laugh- 
ter.] The logic of that argument is not found in any work that I 
know of. It is like the mock syllogism which I have heard: “If 

ou do, you do; if you do not, you do not; therefore you do.” 
Laughter.) 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. May I ask the gentleman a question! 

Mr. RANNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. Is it not the law that the officer taking 
testimony in a contested-election case shall without unnecessary 
delay certify, seal up, and forward the same to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives ? 

Mr. RANNEY. I have not reached that point yet; wait till I get 


there. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. I ask whether that is not the law, and 
whether Hogarth observed that law ? 

Mr. RANNEY. Wait till I reach that point. The affidavit of Mr. 
Dibble intimates that in the short time allowed him he had not the 
opportunity to pick out all the material changes; but I have been 
over the testimony, and instead of his not having had time to pick 
them out, I find that he picked out and pare in his affidavit the worst 
and the only one there was, beyond those merely verbal, such as I 
have read. And how any honorable men could justify such a charge 
as he made, based on what I have read, I fail to see. 

I will passon. Some of the testimony taken in Clarendon County 
is copied in contestant’s handwriting. He wrote it for the stenog- 
rapher, Hogarth, who read his stenographic minutes for that purpose, 
and that testimony was taken down from dictation. The nsi- 
bility rests with the notary, and he compared it afterward and cer- 
tified to its accuracy. Butall this wasin Clarendon County, where 
there is no dispute about the vote. It was counted as returned by 
the Democratic managers, and is not in dispute. 

I pass to the other portions of the evidence on which contestee 
relied before the committee, and on which he relies now, as proving 
the charge made. 

Here is the affidavit of one C. Smith, who was employed to make 
clean and fair copies of the rough transcripts of the evidence before 
they were signed by the witnesses and certified by the notary. He 
does not name any deposition which was altered or tampered with. 
Some specification was necessary before the committee was called 
upon to act on such testimony. On the contrary, it is of the most 
general and vague character. He mentions Zimmerman’s and Hague- 
nin’s as the only specification attempted ; and as to them he specifies 
nothing of consequence—revealing the poverty of his pretenses. 
Haguenin wasa Democratic commissioner of election, and his affidavit 
is furnished by contestant in refutation of the insinuation as to him. 
He says that he has read his testimony as it stands, and it is right 
and as he gave it. 

Zimmerman was employed by the commissioners, and was called 
to prove the destruction of some returns. But the commissioner 
himself swears to that, and the testimony of this witness is there- 
fore immaterial any way. His affidavit is produced here to the 
effect that he refused to sign the deposition when written out and 
copied, and that is all. He does not swear that his deposition as 

nted is not as he gave it. He was a Democrat and an unwill- 
ing witness called by contestant and got mixed up some in his exam- 
ination, and, declining to sign his deposition when written out, the 
magistrate has included it with the other testimony, unsigned, as he 
aright and was bound to do under the written stipulation of 

the parties. When Mr. Dibble was getting his affidavit he was called 
upon in all fairness to have him state therein whether the deposition 
as it appears in the record is as he gave it. As he does not swear to 
the contrary, is a political friend of Mr. Dibble and a willing wit- 
ness for him, ready to give and giving an er parte affidavit, the fair 
inference is that there is perfect accord. he swears is that the 
transcript or copy shown him by Smith to sign was not correct, and 
he refused to sign. He does not, however, state in what respect it 
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was wrong then, so we can judge of it and see whether the error is 
substantial or material, or any error at all. Other reasons appear 
to account for his unwillingness. The committee did not re, his 
affidavit of any account, especialy as the testimony was entirely 
immaterial, and there was absolutely no proof worthy of considera- 
tion to impeach the integrity of the deposition as certified to by the 
notary and before the committee in regular form. oo ing through 
the other affidavits, we found those given by four of the eight counsel 
of Mr. O'Connor, who were present at the time when the depositions 
were taken and attended to the cross-examinations. It appears that 
the printed evidence as we have it before us was shown to them, as 
one of them mentions having read it. 

Not one of them names any deposition or any portion of a pagi 
deposition in the record that is not just as it was given originally 
None of them swears that there is any portion of the testimony which 
is not correctly reported on contestant’s side, except that one of 
them, Mr. Barron, says that a few answers in the testimony of one 
Boston do not give a fair idea or impression. I have examined the 
deposition and I can see no defect, unless it be that they did not get the 
photograph of this counsel and witness when counsel was trying evi- 
dently to badger him, and was holding up a paper for him to look at, 
and getting him to write some words given him in order to convince 
him that the paper was not his return, as he had sworn, because he 
wrote the signature and not the body of the instrument. Read the 
affidavit, and then the testimony, and you will see the ridiculousness 
of this charge. The evidence is wholly immaterial in any aspect of 
the case. 

Tampering with a deposition will only vitiate and justify the ex- 
clusion of that one, as I have already said and repeat; not a hundred 
others not subject to the objection. Not one has ever been men- 
tioned. Gentlemen on the other side do not name one, but keep up 
this prolonged cry ‘ Forgery!” “ Forgery!” The other five counsel 
of Mr. O'Connor do not name one deposition, nor a single sentence or a 
word in any one deposition, 

I say let gentlemen on this floor no longer vex the air with their 
ery of forgery, unless somebody is able to specify, and give us reason- 
able cause to believe that there is, some ground for the charge. Every 
charge of this kind, general as it was, received refutation in com- 
mittee at the hands of the contestant. He expressed no fears from 
an investigation, but courted it. General as the charge was, and 
such as no court would regard without more particularity of 
specification, he sent and got Mr. Hogarth, the stenographer and 
notary who took and who certified to the depositions under his 
ofticial seal, to compare the printed record evidence of every ma- 
terial deposition with his original stenographic notes, and they were 
verified und certified to anew in a sworn affidavit. He compared 
and verified every deposition covering the proof made as to the eleven 
precincts in dispute, and the Democratic returns from which con- 
testant is shown to be elected; and the affidavit was before the com- 
mittee and is printed and is now before the House. 

Read it for yourselves, He has since compared and verified the 
others, nearly all of them; and gentlemen can see the proof of that 
if they desire. He is accessible, and has been now for over three 
months; since this unfounded charge was preferred, he has given 
voluntarily affidavits for each party, which are before the House, He 
has his original stenographic notes in his own possession and cus- 
tody, and has never parted with them. Mr. Dibble could have had 
all the depositions compared and verified if he chose to do so. If he 
has not done it he betrays his consciousness that the depositions be- 
fore us are right. If he has done it, he knows they are right and still 
allows his friends to prolong their unjust ery. 

Not only this, but further: contestant got and produced before 
the committee, and they are printed and before the House, the affi- 
davits of all or substantially all the witnesses themselves, verifying 
the testimony printed as coming from them. It is said that the 
affidavits are stereotyped in form. Suppose they are. The affiants 
had but one fact to swear to. But it is not true. Some of them are 
varied where some slight verbal errors in names or the initials in 
hames appear as having been wrongly written and not corrected. 
There are several of that kind, all natural mistakes, and of no 
earthly consequence, any of them. 

Now, as to the credit to be given this Smith. What has been 
proved and stated already serves to demolish his affidavit, but I 
have more to say of him. One Holland (page 18) swears that Mr. 
Smith stated to him that contestant ‘‘ was selfish, and he hated him, 
and would do anything to prevent him from taking his seat in Con- 

gress. 
If Mr. Smith means to be understood that there was any fraudulent 
conduct in course of copying the evidence by him for the notary, 
lie was a party to it, the guilty person, or a particeps criminis. He 
asks us to believe in his infamy, and on hisown confession. He con- 
fesses himself, on that assumption, to be bad enough to do such an 
infamous thing. Take him at his word generally, and he is then 
bad enough to falsify about a matter of the kind and make a false 
charge for a bad purpose. It has been shown by the official records 
of the Legislature of South Carolina that Mr. Dibble himself, acting 
officially, found and reported this Smith as guilty of taking two 
bribes as asenator, one of $1,000 and another of $500, as I heard it read 
in this House and not denied by Mr. Dibble, in whose presence the 
gentleman from Virginia read the report. Comment is unnecessary. 
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His character is revealed out of the mouth and through the pen of Mr. 
Dibble himself. 

Whoever got that affidavit from Mr. Smith on which the present 
charge is based and by which alone it is being supported here and 


as published in the newspapers, must have known this man. I do 
not believe Mr. Dibble would be guilty of using any improper in- 
ducements, and would not even intimate or insinuate any such 
thing. But if what Mr. Holland testifies to is true, Mr. Smith with- 
ont prone may have supposed that by giving the affidavit he 
would ultimately find some one who was less “selfish” than con- 
testant was thought by him to be; or, what is more probable, his 
hope of reward was in gratifying the “hate” toward contestant, 
which he avowed to Mr. Holland. It was sufficient for the commit- 
tee in their investigation of this charge, it must be sufficient for the 
Honse to see that the affidavit of Smith is loose, general, vague, 
and uncertain, without specification of particulars to which to ad- 
dress an investigation, and that it was most fully met and over- 
thrown even in its generalities, with affirmative evidence enough 
produced to verify and confirm all the material parts of the record 
evidence, 

Unless some other responsible man in this House, on his honor as a 
member, can get up in his seat andsay that he hassome well-grounded 
reason, beyond the affidavits furnished and adverted to, to believe 
that the evidence on which the committee have relied is not genuine, 
what more can be asked, what more can be expected, than that the 
committee should find and act as they have in disposing of this last 
attempted dilatory proceeding? 

The public is interested in this thing, and the controversy rises 
in interest and importance above a mere question affecting private 
character. The public attention cannot be diverted from the main 
question and issue by assailing the contestant personally and put- 
ting the majority of the committee on the defensive. 

With all due respect for the gentleman from South Carolina, I do 
insist that no such charge ought to have been made and sounded 
through the country on the strength of any affidavit by this Smith, 
whom he well knew was venal and corrupt and unworthy of credit. 

Permit me to recur again to the fact which appears to be the main 
burden of the cry against the contestant. It is said he had the tes- 
timony in his hands, so he had an opportunity to alter it; and so of 
the testimony of Mr. O’Connor, that he had access to that also. I 
repeat that gentlemen forget that those copies were not the testi- 
mony, as that was in the stenographic notes. Before it becomes the 
testimony the notary takes it, and on his authority and solemn re- 
sponsibility as a magistrate adopts it and certifies to it, after the 
witness has also read or had it read over to him, and signs and 
swears to it, as most all of contestant’s witnesses did, and swear they 
did, in the supplementary affidavits referred to. You are attacking 
and assailing the notary. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. 
a question? 

Mr. RANNEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. I merely want to ask a question. 

Mr. RANNEY. I cannot give way. 

0 rope DAVIS, of Missouri. I certainly yielded to the gentleman yes- 
erday. 
ir. RANNEY. Gentlemen on the other side are not disposed to 
discriminate; at least they pervert the facts. Stenographers and 
magistrates always give to parties and counsel transcript notes, 
often in many duplicated copies, to be looked over and see if they 
are right. I have already treated of the alleged alterations in the 
evidence of Mr. O’Connor. I must be permitted to allude to it 
again. Mr. O’Connor and his counsel were treated in like manner. 
ere was a mutual exchange of courtesies in both cases, such as 
is usual and right. It seems to have been under an express or tacit 
agreement. Mr. O'Connor had a notary and a separate stenographer 
to aid him. Mr. Chisolm, counsel for the contestee, in his affidavit, 
page 11, bs this senna epee (Edward Carroll) proved himself 
to be utterly incompetent for the work he had undertaken; that 
when the testimony was written out by him (Carroll) he went over 
it and found it utterly inaccurate in many places, and so written as 
to make no sense, and in no way either a correct or truthful tran- 
script of the testimony as given,” Kc. Now let us emphasize this 
thing at the expense of considerable repetition. 

Not content with assailing contestant and Mr. Hogarth, Mr. Dib- 
ble is here trying to assail the stenographer of Mr. O’Connor, and Mr. 
Chisolm undertakes the task by this affidavit. In so doing he assails 
the notary of Mr. O’Connor also, for he, as did Mr. Hogarth, took the 
evidence when completed and certified to it as correct, and affixed his 
official seal to import verity. Where will these men stop? They have 
embraced all the notaries, the stenographers, the parties, the contest- 
ant and the contestee, the son of the contestee, the copyist, in their 
charges of forgery and tampering with the testimony; next have 
fallen upon the majority of the committee, to whom was assigned 
the ungracious duty of hearing these election cases, and lastly npon 
the Republican side of the House, for asserting their constitutional 
rights and insisting that the case shall be e and determined! 
To what shifts are they driven! 

Now, this Mr. Chisolm is placed in not altogether an a able 
attitude as an affiantand a man. His affidavit is sworn to February 
18, 1882, On January 7, 1882, he wrote and gave to this Mr, Carroll 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
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whom he now assails the following letter, which was before the com- 


mittee: 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., January 7, 1882. 
Mx. Rawal Correll, ire bas reported in short-hand for me in the case of the 
contest of E. W. M. key vs. Hon. M. P. O'Connor for a seat in the present 
Congress of the United States, and I was well pleased with bis work, * 


Mr. Carroll, in an affidavit, says that after the examination of 
some witnesses was comple he read a portion of his notes to Mr. 
Chisolm, who exp himself as fully satisfied, and then em- 
ployed him to take the rest of the testimony; and that he subse- 
quently transcribed some of same and showed the transcripts to him, 
and he again expressed himself perfectly satisfied with his Work,“ &c. 

We have his transcripts in evidence not copied, and members can 
see by examining the same just what they were before the verbal 
errors were corrected by contestant and the son of contestee. Let 
these speak for themselves. 

I pass to one other part of the charge. As to the affidavit of one 
Horsly, produced and asked to be received by the committee after the 
time fixed for filing affidavits had expired. I have it in copy before 
me. It is trivial and of no consequence; sponko g seeing some sheets 
of paper torn up and destroyed; says he believes them to have been 

art of the testimony. It does not say he saw them, or read them. 
Tadas, when it was offered contestant said he knew this man could 
neither read nor write. That aman who was copying a mass of testi- 
mony should spoil some sheets of paper and destroy some would 
not strange or unusual, and that fact alone amounted to 
nothing. He had none of the original testimony, as that was 
never in his ion. The affidavit was left with the committee 
and they read and kept it, and then abundant proof was furnished 
in affidavits which the committee now have that this Horsly was an 
ignorant, unlettered person, could neither read nor write. The House 
can see them now if they wish. 

The other witnesses which Mr. Horsly names in his affidavit as 
being able to swear to the same thing, and whom Mr. Dibble said he 
wanted to get, sent on their affidavits to the committee, and they 
now have them, subject to the inspection of the House, 24 prove 
nothing, and refute all things pretended as to them. So the shallow- 
ness of all the pretenses were exposed, one by one! 

Their report shows that the minority regarded the issue as tried and 
determined by the committee, for they pass upon the alleged altera- 
tions as an issue of fact. They do not report that it is a case calling 
for investigation or further investigation, and recommend proceedings 
to that end, as would have been the course otherwise. 

How any honorable men, members of this House, men who have 
so often spoken of non-partisanship and arrogated to themselves all 
of that high virtue in the committee, could find and report the issue 
tried in favor of Mr. Dibble, and find the facts on Mr. Smith’s affi- 
davit, nsing nearly his language, is beyond my comprehension. Let 
others characterize it in view o the case as now developed. I forbear. 

Now, sir, after these reports had come into the House and been 
here some time; yea, on the duy before the case was to be called 
up to be heard and disposed of, a memorial was put in and referred 
to the committee, setting up in substance that one Hendricks and 
one Levin had been examined as witnesses in some criminal trials 
at Charleston, and had contradicted their evidence as given in this 
case, and asking investigation further on that account. The com- 
mittee took it up and fully considered it, and went over the ground 
again. The memorial only indicated in the most general terms what 
they had testified to. It was said that Mr. Hendricks had been asked 
about a Republican supervisor’s return, as to who wrote in it a line 
about what number of names the Democratic supervisor had kept on 
a poll list, and as to its being in contestant’s handwriting. The tes- 
timony was not given or set out, as in fairness and on every prin- 
ciple of practice it should be, so the committee could judge of its 
weight and importance. 

The memorial stated that Levin testified that his deposition, as 
it appears in the printed testimony of the contestant, has been al- 
tered in several particulars from his testimony as actually given; and 
generally that there was at the trial further corroborative evidence 
of the alteration of the testimony in this case. It again reiterates 
the charge made before in the same words already cited from his 
original paper, Well, sir, this was the next and final move in the 
long line of dilatory action, after the reports bad been on file in this 
House many weeks. 

But the committee went over it with our amiable friend from Ohio 
(Mr. ATHERTON] who last addressed the House, His attention was 
called to the fact that the memorial did not specify or give the new evi- 
dence, or the names of the witnesses, except Hendricks and Levin; 
that the evidence should have been stated so we could judge of it 
sonardiog to a rule and report which he had himself made in the 
case of Mabson vs. Oates. Again, we examined the record and 
showed him that the testimony of both Hendricks and Levin related 
solely to the Hope Engine-house precinct, and was entirely imma- 
terial any way for reasons already given; that Levin gave his tes- 
timony as one of the indicted on trial, and that it was not stated 
in the memorial as to what he swore to; that the supervisors’ re- 
turn related to the same precinct and was wholly immaterial in 
any event. The committee concluded that there was no occasion 
for any more delay and declined to entertain or favor this new 
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attempt at it. I said to him then what I have already given in sub- 
stance. 

In order to satisfy m as to the facts afterward, I got a chance 
to read the evidence given in Charleston, and found Mr. Chisolm had 
testified and shown that what Hendricks had testified to in cross- 
examination was not true; that all the testimony given there would 
have helped, and not hurt, the case of contestant here. 

There is one other objection to the testimony which I must answer 
even if I trespass longer on the patience of the House. It issaid the 
testimony was not forwarded without unn delay. Another 
technical objection, ies see. Now, that is not so. It was forwarded, 
as it appears from the record, all of it, I believe, before June, 1881, 
except one package of certified copies (exhibits) and the evidence in 
rebuttal. That was of no account and was not relied on by contest- 
ant. Contestee’s evidence was forwarded by the end of September. 

There is another technical objection, (no end to them.) The depo- 
sitions were sent by express, and not by mail as the statute provides. 
It is well known and has often been held, that the statute referred 
to is only directory. Had the magistrate brought the evidence to 
Washington personally and delivered it to the Clerk that would 
have been equally violative of the statute. The statute says the magis- 
trate shall examine the witness on oath. A literal rendering would 
prevent the pariy or counsel from doing it in his presence, and the 
use of a clerk or stenographer. 

It has been sooften held that the House isnot bound by the statute, 
as it is a matter within their own exclusive authority, that I shall 
not discuss it. It is enough that the evidence got here, and was not 
interfered with after it was sent by the notary. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow me to inter- 
rupt him for a moment ? 

r. . Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. You mgs law does not bind this House. 
A matter of fact certainly binds this House, and I stated that this 
man Hogarth made an affidavit that he parted with this testimony 
and had nothing more to do with it afterward, except that he signed 
certificates that were handed in by Mr. Mackey and jurats at the end 
of the depositions, without comparing the depositions with the origi- 
nal stenographic notes. The gentleman from Massachusetts stated 
that he verified those depositions. I say Hogarth swears he did not 
and that he knew nothing about the forwarding of them. 

Mr. RANNEY. The learned gentleman is partly right and greatly 
wrong. There is an er parte affidavit of Mr. Hogarth, with some 
loose general statements got from him probably without his knowing 
what use was intended to be made of it. It is noticeable for what 
it omits rather than for what it states. He has reference doubtless 
to writing off the transcript and giving it to Smith to copy, and to 
its being brought back for signature of witnesses and his certifica- 
tion, But he has not been got to state about his taking the oath 
of the witnesses to them after the copies were made and affixing 
his jurat, and finally doing them up in a package and properly seal- 
ing and indorsing them and delivering them for transmission to this 
House. They came here thus sealed up and indorsed by him, and 
were opened here in committee by the clerk thereof. Mr. Smith 
swears that he took them to the express office and took a receipt 
for them in Hogarth’s name. I suppose my friend will believe every- 
thing Smith says. 

Mr. MILLER. Every one of them was certified. 

Mr. RANNEY. And Hogarth certified them. That affidavit (Ho- 
garth’s) is remarkable for what it omits of admitted or patent facts. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missouri. I stated what he swore to. 

Mr. RANNEY. Yes, and owing to this imperfect and ambiguous 
affidavit, manifestly got (but not given) for a purpose, contestant 
had to and did get others from him in order to cure this ambiguity 
and get the facts as they were. You would have every magistrate 
stultify himself, and have us believe that he was willing to do it, and 
had done it. As Mr. Hogarth is willing to give affidavits to Mr. Dib- 
ble voluntarily as he has done once, why has he not during these three 
months got him to compare for him the whole evidence in print with 
his stenographic notes, and give others if needed? 

Mr. Hogarth, to meet and supply what was wanting in his first affi- 
davit, has made the comparison and verifies the evidence as prin 
So have the witnesses read the evidence and verified it respectively, 
so far as it relates to their testimony. 

There is no intimation that Hogarth was false and unwilling to 
give his affidavit of all facts needed. He had done so for both par- 
ties. What do you want more, pray? 

Mr. DIBBLE. Did not Mr. Dibble ask leave of the committee to 
summon Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Smith? 

Mr. RANNEY. On the contrary, his application was that the 
committee should do that or whatever they might deem best. miey 
ompraat what was best to do, and tried the dilatory charge on affi- 

vits. 

The committeee had no authority to summon witnesses, and no case 
was made for an appeal to the House for leave to do so. 

The facts have been found against Mr. Dibble. Thereport of the 
committee is not conclusive; it is before the House for revision. But 
do not say that the committee have been derelict in duty. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Will the gentleman allow the Clerk to read this? 

Mr. RANNEY. No; Mr. Dibble will have his full hour, and he 
can have it read then, whatever it is. I am done. 


Importance of the Mississippi River and Valley. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. FLOYD KING, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 9, 1832, 


the bill (H. R. No. making appropriations for the construction, re and 
3 of Aeey works ai vers and harbors, and for other asas 

Mr. KING said: 

Mr. SPEAKER : The value of the Mississippi River, to beappreciated, 
may be compared with that of a railway system of equal length. 
There are sixteen thousand miles of navigable streams in this great 
water system of the valley. Their value from a political stand-point, 
as a bond of union between the States, cannot be estimated. But 
from the commercial stand-point we can reach an estimate approx- 
imately correct. The average cost per mile of the railways of the 
United States with their equipments has been, in round numbers, 
$51,000. At that rate per mile the sixteen thousand miles of the Mis- 
sissippi and tributaries would have cost $816,000,000. But these great 
water-ways are in transportation capacity and commercial value 
worth at least six times any railways in existence, or 84, 896,000, 000 
a sum nearly equal to the total cost of all the railways constructed 
in the United States down to the present time. 

The trunk line of this river system from Saint Louis to the Gulf, 
is 1,352 miles long, at a moderate estimate, worth ten times an ordi- 
nary railway of equal length or $689,520,000. 

What, Mr. Speaker, did the people of the United States pay for 
the construction of these water-ways? Absolutely nothing! They 
are nature’s work, but just as valuable as if constructed by the hand 
of man at an immense cost. Dividing the continent from north to 
south, and located in fertile and productive valleys, they are the 
most comprehensive and valuable commercial highways upon the 
face of the earth—far more valuable transportation property than 
that controlled by any railway syndicate in this or any other coun- 
try. They are the people’s lines of cheap transportation from the 
granary of the nation to the seaboard. What shall we, the repre- 
sentatives of the people, do with this enormous property 

I reply, manage on strict business principles, as skillfully if possi- 
ble as Messrs. Gould, Vanderbilt, and Garrett manage their respect- 
ive railway systems. Keep it in such a state of repair that com- 
merce will patronizeit, thatthe people who own it may derive from 
its use in a saving of transportation rates an annual income of at 
least $244,800,000, a sum equal to 5 per cent. of the $4,896,000,000 
invested for the people by nature in this, one of her greatest and 
grandest works. 

It would not seem extravagant, therefore, if 1 per cent. of the 
value of these water-ways be spent each year in their repair untal 
permanently improved. That would be for the whole 1,352 miles 
between Saint Louis and the Gulf, $6,895,200—almost identically the 
sum asked for by the commission from another stand-point of cal- 
culation. 

It will be seen that the Mississippi River commission, who have 
this subject under investigation, estimate the whole cost of the per- 
manent works of improvement on the trunk line at $33,000,000, this 
amount to be distributed through a period of years. Now jet us for 
the sake of contrast see what other countries have done for their 
rivers. I hold in my hand a work entitled Improvement of Non- 
Tidal Rivers, edited by S. Janicki, L. Jaquet, and Pasqueau, dis- 
tinguished European engineers, in which the question of the best 
method of improving rivers to cheapen transportation is treated with 
groat ability. It states that France for this purpose alone, after the 

erman war, which had been so disastrous to her, made an appro- 
priation of 187,000,000. 

To this must be added the works done by her on her rivers before 
this and since that time. This, Mr. Speaker, is civilization. We 
will do well to display a similar spirit of material development and 
progress. 

Let us also see what the single State of New York has done for the 
cause of water transportation. Being deficient in rivers, she 
built artificial water-ways—canals to intersect the interior and to 
connect the lakes with the seaboard—at a total cost of upward of 
$65,000,000 for their construction, enlargement, and repairs. If wise 
and profitable for a State to construct artificial water-ways—and it 
is admitted that it was both wise and profitable, emphatically so— 
does it not follow that the General 8 will derive still 
greater benefits from simply the improvement of the great natural 
water-ways of the great and fertile valley. 


VALUE OF THE COMMERCE OF THE VALLEY. 


What, Mr. Speaker, is the value of the annual internal commerce 
of this valley intersected by the Mississippi and its numerous nay- 
szable tributaries—a valley which contains near 30,000,000 people? 


is greater than the foreign commerce of the whole United States, 
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greater than that of all Europe, 
and indeed greater than that of all nations combined. The foreign 
trade of the Orient in its e days was trifling in value contrasted 
with that which annually enlivens and enriches the Mississippi Val- 
ley. While the annual commercial reports of our State and Treas- 
ury Departments and those of foreign countries, the publications by 
the advocates of a new merchant marine, and the press have made 
every one familiar with the volume of international exchanges, the 
internal exchanges of the United States have, unheralded, yore 
to proportions so enormous as to eclipse the foreign trade of all seas. 

Let me briefly statg from official sources a few facts in support of 
these assertions. The annual foreign trade of the whole world (ex- 
ports and imports combined) was stated in the last official report of 
the State 8 to be 814, 000,000, 000 in value. The total for- 
eign trade of the United States for the fiscal 1 ending June 30, 
1880, was in round numbers 81,500,000, 000. e internal commerce 
of the United States is never officially reported for the reason that 
the exchanges between our States are free and no tariff re tions 

uire an official record. But an estimate of its value has been offi- 
cially given. 

The chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, 
in his first annual report on internal commerce, ublish in 1877, 
drew from certain statistical premises the following important con- 
clusion : 

If it were ble to ascertain the value of the commerce between the different 
sections of country on the ocean and Gulf and on the lakes, rivers, and other 
avenues of 3 we should probably find that the total value of our in- 
ternal commerce is at least twenty-five times greater than the value of our foreign 
commerce. 

His reasons for this estimate were, first, that the estimated value 
of the shipping engaged in our foreign trade was but $200,000,000, 
while that of the no es engaged in our internal commerce was 
twenty-three times greater or $4,600,000, 000 ; second, that the then 
annual foreign trade of the United States was but $1,121,000,000 
in value, while that of our internal commerce transported by rail- 
ways alone was about sixteen times greater or $18,000,000,000. 

Accepting his estimate as a fair one, and we believe it will bear 
the closest scrutiny and can be confirmed in a variety of ways, it fol- 
lows that the present value of the internal commerce of the whole 
United States is twenty-five times $1,500,000,000, or thirty-seven 
and a half billion dollars, a sum considerably more than double the 
value of the whole world’s foreign trade. 

Now let us draw another conclusion from this estimate. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley States are the granary of the Republic, they also sup- 
ply the chief part of our cotton, pork, and tobacco. In brief they 

urnish, on an ave „fully 75 per cent. of these great staple pro- 
ducts. They are underlaid with immense deposits of coal and iron, 
and their furnaces are aglow in hundreds of manufacturing villages. 
The products of their industries are as varied as the wants of man- 
kind. They are dotted with large and active commercial cities and 
towns. It is therefore safe to assert that the value of the annual in- 
ternal commerce of these twenty-one States and Territories is equ 
to half that of the whole United States, or upward of $18,000,000, 000. 

We repeat, then, and we invite the most searching criticism of the 
estimate, that the present annual internal commerce of the States 
and Territories tapped by the navigable portions of the Mississippi 
and tributaries is in value greater than the total foreign commerce 
3 and imports combined) of the whole world. 

. Speaker, how shall this vast commerce be transported? Shall 
the rates be high and burdensome—a cloud upon our industries—or 
so low as to be an incentive to increased production, and an enlarged 
material development? Shall the rates be regulated by monopolists 
in the interest of a few or by the people in their own interest ? 

The Erie Canal, even when handicapped by tolls, has been able to 
regulate the transportation rates of the New York Central and other 
railways from the West to the Atlantic seaboard. The Mississippi 
and tributaries, which are free to all, stand ready, just as soon as 
they are placed in an adequate state of repair, to perform a similar 
but greater service for the people of the whole interior of this great 
nation. 

The stockholders of a railway corporation would consider their 
agents negligent and incapable if they omitted needed repairs to the 
road-bed and thereby ruined its business and income. The people 
who own the t river-ways take a similar view of any neglect of 
the Mississippi and expect us, their representatives and agents, to 
keep it in good repair. 

THE SAVING IN TRANSPORTATION RATES. 

The question now arises, what will the people gain by the improve- 
ment and adequate use of this outlet tothe sea? We can best appre- 
ciate this point by a contrast with railway transportation. 

During the three years, 1877, 1878, and 1879, the river rate of trans- 
portation from Saint Louis to New Orleans on a bushel of wheat 
ranged from 7.75 cents to 8.75. During the same period the rates by 
rail from Saint Louis to New York ranged from 17.75 to 24.06 cents 
per bushel. The saving in favor of the river route to the seaboard 
at New Orleans, as will be observed from a comparison of these fig- 
ures, ranged all the way from 10 to 15 cents per bushel. The present 
annual production of in of all kinds in the Mississippi Valley is 
approximately 2,000, 000 bushels. In a few years from now the 
production will be double and the quantity which can be spared for 


greater than that of Great Britain 
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export alone will be equal to the 2,000,000,000 now produced. Ten 
er cent. saving on that quantity transported to the seaboard would 
$200,000,000 per annum. t 

To further illustrate the remarkable superiority of a good naviga- 
ble river over a railway for the cheap and convenient transportation 
of the bulky freights of an agricultural country, I quote the follow- 
ing from a commercial editorial in the Saint Louis Republican of 
April 8, 1881: 

There are now three barge lines loading grain and package reigns for New 
Orleans—the grain for foreign N bag ana the respective tows will depart Satur- 
day, or as soon as the weather will be favorable, The tows and N. of grain 
will be as follows: Steamer Iron Mountain and five birgse with 220,000 bushels 
wheat and 50,000 bushels corn; Oakland and six barges with 50,000 bushels wheat, 
200,000 bushels corn, and 25,000 bushels oats; and the Bigley and four barges with 
40,000 bushels wheat and 100,000 bushels corn; making a total shipment for the 
week of 680,000 bushels grain, which, by railway transportation, at 500 bushels to 
the car, would require 1,370 cars, and estimating twenty cars to the train, would 
make up sixty-nine freight trains, and employ about four hundred trainmen. 

The advantages of water transportation are equally apparent when 
we consider the immense deposits of coal underlying the valley States. 
According to Spofford’s American Almanac the estimated coal areas 
of the whole United States are 215,401 square miles, of which 207,466 
square miles, or 96 pa cent., are in the nineteen States intersected by 
the Mississippi and its navigable tributaries. 

A very pointed illustration of the superiority of water-ways for 
the transportation of this heavy and bulky freight was given by 
the Cincinnati Commercial about the beginning of the year 1878, 
which I will quote: 

The tow-boat Josh Williams is on her way to New Orleans with a tow of thirty- 
two barges, containing six hundred thousand bushels (seventy-six pounds to the 
bushel) of coal, exclusive of her own fuel, being the largest tow ever taken to 
New Orleans, or anywhere in the world. 

Her freight-bill, at three cents per bushel, amounts to $18,000. 

It would take eighteen hundred cars, of three hundred and thirty-three bushels 
to the car, (which is an overload for a car.) to transport this amount of coal. 

At $10 per ton, or $100 per car, which would be a fair price for the distance by 
rail, the freight-bill would amount to $180,000, or $162,000 more by rail than by river. 

The tow will be taken from Pittsburgh to New Orleans in fourteen or fifteen 


days. 

it would require one hundred trains of eighteen cars to the train to transport 
this one tow of six hundred thousand bushels of coal, and even if it made the usual 
speed of fast freight lines, it would take one whole summer to put it through by 


rail. 
This statement shows the wonderful superiority of the river over rail facilities. 


Remarkable as is this statement, I can add that other shipments of 
still = quantity have since been made in one tow, as will be seen 
by the following telegram and answer: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1882. 
Messrs. Woop & Co., Coal Shippers, New Orleans, La. : 

Please oe me immediately the largest amount of coal ever brought down 
the Mississippi River by any one tow. 

J. FLOYD KING. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 14, 1882. 
To J. FLOYD Kd, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. : 

Six hundred and fifty thousand bushels, equal to 26,000 tons, by tow-boat John 
A. Wood. B. A. WOOD & BROS. 

Cotton and iron ores are some of the many other bulky products 
of the valley which call for cheap transportation by the improve- 
ment of the water-ways. Who, Mr. Speaker, will be benefited by 
this great work? Not only the producer of the valley but the con- 
sumers of the whole country ; in other words, the people of the whole 
United States. 

VALUES DESTROYED BY OVERFLOWS. 

The destruction by overtlow during the last great flood in the 
Mississippi Valley of crops, buildings, farm improvements, live stock, 
railway property, telegraph lines, depreciation in value of real estate, 
loss of credits, and in other ways cannot be less than $50,000,000, Be- 
sides this the effect upon the public health is most deleterious. 
Shortly following similar inundations in the past have appeared 
yellow-fever plagues and wide-spread malarial diseases. 

I regret that I cannot give an official statement of the pecuniary 
damage caused by overflows. It would be well for us to provide for 
a statistical report upon this subject. Two resolutions to that effect 
are now pending before the Committee on Levees and Improvement, 
of the Mississippi. The report would show an aggregate loss of 
property truly astounding, all caused by the overflow of a national 
highway, one over which no power but the Federal Government has 
any legal control. 

FUTURE VALUES IF PROTECTED FROM OVERFLOWS. 

There are upward of 26,000,000 acres of land within the delta of 
the Mississippi, an area as large as the whole State of Ohio and con- 
taining a population of about a million and a half souls. This terri- 
tory, the richest in the known world, is capable of supporting a pop- 
ulation ten times its present number. ‘Two-thirds of this area is the 
most fertile cotton land on the planet and capable of producing on 
an average a bale of cotton to the acre. The other third can be 
made to produce with profit a hogshead of sugar to the acre. Sup- 
posing this vast area was protected from overflow and two-thirds of 
it under cultivation, we would have from these lands an annual 
cotton crop of 11,555,555 bales, worth at present prices 8462, 222,000, 
and a sugar product of 5,777,777 hogsheads, worth at present prices 
$462,222, upward of $900,000, a year. < 

The lands themselves would increase in value at least tenfold. 


From such increase of production and values there would result new 
industries, new and enlarged commerce, and increased revenues to the 
State and General Government. There is probably no other work 
which the United States can constitutionally support that would 
be attended with so large pecuniary returns as the improvement of 
the river and the protection of its delta. The riches of Holland, 
accumulated since the construction of her dikes, is ample proof of 
this assertion, In illustration of this point I quote as follows from 
a work on the Mississippi and Tributaries, by Alex. D. Anderson : 


The history of the protection and ra eye) acer of the Netherlands, (low coun- 
tries,) an exact parallel in formation to the alluvial lands of the Mississippi Valley, 
proves very clearly that we have not overestimated the importance of the subject. 

The United er em of the Netherlands contains but 12,680 square miles, and 
North and South Holland, two of the eleven subdivisions of the same, but 2,209 
square miles. The whole of the Netherlands are made-land, having been formed 
by protection from the overflow of the Lower Rhine, the Maas, the Scheldt, and 

er rivers, ninety lakes, and the Zuyder Zee. The total cost of their protection 
by dikes, embankments, and other works, was $1,500,000,000. The annual cost 
of guarding, protecting, and repairing is stated to be from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000. 
Probably that country, in proportion to its ulation, is the wealthiest nation 
upon the face of the earth. An elaborate review of the same says: The country 
is everywhere well peopled, and no population in the world exhibits a more uni- 
form appearance of wealth, comfort, and contentment." 

Holland not only has capital enough for home use but the Dutch of Amsterdam 
are capitalists who have a large surplus to lend for public improvements and large 
enterprises in other nations. Yet all the wealth of this rich and commercially 
3 kingdom was accumulated in an alluvial bonne! Bribe an area less 

one. that of the alluvial lands al the Lower Mississippi. 

We will ay by their example if we protect our own lands from overflow 
lands which are equally productive and far more easily and cheaply protected. 


THE EFFECT OF OVERFLOWS ON SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT. 


The floods not only sweep away property and values but under- 
mine the very foundations of society and government. Schools are 
suspended, churches unattended, lines of travel and intercommuni- 
cation broken, civil processes cease, courts are closed, mails sus- 
pended, taxes uncollected, in brief, the functions of government are 
paralyzed. The people are driven to the roofs of their houses and 
upon fragments of broken levees, and reduced to starvation, sick- 
ness, and death. Can this great and powerful Government contem- 
plate such a spectacle within its own borders, among its own people, 
without at once adopting methods of relief and supporting those 
methods by every means in its control! 


THE REMEDY. 


We have next to inquire what is the remedy. In 1879 Congress 
delegated this whole question to a board of skilled engineers, called 
the Mississippi River commission. They were instructed as follows: 


It shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration and mature 
such plan or plans and estimates as will correct, permanently locate, and d n 
the channel and protect the banks of the Mississippi River; * eet and give 
safety and ease to the navigation thereof; prevent destructive floods ; promote 
and facilitate commerce, e, and the hence service; and when so prepared and 
matured, to submit to the Secretary of War a full and detailed report of their pro- 
ceedings and actions, and of such plans, with estimates of the cost thereof, for the 
purposes aforesaid, to be by him transmitted to Congress: Provided, That the 
commission shall report in upon the practicability, feasibility, and probable 
cost of the various plans known as the jetty system, the levee system, and the 
outlet system, as well as upon such others as they deem necessary. 


In their first report to Congress, in the spring of 1880, the commis- 
sion announce their general conclusion or plan for improvement of 
navigation in the following language : 


The work to be done, therefore, is to scour out and maintain a channel through 
the shoals and bars existing in those portions of the river where the width is ex- 
cessive, and to build up new banks and develop new shore-lines, so as to establish 
— g= as practicable the requisite conditions of uniform velocity for all stages of 
the river. 


This is substantially an adoption and extension of the jetty system 
already in successful operation at the mouth of the river. To accom- 

lish the other objects enumerated in the organic act they reported 
in favor of levees: 


It is obvions that levees are, upon a large portion of the river, essential to pre- 
vent destruction to life and reopens by overflow. They give poof and ease to 
navigation and promote and facilitate commerce and trade by establishing banks 
or landing places above the reach of floods, upon which produce can be placed 
while awaiting shipment, and where steamboats and other river craft can land in 
times of high water. 

In a restricted sense, as auxiliary to a plan of channel improvement only, the 
construction and maintenance of a levee system is not demanded. But in a larger 
sense, as embracing not only beneficial effects upon the channel but as a protection 
against destructive floods, a levee system is essential; and such system also pro- 
motes and facilitates commerce, e, and the postal service. 

A levee system aids and facilitates the postal service by protecting from injary 
and destruction by freshets and floods the various common roads and railways upon 
which that service is conducted to and from the river bank. and generally within 
that portion of the alluvial region subject to overflow. Moreover, the permanent 
maintenance below Cairo of a connected levee system, pe ego of sufficient strength 
to inspire confidence in its efficiency, or the demonstration, by the achieved results 
of an improved river, that overflow need no longer be seriously apprehended, 
would act as a prompt and powerful stimulant in rapidly developing a largely in- 
creased trade and commerce in all the products of agricultural industry indig- 
oe to that region, and in those branches of manufacturing enterprise related 
thereto. 


The general plan of improvement adapted to cover each object 
138 is, then, a combination of jetties and levees. Actually, 

may say, a system of levees, for jetties are but levees, built in the 
river. The outlet theory was reviewed by the commission and dis- 
carded in the following language: 

As the system of improvement pro by the commission is based upon a con- 
servation of the flood waters of the river, and their concentration into one channel 
ofan approximately uniform width, it would seem scarcely necessary further to con- 
sider a system eories Soa arguments so diametrically opposed to it us 


u 
the outlet system is thus shown to 
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At the opening of the present Con 
mission was submitted, and came before two committees of the House 
for consideration—the Committee on Levees and Improvement of the 
Mississippi River, and the Committee on Commerce, which has the 


another report of the com- 


subject of river and harbor improvement under its control. It was 
promptly shown before these committees by testimony of members of 
the commission and others that for both the protection of these val- 
ley States from the overflow and for the improvement of the river, 
to give ease and safety to commerce and also protect and promote 
the postal service, levees are essential. Let us briefly review the 
testimony on this point; and first, that before the Committee on 
Levees and Improvement of the Mississippi. Captain Eads, of the 
commission, said : 

I believe that this will be the result of the works of improvement projected by 
the Mississippi commission ; that a beneficial condition of affairs for navigation 
and for ulture will result so much quicker to the country if we close these 

ps in the levees and get all of the force of the river to help this good work. I 

o not think that $2,000,000 can be better employed than in having these gaps 
closed. That work can be done without any interference whatever with the work 
of the commission. If Congress will authorize the closure of them by the Secre- 
tary of War he can have the work contracted for, and it can go on without in- 
terrupting at allany of those works of improvement which the commission have 
recommended, and it will bring the deep channel so much the quicker. 


Major Harrod, of the commission, in reply to interrogatories, tes- 
tified as follows: 


Mr. Harrop. The conclusion, I believe, from the observations made in Europe 
covering the last two handred Tore: is that the progress of clearing and occupy- 
ing the erage + country does deteriorate rivers in perhaps three ways: by making 
floods more rapid and excessive and disturbing ; by dec’ the low-water dis- 
charge; and by filling up the river bed, owing to the greater quantity of sand and 
gravel carried down. 

Mr. Jones. And the only way such influences can be counteracted on the Mis- 
sissippi, in your judgment, is by building levees—the only salvation for that coun- 
try is to hold the water between banks and force it to scour a way for itself down 
to the ocean ? 

Mr. Harrop. Yes, sir; that is my opinion. 


He also quoted from a report on levees and outlets by a sub-com- 
mittee of the commission, which sub-committee was composed of 
Messrs Harrod and Suter: 


We beg leave to submit the following conclusions: 

1, That bayous and overflows afford no permanent or uniform relief, but pro- 
dace changes of — gored detrimental to navigation, and cause destructive floods. 

2. That the direct influence of a levee system is to improve navigation and pre- 
vont destructive floods by the establishment of a regimen, and the elimination of 
varying and abnormal local conditions. 

3. That the conservation of flood waters by artificial embankments is becoming 
of greater importance every om both in preserving navigation and in prevent- 
ing destructive floods from the recession of the banks to lower levels, and has 
already. in many of the river, become essential. 

4. That the act under which we serve contemplates the 8 by this 
commission of a complete plan for the regulation of the river and its banks. Any 
such plan must include the control and uniform maintenance of such conditions 
of the river banks as are consistent with the principles controlling the works 
already recommended by us. The present provision for such maintenance, by 
the States and riparian owners, is inadequate and hazardous. 


He further testified before the committee as follows: 


Mr. Kd. I see reference made in this report to low-water navigation in the 
river, which is spoken of, seemingly, as the main subject to be attended to. In 
the law appointing the commission 1 find this provision: * It shall be the duty of 
said commission to take into consideration and mature such plan or plans and esti- 
mates as will correct, permanently locate, and deepen the channel and protect the 
banks of the Mississippi River. improve and give safety and case to the navigation 
thereof, prevent destructive floods, promote and facilitate trade, commerce, and 
the postal service. Was your attention drawn specially to low-water navigation 
by anything in the law ? 

Mr. Haukob. No, sir; and we have always intended our plans to be what we 
call high-water plans. We espoo, in narrowing the channel, to continue our 
work until the contraction shall have extended to high-water mark. We consider 
that no Jonora owe" could have any effect in at g a number of the objects 
that are mentioned in the organic act, and we have regarded our plans as high- 
water ones. . 

Mr. Kad. You were at one time chief of engineers of the Louisiana State board 
of engineers on levees ? 

Mr. Harrop. Yes, sir; for some years. 

Mr. Krxc. In the course of your study of the general subject of levees, have you 
observed any e for levees as a means of giving safety and ease to naviga- 
tion during seasons of flood! 

Mr. Hanno. Yes, sir; that subject has been presented to us. Levees do give 
such ease and safety, but probably the extremest cases are presented by this re- 
cent flood. I am info: that t all the light-houses upon the river are 
swept away. Iam also informed that the Memphis Anchor Line of boats (a very 
large line, as some of you —— know) were withdrawn from the trade two or 
three weeks , because they could not make their landings, and the majority of 
the railroads that extend from the river westward are er water. There are 
one or two, I think, in the Saint Francis bottom. The road from Arkansas City 
west is under water and stopped running some time ago; the road from Vicks- 
burgh west is about four feet under water. The Baton Rouge road. a local road, 
has ceased running, and I have varun doubt from the news in the papers this 
morning of the breaking of the La Fourche and Point Coupé crevasses that Mor- 
gan's Louisiana and Texas Road, which is a Pacific road, will go under water. 


Particular attention is called to this last quotation as showing the 
necessity for levees for high-water navigation. 

Lieutenaut-Colonel Comstock, of the commission, answered as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Jongs. Therefore the onl, 


confining the waters, and so cuit 
a suflicient outlet for the water! 


28 relief, you think, is to be obtained b; 
a channel down to the sea which will affo 
other reliefs would be temporary, and would 
be like doctoring the symptoms instead of attacking the disease, wouldn't they! 
Lieutenant-Colonel Comstock. If you are speaking of overtiows, I think the 
only permanent relief is to make big levees. 
r. JONES. So as to confine the water and compel it to cut itself a channel out 
to the ocean instead of spreading over the country 
Lieutenant-Colonel COMSTOCK. Yes. Š 


* * * 


Mr. Moore. In connection with your jetty or levee plan would or would not 
akg or . — ee wisely located to take off the surplus water tend to improve 

e navy ion 

Lieutenant-Colonel Comstock. No, sir; I do not think you can ever improve the 
navigation in that way. 


Professor Mitchell, of the commission, said : 


I am just fresh from a little study of the Delaware, which is a minute stream 
compared with the Mississippi, but which has all the characteristics of the larger 
river. Some portions of the Delaware have been leveed for a hundred years, and, 
as far as I can observe, the response of the river to the process proposed by the 
Mississippi River commission has been prompt and 9 and excellent re- 
sults have come from a systematic procedure upon substantially the K peg 
and the method proposes by the commission. The stream has been leveed, then 
it has had its shores occupied by wharves and other structures, and the bottom 
8 way just about so fast. The Delaware is a stream which is subject to 
fi . _I have not the figures to show the size or extent of those floods, bnt, so 
far as I know, they həve not increased. The bottom has given way about as 
rapidly as the shores have been raised, so that the stream is in as condition 
now as it ever was in respect to floods, and in a great deal better condition as to 
navigation, having twelve or fifteen feet more water. 

Mr. DARRALL. at kind of material has been used in the construction of the 
levees on the Delaware ! 

— MITCHELL. Substantially the same as on the Mississippi—heaps of sand or 
earth. 

aptain Leathers, an experienced navigator on the Mississippi, 
d: 


Sal 
Mr. Ka. Do crevasses injure navigation ? 
Mr. LEATHERS. They are a great i to it. 


Mr. Kine. Have you ever been drawn into a crevasse! 
Mr. LEATHERS. Partially, but not altogether. 

Mr. Kd. Did you ever know of any steamboat being drawn into a crevasse ? 
Mr. LEATHERS. Yes; the Katie was drawn in at Bonnet Carré in 1874, $ 

* * > * * 

Mr. KING. I want to know the effects of a crevasse in that portion of the river 
which is generally so shallow as to excite your observation. 

Mr. LEATHERS. Let me answer * uestion by the report of the engineers who 
were stationed at Vicksburgh in 1844. they were down there surveying and taking 
the drift and current of the river. There was a break of the levee at Point Look- 
out, another just below Providence, and a tremendous break in the levee at Harris's. 
When the levee at Point Lookout broke, the impression was that we would have 
a big fall of water, which would relieve the planters below. The water did fall 
instantly; it fell about six inches at Vicksburgh, butit gained that back. When 
this crevasse broke, the current at Vicksburgh was upward of six miles an hour. 
It broke at Duckport, at Goodrich’s, at Young's Point, at New Carthage, Point 
Pleasant; in fact, it broke all along, and the river kept getting up. The river was 
sluggish, and kept growing more sluggish. The waters were then from the Mis- 
preg ise Hills to the Mason Hills, and steamboat men hardly knew (except from 
the timber) where the lands were, in a great many instances. 

Mr. Kixd. That endangered navigation ? 

Mr. LEATHERS. It endangered navigation. At those times, as a matter of course, 
there is the most aeons at the bottom. If the water could be kept within ita 

no trouble about navigation. You may find one or two 

places below Cairo where the river may want to divide in time of low water; and 

t will be a mere bagatelle then to e a brush- dam to concentrate it into one, 

= whenever the river is united together there is no scarcity of water below 
ro. 


Captain Duble, a steamboat captain upon the Mississippi River, 
said in reply: 


Mr. 8 You have been navigating the Mississippi River for a great many 
ears 


Mr. Dusk. Yes; a great many years. 
Mr. Kine. Did you ever notice the effect upon navigation produced by crevasses 
at ag ror 2 d you ever hear of boats being drawn into crevasses ! 
. DUBLE. Yes. 


The testimony of these experienced navigators of the Mississippi 
roves that the navigation of the river at flood season is dangerous. 
t can be improved materially only by a regular system of levees. 

In the testimony taken before the Committee on Commerce Gen- 

eral Gilmore, president of the commission, said : 


The volume of flow, and therefore the velocity and the scouring power in the 
bed of the stream, are all increased by levees durin ods of overflow. More- 
over levees are, upon a very la portion of the Mississippi River, absolntel 
necessary to prevent widespread destruction to life and property by overflow, ani 
any one who has witnessed the sublime spectacle of such a flood as now prevails 
throughout the entire valley of the Mississippi, submerging the banks to a depth 
of many feet and spreading out over the entire alluvial section to widths varying 
from forty to sixty miles, cannot avoid the conclusion that an adequate system of 
— maintained levees is required to make navigation reasonably safe and 
easy to render the carrying on of trade, commerce, and the postal service 
a in the sense of o) economic feasibility. I believe the fallacy that 
jevees will cause a permanent ing of the flood surface has been abandoned by 
all who formerly entertained it. m 

* e * * 

Mr. Gmsox. Are the parts of your plan, namely, the improvement of the reaches 
and the re-establishment of the banks by levees, so closely connected as to be in- 
dependent, the one operating in low water the other operating in high water, and 
both contributing to channel improvement! 

General GILMORE. Certainly. 

Mr. Gmsox. Both 8 therefore, to the general scheme which you have 
explained to the committee ! 

eneral GILMORE. Exactly; but in my judgment levees built specially for chan- 
nel improvement — — be better located than they generally are. You cut across 
necks and points of land in building a levee to prevent overflow, whereas if you 
were building it merely for the purpose of improving the channel you would fol- 
low the bends. But even as they are located, the levees are an essential part of 
the system of improvement that we have projected. 


General Humphreys, of the Army Engineers, whose name is in- 
separably connected with the Mississippi as one of the authors of 
that great work entitled Humphreys and Abbot’s Hydraulics of the 
Mississippi, testified with great emphasis, as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN, (Mr. Towxskxb, of Ohio, in the chair.) Please ask General 
Humphreys first, whether a system of levees is absolutely necessary for the im- 


provement of the navigation, without regard to the prevention of overtiows? 
Mr. MeLAxk. Very well; I will ask him to state whether in his opinion a sys- 
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tem of levees, with or without outlets, is not indispensable for the improvement 
of the river from the mouth of the Ohio down? 
General HUMPHREYS. Yes, sir; certainly. 
* 


* 
Mr. RRAGAN. In determining, as you did, the Senge of extending the levees 


* 


from the month of the Ohio to the mouth of the ap i, did you consider 
whether it was practicable or possible to retain the floods e Mississippi River 
within those levees ? 

General HUMPHREYS. Yes; that was the question. The object of constructing 
levees and raising them to certain heights was to confine the river within them, 
otherwise it would be a useless expenditure of money. The 28 object of making 
these measurements was to determine the question how high the river would rise 
if all the water were kept within its channel, and the observations were made 
because no one had any means of answering that question before. 

Mr. Horr. And did you conclude that it could be done? 

General HUMPHREYS. Yes, sir. 

e, 1878, Hon. E. W. 


In a speech delivered in the House in Jun 
ROBERTSON introduced testimony to the same effect, as follows: 


As regards the effect of closing the outlets and repairing the levees, I desire to 
read the opinions of two steamboat captains of my Pena experience and prac- 
tical observation on the Mississippi. No more reliable or competent authorities 
can be cited on this subject. Captain Leathers, in a letter addressed to me a few 
weeks ago, says; I came on the river in 1836. The river was very low that year. 
The average depth of water on the shoalest bars from the mouth of the Ohio to 
the mouth of the Arkansas, a distance of about four hundred and fifty miles, was 
about four feet. From mouth of Arkansas to mouth of Yazoo, about two hundred 
and twenty-five miles, there was about five feet. From that to the mouth of Red 
River, about the same distance, the average depth on the shoaled bars was seven 
feet. Below Red River levees had been built, Ido not know how long, but thence 
to the Gulf there was deep water. 

‘Then levees began to be built above Red River in the parishes of Concordia, 
Tensas, Madison, and Carroll, the result of which was that in 1857, a period of 
twenty-one years, while the river was twenty inches lower in its banks there was 
not less than eight and a half feet of water on the shoalest in the former] 
unleveed district between the Red and Arkansas Rivers, showing an inoreased 
depth of four feet scoured out by the current created by concentration of the 
water. 

“I am convinced from my observations that if the levees were rebuilt and kept 
up on the low lands, the concentration of volume, and consequent accelerated cur- 
rent, would soon wash out a channel largo and deep enough for aop purposes of 
commercial navigation. I am thoroughly satistied that in the last ten years the 
frequent breaks in the levees and crevasses, dispersing the waters over the coun- 
try and diminishing the current, have caused the river to begin to shoal again. It 
always shoals near these breaks, evidently in consequence of the slackened cur- 
rent and natural deposit of sediment on the bottom which follows. 

“I am confident that the only way of deepening the channel and getting reliable 
navigation is to concentrate the current, and if the great river accommodates itself 
by scouring out the bottom, there will be no ed iad higher barriers at the 
top, and the levees will become more solid and reliable because relieved in a meas- 
ure from the great pressure to which they are subjected." 

The other authority, Captain Aiken, who is president of the New Orleans and 
Red River Transportation Company, says in a recent communication to me as fol- 
lows: 

Red River, from Shreveport, Louisiana, to its mouth, distance about five hun- 
dred miles, was, previous to the building of levees along its banks, a shoal stream, 
having a rise and. fall of from eight to twelve feet, overflowing its banks during 
every high water and inundating the country for miles on either side. As the 
country e settled, the planters built levees to protect their lands from the an- 
nual overflows. Atabout the year 1860 these levees, from Loggy Bayon to Alexan- 
dria, distance two hundred and twenty miles, had become connected and continu- 
ous, presenting an unbroken line on each bank. It was soon found that the concen- 
tration of the water and increased current caused by the levees was washing out and 
lowering the bed of the river, and the effect has been so great that along this section 
of the river the rise and fall is now as much as twenty-five to thirty feet, and the 
lands have not been inundated for years. There are levees standing to-day four 
feet high above their base, that the highest floods have not touched for years. Since 
the war the levees have been extended above Loggy Bayou to Robinson's, distance 
about twelve miles, and the same deepening or lowering of the river bed has 
the result. 

“From Robinson’s to Shreveport, distance about ninety miles, there are outlets 
on either side; the levees are not continuous and connected as they were below; the 

ds still overflow and the river is gradually shoaling. Below Alexandria the 
river is in about the same condition as when first navigated by steamboats, namely, 
no perfect system of levees, no lowering of its bed; open outlets and annual 
overflows. 

Red River runs its entire course below Shreveport gata (heey nu soil similar 
in all respects to that of the Mississippi. There can be no disputing the facts as 
to the Red River levees having lowered the river bed and deepened the channelas 
above described. There are thousands of people living on its banks to testify to 
the truth of this statement, and as the Mississippi and Red Rivers are s rin 
all respects, except as to the volume of their waters, it seems reasonable to expect 
that a perfect system of levees on the . would deepen that river and im- 
prove ks navigation. In fact, itis known to old Mississippi steamboat men that 
the permanent depth of water on the shoalest bars had been increased by several 
feet along the sections of that river that had been leveed, and that since the break- 
ing of the levees this deepening process has It is also known to them that 
bars form opposite and the river shoals below any permanent break or crevasse in 
a levee. 

As to the effect of i pepy on river bars we state that Snaggy Point bar, on Red 
River, seventy-five miles above its mouth, and Alexandria bar, three miles below 
the town of that name, bad always, until recently, been almost im ble ob- 
structions to boats in low water, seldom in these seasons having depths over them 
of more than fifteen to twenty-four inches. During the low water seasons of 1876 
the New Orleans and Red River Transportation Company placed Pipe ye made of 
willow mattresses on Shaggy, and in less than fifty hours the depth of channel had 
increased from twenty inches to five and a half feet. After the high water of the 
following year had subsided, the jetties were found intact and the channel so deep 
and well defined that not a single boat had a moment's detention at that place 
throughout the entire season, (fall of 1877,) which was one of unusual low water. 
During the fall of 1877 this same company placed jetties on Alexandria bar when 
there was but sixteen inches water and boats had after putting off all cargo found 
it impossible to pull over. The channel immediately deepened, and although the 
river continued to fall for several weeks afterward there was at no time through- 
out the season less than fourand a half to five feet water. Freight charges by the 

were lowered one-third at once in consequence of this improvement.” 


But stronger than all the above indorsements of levees is the recent 
minority report of Captain Eads who thought the last report of the 
commissioner was not sufficiently emphatic on this point, and who 


wished to add to what he himself had previously said in their favor. 


I quote as follows from his clear and convincing statement: 


peep the important agency of the 3 in eam ms low- 


My views 


water channel of the ppi were not 


6 degree 


of emphasis which I then desired, and I am unwilling to commit myself now to any 
expression in the present report, which, in the slightest d tends to throw a 
doubt upon the necesity of, or to justify any further delay in the closing of these 
outlets. On the contrary, I deem it proper to urge with redoubled force the abso- 
lute necessity of their immediate closure. 

From quotations hereinafter made from the previous rt of the commission, 
it will be seen that it relies upon the in volume of discharge for scouring 
more deeply the bed of the river and lowering its floods. The loss of its volume 


through outlets or crevasses is fully recognized in that report, as the cause of the 
deposition of tary patterns in the bed of the river, by which its flood sur- 


to X 

Observations mate b e commission plainly show that the effect of the pres- 
ent gaps in the levees has been to raise the flood-line of the river many inches 
above any heights previously attained within the seven hundred miles in which 
they exist most numerously, een Natchez and the mouth of the Ohio River. 
Wi this distance there have occurred during the last eighteen years innumer- 
able „ in 1875, a length of about one hundred miles, and 
hout part of the river the deposits have raised its bed so much as to 

gree y sue navigation, and to cause smaller floods to rise to heights never 

‘ore attained. 


This question is of such vast importance, and in view of my dissenting from 
the report of the commission, I trust that I will be 1 for explaining at 
of improvement recom- 


some length the general principles underlying the 3 
mended Dy Ahe commission, and the relation which the levees have to that plan. 
It should be borne in mind that this plan is only applicable to the rectification of 
a sediment-bearing river, and not to rivers flowing mig rocky beds, and whose 
waters are clear. It should be especially noted, also, t this plan, when fully 
executed, will render the further use of levees almost, if not entirely, unneces- 
pey A more ready understanding of the principles upon which it is based will 
ba ks by first briefly describing the fo: on of the lower or main alluvial basin 
of the river. 

This basin extends from Commerce, Missouri, (a few miles above the mouth 
of the Ohio,) to the Gulf of Mexico, and has an average width of about sixty 
miles. Its length is about six hundred miles ina direct line, and it contains about 
thirty-four thousand square miles, or an area equal to that of the State of Indiana. 
At the upper end of the basin a spur of the Ozark Mountains has been cut through 
by the river at the town of Commerce, and through this, over a rocky bot- 
tom, six or eight miles in length, the Mississippi now flows. Forty miles above 
Cairo, on the Ohio River, the same spur has been cut through by that tributary. 
Throughout this entire basin, bounded by highlands on each side, we have every 
reason to believe that an estuary of the Gulf of Mexico once existed similar to 
the Gulf of Saint Lawrence; or to the Rio de la Plata, which is now being filled 
and built up by the immense mass of deposits 5 poured into it by the Pa- 
rana and Panew rivers. The floods ofthe Mississippi River, being highly charged 
with sedimen q oster, have filled this ancient and extensive estuary with 
alluvial deposits to the height of about three hundred feet above the sea at the 
upper end of the basin. The surface of the land thus made by the river has a 
comparatively regular descent from the upper end of the basin to the Gulf, being 
at Gaines's Landing, midway to the Gulf, about one hundred and forty feet above 
the sea. Through these deposits the river winds its tortuous course in a channel 
about one thousand one hundred and fifty miles long. 

Experience and observation prove most conclusively that the quantity of solid 
matter which the water of the river is able to hold in suspension is strictly regu- 
lated by the velocity of the current. Therefore, during the natural process of this 
land formation, whenever the flood waters escaped over the banks of the channel, 
the loss of current in the water thus escaping caused the sandy or heavier por- 
tions of the solid matter held in suspension in it to settle almost immediately on 
the submerged banks; while the argillaceous and lighter portions, which take 
longer to settle, were carried back by the feebler current to the swamps or lower 
lands, on which they were deposited over a much more extensive area. These 
lighter matters now constitute the blue and other colored clay strata which are 
found in all parts and at all depths of the basin. The river banks were thus kept 
constantly higher than the lands more distant from the stream. Before any levees 
were built on them they were usually from ten to fifteen feet higher than the lands 
one or two thousand yards distant from the river. J 

The size of the flowing volume of any river constitutes, as will be seen hereafter, 
a very important element in determining the velocity of its current, and as the loss 
of volume over the natural banks has the effect of producing amore sluggish cur- 
rent in the main channel, a deposition of sediment resulted wherever this loss 


oce k 
In this manner the bed of the stream, during each successive flood, was built up 
higher and higher, while the water escaping over the banks built them up See. 
Thus the river and its banks were both ually elevated above the h 
lands until some important breach occurred in one or the other bank, and ca 
the river to seek a new channel through or over the lower lands. Illustrations of 
this process are frequently occurring at this time in the lower part of the basin. 
Sixty miles above the mouth of the river its flood s is now seven or eight 
feet higher than the mean level of the Gulf, and through this sixty miles it flows 
to the sea een narrow banks that have been elevated by repeated overflows 
above the sea-level. From time to time the river has broken through these nar- 
row embankments and found a steeper and shorter route to the salt water. 

Through such new route its heavily-laden waters bear immense quantities of 
sediment, which is deposited inthe Gulf at the mouth of the outlet, use the 
current can carry it no farther. About thiry-five miles above the mouth one of 
these outlets, known as The Jump,“ occurred about forty years ago. It has 
already formed over a hundred square miles of territory upon which rice planta- 
tions exist, and on which trees are growing larger than a man's y. From 
six thousand acres of this land, purchased from the State of Lonisiana, were ob- 
tained nearly all of the willows used in the construction of the jetties. The grad- 
ual enlargement of this sub-delta bas so lengthened the outlet and flattened the 
surface slope of its branching channels that the current from the river through 
them, even in flood time, is now too i to outy the heavy sedimentary mat- 
ters of the main river by that ronte to the sea, and hence this outlet is ually 
closing up. When it first occurred the water in it was one hundred feet deep; 
now it is scarcely four or five. 

During this land-building process of the river outlets were doubtless formed, 
from time to time, throughout the entire six hundred miles of the basin, in a simi- 
lar manner to the one described at The Jump.“ Occasionally the conditions 
were such as to cause the entire stream to fí o its old channel, and in this way 
it was enabled to distribute its deposits throughout the whole width of the basin 
from bluf to bluf. Cut-offs and crevasses facilitated this distribution, and the 
elevation of the bed and the banks of the stream gave it the ability to maintain a 
sufficient height above the adjacent lands to send its earthy matters many miles 
away from its channel, while the unstable character of its enables it to 
change its location from time to time, and thus to cover every part of the basin 
with its deposits. 

Levees stop this land-building proces, because they restrain the floods within the 
defined channel of the river, and so long as they are intact it is im ble for the 
banks reater oo by the natural pro- 
cess just described. It is an error completaiy, and o dis but still 

t rivers confined between levees 


nding elevation of the levees. The Po and the Rhine other rivers in 
Europe effec disprove such assertions. Their channels have been deepened 
and their floods lowered as a consequence of perfect levees, and this it will be 
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peavey moan, is an inevitable result of the laws which control the phenomena of 
— —.— ry streams, wherever they flow in channels made through their own 

The methods by which the desired results are to be accomplished 
have, then, been fully sth aie bythe commission. Even before 
the creation of that honorable and distinguished body of men, re- 
nowned for their learning and fidelity to all the highest principles 
which govern mankind, the genius of Eads discovered and mastered 
the laws governing that great stream when he solved the problem of 
giving a deep-water channel to the sea by 8 — at its mouth. 

The testimony which we have above cited establishes conclusively 
two points, namely, that levees are absolutely requisite for the pro- 
tection of this vast section of country from destructive floods and are 
at the same time essential to the improvement of navigation. 

The organic act is explicit in its instructions to the commission, 
and the commission are explicit in their report as to the necessity of 
levees to accomplish each of these objects. Nevertheless, the gaps 
in the levees have not been closed, and a new and terrible fl has 
been permitted to sweep through these openings, carrying destruc- 
tion and death in its path. Why this fearful blunder which, in its 
results, is equivalent to a crime Who is responsible for it? I reply, 
hasty and unwise legislation a year ago in adding a proviso to the 
appropriation for the Mississippi prohibiting its use for purposes of 
protection. 

It was then 1 iF by the friends of river improvement that the 
proviso would be differently construed by the commission; but in 
this they were mistaken, as may be seen from the testimony of General 
Gilmore, 3 of the commission, before the Committee on Com- 
merce. I quote as follows: > 


Mr. MCLANE. 1 to the committee in what respect the language of 
the appropriation bill of last year em or res: the commission in 
the improvement of the levees. 

General GILMORE. It did pot embarrass me; but it embarrassed enough members 
of the commission to render it nugatory. 

Mr. McLane. It was not supposed or intended that that phraseology would em- 
barrass the commission at all in the improvement of the river. Theo t was to 
exclude the construction of levees that bad no connection with the improvement 
of the river. There was some opposition in Congress and in the committee to a 
scheme of levee improvement independent of the improvement of the navigation, 
but this language was not in to embarrass you in constructing levees that 
were incident to the improvement of the navi n. 

Mr. Giesox. The language of the lawis, * No portion of the appropriation hereby 
male shall beexpended for building levees, unless it be for channel 8 2 

General GILMORE. The members of the commission were not in entire accord in 
the interpretation that they put upon that phraseology. 

Mr. MCLANE. I unders very well that the law confines you to such improve- 
ment of levees as is incident to the improvement of the navigation of the river, 
and if there _ any difficulty on that point in the way of the commission it ought 
to be removi 


General GILMORE. Well, there was just enough difficulty put in our way by that 
»hrascology to influence a majority ot the mem! of the commission and render 
hem unw 


ing to touch the levee 2 with that phraseology in the law. In 
fact they were not very much in favor of levees anyhow, and they felt embar- 
rassed by that provision. That is all. 

Mr. MeLAxk. When I asked you a little while ago if the recent devel ents 
would modify or change your estimates of the amount of money that would be re- 
quired for the improvement of the levees, you replied that it t do so to the 
extent of fully one-half. Now, looking at these present floods and their effect upon 
the levees, — state whether the entire improvement of the river is not liable 
to be modified by such occurrences—in other words, whether not only must the 
amount of money that is to be expended this year be increased but whether these 
tloods have not developed a necessity for further improvement of the levees in 
connection with the improvement of the navigation! 

General GILMORE. I certainly think so. 5 

Mr. MeLAxk. I am asking these questions for my own enlightenment. I am of 
that opinion myself, and I do not think there ought to be any restraint put on the 
1 — as to the expenditure of money on levees. I never did think so, and 
I think so still less to-day, and I want your opinion fally on that point. 


Mr. Towxsenp, (in the chair.) I understand that this improvement in the levees 
is only incidental to the improvement of the navigation of the river. 

General GILMORE. ‘The appropriation bill, if you recollect, rather restricted the 
use of the money. 

Mr. Horr. Yes; some of our people are afraid that if you make a levee you will 
benefit somebody. 


The result of this bad legislation was the inundation of the whole 
delta, an area greater than the State of Ohio, the destruction of life 
and health, the obliteration of post-roads and tele ph lines, the 
destruction of railroads, the drowning of live-stock, the sweeping 
away of buildings, fences, and farm improvements, the destruction 
of both stored and prospective crops, an interruption and destruction 
of commerce, a loss of credits, an interruption of courts, a barrier to 
the collection of taxes; in brief, a suspension of the functions of gov- 
ernment, both local and national, the pecuniary loss of all which can- 
not be less than $50,000,000. And yet, Mr. Speaker, in face of this 
array of facts known the world over, it is proposed to repeat the fool- 
ish and, I may justly add, barbarous legislation by another restrictive 
proviso tacked on to the appropriation bill now under consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I enter a most emphatic protest against such injus- 
tice, such neglect of the fundamental objects of government; yes, 
such inhuman legislation. 

The hands of the States are tied, as you are well aware. They 
cannot under the terms of the Federal Constitution enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation among themselves. And without 
this power and co-operation Louisiana cannot protect itself from the 
floods sweeping down from Arkansas; Arkansas cannot protect itself 
from the floods of Southeast Missouri; Louisiana west of the river 
cannot protect itself from the floods of the State of Mississippi, and 
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Mississippi cannot protect itself from the waters from Western Ten- 
nessee. Nor can the States exercise admiralty or maritime jurisdic- 
tion over the great river. The Federal Government says. Keep 
hands off; this is a national highway, a Gevernment postal route, a 
line of interstate commerce.” The States cannot dam or bridge it, 
divert its course, espa fam channel, or meddle with its navigation. 
But there is one thing the advocates of provisos say we can do: wel- 
come the destructive floods from the many States north, east, and 
west to our farms, homes, and firesides, and continue at the same 
time the prompt payment of Federal taxes, 

Mr. Speaker, we of the lower valley are tired of such trifling, such 
disregard of the material and vital interest of several great States. 
We have ourselves spent upward of $100,000,000 in building 2,200 miles 
of levees to protect us from the overflows and ravages of a national 
river. We might spend the same sum again, but it would not pro- 
tect us without concert of action between the seven States inter- 
ested—a uniform plan, a uniform law, and one jurisdiction. All this 
the Federal Constitution and laws deny us. 

Of the total mileage of levees, about two hundred miles are broken. 
Some of these gaps are at the intersection of State lines. Their repair 
is clearly an interstate matter. Congress is given by the Constitution 
power to legislate on the subject of interstate commerce, to build and 
protect post-roads, to provide for the common defense and general 
welfare. It is, then, in the power of Congress, as well as ifs. duty, 
to protect our citizens dwelling in the vast section of country bor- 
dered by the banks of the river from overflow. 

On this point I will quote from the statesmanlike and patriotic 
wone of the President in his special message under date of April 17, 

The subject is one of such im that I deem it proper to recommend early 
and favorsble consideration of recommendations of the commission. Having 
ponasa of, and jurisdiction over the river, Congress, with a view of improving 

ts navigation and protecting the le of the valley from floods, bas for years 
caused surveys of the river to be made, for the purpose of acquirin, . 0 
of the laws that control it, and of its phenomena. By act approved June 28, 1879, 
the Mississippi River commission was created, composed of able engineers. Seo- 
tion 4 of the act provides that it shall be the duty of said commission to take into 
consideration and mature such pa or plaus and estimates as will correct, perma- 


nently locate, and deepen the channel, and protect the banks of the Miss snipp 
e- 


River; improve and give safety and ease to the DAVUD thereof; prevent 
structive floods ; promoteand facilitate commerce, 6, and the postal service.” 
The constitutionality of a law making eee. in aid of these objects can- 


not be questioned. While the report of the commission submitted and the plans 


pro; for the river's improvement seem justified as well on scientific principles 
as by 8 and the approval of the people most interested, I desire to leave 
it to the judgment of Con to decide upon the best plan for the permapent 


5 3 improvement of the navigation of the river and for the protection of 
valley. 
55 > immense 3 and eee etn x pi > 
vor nce me to urge u gress the of not o ma an appro- 
priation to close the gaps in the levees —— iM the recent floods, as — — 
mended by the commission, but that Congress should inaugurate measures for the 
rmanent improvement of the navigation of the river and security of the valley. 
t may be that such a system of ere would as it progressed require the 
pe Let seep of twenty or thirty millions of dollars. Even such an expenditure, 
extending as it must over seve: ears, cannot be regarded as extravagant in view 
of the immense interest involved. The safe and convenient navi of the 
8 is a matter of concern to all sections of the country, but to the North - 
west, with its immense harvests, needing cheap transportation to the sea, and to 
the inhabitants of the river valley, whose lives and property depend upon the 
proper construction of the safeguards which protect them from the floods, it is of 
vital importance that a well-matured and comprehensive plan for improvement 
should be put into operation with as little delay as possible. The cotton product 
of the tegen. subject to the devastating floods is a source of wealth to the nation 
and of great importance to keeping the balances of trade in our favor. 

It may not be inopportune to mention that this Government has imposed and 
collected some sevgnty millions of dollars by a tax on cotton, in the proknotion of 
which the polation of the Lower Mississippi is en and it does not 
seem inequitable to return a portion of this tax to t who contributed it, par- 
ticularly as such an action will also result in an important to the country at 
large, and especially so to the great and rich States of Northwest and the 
Mississippi Valley. 

These floods are more terrible than invading armies. They cannot 
be resisted by the States. They overflow cities and villages; way 
spread over a territory greater in extent than the New Englan 
States; their searching waters penetrate the remotest parts, carry- 
ing destruction to human industry, death to every form of domestic 

ife, and desolation into every home. 

We therefore ask, and in justice to ourselves demand, that the Gen- 
eral Government give us this protection to which we feel we are in 
every way justly and lawfully entitled. 

After a careful study of all the reports, and all the observations 
and testimony on the subject of non-tidal rivers, the conclusion is 
reached that a marked distinction is to be made between a clear- 
water stream and a stream bearing sediment or sand in its current. 
When in the former outlets may be successfully made, as in the case 
of clear-water canals, to take off the floods, the latter fills up below 
an outlet by dropping its sediment in the channel in consequence of 
the lessening of the current, and thereby practically builds up bars 
or dams for great distances across the entire bed of the stream. Thus 
the navigation of the river is destroyed, and the flood wave on 
reaching these river-made dams mount up above the hanks and over- 
flow the country. 

This, Mr. Speaker, of itself proves the necessity of levees for the 
improvement of the navigation and the prevention of desolating 
overflows. Here we find the sister interests of agriculture and com- 
merce side by side, hand in hand; the measures n for the 
promotion of one protect the other. Happy union! It only remains 


of the people dwelling near the 
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for the wisdom and patriotism of Congress to act, that from every 
hamlet, every cottage in this vast and now grief-stricken section may 
come the pwans of a joyous people made prosperous and contented 
by the shielding hand of a.great and munificent mother Government. 


APPENDIX A. 


[Minority report of Mississippi River commission, by James B. Eads, April, 1882.) 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., April 12, 1882. 


Sir: I feel compelled to withhold my signature from the last annual report of 
the Mississippi River commission, as I ditfer with the views expressed therein on 
the following important points: as 

LE J 


In the report the following paragraph occurs: 

“Tt is 5 by all that levees, by confining the flood waters of the river 
within a comparatively restricted space, do tend in some degree to increase the 
scouring and deepening power of the current. But the extent and potency of their 
intiuence in the improvement of the low-water channel, in respect to which, for the 
purpose of navigation merely, improvement is most needed, and their value for that 
pu e, as compared with other methods of improvement, and as compared with 
their cost, are regarded as subjects requiring further observation and study, and 
the accumulation of farther and more comprehensive data, before final conclusions 
can be reached concerning them.” 

The effect of this p: ph is to weaken the recommendation made by the com- 
mission in its report of February, 1880, with regard to the importance of closing 
the gaps in the levees. The report of 1880 states that— 8 : 

The views of the several members, however, are not in entire accord with 
respect to the de, of importance which should be attached to the concentra- 
tion of Hood waters by levees as a factor in the plan of improvement of low-water 
navigation which has received the unanimous preference of the commission.” 

My views regarding the important agency of the levees in improving the low- 
water channel of the Mississippi were not expressed in that report with the de- 
gree of emphasis which I then desired, and I am 3 to commit myself now 
to any expression in the present report, which, in the on ag degree, tends to 
throw a doubt upon the necessity of or to justify any farther delay in the closing 
of these outlets. On the contrary, I deem it proper to urge with redoubled force 
the absolute necessity of their immediate closure. ae 

From quotations hereinafter made from the porion report of the commission, 
it will be seen that it relies upon the increased volume of discharge for scouring 
more deeply the bed of the river and lowering its floods. The loss of its volume 
through outlets or crevasses is fully recognized in that report, as the cause of the 
deposition of sedimentary matters in the bed of the river, by which its flood sur- 
face is raised from year to year. 

Observations made by the commission plainly show that the effect of the present 
gaps in the levees has been to raise the fiood-line of the river many inches above 
any beights previously attained within the seven hundred miles in which they 
exist most numerously, between Natchez and the mouth of the Obio River. Within 
this distance there have occurred during the last eighteen years innumerable cre- 
vasses, aggregating, in 1875, a length of about one hundred miles, and throughout 
this part of the river the deposits have raised its bed so much as to greatly injure 
navigation and to cause smaller floods to rise to heights never before attained. 

This question is of such vast importance, and in view of my dissenting from the 
report of the commission, I trust that I will be pardoned for explaining, at some 
length, the general principles Lepomis Fn the plan of improvement recommended 
by the commission, and the relation which the levees have to thut plan. It should be 
borne in mind that this plan is only 9 to the rectification of a sediment-bear- 
ing river, and not to rivers flowing through rocky beds, and whose waters are clear. 
It should be especially noted also that this plan, when fully executed, will render 
the farther use of levees almost, if not entirely, unnecessary. A more ready 
understanding of the principles upon which it is based will be had by first briefly 
describing the formation of the lower or main alluvial basin of the river. 

This basin extends from Commerce, Missouri, a few miles above the mouth of 
the Ohio, to the Gulf of Mexico, and has an average width of about sixty miles. 
Its length is about six hundred miles in a direct line. and it contains about thirty- 
four thousand square miles, or an area equal to that of the State of Indiana. t 
the upper end of the basin a spur of the Ozark Mountains has been cut through 
by the river at the town of Commerce, and through this, over a rocky bottom, six 
or eight miles in length, the Mississippi now flows. Forty miles above Cairo, on 
the Ohio River, the same spur has been cut through by that tributary. Through- 
out this entire basin, bounded by highlands on each side, we have every reason to 
believe that an estuary of the Gulf of Mexico once existed similar to the Gulf of 
Saint Lawrence, or to the Rio de la Plata, which is now being tilled and built up by 
the immense mass of deposits annually poured into it by the Parana and Paraguay 
Rivers. The floods of the Mississippi River, being highly charged with sediment- 
ary matter, have filled this ancientand extensive booger st with alluvial 8 
the height of about three hundred feet above the sea at the upper end of the basin. 


The surface of the land thus made by the river has a 5 ar de- 
scent from the upper end of the basin to the Gulf, being at Gaines’s É mid- 
way to the Gulf, about one hundred and forty feet above the sea. Through these 
deposits the river winds its tortuous course in a channel about eleven hun and 


fifty miles long. 

Experience and observation prove most conclusively that the quantity of solid 
matter which the water of the river is able to hold in suspension is strictly ee 
lated by the velocity of the current. Therefore, during the natural process of this 
land formation, whenever the flood waters escaped over the banks of the channel, 
the loss of current in the water thus . caused the sandy or heavier portions 
of the solid matter held in suspension in it to settle almost immediately on the 
submerged banks; while the argillaceous and lighter portions, which take longer 
to settle, were carried back by the feebler current to the swamps or lower lands, on 
which they were deposited over a much more extensive area. These lighter mat- 
ters now constitute the blue and other colored clay strata which are found in all 
pau and at all depths of the basin. The river banks were thus kept constant! 
higher than the lands more distant from the stream. Before any levees were built 
on them they were usually from ten to fifteen feet higher than the lands one or 
two thousand yards distant from the river, 

The size of the flowing volume of any river constitutes, as will be seen here- 
after, a very important element in determining the velocity of its current, and as 
the loss of Volume over the natural banks has the effect of producing a more slug- 

ish current in the main channel, a deposition of sediment resulted wherever this 
joss oceurred. 

In this manner the bed of the stream, during each successive flood, was built up 
higher and higher, while the water escaping over the banks built them up also. 
Thus the river and its banks were both gradually elevated above the neigh 
lands until some important breach occurred in one or the other bank, am . 
the river to seek a new channel through or over the lower lands. Illustrations ot 
this process are frequently occurring at this time in the lower part of the basin. 
Sixty miles above the month of the river its flood surface is now seven or eight 
feet Ligher than the mean level of the Gulf, and through this sixty miles it flows 
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to the sea between narrow banks that have been elevated by repeated overfiows 
above the sea-level. 

From time to time the river has broken through these narrow embankments 
and found a steeper and shorter route to the salt water. Through such new route 
its 3 waters bear immense quantities of sediment, Which is deposited 
in the Gulf at the mouth of the outlet, because the current can carry it no far- 
ther. About thirty-five miles above the mouth one of these outlets, known as 
“The Jump,” occurred about forty years ago. It has already formed over a hun- 
dred square miles of territory upon which rice plantations exist, and on which 
trees are thana man’s body. From six thousand acres of this land, 
pure from the State of Louisiana, were obtained nearly all of the willows 
used in the construction of the jetties. The gradual enlargement of this sub- 
delta has so lengthened the outlet and fiattened the surface slope of its branching 
channels that the current from the river through them, even in flood time, is now 
too sluggish to the heavy sedimentary matters of the main river by that 
route to the sea, and hence this outlet is gradually closing up. When it first oc- 
curred the water in it was one hundred feet deep; now it is scarcely four or five. 

During this land-building process of the river outlets were doubtless formed 
from time to time throughout the entire six hundred miles of the basin, in a sim- 
ilar manner to the onedeseribedat “The Jump.” Occasionally the conditions were 
such as to cause the entire stream to forsake its old channel, and in this way it was 
enabled to distribute its deposits throughout the whole width of the basin from 
bluff to bluff. Cut-offs and crevasses facilitated this distribution, and the eleva- 
tion of the bed and the banks of the 9 it the ability to maintain a sufti- 
cient height above the adjacent lands to send its earthy matters many miles away 
from its channel, while the unstable character of its banks enabled it to change 
— location from time to time, and thus to cover every part of the basin with its 

e; ts. 
vees stop this land-building process, because they restrain the floods within 
the defined channel of the river, and so Ingas they are intact it is impossible for 
the banks or the bed of the river to be built up to greater heights by the natural 
prooren Just described. It is an error completely, and often roved, but still 
repeatedly advanced by misinformed persons, that rivers confined between levees 
have a tendency to have their beds elevated, and, as a consequence, to need a cor- 
responding elevation of the levees. The Po and the Rhine and other rivers in 
Europe effectually disprove such assertions. Their channels have been deepe 
and their floods lowered as a co: uence of perfect levees, and this, it will be 
presently seen, is an inevitable tof the laws which control the phenomena 
of sedimentary streams, wherever they flow in channels made through their own 
* These principles or laws I will now endeavor to explain. 

‘he term * slope of the river is used by engineers to indicate the inclination 
which the surface of the flood bears to the sea-level. When the slope is re- 
ferred to without qualification, it means the fiood line at the various points alon 
the river, and is synonymous with the term “the fall of the river per mile.” K 
has no reference to the slope of the bottom of the river. One end of the slope is 
unalterably fixed by the Gulf of Mexico. Other points in its line may be lowered 
or elevated to a certain extent by natural or artificial causes. 

The force which produces the current is the fall of the water from a higher toa 
lower level, and the slope is an indication of the amount of this force. Other con- 
ditions being the same, the steeper the slope the more rapid will be the current. 

The chief element which retards the current is the tion between the water 
and the bed of the stream. This friction increases as the surface in contact with 
the water increases, and is therefore greatest where the width is greatest, and 
conversely it is least where the width of the channel is least. Hence it is evident 
that the velocity of the current may not only-be increased by increasing the slo 
but also by decreasing the friction. It must be remem that nearly all of the 
sedimentary matter transported by the water is carried in suspension, and that 
the quantity carried is in proportion to its velocity. Only a small quantity of it 
is rolled along the bottom. Hence if the current be checked when its waters are 
heavily charged with this sediment, (as they always are in flood time,) a deposi- 
tion of a portion of their burden becomes inevitable. 

No fact in connection with the river is more tho) hly established than that 
the current in flood time cannot be checked in the slightest degree without caus- 
ing a deposition of some part of the sediment. Screens of iron wire with meshes 
one foot square, placed across shoals in the Missouri River, have sufficed to retard 
the current enough to cause deposits sixteen feet deep to be formed durin 
flood, and in this simple manner new banks have been developed in excessively 
wide parts of that river to deepen its channel and lower its slope. Willow screens, 
first used at the jetties at the mouth of the river for the same purpose, raised the 
bottom during one flood, over a large area at the head of the passes where it was 
from twelve to sixteen feet deep, ost to the surface of the water, and seventy 
or eighty acres of land covered with vegetation are now to be seen on the eastern 
side of the upper end of the South Pass channel that has been thus formed. 

I have named three controlling principles which are present in every problem 
presented by the characteristic phenomena of the river. Each one of these is very 


simple in itself. It is, however, absolutely necessary to remember each of them 
to fully comprebend the subject and to be able to recognize the e influ- 
ence of Ai a in creating these phenomena. Iwill briefiy repeat them to more 
strongly impress their importance. The first is the force producing the current. 
This force 18 — the result of the fall of the river from a h. to a lower 
level. The secon the frictional resistance of its bed. The third is the inti- 


mate relation between the quantity of sediment carried in the water and the ve- 
locity of the current. If we increase or decrease the current from any cause, we 
increase or decrease the quantity of sediment carried by the river. e can in- 
crease or decrease the current temporarily by either of two methods, namely, by 
altering the slope, or by altering the frictional resistance, ore, by these 
two methods the scouring and depositing effect can be produced. If we increase 
the current during the floods we produce a er ree and enlarging of the 
channel through the shoals, and they are lett in better condition during low water, 
and at the same time we ultimately lower the height of the floods. If we decrease 
the current we produce shoals — higher floods. 

The river from Commerce to the Gulf, between the levees, is eee a grand 
trunk into which is poured all of the sedimentary matters of the tributaries. This 
trunk must discharge as much sediment as it receives, or that which it does not 
discharge must be left in the channel and thus injure na ion. If it es 
more than it receives, the excess must be taken outof the of the channel, and 
it will be deepened thereby and the fioods will be lowered. Hence it follows that 
by the process of di unor scour, the river has the ability to produce a current 
capable of carrying its entary burden, without loss or gain, to the sea. This 
velocity of current we may call the normal current. In seasons of t floods the 
normal current will be more rapid than when the waters are less highly ed 
with sediment. This normal current 3 by the river itself as a result of 
these three controlling principles. Flowing over a of deposits, from which it 
takes up additional — — when the current is too rapid, it thus deepens the bed, 
and with it the slope, and thus the current declines. it be too sluggish, deposits 
fallto the bottom, and by raising the bed it increases the slope, and as this is steep- 
ened the current is accelerated until the normal velocity is again attained. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that it is notin who pow of man to permanently increase its cur- 
rentabove the normal velocity. it be increased from any cause, the water will 
take up an additional burden from the bed of the river and thus enlarge and deepen 
its shean and its slope will be thereby reduced, and with this reduction will 
follow a reduction of current and the scouring will cease as the current diminishes 
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until the normal rate is attained, and then the channel will be sufficiently enlarged 
and the slope so lowered as to prevent any further scouring. 1 X 

The importance of the levees as a means of improving the navigation of the river 
comes wholly from the relation which the volume of a sedimentary stream bears 
to the fractional resistance of the bed. Ifthe volume be diminished, the ratio of 
friction to the volume will be increased; and conversely if the volume be in- 
creased the ratio of frictional resistance will be dec . Hence, if it can be 
shown that a higher velocity of current results from the retention of the whole 
volume within the levees, it must follow that a greater amount of sediment will be 
r than that which the tributaries con- 
tribute, it must be taken uj bed to the benefit of navigation, and the 
tlood line must consequently be lowered to such a degree as will finally reduce the 
excess of current which the increased volume has produced down to the normal 
velocity. The increase of volume which will be secured by the closure of these 
gaps w roduce this increased current. 

Through these a large N of the volume of the floods now escapes, and this 
force the river is expending in its prehistoric occupation of land-building—a pro- 
cess wholly incompatible with the occupation of this vast alluvial district by man. 
Instead of letting this worse than wasted force be thus employed, the plan recom- 
mended by the pany ig gre nosey to utilize the entire force of the river to 
deepen its channel for the safe transit of the immense products of the valley, and 
tor the safe discharge of its entire volume of flood waters without interrupting in 
any manner the avocations of commerce and agriculture. That it is entirely 
practicable to retain within the present levees the entire flood discharge of the 
river, if they be repaired, even without raising them any higher, I will now en- 
den vor to prove. j 

The relation which the volume bears to the frictional resistance will be readily 
understood by examining the foregoing di: m. Let us suppose the Mississippi 
River in flood to be 118 feet deep and 3,000 feet wide, and that an additional rise of 
tive feet then occurs. The increase of friction in this case is only on the two sides 
of the channel which are in contact with this additional five feet of depth. This 
frictional or wetted surface on the two banks would probably not ex an agg 
gate width of twenty feet. The water flowing in the stream before this addition 
was made to it had a frictional surface of about 3,100 feet in width. The five feet 
additional rise increases the cross-section in such case from about 200,000 to 
215,100 square feet, or 73 per cent., while the friction will have been only increased 
about two-thirds of 1 per cent. . 

We see, therefore, that the ratio of friction decreases with an increase of vol- 
ume, and, as a natural result of this, we must have an increase of velocity of cur- 
rent, and ayia spanned an increased capacity of disc in the stream. But in 
addition to the increase of velocity from the diminished friction, the five feet ele- 
vation materially increases the slope also, and thus adds another cause to increase 
the current. Carrollton is one hundred and twenty miles from the Gulf; therefore 
a tive-feet rise there increases the slope one-half an inch per mile. 

The semicircular dia; are intended to show how rapidly the frictional 
resistance increases if the river be divided into two or more channels, The large 
semicircle may be sup, to represent the bed of the main river, its capacity 
being equal to that of the two smaller ones. The wetted surface or frictional 
resistance is inc’ by this subdivision 41 per cent. Henceit is simply impos- 
sible for the water to flow as fast in two channels, unless they have steeper slopes, 
as it would if it all flowed inonechannel. This part of the diagram, however, is 
more particularly intended to illustrate the force of what I have to say later in 
reference to the closure of the moaning’ by 

Some idea of the immense increase in the capacity of the river to discharge its 
floods, as a result of this reduction of friction and increase of slope, may be in- 
ferred from a few facts I have tabulated from the exact measurements of Hum- 
phreys and Abbot during the floods of 1851 and 1858. They are excerpted from 
Appendix D of their report. These measurements were made at two places on 
the river nearly 1,000 miles apart, and when the floods were confined within the 


levees. 
FIRST—AT COLUMBUS. TWENTY MILES BELOW CAIRO. 


r we be 
2 2 . 
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a a $ 4.8 
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June 15, 1858, height of river above low water. -| 40.1 | 1,349,400 | 8. 19 
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We see by the first table that when the river at Columbus was 83 feet above low- 
water mark an additional rise of only 2.1 feet was suflicient to increase the mean 
current nearly one foot per second, and that the discharge was one-sixth greater, 


The depth of river at the time was about 96 feet. Therefore, this 16 per cent. in- 
crease of discharge was attained with the addition of only one-forticth part of its 


depth. 

The second table shows that a decrease of 6.8 feet in the height of the river at 
this place resulted in a loss of more than two and one-half feet per second in the 
current and a diminution of 508,000 cubic feet per second in the discharge. If we 
suppose the banks of the river to have been ninety feet above the bottom of the 
channel, this table proves that with levees only seven feet high upon them they 
would retain a sufficiently increased volume to add 60 per cent. to the discharge of 
the river and over 45 per cent. to the velocity of the current. 

The third table shows that at Carrollton, near New Orleans, an increase of three 
feet in the arene of the river added nearly 30 per cent. to the amount which was 
discharged, (almost doubling the percentage of increase shown with a rise of 2.1 
feet at Columbus.) while the current was accelerated at the same time more than 
20 per cent. 

he fourth table shows that at four feet greater height of the river it discharged 
40 per cent. more water and that its current was increased 32 per cent. 

he fifth table shows that with a difference of only 6.8 feet the discharge of the 
river at Carrollton was more than double. The river here at the lowest stage 
was 115 feet deep. Hence there was an increase of only one-seventeenth part of 
its total depth required to produce this astonishing difference in the discharge of 
the river. The velocity was at the same time increased 85 per cent. 

These tables are the result of actual observation and careful measurements. 
They represent stubborn facts, without any theorizing, and they show how absurd 
are some of the statements made as to the effect of outlets in lowering the floods 
of the river. For instance, the fifth table shows that when the river (March 19, 
1851) was nearly up to the highest water mark known at Carrollton, it would have 
required an ontlet larger than the 5 itself to lower it 6.8 feet. Such ount- 
let would have had to discharge 577,000 cubic feet per second, while the whole 
river could only discharge 572,000 feet, when its surface was 6.8 feet lower. This 
enormous quantity of water (577,000 cubic feet per second) would cover a square 
mile one foot deep in about forty-eight seconds. 

In twenty-four hours it would cover 1,800 miles to the same depth, and in less 
than a fortnight it would put an average depth of three feet over an area as large 
as the entire State of New Jersey. To lower the river only two feet at Carrollton 
when in flood would require an outlet as big as Red River. This is because such 
loss of volume lowers the slope and increases the frictional resistance in the main 
stream below the outlet; and this causes it to flow more slowly, and thus prevents 
that great reduction in its height which the thoughtless would expect. 

When we refer to the three prance governing this problem and know how 
thoroughly they are established by experience, observation, and 5 and 
remember the intimate relation existing between the quantity of nent carried 
and the velocity of the current, it would seem impossible to arrive at any other 
conclusion than that the loss of velocity which invariably accompanies a lower 
height of the flood line cannot fail to result in a deposition of sediment in the 
channel of the riyer, where such loss of velocity occurs during a flood when the 
water is carrying such an enormous volume of sediment. But this fact does not 
rely foe: pet upon the plain deductions to be drawn from a consideration of the 
three principles we have refi to. The numerous soundings and examinations 
made of the of the river show that below every outlet its channel is reduced 
in size by the deposits thrown down as aresult of the loss of volume through such 
outlet and the consequent reduction in velocity of current. 

The floods do not come so 5 that the increased velocity due to the 
increased volume is felt pany days before the floods rise near the top of the levees, 
and if these gaps were cl I have no doubt that the increased velocity result- 
ing therefrom would enable the floods to be discharged without any danger of their 
overtopping the present levees. It is possible that some very extrao! flood, 
if it occurred the next year after they were closed, might break through them or 
escape at some one of the lowest points in them ; but extraordinary floods are ex- 
ceptional, and it is altogether possible that before another one comes the channel 
of the river would be restored to the dimensions which it had when these levees 
were intact, and when they were capable of discharging any one of the ordinary 
floods which occurred. 

If they be left open, new shoals and injurious changes in the channel will be 
occurring at other points of the river than those selected by the commission for 
immediate improvement, and these new obstructions and changes in the channel 
will require so much more additional work, and this will undoubtedly cost twice 
or thrice as much as it will to repair the levees. By repairing them the channel 
will not aroe poe from ing worse at Sry pomi on the river but the 
shoaling which has occurred as a result of these outlets will be removed by the 
effect of the levees, and the works of improvement can then be limited to the re- 
duction of the excessively wide places which now exist, and which are inclosed 
by the present lines of levees. These wide places are the cause of cut-offs, cav- 
ing banks, shifting channels, and vexatious shoals. 

he plan of improvement recommended by the commission differs from any 
other previously proposed sor the correction of the channel, in the fact that it 
looks to a rectification of the high-water channel by the ultimate narrowing of 
these wide places as the only method by which a deep and uniform low-water 
channel can be permanently secured. The wide places in the high-water channel 
create alternations of current velocity and steeper slopes to overcome the excessive 
frictional resistance. These cause the water to be highly charged with sediment 
at one part of its journey to the sea and much less highly charged at others. This 
creates scouring and depositing in the bed and radical changes in the channel b; 
the caving away of its banks. By reducing these wide places to a width approxi- 
mately the same as that of the narrow parts of the river the friction is reduced. 
a lower slope and more uniform depth will be obtained, and the velocity of current 
will not be subject to its present changes. 

A uniform charge of sediment will result from uniformity of current velocity, 
and the caving of the banks will then be e e arrested, for the reason that 


not, therefore, be 
A less depth at low water than 
twenty feet will not insure stability of channel, for the reason that a less depth will 
result from 8 a reduction of the wide places. Permanence of channel 
will be attained only in proportion as uniformity of width of the high-water chan- 
nel is attained, and when this is secured the depth at low water may be consider- 
ably more than twenty feet, but it will certainly not be less. 
he sooner these wide places are corrected the less will the improvement of the 
river cost. The maintenance of the levees, as far as they may be necessary to 
control the floods, will greatly lessen the cost of the work, because the retention 
of the water within them will prevent new shoals from forming during the nar- 
rowing of the wide places, and ause the larger the volume of a silt-bearing 
river in flood-time the deeper will be its chann Through the three hundred 


and miles below the month of Red River the river has a comparatively uni- 
form width, and the caving of the banks is very slight as com — eo 
ver. 


— oi occurring in the eight hundred and twenty miles above 
conclusion I may say that what I have urged here cal ae to the closing of these 
gaps is but a repetition of an argument made by me before the Committee on Com- 
peor of the House six years ago. Inclosing my address to the committee I then 

There can be no doubt of the entire feasibiht 


of so 8 the Mississippi 
River from Cairo to the Gulf that a channel dep: 


of twenty feet during the low- 
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water seasons can be permanently secured throughout its entire course, and that 
the alluvial lands on each side of its waters can be made absolutely safe from over- 
flow without levees by such correction. This can be accomplished for a sum en- 
tirely within the ability of the Government and one really cant when com- 
ared with the magnitude of the benefits which would flow from such improvement. 
ntil such work is accomplished an annual expenditure for the maintenance of the 
levees is imperative.” 
THE ATCHAFALAYA. 

I cannot agree with the recommendations of the commission for the correction of 
the river at the mouth of Red River. The report sets forth the following facts: 

The enlargement of the Atchafalaya has steadily progressed since the removal 
of the raft therefrom by the State of Louisiana. Now it has a capacity of dis- 
charge nearly equal to Red River, and affords a line of least resistance for the flow 
of that stream to the sea. The discharge of Red Riverinto the Mississippi isnow 
small and infrequent. The outlet from the Mississippi to the Atchafalaya is al- 
most constant, and at times very large. The elevation of the water surface at the 
junction of Old River and the Mississippi (that is, the old mouth of the Red River) 
is almost constantly above that at the head of the Atchafalaya. The difference, 
on the 13th of last October, being 7.3 feet in the distance of about five miles. 
There is a marked tendency to increase this difference of level, toenlarge 
both the communication between the Mississippi and the Atchafalaya, and the 
Atchafalaya itself.” 

The recommendations of the commission to which I object are as follows: 

* We therefore recommend that at the earliest possible tune a continuous brush 
sill be laid across Old River, between Turnbull's Island and the Mississippi, at 
such point as surveys show to be advisable, with the object of checking the 
enlargement of the outlet from the . at that point. 

We also recommend that the e of the subject be continued, in order to 
ascertain, first, the e iency of completing the divorce between the Mississippi 
on the one hand and the Red and Atchafalaya on the other.” 

It seems to me that these recommenda’ completely ignore the principles 
underlying bed N plan of improvement recommended by the commission. In 
its report, dated 17th February, 1880, these principles, in their relation to islands, 
are thus set forth: 

It is a well established law of hydraulics that the ratio of frictional resistance, 
per unit of volume, increases if the sectional area diminished. Thus, if the 
volume of a river were suddenly divided by an island into two channels, the water 
flowing in them would encounter more frictional resistance than it met with while 
flowing in a single channel. Hence, the currents through these channels would 
be more sluggish, and as the water is charged with sediment, the sluggish current 
would canse a deposit in the channel, which would first begin at their upper ends, 
and would continue until the bottoms of the two channels would be so steepened 
that the current would attain a velocity capable of carrying the suspended sedi- 
ment through them without farther deposit, and the slope of the river's surface 
in flood time would be found to be steeper through them than above and below 
where the volume flows in a single channel.” 

When the Atchafalaya was made it formed an island, which is bounded by the 
Atchafalaya, the Mississippi, and the Gulf of Mexico, and it conforms precisely to 
the conditions set forth in the above extract. The report just refe: to further 


Bays: 

In the case of a crevasse, an island is also formed, having the main body of 
the river on the one side and the erevasse channel on the other side. As the vol- 
ume flowing in the main channel below a crevasse has been decreased by the 
amount drawn off through it, a steeper slope in the main river, if the crevasse be 
kept permanently open, becomes inevitable, because the shoal below the outlet, 
as it grows in len down stream, from the deposition of successive floods, - 
ually increases the frictional resistance of the volume flowing through that dimin- 
ished channel, and this tends to check the current of the river above the crevasse, 
and thus the shoaling of the river bed and the raising of the flood line above the 
site of the outlet ensues as a secon and permanent effect. 

It is in this way that silt-bearing streams, flowing through alluvial deposits, 
have the r gro dies increase or steepen their surface slopes, and thus recover the 
velocity of their currents, and ry ee them to the work of transporting the sedi- 

matter, with which the flood waters are charged, so that this matter may 
ed without loss or gain. 
“In proof of the correctness of these views, and of their full accordance with 
well-established hydraulic laws, we have the evidence of this relation between 
slope and volume presented in the phenomena of silt- streams all over the 
world. Whenever such streams flow through alluvial deposits, other conditions 
being the same, the slope is least when the volume is greatest, and conversely 
the slope is found to be invariably increased as the volume is diminished.” 

There are no truths in science more capable of complete demonstration or more 
generally recognized by hydraulic mgn eers than these, and the effects already 
created y the Atchafalaya, and which are contained in the present report, bear 
ample testimony to the soundness of the deductions thusadvanced. For instance, 
the volume in the main river below the Atchafalaya outlet is decreased the 
volume carried off through the Atchafalaya; therefore, in proportion as the lower 
Mississippi has lost this volume, according to the principles laid down by thecom- 
mission, the slope of the river or its flood line should be steepened, for the com- 
mission correctly says: 

“The slope is found to be invariably increased as the volume is diminished.” 

The last report of the commission says: 

No decrease of flood heights on the Mississippi, from which volume has been 
abstracted, is observable as the result of outlet in the gauge records at 
h it practically amounts tothe diver- 
e flood of the Mississippi.” 

eras 


ment 
be 


fact that the bed of the main river below the A: ya 9 
with so much deposit, under the influence of the 1 

laya, that only five-sixths of the former flood volume is all that is now required to 
bring the ace of the to the same height on the levees that they attained 
when the main river received the volume of the Red River. 

‘The report states further: 

ut such a decrease of flood elevation has been observed in the Atchafalaya, 
to which the volume abstracted from the Mississippi has been added.“ 

When we refer to the principles adopted by the commission we find it stated 

Whenever such streams flow through alluvial deposits, other conditions being 
the same, the slope is least when the volume is . 

The volume has been steadily Nr e Atchafalaya, and, as a natural 
result of such increase, its slope has It now carries off the volume 
of the Red River and a portion of the Mississippi water, and the commission state 
as a fact shat a decrease of flood elevation has observed in the Atchafalaya.” 


This is precisely in accordance with the principles adopted by the commission, 
and these facts conclusively prove the ine: De. of com Laing the divorce 
between the Mississippi on the one hand and the and “Atchafalaya Rivers on 


the other.” There is no need of further study, it seems to me, upon the question 
of such divorce; but, onthe contrary, there is every reason for immediate action 
to prevent not only the further loss of volume from the Mississippi but to restore 
to it the discharge of Red River, which is now going down the Atchafalaya. It 


would probably not be advisable to reduce the cross-section of the Atel ya to 
restrain more than about one-sixth of its volume . which would thus 
occupy six years in its com: closure, although tables I have already given 


Atchafalaya has been 


0 peel beer the 
and, as an immense 


to 
e bed of the si 


crevasse 
bed below it. It is not easy to foretell exactly how long the secondary effect (that 
of shosbon, above the outlet) will continue. I. — che f 
the chann: 
of friction 
But the amount of this additional resistance increases as the shoaling extends 
on down stream, for the same reason thata long pipe of a given capacity and slo 
will not discharge as much water in a given unit of time as & shorter one with the 
same head, , and slope. Hence, although the channel is diminished b 
deposits immediately below an outlet during the next ensuing flood, yet this shoal- 
ing may not extend sufficiently far down stream to react 8 upon the cur- 
rent above the cre until after successive floods have still further extended 
the sh and thus lengthened, as it were, the diminished channel through 
which the river then flows. The raising of the flood line above the outlet, by which 
an increased slope is given to the river below it, is, however, only a question of 
time, if the outlet remain in full force. It will ually raise the floods higher 
and er above the outlet, until a steeper slope below it restores the no cur- 
e slope of a sediment-bearing stream is adjusted by laws as immutable 
as those which control the punet, and a farther flood elevation above this outlet 
if the volume of the Red River be lost to the Mississippi, is inevitable. 


the enlargement of the Missis- 
tchafalaya country will be made 
is closed. 


completely 1 the Atchafalaya 
vers. The result of this will be to increase the volume 
pot ay the depth of water on bars below the Red 

y ten fect depth now exists. 


HARBOR OF VICKSBURGH. 
The report recommends that the improvement of this harbor be attempted by 


rev Delta Point against further erosion, sae Dy Seeing out a basin and a 
channel leading to the harbor, by which steamers have access to Vicksburgh 
landing. The first cost of this is estimated 


3 at rg aed and the revet- 
ment of Delta Point at $100,000 more. I do not believe Delta Point can be perma- 
ary ps revetted for an additional $100,000. Two handred and twenty-nine thou- 
sand dollars have been heretofore appropriated for this draws and, as the report 


My experience has taught me that of all methods of deepenin 
connected with the Mississippi River, that of — oe one oft 
roposed, if carried out successfully, 


— . — 
W. represen! 

the first cost of the work would make 
this plan of improvement cost about a million and a half dollars. For this sum, 
and napa for much less, the river can be made to resume the channel it followed 
thirty or — years when it washed the shore of Vicks and before it 


1 
gress failing at an hereafter 
ould be required for dredging ous the p I do not be- 
a aO iaa TOALE ET DOSEL AE SEAI, PaE AENA 
execu 


For these reasons, and because I know it is practicable to extend Delta Point 
artificially to a sufficient distance to throw the channel against the old landing at 
Vie I recommend that this work be undertaken for the ut recti 


accom 
Vicksburgh wharf without outlay 
fifty thousand dollars could be profitably expended upon this work during the 
ensuing year. 


IMPROVEMENTS BETWEEN THE MOUTHS OF THE MISSOURI AND OHIO RIVERS. 
The commission in its report, in speaking of the improvements now being car- 
ried on by the War Department between the mouths of the Missouri and Ohio 


Rivers, a of about two hundred miles, sa: 
The success of Captain Ernst’s works thus 


tar justifies, in our opmion, the 
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methods he has employed, and we are of the opinion that it should be pushed 
toward completion under liberal appropriations.” 

I cannot join with the commission in this indorsement and recommendation, for 
the reason that the plans now being executed by mapia Ernst have never been 
submitted to me for examination. I have been informed that a committee a 
pointed by the commission did examine these plans and approve them; but so 
as I know they were never submitted to the commission itself. 

Before I would feel justified in giving my 8 to detall plans ſor the im- 
provement of any portion of the river, it would necessary for me to carefully 
consider them, not merely in the light of the immediate results which the works 
might be expected to accomplish but also as to their effect upon other parts of the 
river. It would also be necessary to know whether the proposed for the 
special locality were in full accord with the general plan of improvement recom- 
mended by the commission, and, assuming the plans to be correct, whether they 
were to be carried out with due to economy in the expenditure of money. 

Under the act of Congress creating the commission, it is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of reporting plans for the improvement of the entire river, and it alone 
is responsible for them, Ido not believe the public tion will be met b. 
exempting so extensive and important a section of the river as this 8 
miles from the supervision of the commission. This was done by a clause in the 
last appropriation of $600,000 for this of the river, and the effect of the present 
recommendation is to en e the disbursement of a like sum ut any con- 
trol of the works by the commission. 

I do not desire to be understood as condemning the plans which are now being 
executed by Captain Ernst; but I cannot unite with the commission in indorsing 
them, for the reasons stated. 

Very respectfully, 


General Q. A. GILMORE, U. S. A., 
President of the Mississippi Ricer Commission, 


JAS. B. EADS. 


APPENDIX B. 


[Remarks of Professor Henry Mitchell before the Committee on Levees and Im- 
provement of the Mississippi River.] 
WASHINGTON, March 11, 1882. 

Professor Henry Mitchell, a member of the Mississippi River commission, was 
invited to 1 the committee, Which he did, as follows: 

I think. Mr. Chairman and tlemen, that the facts which we desire to lay 
before you are pretty eo all in, and therefore I do not desire to make any ex- 
tended remarks, bat I shall be very happy to answer any questions that you may 

ut. 
E An observation has been made by the gentleman from Texas piy 9 
regard to the question of floods, which expresses the idea exactly to my d. 
namely, that the rising of the river and the overflowing of its banks increases its 
friction on the surface and 2 checks the progress of the water and 
the tendency to overflow and I think that Major Harrod did not state exactly 
what he meant when he said that he regarded the loss of the levees as the only 
cause of the deterioration of the river above. I think he would have added that 
the widening of the river would of itself have produced the same effect. 

Mr. HARROD. I meant to include that 

Mr. Jones. I understood Major Harrod to include the spreading of the waters, 
no matter from what cause. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Then Lentirely concur with him in the opinion he has expressed. 
The effect of confining the water of the river in reducing floods rather than in- 
creasing them (which seems like a ox) can ps be stated a little better 
and more clearly from an entirely theoretical point of view. You all know that 
the most economical water carrier is a cy! pe, because the frictional sur- 
face is in the least ratio with the capacity of the pipe. The best conduit is a semi- 
circle, for the same reason that the frict surface bears the smallest possible 
pro; ion to the capacity. Now, in the case of a cylindrical conduit the ratio of 
the border of the stream transversely to the in the middle of the stream is 
us 3 to J. That is the most economical water a channel in which the pe- 
rimeter shall bear the ratio of 3 to 1 on the maximum central depth. Of course 
we never find in nature such a conduit, but we find approximations to it wherever 
we find a fair, deep stream with good navigation. Now, so far from this econom: 
of surface being realized in the troubled portions of the Ae River to whi 
Major Harrod has referred, the proportion instead of being 3 to I is, at low water, 
1,000 to 1; that is, three hund times as t as it sh be. 

But in another portion of the river, say below New Orleans for eighty miles, 
you have an approximate realization of the economical channel, because in that 
section of the river, which is narrower, you have a depth of one hundred feet, so 
that your ratio of perimeter is about 24 to 1, and you are zapaly fy hen the 
cylindrical form. I do not mean to say that the two cases of Plum Point or New 

adrid are parallel exactly with that portion of the river which lies below New 
Orleans, but the conditions are similar in a great many respects, and at New Or- 
leans you have only fifteen feet rise, because you have a less frictional surface in 
pro m to the area and the capacity of the stream, so the water passes off more 
easily. In the lower part of the river, where the proportion is as 1 to 24 instead 
of 1 to 1,000, you have ry of one hundred feet as a mean for one hundred 
miles above New Orleans and seventy miles below, aud the lowest water — have 
in the shoalest part is sixty-five feet. The reduction of width has been 6,000 
feet above (at Plum Point) to 2,350 below in the borhood of New Orleans. 

Now you do not want sixty-five feet of water for navigation; you want twelve 
feet, ii that is all you e t to get; so that this is not a great encroachment 
which is expected at Plum Point, where there is already five or six feet; and ina 
large portion of the river no encroachment would be required at all to produce the 
necessa rail “mp becanse the depth increases so rapidly with the diminution 
of the width. For a ou have ten times as much water in front of New 
Orleans, with half the w t you have at Memphis or Plum Point. Iam just 
fresh from a little study of the Delaware, which is minute stream compared with 
the Mississippi, but which has all the characteristics of the larger river. Some 
portions of the ware have been leveed for a hundred years, and, as far as I can 
observe, the response of the river to the eee. p by the Mississippi River 
commission has been prompt and satis soon ki and excellent results have come 
from a systematic procedure npon substan! y the principles and the method pro- 
posed by the commission. The stream has been leveed, then it has had its shores 
Sangha by wharves and other structures, and the bottom has given way just 
about so fast. The Delaware is a stream which is subject to fi I have not 
the figures to show the size or extent of those floods, but, so far as I know, they 
have not increased. The bottom has given way about as rapidly as the shores have 
been raised, so thatthe stream is in as good condition now as it ever was in respect 
to tloods, and in a great deal better condition as to navigation, having twelve or 
tifteen feet more water. 

Mr. DARRALL. What kind of material has been used in the construction of the 
levees on the Delaware! , 

ti MITCHELL. Substantially the same as on the Mississippi—heaps of sand or 
earth. 

Mr. DARRALL. Can you give us any information as to their size or height! 


Mr. MITCHELL. I cannot give / kap anything definite. aey a to be about 
the same height as those along the Mississippi—four or five cet high. ape 
‘or the 


Mr. GUNTER. Are the banks protected as indicated by Major 
Mississippi banks? 
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injured navigation and 


Mr. MITCHELL.’ No, sir; not by any process that had for its Pin only revet- 
ment. They are protected in various ways for the sake of valuable property. 
Mr. CARPENTER. And those protections have been found to last? 
Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, sir. In some places they are permanent structures. 
Mr. CARPENTER. And they accomp! the p of protecting the banks! 
Mr. MITCHELL. Well, the — of erecting them was not directly to improve 
the navigation of the river, but the improvement has resulted — 


A Arrexpix C. 
[From report of Hon. John R. Thomas, from the Committee on Levees and Im- 
provement of the Mississippi River.] 


Mr. ROBERTSON, I desire, Captain Cowdon, to ask you some questions which 
have been handed to me by my colleague, Mr. Ellis. The first is: Will the jet- 
ties prove a failure!” 


You ask your questions and I will answer them in my own varann give you my 
reasons. 


is not enough. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is a sufficient answer. I will ask another question. If 
they do fail, will it not be necessary to construct a ship canal from the Mississippi 
River to deep-sea Water! ` 

“Mr. COWDON. That is what I have always thought. There are two ways of 
doing it; one is by the Saint Philip route, the other is by the Barataria route. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That point is covered by the next question. Which is the 
best route for said canal? 

“ Mr. Cowvox. I am of the decided opinion that the Barataria ship-canal route 
is the best; it is the only route where we can get as much water as we ought to have. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Therefore, then, you say that the Barataria Canal to Fort 
* is the best practicable route ? 

Nr. Cowpox. I think so. 

“Mr. GUNTER. State whether that route shortens the distance to the ocean? 

Mr. Cowpon. Yes; it is fifty-five miles by that route from New Orleans out to 
the sea, while by the mouth of the river it is one hundred and twenty miles. It is also 
a little nearer for vessels going to New York than by the Southwest Pass, and 
nearer to all the Gulf ports. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, In case the jetties fail, that canal will have to be opened as 
the outlet for Western commerce, will it not? 

* Mr. Cowpox. I think that is the best route. 

“Mr. ROBERTSON. Are you not interested in that canal? 

Nr. Cowpox. I am, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. You are its original and principal incorporator ? 

“Mr. Cowpox. I am. 

“Mr. ROBERTSON. Then your personal interests are involved in the failure of 


the pee 1 

“Mr. Cowpox. Not at all. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Because the failure of the jetties would necessitate the con- 
struction of your canàl f 

“ Mr. Cowpoy. Not at all, sir. They can make the Saint Philip Canal if the: 
want to; the failure of the jetties would necessitate the making of some other out- 
let, but it would not n tate the making of that one atall. I merely give 
my opinion that that is the best route. The engineers, however, have reported N 
favor of the Saint Philip route.” 

The first gentleman submitting plans (as will be observed from the foregoing 
evidence) were Mr. John Cowdon, of Mem T and Captain Thomas 
Leathers, of New Orleans, Louisiana. these en advocated what 
is known as the outlet system. The particular outlet favored by them was one 
to be made b ga P le 

In the committee were inclined to think quite favorably of the 
plans proposed by Mr. Cowdon, but subsequent investigation has convinced the 
0 ttee of the folly of such a course, as we are satis! first, that nothing has 
contributed so much to the building up of bars and 
in the Mississippi River as outlets which have been . — by the giving way of 
the banks at various points along said river extreme hig 

Congress has expended large sums of money in securing water at the South 
Pass, An outlet at Lake Borgne, which is like one hundred miles above 
the head of the passes, would have the effect of slac: aps Srog current below the 
outlet, and thereby causing increased deposit, not only but in the jetties, 
thus destroying the splendid navigation found there at the present time. 

In answer to questions put to Mr. Cowdon by your it was ascertained 
that he and his associates had contracted for and now control the land through 
which it was proposed to make this outlet. He asks for an appropriation of 
$250,000 to begin with, and says that he shall ask Con to — $500,000 
after the work shall have been completed and a channel of a requisite depth for safe 
navigation through the outlet has been secured. The evidence of a distinguished 
engineer shows that the outlet proposed could be made for $250; whereas Mr. 
Cowdon asks $250,000, 

Mr. Cowdon also admitted to your committee that he was the principal owner 
of the lands and property through which it was at one time pro dig the 
Barataria Canal. Your committee is satisfied that, if the Lake outlet should 


taria or at pees ger se and, as reports of 
taria is the most feasible o 
our committee that there is more to the promoters of the proposed Lake out. 
also that the a 8 lan would 
ppi 


satisfied that no greater mistake could be made by Congress than to ced a the out- 


vial lands of the Mississippi River freed from overflows, still it is satisfied that the 

plan y the Missisippi River commission isthe that ever has been 

posed to secure safe and permanent navigation of the moe a River, and that 

tis the first object to which Congress should devote i Š 

abiding confidence in the eae and integrity of the Mississippi River com- 

mission, we believe that both objects will be secured by carrying into effect the 
lans proposed by said commission, and recommend most earnestly the passage of 

bat E N R. 5 the substitute herewith proposed by your committee for bill 

0. . 
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Improvement of the Mississippi River. 


SPEECH 


OF 


H ON. JOSEPH H. BUBROWS, 


OF MIS SOU RI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 7, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6184) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri, said : i 

Mr. SPEAKER: Were it not that I am a member of the committee 
which reported this bill, and that, under the rules of this House, 
have had this matter in charge, I would keep my seat and let others 
speak who are older in years, abler in counsel, and that have de- 
voted much study and thought to this national enterprise, which 
should have engaged the attention of the Forty-seventh Congress 
at an earlier day than this, for, taken as a whole, and in all its bear- 
ings, present and prospective, the improvement of the Mississippi 
River, by whatever plan, is the peer of any other measure that has 
or will engage the attention of this body. It is well known that we 
spent days in discussing the ‘polygamy bill,” “Chinese immigra- 
tion,” “tariff commission,” and other measures of minor moment. 
This Hall has resounded with eloquence, logic, wit, and sarcasm 
upon scores of subjects trivial in their nature and import when com- 
pared in magnitude and importance to the commerce of the West, 
as linked by nature to the navigation of this great “Father of 
Waters”—a proud title it has justly earned as the years and centuries 
have come and gone, 

This grand old river, reaching, as it does, from lakes to Gulf, and 
it can be said from zone to zone, stretching out its broad arms until 
it grasps the Alleghanies on the east and the Rockies on the west, 
within the sweep of whose tributaries there reside to-day not less 
than twenty-five million people, and within whose mighty basin or 
valley there are homes for two hundred million more—this river, if 
improved as it should be, is capable of bearing upon its bosom the 
entire commerce of the civilized world. That the Giver of all good 
intended this magnificent stream as the great artery of North America 
none can doubt; and as we gaze upon the map of the United States 

_and behold this colossal stream with its many tributaries upon the 
right and left from Gulf to lakes, we are overwhelmed in astonishment 
and wonder at the wisdom of the All-wise in creating for the benefit 
of mankind these thousands of miles of navigable streams—canals, 
as it were, fashioned by the hand of God—answering a twofold pur- 
pose: to carry off and drain the land of surplus water, and afford a 
means of easy communication and transportation for the products of 
the soil. 

Mr. Speaker, the area drained by the Mississippi is but little less 
than eight hundred million acres of land surpassingly rich beyond the 
same amount to be found upon the inhabitable globe; more than 
enough to make one hundred and fifty States as large as Massachu- 
setts—as large as England, France, Prussia, Austria, Spain, Turkey 
in Europe, and Italy combined, and if inhabited as densely as the 
most thickly populated countries of Europe would contain four 
hundred million souls. The mind cannot grasp these numbers nor 
the grandeur of such a Republic as ours would then be. The ques- 
tion, then, for us to settle here is how to help, aid, and assist in 
making this priceless inheritance greater, richer, and more desirable 
as homes for these coming millions who shall march down the ages 
yet to come. Ours is a progressive race; its sweep is onward and 
yet onward. 

We are amazed as we look backward at the magnificent strides of 
our progenitors. Shall we be less thrifty, enterprising, and daring 
than they? I trust not. And I hope our local interests and State 
pride will be laid aside when we come to consider the improvement 
of this t trunk line of navigation sweeping down between ten 
States of this Union and environing as many more with its tribu- 
taries. Let us not make this an omnibus bill into which to crowd 
every river and harbor improvement measure now before Congress. 
In a word, the less ought not to cripple nor govern the greater, for in 
the improvement of the Mississippi River we inaugurate an enter- 
prise that eo the greatest good to the greatest number. When 
the trunk has been cared for we cannot stop until every water-way 
that connects or may be made to connect with it has been improved 
as far as is feasible. And for one I expect that long before this cen 
tury closes the Mississippi River and the lakes will be connected 
by canal in such a way that at times of drought in the Mississippi 

alley the waters of the great lakes as a mighty reservoir will more 
than supply the e a full stage of water from the 
Upper Mississippi to the Gulf. 

Mr. Speaker, this is no new measure or cunningly devised scheme 
of robbery to take from the Treasury millions of money without re- 
turning compensating benefits, nor bes a local matter potten up by 
the people of Louisiana to protect their rich sugar lands from inun- 


dation, however it may incidentally lead to this; for all can see at a, 
glance that if the waters of this great canal can be kept within its 
properly defined limits or walls such terrible havoc and loss of life 
and property as were recently witnessed (and even at our remote 
distance, with buta bird’s-eye view and faint imagination, has been 
painful and pitiable, but to those eye-witnesses heart-rending and 
agonizing) will be prevented, the land made valuable and productive 
and the sanitary condition of the lower Mississippi Valley increased 
an hundred-fold; these but add to the desirableness of at once be- 
ginning the work. Can the United States erect a Government cus- 
tom-house, court-house, or post-office building in any city of this 
Union in which it may erect any of those magnificent granite and 
marble buildings without enhancing the value very largely of allthe 
real estate adjacent, and proportionately of the city as a whole where 
such buildings are located? And yet no one argues that this is build- 
ing up a local interest or fostering a State enterprise. I hope, then, 
we shall hear no more of this being a purely local matter, and one 
which the States in their separate capacities should attend to. 

In the year 1845 the first interstate convention, so far as we have 
any record, met in the city of Memphis, or rather there were two con- 
ventions that year in that city. At the first six States were repre- 
sented, at the second twelve States, with about five hundred dele- 
gates, and the president no less a personage than Hon. John C. Cal-, 
houn. This was not called specifically in the interest of the Missis- 
sippi River, but of internal improvement generally. In 1847 another 
river and harbor convention assembled at Chicago, at which were 
present many men who have since become noted in our country’s his- 
tory, as Abraham Lincoln, Charles Hempstead, Tom Corwin, Robert 
C. Schenck, Dudley Field, John C. Spencer, Horace Greeley, and 
many others. In 1851 a large convention was assembled at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and was, if I mistake not, the initiative work in the im- 
provement of the Rock Island and Des Moines Rapids of the Missis- 
sippi River. In 1866 another convention met at Dubuque, Iowa, and 
the following year witnessed another grand convention, and since 
that time there has scarcely a year passed that conventions have 
not been held at some of the principal cities in the valley of the 
Mississippi. The lower or Des Moines Rapids has been quite well 
provided for in a canal that is in almost constant use during the sea- 
son of navigation; the et we rapids have and are being deepened 
from year to year, and all this at an expense of several millions of 
dollars to the General Government and for one I can say I think the 
money well spent. I mention these incidentally to show what has 
been the practice of Congress for years past. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot consider this question as we ought with- 
out taking into consideration the vast contribution of this valley in 
supplying the sustenance of this nation as well as our enormous 
shipments abroad to aid in feeding the civilized world. The large 
percentage of our exports of grain, flour, tobacco, and cotton, not to 
mention our beef and pork, plead more eloquently than I, and point 
with pride to the teeming fields of this great valley. From the cen- 
sus we learn that not less than 1,400,000,000 bushels of corn were 
produced by this region, and over 300,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 
about as many bushels of oats, and 3,600,000 bales of cotton. These 
figures are for nineteen States, whose rivers find an outlet to the 
Gulf through the channel of the Mississippi. We have here a grand 
aggregate of 2,000,000,000 bushels of grain. Now, all that is not 
consumed in the country is to find a market elsewhere in the world; 
and one of the great problems of civilization is distribution, which 
we call transportation; and the settlement of this vexed question 
has much of weal or woe for the vast millions of the sturdy sons of 
agriculture. Look at the multiplied thousands of petitioners from 
every State and Territory in the Union, asking Congress to take 
some action in the regulation of interstate commerce, which means 
the placing of limitations or restrictions upon the freight and pas- 
senger tariff by railroad; and already we see forming in this country 
a party expressly organized to resist the encroachments of monop- 
olies, and especially of railroads. 

Mr. Speaker, I am no enemy to railroads nor have never seen a man 
who was. What would have been our rate of development without 
them I am unable to say or even to con jecture. It is safe to conclude 
that millions of acres of the broad prairies of the West would to-day 
be unbroken, and thousands of beautiful villages that are scattered 
over this vast country in every direction would to-day have no exist- 
ence whatever. The building of railroads has extended the frontier 
line of settlement and civilization westward at a most marvelous. 
rate, All this we feel and appreciate, but who has built the rail- 
roads? Is it not a fact that hundreds of millions ef dollars and 
hundreds of millions of acres of land have been given to these railroad 
corporations, and with what result. I beg to incorporate in my 
remarks a quotation from an address delivered by Hon. J. H. Mur- 
phy at the “river and canal improvement convention” held at 

ayenport; Iowa, May 25-6, 1881, as this matter is presented in a 
better light than it is in my power to do. I see no permanent solu- 
tion of this vexed question except by furnishing a cheaper means 
of transportation than the railroads, and one that cannot be monop- 


olized, nor its capacity exhausted, but like the shadow of a “great 
rock in a weary land,“ where the tired and wearied traveler rests aud 
refreshes himself and pursues his journey but leaves the rock and 
shade for others; so with steamboat and pargo and raft, which for a 

ey bear the commerco 


moment disturb and trouble the waters as 
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of nations and then all is placid and still. But to Mr. Murphy's 
description. He says: 


The Mississippi Valley, the Ne ao of this continent, the granary of the 
world, is fo: To pay annually over $25,000,000 as their portion of this corruption 
fund, and so long and so re rly has it been practi that even our cattle and 
hogs instinctively know, when they are eating the corn that will fatten them, that 
th panies and stock-yard bosses will get five-eighths of their car- 
casses, and their lords and masters the balance. These railroad companies, in- 
finenced by a refined sense of unqualified , make their strength most poten- 
tial (Dennis Kearney like) by both 3 eir issues and earnings. This pooling 
system is the ligature that binds them together like the Siamese twins, and hav- 
ing no soul to damn, they have no conscience to quicken. Did not Jay Gould, the 
Tycoon of railroad magnates, shamelessly, and with bold effrontery, volunteer the 
statement under oath, tothe committee appointed by the Legislature of New York, 
that as manager of the Erie Railroad he used money to buy up the Legislatures of 
four States; that in a Democratic district he was a Democrat, in a Republican 
district a Republican, in a Feather-head district a Feather-head, in a Half-breed 
district a Half-breed, in a Sore-head district a Sore-head, but in all an Erie man; 
that large sums of money were paid to influence elections and guide legislation ; 
that this money was charged to the India- rubber account,” and when pressed 
for details his memory was as elastic as the account. He finally confessed that in- 
stances were so numerous where money was used, that it would be as impossible 
to enumerate them as it would to recall to mind the number of freight cars that 
passed over the Erie road from day to day. Why, these railroad kings estimate 
their wealth in bulk, and ey, count by millions. And so rapidly have they ac- 
quired wealth that the tale of Alladin and his wonderful lamp in comparison has 
lost its gloss of fiction. 

- Within the last twenty years Huntington, Hopkins & Co. were only known to 
the le of San aac BS as small shop-keepers. By a recent legal investiga- 
tion Me Leland Stanford's wealth is estimated at $34,500,000, Mr. Charles Crocker 
about the same amount, Mr. Hopkins at $25,000,000, while Mr. Huntin = 
wealth is estimated at more than either of the others, making an aggregate of over 
$100,000,000 piled ie id Neral paren in less than twenty years out of the profits 
of the Central Pacific Company. 

The late Commodore Vanderbilt commenced railroading some twenty years ago. 
and his wealth was estimated at that time not to exceed $10,000,000; when he died 


his estate was estimated 1 
the m ent of the Erie in 1873, his wealth was 


When Jay Gould obtain 

estimated not to exceed $5,000,000 y the } in Lord only knows how much he 
memory to compute it. nired in 

so 


is worth, forit would puzzle the arithmetic o 

Will it be claimed that such Cresus-like wealth as this can be 
short a time fairly and honestly? These men, like the lilies of the field, toil not, 
neither do they spin, and yet 1 say unto you that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. 

And yet, gentlemen, the extortionate rates charged, with the pooling system as 
a tender to make it more binding and certain, is not so ruinous to commerce and 

culture as the discrimination in rates. e former is a slow consumption that 
quietly but surely surrounds the lungs of commerce and the products of the farm, 
and steadily feeds, while there is life; but the latter is an epidemic that baffles the 
skill of experience, and no known remedy can arrest its deadly progress. In sup- 
port of this statement, allow me to say that in an investigation, armed with au- 
thority, there was brought to the surface the . appalling fact that 
certain oil men, whose refinery is on Long Island, got rebates in eighteen months 
to the amount of $10,000,000 ; per consequence, seventy-nine houses engaged in the 
same business were broken up. Why, a single flour-mill in any city or town can 
stop the wheels of all the rest if it can obtain a rebate lower than its competitors. 
A dozen coal mines are located in a certain neighborbood, all finding sale for their 
coal in the same market. If one is favored by a rebate it flourishes, grows sleek, 
declares dividends with singular regularity, while the others, with all the capital, 
D reg and fixtures, are remitted to the blue mold of time, to be cursed by 

o rust o ê. 

My friends. these railroad monarchs either own or control a goodly portion of all 
things terrestrial, and it has been recently discovered by the proceedings in the 
telegraph suit that they have a hard grip upon things celestial, and it has occurred 
to me that Franklin could hardly have thought, when he tried to induce the 
gose to take a dose of lightning, that his om and knowledge of science would 

used to oppress the American people—a people he so dearly loved. 

Yes, gentlemen, the American le have witnessed this state of things for 
years, and have grown dizzy looking with alarm upon the power wielded by the 
railroad companies in all departments of life, social, political, and financial, This 
alarm, thus created by the wrongs perpetrated, has invoked the power of the peo- 
ple and their representatives to come to the rescue by legislative action. 

Some little good has been done in that direction, but still the pall of oppression, 
like the miasma that rises from the marshes and sour swamps of the lowlands, 
fills the atmosphere of commerce with sickness and death, until ay sober men 
are asking with enthusiastic earnestness, will this state of things always continue! 

I answer, no, not plat he The American people (right by instinct) have tried 
kind words by assisting the construction of rival roads with liberal donations and 
more liberal subsidies, upon the theory that competition would furnish the remedy. 
Alas, how have they been disappointed. By natural law the sturgeon swallows 
the minnow, and the whale swallows both, soit has been seen that in the construc- 
tion of railroads as competing lines, to the end that freight would be carried for a 
fair, just, and remunerative price, the competing lines have been swallowed up, 
and to-day form the ares that make the railroad circle most complete. Turf was 
then thrown by legislative action, and a partial attempt was made to regulate rail- 
road rates by law, but the demagogue was found in the place of the statesman, 
and the bribe-taker was most unanimous in loud declamations, specious argumenta, 
and dislocated excuses. So, you see kind words and turf are of no avail, and hence 
it is that the American people, north and south, east and west, producer and con- 
sumer, have risen up like one man, determined to furnish a remedy for the evi 
and if necessary throw stones, by the improvement of our natural water-waysan 
the construction of artificial ones. For it is cheap transportation, or not cheap 
transportation; that is the question.” 

Gentlemen, we have assembled here for a common purpose, being impelled by 
the same necessity. It has been bruited that opposition would be Fand in this as- 
. This cannot be, for there is no difference of opinion, and hence there should 
be no hostility of action. So let us murder that thought here and now by common 
consent. We are as much inte in the improvementof the Mississippi River 
as any city that rests in her valley, and to-day we hail with joy and satisfaction 
the movement of Western produce through the enterprise of the barge lines. We 
have shown our e dig a in the by sending delegates to every convention 
called in her interest; not a dollar has been voted to improve her navigation that 
has not received our vote and sanction. And what we have done in the past is 
simply an earnest of what we will do in the future, and neither shall the scornful 
look of jealousy, the quiet mutterings of envy, nor the loud denunciation of foul 
slander take us from the path of duty. In fact I may say we are not and should 
not be hostile to any means of transportation—railways or water-courses ; the more 
ways of transportation the better. 

ut, gentlemen, we are wedded to one way, and that way is the cheap way. I 
do not mean 1 45 cheap way that freight should be carried at a sacrifice to the 
carrier, for if I thought railroad companies did not receive more than a full 8 per 


cent. net upon the actual capital invested I would not offer one word of complaint, 


but I do insist that inasmuch as all, or nearly all, civilized governments have made 
a legal protest by fines and ties nst high rates of interest for the use of 
oneg; and denominating ít usury, that capital invested in the carrying trade 
should not be an exception. 

Yes, my friends, we are in favor of doing all that is necessary to be done to im- 
prove the navigation of the Mississippi River, and if it is deemed necessary in the 
near future to call a convention in its interest, Rock Island, Moline, and Daven- 
port will only be too willing to give it aid and comfort, for it is not only visible to 
the naked eye but competent persons, after all the most diligent investigation, 
unite in 3 natural water-courses are the cheapest modes of transporta- 
tion; that artificial water-courses the next cheapest, and railways the dearest. 

The Chicago Times recently said upon this subject: 


In reality there is not a ep ge water-way in America that is not a more 
potent regulator of railway-freight tariffs than all the railway managers and all 
the legislative genius of the country combined would be. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not op to Congressional legislation or of 
State, to properly and equitably regulate the schedule of rates of 
railroads, as they bear the vast commerce of this country from place 
to place; nor would I cripple or embarrass their building; nor do I 
want their owners defrauded out of a fair rate of interest upon the 
actual capital invested in their construction; but Ido say that cheap 
freights are an absolute necessity, and I can conceive of no way of 
securing this to the people and at the same time present a barrier 
and force more omnipotent and one which never can be disturbed or 
removed to regulate overcharges, discriminative or unjust rates by 
railroads, than an improved river system in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi and outlets to the lakes by canals. 

st us look for a moment at the encouragement which the Govern- 
ment has given tothe two methods of transportation. We have over 
14,500 miles of water-ways ; to their improvement less than $20,000,- 
000 have been given, or about that amount, or say $1,500 per mile. 
Now, to aid in the construction of railroads 187,785,800 acres of land, 
which, at the nominal price of $1.25 per acre, gives us the enormous 
sum of $234,000,000. To this may be added a Joan by the United 
States to the several Pacific railroads, about $65,000,000, and has paid 
in interest $35,000,000, or a total of $100,000,000. If to this we add the 
State, county, township, and municipal contributions, we shall have 
the enormous amount of four hundred and fifty or five hundred mill- 
ions of dollars. The comparison is, to say the least, not yery credit- 
able. Now, let me direct your attention to the marvelous growth in 
the shipments via the Mississippi River since the jetty improvement 
in 1878. The totalincreased tonnage from the city of Saint Louis was, 
for the year 1878, 688,970 tons; for the year 1879, 893,800 tons; for 
the year 1880, 1,037,525 tons. The increase in the shipment of corn. 
in bulk rose from 3,585,589 bushels in 1879 to 9,438,538 in 1880, and: 
that of wheat from 25 7,897 to 5, 735, 679 bushels ; and flour is pes Pir 
for 17 to 20 cents less per barrel from Mississippi points via New 
Orleans to Liverpool than via New York. This all argues better 
prios for the producer in the West. The freight on bulk grain 
om Saint Louis to London, by way of New Orleans, at latest ad- 
vices, was 46} cents per hun , or 27 cents per bushel, and on flour 
35 cents per hundredweight. The added cost of insurance is 1.55 to- 
1.95 cents per bushel. e total expense, including insurance, from, 
Saint Louis to London, is therefore about 29 cents per bushel.” 

Can better 6 8 be adduced than these for the improvement 
of this natural highway—if, indeed, we are looking to the interest 
and welfare of the “ horny-handed” sons of toil who, under the- 
scorching rays of the summer sun, create the vast wealth that has 
made us rich and prosperous? It is high time that we turn our 
thoughts and shape our legislation in the direction of benefiting,. 
strengthening, and encouraging the poor, the weak, and the opp Ka 
rather than adding to the millions of the rich. I trust 1 may be- 
8 for making a brief quotation from Governor John H. 

ear, in his first message to the Legislature of Iowa. Touching this. 
subject, he said: 

Owing to natural obstructions in the channel of the Mississippi River, and its- 
virtual closing during the late war, our products have, of necessity, been carried 
to market by rail alone. By the recent completion of the canal around the rapids- 
at Keokuk, and of the apparent success of the system of jetties now in operation. 
at the mouth of the river, whereby ships of large draft have easy access to New 
Orleans, thus giving additional facilities for the transportation of our products to 
foreign ports, it is plain to see that in the near future a healthy competition must 
arise between the railway and river systems of transportation, the benefits of 
which must accrue directly to our grain-producing interests; and itis to be hoped- 
that Congress will, at an early date, stimulate this com tion by a sufficient ap- 

ropriation of money to cause the further improvement of the far ey ees of the 
Štississippi and its tributaries, in order that Iowa and all the States bordering on 
this t highway may have the benefits possible to be derived from addi- 
tional facilities in the transportation of their products. 

Some one has said that water-ways (rivers and canals) were the 
only regulators of the railroads, and this is demonstrated every year- 
in the opening up of navigation upon the lakes and the Erie Canal, 
and wherever a river runs parallel with a railroad. 

France has about five thousand miles of navigable rivers and. 
canals, upon which she has spent over $200,000, England has 
spent even more than this to secure cheap water transportation. 

ongress cannot shirk this matter of giving relief to the varied in- 
dustries scattered all over this country that are so largely dependent. 
upon cheap freights as the means of success and profit. 

PROTECTION. 
A great deal has been said by the members of the Forty-seventh 


Congress about eee to American capital aud labor, and a 
commission is to be appointed to investigate this matter and report; 
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to this I gave my voice and vote. But let us consider the protection 
that is demanded not alone by the thousands rendered homeless and 
destitute by the great floods the past winter and spring. I find the 
following comment in a Philadelphia paper during the time: 

The crevasse,—The distressing details of the floods on the Lower Mississippi 
have been the main feature of the news during the past week. The — t 
and pound -foolish policy of Congress is prod: its natural consequences. To 
say necting of the loss of life and the suffering caused by the unusual floods of 

season, the destruction of 9 direct and indirect, will amount to more 

ood substantial levees at all the expect points on the river. 

And this isa onal as well as a local and private loss. Every man in the coun- 

try will feel it more than he would have felt the cost of constructing good levees 
at the expense of the Union. 


The area of the allnvial lands along the Lower Mississippi and 
‘tributaries is over forty thousand square miles, being as large as the 
combined areas of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New Jersey. It is 75 per cent. of the area 
of England. The area of the Mississippi Delta reduced to acres is 
26,363,520. Fully 90 percent. of these alluvial lands are susceptible 

of cultivation and are unsurpassed in fertility in the world. In 1870 
less than 10 per cent. of this vast area was under cultivation, and 
the sole and only reason that prevents the settlement and improve- 
ment of these productive lands is because of the periodical destruc- 
tion of crops, stock, buildings, and danger to health and even life 
from the overflow of the river. 

Mr. Morey, in his report to the House of Representatives during 
the Forty-second Congress, said of the floods of 1868 and 1871: 

The destruction caused by the last two floods above named in the Ouachita 
Valley is almost incredible. A valley of almost unexampled fertility, capable of 
raising, beside corn and stock in great abundance, at least seventy-five thonsand 
bales of cotton, worth at the prenage price of this season more than $5,000,000, was 
inundated, plantations destroyed, dings washed away, cattle and swine by the 
thousands starved and drowned. 

The flood of 1874 was even more destructive. Mr. ELLIS, in his 
report to the House in 1876, says of it: 

The loss by the flood of 1874 was N 0: This year, [1876,) so far as it can 
be ascertained, it is $2,000,000. An makes the total sum of $15,000,000 in 

actual material wealth within three years. Here is the cause of these invitin, 
fields and lands remaining uncultivated and in idleness, and their values are trivial 

when compared with their productive possibilities if once protected from the 

-overflows. But I must not dwell upon this lest the grand work of im and 

restraining the eg be denominated a scheme to protect the ble lands 
of the Lower Mississipp 


Mr. Speaker, I read a very sensible article in The American of 
April 29, 1882, bearing upon the constitutionality of the improve- 
ment of these inland rivers, and as it is quite short I will ask to have 
it printed with my remarks; it presents what I would term a clear 
common-sense view of what may be termed constitutional when 
brought within the spirit, if not the letter, of the fundamental law 
—an instrument of writing adopted over a hundred years ago, when 
the Mississippi did not belong to us, but was the property of France: 


The President's view of the constitutional powers of Congress, as to dealing 
with the Lower Mississippi, is challen: by both a Northern Republican and a 
Southern Democratic Senator—Mr. Harrison and Mr. Morcax. Objections of 
this kind have lost much of their force with the American people, as during the 
war they learned to think ony think constitutional which was good sense. No doc- 
ment drawn up a century ago could anticipate the em neies of national life as 
fast as these would arise. So Mr. Jefferson found, less a score of years after 
it was framed, when he had the offer of Louisiana and took it without constitu- 
tional authority. The N to legalize his act was rejected on the ground that 
nobody found any fault with it. The same rule should apply to the case of the 
Mississippi. There should be no two minds about it. This thing cannot be done 
by the States, and it must be done. If the Constitution says nothing about drain- 
ing flooded lenda; it does authorize the regulation of commerce between the States. 

And the National Government, in ing the grand river a highway for that com- 
merce, can give the States the security they need against inundations. 

Yes, not only against inundations, which in and of itself is a suf- 
ficient reason, but absolutely protects them from the merciless rav- 
ages of railroad monopoly and excessive chargesat will by the kings 
of the rail, and thus holding the destiny of the West and South 
in the grasp of a few men. When the bill for making the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture a Cabinet officer was before this House and 
was being discussed, my colleague submitted the following amend- 
ment, an supporte it with the fact and argument which follow, a 
part of which I have once before called attention to, i. e., the mag- 
nificent donations of the public domain to railroad corporations. I 
will read it and invite the attention of the House, as lam convinced 
we cannot get too much light upon a subject of so vital importance 
to the whole country, but to the farmers of the Mississippi Valley 
particularly: 


It shall also be the duty of the statisticiau to report monthly the railroad freights 
and tariffs upon the principal lines of transportation Also ony discrimination 
which may be made upon any of said lines for or against certain localities.” 

Mr. HasELTINE. Mr. Speaker, according to the statistical report of the Chamber 
-of Commerce of Charleston, South Carolina, for 1882, the States of Illinois, 3 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, an 
Wisconsin produce ‘ourths of the grain crop of the whole ‘exes 1> 1875 
the total crop of the United States was 2.032, 235, 00 bushels, of which 1,467,237,000 
were wn in the States named. In 1880 these States produced 2,003,204,000 bushels 
ont of a total crop of 2,686,145,129, or an increase over 1875 of 535,967,000 bushels, or 
-about one hundred million bushels a year. 

The principal grain-shipping cities in the Northwest are Saint Louis, Peoria, 
‘Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, Detroit, and Toledo. 

‘The receipts of grain and flour at the Atlantic and Gulf ports in 1875 amounted 
to 188,357,221 bushels, of which 178,114,750 bushels came from the same Western 
cities just named. In 1880 the poces had grown to 364,017,557 bushels, of which 
-321,539,058 came from these cities, being an increase in six years of 143,424,308 
bushels, or an average of about twenty-four million busbels a year. The grain and 
flour of the West are now brought to the Eastern ports by five trunk lines of rail- 


roads, and by the New York canals. Of late there have been large shipments to 
the Gulf by the Missi ppi River. The profitof the Western farmer and dealer 
is determined mainly by the rate ch: for the transportation of the produce to 
the Atlantic or Gulf ports. the summer months the competition between 
the railroads and the canals prevents exorbitant charges, but during the winter 
is ahown by a compariaca of tho rates charged at een teks pons 

a com of the rates e at different seasons e six years 

Th LETS to 18T. ryt bushel of wh ed : 

e ‘or g a bushel of wheat in the named averaged 11 cents 
8 17 cents by rail during the period when the cabal wore open, and 
cents a bushel by during the winter, when the canals were cli No, 
we say that a just system of legislation should certainly keep the rates of trans- 
—— down to the summer average. This would be a saving of 5 cents a 
ushel, This saving in the shipments from the same cities named would amount 
to at least $14,406,257 a year, with no shipments than those of 1880. Five 
cents bushel upon wheat at 20 bushels per acre would be $1 per acre upon all 
the wheat lands. Five cents per bushel be corn at 40 bushels per acre would 
be $2 per acre upon all of the corn lands. ‘This would be equal to one-half of the 
average rent upon all wheat lands and full rent upon all corn lands of the West 
and South. There is no doubt that a rate very much less than the summer àv- 
bey would render a liberal compensation for the use of the real capital invested 
by the owners of the roads. 

We have donated to wealthy corporations a quantity of land sufficient to make 
Spn States as as Ohio; we have paid large sums of money; we bave bonded 
debts spread over the counties of most of the States of the West. Yet the Govern- 
ment, in its great liberality to capitalists, after having contributed so large a pro- 
portion in building the railroads, donates all to companies with se rivileges 
to control the freights according to what they will bear, which eaall the farm- 
ers of the West and South renters, and a large number of paupers, with an aristoc- 
racy of railroad kings in the Eastern cities. This is a more ingenious system of 
rentage and serfdom than that of Ireland. We demand that all of these great pub- 
lic highways shall be controlled by the Government in accordance with the great 
prine les of * We demand equal and 3 for all, and special privi- 
ogee ‘or none. eulturists ask for no special legislation to protect that class 
wealth producers in this country. 

The capitalists who have received these immense lines of transportation. largely 
as donations from the people and the Government, meet in council and determine 
what portion of all the crops ro Pipl take as rents from all of the farms of the 
West and South. These capitalists control to a great extent the elections, and 
send their attorneys to make laws for their renters. They place their attorneys 
upon the bench to enforce such Jaws. Another class See whom the 
Government donates from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 ann , and who are inter- 
ested in the defenseless condition of American renters ped dependent laboring 
classes, also help to control the elections and to control the Government in the 
interest of a moneyed aristocracy. The object of the Government should be to 
encourage and protect all of the industrial classes in the development of the re- 


of Agriculture shall be an Executive 


made for favorites of party; not merely that large books may be published’ mi- 
nately describing worms, bugs, peccas sad locusts, as though they were the 
principal enemies anf 2 agriculturist, but t 1 busi- 


„ non-partisan 
ness men shall be e epartment, who will fearlessly perfo: 
their public duties, and may show to the country that sponi legislation granting 
spos . ts makes paupers in the West and millionaires in the 
t. about thirty millions of the American er are employed in agri- 
culture, simple justice requires a proper consideration of the rights, interests, 
and just protection of this proportion of the great producers of American 
wealth. t the Department of Agriculture be made practically usefal to the 
people. Let its officers be authorized to collect all auch statistics as may be neces- 
in developing all of the great resources of the country, and showing what 
legislation may be necessary to protect the agriculturists ina just system of trans- 
portation and a reasonable her a bara of the fruits of their toil. 

The late war and the amendments of the Constitution decided that there should 
. — ASN granen of o 2 of na pome ee oaa m 
attempt to absorb by s w, granting spec es, the ucts of in- 
d 1 This is now á ches: rand more compreh vo nystan of slavery, and the 
money lords have made ions of dollars where the negro owners made thou- 
sands. We demand that civil government shall guarantee the divine rights of 
every laborer to the results of his toil. 


The President, in his first message to Congress, thought the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River of sufficient importance to call 
our attention to it, and I commend to the consideration of this House 
the wisdom of his words. He says: 


I advise appropriations, such for internal improvements as the wisdom of Con- 
gress may deem to be of public importance. The necessity of improving the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River justifies a special allusion to that subject. I sug- 
gost the adoption of some measure for the removal of obstructions which now 

pede the navigation of that great channel of commerce, 


President Hayes also, in his last message to Congress, presented 
the subject in the following terse sentences : 
[From message of President Hayes, December, 1880.) 


A comprehensive improvement of the Mississippi and its tributaries is a matter 
of transcendent importance. These great water-ways comprise a system of in- 
land transportation spread like net-work over a e portion of the United States, 
and navigable to the extent of many thousands of F ucers and consumers 
alike have a common interest in such unequaled facilities for cheap transportation. 
Geographically; commercially, and PAY ee are the strongest tie between 
the various sections of the country. These channels of communication and inter- 
change are the property of the nation. Its jurisdiction is paramount over their 
waters, and the plainest principles of public interest require their intelligent and 
careful supervision, with a view to their protection, improvement, and the en- 
hancement of their usefulness. ‘ 

These are words of wisdom, and do credit to the ex-President. 
But the late and lamented Garfield spoke not less earnestly when 
the commission bill was being discussed before the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress, June 21, 1879: 

I believe that one of the grandest of our material national interests—one that 
is national in the largest material sense of that word—is the Mississippi River 
and its navigable tributaries. It is the most gigantic single natural feature of 
our continent, far F of the ancient or of any other 
river on the earth. The sta p of America must grapple the problem of 
this mighty stream. It is too vast for any State to handle; too much for any au- 
thority less than that of the nation itself to manage. And I believe the time will 
of this country will devise a wise 

wers of this t river to the 
the people who live on its banks 


come when the liberal-minded statesmanshi) 
and comprehensive system that will harness the 
material interests of America, so that not only 
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and the banks of its confluents, but all the citizens of the igo spr whether 
dwellers in the central valley or on the slope of either ocean, will ree: the 
im nee of preserving and perfecting this great nataral and ma bond of 
national union between the North and the South—a bond to be so strengthened 
by commerce and intercourse that it can never be severed. {Ap lanse.) * I 
rejoice in any occasion which enables Representatives from the North and from the 
South to unite in an un effort to promote a great national interest. lap 
plause.] Such an occasion is good for us both, And when we can do it without the 
sacrifice of our convictions, and can benefit millions of our fellow-citizens, and can 
thereby strengthen the bonds of the Union, we ought to do it with rejoicing; for 
in doing so we inspire our people with larger and more generous views, and help 
to confirm for them and for our children to the latest generations the indissoluble 
Union and the permanent grandeur of this Republic. I shall vote for this bill. 
{Applause on both sides of the House.] 

And again, in his letter of acceptance of the nomination for the 
Presidency, he most beautifully refers to the same national interest, 
as follows: 

The Mississippi River, with its great tributaries, is of such vital importance to 
so many millions of people that the safety of its navigation 5 exceptional 
consideration. In order to secure to the nation the control of all its waters, Pres- 
ident Jefferson negotiated the purchase of a vast territory extending from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacitic Ocean. The wisdom of Congress should be invoked 
to devise some plan by which 8 river shall cease to be a terror to those 
who dwell upon its banks, 8 ch its shipping may safely carry the indus- 
trial products of twenty-five of people. 

To these I could add many tributes from the ablest statesmen of 
our nation in eyery part of our common country who have spoken 
or written upon this vital question. In this day of steam and elec- 
tricity, rapid and cheap transportation is an absolute necessity. 
Every trade, calling, profession, and industry demand it, and that 
demand is imperative. Wemusthaveit; and the quantity, quality, 
and rate for same must be regular; and upon this ee phase 
of the subject I call the attention of Congress and the country to 
the elaborate and exhaustive 5 of my colleague, Judge RICE, 
whose argument is unanswerable and by far the ablest I have heard 
or read, and I feel that it will receive, as I am sure it is entitled to, 
a wide distribution among the ple. 

Everywhere our people are clamoring for increased and cheaper 
means of travel and transportation, and I am rejoiced to know that 
the energies of the age are bent in that direction, and that the last 
decade has witnessed wonderful improvement and reduction of rates, 
as I shall be able to show before I am done, and our friends in the 
East are not less energetic and active than we are in the West; in 
fact, every section has its schemes and plans for increasing the 
means of travel and of commerce; in short, it may be said there is 
a wholesome and healthy rivalry that must result in great good to 
all classes. I will read an article which throws some light apon 
this subject. It is from the Baltimore Sun, and was intended to 
bolster up the Chesapeake Canal project: 

Later statistics upon the direction of Saint Louis trade—On the 25th ultimo the 
San gar statistics, drawn from the report of the Bureau of Statistics for 1880, show- 
ing the relative shipments east and southward from Saint Louis during that year. 
with the view of indicating that by reason of the vastly preponderatin, eastward 
trade the large tract of the Mississippi Valley, of which t Louis is the com- 
mercial center, is more interested in improving the outlet from the Chesapeake Bay 
than in the deepening of the 9 channel. Both works, it was sought to be 
shown, should he carried to completion, but of the two, Saint Louis is concerned 
most with that one which affects the larger volume of trade. Since the publica- 
tion of the article referred to the Sun has received, by the kindness of Mr. Nimmo, 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics, statistical information to a later date. In con- 
nection with the figures furnished us Mr, Nimmo remarks: ‘ Twenty-five years 
ago the commerce of Saint Louis was carried on by river, but to-day the commerce 
by rail (expressed in tons) is nearly four times that by river. There are no means 
of ascertaining the av value of the tratlic by river and rail. I believe, how- 
ever, that the average value per ton of the traflic by rail is greater than that by 
river. The foregoing statement does not include express matter nor merchandise 
in the mails. an account could be taken of all this, I believe it would be found 
that the value of the commerce by rail is from five to ten times as great as that by 
river.“ It needs no further authority to enforce the truth that, however favorable 
the showing of tonnage carried eastward from Saint Louis, its value, with the at- 
tendant profits to all „is out of all pro n greater. This considera- 
tion adds a new interest to the subjoined data supplied to the Sun by Mr. Nimmo: 


Shipments from Saint Louis during the cal ndar years 1880 and 1881. 


1881. 
Tons. Total. 
e 54, 205 
Fa a Or CE EE 128 331 J 180,626 
c 82, 775 
e 1,211, 076 } 1; 208, 851 
V 1, 222256 |$ 1,285, 076 
733, 235 
904 240 J 1. 696, 484 
Total shipments .. 4, 346, 937 
Total shipments by rail... 3, 462, 912 
Total shipments by river 884, 025 
Total shipmenta toward the 
r an 1, 636, 484 
Shipment by river toward the 
FETT 733, 235 
By the following table, which exhibits the quantity of grain shi ped from south 
Saint Louis each year from 1871 to 1881, inclusive, the disclosed that 


rtant fac’ 
while the shipments south by river were less in 1881 than in 1880, the shipments 


south by rail were nearly 100 per cent. 5 that in a competition. 


between river and railways the victory is with the latter: 
j South— 
East by 
Year. Tall. 
By river. | By rail. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
2,154,065 | 4, 565, 973 1, 322, 457 
3,456,409 | 6,618,757 | 2, 194, 019% 
2, 065, 660 | 5, 920, 687 1, 874, 386 
2. 318, 350 5, 344, 534 1. 683, 478 
2. 658, 478 3, 260, 035 1, 871, 022 

12, 434, 296 | 4, 212, 435 995, 540 
6, 570, 529 | 5, 691, 493 1, 373, 982 
7,561,475 | 7, oe 422 1, 054, 221 
8, 227,465 | 8, 952 1, 360,086 
8, 700, 059 18, 978, 347 2, 646,714 
5, 456, 643 | 15, 655, 705 4, 150, 656. 


A large hope had been entertained that the barge system of transportation, 
which was comparatively new in 1880, would in 1881 succeed in engrossing the 


whole e grain trade of Saint Lou 
Tollow: of products of the Western and 


The ing statement shows the quantit 
$ trom Now Orleans, and comparatively the 


Northwestern States actually exported 
quantity of traffic actually diverted to the Mississippi River from the east and 


west trunk lines of the country: 


Products, 1880, 1881. 
Tons. Tons. 
Quantity of merchandise received by the east and west 
trunk railroads from the West during the year 1880 11, 500, 000 |....,.--.- 
Tonnage shipped east from Saint Louis during the year 
TTT cea BRR NSE Sa SSD ERE So Bice eats SR 1, 325, 004 | 1, 203, 852 


Total tonnage shi south from Saint Louis by river and 
by rail during * 1880 2 ` 
Tonnage shipped south from Saint 


820,555 | 733, 235- 


The great decline in the shipment of grain for 1881 must be attrib- 
uted to the failure in crops for the entire Mississippi Valley for the 
year 1881, and that is shown in the rail as well as river statistics; and 
the increased shrinkage in the river over the railroad arises from the 
fact that our home market throughout the East was quite as good 
as the foreign, and we had not so large a surplus for exportation. 

I will print with my remarks, from Poor’s Manual, the following 
rates, showing the rapid reduction of over 100 per cent. in the last 
ten years. 


Average rate per ton per mile on the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 


Tn 1870 

In 1871. 

In 1872 

In 1873. 

In 1874. i 

In 1875.. T 

Average rate per ton per mile on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and Saint Paul 

Railway. 
Cents. 

83 | In 1876 
54 | In 1877. 
43 | In 1878.. 
50 | In 1879 
38 


And these for the last six years, and I call particular attention to- 
the difference in rates between the Eastern and Western railroads, 
and at the same time remind the House and the country that the 
Erie Canal competes with the New York Central and the Erie Rail- 
roads in the carrying trade between tide-water and the lakes, and ask 
you to draw your own conclusion as to how much water rta- 
tion, even by canal and horse power, contributes to this great redue- 
tion? Here are the Eastern rates, and I confess that they are 
gratifying, if not entirely satisfactory. 

The decline of rates on the New York Central is thus reported : 


In 1874, per ton mile 
In 1875, ~ ton nee mile 
In 1876, per ton per mile 
In 1877, per ton per mile 


In 1878, per ton per mile - 98 
In 1879, per ton er mile 809 
In 1880, per ton per mile 88 


fe decline on the New York, Lake Erie and Western is repor 
us: 


In 1874, per ton per mile 
In 1875, per ton per mile 
In 1876, per ton per mile 
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It was said on this floor only a few days ago by the honorable gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. Dwicut, aud I have no reason to dis- 
pute his assertion, that the Erie Canal was operated at a loss of 20 
per cent. last year. This may be accounted for in two ways: first, 
the great falling off in grain shipments and by the cheap rates of rail- 
fond irai T that all know is much more desirable on account of speed, 
Kc. And may it not arise from a preconcerted plan upon the = of 
the railroad kings to so reduce rates as toeventually close up the Erie 
Canal and lead to itsabandonment? They could well afford to carry 
grain at actual cost of transportation for a few years, knowing that, 
if this great barrier to higber Tates were out of the way, one year of 
high prices and the exclusive control of the carrying trade would 
reimburse them for all losses. I would that the West had so reason- 
able rates by rail, but our only hope is in the equalizing power of the 
great and noble Mississippi River and its tributaries, where steam 
may take the place of horse power, and the stream cannot be monop- 
olized nor exhausted. 1 

You will observe I have not committed ri ds to any particular 
method or mode of improvement; thatis, the levee or outlet systems. 
I bow to the superior skill and widsom of those who have made this 
subject their study, but I will confess that the outlet plan has ap- 

eared to me a very common-sense one, and I would be glad to vote 
lor the small appropriation asked for by Captain Cowden to make 
the Lake Borgne outlet. It appears to me it would at least lower 
the flood-tide at New Orleans and increase the rapidity of the stream, 
I will close by a quotation from the summary of Alex, D. Anderson, 
in his commercial and statistical review of the Mississippi and tribu- 
taries, a noble work and deserving of study and thought. 

That to consummate and make permanent this natural and direct 
movement tothe seaboard of the products of the valley a general 
and systematic improvement of the whole river channel is needed 
from its headwaters to the Gulf. 

That the material advancement of the great interior of the United 
States will be retarded unless its growing demand for inland water 
transportation facilities is thus supplied. 

That the Mississippi and tributaries are located in fertile and well- 
populated valleys where most serviceable to commerce, 

That they further observe the laws of political economy in that 
their general tendency is southward, connecting opposite climates 
with dissimilar products, demand, and supply. 

That they are remarkably well sap to the transportation of 
the esac Zeigbts of agricultural valleys, and have in this respect 
unlimited capacity. 

That they were constructed by nature, without cost to the pro- 
ducer and consumer, 

That the cost of their 15,710 miles of navi 
the same rate per mile as railways of the 
equipments, would have been „740,000 

That if constructed at the same rate per mile as the principal ca- 
nals of the United States their cost would have been 8615, 219,000. 

That they supply the producer and consumer with cheap trans- 
portation. 

That the transportation rates on a bushel of wheat sappen from 
the center of the Tauer at Saint Louis, by river to the seaboard at 
New Orleans, during the three years 1877, 1878, 1879, ranged all the 


tion, if constructed at 
nited States and their 


way from ten to fifteen cents less than by rail to the seaboard at New 


York. 

That if halfof the total grain produced in the fourteen valley States 
in 1879 had to be shipped from that center by river to New Orleans, 
instead of by rail to New York, the annual saving to the seaboard at 
ten cents per bushel would be $90,381,552, and at fifteen cents per 
bushel, 8135,572, 320. 

That if in connection with and incidentally to the improvement of 
river pop rsa of the rich alluvial lands of the lower valley suscep- 
tible of cultivation and comprising an area of 23,727,168 acres were 
protected from overflow, their increased value, when adequately cul- 
tivated, would add to the taxable wealth of the country $1,936,229, 418, 
a sum equal to the whole national debt. 

That ifthey produced one bale of cotton pet acre, the value of their 
product at four hundred and forty pounds to the bale and eleven 
cents per pound would be $1,148,394,931, or more than seven times 
that of the annual yield of gold and silver of the whole world. 

That these water-ways are national in extent and in law. 

That they supply cheap transportation from the granary of the 
nation, and are therefore national in their benefits. 

That they are a natural bond of union between the North and the 
South, and a standing protest against sectional antagonisms. 

That the Mississippi or trunk line of this whole system of rivers of 
the great valley is a connecting link between internal and inter- 
national commerce, 

That it terminates opposite other American countries and islands 
which have a total annual foreign commerce with all nations (ex- 
ports and imports combined) of „027,000 in value. : 

That the present share of this total foreign commerce controlled 
by the Mississippi—that which flows to and from its sole port—is 
but $5,822,800 in value, or less than 1 per cent. 

That the river will soon be practically extended to the Pacific 
Ocean by the completion of the Tehuantepec Interocean Railroad, 
and again by the Tehuantepec Ship Railway. 

That these commercial outlets to the Pacific, the first ever pro- 


vided for the Gulf of Mexico, will brig to the door of the Mississippi 
Valley new and important commercial fields, Australia, the Orient, 
the Pacific islands, and the Pacific states of South America, which 
nations have a total annual foreign trade with the whole world of 
$1,724,379,695, and of which total the port at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi controls no portion, 

That the commerce with these nations restin 
the weakest and most gy rae spot in our trade relations with the 
outside world, and that their connection with the Mississippi Valley 
va the Isthmus of Tehuantepec is a matter of great national impor- 

nee. 

That the valley is not fully prepared to improve these grand op- 
portunities and contribute its legitimate share to the foreign com- 
merce and wealth of the nation because needed improvements of its 
great river or outlet to the seaboard have been neglected. 

That no power but the United States, which owns the Mississippi 
and tributaries, has jurisdiction over their improvement. 

That to examine the various and conflicting theories of improve- 
ment and prepare and report upon a permanent plan Congress, in 
1879, provided for the appointment of a board of skilled engineers, 
known as the Mississippi River commission, 

The commission have submitted their report, and the appropria- 

tions for consummating this great national work now rest with Con- 
gress. 
In conclusion, this plain, simple business question arises: will the 
United States neglect to keep in good repair its own commercial 
highways—to protect its own property, having at a moderate esti- 
mate a value of $800,000,000—which rivers were constructed and 
presented by nature, and which may be made an immense source of 
profit to the producers and consumers who comprise the people. 


upon the Pacific is 


Agriculture and Commerce. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BLAIR HOGE, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4429) to enlarge the 
powers and duties of the Department of Agriculture— 


Mr. HOGE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Thorough as has been the discussion of the pend- 
ing question, it is scarcely correct to say that it has been debated if 
the real character of debate be that which involves some conflict of 
opinion, I have yet to hear, sir, from any quarter a word of oppo- 
sition to the main purpose of the bill reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture. It seems to command assent as unanimous as it is un- 
usual; and it is a safe prophecy to declare that whatever form ma 
be given to the measure now before the House, few, very few, will 
record their names in antagonism to the principle and policy which 
it involves. 

The only question which has arisen does not relate to the pro- 
riety or expediency of the proposed scheme of the committee. Its 
riends differ only upon the subsequent proposition—whether the 

House should rest content with the plan submitted for its action, or, 
going further, adopt the substitute of my colleague, [Mr. KENNA, i 
which, including all the provisions of the original bill, seeks to con- 
fer additional powers upon the department to be created by giving 
to it supervision of ether subjects of executive control and admin- 
istration, believed to be in every sense cognate and sympathetic, in 
no sense hostile or antagonistic to the great interests of agriculture. 

Passing from this proposition for the moment, I beg to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that the scheme to advance and promote that agency, which, 
among all the agencies employed by Government, alone represents 
the wealth and power of agriculture, to the dignity of a co-ordinate 
executive department is not merely a response to the importunity of 
petitions or an ill-advised surrender to the demands of a class. It 
rests upon reason so self-evident and conclusive that argument finds 
little scope for its logie, and eloquence nothing to achieve by its offices 
of appeal and adjuration. There is, admittedly, political philosophy 
as well as political justice in a formal recognition by Congress of thé 
relations borne by agriculture to all other interests cf the country. 
The wide reach of these relations cannot readily be indicated by a 
few words. 

Their measure is more easily found in estimate and conjecture than 
in tabulated figures or columns of statistics. But whoever will re- 


call the wide expanse of territory which the farmer holds by the 
right of . ownership; the vast production springing from 
the soil in response to the labor of his hands, constituting newly 
created wealth which enters at once into all the employments of 
commerce, passing over all the avenues of transportation and inter- 
state communication, seeking its markets where they may most 
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8 be found, and returning its rich guerdon as an almost in- 
computable addition to the aggregated treagure of the land, thus 
adding to and making, year by year, more certain and secure all the 
sources of national greatness, will not fail to be impressed with 
the conviction that we habitually fall short of a true comprehension 
of the importance and extent of this vast interest. Indeed, sir, 
one might well go further and, estimating the proportion borne b 
the agricultural classes to the population of the country, ask with 
pertinence, whence come your leviesin war? Who bear the burdens 
of your taxes in peace? Who are the consumers of your manufact- 
ured products? Who submissively pay tribute to that tyrannic 
principle which “ protects,” at their cost and loss, the great Moloch 
of monopoly ? 

But enough. Itissufficient to remind those who talk most wildly 
of national progress and development that these have followed in 
close 3 the footsteps of the adventurous husbandman; and 
that the real foundations of national greatness rest only upon the broad 
expanse of plain and prairie and mountain which constitute the 
domain of agriculture. 

Because of considerations like these I am in sympathy with the 
friends of the bill. I desire that there shall be full recognition in 
some form of the relations to which I have referred, and that agri- 
culture shall rank in equal dignity with other interests deemed im- 
portant enough to require special and particular direction and admin- 
istration. 1 shall, therefore, vote for the bill of the committee, 
although the judgment of the House may differ from my own as to 
expediency of adopting the substitute of my colleague, [Mr. KENNA. ] 

at I venture to suggest to the friends of the original bill that, 
broad as is the scope of the agricultural interests of the country, it 
is questionable whether the details of the service the proposed de- 
partment is expected to perform will not be too limited to justify in 
results the anticipations they have formed. Of course all agencies 
established by Government grow in time; their reach becomes wider, 
and the extent of their work increases; but 1 fear, sir, that the pres- 
ent bill, making every allowance for the varied subjects of inquiry 
which it prescribes, will not secure an organization such as is ex- 
poraa and desired. Possibly the point of my suggestion may be 
tter presented by reference to the present Department of Agricult- 
ure; we all know its history; how from a subordinate branch of the 
Patent Office it has grown to its present proportions. What are its 
offices? Beyond the dissemination of information by means of an 
annual n from some cause is never issued contemporane- 
ously with its date—what is effected by that bureau? 

A supply of seed and plants, either brought from other climates, 
with a view toexperimental agriculture,or ot improved native growth, 
is distribnted to the country with a somewhat meager economy. 
Beyond these main duties little else can be indicated as constituting 
the detailed work of this Department. The reports may be more 
frequent, and information can be more immediately disseminated 
throughout the country, but the doubt remains whether the ad- 
ministrative duties of an agricultural department distinct and iso- 
lated from all other interests will entitle it to take rank with the 
other Executive Departments, 

The following extracts from a paper read before the American 
Agricultural Association in 1881 by Professor C. V. Riley are im- 
portant in showing the agricultural estimate of the department: 


Let us now glance at the past and 2 working of our own t of 
1 Starting in 1889, as a division of the Patent Office, with an appro- 
tiation of $1,000 for the purpose of collecting and distributing seeds, | pape 

vestigations, and procuring statistics, it continued with this connection till 18 
Up to 1854 the annual appropriation had not reached $6,000 in any one year; yet 
the reports published under the auspices of the Patent Omice, up to that time, are 
valnable and creditable, considering the means and facilities for work then at 
command. By 1854 the work of the Patent Oflice had so stimulated icultural 
enterprise that Congress that year appropriated the sum of $35,000, and the pres- 
ent organization of the Department was fairly instituted. The annual reports 
from this time till 1862, when a 5 eee of Agriculture was estab- 
lished, were most creditable, and the disc ms and experiments in the reports 
prior to this time, on tea culture, corn-stalk sugar, &., and the negative results 
that have come from them, are well worth ponuering, in the light of recent san- 
e claims for those proposed industries! The histor yot the department since 

5 day 5 9 Sh aaa, if popular verdict be 2 Just N — tp owen 
of the institution ‘or the most part, been disap, ting. Inthe words of Sena- 
tor 25 5 3 of Nebraska: mised te * k = a 

This department, as at present ba 8 a disgrace to our agriculture, an 
a reproach to the country. Hitherto in the popular estimation it has had no status 
except such as it e for itself through its partial and unsatisfactory distri- 
bution of seeds, in answer to demands based rather upon political considerations 
than the exact interests of culture. * Appropriations have been freely 
made for seeds, while scientific investigations in the interests of agriculture have, 
85 a rule, been scotled at, and, if not entirely ignored, they have been neglected by 

ongress. 

To enumerate the many directions in which it has failed to keep abreast with 
the times—the golden ee for increased usefulness which it has lost— 
would extend my remarks beyond all reasonable limits and weary you. Suftice it 
to say, whether in the statistical, horticultural, chemical, botanical, entomological, 
or microscopical divisions, its work has been inferior to that in the same line b. 
many private associations and State institutions, and bas sometimes been of su 
a character as to seriously reflect upon the department. It has too often exhibited 
& want of knowledge of what other countries have done in special tields, and shown 
contempt for really scientitic work. 

* * * a r a 

The House Committee on Agriculture is now considering the question of mak- 
ing the Commissivner a Cabinet oficer; but the etüciency of the department will 
not be increased by simply adding to the position and dignity of its head, without 
likewise reorganizing it as a whole. Whether or not agriculture should have a 
Voice in the Cabinet counsels any more than other of our great industries is a mat- 
ter of opinion; but there can be no question about reorganization. The bureau 


should either be enlarged in the direction I have indicated witha ne ae ao 
e 


ry board, 
Say mt a department of industry to be represented in the Cal someth: 
an 0 ee by Senator Windom, of caper ina 3 — 
lan of the French Government. At present it is an 

said in favor of elevating and broadening the scope 
of the department so that it shall be represented in the Cabinet by a 
who, with all the other Cabinet officers, will be expected to change with each ad- 
ministration ; but the assistant secretary, who should occupy a similar position to 
the assistant secretaries in other departments, would, like them, be apt to remain 
from one administration to another, so that the retention of administrative expe- 
rience would be insured, which is not the case at present. 

Now, sir, Imake these suggestions with no hostility to the bill. 
Iam willing to test it thoroughly if such be the determination of 
the House, I have no wish that its success shall be uncertain, On 
the contrary, I am anxious that no mistake shall be made; and that 
the evident purpose of gentlemen to adopt this measure in some 
form shall receive that direction which shall establish the new de- 
partment upon a basis favorable to the attainment of its ends, and 
thoroughly . by the judgment of the country. 

pro , however, to vote for the substitute because it accepts 
from the committee every proposition they have reported. It alters 
nothing; it antagonizes no principle; it doubts the wisdom and ex- 
pediency of no provision; and is ready to be conformed to whatever 
amendments the House may determine upon, It proposes, however, 
to go further and unite under one general supervision various 
branches of the public service between which, if the closest rela- 
tions do not exist, there can be found nothing of hostility or dis- 
agreement. 

I am at a loss to understand what new revelation has come to gen- 
tlemen that they discover in commerce the foe of agriculture. I 
have been under the impression that in every effort to trace the 
sources of national growth and power both the orator and the states- 
man always have spoken with pardonable enthusiasm of the two as 
the handmaids of prosperity, twin sisters, moving with joined hands 
and kindred purpose along the pathway of progress, the enterprise 
of the one supplementing the industry of the other. One, sir, need 
only raise his eyes in this Hall to discover among the emblazoned 
arms of the States a happy union of the emblems of them both—the 
bound sheaf and the ready ship, while the legend which interprets 
them is simply“ Commerce and Agriculture,” as if upon these two all 
the hopes of those who have erected great commonwealths were 
content to rest. 

Neither do I understand that premature alarm which appals some 
gentlemen who proclaim that with such a union commerce wi 
throttle her twin sister and debauch the authority which would be 
intrusted with the sacred custody of the interests of both. Pardon 
me, sir, if I dismiss such reasoning as simply sentimental. If there 
be anything in the experience of other nations which may guide us 
in our own policy, into what nothingness does this fancied idea of 
conflict between these two industries sink. Gentlemen have in- 
voked examples and commended them to our consideration. For 
one, I welcome them. I learn that Hungary has its ministry of ag- 
riculture, industry, and commerce; France a department of agri: 
culture and commerce ; and Italy, to quote from my pet a dary 
friend from Mississippi, [Mr. MuLpRow,] “not unmin of the 
source of greatness for every people, has her minister of commerce 
and agriculture.” 

Indeed, sir, the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. AIKEN, ] who 
most strenuously objects to this proposed union, gives the additional 
examples of the Netherlands and Portugal as haying each a depart- 
ment combining“ navigation, agriculture, and commerce.” Isimply 
ask whether the commendable research made by gentlemen in regard 
to the policy of other countries has rewarded them with any informa- 
tion showing incongruity between the interests of commerce and 
agriculture, or establishing the conclusion that conflicts have arisen 
in which agriculture has suffered at the hands of commerce? I may 
venture to say, sir, that a harmony so natural and so logical has 
never been disturbed in any land or under any system of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, the substitute proposes to establish a department 
of industries. The name indicates the character of the proposition, 
What are the industries of the country? I count agriculture as the 
leading and controlling Americanindustry. Butcommerce is equally 
an industry; trade, transportation, every agency which touches, 
moves, or adds value to the product of the soil is an industry. When 
his harvest has been gathered, and the fruit of a year’s labor leaves 
the field or the barn and passes, for a price, into the hands of those who 
convey it to a market o purchase and consumption, the farmer need 
have no further concern, His labor has contributed to the aggre- 
gated valnes of the commonwealth, and he reaps the reward of his 
toil. As I have said, commerce comes to his door and undertakes, as 
its special office, to find a purchaser for every bushel of corn and 
wheat, every pound of cotton and tobacco, 4 ‘ 

Thus the industry of production is brought into direct relation 
to the industries of trade and transportation; for without produc- 
tion there can be no transportation, without transportation no trade, 
and without trade that intercourse and interchange of products with 
the rest of the world which constitute commerce must necessarily 
cease. So, sir, one easily perceives that the busy mart, the full store- 
house, the laden ship, and all the returns and reciprocities of enn 
trade, through an unbroken continuity, relate back to the harvest-fi 
and the garner. There must be some point where agriculture and 
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traffic meet for bargain and sale; and at this point the closeness and 
necessity of their relations involve intimate and dependent condi- 
tions, because trade must know the quantity, quality, and locality 
of production, while I mire cannot be safely ignorant of mar- 
kets and prices, nor fail to comprehend the ever-present and all-con- 
trolling question of the extent of its own supply and that of the 
world’s demand. 

I turn from these general considerations, Mr. Speaker, to a ques- 
tion of practical legislation. It is known to gentlemen around me 
that, earnest and persistent as has been the appeal to Congress, the 
response to which is found in the bill before us, a demand equally 
earnest and pressing has been made for the establishment of a de- 
partment of commerce as a co-ordinate branch of executive govern- 
ment. So far as I know—and looking to the history of the present 
Department of Agriculture I think Iam not mistaken—the conclusion 
that the commercial interests of the country should be directly rep- 
resented in the administration of the Government antedates the 
organized efforts which have resulted in the report of the bill of the 
Committee on Agriculture by nearly a score of years. In 1865, and 
again in 1868, the business men of the United States, represented in 
commercial conventions, urged the establishment of a department 
of commerce, “to which should be intrusted the panerai oversight 
of the commercial and other industrial interests of the country, in- 
cluding transportation on land and sea.” 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, I make no point against the pending bill 
by suggesting this question of seniority ; I desire merely to rescue 
some gentlemen from the impression that this scheme is new to the 
business men-of the country and, therefore, to be regarded with can- 
tion, if not suspicion. In fact a vindication of the wisdom of the 
plan Doped by the substitute may be foundin measures repeatedly 
propo to Congress, formerly by conventions of business men 

recently by that most important organization, the National 
Board of Trade. And more than once bills have been introduced 
looking to the establishment of a department of united industries ; 
and it may possibly affect the conclusions of my friend from South 
Ca.olina [Mr. AIKEN] if I remind him that for years a similar de- 
mand has been made upon the Parliament of Great Britain, with 
what result will appear from the following extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the associate chambers of commerce of Bnglend, (quoted 
in the transactions of our own National Board of Trade :) 


Considering that the often repeated and unanimously voted resolution of this 


tion in favor of the establishment of a ministry of commerce and agriculture 
has received the sanction of the House of Commons in 1879, and again in 1481; 
Considering also, that the last of these resolutions was p. by the house 


without opposition and with the qualitied approval of the government; 
And that a step toward its zation has already been taken by extending the 
functions of the board of trade: 
This association resolves, that while attaching no great weight to the name which 
may be given to the desired ministry, no arrangement will be satisfactory which 
does not give to the head of that department a seat in the cabinet, with a position 
ual to of his coll es, and the power of giving effect to the measures 
w — may pro 155 in the interest of the great industries for which he is to be 
espec responsible. 
nd that on the other hand, no scheme will be deemed satisfactory to the com- 
mercial and industrial eee which would go no farther than to divide the 
responsibility for the great wealth-earning industries between different depart- 
ments already fully occupied with other legislative and administrative duties. 


Now, sir, it is on behalf of the united ‘‘ wealth-earning” indus- 
tries of this country that the substitute is submitted to the con- 
sideration of Congress. Its theory is to make a new department 

ally msible for all of these great industries, and to pro- 
vide that the nea of that department shall have a seat in the Cabinet 
equal in dignity to that of his colleagues; and its scheme repudiates 
any division of that usibility between other departments al- 
ready fally occupied with other duties. It is a strong and con- 
vincing coincidence that the necessities of the commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of the two great Anglo-Saxon nations should find 
utterance in expressions of purpose and conclusion so nearly identi- 


cal. 
Possibly, Mr. Speaker, better than any comment or attempted ex- 
lanation of mine the text of the substitute will speak for itself. 
e sixth section indicates very clearly the whole scheme; and I 
shall be pardoned for quoting it. It provides: fi 
That all divisions and subdivisions, bureaus or parts thereof, heretofore attach- 
ing to the Treasury Department by virtue of the provisions of chapter 10 of title 
7of the Revised Statutes, relating to the Bureau of Statistics, which shall here- 
after be known as the bureau of external commerce; title 48, relating to commerce 
and navigation; title 49, relating to the regulation of vessels in foreign commerce ; 
title 50, relating to the regulation of vessels in domestic commerce; title 52, re- 
lating to the regulation of steam-vessels; title 56, relating to the coast survey ; 
title 55, relating to lights and buoys; sections 4801, 4802, 4804, 4805, 4806, of 
chapter 1, title 59, relating to hospital relief for seamen ; and chapter 265 of the 
acts of the Forty-üfth Congress, second session, relating to the Life-Saving Serv- 
ice, or by virtue of any law amendatory of said several provisions, or regulations 
in pursuance thereof, shall, from and after the passage of this act, be parts of the 
division of commerce in the departments of industries; and the secretary of indus- 
tries shall establish in said division of commerce a bureau of internal commerce, 
to be organized and governed as other bureaus in said division. 


Whoever may take the trouble to examine the statutes which pre- 
scribe the service of the Treasury Department will discover how, as 
if marked by measured degrees, its added duties have declared the 

wth and progress of the country. The Departments of State, of 

ar, the Navy, and the Post Office are specialties, as indicated by 
their titles. Prior to the establishment of the Interior Department 
nearly every new service was fastened upon the Treasury. Its origi- 


nal functions—the custody of the public money, the regulation of 
imports, the control of all agencies employed in the collection of the 
pa lic revenue—seem to have been reduced to secondary importance 
y the number of new and incongruous duties superadded to them. 
I violate no confidence when I say that from the Treasury itself has 
come the admission that out of this extension of its service have 
wn established offices not only not in accord but antagonistic in 
heir purposes and mutually obstructive in their action. 

The demands of to-day cannot be met by the provision of a cen- 
tury ago, however far-seeing and prophetic; and all executive and 
administrative functions must, upon some principle of logical expan- 
sion, comprehend and include the obligations which time, growth, 
progress, and development impose upon them. It is the office of 
statesmanship to perceive, if not to anticipate, these obligations ; 
and that land is badly governed, Mr. Speaker, in which power shuts 
its eyes to the nirements of the present or seeks to meet them 
with the weak and inadequate resources of the past. Now, sir, be- 
cause of progress and growth, agriculture demands of Con an 
unqualified recognition of its relations to the advanced and de- 
veloped condition of the country. Commerce, conscious that in this 
age no envious criticism may repeat the sneer— 


Trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay— 


appeals for equal recognition. Neither can be ignored ; nor can 
either be wisely postponed to the chances and possibilities of the 
future. It is manifest, therefore, that these two appeals must be 
heard and determined; so manifest that the proposition takes this 
emphatic shape: shall Congress establish two new departments, one 
of agriculture, the other of commerce, or shall these two t in- 
terests be united upon every principle of economic and judicious 
expediency in one accordant and comprehensive whole? These are 
the inquiries directly presented by the substitute. It is for the 
House to determine them. 

Ihave not undertaken, Mr. Speaker, to discuss claborately the 
questions which the bill and the substitute so plainly suggest; my 
time is too limited to permit even a partial consideration of details. 
Still, I shall be pardoned if I ask the indulgence of gentlemen on 
every side for a few moments more. We have little difficulty under 
the provisions of existing laws in obtaining all n agricultural 
statistics in a form at least approximately correct. We encounter 
no obstacle when we seek information through the Bureau of Statis- 
tics. r with all the world, even to the farthest isles 
of the sea. d yet, with all the wealth—may I not say wanton- 
ness ?—of provision made by Congress for the collection, tabulation, 
and digest of information upon a thousand and one subjects of doubt- 
ful interest and importance, the vast detail of onr internal commerce, 
interstate traffic and transportation stand to-day without official rec- 
ognition, executive or legislative. Were not gentlemen surprised by 

e statement made on yesterday by my colleague? Let me quote it: 

I asked him [the chief of the Bureau of Statistics] where I could get certain 
information, in official form, with reference to the internal commerce of the coun- 
try. He 5 Lon cannot find it at all. It is not gathered or collected in the 


form of statistics by the Government. * * * There is no existing provision for 
gathering the statistics of the internal commerce of this country whatever.” 


It is true that Mr. Nimmo has to a large extent supplied this needed 
information by a valuable work published upon his private responsi- 
bility; but he admits its incompleteness, and states that accurate 
statistics upon this important subject can only be obtained by the 
comprehensive machinery of official investigation. 

Now, sir, we propose to meet this necessity; to supply this stran 
omission; to establish a bureau of internal commerce, which sha 
embrace every subject of inquiry, legitimately and logically, in- 
cluded in the broad range of investigation which its title indicates. 
The great question of transportation, in its relations to agriculture, 
is real and practical. It must be met. Every fact which atfects it to 
any degree is important. Whether the products of the soil be borne 
to market by railway or canal, by river or by lake, it must be deter- 
mined how they may reach the consumer without being subjected to 
inordinate and unjust tribute tomonopoly. I do not venture to say 
in terms how soon or to what extent the relations of the carrier to 
the producer may be controlled by such an agency as the proposed 
bureau of internal commerce. I know, however, that the diffusion 
of reliable information upon any subject of interest and importance: 
always precedes and enforces legislation 3 to the remedy of 
wrongs and the reform of admitted abuses. And I may say with no 
assumption of the mantle of prophecy, that so soon as accurate offi- 
cial and unassailable statistics shall establish the fact that corporate 
power has employed, or means to employ, its special franchises in 
efforts to wrong or oppress agriculture, legislation will assert its 
office and, by the force of enacted and executed law, interpose the 
shield of its protection. 

I have not a purpose, as I have not the right, now to discuss the 
great questions involved in the bill introduced by the distinguished 

ntleman from Texas, [Mr. ReaGan.] But I desire to say, Mr. 

peaker, that no one can be blind to the issues which that bill recog- 
nizes or the necessity of their determination by some form of judicious 
legislation. It is more than probable that no statute of control and 
regulation will be enacted by this Congress by the provisions of 
which the interests of production and transportation may be placed 
upon a plane of absolute equality. Apart from all other considerations 
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which might be presented, in detail, the single fact that no authen- 
ticated information upon this subject is before the country gives ex- 
cuse for delay and palliates that opposition which has no other pre- 
tense for resistance than an affectation of ignorance. If, sir, it shall 
do nothing further, the bureau of internal commerce will remove this 
ground for postponement and inaction by securing accurate, com- 
plete, and reliable evidence of every fact and figure touching the rela- 
tions which production bears to transportation. 

I trust, sir, that it is unnecessary for those who believe that a field 
of important inquiry lies before us, whose harvest at no distant day 
shall ripen into a wise, matured, and impartial adjustment of these 
questions, to disclaim any sentiment of hostility or Ia paa of injus- 
tice to corporate franchises, honestly procured and fairly employed. 
No one who reflects npon the almost startling progress and develop- 
ment of our own day and generation can falter in his recognition of 
the degree to which they are due to the immense power of organized 
and iated capital. He who would strike down the t levers 
which move the world can make no claim to statesmanship. But it 
is to be remembered that the industry of the great body of the Amer- 
ican people is single and isolated in its pursuit. The power of agri- 
culture is individualized; it admits of no association; it is the hand 
of the one man, the unit of society, which guides the plow or swings 
the cradle into the billowy gold of the ripened harvest. In so faras 
he is an individual, or a unit, he lacks the protection which sur- 
rounds all forms of association and incorporation. 

The organization of society, the erection of governments, the his- 
tory and philosophy of combination and centralization, suggest ready 
illustrations of the idea I seek to present. For one, I would make 
no change in this. The preservation of the true spirit of American 
constitutional liberty can best be confided to the guardianship of a 

atriotism which attains its sturdiest and most reliable development 
in the strongly marked individual and personal characteristics of the 
American farmer. I make no mistake in saying this; for in all his- 
tory, ancient or recent, the record is the same—the tillers of the soil 
have been its bravest defenders against invasion, and at the same time 
the most jealous champions of their own personal rights and individ- 
ual privileges. 

I can claim the attention of the House for only a moment more. 
A large majority of the constituencies represented upon this floor 
are agricultural. Upon them, the lands they own and cultivate, 
rest in one form or another the great burdens of taxation. Be it by 
impost duties or through the oppressive requirements of an internai- 
revenue system, no one doubts where the heavy hand of the tax- 
gatherer falls. I beg leave to ask, will those who represent these 
constituencies deny their support to a measure which, giving to ag- 
riculture the fullest recognition, goes further and seeks to secure in 
the only practicable mode its absolute equality with every other 
industry and pursuit? It is not for me to advise gentlemen or to 
warn them. But I may say without impropriety that if the bill of 
the Committee on Agriculture shall fail to me a law, and if for 
years, awaiting the slow progress of legislation, the great interests 
intrusted to their care do not obtain the recognition they seek, and 
more positive difficulties and complications ensue and increase in 
measure because of the undetermined relations of which I have 
spoken, the responsibility will not rest upon those who support the 
substitute of my colleague. f 

It will be theirs, however, who will not realize the necessities of 
the present or comprehend the demands of the future; who assert 
antipathies which do not exist; who protest against a union which 
the wisdom of all countries has approved; who, in a word, sepa- 
rate commerce and 1 and deny to the country the rich 
fruition of results which must follow from a sympathy as natural and 
accordant as that which would organize these t interests into one 
consistent and exhaustless source of national wealth and progress. 


APPENDIX. 
Substitute to House bill No. 4429 proposed by Mr. KENNA, of West Virginia. 


eee 
epartment to wn as the de t of indus: and a secretary o us- 
tries, who shall be the head thereof. 

SEC. 2. That there shall be in the department of industries a division of 2211 
culture, and to superintend said division a commissioner of 2 who 
be a practical Iturist, and who shall be hes pea b, President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall be entitled to receive 
a salary of $5,000 per annum. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of collecting and disseminating all important and 
useful information conce) g agriculture, and also concerning such scientific mat- 
ters and industrial pursuits as relate to the interests of agriculture, the secretary 
of poua shall organize the following bureaus in the division of agriculture, 
namely: 

First. The bureau of agricultural products, which ey nating divisions of 
botany, entomology, and chemistry, and the chief of which u, Who shall be 
a practical agriculturist, shall investigate the modes of farming in the several 
States and Territories, and shall report such practical information as shall tend to 
increase the profits of the farmer respecting the various methods, the crops most 
protitable in the several sections, the preferable varieties of seeds, vines, plants, 
and fruits, fe „im ents, buildings, and similar matters. 

Second. The bureau of animal industry, to be in charge of a competent veteri- 
nary surgeon, who shall investigate and report upon the number, value, and con- 
dition of the domestic animals of the United States; their protection, growth, and 
use; the causes, prevention. or cure of contagious, communicable, or other dis- 
sone Kand the kinds, races, or breeds best adapted to the several sections for proñt- 
abie Slug. 

Third. The bureau of lands, the chief of which shall investigate and report upon 
the resources or capabilities of the public or other lands for farming, stock-rais- 


ing, timber, manufacturing, mining, or other industrial uses. And all powers and 
duties vested in the commission now known as the Geological Survey, together 
with all clerks, employés, and agents, and all instruments, records, ok hy papers, 
&e., are hereb e e to the department of industries. And the secretary 
of industries shall institute such investigations and collect and report such infor- 
mation, facts, and statistics relative to the mines and mining of the United States, 
nt facilities for their ventilation and general operation, as may be deemed of value 


and importance, 

Sec. 4. That in addition to the duties im by chapter 10, title 7, of the Re- 
vised Statutes, the secretary of industries cause to be collected and report the 
agricultural statistics of the United States; even in addition, all important infor- 
mation or statistics relating to industrial ed on and agricaltarel colleges; to 
labor and demands and prices therefor in this and other countries ; to markets and 
tural ucts and live stock to 


pas ; to modes and cost of eset agricul 
cir final market; to the demand, supply, and prices in foreign markets; to the 
acturing establishments of whatever sort, 


location, number, and products of man 
their sources of raw material, methods, markets, cost of ae seb arg and prices; 
to such commercial or other conditions as may affect the market value of farm pro- 
ducts or the interests of the industrial classes of the United States. And the sec- 
retary is hereby authorized to establish such divisions in this bureau and to make 
such monthly or other reports as he shall deem most effective for the prompt dis- 
ee ee — i A 5 3 crops and cose and 7 — 
markets as of service to the farmers, ers, m rers, or other 
industrialists of the United States. J P & 

Sec. 5. That there shall be in the department of industries a division of com- 
merce, and to superintend said division a commissioner of commerce, who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall receive a salary of $5,000 per annum. 

Sec. 6. That all divisions and subdivisions, bureaus or parts thereof, heretofore 
attaching to the De ent by virtue of the provisions of chapter 10 
of title 7 of the Revised Statutes, relating to the Bureau of Statistics, which shall 
hereafter be known as the bureau of external commerce; title 48, relating to 
commerce and navigation ; title 49, relating to the regulation of vessels in foreign 
commerce ; title 50, relating to the re tion of vessels in domestic commerce ; 
title 52, relating to the regulation of steam-vessels ; title 56, relating to the coast 
survey; title 55, relating to lights and buoys; sections 4801, 4802, 4803, 4804, 4805, 
and of chapter 1, title 59, relating to hospital relief for seamen; and chapter 
265 of the acts of the Forty-fifth Congress, second session, relating to the Tife. 
Saving Service, or by virtue of any law amendatory of said several provisions or 
regulations in pursuance thereof, shall, from and after the passage of this act, be 
e of the division of commerce in the department of industries; and the secre- 

ry of industries shall establish in said division of commerce a bureau of internal 
commerce, to be organized and governed as other bureaus in said division. 

Sec. 7. That all duties devolving upon the Secretary of the Treasury by virtue 
of the several provisions mentioned in the preceding section shall, from and after 
the e of this act, be performed by the secretary of industries. The authority 
conferred and the duties imposed by said several porao upon the Register of 
the e Sal, from and after the np this act, be exercised and dis- 

by the commissioner of commerce. bonds authorized by any of the 
provisions aforesaid to be made 8 to the Register of the Treasury shall, from 
and afterthe e of this act, be made payable to the commissioner of commerce. 

Sec. 8. That section 158, title 4, of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof the words: Eighth. The department of industries.” 

Sec. 9. That this act shall not be construed to interfere with the present organ- 
ization of the various departments, divisions, subdivisions, and bureaus embraced 
herein, except with reference to the transfer thereof to the department of indus- 
tries, subject to the goaa provisions of law relating to regulations in the various 
departments of the Government and appointments to office therein. 

mec That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 


Rivers and Harbors. 


The Mississippi River: Congress has the constitutional power to make appro- 
priations for the threefold object of improving its navigation, affording ease and 
safety to commerce, and protecting its alluvial basin from destructive floods. 


SPEECH 


HON. NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 6, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BLANCHARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is my p se at this time to confine myself to a 
discussion of that part of the bill under consideration which relates 
tothe Mississippi River and appropriates for its improvement the sum 
of $4,923,000, to be “‘ expended by the Secretary of War in accordance 
with the plans, specifications, and estimates, and under the super- 
vision of the Mississippi River commission.” 

In view, sir, of the bitter experience through which the people, or 
a large number of the people, of the State which I have the honor to 
represent in part on the floor of this House have just passed, in re- 
spect to the inundation which recently swept over their country—a 
calamity as appalling in contemplation of the human and animal suf- 
fering, woe, and death which it entailed, as it was potential in the 
destruction of property estimated and considered in the sense of a 
diminution of the aggregate of national wealth—in view, I say, of 
this experience, of the mournful array of incontestable facts consti- 
tuting it, and considering the deep interest which the people of my 
State might naturally be expected to take in the question nuder con- 
sideration, I trust I will be pardoned for asking the indulgence and 
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attention of the House while I submit some observations in support 
of the appropriation alluded to. 

The wisdom of Congress should be invoked to devise some plan by which that 
great river shall cease to be a terror to those who dwell fa ae its banks, and by 
which its shipping may safely carry the industrial products of twenty-five 
millions of people. 

So spoke James A. Garfield, late President of the United States, in 
his letter of July 10, 1880, accepting the nomination for the Presi- 
dency conferred upon him by the Republican party. He reminded 
the country that in order to secure to the nation the control of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, President Jefferson had negotiated 
the purchase of a vast territory extending from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

Prior to that utterance, from his place as a Representative upon this 
floor, he had declared that he believed that one of the grandest of our 
material national interests, one that is national in the largest mate- 
rial sense of that word, is this t river and its tributaries. His 
broad and liberal comprehension enabled him to p the mighty 
subject, for he pronounced it“ the most gigantic 1 natural fea- 
ture of our continent, far transcending the glory of the ancient Nile, 
or of any other river on the earth.” With prophetic vision he foresaw 
that its vast and wing interests would make themselves heard 
and felt, for he realized in anticipation that “the statesmanship of 

America must grapple the problem of this mighty stream ;” that “it 
is too vast for any Stateto handle; too much for any authority less 
than that of the nation itself to manage.” 

Sirs, in view of the recent bitter experience in the valley of the 
great stream, the time has come when the liberal-minded statesman- 
ship of the country must rise equal to the emergencies of the hour, 
Ri “ devise a wise and comprehensive system that will harness the 
powers of this great river” to the preservation and development of 
the material interests of the country, and no longer permit the same, 
in unrestrained fury and wilder license, to spread havoc, ruin, des- 
olation, destruction, and despair over one of the very fairest portions 
of this boasted land of freedom and progress. 

President Hayes, in his message of December, 1880, speaking of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, said : 

These channels of communication and interchange are the property of the na- 
tion. Its poea is paramount over their waters, and the 1 principles 
of public interest require their intelligent and careful supervision, with the view 
to their protection, improvement, and the enhancement of their usefulness. 

Here, then, are presented the opinions on this subject of the two 
Presidents of the Republic who immediately preceded the present 
occupant of that chair. Both avowedly went beyond the mere ques- 
tion of the improvement of the navigation of the river. Both had 
in their minds, when giving utterance to the sentiments quoted, the 
ultimate idea of affording protection to those who dwell upon its 
banks, as well as offering greater facilities to the immense commerce 
borne upon its bosom. 

The present Executive, in his message of April 17, 1882, went yet a 
step further, and openly and expressly proclaimed the duty of Con- 
gress in the premises, when he said: 

The immense loss and widespread suffering of the people dwelling near the river 
induce me to urge upon Congress the propriety of not only making an appropri- 
ation to close the gaps in the levees occasioned by the recent floods, as recom- 
mended by the comm but that Congress should ina te measures for the 
permanent improvement of the navigation of the river — security of the valley. 

Mr. Speaker, these utterances of three successive Executives of the 
Union evidence the progress of the public opinion of the country 
inregard tothismatter, That any considerable portion of the people 
of the Union are willing to indifferently witness the spectacle of the 
periodical overflow of the Mississippi, the suffering and woe entailed 
thereby, and the destruction of values, present and prospective, re- 
sultant therefrom, is not to be entertained for an instant. The af- 
firmance of the proposition would be an insult to the civilization, 
the development, the progress, the conservatism of the country. 

This great nation, with its fifty millions of people, its wonderful 
history, its immense wealth, its unparalleled resources, its prodig- 


ious enterprise, its onward march in all that constitutes atness, 
glory, and power, cannot afford to permit the devastation of its 
airest and most productive provinces by the great stream which 


God intended as a blessing, but which has eften, and but too recently, 
shown its potency as an engine of destruction, and this because of 
man’s failure to use the means at his command for the restraining 
of its fury. 

NON-SECTIONAL IX CHARACTER—NATIONAL IN EXTENT. 

When, in 1803, Napoleon Bonaparte consented, on behalf of France, 
to Mr. Jefferson’s proposition for the purchase of the Louisiana ter- 
ritory, he is said to have remarked : 

To emancipate nations from the commercial tyranny of England it is necessary 
to balance her influence by a maritime 2 may one day become her rival; 
that power is the United States. The English aspire to dispose of all the riches 
of the world. Ishall he useful to the whole universe if I can prevent their ruling 
America as they rule Asia. They shall not have the Mississippi which they covet. 

And when informed that the treaty of sale to the United States 
was consummated, he said: 

This accession of territory strengthens forever the power of the United States, 
— ae just given to England a maritime rival that will sooner or later humble 

er pride. 

He foresaw that the nation which controlled the territory drained 
by the Mississippi and its tributaries would hold the key to America, 
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and discerned that the immense possibilities offering in the devel- 
opment of that wonderful country must, when realized, make its 
possessor rich, great, and powerful. We have, as a nation, relatively 
reached that point already, but nothing compared to what we shall 
as, in the providence of God, the great work of development goes on. 

An important step in that work of development is the protection 
of the richest portion of the great country acquired by the treaty with 
France from the angry fi of the mighty river whose outlet into 
the Gulf we gained control of by the acquisition aforesaid. 

Mr. Calhoun, in 1845, likened the Mississippi and its tributaries to 
an inland sea. Said he: ; 

Regarding it as such, I am prepared to place it on the same foo with the 
Gulf and — coasts, the ngen * Delaware Bays, eons lakes, in 
reference to the su tendence of the General Government over its navigation. 
It is manifest that it is far beyond the power of individuals or of separate States 
to supervise it. 

Who doubts, if he were here to-day, he would raise his voice in 
advocacy of the General Government taking that step, germane to 
the improvement of the navigation ofthe river, and certainly essen- 
tial to the development of its t interests, namely, the protection 
of the adjacent country from the periodical overflows of a national 
highway. Individuals and separate States can no more handle this 
question of the prevention of inundation than they can the super- 
vision and effectuation of systematic works of improvement of the 
navigation of the river. 

As has been well said, „the legitimate sphere of the Mississippi is 
the field of national commerce.” So it is that the improvement of 
its navigation and the construction of works needful to restrain its 
floods within its channel are the province of the National Govern- 
ment. 

Nineteen States, Mr. Speaker, and three Territories have a direct 
business interest in the river system formed by the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, and all the other States and Territories have an in- 
direct interest. This system furnishes a connecting link between 
internal and international commerce. Considered as a drain 
system, it extends through nearly the whole length of the United 
States, from Canada to the Gulf, and across more than half its width, 
or from the summit of the Rocky Mountains to the summit of the 
Alleghanies. Of the many divisions and subdivisions of the river, 
two hundred and forty are considered of sufficient importance to be 
named upon the river map in Walker’s Statistical Atlas of the United 
States; and probably as many more streams of minor importance are 
omitted from the map. 

Steamers can now J freight in unbroken bulk from Saint 
Anthony’s Falls to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 2,161 miles, and 
from Pittsburgh to Fort Benton, Montana, 4,333miles. Lighter craft 
can ascend the Alleghany, an extension of the Ohio River, to Olean, 
New York, 325 miles above ition ru and up the Missouri to Great 
Falls, near where that river leaves the Rocky Mountains. The total 
present navigation of these rivers is about sixteen thousand miles, 
more than four times the length of the ocean line from New York to 
Liverpool, and more than four times the distance by rail across the 
continent from New York to San Francisco.* 

Estimating the Length of the numerous non-navigable streams 
which flow into the Mississippi and its tributaries—including that 
portion of the navigable streams above the highest point of naviga- 
tion attainable—as equal to the total 8 length of the rivers, 
and we have an aggregate length of water-way of 32,000 miles, 
8 athering, receiving, concentrating. pouring its accumu- 
lation of floods through the parent trunk into the Gulf. 

Should we wonder, then, that in seasons of high water the great 
river labors and travails and — under the effort imposed upon 
it by nature of discharging this superabundance of water into the 
sea? Should we be surprised that it often finds itself unable to do 
this with safety to the millions of dwellers upon its alluvial banks? 
8 we hesitate to assist nature in the performance of the great 
wor 

The skillful physician, when called to treat the maladies afflicting 
the human system, directs his remedies to enabling nature to throw 
off that which occasions the trouble, to reassert its normal sway over 
the functions of the body, that they may perform, eg un- 
disturbed, their regular duties so essential to health and life. 

Should we not treat this great river system in the same way? 
Should we not aid it in the performance of its double duty, namely, 
affording a safe highway to the commerce of the country, and dis- 
charging safely the waters drained into it from the territory com- 
prising more than half the Union? 

But we are told, Mr. Speaker, that this great nation, with its fifty 
millions of people, its resources, its wealth, its enterprise, can only 
aid the rivers in the performance of the first-named duty; that the 
power given Congress to regulate commerce among the States justi- 
fies only appropriations made solely for the improvement of naviga- 
tion; that it does not warrant appropriations made to assist the 
great rivers in the performance of their other great function, the 
safe discharge of floods. 

We are told we must stop short with appropriations—meager at 
best—for the first purpose; that Congress should not, must not, 
cannot, dare not rise equal to the occasion and appropriate large 


* The Mississippiand Tributaries, a statistical and commercial review, by Alex. 
D. Anderson. 
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sums to prevent the pauperizing of millions of the inhabitants of the 
country; to prevent the scenes of suffering, woe, desolation, destruc- 
tion, and death lately witnessed in the overflowed sections; to assist 
in the work of development of that section and keeping it 
abreast with the progress of the other sections—in other words, to 
protect the alluvial valleys from periodical overflow. 

Sir, I scout such an idea. It isthe offspring of a halting, narrow- 
minded, and illiberal policy. It is antagonistic to the spirit of pro- 
gress which is ually pushing this Republic ahead of the most 
enlightened an werful nations of the Eastern Hemisphere. It is 
not in accord with our vaunted civilization and the advanced views 
held by us on all the t questions affecting the human race, its 
advancement, development, welfare, prosperity,and happiness. It 
is inconsistent with the treatment accorded by the Government to 
other sections and other industrial interests of the er 

Here are great valleys subject to inundation, and actually threat- 
ened by that danger with relegation to the primeval condition of 
swamps and wildernesses, With proper protection and development 
these valleys are capable of becoming the granaries of the world, 
for they have scarcely an equal and no superior for the production 
of corn, rice, wheat, oats, cotton, and sugar. The interest affected 
is an agricultural one, and 833 the relief asked, if granted, 
would be a protection to the agricultural interests of the country. 

And yet, sir, there are gentlemen on this floor who are unwilling 
to extend this protection, others who are in doubt as to how they 
should vote on this greson ; but, sir, when it comes to extending 
protection to that other great interest of the country, to wit, the 
manufacturing interest, by a high tariff upon imports of manufact- 
ures from abroad, their duty lies clearly before them, and no harass- 
ing doubts arise to vex or disturb their minds. Let a proposition be 
submitted here for the repeal of the tariff laws, and the consequent 
striking down of the protection now and for years enjoyed by the 
manufacturing interests, and a hundred eloquent tongues would 
sound, and have during this session sounded, in trumpet tones, the 
key of alarm. The changes would be rung upon it, the refrain would 
be caught up by the protectionist press of the country, it would be 
re-echoed from ten thousand hill and mountain tops and go rever- 
berating down the valleys and over the plains of the country. 

How many millions of dollars have gone to swell the coffers and 
fill the vaults of the manufacturing interests of the country by this 
system, building them up and making them great and strong! Sir, 
if the amount were to be stated, so enormous would it be that to be- 
lieve it would be honoring a large draft on one’s credulity. It is 
true that this money has not gone directly out of the Government 
‘Treasury to the building up of the manufacturing interest, but it 
has been paid to that interest by the people of the country—who 
are the Government, at last, in the sense that in them is vested the 
sovereignty—in the shape of increased 3 on the produets of man- 
ufacture. The difference is but small. Indeed, it is a distinction 
almost without a difference to say that the Government did not pay 
it, but, forced gi the protective-tariff laws, the people did. 

Mr. Speaker, voice the agricultural interest of the valleys of the 
great river and its tributaries when I implore this Congress to do 
equal and exact justice to all. Thatinterest—the agricultural inter- 
est—pointing to what has been done by the Government for the man- 
ufacturing interest, may well ask what of a compensating or equiva- 
lent nature has been done for it. Where the benefit (speaking for 
the whole country) anything like equal, conferred upon it? Sirs, it 
does not exist. 

Every country, Mr. Speaker, having any pretensions to agriculture 
at all can have no greater interest. It is a great civilizer. In pro- 
portion as agriculture has advanced and developed in the universe, 
in like ratio has mankind become progressive, civilized, enlightened. 
It seems to furnish that occupation producing the conditions best 
adapted for advancement in civilization. 

y has this Government delayed too long in furnishing a 

ter degree of fostering care to that industry. And now that it 

as the best of pretexts for so doing, if pretext were needed; now 

that the urgency upon it is so great; now that the full details of the 

late terrible scenes of suffering and destruction are fresh before it, 

let it not withhold its hand. t it put it forth with sufficient might 

and power to result in the construction of such works of improve- 

ment and protection as will suffice to control the rising floods of 

angry waters, and thus, in humble and reverential imitation of the 
Divine Teacher of Galilee, say to them, Peace, be still.” 


INVASION OF AN ENEMY. 


An enemy invades us. Our people fly to arms. Points of defense 
are strengthened. The eye of strategy selects other points to be 
fortified and defended. Congress votes the money, and immediately 
jong ae of breastworks guard our frontier where attack is appre- 

ended, 

But, sir, here is an enemy who comes in the form of raging waters, 
sweeping down in resistless might from the North upon the sunny 
valleys of the West and South, bringing devastation, destruction, 
death. Heraids through the country, rioting in ruin, and millions, 
panic-stricken, flee at his approach, leaving their all to be swallowed 
up in the wild vortex of destruction. e wasting presence lasts 
but a couple of months, but in that time there has been a destruc- 
tion of property, presént and prospective, estimated by competent 
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authority to equal in value fifty millions of dollars. In other words, 
the aggregate of our national wealth has suffered diminution to that 
extent by one overflow. 

But that is not all. Worse than the destruction of property is the 
effect left upon the people of that unhappy section by the flood. They 
are rendered in a manner spiritless; have no heart to go back to 
their old homes and attempt the sad task of building them up again, 
of once more putting their houses in order, of making glad again the 
waste places. They know not how soon the destroying presence may 
be again upon them, how soon they may be again called upon to wit- 
ness the sad spectacle of the destruction of their hopes, their firesides, 
their all, and placed in that condition of mind to exclaim, with the 
wise man of old, “All is vanity, vanity!” Dread, 8 
anxiety, doubt distract them, blighting their energies, relaxing their 
nerves, disheartening them, staying their hands, retarding their 
enterprise, clogging their progress. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is their condition, and must continue to be un- 
less the voice of hope, of reassurance, of aid, issues forth from this 
Congress to them, infusing renewed life, vigor, buoyancy, spirit in 
them by sounding the end of their troubles in the decree that the 
National Government will undertake the great work of protecting 
their country from the invasion of waters, of rebuilding theirlevees, 
ay, more, of perfecting the levee system so as to restrain the floods 
within their nataral channels. 

This do, Mr. Speaker, and once more will that lovely country 
but for the floods fit to have been selected as the original Garden of 
Eden—blossom again as the rose; again will its soil of wonderful 
fertility bring forth seeds sown in its bosom “ an hundred-fold ;” 
again will teeming, busy millions find secure and happy homes there ; 
and again will thousands of sturdy immigrants, fleeing from the over- 
crowded provinces and marts of the Old World, seek settlements 
within its borders. 

Let Congress say to these people that even as we wouid erect breast- 
works on our frontier to repel the threatened invasion of a warlike 
foe, so will we build levees along the great river to beat back its 
surging waters, threatening destruction well-nigh equal to what a 
human enemy could inflict, 

But, it may be argued, the delegation of power to Congress to re- 
pel invasions,” ‘‘to protect the States against invasion,” has refer- 
ence toa human foe. I nt that that is the usnal and ordinary 
meaning or significance given to the term, and it is likely that the 
framers of the Constitution had in contemplation a human foe when 
they inserted that clause. The connection, too, in which it is used 
3 additional weight to that argument. But still, the pomar con- 

erred by the words ‘‘repel invasions,” by the clause, The United 
States” “‘shall protect each of them (the States) against invasion,” is 
a general one, and might well and reasonably include defending the 
country against danger or harm of any kind. > 

Suppose, sir, some monster, like the fabled dragon of ancient times, 
were to rise up out of the deep and invade the land, spreading devas- 
tation, destruction, pestilence, and death around him. Does an 
one doubt the constitutional power and duty of Congress to“ zopet 
his invasion, to bring the strong arm of the Government to bear 
against him, to make war upon, and kill and destroy him? I think 
not. And yet, sir, there are gentlemen on this floor who deny to 
Congress the power to “repel” the invasion of waters, to throttle this 
monster of inundation whose periodical visitation of the fairest por- 
tion of our country is but the recurring occasion for a perfect carnival 
of waste, ruin, rapine. 

It is the duty of Congress to protect the States, or any one of them, 
against invasion. By ‘‘invasion” is meant against harm or danger 
to the government, the peoples the country, threatened by an enemy. 
An enemy is only to be dreaded because of the suffering, destruction, 
death he may inflict. Jud by that standard, was not the recent 
cc overflow in the alluvial basin of the Mississippi “an enemy?” 

one will deny its potency as an engine of suffering, destruction, 
and death. y, then, cannot Congress under this clause of the 
Constitution promes the Valley States against a recurrence of this 
“invasion” of waters? 

Again, it is made the constitutional duty of Congress to protect 
each of the States, under certain Se . against “domestic vio- 
lence.” Why not against the violence of domestic waters? I say 
“demestic waters” for the reason that it is a fact that all the water 
which seeks an outlet to the sea through the Mississippi is the drain- 
age of the territory of the United States, and in that sense is domestic, 
as pertaining to home; not foreign. 

REGULATING THE PROPERTY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Constitution (article 4, section 3) provides: 

That Congress shall have power to d of and make all needful rules and 
. respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United 

In the Gratiot case (14 Peters, 537) the Supreme Court of the 
United States, construing the above clause, said: 

The term territory, as here used, is merely descriptive of one kind of property, 
and is equivalent to the word lands. And Congress has the same power over it 
as over any other property belonging to the United States; and this power is 
vested in Congress without limitation. 

In the case of McCulloch rs. Maryland heton, 422) the Chief- 
Justice, as the organ of the court, speaking ofthis clause of the 
Constitution and the powers of Congress growing out of it, applies 
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it to Territorial governments, and sys all admit their constitution- 
ality. Story says, (volume 2, page $) 
mente within the territory of the United States under the general langage of 
the clause, to make all needful rules and regulations.” 

He continues: 

The power is not confined to the territory of the United States, but extends to 


other property belon; to the United States; so that it may be applied to 
the due x lation of afl ober personal and real property htfully belonging to 
the United States. And so it has been constantly unders' and acted on. 


Now, then, if the Mississippi is the property of the General Goy- 
ernment, it is as much subject to “regulation” as the landed prop- 
erty or territory of the United States. And this power to regulate 
includes curbing, controlling, restraining the river within its own 

roper metes ont bounds by means of levees, dikes, or other works, as 

8 may, in its discretion, see proper to adopt; for, in the lan- 

Hunte of the Gratiot case, “this power is vested in Congress without 
itation. 

But it may be denied that the Mississippi River is the property of 
the United States in the sense that Congress may, under the power 
to regulate, direct the construction of works to restrain its waters 
within their properchannel. Mr. Speaker, the Mississippi River isa 


great 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY. 


It belongs as much to the United States as would a at trunk 
line of rai that had been constructed, stocked, and was being 
2 by the Government. In the act of Congress enabling 
the people of Louisiana to form a constitution there is a provision 
that the State convention shall “ pass an ordinance providing that 
the river Mississippi and the navigable rivers and waters leading 
into the same, or into the Gulf of Mexico shall be common highways, 
and forever free, as well to the inhabitants of the said State as to 
other citizens of the United States.” And in the act for the admis- 
sion of Louisiana, the above provision as to the navigation of the 
Mississippi is made one of the fundamental conditions of the admis- 
sion. Similar conditions were likewise imposed upon the admission 
of the States of Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkansas. ; 

In the case of The United States vs. The New Bedford Bridge (1 
Woodbury & Minot’s Reports, 421) Mr. Justice Woodbury used the 
following language: i 

For purposes of foreign commerce, and of that from State to State, the na 
ble rivers of the whole country seem to me to be within the jurisdiction of the 
General Government, with all the powers over them for such purposes (whenever 
they choose to exercise them) w existed previously in the States, or now exist 
with Parliament in England. 

In the case of Corfield vs. Coryell (4 Washington Circuit Court 
Reports, 379) Mr. Justice Washington said: 

The grant to Congress to te commerce on the navigable waters belonging 
to the several States renders those waters the public property of the United States 
for all purposes of navigation and commercial intercourse, subject only to Con- 
gressional regulation. 

And in the case of Gilman rs. Philadelphia (3 Wallace, 724) it was 
said: 

S gulat rehends the control for that „and 
to the Aal noctaoaty, Of All tha, savignbie waters of the United Gtates whian 
are accessible from a State other than those in which they lie, For this purpose 
they are the public property of the nation, and subject to all the requisite 1 
tion of Congress. This necessarily includes the power to kpop theni open and free 
from any obstruction to their navigation interposed by the States or otherwise; 
to remove such obstructions when they exist, and to provide by such sanctions as 
they may deem proper against the recurrence of the evil, and for the punishment 
of offenders. For these purposes all the powers which existed 


Congress possesses 
in the States before the adoption of the national Constitution, and which have 
always 


existed in the Parliament in England. It is for Congress to determine 
when its full power shall be brought into activity, and as to the regulations and 
sanctions which shall be provided. 

It cannot, therefore, be doubted that the river, for all practical 
purposes, is the pro rty of the General Government, and subject to 
its regulation, whether as respects prescribing rules for govern- 
ing the commerce and traffic which make use of it as a highway or 
as respects controlling it in the sense of denying the dominion and 
jurisdiction of the States or other powers, or as respects preventing 
the river from rising up out of its customary channel and spreadin 
over the country. it is true, the banks of the river and the soi 
under the river belong respectively to the owners of the soil adjacent 
to the river, but no one will deny to the General Government the 
right to make use of the banks and soil in the erection of the works 
requisite to the proper“ be Soar of the river for all useful pur- 

ses. Should, however, this right be questioned, there can be no 

oubt of the power of the Government, in the exercise of the preroga- 
tive of eminent domain, to expropriate whatever may be needed for 
the proper ‘‘regulation” of the river. The law on this subject is 
universally recognized as laid down by Bynkershoek, that “this 
eminent domain may be lawfully exercised whenever public neces- 
sity or public utility requires it.” 

it may be objected by some, Mr. Speaker, that should the Fed- 
eral Government provide the ways and means for the construction 
of a levee system for the protection of the alluvial valley of the 
river, and as an adjunct to the improvement of its navigation, inas- 
much as these levees will have to be constructed on the banks 
over which the jurisdiction of the States respectively extend, con- 
tention may arise between the State government and the National 
Government on this point; that the State government might deny 
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the right of the National Government to control the levees, to pro- 
tect them after constructing them, and that the question thus raised 
may become a fruitful source of trouble between the sovereignty 
vested in the State and that reposing in the Federal Government. 

I am not one of those who apprehend that any trouble on this score 
would ever arise, but as a precautionary measure Congress might, 
if it sees fit, after having determined upon a levee system, enact that 
there should be no expenditure of money for such purpose within the 
territorial limits of a State until the State shall have ceded to the 
National Government the right to control and protect the public 
works to be constructed. 

The State, Mr. Speaker, which I have the honor to represent in 

rt on the floor of this House, has already led off in that direction. 

nthe constitutional convention of Louisiana which convened in 1879, 
and which framed the organic law under which that State isnow gov- 
erned, I, as a member of the convention and as chairman of its com- 
mittee on federal relations, acting on the suggestion of my colleague 
from the sixth district of Louisiana, [Mr. ROBERTSON, } then chair- 
man of the Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Missis- 
sippi of this House, reported to the convention the following ordi- 
nance, which was adopted and now stands as part of article 215 of 
the constitution of 1879 of Louisiana, to wit: 

The Federal Government is authorized to make such lo; t hical, 
hydrographical, and hydrometrical surveys and n the § Stateas 
may be necessary to carry into effect the act of Congress to provide for the ap- 
3 of a Mississipppi River commission for the improvement of said river 

the head of the pessoa near its mouth to the headwaters, and to construct 
and protect such publio works and improvements as may be ordered by Congress 
under the provisions of said act. 

Under this article full authority is given the National Government 
to construct such public works along the Mississippi as Congress may 
see fit to order, and the control of same, after their construction, is 
ceded to the National Government. 

Sir, the State of Louisiana, in incorporating this grant of authorit, 
in her organic law, recognized what is now generally ae e 
namely, that there is no power competent to handle the questions 

resented by this great river except that of the Federal Government. 

Vo State can do it: 

First. Because the work is too vast, too costly for any State through 
which the river runs to undertake it. f 

Second. Because any State attempting it would be circumscribed 
by its own territorial limits. 

Third. Because the river, being the property of the United States, 
Congress alone has power under the grant to ‘‘make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States,” to say what works shall be done or plans 
adopted for its regularization. 

Let us see as to this last proposition. Suppose the people living 
along the river, or the States, were to take in hand this matter of 
protecting the alluvial lands from overflow, and were to determine 
that the best mode of affording protection would be to create outlets. 
Could they construct these outlets in the sense of having the legal 
or constitutional right or power to do so? Might they not thereby 
effectually destroy the great stream for navigable purposes? The 
admission of the right to create one outlet carries with it the right 
to create a thousand, which might so dissipate and scatter the waters 
of the river as to leave no navigable channel at all. 

Has any individual, or association of individuals, or State, or 
States, the right to destroy that river for navigable purposes? Or 
rather is it not the property of the nation to that extent that its 
navigation cannot be interfered with, much less destroyed ? Could 
not and would not the General Government, therefore, stop such 
attempts, such works as might destroy, or at least endanger the 
navigation of the river? But could it, with any show of right or 
reason, do so without itself undertaking to protect the property 
and lives of the prone from the dangers of overflow ? 

If you admit the right of the people, or States, to do acts looking 
to protecting the country from inundation, you must admit also 
their right to adjudge what is best to be done to so protect the 
country. And, as heretofore shown, the admission of this right 
might involve the destruction of the navigation of the great river. 
Now, if the people or States have not this right, or are restrained 
from exercising it, it would appear ex necessitate rei that not 1 Ors 
this right vested in the Government of the United States but that 
it is likewise its plain duty to exercise it. 

It has often been held, and for years considered settled, that the 
pore to regulate commerce includes the zegola of navigation. 

ow, the power to regulate navigation includes just as 8 the 
power to prevent the destruction of navigation. Says Mr. Justice 
30)” in Cooley rs. Board of Wardens of Philadelphia (12 Howard, 
319: 

Whatever subjects of this power are in their nature national, or admit only of 
one uniform system or plan of regulation, may justly be said to be of such a nature 
as to require exclusive legislation by Congress. 

And in Gibbons rs. Ogden (9 Wheaton, 209) the court held that the 
power to rẹ te impies in its nature full power over the thing to 

regulated, and excludes necessarily the action of all others that 
would perform the same operation on the same thing. 
POST-OFFICES AND POST-ROADS. 

Under the authority ‘‘ to establish post-offices and post-roads“ the 

Government of the United States has established thousands of the 
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former in the alluvial valleys of the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
and provided a perfect net-work of the latter. Daily over thousands 
of miles of roadway and railway and water-way in the great valley 
is the United States mail carried, supplying innumerable post-offices 
and affording facilities indispensable for the dissemination of intel- 
ligence, for tho diftusion of the market reports, the weather reports, 
the crop and commercial reports, and the news generally, so abso- 
lutely needed for the welfare, the happiness, and the prosperity of 
the people, and the country. 

Millions of money, besides great labor and much valuable time 
have been expended in building up and perfecting this system, which, 
in the normal state of the country, moves with the precision, ease, 
and regularity of well-ordered machinery. But periodically the 
great river swells up out ofits banks and becomes a t inland 
sea, producing an abnormal condition of affairs, and disarranging, 
stopping, destroying for the time being the postal service, the trans- 
portation and delivery of the mails. 

On our statute-books, as the enactments of Congress, stand strin- 
gent penal laws denouncing penalties against any and all who shall 
willfully impede, interfere with, or stop the mails; and the courts of 
the United States hold sittings all over the valley to enforce these 
laws. But here is a great convulsion of nature, as it were, that 
stops not one mail but a thousand; that breaks up not one post- 
office but hundreds; and against which the courts and the criminal 
laws for the protection and security of the mails availnothing. But 
to prevent a recurrence of this is the strong arm of the Government 
powerless? No. Scientific, wise, experienced men, who have made 
a study of the river and its phenomena, of the laws of its currents, 
and of the conditions that affect it, say no! They have pointed out 
how these destructive floods can be avoided, and thus how the mails 
of the United States, their carriage and delivery, can be protected. 

Now, then, does any one doubt that from the authority“ to estab- 
lish post-offices and post-roads” flows not only the power but the 
duty to protect them? No reasonable man can doubt it. No law- 

yer will hesitate for an instant to declare that the power to protect 
is incidental to the power to establish. The constitutionality of the 
laws denouncing penalties against the stoppage of or interference 
with the mails has never been doubted. Yet they were enacted for 
the protection of the mails, and depend for their validity upon the 
power to protect being incidental to the power to establish. Says 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in 4 Wheaton, 417: 

To establish post-offices and post-roads 


This power is executed by the si 
this has been inferred the er . 
pos power has again been inferred 
the right to punish those who steal letters from the post-office or rob the mail. It 
may be said with some plausibility that the right to 
those who rob it is not indi y necessary to the esta 
and post-road. This right is indeed essential to the 
power, but not indispensably necessary to its existence. 

Yet no one doubts or denies the right or power of the Government 
to punish the robber of the mails. Now, then, is it not just as legiti- 
inate, just as constitutional, to 2 against the ravages of the 
waters as against the knavery of the robber? 

TO REGULATE COMMERCE. 

The power of Con to regulate commerce includes the tion of inter- 
course and navigation 18 Howard „421. — 

Says Story, (volume 2, page 4:) 

Commerce undonbtedly is traffic ; but it is something more. It is intercourse. 
It describes the commercial intercourse between nations and parts of nations, in 
all its branches, and is regulated by prescribing rules for carrying on that inter- 
course, 

This power to regulate commerce is a very general one, and a wide 
latitude of construction has been given it. a levee system tends 
in any appreciable degree to afford ease and safety to commerce, to 
intercourse which is essential to the carrying on of commerce, then 
an appropriation of money by Congress to construct such a system 
finds abundant justification in this grant of power. 

The Mississippi River commission, in their report of February 17, 
1880, say ee levees: 

There is no doubt that the levees exert a direct action in deepening the channel 
and g the bed of the river during those periods of rise or flood“ 
when, x preventing the — of the flood waters over the adjacent low 
lan ther over the river or through Lee yao and other openings, they 
actually cause the river to rise to a higher level withig the river bed than 1. 
would attain if not thus restrained. 


They ve safety and ease to navigation and promote and facilitate commerce 
and trade by establishin banks or landing places above the reach of floods, upon 
which produce can be placed while e carver Bae: where steamboats and 
other craft can land in time of high water. a er sense, as embrac- 
ing not only beneficial effects upon the channel but a protection against destruc- 
tive floods, a levee system is essential ; and such a system also promotes and facil- 
itates commerce, trade, and the postal service. 

To the same effect are the su uent reports of the commission 
and the statements of the individual members thereof before the 
committees of this House. 

Prior to the act creating this commission a board of engineers was 
appointed on the improvement of the low-water navigation of the 
river below Cairo, Ilinois. In their report to the Chief of Engineers, 
dated January 25, 1879, on the “effect of a epg ree levee system 
on the Mississippi below the mouth of the Ohio River,” they say : 

To deal with the question whether there is any connection between levees and 
facilities for shipping, commerce, and navigation at high stages, we refer to the 


ex! of the 


actual condition of things. We find that throughont all the extension of the Mis- 
Sissippi along which the levee system is practically efficient, and where the mar: 
ginal lands are generally cleared and cultivated, the levees have been an important 
aid to commerce. * * * ow the mouth of the Arkansas, as far down as the forts 
below New Orleans, the levees have been long enough in existence to give evidence 
of their effect, direct and indirect. Immediately behind them are the cultivated 
lands—the plantations—whence come sugar, cotton, and other valuable staples. 
To each one of these plantations not only is the levee the protecting agent which 
renders their cultivation practicable but it is during floods the landing place of 
the steamboats, es, or flat-boats which bring their supplies and carry their 
productions away. 2 2 à 

In the lower river, through the regions where the margins are under cultiva- 
tion, the levees are generally laid close to these and afford, as has already 
been stated, useful facilities for commerce in ma practicable the comin; 
alongside of steamers and the receiving of the products of the plantations an 
di hts for the use of the same, or for the back country. In ordinary 
rises the banks are not overflowed, but when that happens in flood 
years, they (the levees) serve a purpose in still defining the channel. 

From testimony like this, it cannot be doubted that levees aid not 
only in improving the navigation of the river but are themselves 
factors in the giving of ease and safety to commercial intercourse. 

If the Federal Government can legitimately spend millions in af- 
fording facilities to commerce by improving the low-water naviga- 
tion of rivers, by parity of reasoning it may just as legitimately 

nd millions in improving the high-water navigation of rivers like 
the Mississippi liable to overflow their banks. And the weight of 
evidence ten times over is that, for the Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries, a levee system is the most efficient method of improving their 

h-water navigation. 

y the navigation of rivers is meant not alone the passage of steam- 
ers and other craft up and down but in a r sense it includes like- 
wise facilities for landing along the rivers, for the loading and un- 
loading of cargoes, the taking on and putting off of passe &e. 
In other words, it embraces the affording of all needful facilities for 
intercourse, trade, traffic, and commerce, besides the width, depth, 
and extent of water requisite for the safe and easy of boats. 

in, navigation is only one of the elements of commerce. It is 
an element of commerce because it affords the means of transportin 
merchandise and the products of the country, the interchange o 
which is commerce itse The river is but an instrument of com- 
merce. 

The power to regulate commerce is a power to te the instruments of 
commerce.—Gray vs. Clinton Bridge, 16 Am. Law ister, 152. 

It extends tothe 3 conduct it, as well as to the instruments used. 
Cooley vs. Board of Wardens, 12 Howard, 316. 

The commerce of the river and the commerce across the river, are both com- 


‘| merce among the States, and ma’ othe, rennin! See „and should be regu- 
lated by that body when aay xegelation — 16 Am. Law Register, 


It is now conceded that Congress, under the commercial clause, 
may 0 9 railroads. May it not also regulate the Mississippi, a 
national highway and an instrument which commerce makes use of, 
so as to prevent it 1 commerce and intercourse going on 
by rail and by land in its valley? 

The term ‘to regulate commerce” gives the power to restrain the 
destructive force of the thing used by commerce in its transactions. 
It is an incongruity to say that Congress, in the exercise of that 
power, may deepen or enlarge a river, but cannot curb its force or 
exercise restraint over it. 

The power ‘‘ to regulate commerce” necessarily includes protection 
to commerce. This idea has been acted on from thé commencement 
of the Government. The construction and maintenance all alon 
our coasts of light-houses, beacon-lights, fog-signals, sea-walls, an 
breakwaters attest this. All are for the protection and convenience 
of commerce. 

The laws of the United States require steam-vessels to pay for the 
license or privilege to navigate; and the officers manning such ves- 
sels are required to pay for the license or privilege of pursuing their 
2espective calling or vocation, such as master, pilot, mate, &. These 
vessels engage in the coasting trade as well as in the carrying trade, 
and Con, is as much under obligations to afford the n ul fa- 
cilities for the transaction of this coasting trade as it is for the trans- 
portation of through freights. One of the facilities needed along the 
1 for the coasting trade is convenient landing places at 
all times. 

In seasons of flood, these landing places are supplied by the levees, 
and, in this sense, levees are but continuing piers or quays. A quay 
is defined to be a space of ground appropriated to the public use— 
such use as the convenience of comm uires. Now, while the 
levees perform this service, while they furnish these needed conven- 
iences to commerce, should it be objected that at the same time they 
protect the country behind them fromoverflow? Suppose they do pro- 
tect private property while performing a public service, should they 
not be commended all the more for that? Should not that circum- 
stance really be an additional inducement or argument for their con- 
struction? Should not broad and liberal statesmanship, in consider- 
ing a question of this sort, rather approve of a system which, while 
subserving the public interests, at the same time affords needed pro- 
tection to the fife and property of the individual? ‘Salus populi 
suprema lex.” Sir, protection to pe property, in some way, 
results from nearly every work of public import. If a street in a 
town or city be graded, paved, mac: ized, the property belonging 
to individuals on that street experience an enhancement of value as 
the result of such improvement. 

Every railroad constructed through a country increases the value 
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of the lands adjacent thereto. Every grand, imposing public build- 
ing erected tnthicclty. (Washington, ) and every park laid out, beauti- 
fied, adorned, adds something to the worth of neighboring private 
estates. 

POLICE POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

This question of regulating the Mississippi certainly comes within 
the general police power of the Government, under which power 
persons and property are subjected to all kinds of restraint and 
burdens in order to secure the general comfort, health, and pro 
perity of the State.” (27 Vt., 149; quoted approvingly in 5 Otto, 
471.) In the latter case the Supreme Court, speaking of the deposit 
in Congress of the power to regulate commerce, say? 

What that er is, it is difficult to define with shi ision. It is generall 
said to r ma g jons eg of erat order, „ 
and safety. As was said in Thorp vs. The Rutland and Burlin Railroad Com- 
pany, (27 V. 149,) it extends to the protection of the lives, limbs, health, comfort, 
and quiet of all persons, and the protection of all property within the State. Ac- 
cording to the maxim, sic utere tuo ut alienum non . Which, being of uni- 
versal 4 gee papel it must of course be within the range of legislative action to 
define the mode and manner in which every one may so use his own as not to in- 
jure others. 

Ifthe Government fails to exercise its police powers to control its 
property, and this property, like a great river, rises and inundates 
the country, and great damage to individuals results, the Govern- 
ment is or ought to be usible. 

Take the case of an Indian tribe placea by the Government upon 
a reservation and over which it exercises jurisdiction and surveillance. 
From some cause an outbreak occurs. The Indians throw off the 
restraint they are under, band themselves together, commence hos- 
tilities, and raid the surrounding country. For the damage and loss 
occasioned individuals by such an outbreak, the Government has re- 
peatedly acknowledged its liability, and Congress has over and over 
again appropriated money to make good such losses. 

Now, why should it not be equally responsible for losses occasioned 
by the Mississippi, when it in time of flood raids the acent 
country? The Government not only assumes paramount jurisdiction 
over the river but asserts a proprietary interest in and to it. Why, 
then, should it not be under obligations to restrain and control it, 
equal to the restraint and control it admits it should exercise over 
an Indian tribe placed by it upon a reservation! 

If a railroad train kills the stock of a man, a suit lies to enforce 
pear of the value of the stock from the company. But the great 

Lississippi rises, and, by the neglect of the Government to protect 
its banks by dikes, overflows, causing the destruction of millions in 
value of property. No suit against the Government can be filed, for 
this great and free Republic does not permit what the veriest despot- 
isms of foreign lands allow, namely, the general right to its citizens 
to sue the Government in any court of competent jurisdiction for in- 
juries sustained by the act of commission or omission of the Govern- 
ment. 

THE GENERAL WELFARE. 

The first clause of section 8, article 1, of the Constitution prescribes 
that Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
rps ene and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States.” 

I agree with the interpretation that the above clause was not in- 
tended to invest Congress with the independent and general power 
to provide for the general welfare ;” and that the latter part of the 
clause, to wit, „to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare,” is but a modification or qualification of 
the preceding part, namely, Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes,” &c. 

Nothing more was granted by that part (“ to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare”) than a power 
to appropriate the public money raised under the other part, (‘to 
lay taxes,” &c.) gaia Thomas Jefferson: 

To lay taxes to provide for the general welfare of the United States is to lay 
taxes for the purpose of providing for the J, aaa welfare. For the laying of 
taxes is the power and the general welfare the pepas for which the power is 
to be exercised. Congress are not to lay taxes ad libitum for any purpose they 
please; but only to pay debts, or provide for the welfare of the Union. 

Under this interpretation, while a general power to legislate for 
the ‘‘ general welfare ” is excluded, Congress is still authorized to 
provide money for the common defense and general welfare, and 
this is quite broad enough for pe practical purpose we have in view. 
Indeed, the power to lay taxes is in express terms given to provide 
for the common defense and general welfare. And, as laid down by 


Story— 
It is not pretended that when the tax is laid the s fic objects for which it is 
laid are to be specified, or that it is to be solely applied to those objects. 


It suffices that all taxes must generally be laid for one or all of 
three purposes, namely, to pay the debts, to provide for the common 
defense, or the general welfare. And when the money has accumu- 
lated in the Treasury, from taxes laid for any or all of these purposes, 
as said by President Monroe, in his message of May 4, 1822: 

The power of appropriation of the moneys (by Congress) is coextensive; thatis, 
it may be approp: toany purpose of the common defense and general welfare. 

In other words, if operating under the latter clause, the taxes laid 
must be applied to some particular measure conducive to the general 
welfare. Or, as laid down by Story (volume 2, page 162: ) 


The only limitations upon the power (to appropriate money in aid of internal 
improvements) are those prescribed by the terms of the Constitution, that the ob- 
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jects shall be for the common defense, or the general welfare of the Union. The- 
true test— 


He continues— 


is whether the —_ be of a local character and local use, or whether it be of 
general benefit to States. If it be purely local Congress cannot constitution- 
ally appropriate money for the object. But if the benefit be general, it matters 
not whether in point of locality it be in one State or several, whether it be of large 
or of small extent; its nature and character determine the right, and Congress 
— appropriate money in aid of it, for it is then, in a just sense, for the general 


It was not only the right but the bounden and solemn duty of 
Con to advance the safety, happiness, and prosperity of the 
people and to provide for the general welfare by any and every act 
of legislation within constitutional limits, which it may deem to be 
conducive to those ends. No one, Mr. Speaker, will have the temer- 
ity to > uesa the proposition, that the protection of the extensive 

uvial valley of the Mississippi from destructive floods will be, in 
the national sense of that term, conducive to the general welfare. 
Not one State but a dozen; not a few thousand people but millions 
are directly interested and affected for weal or woe according as this 
protection is extended or withheld. One overflow, as hereinbefore 
stated, has caused the destruction of fifty million dollars’ worth of 
property, without taking into consideration the human and animal 
suffering and death inflicted by it. Does any sane man doubt that 
8 against the recurrence of such a public calamity is pro- 
moting the general welfare? 

But it is unnec „Mr. Speaker, to dwell upon this. The point 
is conceded. Noman of reflection will gainsay that if it were to the 

neral welfare that we should acquire this territory as we did from 

ce, it is equally conducive tothe general welfare to preserve it 
asa habitable, cultivatable country; to protect it against relegation 
to its primeval condition of jungles and swamps. The words of 
Chief-Justice Bigelow, of Massachusetts, in the case of Talbot vs. 
Hudson, (24 Law Reports, 228,) are here singularly appropriate : 

In a broad and comprehensive view, + * everything which tends to en- 
large the reso increase the industrial energies and promote the productive 
ponor of any consi ble number of the inhabitants of a section ef the State, 

Union,) or which leads to the growth of towns and the creation of new sources for 


the employment of private capital and labor, indireetly contributes to the general 
welfare and to the prosperity of the whole community. 


Con has exercised, not without question, it is true, but long 
enough for acquiescence to take place, the power to lay taxes to pro- 
tect and encourage domestic manufactures. has been and is 
being done on the ground that it is conducive to the general welfare 
to protect and encourage domestic manufactures. But it is not one 
whit more conducive to the general welfare, if as much so, than pro-- 
tecting the finest portion of our country for cultivatable purposes is. 

Indeed, sir, there are millions of our people who believe that it is 
not to the general welfare to continue longer the tariff laws for the 
protection of domestic manufactures. But there are few, if any,. 
who do not admit that it is directly in the line of the public welfare 
to protect from inundation the magnificent sugar, cotton, corn, and 
wheat lands of the great Mississippi basin. 

All must admit, Mr. Speaker, that the powers of the Government 
are limited and that its limits are not to be transcended. But, as 
was observed by the Supreme Court of the United States, in 4 Wheaton 
421, the sound construction of the Constitution must allow thenational. 
Legislature that discretion, with respect to the means by which the 
powers it confers are to be carried into execution, which will enable 
that body to perform the high duties assigned to it in the manner 
most beneficial to the people. 

Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and all 


means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which are not 
— but t with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitu- 


In McCulloch rs. Maryland (4 Wheaton, 415) Chief-Justice Marskall 
aptly referred to the Constitution as“ intended to endure for ages to- 
come, and consequently to be adapted to the various crises of human. 
affairs.” And in Hunter vs, Martin (1 Wheaton, 304) it was said: 

The instrument Constitution] was not intended to provide merely for the exi- 
gencies of a few years, but was to endure through a long lapseof ages, the events 
of which were locked up in the inscrutable purposes of vidence. It could not 
be foreseen what new ges and modifications of power might be indispensable 
to effectuate the general objects of the charter. * * * Hence its powers are 
expressed in general terms, leaving the Legislature, from time to time, to adopt. 
its own means to effectuate legitimate objects, and to mold and model the exer- 
cise of its powers as its own wisdom and the public interests should require. 


Mr. Speaker, when the great Father of Waters, unhindered by an. 
adequate levee system, rises out of its banks and sweeps with resist- 
less might over the valley, a more than crisis, a sad realization of the 
worst, is upon the people of that unhappy section; and this grievous 
affliction of one of the members of the body-politic, in more or less- 
degree, disastrously affects the whole. Sir, against the recurrence 
of the like calamity, national in its effect, we ask the aid of the 
National Government. We ask it because we believe and hold that. 
the powers delegated in general terms in the Constitution are broad 
and comprehensive enough to jostify it; that the granting of national 
aid for such purpose is directly in the line of the effectuation of the 
legitimate objects of the charter. 

“Constitutions of government,” says Story, (volume 1, page 655,) 
are not to be framed upon a calculation of existing exigencies, but 
upon a combination of these with the probable exigencies of ages, 
according to the natural and tried course of human affairs, There 


— 
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ought to be a capacity to provide for future contingencies as they 
may happen.” That this capacity exists in the Federal Constitution 
no one willdeny. The trials it has undergone, the tests it has been 
put to and triumphantly emerged from, in the hundred years of its 
existence, abundantly attestit. Let this Congress, Mr. Speaker, give 
another evidence of this capacity by providing against the contin- 
gency of another great overflow; let this provision be ample and 
unrestricted; let it meet the case. 
WHAT OTHER COUNTRIES HAVE DONE. 

It wil be instructive, Mr. Speaker, to glance at what has been 
done by other countries in the way of undertaking and prosecuting 
great works of public improvement. From it we may derive en- 
couragement to expend a small part, at least, of our surplus reve- 
nues in protecting the pro y and lives of our brothers dwelling 
in the valley ofthe great river from its periodical floods. 

The greater part of the Netherlands has been formed of deposits 
of rivers in the same manner as the Egyptian delta is formed by the 
Nile, or the delta of the Mississippi by that at river. The prin- 
cipal rivers which have so fo: it are the Rhine, including its dif- 
3 branches, the Meuse and its branches and confluents, and the 
Scheldt. 

To establish a firm footing amid so many rivers the inhabitants 
have kept them as far as possible within prescribed channels by 
embankments and have formed innumerable canals to receive the 
su ous waters and to serve as means of internal communication, 
“ The system of aranean says a writer in the Encyclopædia Bri- 
tannica, of what would otherwise have been an immense mud bank, 
well deserves to be ranked among the wonders of the world. The 
land thus rescued from the rivers is nowhere much elevated above 
the sea, and in many places is even below the sea-level, so as to 
require still more wonderful defenses against the ocean. These de- 
fenses are in part supplied by the operation of nature, casting up 
sand hills along great part of the coast; but where these have not 
been formed their placeissupplied by dikes of vastextent, built in the 
course of ages, partly of huge blocks of gnie brought from Norway 
and partly of bundles formed of youn reared expressly for the 
purpose. These dikes stretch for hun of miles along the coast, 
and with those which line the rivers and canals, and with the requisite 
sluices, drawbridge, and hydraulic works of every kind are esti- 
mated to have cost not less than £300,000,000.” (Equivalent to 
about $1,500,000,000.) „They form in so small a country a most as- 
tonishing monument of human industry. Yet they are not greater 
than the situation requires. They are barely sufficient to preserve 
the country from the dominion of the waters. The motto on the 
arms of one of the provinces, ‘ Luctor et Emergo,” still describes the 
struggles of the invincible Hollanders requisite for maintaining the 
ground they stand upon.” The highways or roads often run for 
miles in a straight line along the summits of these dikes, and are 
thus at once dry and eleva commanding extensive views. 

Not only have the Hollanders done this but they have also drained 
and reclaimed Lake Haarlem, containing 42,000 acres. As early as 
A. D. 1643, a proposition to endyke and drain the lake was made; 
and similar schemes, notably in 1742 and 1821, were brought forward 
from time to time. But it was not until 1836, when one furious hur- 
ricane, on the 9th of November, drove the waters as far as the gates 
of Amsterdam, and another on the 25th of December sent them in 
the opposite direction to submerge the streets of Leyden, that the 
mind of the nation was turned seriously to the matter. In Au 
1837, the King appointed a royal commission of inquiry ; the scheme 
pro by the commission received the sanction of the second 
chamber in March 1839, and in the following May the necessary law 
was passed and the work commenced. The lake covered an area of 
about seventy square miles, and had an average depth of more than 
thirteen feet. As it had no natural outfall it was calculated that 
probably one thousand million tons of water would have to be 
raised by mechanical means. 

Pumping commenced in 1845, and the lake was dry by the Ist of 
July, 1852. The cost of reclaiming this 42,000 acres was £1,080,000, 
or about $5,400,000. The government, however, sold lands to the 
amount of £780,000 so that the actual cost to the nation was only 
£300,000, or $1,500,000." 

But it will be observed the reclamation of this land was not the 
sole pu of the work. Indeed, the main incentive was the pro- 
tection of the ay SS country from occasional or periodical sub- 
mergence by the lake. It was judged that the best way to do this 
was to drain the lake, and accordingly it was done. Thus two 


beneficial p s were effected: the protection of the surrounding 
country and the opening up to cultivation 42,000 acres of land. 
Sir, a greater argument presents itself why this Government should 


undertake the construction of an adequate levee system on the Mis- 
sissippi, for the beneficial ends to be attained thereby are threefold, 
namely, the improvement of the navigation of the river; the pro- 
tection of the cultivated lands in its valley and the lives and prop- 
erty of the dwellers therein from destructive floods; and the open- 
ing up to cultivation millions of acres of the finest lands in the world. 

Now, sir, let us see what the condition of Holland was about the 
time of the completion of the aforesaid gigantic works of internal 
improvement. According to the census of that country of 1853, the 


* Encyclopædia. 
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eleven provinces constituting Holland contained a population of 
only 3,203,232; and according to the budget of receipts and expend- 
itures of the national revenue for 1856, the total revenue from all 
sources of the government was £6,099,255, or about $30,500,000. 

Mr. Speaker, when we consider the small number of inhabitants 
of that country, and the small revenue of the government at the 
time of the completion of these works, we do not wonder that what 
they have performed in the way of protection against the mad waters 
should excite the marvel and admiration of mankind. In the lan- 
guage of another: 

The inhabitants of this little storm-beaten 9 with matchless courage aud 
constancy, have literally raised their country from the bed of the ecean, through 
centuries of toil, and advanced it to the foremost tion in Europe in commerce, 
5 mauufactures, opulence, and arts. this has been done amid the 
storms of a frozen ocean by a handful of people, through the instrumentality of 
their government.* 


To this what says this great Republic with its 50,000,000 of peo- 
ple and its annual revenues of $400,000,000? Does it begrudge the 
five or six millions which the bill under consideration proposes for 
the Mississippi? I do not believeit. Mr. Speaker, the amount ought 
to be trebled, and alike amount annually appropriated until the great 
valley is secured beyond peradventure against the floods of which 
it is now the prey. E 

Besides the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, the rivers Po and 
Vistula, in Europe, are also diked. The average height of the dikes: 
on the latter river are twenty feet. 

The Nile is also leveed, front and cross levees. The latter, from three 
to five feet high, cut the land into a succession of basins, which are 
flooded at will in seasons of high water by sluices opening from a sys- 
tem of main canals. (Warren’s report in 1875.) 

The British and Canadian Governments have about completed 
works which cost over $30,000,000, in addition to earlier improve- 
ments on which $24,000,000 were expended, making a total of over 
$54,000,000 spent in order to control as far as possible the carrying 
trade of our . 

Besides this, the English Goverument has tly encouraged the 
cultivation of cotton all over its colonies, and in other countries has 
1 stimulated interest in the matter. France, Greece, Turkey, 

oroceo, Egypt, Portugal, Japan, and even Russia have been ap- 
pealed to, and all have aided 3 from taxation, by land 
grants and bounties, the om of cotton in their dominions. 

Cotton production in India rose from 445,000 bales in 1860 to 
1,500,000 bales in 1866.t 

In 1861, continues this report— 

Lord Dalhousie th 4,600 mil 
off tailcond, to bo consiencted. at the expense of $440 600000.” Tho pererument 
P these India roads, in the belief 
that, with these works of internal 3 all obstacles to a full supply of 
cheap cotton would be removed. It is not ont of place to remark in this connec- 
tion that if England can afford to take such poke to wrest from America its 
monopoly of the cotton-plant, surely our Government should make some expend- 
iture to preserve it.“ 


In 1878, for one river alone—the Rhone—the French Government 
appropriated $15,000,000, to be expended in works of improvement 
between Lyons and the sea. The total length of the Rhone from 
where it enters France on the Swiss frontier is only three hundred 
and twenty-four miles, and yet this large expenditure was author- 
ized; while we, for the thousands of miles of water-way presented b 
the Mississippi, hesitate at an expenditure of a few millions. Claud- 
ius, one of the Roman emperors, is said to have employed 30,000 men 
for twelve years upon a single canal. But this was before the Christian 
era, and our orthodox members might object to going back to pagan 
Rome for an example. 


WHAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS DONE. 


Now let us see what has been done in the past by our own Govern- 
ment in the way of anes and 5 for the acqui- 
sition of territory and the development of the country. Let us look 
at this for the reason that if precedent were needed for the appropri- 
ation which the bill under consideration makes for the improvement 
of the Mississippi and the protection of its alluvial valley from de- 
structive floods, it can be found in the array of figures which follow. 

There is not one word in the Federal Constitution relating to the 
1 of territory nor directly authorizing the appropriation 
and expenditure of money therefor; yet who doubts the constitu- 
tionality of the proceedings by which che original area of the United 
States has been quadrupled? It was not necessary for the Consti- 
tution to directly authorize the acquisition of territory any more 
than it was for it to directly authorize the expenditure of public 
money to protect t sections of our common country from de- 
structive floods. The authority for both exists just as effectually as 
incidents to one or more of the general powers granted. The acqui- 
sition of territory finds its 3 in che war-making and 
treaty-making power which the Constitution vests in Congress. The 
authority to add to the public domain is incidental to the power to 
declare war and to enter into treaties. 

This fully justifies the expenditure of $88,157,389.98 made by this 


* Wm. M. Burrell, New Orleans. 
t The Mississippi and its Tributaries, by A. D. Anderson. > 
: A. D. Banks's report on statistics of cotton, &c., of the Mississippi basin. 
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Government up to this time in the acquisition of territory. These 
acquisitions are as follows: 


The Louisiana purchase, 1803 (this includes the principal and in- 
terest and claims of citizens of the United States due France 


Pb ae by the United States as part of bargain).................-.- $27, 267, 621 98 
© Florida purchase of 1819. 2... 222-2 ..22 ee oneni nanne 6, 489, 768 00 
‘The Mexican acquisition, by treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 1848... 15, 000, 000 00 
The pure from the State of Texas,by acts of September 9, 1850, 

an eee 1855, gin pobre o 000 00 
‘The purchase from Mexico, (G: 1 000 00 


PROG soca vant spp Vc *88, 157, 389 98 
Congress acted wisely and well in acquiring this immense terri- 
tory. It, too, has been liberal—we will not say wise—in disposing 
of it, as will be seen from the following: 
LAND GRANTS. 
The estimated area of the grants of land made by Congress to 


States and Territories and to corporations, er ss ad corpora- 
tions, from the year 1850 to June 30, 1880, is as follows: 


Acres. Acres. 
2, 595, 053 4, 000, 000 
1, 187, 130 16, 387, 000 
2; 807, 648 5, 800, 000 
ae iae 
2 608, 251 4 
4, 181, 929 11, 700, 000 
3, 355, 943 1, 850, 000 
3, 553, 865 11, 500, 000 
ae nee 
3 O00, 000 e 


This enormous quantity of land at the Government price of $1.25 
per acre would yield the 8 of 8192,584, 441. ides these 
and grants, the United States Government has expended in money, 
on account of railroads, canals, and wagon-roads, from 1789 to 1 
(have not the figures since 1873) the following sums, namely : : 
ö%[é , T E T $137, 008 92 
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War ⁵⁵)) ̃ ↄ è œ Ü “ ˙—«—r˙«»— . 7. 
New Mexico 217, 072 
e c Gane e? tem baa uiye wens 
Utah....... 7, 943 70 
Washington 148, 989 68 
Wy K. 40, 000 00 
Utah, Nevada, and Californian 34, 267, 704 49 
TCC ͤ ͤ E E 34, 350, 703 70 
Leine y TATT C STOLO T TAT 7, 766, 212 11 
Tows A ee ¶õ cee 2, 182, 38 
SME ara Uae His e cereus xagwas 5, 299, 069 25 


This enormous expenditure was made, presumably, mainly under 
the ‘*commercial clause” of the Constitution, on the plea, doubtless, 
-ofaffording greater facilities to commerce and intercourse ; and also 


* Executive Document 47, part 4, page 18, House of Representatives, Forty-sixth 
Con , third session. X 

Executive Document 47, part 4, page 287, House of Representatives, Forty- 
Sixth Con, s, third session. 


Senate Executive Document No. 12, Forty-third Congress, first session. 


under the ‘‘ general-welfare clause” as contributing to the common 
defense and general welfare. All I have to say is that it is a pretty 
big incident to those powers. An appropriation of a few millions to 
protect the alluvial basin of the Mississippi from inundation would 
not be as much a strain on the Constitution as were these appropria- 
tions. If the authority to make the same were legitimately deriva- 
ble as incidental to the “ commercial clause” and the ‘‘ common-de- 
fense and general-welfare clause,” surely an appropriation for the 
Mississippi, to build levees as wellas deepen the channel, is likewise 
sig ee Fae incidental to those powers. 

ides the aforesaid expenditures on accountof railroads, canals, 
and wagon-roads, the Federal Government expended in public works 


in the respective States and Territories, from 1865 to 1873—a period 


of nine years—the following incredible amounts, namely: 
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If to this be added the sums spent on public works since 1873, the 
above total would be increased many more millions. 

Mr. Speaker, comment on this array of fi is unnecessary. 
Additional precedents will hardly be asked even by the most exact- 
ing. The only authority in the Constitution to be found for the ex- 
penditure of the greater part of these vast sums is derivable by im- 
plication only from the general delegation of powers contained in 
that instrument. Yet that is sufficient; has been held so repeatedly 
by the Supreme Court of the United States; and has been acquiesced 
in by the American people. It is too late now to question its legit- 
imacy or sufliciency. 

Shall we suddenly call a halt in this policy, and that, too, on the 

t Mississippi, and on that section of our common country which 
as received by far the least of the benefits and munificence of the 
Government? God forbid! The President of the United States has 
lately called attention to the fact that a war tax of nearly $70,000,000, 
of very doubtful propriety, to say the least for it, was collected on 
cotton from 1863 to 1468—a measure which failed to receive the sanc- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United States when brought before 
that high tribunal. 

The greater part, perhaps, of this tax was wrung from the people 
immediately contiguous to the Mississippi and its lower tributaries. 
As suggested by the President, it would be but a measure of common 
justice to return at least a portion of this tax in the way of appro- 
priations to protect the people of that section from the periodical 
tloods of the great river. 

On the point of the general aquiescence of the country as to the 
power of Congress to make appropriations in aid of works of internal 
improvement, it would not be amiss to cite the words of President 
Jackson in one of his messages to Congress. Said he: 


For, although it is the duty of all to look to that sacred instrument instead of 
the statute-book ; to repudiate at all times encroachments upon its spirit, which 


*Senate Executive Document No. 12, Forty-third Congress, first session. 
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and facilitating circum- 


be affected by the conjecture of peculiar 
pron rire thatthe yowe good and the nature of our 


stances ; it is not less true 


institutions require that individ ces should yield to a well ac- 
uiescence of the people and confederated anthoritiesin cularconstructionsof 
e Constitution on doubtful Not to concede 


much to the spirit of 
our institutions would impair E get TR, defeat the objects of the Constitu- 
tion itself.—Elliott’s Debates, vol. 4, page 


WHAT PLAN SHOULD BE ADOPTED. 


To protect the alluvial basin of the Mississippi from destractive 
floods, as well as contributing directly or indirectly to the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the river, a complete levee system is 
requisite. This is the Mary lingua of the 2 1 ree River commis- 
sion; it is the judgment of the EN majority of the propie living in 
the valley, and, therefore, directly interested; aud it is the judgment 

of the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the section of 

country liable to these floods. Says the report of G. K. Warren, and 
others, in 1875: 

© existin; m of levees on the Mississippi was begun a cen and a half 

1 ene and ed olenka h vat 


against overflow. 
The report continues: 


It is claimed by some that the effect of emban a river and thus confining its 
t formerly made on the 
raise the bed, 


r to the channel is to cause the 
timate! and with it the 


high-water mark. This idea is usually defended 1 e to the example of 
th feet. This error 
g the Po was first promulgated by De Prony in the ariy pas of this 
century. But the Italian hydraulic engineer, Lombardini, has since refuted 
it in the most conclusive manner, pi pro that there is no d whatever to 
3 he 3 have agente Pa slig! — a 0 2 — bed 5 i; 
said observations upon Rhine, xtending er period 0 
years, demonstrate the same truth for that river. : 
These are the words of scientific men, eminent in their profession, 
uninterested, except as citizens of the Republic, in the development 
of the valley of the Mississippi, in the service of the Government, 
and made prior to the creation of the Mississippi River commission. 
The last-named body, 8 of equally eminent, honorable, and 
scientific men, follow in the same line. 


THE FLOOD OF 1882. 


The great urgency for immediate action by Congress is tanght by 
the lesson of the flood of the present year. Says an exchange: 


It is only by consulting statistics that an idea can be had of the tude of 
the losses sustained by the destructive and prolonged flood in this the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The value of the products raised in the su country in 1881 
were about worth of 000,000 


h 
pects oare been rendered destitute. Houses and farms have been swept away; 
of cattle have been drowned, 


and there have been hundreds of human 
victims to the angry waters. Were it not for the levees this wide-spread calamity 
would be repeated every year until the alluvial bottoms would be depopulated. 


Says the New Orleans Times-Democrat: 


One hundred thousand square miles of territory, com 5 acres of 
as fertile and 8 as can be found on the planet, is devastated 


and desolated y the surging waters of the Mississippi and its tributaries. Thou- 
sands of plantations, farms, and gardens have been entirely or destroyed, 
whileinnumerable horses, cattle, and other farm stock have been hı to destruc- 
tion by the raging flood. 

Anda correspondent of the latter paper, writing from Yazoo City, 
unger date of March 25, 1882, draws the following sad picture of the 
overflow: 


The outlook at this writing, as regards the high water, is indeed chilling and 
gloomy, although a decline of the flood seems to have commenced. But when one 


es even crudely, the probable loss that this dire affliction will entail upon 
an already sorely ved and heavily burdened it presents a picture whlch, 
correctly delineated, is sufficient to excite every sen tof human sympathy an 


every emotion of genuine sorrow and tion. It isa picture where physical 
suffering goes hand-in-hand with death, where homes are broken up, lives lost, 
ine gris Bare of geamii piecing —. 
bode ill of ally power for eee hay rehabilitation when these wild 
wastes of water shall return to their metes and bounds. It is an epoch in 
Fü sol agony; te thie bb 
lands and houses and cities of ouis and adjacent poopie) nee 
Mr. Speaker, it is useless to dwell upon this. The details of the 
recent great calamity which visited that unhappy section of the 
country are too fresh in the minds of the country and of this House 
to need repetition here. And, sir, the flood of 1882 is but one of the 
many which have visited that country, as the 9 to this will 
show. Sir, invoking the judgment of the American pana on this 
subject of protection to this magnificent portion of our country, 
through their Representatives on this floor, I thank the House for 
the courtesy it has extended me. 


APPENDIX. 
From the New Orleans States.] 
Former jloods—Great crevasses of the past— What the Mississippi Valley 
has experienced within a hundred years. - 

the rt upon the physics and h of the Mississippi River pre- 
by Captain 2 pls ys and . H. S. negara os of Topo. 
Pepio En; United States Army, some interesting sta’ relating to 

e t fi since 1798 are red. 
The report says: Great care rni aea adaa m information from all re- 


the more recent floods been comparatively easy, but 


for those of former times it has been found impossible to determine even the most 
fury foe in 1760 0 xogular PASOSA wan Logue os Nenohes by Goverucr Whatkeop 
ry; for in a was atchez overnor 
t, and continued . — 85 till 1819. 
that date until 1814 observations at the same place were made by Mr. 
Samuel Davis. They were continued by Professor Forshey until 1848, when he 
removed to Carrollton and began a new series there, The latter, together with 


the records kept at 
THE MEMPHIS NAVY-YARD, 
render the information complete up to the date of the commencement of the pres- 
ent survey in 1851. 
Prior to 1798 we have only occasional notes preserved among ho pepers of the 
colonies. Governor ent, however, states that according to tion there 
tween 1750 and 1770, and that from 1770 to 1798 there 


was no very high water 
was no overflow. The latter statement is contradicted by the records 
FLOOD OF 1718. 


respecting the flood of 1782. 

An extraordinary rise of the Mississippi this year. Bienville had selected a site 
for a city, but the colony not having means to build dikes or levees the idea was 
for the present abandoned. 


FLOOD OF 1735. 

Gayarre states that in this year the waters were so high that many levees 
were broken, and much was done. New Orleans fiseif was inundated. 
The flood continued from the r part of December to the latter part of June. 
When the river fell it reached a lower point than ever before noted, the range at 
New Orleans being fifteen feet. 

FLOOD OF 1770. 

A great flood, according to the tradition recorded by Governor Sargent. Itis 

uncertain whether this flood was equal to that of 1811. * 
FLOOD OF 1782. 


This year the Mississippi rose to a greater height than was remembered by the 
oldest inhabitant. In the Attakapas and ousas the inundation was extreme. 
The few spots which the water did not reach were covered with deer. 

FLOOD OF 1785. 


A great flood at Saint Louis in April, said to have been equal to that of 1844. 
Professor J. L. Riddle, of New Orleans, states on the authority of the l' Amides Lois 
and Evening Journal, May 25, 1816, that New Orleans was flooded by crevasses. 

FLOOD OF 1791. 

Same remarks at New Orleans as for flood of 1785. 

FLOOD OF 1796, 


The Teche overflowed its banks for some sixty miles above New Iberia. and 
into Grand Lake in a smooth sheet of water. The lake at this date at- 
the highest level record, being 2.5 feet eg te than in 1828, 6.8 feet higher 

than 1850, 1.4 feet higher than the ulf level. 


FLOOD OF 1799. 
Same remarks at New Orleans as for the flood of 1785. 
FLOOD OF 1809. 
A disastrous flood which, according to Governor Sargent’s notes, inundated all 
the plantations near Natchez and destroyed the crops. It was imagined by the 
ferers that the Northern lakes had found a channel to the river. 
' FLOOD OF 1811. 
There was a great flood this year. Much damage was done. 
FLOOD OF 1813 


was 6 to 8 inches higher than 1811. In 1813 when the Pointe Cou levee 
FC basin— Grand ) rose 
4 to 5 feet above any elevation it attained since 1780. 


FLOOD IN 1815, 


A vei t flood. At the mouth of the Ohio it attained the highest point ever 
Beara g e., 2 feet above the water of 1858. hig 
pper Missis- 


It was due to the coin 

sippi, the Cum 

been low enough to allow Bayou Atchafalaya to do service as an outlet, for 
flood was 0.6 of a foot lower than that of 1828, and no damage 


at Mo 
below River Landing is recorded. 
FLOOD OF 1816. 
Same remarks at New Orleans as for flood of 1785. 


FLOOD OF 1823. 


This was a t flood, which was highest at Napoleon on June 1, and at Natchez 
on May 23. was caused by a flood within Arkansas, which occurred when the 
Mississippi was high. A great number of crevasses occurred below Red River on 
both banks of the river. 
FLOOD OF 1824. 
This flood was 0.7 of a foot below the high water of 1815, or 1.2 feet below that 


of 1859 at Natchez. 
Be 


h 
832, 1847, but the floods were of so second- 
ary a character, in general point of view, that they do not require discussion. 
FLOOD OF 1828, 
This flood occurred before the country above Red River Landing was much set- 
tled, and it is probable that its marks have been confounded with those of 1815in 
T. t Francis Yazoo bottoms were deeply inundated, 


entirely y levees. 
ive to this flood in the Tensas bottom, it was the highest of which we have 
even traditions. The whole region was under water. In the western of the 
Atchafalaya basin the flood was the greatest of which we have record, teag 
no levees for several miles below the mouth of Red River. The overflow extend 
to the extreme western limit of the alluvial formation, instead of only six to eight 
miles from Bayou Atchafalaya, as in a. floods. The plantations alon; 


u par partot e Teche were not flooded, but the crops were lost on those within 
the infiuence of the backwater from the Atchafalaya overflow. 

The eastern part of the Atchafalaya basin, indeed the whole ha cae bordering 
upon the Mississippi below the head of this basin,seems to have nearly escaped dam- 
age, the 533 the Grossetete rogion, which was deeply flooded by 
backwater from the Atchafi ya overflow, and by a break in the Grand levee of 
the parish of Pointe Coupée, near Morganza. 


FLOOD OF 1844. 


A 
more or less flooded, but, Red River being fortunately low, the Ate! ya car- 
ried off enough water to protect the plantations below the mouth of that stream 
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from serious damage. This was the condition of the river in June Fhan the great 
combined flood of the Upper Mississippi and the Missouri, which has re this 
year memorable in river . 

The country above the mouth of the Red River was 88 flooded. The 
Saint Francis and Yazoo bottoms were nearly unprotected by levees, and the water 
had free entrance. The Tensas bottom was badly inundated through breaks in 
the levees. Below the Red River Landing she omy escaped with bnt little in- 
jury, owing to the very low stage of the Red River, which allowed the Atchafalaya 
to carry off the greater part of the surplus discharge of the Mississippi. 


FLOOD OF 1849. 


The gauge at Carrollton indicates that the river rose nearly to high-water mark 
inthe of January, and remained there with occasional oscillations until 
the middle of May. 

Above Red River Landing the ravages occasioned by this flood were compara- 


tively slight. 

The Sant Francis and Yazoo bottoms were inundated, but to an extent not 
unusual for t flood years. Below Red River Landing the injury done was so im- 
mense that the flood is justly classed among the most destructive ever known. On 
April 7 a crevasse broke on the west bank, about fifteen miles above New Orleans, 
at Fortier's plantation. 

This flooded the country between the Mississippi and Bayou La Fourche to a 
depth of about four feet, and this submerged the rear of many rich sugar planta- 
tions. The effect of this crevasse upon the bed of the river has been much dis- 
cussed, On the left bank a crevasse occurred on May 3, at Sauve's plantation, 
seventeen miles above New peer (A which the city was inundated. The b 
remained open forty-eight days and did an immense amount of damage. 


FLOOD OF 1850. 


It appears that there were four principal rises, of which the first and second 
produced very little, if any, dam The third was the highest in the latter 2 
of March, and the fourth in the middle of May. The damage occasioned by this flood 
was immense. The Saint Francis and Yazoo bottoms were not protected by levees, 
and both were deeply flooded. The Tensas bottom was submerged more effectu- 
ally than in any year subsequent to 1828. The principal breaks were above the 
Louisiana line, which flooded Bayou Macon. 

The water rose steadily until March 15, then declined slowly until early in Apri 
then rose again until the middle of May, when it attained its highest point, an 
then rapidly subsided. At the mouth of Black River the flood was three feet 
above that of 1814 and five feet below that of 1828. It is needless to add that 
nearly the whole region was submerged and the crops destroyed. Below Red 
River Landing the country fared but little better. 

The water pouring from Red River exceeded the 3 capacity of Bayou 
Atchafalaya, and the aapna forced its way into the M ppi by both of the 
mouths of Old River. The flood from above, augmented by this new supply, 
maintained an elevation sufficient to keep the numerous crevasses below 
River Landing 8 g for more than four months. The basin between 
La Fourche and the issippi escaped 555 

The crops upon the left bank above New Orleans were much injured by the 
celebrated Bonnet Carré crevasse, which attained a width of nearly seven thousand 
feet, and continued flowing for more than six months. 


FLOOD OF 1851. 


There were three principal rises at the head of the alluvial region. The first 
occurred in December, 1850, but exercised very little, if any, influence upon the 
succeeding overflow. The second rise, so far as can be ascertained, was caused 
mainly by the Ohio. At Memphis it was highest on March 11. From February 
10 to February 21, inclusive, there was a total rise of twenty-eight feet. 

The third of 1851 was caused by a combination of great floods on the Upper 
Mississippi and Missouri. The rise began in the latter part of May aud continued 
till June 20. The Yazoo bottom was partially flooded by the second rise, and the 
Saint Francis by both the second and third rises of this flood. The Teusas bottom 
escaped 144525 lifio injury, the natural drains being sufficient to carry off the cre- 
vasse water. 

Below Red River Landing there were several crevasses. Thedamage occasioned 
by them was local. The Atchafalaya basin esca: unharmed. Itmay be said that 

is was a very unusual flood in the Mississippi, above the mouth of the Ohio and 
below the mouth of Red River, but that between those points it cannot be so classed. 


FLOOD OF 1858. 


In the flood of 1858 there were four great rises. The first, caused bas Sy’ Se 
flood in the Ohio, occurred in December, 1857. The second rise occurred e 
latter part of March and the first partof April, 1858, and was caused by a general 
swelling of the lower Buca ig of the Upper Mississippi, and Ohio. 


ri, 
The third t rise in the latter part of April. The Tennessee was 
unusually Klan 


The last and greatest rise in the flood of 1858 occurred at the head of the alluvial 
regions in June. It inundated the city of Cairo. It washed away miles of levees 
along the Saint Francis front, and poured rapidly into the bottom lands of that 
river. In the White River swamps the same condition existed. The Yazoo and 
Tensas bottoms, on the contrary, were comparatively empty. The June rise ter- 
minated the flood. 

FLOOD OF 1859. 

This flood was characterized by two principal rises at the head of the alluvial 
region. The first occurred in December, 1858, and was due entirely to a general 
swelling of the Ohio tributaries. The second rise occurred earlier and remained 
1 usual, The rise at Louisville began on February 15, and continued to 
osellinte till the latter of June and the first part of July. Only 9 
tity of water escaped from the river into the Saint Francis bottom above Colum- 


us. 

Between Helena and Napoleon the crevasses were less dangerous than in 1858. 
Between Napoleon and Lake Providence and Vicksburgh the crevasses were about 
the same as in 1858. Red River was low; during this entire flood it is probable 
that Bayou Atchafalaya, besides conveying off the river and crevasse drainage 
from the Tensas bottom lands, relieved the Mississippi by the channel of Old River 
of some part of its surplus discharge. 

The Saint Francis bottoms were overflowed, but to a much less extent than in 
1858, Above the mouth of the White the Yazoo Bottoms escaped with com 
tively trifling damage, but below that point it was deeply flooded. The White 
River bottom lands were submerged. e Tensas bottom lands above Columbia 
escaped uninjured, but below that town they were badly overflowed. 

ow Red River Landing no serious damage was done except on the left bank, 
in the vicinity of Bonnet Carré, where the country was flooded by a crevasse 
which occurred at the lower end of the site of the celebrated break in 1850. 

From the report of the board vf commissioners, appointed under act of Congress, 
June 22, 1874, made in 1875, upon the reclamation of the alluvial basin of the Mis- 
sissippi River subject to inundation, the following extracts are made: 


FLOOD OF 1562. 


test floods which ever oceurred upon the 
gat the time has so obliterated all records that it 
with the traditional overflows of 1815 and 1825. 


Beyond doubt this was one of the 
ippi, but the war 
must always remain 


We know that there was a great flood in the Ohio River at Cincinnati, and also 
in the Cumberland, some time in the spring of 1862, and a destructive overfiow in 
the Wabash in February. 

At Cairo the higaan water occurred May 2, and was 1.2 feet above the high 
water of 1858. Itis believed that there was no flood in the Yazoo or Red Rivers 
at date of high water in 1862, 6 roturning from the swamps,) but the 
records are too defective to render certain. 


FLOOD OF 1865, 


Occurring just at the close of the war, no facts have been preserved upon which 
to base a analysis of this flood. J than that of 1858 at 


White Rivers. The fact is recorded that at the mouth of Bayou Tensas the tlood 
rose 1.8 feet above all poroa marks, a circumstance no doubt explained by the 
immense crevasses in Carroll and Madison Parishes. Itis also a matter of record 
that the Bayou Teche overflowed its banks in low placesas far up as Franklin. In 
fine, then, we may er paa the overflow of 1865 in maximum discharge 
far short of the quantity in 1858 or even in 1867. 


FLOOD OF 1867. 


In some 8 its origin was peculiar. The heavy downfall of snow and rain 
in the Ohio Valley, a sudden thaw caused moderate fioods in the Alleghany and 
Monongahela Rivers and a great flood in the Wabash, the — Y AA pi effects of 
which caused a sand rise in the Ohio, 

At Helena the first rise c March 14, standing one foot above high water 
of 1858 and 0.8 of a foot below that of 1862. 

The river then subsided about 0.3 of a foot, but swelled to the highest 
poin on April 1, being 0.20f a foot above first rise. ere was a moderate freshet 

both the Arkansas and White Rivers; the Yazoo discharged a considerable vol- 
8 in Ser Red River there was a considerable flood in June, due chiefly from 

0 Ouac 

The Atchafalaya basin was deeply flooded 5 break in the Grand levee 
near Morganza. The Teche country was under water. The actual water-mark of 
1867 was, in general, a little higher than that of 1858. 


FLOOD OF 1874. 


In February the rain · fall throughout the allavial regions was not unusual, and 
the river was generaliy about at mid-s . 

In March heavy rains prevailed throughout the lowland below Cairo, thus filling 
theswamps and swamp rivers, and rapidly raising the Mississippi. In April these 
rains became excessive and extended eastward over the valley of the Tennessee 
and Cumberland Rivers. In Missouri the breaks were very numerous. Between 
eee Missouri, and the Louisiana line there were 5 miles of crevasses 
and breaks. 

The flood of 1874 rose 1.2 feet higher at Helena than in 1858. There was no 
great flood, properly speaking, in the Arkansas River iu 1874. In the White River 
there was a destructive overflow. In the Yazoo there was the largest freshet on 
record, due to rain-water alone. The combined rain and crevasse water in the 
Yazoo raised the 5 at Vicksburgh 3 feet during the last three weeks of 
April. At Alexandria the Red River rose 23 feet between Feb i and April 4. 

the Wachita the greatest flood on record occurred. Bolivar — A issis- 
sippi, suffered severely from a rise in the Arkansas and White Rivers Ín March. 
The bottom lands of the Tensas were flooded through the crevasses in Carroll Par- 
ish. The overflow of the Atchafalaya basin was extreme in this flood. Bayou 
Teche was deeply inundated from Saint Martinsville down. ‘The Bonnet Carré 
crevasse e Pontchartrain suddenly about two feet. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. MARTIN L. CLARDY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 7, 1882. 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6184) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and. 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 
Mr. CLARDY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret that the House has not been allowed to 
consider the bill reported by the Committee on Levees and Improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River providing for a separate appropria- 
tion for the improvement of that river. That bill, under the rules 
of the House, was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and this 
committee has not seen proper to report it, but has embodied in the 
general river and harbor bill certain appropriations for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi. 

The committee seems not to have understood the necessity or pro- 
priety of segregating the pom sea (a River from the other rivers of 
the country in making provision for its improvement. I beg leave 
to remind the members of the Committee on Commerce and the 
House that there is no other river in this country or in the world to 
which so many millions of producers and shippers and consumers 
look as a vehicle of cheap and stable tr ortation. When im- 
proved in accordance with the plans of the Mississippi River com- 
mission, that royal river will be the great regulator of interstate 
commerce, and will exert an approcispio influence on rates of freight 
from our own ports to those of foreign countries. 
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Congress has already recognized its claim to separate considera- 
tion in the creation of a commission especially charged with the mak- 
ingot plans for its permanent improvement. Nosuch action has been 
taken in respect to auy other of our rivers; no such action has been 
sought in behalf of any other. The Mississippi is without a rival 
among the rivers, Candidates for the Presidency in their letters 
accepting the nominations tendered to them by their parties, Presi- 
dents of the United States in their messages to Congress, have ex- 
pressed and emphasized their devotion to the Mississippi. In fact 
its right to distinctive recognition has never been challenged save by 
the Committee on Commerce of this House. 

The Senate at the present session has given expression to a senti- 
mentthat has been thoroughly crystallized in the minds of the le 
of the 3 Valley, by passing a separate bill appropriating 
85,000, 000 for the improvement of the Mississippi River, and $1,000,- 
000 for the Missouri, one of its principal tributaries. I admit that 
its provisions are amenable to some objections, but its underlying 
principle, to wit, that separate appropriations should be made for 
the Mississippi system of rivers, I regard as a correct one, and I am 
glad that the other House of Congress at least has shown its loyalty 
to the people by undertaking to carry out their wishes as voiced by 
all the chambers of commerce in the Mississippi Valley and by the 
several conventions held in the interest of this great improvement. 
It has remained for this House, whose members are the immediate 
representatives of the people, to ignore their wishes and to frustrate 
the effort of the Senate to divoree the appropriation for the Missis- 
sippi from the river and harbor bill. tever appropriation, 
therefore, is obtained must be through the bill pending before us. 
am glad the Committee on Commerce has abandoned the design of 
pressing the p of the bill under a suspension of the rules, for 
while 1 should have voted for it, my judgment is that it should be 
considered in Committee of the Whole and amended in the particu- 
lars which I shall hereafter indicate. 

In view of the fact that whatever appropriation is made for the 
Mississippi must be in conjunction with the other rivers, great and 
small, of the country, I insist that the amount appropriated for its 
improvement should not be graduated by the amounts allotted to 
smaller and less important rivers, or that it should be affected by the 
fact that a maximum sum has been arbitrarily fixed by a committee 
as the sum which should be expended on our rivers and harbors, but 
that an ss | ay nt adequate to the execution of the plans formu- 
lated for the improvement and in some measure commensurate with 
the commercial importance of that great river should be made. 

I shall not consume the time of the House in complaining that the 
Committee on Commerce has exercised an unwarranted spirit of lib- 
erality in 1 par to the a of rivers of minor importance. 
I simply call attention to the fact that the amount appropriated by 
the river and harbor bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, was 
$8,976,500, and that the a ong of the last river and harbor bill 
was $11,451,303 as a; ainst $12, 19,875, which it is proposed to snp 
priate by the present bill independent of the appropriation for the Mis- 
sissippiRiver. In 1880-81 the total appropriations for 5 
River were $733,000, and in 1881-82, $1,921,000 inclusive of $1,000, 
solely appropriated for the prosecution of the work of the Mississippi 
River commission. While this latter appropriation was the largest 
which the Mississippi has ever received, it was by no means adequate 
to its requirements or its commercial importance, nor did it repre- 
senta proper proportion of the entire river and harbor appropriations 
for that year. 

The pending bill fg eri to appropriate the sum of $4,123,000 for 
the improvement of the river from the head of the passes to Cairo, 
This item is a just and proper one, but the amounts which the bill 
proposes for the river north of Cairo are too small, and in compari- 


son with the millions drowned in rivers, rivulets, and creeks, of the | Ohio 


existence of which the world at large will ever remain ignorant, they 
appear insignificant. I repeat, I do not wish to be understood as 
eomplaining of the rather profuse liberality of the committee in its 
treatment of other improvements, for I favor substantial appropri- 
ations in the interest of good rig ahs ig and in the promotion of 
commerce for all the rivers and harbors in whatsoever of the 
country they may be. Iam certain the committee intended to frame 
a bill which would be just in its provisions to all parts of the coun- 
try. I appreciate the difficulties and embarrassments which attend 
the preparation of a river and harbor bill, and how utterly ca ea 
ble it is to satisfy all sections of the coun But, Mr. Speaker, I 
am e + the pelier that an effort to conciliate a mul- 
titude of sup ivergent and an mistic interests, or a di 
sition to solve the doubt ta favor of ne mens of the claim 5 
by every river and harbor in the land where such doubt existed, has 
resulted in a denial of complete justice to the Mississippi. 

Up to the year 1875 the whole amount appropriated for the Missis- 
sippi River wasinsignificant, Determined and well-concerted efforts 
in its behalf have only been put forth by the people of the Missis- 
sippi Valley States within the last seven years; but now the people 
of these States, who constitute more than one-half of the entire popu- 
lation of the United States, demand that the Government render 
their great inland sea subservient to the requirements of their great 
and rapidly growing commerce. And the voice of twenty-eight mil- 
lion people, speaking in behalf of themselves and of breadless mul- 
titudes in foreign lands, should certainly be potential. 
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Some gentlemen seem to regard the demands of the valley States 
as extravagant, but, Mr. Speaker, they appear modest indeed in view 
of their material and political power. Endowed with inexhaustible 
riches of soil and favored by nature in every concewable manner 
and settled by a thrifty population, these States have now a repre- 
sentation of one hun and thirty-seven of the two hundred and 
ninety-two members of this House, and in the next Co they 
will have one hundred and -seven out of a total membership of 
three hundred and twenty-five. Andinthiscalculation I omit Texas, 
which will have a representation of eleven members in the next House 
and which is essentially a Mississippi Valley State. 

Nearly all the cotton and sugar and tobacco produced in the 
United States are grown in the Mississippi Valley. I have been 
furnished by the Agricultural Department with a comparative state- 
ment of the production of corn, wheat, and oats, constituting about 
99 per cent of the cereals of this region, for the years 1809, 1879, 1880, 
and 1881. I call attention first tothe production of 1869. The total 
amount of corn J gate in the United States in that year was 760,944,- 
549 bushels, and of this amount the Mississippi Valley States pro- 
duced 575,360,379 bushels. The production of wheat for the same 
year was 287,745,626 bushels, of which these same States produced 
210,191,162 bushels, or 73 per cent. of the entire crop. The yield of 
oats, furthermore, was 282,107,157 bushels, of which 174,198,806 bush- 
els ere the product of the Mississippi Valley. 

Without giving the details of the en of corn, wheat, and 
oats for the years 1880 and 1881, as furnished by the De ent of 
Agriculture, I mention merely the total production of these cereals 
in the United States and the Mississippi Valley States. For the year 
1880 it was 1,717,434,543 bushels of corn for the United States and 
1,366,363,949 bushels for the Mississippi Valley States; 498,549,863 
bushels of wheat for the United States and 371,593,859 bushels for 
the Mississippi Valley States; and 417,885,380 bushels of oats for the 
United States against 121,789 bushels for the Mississi pi Valle 
States. In 1881 the production of corn was again for United 
States 1,194,916,000 bushels and for the Mississippi Valley States 
954,322,000 bushels; of wheat it was for the United States „280,090 
bushels and for the Mississippi Valley States 264,915,350 bushels; 
and of oats it reached for the United States 416,481,000 bushels as 
against 281,026,000 bushels produced in the Mississippi Valley. An- 
other factor of importance in the commerce of the country is the 

roduction and shipping of hogs, and the extent of this industry is 
t exhibited by a few fi taken from Mr. Spofford’s almanac 
for the last four years. The total production of hogs in the United 
States during this period was, for 1876777, 10,265,413, of which 
7,409,174 were produced in the Mississippi Valley States, 2,551,239 
in the Eastern States, and 305,000 in the Pacific States; for 1877~78, 
12,620,236, of which the West produced 9,048,566, the East 2,703,670, 
and the Pacific slope 310,000; for 1878~79, 14,480,703, of which the 
Western States produced 10,858,692, and the Eastern States 3,222,011 ; 
for 1879-80, 14,896,245, of which the West produced 11,001,699, the 
East 3,524,546, and the Pacific States 370,000. 

With re to the agricultural production of the United States, 
and especially of that of the 2 Valley States for the year 
1879—a decade later—I append here the following statement of the 
statistician of the Agricultural Department: 


TABLE A.—Crops of 1881. 


States. | Corn. | Wheat. | Oats. 

51, 624, 000 8, 625, 000 6, 534, 000 

79, 760, 000 38, 520, 000 25, 009, 000 

25, 068, 000 21, 220, 000 18, 057, 000 

76, 618, 000 81, 353, 000 15, 711, 000 

176, 733, 000 26, 822, 000 66, 094, 000 

29, 040, 000 17, 987, 000 31, 204, 000 

16, 252, 000 35, 952, 000 23, 760, 000 

173, 289,000 | 18. 248, 000 42, 434, 000 

58,913,000 | 13, 840, 000 6, 976, 000 

76, 377, 000 19, 909, 000 8, 754, 000 

93, 069, 000 20, 399, 000 22, 783, 000 

21, 028, 000 1, 017, 000 2; 337, 000 

26, 232, 000 6, 408, 000 6, 726, 000 

17, 646, 000 197, 000 2, 185, 000 

| 9, 693, 000 5, 350 364, 000 

L AIET EEEN g 954, 322, 000 | 264, 915, 350 | 231, 026, 000 

A for the United States 194, 916,000 | 380, 090 41 000 
— Missis ppi Valley States. W 79.9 W ging 5 


This, however, is but an incomplete statement of the enormous 
production of the farms of the Mississippi Valley. Its mines of 
iron, lead, nickel, and copper make, besides, annually their contri- 
bution of millions of dollars to the wealth of the country. 

The iron mines of Iron Mountain, Pilot Knob, and the lead mines 
of Mine La Motte, Saint Joe, Desloge, Old Mines, and Joplin, in 
Missouri, and the iron and lead mines in Michigan, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia are known throughout the 
world. Its manufactures, too, although they are as yet in their in- 
fancy, begin to obtain an unexpected prominence, and they already 
swell largely the volume of its commerce. A few yearsago the East 
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had almost a monopoly of the manufactures of the country. But 
now it has a formidable rival in the rapidly-increasing net of facto- 
ries in the West in the manufacture of cotton fabrics, and in that 
of steel, iron, and other metals, and even in that of plate-glass. 
The plate-glass works at Crystal wine hi miles below Saint 
Louis, at the confluence of Platin Creek with the Mississippi River, 
8 in extent and the capital invested in them any similar es- 
8 in the United States. Their yearly production reaches 
several millions of dollars, and to more t a thousand workmen 
they give constant and remunerative employment. The iron works 
of Carondelet and numerous other manufacturing establishments 
are well known throughout the country. The industries of the cities 
of Saint Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Milwaukee, and New 
Orleans furnish to-day employment for 231,706 laborers. 

In the absence of unfriendly legislation there can be no reason- 
able doubt that within a few years manufactories of the west will 
rival any similar establishments in the world in the quantity and 
number of products. 

I do not wish to unnecessarily detain the House, but I wish tomen- 
tion another reason why the demands of the Mississippi Valley States 
should be acceded to. And this reason relates exclusively to their 
character as tax-payers. The whole amount of internal revenue col- 
lected of the people of the United States for the years 1879, 1680, and 
1881 reaches the grand sum of $341,233,222, of which $106,933,367 were 
collected in 1879, $116,848,220 in 1880, and $127,450,635 in 1881. Of 
this amount the Mississippi Valley States paid in 1879 $58,766,417, 
in 1880 $69,032,405, and in 1881 $75,668,681. If ever figures possess 
the power of speech, these figures must proclaim the exceptional im- 

ortance of that grand zone of States which stretches from the con- 
Sass of British America to the Gulf of Mexico. Of comparatively re- 
cent growth, they surpass to-day in the wealth of their productions 
the older States of this Republic, and they furnish far more than one- 
half of our immense governmental revenues. 

The annals of our customs service demonstrate only too clearly 
that the bulk of our export trade has its source in the Mississippi 
Valley, and that of our foreign importations this very valley con- 
sumes a share far surpassing that of the old colonial States. The 
taxation to which the Mississippi Valley States are annually sub- 
jected for national, State, and local purposes, directly and indirectly 
develops figures which thirty years ago would have been looked 
upon as beyond the reach of human possibilities. The internal-rey- 
enue system alone—and I may be pardoned for expressing here my 
abhorrence of that system—that detestable tax system of which, while 
advocating its aboliment the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Cox,] whose unfaltering devotion to the cause of the people and 
whose intrepid and heroic defense of the principles of pure govern- 
ment have illustrated his long and brilliant service in this House, 
said only recently with that fervid eloquence for which he is so dis- 
tinguished : 


I favor openly and boldly the entire abolition of the cumbrous, corrupt, and 
spying system of the internal revenue. It is not necessary to say that its officers 


are corrupt; it is the system. Its officers the voter into and to- 
bacco shops and into 8 breweries, and factories with threats ; 3 


army of 5,000. Worse than the janizary or the mameluke, it undertakes 
— machinery to intimidate and defrand. Away with it! Every speck of it 
on our body-politic is a cancer. Iam willing to meet this issue at the polls; and 
woe be to that member who upholds it to overfill our Sie Aa the greedy may 
riot in the people's hard-earned means collected by its offi H 
That vicious system which has so forcibly been denounced by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. KELLEY] as unworthy a free peo- 
ple in the time of peace and as in violation of the spirit and inten- 
tions of the framers of our Constitution; that “infernal system,” 
to use the words of my friend from Georgia, [Mr. e which has 
bred countless numbers of spies, informers, and office-holders, who 
have so often rendered themselves odious to the people by theirtyran- 
nies and their disregard of individual rights, if not by open perjury 
and other iniquities; that worst of all systems of taxation by whic 
the citizen is bone ame to burdens in an indirect way to which he 
would never openly submit, and for the extirpation of which I shall 
never cease to labor—that 
a revenue from the valley 
ditures. 
view of these facts, does any gentleman think our demand for 
the permanent improvement of our great water-way unreasonable f 
Mr. Speaker, as I have stated no measures for the radical improve- 
ment of the river were adopted until 1575. Congress then, forced by 
public sentiment, recognized its claims to systematic and 233 
improvement by passing the jetty bill. By that bill and the $5,500,- 
000 which it appropriated a system of gigantic improvements was 
inaugurated at its mouth at the head of the pone. and under the di- 
rection of Captain James B. Eads, one of the ablest of modern en- 
gineers, it was in afew yearssuccessfully compieted. The sand-bars 
which formerly obstructed the navigation in the delta of the Missis- 
sippi have by a 8 system of dredging been permanently removed, 
Kad the port of New Orleans possesses now a channel of a depth in 
every way sufficient for the eee of the largest sea-going 
vessels. Grand as was this achievement it was, however, by no 
means the only important improvement of which the Mississippi 
stood in need. It was and could only be the beginning of a chain of 


stem alone secures to the Government 
tates equal to two-fifths of its yearly 


improvements along its whole course. Numerous were the impedi- 


ments to its navigation between New Orleans and Cairo, and not 
less dangerous was its bed between Cairo and Grand Rapids and the 
Falls of Saint Anthony. Toremove these obstacles to its navigation, 
obstacles which had caused the loss of thousands of lives and the 
destruction of millions of property, could only be the work of ex- 
perts who were thoroughly familiar with the river’s topography and 
invested with ample authority for the enforcement of a uniform, har- 
monious system of improvements; and it was this necessity which 
led in 1879 tothe enactment of a law for the survey of the Missis- 
sippi River and the appointment of a commission of experts charged 
especially with the duty of determining and devising a comprehen- 
sive plan for its improvement. This commission was to consist of 
seven members, to be appointed by the President, of whom one should 
be selected from the Coast and Geodetic Survey and three each from 
the Engineer Corps of the Army and from civil life. Section 3 of the 
act creating this commission provides that— 


It shall be the duty of said commission to direct and complete such surveys of 
said river, between the head of the passes near its mouth to its headwaters, as 
may now be in progress, and to make such additional surveys, examinations, and 
investigations, een, hydrographical, and h etrical, of said river and 
its tributaries, as may be deemed necessary by said commission to carry out the 
objects of this act. 


And section 4 of the same act reads as follows: 


such plan or plans and estimates as will 5 rmanently locate, and deepen 
the obann f the — 7 * 
promote and 


mmerce. gos service 
tured, to submit to the Secretary of Wara full and detailed re their proceed- 
ings and actions, and a such plans, with estimates of the cost thereof, forthe pur- 


poses aforesaid, to be by him transmitted to Congress: That the com- 
in full upon the Feasibility, and probable cost of 


mission shall report racticabilit 
the various plans known as the jetty system, the levee system, and the outlet 


system, as well as upon such others as they deem necessary. 


The President, in pursuance of the authority vested in him, ap- 
pointed a board of experts, composed of the most distinguished en- 
ineers in the country. These experts met for the first time on the 
9th of August, 1879, and immediately took into consideration the 
survey of the river “already in pro; ” On the 6th of March, 
1880, the commission, through its president, General Q. A. Gilmore, 
transmitted to the Secretary of War a preliminary or partial report, 
in which it stated that it was found that the portion of the river 
lying above the mouth of the Ohio had been essentially covered by 
the several shore-line surveys already completed, or wing to a 
close, so that its attention was directed more especially to the lower 
river between Cairo and the head of the . For this section of 
the Mississippi the commission conceived the plan to which it has 
since adhered of causing the river to scour out and maintain a chan- 
nel horton i the sheals and bars existing on those of its parts where 
its width is excessive, and to build up new banks and develop new 
shore lines, so as to establish, as far as practicable, the requisite con- 
ditions of uniform velocity for all its stages of high and low water, 
the theory of the commission being, that “uniformity of width, se- 
cured by the contraction of the c el, would produce increased 
velocity and thereby also increased erosion of the bed of the river at 
its shoal places, accompanied by a esis trogen, are og of silt at 
its deep places, and consequently by a greater uniformity of depth.” 
The design of the commission, as appears from that report, and from 
its subsequent tends to the contraction of the low-water 
channel-way of the Mississippi to a width of three thousand feet, 
by means of hydraulic contrivances, and to the effective scouring out 
and deepening of this channel. 
In its reports the commission discussed also the theory of levee 
improvements, and with regard to their utility and effect upon the 
navigation of the Mississippi it uses the following language: 


In a restricted 3 lan of channel improvement only, the 
construction and maintenance of a levee system is not demented. Butin aer 


; and when so pre 


pro 


The corrective system proposed by the commission for the Missis- 

sippi looks to a conservation of the flood waters of the river and 
their concentration into one channel, which shall have a uniformity 
of width, and hence conflicts with that other system mentioned in 
connection with the Mississippi correction—the so-called outlet sys- 
tem. 
The commission considered this latter system in all its bearings, as 
the act of its creation required it to do, and it rejects it. I do not 
believe that there is any considerable opposition in either House of 
Congress, or indeed in the country, to the theory enunciated by the 
commission as to the effect of the outlet system. I shall cause to be 
inserted here as a part of my remarks the report of the commission on 
this system, which has been with so much earnestness and persist- 
ency pressed upon the attention of certain committees of the House 
during the present session. I regard this report as the best reply 
that can be made to the arguments advanced by the advocates of the 
system: 

It has been e N Pigs because the immediate effect of a 


crevasse during the height of the river's service in the 
vicinity of the crevasse and below it, lateral outlets, either natural or artificial, 
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by which the flood waters of the river are drawn off and conve; 


through a 
route to the sea, tend to prevent the recurrence of destructive floods by 


suppl additional avenues for their esca This method would heres goons 
be effective if the flood waters of the Mississipm were not ig ay Papermate 
sedimentary matters, which are held in suspension in the water by the current. 
To support this immense mass of earth and sand in suspension, and thus insure 
its transportation to the Gulf, the velocity of the current must be sustained. 

Without 5 to determine, or even discuss, the character of the relation 
which exists between the various velocities of ee and the 3 

uantities of sediment which such velocities are capable of carrying in suspension. 

the fact seems to be established that, when the current is checked in its natural 
flow during floods, a deposit of sediment will occur. Shoals are found in the river 
imm y below crevasses, which itis difficult to refer to any other cause than 
the loss of current velocity which takes place below the crevasse. As a portion 
of the volame of the river is drawn off by the crevasse when it is first e, itis 
impossible that the current below the crevasse can then be as rapid as it was be- 
fore its occurrence. Being less rapid, it is unable to sustain the whole quantity 
of matter held in suspension by the more rapid current above the outlet, and con- 
sequently its surplus sediment falls to the bottom below the crevasse. This depo- 
sition coutinnes until the size of the river below the crevasse has been so reduced 
by the shoaling that the current is again restored through the short distance in 
which the bottom of the river has been thus raised, and the channel diminished. 
If the crevasse remained open, however, for several years, it is evident that 
the shoal will continue to extend down the stream, for the reduced velocity will 
still exist in the river below the shoal. If the crevasse be kept open indefinitely, 
the shoaling will continue to extend down the stream until certain other injurious 
effects are produced, which will be presently referred to. 

It is a well-established law of h ulics that the ratio of frictional resistance 
per unit of volume increases if the sectional area be diminished. Thus, if the 
volume of the river were suddenly divided by an island into two channels, the 
water flowing in them would encounter more frictional resistance than it met 
with while flowing in a single channel. Hence the currents through these chan- 
nels would be more slu; . As the water is with sediment the slug- 
gish current would cause a deposit in the channels which would first begin at 
their upper ends, and would continue until the bottoms of the two channels would 
be so steepened that the current would attain a velocity capable of carrying the 
suspended sediment through them without further deposit. If the two channels 
were of nearly equal and size the, t. and 
the river's surface in flood W. 


lake, like one of the man; 
the river. Being remov the influence of ows, these lakes remain 
deep and clear for many centuries. The phenomenon just described invariably 
accompanies the formation of a cut-off. hen one of these occurs, the volume 
of the river is at first divided into two channels of unequal length, an island 
being left between them. 

In the case of a crevasse an island is also formed, piy ngs main body of the 
river on the one side of it, and the crevasse channel on the other side. As the 
volume flowing in the main channel below a crevasse has been 
amount drawn off thro 
kept permanently open, es ine 
as it grows in length down stream from the deposition of successive floods, 


velocity of th 
mentary matter with which the 
be carried without loss or 
of their full accordance 


silt-bearing streams all over the world. Wherever such streams flow spre = 
alluvial deposits, other conditions being the same, the slope is least where the 
volume is greatest; and, conversely, the slope is found to be invariably increased 
as the volume is diminished. ‘The Mississippi throughout its allu basin, not 
only in its main trunk but in all of its outlets, presents no 8 to this pecu- 
liar Sae, Among numerous illustrations of this law the following examples 
may be cited. 

The fall of the Atchafalaya is about six inches per mile from its head to the 
Gulf level, while the fall of the Mississippi from the same point is less than two 
inches per mile. ‘The volume of the Atchafalaya is only about one-twelfth as great 
as that of the Mississippi where they separate. ‘The fall of the South Pass is three 
inches per mile, while that of the Southwest Pass is but two inches per mile. The 
volume of the South Pass is only about one quarter as large as that of the South- 
west Pass. 

As water selects the line of least resistance in flowing from a higher to a lower 
level, it follows that inasmuch as that portion of the Mississi floods which 
enters the Atchafalaya seeks the Gulf level 233 & route not half so long as 
that which follows th escent threefold greater 


sea that rate of current which is capable of 3 —— sediment without loss 
— of equilibrium is established between 
e sen. 


It seems unnecessary to state that the ratio of frictional resistance to the vol- 
ume of water resulting from the smaller size of the Atchafalaya is so much 
than thatin the main river that this condition of equilibrium or imen of the two 
channels is the result. Anything which will tend to increase the flow permanently 
through either ronte would, if unchecked, have a tendency to cause the entire 
river to find its way, ultimately, through that route to the sea, by | in it, 
as it enlarged, the ratio of frictional tance to the volume of water flowing init. 
The sub-delta-building ability of the smaller by which they prolong their 
2 and thus flatten their slopes, will invariably tend to cause their extinction. 
This explanation of the relation between slope and volume is, of course, applica- 
ble to the other existing outlets referred toin this connection. For this reason the 
commission believes that no surer method of ultimately raising the flood surface 
of the river can be adopted than by making lateral outlets for the escape of its 
flood waters. The raising of the flood surface necessitates an increase in the height 
of the levees and leaves shallower channels for navigation. 


Mr. Speaker, I trust that hereafter Congress will not have forced 
upon its attention nor be urged to adopt the peculiar views of gen- 
tlemen who believe that a plan different from that of the commis- 
sion should be followed. 

On this question I believe we are all in substantial accord with 
the commission. The ig Hd athe which its plans are likely to 
meet will doubtless arise from a diversity of opinion as to the utility 
of levees. But the bill pending before us expresses in every way the 
sentiment of those who are opposed to the construction of levees 
because incidentally some riparian proprietors may be benefited by 
them. It directs t “no portion of this appropriation shall be 
expended to repair or build levees for the sole and exclusive pur- 
pose of reclaiming lands and preventing injury to lands by overflow 
te eat however, that the commission is authorized to repair an 

uild levees, if in its judgment it should be done as a part of its 
plan to afford ease and safety to the navigation and commerce of the 
river and to deepen its channel.” It would seem that these provis- 
ions ought to satisfy the most fastidious among the Spe stn to 
levees as a part of the plan for the general improvement of the Mis- 
spp River. 

e have already given an earnest of our faith in the methods 
presented by this able board of engineers, and nothing less than 
3 to its completion of tlie work designed by it will satisfy 

e country. 

The commission finding, as stated, that the portion of the Missis- 
sippi lying above the mouth of the Ohio had already been surveyed 
by the United States Engineer Corps, directed its attention in the 
first instance to the river below Cairo; but later it extended its ob- 
servations also to the Upper Mississippi. In its second report to the 
Secretary of War the commission approves the operations conducted 
by Major O. H. Ernst, than whom, as regards the execution of diffi- 
cult Prona of hydraulic engineering, no more competent expert 
could be fonnd in the country, and to whom the work of improving 
the Mississippi between the mouths of the Ohio and the Missouri is 
intrusted; and in an equal manner it also commends those of Cap- 
tain A. Mackenzie, who has charge of the Mississippi correction 
Besoan the Falls of Saint Anthony and the mouth of the Mis- 
souri. 

The phenomena of ċaving banks and chan of the river-bed 
found in the Lower Mississippi are also found in that portion of it 
which extends from the mouth of the Missouri to that of the Ohio, 
and the commission oe sted Major Ernst as putting into practical 
operation its theory of channel improvement, as especially devised 
for the lower portion of the river, No doubt is entertained by the 
commission that the operations of Major Ernst will result in giving 
to the Mississippi River a low-water depth of at least ten feet be- 
tween Saint Louis and Cairo—the depth originally designed—and it 
case aun gc liberal appropriations for the rapid completion of this 
work. 

The last river and harbor bill (act of March 3, 1881) allotted $600,000 
for channel improvement, $10,000 for extra work at Cape G eau, 
besides reappropriating the sum of $33,354.70 for the improvement of 
the harbor at Alton. The bill now under consideration provides 
$600,000 for this section of the river. It will be seen that while the 
lower river has its appropriation increased fourfold, this part of the 
river has not by some $43,000 as much as it received under the act 
of last year. The engineer in charge estimates the amount necessary 
to carry on the work during the ensuing fiscal year to be $1,000,000. 
This estimate has received the sanction of the Chief of e but 
the committee, thinking perhaps that somebody might be surprised 
at the size of the river and harbor bill if all parts of the Mississippi 
were provided for in accordance with the estimates of the engineers 
and as the commercial importance of the river demands, has recom- 
mended less than 60 per cent. of the amount of theestimates. Thou- 
sands of dollars have already been absolutely wasted by the failure 
of Congress, prompted by false ideas of economy, to appropriate an- 
nually sufficient amounts for the prosecution of work on the Missis- 
or The original estimate of the cost of this improvement was 
$7,684,200, but this estimate was based upon the supposition that 
funds would be provided as rapidly as they could be judiciously ex- 
pended. The work ought to be completed in eight years from its in- 
11 But, in the language of the engineer in his report for 


With annual appropriations of only a few hundred thousand dollars this im- 
provement will be the work of a century, and will cost fally $20,000,000. 


I say, Mr. Speaker, there is no economy in doling out the money 
for this great work in such a way as to prevent the employment b 
the engineer of all his resources for carrying out his plans. I wish 
—— Parajes had read the following in the report of Major Ernst 

or : 


Leaving out of account the immense financial advantages to the Government 
and the public which will result annually from securing cheap through transporta- 
tion at the earliest possible moment, it may be stated that the work will be accom- 
plished with least outlay dag annual ap riations of 51,000, 000 each. The less 
the annual appropriation the greater the cost. 


He states further that the forces which have imperiled the navi- 
gation of this portion of the river are constantly at work, and that 
the question involved is not simply whether better navigation shall 
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be secured but whether such as now exists shall be preserved. He 
says: 

accomplish the one object may be made to accomplish the 
ethene Nr of them is W — the more there WI be to 
do, and the slower the progress the more they cost. 

It is a well-known fact that the navigation between Saint Louis 
and Cairo is worse than it is below; and I say there is no apology 
for cutting down the estimate. Major Ernst says in a letter to me 
that $1,000,000 ed jee above Cairo during the coming year will 
be of more general benefit to the entire navigation interest of the 
whole river than the same amount, or even one considerably greater, 
would be if expended below. 

The people of the Mississippi States demand adequate appropria- 
tions for their great river, not at one point on the river but from its 
source to its mouth. I intend at the proper time to offer an amend- 
ment increasing this appropriation from $600,000 to $1,000,000. I 
also regard „000, the amount in the bill for the improvement of 
the river from the mouth of the Illinois to Des Moines Rapids, as en- 
tirely too small. It seems upon its face to be larger than the appro- 
priation of last year, but it is not. 

There was allotted in the last river and harbor bill the sum of 
$175,000 for the improvement of the general navigation of the river 
between the points indicated, but the following additional appropri- 
ations were made for channel improvement at special points: at 
Alexandria, Missouri, $6,000; at Guttenberg, $5,000; at Hannibal, 
Missouri, $20,000, and at Saino; $10,000. The engineer, Captain 
McKenzie, in charge of this work recommends an annual appropri- 
ation of $500,000, and the Committee on Commerce proposes to give 
$200,000, or 40 per cent. only of the amount actually needed for gen- 
eral channel improvement, and nothing on the estimates for channel 
rectification at particular points. The work to be done and the 
magnitude of the interests involved called for more liberal action on 
the part of the committee. This item ought to be increased to the 
full amount of the estimate. 

I say, then, Mr. Speakey, while the committee has done well for 
the river south of Cairo, for some reason, I know not what, it has 
not come up to the height of this great argument and dealt with 
the entire river with that profuse liberality which, without meaning 
to be offensive, I must say has characterized its treatment of some 
of the unknown rivers of the country. I intend, also, to submit an 
amendment increasing the item for continuing the survey of the Mis- 
souri River from its mouth to Fort Benton, Montana, from $25,000 
to $50,000. Twenty-five thousand dollars is less by $5,000 than has 
ever been appropriated for this work, and the engineer in charge of 
it informs me that $30,000 is too small a sum with which to prosecute 
the survey economically, this being a topographical and hydro- 
graphical survey of the entire valley of the river, checked and con- 
nected by a system of triangulation from one end to the other, 
as the report shows, it is necessary to keep employed a number of 
skilled assistants, the expense of which, together with that required 
for maintaining and keeping in repair a steamboat and other para- 
phernalia for transporting and subsisting, at times, a large party of 
men, when subtracted from an appropriation of $25,000, leaves a 
very small sum for the prosecution of work in the field. In a letter 
which I received from D. W. Wellman, United States assistant en- 
gineer in ag of the survey, he presents this matter in a very 
strong light. He says: 

Tho economical way 3 this work is yad paro Tanda 1 — at cno time 

© end o; o season. 
ill Geen eee . and can accomplish in sasha 
in a given time, and the expense of preparation and organization will be no greater 
for six months’ field work than for two. 

I also propose to offer an amendment, striking out $300,000 and 
inserting $1,000,000 for the improvement of the Missouri River from 
its mouth to Sioux City, lowa, and I am sure it will meet with 
favorable consideration. It is only necessary to get gentlemen to 
examine the exhaustive and very able report submitted by Major 
Charles R. Suter, of the United States Engineer Corps, and to con- 
sider the immensity of the commerce to be benefited by the judi- 
cious expenditure of a few millions of dollars, to induce them to 
vote the full amount of the engineer’s estimate for this work. For 
the first time a plan has been devised for the rectification and per- 
manent improvement of the channel of the Missouri River. It is 
not creditable to Con that it has never recognized the superior 
claims of this one of the grandest rivers on the continent, or indeed 
in the world, to governmental aid. 

Streams whose geographical position cannot be determined by an 
examination of any map have been liberally provided for; artificial 
water-ways have been lavishly cared for, but the great and majestic 
Missouri, susceptible of an improvement which can be made at a mod- 
erate cost, that will give it a low-water depth of twelve feet from its 
confluence with the 9 to the mouth of the Yellowstone, a 
distance of 1,682 miles, and a depth of six feet 600 miles beyond, has 
heretofore been, strange to say, left without any provision. 

‘The plan adopted by the engineer looks to a decrease of the high- 
water width of the upper river and tothe bringing of it within cer- 
tain limits, which limits are to be increased as the volume of water 
is increased on the lower river, and whieh will result in also con- 
tracting the low-water channel and causing the water to remove the 


obstructivns to its passage. The channel will thus become uniform | 


in width and depth, and its location will be permanent at all stages 
of the river. e estimated cost of improving the river from its 
mouth to Sioux City, a distance of seven hundred and eighty-one 
miles, is $7,810,000, or $10,000 a mile—a trifling amount, indeed, when 
we consider the splendid results which are to be wrought by its ex- 
penditure. The improvement, when effected, will be of such incal- 
culable benefit to so many millions of people whose surplus products 
await some avenue of escape to the markets of the world; it will ro- 
claim so many miles of the most fertile land on the earth, and make 
so many thousands of farmers owners of the soil without condition 
and not tenants at the will of a capricious river, that we ought not 
to delay the completion of the glorious work planned by the en- 
gineer. 

Mr. Speaker, let me impress one factupon this House, This esti- 
mate is based upon the presumption that some attention will be paid 
to the annnal recommendations of the engineer, and that the amount 
which he believes can be advantageously and with economy ex- 
pended in any one year will be appropriated. This work can be 
completed an PAN pe to be completed in eight years, and the Con- 
gress of the United States must screw its courage up and provide, 
not within a few hundred thousand dollars of the annual estimates, 
but the whole amount which in the judgment of the engineer is 
needed for the prosecution of the work in any one year. 

There is no economy in any other course. If the river and harbor 
bill must be kept within a prescribed sum, let us go to the less im- 
portant rivers, for which Congress has already with a lavish. hand 
provided, and make the deduction from the estimates for their 
improvement, and not take from the Missouri, which, for the first 
time in the history of the country, has received the recognition of a 
survey to determine a plan for the improvement of its navigation. 
Let us not deny justice to a people from whom justice has been so 
long withheld. And now, at the hazard of wearying the House, I 
shall say a few words on the practical benefits to follow the perma- 
nent improvements of the Mississippi and its tributaries, although 
I know this subject has been so often and so thoroughly discussed 
that it is not possible to suggest any new thought upon it. 

That water routes afford the cheapest and best means of transpor- 
tation for all heavy and bulky commodities, and that they are the 
natural competitors of railways, and hence the regulators of railway 
freights, is universally admitted. The Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, in their unimproved condition, and with their imperfect 
facilities for handling commerce, exemplify the truth of this state- 
menh, and the greatest commercial nations of Europe also attest its 
trath. 

In a report made by the Senate committee on transportation to the 
seaboard it is stated that the railway companies now carry wheat 
from the trans-Mississippi States to the seaboard, each car aver- 
aging about twelve round trips and delivering one hundred and 
twenty tons of grain in one year; that the same car can make fifty 
trips to the nearest river ports and deliver five hundred tons of grain 
in the same time. With the barge system the surplus grain and 
other commerce can be carried down the Mississippi River to the 
Gulf of Mexico cheaper than at ocean rates, thus aking the grand 
railway system of the Mississippi Valley five times as efficient in 
local traffic and practically five times as profitable. 

I read from the report of the Senate committee: 


In a circular issued by the Board of Transportation of the city of 
New York dated May, 1881, it is stated that the rate per bushel for 
ak oar from Saint Louis to New Orleans by barge is 5 cents, 
while the pool rate by rail to New York from Saint Louis is 20 cents 

r bushel. The arenes of freight from New Orleans to Liverpool 
is about 6 pence per bushel ; from New York to Liverpool, 43 pence; 
so it rk Ben that grain is carried from Saint Louis to Liverpool via 
New Orleans for 17 cents per bushel, while it costs to transport via 
New York 29} cents. From Saint Paul the rate through to Liver- 
pool via New Orleans is 27 cents, while via New York it is 42} 
cents. 

This showing is very encouraging to the friends of river improve- 
ments, but the freight from Saint Louis to Liverpool instead of bein 
17 cents is only about 14 cents per bushel, as shown by the report o 
the secretary of the Merchants’ Exchange of Saint Louis, made De- 
cember 31, 1881. It thus appears that a bushel of grain is carried to 
Liverpool from Saint Louis em way of New Orleans for 15} cents 
less than it can be carried to the same place by the way of New York, 
and that in fact it is carried to Liverpool for 6 cents less than it costs 
to take it to New York City. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary to elaborate this argument. 
The House and the country understand the benefits which will re- 
sult to the people by promoting a healthy competition between tho 
railroads and the water-ways of thecountry. In order to effect this, 
navigation must be rendered less expensive and less precarious by 
improving the channels of our great water highways. 

he farmer in his field, the laboring-man in the mine and at the 
forge, the merchant and the manufacturer, are alike interested in 
cheap transportation, and with one voice they demand it. 
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Justice to the Mississippi River—Protection to the people on its 
borders. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHESTER B. DARRALL, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 9, 1882, 
On the levees and improvement of the Mississippi River. 


Mr. DARRALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Committee on Levees and Improvements of the 
Mississippi River, of which I have the honor to be a member, have 
given to the subjects committed to their charge the most careful 
investigation and consideration. 

Under the rules of the House, and by direction of the Speaker, the 
report of the Mississippi River commission forthe last year, various 
bills for rebuilding levees, making ontlets, and improving the great 
river, bills making appropriations in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of that commission, and finally the special message of 
the President of the United States recommending an appropriation 
for closing the gaps in and repairing the levees have all been referred 
to that committee and have been fully considered. More than this, 
the committee, feeling the importance of the matter confided to their 
care, and the immense interests atstake, decided early in the session 
to go outside of the printed reports and opinions laid before them. 
‘They therefore asked the several members of the i River 
commission to come before them and explain fully what had been 
accomplished thus far, and what were their ideas and plans for 
further carrying out the provisions of the law creating the com- 
mission under which they are acting. 

The committee have also heard the statements of other gentlemen 
eminent as engineers and having large experience and observation 
of the river and its condition and needs, some of whom differed 
widely from the members of the commission as to the best methods 
to be pursued in order to carry out the objects sought for, that is, toim- 

rove and give ease and safety to the navigation of the river, and to 

eepen and permanently locate its channel, protect its banks, and 
prevent destructive floods. To the latter proposition, that is, the 
prevention of destructive floods, the * attention of the commit- 
tee, owing to the overflow this year, has been directed, and on this 
branch of the subject their investigation has been thorough and com- 
plete, and I am glad to say that after this thorough investigation, 
and after examining the reports and hearing the evidence of advo- 
cates of both the levee and outlet systems, they have unanimously 
concluded that the only practical method to prevent the fearful and 
destructive floods, such as we have just witnessed, is by closing up 
the gaps and strengthening the whole system of levees from the 
passes near the mouths of the river to Cairo, or above, if necessary, 
and by preventing the washing and caving in of the natural banks ; 
this ty be accomplished in the manner so successful at points on 
the upper river by piling and filling in, and using a wire and brush 
netting placed over the caving portions of banks. 

In other words, the committee, after studying carefully the reports 
ef the commission ; after hearing the members of the commission 
and questioning them as to their plans and methods, have come to 
the unanimous conclusion that the only safe thing for Congress to 
do is to follow the recommendations of the commission, to appro- 
priate the money they ask for, and allow them, without any restric- 
tions on the part of Congress, to expend it in accordance with their 
plans and methods. 

The commission in their estimates specified the amount required 
for different reaches or portions of the river where there are shoals 
and bad low-water navigation, and the amount required for closing 
the gaps and strengthening the levees. The committee believe the 
better plan is to make the appropriation for the year in bulk, to be 
expended by the commission, for the reason that owing to the un- 

recedented floods of the present year and the many breaks in the 
evees and the experimental character of much of the work of pro- 
tecting banks, the moneys to be used had best be left entirely in the 
hands and at the discretion of the commission. The committee felt 
the utmost confidence in the engineering skill, the wisdom, and pa- 
triotism of the commission, aud desired, and so recommend to the 

House, that they should be left free to use their own judgment. 

With this view the committee adopted and the chairman reported 

to the House on the 24th of March the following bill: 

A bill making an appropriation for the improvement of the navigation and com- 
merce of the Mississippi River in accordance with the recommendations, plans, 
specifications, and estimates of the Mississippi River commission. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of eee, the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the following sums of money be, and they 
are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not other- 


wise appropriated, to be expended by and under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, lar e improvement of the navigation and commerce of the ppi 


ver: 
For the construction, repair, completion, and preservation of certain works on 


Saran the mouth of the Ohio River and the head of the 
e 
ons, es of the ver com 
For improving the Mississippi River — the mouths iver 
and the ver, in Illinois and Missouri, (continuing improvements, ) $1,000,- 


000. 
For improving the Mississippi River between the mouth of the Illinois River and 


Des Moines Rapids, in Illinois and Missouri, (continuing improvements,) $500,000. 


This bill was sagt as long ago as the 24th of March, and it 
was the desire of the committee that some two or three days for its 
debate and consideration should be allowed in the House. But the 

ressure of other business and the fact that under our rules the 

Committee on Levees and Improvement of the Mississippi River” 
has not the right to report an appropriation at any time, has, up to 
this late date, prevented this discussion. In order, therefore, to 
obtain certain action our committee have gone before the Commit- 
tee on Commerce of the House and asked that the appropriation for 
8 of the Mississippi River be incorporated in the harbor 
and river bill now before the House. This has been done as to the 
full amount asked for, but coupled with it are certain provisos, 
which, while not hampering or interfering with the duties or work 
of the commission, are entirely unnecessary. I quote from the har- 
bor and river bill the clause making the appropriation for the Lower 
Mississippi, and also the provisos annexed, first saying, however, 
that the Committee on Commerce also have examined aud indorse 
the plans of the commission : 

Improving the Mississippi River: That the sum of $4,123,000 be, and is 3 
5 „or so much thereof as may be necessary, out of any money in the 

ry not otherwise appropriated, for the improvement of the Mississippi 

River from the head of the passes to Cairo: Provided, That no portion of this ap- 

— riation shall be expended to repair or build levees for the ee ee 

or preventing injury to lands by overflows: , That the 

commission is authorized to repair and build levees if in their judgment it should 

be done as a part of their pas to afford ease and safety to the na com- 
merce of the river and to deepen the channel. 

It is difficult at first sight to see the object in these two provisos, 
if object they have; and only the wisdom of a superabundant cau- 
tion would have inserted them—the wisdom that would provide 
that no one could have any fault to find with the appropriation. 
The second proviso leaves the repairing and building of levees to 
the discretion of the commission if they consider it necessary to do 
so in order to deepen the channel and give ease and safety to the 
nayigation and commerce of the river. This is done while it is known 
to probably every member of the House that the commission have 
said in their printed reports, both to this and the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress, that the building of levees and the closing up of the gaps in 
those built was the first thing to be done, in order not only to deepen 
the channel but to prevent destructive floods; the latter object of 
fully equal if not greater importance than the first. à 

It is to be presumed that the intention of the Committee of Com- 
merce is to leave the whole matter to the judgment and discretion 
of the commission, as was done by the Committee on Improvement 
of Mississippi River, acting with no restrictions except that of the 
law creating their body. is is to be inferred because of the use of 
the second proviso, and because the committee in their report to the 
House use the following language : 

For the 8 the pi River from the head of the passes up 
to Cairo the bill appropriates all that commission ask for, the committee be- 
lieving that this is a work of such vast national importance and of such a = 
liar and intricate character that the commission should not only be left - 


pered by conditions of any character whatsoever but that it id also have 
abundant means for the completion of this great work at the earliest possible 


And with this we of the lower valley are well content. The ap- 
propriation of last year of $1,000,000 remains fer the most part unex- 
pended, and, with what is appropriated by this bill, will give the 
commission sufficient means to close up all or most of the gaps in the 
levees, as they propose to do, and as is recommended in the special 
m of the President transmitted to both Houses of Congress 
April 17, 1882, and will also probably give them all the money they 
can profitably expend in the work of contracting and deepening 
the channel as pro at the several reaches above. 

The commission have ready now an extensive plant of all neces- 
sary boats and appliances, and are ready, as soon as the water in the 
river falls, to begin this work of channel improvement. Then, if 
the suggestion of Captain Eads is followed, and the work of closing 
the breaks in the levees be at once begun, under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, from below up, we may expect to see much pro- 
gress made not only in the improvement of the channel but, by the 
time of another high water, (by March of next year, ) have the levees 
of the river in such repair as to prevent another destructive flood 
next year such as we have just witnessed. Unless this be done, and 
the work energetically pushed, we will have, with all the levees 
down, a repetition next year of the flood of this. The people of the 
submerged region will lose what was left them from this year’s flood, 
will lose what little they can make of a crop after the water leaves 
their lands, and Congress will be called on not to appropriate two 
or three hundred thousand as was done this year, but that many 
millions to save life, to prevent starvation; because then, with two 
floods in succession, they will indeed be utterly destitute, 

Before, Mr. Speaker, going into the details of the plans of the 
commission in their great work, I desire to call the attention of the 
House to an imperfect and brief description of the great delta of 
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the Mississippi, the difficulties to be overcome in its protection, and 
the reasons why this is one of the most important works the nation 
has to perform. And in giving this description I use information 
from reports made to Congress, and especially use the statistics com- 
piled by a colleague of mine in a former Congress, Hon. B. H. Lewis, 
of Tennessee. 

According to the census of 1880 the population urag immediately 


on the lands exposed to the floods was 1,884,000. the question 
of the protection of these lands from overflow and destructive floods 
is one of vital importance; I may even say of life and death to these 
people. Besides this, it is a vital question to the citizens generally 
of six or seven States which extend into that region, while its direct 
and ultimate consequences deeply concern the prosperity of all the 
people of the Mississippi Valley, that immense area embracing twenty- 
one States, and several Territories soon to be States, and comprising 
more than one million and a quarter square miles of territory. It 
is also of the greatest importance to the whole nation, and merits 
the early and earnest consideration of the National Government, and 
of Congress especially. It directly affects the interests and pros- 
perity of my constituents, and I feel it to be my duty to ask the at- 
tention of the House to some of the reasons why this immense ter- 
ritory should be redeemed and protected. The delta or alluvial 
lands of the Mississippi, according to the best authorities, comprise 
an area of 38,706 square miles, or 24,771,840 acres of the most fertile 
soil on the globe. This is an extent of territory three times as large 
as the kingdom of the Netherlands; twice as large as Switzerland 
or Denmark, larger than many other historic States in Europe, and 
is larger than the combined area of the six States of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware. 
Its vast capabilities will be recognized at once when it is mentioned 
that, with a soil equal in fertility to that.of the valley of the Nile, 
it is seven times as great in areaas all the arablelands of Egyptnow 
or at any former period of its history. 

In 1860 this region lately submerged by the disastrous floods pro- 
duced 688,254 bales of cotton, worth $41,295,240, and 460,000,000 
pounds of sugar, worth $32,200,000. Humphreys and Abbot’s survey 
estimates the yearly capacity of this region for cotton alone, at 10 
cents per pound, to a ha to $315,000,000, At the prices that have 
prevailed since the war this would amount to about $500,000,000 annu- 
ally. Add to this the capabilities for the production of sugar and 
rice in the lower portion of the delta, south of 31° 31’, and the total 
amount would be almost fabulous and nearly equal to the value of 
the cereal crop of the entire United States. This immense delta re- 
gion, besides the grain lands in its northern portion, contains at least 
10,000,000 acres of the best cotton lands in the world and 5,000,000 
acres of the richest sugar and rice lands. These estimates of the 
delta of course do not include the alluvial lands of the tributaries of 
the Mississippi that are subject to overflow, which would y in- 
crease the area already mentioned. Should this region be thoroughly 
protected, it would soon produce for our country at least half the 
sugar it now consumes, and for which we pay annually to other 
countries $45,000,000 in gold, besides the exports we send them would 
produce all the rice we consume, and would also give us a monopoly 
of cotton production for the world. All that is required for the 
amplest development of its vast resources is secure protection from 
disastrous floods, which carry ruin and desolation and death with 
them. The million and a half of planters and laborers there must be 
protected from their dreadful ravages, or forever retire before them. 

The question now is, can this vast region be thoroughly pro- 
tected? In the 2 levees have been almost exclusively relied on. 
Cut-offs and outlets have been sometimes suggested, and have been 
ably advocated by writers of eminence and distinction, but have 
not received much favor, while thousands of miles of levees have 
been hopefully and confidingly constructed. They have sometimes 
failed to answer all the 3 of the builders, especially 
where unwisely located, but in the main have done immense good 
and accomplished great results. They have reclaimed millions of 
acres of the richest lands in the world aud have increased their 
value immensely. In 1860 the farm lands and plantations of the 
great delta, which from Cairo to the Gulf is ee 600 miles lon 
and 30 to 120 wide, were computed to be worth, for agricultura 

urposes alone, without levees, about nine and a half million dol- 
ars, but with levees $339,718,440. Levees had increased the agri- 
cultural value of the lands of the delta more than $330,000,000, 
which of course does not include its numerous cities, towns, and 
villages, nor even the houses and other buildings on the planta- 
Toos: It was the mere naked value of the soil for the plow and 
oe, 

In 1860 there were in this region over 2,000 miles of levees, with an 
average height of 8 to 10 feet and a breadth at the base of 50 to 75 feet, 
their width at the top being usnally equal to their height. A few of 
the levees were of immense size. That of the Yazoo Pass, about 100 
miles below Memphis, was cut by the Union forcesduring the war ata 
point where it was 38 feet high. Fora distance of 1,200 feet it was on 
an average 28 feet high, and in places nearly or quite 300 feet broad 
at its base. This was and is the largest levee on the river. 

The National Government has done nothing as yet for the protec- 
tion of the delta from the floods except merely to make surveys and 
observations and to donate the swamp lands reclaimed to the States. 
Individual planters, towns, parishes, cities, counties, and States, the 


direct sufferers, have thus far borne the heavy burdens of building 
the levees, and have expended immense sums on them. 
Louisiana before the war had expended more than $24,000,000, Mis- 
ippi more than $14,000,000, Missouri over $1,640,000, and Arkansas 
near $1,000,000; in all about $41,000,000. 

Since the war Louisiana has spent about $13,000,000 and Mississippi 
some $7,000,000, making up to this time over $60,000,000 ex ndal 
since about 1830, or in the last fifty years, for levees. Itis beyond 
the power of impoverished and desolated communities to continue 
this work, Since the overflow of 1874, or during the last eight years, 
the States of Louisiana and Mississippi have made every efiort in 
their power. They have taxed the lands and the products of the soil 
both to the fullest extent they could bear, but the flood of this year, 
the most destructive ever known, has shown how futile are their 
efforts, and that only by the strong arm of the Government can this 

t work of importance to the whole nation be accomplished. 
o-day, when hundreds of thousands of our people there are desti- 
tute, their all excepting their lands swept away by the devouring 
flood, their cattle, their horses, and wor animals drowned or 
starved, hunger and famine staring them in the face, their lives only 
saved by the rations sent them by a beneficent Government, the 
question arises with thrilling interest, what can be done to save and 
protect this vast region? hat reliable and comprehensive plans 
can be sought out and adopted that will in future rescue it from 
floods and desolation ? 

This is a mighty problem that challenges the most earnest atten- 
tion of the patriot and the statesman. It demands anxious and de- 
liberate thought, profound study, and, after all that, vigorous uction. 
It cannot be ignored. It cannot longer be evaded or trifled with. 
It must and will have some solution. The question is, shall the vast 
delta, with all its enormous gifts of nature, with all its magnificent 
capabilities, be for countless ages to come the home of man or of 
the et Shall it be the ae y abode of millions of our people 
in the far-coming future, or shall it be abandoned to malaria and 
miasma, to waste and solitude and gloom? Shall this immense re- 
gion be a living fountain of wealth to our country, the glowing Eden 
of production on the vastest scale of the great staples of the world’s 
commerce, its cotton, its sugar, and rice, or shall it lie wallowing in 
the ooze and floods for centuries, the eye-sore of the nation, the 
gloomy sepulcher of its honor and its statesmanship? 

The difficulties to be overcome are confessedly great, but by no 
ineansinsurmountable. Iwill briefly mentionafewofthem. The first 
is the immense amount of the water. Twenty trillion cubic feet of 
rain water fall on an average each year in the immense Valley of the 
Mississippi. This is equal to a lake 720 miles long, 100 wide, and 50 
feet deep. Three-fourths of this immense quantity is absorbed by 
the earth, or disposed of by evaporation, &c., so that nineteen and 
a half trillions is the average amount carried to the Gulf by the t 
river. The quantity varies greatly, however. Sometimes, in alow- 
water year, it is only eleven trillions, while in one of very high floods 
it has risen to twenty-seven trillion cubic feet. The vast quantity of 
this “rushing inland sea” in itself constitutes a most Jormidable 
obstacle. Its discharge is larger than that of all the noted rivers of 
Europe combined, and is equaled by only two on the globe, being a 
little more than two-thirds that of the La Plata, and only something 
more than a quarter that of the Amazon.“ 

The enormous volume of water fhat comes rushing down the river 
with tremendous force in time of floods can never be realized by one 
who has not seen it. 

The variability in the volume of water from season to season and 
from year to year is a great difficulty, for were the amount always 
the same it would be vastly easier to calculate for and provide the 
forces necessary to confine it within the bed of the river. 

The winding course of the river and the soft and yielding nature 
of its banks constitute another great difficulty. If the Anae ppi 
ran straight and could remain so (which with its soft and friable 
banks it could not do) there would never be any overflow. It would 
only have half as far to go as now, and would run at least twice or 
thrice as fast. So it could easily carry off five or six times as much 
water as it now does. From the mouth of the Missouri to the Gulf 
on a straight line is about 675 miles, with an average descent of 
about 8 inches to the mile, but the Mississippi winds and curves 
so much that it rans 1,300 miles in that distance, and thus reduces 
its average rate of descent to about 4 inches to the mile. Some- 
times in running 25 miles round a bend it has not advanced for- 
ward a single mile. The traveler on a steamboat descending the 
river, and therefore of course going south, will often discover with 
surprise that for miles at a time he is going north. Half the time he 


* The proportional quantity of water discharged by some of the principal rivers 
has — estimated rr follows: 
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is moving east or west. He becomes sadly bewildered, but tries to 
have faith that the river knows where it is going, and at least will 
not run up hill. 

It is a strange peculiarity of the wonderful river that as it proceeds 
downward in its course toward the Gulf, instead of growing wider as 


you would 5 78185 it actually becomes much narrower. m the 
mouth of the Ohio, 1,080 miles above the passes, which are only a few 
miles above the Gulf, to the mouth of the Arkansas, 670 miles above 
them, the average width in time of high water is 4,470 feet, the depth 
87. From there to the mouth of Red River, 300 miles from the es, 
ihe width is 4,080 feet, the depth96. From Red River down to Bayou 
La Fourche, which is 170 miles above them, the width is 3,000 feet, 
the depth 113. From there to the passes, or for the last 170 miles 
that the river flows in a single channel, the width is 2,470 feet, and 
the depth 129. It will be observed that as the river becomes nar- 
rower it grows deeper as a compensation, The reduction of its width, 
however, from 4,470 to 2,470 feet is very striking. It has actually 
lost 2,000 feet in width. I may mention that the river loses at least 
one-tenth of its mean width as the season of low water sets iu. At 
such times its mean width from the mouth of Red River to Bayou 
La Fourche is 2,750 feet, and from there to the passes only 2,250. 

The rise and fall of the waters of the river, or the difference between 
the highest and lowest waters, is another and the greatest difficulty 
in controlling the Mississippi. At Cairo, and also at Natchez, 360 
miles from the Gulf, it is 51 feet; at Memphis, 40; at mouth of Red 
River, 44; at Bayou La Fourche, 24; at New Orleans, nearly 15; at 
Fort Saint Philip, 44; at the passes, where the river forks into several 
channels, only some 10 or 12 miles from the Gulf, it is about 2} feet, 
and at the Gulf of course ARE 

Theimmense amount of mud and sediment suspended in the waters 
of the rivers, especially during the floods, is another e Able 
engineers ha ve computed that it annually carries into the Gulf in sus- 
pinion enough precious soil to form a solid mass 1 mile square and 

1 feet high. Others think it carries far more. The best authorities 
estimate the weight of the sediment so carried at more than 406, 000, 000 
tons. But besides this immense amount it deposits vast quantities 
on its banks and all over the country overflowed in time of floods. 
Rushing along at such times at the rate of 6 miles an hour, and in 
the middle of its current on the surface more than 7, its madly whirl- 
ing waters are loaded with sediment. But as soon as the waters 
pour over its banks they begin to move much more slowly and drop 
a lange portion of their solid matter at once on or near the banks, 
and thence in diminishing quantities for miles till they reach the 
swamps. In this way it comes to be a fact that the ‘eat d as you go 
back from the river,slopes downward for miles. The banks become 
in time much higher than the land farther back, the slope in the first 
mile being from 3 to 12 feet, and on an average fully 7. Hence the 
river runs, as it were, in the center of a vast ridge a few miles wide 
and as long as the river’s course. In time of highest waters it rises 
as high as the top of this great ridge and higher, but the mass of its 
waters remains in its bed, which is from 100 to 150 feet deep. 

But the undermining and constant caving in of its banks is the 

at and most serious trouble in regard to the Mississippi. Deep 
oan below the 20 or 30 feet of surface soil deposited at some time 
by the river are vast beds of clay. Beneath them are immense layers 
of sand, often 60 or 80 or even 100 feet below the top of the banks. 
The two, however, are often strängely intermixed and interspersed 
the one withthe other. Thecurrent of the river washes out the sand, 
and the banks, thus left without support, sooner or later give way 
and tumble into the waters, which speedily transport them elsewhere 
in the form of sediment, or oftener roll and push and whirl them along 
for a mile or two, or less, until they aid to form sand-bars or islands 
or new bankslowerdown. Niagara River works its way during the 
slow centuries in a somewhat similar manner up toward Lake Erie; 
only there it is an under stratum of soft rock of shale instead of sand 
a hundred feet beneath the bed of the river, that by degrees is washed 
away and leaves the hard superincumbent rocks to fall by their own 
weight. Whenever the current is turned or deflected toward either 
bank, as often occurs, and always in concave bends, the bank as- 
sailed, if of soft and yielding material, as sand or loam, is washed 
away like a snow-bank before un April sun. Houses, farms, forests, 
and sometimes towns are swallowed up. 

The village of Napoleon, Arkansas, so noted in former days, has 
thus been swept away. Waterproof, once a flourishing town, 400 
miles up the river, has been entirely washed away since 1850, but 
has been again rebuilt nearly a mile further back, where it is again 
in danger. In its former location it only required a levee 3 or 4 feet 
high, because being then on the old bank it was on higher land than it 
now is. To-day it is in peril behind a levee 9 feet high. When the 
banks give way far enough back to reach the levees they fall in, of 
course, and the new levees have to be built much higher, (because 
on lower ground and farther back, ) and wider in proportion, and cost- 
ing vastly more, If, for instance, the new levee be built on land 10 
feet lower than the former one was, it must be raised to a greater 
height by 10 feet, and will be at least 70 feet broader atits base; for 
the higher a levee rises the greater must be its foundation and its 
cross-section throughout. 

The solid contents of levees are, in fact, in strict proportion to the 
squares of their height. Men have seen, in certain localities, in a 
single life-time, three or four levees thus built, one after another, each 


succeeding one necessarily higher and broader and more costly than 
its predecessor. This process cannot go onalways. Something bet- 
ter than such a system must be adopted. Some plan to prevent the 
caving of the banks becomes an absolute necessity. The injudicious 
location of levees has often exposed them to destruction. Planters 
living near the river insist on their being built in front of their im- 
provements, to protect them at all events, and thus they are often 
aie too near the crumbling, sgn banks. A great central power 

ike the National Government is needed, with absolute authority to 
determine where the levees shall be located, and how they shall be 
built to make them secure and lasting. 

But place them where you will, it will be found we can never rely 
on levees alone. Experience of over a hundred years has shown that 
the natural banks must be protected in order to prevent caving. In 
cases where the river has for ages perhaps cut away the bank on one 
side, . bend of twenty or thirty miles, shaped like au enor- 
mous horseshoe, sometimes in a great flood it cuts across and makes 
a new channel, through which it tears its way and rushes down, a 
mad torrent, with fearful speed and violent turmoil. Such “ cut- 
offs,” as they are called, for a time lower the water above them, as 
it now has to run only a mile, perhaps, or less, where it used to run 
twenty-five. But they make an awful destruction of the banks on 
one side or the other, both below and above, and ingulf whole plan- 
tations, until finally they create other and new bends. Even the 
clearing out of the channel of the river by removing snags and other 
obstructions may change the current and cause valuable plantations 
to be washed away. 

As the river tears away the land on one side it builds up elsewhere. 
Plantations sometimes advance their fronts for miles, and towns that 
once were on the river’s banks find it receding from them until they 
are left far inland high and dry. Providence and Saint Joseph are 
examples. They are now left far away from their own landings. 
Natchitoches was once on the banks of River. Now thestream 
is three or four miles away from it at the nearest point on the north, 
and eight or nine on the east. The same thing has happened to cities 
inthe Old World. The Vistula, the Po, and the Rhine have deserted 
cities once located on their banks and the seats of a flourishing river 
commerce. Saint Louis was once threatened with such a disaster, 
but the vigilance and energy and public spirit of her citizens by 
proper action at great expense averted the imminent danger. 

And of late years the historic city of Vicksburgh is in danger of 
being left an inland town by the river cutting across the neck above, 
~ near where General Grant’s army tried to cut the canal during 
the war. 

To-prevent this danger Captain Eads recommends a restoration of 
the river to its old channel by extending Delta Point, thus throwing 
the channel over and against the Vicksburgh shore. 

Having spoken of the difficulties to be overcome, let us consider 
whether they are as great as they appear; whether they be as great 
or akar to works of a similar nature in the Old World, where, for 
hundreds of years, the governments of many of the countries there 
have been successfully carrying out works of this nature on their 
rivers and harbors. And, in comparing their works of river improve- 
ment and land reclamation with ours, let us consider how those na- 
tions and states compare in population, territory, and resources with 
this great nation of ours, with our population of over fifty millions, 
and our territory extending from ocean to ocean, from tropic to polar 
climate, and possessing natural resources of agricultural and mineral 
wealth greater than any other portion of the globe. 

Each nation in Europe large enough to have any rivers has ex- 
pended vastly more. France has spent hundreds of millions 1 5 
the Rhone, the Loire, the Garonne, and her other streams. The 
Adige and the Po, in Italy, have cost from ten to tweuty times what 
the Mississippi requires. Those rivers have been diked and leveed 
for many centuries. The difficulties to be overcome in the Old World, 
where rivers come rushing down the lofty slopes of the Alps with 
the force and the fury of the avalanche, were in some respects far 
greater than those which the civil engineer has to encounter in the 
valley of the Mississippi. The average height of all the dikes on the 
Vistula is twenty feet; the highest are 122 but the aver- 
age height is double that of the levees of the Mississippi. The em- 
bankments on the Rhine are far higher than any ed of in 
America. In Holland, Friesland, and Zealand, the dikes are from 
twenty-five to thirty-five fect high. 

We may learn much in this connection from the example of a little 
state in Europe which in spite of nature has carved for itself a great 
name in history. Holland is a land lower than the sea, and reclaimed 
by the labor and skill and courage of man from the dominion of the 
waters. For many centuries its people have battled with their riv- 
ers, the Scheldt, the Rhine, the Maas, the Waal, the Lech, &c., and 
have fought back the sea. Countless levees, which have splendid 
well-paved roads on their tope; contine the waters of the rivers and 
the lakes. Enormous dikes keep ont the sea. Innumerable canals 
furnish drainage and navigation. The finest pastures and meadows 
in Europe are the Dutch polders, so called, the bottoms of former 
lakes that were first leveed around and then pumped into the ocean. 
The great lake of Haarlem, ages ago, was thirteen miles long and six 
wide. But from time to time the sea broke in with its vast waves 
and raging storms, extending its boundsand devouring the land till 
Amsterdam and other cities were in danger. Then the spirit of the 
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Dutch wasroused as that of our people should be to-day. They grap- 
pled with the floods, shut out the sea by mighty barriers, and then 
pumped the famous old historic lake dry. d where once famous 
naval battles were fought between the Spaniards and the Dutch cen- 
turies ago. zon now behold green pastures, smiling tields, herds of 
cattle, and omes of men. 

Amsterdam and a hundred other cities of Holland stand where 
-once rolled the sea, and on lands that were mere marshes for ages 
afterward, until man thoroughly reclaimed and beautified them. 
Holland in the course of centuries has expended on her dikes and 
levees and in the reclamation of her soil £300,000,000, a sum, allow- 
ing for the difference in the value of money in former days and now, 

er than our national debt. And all Holland, its highlands as 
well as its lowlands, the whole kingdom of the Netherlands, in fact, 
is not one-hundredth part as large as the valley of the Mississippi, 
and only one-third the size of its delta. It is the manly qualities 
of her people that constitute her greatness, not the extent of her 
territory. She has suffered floods far more terrible than any our 
country has ever known, but she has conquered them. One of them, 
four and a half centuries ago, drowned one hundred thousand per- 
sons in a single night, but still she was undismayed. Each hour 
she is at work driving back the sea, and every day she adds seven 
more acres to her lands year after year. If little Holland, a mere 
speck on the world’s map, a land poor and desolate by nature, with- 
out a bed of coal, without a quarry of stone, withont a single mine, 
without forests, without the rich staples of the commerce of the 
world on her own soil, could achieve results so gigantic and so stu- 
pendous, the American must have but the soul of a mouse who cries 
out that our country, with its vast extent of most valuable territory, 
with its rich mines in every mineral and richer soil, reaching from 
ocean to ocean and grasping the unlimited wealth of half a conti- 
nent, with all its grand and magnificent resources, cannot do the 
little that is needed for the drowning delta of the Mississippi. Have 
we sunk so low as that? 

Mr. Speaker, during my ooy service in Congress the right of Con- 
ress to reclaim and protect these lands under the provisions of the 
Jonstitution was 8 and still occasionally a faint suggestion 

is ventured that the action proposed is unconstitutional ; but surely 
the objection cannot be made in earnest. Floods in the great delta 
not only desolate that portion of our land, paralyzing its industries, 
blighting all its prospects, and utterly ruining its people, but they 
inflict vast injuries upon the whole canna Every section and 
every State feels the shock. The farmers of the West lose by it a 
valuable customer for their crops. Every man in the nation will pay 
more for his sugar and his cotton in consequence. The floods for a 
long period break up the railroads and the post-routes over a vast 
and valuable region of our country, and make it worse than a wil- 
derness. Post-oflices fail to receive their mails for weeks. Commu- 
nication by land ceases. No railroad there can ever be a success 80 
long as its bridges and its track can be washed away by every flood. 
The Post-Office Department of the nation is drowned out in that 
region by every great overflow, and yet gentlemen tell us that it is 
unconstitutional for the Government to stay the floods and save its 
own mails, its own post-oftices and post-roads. 

This question of the constitutionality of this great work deserves, 
in my opinion, no further notice. If Congress has the right to order 
surveys of the river, to place lights and buoys to guide the commerce 
on its waters, it also has the right to build levees or embankments to 
confine the waters to the channel, and thereby deepen the channel 
for pu s of navigation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, another view of this question. Of what, let 
me ask, does the commerce of this great river consist? Surely not 
simply of the products raised on its immediate banksand shippedon 
its waters; nor does it consist of the products of the great States on 
its borders alone; nor even of the great Northwest seeking the sea. 
This great river has beeu likened to and called “an inland sea,” and 
the name is well chosen. It may be said to divide our great coun- 
try in two halves, extending from the Gulf to our utmost northern 
border. And its banks are the shores of thatsea on and from which 
are received and shipped not only the products of the immediate 
border but with our great system of transcontinental railroads, to 
these banks of the mighty river, “the inland sea,” are brought the 

roducts of other ah remote States, even from California on the 

acitic, whence comes its wheat, and from Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts on the Atlantic, whence comes their manufactured goods 
and products of iron, all being brought by our system of railroads 
there to its banks to be shipped up or down its mighty current to 
supply our own and foreign lands. 

This, then, constitutes the commerce of the river; and if Con 
has the right to protect and improve the harbors and shores of our 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts, it surely has the same right to 
improve the shores of this other great sea situated in the heart of 
the continent and having a commerce, counting that of the railroads 
tributary to its waters, many times more than all of our foreign com- 
merce, But how is it with this tributary commerce of railroads in 
times of overflows and floods? For weeks and months at a time it 
is absolutely suspended, and the roads themselves are under water, 
their embankments, bridges, and tracks injured and washed away, 
and the commerce of the whole country, from ocean to occan, to and 
across the river, is obstructed and suspended. During the flood of this 


year not a railroad approaching or crossing the river from either side 
but that was compelled to stop the running of trains and the car- 
rying of freight, passengers, and the Government mails for weeks, 
and some o them for months. Trains, Mr. Speaker, bearing the 
wheat and precious products of distant California, bringing their 
burdens to New Orleans to be there shipped abroad through the jet- 
ties, after coming thousands of miles, were compelled to stopeighty 
miles from their destination because there were the waters of the 
great“ inland sea.” Trains, too, bearing the rich burdens of man- 
ufactured goods and railroad materials for Texas and Mexico, and 
coming from distant States on the Atlantic were there stayed for 
months, because Son not cross this mighty sea spread out over 
perigee railroad tracks, and all to a width of from thirty to eighty 
miles. 

Will any one, when these immense interests involving the com- 
merce of the whole country are at stake, doubt the right of Con- 
gress under the Constitution, or their duty to their constituents, to 
at once apply the remedy—their right and duty to at once not only 
protect the people of the delta from destructive floods but protect 
the commerce of distant States from this almost annual obstruction 
and suspension for months at a time? 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I come to speak of the Mississippi River 
commission, their plans and methods for performing the great work 
intrusted to their care. And on this I can well be staf bedatse no 
member of this House but has without doubt given suficient atten- 
tion to the subject to be well informed as to these plans and methods. 

This commission was created by act of Congress in 1879, and the 
law creating the commission specified what their duties should be, 
as follows: 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of said commission to direct and complete such sur- 
veys of said river, between the head of the passes near its mouth to its head- 
waters, as may now be in progress, and to make such additional surveys, examina- 
tions, and investigations, topographi: hydrographical, and hydrometrical, of 
said river and its tributaries, as may be deemed necessary by said commission to 
carry out the objects of this act. ji 5, à " 


Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration and 
mature such plan or plans and estimates as will correct, permanently locate, and 
deepen the and Le the banks of the Mississippi River; improve and 
give safety and ease to the navigation thereof; prevent destructive floods; pro- 
mote und facilitate commerce, trade, and the service; and when so pre’ 
and matured, to submit to the Secre' of War a full and detailed re of their 
proceedings and actions, and of such p with estimates of the cost thereof, for 
the purpose aforesaid, to be by him transmitted to Congress: Provided, That the 
commission shall in fall upon the 5 feasibility, and probable 
cost of the various pi known as the jetty system, the levee system, and the out- 
let system, as well as upon such others as they deem necessary. 


In pursnance of the requirements of this act, the commission began 
and have carried on their work. so Ea a a full and complete report 
to the last Congress of their work so far as then completed; but from 
that Congress received only the sum of $1,000,000 for work last year, 
and this amount was hampered with a proviso that no part of it 
should be used for the ere of closing the gaps in or buildin 
levees. The early rise of the river last fall prevented any work o 
channel contraction, and so about all that has been accomplished has 
been to get ready for active work this — by securing an extensive 
plant of boats and other appliances. The general plan of the com- 
mission can be stated to be one which will confine the river to its 
proper channel, and thus secure its full scouring and sediment-carry- 
ing capacity. din this manner the channel will be deepened and 
destructive floods prevented. As I said, not only the reports of the 
commission in print have been examined but the individual mem- 
bers have been called on to explain their plans and methods before 
both the committee of improvement of the river and the Committee 
on Commerce, who report this bill; and from this evidence and 
their reports I beg to quote, as it will show better than any explana- 
tion I am able to give what these experienced and able engineers 
propose to do. I quote first from page 17 of the printed report: 


The bad navigation of the river is produced by the caving and erosion of its 
banks, and the excessive widths and the bars and shoals resulting directly there- 


* . * * * * * 

Uniform 1 23 to uniform width, that is to say, uniformity of effective 
cross-section, implies uniform velocity, and this means that there will be no violent 
eddies and cross-currents and no great and sudden fluctuations in the silt-trans- 
porting power of the current. There will, therefore, be less erosion from oblique 
currents and eddies, and no formation of shoals bars produced by silt taken 
up from one of the channel and drop in another. As the friction of the 
bed retards the flow of the water, any nution of the friction will promote the 
discharge of floods. The frictional surface is greater in proportion to volume of 
discharge where the river is wide and shoal than where it is narrow and deep. It 
follows, therefore, that after the wide shoal places are suitably narrowed, and the 
normal secti area is restored by deepening the channel the friction will be 
less than it was before. This will result in a more easy and rapid disch. of the 
flowing water, and consequently in a lowering of the flood-surface. It would seem, 
therefore, that the i of improvement must comprise as its essential features 
the contraction of the water-way of the river to a comparatively uniform width, 
and the protection of caving banks, and this is presumed to be the plan referred 
to in the act as the “jetty system.” It is known from observation of the river 
below Cairo, not only that shoals and bars, producing insufficient depth and bad 
navigation, are always accompanied by a low-water width exceeding 3,009 feet, 
but that wherever the river does not exceed that width there is a good channel. 
In other words, navigation invariably accompanies a wide low-river water- 
way, and good navigation a narrow one. 

The work to be done, therefore, is to scour out and maintain a channel through 
the shoals and bars existing in 3 of the river where the width x- 
cessive, and to build up new banks develop new shore-lines, so as to establish 
$ 55 as practicable the requisite conditions of uniform velocity for all stages of 

e river. 
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It is believed that this improvement can be accomplished below Cairo by con- 

the low-water channel-way to an ap; 3 uniform width of about 
three thousand feet, for the purpose of scow out a channel through the shoals 
and and by causing, through the action of appropriate works constructed at 
suitable localities, the deposition of sand and other earthy materials ried 


by the water upon the dry bars and other portions of the nt bed not embraced 
within the limits of the proposed low-water channel. The ultimate effect t 
to be produced by such oai isa comparative uniformity in the width of the 


'h-water channel of the river. 

tis believed that the works estimated for in this will create and estab- 
lish a depth of at least ten feet at extreme low stages of the river over all the bars 
below Cairo, where they are located. 8 

It is the opinion of this commission that, as a general rule, the channel should 
be fixed and maintained in its present location, that no attempt should be made 
to straighten the river or to sl orten it by cut-offs. 1 
* . . 


E ience, as well in this country as in Europe, justifies the belief that the 
requisite correction and equalization of the transverse profile of the stream, b: 
developing new shore-lines and 1 up new banks, ay. be made chiefly 
through the instrumentalities of light, Hexible, and comparatively inexpensive 
constructions of poles and brush, and materials of like character. These con- 
structions will commonly be open or permeable to such a degree that, without 
too violently arresting the flow of water, thereby unduly increasing the head and 
causing dangerous underscour, they will sufficiently check the current to induce 
a deposit of silt in selected localities. 

‘The works which have been used in similar improvements are of various forms 
and devices, such as the hurdle, composed of a line of stakes or light piles, with 
brush interlaced; the opendike, formed of stakes with waling strips on both sides 
filled in loosely with brush; the continuous brush mattress, it or woven on 
tixed or floating ways and launched as fast as completed, as a revetment to a cav- 
ing bank, the mattress used as a vertical or inclined curtain. placed in the stream 
to check the current, the same laid flaton the bottom as the foundation for such a 
curtain or as an auch for other Druan devices ; curtains of wire or brush net- 


fac- 
tion and success, although they cannot yet be 3 as entirely beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. In some, aps in many, localities, works of a much more solid 
character than those above indicated may be necessary. 

The closure of deep channels or low-water chutes, with a view of confining the 
flow to a single p e, may require substantial dams of brush and riprap stone 
or gravel, but it is believed the lighter and less costly works will y suflice. 

By a permeable dike located upon the new shore-line to be developed, connected 
with the old bank at suitable intervals by cross-lines of like character, or by jetties 
or hurdles or other permeable works projecting from the bank with their channel 
ends terminating on the margin of the pro water-way, or by any other equiv- 
alent works, the area to be reclaimed and raised will be converted into a series of 
silting basins, from which the water, flowing through the barriers with diminished 
velocity, will, after depositing its heavier mate pass off and po place to a 
new supply. In this manner the accretion will go on continuously through the 
high-water season, or throngh two or more seasons if necessary, the works being 
renewed on the higher level as occasion iy vem 

Wherever necessary, the new bank must be protected by a mattress, revetment, 
or some equivalent device. 

That these methods of improvement are practicable is shown by the works 
already executed on the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 


The commission, as I have shown, by the organic act creating them 
were directed to thoroughly examine and report on the levee and 
outlet systems; and while there was some doubt and dissenting opin- 
ions originally on the part of one or two members as to the page | 
of a levee system for purposes of navigation and commerce, as w: 
as preventing destructive floods, the commission now all agree, and 
I quote from their first report: 
therefore, is to scour out and maintain a channel through 

shoals and bars existing in those portions of the river where the width is ex- 

cessive, and to build up new banks and develop new shore-lines, so as to establish 

nw as practicable the requisite conditions of uniform velocity for all stages of 
ver. 

It is obvious that levees are, u a large portion of the river, essential to pre- 
vent destruction to life and property by 8 7 — give safety and on to 
navigation and promote and facilitate commerce and e by establishing banks 


or landing places above the reach of floods, upon which produce can be placed 
while awaiting shipment, and where steamboats and other river craft can land in 
times of high water. 


In a restricted sense, as auxil toa plan of channel improvement only, the 
construction and maintenance of a levee system is not demanded. But ina a 
sense, as embracing not only beneficial effects upon the channel butas a protection 
against destructive floods, a levee system is essential; and such system also pro- 
motes and facilitates commerce, trade, and the postal service. 

A levee system aids and facilitates the postal service by protecting from injury 
and destruction by freshets and floods the various common roads and railways rs 
which that service is conducted to and from the river bank, and generally within 
that portion of the alluvial region subject to overflow. Moreover, the permanent 
maintenance below Cairo of a connected levee system, asystem of sufficient stren; 
to inspire confidence in its efliciency, or the demonstration, by the achieved results 
of an improved river, that overflow need no longer be seriously ap; 
would act as a prompt and powerful stimulant in rapid} ne a ee ar 
creased trade and commerce in all the products of ‘agricultural astry ge- 
mone to that region, and in those branches of manufacturing enterprise related 
thereto. 


The outlet system, after an examination, is condemned, as follows: 


As the system of improvement proposed by the commission is based upon a con- 
servation of the flood-waters of the river, and their concentration into one chan- 
nel of an approximately uniform width, it would seem scarcely necessary further 
to consider a system based u theories and arguments so diametrically opposed 
to it as the outlet system is thus shown to be. 


And from the last report of the commission the following is a part 
of the report of asub-committee on levees and outlets, consisting of 
Messrs. Suter and Harrod : 


We beg leave to submit the following conclusions: 

1. That bayous and overfiows afford no permanent or uniform relief, but pro- 
duce changes of regimen detrimental to navigation, and cause destructive floods. 

2. That the direct influence of a levee system is to improve navigation and pre- 
vent destructive floods by the estab ent of a regimen, and the elimination of 
varying and abnormal local conditions. 

8. That the conservation of fiood-waters by artificial embankments is becoming 
of greater importance every year, both in preserving navigation and in prevent- 
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ing destructive floods from the recession of the banks to lower levels, and has 
in many parts of the river, become essential. 

4. the act under which we serve contemplates the aby proa by this 
commission of a complete plan for the regulation of the river and its banks, Any 
such plan must include the control and uniform maintenance of such conditions 
of the river banks as are consistent with the 8 controlling the works 
already recommended by us. The present ‘or such maintenance, by the 
States and riparian owners, is inadequate and hazardous. 


; In the evidence given before the committee Major Harrod stated as 
‘ollows: 

Mr. HARROD. The conclusion, I believe, from the observations made in Europe 
covering the last two hundred 5 — is that the of clearing and occupy- 
ing the mea agen pon pat does deteriorate rivers in perhaps three ways: by g 
floods more rapid and excessive and disturbing ; by decreasing the low-water dis- 
charge; and by filling up the river bed, owing to the greater quantity of sand and 
gravel carried down. 

Mr. Joxxs. And the only way such influences can be counteracted on the Mis- 
sissippi, in your judgment, is by building levees—the only salvation for that coun- 
try is to hold the water between banks and force it to scour a way for itself down 
to the ocean? 

Mr. Harrop. Yes, sir; that is my opinion. 

Mr. Kd. You were at one time chief of engineers of the Louisiana State board 
of engineers on levees ? 

Mr. Harrop. Yes, sir; for some Fee 

Mr. Kine, In the course of your study of the general subject of levees, have you 
observed any necessity for levees as a means of giving safety and ease to nav 
tion during seasons of flood! 

Mr. Harrop. Yes, sir; that subject has been presented to us. Levees do give 
such ease and safety, but probably the extremest cases are presented by this re- 
cent flood. Iam informed that almost all the light-houses upon the river are swept 
away. Iam also informed that the Memphis Anchor Line of boats (a very large 
line, as some of you ee know) were withdrawn from the trade two or three 
weeks ago, because they could not make their landings, and the majority of the rail- 
roads that extend from the river westward are under water. There are one or two, 
I think, in the Saint Francis bottom. The road from Arkansas City westis under 
water and stopped running some time ago; the road from Vicksburgh west is 
about four feet under water. The Baton Rouge road, a local road, has ceased 
running, and I have Nag! little doubt from the news in the pa this morning of 

ourche and Point Coupé crevasses that Morgan's Loulsi- 
go under water. 


the breaking of the La 
ana and Texas Road, which is a Pacific road, will 

Captain Eads stated before the committee: 

I believe that this will be the result of the works of improvement projected by 
the Mississippi commission; that a beneficial condition of affairs for navigation 
and for culture will result so much quicker to the country if we close these 
gaps in the levees and get all of the force of the river to help this good work. I 

o not think that $2,000,000 can be better 1 2 than in having these gaps 
closed. That work can be done without any interference whatever with the work 
of the commission. If ag gen will authorize the closure of them by the Secre- 
tary of War he can have the work contracted for, and it can go on without in- 
terrupting at all any of those works of improvement which the commission have 
recommended, and it will bring the deep channel so much the quicker. 


i Lieutenant-Colonel Comstock, of the commission, answered as fol- 
OWS: 


Mr. Joxxs. Therefore the onl; ent relief, you think, is to be obtained b. 
and so ow 


the waters, a channel down to the sea which will a 
a sufficient outlet for the water? 


be like doctoring the symptoms instead of attacking the disease, wouldn't they? 
Lientenant-Colonel ComeTock. If you are I think 
ay permanent relief is to make big i 
T. JONES. So as to confine the water and compel it to cut itself a channel out 
to the ocean instead of spreading over the country? 
Lieutenant-Colonel Comstock. Yes. 


* . 
Mr. Moore. In connection with r 
two or three outlets wisely located to tal 0 0 


— . 


* 
or levee plan would or would not 
the surplus water tend to improve 


com with the Mississippi, but which has all the characteristics of the larger 
river. Some portions of the. Bein 


results have come from a systematic procedure upon substantially the principles 
and the method p: sed by the commission. e eveed, then 
it bas had its shores occupied by wharves and other structures, and the 


rapidly as the shores have been raised, so that the stream is in as g 
now as it ever was in respect to floods, and in a great deal better condition as to 
navigation, having twelve or fifteen feet more water.“ 

Mr. DARRALL. t kind of material has been used in the construction of the 
levees on the Delaware! 

Mr. Mircue.t. Substantially the same as on the Mississippi—heaps of sand or 


earth. 

Mr. DARRALL. Can you give us any information as to their size or height! 

Mr. MITCHELL. I cannot give you anything definite. They appear to be about 
the same height as those along the Mississippi—4 or 5 feet high. 


And General Gilmore, the president of the commission, made the 
following statement before the Committee on Commerce: 


The volume of flow, and therefore the velocity and the scouring 
bed of the stream, are all increased by levees durin riods of ove 
over levees are, upon a very | portion of the Mississippi River, eee 
necessary to pers widespread destruction to life aiid property by overflow, 
any one who has witnessed the sublime spectacle of auch a flood as now prevails 
throughout the entire valley of the Mississippi, submerging the banks to a depth 
of many feet and spreading out over the entire alluvial section to widths varyin 
from forty to sixty miles, cannot avoid the conclusion that an adequate system o 
Sareri maintained levees is required to make navigation reasonably safe and 
easy and to render the carrying onof trade, commerce, and the postal service pos- 
sible, in the sense of ordinary economic feasibility. I believe the fallacy that 
levees will cause a permanent raising of the flood surface has been abandoned by 
all who formerly entertained it. 


Mr. GIBSON. Are the parts 
and the re-establishment of the 


wer in the 
ow. More- 


* * — — 


of your plan, namely, the improvement of the reaches 
nks by levees, 80 closely connected as to be inde- 
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dent, the one operating in low water, the other operating in high water, and 
Both contributing to channel improvement! 

General GILLMORE. Certainly. 

Mr. Gmsox. Both essential, therefore, to the general scheme which you have 


explained to the committee 
dgment levees built specially for chan- 


eral GILLMORE. Exactly ; but in my 
nel improvement might be better loca’ an they generally are. You cut across 


necks and points of land in building a levee to prevent overflow, whereas if you 
were building it merely for the purpose of improving the channel you would fol- 
low the bends. But even as they are located, the levees are an essential part of 
the system of improvement that we have projected. 


And finally, I quote from’ the supplemental or minority report 
made by Captain Eads recently ; and while not detracting from the 
great learning and engineering skill of other members of the com- 
mission, it must be said that in experience with this great problem 
of the improvement of the Mississippi he has the advantage of any 
of them: 8 

My views regarding the important agency of the levees in improving the low 
water channel of the Mississippi were not expressed in that re with the degree 
of emphasis which I then desired, and Iam unwilling to commit myself now to any 
expression in the present report which, in the slightest degree, tends to throw a 
doubt upon the necessity of, or to justify any further delay in the closing of these 
outlets. On the contrary, I deem it proper to urge with redoubled force the abso- 
lute necessity of their immediate closure. 

From quotations hereinafter made from the previous report of the commission, 
it will be seen that it relies upon the in volume of discharge for scouring 
more deeply the bed of the river and lowering its floods. The loss of its volume 
through outlets or crevasses is fully recognized in that report, as the cause of the 
deposition of sedimentary matters in the bed of the river, by which its flood sur- 


face is raised from year to year. 


Observations made by the commission plainly show that the effect of the pres- 
ent gaps in the levees been to raise the flood-line of the river many inches 
above any heights previously attained within the seven hundred miles in which 
they exist most n between Natchez and the mouth of the Ohio River. 
Within this distance there have occurred during the last eighteen years innumer- 
able crevasses, aggregating, in 1875, a len; of about one hundred miles, and 
throughout this part of the river the deposits have raised its bed so much as to 
pos y. ajaze navigation, and to cause smaller floods to rise to heights never be- 
ore attain 


This question is of such vast importance, and in view of my yer from 
the report of the commission, I trust that I will be pardoned for exp! ng at 
some length the general principles underlying the pm of im 
mended by the commission, and the relation which the levees have to that plan, 
It should be borne in mind that this plan is 8 to the rectification of 
a . and not to rivers flowing through rocky beds, and whose 
waters are clear, It should be especially noted, also, that this plan, when fully 
executed, will render the further use of levees almost, if not entirely, unnecessary. 


I think these extracts are sufficient to show in what manner and 
by what methods the commission propose to do their work, and that 
nothing further need be said than to repeat that these plans and 
methods have been indorsed by the two committees of this House 
who have examined them with the greatest possible care, and I trust 
the House will farther indorse them by are this bill. 

Before closing on this branch of the subject let me state what the 
commission expect to accomplish for the river’s improvement, and 
what they estimate it will cost, so that we may each of us judge 
whether the outlay is commensurate with the objects to be attained. 
The commission expect on the completion of their work to have a 
low-water channel clear of sand-bars and obstructions all the way 
from Cairo to the mouth of the river, and to have the millions of 
acres of fertile lands of the great delta absolutely safe from all de- 
structive floods. And this at a total cost of not over 837,000, 000; 
$4,000,000 for levees and $33,000,000 for improvement of the channel 
and protection of the banks from caving. Willany one say that this 
paltry sum is too much for such a work? The loss by the flood of 
this year, direct and indirect, is very nearly double this sum. And 
the yearly loss to the commerce of the river during low water is surely 
at least half what is expected to be expended annually in this work. 
The cost, Mr. Speaker, does not compare with the results to be ob- 
tained, and I feel safe to say that no great work of public improve- 
ment ever attempted or completed in the history of the world prom- 
ises results as grand as this. Let this . be made and 
the good work once be inaugurated, and I venture to say no one will 
ever say stop till it is completed. 

The Republican party, now in power in all branches of the Gov- 
ernment, is committed to this great work. In a Republican Con- 

the Forty-second, an appropriation for rebuilding the levees of 
855 „000 was passed by the House, and only failed by one vote in 
the Senate. Each of our three last Presidents, Grant, Hayes, and 
Garfield, in messages or speeches favored this improvement. Andon 
the 17th of April of this year, when the last great flood was at its 
height, when the suffering, starving } people of the great valley were 
cowering in terror before their dreadful enemy, the water, the pres- 
ent Republican Chief Executive sent to each House of Congress a 
message on this ur io which I a to my remarks, and which 
needs no comment from me. May I hope that Congress will come 
up to the same high stand on this subject that marks the wisdom 
and statesmanship of President Arthur? 

The Republican party, in the twenty years and more they have 
been in power, have made a record in the history of our country of 
which the patriot may well be proud. They have saved the life of 
the nation from assaults within. They have saved her honor and 
her credit from assaults without before the whole world. They have 
connected the shores of our two great oceans and the thousands of 
miles between by the grandest system of transcontinental railroads 
on the globe. They have given to our manufacturing, agricultural, 
and mining interests such protection as has made our country the 


rovement recom- 


prostat workshop of the world, and our laborers the best paid. They 
ve improved the navigation of our rivers and streams. They have 
built Meng’ Mabie to improve our harbors and protect our shipping. 
And they have opened the mouth of the great Mississippi, obstructed 
for centuries, free to the commerce of the world. But greater and 
der than all these achievements, save alone that of fighting out 
e war of the rebellion, will be this work of redeeming and proteet- 
ing the great delta of the Mississippi. 


APPENDIX. 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR'S MESSAGE ON THE PROTECTION OF THE VALLEY. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith a letter dated the 29th ultimo, from the Secretary of War, 
inclosing copy of a communication from the Mississippi River commission, in 
which the commission recommends that an appropriation may be made of $1,010,000 
for “closing existing gaps in levees,” in addition to the like sam for which an esti- 
mate haa already been submitted. 

The subject is one of such importance that I deem 8 to recommend early 
and favorable consilleration of the recommendation of the commission. Having 

ion of and jurisdiction over the river, Congress, with a view of improving 
ts navigation and protecting the people of the valley from floods, has for years. 
caused surveys of the river to be made for the purpose of acquiring knowledge of 
the laws that control it, and of its phenomena. By act approved June 28, isto the 
Mississippi River commission was created, composed of able engineers. Section 
4of the act provides that it shall be the duty of said commission to take into 
consideration and mature such or plans and estimates as will correct, perma- 
nently locate, and dee the channel and protect the banks of the Mississippi 
River, improve and give safety and ease to the r thereof, prevent de- 
structive floods, promote and facilitate commerce, e, and the postal service.” 

The eee bes ores making 6 in aid of these objects can- 

e 


not be questioned. he report of the commission sabmitted and the plans 
proposed for the river's improvement seem justified as well on scientific princi- 
ce and the approval of the people most interested, I desire to 


pee as by experien 
eave it to the Loony sane of Congress to decide upon the best plan for the perma- 
N 1 comple provement of the navigation of the river and for the protec- 
n of the V. 
The immense losses and the widespread suffering of the papia dwelling near 
the river induce me to urge upon Congress the 3 not only making an 
appropriation to close the gaps in the levees by the recent fi 
recommended by the commission, but that Congress should ina te measures 
for the permanent improvement of the navigation of the river security of the 
valley. It may be that such a system of improvement would as it progressed re- 
quire the appropriation of twenty or thirty millions of dollars. Even such an ex- 
penditure, W N EE it must over several years, cannot be ed as extrav- 
agant in view of the immense interests involved. The safe and convenient 
navigation of the Mississippi is a matter of concern to all sections of the country, 
bat to the Northwest. with its immense harvests needing cheap transportation 
the sea, and to the inhabitants of the river valley whose lives and property de- 
nd upon the proper construction of the safeguards which protect them from the 
oada; t is of vital importance that a well-matured and comprehensive plan for 
improvement should be put into operation with as little delay as possible, The 
cotton product of the region subject to the devastating floods is a source of wealth 


to the nation and of great importance in keeping the neces of trade in our favor. 
It may not be inopportune to mention that this Government and 
collected some seventy millions of dollars by a tax on cotton, in the production of 


which the population of the Lower Mississippi is y 

seem inequitable to return S paaa of this tax to those who contributed it, par- 

ticularly as such an action also result in an ae to the country at 
and especially so to the great and rich States of the Northwest and the 5 


sissippi Valley. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 17, 1882. 


en, „and it does not 


London Fishery Exhibition of 1888. 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER V. DEUSTER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 19, 1882, 


On the joint resolution (H. R. No. 237) concerning an international fishery exbibi- 
tion to be held at London in May, 1883. 

Mr. DEUSTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The joint resolution recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs deserves the hearty support of every member 
of this House. It provides the means of keeping before the eyes of 
the world, through the coming grand international exhibition at 
London, our wonderful successes in enriching our extensive rivers 
and waters with inexhaustible supplies of the poor man’s food and 
the ricli man’s luxury, fish. The propagation of fish has by this time 
well become understood as a source of national wealth, and we have 
the satisfaction of seeing our efforts in that direction more than amply 
repaid; while, on the other hand, the destruction of some of the finny 
tribes peculiarly American would, but for these efforts, have been 
unavoidable, and a direct loss to the large part of our population 
dependent upon fish for sustenance and industrial employment. 

We have 8 won great triumph upon this new and profitable 
field of contest forsupremacy. In 1875 ee made an appropri- 
ation for expenditure by the Smithsonian Institution and the Tinited 
States Fish Commission of over $100,000 for the preparation of an ex- 
hibit of the animal and mineral resources of the United States at the 
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centennial exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876. Of this sum about 
$30,000 was expended in connection with the fisheries branch of the 
subject. The display made in consequence was complete and satis- 


factory. 

At the close of the exhibition these specimens were boxed up and 
transferred to Washi n, where they remained stored in the Armory 
Building until 1880. that year Congress passed an act for par- 
ticipation by the United States in the fisheries display at Berlin, and 
5 $20,000 for the pu: . This amount would have 
been entirely inadequate but for the fact that the greater part of the 
display was already prepared, leaving comparatively little additional 
matter to be procured. 

There were also in readiness a series of portable cases which had 
been constructed at an additional cost of some $6,000, and which 
were forwarded to Germany with the exhibits, and used in the in- 
stallation and display of the collection. Owing to the great liber- 
ality of the Bremen Steamship Company, the collection of boxes, 
occupying some twelve thousand cubic feet of capacity, was taken 
to Bremen and brought back again free of chargo The railroad 
companies between Washington, New York, and Boston acted ina 
similarly liberal spirit. 

It will be impossible to use any considerable portion of the articles 
exhibited at Philadelphia and Berlin for the London display. Many 
of them were ruined by the transfer so as to require renovation, and 
the collection gen y has become so well known by its double 
exhibition as to be what may be called shop-worn. For this reason 
an entirely new series of presentations will be required; also the 
fisheries industries have m greatly extended since 1880. The 

acking-boxes in which the collections were sent to Berlin and back 
ve been destroyed ; and the same may be said of the greater part 
of the cases. The expenditures therefore n will be as follows: 

1. The preparation of the new exhibit in all its details, and of the 
most ect character, 

he preparation of the specimens, and mounting them on suit- 
able bo or tablets. 

3. The construction of cases in which they may be exhibited on 
reaching London. 

A oe construction of packing-boxes necessary for holding the 
e it. 
5. The freight Suargo senate and back on not less than twenty 


thousand cubic feet o es. 

6. The salaries, traveling arpensa and subsistence in London of 
the party necessary to take charge of the display. 

The following schedule of expenditures is given as an approxi- 
mate estimate: 

1. The collection of the materials for the 5 88,000. 

2. The general preparation for exhibition, $5,000. 

3. The construction of cases for exhibition, $8,000. 

4. The construction of packing-boxes for an estimated bulk of 
20,000 cubic feet, $3,000. 

5. The freights on 20,000 cubic feet from Washington to London 
rear pack, $2,000. 4 70. 

. Expenses of party in charge of display, $6,000. 

A total of $50,000, allowing nothing for incidentals, nothing for 
unexpected expenses, and nothing for acquiring articles of econom- 
icul value to the United States by the National Museum. 

The sum mentioned is the very lowest with which the work can 
be done to any advantage, It will indeed require a great deal of 
Bagg bring a suitable outlay within the fi mentioned. 

The Berlin fishery exhibition, besides calling the attention of for- 
eign countries to the cheapness and excellence of the various fishery 
products of the United States, had a very marked effect in impress- 
ing the people of Germany, and indeed those of Western Europe, 
with the general wealth and abundant resources of this country. 
‘The display made by our Government—though on account of the 
date passage of the appropriation bill it was necessarily prepared in 
Jess than a month’s notice, and, consequently, much less complete 
-and impressive than it would have been under circumstances ordi- 
narily favorable—was by far the most imposing of any in the whole 
exhibition. 

The exhibition itself was in Germany considered to be of much 
greater importance than we are likely to realize, and attracted almost 
as much attention as did the exhibition of 1876 in this 82 
Week after week excursion trains from all parts of Germany brought 
throngs of that class of people which furnish the best element for 
emigrants. One hundred thousand visitors in a day were not an un- 
usual number. An examination of the statistics of the emigration 
from Germany for 1880 indicates a remarkable increase in the num- 


ber of emi ts during the months following the date of the open- 
ing of the Berlin exhibition. 
he London Times, commenting on the exhibition at the time of 


its opening, asked the question, How can the Government 
= 2 allow such an imposing display of the resources of the Uited 
tates 

The high tariff on foreign food-products collected by the German 
“Government has prevented our fish merchants from succeeding as 
well as might have been expected in the introduction of their wares 
into this country. By reason of this tariff, food substances which 
otherwise might be sold in Germany at a price very far below that 
of the cheapest of their home productions of a similar nature have 
their prices increased about threefold. 


Notwithstanding this fact, we are informed that American bone- 
less codfish has been adopted as a standard article of food by some 
seventeen or more of the regiments of the German army; while its 
introduction into the co departments of the navies of Ger- 
many and Russia is seriously contemplated. As a direct result of 
the exhibition, agencies have been established for the sale of Amer- 
ican fish products in nearly every country in Europe, and if our 
fishery capitalists fail to make use of the markets now open tothem 
it is solely because the home demand for their products is so great 
that they are unable at present to meet any call from abroad. 

The total value of the products of the fisheries of the United States 
in the census year was about $45,000,000—the value being estimated 
at the price paid to the producer, and at wholesale rates the value 
of the same product is not less than $90,000,000. The annual export 
of fishery products in the same year, 1880; amounted to $5,744,580. 
This marked disproportion between production and exportation is 
due partly to two causes. In the first place the local demand for the 
products of the fisheries is very extensive, and to supply it occupies 
a very large share of the attention of our fishery capitalists. e 
resources of the waters of the United States, sially since the evil 
effects of eee have been neutralized by the results of fish 
culture, (as perfected by the United States Fish Commission, ) are sufti- 
cient to allow the production of a quantity of useful products at least 
ten times as great as that now actually obtained. 

Many millions of pounds of our most valuable fishes are allowed 
to waste every year because there is no suitable market for them, or 
rather because our fishermen have not yet learned how to utili 
them by sending them to foreign countries. In our fishing towns 
unlimited quantities of fine fish can be bought for less than two cents 

pound, and many choice varieties may be bought, salted and dried, 

or the same price or less. Our fishermen, who spend their lives at 

sea in the laborious and dangerous pursuit of the off-shore fisheries, 

often realize but one or two hundred dollars at the end of the year 
as a result of their labors. 

It is doubtless possible to increase extensively the quantity of fish- 
ery products exported from the United States to Europe. The im- 
mense demand for cheap food in the thickly-settled countries of the 
Old World is only partly met and chiefly from other sources of supply. 
Norway and Sweden ope annually into Germany a fishery prodact 
to the value of $3,000, and into Europe generally at least nine or 
ten millions of dollars. The Dominion of Canada also sends fich to 
many countries where the United States has no market whatever. 

Much more satisfactory results, from a commercial cra eee 
may be expected from a dere in the fishery exhibition at 
London than could have been anticipated from that in Berlin, for 


our exports into Germany have rarely amounted to more than four 


or five thousand dollars a yar while in 1880 there was sent to 
England a fishery product o 

e following statisties of the e 
will serve to show to what extent thi 
opment. 


$2,601,017. 

rtation of oysters to England 
market is capable of deyel- 

The value of this business was— 


The demand in Europe for American dried and smoked fish is prac- 
tically none. The United States excel all other countries in the 
reparation of the cheapest and best qualities of dried cod and pol- 
Tac , with skins and bones removed, and packed in neat boxes for 
transportation; and yet this process has never been introduced into 
the Old World. We have also an almost unlimited production of fine 
grades of smoked herring, st n, halibut, and mullet, all of which 
roe be sure to meet with favor if properly placed upon foreign 
markets. 


There is likewise no foreign demand for American pickled fish, 
although the consumption of fish prepared in this manner in Europe 
is known to be immense, and at the same time the production of 

ickled fish in the United States was greater last year than ever 
beia, 117,500,000 pounds of mackerel having been salted down as 
one of the products of the New England mackerel fishery. 

It is, however, in the preparation of canned fish that our country 
particularly excels, and the demand for the various daintily manip- 
ulated and ingeniously packed articles of this class could without 
doubt be much increased, especially in France, England, and Italy. 
To this oes 8 the various kinds es get and 3 ball PER 
as salmon, lobsters, clams, oysters, crabs, shrimps, ¢ an 
the numerous grades of pickled and spiced fishes, American sardines 
and caviares. 

As has been stated, France, Germany, and England consume an 
immense and constantly increasing quantity of these articles, while 
there is an almost untouched field in other countries of Europe, as well 
as in its Eastern dependencies, to whose climates these preparations 
are especially well adapted. In 1868 there was no export of this class 
recorded ; in 1869, England only received them, taking them to the 
value of $184,783. Nine years later the exports to Great Britain 
amounted to $1,919,703 ; but since that date there have been some 
indications of a decrease, the quantity sent in 1879 being valued at 
$1,832,948, and in 1880 to $1,496, 365. ese goods were sent to 
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Germany in 1871, to the value of $184, while in 1878, the exports to 
this country amounted to $97,319, since which time there have been 
indications of a tendency to decline. 

France in 1872 took $12,991 worth ; in 1878, $20,381 ; in 1879, owing 
doubtless to the exhibition of 1878, $69,364; while in 188081 a 
marked tendency to a decrease of exports has been manifested. The 
aggregates exported to Europe of this class of goods for a period of 
thirteen years, are as follows: 


8 
A 
ERE 


wo 
— 
oy 


8888883848888 
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Ought not the Government of the United States to take every pos- 
sible measure to secure a permanence and further increase for this 
branch of commerce which has sprung up so briskly and in such a 
promising manner? 

There are many minor products of the fisheries which are produced 
in great excellence in the United States and which should be intro- 
duced into foreign countries. For instance, the supply of sponges 
is practically inexhaustible on our Southern coasts. The American 
sponges are equal to any, with the exception of the finest grade pro- 
duced in the Mediterranean; yet there is no record of their exporta- 
tion. American glues and isinglass are surpassed by none and can 
be produced in enormous quantities and at a trifling outlay, utiliz- 
ing now an almost worthless waste product. 

The medicinal and lubricating oils—the former from the cod and 
candle-fish, and the latter from the heads of the smaller species of 
whales and porpoises—also deserve attention, as well as the Irish 
moss. The various kinds of mother-of- l produced in our West- 
ern rivers and on the Pacific coast; the seal skins of our Alaskan 
Territory, and the alligator, porpoise, and sturgeon leather may be 
also considered in this connection. The domestic sales of these dif- 
ferent products are large, and they would, many of them, meet with 
favor abroad. 

In addition to the commercial advantages which might accrue to 
the United States from the participation in this exhibition, much 
knowledge might be paad to this country by a careful study, on 
the part of experts, of the display made by other nations; though 
there can be but little doubt that the United States has more to 
show than it has to learn, yet substantial profit will very probabl 
result from an examination of the implements and products, as we 
as the methods and p shown by the various representative 
countries, the results of centuries of experience on the part of their 
fishermen. 

The value of the fishery products of the United States is equal to 
that of all the countries of Europe combined, being four times as 
great as that of Norway, the great fish-producing country of that 
continent. In view of this fact, and taki aie consideration the 
undeveloped resources of this country, the United States may take 

art in the pro exhibition with a feeling of certainty that it 

as much to gain by such an undertaking, and a just feeling of pride 
that the country which has been the most recent in introducing this 
new branch of industry is also the most successful. . 


Election Contest—Mackey vs. O'Connor. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. SAMUEL DIBBLE, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the South Carolina contested-election 
case, Mackey va. O or 


Mr. DIBBLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I presume it will be admitted on this floor that in 
the matter of the right of a member to his seat two interests are in- 
volved, the private right of the individual, and the right of the people 
of the district to such representation as they are entitled to and as 
they have designated. So far as the first of these is concerned, and 
if that only were concerned, I would care little about your verdict 
to-day. I came here to an office which I did not seek, an office which 
I had publicly declined, and which afterward I accepted because a 
constituency demanded representation, and I thought it my duty to 


come here and speak for their rights; for their rights I propose to 
speak to-day. 

I have made certain assertions in relation to the conduct of this 
case, and I wish to remark now that in what I may say in relation 
to its conduct I do not propose to cast upon an 8 of this House 
any insinuation of improper motive, but merely to show from a state- 
ment of facts that the charge which I have made against this testi- 
mony has never been legally investigated. Let me relate its history. 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, that while I might have expected of such 
a Bric as the Republican party in South Carolina (I mean the part 
of it which controls the party there)—while I might have expected 
almost anything from its past history and its present conduct, I 
had no suspicion that this manuscript was not the testimony as 
originally taken until a very recent period. On the fourth day of 
January of the present year, after I had been seated in this Congress 
for one month, the contestant in the case of Mackey vs. O'Connor 
served me with a notice (the first notice I had ever received from 
his hands) that before the Committee on Elections, on the record of 
that case, he intended to contest my seat. Advising with counsel it 
was thought 1 that I should answer that notice. I had been 
informed, and I knew it only from information, (because I had to 
do with this record of Mackey and O’Connor the little matter of ex- 
amining some seven or eight witnessess at the request of Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s local counsel in my county, and I knew nothing of the papers)— 
I had been informed by Mr. O’Connor’s general counsel in Charles- 
ton that a portion of the testimony had been taken after Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s death. In order personally to verify this fact before I put it 
in an answer, (the testimony then being in the hands of the Publio 
Printer,) I went to the Printing Office and there asked to inspect 
the written sheets, for the purpose of ascertaining by the dates of 
depositions to what extent such was the fact, so as to know it to 
my own knowle That was some time in the month of January 
last; I do not remember the day. In looking over those depositions 
to see whether they were taken in Mr. O’Connor’s life-time or after 
his death, in Mr. O’Connor’s own testimony— 

A MEMBER. In Mr. Mackey’s testimony. 

Mr. DIBBLE. No; Mr. O’Connor’s testimony. Mr. O'Connor's 
testimony was incomplete when he died, and never has been com- 
pleted. I found interspersed in Mr. O’Connor’s testimony, while I 
was looking for the dates of the depositions, numerous changes and 
interlineations which were in the handwriting of the contestant, 
whose handwriting I knew. That circumstance first directed m 
attention to the fact that something was wrong with that record. 
That was some time in the month of January last. I mentioned it 
to my counsel, who were General Paine (formerly a member of 
this House and a member of the Committee on Elections) and Mr. 
Earle, of South Carolina, who practices at the Washington bar. 
Upon their advice, and with one of them, I examined this testi- 
mony, and while we were engaged in that examination, in look- 
ing over the testimony of the contestant, the handwriting of C. 
Smith was recognized by Mr. Earle as the handwriting of some of 
the depositions, Mr. Earle having been a practitioner in South 
Carolina, and at one time haying had some copying done by Mr. 
Smith. We also observed that a portion of the contestant’s testi- 
mony was in the contestant’s own handwriting, and another portion 
in the handwriting of somebody else known to neither one of us, 
That was some time about the last of January or the Ist of February, 
It was as soon as the testimony had come from the Printer. On that 
my counsel instituted inquiries; and in answer to the inquiries thus 
instituted the facts were developed, which were afterward set forth 
in affidavits, two of which are as follows: 


AFFIDAVIT OF k. H. HOGARTH. 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA, Richmond County: 

Personally appeared before me, a blic in and for the county of Rich- 
mond, E. T ogarth, who, 9 That he 3 the city of 
Charleston, State of South C during the N 1881, up to the 30th Septem- 
ber; that deponent held the office of notary lic oag said time, and was a 
stenographer by profession; that he was employed by E. W. M. Mackey, esq., as 
sten pher and notary public in the contest between E. W. M. Mackey and M. 
P. O'Connor for a seat in the Forty-seventh Congress of the United States, and that 
deponent acted as W joa and sometimes notary public, in Orangeburgh 
County, in behalf of the Hon. M. P. O'Connor; that deponent took the testimony 
on the purt of E. W. M. Mackey, esq., in the counties of leston, GrengeburEeh 
and Clarendon, with the exception of one or two depositions; that all of the testi- 
mony so taken by deponent as stenographer was transcribed from his stenographic 
notes in deponent’s own handwriting, and testimony taken on behalf of E. W. M. 
Mackey, esq., was turned over to him in deponent’s own handwriting, and such 
taken on behalf of the Hon. M. P. O'Connor was turned over in deponent's own 
handwriting to Robert Chisolm, jr., ari È 

This ended his (deponent's) connection with said testimony, except that after- 
ward at various times he (deponent) si, certificates which were tendered to 
deponent by E. W. M. Mackey, esq., and also jurats at the foot of depositions; 
these deponent signed without comparison with his said 1 notes, tak- 
ing it 5 that said testimony was the same as furnished by deponent to 

d E. W. M. Mackey, esq.; that the said certificates were often presented to 
deponent for signature by said E. W. M. Mackey, esq., when deponent was other- 
e and that deponent did not have his stenographic notes at hand 
wh e 80 certified said testimony; that deponent also certified the testimony 
taken on behalf of Hon. M. P. O Connor in instances where deponent acted as na" 
tary public; that deponent did not forward any of said testimony to the Clerk of 
the House of 3 but turned same over to the respective parties 
named above: deponent knows nothing of his personal knowledge concerning 
the forwarding of the same. 

E. H. HOGARTH. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of February, 1882. 
Lskal.] . M. MILLER. 
Notary Public, Richmond County, Georgia. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF ©. SMITH. 
STATE or SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston County: 
Before me personally came C. Smith, in 
certain matters in a contest entitled E. W. 
who, being duly sworn, says: I was empl 
the testimony taken in his behalf in the con i 
nor for a seat in the Forty-seventh Con; ; this writing was done at the house 
of Colonel Mackey, and at the United States court-house, and at my room. The 
body of testimony was in the handwriting of E. H. Hogarth, er and 
notary public, and there were interlineations, ce apr and portions of the original 
sheets were cut out and other sheets substituted, sometimes left out entirely ; 
that sometimes y a whole 6 was struck out by drawing a line across it; 
that the interlineations were in the handwriting of E. W. M. Mackey; that the 
copy made by me omitted the erasures and inserted the inte: ms; that 
sometimes whole of this testimony in the handwriting of Colonel E. W. M. 
Mackey would be and of which there was no original in the r 
of Mr. 8 the notary public, that I saw; that sometimes when I rë! 
the originals and my copy of the same, Colonel Mackey destroyed the originals by 
placing them ina or destroying them by tearing them up; that in some in- 
stances the copy made by me was interlined, and I made fresh cop with 
such corrections ; the interlineations last mentioned were also in the hand gof 
Colonel E. W. M. Mackey; that the notary public, Mr. Hogarth, placed his seal 
and signature to the testimony as it was handed to him without making any com- 
m with the originals, as 8 as before stated, the o had 
n destroyed, and also without making any comparison with his short-hand notes; 
that is, in every case in which I was present, my e saw him si; 
nearly all of the testimony, certainly more than half of it; that in the case of W. 
A. Zimmerman the testimony as copied 3 deponent was submitted to him 
for his si; that he declined to e same until certain corrections were 
made in it, that the testimony as su 
corrections were made he would not sign the same; 
man's I returned to Mr. Mackey and I never recopied it; and it was not si 
Mr. Zimmerman when I returned it to Mr. Mackey; that in the case of or T. 
A. Haguenin the testimony as copied by me was handed to him; he glanced over 
it and said, “I suppose it is all ri — and signed it; that I may have submitted 
other testimony but cannot now the other cases where I submitted them for 
signatures; that Mr. Hogarth in ce g these papers would certify a number 
of them at one time and without com m as aforesaid; that 1 took a number of 
es of the testimony to the express office and shipped them in the name of 
Nit. ogarth to the Clerk of the House of Representatives; that the statements 
herein apply only to the testimony taken in Mr. Mackey's behalf. I know noth- 
ing about the testimony taken for Mr. O'Connor; that from the early part of Janu- 
ary, 1881, and offand on during the summer months, and nearly up to the time that 
the last package of Mr. Mackey’s testimony was sent off, I was copying. That 
the packages hereinbefore mentioned as shipped by me were given tome by E. W. 
M. key, and I handed to him the receipt for the same, the said receipt being 
in the name of E. H. Hogarth. 2 


Sworn to before me this 16th day of Febraary, 1882. 

[SEAL.] L. P. BOLGER, Notary Public. 

And my own statement and that of Mr. Earle show (and his state- 
ment is under oath) that on the 21st of February, when my commu- 
nication was filed with the committee, we had proceeded with as much 
expedition as possible, with the view of getting it to the committee 
at an early period, and that there was nothing in this matter in- 
tended as a dilatory proceeding. 

I ask the Clerk to read two ent of the communication which 
I sent tothe committee and which will show the request I made of 
them on the 21st of February. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

These matters have come to my knowledge 1 & recently, and the affidavits ac- 
companying this communication will show that e charges I make are not with- 
out 8 and an inspection of the manuscript testimony on file will cor- 
roborate the affidavits, while additional testimony can be obtained, as Iam informed 
and believe, equally damaging to the character of the contestant and his testimony, 
should time be allowed for the purpose. x 7 is 


And I therefore request this committee to make due investigation of these mat- 
ters, and to ask leave of the House of Representatives to summon the witnesses 
whose depositions ne yaar this communication, together with such other wit- 
nesses as may be named by the said contestant and myself, respectively, to . 
touching the truth of the charges aforesaid, in case the contestant deny the 
charges, or to take such other means as may be just, fair, and lawful te ascertain 
the same; and that the testimony on file in the said case of E. W. M. Mackey 
again — P. O'Connor be stricken out, and declared to be fictitious, unreliable, 

void. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Now, Mr. ee a good deal has been said in 
this debate about Mr. Hogart not having been summoned here with 
his stenographic notes as the original testimony ; and it has been 
said by at least two of those who have spoken on the other side of 
this case that such was not my demand. There it is, Mr. Speaker, 
to ask leave of the House of Representatives to summon the wit- 
nesses whose depositions accompany this communication.” Who 
were these witnesses that I asked to be summoned? Hogarth, the 
stenographer, was one of the witnesses, and C. Smith was another. 
I asked that they be summoned, and I asked that the matter be in- 
vestigated. Now, how much delay would it have caused to have 
granted that simple megane! 

But that is not all. There was filed also at the same time by my 
counsel a separate motion on a point of law to suppress the affidavit. 
All lawyers in this House on both sides will appreciate that this is 
a matter for fair argument, at the least. I will say that my coun- 
sel, who has been justly credited with t acumen in election 
cases, said that the position was invincible. The point made was 
that the notary had not certified, as the law requires, that the depo- 
sitions were written out in his presence. The authorities which he 
cited were principally authorities from the Supreme and circuit 
courts of the United States. That motion was filed at the same time. 

A meeting of the sub-committee was called—I have it from the 
records—for the 26th day of February to consider my request and to 
hear this legal motion. On the 23d of February—lI have the letter 
here—I was notified that that meeting was postponed by order of 


to a summons to testify as to 

. Mackey ve. M. P. O'Connor, and 
ed by E. W. M. Mackey to write out 
between himself and Mr. O'Con- 


the chairman of the sub-committee until the 1st day of March, when 
the sub-committee met. 
Now, what did that sub-committee have before them that day? 


They had a motion to suppress the depositions on a legal ground, 
and they had before them my request that they should investi: * 
this matter and summon witnesses in ex ars to it. I had sta in 
my communication that by inspection this testimony would furnish: 
sufficient grounds to lead them to inquire further. 

I said to the sub-committee that day that I could not ask them to- 
3 on so grave a charge on the ex parte affidavits of Hogarth and 

ith; that I had put in those er parte affidavits to show that Thad 

foundation for making the charge; but that the contestant in this 
case was entitled to cross-examine the witn that it would be 
but fair to him to give him that . and I said also that 
it would not be fair to me unless I had the 3 of eross- ex- 
amining such witnesses as the contestant might produce in defense 
against this charge. 

Apart from those principles of law which lawyers will appreciate, 
I had for that assertion direct authority from a precedent of this- 
House, a report made by the Committee on Elections of this House 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. I ask him to read the portion I 
have marked on page 2 of that report. 

The Clerk read as follows: r 

As no e Boy either case was given to the committee to take testimony, the 
sole authority of the committee rests on these references, on the rules of the e 
and on the laws of the United States. There is no law, and no practice of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, as we understand it, vey springy | the use by the committee of 
wi ois ATES to determine questions of facts in deciding the merits of an vlec- 

The power of the House to judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its members is ample, and it can proceed in itsown way; a committee of the 
House has such power as is given 

The importance of election cases demands that the testimony should be taken on 
notice to all persons interested, with the right on their part to cross-examine wit- 
Wee to exhibit testimony in reply, so far as their rights may be affected by 

This may be done under or after the analogy of the statute relating to contested 
elections, or by summoning witnesses before the committee, or in any other man- 
ner the House may direct. 

None of the certificates or affidavits found in the papers in a judicial court 
would prove themselves or be judicially recognized, except the certificates of the 


sitting members. 
Mr. DIBBLE. I now ask the Clerk to read from page 3 of that 


report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In determining what should be done with the petitions, the undersi, 
of the opinion that the affidavits and certificates accompanying the petitions 
should be ed as offers of proof; that is, statements by the petitioners of the 
facts which they propose to prove, and that the committee should consider whether, 
if oe La statements of facts were taken to be true, the petitions could be main- 


Mr. DIBBLE. I now ask the Clerk to turn to page 18 of the re- 
port and read the names of the members of the committee si ing 
that report, and I ask the attention of the House to the distinguish 
signatures annexed to that report. 

e Clerk read as follows: 

W. A. Field, J. Warren W. H. Y „J. B. 5 
e 12 KEIFER, W. H. CALKINS, Jons H. Camp, J. B. Weaver; 

Mr. DIBBLE. I have made these citations from the prevailing 
report of the Committee on Elections on the Iowa contested-election. 
cases. That is law. I would have no right to demand of the 
Committee on Elections that they should condemn that testimony on 
ex parte affidavits, Those affidavits were only offers to prove the 
charge I had made. I asked for an inspection of the testimony and 
for the summoning of witnesses. That was denied. 

What was done by the committee? I had the testimony before me 
on the table and I told the committee that I wished to show them some 
alterations, so that they might judge themselves then and there about 
it. They cleared the room, and passed a resolution that all affidavits on 
my part should be filed that day; that the contestant should have 
two days longer, and that on the next Monday there should be argu- 
ment on the two motions, each side to be limited to one-half hour. 
That is all the opportunity that was ever offered to me to put in proof 
to sustain this charge. 

I devoted the rest of the day to calling attention by my own affi- 
davit to some alterations. I would say that they were not the alter- 
ations upon which the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. RANNEY ] commented, and whose comments seemed to create 
some pleasantry on that side of the House. They were material 
alterations to which I invoked their attention. One of the gentle- 
men has said that those alterations did not affect the polls referred 
to by fourteen affidavits, Allow me to say that one of them was in 
relation to one of those very polls. The gentleman has not carefully 
inspected the record. Had he done so, he would not have statgd in 
his argument that every one of the fourteen depositions affecting 
those precincts is unchallenged. 

But I must pass on. As to the affidavit filed on that day I added 
by affidavit what I had already stated before the sub-committee, 
that the only testimony I Sod! procure to sustain my charge was 
the testimony of friends of the contestant himself; that I could not 
get their testimony without the power of the House, which I asked 
the committee to invoke. In my affidavit filed that day I made that 
statement under oath. The next morning before the contestant’s 
time for filing affidavits had expired, and before any of his affidavits: 


gned were 
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had been put on file, I received an affidavit stating inso many words 
that the party making the affidavit had seen Mr. Mackey scratchin, 

out the testimony, and Mr. C. Smith writing it over; that he ha 

seen Mr. C. Smith hand to Mr. Mackey written sheets which he be- 
lieved were the original testimony, and that Mr. Mackey tore them 
up and placed the pieces ina stove. He named three persons whom 
he swore he had seen reading the original sheets for C. Smith to 
copy from their reading. This affidavit was received the next morn- 


ing. 

Mir. RANNEY. Did you not know that the party making that 
affidavit could neither read nor write? 

Mr. DIBBLE. I did not know him at all; but I did know (and I 
now challenge any man to prove the contrary) that that affidavit 
was properly taken; the notary was the peer of any one on this floor 
in reputation for oficial integrity, and his signature is genuine. 

Mr. RANNEY. But if the witness could not read and write, he 
could not tell what the paper which was destroyed was. 

Mr. DIBBLE. There is no proof that he could not read or write. 
There is, of course, the allegation of the contestant to that effect 
as to the affiant’s signature, which I challenged him on the spot to 
put in the form of an affidavit; and if he has ever done so I have 
not seen it. [Applause on the Democratic side. J 

Mr. RANNEY. There were filed with the committee three affi- 
dayits—by the clerk of the court and others—saying that the wit- 
ness could neither read nor write. ; 

Mr. DIBBLE, Not so, Mr. Speaker; that affidavit signed by a 
reputable notary was refused on the ground that it was too late. I 
had had my “day in court“ from twelve o’clock until the expira- 
tion of the same day! This affidavit coming the next morning, served 
on the contestant at the suggestion of the chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee and filed with the committee on the same morning—served 
on the contestant a day before his time was out—was excluded be- 
cause it was too late. This is all the opportunity that the commit- 
tee ever gave to me to sustain this charge. 

On the Ist of March the sub-committee met and allowed half an 
hour to aside. General Paine, after having occupied most of his 
time in an able legal argument, citing authorities for the legal points, 
was proceeding to discuss the other questions, when, having been 
granted the 7 of five minutes, he was rapped down at the ex- 
piration of thirty-five minutes and given leave to print! I stated to 
the committee that I had somewhat to say in re to the facts con- 
nected with this charge of forgery. Did they give me time? They 
said my time was exhausted. I then said to them that I would like 
to print. They gave me leave to print. That is what they call 
investigation of this case! 

Now, as to the other side. The contestant filed on Friday evening 
a number of affidavits, some eighty or more; and they were sent to 
the Printer. We saw them Saturday evening. On Monday morning 
we had to argue the question. There was barely time to read those 
affidavits. There was no chance for rebuttal or cross-examination ; 
and on one of the affidavits filed that day, the affidavit of the notary 
sustaining the accuracy of fourteen depositions, gentlemen of this 
House are told the whole case is to hang. I say, first, this is not 
what the committee say in their report. I will read the resolution 
of the committee. After such opportunity for investigation as I 
have explained, the committee, ignoring entirely the request to 
summon witnesses, adopted by a vote of 3 to 2 this resolution : 

Resolved, That the motion of Mr. Dibble to strike from the record all deposi- 
tions heretofore taken in the case of Mackey vs. Dibble be overruled and that Mr, 
Dibble be forthwith required to file his on the facts of the case, and that 
Monday next, the 20th instant, be fixed for final argument. 

With this record before them, on which the charge of fraud is 
made, the committee, on such investigation as I have explained. 
adopted this resolution, and when they now come to this House and 
say that they discard all but fourteen of the depositions in this vol- 
ume I say that they have put me to trial on the whole as to my 
right to the seat. : 

ut, Mr. Speaker, my time is rapidly passing; and I must devote 
a little to the legal propositions involved here. I suppose that no 
lawyer on the other side will gainsay the proposition that if a claim- 
ant to a seat came here with ex parte affidavits to sustain his claim 
the committee would reject such evidence as not taken under the 
statute. 

Now it is admitted that the written, evidence here is not the evi- 
dence which the notary transcribed from his stenographic notes in 
the first instance. Neither is it the stenographic notes themselves. 
But it is said this affidavit of the notary taken ex parte makes that 
good testimony. That is, that an ex parte affidavit can make testi- 
mony out of that which in the otin case would not be testimony, 
and which, under the distinguished authority I have cited, is ex- 

ly repudiated as testimony. 

The alterations of this testimony, Mr. Speaker, were made princi- 
pally after the death of Mr. O’Connor, and the alterations in his tes- 
timony were made after my election and without notice to me. 

Now, I pay a fitting tribute to Mr. Charles O'Connor when I say 
that his intentions are not to be questioned; but I say that if I was 
to be affected by this testimony (and that is the ition taken by 
the committee) after my election not one particle of correction ought 
to have been made in that testimony without notice to me. Mr. 
O’Connor did not represent me. The proceeding was entirely ex 


A young man nota 8 not one of the attorneys of Mr. 


parte. 

O'Connor, without any bad intention, but still in contact with the 
superior experience of the contestant, who is an able lawyer and 
has had much practice in cases of this kind—I say, if this testimony 
was to be used in my case it was an injustice to me that it should 
be corrected ex parte. 

And I will say to the distinguished lawyer from Massachusetts, 
LMr. RaNNEY,] who talks about his familiarity with stenographic 
testimony, that he would not in any case undertake ex parte to cor- 
rect imony. 

Mr. Speaker, how much of my time have I remaining ? 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-three minutes. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Something has been said, Mr. Speaker, about elec- 
tions in South Carolina, Great exhibition has been made of some 
tickets by the member from Pennsylvania on the other side, a mem- 
ber of the Elections Committee—some of the tickets of Charleston, 
and perhaps of Clarendon County, which he calls tissue ballots. 

I will also show to the House the tickets which were used in that 
election in my own county by both sides, by Democrats and Repub- 
licans. And now I will send to the Clerk’s desk a certain ticket to 
be read, and ask the House to look at it and they will see the gen- 
nine tissue ballot. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UNION REPUBLICAN TICKET! 


For 46th Congress—2d District. 
EDMUND W M MACKEY 
For Senator. 
JAMES B CAMPBELL 

For House of Representatives. - 
Andrew Simonds C G Memminger 
Francis S Holmes Edward MecCrady Jı 
John H Thiele Stephen H Hare 
William J Brodie James A Williams 
Joseph J Lesesne James Hutchinson 
Nathaniel Morant Frank Ladson 
William G Pinckney Renty K Washington 
Andrew Singleton Warren N Bunch 


James Singleton 
For County Commissioners. 
Louis Dunnemann William H Thompson 
Richard Bryan 
For School Commissioner. 
Michael M McLaughlin 
For Judge of Probate. 
Charles W Buttz 


Mr. DIBBLE. I commend to the members of the House on the 
other side that genuine specimen of the original tissue ballot, and I 
would like them to compare it with the tickets exhibited by the 
menor from Pennsylvania. I think they will find it is thinner and 
smaller. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Where does it come from? 

Mr. CAMP. I would like to compar it with one voted two years 
before, when O’Connor was returned. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Now something asto the duty of county canvassers 
in South Carolina. It has been proclaimed on the floor of this House 
that canvassers in South Carolina are merely ministerial officers, and 
a great deal has been said, because they refused to count certain 
boxes, that it was in manifest violation of the law. I will read an 
extract from the opinion of the supreme court of South Carolina in 
the case of the State ex rel. Walker, in which Mr, Justice Willard, an 
eminent lawyer and a Republican judge, one whose ability is unques- 
tioned and unchallenged, where he uses the following language in 
relation to county canyassers in South Carolina: 

Under our laws there are two bodies intrusted wi! 
fix the fact of an election for State and county F 
tribunal, the other as a revisory body. The tan i par county. canvassers isthe 
primary body, and the board of State canvassers is the revisory body. To say the 
F by a board of State canvassers 
is to destroy entirely the ons of the county board. 


And the same opinion of the supreme court which has been allud- 
ed to in the argument of counsel on the other side of this House 
states that down to 1868 the law in force undoubtedly gave the board 
of managers quasi-judicial powers to hear and determine the validity 
of the election. And the opinion of the supreme court in this very 
case affirms that power in the county canvassers. 

At the time of the election, November, 1880, all the judicial authori- 
ties in South Carolina, both Republican and Democratic, had affirmed, 
withont variation, the power of boards of county canvassers to hear 
and determine judicially the facts of the election at every poll in the 
county. The ticket of South Carolina at that election was a general 
ticket. Every office from Presidential elector down to the lowest 
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office in the county was on one 


neral ticket; and as to that ticket, 
in November, 1880, names for all State and county offices were upon it. 

The county board had certainly, as to all State and county offi- 
cers, the right judicially to determine the question whether a box 


ought or ought not to counted, and when they exercised that 
judgment they exercised it in compliance with the terms of the law 
as it had been declared by the highest tribunals in the State; and 
I say here, Mr. Speaker, that so far as it was within therange of my 
knowledge, so far as that portion of the field of the election is con- 
cerned, of which I know as county chairman of the county of Orange- 
burgh, the circumstances connected with the polls which were thrown 
out would render it a disgrace for them to be counted in any of the 
States of this Union from Maine to the Pacific coast. I say to you, 
gentlemen from New England, that such a poll would have n 
thrown out in any part of New England. I will print in connection 
with my remarks a portion of the testimony in support of this state- 
ment, as I have not time now to read it: 


Extracts from illegal instructions issued to deputy United States marshals 
unlawfully appointed at country precincts, 


Instructions to United States deputy marshals; their duties in connection with 
the Congressional and Presidential election on 2d November, 1880. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL’s OFFICE, 
DISTRICT or SOUTH CAROLINA, November 1, 1880. 


Deputy United States Marshal : 

Sin: You will report at 5.30 a. m. on the morning of the election to the nao 
marshal who may be designated chief deputy at your voog eee You 
remain subject to his orders during the some — and until all the votes regularly 
cast are counted and necessary returns are made up and by the m ers 
of the election and copied by the supervisors. The said chief deputy is authorized 
to ee you from oftice ~ any a he personal 3 ja 

v. eputy marshal and spec: eputy marshal wi prov: with a badge 
and eee signed by the United States marshal. 

The laws of the United States (sec. 5522, U. S. Rev. Stat.) authorize you to have 
free access to and from the room in which the election is held and the ballot-box 
is situated, and authorize yon to remain sufficiently near the box to observe the 
manner in which the election is conducted and how the votes are counted. 

* * * * =: 


You are authorized (sec. 2022, U. S. Rev. Stat.) to arrest without a warrant any 
officer, manager, or person who may, in your p or the presence of the 
supervisor, commit, or offer to co: t, any of the follo offenses: 

1. The refusal of any officer or manager of election on any pretext to receive 
and count the vote of any qualified voter of the county and State who is willing 
to take the prescribed oath. 

* 


3. The reception by any officer or 
son not entited to vote, or who has 
said vote. (Printed record, page 663.) 


Opinion of Hon. George S. Bryan, United States district judge, 
delivered at United States conrt-house, at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, November 1, 1880: 


There is one point so definitely made that I feel at liberty to declare myself 
npon it. It is my judgment that the marshal has no ee ey. to int 
special deputy marshals outside of cities with 20,000 itants and u and 
t he has no right in a different form and method to appoint general deputies for 
a special purpose. The law denies that power to him exp: y- The function 
of the supervisor in the country is simply that of a witness. All those things 
which are proper to the discharge of that function he has aright to do. He has 
the right to see the vote and canvass the vote. He has the right to do all those 
things which would make him a proper and efficient witness for the candidates for 
Con, who rely upon him to protect their rights and to see that they have an 
equalchance. This is the duty of the county supervisor. That, and no more. 


Decision of United States cireuit court in case of United States vs. Gitma, 3 
Hughes, C. C. Rep., page 552. 

The following is, therefore, the ruling of the court: 

Unless it is shown that a disturbance of the peace has actually occurred, or 
violence is committed, or that one or the other is threatened, or that actual fraud 
is attempted, or that the supervisor is in actual need of protection in the room of 
the » Judges of election, the deputy marshals of election have no right to be in the 
said room against the orders of the judges of election during the progress of the 
voting. But if there be actual disturbance of the peace or other actual violence 
committed or threatened, or if the supervisors be in actual need of protection, or 
fraud be attempted in the said room, then the deputy marshal may enter the room 
for the purpose of discharging the duties im upon him by section 2022. 


LEWISVILLE (OK SAINT MATTHEW'S) PRECINCT. 


Part of testimony of Captain F. M. Wannamaker, (printed record, 
pages 605 and 606: 

Question. What was the conduct of the five United States deputy marshals on 
ay ei 88 ed, in the beginning, extraordinary the: arted 

Answer. T i , in the ning, e i wers; asse 
their right of . the 3 eee. the 8 they 
claimed free egress and ingress into the house where the election was held; they 
produced instructions which purported to come from Wallace, which allowed them 
to arrest the managers. Upon my remonstrating with them they agreed to re- 
main outside; subsequently one of them forced himself into the room, and refused 
to go out even upon the demand of the United States supervisors; he was under 
the influence of liquor, and others of the five marshals were presumably under the 
influence of liquor. On the persons of two of those marshals I saw weapons, 80 
as to be visible—pistols. 

. Did any of these United States marshals say anything to you in relation to 
their being ankea by force? 

A. Yes, sir; one of the United States marshals, and another one of their parti- 
sans that was with him, said that each of these United States marshals was in 
command of not less than one hundred armed men. 

Q- 3 you see around and about the poll anything corroborating that state- 
ment 

A. The night preceding the election I arrived here on the eight o'clock train, 
und already parties of armed colored Republicans were arriving in the town to 
such an extent as to alarm the citizens. I was requested to stay here and a 
ize some for the protection of the town. At the on the day of el m, 
I saw qu te a number of armed Republicans. I walked up to a man named J: h 
Mitchell and showed him how he was exposing his pistol. Another one I caught 

XITI——465 


To 


* * < * 


r of election of the vote of any per- 
y voted, after proper challenge of the 


arges immedi- 

ately after the close of the poll and 535 the vicinity of the poll, and in 
f from here) I passed not less 

an one hundred armed colored men between here and my home. Further than 
that, I know from my own personal observation and from information that a very 
large amount of ammunition was ‘ht by colored Republicans before the clec- 


tion, and reports were made to me of the — in consequence of it. I noticed 
the sales of a caliber of pistol shooting a number thirty-two cartridge were bought 
almost universally. $ s 

* * . 


Q. Do you know, from your observation, instances of colored persons who 
desired to vote the Democratic ticket and were prevented by this system of open 
voting and intimidation / x 

A. I know from what they told me that they would vote the Democratic ticket 
if they would not be exposed. The system adopted they was to bring 
them under the ban of their race, and they could not do so without being exposed ; 
in every instance when they told me so I advised them not to vote it if it cost that 
much; I told two that myself. 

Q. Were any colored pea the neighborhood who were known to have the 
intention of voting the ic ticket and were interfered with in any way? 

A. I know one man named Israel Jamison, who lived here; he gave me the in- 
formation peonon of having been arrested before the election on account of his 
avowed intention of voting the Democratic ticket, and has since left the place on 
account of the persecution he has suffered. I know on the day of election that a 
long line was formed of Republicans, from here to Dr. Fair's corner, and that any 
man came along in the company of a white Democrat, or was known to be of 
Democratic proclivities, he was to the jeers and scoffs of the crowd. 

Q Did those deputy marshals take any part in distribu tickets? 

I cannot say positively Isaw them giving out tickets; I did not observe that. 
ba Did they do anything toward influencing voters 
Yes, sir; they were rallying the negroes; they would catch hold of them and 
demand their tickets. 
2 You say you saw them demand to see the tickets of the voters? 
x a ard į I saw them take the tickets out of the hands of voters. 
y ve 
. I cannot say all; some of them did. 

9 Which one 


I saw J: ack Philips do it, and Henry Johnson aid it repeatedly. 
x > * * 

Q. Do you not know that the objectof the Republicans in voting an open ticket 
was that the managers might see that each Republican voted a single ticket? 

A. I think nothing of the kind was designed by it; on the contrary, I am fully 
convinced that it was done to force the colored men who would have voted a secret 
Democratic ticket to vote an open Republican ticket. 

Q. Did not the Republicans approach the poll with their tickets open, hold them 
up in their hands, and fold them after they were sworn ? 

A. Quite a number of them came up ; I don't know whether they had them con- 
cealed ; they would call out, Hold up your ticket,” and he was made then to 
hold up his ticket. 

Q. In all cases they held up their tickets before being sworn, and folded them 
after being sworn! 

A. I cannot say in all cases. 

. I mean in all cases you saw. 
I did not observe them particularly; I knew what their plan was; I heard 
some of the leaders say that some of the damned rascals—they would take note of 
them that voted the Democratic ticket. 

Q. What marshal was it that told you that each marshal was in command of an 
armed body of not less than one hundred men! 

A. Curley Major told me, in the presence of Jack Philips; he made the state- 
ment in his presence. 


611% of the testimony of John M. Payne, (printed record, pages 613, 


* Where do you live? 
nswer. In this county. 

y Near this place? 

45 Yes, sir; within three miles. 


5 your polling precinct! . 
is 
2 Were you present at this poll at the last general election 

. I was here about one hour and a half in morning. 

. State what was the condition of the poll when you were there. 

. I heard the poll was going to be taken possession of, and when I got here 
there was a mass of colored Republicans blocked up here, so that it was impos- 
sible for a man to get in; Is here one hour and a half, and I wentaway myself, 
and Dr. Shiver, he said he could not get to the poll, and he was not going to make 
trouble over it. 

Q. You are tive when the Republican voters voted that by apparent concert 
they would take possession and block the avenue to the poll? 
A. I believe that from what I heard. 
And from what you saw ? 
. Yes, sir. 
Did you vote at all? 
No, sir. 


Was the obstructions created by the-block the only reason you did not vote? 
I heard others say that they were going to carry the poll if ay had to fight. 
Will you state the threats and what they were that you heard 

heard them say they were instructed by Mr. Mackey and Bolivar that if 
they lost this election they would be sold into slavery; I heard this a number of 
times; I could not tell how many; that they had guns, and they had more guns 
cone, ies h the marshals here in Lewisville, and they were determined to 
carry that election if they had to kill every man, woman, and child in South Caro- 


T You left, then, in consequence of your fear of a riot! 
E . sir; I believed they were going to have it, too, but they got scared 
they had their preparation made, but they changed their intention. 
Q What time you left the poll? 
. It was early, perhaps about 8 o'clock, and staid one and a half hours. I got 
home before 12 o'clock; I walked moderately. 
What was your connection with the last war! 
I was in the Federal Army from the beginning to the end of the war. 
jected to by counsel for contestant, on the ground of irrelevancy.) 


Porerere 


afterw: 
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Printed record, page 615, (same witness: ) 


uestion. Who did you say went away with you! 
8 Dr. Shiver, Four men overtook me in the road and said they left 
on the same ground I did; they could not get in. 
. Were you present during the voting any time? 
About one and a half hours. 


Part of testimony of Captain Henry Davis, jr., (printed record, 
page 617 :) 

Question. Did you see any persons present claiming to be United States deputy 
marshals? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

2. How — 4 45 

. I think there were five. 
Q Were they white or colored 
. All colored. 
. Were they Republicans or Democrats? 
. I think they med to be Republicans; I took them to be such. 
State the conduct of those deputy marshals on that day; anything that came 
under your observation. 

A. The United States marshals acted as if they had authority to control the elec- 
tion. ang even when the 2 was going on they took charge. (Objected to by 
counsel for contestant.) I will state during the day one of the s went into 
the room occupied by the managers and supervisors without the consent of the 
managers and supervisors. 


Part of testimony of H. A. Rayson, (printed record, pages 620, 
621:) 

Question. Did or not any of those parties claiming to be deputy United States 
marshals interfere with the managers of election ? 

Answer. One did; Henry Johnson. He forced his way into the room against 
the protest of the managers and supervisors. 

Q State how it iuterfered with the managers. 

It interfered so much that the poll was closed for a half hour, or the voting 
was stopped, This Henry Johnson 1 1 his papers to the managers and su- 
pervisors, which said that he was allowed the pri eof staying there, and man- 
agers and su rs read it and told him to leave the room, contending he had 
no right there. After some words passed, they 425 some instructions from the 
commissioner of election that he was not allowed in there; that he had no legal 
business in there, and he was persuaded to leave by the supervisors of both parties 
and his friends outside. 

Q During the time he was in there the election was entirely suspended ? 

. Yes, sir; for a half hour or more. 

Q. What occurred eee e after you completed the canvass, and when, as 
Mr. Clark said, yon accompanied him home ? 

A. When the votes were canvassed and the returns putin the box, and the box 
sealed up, we were going out with the box, and in going outof the room Mr. Clark, 
Mr. Davis, and myself, amid jeers and threats, and at times were very nearly run 
over by persons on horses, who wished to see the box in Orangeburgh or do us per- 
sonal harm, I don't know which. 

Q By whom—you mean to say you were molested on the way ! 

. Yes, sir; by colored Republicans. 

. What occurred at the end of the lane? 

After we turned the corner, by Dr. Fair's store, Mr. Clark asked them what 
they intended todo. They said they wanted to see the box carried off that might 
When we got opposite Mr. Clark's store the crowd got demonstrative, and 5 
Clark told them if they wanted the box he would give it to them. They said the: 
were not after the box; they were after Mr. Clark, personally. We then cro: 
the railroad and deposited the box at Mr. Clark's store. Immediately after the 
box was deposited firing was heard all over the town. 

Q Do you know by whom those arms were discharged ? 

. By colored persons who voted the oe ticket. 

F How near to the polling precinct and how near the closing of the count! 

. Ten or fifteen minutes before the polls closed, and about one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred yards from the room where the poll was held. 

. Within the corporate limits ? 

A. Yes, sir; on the principal street in the town. 

. Have you ever heard any threats made in regard to this election by anybody 
before or since the election f 

A. Not before. 

Q Did you hear — since or at any time 

. Yes, sir; Ih one Sam Middleton state that if this Fer had gone Demo- 
cratic, and that if there had been one pistol fired, there would have been not one 
house left in town, and they were all prepared for any emergency. 

Q How soon after the election was that! 

. One day after the election. 

Q. Did you observe whether or not the Republican voters left the precinct after 


voting! 

A. They did not; that is, the pny, roaid 

Q. Give some estimate of the crowd that remained here and were present here 
at the counting of the votes? 

A. I don't know how many were here when the counting of the votes was going 
on; at the close, when we came out, there were about eight hundred colored per- 
bons here; 1 saw no white persons except those that came out with us. 


Part of testimony of W. C. Clark, (printed record, page 625 :) 


Question, Were there any persons present claiming to be deputy marshals 1 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

2 How many f 

A. Four or five, I think. 

Q. Did they assert any right of interference or control of the managers? (Ob- 
jected to by counsel for contestant as leading.) 

A. Yes, sir. 

> Did they interfere with the managers? 

. Yes, sir; they did. Henry Johnson came in; he forced his way into the 
house by climbing over the railing, and stopped the voting over one hour. We 
tried every way to get him out; he would not go out until some of his own party 
persuaded him out. 

Q: Were both of the United States supervisors present ? 

. Yes, sir; I think they were. 

2 Did they or not . 85 to his being in there, and told him to go out 1 

. Yes, sir; they did, or one of them did, after awhile, after we read the law, 
and saw he did not have any right there. 

Did he go out right away on their request? 

No, sir; he refused. 


Printed record, page 670: 


Tue STATE or SOUTH CAROLINA, County of Orangeburgh : 


Before me personally came Charles F. er, who, being sworn, made oath 
that he is a citizen of Saint Matthews, in said county, where the Lewisville poll 
was held at the election of November 2, 1880, and that during the night, after the 


* 

count of the vote, a large mob of negroes passed by deponent's house in the said 
town, } wing ane tot off pistols, and that such yelling and firing of pistols was 
pos in different directions in the said town at that time, although it is con- 

ry to the town ordinances to disc! any fire-arms in the streets of the said 
town, and that the said pistols were ed with balls as deponent knows from the 
fact that a number of the pistol-balls struck deponent's honse, where deponent 
and his family resides, and that the onai of pistoia continued for at least twenty 
minutes, and deponent estimates that at tive hundred shots were fired in the 
streets of the said town, and on the roads leading out of said town, by negroes 
going from the polls at the time above mentioned. 

C. F. ZEIGLER. 


Sworn to before me this 8 November, 1880. 
W. H. HINNON, Trial Justice. 


Printed record, pages 670, 671: 

Tue STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, County of Orangeburgh : 

Before me mally came Saxb ee and made oath that he is a citizen 
of the town of Saint Matthews, in the said county, where the Lewisville poll was 
held at the election of November 2, 1880, and that on the day after the election 
deponent was told by Sam Middleton, a colored Republican of the said precinct, in 
answer to an inquiry by d nt as to the reason that the negroes went off shootin 
their weapons, that they (the negroes) were prepared for us, (the white men,) an 
that if there had been a pistol fired by any of the whites there would not have been 
a house left in Lewisville, 

S. CHAPLIN. 


Sworn to before me this 8th November, 1880. 
W. H. HINNON, Trial Justice. 


FOGLE’S PRECINCT. 
Part of testimony of W. L. Glaze, (printed record, pages 590, 591 :) 


3 Go on and state what occurred there at that poll? 
nswer. About half past six Mr. Shiver came with the box—between six and 
half past six—and ed to open the poll, and there was some disturbance 
arose about that time, which delayed it. 
What was the cause of that interference? 
The interference of some of the pretended deputy marshals. 
2 Do you know any of them? 
Yes, sir. 
Q State who they were? 

. There were three of them, Israel Brown—he seemed to be the leading spirit 
Benjamin Esau, and another man named Caleb Barden. 

Q Did they all claim to be United States deputy marshals “ 
A. They did, and wore Lewes pce 
53 What was the manner of their interference ? 

. They wanted to come inside with the managers, and the managers told them 
they would not allow it, I think Mr. Mack, and perhaps Mr. Shiver, told them 
they had no right to come in, and they would leave the ballot-box, and would not 
conduct the election if they were interfered with as they intended to do. 

Q And this delayed the opening of the poll? 

. They went off, and the poll was opened, they left the ballot-box about two 
minutes, Iam certain it delayed mo opeta of the poll, and when Brown insisted 
upon coming in some parties had voted, but I am not certain about that. Brown 
and his crowd came out of the room where the were holding the poll. I 
was well acquainted with him and advised him that he had no right to be in there; 
he said he had his instructions, and he did not intend to come out until the votes 
were counted, and that he was going in by all means. 

2 a this interference was the voting impeded 1 

. It was, 


s, 
Q How long did this interruption last? 
. It did not last very long; as soon as they left the house they proceeded with 
the election; I don’t know how long; I — 1 a half hour, perhaps longer. 
Q Are you well acquainted in that section “ 
. Iam pretty well. I lived there two years. I taught school there. 
Q Know the voters in that section f 
5 A gio many of them. 1 know all the whites and a great many colored. 
k 5 soy S is voters leave the poll in consequence of these interruptions ? 
hey did. 
Q And did not vote? 
They did not vote. I think there were not more than ten or twelve whites 
who remained there, perhaps fifteen. 


Part of testimony of J. W. Mack, (printed record, page 570 :) 


oetan Were you one of the managers at Fogle's precinct? 
wer. I was. 
+ At the last general election—2d November, 18801 

Yes, sir 


82 Was there or not any interference by the so-called Republican marshals on 
t day 
A. There was. 
ri ar the election interrupted or not on that occasion by this interference ? 
It was. 
Q What caused this interruption ? 
. It arose from the interference of the so-called deputy marshals, or some sort 
of marshals ; they claimed to be marshals. 
g What did they do? 
. They wanted to take the room from the managers ; 
fact they wanted to be with us, and I would not submit to i 
y Di is interrupt the opening of the poll? 
i id. 
9 How long were i delayed t 
I don't know, I did not have any time-piece; I suppose a half hour. 
2. By ae interference! 
„ir. 
Y mao you interrupted so much as to have to leave the box at any time? 
. I was. 


hey tried to do it; in 


Q. Do you know, of your knowledge, that any Democratie voter that came to 
that poll had to leave or did leave without voting? 
A. Yes, sir; there were several; I don't know that I could particularly call 
their names, but I know several left—a good many. 
Q At the close of the election was there any further interference? 
. Yes, sir; there was. 
Q What did that interference consist of? 
. They appeared as if they wanted to count the votes or have a hand in it; I 
left tho box once on that acconnt myself. 
Q Who was this party who interfered with the counting of the votes? 
„Benjamin Esaw was one and Israel Brown was anoi ; I think the other 
man's name was en. 
2 How many men did you see the deputy marshals make show their tickets? 
. Every one, I think. 
4 Are you sure this was a deputy marshal f 
1 k he had a hand in it. 


Which one had a hand in it? 
He made them show their ticket before voting. 
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g How do you know he had hia instructions to make people show their tickets? 
. He showed it by his actions. 
g zs judged he was so instructed because of his actions 1 
It a 80 to me. 
Q. You id not see his instructions, or he did not tell you what his instructions 
were 
A. It was not my business to ask him about that. 
Q. Did you leave the box any time during the day because of the interference of 
the deputy marshals 
A. Yes, sir. 
V4 What time in the day! 
I don't know; I did not have any watch. 
Q. From the time the voting began until the poll closed did you have to leave 
the box because of the interference of the deputy marshals? 
A. I think I did. 
Q In what way did they interfere? 
$ B making confusion. 
What was the confusion ! 
. They interfered where they had no TE to. 
. Will you please state how they interfered where tliey had no right? 
I did not think oF had the right to stop the men and make them show their 
tickets, and talk so much. 
+ How many deputy marshals were there ! 
Three. i 


* * * 


* * 
Q. At the close of the poll when the votes were counted, did you and the other 
3 ako OnE eee ee the ballot-box f 
es, 


A. 5 
Q Are you absolutely certain of that? 
. Yes, sir; we sent our protest. 
g To whom did zo your protest ! 
Wo put it in the box with the tickets. 
. Who was it addressed to? 
It was addressed to the commissioners of election. 


Part of testimony of James H. Shirer, (printed record, page 579:) 


N e Did the marshals in any way participate in the counting of the votes! 
awer. Leould not say that they did, Only one had the handling of the votes. 
G Eaa wend hea a pie a th: 


e votes? 
g How many did he handle? 
I did not count them. 
Q Did he handle them against the wishes of the 8 
. He did. The rs did not submit to it peaceably. 
Q Will you please s. what he did in regard to the handling of the votes! 
. He put his hand in the box among the votes. 
Part of testimony of T. N. Slawson, (printed record, page 583 :) 
estion. This man Green, was he a white man? 
newer. He was a colored Republican. 
Q Who called him in there f 
. Israel Brown. 

Q. You say the paper he read was the instractions from Wallace to the deputy 
marshals? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q And it contained a clause that they had the power to arrest the managers 

5 2 to arrest the managers. 

At the close of the poll, were there many Democrats there! 
I don't think there were over a dozen. I think there were 250 or 300 Repub- 
licans, and they were all well armed. 

Q. Do you know of any of them discharging their arms shortly after? 

A. Yes, sir; as soon as I got out of the house. I told Brown, who was a prom- 
inent man among them, that I wanted them to behave and go home quiet; he had 
said that day that he expected arow, and they were going to be prepared for it. 

* * 

Q The firing was done by whom? 

. By the Republicans. 
Q dee Ae the poll, going off? 
. Yes, sir; 2 0 


off. 
nited States deputy marshals assumed authority to arrest the 


mana; 1 
A. They claimed that right if we did not do what they wanted us to do. 
2 When did they first make that claim t 
After they came in the room. We had no objection to their coming in the 
room. It was on account of the noise. It was so much that we could not count 


Q. You say 


the votes properly. After talking with them some time, I suppose one hour, the 
refused to Doty Son this man Green was called in, and he rend this paper from 
told them 


Wallace, that the Jodge bi egy us if we did not do 3 said. 
say on that question, id not \- 
tion to Mr. Wallace. z Z PONAT 


Part of testimony of J. E. Jones, (printed record, page 587 :) 


estion. Were there any persons that came there to vote and went away, and 
ad rel vote at that poll? =! 
Answer. Some 
. Do you know them? 
. Yes, sir; Rev. W. J. H. Worth was one, Johnnie Weeks, J. C. Stonten- 
meyer, and J. C. Keller; those to my knowledge; I don't recollect any more right 


went off. 


Between fifty and one hund may be over, pistols and guns, 
Beg wing eng map nn a) 7 * 


I suppose a quarter of an hour after they got through counting the 


votes. 
„About the time the votes were counted, and at the end of the coun’ 
thre many Democrats there, or only a few? e 5 l 
z ew. 
g — —— number of Republican voters 
Yes, sir. 


FORT MOTTE PRECINCT, 


Part of testimony of James A. Peterkin, (printed record, page 599:) 


estion. Were you present at the general election on the 2d of November 
weber Motte polling precinct? $ Jast, 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Q yas ae any persons there claiming to be United States deputy marshals? 
52 Who were they! 
. A colored man by the name of Joe Young. 
Q. You know his politics; whether he is a Democrat or Republican? 


A. He claimed to be a Republican. 80 

. What did he do at the poll—what position did he take? 

. He stood outside the door, and as the Republican voters came up, he caused 
them to open their votes, that is, the ballots, and show them to him before they 
put them in the box. 

Did he do that to the white voters or colored voters 1 
. Colored voters only. 
ta he 8 all Colored men that came to vote to show their tickets? 
Ves, sir. 
Q Was there a large crowd of colored men about him at the poll! 
g 3 staid reek seven the poll; the entrance was entirely surrounded by 
colored men. 
8 2 ain any of them take any part in compelling colored voters to vote open 
ickets 
A. Yes, sir; a good many of them there had an interest in that; an old man 
ae com Duncan, Dick Duncan's father, and several others; I did not know 
of them. 
Q. Did they make any exclamations when the voters came up with their ballots 


cl U 
A. They told them to open them, and turn them around to this marshal so he 
could see them. 
Q These negroes would tell them f 
. Yes, sir; when one came up with his vote closed. 
Q What position did you occupy at the poll that day f 
. I was a manager. 
Q pia yon do or say anything to Young in relation to this conduct of his 1 
I told him it was ille; 
. What did he say about it? 
. He said it was the instructions from Mr. Mackey, and that he had to carry 
them out; I told him the box would be thrown out on account of it. 
Q. What did he then say to you? : 
A. That Mr. Mackey would have to be ible for it, not him. 
Q. Did he express any opinion as to the legality or illegality of that mode of 


voting? 
A. When I told him, he said he thought it was illegal and ought not to have been 


one. 
Did he continue to do it nevertheless f 
Yes, sir; he said it was his instructions and he had to go by it. 


Recross-examination by E. W. M. Mackey, contestant: 
Q You say you know some colored men who wanted to vote the Democratic 
5 y but Felags prevented from doing so because of the feeling you describe? 
Ves, sir. 
Q Do you know more than one instance of that kind? 
Yes, sir. 


Q. Can you give the names of any colored men who wanted to vote the Dem- 
ocratic ticket and were prevented from doing so on account of this feeling? 
A. Yes, sir. 
2 Will you give their names! 
If it was actually necessary I would possibly do it, but I don’t want to doit. 
4 In my opinion it is absolutely necessary. i 
. Yes; and you would warn the n in my neighborhood, and they would 
run them off, and that is why I won't ve it. = A 
* 


* 
Q RA not some colored men vote the Democratic ticket at your poll 
es, 


Air. 
Q. Have you heard of any of those who did vote it being interfered with by the 
other colored people ? - 
A. Yes, sir. 
. In what way? 
I heard of one that was met on the road and whipped before he got home. 


Part of testimony of Thomas K. Legaré, (printed record, page 594:) 


Question. Do you know the state of feeling among the colored le—whether 
it was such as would countenance voting the Democratic ticket ey knew it? 

Answer. The ee st any colored Democrat was very bitter. There 
were quite a number of colored men that wished to vote the Democratic ticket. 
It was thought this making them vote their ticket open was done to keep them 
from doing so. A few days before the election several colored men came to me 
and said they wished to vote the Democratic ticket but were afraid to do so, be- 
cause it would be at the risk of all they were worth; that they would be ostra- 
cised by their families, the church, and most every colored man, and would have 
no peace of their life. One went on to state that he intended to vote it anyhow ; 
but I advised them not to do so at such a risk as that. I told them they better not 
risk that. One of those same men voted the Republican ticket who told me afew 
days before he would vote the Democratic ticket. 


* 

Q. You say it is a very unpopular thing for a colored man 

wx ven oe iti ula: the negroes. 
es, sir; it is unpopular among the 

Q. Is it not equall, * among the white people for a white man to 
vote the Republican ticket! 

A. No, sir; aman could be respected who voted for the national Republican 
ticket, but not if he voted the State and county ticket. 


BOOKHARDT’S PRECINCT. 


Part of testimony of O. L. Strock, (printed record, pages 643, 644, 
645:) 
estion. Were there any deputy United States marshals there? 
nawer. There were four that claimed to be United States marshals; I think 
there were four. n 
Who were they! 
. Samuel Lewis, William Green, Pell Pauling, Shadrick Jamison, sr. 
2 Who was the Republican supervisor ! 
George E. Hart. 
. What was the conduct of these marshals and supervisors during the day? 
The conduct of these marshals, in my judgment, waa very overbearing. 
They acted, I thought, ina very ungentlemanly manner, a good many of them, 
and they were bolstered up by a big crowd outside. 2 
Did they have anything to say to the managers about the counting! 
re Veo airs they ha more to say than the managers. 
In what way! 


. First they contended that George E. Hart should attend to everything. 
. That was these marshals? 

Ves, sir; during the count there happened to be several tickets that were 
folded up separately and ores inside in the box; they happened to be Demo- 
cratic tickets; these marsbals contended these tickets sho be thrown out and 
not counted; the managers after talking awhile saw it was best to throw them 
away. 


* * 
to vote the Demo- 


re Did they say why? 
. The reasons were clear; there was a me sone around the house hallooing 
The box is ours, and they thought it best 


throw them out. 
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How many tickets were thrown out? 


. Three; that two Republican tickets were folded in the same way and 
slipped in each other, and they contended that those should be counted. 

4 Were they counted! 

; They were ; about that time the Republican supervisors said to these pre- 
tended marshals, ‘‘ Draw to the box, boys. 

Q. About what time was that! 

A. About the time these Republican tickets were counted ; they drew up there 
and pushed one of the managers away, and he could not see the box atall unless 
he okon 9 their — 1 rey 

h was tha 

J. Mr. J K. Trick, I think. 

Q. Were there any other instances you can remember now of interference by 
the marshals ? 

A. Not until the votes were counted and the box closed. 

. What transpired then? 

. The votes were counted and the box sealed up, and the question arose amon, 
the managers who should take the box up to Orangeburgh, and George Hart sai 
he would take the box; the managers said one of them should take it; the man- 
agers thought, hearing the hurrahs made outside, that it was best to give the 
box uo, (Objected to by counsel for contestant upon the ground of hearsay.) 
re Tho were the marshals then in the room! 

Pell Pauling and William Grant; I think those were the two. 

Q. Did they have anything to say about who should take the box! 

A. They said George Hart was the man they thought should take it. 

S What became of the box then? 

It was delivered in George Hart's hands; he carried it from the house; I 
donk kion 1 8 he did with i 1 75 hat Onjected to b, a i 

e managers give itn (Objected to by counsel for contestant.) 

s Tuch ve it up because if the Demacretio rs had carried that box 
they would have been mobbed on the road ; that was their belief. 

Q. How many colored men you suppose were about the poll? 

A. A hag the box was delivered ! 


es. 
Not less than two hundred. 
. How many white men? 
About fifteen. 
What was the conduct of this crowd—these colored men! 
It was not becoming at all; there was a good many armed, and yeh Bob off 
several volleys as the box was taken from the house, using all kind of language 
which was not becoming in any crowd to use. 

Q. Did any one accompany Hart! 

A. When he left the house with the box the two marshals accompanied him. 


Part of testimony of Abial Lathrop, attorney for E. W. M. Mackey, 
(printed record, pages 265, 266, 269, 270:) 

Question. Have you in your possession the box used at Bookhardt's voting pre- 
cinct, in this county ; and, if so, state how it came into your possession ? 

Answer. I have in my possession what I suppose is the box used at that poll. 
I received the box from George E. Hart, one of the supervisors of the Bookhardt’'s 
poll. He put iu my ion the box which I now have here, and which he told 
me was the Boo t box. 

Q. You say that box was delivered to you by George E. Hart, one of the super- 
visors at Bookhardt’s poll. 

A. Yes, sir. 


Spo 


* * * 


* * * 
Q. Did you act as one of the counsel for the Republican candidates before the 
board of county canvassers at the late election 
A. I did for some of them. 
Q% mer you present during the canvass of the votes by the county canvaasers ? 
Ves, sir. 
* * * 5 * * * 
4 During the canvass of the vote of the county, was Bookhardt's poll called! 
. I think the name of Bookhardt's was called. The chairman had a list of the 
different polls in the county, and before he began he allowed us to copy the order 
in which the boxes would be called. My impression is that Boo s was on 
that list, and when it was called the commissioner who had charge of the boxes 
said he had none from Bookhardt's poll. 
X You were present then when that occurred ! 
. Yes, sir; that is what I think occurred. 
Q. Did you have this box, which you have opened this evening, in your posses- 
sion at that time? 
A. I did. 
Q. You were there representing the Republican candidates! 
A. Ves, sir; but I did not have the box there. 


4 Has it been on any other travels 
. I took it to Columbia when I went to the meeting of the State board of can- 
vassers. 


Q Now state where you had it in Columbia? 
had it in my room at the hotel, and I had it at the state-house in the sec- 
retary of state’s office, and I had it around with me at different places in Colum- 


bia. 
Q Name the other places where you had it. 
I don't recollect; I did not carry it rh here where I went; I had pre- 
taken it out of the safe and ed it with a private seal so I could if 
anybody tampered with it; when I took it to Columbia I carried it myself from 
the cars and went to the hotel. After registering my name I carried the box to 
the state-house with me. After that I carried it oack to the hotel and left the 
box there and went to dinner. 
Q Did you take the box to dinner with you? 
No, sir: I did not; left it in ot Cenc when I went to dinner. 
Q. Did Pba bring it back to Orangeburgh with you! 
A. 


viousl 


* * * 

Q. Did the question of the Bookhardt's poll come 
canvassers ¢ 

A. I don't recollect now whether it did or not. 

Q. Waas counsel represented the Republicans before the State board of can- 
vassers 

A. Mr. Taft, Mr. Elliott, and myself. 

Q. Didn't you go before the State board of canvassers with testimony in rela- 
tion to the different polls“ 


. Yes, sir. 
Was not Bookhardt’s one! 
. I don’t think so. 
r made no question before the State board of can vussers as to Bookhardt's 


po! 

A. I don’t think there was any such question before the board. 

Q. You did not make any question about Bookhardt’s poll! 

A. I don't recollect whether anything was mentioned about the Bookhardt's 
pan; it might have been, or might not have been. 1 don't remember whether we 
any affidavits in regard to it or not. 


* * 
up before the State board of 


Q But you had the box there? 
. Yes, sir, 


e8, sir. 
Q. Did you have an opportunity of offering testimony before the State board of 
canvassers ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Didn't they give you ample opportunity of putting in testimony ! 
2 We had 6 to put in the testimony we had, or which we thought they 
would be likely to take co; ce of. 
. You had identical box there! 


. Yes, sir. 
Did you offer it? 
. No, sir. 
Q Carried it to the room ? 
Yes, sir. 


g Kua bromphit i lack om the cara from Columbia 
. Yes, sir; I brought it back. 


Part of testimony of F. M. Wannamaker, (printed record, page 607:) 


Question. When the votes of the county were canvassed by the board of can- 
vassers where was the canvass held ? 

Answer. In the court-honse of Orangeburgh, in the presence of a large num- 
ber of persons, publicly. 
0 Q. ere woa parties—the Republican and the Democratic parties—represented 

y counse 

SA Yes, sir; both parties were represented by counsel. 

Q. Do you remember what occurred, whether in the call of precincts Book- 
hardt’s precinct was called? 

A. I remember when Bookhardt's precinct was called no box was found; I 
although subsequently learned from Mr. Lathrop that it was in his possession ; it 
was not tendered to the board of canvassers, 


[Memorandum: The foregoing are precinctsin the county of Orange- 
burgh. The testimony concerning the precincts in Charleston County 
had not been completed when Mr. O'Connor died, and has never been 
completed. ] 

The member from Pennsylvania talks about intimidation of Demo- 
crats by Republicans and invokes the shade of Calhoun! I say to 
yon that there are colored Democrats in South Carolina, and I say 
to you that the conduct at these polls rendered it dangerous to their 
lives, to their little cabins, and to their persons on the day of the 
election to cast their honest votes. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a little as to the election in South Carolina. It 
has been the policy of the Democratic party ever since 1876 (for we 
claim credit for some little portion of the intelligence of this coun- 
try) to gain to their ranks accessions from the colored people of the 
South. In what way have we done it? I have not the time to give 
you a very elaborate statement of what we have done, but will cite 
a few facts by way of illustration. 

We have said to the colored people of South Carolina: Form your 
colored Democratic clubs; send your delegates to our county con- 
ventions; do so, and we will give you representation on our tickets.“ 
In that way we have a colored Democracy, not as numerous as the 
colored Republicans, but vastly moreintelligent. [Derisive langhter 
on the Republican side.] We havea Democracy of colored people em- 
bracing the property-holders among them and as staunch Democrats 
as there are anywhere else, and I say to you and tothat side of the 
House that when you gave the colored man the ballot you then by 
the law of nature made the white man of the South, who is his 
friend, his leader, and those ballots we will control. 

Mr. Speaker, we control them not by force, but by the honest legis- 
lation of South Carolina. We control them by their personal in- 
terests, which are identical with those of our white ple. From 
the three counties which compose my district in that State there are 
four colored Democratic members of the Legislature in the South 
Carolina house of representatives, elected by the joint white and 
colored Democratic votes of that district. 

In my county there are three county commissioners; one of them 
is a colored Democrat. In my county there are fifty-two school dis- 
tricts, and in every one of these school districts there are three school 
trustees, two of them white and one colored; and there are two 
schools, one white and one colored school; and the property-holders 
of South Carolina—the white people of that State, the Democratic 
party in South Carolina, in its Legislature—though suffering under 
the wrongs resulting from Republican misrule, when they got the 
control of the government decided by a two-thirds vote that the 
colored man should be educated. They determined that he should 
have every advantage of education, although we had to pay the 
taxes. We believe that intelligence is the very foundation and basis 
of popular liberty; and with our humble means, impoverished by 
disaster, our property gone, we are doing with those means the best 
that we can; and that action and the course we are taking has cre- 
ated the colored Democratic party in South Carolina. 

I will state another circumstance. In my district, in the city of 
Charleston, there is one journal, and only . by the 
colored people as their special organ, and edi 31 an educated 
colored man, and that journal, independent in its itics, possibly 
in the Presidential election advocating the Republican Presiden- 
tial candidates, in its columns advocates the Democratic State, 
Congressional, and local tickets. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I say that secrecy is the essence of the ballot ; 
and that when a conspiracy is formed against the laws of the United 
States and against the laws of South Carolina, a conspiracy to com- 
pel every man to show his vote, not for the purpose of preventing 
double voting, (because this testimony, tampered with as it is, 
shows numerous boxes where they claim this open voting took 
place with Republican double tickets in them when the box was 
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opened, as is testified sometimes by Republican witnesses, ) not for 

at purpose, but because the colored men could thus be “ spotted” 
for intimidation, for ostracism, for personal violence, who would 
dare to vote the Democratic ticket in some barbarous sections. 
When that is the case, I say that I stand here by the last voice of 
the people of that district; and standing here, feeling that in the 
action which I anticipate this evening a gross wrong is to be in- 
flicted upon my people, I have the right to say that I have not had 
the opportunity afforded me to show this state of facts which every 
litigant is afforded by the law. And in this high tribunal, this tri- 
bunal which, under the Constitution, is the judge in this case; this 
tribunal which ought, of all others, to act according to the rules of 
law and precedent—I say that in this case—is preordained a prece- 
dent which future Congresses will disclaim, as this Congress may 
yor look back with shame upon some of the partisan decisions of 
the past. 

I had thought, Mr. Speaker, that day was over. I know there have 
been some issues that were unpleasant, but I had thought that they 
were dead, Iknow that I represent a people who are as loyal to that 
flag which waves over the Speaker's desk as any member upon this 
floor; a people who would maintain the decision rendered by the 
arbitrament of arms as fairly and in as good faith as if it had been 
rendered in a court; and I say for that people now, that this action 
you have determined upon will be a wrong, but that this wrong 
will not affect that feeling, and that I speak their voice when I say 
that we still claim that this is onr common country, and that we are 
a part of it, and as much a part of it as anybody in this broad land. 
Applause. 

t lave nothing to ask of grace or favor. Ihave only asked what 
I believed to be right; and I expect it to be denied. Isay that my 
constituency are entitled to a proper representation here. And if 
this House, under its high powers, shall grant this seat to the con- 
testant and permit them to be misrepresented by one whose record 
of the past comes up and culminates now in forgery, it is the majority 
of this House which assumes the responsibility, and to its behest we 
have to bow. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Improvement of Mississippi River. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. THOMAS M. GUNTER, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 7, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 5393) 3 un appropriation for the improvement of the 


navigation and commerce of the Mississippi River in accordance with the recom- 
mendations, plana, specifications, and estimates of the Mississippi River commis- 
sion. 


The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House o; resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the following sums of money be, and they are 
hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the ‘Treasury not, otherwise 
appropriated, to be expended by and under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
for the improvement of the navigation and commerce of the Mississippi River: 

For the construction, repair, completion, and preservation of certain works on 
the 3 River between the mouth of the Ohio River and the head of the 
passes of the Mississippi River, in accordance with the recommendations, plans, 
specifications, and estimates of the Mississippi River commission, $4,615,000. 

For improving the Mississippi River between the mouths of the Ohio River and 
the Minois River, in Illinois and Missouri, (continuing improvements, ) $1,000,000. 

For improving the Mississippi River between the mouth of the Illinois River 
and Des Moines Rapids, in Illinois and Missouri, (continuing improvements,) 


500,000. 
Por improving the Mississippi River between Des Moines Rapids and Saint 
Paul, in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, and Wisconsin, (continuing improve- 
ments,) $750,000. 

Amount appropriated, $6,863,000. 

Mr. GUNTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Questions of grave importance have been discussed 
in either branch of Congress for many days, questions affecting varied 
interests and demanding and receiving grave consideration ; such, 
for instance, as that to determine whether a distinguished citizen 
of the Republic shall be pensioned for life at the rate of $13,500 per 
annum, or be allowed to exist on the private income of half a mill- 
ion dollars; and whether we should enter the households of a certain 
class of people in the Territories and prescribe the number and class 
of inmates ; and whether we should deny to the citizens of a nation 
with which we are on friendly terms the privilege of habitation in 
our country. All these have been discussed, and I have not taken 
any part in the debates, because I did not care to do so; did not feel 
the necessity of adding any words of mine to the wisdom evolved 
by those who were so earnestly engaged in these matters. 

But now, Mr. Speaker, there is a question before the House, before 
the country, which my work-a-day mind can understand; one in 
which of the fifty million inhabitants of this country more than 
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twenty-five millions are directly interested; one which is not for 
to-day alone, but for all time; one which, when properly viewed, 
is a question whether we shall redeem an empire, before the com- 
ing splendors of which all that is past, either in history or tradition, 
is as naught; or whether through error upon our pan we shall delay, 
instead of hasten the day, when the Mississippi Valley shall be the 
center of the world’s power and riches. 

The bill under consideration is“ for the improvement of the navi- 

ation of the Mississippi River, and to prevent destructive floods.” 
ow vast, Mr. Speaker, are the interests involved when compared 
with those to which I have alluded. Those only affected certain con- 
fined localities or specified individuals, but these affect not only the 
twenty-five million people who live in the watershed of the Missis- 
sippi but all, all the people, not of this country alone but of the civil- 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, let us imagine ourselves advanced to that period of 
time when the air will be navigated as the water is, and seating onr- 
selves in the palace-car of an air-train, let us start from the mouth 
of the great river, follow it to its source, and report what we see. 

At the mouth and thence for three hundred miles, to the entrance 
of Red River, upon our northward trip, the elevation we take will 
have to be considerable, and the telescopes we use powerful, for we 
must look over a country averaging over one hundred miles in width. 
What do we see? Below us lies thirty thousand square miles, nine- 
teen million two hundred thousand acres of the richest alluvial land 
in the world. Through it rolls the mighty flood of the Mississippi 
River. Everywhere the silver threads mark where bayous, lagoons, 
and streams, e each other, with the great Father of 
Waters, and with the Gulf of Mexico, present the most perfect system, 
if utilized, of water communication that could be devised by man—yes, 
Mr. Speaker, more perfect than could be devised by man, for it is the 
work of the great Creator of the universe. 

An almost tropical sun warms the soil, when air and light have been 
let in upon it and man has made his habitation, making it bring forth 
the most valuable of agricultural products, Sugar, cotton, rice, fruits, 
and Yogeuabies without number, incomparable in quality and un- 
stinted in yield, burden the earth. But, sir, only a fraction and a very 
small fraction of this thirty thousand miles, of these millions of acres, 
have been reclaimed from the virgin forest. For every acre that 
shows the tillage of man there are ten that are still given up to the 
stately live oak, the mighty cypress, or the unsightly gum tree, 
Why? Why is it that these lands which repay every year more than 
the cost of the land and the cultivation are left untouched? Why 
is it that this virginal forest remains, when the genial sun, the air, 
and the rich soil all proclaim to the children of men, “ Here is the 
home for you. Here you can easily acquire the necessities of life and 

»vrovide for your old age a time of ease and rest.” Ah, sir, it is 
cause the mighty flood of waters that rolls down from lake and 
mountain to the Gulf has not been controlled, and even those who 
aes rescued homes from the wilderness have annually to fight the 
oods. 

But, sir, to pass on in our voyage for another three hundred miles, 
to the southern border of the State which I have the honor iu part 
to represent. Over this distance we find an average width of seventy 
miles within the valley of lands as rich us those already viewed, but 
with somewhat different characteristics of soil and climate. The 
sun does not shine so warmly and the vegetation changes ; the sngar- 
cane will not Epen because the breezes that come from the frozen 
North bring early frosts and congeal the unripe 1 But here the 
cotton grows, and with it corn, the former more luxuriantly than in 
its native home upon the banks of the Indus, and the latter as grandly 
as when the first grain was planted for the benefit of Hiawatha. 
Here are 21,000 square miles—13,500,000 acres of land, “rich as the 
sun shines on,” with only the same proportion and for the same rea- 
sons in cultivation. 

But let us hasten onward. From the southern line of Arkansas, 
to Cairo, Illinois, is six hundred miles, and the average width of 
the land affected by the overflow is about forty miles, that is 
24,000 square miles, 15,500,000 acres. This land is no less rich than 
that of the two preceding sections spoken of. But again the soil 
and climate chan Cotton still grows as luxuriantly as in the 
second space mentioned, until we near the northern boundary; corn 
even better than farther south, while wheat, oats, and other small 
grains are added to the products. 

I shall not attempt at present to follow the river farther north. 
I have reached the line which some years ago, in company with some 
friends of mine, I attempted to cross, and haying failed, out of def- 
erence to the feelings of the gentlemen who then objected to my 
crossing, and many of whom I see here, I shall pause at Cairo for 
the present. 

But what have we seen? A vast delta or valley twelve hundred 
miles long, varying in width from forty to one hundred miles, cou 
taining over 75,000 square miles—over 50,000,000 acres—of rich, al- 
luvial soil, not one-tenth of which is in cultivation, and which, if it 
were reclaimed from the wasting floods, would produce wheat, oats, 
corn, cotton, sugar, and rice enough to feed the world. 

I do not conceive, Mr. Speaker, that there is much difference of 
opinion as to the necessity of improving this great channel of com- 
merce, this grand highway which was constructed by the Almighty, 
this mighty inland sea. There may be a few men, both in and 
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out of Congress, but there are very few, (and that is so much the 
better,) who dispute the power of Congress to enter upon this work; 
but if there are any such left they are in the condition of the Irish- 
man’s chicken. He broke anegg and took the contents in his mouth 
without looking at it; as he closed his mouth the “ peep ” of a chicken 
was heard. ‘You spake too late,” said he, as he swallowed the 
morsel, And so with the few who oppose the improvement of the 
Mississippi River; they “spake too late.“ Congress has fully com- 
mitted itself, and the people have indorsed it in doing so, to the 
policy of spending whatever money may be needed, no matter how great 
the sum, to redeem the valley of the Mississippi River from overflow, 
and to make it a highway of commerce that can be used at all times. 
Spasmodic efforts had been made before, but in June, 1879, when the 
act was passed “to provide for the appointment of a ‘ Mississippi 
River commission’ for the improvement of said river from the head 
of the passes, near its mouth, tothe headwaters,” Congress definitely 
declared its future intentions to be, “that a settled plan of improve- 
ment should be adopted and carried out.” 

In pursuance of that act, the “ Mississippi River commission ” has 
been spre has entered upon the disc. of its duties ; entered 
upon 3 intelligently, as was to be expected from the class of men 
selected. 

General Gilmore, president of the commission, in his report dated 
February 17, 1880, (Ex. Doc, 58, Forty-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion,) places the duties of the commission under o heads, thus: 

The work assigned to the commission was— 

First. To direct and complete such surveys of the Mississippi River between 
the head of the , near its mouth and its headwaters as were then in pro- 

ress; and to make such additional surveys and of said river and 

ts tributaries as might by it be deemed necessary. 

Second. To take into consideration and mature snch plan or s as will cor- 
rect, permanently locate, and deepen the channel and protect the banks of the 
reece River; improve and give safety and ease to the navigation thereof ; 
prevent destructive floods and promote and facilitate commerce and tal serv- 
o i La 8 such plans to prepare and submit estimates of the cost of executing 

e 

Third. To report specifically upon the practicability, feasibility, and probable 
8 the plans known as the jetty system, the levee system, and the outlet 
system, 

Having defined its work as laid down in the creative act, the com- 
mission proceeded to perform its first duties. The examinations and 
surveys, directed under the first subdivision, were simply to enable 
the commission to proceed upon proper data “to mature such plan 
or plans as will correct, permanently locate, and deepen the chan- 
nel,” &c., and then to submit estimates of the cost of executing the 
8 plan or plaus“ selected. All this has been done; the plans have 
been matured, which, in the opinion of the commission, will do all 
that the act creating that commission contemplated. 

What did we expect, what did we desire when we made the law 
creating the commission? Let us revert to the law and see. Section 
4 says: 

It shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration and mature 
such plan or plans and estimates as will correct, permanently locate, and deepen 
the channel and protect the banks of the Mississippi Kiver; improve and give 


p 
safety and ease to the navigation thereof; prevent structive ; promote and 
facilitate commerce, trade, and the postal service. 


It was “to take into consideration and mature such plan or plans ;” 
that was all. As would do what? What we, the representatives of 
the people of the United States, wanted. Did we tell the commis- 
sion? Very plainly. We wanted “to correct, permanently locate, 
and deepen the channel” of the Mississippi River. The commission 
has told us how, in its judgment, that should be done, and I entirely 
and heartily agree with and indorse the plan of the commission. 
But that was not all it was to do. It was to“ protect the banks of 
the Mississippi River.” If it can—and I believe it can, under the 
plan pro —“‘ correct, permanently locate, and deepen the chan- 
nel,” the banks would be “protected,” so that the one direction 
includes the other, and the plan proposed is sufficient. 

To ‘improve and give safety and ease to the navigation” of the 
Mississippi River is the next thing we desired, and would be a logi- 
cal sequence of the first, for if we *‘ correct, permanently locate, and 
deepen the channel” of the river, at the same time “protecting its 
banks,” we certainly“ improve and give safety and ease to the navi- 
gation.” The one follows the other as certainly as night follows day; 
as death follows life. So, too, we desired such plans as would “ pro- 
mote and facilitate commerce, trade, and the postal service.” But 
what I said about giving “ease and safety to navigation“ is equally 
applicable to this clause. If we „correct, permanently locate, and 
deepen the channel” and ‘protect the banks” of the Mississippi 
River, we at once “ facilitate commerce, trade, and the postal serv- 
ice,” because we give „safety and ease to the navigation” of the 
river. So that what we wanted the commission to do was to ‘‘mature 
such plan or plans as will correct, permanently locate, and a 
the channel and protect the banks of the Mississippi River.” That 
is all. The other ponge of which I have spoken in the law are sim- 
ply the results we desired from the work that was to be done. They were 
surplusage, so far as anything the commission was to do. They were 
simply instructions to show to the commission why we wanted the 
channel “deepened and permanently located and the banks pro- 
tected.” 

Mr. Speaker, we give this commission a most important work. 
How important it is I shall not now attempt to show, except to say 


that every producer of grain, coal, iron, wool, furniture, of anythigg 
in fact from Pittsburgh, Fensi raia, clear across the great States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and the territory of the Northwest, has an immediate and 
vital interest in securing “‘ safety and ease in the navigation of the 
8 9 River,“ and that can only be done by doing what we, in 
the act I have quoted, directed this commission to“ consider and 
mature plans” for doing, that is, “to permanently locate and deepen 
the channel” aud“ protect the banks of the river.” 

Every producer in these sections has, as I said, a vital interest in 
this; every “worker in brass and iron,” like Tubal Cain of old 
every shepherd like Abel; every husbandman like Adam; every man, 
whether he is one of those who “earns his bread by the sweat of his 
brow” or is of those who have accumulated labor in the shape of 
capital, all are alike interested, because with “safety and ease” in 
the navigation of the Mississippi River, the products of these sec- 
tions, be they what they may or in what quantities they may, can 
be transported more cheaply to the consumer, 50 per cent. more 
cheaply, and the producer will receive, not all the difference, but a 
fair and just proportion of it, and he will receive it in more ways 
than one; he will receive it in increased prices, for prices will be 
increased, and also in the decreased prices he will have to pay for 
what is brought from other sections to him. 

But it is not only the people of the section I have named that will 
reap the benefit of ‘‘safety and ease” in the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi River that is to be produced by giving it a ‘‘ deepened and per- 
manently located channel and protected banks.” The dwellers in the 
Southern and Gulf States; on the Atlantic seaboard, from Florida to 
Maine; the people of the great Middle States, through which pass the 
lines of railways from the West to the East; the toilers in the cities ; 
the workmen in the factories will all be benefited. They will receive 
some of the benefits that accrue from cheapened transportation ; what 
they have to buy will be cheaper; what they have to sell will bring 
more, because the cost of carrying will be lessened each way, for 
though lines of railway may combine to keep up prices, they can- 
not combine with the Mississippi River nor against it, and their rates 
will have to be lowered. 

So then, Mr. Speaker, I believe, and my belief is founded upon rea- 
son and logic, that every one of the fifty million people of this conn- 
try will be benefited by the securing of „safety and ease” in the 
navigation of the Lean oe River, with the possible exception of 
the owners of some railr stocks, 

But, sir, when this commission was constituted we directed it to 
do something else besides ‘ correct, permanently locate, deepen the 
channel,” and “protect the banks of the Mississippi River,” that 
“safety and ease” should be given “to the navigation thereof.” 
Yes, sir, they had another and, I honestly believe, a still more im- 
poran duty to perform, and that was “to prevent destructive Jloods.” 

say it is more important, and it is undoubtedly more difficult, In 
that grand epic poem, the grandest in any language or of any time, 
the book of Job, we find the question * Who hath divided a water- 
course for the overflowing of water,” but even more than that, is 
what the Mississippi River commission was called upon to do, when 
we directed it to ‘consider and mature such plan or plans as will” 
„prevent destructive floods.“ 

“ Who hath divided a water-conrse for the overflowing of waters,” 
and who hath confined amighty flood such as that which flows down 
the valley of the Mississippi? To“ dam the Nile with bulrushes” 
would seem to be easy in comparison with this work we have directed 
our commission to “mature” plans for, and yet I believe it can ac- 
complish that work, always provided we give it the necessary aid. 
I believe it can be done, because I am not prepared to say that hu- 
man intelligence is bounded by any limit except that of money, and 
Lam prepared to say that he who mould deny money for the purpose of 
accomplishing the work which this commission was created for is 
unfit to be a representative of the American people. 

I have carefully examined the reports of the commission and the 
plans recommended. General Gilmore says in his report, (page 14:) 

While it is not claimed that levees in themselves are necessary as a means of 
securing ultimately adeep channel for navigation, it is believed that the repair 
and maintenance of the extensive lines already existing will hasten the work of 
channel improvement through the increased scour and depth of river-bed which 
they would produce during the high-river stages. They are regarded as adesirable, 
Songs not a necessary, adjunct in the general system of improvement submitted. 

It is obvious that levees are, upon a large portion of the river, essential to pre- 
vent destruction to life and property by overflow. They give safety and ease to 
navigation and promote and facilitate commerce and trade by establishing banks or 
landing places above the reach of floods upon which produce can be placed while 
2 shipment, and where steamboats aud other river craft can land in times 
0 water, 

Ia restricted sense, as auxiliary to a plan of channel improvement only, the 
construction and maintenance of a levee system is not demanded. But in a larger 
sense, as embracing not only beneficial effects upon the channel but as a protec- 
tion against destructive floods, a levee system is essential; and such system also 
promotes and facilitates commerce, trade, and the postal service. 

With that statement I entirely agree; it is based upon sound rea- 
soning, but I cannot fully indorse what General Gillmore says ante- 
rior to this in relation to outlets, and I think further, that his own 
argument, his own statement of facts, on pages 9 and 10, as to the 
Atchafalaya, refute the conclusions at which he arrives, I do not 
claim to be a civil engineer, or to have a scientific knowledge which 
would enable me to confute what General Gilmore says, but I think 
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facts—facts stated by him as well as by others—are more powerful 
than theories, and I cannot therefore indorse the commission when 
it declares that “outlets” are not and will not be useful in disposing 
of the mighty floods, such as that which is now devastating the 
valley, when they come ba, Se it. The plan for the improvement of 


the navigation, for dee ng the channel and permanently locating 
it, I consider good. The report says, (pages 16mnd 17 :) 

It would seem, therefore, that the plan of improvement must comprise as its 
essential features the contraction of the water-way of the river to a com tively 
uniform width, and the protection of caving banks, and this is presumed to be the 
plan referred to in the act as the ‘jetty system.” Itis known, from observation 
of the river below Cairo, not only that shoala and bars, producing insufficient 
depth and bad navigation, are always accompanied by a low-water width exceed- 
ing three thousand feet, but that wherever the river does not exceed that width 
there ia a good channel. In other words, bad navigation invariably accompanies 
a wide low-river water-way, and good navigation a narrow one. 

The work to be done, therefore, isto scour out and maintain a channel through 


the shoals and bars existing in those portions of the river where the width is ex- 


cessive, and to build up new banks and develop new shore lines, s0 as to establish 
5 Be as practicable the requisite conditions of uniform velocity for all stages of 

6 river. 

It is believed that this improvement can be accomplished below Cairo by con- 
tracting the low-water channel-way to an ä uniform width of about 
three thousand feet for the purpose of scouring out a channel through the shoals 
and bars, and op auni gh the action of appropriate works constructed at 
suitable localities, the deposition of sand and other earthy materials ei ola 
by the water “oe the dry bars and other portions of the present bed not embraced 
within the limits of the Nee sera low-water channel. © ultimate effect sought 
to be prodaced by such deposits is a comparative uniformity in the width of the 
high-water channel of the river. 

t is believed that the works estimated for in this repons will create and estab- 
lish a depth of at least ten feet at extreme low stages of the river over all the bars 
below Cairo where they are located. 

It is 533 of this commission that, as a general rule, the channel should 
be fixed maintained in its praos location; and that no attempt should be 
made to straighten the river or to shorten it by cut-offs, 

So let it be. Iam satisfied with that so far as it goes, and care 
not what it costs. But something else is wanted, and that is a re- 
duction of the“ flood level.“ Two members of the commission, one 
of them now a Senator of the United States, and the other an accom- 
plished engineer, differed with the majority, as I have differed with 
them, as to the advisability of outlets, sproni substantially to the 
necessity for levees, and the narrowing of the channels to produce a 
greater depth at low water, and to ‘‘ permanently locate” it. Gen- 
eral Comstock and Senator HARRISON say, (page 22, minority re- 
port:) 

A reduction of the flood-level is very desirable, but where on other rivers this 
has been effected, cut-offs have usually played an essential part. For this reason 
we are not popan to absolutely reject their use, after the banks of the river have 
been thoroughly protected for considerable distances above and below the sites 
where they are about to occur. 


It is undisputed that the “ flood-level” is now being lowered b 
the cut-off, (outlet if yon please,) of the Atchafalaya, through whic 
an immense body of water from the Mississippi is now pouring, 
reaching the Gulf by a route three hundred miles shorter than that 
by the river, and over an incline three times as great to the mile. 
This cut-off outlet, or Whatever you may choose to call it, is 
giving relief below where it opens from the river from a ‘destructive 

ood,” and one such fact is worth all the theories evolved by the 
metaphysicians. If that outlet,“ carrying 10 or 20 per cent. of the 
flood tide, is relieving the country below it from the utter destrue- 
tion that has come upon that above it, I would to God that it left 
the river five hundred miles above where it does and carried off 
double the amount it does, for then there would be no overflow, and 
we would not be listening to the cries of distress that come to us 
from every quarter of the great valley between Cairo and the head 
of the Atchafalaya, But some one will say, ‘‘ The floods you send off 
through your outlets will overflow their banks and create the dis- 
tress and damage in that section from which you secure another 
section.“ 

Not so, Mr. Speaker, one million cubic feet of water each second 
of recorded time flows past New Orleans, within the banks of the 
Mississippi River. What power can restrain this within bounds? 
Divide into a number of small streams and it would be easy. The 
water flowing through the Atchafalaya, with its swifter current, can 
be easily controlled by levees, when it would be a physical impossi- 
bility to restrain that which flows through the Mississippi. That 
this result—that is the deepening of the channel and the control of 
the water—can be obtained in small rivers is proven by the reports on 
Red River, and on the Atchafalaya, contained in the supplementary 
report of the commission to this Con ess, So that the only real 
objection that could be made to the outlet system in connection with 
the levees and the narrowing of the channel proves to be no objec- 
tion. Divide and conquer” has been the motto of the world. If 
we cannot conquer this flood of waters, if we cannot bind in bonds 
that cannot be broken—cannot build a prison-house strong enough 
to hold it, then let us divide it so that we can conquer. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that all the knowledge of the world 
is confined to that very estimable body of men known as army 
aud civil engineers. They have a technical education, and most of 
them travel in the rnts made for them by former engineers, very few, 
not of engineers alone, but of any class of men who are technically 
educated, being able to break the trammels which necessarily bind 
the man who receives a technical education. Nor do I conceive that 
an education at West Point, or as a civil engineer, necessarily makes 


a man competent to tell what should be done for the prevention of 
“destructive floods” in the Mississippi River. There are no prece- 
dents to guide us, for there is no other such river as the Mississippi. 
Experience on the river—a knowledge acquired by contact with it— 
its 1 4 55 history since the settlement, all these should be consid- 
ered by us, as well as what the commission says, when we endeavor 
to prevent ‘‘ destructive floods.” 

on did not surrender its right to consider and act when it 
crea the commission and directed it to“ consider and mature 
such plan or plans” as would, if carried out, effect the desired end. 
It asked, it directed this creature of its own creation to“ consider 
and mature” and to “submit” its „plan or plans” for approval. 
For my part I am ready, as I said before, to approve the plan sub- 
mitted for the pu of correcting, permanently locating, deep- 
ening the channel, and protecting the banks of the river, so that 
safety and ease would be given to the navigation. But to prevent 
“ destructive floods,” I want them to enlarge their ideas; I want to 
see the outlet system tried. General Gilmore, in his report, more 
than once speaks of the pro works as “an experiment.“ Let 
the commission add another experiment and test the theory of out- 
lets, if that can be called a theory which has been of benefit in past 
years, and which is now doing vast good. 

I spoke of the necessity that existed of consulting on this subject 
men of experience on the river, men whose knowledge came from 
personal observation. Captain T. P. Leathers has lived on the Mis- 
— ppi River more years than most of us have seen, and he said on 
the 7th of this month, at Vicksburgh, in the center of this great sea 
of waters now surging down in the Mississippi Valley: 


If the Government does not take immediate steps toward relieving the valley, or, 
in other words, to provide substantially for the complete riddance of this super- 
abundance of water by an effectual outlet system, the inhabitants of this immense 
tract of the richest lands in the world be compelled to abandon their own 
homes and flee to the hills for protection. It is a plain p: ition, and 
without fear of successful contradiction, that the river is higher at the present 
time below New Orleans ever known before, and as the water cannot be car- 
ried away in its re channel, (the mouth below having been impeded by arti- 
ficial ods,) it is bound to have recourse to other means than those furnished 
by nature for its exit to the Gulf, and unless there occur several serious breaks in 
the levees above New Orleans, that city will experience a most disastrous overflow 
this year. Itis a most notorious fact that the Mississippi River has never been 
so sluggish as it is just now, and this also may be accounted for in the obstrac- 
tions at its mouth. If Lake Borgne is made the outlet, the Father of Waters will 
need no levees except at 3 low points, and as the present crevasses at 
Bonnet Carré and Morganza are fast closing up, it will necessitate the river chan- 
nel in seeking another outflow. 


The views of such a man as Captain Leathers should command 
respectful attention, should be considered carefully, for they are the 
result of fifty years’ observation by a man of sense, whose entire 
business is upon the river, Captain John Cowdon is another old 
river man, who has studied the river for years, and who has a won- 
derful fund of information upon it, a fund which would be more 

enerally drawn upon but for the severity with which Captain Cow- 

on comments upg the opinions and views of others. He believes 
that outlets only are needed, not only to prevent ‘destructive 
floods” but to “correct, permanently locate, and improve” the 
banks of the river, and give “safety and ease to the navigation 
thereof.” There are many others who think as he does, and I want 
to do anything, everything, that might help to prevent ‘‘ destruct- 
ive floods ” such as that now destroying the country. 

I said, Mr. Speaker, that this branch of the commission’s work 
was more important than the other. I think it is. I have endeav- 
ored to show the importance of giving “safety and ease” to the 
navigation and how it would affect all the people of this country. 
Now, sir, permit me briefly to demonstrate the result that would 
follow the prevention of ‘destructive floods.” Let us suppose the 
work to have been done and a generation to have passed away, and 
enter once more the “ air-line railway” that passes from the mouth 
of the Mississippi River to its headwaters. at do we see? All 
along the Gulf coast, where now the fish-hawk and the alligator are 
the only inhabitants, are stately residences and smiling cottages, 
fields of golden oranges and lemons, of plantains, bananas, and figs, 
vast areas of waving cane, that will yield enough sugar to supply 
America and send a large surplus abroad, with sugar-mills convert- 
ing it; a busy hive, teeming with a dense population, living in 
health and plenty where now there are but a few scattered dwellers, 
fighting in the summer and fall the miasma that comes from over- 
flowed lands, and in the winter and spring the overflowing waters 
that make the miasma. 

This is the sight that greets us for the first section of our previous 
voyage, and then comes the cotton-fields, broad as the alluvial lands 
wherein the cotton attains such perfection, while the open bolls tell 
of an abundant yield. We hear the ceaseless whir of the gin, see the 
fires of the oil-factories and the cotton-presses, the houses of the in- 
habitants, embowered in vines that yield the richest of wines, surround- 
ed by orchards of luscious peaches. Further on in the third section 
the cotton covers only a porkon of the earth; corn first, and then 
corn and wheat divide the empire; the orchards have been re-en- 
forced by the apple, while the grape and peach remain. Inthe broad 
valley containing its seventy-five t nd square miles reclaimed from 
the overflow every acre is productive and every acre is made to 9 
duce. The value of the timber alone that has been removed from 
this reclaimed land has ten times over repaid the cost of reclamation, 
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and now, year after year, for generation after generation, without 
the intervention of any Shipherds or guano kings, the rich soil re- 
turns a hundred fold the care and money that have been bestowed 
upon it. The mighty river, with its inflowing branches and its out- 
flowing “outlets,” glides peacefully along between its restraining 
walls like a well-broken and harnessed courser, and on its bosom 
bears the commerce of a world. 

Sir, the picture is not overdrawn. The valley of the Mississippi, 
within the limits of overtiow, is the largest body of alluvial land in 
the world, and it isthe richest. It is our heritage to give to future 
generations, and we must determine whether we will give it to them 
in a condition to support a population as dense as that of Belgium, 
or whether we will leave it as it is. That is what we are consider- 
ing in this bill. 

I regret, sir, to see among some members (fortunately only a few) 
a disposition to oppose granting the sums asked for by the Missis- 
sippi River Commission. This opposition comes from more than one 
reason, or rather pretext. Oue says, ‘‘Too much money is required.” 
Too much cannot be expended on this work. 

Mr. Speaker, within the last thirty years the Congress of the 
United States has given $100,000,000 for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors to benefit local trade and commerce. During the 
same period of time it has given over one hundred and thirty mill- 
ions of acres of land, valued at over three hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars, in aid of railroads to give ‘‘ safety and ease” to travel, and to 
“ facilitate commerce, trade, travel, and the postal service.” Here 
are nearly five hundred millions of dollars voted by Congress for one 
of the purposes for which this appropriation is asked, and the bene- 
fits derived from that sum, compared to those that will arise from 
this, “ giving safety and ease to the navigation of the Mississippi 
River,” are as but a drop of water to an ocean, without considering 
the benefits that would be gained from the prevention of “ destruct- 
ive floods ;” and yet gentlemen talk of ‘‘ the cost” of these proposed 
improvements. 

Another says, The plan is not perfect.” Neither is anything else 
conceived by the finite mind of man; but it is the best we have. 
Still another echoes the growl from the hungry vampires in the 
lobby, “There is a job in it.“ So there is, and a grand one—the 
grandest ever attempted by man—* the job” of reclaiming an empire. 
I want to be in that “job.” 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that our duty is plain. We directed 
a commission to examine into and report a plan to improve the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River. It has made its examination and 
reported its plan, and it asks us for the money—not to be expended by 
it—to carry out the plan. If we believe that the object desired can 
be accomplished by the means su pentad then we should at once 
vote the money; for, as I have said before, no question of cost should 
be permitted to enter into this subject. ‘The Mississippi River must 
be made navigable at all times, its overflow restrained, and its valley 
reclaimed, let the cost be what it may. This is a duty we owe to the 
world. 


Jefferson’s Granddaughter. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. ROBINSON, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 5, 1882, 


On House bill No. 6304, pranting a pension to Septimia Randolph Meikleham, 
only surviving grandchild of Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In an humble cottage, rented at twenty dollars a 
month, in a secluded part of Georgetown, inthis District, lives Sep- 
timia Randolph Meikleham, widow of Dr. Meikleham, daughter of 
Martha Jefferson and only surviving grandchild of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, with her three children, depending mostly upon the exertions 
of a delicate and dutiful daughter for their support. She was born 
at Monticello, beneath her illustrious grandfathers roof, on the 3d 
day of January, 1814. She was the seventh daughter, and hence 
called Septimia, and, I believe, the youngest child but one of Gov- 
ernor Thomas Mann Randolph and Martha Jefferson. They had 
twelve children, five sons and seven daughters, all born in Jeffer- 
son’s home at Monticello except Mary Jefferson and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who were born at Edge Hill, and James Madison, who was born 
at the White House, in the city of Washington, when her mother 
was the mistress of that establishment. 

Thomas Jefferson was the prophet and founder of American re- 
publicanism, the father of the University of Virginia, the author of 
the statute of Virginia for religious freedom, and of the Declaration 
of American Independence, A few minutes past noon on the 4th of 
July, 1826, just half a century after the adoption of his immortal 


Declaration, he and his t compeer, John Adams, one the second 
and the other the third President of the United States, of whose in- 
dependence they had been among the stoutest champions, winged 
their flight to another world on the same day, in the term of the 
sixth President, the son of the second, John Quincy Adams, each 
supposing that the other survived him, leaving the country whose 
liberties they so ely contributed to establish trebled in popula- 
tion, with all the signers of her independence dead but one, the first 
gentleman of the world, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who for six 
years longer lived to enjoy the homage of the entire country, and 
pee to pass away and follow them to the starry home of the good 
and great. 

Jefferson had five children. His wife was five years younger than 
he. They were married on the Ist day of January, 1772; he at twen- 
ty-nine, she at twenty-four years of age. Ten years after they mar- 
ried, and four months after the birth of their fifth child, she died. No 
dying wife ever 1eceived such attention or was followed to the grave 
with such anguish from her husband. Their children were: 

Martha Jefferson, born September 27, 1772, at one o’elock a. m. ; 
married Thomas Mann Randolph, jr., February 23, 1790; died Octo- 
ber 10, 1836. 

Jane Randolph Jefferson, born April 3, 1774, at eleven o'clock a. 
m.; died in September, 1775. 

A son, (nameless,) born May 28, 1777, at ten o’clock a. m.; died 
June 14, the same year, at ten o’clock p. m. 

Mary Jefferson, born August 1, 1778, at half past one o’clock a.m. ; 
married John Werle Eppes October 13, 1797; died April 17, 1804, 
between eight and nine o’clock a. m. 

A daughter, (nameless,) born in Richmond, November 3, 1780, at 
a quarter before eleven o'clock p. m.; died April 15, 1781, at ten 
o’clock a. m. 

Lucy Elizabeth, born May 8, 1782, at one o’clock a. m.; died 1784. 

Martha’s husband, who was afterward member of Congress and 
governor of the State, died in 1828; Mary's husband in 1825, (Lan- 
man says 1823.) Mr. Eppes was a distinguished Representative and 
Senator in Congress. Their son Francis was their only child living 
at Jefferson’s death, but is long since dead. His descendants now 
reside in Florida. 

Martha had twelve children, whom I shall here name in the order, I 
believe, of their birth: Ann Cary Randolph married Charles Bank- 
head, of Virginia, and died the same year with her grandfather; 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph died in 1875; Eleonora Wayles Randolph 
died in 1795; Eleonora Wayles Randolph (second) married Joseph 
ee. of Boston, and died in 1876, a year after her father; Cor- 
nelia Jefferson Randolph died in 1871 ; Mary Jefferson Randolph 
died in 1876; Virginia Jefferson Randolph married Nicholas P. Trist 
and died in Washington during the present year; James Madison 
Randolph died in 1834; Benjamin Franklin Randolph died in 1871; 
Merriwether Lewis Randolph died in 1839; Septimia Randolph mar- 
ried Dr. David Scott Meikleham, of Glasgow, Scotland, now de- 
ceased; and George Wythe Randolph died in 1867. 

Jefferson's daughter Martha, Mrs. Meikleham’s mother, and her 
children received the particular care and love of her father. When 
she was only eleven years of age, a year younger than Mrs. Meikle- 
ham was at Jefferson’s death, and one year after the death of her 
mother, he left her at school in Philadelphia with Mrs. Hopkinson 
while he journeyed to Annapolis. November 28, 1783, he wrote her a 
letter informing her that he had arrived at Annapolis safely “ after 
four days’ journey.” He tells her to improve her opportunity for ed- 
ueation, as that would console him for having to part with Ser and 
would prevent the diminution of his love; it could not be increased. 
He asks her to consider her teacher as her mother, with whose loss 
Heaven had been pleased to afflict her; that should she do anything 
to incur her teacher’s disapprobation she should think no concession 
too much to regain her good will. He suggested the distribution of 
her time: 

“From eight to ten, practice music. 

From ten to one, dance one day and draw another. 

From one to two, draw on the day you dance and write a letter 
next day. 

„From three to four, read French. 

From four to five, exercise yourself in music. 

From five till bed-time, read English, write,” &e. 

He wanted her to write to him by every post, and to tell him 
what books she read, what tunes she learned, and to inelose to him 
her best copy of every lesson in drawing; to take care and never 
spell a word wrong: It is great praise for a lady to spell well. 

e had placed his happiness on seeing her good and accomplished ; 
and no distress which this world could now bring would equal her 
disappointment of his hopes. A fortnight after, he wrote her a letter 
warning her to disregard rumors then prevalent about the end of the 
world. The Almighty had never told anybody when he would end 
it. The best way to be prepared for the end of the world or for death, 
which was a more certain event, was never to do or say a bad thing. 
Ten days later he wrote heron the subject of dress. He wanted her 
to have fine but not gay dresses. She should see that her clothes 
were clean, whole, and properly put on. She should, fromthe moment 
she rose till she went to bed, appear as cleanly and as properly dressed 
as at dinner or tea, so that she could at any time be seen by any gen- 
tleman without a pin being amiss. 
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On the 5th of July, 1784, Mr. Jefferson sailed on a diplomatic mis- 
sion to Europe from Boston for Cowes, in England, taking with him 
his beloved Martha, leaving his two younger daughters, Mary and 
Lucy, six and two years of age, behind him, never more to see the 
latter, as she died during the year. They made the voyage in three 
weeks. Martha was then twelve years of age, and was placed ata 
convent school in Paris, L’Abbaye Royale de Fanthémont, the most 
fashionable and select seminary in France. To this school many let- 
ters from him were directed to her. In one of them he says: 

‘The more you learn the more I love you; and I rest the happiness of my life on 
seeing you beloved by all the world, which you will be sure to be if to a good 
heart you pois those accomplishments so peculiarly pleasing in your sex. Adieu, 
my dear child. Lose no moment of improving your head nor any opportunity of 
exercising your beart in benevolence. 

In another letter, when she was fifteen, he lectures her on the evils 
of idleness. In another he tells her that her sister“ Polly,” (Mary,) 
then nine years old, Tras osetng, and that she must act the mother to 
her younger sister, then his only other surviving child: 

Teach her above all things to be good, because without that we can neither be 
valued by others nor set any value on ourselves; teach her to be always true; no 
vice is sô mean as the want of truth and at the same time so valueless; teach her 
never to be angry; anger only serves to torment ourselves, to divertothers and alien- 
ate their esteem ; teach her industry and application to useful pursuits, 

It was no wonder that Martha (his Patsy) grew up to be, as one of 
her eulogists described her : j 

The most dutiful of daughters, the most attentive of learners, possessing a solid 
understanding, a judgment ripe beyond her cep a most gentle and genial temper 
and an unassuming * of demeanor which neither the distinction of her po- 
sition nor the flatteries that afterward surrounded her ever wore off in the least 
earner she was the idol of her father and family and the delight of all who knew 

er, 

These beautiful accomplishments of womanhood I may here say 
without fear of contradiction she transmitted in their full value to 
her now only surviving child, Mrs. Meikleham. Martha had now 

wn up to be a lady of seventeen; she had imbibed a strong love 
for the school in which she was secluded, and for the holy sisterhood 
of Panthémont. She wrote to her father in April, 1789, for his per- 
mission to remain in the convent and to dedicate herself to the du- 
ties of a religious life. To this lettershereceived no answer, but in 
a day or two afterward his carriage came to the door. He met his 
daughter with the kindest smile and warmest love. He had a pri- 
vate interview with the abbess, and a few minutes afterward the 
carriage with Mr. Jefferson and his two daughters drove away from 
the quiet seclusion of a home in which she had grown to young 
womanhood adorned with every virtue and accomplishment. 

Neither Martha nor her father, then or ever afterward, referred to 
the subject, but in after years, when he was gone, she ke of it to 
her children with approbation of her father’s course. It should be 
observed that for several months before this request of his daughter 
he contemplated taking them from the convent to return to the 
United States. Indeed, in a letter to Mr. Francis Eppes, sr., he had 
fixed the date of his intended departure for the United States about 
the very day on which he took his children from the convent. He 
left Paris on the 26th of September, 1789, and on the 23d of October 
left England with his two daughters, and in due time arrived with 
them at Monticello, where they had a princely reception from his 
numerous servants, who took the horses from the carriage and drew 
their master and his daughters to their welcome mountain home. 

While they were yet at sea Washington had written to Jefferson 
tendering him the appointment of Secretary of State. 

On the 23d of February, 1790, three or four months after her re- 
turn to the United States, Martha was married to Thomas Mann 
Randolph, jr., eldest son of Colonel Thomas Mann Randolph, of Tuck- 
ahoe, Virginia. It is worth noting that both Jefferson’s daughters 
married their cousins, and that the husbands of both, while young 
men at college, and before contemplating such pleasant relation- 
ship, had written to Mr, Jefferson, at Paris, for advice as to their 
course of life. Young Randolph was a student at the University of 
e and visited Paris in 1780. have already given a descrip- 
tion of the mother of Mrs, Meikleham, a portrait of her father by the 
same hand will not be out of order: 

He was tall, lean, with dark, expressive features, and a flashing eye, com- 
manding in garriago elastic as steel, and had that sudden sinewy strength which 
it would not be cult to fancy he inherited from the forest monarchs of Vir- 
pe us was descended by several different strains of blood from Pocahontas.) 

o was brilliant, versatile, eloquent in conversation when he chose to be, impet- 
nous and imperious in temper, chivalric in generosity, a knight-errant in courage, 
in calm moments a just and at all times a high-toned man. His education was a 
finished one; his reading was extensive and varied ; his fortune was ample in pros- 
pect, and would have been immense but for the change effected in the Virginia 
statutes of descent by the efforts of his father-in-law. 

In a week after the marriage Mr. Jefferson set out for New York 
to take his place in President Washington’s Cabinet, and rented a 
house at No. 57 Maiden Lane. On the 9th of February, 1791, he 
writes to her and says: 

Your last two letters are those which have given me the greatest pleasure of 
any Lever received from you. The one announced that you had become a notable 
housewife; the other, a mother. This last is undoubtedly the keystone of the 


arch of matrimonial happiness. Accept my sincere co) tulations fi elf 
8 e upp cept my s ngratnlations for yourse 
Henceforth his letters contained frequent mention of his grandchild 
In 
is later letters (January 15, 1792) he expresses his desire to 


and be uests that his daughter“ kiss the little Anne for me.” 
one o 


be at home with them, “and dear little Anne, with whom even 
Socrates might ride on a stick without being ridiculous.” Ata still 
later date, May 17, 1798, he 8 much pleasure in carrying 
home to her children from Philadelphia to Monticello“ the game 
of the goose.” 

One extract more of his letters to this beloved daughter is all Ishall 
notice. It is dated at Monticello, March 27, 1797. He had reached 
home from the Vice-President’s chair and found both his daughters: 
absent on an estate of Colonel Randolph: 

I value the enjoyments of this life only in proportion as you participate them 
with me. All other attachments are weakening, and I yp eye state of mind 
when nothing will hold me here but my love for yourself and sister and the tender 
connections you have added to me, [his grandchildren.] I hope you will write to 
me, a8 nothing is so pleasing during your absence as these proofs of your love. Be 
assured, my dear daughter, that you possess mine in its utmost limits, Kiss the 
dear little ones for me; I wish we had one of them here. 


And thus through many letters during his Vice-Presidency he ex- 
pressed his longing to get away from the turmoil of polities to his 
quiet home, to enjoy the society of his two daughters, their hus- 
bands, and children. Mary he loved. She was like his departed 
wife, whose death so much affected him; but Martha was a Jefferson, 
and was like her father, as his only living grandchild is. Few 
women could have secured such a compliment us John Randolph paid 
her. When, notwithstanding his quarrel with her husband and 
father, her health was proposed at a table of gentlemen, among whom 
he was a guest, he rose with glass in hand and said: “ drink, gen- 
tleman, to her—to the sweetest woman in Virginia.” During her brief 
presidency of the White House in her father’s Presidency of the na- 
tion she had one child born, added to the seven born, all but one, at 
Monticello. 

Two days before her father’s death he handed her a little casket 
in which, on opening it after his death, she found some papers writ- 
ten by him, in one of which he says: “The last pang of life is in 
parting with you;” but he would bear her love to her mother and 
sister, „two seraphs long shrouded in death.” On another paper 
were written the following lines from Thomas Moore: 


It is not the tear at this moment we shed, 
When the cold turf has just been laid o'er him, 
That can tell how beloved was the friend that's fied, 
Or how deep in our hearts we deplore him. 
Tis the tear through many a lon: y wept, 
"Tis life's whole path o’ershaded ; 
‘Tis the one remembrance, fondly kept, 
When all lighter griefs have faded. 
Thus his memory, like some holy light, 
Kept alive in our hearts will improve them, 
For worth shall look fairer, and truth more bright, 
When we think how he lived but to love them. 
And as fresher tlowers the sod perfume, 
Where buried saints are lying, 
So our hearts shall borrow a sweetening bloom 
From the image he left there in dying. 


Jefferson was fond of Moore’s poetry, notwithstanding the ridicule 
which the poet had heaped upon him in writing from Washington 
during Jefferson’s Presidency. It is said that Mrs. Meikleham’s 
mother shared with the President deep resentment at Moore’s attack 
upon him, but upon the publication of his Irish Melodies, about the 
time of Mrs. Meikleham's birth, she showed him a copy. Why,” 
said Jefferson, “this is the little man that satirized me;” and on 
reading some of the melodies he exclaimed, Why, he is a poet, 
after all!” From that till his death Moore’s works were favorites at 
Monticello. Moore, in visiting this country, came across the ocean 
with a pompous British minister and his more pompous wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. Merry, The Federal party and the Republican party had 
been and were then in bitter hostility. The British minister sym- 
pathized with the Federalists. Moore fell in with the same set and 
lampooned the Republican party: 


Which courts the rabble's smile, the rabble's nod, 
And makes, like Egypt, every beast its god. 


Jefferson had very decided republican ways with him, and he failed 
to make much demonstration on the reception of Mr. Merry and Mr. 
Moore, and the latter, in a letter to his mother, dated June 13, 1804, 
says: 

I stopped at Washington with Mr. and Mrs. Merry for near a week. They have 
been treated with the most pointed incivility by the resent Democratic Presi- 
dent, Mr, Jefferson, and it is only the precarious situation of Great Britain which 


esos 5 induce it to overlook such indecent, though at the same time petty. 
1081 y. 


It seems that Mr. and Mrs. Merry were invited to dine at the White 
House, and when dinner was announced the President gave his arm 
to Mrs. Madison, the elegant wife of his Secretary of State, when Mrs. 
Merry thought it should have been offered to her, and they were going 
to have war over the insult. 

Ihave dwelt upon the love of Thomas Jefferson for his eldest daugh- 
ter and her children to emphasize the confidence with which I appeal 
to this Congress for relief to the only living member of his family, now 
in our midst. She has made no appeal for assistance. An educated, 
high-minded representative of the Jeffersons and Randolphs of Vir- 
gue ought not to be allowed to wait till she appeals. Neither by 

er nor by any friend of hers, either directly or indirectly, was any 
suggestion made to me to introduce this bill. I happened to learn, 
through the great granddaughters of President Monroe, who live in 
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the same street where I reside in this city, that the granddaughter of 
the author of the Declaration was living in Georgetown, and with- 
out her knowledge, of my own sense of justice, propriety, and patriot- 
ism, I introduced this bill. 

I have a pride in this Congress, and believe that on no page of its 
record will so proud a monument be perpetuated to its credit as that 
on which will be registered the passage of this bill. I have known 
personally every President of the United States since Monroe, save 
only Jackson, and highly as I esteem the privilege of having known 
as friends all our Presidents since then, including John Quincy 
Adams, who has frequently walked these streets leaning on my arm, 
I would count it higher honor to contribute to the comfort and in- 
dependence by my single vote here, which is all that I can give, to 
save the only living descendant of Jefferson, who was born in his 
house and was the loved object of his affection, from poverty and 
want. I summon from his grave to plead for her the author of the 
Declaration, and the man who secured to us the undisputed posses- 
sion of the Mississippi Valley and its exit to the sea. 

Jefferson looked up from the depths of the gloom that was settling 
around him. He had justly hoped that his country would come to 
his rescne and clear away the cloud that was settling on his home 
and all that he loved dear. Or if too late to come to his rescue and 
save Monticello, they would not let his grandchildren beg bread or 
toil in old age through a country whose independence was the child 
of his own brain. Five months before his death he wrote to Mrs. 
Meikleham’s brother this mournful message: 


For myself I should not regard a prostration of fortune, but I am overwhelmed 
at the ape aain of the situation in which I may leave my family. My dear and be- 
loved door ter, [Mrs. Meikleham's mother,] the cherished companion of my early 
life and nurse of my age, and her children, rendered as dear to me as if my own 
* DOE lived with me, left in a comfortless situation, hold up to me nothing 

ut gloom. 


Of all that family none remain but one, and his voice, which I sum- 
mon from the grave, pleads now for her in tones which I think this 
Forty-seventh Congress cannot refuse to hear. When he wrote that 

loomy message now addressed to you, my fellow-members, Mrs. 
Meiklebam was beside him trying to lessen his grief by words of 
womanly sympathy from girlish lips that pressed their warm kisses 
on lips that first pronounced our Independence, then growing cold in 
the gloom of approaching death, 

She was then twelve years of age. She was the pet and solace of 
his later years. She was as like him as a beautiful girl could be to 
one of the rougher sex. His head of gold had turned to silver and 
her wealth of sunny hair recalled the glory of his own in his earlier 
manhood, and the hand that penned the noblest instrument ever 
written by man loved to play among its tresses. She sat upon his 
knee; she climbed upon his chair to play with his whitening locks, 
and brought many a smile to chase away the gloom and many a 
solace to succor his sinking heart. Is there any Representative here 
who can read the message which I have just quoted from the brink 
of his grave and see his foreboding of the distress of the only living 
member of the family for whom he pleaded verified in yonder lonely 
sottage whose humble roof is kept above her, only by the toil of a 
devoted daughter? Who will hesitate to vote for this relief too ag 
delayed, but still in time to save our honor if we act promptly an 

enerously ? It will take but little from the Treasury, for her life 
in the common course of things cannot be long. 

You have within the last month or two given, by a nearly unani- 
mous vote by both Houses, $10,000 to raise a monument to Jefferson’s 
memory in the deserted ruins of Monticello. Think you that this 
pension which I ask from you for his grandchild who is living in 
our midst, and who deserves to have each member of Congress and 
the Cabinet and the President call upon her at least once a year 
while she lives—think you that this pension will not prove a more 
acceptable monument to his memory than shafts of marble or decora- 
tions over his grave? Think you if Thomas Jefferson’s spirit can 
bend from the celestial abode of departed patriots and note what is 
occurring in this Capitol of his country that he would not a thousand 
times prefer to see that humble Georgetown cottage where dwells 
the only relative now living whom he ever saw on earth aided by 
your munificence than all the marble you could pile upon his ashes 
at Monticello? You have during the prani session given the same 
amount I ask for her to Mrs. "iler, rs. Polk, Mrs. Lincoln, and 
Mrs. Garfield ; none of them so well deserving as she deserves. Nor 
is there any danger of setting a precedent for other similar grants, 
We shall never have another living member to care for of that family 
circle which gathered around the dying couch of the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

This sole surviving grandchild of our illustrious statesman and 

atriot, born in his house, fondled on his knee, carried in his arms, 

issed by his lips, is now living in this District in straitened cir- 
cumstances, a widow, with her delicate emily, in an humble dwell- 
ing within sight of the White House, where her mother once shone 
as the first of American women; within the shadow of this Capitol 
which but for him would probably never have reared its majestic 
Dome above its assembled statesmen; within sight of that majestic 
column slowly momoning heavenward to tuate the fame of 
him who vindicated by his sword what his great compatriot had 


created by his pen. And shall she be permitted to feel no throb of 
atriotic pride pulsing around her humble home from the great 
heart of the American people represented in these Halls of Congress 7 


Senators and Representatives, I call upon yon to see that this grand- 
child shall not suffer for anything you can give her for the brief 
time that she may live to keep alive the memory of the heroic age 
of this Republic. 

Representatives of the great West, living in the almost boundless 
empire drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries, secured by 
him for the mere trifle with which he made by the purchase of Lonis- 
iana, free exit of this empire’s commerce to the sea, will you see this 
only living heir of your benefactor who ever looked into the wealth 
of love which slept within his tearful eyes as he wrote that para- 
graph about her for whom I plead to-day—will you see her suffer 
for want of the pittance for whieh I pray? 

I have called him from his grave to plead for his favorite grand- 
daughter, the solace of his age. I summon from the speaking can- 
vas of Trumbull, from whose lips I have heard the history of every 
majestic figure in his immortal painting; I summon the four pa- 
triots, Sherman, Franklin, Adams, and Livingston, the committee 
that stand around him as he reads the immortal document; I sum- 
mon Hancock from his chair and Charles Thompson from his desk ; 
I invoke the representatives of a nation, listening to his words while 
he “proclaims the story of its birth;“ I summon the members sit- 
ting around him in their grand simplicity to come from the silent 
sitting of the Continental Congress in the Rotunda into this Hall, 
to our Forty-seventh Congress, their successors, to urge the cause gf 
the only living grandchild of the majestic figure in their midst. I 
summon a jury of thirteen from the embryo States, one from each 
Colony represented in Independence Hall—Thornton of New Hamp- 
shire, Hancock of Massachusetts, Ellery of Rhode Island, Sherman of 
Connecticut, Livingston of New York, Witherspoon of New Jersey, 
Franklin of Pennsylvania, McKean of Delaware, Carroll of Mary- 
land, Lee of Virginia, Penn of North Carolina, Rutldege of South 
Carolina, and Walton of Georgia—to find a verdict for this nd- 
child of the Republic. I call upon old Virginia, the mother of Presi- 
dents and his mother; on young Ohio, Virginia’s child and his 
daughter. I call upon every State and Territory whose mountain 
passes and hillsides and plains contribute their varying rills and 
rivers to the volume of the Mississippi which bears their commerce 
to the sea throngh territory secured by him to this Republic for a 
mere nominal sum; I summon every Representative here from every 
district in the Union, from the Saint Lawrence to the Rio Grande and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to ratify their verdict by a unani- 
mous vote in favor of this bill. 


Tariff and Tax Commission. 
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HON. JOHN W. SHACKELFORD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 5315) to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the question of the tarif and internal-revenue laws. 


Mr. SHACKELFORD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall not now endeavor to present an argument 
on the question of the tariff in detail. I shall address myself rather 
to the objections to the pending bill, and then to such general con- 
sideration of tariff taxation as my limited time may permit. The 
bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of ron bore ee of the United States of 
America in Co: assembled, That a commission is hereby created, to be called 
the tariff commission, to consist of nine members. 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United States shall, by and with the advice 
aud consent of the Senate, appoint nine commissioners from civil life, one of 
whom, the first named, shall be the president of the commission. The commis- 
sioners shall receive as compensation for their e at the rate of $10 
per day when engaged in active duty, and actual traveling and other necessary 
expenses. The commission shall have power to employ 9 and a mes- 
senger; and the foregoing compensation and expenses to be audited and Ben by 
the 8 of the Treasury out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Seo. 3. That it shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration 
and to thoroughly investigate all the various qifestions relating to the agricultural, 
commercial, mercantile, manufacturing, mining, and industrial interests of the 
United States, so far aa the same may be nec to the establishment of a judi- 
cious tariff, or a revision of the existing tariff and the existing system of inter- 
nal revenue laws, upon a scale of justice to all interests; and for the purpose of 
fully r matters which may come before it, said commission in the 
prosecution of its inquiries is empowe to visit such different portions and sec- 
tions of the country as it may deem advisable. 

Sec. 4. That the iðn shall report to Con the results of their inves- 
tigation, and the testimony taken in the course of the same, from time to time, and 
make their final report net later than the first Monday in J anuary, 1883. 


Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the bill, and shall vote against it 
for many reasons. In the first piece, sir, the commission provided 
for in the bill, with powers therein granted, will, in my humble 
judgment, neither relieve the oppression of the people nor satisfy 
their complaints, 
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To every one who can read the Constitution—and there are few of 
our constituents that cannot—it seems to me that the duties of Con- 
gress in ora to this matter of taxation are therein clearly and 
sharply defined. The first clause of the eighth section of the first 
article of the Constitution reads as follows: 

The Congresa shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay debts, aud provide for the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States. 

Now, sir, note particularly the imperative mood shall; the Con- 
gress shall, and yet, while the people are suffering from a high tariff 
taxation that is not paralleled under any known despotism in the 
world; while every trade and art within the length and breadth of 
this fair land is in distress; while the poor mechanic cannot school 
his children as he would and the poor farmer can barely make a liv- 
ing, much less save anything for a rainy day; while monopolies 
grow great and strong, and tower with brazen front toward heaven, 
and the poor victims of taxation and tyranny shrink and cower 
and grow powerless before their fearful fate; while all this little 
less than tragedy is being enacted we,“ the Congress,” propose to 
shirk our responsibility by delegating powers to a commission of 
nine. The Constitution says“ Congress shall have pren. yet every 
vote cast in favor of this bill will say Congress shall not have power, 
and certainly it will be powerless from the time this bill is passed 
until the commission make their report. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us suppose the bill passed, and the com- 
mission of nine 1 Con is then without power to revise 
the existing tariff and the existing revenue laws. It has sent forth 
this commission “to thoroughly investigate all the various ques- 
tions necessary to the revision of the present tariff, or the establish- 
ment of a judicious tariff, upon a scale of justice to all interests.” 
Is it not evident that Congress will have sentenced itself to remain 
in ignominious silence on all questions relating to the tariff? Sir, 
this Morrill (immoral) tariff was engendered by the necessities of 
war, aud now after seventeen years o ace its slimy folds encircle 
what Jefferson called the four great pi of our prosperity: our 
agriculture, manufactures, our commerce, and navigation; with its 
serpent’s trail in every house, over every farm, on the family Bible 
and within the picture book of the child; with its hurtful sting 
meeting us everywhere; with the memory of the broken promise 
hissing in our ears that it was to be repealed when the internal taxes 
were reduced on home manufactures; this bill to create a tariff com- 
mission is to be passed, and we, the Con relegated to silence. 
We must wait powerless until these nine irresponsibles return from 
their travels, their wining and dining, and make areport. No mat- 
ter what exigencies may arise, what unforeseen strain be thrown 
upon the business interests of the country, no matter what the sud- 
den need, how bitter or how loud the cry for help, it will be unavail- 
ing. Disrobed of its power, this House will stand confessed to the 
country and the world, that either through cowardly fear or inabil- 
ity it was unwilling to cope with questions that had been put into 
its keeping by the Constitution. 

And so, sir, we must sit here from day to day listening to the mut- 
terings of the coming storm of anger rising from those who are chating 
restively beneath their burdens, and tell them that there is no relief. 
Pitiable spectacle! The sovereign power of fifty millions of people 
have empowered the President to send out a commission of nine, and 
can do nothing until they report. 

Sir, this bill is but a subterfuge for delay. Indeed, the honorable 
Senator from Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON, ] during its discussion in the Sen- 
ate, gave this as one reason why the bill should receive his sanction 
and support, Ile said: 

And if this bill is voted up or voted down, eve 
it is a practical impossibility to consider the tari 
press: and if it is a practical impossibility during the remainder of this session, it 

equally impracticable to consider it during the next session, which lasts only 
Lea — when we are pressed night and day for the consideration of appro- 

ation . 

E Therefore we may just as well understand here and now that this proposition is 


a pro tion to postpone until the next Congress the consideration of the tariff 
question, and I shall vote for it with that understanding. 


This language of the honorable Senator from Towa I find in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorpof March 29, It is to be commended in that 
it is frank, manly, and bold. With a courage worthy of a better 
cause, he first frankly admits that this bill is a proposition to post- 

ne, and then boldy asserts that he shall vote for it with that un- 

erstanding. This eminent advocate of protection has thus openly 
declared postponement and delay to be the object of the bill. ing 
a friend of the measure, he is an authority whom we can safely 

note without incurring the possibility of becoming amenable to the 
charge of misrepresentation. Sir, I regard delay, when viewed in 
connection with the state of our finances, as little less than erimi- 
nal. All admit the fact that we have a surplus revenue that is pil- 
ing up at the rate of $150,000,000 per annum above the current ex- 
penses of the Government; that this tariff is extorting from the peo- 
ple this gigantic sum for which there is neither immediate use nor 
prospective need is also admitted. 

Where, then, sir, I ask in the light of these facts, can be found the 
shadow of a reasonable excuse for prolonging the present tariff, sup- 
plemented as it is by an odious and obnoxious system of internal 
taxation. 

Let us meet the issue of revision and readjustment here and now, 


Senator here must know that 
estion at this session of Con- 


without delay or postponement, without incurring the extra expense 
of creating an unconstitutional commission to discharge duties and 
perform functions of government for which we were elected and are 
paid, and upon which it is our sworn duty to legislate, and relieve 
the people from these burdens of excessive and unequal taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration originated with the 
Committee of Ways and Means, It is their offspring, and, to all ap- 
pearances, is likely soon to become the adopted child of the Repub- 
lican party. It is a most remarkable bill. It actually contains the 
admission that the present tariff and the existing revenue laws need 
revision. 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word! 

Need revision! And not only that these laws need revision but 
the bill further tells in what respect the revision is needed, namely, 
“on a scale of justice to all interests.” 


A second Daniel come to judgment. 


Now, sir, these ad missions are made freely, voluntarily, and withont 
request; they admit that these laws ne to be changed—that injus- 
tice is being done, that oppression is doing its work in the guise of 
laws that are both unequal and unjost—all this they concede, and 
yet some of these gentlemen, protectionists and advocates of this bill, 
openly avow that they will give it their support, because it will de- 
lay and postpone the very relief which they themselves concede to 

nec 4 ; 

Mr. Chairman, it is said that there is a reason for all things; and as 
I have listened to the gentlemen, many of whom have so strongly and 
eloquently urged the passage of this measure, I have asked myself 
what is the reason of all this? Why is it that those who having, as 
they tell us, been constrained by the necessities of war to devise and 
pass these laws—who now, in time of profound peace, admit the ne- 
cessity of their repeal—why is it that by every means within their 
power they struggle against repeal and endeavor to prolong their 
existence? 

Why is it that, with a surplus revenue of nearly half a million per 
day flowing like a mighty river into the national Treasury, that they 
are unwilling to relieve the people of their burdens? And if not un- 
willing to relieve them, why do these protectionists seek to put afar 
off the day of relief by transferring their duties and powers toa com- 
mission to be appointed by the President? Sir, men do not thus 
juggle with themselves unless for some real or fancied advantage. 
We have seen that the two ruling ideas in this movement of the pro- 
tectionists are, first, delay and postponement of the revision of the 

resent tariff, and, second, that certain powers vested by the people 
in Con are to be transferred to the appointees of the Executive. 
Delay will give time, and time they hope will secure them a new 
lease of power. 

Time is money,” and the old adage has an added significance when 
viewed in the light of our present revenue piling up its surplus of 
halfu million aday. Irresistibly the question rises—and, like Banquo's 
ghost, it will not down at our bidding—for what purpose is this 
menacing accumulation of treasure permitted to increase f We know 
that money is power; that in politics it never produces patriots, but 
too often begins by arousing their cupidity, and ends by making 
them corrupt. So, sir, we see that delay gives time; time is money; 
money is power—a dangerous power in the hands of a government 
like ours. A power that too often breeds a species of corruption that 
is fatal to the liberties of the people. 

Sir, if this bill becomes law, I believe that the future will show 
that the commission will be the President absolutely, that is, the 
majority if not all of its members will be his personal friends, in 
perfect accord with his opinions on the tariff, and their report will 
comport with his theory. Desiring a second term, or at least a con- 
tinuance of power for his party, will not the report of this commis- 
sion be so constructed that it may be used as a fitting plank in the 
platform upon which shall stand himself and the Republican party 
in the coming at political conflict of 18347 May he not wish to 
be the hero of that struggle! and if the hero, the victor? ‘Thy 
wish was father, Harry, to that thought,” said England’s dying king 
to the prince, who, during his father’s sleep had dallied with the 
crown he expected so soon to wear. A 

So, sir, we say to the advocates of this bill. But mark! Prince 
Harry lifted only the symbol of power to his head, toyed with it a 
moment, and then 7 . — — it within the sovereign’s reach; but the 
advocates of this bill seek wrongfully and illegally to wrest the 
power itself from where the sovereign people have placed it, and 
that, too, with no assnrance that having been misplaced it will ever 
again be replaced. The power is vested by the people in their rep- 
resentatives whom they have sent here. Not in the President. Not 
in a party. Not even in a commission of nine, but in Congress. 

Sir, we may think the people sleep, as did the prince his father. 
We may take the pora and with it crown a party or a President; 
but the people will awake, they will arouse from their lethargy, an 
the might of their protest, the biting scorn of their indignation will 
be felt by So Me sii of this infamous bill when remanded, as 
he surely will be, to his political grave. 

Sir, we are told that this element of danger to which we have 
alluded is a mere chimera of the mind; that it has no real exist- 
ence ; that delays are not dangerous; that a vast accumulation of 
treasure is not productive of partisan schemes of extravagance and 
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corruption; that in the transfer of power from Congress to the Ex- 
ecutive there is no immediate danger. All of this I most emphat- 
ically deny. Yet for the moment, and for the sake of argument, let 
ns admit that these assertions are true; admit, too—and this I am 
unwilling to do—that the present incumbent of the Presidential 
chair is too wise, too patriotic to misuse or abuse the powers in- 
trusted to him; that the same moderation, the same delicate con- 
sideration that he displayed in all matters pertaining to the national 
bereavement, that the judicial calmness and fairness that he ex- 
hibited both immediately before and after the lamented death of his 
predecessor will, in the future as in the past, characterize and dis- 
tinguish every official act of his administration. Admit all this, 
and much more were it possible, aud I still tis e it as most dan- 
gerous to establish this innovation as a precedent; an innovation, 
too, to the misleading influence of which there can be no definable 
limit when once it is lifted in defiance of the law into the dignity of 
a 1 

t augurs ill, indeed, for the perpetuity of the constitutional forms 
of our Government, when the limitations defining the powers of any 
of the branches of the National Government can be thus lightly set 
aside or transferrred by one to the other. The fathers transmitted to 
us, theirsons, the Constitution asa political law and guide, and when- 
ever either the executive, judicial, or the legislative are permitted to 
transfer their constitutional powers, or any one of them, to usurp 
those of the others, then confusion, chaos, aud anarchy are invited 
to sit in the high places of law, order, and liberty. 

These, Mr. Chairman, comprise some of the objections to the pas- 
sage of this bill, together with the principal reasons for my opposition 
to the appointment of a tariff commission. 

As I stated in the beginning of my remarks, it is not within the 
scope of my present purpose to present an argument on the tariff 
question. It will be time spans to do that whenever the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, in its almost infinite wisdom, shall see fit to 
report a bill containing a detailed schedule of rates for a new tariff 
or a revision of the one now in force. 

Sir, I have alluded to this tariff and the internal-revenue laws as 
being unjust and unequal in the distribution of their burdens upon 
the people. I desire, as briefly as possible, to substantiate these 
statements, 

The question which confronts us to-day is not as to the relative 
merits of free trade and protection; it is a question of taxation and 
taxation alone. True, as I have endeavored to show, this bill to 
create a commission seeks earnestly to continue the present high 
tariff for the purpose of protection, Its friends will support it, as 
we have seen, not because it continues this tariff as a means of rais- 
ing revenue, but simply because it is forcing agriculturists and others 
to pay the manufacturers of this country the enormous sum of $300,- 
000,000 per annum ; this, too, in the face of the fact that it pays but 
$200,000,000 to the Government. This they call protection. The 
necessity for meeting the expeuses incidental to a vast war called it 
into being. Framed to produce sufficient revenue to sustain the 
Government in its struggle for life, its high rates were imposed, in- 
flieted, and most nobly and uncomplainingly borne, during a period 
when gloom and a darkness that could be felt filled the political 
heavens. 

From 1861 until the present time this Morrill tariff has been in force. 
True, a few slight reductions have been made, as in duties on raw 
cotton, silk, dyes, and a few drugs; but with these exceptions, from 
that day to this we have made no revision or reduction of the tariff. 
Every reason that demanded its origin and existence has long since 
passed away. 

For nearly eighteen years we have been at peace, and during that 
time nearly one-half of our national debt has been paid, two-thirds 
of its annual interest has been abated, and the revenues are now 
very largely in excess of the needs and demands of the Treasury. 
Created for revenue, we are now told it must be continued for pro- 
tection! Protection for whom! Is it to protect the workers of every 
class, all, of high or low degree, who, by brain or muscle, mind or 
body, seek to develop and enlarge our revennes, our influence and 
wealth? Let us see. The detailed figures of the census for 1880 are 
not yet available, but the following table, prepared by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cox, ] will show the per- 
centage of the working force of the nation engaged in agriculture 
and other vocations. He says: 

Tu 1870 the census returns figured the number of the country's working force at 
12,500,000. If the ratio of increase ia the same as for the general population, our 
working force now numbers about 15,000,000. Now, suppose these working and 
e people to be distributed as they were ten years ago; we obtain this 
e : 


| 
i 


| Number 


Vocation. | Per cent. | engaged. 
eller 8 47 7,050, 000 
Professions and personal serv 22 3,300, 000 
Trade and transportation ...-........--- mat 9 | 1,355, 000 
Manufacturing, mechanical, and mining 22 3, 300, 000 


This reduced to terms of tariff means that the protected workers are 3,300,000; 
unprotected workers, 11,700,000. 


Why is it that this small proportion of our population should be 
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thus favored, 22 per cent. of the workers only, a trifle over 3,000,000 
of our whole population who are directly or indirectly benefited by 
the tariff, while 47,000,000 are taxed on nearly everything they con- 
sume or wear at the average rate of 45 per cent. ? 

Sir, this is living under a high protective tariff with a vengeance. 
Rather let us call it a high protected steal. 

The theory of its advocates is that the industries of this country 
cannot prosper in competition with foreign labor, and so, to exclude 
cheap goods from our markets, we pay to these protective classes 
over $5300,000,000 per aunum. There would be at least a show of 
justice if this sum was equally divided among all the 15,000,000 
workers, giving them each their legitimate share; but as it now is, 
the law puts its iron hand into the pockets of 78 per cent. of the 
workers, saying our great manufacturers cannot prosper unless you 
pay them a bonus, or royalty of 45 per cent. on all that you pur- 
chase. 

The $200,000,000 of revenue realized by the Government is not in- 
cluded in this computation ; neither are the vast amounts paid to 
customs officers as salaries, the cost of buildings, expenses of collec- 
tion, &c., which will swell the aggregate to $750,000,000 per annum, 
as the total tax paid by consumers on protected goods. Thus we 
see that 78 per cent. of the workers are taxed, or rather robbed by 
the strong arm of the law, to protect and enrich the remaining 22 
per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, already we have heard protectionists claiming that 
this enormous tax is laid upon the people, not to produce revenue, 
bat for the purpose of strengthening those who are weak, to benefit 
those who are most needy. Is this true? 

Does this tariff benefit the class that delve from early morn until 
“the shades prevail,“ who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow, at hard and honest toil? Does it benefit the poor fisherman, 
who rides the angry waters and perils life and limb on the storm-riven 
coast of the Carolinas, to eke out what proves too often to be but a 
scanty subsistence for the loved ones sheltered in the rude cabin on 
the beach? Does this tariff benetit him who swings the ax, and day 
by day enlarges the little clearing, till sunshine 585 shower, together 
with the labor of himself and little ones, sueceed in bringing tlie first 

olden crop of corn from the yet unplowed soil? If these be aided, 
if the honest, hard-working son of toil be helped, who will object? 

Let us examine, then, some of the rates imposed on a few articles by 
this tariff. There are articles of food, of medicines, and of clothing, 
such as every poor man is compelled to purchase; these we will call 
articles of necessity. 

There are other articles, such as wines, cut-glass, diamonds, jew- 
elry, laces, embroideries, &c., these only the rich or well-to-do can 
indulge in; they are luxuries. Now, sir, I find these have been tab- 
ulated by Mr. J. S. Moor, and the figures show most conclusively that 
this tariff operates against the poor and in favor of the rich. Sir, 
when the rich purchase diamonds 10 per cent. ad valorem is added 
to their cost. The poor man buys a blanket; 894 per cent. is the 
added favor extorted from him by this tariff. His child breaks a 
window-pane, and to replace it he pays from 58 to 73 per cent. either 
as a penalty for the child’s mishap or his own extravagance in using 
window-glass instead of a board shutter. Remember the figures, oh, 
ye protectionists, that claim this tariff benefits the poor and the 
needy—58 to 73 per cent. (varying as to quality) on this poor man’s 
window-pane! While over there, across the street—he can see it 
through the open window, ranged artistically on the elaborately 
carved sideboard—is a beautiful service of the richest cut-glass on 
which the wealthy owner paid but 40 per cent! 


Rate of duties collected in 1830, in ad valorem, taken from official returns. 


Per cent. 
Articles of luxury : 

Laces, cords, gimpe, and braĩdss 222 35 
Diamonds 8 ato 
Embroideries - -- 35 
Fancy articles 35 
Richest kind of cut-glass 40 
Jewelry 25 


Musical instruments 
838 R pints.. 75 DESNE 5 E TO 
rampagne, in quarts, r dozen... See Faaa EPON 
Still Ne in battles EEO) 5 JJ;”ͥò TAE A E 82; 
Now let me place against the above what I deem articles of neces- 
sity, and see what duty they paid: 


Duties paid in 1880, calculated in ad valorem, taken from official returns. 


Per cent. 
Articles of necessity : 
Cleaned ri 82 
E salts 


Locomotive tires 
Steel rails 


Balmoral alpaca. 

Blankets, valued at 36} cents per pound 
Woolen hosiery, valued at 60 cents per pound 
Bunting, valued at 23 cents per pound 
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These, sir, are the actual figures taken from the official returns. 
I quote them that the people may see what this tariff is; how much 
it costs the poor; how little it costs the rich. Sir, in no phase of 
action is the Cartesian axiom, “ Learn what is true that we may do 
what is right,” more important, more imperatively necessary than 
in legislation touching the subject now under consideration. 

Let us now look for a moment at the interest of the farmer, and 
endeavor to learn what is true of his position. Let us note the mag- 
nitude of his interests and their bearing on the prosperity of the 
country, and ask how are they protected, how sheltered, how fos- 
tered by this system! 

We have seen that 47 per cent. of the workers of this country are 
engaged in agriculture. This, however, does not include all the 
workers in this vocation. In a majority of iustances the farmer of 
small means is compelled to engage the assistance of every available 
member of his family to aid him in his business. 

Either in house or barn, or field, the good wife and children are 
all busy workers with the farmer, and indeed it is no infrequent 
case that the wife is a better farmer than the husband. Yet, of the 
services of these, the census-taker makes no note; he counts one or 
two agriculturists (as perhaps the father and an elder son) in a family 
where there may be four or five. 

With this fact in view it is safe to say that full 60 per cent. of our 
entire population are engaged in agriculture. The majority of our 
fifty million are farmers. How seldom is the fact alluded to; how 
still less rarely is its significance appreciated. 

Monopolists and protectionists grow eloquent as they tell us of the 
value and magnitude of the t iron interests of Pennsylvania, and 
their need of protection. Rarely indeed do we hear of the farming 
interests of that State, and never of their need of protection. Yet 
the total value of the crude ore taken from her iron mines in 1880 
was less by $3,571,449 than the value of her hay crop alone. 

We are told of the marvelous richness and the untold wealth of 
the gold and silver mines of California. Her agricultural resources 
are dwarfed into littleness and made toappear inferior both in value 
und importance when viewed in the fascinating though deceptive 
light reflected by the brilliancy of her precious metals. Yet the fol- 
lowing table, taken from the last census, will show that for the ten 
years ending in 1880 the total value of gold and silver produced by 
her mines was worth Jess than the value of her wheat crop by 
$131,272,797 : 


Product and value of wheat in California, 1871 to 1880, against the value 
of her gold and silver mines for same time. 


s 
HER 
aoa 
FEE 
Years. Bushels. Value. SES 
258 
— 
EI 
aaa 
> 
x — 
16,757,000 | $23, 627, 370 $20, 000, 000 
25, 600, 000 28. 410, 000 19, 049, 098 
21, 504, 000 28, 385, 280 20, 300, 000 
28, 380, 000 28, 096, 200 17, 753, 151 
23, 800, 000 28, 084, 000 17, 300, 000 
30, 000, 000 34, 200, 000 16, 000, 000 
22, 000, 000 28, 600, 000 17, 634, 000 
-| 41, 990, 000 43, 249, 700 20, 000, 000 
35, 000, 000 43, 050, 000 18, 600, 000 
33, 877, 600 32, 522, 496 19, 870, 000 
318; 231,046 | 186, 506, 249 


res enable us to realize something of the 


Sir, these facts and fi 
valne and magnitude of the agricultural interests of our country. 


The farmer produces 83 per cent. of all our exports; 70 per cent. of 
the 6,000, bales of cotton we raise and thousands of barrels of 
turpentine are sold in foreign markets, Thirty-four per cent. of all 
breadstuffs raised in this country are purchased by foreign nations. 
Their markets poren the price of cotton, t ntine, and the price 


of grain at the home mart in every town and at the farm. No one 
can dispute the fact that the London and Live 1 markets govern 
the price in New York. Thus all our agricultural products are forced 


to tind sale in open competition with the world, whether sold at 
home or abroad. Whot of protection forthese? Sir, the farmer 
feeds, clothes, and employs nearly one-half the entire population. 
He creates ee e of all our wealth and supplies 83 per cent. 
of all that we send abroad for sale. He asks no protection ; he only 
asks that the unjust taxation forced on him by a tariff to protect the 
manufacturer at his expense be abated. 

In 1870 the census showed that the value of all the agricultural im- 
plements used by the people was $336,878,420. One-third of this cost 
is caused by the tariff, and is a dead loss to the farmer, inasmuch as 
it increased by that much the cost of producing the crops. Thus it 
is that the iron law of a protective tariff stabs his interest and robs 
him of his substance. On his plow, his harrow, his round-shave, and 
his hoe, he pays 50 per cent. ad valorem; on his ax 40 per cent.; 
when sick he takes down 148 cent. tax with his castor oil; and, 
when dead, why, the very nails in bis coffin are taxed 14 cents per 


ae 


pound, and driven with a hammer on which 2} cents per pound was 
paid. Let us not attempt to follow him beyond the verge of the 
crave. Let him rest in peace; he needs it. Nor political steal, nor 
infernal revenue laws, nor high tariff taxation, “ nothing can touch 
him further.” x 

Sir, is it not a self-evident truth that any system that inflicts in- 
jury on agriculture—that industry that produces three-fourths of 
our wealth—must be injurious to the whole country ? 

What right has the Government to take from the farmer to give 
to the manufacturer? It disturbs the equality of each before the 
law ; it taxes the many for the benefit of the few; it make one poor 
and another rich by legislation. 

Solon, on being asked what was the best government, answered, 
That which considered an injury to the least of its citizens an in- 
sult to the community.” Had he been asked what was the worst 
government, he might have answered, that which inflicts injuries on 
the majority of its citizens, and adds insult to injury by proclaim- 
ing that it is done to protect the minority. 

Sir, I have no hostility to manufacturers. I wish to see them 
share in the property of the whole country, to flourish under its 
liberties, to be protected by the same laws and the same flag; but I 
fail to perceive any good or sufficient reason that entitles them to 
receive special fayorsor peculiar privileges. There is neither reason 
nor justice in this system of laws for their protection. It is a sys- 
tem designed to elevate one interest in society to an undue influence 
and importance; it is a system intended to benefit one class of citi- 
zens at the expense of every other; it enriches one State to the in- 
jury of others, Against such a system, one in every respect partial, 
unequal, and unjust, I most emphatically, most solemnly protest. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, how shall words of mine fitly portray the 
condition of my people, when we consider that in addition to these 
high-tariff burdens there is also that other system of internal- revenue 
taxation pressing like some mighty mailed hand upon their every 
interest. Odious in its very nature, it pries with inquisitorial mean- 
ness into their private affairs, disturbs the natural relation of buyer 
and seller, and employs at the expense of the people a vast horde of 
spies and informers who fatten on the exorbitant fees and emolu- 
ments wrung from the hard hands of honest toil. 

The “woes unnumbered ” suffered by Greece were not more hurt- 
ful to the countrymen of Homer than is the influence and presence 
of these spies and informers among the people of the South. 

The dread and devastating march of the army-worm is not more 
destructive to our cotton and corn than is this army of internal- 
revenue officers and detectives to all those sentiments of patriotism, 
of respect, of confidence, and love of law and order, which it should 
be the concern of every enlightened government to foster and inspire, 
and without which the strongest must soon crumble into ruin, 

Sir, in my district I have seen the poor man working among his 
turpentine boxes watch the 8 stranger with a distrustful, 
critical eye, not daring to take a piece of “twisted fence lock” 
tobacco from his own pocket until the stranger had passed out of 
sight, lest he might be reported for using tobacco that had not been 
regularly stamped, and upon that information his little estate be 
assessed, and the whole of it taken to pay the fine and satisfy the 
cravings of the revenue officers. 

Why should not these poor men be permitted to raise and manu- 
facture a little tobacco and sell it or barter it to whomsoever they 
please, just as we do our cotton or corn? These men are brave, 
simple, honest toilers, often unlettered it is true, and for this reason 
are unable to see or understand why it should now be a penal offense 
for them to buy a plug of tobacco from a passing wagon as they 
nsed to do. But the law prohibits them from purchasing less than 
a box from the wagon, and being poor they are compelled to go to 
the merchant, who necessarily charges a higher price, and thus these 
men, these tillers of the soil and 9 of our turpentine, have con- 
fused ideas in regard to our laws and our Government. They are 
led to look upon law as their enemy rather than their protector; 
upon Government and its officials as oppressors rather than their 
benefactors. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a farming district. Iam in part a farmer 
myself. Through life my associations have been with those who 
have earned their livelihood by honest toil. My constituents are 
honest farmers, they pay their debts and their taxes too, and know 
too well what it costs them to meet the demands of this high 
tariff and internal-revenue taxation. These are the men, these are 
the interests that should be protected, and I know of no better way 
to protect them, no surer, no more effective way of relieving them, 
than at once tolift from their already bent and overburdened shoul- 
ders this overwhelming weight of taxation. 

And now, sir, that I may not be misunderstood, let me state in con- 
clusion that I am in favor of — 

1. An immediate reduction of the revenne to the legitimate needs 
and proper expenditures of the Government, 

2. An equal distribution of duties, so that none may be favored 
and none have just cause for complaint. 

Sir, a tariff for revenue is beneficial in that it seeks to perpetuate 
the form of government most desired by the people. It is the cost 
of law and order. It is an equitable mode of meeting the expenses 
of the Government. The controlling object of a revenue tariff is to 
secure duties with the least burden—the largest revenue at the 
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smallest cost to the people. It seeks to fill the Treasury with the 
means whereby all legitimate expenses of the Government may be 
met. This it does smoothly, with the least possible friction and 
without a single principle involved that can antagonize or endanger 
our republican form of government. 

A revenue tariff rightly adjusted infringes on no man’s right, cur- 
tails no one’s liberty; protecting as far as it prevents foreign com- 
petition, it will relieve the burdens of taxation by so equalizing the 
pressure that it will bear heavily on none. Founded on principles 
just and true, its duty and its glory will be to sustain and pre- 
serve this fabric of ee freedom, this temple of liberty, founded 
by the patriots of the past, wherein the smallest right of the hum- 
blest citizen is held too sacred to be rudely shaken, too precious to 
be unworthy of preservation. 


Reduction of the National Debt. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. NELSON DINGLEY, JR., 


OF MAINE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 1, 1882, 
On the joint resolution (H. R. No. 250) to authorize an issue of bonds at a lower 


rate of interest. 

Mr. DINGLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In a debate in this Chamber on the 20th of March, 
1880, my predecessor, Representative, and now Senator, FRYE, pre- 
sented in an able and conclusive speech the wonderful success of 
the financial policy . by the Republican party to meet the 

igantic expenditures of the war to preserve the life of the nation. 
n that speech it was clearly shown that the success of this policy 
was due to a rigid maintenance of the pledge of the Government 
made to those persons who advanced money to meet the expenses 
of the war, by the act of February 22, 1862, in the following terms: 

The coin for duties on imported goods shall be set a as a special fund, 
and shall peti as follows: 1 ay er 

First. To the payment in coin of the interest on the bonds and notes (green- 
backs) of the United States. 

Second. ‘To the creation of a sinking fund sufficient to pay at least 1 per cent. 
annually of the principal of the debt. 


In that ch it was also shown that by the observance of this 
pledge of the nation to pay the interest an ote ars of the public 
debt in coin, unless otherwise specifically provided for, the United 
States Government, which, under the administration of President 
Buchanan, before the breaking out of the civil war, could not ne- 
gotiate a loan of only $10,000,000 without paying 12 per cent. inter- 
est for half of it, was able to borrow nearly $2,800,000,000 at an 
average of 6.6 per cent. interest, in a time of a most terrible war, 
when the life of the nation was at stake. 

The following table will show the ascertained interest-bearing and 
non-interest-bearing indebtedness of the nation August 31, 1865: 


Debt bearing 4 per cent. interest $618, 128 
Debt bearing 5 per cent. interest 2009, 175, 727 
Debt bearing 6 cent. interest - 1, 281, 736, 430 
Debt bearing 7.3 per cent. interest. 830, 000, 
Total debt bearing interest 2, 381, 530, 
Debt not bearing interest. 463, 119, 332 
Total national debt. 2, 844, 649, 626 
Less cash in Treasurꝶq cone en ceee cee eeeneees 88, 218, 055 
Net BODE. one nna re ese eee 2, 756, 431, 571 
Annual interest on debeuunn ees eneeee 150, 977, 698 


He further showed that by pursuing this policy of good faith after 
the close of the war, in the face of most persistent opposition, the 
Republican administrations were able not only to rapidly pay off 
8786, 439,682 of the principal of this debt up to February 1, 1880, but 
also to refund the balance from time to time at a lower rate of in- 
terest, and thereby at that date to reduce the annual interest to about 
$83,000,000 ; and to accomplish this, too, while at the same time at 
least $250,000,000 of war claims, not included in the statement of the 
ascertained debt of August 31, 1865, and a large amount of pensions 
to soldiers and sailors were paid off. 

He showed also that while this rapid reduction of the principal 
and interest of the public debt was being made, the Republican party 
had reduced the annual internal-revenue taxation about $262,000,000 
and the customs taxation about $75,000,000, or an annual total reduc- 
tion of taxation of $337,000,000. : 

Since my predecessor presented what he aptly termed “the glori- 
ous e record of the Republican party,” the success of this 
policy has been still more marked. Resumption and asacred main- 


tenance of the faith of the nation have given the United States a 
credit never before vouchsafed to any people, and has secured not 
only a rapid reduction of the principal of the national debt but also 
a more rapid reduction of the interest, thusdemonstrating that hon- 
esty and good faith are profitable to nations as well as individuals. 

The Forty-sixth Congress expired on the 3d of March, 1881, with- 
out having enacted into law the bill which provided for funding ma- 
turing fives and sixes into $400,000,000 tive-year 3 per cent. bonds, 
and $300,000,000 one-year notes. This failure was caused by an at- 
tempt of the majority to include in the funding bill provisions of law 
which the President regarded as unwise and improper. The success- 
ful manner in which Secretary of the Treasury Windom met the exi- 
gency soon demonstrated that it was fortunate for the Government 
that the funding bill proposed by the majority of the Forty-sixth 
Congress did not become a law, for if it had the Government would 
have been obliged to go into the market and purchase, at whatever 

remium holders might have seen fit to demand, a large part of the 
$151,000,000 of bonds called and paid during the past year, and would 
have found itself again, perbaps as early as December, 1883, with no 
portion of the debt subject to call for two years and a half. 

When the Forty-sixth Congress adjourned there were outstanding 
$670,876,500 of bonds, bearing 5 and 6 percent. interest, which would 
be subject to call and payment in May and June, 1881. As no means 
had been provided for their payment, the Government would be 
under the necessity of continuing to pay 5 and 6 per cent. interest 
for another year unless some arrangement could be made to reduce 
the interest, This was done by Secretary Windom, and an arran 
ment entered into with the bondholders by which they consented to 
the continuation of their bonds at the pleasure of the Government 
at 3} per cent. interest. There was an attempt to criticise this wise 
and commendable action of Secretary Windom by Democratic organs 
and leaders, but the almost universal voice of approval which went 
up from the people soon stifled the voice of disapproval. By the 
policy of Secretary Windom over $10,000,000 was saved in annual 
interest; and, more important still, over $575,000,000 of the bonded 
debt was left subject to payment at the pleasure of this Government. 

As the result of this wise treatment of the public debt there was 
a reduction in the principal of $151,684,351 during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1882, $284,337,286 since February 1, 1880, and $1,070,- 
776,968 since August 31, 1865, the reductions of the several fiscal 
years being as follows: 


1006 44 $120, 305, 407 1876. $29, 115, 830 
1867 127, 884, 952 | 1877 - 41,649,909 
1868.. - 27,297,799 19, 893, 151 
1869.. - 48,081, 540 2, 967, 875 
1870 .. --- 101, 601, 916 74, 650, 600 
1871 84, 175, 888 84, 425. 350 
ce . 151, 684, 351 

1, 070, 776, 968 


The following official statement of the public debt June 30, 1882, 
will show its present character : 


Debt bearing interest at 3 per cent., (Navy fund $14, 000, 000 
Debt bearing interest at 3} per cent., redeemable at pleasure of Gov- 

. . . 460, 461, 050 

Debt bearing interest at 4 per cent., redeemable July 1, 1907 739, 349, 350 

Debt bearing interest at 4j per cent., redeemable September 1, 1891. 250, 000, 000 

« 1, 463, 810, 400 

438, 241, 788 

902, 052, 188 

Deduct cash balance in Treasury, (greenback redemption fund)... 140, 604, 474 


Net debt 1, 751, 447, 714 
nal interest 805 


A comparison of the debt statement of June 30, 1882, with the 
debt statement of go ont 31, 1865, will show at a glance the won- 
derful achievement of seventeen years of Republican policy. There 
has been a reduction in interest-bearing debt of $937,719,094, and in 
annual interest of $96,199,893. About $56,000,000 of this saving of 
interest has been in consequence of the reduction of the principal of 
the debt, and about $40,000,000 has been in consequence of the im- 
proved credit of the Government. The average interest on the debt 
at the close of the war was 6.6 per cent. ; the average interest to-day 
is 3.8 per cent. The debt per capita at the close of the war was 
$78.25; the debt per capita to-day is about $30. The annual interest 
per capita was $4.29 at the close of the war; to-day it is about $1. 

But this is not all. A provision in the bank-extension bill, which 
will soon be a law, authorizes tlie Secretary of the Treasury to ex- 
change new bonds, payable at the pleasure of the Government, bear- 
ing only 3 per cent. interest, for the Windom’s bearing 34 per cent., on 
the sole condition that the new threes shall be called last of this series. 
There is scarcely a doubt that $400,000,000 of new threes will be taken 
in exchange for a similar amount of 34 percents, and thus $2,000,000 
more besaved in interest by this arrangement, an achievement which 
has been made possible by the good faith shown by the Government 
in its treatment of the public debt. 

And now, the bill under consideration authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue 2per cent. bonds or certificates in exchange for 
the three-and-a-halfs or threes, payable at the pleasure of the Gov- 
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ernment, on the condition that they shall be called last in these 
series. 

Whatever may come of this provision looking to a 2 per cent. 
bond, there can be no question that the 3 percents will be taken, 
and thus the Government of the United States will oceupy the 
highest plane of credit of any nation in the world, and will be the 
first to place a large loan, payable at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment, at the low rate of 3 per cent. England’s consols, an inter- 
minable bond bearing 3 per cent. interest, are rarely at par; and a 
long bond would be readily taken at least half of 1 per cent. less 
than a bond payable at the pleasure of the issuer. The French 3 
percents were sold at 15 cent. discount, 

The United States is ost the only nation in the world which 
has reduced her debt during the past fifteen years, and the onl 
nation which has steadily reduced taxation aud interest. The fol- 
lowing table will show the debt and annual interest burden of the 
leading nations of the world: 


Nations. Debt. Interest. 
829, 982, 399 | $138, 000, 000 
766, 671, 000 113, 000, 130 
318, 953, 000 175, 000, 000 
579, 245, 000 95, 000, 000 
540, 313, 000 115, 000, 000 
/ ⁰⁰⁰⁰ ᷣ¼ᷣä⁊:g; ̃ͤ 22323... 1. 881, 115, 350 80, 000, 000 
% Biateg oss. canskap goes cdeseceseewtscaneade 1, 751, 447, 714 54, 777, 805 


It will thus be seen that the debt of the United States per capitais 
less than half of that of France and one-third that of England, and 
the annual interest of the debt of the United States per capita is one- 


third that of France and nearly one-fourth that of England. 

It is to be borne in mind that the United States has within seven- 
teen years paid not only the interest and more than $1,000,000,000 of 
her public debt but also at least $250,000,000 of war claims not in- 
cluded in the debt statement of 1865, and more than $500,000,000 of 
pensions to her soldiers and sailors, the annual pension payments 

ing as follows: 


When it is remembered that at least $1,000,000,000 was raised by 
current taxation and expended for war purposes during the four 
years of rebellion, and that $1,750,000,000, in addition to as much 
more for interest, has been paid since the suppression of the rebellion 
for war claims, reduction of the principal of the debt, and pensions, 
without seriously retarding the progress of the nation in population, 
wealth, and prosperity, it is no wonder that the distinguished Eng- 
lish statesman, Premier Gladstone, should declare on the floor of the 
Honse of Commons that the wisdom and suecess of the financial ad- 
ministration of the Government of the United States challenged the 
admiration of the world. 2 

Already we can clearly see that by a continuation of the Repub- 
lican financial policy within twenty-five years every dollar of the 
immense expenditure necessitated to preserve the life of the nation 
can be paid, The average annual reduction of the principal of the 
national debt since the close of the war has been about $60,000,000, 
the largest reduction being in the fiscal year just closed, and the 
next in 1867 ; and this rate of reduction in the future will extinguish 
the interest-bearing debt by the time the last series of bonds become 
payable, in 1907. 

nly one thing can prevent this welcome consummation, and that is 
the success of the movement to abolish the internal tax on tobacco 
and abolish or reduce the internal tax on liquors. There should be, 
there will be a reduction of several millions in the customs revenue 
by the revision of the tariff, the reduction coming mainly on neces- 
saries of life, like sugar and molasses, where the home production is 
so small as to forbid the regulation of their cost by home compe- 
tition, and where every cent of duty is necessarily added to their 
price. 

The receipts and expenditures of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1881, and June 30, 1882, were as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Sources. 1881. 1882. 
Customs $219, 678, 608 
Internal revenue *146, 147, 976 
Miscellaneous 37, 634, 610 


7 About $85,000,000 from liquors, and $47,000,000 from tobacco. 


1881. 1882. 


$128, 144, 867 | $122, 630, 000 
50, 279 


Or GPT ³ABAAAA ch. 

Z . Ccenbsbsasisieee , 059, 2 65, 000, 000 

Intereed- on deb 82, 508,742 | 71. 256, 000 
r E E A O E 200, 713, 888 | 258, 886, 000 


Leaving a surplus of over $151,000,000 for the last fiscal year 
which has been applied to a reduction of the public debt. 

It is estimated that the expenditures for the present fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1883, will be about $300,000,000, an increase of over 
$40,000,000, of which $35,000,000 will be due to the increase of 

nsions. 

P The House has already passed a bill repealing the tax on bank de- 
posits and all the internal taxes except those on liquors and tobacco 
and dealers therein, and making asmail reduction on the tax on cigars, 
which will involve a reduction of $24,000,000 in the revenue for the 
present fiscal year. With a reduction of no more than an equal 
amount in e ms duties it is inevitable that there will be a re- 
duction in the revenue of the Government of nearly if not fully 
$50,000,000. This will reduce the surplus to $65,000,000 to be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the debt. 

All of the internal-revenue taxes except those on liquors and to- 
bacco and dealers therein, involving with a few other items a reduc- 
tion of about $24,000,000, have been repealed, so that the internal- 
revenue receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, without 
further reduction will not exceed $120,000, With areduction of 
$25,000,000 in the customs receipts, the revenue for the last half of 
the next fiscal year will not much exceed $180,000,000, leaving a semi- 
annual surplus of only $30,000,000 to be applied to the reduction of 
the principal of the debt. 

If the proposition to abolish the tax on tobacco and fermented 
liquors, (from which the Government received about $62,000,000 the 
last fiseal year,) which proposition received the unanimous support 
of the Democratic side of the House, and which lacked only four 
votes of success when the internal-revenue bill was under consider- 
ation a few days ago, should be carried when Congress reassembles 
next December, it is certain that it would sweep away nearly all if 
not the whole surplus in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and a 
large part of it in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883. 

lam correct, therefore, in saying that the proposed repeal of the 
remaining internal taxes, as earnestly advocated by so large a pro- 

rtion of the Democratic side, or even the repeal of the tax on to- 

acco, as supported by nearly all the Democrats of the House, would 
inevitably result in an indefinite postponement of the payment of 
the public debt. 

Believing this, I shall earnestly oppose every proposition of this 
kind, and shall insist, with nearly every other Republican member 
of the House, that it is our duty to continue to pay off the public 
debt as rapidly in the future as we have in the past. 
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Table showing the annual receipts of the Federal Government from internal revenue 
and customs, and the cost of collecting the revenue from each source. 
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Customs revenue. 


Year ended June 30— 


ing, per cent. 
Expenses collect- 
ing, per cent. 


Expenses collect- 


888332 Revenue. 
22 


$41, em 
aiai” 6.85 
53,187,511 | 4.27 
39.582125 7.18 
49. 058 307 6.07 
0.29 | 69,059,642 | 4.00 
0.23 | 102,316,152 | 4.00 
0.18 | 84,928,260 | 6.39 
1.87 | 179,046,651 | 2.98 
2.77 | 176, 417,810 | 3.26 
4.55 164. 464.50 4.65 
4.59 | 180, 048,426 | 2.99 
3.92 | 194 538, 374 | 4.20 
5.30 | 206, 270,408 | 3.18 
4.36 | 216, 370,286 | 3.21 
4.69 | 188, 089, 522 4 76 
4.40 | 163, 103,833 | 4.49 
3.89 157,107 722 4.47 
3.38 | 148, 071,984 | 4.83 
2.99 | 130,956,493 | 4.96 
2.96 | 130,170,680 | 4.47 
3.16 | 137, 250, 047 3.99 
2. 95 | 186, 522, 064 3.23 
3.20 | 198, 159, 676 3, 22 
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Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. ROBERT T. VAN HORN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 15, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


Mr. VAN HORN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question of the improvement of the internal 
navigable waters of the United States has assumed an importance in 
the extent and cost of the work required as to mark a new era in 
our policy in that direction. Once they were regarded as local, and 
only the tidal waters were treated as national. While the situa- 
tion is not reversed, the former have assumed the leading place in 
magnitude and cost. The food supply as to surplus is now where, 
when Henry Clay inaugurated the American system, the wilderness 
was unbroken. The heart of the nation is now in the valley of the 
r i, and the policy once adapted to the coast-line is no longer 
applicable. 

ther changes have tended to transform our policy in regard to 
the sea- ports of the country. Steam has inereased the size and draught 
of vessels until the deepening of our harbor entrances has become 
to them a vital question. We cannot longer legislate for sections in 
this respect. If we must have deep harbor approaches, we must 
have deeper rivers upon which to float to the great vessels cheap 
and abundant cargoes. Commerce always cheapens by abundance, 
and competition to be successful and desirable must be based upon 
cheap bread—not upon cheap labor. The economy which renders it 
impossible for labor to acquire independence at forty-five years is a 
false one, and in the end brings social disaster. 

There is another view of this question, as affecting the right of 
the people of the West, the agricultural people, to demand legisla- 
tion in this direction. Weare met with the policy of protection to 
the industrial interests of the country engaged in manufactures, and 
skilled labor employed in the useful arts. Many of us in the West 
recognize the justice and policy of this demand, and for the last 
twenty years our tariff laws have given the home markets to this 
class of industry. The most efficient protection that can be given 
to the great 3 interests of the West the labor and capital 
employed in the development of the soil—is by cheap transportation. 
There is nothing offered for sale that represents more labor value in 
proportion to price than a bushel of wheat. It is nearly all labor. 
Cheap transportation, then, is one form of protection, because it en- 
ables us to secure the highest possible price for the labor bestowed 
upon the product. As now, it often costs two bushels of corn to get 
one to market. If by the improvement of our natural water-ways 
we can send two bushels at the cost of one, the situation is reversed ; 
we get donble the money for our corn. If this is not protection di- 
rect, it is the same in effect, and by means entirely in harmony with 
the fundamental methods of civilization—the development of natural 
facilities by the application of intelligent labor. And it is in har- 
mony with the elementary duties of government—the improvement 
of natural resources for the uses of man. 

Again, we have the right to demand it, because out of the common 
fund of all the people—the lands of the nation and taxes—vast sums 
have been expended in aid of capital in the construction of our in- 
terstate and transcontinental system of railways. In this way the 
agricultural interest has furnished the basis of credit for the immense 
loans that capital secured, and the fruits of which it now enjoys, to 
build these lines. I am not referring to these expenditures in any 
fault-finding sense. For many of these ts I have voted as a mem- 
ber of this House, and as a citizen I have given the full measure of 
effort and support wherever I could toward the construction of these 
lines of traffic, and am ready to do so again when necessary. Their 
influence has been for progress, and the results from their construc- 
tion and operation are among the greatest of the great wonders of 
the last twenty years. 

But I do not think we ought to stop here. Nor, strongly as I 
would deprecate hostile legislation, and little sympathy as I have 
with the crusades often preached against these greatest of all mod- 
ern agents of material progress, yet they are not all that we require 
or all that we should foster in the way of transportation. Artificial 
as they are, they must be owned by corporate and private interests, 
controlled primarily for individual profit, and at times are felt as 
oppressive upon the interests of the people—as to the masses and 
very largely so against localities. The law of competition in their 
case acts unequally—where it is against rival lines to the benefit 
of . points, but where free from this against the people 
paving no other channel of transport. And always the rail is owned 
by a close corporation—its use paid for by the people. 

But the river is free. Any man who chooses can launch his craft 


upon its waters and float to the sea or to the interior markets. Its 
dangers are removable, its obstacles avoidable, and its benefits ac- 
cessible to all. It is a gift of nature, free of tolls, unvexed by man- 
agement, and supplies transport at the lowest cost. If industry 
is protected by customs duties, if railroads have been built by grants 
of land and national, State, and municipal taxation for the benefit 
of mechanical and manufacturing industry and corporate capital, 
surely the improvement of the natural water-ways of the nation 
for the benefit of agricultural industry, general commerce, and the 
cheapening of food for all is not only a proper subject of legislation 
but a duty involving the most enlightened statesmanship. It is but 
meting out to the great agricultural interests of the nation the equal 
measure of favor it has in common with all others bestowed upon its 
sister interests. We ask nothing but what we concede; we require 
but a hundredth part of what has been given. 

To-day we point to our national prosport with ajust and pardon- 
able pride, and to the balance in exchanges upon which this prosperity 
is based. And, when we come to trace its course, we find them in 
the markets abroad for our agricultural products. While our man- 
ufacturing industries have thrived and wn Vigorous and strong 
upon the home market; while the great railway lines have paid 
princely returns upon their traffic, and the national Treasury grown 
plethoric upon abundant revenues paid by the great consuming pop- 
ulation of the nation, we all acknowledge that it has been due to the 
market abroad for our soil products, and upon their abundant sup- 
8 8 the world’s markets. Vet amid all this prosperity of skilled 
abor, corporate wealth, and fat revenues, this interest has not shared 
in it as it should. The one interest upon which all others depend 
has alone fallen short of its just reward. 

And why? Simply because ofthe absorption of so large a portion 
of products in the cost of carriage to market. It is not their fault, 
nor am I here to complain of oppression on the part of the mana 
ment of transportation lines. One of the causes comes from the dis- 
tance the products of the West have to be carried over these arti- 
ficial lines. The corn of my constituents has to pass over 1,200 to 
1,400 miles of rail to reach the chief seaboard markets. The cost of 
this comes out of the profits of the farmer and bol ter by the buyer 
of his food products. Now, give to us unobstructed rivers and we can 
send this food to the Eastern market at from 100 to 200 per cent. less 
cost than now. And this reduction in cost will be shared, as the 
high price is now, by the farmer and the consumer. As the burden 
is now upon both, the benefit will be shared by both. 

Again. For many years to come we must as now depend for the 
balance of trade in our favor upon the shipment of our agricultural 
product. To market it we have to compete with the farms of all the 
world. In seasons of abundant crops abroad the high price of trans- 
portation makes the foreign market unavailable, Reduce the cost 
and we can command the market to a larger degree. To-day we can- 
not command the British market from cost of transport. If we 
could deliver our crops at tide-water to-day at the rate possible by a 
full channel of water we could undersell our rivals. And because 
we cannot gold is going out of the country in a volume equal to the 
product of our mines. It is thus demonstrated that the cheapening 
of transportation is the most important factor in the prosperous 
movement of our foreign commerce and financial exchanges. It is 
not sectional, but in the highest sense national in its importance. 

And now I come to another consideration. Your table, Mr. Chair- 
man, is covered with bills and petitions looking to this revival and 
fostering of our ocean commerce. The demand is made for subsidies 
in the shape of mail pay and other means for steamship lines under 
our own flag upon the ocean. For one I recognize the force of these 
appeals, and will do all I may to advance their object. But when 
built, when placed upon the high seas, where are you to look for 
cargoes? The development of our manufactures forbids that they 
shall come from them. It is to attempt the opening of new markets 
for them that is the incentive to this policy. You must look to the 
soil products for these cargoes, so that our flour, our pork, our beef, 
and food products of all kinds shall go out by these proposed lines 
for introduction to the markets of the globe. And how can these 
be secured so well as by lessening their coston shipboard? Give us 
unobstructed rivers, open out the Missouri, the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and their great navigable tributaries, reduce, as it would, the cost 
of transport to the sea from 100 to 300 per cent., and your ocean 
steamers would not only have full and profitable cargoes but they 
would be multiplied in number beyond your most sanguine hopes. 

The problem of the improvement of the navigation of the great 
rivers of the United States is one involving elements as various as the 
character of the rivers themselves. What is suited to one is not 
adapted to another, and the obstacles in one differ from those in 
another. For example, let us take the Mississippi and its two great 
tributaries—the Missouri and the Ohio. What is adapted for the 
Missouri is not applicable to the Upper Mississippi and the Ohio. 
And when I refer tothe“ Upper Mississippi” I mean above the mouth 
of the Ohio, and the ‘‘ Lower Mississippi” that portion below that 
point. And what is practicable for the Upper Mississippi, the Mis- 
souri, and the Ohio is not so for the Lower Mississippi. In the former 


the difficulty is not enough water for continuous and permanent 
navigation ; in the lower river there is too much water. 

The different methods demanded is from the differing character of 
the rivers. In the Ohio and Upper Mississippi the beds of the rivers 
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are rocky and gravelly, the shoal places being unchangeable from 
that fact. The problem is to remove these rocky and gravelly shoals 
and to concentrate the water of the river in defined and permanent 
channels. The banks, too, are permanent, owing to the tenacity of 
the soil, and but little subject toabrasion. This is demonstrated in 
the navigation of those rivers by the fact that pes run their boats 
by landmarks from year to year; while in the Missouri they run by 
the surface indications and bends of the river, landmarks being un- 
known. The Missouri, from the Yellowstone to the mouth, is an in- 
clined plane of sand, not a rock or gravel shoal in the entire distance, 
nor a rapid. Its banks are for the entire distance alluvial and are 
abraded with the smallest force of current and rapidly dissolved. 
The problem from this fact is not to deepen the channel by remoy- 
ing bars, rocks, or deepening shoals after the method in the other 
rivers, but to prevent abrasion and confine the waters at given points 
to a narrower channel, when it deepens itself. 

It is not my purpose to be tedious as to the characteristics of the 
river, only to state them broadly, so as to show the methods to be 
employed. The same plan of appropriations that is emplegat in 
the Ohio and Upper Mississippi is not, for this reason, applicable 
to the Missouri. In the former given points are selected and appro- 

riations made. The same pip has been adopted heretofore in the 

uri, and no good results have follow The present bill is 

the first that recognized the true method, and I take this occasion 

to thank the Committee on Commerce for its wise and statesman- 

like action. The appropriation is in bulk, to be applied continu- 

ously, so as each year to complete a section of the river in a perma- 
nent manner. 

Allow me, Mr. Chairman, to briefly sketch the character of the Mis- 
souri River. From its sandy bed and the alluvial character of the 

eat valley through which it flows its course is serpentine, from 

luff to bluff. When the current strikes a bluff, where it meets the 
rocky barriers that underlie all the bluff formations of that valley, 
it shoots off by a sharp curve across the alluvial bottom-lands until 
it impinges on the 8 7 75 bluff, to repeat the same indefinitely. 

Now, the fact is, that where the river washes the base of a bluff it 
is narrow and deep, with abundance of water in the channel for the 
heaviest transportation possible to the business to be done. But 
when it leaves a bluff to cross the bottom to another bluff, by the 
abrasion of the banks it is widened, sometimes from 1,200 to 1,500 feet 
under the bluff to a mile and a half on bottoms. The enlargement 
of the channel retards the current, creates eddies by the friction inter- 
posed by the shoaling process, precipitating the sand and soil held 
in suspension, and bars and shallows are the result. It is a curious 
fact that this law of the river results in giving to the river one general 
feature that characterizes its entire course, This is a succession of 
pools along the bluffs, with shallower channels connecting these 
pools, the pools overlapping or extending uniformly above the point 
of connection with the cross channels. 

Now, the problem is to prevent the excessive widening of these 
cross-channels, or to confine the abrasion within limits that will 

roduce a depth of channel adequate to the demands of navigation. 

‘or example: if the pools have at low water a depth of 20 to 30 
feet, as they have as a rule, with a width of 1,500 feet, by confining 
the cross-channel of a mile ora mile and a half with 4 feet water 
to half a mile, we have achannel of 12 feet—the problem is solved. I 
use these figures as comparative, 

Now, can this be done? The engineering skill of the country says 
it can, and the practical experience and observation of river men 
agree with the engineers. In fact they see it done in detail every 
year, 

The real facts which call for the improvement of the river arise 
from the irregular operation of the same principle. If the snags, 
steamboat wrecks, and other obstructions in the channel of the Mis- 
souri had been methodically deposited they would have solved the 
problem long ago, and to-day we would have had deep and permanent 
navigation in the river. That this is not overstating the case scores 
of examples exist along its course where a lodged tree or a sunken 
boat has radically changed the course and character of the river for 
miles, in instances improving the navigation of the river exactly as 
the engineers now propose to do; but when the elements were ad- 
verse, carrying destruction and devastation in their wake. In fact 
it is the accumulated evidence afforded by these accidental obstruc- 
tions upon which the engineers have based their plan of improve- 
ment. 

There is only one thing to do to prevent the unnecessary washin 
of the banks at these points of crossing referred to, and the river wi 
take care of itself. If the banks of the Missouri were of the char- 
acter of those of the Ohio, with its bed of sand, it would have always 
been the finest navigable river of the continent. Facts exist all 
along its course for a thousand miles that demonstrate that even its 
débris, where lodged favorably by accident, has done just what it is 
proposed to do under this appropriation. I cannot state it more 
simply or more forcibly than by saying that it is proposed to follow 
the example of the river itself in these improvements. There are 
places in the river to-day that if the — one bend were depos- 
ited systematically along a few hundred feet of cross-channel, boats 
for fifty miles would find at all seasons a depth of water ample for 
all purposes of navigation. 

I think I have stated the elements of the problem inyolved in the 
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improvement of the Missouri River sufficiently broad to give the 
House an idea of the plan, and why the appropriation Boe for has 
been given in bulk to be expended, not in removing bars, rocks orshoals 
from the channel, but in controlling the vagaries of the current or the 
waters, and allow them to do atexceptional points exactly what they 
do in the general channel of the river, There is not a single feature 
of the river proper to be changed, no interference with its laws or 
any of its peculiar characteristics. It simply is propona to leave it 
as nature would have it, if its banks had been less alluvial or ca- 
pable of a little more resistance to tho abrading force of its waters. 

The problem, as an engineering one, is based upon the true prin- 
ciple of aiding nature, rather than resisting her forces. It is pro- 
posed to let tlie river take care of its own improvement. Its waters 
is the force employed. It is not proposed to provide new banks or 
confine its waters within mud walls—only to concentrate at the ex- 
ceptional points its waters, that the volume may as elsewhere deepen 
their own channel. 

It is not my purpose to burden the House with statistics, but as 
there should be well-grounded reasons of policy in all expenditures 
of public money, it may be proper to state that the valley drained 
by the Missouri is in extent and fertility the most important of the 
continent, and although new in development it now comprises nearly 
five millions of people, and rE faster than ever in its brief 
history. Your census returns show that it grows nearly one-third of 
the pam product of the United 8 its aggregate crop being over 
600,000,000 bushels. It had 12,365,300 farm animals, and contributed 
to the internal revenues $10,000,000. Figures such as these are elo- 
quent in argument for the policy of this expenditure, and the near- 
est portion of this vast productive area is a thousand miles from 
present seaboard markets by rail. This crop last year paid an aver- 
age of 35 cents a bushel by rail to the seaboard. An experimental 
season of shipments by an average river sent it to sea at 15 cents, a 
difference in favor of the river transport of 115 percent. If the Gov- 
ernment can find justification in giving away in lands and bonds 
more than $500,000,000 to build r; to carry these products to 
market at 35 to 50 cents, and return the products of industry to 
the farms at corresponding rates, how can it refuse to aid by the 
expenditure of $50,000,000 in all to insure the permanence of the 15 
cent rates? And the western rivers can be permanently improved, 
all of them, for less than that sum, and in this I include the three 
great rivers and their important tributaries, 

I present these facts as a sufficient argument against all the uncon- 
sidered objections made sgan the improvement of the river system. 
The West has a right to this expenditure, and having for forty years 
begged for it as a favor, proposes now and hereafter to take as a mat- 
ter of right and by the power of votes at the ballot-box, and in this 
Hall. e hold the power, and are for all time the nation. 

I now come to the second ponie in the great river system—the 
Lower Mississippi. I favor the amendment providing for an outlet, 
and regret that the committee have not incorporated it in their bill. 

I regret also, Mr. Speaker, that this question has been allowed to 
drift into an antagonism that demands the sacrifice of one or the 
other plan. There is no necessity for this, but on the contrary there 
is every reason why both should go together. 

I have shown that the problem of the upper river was too little 
water; that of the lower is too much water. Is it not acommon-sense 
proposition that you cannot treat these two problems by the one 
method? In the one case you have to control the water within the 
river banks so as to provide at shoal places a deeper channel. In the 
other it is to get the superabundant waters within the river banks. 
Will the plan of the one answer for the other? It is simply impossi- 
ble, because the trouble is in the two cases directly opposite in char- 
acter. 

And this is well illustrated by the fact that although one year ago 
you ee, $1,000,000 to improve the Lower Mississippi by 
the met! propossa in the bill, the only money apena has been in 
preparation. The real work has not been prosecuted from the fact 
that the floods have prevented getting at the river within its banks 
at all. You cannot use your one million, because the high waters 
have prevented its expenditure. How long willit take to expend 
the additional four millions provided for in this bill? Taking aver- 
age seasons, and you cannot do it in five years. 

ow, Iam not to be drawn into antagonism to the plan of the com- 
mittee’s bill, because in practical operations it is as yet an experi- 
ment; and in the sense of results the plan I favor is to be tested by 
trial. What I object to is that in any plan based upon scientific 
theory or practical trialit should be assumed that one contains only 
wisdom and all knowledge and that the other is the embodiment of 
all folly, when the truth is both have arguments in their favor. But, 
Mr. Chairman, the Mississippi River cannot be controlled by theories 
or by debate. 

We know that the money already appropriated has not been ex- 
pended because the flood-waters have n in the way. Now, we 
contend that if the river had have had more discharging capacity 
the waters would have been within the banks and that money have 
been expended for the use intended. And why not open more dis- 
charging 1 ? What is the cause of the overtlows of the Lower 
e As It is, stating it broadly, because the mouths of the river 
are not big enough. This fact comes from two causes, the slow cur- 
rent near the sea, and the consequent precipitation of sand and mud 
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held in suspension. These causes result in narrowing the channel as 
it approaches the sea. The fact that by actual measurement the in- 
flow at average floods at Cairo is 1,475,000 cubic feet of water per 
second, and that after receiving the waters of all rivers below, the 
flow at New Orleans is only 1,100,000 cubic feet per second, tells the 
story of the disastrous annual overflows. This surplus water must 
go somewhere, and the only place for it is to overflow the adjacent 
country. To confine this immense flood of waters within artificial 
walls, built of the mud the river takes up and carries down to choke 
up its own discharge, is, I submit, one of those stupendous follies 
which sometimes fascinate men merely from the fact of their magni- 
tude and from the vast sums of money involved. 

That new mouths will draw off the water just in ratio with their 
capacity is as plain a proposition as that a barrel of water will be 
depleted by opening the bung-hole. The river below New Orleans, 
with a fall of 14 inches to the mile, has a flow of 6 feet in a second. 
The proposed Lake Borgne outlet, with a fall of 2} feet to the mile, 
would have a corresponding increase of current and consequent dis- 
chargin ey: But only caleulating the flow at 10 feet persec- 
ond, with a width of 1 mile and 10 feet deep, its discharge would be 
528, 210 cubic feet of water per second, or one-third of the whole in- 
flow at Cairo. But the current would be more than 20 feet per sec- 
ond, or a capacity nearly equal to the whole river at Cairo. The 
mere statement of the figures shows the ample character of the pro- 

outlet for the drainage of the highest flood ever known. 

Why then is this self-evident plan opposed? It is upon the assump- 
tion that if you let the water out through these new mouths the 
channel will be shoaled: No other objection having any practical 
bearing can be made, or can be urged to stand a moment, in view 
of the difference in cost—the outlet being estimated at $250,000, the 
other plan at $50,000,000. Is the objection a valid one? 

I contend that it is not only without support in fact but is based 
upon # false assumption as to what the outlet plan is. These outlets 
only propose to drain the flood-waters, not to make new river chan- 
nels. en the river is within its banks now, navigation is ust as 
desired. All the outlets propose is to keep the water from overflow- 
ing the banks. How, then, when the river is within its banks, or 
bank-full, in October, and atits maximum excellence for navigation, 
ean it be destructive to navigation when, in precisely the same con- 
dition, in March or July ? at is all the outlets propose to do—to 
keep the river at this maximum at all seasons. They are not deep 
enough, and cannot be made deep enough, to affect the normal chan- 
nel of the river, or the quantity of water init. Or, in other words, 
the channel of the outlet is 10 feet deep, while the river channel at the 
outlet is 100 feet i How is this outlet to drain the river dry, or 
shoal it? It simply draws off the flood-waters, leaving the normal 
channel whaftected. But we are not left to theory. The United 
States topographical engineérs by measurement at crevasses have 
demonstrated that the operation of these openings actually deepen 
the channel below the point of outlet. And this is exactly what is 
claimed for its effect—that the river confined within its banks by its 
increased current deepens its channel. ; 

Itis upon this theory that the Missouri River improvement is based, 
and I am not illogical enough to deny the operation of the same law 
in the Lower Mississippi that obtainsin the Missouri. But it is upon 
this very fact that the improvement of the navigation of the Lower 
ee is based. It is claimed that at points Where bars in- 
terfere, that by works which will confine the waters to lesser space 
the channel will be deepened. Now, if the water confined to the 
normal width of the channel on a bar deepens the water, why not 
the channel be deepened and improved when the whole river is con- 
fined within its banks? Thestatement is theanswer. It is the ob- 
ject of all our appropriations, of all our surveys, of all our plans, to 
tas the river within its banks, natural or artificial. If as is con- 
tended when we build the banks higher in order to confine the water, 
it will deepen the channel, will not the same effect result if the 
waters are confined within the natural banks? It needs no argu- 
ment; its demonstration isa fact known to every practical navigator 
of the great rivers of the West. 

But this is not all. It is too late to interpose this objection on the 
part of those who make it. The House and the country is aware 
that $5,000,000 have been appropriated and expended in deepening 
one of the mouths, or ‘passes, of the Mississippi, by confining the 
flow of water within a narrower channel than existed at its entry into 
the sea. I was one that favored, as my position offered, that ex- 

eriment and that expenditure, but I cannot now reverse the position 
Tthen assumed, or say that the law of hydraulics which drew five 
millions from the Treasury for the jetties at the mouth of the river 
is suspended when invoked for the main river itself. 

I shall not detain the House by a repetition of facts so abundantly 
spread before it, nor weary it with details of facts, figures, measure- 
ments, and surveys scattered through the record of ten years of the 
most painstaking and exhaustive survey by the most eminent en- 
gineering ability ever undertaken in river investigation by any 

vernment in the world, but will cover it all by the broad statement 

at the outlet idea is supported by every observation and fact in 
the report of that river survey. 

I beg the House to remember one fact, that the advocates of the 
outlet system have only assumed one thing—the mere cost of making 

dt. Every other fact connected with it is from the highest engineer- 


ing authority ever known in this country ; is copied from the official 
report of the board of engineers of the Army of surveys and investi- 
gations made under the authority of Congress during a protrated; 
period of ten years, N bracmg everything connected with the river 
at high and low water, as to levees and embankments, navigation, 
currents, the bed of the river, its floods, and all phenomena. We as- 
sume nothing ; we have no theories, no experiments, no hypotheses, 
simply the fact that water runs down hill, that it is not compressi- 
ble ; these re-enforced as to results by ascertained facts by the most 
thoroughly applied scientific methods, 

And what is the plan here proposed? Let me state it simply. As 
now, the river has below New Orleans a current that moves over a 
bed with a fall of 1} inches per mile. ‘The distance is 120 miles. Ten 
miles below New Orleans the Gulf of Mexico approaches to within 5 
miles of the Mississippi by an arm known as Lake Borgne. The 
river thus reaches the Gulf level at a point 110 miles less than now, or in 
5 miles we reach the same level that the river now does in 110 miles. 
Gentlemen can discount the immense drainage capacity of 13 feet fall 
in 5 miles in the one case, and the same fall in 110 miles as now, in the 
discharge of thesesurplus waters. That is all there is to the proposed. 
Lake Borgne outlet. 

Now, the fact to be ascertained is, will it prevent overflow to be 
restrained or confined by artificial banks? ‘The plan has been tried, 
and has failed. By both experience and theory it will require arti- 
ficial banks to be constructed from four to ten feet high for a thou- 
sand miles. Is it practicable as to money cost? And if so, will it 
hold the water? th must be answered in the negative. We have 
found that it is difficult to confine even caual waters by artificial 
banks. How, then, the mighty floods of the Mississippi? 

Again, the experience of the ages is that just as you raise the 
banks of a river you decrease the force of its current, until, as in 
the case of the riyer Po, in Italy, the river bed is above the level of 
adjoining lands. That river, after centuries of leveeing, now runs 
across the low lands on a ridge. But by keeping a river within its 
natural banks deepens its channel, cutting out its bed to the proper 
angle of fall to the sea, It requires no science to know this; every 
wash-out in the farmer’s field illustrates and demonstrates it. The 
ony. question of a practical nature in this connection is, can you get 
outlet enough? I have shown you can, 

Mr. Chairman, the yery last men who ought to object to the pro- 
posed outlet are those intrusted by Congress with the improvement 
of the Mississippi. They cannot oppose it and escape criticism. 
They tell us that they have not spent the money appropriated last 
year because the high waters prevented. How are they going to 
spend the four millions by this bill before next session, when four or 
five more will be asked? Andif they cannot use it what is the need 
of appropriating it? Let the water out, or keep it within the banks, 
and they can then use the money and demonstrate their plan. Why 
refuse to let the water be drained off when they cannot work because 
it does not subside ? 

It has been shown by facts, in plain measured feet, that the pro- 

osed outlet cannot affect the river channel. Why not make it? 

t will be observed, Mr. Chairman, that these objections to the outlet 
are not made as formal engineering ones; they are the mere advocate 
arguments before the committee. There is another one used amon, 
members, but carefully kept from the record. This argument is tha 
the outlet would injure the jetties, This is so new and novel that 
itis done in a whisper. The old soothsayers were said to langh in 
each others faces when alone. The habit did not die with thesooth- 
sayers, 

ow, I can speak on this subject without fear of criticism, for from 

the beginning I favored the jetties, and have not changed. They do 
not need this disingenuons a ent, nor, even if they did, are they 
sacred or of more importance than the valley of the river. Let us 
look at this for a moment, It is shown that the river is a hundred 
feet deeper than the outlet at the point of junction. As the jetties 
are only twenty-four feet deep there is abundant water for them. 
We have shown that 1,100,000 cubic feet of water pe second passes 
the point of the proposed outlet. The same high engineering au- 
thority tells us that only 83,000 cubie feet per second enters the pass 
in which the ite are. So that there is all the jetty pass can 
carry and a million cubic feet to spare. No wonder this objection 
passes by a breath and is carefully kept from paper. It is not dis- 
courteous to say the objection is not an honest one. It either re- 
flects upon the intelligence of the person to whom it is made, or upon 
the candor of the one who makes it. No friend of the jetties will 
put the objection on that ground, for it at once raises the question 
of good faith and of their utility. 

To set this objection at rest, let us refer to the facts upon which 
the jetty legislation was based, and those alone upon which the an- 
nual drain for keeping them open is made upon the Treasury. The 
jetties are based upon the simple fact that water is incompressible ; 
that if you confine a stream of flowing water, of say half a mile 
wide, so as to make it pass between w a quarter of a mile apart, 
the water will find room for its volume by cutting down its bed. 
That is all there is to the jetties. If the bed is of soft material, like 
sand or mud, it will cut it out. Ifit is hard clay or rock it will not, 
and then it makes a dam. Now, the best advice I can give those 
who urge this objection against the outlet is to be very careful how 
they handle the subject, för if they once let goof the theory on which 
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they got the money to build the jetties, they turn them into a dam, 
and eee. may discover that a dam raises the flood-line of the 
river, and vote money for the outlet to carry off the lus waters. 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that were it not for the sem 
priation to be expended under the present plan, the outlet would be 
urged as the very solution for the annual expenditure in dredging 
out the channel within the jetties. As an original and constant 
friend of the jetties I enter my oie against the covert way in 
which they are being assailed. eir only safety against future at- 
tack is in the opening of the pro outlet at e Borgne, 

Mr. Chairman, why should we hesitate over so plain a proposition 
as this? If the outlet is the useless thing claimed, why not dispose 
of it? By this amendment not one dollar is to be paid if it is a fail- 
ure as an improvement of the river. To s7 it can do no harm, as 
has been shown. If it does what is claim 
for $250,000 that will cost, by friendly estimate, $50,000,000 by the 
other plan. Whatever men interested may wish or desire, surely 
Congress can have no hostility to thatresult. Why, then, not place 
the two together and definitely solve the problem one way or an- 
other for all time, so that hereafter we may stand on the solid ground 
of demonstrated fact? Doctors differ; so do engineers. If a prob- 
lem that involves $50,000,000 and an annually devastated country 
can be solved for $250,000 if demonstrated one way, and not a single 
dollar if in another way, I submit Congress cannot afford to refuse 
the trial. It has not the information to decide adverse, and it can- 
not, in justice to the people or the Treasury, refuse to test it. That 
is all the amendment asks; but the country will sooner or later exact 
a better reason for refusal than has been given. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS WILLIAMS, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 9, 1882. 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and . 


Mr. WILLIAMS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : Entering the borders of the State of Alabama on 
her eastern line, and about a hundred miles or more distant from the 
angle of her northeastern boundary, is the beautiful Coosa, whose 
limpid and laughing waters uniting with those of other streams 
traverses the remainder of her extended length in a southwestern 
direction; when nearing her southern border the elements of this 
grand stream, affording a route of well nigh a thousand miles of 
attainable navigable waters, are lost in their minglings with those of 
the classic bay of Mobile, 

The Talla the improvement of whosenavigation is provided 
for in this bill, and no inconsiderable feeder of the t water route 
alluded to, enters the State on her eastern border about one hundred 
miles or more south of the point of advent made by the Coosa; and 
flowing in a somewhat parallel or southwestern direction with the 
other stream for about two hundred miles or more, effects her con- 
fluence with the Coosa in a locality only ten miles away from her 
interestingly attractive and queenly capital, the city of Mont ery. 
The union of the waters of these two beautiful streams, in vales 
almost as enchanting as those of sweet Avoca, form the magnificently 
imposing river Louie, De name of my State. 

ising in the moun’ of Saint Clair, ina locality alittle south and 
east of a central position of North Alabama is the Cahaba; and flow- 
ing southwest through the county of pores enters, on hernorthern 
boundary, the county of Bibb; traversing her limits it passes ont of 
her borders in the southwest corner of the same, and varying but 
little in its course as it flows through the county of Pe t enters 
that of Dallas, wherein, some eight or ten miles below the locality 
of the growing, thrifty, and beautiful city of Selma, its waters are 
swallowed up and borne onward to the Gulf by those of the grand 
Alabama. 

The Cahaba, the improvement of whose navigation is also provided 
for in this bill, is an immeasurably important feeder of Aan 
great water route; a route destined to empty into the lap of her 
great imperial city of Mobile a wealth of the treasures of mineral as 
well as agricultural commerce, whose influences will awaken to new 
life that only sea-port city of our State; one in whose growth and pros- 
pany is not only centered the earnest desires of all true Alabamians 

ut the circles of whose commercial value and power widen and 
extend far beyond that of our own State. 

Reference to the report of the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army to the Secretary of War for the year 1881 will afford 
abundant evidence of the almost incalculable vals that the improve- 


for it you have results | and 


ment of the navigation of this river wonld be not only to the sec- 
tion traversed by it and to the State but to the country as well. 
The following brief but interesting extract from that extended re- 
port will afford an idea to the mind of some of the results to follow 
this long-desired and long-neglected enterprise. He says: 

A survey was made in September, 1874, of that portion of the river between 
Centreville and its mouth, a distance of eighty eight miles, the report of which is 
contained in the annual report of the Chief of En: for 1875. 

The present survey continued the previous one from Centreville to Shade's 


tting through 
three feet depth” at low water, from 


es, 
id 


boat navigation below Centreville and barge above. Vie 
There was formerly considerable commerce on the river, but the obstructions are 


would afford cheap transportation 

000, and return su — 1 of $2,000,000 

Shs Gal? sonst Anan $1 oe td every tani ar cas coed Uy thaw Una probably would 

e coas to gd one o an wo 
by the United S on 


coast 
timeof war, It would also afford an — 1 8 
an a 


very consumer of on 


for 
draulic, in all of which the country 
To show the great benefi 
from the improvement of the Cahaba River, I present the following brief d - 
tion of the coal measure; the information being condensed from the of Mr. 
R. P. Rothwell read before the American ty of migas, 1 reports of 
the State geologist, Birney's Hand-book of Alabama, personal observation 
made during the survey. 12 i 
There are three distinct coal basins in Alabama, namely, the Warrior, Cahaba, and 
pelled to conclude a 55 
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the borhood of the Lily Shoals, increasin 
— 4 e rocks are dipping from 45 degrees to 75 degrees, becoming vertical in a 
ew places. f 
The field is limited on its southern and eastern side by the fault referred to in 
another 7700 to the sur- 
face the Silurian strata nging 7,000 to 8,000 feet below them. o greater in- 
citeddion of the Cahába Sole causes them to ontcty witht S Nmisgd aron and as 
there is a greater total thickness on the eastern southern sidés, as there are a 
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from $1.50 —— ana the river made navigable, 

transporta will not exceed 75 cents, thus enabling the coal to be 

put upon the Mobile market at a cost not e . : 
The incalculable benefit of improvement of the system of rivers, and 

1 through the coal fields, is clear!, peg’ eee, 

ine and the exorbitant prices (as high as $13 per ton) that vi 

and elsewhere t this State and the extreme South 

season, 1880 and å 


When, sir, we are thus informed from high scientifie and official 
sources that this central district of Alabama’s group of coal-fields 
is, on account of its being the most southern, most accessible by 
water navigation, and 3 the test variety as well as the 

y to 


best quality of undoub me, in the event of this 
river ing improved, one of the principal coal-producing districts, 
not in Alabama alone, nor yet in the South alone, but in America, 


and that until this river is improved, this principal coal district of 
America will likely remain untouched; and when we are informed 
from the same high source of the wealth of iron and valuable timber 
abounding in that region, what need is there for anything more to 
be added in demonstrating beyond cavil the indispensable necessity 
of this work to the Government and the country ? 

Mr. Chairman, such enterprises as these nt more than a pleas- 
ing view to those who study and pursue the advancement of their 
country’s material welfare. Sir, the county of Bibb, of my State, 

ing this untold, locked-up wealth, bears the immortal name 

of one who was honored by the Btate of Georgia with a seat in her 
Legislature in the days of his earliest manhood; afterward by that 
t Commonwealth, the mother of my State, sent to these Halls as 

er Representative upon this floor when his age had searcely ren- 
dered him eligible for that position; who; not wi ding his youth, 
came within a few votes of tee! Be ate to the high office of 
Speaker of this House; who was rward e by Georgia to 

e high distinction of her Senator in the other end of this Capitol; 
who resigned that honored position and was sent by President 
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Monroe to Georgia’s fair daughter as her first and only Territorial 
governor, for he soon ushered her from that condition to the prestige 
of a State, then became her first State governor; and I feel that I 
may safely say in her t bereavements oecasioned by the loss of 
her gifted Peg honored sons none was ever more keenly and lastingly 
felt than the one wrought in the removal through death of Governor 
William W. Bibb ere he had attained his twoscore years. Five 
noble brothers accompanied him to that State, one of whom was 
afterward made her governor, And there yet lingers upon the earth 
to bless mankind his honored brother, Judge Benajah 8. Bibb, who 
has passed his feurscore and half of a decade of years, and though 
standing in the fast-receding twilight of life is blest yet with the 
exercise of those high intellectual gifts with which a kind Providence 
has so y endowed him—gifts used by him in his long and 
eventful life alone in those causes and meth Raving for their aim 
the happiness arid well-being of his fellows and the glory and honor 
of his In the 3 t of all who know him his t use- 
fulness to his fellow-men, his sterling worth of character, his exalted 
Christian piety, and irreproachable life would entitle him, were not 
the day of miraeles at an end, to a return of Elijah’s chariot, and its 
uses in his éxit from this earth. 
The noble citizens of this county bearing that honored name ma 
well be proud of it. They should be equally gratified in the knowl- 
edge of the fact that, rich in virtues and attributes treasured so 
dearly by the heart as is that honored name, nature has endowed her 
high lands and eliffs in their ru ess, her valleys and coves in 
their beauty and productivness, with a wealth of the material sub- 
stances of earth, vying in their corresponding richness with that 
of her inspiring name. Proudly do I congratulate them upon this 
t Government at last having outstretched the strong d of 
er powerful and sustaining aid in behalf of the development of 
those hidden treasures. The improvement of the Mobile Harbor, 
the opening up the navigation of the Alabama, the Coosa, and the 
streams in Georgia forming the Coosa, and their connections with 
the waters of the great Tennessee River became the settled policy 
and established of this Government decades of years ago. 
The fact that this work has not been completed before this time 
stands asa signal rebuke to that spirit of laggardness and partiality 
already too and shamefully manacling the giant resources of 
this State, holding back her growth, development, and p rity, 
until to-day, instead of displaying the attainments she would have 
achieved, presents the comparative stature of a dwarf, although 
three score years and more ago she doffed her territorial mantles, 
and, attired in the robes of a State, assumed her place in the great 
sisterhood of this Union. This work, to-day so tardily progressing 
toward what would be its remote completion, if the future is to be 
imbued with no more alacrity, p and fairness than has char- 
acterized her past, is to result in no less than unfettering boundless 
resources of mineral, manufacturing, and agricultural wealth, en- 
riching her commerce so vastly. building up her waste places so 
adorningly, and making her wilderness to blossom as the rose so 
profusely, as will redound in a grandeur of marvelous unfoldings 
and prosperity which can but arouse and awaken the sleeping Van 
Winkles in her midst, whose posses Mis fy at the same would 
provoke a similar query to the one employed by Rip, when surveying 
the boundless etrides and achievements attained around him while 
in his unconscious sleep, he so naturally demanded to know, “Is this 
the village of Falling Waters!“ 
Then, sir, should we see within her borders, in lieu of her now 
twenty cotton factories, employing 75,000 spindles and 3,500 looms, 
their numbers rise into the hundreds, their spindles into the mill- 
ions, and their looms into the tens of thousands; converting her 
annually increasing and now uarter million bales cotton crop 
into every conceivable phase and fabric demanded by the wants or 
tastes of the world, thereby gravitating permanently in her midst 
this home-accumulated and should be home-retained capital, and 
the immense benefits to flow from such results, prominent among 
which would be the upbuilding throughout her limits of such at- 
tractive, e erent ec towns as her Prattville and Tal- 
lassee, with their thrifty and well-to-do operatives, their staunch and 
wi itors and owners of these wonderful interests; the 
Ean of w. machinery would forbid le and ennui to visit, 
much less to abide with them; dotting her fair and gladsome face 
with undeserted Villages, the poetry of whose lovely beauty, heart- 
warming ty, and en more to be coveted than oriental 
pearls of priceless splendor, wo awaken the strings of the muses 
with songs more thrilling and less sad than were those so touchingly 
sung by the immortal bard over the fate of the deserted, yet sweet, 
Auburn of other plai 
Then, sir, would we see in lieu of her now dozen iron furnaces in 
full blast, and affording to the world, as they are likely to do this 

ear, near on to a quarter of a million of tons of pig-iron worth 

5,000,000, that thor yone be numbered by scores instead of by a 
dozen; that her wight of gloom would be rescued from the darkness 
of despair by their diffused and ceaseless lights, and all of whom 
would essay with a giant’s might in the vain effort to exhaust her 
exhaustless and solid mountain stores of this invaluable ore; that 
from whose efforts the combined outpourings in their annual ton- 
nage yield would then stride into the millions, and whose annual 


moneyed value would swell into the sum of an enormity, constitutin 
a fund whose outlay in her midst would shower peace, plenty, ani 
prosperity, if not wealth, upon her entire . Her edifices 
of learning, her temples of devotion to the God of these untold boun- 
ties, would multiply over her surface, until her hill-tops and plains, 
her mountains and valleys, would stand up asan adoring assemblage 
of thanks and praise to the Great Giver of all good gifts for their 
disenthralldom from the fetters of ignorance, no less than their res- 
eue from the influences of the evil one. 

But, sir, I shall indulge with fondness the hope, the hope rising to 
the sublimity of a faith, a faith that will stand imperviously in the 
conviction that it is no illusion that we are surely and adherently 
entering upon the threshold of anew and marked era in these impor- 
tant affairs; that the spirit, progress, and enterprise which has 
illumined the Western wilds of our domain with cities of teeming 
population, net-works of universal permeation of railroads, and com- 
monwealths in full manhood of growth and development in all the 
resources and attainments needful for the creation and endowment 
of States of giant power, is about to lay its guiding and fosterin 
hand, its energizing and marvelous enterprise upon our long neglect: 
section, hastening as it will to their full fruition these now snail 
movements in works of such stupendous importance to her destiny 


and to the general of the country. The Tallapoosa, already 
made historie by Old Hickory in his wars with the merciless savage 
once infesting its beautiful ers, and the Cahaba, leaping from 


its mountain home burdened with her mineral riches, will attain to 
a sufficient prominence among the auxiliariesin the great commerce 
enriching our land as shall pointedly condemn those who by their 
criticisms or acts would confine them to their present but little more 
than galvanized existence. 

Upon the banks of the fair Tallapoosa, some fifty miles away from 
her confluence with the Coosa, have been erected massive granite 
buildings, the valuable and enduring material whereof was taken 
from her adjacent mountain sides, or from the bed of her cascades or 
falls whose music infuses her very air with prophetic portendings of 
her coming power and tness. These permanent and imposing 
structures are now filled with the best of machinery and the most 
skillful of operatives, converting our cotton into fabrics demanded 
by the wants of civilization; and in their midst has arisen a beanti- 
ful town, with a growing and increasingly enterprising population, 
destined to make Tallassee, which is one of the gems of my State, an 
important Lowell, not only to the State and the South, but to the 
country at larke: 

You have only to refer to the report of the Chief of Engineers for 
1881 to see the value of this cay eee to that country, to its en- 
terprises, to its commerce, and to that spirit so needful in the South 
in pressing her to that front in which she is yet destined to occupy 
a proud position. The annual commerce to result from the opening 
up of the navigation of the fifty miles of this si extending 
from its confluence with the Coosa to the foot of the sh below the 
town of Tallassee, will in the modest estimate of that officer of the 
Government amount to nearly $2,000,000. The appropriation set 
apart for this work is 815,000, not 8 per cent. upon the annual 
results. The entire cost of the work to that point is put down by 
that officer at about $40,000. Thus it will be seen that less than 40 
per cent, of the cost has been 1 while not a few of the 
appropriations made in this bill r: above 50 per cent. upon the 
estimates. 

I cannot believe, Mr. Chairman, that this House will be influenced 
by anything that has been said or that may be said to the extent 
of engendering such an injustice as would result in leaving these 
rivers unprovided for and ont of this bill. The admirable, the 
crowning advocacy of the bill and of the policy and system of the 
Government in this direction with her rivers and harbors, made 
with such marked effect and foree by my friend Hon. Mr. Horr, 
of Michigan, on yesterday, forbids it. A proper regard for the in- 
terests of the country utterly forbids it, and fair play with even- 
handed justice, though long deferred, lion like, arrays itself in their 
pathway against it. 

Sir, it is a pleasurable duty to enter upon fields of legislation 
silencing party strife, retiring sectional animosity, and invoking 
fraternity and harmonious action. Fraternity and harmony among 
those in authority are harbingers of concord and peace to the people. 
Nor can it fail to occur to the mind swayed by reason that in mul- 
tiplying and vey aaa the bonds of the material interests of our 
land we institute powerful factors in behalf ofa corresponding growth 
and strength of the bonds of social and political feeling of the people. 
Such is the character and such are the influences of that legislation 
we are now considering. This class of legislation may yet afford the 
avenue through which enduring reconciliation, undeviating fra- 
ternity to the sections will yetensue. If cheap food, cheap raiment, 
cheap fuel, and cheap transportation be the crowning results of wise 
legislation, results inspiring the blessings of fraternity, peace, con- 
cord, and plenty to the people, the South enters the lists in their be- 
half with a holy and valiant ambition. While her granaries, un- 
like those of the great West, are not burdened with food, they would 
prove no vain auxiliaries in a day of need. Her cotton and wool, in 
their superabundance, leave nudity and raggedness without excuse. 
Her exhaustless stores of yet undisturbed coal-fields equally forbid 
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unreasonable exactions for fuel; while her boundless wealth of ores, 
upon which transportation reclines for practical existence, proclaims 
that rates shall be reasonable. 

Sir, when the hand of the Government shall extend alike equally 
its fostering care and aid to the South and North in the advancement 
of their material interests; when the nimous exercise of truth, 
so consistent in the vindication of the equal integrity and honor of 
the North and South, shall scorn to everlasting silence the venomous 
tongue of calumny and slander, continually reopening afresh wounds 
that long since would otherwise have healed; when the mantle of 
that charity awarded by Heaven to erring man as a needful vestment 
in this world of trouble in hiding from view a multitude of sins shall 
extend its benign folds over us all, then, indeed, sir, will we have 
truly retrieved the past and reassured our future upon a basis se- 
curing peace, concord, and prosperity to the people, and honor and 

lory to the jand. Then will the vitu ms demagogue have lost 

is occupation and be known only to be equally scorned and con- 
temned by all, That these glorious and attainable consummations, 
with their rich c: of blessings, are rapidly nearing us is the 
earnest wish of patriotism, the intense desire of philan py; and 
the constant invocation of true heroism. The statesman willfally 
neglecting or refusing to aid in steering her prow on the line of 
the safety and delivery of such cargoes of priceless blessings, when 
rightly understood, cannot be otherwise than a pirate on deck of our 
mighty ship of state or a mutineer to the commands of the spirit of 
American . Sir, in God we trust, and into His guiding hand 
and to His propitious breezes we consign her unfurled sails. 


Bureau of Construction and Repair. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 7, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, having under 
consideration the deficiency appropriation bill for the year ending June 30, 1882— 


Mr. CANNON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I live a thousand miles inland, and I do not know 
much about ships, but I sometimes think I know possibly as much as 

ntlemen who make ter pretension to knowledge on this par- 
Keular subject than I do. I believe it is conceded by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hewitt] that there are thirty-eight totally 
worthless ships. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. It is conceded by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

Mr. om NON. And quoted by the gentleman from New York with 
approval. 

. HEWITT, of New York. I do not know, for, like the gentle- 
man, I am ignorant. 

Mr.C ON. In the Forty-fifth Congress, as well asin the Forty- 
fourth Congress, I recollect looking upon the gentleman from New 
York as I should look for a beacon in the storm, for light and infor- 
mation 3 all matters concerning the Navy. [Laughter.] 

. Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
never uttered one word on the subject, either in the Forty-fourth or 
in the Forty-fifth Congress. 

Mr. CANNON. Yon look wise always, and if you did not utter it 
with the information we have to-day, you ought to have uttered 
something on the subject. 

I want to say seriously, however, Mr. Chairman, simply this: that 
I am ashamed of this Government of yours and mine, with its fifty 
millions of people, that it has not even one ship, as the gentleman 
says, that we can protect ourselves with against the smallest powers 
of the world, and that we have not spent two or three millions at 
least to buy one that is of service for our Navy. And I was sorry 
when the gentleman led his side of the House for weeks against the 
consideration of the report from which he quotes with approval, be- 
cause I want to consider it in good faith, so that we may be able to 
take some steps and promptly to provide ourselves with a Navy. If 
what the gentleman claims is true, then he ought to go a step further 
than to oppose the appropriation, namely, to burn down the few old 
ships that we now have; and he might go yet another step beyond 
that, and if we are to have no Navy, in the name of an economic 
administration let him advocate a repeal of the law which provides 
for a naval establishment, dismiss all of the employés of the bureau, 
disband the service, and legislate the whole affair out of existence. 
Istand ready, although I live a thousand miles inland, as I have said, 
to cast my vote for liberal appropriations to give a small, efficient, 
and effective Navy, so that we may be able at least to look the small- 


est power on earth in the face without blushing. The gentleman 
from Georgia says that this is a great Government. We can look 
any power on earth in the face, and by moral force protect ourselves 
if we are insulted. That is all very nice, but I say a small 
COMTO Navy, with good ships and guns, would greatly aid our moral 


orce. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him how 
many times we have been insulted in this century by foreign powers? 

Mr. CANNON. Why, Mr. Chairman, the whole country looked on 
a few months ago with considerable hirano when there was even 
a possibility of some trouble with the little power of Chili, and our 
people of the Pacific coast were impressed with the belief that we 
were powerless to deal even with as insignificent a power as that. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I never made that concession. 

Mr. DUNN. Nobody was mad with Chili but Mr. Blaine. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Did not Chili give us the guano— 

Mr. CANNON. I cannot yield the floor, Mr. Chairman, in this 
manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois declines to be in- 
terrupted. If gentlemen desire to address questions to him they must 
address them through the Chair. 

Mr. CANNON. I only want to say this: that pending the time, as 
the gentleman from New Jersey has so well said, that we inay claim 
that we have at least one ship in our Navy which may be of some 
account; that for the ordinary peace uses of the nation I think we 
should give the ordinary appropriations in time of peace, to keep 
in repair these vessels that we have which may be worthy of repairs, 
wa the discretion of the Department, until something better can 

one. 


Land in Philadelphia for Public Purposes. 


SPEECH 


HON. IRA S. HASELTINE, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 813) for the hase or condemnation of land in the city of 
‘ : Philadelphia for public purposes. z 

Mr. HASELTINE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have been informed ise superintendent that 
the Philadelphia mint has a capacity formaking $77,000,000 per year. 
We havea mint at New Orleans, San Francisco, Carson, and Denver. 
The total coi during the year 1881 to June 30 was $106,788,- 
940.70. We also find the total of bars manufactured during the year, 
$107,292,882.29. We have the statement from the superintendent 
that the mint is in good condition and can do all the business neces- 

if relieved from small coinage. 

e hope the intelligence of Congress will be such that fractional 
paper currency will be issued for sums less than a dollar, and legal- 
tender certificates or full legal-tender Treasury notes issued as cur- 
rency, allowing the Government an opportunity to export the bull- 
ion as we export wheat to supply e demands of other nations. 
We further understand that there is now stored in the mints and 
Treasury hundreds of millions of dollars without use, and we see no 
necessity for additional facilities for manufacturing that which we 
do not use. This is a question of business. 

There was coined at the Carson mint during the year previous to 
June 30, 1881, 592,189 pieces, valued at $883,590; expenditures, $131,- 
037.03 ; average cost of coinage at that mint during the year, twenty- 
two cents and one mill for each piece coined. © paid $90,476.38 
for distributing standard silver dollars and $23,763.46 for distribut- 
ing minor coins during the same year. A sum of $114,239.84 was 

aid by the Government for rtation. Yet these metals which 

e bullionists have taught the people to worship as God's money 
continue to accumulate in the Treasury—28,000,000 of minor coins 
and over $250,000,000 of gold and silver. A bill passed this House 
appropriating $75,000 for safes and storage for this metal that nobody 
wants. 

I am opposed to building any more mints until we can utilize our 
manufactured coins. When legal-tender paper is worth more, when 
certificates issued upon the bullion are preferred, no business man 
can see any common sense in purchasing more grounds and erecting 
more buildings for mints. 

A large part of the bullion coined at Philadelphia during the years 
1880 and 1881 was imported. There is no reason to expect such im- 
portations in future years. We are informed by the superintendent 
that the Philadelphia mintis the best constructed mint in the world, 
SAAT 7 electrical light has been introduced, which gives much 
relief. : 

We have reason to believe that by the removal of some of the 
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unnecessary wooden struc so as to afford better ventilation, and 
by employing a less number of workmen, as there is a large accumu- 
lation of the coins for which there is no immediate demand, as cer- 
tificates upon the bullion are preferable to the coin, and the use of 
certificates is more economical for the Government, saving expense 
of coinage and the wear of the coins, there would be no necessity for 
R additional grounds, or for the erection of any additional 


nildings. 

Why erect unn buildings and construct machinery for 
piling up more coin, and appropriating ae sums of money for 
safes and sto: of coin we do not use? e have an assay office 
and unoccupi unds and suitable buildings at Saint Louis fora 
mint. We have the machinery at Carson, which we can remove to 
Saint Louis, where the coin could be more readily thrown into cir- 
culation. 

The estimated expense of running the mint at Carson is very much 
greater than the profits. I 3 that by utilizing the Carson 
machinery at Saint Louis, and manufacturing there the smaller me- 
tallic coins, (if we are to manufacture themin the future,) where 
they may be used in the circulation, we may relieve to a great ex- 
tent the Philadelphia mint. 

We havein the mints at Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Denver, and Carson more capacity for coinage than demand for the 
coins, As there ap tobea n demand for bullion, and 
frequently bullion is worth more coin, to supply the foreign 
demand, and as the policy of the Government in relation to the coin- 
age of silver is 7% an unsettled question, we see no reason for the 
appropriation of $400,000 for itional grounds, and another of 

„000 for additional buildings at Philadelphia. 

The fact that large sums of gold coin and bullion amounting to 
about $70,000,000 have been deposited in the Treasury for silver certifi- 
cates within the last two years, redeemable only in eighty-eight cents 
silver coin, the fiat of the Government being taken for the other 
twelve cents, settles the whole question to the perfect satisfaction of 
all intelligent business men that the other eighty-eight cents should 
be fiat, that full legal-tender lawful money certificates can be issued 
for the bullion as more convenient in use, saving the immense expense 
and waste of coinage, the unnecessary purchase of grounds and erec- 
tion of buildings, and the paying of $114,000 annually to unload the 
coins upon the people. 

The wear of the coins when manufactured would also be saved to 
the people. This is one step in civilization. When the perfect legal- 
tender certificates into the circulation as money, the Govern- 
ment will sell this bullion to barbarous nations, or such semi-civil- 
zed people as yet enslave their laboring classes by limiting their 
currency in any degree to gold and silver, When the people have 
learned that the Government can issue its currency b: upon bull- 
ion or the commodity value of one or two commodities, piled up and 

ed in costly buildings and iron safes, they will soon learn that 
they may issue their currency based upon all commodities, including 
gold and silver; that the credit of thirty-eight great States with sover- 
eign power over the lives of 50,000,000 o poopie and $40,000,000,000 
of wealth is a better basis and less changeable security for the cur- 


rency of the country. Then $250,000,000 of gold and silver now lying 
idle will be paid into the circulation. Then the people willstop that 
unn 


ecessary of injustice called interest upon the public debt, 
by means of which the people of this country are now unnecessarily 
taxed. Then we shall take one more step in civilization, and the 
American people may truthfully and intelligently celebrate their 
independence. 

How much more convenient in use and how much more econom- 
ical the use of fractional paper currency, thereby saving expense in 
the material and coi „ ther with the wear of the coin. There 
has never been but one serious objection to the use of fractional 
papa currency and legal-tender Treasury notes: it would success- 

y destroy the occupation of those grand conspirators who have 
become millionaires by controlling the currency and E 
and enslaving the American people. If the people were to issue an 
control the amount of all circulating currency without planing the 
American people at the mercy of either bullionists or bankers, no 
toll-gates placed by licensed money lords upon the highways of 
commerce, the people would be protected from periodical money 
panics, from improper inflation and contraction, and be allowed an 
3 to enjoy a reasonable proportion of the products of 

ndustry. 

The py one appropriation for the Philadelphia mint appears to 
be in the interest of a certain locality, and very intimately related 
to this mint 8 is a number of bills proposing to build 
assay offices at different places in the interest of local speculators. 

We have the report of the Director of the Mint, page 36, showing 
the result of the four assay offices now in operation. The earnin 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, were, at the New Yor 
assay office $115,257.83, and the expenditures $152,034.38, a loss to 
the r Panie gar $36,776.55; the Boise assay office, earnings $441.69, 
and expenditures $7,940.15, a loss to the Government of $7,498.46; 
the Charlotte assay office, ee $995.37, expenditures $3,750, a 
loss to the Government of $2,754.63. The Helena assay office earn- 
ings were $2,551.71, and the expenditures were $25,163.31, a loss 
to the Government of $22,611.60, making a total loss annually of 
$69,641.24, besides the interest upon the cost of the buildings and 


loss by wear and decay of buildings and machinery. The avera 
loss per year of each of the four offices now in operation is $17,410.31. 
The estimated cost of an assay office is $60,000. 

I believe it is my duty to represent the interests of the American 

ple without regard to the pressure which may be brought to bear 

in building up local interests and makinig pisces for friends at high 
salaries, to be paid from the Government ury. There is an im- 
mense pressure for appropriations, as though there were no limit to 
the peels endurance in paying taxes. I see no good reason why 
the Government should make large appropriations of this character 
while the people are ing a interest-bearing debt, and 
wae ae claims of thousands of honest, hard toiling soldiers are 
neglected. 

e should be just before we attempt to be generous or profligate 
with the public money, Poor men with large families have grown 
gray with age waiting for their just dues. ousands of people de- 
prived of the comforts of life and struggling in poverty are earn- 
estly and prayerfully begging for justice at our hands. 


Internal- Revenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL S. 00X, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 27, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 


Mr. COX, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: use of some indefinite expressions yesterday, I 
desire briefly to emphasize now the reasons why I cannot vote for 
this measure. My reasons are as follows: 

1. That the sum released—some sixteen millions—from the grasp 
of the tax collectors is so inconsiderable as to be an insult to those 
who desire to reduce our inordinate taxes. 

2. That the amount released discriminates against industries and 
relieves capital and capitalists. It relieves nine millions of capital 
tax, bank taxes—and as to the rest it is nothing in comparison with 
the exactions. 

3. The relief on perfumery is but an “ ounce of civet, good apoth- 
ecary, to sweeten the imagination,” and is a sample of the little 

compared with such an immense opportunity. 

4. That the internal-revenue system is used to control the freedom 
of elections, and is a part of that merce and terrorific system 
which should have been destroyed by legislation shortly after the 
emergency which called it into being. Itis expensive, inquisitorial, 
and odious. Itisundemocratic and unrepublican. It is corrupting. 
In the absence of a reform in the tariff, med for two years by 
the commission, this is the only feasible TA of reducing taxation; 
and this is a signal failure, which, if adopted, will be an impediment 
to further reforms and reduction. 

5. The tax reduced here does not reduce the officials now used in 
the collection of taxes by any one person. It keeps up every part of 
the machinery. 


Publie Building, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 


SPEEOH 


HON. R. J. C. WALKER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 26, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4460) to authorize the purchase of a site and the erection of 
a suitable building for the United States district court, post-office, and other 
Government otlices at the city of Williamsport,Pennsylvania. > 


Mr. WALKER said: ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 17th of December last I introduced a bill (H. 
R. No. 1449) for the erection of a public Banting mr the use of the 
Federal courts and other Government offices in the city of Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania. Subsequently I appeared before the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds of both House and Senate, and 
submitted certain reasons and statements in support of the bill. On 
the 16th of February Mr. Lewis, of the House committee, reported 
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back the same with a substitute, (H. R. No. 4460,) being the bill on 
which present consideration is asked. z - 

Without attempting to present argument in support of the policy 
which favors the construction by the Government of buildings suit- 
able and proper for its own pu especially at places where the 
Federal courts are held, the wisdom and necessity of which I heart- 
ily indorse, I propose now to briefly recapitulate some of the state- 
ments presented to the committee and which influenced its action in 
unanimously reporting with a favorable recommendation the present 
bill: 

UNITED STATES COURTS. 

By section 545 of the Revised Statutes of the United States the 
State vf Pennsylvania for the purposes of the United States courts 
is divided into two judicial districts, the eastern and western. The 
western district includes the counties of Fayette, Greene, Washing- 
ton, Allegheny, Westmoreland, Somerset, ord, Huntingdon, Cen- 
tre, Mifflin, Clearfield, McKean, Potter, Jefferson, Cambria, Indiana, 
Armstrong, Butler, Beaver, Mercer, Crawford, Venango, Erie, War- 
ren, Susquehanna, Bradford, Tioga, Union, Northumberland, Colum- 
bia, Luzerne, Lycoming, and certain other counties embraced in the 
territory contained therein, which have been erected into new coun- 
ties since the passage of the act creating said district. 

The eastern district includes the residue of the State, and the 
courts therein are held in Philadelphia. The courts in the western 
district, comprising the territory above referred to, are held at Pitts- 
bargh, Erie, and Will rt. The courts at Pittsburgh accommo- 
date the citizens west of the Alleghany Mountains. e courts at 
Erie are held for a few days each year, mainly on account of occa- 
sional admiralty business arising on the lakes; no clerk’s office is 
kept there, however, and no docket or court pe rs, The courts at 
Williamsport accommodate the citizens of all the counties, twenty- 
two in number, named in the exhibit marked “A,” and made a part 
hereof, and to which a special reference will hereafter be made. 

From January 1, 1877, to January 1, 1882, a period of five years, 
there were five hundred and forty-six summonses issued in the circuit 
court at Williamsport, or an ay of one hundred and nine each 
year. This does not include the business in the district court, namely, 
all criminal cases and cases arising under the tax and internal-rev- 
enue lawsof the United Sta and of which there are always quite 
large lists at each sitting of the court. At the September term of 
1880 there were one hundred and twenty-six cases on the trial list 
of civil business alone. 

At present these courts are held in a small room, which is used by 
and contains the library of the Law Association of Lycomin County, 
and which would not comfortably seat one hundred people. It is 
located in the second story of the county court-house and is needed 
for county popes There is no proper place to keep the records, 
dockets, and papers of the court.. ey are not deposited in a safe or 
vault because none is provided for that purpose; tbey are liable to 
be stolen by parties interested, or destroyed by fire. The clerk (Hon. 
B. Stuart Bentley) has heretofore, without the slightest remunera- 
tion, cared fer some of the most valuable ones in his own private 
fire-proof, but this is totally inadequate for the purpose requ to 
properly preserve and secure the many and important court records 
an pepers, the disappearance or destruction of which would entail 
untold loss and dam. to the parties in interest and to the commu- 
nity at large. The United States courts have been held in the city 
of Williamsport for more than forty years. 


TERRITORY, POPULATION, BUSINESS. 


Reference to Exhibit A, being extracts from official records, shows 
that twenty-two nae, whose business in the United States courts 
is now transacted at Williamsport, contain 15,458 square mi 
9,847,520 acres, and, by the census of 1880, a population of 834, 

le, 
MT ere is no post-office, court-house, or other public building of any 
kind whatsoever owned by the United States in any of the counties 
named in said exhibit. 

By reference to Exhibit B, hereunto annexed, the lr. of 
the counties named whose business is transacted at Williamsport is 
greater than any one of the fourteen States therein named, in one 
of which alone more than two millions of dollars have been expended 
for public buildings. The population of the counties named is 

ter than any one of the tern States, except Massachusetts, 

The counties named include the bituminous coal regions of Clear- 
field, Centre, Clinton, Cameron, Elk, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Brad- 
ford, Sullivan and Lycoming. 

The counties named include the anthracite coal regions of Sus- 

uehanna, Wyoming, Lackawanna, Luzerne,Columbia, Montour, and 
orthumberland. 

The counties named include the iron-producing and manufactur- 
ing regions of Centre, Clearfield, Mifflin, Juniata, Snyder, Union, 
Lycoming, Northumberland, Montour, Columbia, Luzerne, and Lack- 
awanna. t 

The counties named include the bark and tanning interests and 
almost the entire white pine, hemlock, and hard wood regions of 
Pennsylvania, the value and extent of which are indica by an 
official communication from the president of the Lumberman’s Ex- 
change, hereto annexed, marked“ Exhibit C.“ 


The counties named include almost the entire coal-oil produci 
territory of Pennsylvania, the enormous value of the product o 
which when refined into the petroleum of commerce is indicated by 
the communication and tabulated statement showing the production 
for the year 1881, herewith annexed and marked Exhibit D.“ 


RAILROADS AND CANALS. 


The following railroads and canals mes into or through many of 
the counties named, namely: Pennsylvania Railroad, middle divis- 
ion and branches; Philadelphia and Erie, and branches ; Northern 
Central Railroad; Buffalo, New York and Philadelphia Railroad; 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad; Catawissa ilroad; Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad; Lehigh Valley Railroad; 
Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad; New York and Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Corning and pore oe, = Railroad; Corning and Cowan- 
esque Railroad; Corning and Wellsborough Railroad; Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad; West Branch Canal; North Branch Canal; Sus- 
quehanna Canal. 
CAPITAL AND EMPLOYES, 


The amount of capital and the number of employés in the coal, 
ron, lumber, petroleum, bark, tanneries, agricultural and manufact- 
uring interests in the counties named is enormous; millions upon 
millions of money and thousands upon thousands of men. Much of 
the capital engaged and lands held and operated belong to non- 
residents of the State. This gives rise to a large amount of business 
in the United States courts. In addition, the national banks and 
foreign insurance companies, and cases ing under the internal 
revenue laws are numerous. Many questions of title to real estate 
and other vast interests are settled in the United States courts at 
Williamsport. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. 

The receipts of the internal-revenue office here for the counties of 

Lycoming, Clinton, and Centre for the year 1881 were: 


POST-OFFICE. 
The net proceeds of the Williamsport post-office for the year 1881 
was $24,894.20, and as ts net revenue to the Government it 


ranks fourth in the entire State, (see N $24,894.20. 
This office is a depository for near] the post-oflices of the third 


and fourth class in this Co onal district, (comprising six coun- 
ties witha epee of over 184,000, ) and also the offices in Clinton, 
Centre, and part of Elk Counties. 


The amount of the deposits from these offices, and which is the 
net reyenue to the United States Government, is about $12,000 per 
quarter. 

From Pennsylvania the United States derives a large revenue for 

service, and thus actually contributes money for public build- 
ings erected within her borders. 
at has 388887 aot s to re ee 3 e gee 
court reco! applies wi orce to the post-office and 
its sk 2 contents, as also to Ths latardatcorenne office located 
at Williamsport, the business of which is now transacted in a hat 
store. 
THE CITY OF WILLIAMSPORT. 


Williamsport, the county seat of Lycoming Count 
is situated on the west branch of the Sone 
tant more than two hundred miles from P lp Pittsburgh, and 
Erie, the other points in the State where United States courts are 
held, and is the geographical center of the counties named, whose 
business in said courts is transacted there. It hasnowa population 
of twenty sonnaat ge and is a healthy, prosperous, and grow- 
ing city, surroun by high hills, a fine scenery, and is a favorite 
summer resort. Its streets are wide, straight, lighted with gas, and 
traversed by a horse-railway. The business quarter is compactly 
built; its hotel accommodations not excelled by any city in the State, 
(Philadelphia and Pittsburgh excepted,) and it has many handsome 
and costly private residences. It has nine public schools, with a high 
school, attended by nearly four thousand pupils; and a large institu- 
tion knownas Dickenson Seminary, attended by students from all 
parts of the United States. It has thirty-two churches, two daily and 
nine weekly newspapers. 

The great boom located here extends four miles up the river, and 
at one time last year contained about two hundred millions of feet 
of lumber in the log. Nearly three hundred and fifty millions of feet 
of lumber were manufactured here during the year 1881. For many 

ears the annual product has exceeded two hundred million feet. 
des the saw-mills which manufacture this lumber, there are - 
. shingle mills, furniture factories, tanneries, a large 8 
mill, and many other be ee amon: 9 — 

There are six natio: a. ving ample capital; the aggregate 
of deposits thereof on January 1, 1882, exceeding $1,700,000. 

The 5 is one of the best in the whole State, guaranteeing 
the safe custody of prisoners held by the Government. 


„Pennsylvania, 
iver and is dis- 
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Mr. Speaker, many other facts could be added to those which I 
have stated, but I will not e on the indulgence of the House 
believing that what has a y been said is entirely sufficient to 
commend the bill to favorable consideration. 


Exuupir A. 
Statistics of the counties in Pennsylvania whose business in the United States 
courts is done at Williamsport. Compiled from official records. Popu- 
lation taken from census report of 1880. 


743,680 | 388,541 
243,840 5,150 
785,280 | 37,922 
723,200 | 443,471 
548,480 | 26, 278 
306, 560 | 32. 409 
495,360 | 12.800 
260,480 | 18,227 
864, 000 8.600 
133, 066 

776,820 | 57.480 
644,480 | 50. 162 
215,680 | 109.577 
89,600 | 15,408 
295,680 | 70.310 
685,440 | 13,790 
202. 880 17,707 
279, 760 8, 073 
529,920 | 40,354 
719,360 | 45, 814 
201, 600 16, 905 
237,920 | 15,508 
834, 490 


Population of the twenty-two counties the business of which in the United 
States courts is now transacted at Williamsport, 834,490. 


ExnIBIT B. 


Popula- | Cost of public 
the. buildings. 


žel 


p 


8882 
8883388388 
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Exursir C. 
WILLIAMSPORT, January 31, 1882. 


Dear Sin: Yours of 25th instant duly received. The delay in answering has 
been caused by reason of my not being able to get the figures asked for at an ear- 
lier date, I find that there was manufactured during the past five years, 1877 to 
1882, inclusive, the following: 


Pine, 900,000,000 feet, 2 $15 per M. . 
Hemlock, 125,000,000 feet, @ $8.50 III epeciseeds 


The above figures are as near correct as can be obtained, and the value as placed 
bow and big rad is, if anything, below the amount realized to the parties manufact- 
n same. 

The hemlock trade is, as it were, in its infancy, as nearly one-half of the amount 
above stated was cut last season. As for the future, it is very hard to obtain an 
accurate statement of the amount of pine and hemlock timber remaining uncut. 
It is conceded by our best-informed timber owners that there yet remains fourteen 
to fifteen hundred million feet of pine and many times that amount of hemlock to 
be cut, most of which will find i way 00, Willmpaport to be manufuctared, the 
value of which should be ter than the prices fixed in the foregoing statement. 
These figures only apply to the counties drained by the west branch of the Sus- 
quehanna tributaries. 

There are no other figures that occur to me at this time that pertain to the sub- 
ject-matter of goer. favor of the 25th instant. Should you wish any further infor- 
mation do not hesitate to call for it, and I will do my best to obtain it for you. 


Very respectfully, yours, +: Coin 


President Lumberman's Exchange, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Hon. R. J. C. WALKER. 
Exursir D. 
THE BRADFORD OIL EXCHANGE, 
Bradford, January 30, 1882. 
Dear Sr: In answer to your favor of January 25, please find herewith the sta- 
tistics as requested. 
I shall be very happy to be of service to you at any and all times, either ‘* offi- 
cially” or personally. 
WI pare neglected anything please write, and I will correct promptly. * * 
Soe O. L. WHEELER, President. 
Hon. R. J. C. WALKER, 
Washington, D. C. 


| 

Months. Per day. Per month. 

Barrels. 0 
January 50,558 1, 846, 298 
a esha 
2 378 
04, 779 1, 943, 370 

68, 983 2, 138, 473 

69, 915 2, 097, 450 
60, 216 2, 145, 696 

69, 586 2, 157, 166 

67, 319 2, 019, 570 

65,924 2, 043, 644 

64, 766 1, 942, 980 
62, 365 1, 933, 315 
S˖ 0 00 SEE A 24, 082, 580 


Average price for 1881, 83] cents, $20,169,160,75. 


Value of crude oil uction of McKean County, Pennsylvania, for the year 
9 refined, at the average price for the your, 71 cents per gallon, 58 


Crude oil produces about 72 per cent. of illuminating oil. but there are other 
1 i irt as naphtha, tar, &c., which makes they product equal in value to 
per cen 


Gallons. 
G EERE bao ean aeucnessdse casks shades opapen 01 
int 5 onc o. 5 §cns cecces cob cccasevdccncascecnuswkea x 784 or 278 
Sales of crude oil in the Bradford Oil Exchange, d 1881, 137,034,000 barrels. 
. L. WHEELER, 
President the ‘ord Oil Exchange, 
McKean , Pennsylvania 


APPENDEX. 
POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POsTMASTER-GENERAL, 
> Washington, D. C., February 17, 1882. 
My Dran Sin: For the information asked for in your note of February 16 I 
would call your attention to 89 of the Auditor's for 1881, to which 


I have added population ol from a bulletin from the Census Office to the 
nine letter-carrier offices in Pennsylvania. I also a names and incomplete 
data for ten offices supposed g salary as a basis. 


to be the ten 1 gg 
I was not able to get at the net revenues of Oil City or Titusville to-day. 


Very truly, yours, 
2 HUGH NISBET. 
Hon. R. J. C. WALKER, House of Representatives. 


Popula- | Revenues, 
Cities. Salary. | ten. (ust. 

$4,000 | 846,984 | $787, 216 53 
3,600 156,381 195, 717 46 
3. 000 30, 762 43,979 73 
2,900 45, 850 24,318 28 
2,900 | 23,339] 22.824 18 
2, 900 19, 934 24, 894 20 
2,800 | 110, 000 
2,800 | *10, 000 —— 
21700 | 18,063 | 19, 707 85 
2, 600 25, 730 17, 292 40 


* Less than 10,000. 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous consent that the Committee 
of theWhole House on the state of the Union be dise! from the 
sideration of the bill (H. R. No. 4460) to anthorize the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a suitable building for the United States district court, t-office, and 
other Government offices at the city of Williamsport, n and that the 
same be now put on its 

ear non , bn the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereb: 

is ; ; of the and he ereby. 
authorized and ted to purchase a site for, and cause to be erected e 
suitable building, with fre- proof vaults therein, for the accommodation of the 
United States district and circuit courts, post-office, and other Government offices, 
at the city of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. The plans, specifications, and full esti- 
mates for building shall be previously made and a; ved according to law, 
and shall not exceed for the site and bu complete the sem of $125,000 : Pro- 

i That the site shall leave the building unexposed to danger from fire in adja- 
cent buildings by an open space of not less than fi feet, including streets and 
alleys; and no money Spori riated for Suis purpose 1 be available until a valid 
title to the site for said hilding shall be v. in the United States, nor until the 
State of Pennsylvania shall have ceded to the United States exclusive jurisdiction 
over the same, during the time the United States shall be or remain the owners 
thereof, for all purposes except the administration of the criminal laws of said 
State and the service of civil process therein.” 


Mr. Hotmay. I think we had better have the regular order. 
Mr. WALKER. I ask the gentleman to listen to the reading of the rt in this 
case. The bullding which this bill proposes to erect is n for Federal pur- 
for the accommodation of the United States courts, in the mess of which 


twenty-two counties, embracing a population of over 800,000 people, areinterested. 
There has never been a dollar of public money asked for that district. I hope the 
gentleman will withhold his objection, at least until the report has been 
Mr. HOLMAN, I have no objection to the reading of the report, the right to object 
being reserved. My objection to all these bills is that the amount involved is too 
e. 


© SPEAKER. The right to object will be reserved until the report has been 


The rt was read, as follows: 

“The ttee on Public Buil and Grounds, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. No. 1449) for the erection of a public building at W. rt, Penn- 
sylvania, leave to report that they have had the same under consideration, 
and find the following facts : 
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west an — and the anthracite coal measures in counties immediate to the 
— Its trade is rapidly increasing, in 


„and bark, tanneries, tural and manuf: 
terests in its closer proximity, and the population of the city has now 


19,934. 

a The t boom on the Susquehanna is located here, extending up the river four 
miles, and at one time in 1881 contained about 200,000,000 feet of lumber in the log; 
350,000,000 feet of lumber were here manufactured spree d that 1 for a 

rm of years the annual product has exceeded 200,000,000 feet. In addition 
numerous saw-mills, the finest in the world, are extensive manufactories in 
rubber works in the State, with a capacity of 3,000 

y. _ There are six national banks, two daily and nine 

blic schools, and others of aca- 
© finest in the State, Pittsburgh 


Williamsport for the accommodation of the 
-two counties, which, by the census of 1880, contain 1 popula- 


l 

on, 
to the 
wood, iron, and one, the onl. 
pairs of boots and shoes per 


weekly newspapers, thirty-two churches, nine 
demic proportions, and hotel accommodations 


citizens of twen 
tion of 834,490. 


fortably seat one hundred people. It is | in the second story of the county 
court-house. e Unii States courts have been beld here more than forty 


by the Government., 
Tho net proceeds of the Will: for 1881 was $20,270.37. Itis 
0 for nearly all the post-offices of the third and fourth class in that 
y% onal district. comprising six counties, with a population of over 184,000, 
and also the offices in ton, Centre, and of Elk ties. 
“The pts of the internal-revenue for the year 1881 were: 
5 . „„ „ „„ „ „„ „„ „„ „ „ „ „ „„ „„ „666 „46666464 6 6 $20, 069 88 
% ᷣ = ⅛—nõn eee 29, 639 14 
F —— Ä O ERAR 6, 000 00 
/ / 10, 000 00 
C — ⁰ A hn AAS duunwinssesinkasshs 65. 709 02 
At the September term of 1880 there were one hundred and twenty-six cases 
on the trial list at Williamsport of civil business alone. This does not include 
in the district ep! all criminal cases and causes arising under 
the tax and internal-revenue laws of the United States, of which there are always 
large eke at each sitting of the court. 
In view of these facts the committee d that the erection of the build- 


recommen: 
ing pro be authorized, and that the bill as amended do pass.” 

. HOLMAN. Reserving the right to object, I will . 
me think, on account of Will rt being a place where the Federal courts are 
held and a town of r importance, an a tion of some amount 
for a fig — Ae re would be pro „ While ji thin that an appropriation 
of $100,000 is much too large, I shall constrained to withdraw my objection if 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER} will consent that the bill be 
amended by striking out $125,000 and inserting $100,000. 

Mr. WALKER. I say to the gentlemen from Indiana, [Mr. Holux, ] as I have 
alread Aer to the House, not one of the bills of this character presented and 
conside: that reflec 


possesses greater t than this, and I believe and inves- 
Histon would so convince any gentleman, but rather than jeopard the interest 
o . 
men 


I will reluctantly consent to accept the amend- 


The SPEAKER. It is moved toamend the bill by striking out the words and 
twenty-five,” so as to make the amount of the a; priation $100,000, If there be 
no objection, thle sevendneent will be aseaidered on. cgreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 


Mr. WALKER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; and 
also moved that the motion to reconsider be on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


Opposition to Civil Pensions. 


SPEECH 


0 


HON. STROTHER M. STOCK SLAGER, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 19, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 3983) to promote the efficiency of the revenue-marine service. 


Mr. STOCKSLAGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill is entitled “A bill to promote the efficiency 
of the revenne-marine service,” but is in reality a bill to retire cer- 
tain officers engaged in the civil service of the Government at full 
pay; to retire others at three-fourths pay; to pension for a limited 
time such as may become disabled in such service. Or, to state its 
provisions more ay, it is préposed by this bill to retire all officers 
of the service who shall be incapacitated to perform the duties of 
their offices, without regard to the cause of the incapacity, except 
in this: when the incapacity is incident to the service he shall be 
retired on three-fourths pay, and if not incident to the service at 
one-half pay ; or, if wholly retired, then to one year's full pay. The 
Dill also provides that any officer who has attained or who hereafter 
may attain to the age of sixty-five years, shall be retired by reason 


of age at three-fourths duty pay; and any officer who shall have 


served forty years in said service may, at his own request, be retired 
by the President at three-fourths of the duty pay of his grade. 

Our revenue -marine service has been in existence since 1799, and 
was established and is maintained for the following purpose, as 
expressed in section 2747 of the Revised Statutes, to-wit: 


The President may, for the better securing the collection of import or tonnage 
duties, cause to be maintained so many of the revenue cutters as may be neces- 
sary to be employed for the protection of the revenue, the expense whereof shall 
be paid out of such sum as be annually appropriated for the revenue-cutter 
service, and not otherwise. 

The officers are appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The compensation of a captain while on 
duty is $2,500 a year; of first lieutenant, $1,800; second lieutenant, 
$1,500, and third lieutenants and engineers, $1,200 per year. 

That this service is simply and purely a civil service there can be 
no doubt. It is certainly neither military nor naval. It is a branch 
of the civil service of the Government. The officers are 8 
by and with the advice of the Senate, the same as are all the Presi- 
dent’s appointments in the civil service. The service is under the 
direction and control of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the duties. 
of the service are connected entirely with the collection of customs. 
The only exception is that the President may direct the revenue 
cutters to co-operate with the Navy, during which time they shall be 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy. 

It follows, therefore, that this is an attempt to add another class 
to our civil pension list. And what is very extraordinary is that the 
Committee on Commerce should have directed the gentleman in 
charge of this bill to ask this House to suspend the rules of the House 
by a two-thirds vote and pass this bill without sufficient oppor- 
tunity upon the part of those who are opposed to it to discuss its 
provisions. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing, I take it, could show more conclusively the 
headlong speed at which we are drifting toward an enormous civil 
pension list than the fact which I have stated. 

While I am in favor of liberal pensions for the soldiers and sailors 
disabled in the defense of their country, I am opposed to extending 
the provisions of our pension laws to claims purely civil, The 

und upon which military and naval pensions exist is so different 

m that of civil pensions that it is useless to take up the time of 
the House in discussing it. The soldier or sailor takes his life in his. 
hand and offers it a willing sacrifice upon the altar of his country. 
He does this, not because the occupation is more remunerative than 
a civil employment, and not because he prefers that service, but 
from the highest and most patriotic of all the duties of a citizen— 
that of defending his Government, which has protected his life and 
property. 

The man who engages in the civil service does it as a matter of 
choice, and barca be thinks the honor and emoluments of the office 
are greater than he could gain in other pursuits, 

principle of civil pensions is all wrong. It is contrary to the 
genius of our institutions. It is a vicious system and can but be 
pernicious in its effects upon our institutions. It is anti-republican 
and anti-American; it is one of the curses which our fathers strug- 
gled so hard against, and which they fondly hoped they had es- 
caped; it belongs to the “‘ effete monarchies of the Old World ;” it is 
the legitimate outgrowth of a system which recognizes a rulin 
class, a dynasty, a divine right to rule, and the consequent duty o 
the country to provide for; it tends to make men in office feel safe 
and secure for the future and, instead of practicing economy and 
living in republican simplicity which will meet the approbation of 
the people, will spend their salaries in riotous living and ape their 
foreign prototypes. 

Such a thing asa civil pension list would have met with little 
favor in the earlier days of the Republic. Our ancestors believed in 
pure republican simplicity, and were op to building up and 
permanently maintaining any class of citizens at the expense of the 
Government, From the formation of the Government down to the 
year 1869, more than three-quarters of a century, no one dared to- 
seriously propose such a thing. But the Republican pariy in 1869, 
flushed with victory, when it undertook to increase the number of 
judges of the United States courts, it is said for the purpose of ob- 
taining a desirable partisan decision, added a provision to the bill to 
the efiect that 

Any judge of any court of the United States who, having held his commission 
as such at least ten years, shall, after having attained the age of seventy years, 
resign his office, s thereafter, during the residue of his natural life, receive the 
same salary which was by law payable to him at the time of his resignation. 
(Statutes at Large, vol. 16, page 45.) 

This act, approyed by General Grant on the 10th day of April, 
1869, marked a new departure in our Government, and was the first 
step in the history of the Government toward the establishment of 
a civil pension list. When that bill was under discussion in this 
House, my illustrious predecessor, the lamented Michael C. Kerr, 
with his statesmanlike vision saw the danger in that provision, and 
upon this floor sounded the warning to the people in the following 
eloquent and patriotic words: 

I have, however, several objections to the substitute offered on behalf of the 
Committee on the Jndiciary. e first objection is that it undertakes, as a pio- 


neer measure, as an initial enactment, to introduce into our system of government 
the practice of pensioning retired officers. It proposes to pension judges not only 
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of the Supreme Court but of the circuit and district courts, whether State or Ter- 
ritorial ; to pension all of them after they shall have served in a judicial capacity 
for ten years. It is the first attem ord far as I know, to organize in this coun 
u civil list, a pension list of . cers, and that, too, upon full pay. I thi 
it is intrinsically a pernicious and a vicious proposition. I think it is not in har- 


mony with the principles of our Government, with the principle of representa- 
* Once establish the practice of re- 


tive, elective, republican government. 
tiring and pensioning officers, although now limited to the judiciary, and it will 
9292 VT A Teer Ten Hele 
source o. jy 0 

lish the principle, aad fa rapid. growth N sa 

Mr. Speaker, the words which have been read express my objec- 
tions to this whole system in language much more eloquent and 
forcible than I am 1 of expressing them. And I now upon 
this occasion repeat that solemn warning, and I hope this House 
will heed it and not permit this bill to pass. 

Mr. Speaker, let us for a few moments inquire whether the pre- 
diction of Mr. Kerr, that if the practice of retiring and pensioning 
officers was once ares it would grow and be extended to other 
classes than the judiciary, has been verified. Since that time a pen- 
sion has been granted to Mrs. Lincoln, the widow of President Lin- 
ecoln. During the present session of this Congress a bill has been 
pora increasing that pension to $15,000. This bill passed this 

ouse without a protest, and if a case could be presented in which 

nsion, if we have been correctly 
informed as to the condition of this good lady, I am frank to say 
that was such a case. 

With undue haste, within a few months after the death of Presi- 
dent Garfield, we gave his widow a pension five times greater than 
that received by the widow of any soldier who lost his life in any of 
our wars. The poor soldier who lost both his eyes in defense of his 
country, and who must spend the balance of his life wandering up 
and down the earth in total darkness, now gets a pension of less 
than one-eighth the amount given her; and all this, Mr. Speaker, 
with the knowledge of the fact that she was the owner of prop- 
erty estimated to be worth $400,000, over $300,000 of which is in 
bonds, money, and stocks. Sir, I regret that Mrs. Garfield did not 
refuse to accept the pension voted her, and thus rebuke our action 
in voting it to her. It would have been a noble example to which 
we Soule have pointed with pride in all future time. After the bill 
passed this House the names of Sarah Childress Polk and Julia Gard- 
ner Tyler, the widows of ex-President Polk and ex-President Tyler, 
were added by the Senate, and they were each given $5,000 per year. 
It was represented that these ladies were needy. A precedent for 

nsioning the widows of ex-Presidents has thus been firmly estab- 
fished during this session of this Congress. The Government has 
been gradually drifting into a paternal government; and opposi- 
tion to that bill would have been useless in this House; and the 
person who would have dared to interpose an objection would have 
made himself an object of ridicule in this House, and, I fear, by a 
great many persons outside of this House. 

But the wth of this sentiment in favor of civil pensions has 
been so rapid that we find it does not stop at judges of the United 
States courts and the widows of ex-Presidents, but it has gone far 
beyond this. During the present session we have added to our civil 

nsion list persons incapacitated by injury or disease in the Life- 

aving Service, for a limited period. 

We find also in the report of General Raum, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, the following very remarkable recommendations. 
In his report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, at page 8, he 
uses the following language : 

On the 9th day of August, 1878, Deputy Collector Cooper, of Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, while co-operating with other officers in putting down armed resistance to the 
law, was shot and instantly killed, and on the 20th of July last 3 Collector 
Thomas L. Brayton, of South Carolina, was killed by an illicit distiller, under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity. Each of these officers left a wife and children 
bereft of their natural means o support, uty Collectors Cooper and Brayton, 
equally with Lieutenant McIntire, lost their lives in the service of the Govern- 
ment and in the efforts to enforce its laws 
the civil instead of in th: 


it would be proper to vote a civil 


proper provisions to be made 
service. 


Here we have the officers in charge of the revenue service of the 
country urging the extension of the pension system to all the officers 
and employés in that service. This House and the country can read- 
ily see what a vast army of persons are sought to be added to our 
civil pension list. Of course no one will dispute the fact that the 
two cases put by the Commissioner are cases of pooni hardship. 
But, Mr. Speaker, it will always be easy to find cases presentin, 

t hardships and appealing to the sympathies of the members o 

this House; but we should not forget that our Government is not 
paternal, and that it is not the business or duty of this Government 
to support all persons who happen to need itsassistance. These offi- 
cers and employés are eng in the civil service of the Government, 
and are all well paid for their services. But Iam met with the argu- 
ment that these men met with armed resistance, and therefore they 
should be pensioned ; the same ment would apply to every mar- 
shal or other peace officer in the Government. 

But I maintain, Mr. 1 that a large part of these collisions 
which occur are produced by the greed of the officers in their zeal to 
increase their fees in making improper and unnecessary arrests of 


rsons guilty of no offense, and thus inciting and bringing on vio- 
ence. And Ihave no doubt in some cases they are made for the pur- 
pose of making partisan political capital, In support of what I have 
said upon this point, I will read the portion of the report of the Com- 
missioner which is found on age 9 of aaid report: 
Wherever the rights of a citizen in person or 72 rty are involved, it is better 
y. 
ed 


that an officer shall err by doing too little than oing toomuch. The bestand 
most satisfactory work of an officer is performed from a sense of duty. Where 


the pec interests of the officer are promoted by the oppression of the citizen 
there is danger of abuse, anda 1 57 of laws which makes it the interest 
of an officer to thus misuse his authority is wrong in principle, and will, by the 


germent temptation to evil, breed abuses even in long-established and well-or- 
ered communities under the most careful system of administration. In new and 
remote settlements this practice, at times, will be little betterthan brigandage. 

I regard the system of fees and allowances to marshals and district attorneys as 
open to this objection. Their maximum eee is fixed by law and the 
orders of the Attorney-General, but the amount actually received depends almost 
wholly upon the institution and prosecution of cases in court. While these officers 
are paid out of the Treasury in respect to cases in which the United States is a 

y, the compensation thus paid is for fees inado, expenses incurred, and sery- 
ces rendered in connection with criminal and civil cases instituted in behalf of 
the United States. The district attorney is made the judge of the ropriety of 
commencing a criminal prosecution against a citizen on account of which he and 
the — will receive pay from the Government whether the party be guilty or 
innocent. These officers may prefer complaints against citizens, cause United 
States commissioners to issue warrants, may arrest and examine the parties before 
the commissioner ; and the district attorney, marshal, guard, witnesses, and the 
commissioner will all get their fees from the Government even though the party 
arrested be discharged. 

Instances haye been brought to m 
have been instituted for the most 
parties taken long distances and subjected to great inconvenience and ex 
not in the interest of the Government, but epparently for no other reason than to 
make costs. I have consulted with a number of prominent district attorneys and 
marshals, and they all concurred with me in emning the system under which 
they are compensated for their services as one calculated to encourage abuses. It 
is not to be wondered at that abuses have grown up under such a system. The 
wonder is that the abuses are not greater. A remedy will be found by fixing b 

w the salaries of district attorneys and marshals, and paying them as other offi- 
cers from the Treasury, and authorizing the Attorney-General to fix the salaries 
and traveling expenses of deputy apen Ay in the same manner that tho salaries 
and traveling expenses of 1 collectors of internal revenue are now fixed. 
This plan would relieve these officers from all temptation to institute prosecutions 
vin perayaan Pe aiim violations of the revenue laws where no frauds were commit- 

or nded. 


A bill has been introduced and is now pending in this House, the 
object of which is to carry out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioner to pension the officers and employés of the revenue department. 
But, Mr. Speaker, this is not all. e find the disposition to extend. 
this iniquitous system of class legislation and favoritism to the em- 
pore of the Post-Office Department. The Postmaster-General, in 

is last annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, uses 
the following language: 


PENSIONS IN THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 


During the past fiscal year sixty-two railway accidents have been to 
seven employés of the railway mail service lost their 


attention where numerous prosecutions 
vial violations of law, and the arrested 


this ent, in wh 
lives, six of them 8 been burned to death; fifteen were severely and twenty- 
two slightly injured. o provision has ever m made for the widows and or- 


hans of men killed in this service, nor for the continuance of pay to men disabled 
y injuries received while in the line of duty. Should no better plan commend 
itself to the wisdom of Con, I would recommend that the Postmaster-General 


So I 
abled by such accidents upon full pay until recovery, not to exceed one year. 


A bill has been introduced in this Congress to carry ont the recom- 
mendations of the Postmaster-General. If it becomes a law here will 
be another largo class added to the list; and the principle once ex- 
tended to the classes mentioned, how soon the argument will be made 
that after an officer or employé has served in the Government service 


for a given number of years he should be permitted to resign or be 
retired on full pay. Indeed sucha bill has been already introduced 
in the Senate. Senator EDMUNDS has introduced a bill to allow all 


ofticers who may retire or be retired one year’s pay, and after fifteen 
ears’ service two years’ full pay; after twenty years, a pension of 
lf pay; after 5 years, two-thirds pay ; after thirty years, 
three-fourths pay; after thirty-five years, four-fifths pay; and after 
forty years’ service, full pay. 

Here, then, we havea broad, a sweeping bill to pension all employés 
of the Government who may retire or be retired, and also giving them 
7 proportioned to the length of theirservice. But, Mr. Speaker, 

think I have sufficiently called the attention of the House to this 
matter to satisfy every one upon this floor of the fact that we are in 
great danger of entering upon a new, vicious, dangerous, and expen- 
sive system of granting civil pensions. That it never was contem- 
plated by the framers of our Government I think is evident to every 
thinking mind. Our ancestors dreaded and feared aristocracies of 
all kinds, whether aristocracies of wealth, landed aristocracies, or 
office-holding aristocracies, and looked upon them with great jeal- 
ousy, as not being in harmony with republican simplicity and repub- 
lican institutions, but as the outgrowth of kingly forms of govern- 
ment, of caste and of favored classes, Even e Hamilton, 
who, more perhaps than any other of the great men of his time, 
favored a kingly form of government, recognized the fact that a 
civil pension list was not in harmony with our institutions. In the 
seventy-ninth number of the Federalist, written by him, in discuss- 
ing that feature of our Constitution which provides that the sala- 
ries of the judges of the United States courts shall not be diminished 
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during their term of office, and in opposing an enforced retirement of 
judges after they arrived at a given age, uses the following language: 


not 


usefully, on which they depend for subsistence, and 

late to resort to any other occupation for a livelihood, ought to have some better 
3 than is to be found in the imaginary danger of a superannu- 
at ch. 


The system, though of comparatively recent growth, is now firmly 
fixed in England, and is a part of the English system of civil service. 
It is less than fifty years since it had any considerable place in that 
system, but within that time has increased rapidly and grown to 
huge proportions. The civil list of that country now contains 
thousands of names. Ina very imperfect list of pensions of over 
$750 each for the last year in the Financial Reform Almanac, pub- 
lished in London, the cost of that part of the civil pension list to 
England was over $6,000,000. England's total civil pension list 
amounts to about $20,000,000 annually. Inmany cases the life pen- 
sions are commuted to a sum certain in cash, or a stated sum per 
year for a given number of years. There are some curious things 
connected with this list, and I wish each member of this House 
would go to the Congressional Lib: and examine it for himself. 
I will content myself with calling attention to a few cases: 

The civil pensions are divided into nine classes, namely, annui- 
ties, compensation allowance, compassionate allowance, hereditary 
pensions, political pensions, pensions, retiring allowances, special 
pensions, and superannuation allowances. 

The oldest pension named in the list is that to the heirs of Sir 
Thomas Clarges, the date of which is put at 1673, or two hundred 
and nine years ago. The amount paid to him and his heirs is put at 


000. 
The next oldest is that to the Duke of Marlborough, the date of 
which is put at 1710, or one hundred and seventy-two years ago. 
The amount which has been paid to him and his heirs is put at 


420,000. 

g next is tothe Duke of Schomberg, who was accidently killed 
by a shot from his own side in the battle of the Boyne, in 1690. In 
1695 his heirs were granted a pension of $20,000 per annum, which 
was paid to 1854, when it was reduced to $2,000. he amount which 
has been paid to his heirs is put at $3,400,000. 

One man was pensioned for the sum of £7,191 on the excise, and for 
£3,384 on the post-office revenue, making the annual sum $52,875, 
oe he was descended from an illegitimate son of Charles the 
Second, 

The Royal Family is also well provided for: the Princess Royal, 
married to the Crown Prince of Proks receives $40,000 annaally ; 
the Prince of Wales, $200,000; the Princess of Wales, $50,000; Prince 
Alfred, $125,000; Prince Arthur, $75,000; the Princess Helena, (of 
Schleswig, &c.,) $30,000; the Princess Louise, (of Lorne, ) $30,000 ; 
the Princess Mary, (of Teck,) $25,000; the Prince Leopold, 875,000; 
Princess Augusta, (of Meck fenberg-Strelits,) $15,000; Duchess of 
Cambridge, $15,000; Duke of Cambridge, $60,000. 

This, of course, does not include the pay and allowances to the 
Queen and her household, which of itself amounts to the enormous 


sum of $1,925,000 annually. 

Of the thousands of names upon this list, as published, less than 
one hundred and fifty of them have been pensioners for more than 
twenty-five years. than 5 per cent. of the names upon png- 


land’s civil pension list are of more than twenty-five years’ 


ing. Let ustake warning fromthis. Notwithstanding the fact that 
3 civil pension list is more than two hundred years old, yet 


r cent. of the names upon the pension list, aecording to the best 
ormation which we can get, have been added within the last 
twenty-five years. And I think I would be safe es ha as fully 
75 per cent. of them have found their way there within the last ten 


years. 

I think I have abundantly shown, from the recommendations of 
the heads of departments and the bills now pending in this Congress, 
that we are in great danger of the same present rapid increase of 
our own civil list. f ; 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I desire again to warn this House and the 
country of the evils which will grow ont of the establishment of 
this outgrowth of a monarchical system of government upon our 
system. We have a vast army of more than a hundred thousand 
Federal officers in this country, to which may be added that almost 
innumerable host known as employés. Extend this system as it is 
now proposen to do, and what excuse can be offered for denying its 
benefits to all the others? None—absolutely none at all. Are we 
prepared for this? I think not. And I feel sure of one thing, and 
that is that whatever we may think of it here, our constituents, the 
great mass of the ple of this country who still love re ublican 
3 and desire it carried out in the management of the affairs 
of the Government, are opposed to it and will condemn it. 

It will not only be burdensome to the tax-payers but will create 
an office-holding class with special rights, and enable that class after 
clamoring for and receiving official positions to separate themselves 
from the mass of their fellow-citizens as of the favored class. Allof 
our official positions are sufficiently remunerative to make them 
sought after by the people. For months past this city has fairly 
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swarmed with applicants for positions. A hungry horde of office-seek- 
ers has been on hand for more than a year, Micawber-like, waiting for 
something toturn up,” for some official change or removal, some turn 
in the wheel of fortune which will place them in Government posi- 
tion. Thisis not, Mr. Speaker; for the honor of holding Government 
positions, but because they are more remunerative than positions in 
private life when similar duties are to be performed. The true pol- 
icy, Mr. Speaker, is for us to stop here and now, and say that we will 
go no further in this direction, And I especially appeal to my Dem- 
ocratic friends in this House to take position against this encroach- 
ment and stand by the teachings and the example of Jefferson, the 
great founder and leader of our party, and let the Republican party, 
the legitimate descendant of the old Federal party and the advocate 
of a paternal government, take the responsibility not only of begin- 
ning this pernicious r but also of extending and continuing it 
if it shall be extended and continued. 

Let us stand by the teachings of the fathers, and follow the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Jackson, the hero of New Orleans, when, in 
addressing the Senate nearly fifty years ago, he said: 


coun that it is not ina 
eee ee, 


they contribute 
uires—suck 


perous, and free. 


Necessity for publishing the abridgment of descriptions of 
patents and claims of inventors for public use. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS L. YOUNG, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 13, 1882, 
On HI. bill No. 6244, makin, tions for the 1 „ itive, and 
Judicial expenses of the ( Gorenn mont or the fiscal ora ding June 90, 1883, and 
for other purposes. 
Mr. YOUNG said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I movetoamend by inserting after the paragraph 


just read that which I send to the Clerk's desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For eT) and prin classified abridgments of the patents of the United 
States, 1000. printing 


Mr. YOUNG. Near the close of the Forty-sixth 8 on the 
representations of the Secretary of the Interior and the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, an appropriation was made for omnea the 
work of abri ing and condensing the patentsof the United States. 

Mr. ATKINS. at is the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has been read, and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Young] is speaking upon it. 

Mr. ATKINS. I want to reserve all points of order on the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, points of order will be 
reserved, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. hen the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. ATKINS] was chairman of the Committee on 12 in 
the Forty-sixth Con that committee reported a bill contai 
an appropriation of $10,000 to be expended by the Commissioner o 
Patents for the purpose of preparing an 5 of the patents 
of the United States. 

Mr. ATKINS. I cannot hear the gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNG. Come over here, then. 

Mr. ATKINS. I cannot afford that; I do not take interest enough 
in what the gentleman says. 

Mr. YOUNG. I am not permitted to leave my place. If you want 
to hear come up closer. 

Mr. VANCE. If my colleague on the Committee on Patents will 
allow me, I will correct him. It was a bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Patents, and not by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. YOUNG. Nevertheless, the appropriation was made with the 
consent of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ATKINS. It was not nats by any such consent. 


Mr. YOUNG. I will ask the gentleman if the appropriation was 
made at all? 

Mr. ATKINS. It was made by the House. It was offered in the 
House by the Committee on Patents, and the Committee on Appro- 
priations resisted it; but it was carried over the heads of the Com- 
8 

J. It was a very good thing to be done. 


mittee on A 
Mr. YOU 
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Mr. ATKINS. The gentleman should be correct in his statement, 


then. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think the gentleman ought to be correct himself. 
He made a statement a while ago in reference to this bureau of the 
Interior Department at variance with the truth. He stated among 
other things—— 

Mr. ATKINS. If the gentleman intends to make a personal point 
upon me I desire him to say so. 

Mr. YOUNG. Ido not intend to make any personal point upon the 
gentleman; I only want to correct his statement. e gentleman 
stated a while ago that the examiners in the Patent Office did not 
know what was going on; that, with all due deference to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, for whom he had great respect, he thought the 
Commissioner did not know what was going on in his office. 

38 ATKINS. Well, my speech will be reported in to-morrow’s 
CORD. 

Mr. YOUNG. Wait until I get through. Ido not believe there is 
a more capable man at the head of any bureau of the Government 
than Mr. Marble. There is no information in regard to his office that 
he cannot give. There is another thing: I do not believe the gen- 
tleman here the facts when he stated that there are boys and 
girls in that office doing the work of the examiners. The statement 
is preposterous on its face, because they have not the talent for it. 
They may do work as copyists. It was this kind of assertion that 
made me utter the statement I did. 

Now, a few words in regard to my amendment. In the forty-sixth 
Congress the sum of $10,000 was appropriated for the purpose of mak- 
ing an abridgment of patents. In pursuance of that pth ved 
tion a force was put upon the work, which was continued until the 
sum was exhausted. ow, the Secretary of the Interior, knowing 
how useful this work is, not only to the office itself but to the coun- 
try, has asked in the estimates ,000 for the continuation of this 
work. The Committee on Appropriations has thought proper to omit 
any appropriation of this kind. In offering this amendment I de- 
sire to show some reasons why it ought to be adopted. 

In visiting the centennial exhibition in 1876 every American must 
have felt proud of the progress of the inventive genius of our coun- 
try as compared with that of every other country. This progress 
has been largely due to the encouragement given by this Govern- 
ment to our inventors and our man urers, supported, sustained, 
and protected by our Patent-Office system. England, in France, 
in Germany, and in other countries, whenever there is an exposition 
of the inventive genius of mankind, Americans carry away the prizes, 
Why?! Simply because we encourage through the operations of our 
Patent Office men who make it their business to try to invent new 
methods for the improvement of e and the manufacturing 
arts and sciences, upon which we depend for our material progress. 

As economy seems to be a prime consideration with gentlemen on 
the other side, particularly at this time, I wish to say that as a mat - 
ter of economy we ought to encourage this abridgment of patents 
for the porpora of assisting inventors and manufacturers as well as 
farmers and other classes of the community who use these inventions. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH obtained the floor and yielded his time to 
Mr. YOUNG. 

Mr. YOUNG. It is proposed to make this publication in order that 
the parties interested who will have to pay for copies of the work 
may be saved from being defrauded by peripatetic dealers in pat- 
ented inventions. It is also an advantage to the inventor who, 
when he thinks he has a new ary coy go to this abridgment Cioh 
will be put within his reach at his own cost after itis published) 
and a whether his ideas upon any given subject have been antici- 

ated, 
p I hold in my hand some imen leaves of this work, done under 
the direction of the Commissioner of Patents under the a propri- 
ation of $10,000 heretofore made. I invite any gentleman who feels 
interested in the question to examine these sheets. We do not ask 
that this money be expended in binding volumes for distribution. 
We ask that this work be printed for the use of the office, for the 
use of the examiners, and also for the use of inventors or patentees, 
who if they wish these volumes as they are published have to 
pay for them. We know from the experiment already tried that the 
amount received from these books will more than compensate the 
Government for their publication. It is said it will cost a great 
deal of money. That is true; it will cost a great deal of money from 
year to year, but that money does not come from the tax-payers. 
As my friend from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] has said, it comes out 
of the pockets of the inventors themselves, and is no tax upon the 
ple generally. But I shall show further on that this is a mere 
oan, and not a permanent outlay of money as is 5 
As a matter of fact the work in the end will cost nothing to the 
Government, nothing to the inventors’ fund, but be a source of rev- 
enue to the office. 

We have a great many inventions to be abridged and described, 
two hundred and sixty thousand and over. Great Britain, which 
claims to be in the front rank of inventive genius, has only 146,000 
of record; and notwithstanding that, the British Government has 
thought proper, and is liberal enough, to authorize the abridgment 
of her patents, very much to the use and benefit of her people, and 
of ours also if they choose to buy that abridgment. 


Speaking of the receipts of the office and the reason why this 
amendment should be adopted, let me state that the surplus receipts 
of the Patent Office over expenditures for the last year were $244,000. 
This money is covered into the United States see yr Where does 

the 


it come from? From the pockets of inventors and people who 
peaa inventors by buying their patents for use in different manu- 
ctories. 

If $248,000 is turned into the United States Treasury it seems to 
me we could afford, without taxing the people, to pay $50,000 a year 
out of that fund for the purpose of continuing the publication of 
this abridgment so as to bring it within the reach not only of pat- 
entees and inventors but within the reach and knowledge of every 
reading man in the country. 

And more than that, Mr. Chairman, the $248,000 which goes into 
the Treasury is a surplus which was never intended to go there. 
The Patent Office was established in the first place for the purpose 
of encouraging the useful arts. If any gentleman on this floor as- 
sumes or pretends it was intended as a revenue office I should like 
to know it. If it were intended as a portion of the internal-reyenue 
system to gather money into the Treasury taken from the people for 
specific reasons and purposes, then the Patent Office ought to belong 
to the Internal Revenue Bureau and be legislated for accordingly. 
But there never was any such intention on the part of the men who 
originated the Patent Office, as the law establishing it declared it was 
established for the encouragement of the useful arts. It was in- 
tended to be self-sustaining and to pay its own way, and it does pa: 
its own way and hasthissurplus. Men come here and on the groun 
of retrenchment and economy say it is a great extravagance and that 
it ought not to exist. 

To all such men I simply reply that they wot not of that they 
speak. Mr. Chairman, I will venture to assert that the expenditure 
of the $10,000 appropriated by the last Congress has, simply as an 
experiment, far more than repaid the Government in the use by the 
officials of the Patent Office of the abridgments of the class selected 
asI shall show hereafter ; but before doing so let us glance briefly at 
the history of all of the Patent Office publications. 

The policy of “ promoting the useful arts,” which originally was 
declared to be the object of our patent system, has from the begin- 
ning been encouraged by liberal appropriations for the dissemination 
of information concernin 5 As early as 1805 Congress 
ordered to be printed and gratuitously distributed lists giving the 
nena and residences of inventors, and the titles and dates of inven- 

ions. 


This was continued until 1843, when a demand for something con- 


ing the essence of the invention was recognized, and the claims 
were added to the lists. 

In 1853, when patents had become more numerous and inventors 
more practical and inquiring, a further advance had to be made, and 
a brief of the invention and suitable illustrations were added to the 
claims. Thus these publications grew, step by step, in response to 
. into what came at last to be the standard Patent 

ftice Report, of which vast editions, at great expense, were freely 
distributed over the country, as the following table, which I believe 
has never before been printed collectively, will show: 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1843, one volume, 3,000 sets. 
1844, one volume, 3,000 sets. 
1845, one volume, 7,000 sets. 
1846, one volume, 7,000 sets. 
1847, one volume, 30,000 sets. 
1848, one volume, 45,000 sets. 
1849, one volume, 65,000 sets. 
1850, one volume, 31,420 sets. 
1851, one volume, 77,000 sets; cost, $24,023.96. 
1852, one volume, 77,000 sets ; cost, $22,229.72. 
1853, one volume, 72,000 sets ; cost, $32,856.13. 
1854, two volumes, 89,920 sets; cost, $103,218.69. 
1855, two volumes, 89,920 sets ; cost, $123,389.71. 
1856, three volumes, £9,950 sets; cost, $163,412.30. 
1857, three volumes, 32,950 sets; cost, $112,344.29. 
1858, three volumes, 32,950 sets ; 659.08. 
1859, two volumes, 68,550 sets; cost, $138,400.32. 
1860, two volumes, 66,550 sets; cost, $118,992.09. 
1861, two volumes, 26,550 sets ; cost, 903.50. 
1862, two volumes, 41,550 sets; cost, $106,783.50. 
1863, two volumes, 26,550 sets; cost, $93,851.12. 
1864, two volumes, 20,550 sets ; cost, $105,132.60. 
1865, three volumes, 20,550 sets; cost, $116,633.62. 
1866, three volumes 20,550 sets ; cost, $148,777.68. 
1867, four volumes, 20,550 sets; cost, $212,010.72. 
1868, four volumes, 31,650 sets; cost, $198,000.65. 
1869, three volumes, 20,675 sets; cost, $34,363.29. 
1870, two volumes, sets; cost, 
1871, three volumes, sets; cost, . 
(The number and cost for 1870 and 1871 could not be ascertained.) 
Making a grand total of 2,139,449 volumes. 
The 3 of printing prior to 1851 could not be ascertained, 
but for the nineteen years from 1851 to 1869, inclusive, there was a 
total of 1,948,029 volumes, costing the Government $2,038,982.97. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

But, in 1871, Congress discontinued the publication of the reports, 
and provided instead for the distribution of not exceeding one hun- 
dred and fifty sets of the 3 specifications and drawings of all 
patents issued after that date to the capital of each State and Terri- 
tory, and to the office of the clerk of each United States district court. 

Practically, thisamounted to a denial to the public of the benefits 
which Congress intended to confer by the change, as only two or 
three copies would go to many of the States, and those would be so 
far from the great body of inventors as to be unavailable for reference. 

That there was a wasteful number of the old reports printed, aud 
a reckless system of distribution employed, noone doubts; but who 
can say that the marvelous growth of invention in this country is 
not, after "i 1 ly attributable to this liberality ; and, if so, the 
benefits con: exceed by many hundredfold the expenditures, 
reckless as they may now appear. 

THE GAZETTE. 

But these one hundred and fifty “sealed books” failed almost 
wholly to supply the public want, and a year later were supplement- 
ed by the Official Gazette, substantially in its present ey eight 
fe ate of which are furnished to each member of Congress for dis- 
tribution in his district, and about four thousand sold annually to 
subscribers, 

PRINTING THE SPECIFICATIONS. 

So much has been done for the public exclusively. For the use of 
the public and the office reciprocally, after repeated recommenda- 
tions and the most urgent solicitations by many Commissioners, the 
office was authorized in 1861 to print ten copies of the current speci- 
fications and drawings. Prior to that time the specifications ap- 
peers only in manuscript, and there were no duplicate drawings, 

ut as Commissioner Holloway deploringly says, in his next annual 
report: 

After a trial of eight months the work was discontinued on account of the ex- 
pense, and the section of the law authorizing the printing subsequently repealed. 

But such were the demands within and without the office for this 
work that in 1866 Co was forced to reconsider its action and 
renew the publication, authorizing the printing of twenty copies now 
instead of ten, and in 1871, when their value to be appreciated, 
increasing the number to one hundred and copies, at many 
times the expense which was thought too great on re before, the 
office and the public meantime having been denied the advantage 
of the work for that period. 

The back printing has not, owing to inadequate appropriations, 
been wholly completed, and although at the beginning apparently 
so expensive as to make this an insw ble objection to its under- 
taking, it has been demonstrated by the experience of the office that 
by selling the popia at ten cents apiece, the office price, they willin 
time return to the patent fund substantially all that has been ex- 
pended in their preparation, while the office has the use of all the copies 
it requires. 

These constitute all the publications of the office for public and 
official use, except certain indexes which have no partic value. 

Of the Reports and Gazettes there are 99 volumes, and of the printed 
. and drawings in the office, 782, leaving 230 in manu- 
script. 

The business of the office has grown from 443 patents in 1840, repre- 
senting about 265 subjects of invention, to 16,584 pans in 1881, 
eee 3,147 subjects of invention. Among these subjects, or 
sub-classes, the 268, patents issued up to the present date are 
variously distributed, varying from ten to twenty in the smaller 
classes to several hundred in the larger ones. 

IMPORTANCE OF ABRIDGMENT. 

The importance of an abridgment such as is contemplated, and 
has been begun under act of Congress, becomes apparent at this 

int. Inyention is no longer primitive, visionary, unskilled, and, 

might add, despised, as in its earlier bre be but practical, profes- 
sional, skilled, and hono: including within its ranks some of the 
most gifted, progressive, and cultivated minds in the land, grappling 
with the most profound and abstruse principles in science a. art, 
and Fae apt mierea of such vast and valuable import that we 
find in their achievements the proudest monuments of our civiliza- 
tion and an exhaustless mine of wealth and power. 

In nearly all of the 3,147 8 into Which invention is divided 


by the office men are exclusively engaged in developing a particular 
art, and in some there are many hundreds so employed, but the pro- 
ducts of their labors are improvements rather than original devices. 


How many thousands of patents are built upon the ideas first ad- 
vanced by Fitch, Whitney, Morse, Howe, McCormick, Hoe, Brown, 
and others who are recognized as the founders of our useful arts! 

But to make an improvementone should know what has been done 
before, and all that has been done. 


FACILITIES FOR EXAMINATIONS, 


What facilities are furnished American inventors for obtainin 
this all-important information? pes | those already enumera 
namely, the Reports and Gazette, or the thousand and odd volumes 
of specifications throughout which the various classes are scattered 
and buried, or the printed specifications and drawings, which the 
office sells at tencentseach. An inventor can order of a particu- 


lar class that has been printed in this way, and pay from a few to 
several hundred dollars for it, but if he be poor, as most inventors 
are, the field in which he is engaged will remain covered as by 
Egyptian darkness until he has filed his application, minus office 
and attorney’s fees, when the reference may show that his invention 
was known and patented years before. 

But if a classified abridgment of that art were available in the 
nearest puuna library or other known depository, or were purchas- 
able at the office for a reasonable sum, the inventor would be pro- 
tected and the office spared the labor and expense of examining his 
worthless application. 

PERCENTAGE OF REJECTIONS. 

Some years ago as high as two-thirds of all applications were re- 
jected for want of novelty, case after case coming in for the same 
thing. The reports gave the inventors some light, and the ratio of 
rejections was reduced, but they have continually been too great, 
and mainly because inventors have not been able to inform them- 
selves in the arts. The applications in 1881 were 26,059 to 16,584 
patents, leaving 9,470 rejections, over one-third of all. 

ITS VALUE TO INVENTORS. 

A classified abridgment would become the inventor’s hand-book 
and companion, and be of more value to him than all the publica- 
tions now extant for his benefit and published at great expense to 
the Government. 

It would give him the information he absolutely needs to proceed 
intelligently and successfully, and while it saved him most of the 
labor, expense, and disappointment represented in the thousands of 
applications annually rejected, and to that extent limited the force 
and expense of the office, it would contribute greatly to the improve- 
ment and perfection of the arts by raising the standard of the inven- 
tions presented. 

ITS VALUE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

On its value to manufacturers there is not time to elaborate, but 
here, as with inventors, there is special need for such a work. From 
the smallest patented article to the greatest, manufacture runs in cer- 
tain lines, and the proprietor is complet to havea ee of 
the art in which he is engaged before he can proceed, with due busi- 
ness-like caution and judgment, in the production of his wares. In 
his dealings with inventors, in 8918 in the improvement of his 
own productions, he must be wholly and reliably informed. 

ITS VALUE TO THE OFFICE. 

Its value to the Patent Office would be simply incalculable. Here 
there is now no classified subject-matter index whatever to inventions. 
To supply this great want classifications have been made which 
bring together, as nearly as possible, all the patents of a particular 
kind in a sub-class, but after doing the best it can in this way, the 
office has failed to make a complete and satisfactory sea operon 
for the reason that important devices are often associated with others 
of equal or greater importance, and in the classification go with them 
to some other class, or even division, where they are only found, if 
at all, after prolonged and diligent search. 

A subject-matter index would at once point them out to the ex- 
aminer and assure an exhaustive search in a comparatively brief 
space of time, instead of requiring hours and days for the same work, 
as under the present method. Indeed, so important and valuable 
would be a well-indexed classification of this kind that it would in 
a few yon save enough in the total expense of increased service to 
meet the cost of its preparation. It would be equal in each examin- 
er’s division to at least one man at $1,200, and, as there are twenty- 
six divisions, the annual saving would exceed $31,000. The Gov- 
ernment is daily patenting labor-saving machinery for other depart- 
ments of industry, but here is an opportunity to do something for 
itself which is not surpassed in labor and money-saving merit by 
anything that can be introduced into this branch of its service. 

ENGLISH ABRIDGMENTS, 

Its practical value is further shown by the English abridgments. 
Although there are less than 150,000 English patents y the 
English Government began twenty-five years ago to make an abridg- 
ment, with exhaustive cross-references, to which our examiners can 
go and readily find, within classified volumes, all that their art dis- 


closes. 

The English publications, although not more obscure than our 
own, are thus brought within convenient and speedy reference, and 
it would be considered a hardship unbearable and a labor unending 
if the examiners and attorneys who have much use for these were 
compelled to surrender the abridgments; yet there are no arguments 
in their favor which are not of greater force when applied to Ameri- 
can patents. 

The English, it is well known, make no preliminary official exami- 
nations. oever applies may, by Paying the required fees, obtain 
a patent. The abridgment is of no value to their patent office, and 

tentees at last have to ascertain their rights in the courts; but 

ere there is a critical and prolonged 8 inquiry of a semi- 
judicial character by the office; so t this work, by increasing 
1 the percentage of certainty and correctness of official ac- 
tion, would give a standing and value to our patents in this coun- 
try and abroad which they never yet have obtained, and vindicate, 
in a most satisfactory way, the superiority of our system. 
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EXPENSE OF PRIXTING. 


If objenin be made on account of its expense the answer will be 
found in the following figures, which any practical printer will say 
are liberal and would yield a good profit in any well-managed pri- 
vate establishment : 


Volumes. 
Single edition, containing 5,000 patents .Q 000 
1 provided for T 2 000 
eee . T TAA 3, 000 
Abridging, at $2 per page nee $2, 000 
Printing ob k paea NETES eliotn Lae 
Photolithographing, at $0.75 per page, the present cost of Official Gazette) 6,750 
— — eee eee eee eee eee 1, 500 
Pasting dummies, per editſonnniꝛꝑ cece ee eeeeeeseeeee 100 
“Ti, 550 
CREDIT. 

3,000 volumes, at $4 per volumd 2. +. --+-2e eee eee e neces eee eee 12, 000 

3,000 volumes to li e cbs E E E R 
eee A E E E EE E OET 450 


The edition might be increased to 10,000 by adding the cost of press- 
work and papon which would be comparatively small, and there is 
scarcely a doubt that in ten years after the last volume was printed 
the Government would be reimbursed out of the sales for every penny 
it expended in this behalf. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it will be seen by the above itemized statement 
of expense of printing the abridgment of 5,000 patents in an edition 
of 6,000 volumes of about 1,200 pages you have a total cost of $11,500. 
This is regarded as a very liberal allowance, and hundreds of private 
establishments can be found to take the work at this price. — 1 
ing this estimate to the whole number of patents issued, 268, 
there would be a total of fifty-four volumes costing 8621, 000. 

The issues running from the present up to the time when the back 
work will be comple will of course add to the number and cost of 
the publications, and the time when this work shall be brought up to 
the current issues will depend on the liberality of Congressional 
appropriations; but it is clear that it will cost no more now than in 
ten or fifteen years hence, while the aggregate will then be swollen 
by the issues of those years and only make the demand for the 
abridgment so much the more imperative. 

And right here I would like to impress you with the irresistible 
demands for this work. It is a specter that will not down at Con- 

onal bidding, but with the vast and immeasurable growth of 
invention in this country becomes more and more importunate every 
day. That it must be done eventually, whatever the cost, is as ab- 
solutely certain as that the volume of patents will in comparatively 
few years reach such stupendous proportions that both private and 
official examinations will be impossible without it. Therefore the 
only open question now is whether the work shall be pushed to com- 
pletion from the present or be abandoned until it it has grown well- 
nigh insurmountable. 
he cost is a fruitful source of objection, but, as has been said, it 
will never be less, and I find in the table of reports and their cost 
that in the years 1858-59-60, $343,051, and in the years 1866-67-68, 
$558,778, were appropriated out of the Treasury of the United States 
for printing the Patent Office Reports, over half as much in the first 
three years as is now asked for, and almost equally as much in the 
last three, while the actual value of those publications will scarcely 
bear comparison with what is now proposed. 

I assume, too, that inventors have certain interests in the $1,800,000 
credited in the Treasury of the United States to the Patent Office, 
which ought to be considered in this connection, As this fund ac- 
cumulates propositions are annually made in Con to divert it 
from its legitimate uses to educational or other AR deve nn entirely 
foreign to our patent system. Does it not seem the part of duty as 
well as of wisdom and sound policy that it should be taken from the 
idleness which is suggested by these threatening propositions and 
employed in a channel where it would be frui of so much good 
to inventors and the public? 

But, as you have observed, the increase of this fund is at the rate 
of $300,000 annually, the increase of a single year being sufficient to 
meet half of the expense of a complete abridgment of all the patents 
now issued. 

I call your attention also to the accompanying extracts from the 
annual reports of several successive Commissioners, all of whom agree 
that though this work will require a present outlay for its prepara- 
tion, it will, as General Leauge said, not only be “ profitable in the 
way of furnishing much needed information but be remunerative to 
the Government. 


EXTRACTS FROM COMMISSIONERS’ REPORTS. 


General M. D. Leggett, in 1873, said: 


It is very desirable that a thorough digest, awing clearly and fully the pres- 
ent state of the art in each one of these should be made. 

This is a work that will need to be commenced very soon. The industry of the 
countrys the interests of inventors and manufacturers, as well as the facility of 
the office work, demand such digest. 

If a competent person could take the subject of flre- arms,“ for instance, giv- 
ing the present state of the art in that class by showing exactly what has been 
inven and by whom, from time to time, and the improvements that have been 
made, it would enable the office to make examinations with far greater facility 


and accuracy, and in much less time than at present; would enable mannfactur- 
ers to know more exactly their own rights and the rights of patentees and the pub- 
lic; would enable attorneys and patent solicitors to prepare their cases with far 
more intelligence and precision, and would greatly assist the Commissioner of 
Patents and the judges of the courts in deciding questions of patentability, inter- 


ferences, and infringements. If such volumes could be p under supervis- 
ion of the Commissioner of Patents, and be published in cient numbers to snp- 
ply the demand for the same, I am convinced they could be made not only profit- 
able in the way of furnishing much-needed information but remunerative to the 
Government. I would respectfully ask the attention of Congress to this matter, 
and that the Commissioner be authorized to immediately commence this work. 


Hon. J. M. Thacher, in 1875, said: 


There is also urgent need of complete digests of all the patents in each one of 
the one hundred and forty five subdivisions, as inventions —.— been classified in 
theoffice. These would render the work of examining more e tious and cer- 
tain. The English Government has published such digesta, ‘hese contain, in 
tly abridged form, properly classified and arran; all the patents issued by 
© government, and appear to have met with great favor. There is also a strong 
demand for the publication of such abridgment of specifications in this country. 
If the Com: oner should be authorized to publ the volumes as fast as com- 
pleted, inform pomecing like that of the Eng abridgments, they would doubt- 
meet with a bic 5 e, which would nearly if not cover all expense of publi- 
cation. So seriously is the want of this abridgment felt by inventors and manu- 
facturers that every year examiners inthe Patent Office are . wa P punso 
outside to prepare complete abridgments of patents in their for publication 
and sale as a private enterprise; and in some instances large sums have been 
offered for complete digests of some special classes. 


GENERAL ELLIS SPEAR, 1878. 


These abridgments contain in classified form brief summaries of the inventions 
patented in Great Britain. Each volume contains some special class of inventions, 
arranged chronologically, and with subject-matter indexes. And one desiring to 
be f a ourat nformed in relation to the prenn granted in that coun 
in all cl of inventions may readily glean the information from the volume of 
abridgments, without which he would be com: to search laboriously through 
the great mass of patents issued, now amounting to over 1,700 volumes. 


These indexes would enable one searching for special information 
to perform in a few moments the work of a day. They would effect 
a saving to the office greater than their cost, and would find a ready 
sale at remunerative prices among manufacturers and inventors. 
The need of them increases each year with the increase of the num- 
ber of patents, and if generally distributed they would serve more 
effectually than any other means to defeat those who, throughout the 
country, under worthless patents of narrow scope, impose upon the 
unwary and ill-advised. 

Hon. Halbert E. Paine, 1879, quotes from Commissioner Ewbank 
in 1848, as follows: 


Ina lary point of view, such a work is therefore most desirable to this 
office, to inventors, and the public at large. When made accessible to popular 
reference it will be the sa of millions, No state pa could su it in 
3 nor in lasting value. Till it is done a majori ad a plicanis for pat- 
ents must continuo to meet with some disappointment. © only safe rule with 
them is always to make themselves acquainted with what has been attempted be- 
fore incurring a serious outlay. They should never presume that their devices 
have not entered other heads than their own until, by a searching inquisition on 
ev hand, the presumption remains in their favor unimpaired. No better ad- 
vice than this can be given them. But how are they to follow it? Nineteen- 
twentieths have few or no reliable sources of information within their reach, 
and not one in a hun can afford the expense of a visit to Washington and a 
residence there for the purpose of consulting the office records and library. 


And Commissioner Paine adds: 


Each ser oar peta, ie has au ted the force of most of the reasons — N reaa 
by Commissioner Ewbank for the 8 of this index. It is impossible now 
to estimate the advan which inventors, the public, and this office would de- 
rive from such a work if it were in the hands of the examiners and accessible to 
the public. The saving of time and money which would result from its use to the 
office would be immense. Itis, of course, impossible to estimate the millions that 
would be saved to inventors and to those who use inventions if the knowledge 
which it would furnish could be accessible to them. 


Mr. Commissioner Marble, in his report for 1880, thus forcibly and, 
as it would seem, unanswerably, sums up the arguments in its be- 


8 000 patents have pran $ been issued by this office. If the examina- 
tion of the office upon applications filed were limited to American patents only. 
the necessity for a oe of such patents would, to any person at all acquain 
with the business of this office, be apparent ; but when to this number of patents 
are added those issued in foreign countries as well as the inventions described in 
scientific and other works, the oe of such a digest, in order that an ex- 
aminer may know what the state of the particular art is, cannot be overestimated. 
As well might it be 5 that a lawyer could promptly tell what the law is 
upon a given subject the isolated decisions found in the reports of the do- 

ions of the courts of this and other countries, without a digest of such decis- 
ions, as that au examiner, although an expert in the particular class, can deter- 
mine from the great number of inventions already patented, as well as those de- 
scribed in books and publications, whether a particular device or composition of 
matter is ntable without some book in which reference is made to all the pat- 
ents which have been issued in that particular class, as well as the inventio; 
described in books and publications. 

The advantage to the public, and especially to inventors and manufacturers, 
would be incalculable. Inventors often spend months, and eyen years, in produc- 
ing a device to do a certain thing, only to find at the end of the time thus spent 
that their inventions have been fully anticipated by other devices, if not identical 
with the one presented, in all respects — to it. 

* * 


— * * * * 


Had the 1 of such a work been commenced when it was most urgent! 
recommended by Mr. Commissioner Ewbank, more than thirty years ago, anc 
after its publication annually kept up, many useless and worthless patents would 
not have n granted, and its cost to the Government, in my opinion, would have 
been many times saved. x à . $ R 

For the foregoing reasons, and for reasons which have been given by my e- 
cessors in their ay aad on this subject, I earnestly recommend that action be 
—.— by Congress looking to an early commencement of the preparation of this 
work. 
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Hon. V. D. Stockbridge, Acting Commissioner, in the annual report 
for the year 1881, says: 
digest of Ameri temta, for which visional riation made 
by Con atita — — has boon tn progress since the bei N t 
last. lis proposed to furnish to the office the e at large classified briefs 
of all American patents. The classification in the yof the work will conform 
in eral to that already existing in the several examining divisions, while the 
indices will contain cross-references to every sub-device which is of sufficient im - 
rtance to be described in the specification of the invention to which it belongs. 

‘hus the examiner or the inventor will not only have at hand an adequate digest 
of each case under its proper classification but he can dispense with a search that 
is often very laborious for references in the broader classes under which the special 
invention is comprised. It is hardly possible to overestimate the benefit that will 
inure to the office and to inventors from the prosecution of this work. 

General Thacher says: 

They would doubtless meet with a ready sale, which would nearly if not cover 
all expense of publication. 

General Spear says: 

They would effect a saving to the office greater than the cost, and would find a 
ready sale at remunerative prices. 

General Marble says: 

Its cost to the Government would have been many times saved if the work had 
been b when first recommended and kept up annually thereafter, This will 
not be uted by any man informed on the subject. 

It is the undivided opinion of men who are informed on the sub- 
ject that the sales would easily cover all uses. It is therefore 
a mere loan rather than a permanent outlay that isasked for. Like 
the printed specifications which were begun and then discontinued | Beams 
on account of the fabulous sum which alarmists said they would cost, 
but in time had to be produced, and have become instead a source of | Cl 
revenue, so it will be with this work. Patent attorneys, manufact- 
urers, and inventors must and will have it, and I venture the predic- 
tion that in ten years from its completion the small edition of 3,000 

roposed for sale will be almost if not wholly exhausted; yet these 
5000 volumes will pay the whole e of printing. 

This is not mere guess-work, but is demonstrated by the demand 
for allsorts of office ede A full set of the Reports, of which, 
as you have seen, 2,139,449 volumes were printed, and the Gazettes 
succeeding them up to date cannot be purchased at less than $150, 
and are very difficult to obtain at those figures; yet the demand for 
them is increasing with the rapid expansion of the patent business. 

I call your attention also to certain publications compiled and 
abridged by employés of the office out of hours, in response to urgent 
solicitations by parties outside interested in the classes in which 
they are employed. ‘These books cover certain subdivisions, and 
are sold in limited editions. The size and price of a few of them are 
as follows: 

Paving and roofing com) tions, 120 $10; cotton-bale ties, 161 pages, 

0; machine attac 140 i 8 113 
2255 caltivators, wheel plows, ne 1,100 page pages, so ne Reiley * 

These five volumes cost in the aggregate $120, but if abridged by 
the office would cost not exceeding 86. . 


PRINTED SPECIFICATIONS. 


The printed specifications and photolithographs, which were so 
bitterly antagonized and so difficult to obtain, enforce the ent. 
The following table shows what was done in this line in the year 
1881: ' 


cannot avail themselves of the office classifications are placed at a 
grat disadvantage and necessarily suffer much inconvenience and 
Oss 
man 


thereby. It is a work, therefore, directly in the interest of the 
y against the few who are favored with capital or the advantage 
of location at the seat of Government, 
BINDING. 

There was no mention of binding in any statement, of expense for 
the reason that bound volumes will be in small demand, and outside 
of the personal copies to members of Congress and those for office use 
the cost of binding might be added to the selling price. If the 
volumes that go to libraries were simply stitched together or bound 
in popa like the English abridgments, they would be in the best 
form for binding in the standard style of the particular library which 
received them, each having a style of its own. You see each office 
volume will cover a number of classes, and a library may choose to 
bind each of these classes separately, or certain ones on kindred sub- 
joota together, and thus make at least several volumes out of one. 

is would make the work available for reference to more than one 
person at a time, and be more convenient, but for the sake of econ- 
omy and to observe a de: of uniformity in its publications the 
office will make volumes of about 1,200 pages, the standard office size. 

To illustrate what I mean, take the class of ‘‘ plows” for example. 
This is the title of a class in the division of agriculture, under which 
there are thirty-three sub-classes, as follows: 


It will be seen that certain natural subdivisions other than those 
made by the office occur in this table, such, for example, as relate 
to the cultivation of cotton, and are found under cotton-scrapers and 
S j ditching and anle pews; cultivators, with their 


several subdivisions, and plows with their various attachments, such 
as landsides, mold-boards, colters, clevises, &c. 

A very satisfactory knowledge of the state of the art can be ob- 
tained by examining in the sub-classes, but to be thoroughly and 
wholly informed one would want to look through the entire class, 
and this could be easily and quickly done by means of the general 
subject-matter index which each volume will contain. 

en, again, inventors and manufacturers, as a rule, will order cer- 
tain sub-classes in which they are specially interested, just as they 
are constantly doing now, but at a vast saving in the cost when 
abridged, as will be shown below. 

The figures in the foregoing table denote the number of patents 
in the respective sub-classes up to present date, and make a total of 
6.411. The range, it will be seen, is from 19 in handles, to 1.019 in 
wheel-cultivators. To order the smallest class at present office rates 
would cost $1.90, or within ten cents of half the price fixed for a 
volume oe 5,000 abridged and indexed patents, and to order 
the largest would cost $101.90, while the total cost of the class of 

lows would be $641.10. As abridged it would cost not exceedin 
85.25 and be infinitely preferable for all practical purposes, as we 
as be ayailable to purchase, which it is not at present prices. 
A TRAINED FORCE. 

It must be clear from these facts that it is only a question of time 
when the Government will be obliged to do this work, and go over 
all the ground from the beginning substantially in the manner 
whichis now pro . Is it not better, then, that it should be pros- 
ecuted from to-day when a force trained at t labor, and with 
considerable expense, is employed to carry it forward? The tempo- 
rary outlay it involyes comes out of an accumulated inventors’ fund, 
amounting now to nearly $2,000,000, and increasing at the rate of a 
quarter of a million yearly. 

PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 

The office has abridgments substantially ready for two volumes, 
and is working on cases for the third, which will comprise all the 
patents in the division of agriculture, divided as follows: 


Plows 
Seeders and planters. 
Harrows and diggers 
Garden and orc! 


ll eee cidewes acca ahaa mM 14, 218 


This work has already been accomplished, but is no indication of 
what can be done by even the present force as it is now organized 
and trained, for it must not be forgotten that the abridgment was 
begun under great embarrassments, without precedent or chart to 
point the way. The best methods were not known, but had to be 
ascertained by the slow and tedious process of experiment. 


These figures not only establish the inestimable value of the 
printed specifications, without which the business of the office could 
not be performed, but the cash sales forcibly demonstrate the im- 
portance of the proposed work, 

It will be seen that twenty-two patents, costing $2.20, were sold 
for every patent issued during the year, and these largely passed into 
the hands of attorneys, inventors, and manufacturers, who had oc- 
casion to make exhaustive searches in certain lines, or purchased 
them to file in the classes to which they belong, and which have 
been purchased of the Government at t nse. But as com- 
paratively few men are able to make these purchases as extensivel 
as they require, those particularly who live out of Washington an 
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In conclusion I will submit for the consideration of members of 
this House a comparative statement of the business of the Patent 
Office from 1837 to 1881 inclusive. 


p * * * Var P 
42 222 fg | %3 2 
Year. as | 2 2 6 | 43 = 
* | 57 [333 A . 

5 5 435 | $29,289 08 | $33, 506 ũ 

ans =e pases 1 520 42, 123 54 37, 402 10 84. 721 44 

C 425 37, 260 00 34, 543 51 2,716 49 

7³⁵ 473 38, 059 51 39,020 . 

847 312 495 40, 413 01 52,666 7 

761 391 517 | 36,505 68 31,241 48 5, 264 20 

819 315 510 | 35,315 81 | 30,776 96 4, 538 85 

1, 045 380 495 | 42,509 26 | 36,244 73 6, 264 53 

1, 246 452 504 | 51,076 14 39,395 65 11. 680 49 

1,272 448 638 | 50,264 16 46,158 71 4,105 45 

1. 531 553 569 | 63,111 19 41,878 35 21, 232 84 

1, 628 607 652 | 67,576 69 | 58,905 84 8, 670 85 

1, 955 595 | 1,068 | 80,752 98 | 77,716 44 3. 036 54 

2, 193 602 993 | 86,927 05 80,100 95 6, 816 10 

2, 258 760 872 95,788 61 | 86,916 93 8, 821 68 

2, 639 996 | 1,019 | 112,656 34 | 95,916 91 16, 739 43 

2, 673 901 961 | 121, 527 45 132, 869 88 

8, 328 868 | 1,844 | 163,789 S4 | 167, 146 3222. 

4,435 906 | 2,012 | 216,459 35 | 179, 540 33 26, 919 02 

4, 960 1,024 | 2,506 | 192,588 02 | 199, 931 222 

4,771 | 1,010 | 2,896 | 196,132 01 | 211, 582 09 |............ 

5, 364 934 | 3,695 | 203,716 16 | 193,193 74 10, 522 42 

6,225 1,097 | 4,504 | 245,942 15 | 210, 278 41 35, 663 74 

7, 653 1,084 | 4,778 | 256,352 59 | 252, 820 80 3,531 79 

4, 643 700 | 3,329 | 137,354 44 | 221,491 91... 

5, 033 824 | 3,532 | 215,754 99 | 182, 810 39 32,944 60 

6,014 787 | 4,184 | 195,593 29 189, 414 14 6,179 15 

.| 6,932 | 1.063 5,025 240, 919 98 | 229, 868 00 11, 051 98 

-| 10,664 | 1,937 6,616 | 348,791 84 | 274, 199 34 74, 592 50 

15, 269 2, 723 9,458 | 495,665 38 | 361,724 28 133, 941 10 

-| 21,276 | 3,597 | 13,024 | 646,581 92 | 639, 263 32 7, 318 60 

20,420 | 3,705 | 13,410 | 781, 565 86 | 628,679 77 52, 886 09 

19, 271 3,624 | 13,997 | 693,145 81 | 486,430 78 | 206,715 03 

19, 171 3, 273 | 13,333 | 669,456 76 557, 149 19 112, 307 57 

19, 472 | 3,366 | 13,056 | 678,716 46 | 560,595 08 | 118,121 38 

18, 246 3,090 | 13,613 | 699,726 39 665, 591 36 34, 135 03 

20, 414 | 3,248 | 12, 864 | 703,191 77 | 691, 178 98 12, 012 79 

21. 602 3,181 | 13,599 738, 278 17 | 679, 288 41 58, 989 76 

21,638 | 3,094 | 14, 837 | 743,453 36 | 721, 657 71 21,795 65 

--| 21,425 | 2,697 595 | 757, 987 65 | 652,542 60 | 105,445 05 

20, 308 | 2,809 | 14,187 | 732,342 85 613, 152 62 119, 190 23 

20, 260 | 2,755 444 | 725, 375 55 | 593,082 89 | 132, 292 66 

20, 059 | 2,620 213 | 703,931 47 | 529,638 97 | 174,292 50 

-| 23,012 | 2,490 | 13,947 | 749,685 32 | 538,865 17 210,820 15 

26,059 | 2,406 | 16,584 | 853, 665 89 | 605,173 28 248, 492 61 


ee e Caters ree PEN een remeron 


Amount to the credit of the fund January 1, 188i $1, 631, 626 71 
Amount of receipts during the year 1881.......-..........---------- 853, 665 89 
n TAR C E TN T 2, 485, 292 60 
Deduct expenditures for year 1881 605, 173 28 
Balance January 1, 1883 „ „444 1. 880, 119 32 
These fi Mr. Chairman, are far more eloquent than the high 


flights of rhetoric sometimes resorted to by the demagogue to make 
a noise for merely personal or selfish purposes, or the sophist, whose 
artful nse of logic succeeds in convincing his hearers of the correct- 
ness of a proposition based on false premises. $ : 

Surely this Congress, which has been notoriously liberal in ex- 
pending the people’s money, from them by taxation, can be 
equally liberal in permitting the Patent Office to expend a few thou- 
sand dollars of its own earnings for the benefit of the Government, for 
the benefit of all classes of our people; and by continuing the print- 
ing of the ubridgment of patents promote the useful arts.” 


Internal- Revenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. E. JOHN ELLIS, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 27, 1882, 
On the bill to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 


Mr. ELLIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Although a member of this House has drawn about 
this bill the “(awful circle” of partisan fealty, and declared in sub- 
stance that the Democrat who voted for it was a “‘traitor to the 
Democratic party,” I shall nevertheless give to it the sanction of 
my support; and as Imust give an account to the people who sent 
ine here for the votes which I cast, I propose briefly to announce the 
reasons which guide me in my course upon the measure. 


Sir, the Democratic party for years has been clamoring for relief 
from excessive and useless taxation. I, as a Democrat, have joined 
in that clamor. From a plane, too, higher, more exalted, and more 
impartial than the stand-point of mere partisanship—that of an 
American Representative who prefers the interests of the whole 
people to those of any party ave raised my voice and given my 
vote to measures looking to the lifting of excessive taxation from 
the lives and labors of a burdened people. 

And shall I now, at the first tangible and 313 opportunity 
that has been presented to in this work of reduction, falsify by 
my act my plighted word, and refuse a measure that gives partial 
relief because the full measure of alleviation which my Jaden 
demands cannot now be obtained ? 

This bill does inaugurate reform in taxation. It relieves certain 
agricultural interests by lightening the burdens imposed upon them. 
It takes away burdens borne by the people. It affords relief to 
every individual of our broad country who lights a match or draws 
a check, or borrows money from a bank, or cultivatestobacco. Shall 
I refuse this proffered relief on behalf of the toiling thousands who 
sent me here to voice them because I cannot strike doen all the bur- 
dens beneath which they bend? What folly to expect me to do so? 
Mr. Speaker, I have heard some strange doctrine announced during 
this debate. Honorable gentlemen have declaimed in words fierce 
and bristling with all the essentials of eloquence, except good judg- 
ment and sound sense, that this bill was a measure of relief intended 
and devised only for the benefit of national bankers. Suppose it 
is. Bankers are useful people and banks are n institutions. 
And I know nothing of either that should place them outside the pale 
of support and protection and care by wise and judicious legislation. 
And if this tax upon capital and deposits bears heavily upon banks 
and bankers, why not strike it down? Shall we refuse to do so only 
because we cannot at the same time strike down the burdens of other 
classes of our people? Such an argument can only be founded in a 
spirit of puerile spite that does not become one who sits here clad 
with the ephod of a high priest of the people. 

But, sir, I deny that this bill is in the interest of the bankers. I 
hold it to be directly in the interest of the whole people. Do gen- 
tlemen suppose that the national banks pay the taxes im upon 
them in the shape of taxes upon capital snd deposits? It is not pre- 
tended that the people do mores the stamp tax on bank checks. 
This amounts te nearly — 000 per annum. Every merchant, 
lawyer, doctor, farmer, mec nic, laborer, who draws a check hel 
to pay this tax. True, it is a small tax, and the relief by its aboli- 
tion is small, but it is relief to the whole people. Upon what prin- 
ciple can a representative of the people refuse to vote for it? 

But, sir, I go further, and hold that the proposal by this bill to 
abolish the tax upon capital and deposits is a measure of relief not for 
the banks or bankers but for the people, and more especially for that 
portion of them who constitute the creditor class. 

Does the banker pay this tax? He does in the first instance, it is 
true. He pays the tax exactly as the importer pays the duty on the 
fabric which he imports. He imports the article, pays the duty, and 
then adds the price of the duty to the price of the article, and the 
consumer who eats or wears or uses the article repays the tax origi- 
nally paid by the importer. And so the banker pays the tax im- 
posed upon the capital and deposits of his bank. But he charges it 
to the borrower in the increased rate of interest which he exacts. 
Who is the borrower? The people, business men of every class; 
and the poorer the borrower the more dependent his condition, the 
more absolutely is he bound to accept such terms as the lender, the 
banker, may see fit to impose. 

The tax imposed upon capital, deposits, and bank checks amounts 
to nearly $8,000,000 per annum. This sum amounts to about 1 per 
cent. upon the total national aon of the country, which 
amounts in round numbers to $470,000,000. 

Sir, is not the proposition to remove this tax a proposition to 
cheapen money, and to lower rates of interest? Is this in the inter- 
est of the banker, who is the lender? Is it not rather in the interest 
of the borrowers, who constitute the vast mass of the people? What 
is money but a lubricator of business, the universal oil that facili- 
tates the progress of business? What business interest is represented 
on this floor, or in this country, that can be conducted without 
money? Not one, 

The proposition, then, to cheapen money is a movement directly 
for the benefit of every business interest in our broad Union. But, 
sir, looking to my own constituents, what do I tind their interest 
to be with regard to this bill? I represent a few bankers, but by 
far the portion of those who sent me here are planters, mer- 
chants, and laborers engaged in planting and mechanics. Toconduct 
their business requires money. Interest doth eat as a moth,” and 
they are kept poor, and their progress toward wealth and ease is re- 
tarded by dear money, high rates of interest. There are planters in 
my district, and in Louisiana, whose planting operations demand 
each year an outlay of hundreds of thousandsof dollars. They pay 
at rates that run from 7 to 10 per cent. for the money they use. If 
this bill passes the banks can afford to advance at rates 1} per cent. 
cheaper money to conduct their plantations, to make and move their 
sugar to market. I roughly estimate that it requires $35,000,000 to 
raise and move the sugar and rice cropsof Louisiana. The planters 
pay interest upon this sum. 

Now the measure under discussion proposes to relieve the capital 
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borrowed by these planters from a tax of 14 per cent., and the bank- 
ers can afford to loan the planters of Louisiana the $35,000,000 14 
per cent. lower than heretofore, which will save them in interest 
about $612,500. 

Sir, if fealty to the Democratic party requires me to neglect and 
refuse to the interests of those who sent me here I shall act 
outside of and independent of that party; I shall go for cheaper 
money for my planting friends, let party leaders crack their whip 
as they may. 

But look at the South. I estimate roughly that $500,000,000 are 
annually required to raise and move her crops of cotton, tobacco, 
rice, sugar, and wheat. A rate of interest 1} per cent. cheaper will 
save to her people $8,725,000 per annum. Look at her magnificent 
natural resources, requiring but capital for such development as 
to transfer to her brow the crown of industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial supremacy. What son of hers, representing here her 
honor and her interest, can refuse to support a measure which cheap- 
ens capital and brings it nearer to her grasp and hastens the advent 
of her coronation ? 

Sir, if it be Democracy to oppose measures looking to such con- 
summation, I am not a Democrat. If what I have said and shall 
do in advocacy of this measure he treason to the Democratic party, 
be it sal I am guilty of treason, and ‘the party” can “make the 
most of it.’ 


The fallacy of the so-called outlet system as applied to the Mis- 
sissippi. 


SPE E OH 


HON. EDWARD W. ROBERTSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 9, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ROBERTSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER : The long standing conflict between the rival plans 
for improving the Mississippi properly ended with the creation 
of the Mississippi River commission in June, 1879. This board of 
experts—skilled engineers of great practical experience and world- 
wide reputation—was created Bran almost unanimous vote in both 
House and Senate. They were instructed to investigate and report 
upon the rival theories of improvement known as the jetty system. 
the levee system, and the outlet system. They have made careful 
investigations, and submitted to Congress annual reports. 
They have decided upon a plan of improvement, aud it should be 
considered final and conclusive, unless when carried into practical 
operation it is proven to be defective. And until so proven all 
further discussion of theories should cease, so far as Congress is con- 
cerned. 

But two committees of this House, the Committee on Levees and 
Improvement of the Mississippi and the Committee on Commerce, 
thought otherwise and opened their doors to a re-examination of theo- 
ries and hydraulic science. I would regret this action except that it 
resulted in reasserting their confidence in the plan of the commission 
and in recondemning the outlet theory. My only excuse for discussing 
the last-mentioned theory upon this occasion is to emphasize its con- 
demnation, to denounce it as an instrument of dunger to the river 
itself, and of destruction and terror to the valley. Rightly named 
it is the “crevasse system,” and all who have read the newspaper 
accounts of the recent flood in the Mississippi Valley know the ter- 
rible significance of that term. 3 

What do the commission say of it? I will briefly quote from their 
annual reports and their testimony before the committees of this 
House. But let me first ask that you bear in mind that there is a 
wide and fundamental distinction between the laws governing sedi- 
ment-bearing and clear-water streams. The Mississippi, as we all 
know, belongs to the former class, and crevasses in its banks are at- 
tended with different results from crevasses and overflows in the 
banks of rivers which do not bear sediment. 


OPINION OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION. 


In the first report of the commission, submitted in 1880, they say 
of outlets or crevasses: 


It has been supposed by ee aero that, because the immediate effect of a 
crevasse during a flood is the reduction of the height of the river's surface in the 
vicinity of the crevasse and below it, lateral outlets, either natural or artificial, 
b; whiob the flood-waters of the river are drawn off and conveyed through a 
shorter route to the sea, tend to prevent the recurrence of destructive floods, by 
supplying additional avenues for their escape. This method would undoubted! 
be atetive if the flood-waters of the Mississippi were not hi hly charged wi 
sedimentary matters, which are held in s n inthe water by the current. 
To support this immense mass of earth and sand in suspension, and thus insure its 
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pe ee to the Gulf, the velocity of the current must be sustained. With - 
out ing to determine, or even d the character of the relation which 
exists between the various velocities of current and the p: rtionate quantities of 
sediment which such velocities are capable of in suspension, the fact 
seems to be established that when the current is checked in its natural flow dur- 
ing floods, a deposit of sediment will occur. A 

hoals are found in the river immediately below crevasses, which it is difficult 
to refer to any other cause than the loss of current velocity which takes place be- 
low the crevasse. As a portion of the volume of the river is drawn off by the 
crevasse when it is first made, it is impossible that the current below the crevasse 
can then be as rapid as it was before its occurrence. Being less rapid, it is unable 
to sustain the whole quantity of matter held in suspension by the more rapid cur- 
rent above the outlet, and uently its surplus sediment falis to the tom 
below the crevasse. This deposition continues until the size of the river below 
the crevasse has been so reduced by the shoaling that the current is again restored 
through the short distance in which the bottom of the river has been thus raised 
and the channel diminished. If the crevasse remained open, however, for several 
years, it is evident that the shoal will continue to extend down the stream, for the 
reduced velocity will still exist in the river below the shoal. If the crevasse 
kept open ind tely, the shoaling will continue to extend down the stream until 
certain other injurious effects are produced, which will be presently referred to. 

* * * * „ * 


* 

As the system of improvement proposo by the commission is based upon acon- 
servation of the flood-waters of the river, and their concentration into one channel 
of . uniform 7 — it e seem ae ly merar further to 
consider a s; ased u eories and arguments so diametri: opposed to 
is an the Guiles ayutem ie thus ahown $9 be. * 


In their second report, submitted in 1881, they give the report of 
a sub-committee, containing the following: 


The present drift of the condition of the river is steadily from bad to worse. 
The logical end is banks rising only to the level of the swamps, with the loss made 
up by additional height of levees, which will then range from fifteen to twenty- 
five feet. Breaks in such levees mean destructive fi and the loss of na 
ua . The alternative is the abandonment of the production and commerce of 

ey. 

In their third annual report, recently submitted, they say : 

It por Be said of outlets (which term we restrict to well-defined de ions 
connecting the river with the swamps and their drains on either side, while it is 
still within its banks) that whenever they are directly connected with the im- 
provement and maintenance of navigation they should 
nently closed. 


General Gilmore, president of the commission, in his recent testi- 
mony before the Committee on Commerce said : 


It is perhaps well at this time, when certain engineering heresies are strugglin, 
into unusual and mischievous p: „that we should verify our bearin — 
re-examine, and if admissible, reaffirm those physical laws upon which the plan of 
et of the Mississippi River, recommended by the commission, is avow- 

y based, because upon the soundness and correct in retation of those laws 
that plan unquestionably rests for success. 

With respect to silt- streams flowing through alluvial deposit, it is ad- 
mitted by all engineers of s and repute that they always carry more or 
less solid earthy matter, and that any reduction of velocity will lessen the sus- 
taining and transporting power of the water and cause a deposit of solid matter at 
the bottom. The direct results will be that both the bed of stream and therefore 
the surface slope of the water are raised up. Conversely, if the velocity of the 
water be increased from any cause—and an increase of volume of flow is one cer- 
tain cause of increased velocity—a greater amount of silt will be thrown into sus- 

sion and carried along, and this increment will be supplied by erosion of the 

ttom. There will then ensue a lowering of both the bed of the stream and the 

surface slope. 
* „ * * * * * 

The outlet system being one of diffusion and waste, and not of concentration, it 
is difficult to understand how it can commend itself to 8 of intelligence 
and sound judgment. It rests rex ys | upon the broad theoretical assertion that 
outlets, either nataral or artificial, which shall draw off the flood-waters of a river 
and convey them sray by independent routes to the sea will tend to prevent the 
recurrence of destructive floods by supplying additional avenues for their escape. 
The general proposition that if a river cannot 
banks, outlet channels will supply a remed; 
reasonable and logical at first hearing. Itis plausible and attractive, butun- 
fortunately is true in exceptional cases only. It is not generally true of sediment- 
a streams flowing through alluvial lands, and it is not true of the Mississippi 


ver. 

The character and useful magnitude of such a stream are largely determined b. 
its behavior in times of flood, and there is no more certain way to dwarf its a 
mensions and destroy its navigation than by depleting it of its flood-waters. Once 
check its velocity by outlets, by overflow of banks, or by any other means, thus 
impairing its power to carry its load of solid matter to the sea, and the inevitable 
result is that a deposit of sediment takes place and the bed of the stream is raised. 
The consequences are that the sectional area and flood-carrying capacity are both 
diminished and the flood surface is raised. Surely the last condition of that stream 
is worse than the first, for it is smaller than before and less able to retain its flood- 
waters within its own banks. If new outlets are made to meet this contingency, 
the current is still further checked. and both the bed of the stream and the water 
surface are higher by increased deposits. It is submitted, therefore, that 
the permanent effect of outlets is to injure the navigation and increase both the 
frequency and the magnitude of floods. 


Major Harrod, of the commission, in his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Levees and Improvement of the Mississippi, said: 


its own waters within its own 
t overflow, certainly sounds 


great floods in the first period at Memphis and at Helena, 
great and small, at 


leveed have risen from year to hone In the lower part of the river I have app 


n. 
We have at Natchez a record running back to 1802, and it appears from 
the records that at Vickebur h, at Natchez, and at Baton Rouge, on a pest of the 
river where levees have been built and maintained with tolerable fidelity there has 
been no such elevation of the flood surface as is found above. The average floods 
there are not greater than they were formerly, but in the part of the river where 
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outlet has been unchecked, there we find as a fact (leaving out now the question 
of cause) that the small floods along the Arkansas and the ari front go higher 
than the great floods of earlier years. I know of no change that has gone on 

to account for this, except the abandonment of the levee system and the permis- 
sion of unlimited outlet. I consider that the process that has been going on there 
is something of this nature. With the subsidence of each flood there is a tendency 
to deposit in the river bed. Any deposit in the river bed at that time of the year, 
or at any other, of course raises the s If an outlet can be found on either 
side by which that water can escape it does so, and the immediate elevation of the 
surface is very slight: but the condition of affairs previous to that elevation of bed 
and surface is immediately restored, and it will be just as easy for another flood 
coming a few months or a year later to add six inches or a foot to the heightof the 
bed of the river, and for the water to be dispersed as in thè firstinstance. But, on 
the other hand, when the water is held in by levees and the river is self-contained, 
resistance accumulates under any such process as this. The minute the river at- 
tempts to raise its bed progressively it raises the surface ; this increases the slope; 
this increases the velocity; this increases the scouring. But nothing of that sort 
can happen when you allow the additional height of surface to be pated by 
outlets. From the facts which I have stated I believe that that part of the river 
has undoubtedly deteriorated and is deteriorating. 


Captain Eads, of the commission, in his testimony before the 
same committee, said: 


Now, in order to prove that shoals exist below crevasses, which can only be ac- 
counted tor by the reduction of velocity, I will state the fact that at the Jump (an 
outlet which was made some forty years ago, and which was so big as todraw out 
ships that were being towed up to New Orleans) there is a bar below it on which 
the United States Light-House Board has had a bnoy placed. That bar has been 
there for a long time. I do not know exactly how long. Some of the ships in 
being towed up have struck it and gotten aground, and finally the Government offi- 
cers placed the buoy there. On that great river below New Orleans, where there 
ought to be a depth of not less than seventy-five or one hundred feet all the way, 
there is another crevasse called Cubit's Gap, and below this crévasse there is a 
bar. It is a well-established fact, from the survey of Talcott, made some forty 

years ago across the head of the passes, that the crevasse known as Cubit’s Gap 
— caused a diminution of the depth of the water to the extent of one-fourth. 
The river is very wide there, about one and three-fourth miles, and there was a 
p width of it during Talcott's survey on which there was no depth less than 
orty feet. Now there is none of it over thirty feet on the same line. 

Imight mention other crevasses below which these bars exist. They are in 
strict accordance with the principles ou which the improvement of the mouth of 
the Mississippi was made. They are in strict accordance with the principles on 
which the Mississippi River commission has based its advice for the improvement 
of the whole river; and they are in strict accordance with common sense, which I 
contend is the foundation of engineering. There is not a problem in 3 
I do not care what branch of it you take, even the problems of the arch, whi 
are supposed to involve the most oceu't elements in the science of engineering) 
which cannot 3 to a man of common sense if he understands arithmetic. 
And it is so with this problem. I do not believe that you can find an engineer of 
any standing or aiy in this country, or in Europe, who has the temerity to deny 
the truth of the principles on which the commission bases its recommendations. 


He also says as follows in a recent minority report: 


Observations made by the commission plainly show that the effect of the pres- 
ent gaps in the levees has been to raise the flood line of the river many inches 
uboveuny heights a attained within the 700 miles in which they exist most 
numerously, between Natchez and the mouth of the Ohio River. Within this dis- 
tance there have occurred during the last eighteen Myris innumerable crevasses, 
aggregating in 1875 a length of about 100 miles, and throughout this part of the 
river the deposits have raised its bed so much as to greatl. ure navigation, and 
to cause smaller floods to rise to heights never before A 

Sach testimony as this, by such distinguished experts, should be 
suflicient to satisfy the minds of any reasonable men; but as we have 
cumulative evidence from other sources at hand we will cite it. 


OPINIONS OF OTHER EXPERTS. 


In the report of the levee commission of engineers, submitted to 
the governor of Louisiana in 1876, they say, in speaking of the Mor- 
ganza crevasse which occurred in 1874: 

Soundings taken below and above it show a difference of ten feet less depth, 

and a diminished area of section belew than above this crevasse. 

Mr. Bayley, of the commission of Louisiana State engineers, made 
a careful survey of the river above and below Bonnet Carré crevasse 
in 1874, and says in his report: 

As regards the effect of a great outlet, such as the Bonnet Carré crevasse of 
1874, observations and measurements show that they cause a jal filling up and 


contraction of the river channel below them. This y was the result at 
Bonnet Carré in 1874, and it is presumable that it always happens. 


Mr. Wrotnowski, an accomplished engineer and formerly assistant 
engineer of the State of Louisiana, says in a letter to me: 

The present Bonnet Carré crevasse broke and began to discharge on April 16. 
1874. The fourth flood is now ers through it. Each flood bas carried and 
deposited an amountof sediment behind or near the swamp, filling it uP more and 
more as each flood passes, accumulating also a tremendous quantity of drift-wood 
in heaps, forming a dam as it were, obstructing the free flow of water and causing 
at once a deposition of sediment behind these drifts. 


This contraction of the crevasse has caused a corresponding deep- 
ening of the channel of the river below, as shown by a comparison 
of the soundings made by Bayley in 1874 and those of the Coast 
Survey of 1876. 

Humphreys and Abbot say that the bar below the above-mentioned 
Bonnet Carré crevasse of 1850 was composed of hard blue clay, and 
that “to this natural ridge might, with some plausibility, be ascribed 
the cause of the crevasse, especially as a second break occurred at the 
same place in 1859.” But later investigations show this opinion was 
erroneous, for in 1874 another crevasse occurred a little below that of 
1850, which resulted in washing away the so-called“ natural ridge” 
and the formation of a new bar below the new crevasse. The sound- 
ings by the United States Coast Survey in 1876 clearly illustrate this 
point. They show a depth of 75 feet near the upper edge of crevasse 
of 1850, a depth of 72 feet near its lower edge, a depth of 66 feet at 
upper edge of creyasse of 1874, and a depth of 67 fect at its lower edge, 
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and below this point 60, 51, and 61 feet, and then, after passing the 
bar, a rapid increase of depth. 

General Gillmore, in his testimony before the Committee on Com- 
merce, quoted as follows from the distinguished General Barnard, of 
the Army engineers, in regard to the Mississippi in 1859: 

Aay oheak in the velocity of the stream, however small, will produce deposition. 
This ìs not mere theory ; all experience of every observer of the river will confirm 
it, while it is in itself conformable to reason and common sense that such a check 


he ae velocity of the stream below the outlet is the inevitable result of that out- 
e 


The Louisiana board of levee engineers, in their report in 1876 to 
the governor of the State, said: 

In many instances—all that the writer knows of—as at the Morganza this year, 
and below the great Bell crevasse of 1858, the same contraction of channel be- 
low the outlet was found, but measurements before the crevasses occurred were 
wanting. posite and below Cubit's Gap we have them. 

Reference is here made to the Coast Survey maps of the Mississippi River mouths 
and above them of 1839, (see Talcot's survey,) and the late surveys by Lieutenant 
Marinden, of the Coast Survey department, in 1875. These show an unmistakable 
filling up of the river bed below the Cubit's Gap crevasse outlet of 1862. It can- 
not be said that a natural contraction of channel," because of an abrupt bend, 
exists there, for the river is very wide and straight. Where the de were 
thirty, forty-two, forty-one, thirty-seven, and 8 feet on a line across 
the river, with a width exceeding one and a quarter miles about one mile above 
the head of the passes and below Cubit's Gap, but from thirty to thirty-one and 
a half feet is found in the deepest middle portion of the river now, and correspond- 
ing reduced depths toward each shore-line, the river width remaining unchanged. 


OPINIONS OF STEAMBOAT CAPTAINS. 


Bat there is a class of critics who are never satisfied with anythin 
scientific. They condemn skilled engineers as mere theorists, ont 
say, ‘ Give us the common-sense testimony of some plain old steam- 
boat captain who has spent a life-time upon the Mississippi, and is 
familiar with its characteristics.” They lay more stress upon the 
statements of Captain Cowdon, (a former steamboat captain upon the 
tiven) im support of his outlet plan, than upon the opinions of each 
and all of the Mississippi River commission, composed of such emi- 
nent, experienced, and successful engineers as General Gilmore, 
Captain Eads, Professor Mitchell, General Comstock, General Suter, 
and Major Harrod. Now, for the exclusive benefit of these critics, I 
will cite the testimony of another Mississippi River steamboat ca 
tain, of wide experience and observation. Captain Thomas P, 
Leathers, well known thronghout the lower valley of the Missis- 
sippi, says in a letter to me: 

I am convinced from my observations that if the levees were rebuilt and kept 
up on the lowlands, the concentration of volume, and consequent accelerated cur- 
rent, would soon wash onta channel large and deep enough for any purposes of 
commercial E Lam thoroughly satistied that in the last ten years the 
frequent breaks in the levees and crevasses, dispersing the water over the country 
and diminishing the current, have caused the river to begin to shoal again. It 
always shoals near these breaks, evidently in consequence of the slackened cur- 
rent and natural deposit of sediment on the bottom which follows. 


Captain Aiken, former president of the New Orleans and Red River 
Transportation Company, wrote to me to the same effect, as follows: 


From Robinson's to Shreveport, distance about 90 miles, there are outlets on 
either side; the levees are not continuous and connected as they were below; the 
lands still overtiow, and the river is gradually shoaling. Below Alexandria the 
river is in about the same condition as when first navigated by steamboats, namely, 
— perfect system of levees, no lowering of its bed ; open outlets and annual over- 

ows. 

Red River runs its entire course below Shreveport through alluvial soil, similar 
in all respects to that of the Mississippi. There can be no disputing the facts as 
to the Red River levees having lowered the river-bed and d ned the channes, 
as above described. There are thousands of people living on its banks to testify 
to the truth of this statement, and as the Mississippi and Red Rivers are similar 
in all respects, except as to the volume of their waters, it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that a perfect system of levees on the ener would deepen that river 
and improve its Leal ge In fact, it is known too Sap can Fe 
that the permanent depth of water on the shoalest bars had been increased by sev- 
eral feet along the sections of that river that had been leveed, and that since the 
breaking of the levees this deepening 2 uus censed. It is also known to them 
2 form opposite aud the river shoals below any permanent break or crevasse 
in a levee, 

THE IMPRACTICABILITY OF OUTLETS. 


Having shown by three classes of evidence the injurious effect of 
so-called outlets, I now assert they are ree e; that the to- 
pography of the delta above the mouth of Red River renders it im- 
possible to make a lateral outlet from the Mississippi through any 
well-defined channel to the Gulf. Take, for instance, the east side 
of the river between Memphis and Vicksburgh, known as the Yazoo 
Valley, and we will see that any crevasse in the levees or opening 
of any waste-weir will simply flood the valley, as it did during the 
existence of the crevasses of Hushpuckany, Bolivar, and other levees 
of this year, and, after overflowing, returns again to the Mississippi 
River through the mouth of the Yazoo, causing as it did an extraor- 
dinary rise at Vicksburgh and below. 

Take any point on the west side of the Mississippi above the Saint 
Francis or the Arkansas Rivers, and all admit that if breaks in the 
levees or waste-weirs occur there, the water would again return to 
the Mississippi through the mouths of these rivers, and in case of 
crevasses in the levees or waste-weirs on the west side of the river 
below the Arkansas and above the mouth of Red River the waters 
would again return to the Mississippi through Red River, except 
what esca through the Atchafalaya. 

The Atchafalaya itself tlowsin a well-defined channel for over forty 
miles until it reaches the low basin between the Teche and the Mis- 
sissippi River, and there it loses is identity and disperses into a 
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number of channels and lakes, shoals, and swamps, until finally its 
floods are again concentrated into Grand Lake as a reservoir, and 
finally in Berwick’s Bay, where it concentrates into a deep, well-de- 
fined channel, resumes the name of the Atchafalaya, and empties 
into the Gulf. 

It will thus be seen that it is impossible to take the waters later- 
ally from the Mississippi through any well-defined channel above 
the mouth of Red River, on the west and the mouth of the Yazoo 
on the east; and owing to the highlands on the east no outlet is pos- 
sible above the city of Baton Rouge. 

Outlets are equally impracticable below the mouths of the Yazoo, 
Baton Rouge, and Red River, for the reason that a well-defined chan- 
nel to the Gulf is impossible. The outlet which has been the most 
strenuously urged upon our attention, the Lake Borgne, is just as im- 
practicable as all the others. General Gillmore, the president of the 
commission, in his recent testimony before the Committee on Com- 
merce thus shows its fallacy: 


Much has been said of late years about an outlet at Lake Borgne, which, at a 
trifling pe a expected By its advocates to prevent all overflows in future for hun- 
dreds of miles along the lower river. The project of an outlet at this point has 
engaged the attention of engineers for more than thirty years. It was rejected by 
Humphreys and Abbot as racticable; it was also rejected by the levee com- 
mission of 1875, which further declared that no assistance in reclaiming the alluvial 
region from overflow can be judiciously anticipated from artificial outlets, and it 
was unanimously rejected by the Mississippi iver commission in 1880. 

It must be remembered that the fall from the Missssippi River to Lake Borgne, 
in times of flood, is 13 feet in a distance of 5} miles; that more than 11 feet of this 
fall is gained in the first meat and most of 11 feet in the first 1,000 Beng: and 
that the outlet channel would be in soil that would be easily and rapidly cut awa, 
by the current. There would, therefore, ensue a violent rush of water and a rapi 
en ment of the channel when first made. The head of the outlet at the river 
would probably soon pass entirely beyond control, while the lake itself would 
be filled up by the materials eroded froin the cut and by drift-wood drawn in from 
the river, so that the maintenance of a free to the sea for the abstracted 
waters would be a source of constant and by no means inconsiderable expense. If 
let alone, therefore, the evil would, perhaps, in process of time, cure itself. As- 
suming the cut to be kept open, however, with a view of effectively serving its 
N as au outlet, I can confidently reaflirm my belief that its tendencies 
would be most disastrous; that it would seriousl pair the navigation of the 
river below as far down as the South Pass and the new channel at the jetties, 
while above the site of the outlet the flood surface would be raised and the gers 
from overtlow increased. 


There is another reason why so-called outlets or crevasses are of 
no value in permanently lowering the flood-level. There are at the 
prevent time five outlets, not including the La Fourche, all of which 

ave occurred within the last forty 53 wit, the Jump, which 
occurred in 1842, with a width in 1874 of 
and a disch: of 11,875 cubic feet second; Cubit’s Gap, which 
occurred during the late war, the dimensions of which were one 
channel 900 feet wide, with a maximum depth on one of the sections 
of 100 feet and 50 feet on the other, and another channel 1,420 feet 
wide, with maximum depths on two sections (200 feet apart) of 126 
feet and 108 feet, respectively. The extreme low-water discharge in 
one channel alone was found to be 33,000 cubic feet per second. 

Next the Bonnet Carré crevasse, the total length of which break 
was 1,370 feet and the area of discharge 35,000 square feet. Then 
the Morganza crevasse, with a discharge in 1874 of 6,000 cubic feet 
per second. Thus showing in 1874, the date at which these surveys 
were made, an enormous total discharge from the five crevasses. 

Add to this the capacity of discharge through the Atchafalaya, 
which is not less than 200,000 cubic feet per second, and we have a 
total discharge equal to at least one-fourth of that of the Mississippi 
itself. And yet the floods below the mouth of Red River are greater 
than they ever were before. This ought to satisfy the advocates of 
the Lake Borgne and other outlets that they are of no avail in per- 
manently relieving the Lower Mississippi Valley from overflow. 

It has been asserted by the commission that the increased capac- 
ity of discharge through the Atchafalaya has practically diverted 
the Red River, one of the principal tributaries of the Mississippi, 
and one-sixth of the Mississippi itself in addition, The advocates 
of outlets might suppose that this would have lowered the flood- 
levels below the mouth of Red River, but so far from this being the 
fact it is just the reverse. It should be remembered that fifty years 
ago the Red River ceased to be a tributary of the Mississippi and the 
Atchafalaya, situated about three miles below the mouth of Red 
River, was, at that time, effectually closed by the accumulation of 
drift which had been collecting and choking its channel for a dis- 
tance of over twenty miles. At that time there were no levees above 
the mouth of Red River, and the annual overflows of the banks of 
the Mississippi River below the mouth of the Arkansas emptied into 
Black River, thence into the Red, and back again into the Missis- 


sippi. 

In 1831 the river made a cut-off below the mouth of Red River, 
and since that time Red River has been emptying into an estuary 
called Upperand Lower Old River, (an abandoned channel-bed of the 
Mississippi,) which had been rapidly filling up with deposit from 
tloods. In the meantime the in the Atchafalaya was cleaned 
out by the State of Louisiana in 1839, and 1t began immediately to 
scour ont, thereby deepeniug its channel and widening its bed by 
the constant and rapid caving of its banks until, as stated by the 
commission, it has diverted the Red River. In the meantime Lower 
Old River has been gradually filling up, and within the last five 
years low-water navigation has been entirely closed unless kept open 
by dredging. This state of affairs has resulted in two plans for its 


feet, a depth of 55 feet, 
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rectification, one stated in the preliminary report of the commission, 
and the other in the last report of the commission. 

The report of November B, 1881, proposes to lay a brush sill across 
Old River between Turnbull's Island and the Mississippi at such 
points as surveys show to be advisable. This is evidently with a 
view, as the commission state, of completing the divorce between 
the Mississippi on the one hand and the and the Atchafalaya 
Riverson theother. This last report, however, is not unanimons, as 
one of the commission, Captain Eads, has written an elaborate mi- 
nority report, in which he states there is no need of further study 
upon the question of such a divorce, but on the conteary there is 
every reason for immediate action to restore to the Mississippi the 
discharge of Red River, which is now going down the Atchafalaya. 
I agree with Captain Eads in his views on this subject, but am not 
in favor of closing the navigation of the Atchafalaya. On the con- 
trary, I am for keeping open the navigation of both the Atchafalaya 
and the Red by restoring the navigation of Red River, and keeping 
open the head of the Atchafalaya. 

It is not for me to urge my own views against those of the com- 
mission. If they see proper to complete the divorce of Red River and 
adopt the plan recommended formerly by Major Benyaurd, by turning 
it down the Atchafalaya and opening up navigation through Bayou 
Palquemine, I am inclined to think from their own statements that, 
so far from relieving the flood-levels of the river below, it would only 
increase the floods and create the necessity of raising the grade of 
the levees below. It would also endanger the overflow of the Atcha- 
falaya and its basin to a far ter extent, in my opinion, than was 
ever known before, because there would be no escape for the floods of 
Red River and the crevasse water from breaks in the levees above, 
which now have means of escape through Lower Old River when the 
extent ofthe floods isso great as to exceed the capacity of discharge 
through the Atchafalaya. 

The high water of 1828 was the highest ever known below the 
mouth of Red River. At that time there was a levee system com- 
plete on the east to Baton Rouge and on the west very near up to the 
mouth of Red River. There were no levees above, and the Atcha- 
falaya was practically closed, and the Red River poured its whole 
volume into the Mississippi. Yet after all the outlets were opened 
and the discharge through the Atchafalaya had increased. as before 
stated, the water-gauge at Baton Rouge in 1874 indicated higher 
water by 18 inches than in 1828. The State engineers of Louisiana, 
in their recent report to the Legislature, have declared that the 
water was 18 inches higher this year (1882) below the mouth of Red 
River at the landing than in 1874. 

In conclusion, I may add that the States subject to overflow and 
chiefly interested in adopting wise measures of relief have never 
once resorted to the outlet plan, but have ignored it as one of folly 
and danger. 

These significant facts and figures are sufficient I think to convince 
any reasonable mind that outlets are no permanent relief from the 
floods of the Mississippi, and that the plan of the commission should 
have our full and hearty support. 


Accounts between the United States and Michigan. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAY A. HUBBELL, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 7, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2963) to settle certain accounts between the United States 
and the State of Michigan. 


Mr. HUBBELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 16th day of January last I had the honor to 
introduce and have referred to the Committee on Public Lands the 
bill which 1 now hold in my hand, a measure in which not only the 
pess State which I have the honor in part to represent on this floor 

ut also the Federal Government has a deep and permanent interest. 
It is as follows: 


A bill to settle certain accounts toate the United States and the State of Mich- 
yan. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Oungress assembled, That the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to state an account between the United 
States and the State of Michigan for the purpose of ascertaining what sum orsums 
of money are due to said State heretofore unsettled under tue fifth ition of 
the act of Con approved June 23, A. D. 1836, for the admission of Mi ninto 
the Union, and that he be required toinclude in said account all lands located with 
mili bounty-land warrants or land scrip issued for military services in the wars 
of theUnited States within the limits of said State. and allow and pay to the said 
State 5 per cent. thereon as in case of other sales, estimating the at 81.25 
per acre. 
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Supported as this bill is, by plain and obvious reasons, I had not 
deemed it necessary, nor do I now propose, to accompany it with 
any extended remarks. But, inasmuch as it involves the payment 
of a sum of money ont of the national Treasury as well as the per- 
formance, in my judgment, of a manifest duty on the part of Con- 
gress, I beg leave, at the risk of trying the patience of the House, to 
offer a few words in explanation and to state as concisely as possi- 
ble the considerations upon which it ought, as I believe, to obtain 
the attention of Congress by receiving its solemn sanction and enact- 
ment, 

The bill provides for the adjustment and payment of a claim made 
by the State of Michigan and other States against the United States 
for 5 per cent. upon the valuation of the lands within her limits dis- 

_ posed of for military services in the wars of the United States, esti- 
mated at $1.25 per acre. 

The claim is founded upon a compact made between the United 
States and the State about forty years ago, when as a Territory she 
applied to Congress for admission into the Union, And although 
the claim cannot be said in strictness to grow out of the public 
lands, yet as its extent is determined solely on that basis, and as it 
is in other respects so intimately connected with that subject, that 
I may be pardoned for glancing at the public lands of the North- 
west and mentioning in brief review some of the considerations out 
of which the compact arose. 

The Territory of Michigan then, as now, embraced the region be- 
tween the waters of Lakes Huron and Michigan, together with that 
lying south of Lake Superior, and contained an area of 56,243 square 
miles—35,995,920 acres. 

This was a part of the great body of “waste and unappropriated 
land” which formed a subject of the most profound importance in 
the early councils of the nation, and which the original States, for 
the purpose of cementing more closely the bonds of confederation and 
perpetual union between themselves, had placed under charge of the 

‘ederal Government, not for their own benefit alone, but likewise 

for the use and benefit of the new States which should in the course 
of time spring from this vast domain. 

Situated northwest of the river Ohio, originally subdued by the 
arms of Virginia and under her jurisdiction, the Territory of Michigan 
wasa portion of the magnificent cession of that State, over the future 
garay of which Congress assumed control under the ordinance of 
1787. 

By the terms of that instrument Congress solemnly covenanted to 
extend over all the ceded country the fundamental principles of civil 
and religious liberty, to establish just, equal, and wholesome laws 
within it, and from it to carve out and build up sovereign, free, and 
independent States. And in order to accomplish this Congress, ac- 
tuated by the most powerful incentives to national conduct—protee- 
tion and revenue—conceived a plan no less magnificent than the Terri- 
tory itself, and adopted a policy of the wisest and most liberal char- 
acter; andto carry out both plan and policy it devoted no lessenergy 
and vigor than that then lately exhibited inthestruggle for national 
independence. 

The new States to be erected were not to be serfdoms, provinces, 
or mere pensioners upon the Government. They were to be free, in- 
dependent, and self-sustaining. To mark out, therefore, and desig- 
nate their boundaries, and to give the new States names ; to populate 
them with men able to subdue the forests, industrious and intelligent, 
to cultivate the soil, educated and enlightened to appreciate the 
rare boon of self-government, and patriotic to defend and preserve 
it; to provide facilities and conveniences for initiating and estab- 
lishing their municipal governments; to develop their agricultural 
resources and give wings to their commerce; to enco è and dis- 
seminate useful knowledge; to scatter broadcast the principles of 
religion, morality, and virtue, and, above all, to inspire the new 
States with such affection and attachment for the Federal Union as 
would indissolubly bind their destinies together, all these were the 
2 and ends to be had in view, and all were comprehended in 
the plan. 

To build up these States, ready means were found in the public 
lands, while in the landless and homeless population of the sea- 
board States and the oppressed and down-trodden toilers of the Old 
World were found the bone, the sinew, and the arm before which 
the stubborn woods should bow and the fruitful earth give forth 
her increase. To the former were offered rich and fertile lands at 
a price within the reach of all; to the latter were held out not only 
the same lands upon like terms but also security for life, liberty, 
and property, and absolute freedom to them and their children forever. 
The policy adopted was in other respects coequal and commensurate 
with the plan. Great highways were projected leading from the sea 
to the depths of the wilderness, and their construction carried for- 
ward until the tide ofimmigration outran both projectand progress. 
With a watchful care were made judicious and prudent distributions 
and reservations of the salines. And for schools, universities, and 
seats of government, and for roads and canals were brought into 
requisition and devoted large bodies of the public lands. 

ll this was done in pursuance of the solemn covenant of 1787 to 
build up sovereign, free, and independent States. It was done in 
the direct interest and for the aggrandizement of the General Goy- 
ernment, to advance and promote national power, and to secure the 
safety, permanency, and perpetuity of the Northwestern domain. 


And the new States thus erected, founded upon these broad and lib- 
eral principles and animated by the quic ening spirit that gave 
them birth, have responded to the most cherished hopes and antici- 
pations in a growth and prosperity both startling and wonderful. 
At the time the application of Michigan was made, three States 
having public lands within their limits had already been formed 
from the territory ceded by Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. As 
these States one after the other knocked for admission into the 
Union, they were stopped at the threshold and asked to make certain 
stipulationsin regard to the public domain lying within their respect- 
ive limits. Over these lands the General Government must retain 
its sovereignty, with power to control and administer them in the 
same manner as before the erection of the States. But the new 
States, invested with all the attributes of independent powers, would 
have the undoubted right, in the absence of anything to the contrary, 
to interfere with and embarrass the Government in their manage- 
ment in the most serious manner. To harmonize, therefore, the do- 
minion of the two sovereignties upon the same soil, the Federal Gov- 
ernment through Congress, and the States by their Legislatures, en- 
tered into compacts by which the Federal Government l to set 
over to the States certain quantities of the public lands and to pay 
to them a certain percentage of the moneys which should arise from 
the sales of the balance; and the States on their part ed to for- 
bear such rights as in the legitimate exercise of their independent 
owers they might otherwise have exerted overthem. And so Mich- 
igan, like the other States I have named, and under similar circum- 
stances, also entered into a compact with the Government. It is 
contained in an act of Congress approved June 23, 1836, and is as 
ollows: 


Anact Meni e Bay! an act entitled An act to establish the northern boundary 
line for the State of Ohio and to provide for the admission of the State of 
Michigan into the Union on certain conditions therein expressed." 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of ives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That in lieu of the propositions submitted 
to the Congress of the United States by an ordinance passed by the convention of 
delegates at Detroit, assembled for the 1 of making a constitution for the 
State of Michigan, which are hereby rejected, that the following propositions be, 
and the same are hereby, offered to the Legislature of the State of Michigan for 
their acceptance or rejection, which, if accepted under the authority conferred 
on the said Legislature by the convention which framed the constitution of said 
State, shall be obligatory upon the United States. 

First. That section numbered 16 in every township of the public lands, and 
where such section has been sold or otherwise disposed of, other lands equivalent 
maeth and as contiguous as may be, be granted to the State for the nse of 
schools. 

Second. That the seventy-two sections of land set apart and reserved for the 
support of a university by an act of Congress approved on the 20th of May, 1826, 
entitled An act concerning a seminary of learning in the Territory of Michi- 
gan," are hereby granted and conveyed to the State, to be 9 solely to 
the use and support of such university in such manner as the N N may 
prescribe: And provided also, That nothing herein contained sh: be so con- 
strued as to ae or affect in any way the rights of any person or persons claim- 
ing any of said seventy-two sections of land under contract or grant from said 
university. 

Third. That five entire sections of land be selected and located under the direc- 
tion of the Legislature. in legal divisions of not less than e soa section, from 
any of the unappropriated lands belonging to the United States, in said State, 
are hereby granted to the State for the purpose of completing the public build- 
ings of the State or for theerection of public buildings at the seat of government 
of the said State, as the slature may determine or direct. 

Fourth. That all salt springs within the State, not exceeding twelve in number, 
with six sections of land adjoining, or as contiguous as may to each, shall be 
granted to said State for its use, the same to be selected by the Legislature thereof 
on or before the Ist of January, 1840, and the same when so selected shall be used 
on such tenns, conditions, and regulations as the Legislature of said State shall 
direct: Provided, That no salt spring the right whereof is now vested in any indi- 
vidual or which may hereafter be contirmed or adjudged to any individual shall by 
this section be granted to said State: And provided also, That the General Assem- 
bly shall never sell or lease the same at any time fora longer period than ten years 
without the consent of Congress. 

Fifth. That 5 per cent. of the net proceeds of the sales of all public lands lying 
within said State which have been or shall be sold by Congress from and after the 
Ist day of July, 1836, after deducting all the expenses incident to the same, shall 
be appropriated for making public roads or canals within said State, as the Legis- 
lature may direct: Provided, That the five foregoing propositions herein offered 
are on the conditions that the Legislature of said State, by virtue of the powers 
conferred upon it by the convention which framed the constitution of said State, 
shall provide by an ordinance irrevocable without the consentof the United States 
that the said State shall never interfere with the primary dis: l of the soil within 
the same by the United States, nor with any regulations 
necessary for securing the title in such soil to the bona archasers thereof ; 
and that no tax shall be imposed on lands the property of the United States ; and 
that in no case shall non-residents be taxed higher than residents ; and that the 
bounty lands granted or hereafter to be 8 for military services during the 
late war shall, while they continue to be held by the patentees or their heirs, 
remain exempt from any tax laid by order or under the authority of the State, 
whether State, county, township, or any other purpose, for the term of three years 
from and after the date of the patents respectively. 


The propositions thus tendered by Congress were accepted by the 
State by an irrevocable ordinance approved July 25, 1836. 

No one will dispute the validity of this compact. The parties to 
it F absolute powers. The subject-matter was their own, 
and within their exclusive jurisdiction, and the instrument itself, of 
the highest, most dignified, and solemn character, has the force of 
positive obligation as much as though made between separate and 
distinct nations. Under its provisions it became the duty of the 
General Government to make the proposed grants good and to pay 
the 5 per cent. The duties of the tate were twofold in character: 
first, to carry out and faithfully execute the trusts created, and 
second, to forbear the exercise of certain indisputable rights of sov- 
ereiguty. 


Congress may find 
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So far as these grants have been made good by the Government, 
1 have to aver the complete and full performance on the part of the 
State of Michigan of all her obligations. The 1,087,397 acres granted 

without restriction, however) for schools have been faithfully ap- 
plied to that p se, and upon this foundation has been reared a 
system of education that will compare favorably with that of any 
other State or country. With the 46,080 acres granted for a semi- 
pay of learning in 1826 and confirmed by this compact has been 
built a great university, which is now educating at a mere nominal 
expense 1,300 young men and women, representing no less than 
thirty-three different States and Territories of the Union, and the 
good influences of which have been felt in the four quarters of the 

lobe; and so with the 3,200 acres granted for the erection of pub- 

c buildings, and the 46,080 acres of salt lands, as well as that por- 
tion of the moneys arising from the 5 per cent. on sales of the pub- 
lic lands as have been paid over, all have been applied to the purposes 
for which they were intended. Nor has the State been less faithful 
in the forbearance of taxes on the public lands within her limits the 
property of the United States. Nor has she ever interfered with the 
primary disposal of the soil, or with any regulations Congress has 
made for securing title to purchasers. Resi ents and non-residents 
have been taxed equally, and upon the lands granted for military 
services in the war of 1812 taxation has been forborne according to 
the very letter and intent of the compact; and the Federal Govern- 
ment has received and is to-day receiving all such benefits and ad- 
vantages from the compact as were anticipated at the time it was 
made. The importance of these stipulations to the Government will 
he seen with scarcely a moment’s reflection. 

1. To have submitted the vacant lands, the property of the General 
Government, amounting in the new States to hundreds of millions 
of acres, to taxation in the same manner and with the like effect as 
those of individuals, would have made them a burden rather thana 
benefit. Their value would have been absorbed in the enormous 
amounts of taxes levied upon them; the national Treasury would 
have been depleted and impoverished; the States would have been 
clamorous for moneys which the Government would not have been 
able to pay, and the consequences, as may easily be imagined, would 
have been disastrous and ruinous to the last degree, 

2. To have interfered with the primary disposal of the soil and 
with the regulations made by Congress to secure title to purchasers 
would have deprived the Government of the free use of its property 
and would have practically destroyed its utility and value, 

3. Equal taxation of residents and non-residents enabled the Gov- 
ernment not only to keep its faith with those citizens of Virginia 
who owned lands there previous to the date of the cession but also 
enabled it to place and keep these lands on a market as wide as the 
world itself. 

4. To forbear taxation for three years upon lands granted for mil- 
itary services in the war of 1812 enabled the Government to obey an 
honorable and commendable sense of justice toward those who had 
shed their blood in its wars, and to discharge, in some slight degree, 
the debt which a nation always owes its defenders. 

But while the Government has thus reaped these benefits from the 
compact the State of Michigan has suffered great disadvantages, 
The presence of a great proprietor holding three-fourths of the entire 
area of the State exempt from taxation was borne without mur- 
mur. But when in the subsequent legislation of Congress acts were 
passed which materially diminished the value of the very grants 
made by the compact, reduced the value of the lands which had been 

urchased and paid for by the pioneer, and exempted from taxation 

ands not of the soldiers of the war of 1812, or their descendants, but 
of a horde of speculators, and that, too, for a longer period than that 
named in the compact, these provisions of that instrument might 
have been regarded with regret and made the just cause of complaint. 
The recognition of settlers’ claims to lands granted for seminaries 
cost the university fund the enormous sum of $30,000, or about 16 

r cent. of the entire value of the grant. The act of 1852, makin 

and-warrants granted for military services assignable, fairly delug 
the market with warrants. Their location was no longer restricted 
to the warrantees, the soldiers, and their heirs, as I have no doubt 
was the intention when the compact was made, They passed from 
hand to hand on the market. Buyers swarmed everywhere. Their 
name was legion. And such was the volume of the warrants that 
the price per acre ran down below the Government figure, and with 
them was made such an onslaught on the public lands as had not 
been known since the bloated rag-money times of 1836. The history 
of these measures, sir, is not smothered in the archives of the Gov- 
ernment, Their monuments are visible in large tracts of untouched, 
uncultivated lands in some of the most populous districts of Michigan 
to-day. There they stand, enriched by the labor and improvements 
of the pioneer and his children, whose Aetle farms have from the first 
been depreciated by their presence, bearing but a trifling share of the 
common burdens, and contributing not one cent to the general pros- 
perity. 

I donot mention these things in way of complaint. I notice them 
because they affect so directly the objects sought by the compact and 
lie so plainly within the line of its consideration. The State of 
Michigan accepts cheerfully and hopefully the results of the past, 
and all she asks in the future, at least so far as this compact is con- 


cerned, is that it shall be kept and performed on your part as it has 
been on hers. 

Having thus briefly considered the public lands of the Northwest 
and the purposes to which by the deed of cession they were to be 
applied, and alsoin a general way the compact entered into between 
the Government and the State, its provisions and effects, I now pro- 
ceed to the fifth proposition, which covers the subject-matter of the 
bill now before the ouse. By it the Government agrees to pay to 
the State for public roads and canals 5 per cent. of the net proceeds 
of the sales of all public lands within her limits. 

This agreement has beenin part performed. Five per cent. of the 
net proceeds of all sales which have been made for cash has been 
regularly paid to the State by the proper executive officer of the 
Government. Five per cent. has also been paid on lands disposed 
of on other considerations which I shall allude to further on. But 
upon 4,296,996 acres and upward lying within the State which the 
Government has granted for services in its wars, the payment of 
this 5 per cent. has been and now is withheld, on the ground that 
these grants were not sales within the meaning of the compact. The 

nestion has been before the executive branch of the Government 
or many years. The State of Iowa, admitted under a similar com- 
pact and containing a provision, I believe, in precisely the same 
words, a large part of whose territory had been located with mili- 
tary . presented her claim for 5 per cent. on these lands to 
the Interior Department of the Government many yearsago. The 
then Secretary of the Interior rejected the claim, expressing his 
views upon the question in a communication tothe governor of that 
State, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
September 20, 1858. 
* * > * * * * 


In reply to your letter of the 7th instant, in relation to the application for an 
allowance of 5 per cent. c ed to be due the State of Iowa on military land-warrant 
locations, I have the honor to state that in my opinion the act of 1847, to which you 
refer, is a bounty-land act, and that no distinction can properly be e between 
locations made under it and those made under other bounty-land laws. The loca- 
tion of warrants ssued under the act of 1847 is not considered as constituting a 
sale of the public lands as contemplated by the act admitting Iowa into the Union. 
That act appropriates 5 per cent. of the net proceeds of sales of all public lands 
for making public roads and canals within the State. There being no net proceeds 
accruing from locations by military land-warrants, the allowance of 5 per cent. on 
such locations cannot be regarded as having been appropriated or provided for by 


law. 
J. THOMPSON, Secretary. 
Governor R. P. Lowe, Iowa. 


And although payment was thus refused, that State has persist- 
ently pressed the claim ever since, but without success. The Legis- 
lature of Michigan, one of the parties to this compact, some years 
since instructed the governor of that State to press the payment of 
this claim before Congress. I had the honor to introduce a bill to au- 
thorizeits payment at the first session of the Forty-fourth Congress, and 
the subject having engaged the attention of this Congress I beg that it 
may receive that careful consideration to which from its importance 
to the State on the one hand, and from its justice as a claim against the 
General Government on the other, it seems entitled. I claim that this 
compact contemplated the payment by the Government to the State 
of 5 per cent. upon the whole area of the State undisposed of at the 
time the compact was made. That this was the intention of the par- 
ties is sufficiently evinced by the language of the instrument itself, 
by the circumstances existing at the time it was made, and by the 
subsequent acts of the parties to it. 

I do not wish to arraign the decision of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, 8 that these military grants were not sales within the 
meaning of the compact. I differ with him in opinion, but have 
not the slightest disposition even to find fault; because I think 
that whenever the Secretary of the Interior or any other disburs- 
ing officer of the Government has any doubt about his authority to 
pay money out of the public Treasury, he should refuse and leave 
the question to Congress, where it belongs. The rejection of any 
claim under such circumstances cannot be too highly commended. 

But the grants of land to soldiers were sales within the meaning 
of the compact. Whatisasale? Asdefined by authority its primary 
signification is to deliver or cause to pass from one to another. Ina 
legal sense, as well as in its ordinary acceptation, it implies an 
equivalent received by the person making the delivery. And in the 
broad and comprehensive sense which, under the rules for the con- 
struction of treaties, it must have been used in this compact, it can 
make but little difference what the form or character of that equiv- 
alent was. A transaction whereby a thing is delivered and a con- 
sideration therefore is received may in this sense be regarded as a 
sale, whether such consideration be money or anything else of value. 
In the case before us the Government makes the grant, the soldier 
performs the service and accepts the grant as its equivalent. Who 
can dispute the values moving between them, or not observe in the 
transaction all the elements of a sale? 

It will be perceived that the sense of the term is not here limited 
or restricted. Had it been intended to confine the payment of this 
5 per cent. to any particular class of sales, as sales for cash, for in- 
stance, is it not reasonable to suppose that it would have been so 
expressed? But further on in the instrument the considerdtion is 
specifically expressed. The language is“ bounty lands ted, or 
to be hereafter granted, for military services.” What can be plainer 
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than that? Now, if it had been the intention of the Government at 
the time the compact was made to relieve itself from the payment 
of the 5 per cent. on lands granted for military services, would it 
not have so declared? The parties were represented and aided by 
the best minds of that day, and, indeed, by some of the brightest 
lights that shine in our diplomatic or legislative history. Can it 
be for a moment supposed that if such had been their intention they 
would not have said so; that they would not have inserted a pro- 
vision in this compact which would have precluded the ibility 
of this question ever arising? The absence of any such limitation 
raises the strongest inference that such was not the intention. The 
high character of the contracting parties, the vast importance of 
the subject-matter before them, and the dignity of the instrument 
itself all alike repel the idea that the word ‘‘sales” was used in any 
other than its most unrestricted and comprehensive sense. 

Indeed, it is impossible to conceive of the disposal of these lands 
by Congress in any other manner than upon the receipt of a fairand 
full equivalent. They “shall be considered a common fund for the 
use and benefit of such of the United States as have become or shall 
become members of the confederation or Federal alliance of the 
said States, Virginia inclusive, according to their usual respective 
proportions in the general charge and expenditure, and shall be 
faithfully and bona ide disposed of for that purpose, and for no other 
use or purpose whatsoever,” says the deed of cession; ‘ faithfully 
and bona fide disposed of for that purpose and for no other use or 

urpose whatsoever,” reiterates the sacred ordinance of 1787. To 
fave parted with them otherwise, therefore, to have given and frit- 
tered them away, or to have wasted them, would have been an act 
in open and direct violation of both of these instruments. 

And again, in 1836, the present land system evolved under the act 
of 1820, which contemplated the disposition of the public lands in 
no other manner than by sales, had then been in successful opera- 
tion for sixteen years. Al schemes for modifying it, for doing away 
with it entirely, and indeed for relieving the General Government 
of all further care over or concerning the public domain, had been 
put forward, discussed, and considered, and by the most eminent 
statesmen of the time held impolitic and impracticable, and in this 
judgment the country had for many years acquiesced. 

It will be borne in mind, sir, that these propositions were tendered 
by the Government to the State. It is probable that as each was 

assed in review its value was carefully weighed and considered. 

‘he area of the State was known, the amount already disposed of 
was known, and it is only natural to suppose that upon the differ- 
ence between these two amounts the value of this particular propo- 
sition was determined and with great accuracy. Suppose that the 
Government, observing the value and importance put upon this prop- 
osition by the State, had suggested that it was desirable to exempt 
50,000 acres from the payment of this 5 percent. Would not that 
have attracted the attention of the State? Or 4,000,000 acres. What 
effect do you think that would have had? Or suppose the Govern- 
ment had said, All I dispose of for a particnlar purpose (and the 
amount may be any number of acres up to the whole) shall be ex- 
empt from the payment of this 5 per cent. What value do you im- 
agine the State would have attached to this proposition then? If 
the Government could under this compact dispose of any number of 
acres less than the whole why not of the whole? Where is to be the 
line of demarkation ? Who is to declare the limit? Suppose the 
Federal Government, being indebted to the State of New York ina 
sum equal to the value ofall these lands, had transferred them to herin 
discharge of the obligation, could the Government havethus avoided 
the payment of this 5 per cent.? And refusing payment, could Con- 

be said to have kept faith with Michigan? 

Neither is this construction changed or in any sense modified by 
the term “ bounty.” It is true that a bounty may be a mere gift or 
muniticence not underlaid with love or affection or gratitude, money 
or land, or anything else of value, fancied or real. It sometimes 
includes charities and gratuities. And there seems to be a growing 
inclination to use the word in that sense, as applied to these grants. 
But no proposition could be more fallacious or delusive. In endeay- 
oring in this manner to inspire the soldier with a sense of his coun- 
try’s generosity and gratitude, we only deceive ourselves. The sol- 
dier knows too well the consideration he paid for all he receives. 
The rigor of the camp, the wearisome march, and the frightful car- 
nage of the field, are ever present before his mind. Nor need we at- 
tempt to make the contract with him analogous to that for common 
hire. The laborer performs his daily task, reaps and enjoys the re- 
ward of his toil in ample security of life and limb, and in daily com- 
munion with all that man holds dear on earth. 

The soldier, on the other hand, waves his broken and burried 
adieus to home and kindred, and goes forth to confront danger and 
death at the hands of inexorable and relentless foes. There the 
epee ends. It ends before it begins. Nor is the soldier less faith- 

ul in the performance of his duty, though it requires his presence 
in the very jaws of destruction. Did Perry upon the lakes, with the 
gallant sons of the Northwest, or Jackson, with the brave Louisi- 
anians at New Orleans, falter in the presence of the enemy’s guns! 
The former proclaimed to his exulting countrymen, ‘‘ We have met 
the enemy and they are ours;” the latter put a pace period to 
the war. Did the conquering heroes of New York and South Caro- 
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lina deny their country’s service in the deep morasses and under the 
scorching sun of the tropics? Did the American Army quail beneath 
the flaming fortresses of Cherubusco and Chapultepec? No! They 
planted the standard of your victorious arms above the glitterin 
spires and sheening palaces of ancient Mexico. Is not one drop o 
American blood worth eighty acres of American soil? 

The truth is, sir, the value of the soldier’s services to his country 
cannot be measured by money, roods, or acres, or oy any other human 
standard. He may take a pittance of money and land and discharge 
you from all obligations, but for the rest and greater part he must 
look to the faithful historian, the orator, the poet, the sculptor, and 
yet at last defer his final reward to Heaven. Why then do you deny 
a service that cannot be measured even by your utmost ability to 
pay? Why regard these grants in the light of naked gifts, mere 
charities, gratuities or alms? An insult to the soldier and an abuse 
of the national repute. Why protest that you got nothing for your 
land when you ought rather to boast yourself that you sold it for so 
great a price. As we deceive no one else with this notion, sir, let 
us not now deceive vurselves. 

But what is a bounty? Lexicographers define it to be an induce- 
ment to enlist in the public service. And the plain rules of law and 
morality require that the same good faith should be exercised in the 
performance of an inducement to the making of a contract as of the 
stipulations of the instrument itself. Butitmay be profitable, if not 
interesting, to know in what form these inducements presented them- 
selves, and in what way they became a part of the contract between 
the Government and the soldier. The late war, referred to in the 
compact, was, as every one knows, the war of 1812, and in order to 
keep as closely as possible to the subject, I have selected a section 
indifferently from one of the several acts granting bounty lands to 
soldiers passed during the pendency of that war; and it will require 
no argument to convince any one that it forms a vital part of the 
contract with those who enlisted after its passage, and is obligatory 
and binding upon the Government. I read section 4 of the act ap- 
proved 20th January, 1813: 

In order to complete the present military establishment to the full number au- 
thorized by law with the greatest possible dispatch, there shall be paid to each 
effective able-bodied man who shall be duly enlisted in the service of the United 
States after the Ist day of February next, to serve for the term of five years or 
during the war, an advance of $24 on account of his pay. in addition to the exist- 
ing bounty; one-half of such advance to be paid at the enlistment of the recruit 
and the other half when he shall be mustered and have joined some military 
corps of the United States for service; and a bounty of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, as heretofore established by law. 

“ Pay?” Pay what? Why, a bounty of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land. And so it is a part of the contract by the public 
sanction of Congress, and published as such throughout all the land. 
It has nothing to do with charities or gratuities. But as to these 
things, sir, the United States have not been laggard. We have 
neither trampled on the patience nor courted the despair of the sol- 
dier; but keenly alive to the value of his services, with hearts re- 
sponsive to the silent pleadings of his mangled limbs and shattered 
form, we have administered to his wants, his comfort, and his hap- 
piness in such ways as we have had wisdom to devise and means to 
accomplish. And thus have we shown our gratitude; but the pay- 
ments of money and grants of land that have been made to him have 
proceeded from another and a far different motive. The plain letter 
of your obligation and your high regard for it have impelled you to 
pay him money and to grant and sell him land, and these considera- 
tions alone. Does any one inquire where the ‘‘net proceeds” of these 
sales are ? 

Behold them in the Union, preserved with all its inestimable bless- 
ings and in the safety and the security and the tranquillity of the 
Republic! From the earliest times, sir, we have stood with our feet 
firmly planted on the public domain. In one hand, with an un- 
flinching grasp, we have held the public purse. And so long as in 
the other, with a grasp no less firm and puissant, we shall desire, 
either for vindication or defense, to wield the sword, it will not be 
wise for us to deny the price we pay for renewing its temper or for 
sharpening its bruised and batterededge. But that this is the true con- 
struction not only of the term ‘‘sales” but also of the compact itself, 
we are, fortunately, not left to the rules of the schools, the definitions 
and distinctions of lawyers, or to the uncertainty of human reason 
and jodgment, For the parties themselves have furnished a key 
which unlocks whatever mystery may be concealed in this question. 
It is found in their acts some years after the compact was made, and 
discloses beyond all manner of doubt that the construction now 
claimed is the true one. 

At the time the compact was made there were in Michigan large 
bodies of Indian lands. The Indians themselves, though regarded 
as a weak and dependent people, had from the first been recognized 
as independent nations, with whom onr intercourse had been regu- 
lated and differences adjusted only by treaty orby force ofarms. And 
their title to these lands, carefully guarded by the organic law of 
the Northwest, had ever been distinctly recognized and anxiously 
watched over by the General Government. The ordinance of 1787 
provided that the governor of that Territory should proceed from 
time to time to lay out into countiesand townships only those parts 
of the country in which the Indian title had been extinguished, and 
declared that the utmost good faith shall always be observed to- 
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ward the Indians. Their lands and property shall never be taken 
from them without their consent, and in their property, rights, and 
liberty they shall never be invaded or disturbed, unless in just and 
lawful wars authorized by Congress.” 

What the respective rights of the Government and Indians were 
in these lands under the doctrine of the Supreme Court it is not 
material here to inquire. It ig enough to know that Congress has 
in this open and solemn manner acknowledged their ownership in 
the Indians, and that it has uniformly refrained from any attempt to 
exercise jurisdiction over them until after the Indian title had been 
extinguished by treaty. Yet upon these lands which the Govern- 
ment, at the time of the making of the compact, did not own, but 
distinctly recognized as the property of another, Congress, ever 
solicitous concerning its good faith with the States, directed by an 
act passed March 3, 1807, that the 5 percent. should be paid over on 
these lands the same as on all others, except that the valuation was 
not to exceed $1.25 per acre. And under the provisions of this act 
the account has been stated and the money paid. What could 
more clearly indicate the intention of the parties? I therefore beg 
leave to repeat that it was intended by the compact that the State 
should receive 5 per cent. on the entire area of the territory undis- 
22 of at the time the compact was made ata valuation of not 
ess than $1.25 per acre, 

One word more, sir, and I have done. The forbearance of taxa- 
tion by the State upon lands granted for military services in the 
war of 1812 furnishes a most valuable consideration for the pay- 
ment of this 5 per. cent. Had these lands been disposed of in the 
ordinary manner they would have been liable to taxation by the 
State the moment they passed into the hands of individuals, and 
would have contribut . to her revenues and materially light- 
ened the burdens of her people. But, granted as they were, with 
immunity from taxation for three years from the date of the patents, 
which on an average was five years from the date of location, the 
revenues of the State, which depend chiefly on the land tax, were 
1 curtailed and embarrassed. The number of acres granted 
or services in that war and located in Michigan was, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain from reliable sources, 2,160,640. The actual 
number is in excess of this. The average rate of taxation would 
have been about five cents per acre per annum, in a single year 
amounting to $108,032, and in five years to $540,160, a far greater 
sum than the State would receive upon the entire 4,296,996 acres dis- 
ponca of for services in this and all other wars, and embraced within 

er limits, should the account be stated and the money paid over 
to her ay. 

But, sir, when we come to consider that Con after the making 
of this compact made these warrants assignable, and that the lands 
they represented passed into the hands of speculators, an unwelcome 
presence in any new country, who neither improved them themselves 
nor permitted others to do so, but, holding them exempt from com- 
mon charges also withheld them from market, that they might be 
enhanced in value by the money and labor of neighboring settlers, 
thus retarding the growth and prosperity of the State and angment- 
ing the burdens of her people, instead of becoming the homes of 
Soldiers and their children, who would to a large extent have set- 
tled and subdued them, and so increased the wealth and prosperity 
of the State, we have a most cogent and authoritative reason why 
this claim should be adjusted and paid. 

And, in conclusion, I have to say that from such investigation as 
I have been able to give to the subject I have not discovered an 
reason why this claim should not be allowed and paid at once. 
have heard it intimated that some of the old States, in consideration 
of the fact that these lands were disposed of for the high and holy 
papos of maintaining the Government—for the common good of 
all the States, Michigan as well as the rest—might feel aggrieved that 
that State should still insist upon the payment of this 5 per cent. 
In piad to this, I take the liberty to say for the State of Michigan, 
that while she appreciates the exalted character of the sentiment, 
she cannot accord to it a potency sufficient to discharge the obliga- 
tion of a t constitutional compact, especially where the prin- 
ciple involved underlies the very existence and prosperity of the 
high contracting parties. And, besides, when it is considered that 
the State for these ends has borne its proportion in the general ex- 
penditure out of the common fund, and that in yielding this 5 per 
cent. she would contribute to that sum more than any of the other 
States, the suggestion will hardly have weight or be thought en- 
titled to even equitable consideration. 

The State of Michigan never complained that while the original 
States had the land lying within their present limits she had only so 
much as would enable her to set out on the highway of empire, and 
in fact only so much as the General Government deemed necessary 
to subserve great national purposes; but, on the other hand, she ac- 
cepts her share in the substantial benefits which she, in common with 
the Federal Government, reaps from these lands, and rejoices in the 
destiny for which the master-builders of the Republic designed her. 

But the older States should not complain that Michigan insists 
upon the payment of this claim. In the first place, it compasses 
only that which they themselves conceived A agreed should be 
done for the geueral welfare before the Territory of Michigan was 
erected or coulkhave had any voice inthe matter, In the next place, 
It was after the lapse of half a century—when the original plan for 
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building up the Northwestern States had been sanctioned and hal- 
lowed by time—that, at the instance of Congress, this plain and un- 
equivocal proposition was embodied in the compact. And, lastly and 
especially, should they not complain when nany hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of wild. and pathless forests in Michigan, the prop- 
erty of the General Government—of all the States—is awaiting the 
expenditure of the moneys which will arise from the enactment or 
this measure, only to bring by its enhanced price a largely increased 
revenue to the public Treasury. 

I have always supposed, sir, that a contract between the Govern- 
ment and the States of this Union, or any one of them, was in every 
respect as binding and obligatory as between nations or individuals; 
that if the States should owe the Government a sum of money or the 

rformance of any duty, or if there should be anything due by the 

yovernment to the States, the obligatory force of the engagement 
upon which such right or duty was founded would be promptly rec- 
ognized and respected in a manner becoming t and sovereign 
powers. And since my attention has been called to this compact 
and the considerations out of which it sprung, I have not met with 
anything to change or modify these views. Nor am I now per- 
suaded either that the compact made with Michigan has lost any 
art of its character, vitality, or force, or that Congress will with- 
hold or unnecessarily defer its solemn sanction to a measure which 
involves not only its own self-interest but also the good faith of the 
Federal Government touching one of its most ancient covenants, 


Admission of Washington. 


There is a land of pure delight.—Dr. Watts. 


Knock, and it be opened unto you.— Bible. 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. THOS. H. BRENTS: 


OF WASHINGTON, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1882, 
On the bill for the admission of the Territory of Washington as one of the States 


of the Union. 

Mr. BRENTS said: 

Mr. Speaker: The first bill introduced by me in the Forty-sixth 
Congress, and indeed the very first bill I ever introduced into Con- 
gress, was a bill for the admission of the State of Washington into 
the Union. The very first bill I introduced into this Congress was 
also a bill for the admission of the State of Washington into the 
Union. The former was a bill for the admission of the proposed 
State under a constitution formed bythe people on their own motion 
and without authority from Congress, some four years ago. Oppo- 
sition was made to it in the committee to which it was referred on 
that account, and also on account of certain features of the consti- 
tution providing for the election of members of the first Legislature 
under the State government, which, owing to changes that had taken 
place in the mean time, were supposed to operate unjustly against 
some sections in the apportionment. 

The present bill carefully avoids all objections. Drawnin accord- 
ance with the memorial of the last Legislature of my Territory, it 
simply proposes toenable the people of that Territory and of the adja- 
cent northern part of Idaho to form a constitution, and to provide 
after that for their admission into the Union in the ordinary way. 
Nearly four months ago, it was favorably reported by the Commit- 
tee on Territories, with some amendments which I shall discuss at 
the proper time, and was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. Since then it has been impossible 
to reach it on the Calendar in regular order, and may continué so to 
the end of this Congress. To fade the House, therefore, to make 
it a special order and set it down for early consideration is my pres- 
ent purpose in obtaining the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, so little seems to be known of that distant portion 
of our common country by many members of this Honse, and indeed 
by most people of the older States, that I deem it advisable, as pref- 
atory to what else I may say, to describe in brief terms some of its 

hysical features and diversified natural resources, in order to show 
its capabilities for that statehood with which I ask to have it clothed. 
For, in considering the application of a territorial candidate for 
statehood and admission into the national Union several questions 
very naturally arise, upon the satisfactory solution of some of which, 
at least, the decision of the matter must depend. What, we are 
likely to ask, is the area of the proposed State? What are its soil, 
climate, and other physical materials? What its commercial ad- 
vantages; its facilities for the development of its nascent sources of 
expansion and wealth; its capabilities for human sustenance; its 
pecuniary and financial condition; its population, both present and 
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prospective, their intelligence, habits, capability for self-govern- 
ment, attachment to the principles of our Government, &c. i 

A full answer to all these questions in this case would require more 
time than I now have at command—wonld fill a volume—and would, 
I doubt not, aes the claim of my people beyond the pale of perad- 
venture, I shall endeavor, however, to present a few of the many 
facts bearing on them, and which I trust may suffice for the accom- 
plishment of my present purpose. Owing to the e of ob- 
taining statistics relating to the northern part of Idaho, I shall be 
compelled to speak mainly of my own Territory alone; but 1 do so 
with the statement that what I say of 1 is equally true, 
and in like proportion, of the whole. And if I can convince the 
committee and the House that a portion only has the population, 
the property, and other requisites to constitute a State in the Union 
my argument will be only strengthened, if I can also, when the bi 
is considered, convince them that the boundaries should include a 


larger area. 


GENERAL PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Washington Territory lies between the parallels 45° 32“ and 49° of 
north latitude and the meridians of 117° and 124° 8’ west longitude 
from Greenwich, It is bounded by British Columbia, Idaho, Oregon, 
and the Pacific Ocean; ave about 340 miles between its eastern 
and western and 200 between its northern and southern boundaries, 
comprising an area of 69,994 square miles, of which 3,114 is water, 
— but 66,880 of land s and is therefore the smallest or- 
ganized Territory now belonging to the United States. Divided by 
the Cascade range of mountains into two unequal sections, it con- 
tains, besides the mountainous regions, covered with a dense growth 
of finest timber and underlaid with vast fields of richest mineral 
deposits, about 50 3 miles of pasture and agricultural lands. 
About four-sevenths of these are classified as timbered, two-sevenths 
as bunch-grass prairie, and one-seventh as alluvial bottom lands. 
Over half of the timbered and nearly all the bottom lands lie in the 
western section; while the bunch-grass prairie lands are embraced 
in the eastern part. As reported by the Surveyor-General to the 
Secretary of the Interior, there are no desert lands, no lands requir- 
ing irrigation to produce agricultural crops, in the Territory. All 
are of unsurp fertility. 

ITS SCENERY. 


For beauty, grandeur, and variety of scenery, it is almost unri- 
valed. Huge conical mountain s here and there rear their lofty 
domes far above the verdure-clothed range below, into the region of 
eternal snow; crystal cataracts pour their ceaseless foamy torrents 
from dizzy heights ; limpid streams wander through pay meadows 
ripple through verdant woods, or dash in madness through cragged 
mountain gorges; clear lakes bordered with perennial green, and 
a thousand other enchanting sights greet the eyes and charm the 
senses of the lover of nature’s romance. 


ITS CLIMATE. 


Situated so far north, people living east of the Rocky Mountains 
naturally suppose we of that far northwestern region have a cold and 
rigorous climate. Even since this bill was reported a Senator of 
the United States spose in most contemptuous terms of“ the perpet- 
ual snow-banks of Washington Territory.” But he did not say, for 
doubtless he did not know, that those snow-banks only coronate our 
grand mountain giants which pierce the clou t nature's light- 
any, bien that ever serve to neutralize the electric currents and give 
us that pure, healthful, ozoic air enjoyed elsewhere after maddened 
thunders have consumed the mu isons of the atmosphere. 
Laved by the warm Japan current and its aerial concomitant, the 
balmy chinook, throughout = our climate is mild, equable, 
and wonderfully healthful, as appear from this— 


Table showing the annual death rate fiat thousand in the United States, 
the several States, the District of Columbia, the principal European 
countries, and Washington Territory. 
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In the western part of the Territory there are two seasons, the 
wet and the dry, the former generally lasting from November to 
March or April, during which time the gently-drizzling rains are 
quite frequent. The rainfall is greatest along the sea-coast, and in- 
creases toward the north. At Cape Flattery, the northwest extremity, 
one hundred and thirty inches has sometimes fallen in a single year, 
while further inland the annual rajnfall is about fifty or sixty inches. 

Although in the latitude of Maine, New Brunswick, Canada, 
Northern Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Dakota, snow and ice are sel- 
dom seen, grass grows green the whole year round, and the flowers 
bloom in midwinter. The average of the thermometric record is 39° 
in winter and 64° in summer. A table showing 


THE RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE AT OLYMPIA, THE CAPITAL, 


situated at the head of the Puget Sound, from January 1, 1880, to 
April 30, 1882, will be here given: 


Month. 


E i - £ i z 
i = | z j z i 
11 sae aces 53 | 23 | 38.8 8.90 
25 | 36.7 5. 16 58 24 | 43.8 16. 28 
23 | 39.7 5.57 71 20 | 46.6 | 4.03 
28 | 46.9 | 2.47 | 74 | 32 | 50.9 | 4.93 
333 50.7 | 4.10 | 78 | 33 | 53.0 1. 54 |. 
36 | 57.9 | 1.44 | 83 40 | 58.1 | 1.93 |. 
42 | 62.3 | 0.52 | 87 | 41 | 59.5 | 0.98 |. 
41 | 60.8 | 0.22 | 84 | 42 | 59.8 | 0.71 |. 
34 | 54.5 | 1.05 | 78 | 39 | 55.1 | 2.47 |. 
(*) | 40.3 | 2.83 | 61 | 23 | 47.4 | 818 |. 
23 | 39.2 | 3.06 | 57 | 32 | 43.6 | 6.75 

Beal 20 | 39.8 (16.66 | 58 | 26 | 42.1 8.80 

„ e 

Broken. 


The eastern section is much drier and subject tosomewhat greater 
thermal extremes. The average annual rainfall there, so distributed 
over every part of the year as to supply all the needs of agriculture, 
varies in different localities from fifteen to thirty inches. The mean 
winter temperature is about 349, and the mean summer tempera- 
ture about 73°, except along the northern boundary, where it is from 
5° to 10° lower both in winter andsummer. I presenta table show- 
ing the amount of rainfall and the temperature in three different 
localities, where signal stations have n recently established, 
during the year ending April 30, 1882. 


Almota. Colfax. Dayton. 
Tempera- Tempera- Tempera- 
Month. ture. ture. 
2 
4 J 
* 3 A a 
1881. E 
55.0. 0. 77 88. 0 20. 0 56.8 . 45 
G5. 5, 1. 08 86. 9.36. 5 60. 8| 1. 61 
(70.0 1. 20 99. 0137 467.0 65 
64.5 0. 62 90. 0/38. 464.8) 22 
go? 1. 66 91. 3'2. 0 57. 5| 1. 47 
39. 5, 2.75 71. 0)19. 0 48. 7) 3. 04 
527.2 2 59,57.0| 5. 0 28.1 2.47 
K , ator 2.87 
818.7 2.84 49.8 zero 31.6) 2.56 
916.6 3.4952. 2-4. 532.6 6. 16 
340.9 1. 70 77. 2 10. 2 41.0 1.97 
7 40.6 3. 0273. 0 28. 8 46. 


ITS SOIL AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

Under these favorable climatic conditions the capabilities of this 
vast fertile region for the production of life-sustaining and wealth- 
creating material can scarcely be estimated. Most prolitic crops of 
all kinds of cereals, fruits, and vegetables found in the temperate zone 
are grown without failure and with but little labor. Wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, flax, corn, sorghum, tobacco, hopa; timothy, alfalfa, 
clover and other grasses, apples, peaches, plums, prunes, pears, 
apricots, nectarines, quinces, cherries, grapes, and all sorts of berries, 
Irish and sweet potatoes, tomatoes, beets, turnips, parsnips, carrots, 
cabbages, beans, pease, melons, and other vegetables, all yield in great 
abundance and with unfailing certainty. Indeed, these crops are 
simply prodigious. Of wheat, the great staple and king of com- 
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merce, over 100 bushels to the acre at a single crop have been pro- 
duced, 50 bushels is quite common, and the average one year with 
another is about 30. Oats and barley usually produce from 50 to 75. 

The entire hop crop of 1879 was 277 pounds, and was only ex- 
ceeded by that of three States in the Union—New York, Wisconsin, 
and California—but was unequaled in yield per acre. The product 
for the two years since then has been much r. 

The flax crop is also very large and fine, both in quality of fiber 
and seed and in quantity produced. Of this, however, I am unable 
to obtain any official data. The yield per acre is probably the best 
in the country, if not in the world. And so of sugar-beets, the yield 
per acre of which would, if it conld be accurately stated, appear 
simply fabulous. Preparations are now being made for the construc- 
tion of one or two extensive beet sugaries. 

The lightest yield for many years of grain, hops, and vegetables, 
and ially in the eastern part of the Territory, was that of 1879, 
while in most of the States, as will be remembered, crops were ex- 
ceedingly good. Based on that crop, which was considerably below 
the 8 yield, I have compiled this table, showing the average 
1 per acre of cereals and hops in the United States, the several 

tates, Dakota, and Washington, and of Irish potatoes in those 
States where they are most successfully grown, and in Dakota and 
Washington, which is as follows: 


- : 
ilé] i4 
4 A 
States and Terri é F E é E E 8 g 22 
5 44 A 38 lä 
25 22 11 14 28 5067 
9 10 5 9 o 
13 12 7 6 . 
27 21 9 22 28 | 1,283 82 
28 26 15 14 1 
28 21 12 12 . 80 
22 23 8 15 G 
10 10 8 S 
9 18 4 A ETTA 
32 22 16 11 30 370 69 


Table showing the average yield per acre of cereals, §-c.—Continued. 
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The aggregate acreage of the cereal crop of the Territory for that 
year was 136,937 acres; the product 4,108,370 bushels—an average 
of over 30 bushels to the acre. The following is 


An exhibit of the acreage and quantity of each cereal raised, and the county where produced. 


Oats. 


Counties. 
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The volume of the grain crops for 1880 was probably 50 percent. and 
for 1881 100 per cent, greater; and itis estimated that the wheat crop 
alone of the present year will be not less than 5,000,000 bushels. 

When, sir, all these rich agricultural lands that now idly await 
the plow of the husbandman are farmed to their full capacity, well 
may we exclaim, “ What will the harvest be!” Why, sir, at a very 
moderate estimate they are capable of producing more wheat and 
barley, or oats, buck wheat, and rye than are now raised in the whole 


United States. 
ITS TIMBER. 
But more than this. Since Bryant sang in Thanatopsis of— 
the continuous 
Where rolls the Oregon, hears no sound 
Save his own dashings— 


this has been known as the t timber reserve of the New Con- 
tinent. And it has been said in truth that Washington Territory 
contains the finest body of timber in the world. Indeed, almost the 
entire western section and the mountainous portions of the eastern, 
as already hinted, is one vast unbroken forest. Fir, cedar, pine, 
hemlock, ion spruce, tamarac, maple, ash, oak, alder, balm—these 


Barley. | Rye. Buckwheat. | Indian corn. 


Bushels. | Acres. | Bushels. Acres. | Bushels. 


Acres. | Bushels. | Acres. | Bushels. | Acres. | Bushels. 


and other indigenous species, attain an unusual development in h, 
height, and symmetry. Not infrequently these trees measure 30 to 50 
feet around, 100 to 150 to the lowest branch, and 200 to 300 in heigh 
and are as straight and gently tapering as an arrow. Some yiel 
20,000 to 25,000, many 12,000 to 15,000, and most of them 5, to 
8,000 feet of superior lumber when sawed. Over 500,000 feet are 
sometimes obtained from a single acre. It is estimated that this 
great forest will yield 160,000,000,000 feet. 
ITS LUMBERING INDUSTRY. 

The cut for 1880, it is thought, was about 250,000,000 feet, and for 
last year, 300,000,000. supplying to considerable extent the markets of 
the Pacific coast of Nort , Central, and South America, the Hawa- 
iian, and other Pacific and South Sea islands, Eastern Asia, and Aus- 
tralia, and to a more limited extent even those of England, France, 
and Belgium, 174,176,700 having been shipped abroad from Puget 
Sound alone during thelatteryear. In its manufacture about twenty 
mammoth steam saw-mills, with an aggregate daily cutting capacity 
of over 1,000,000 feet, are constantly engaged. The location of some 
of these principal mills, their capacities and value, and the number 
of workmen employed at each are given in this table: 
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Location of mills, their capacity and value. 


| 

Daily ca- Men em- 

Location. pacity. | Value. ployed. 

Feet. 2 

Port Gamble | 200,000 | $200, 000 175 
Port Blakeley - -| 135,000 | 125, 000 | 130 
Port Madison 100,000 120, 000 | 75 
San Aes 75, 000 80, 000 | 100 
Port Discovery.. 70, 000 75, 000 80 
Freeport ..------ 40,000 | 65, 000 40 
Knappton 150, 000 160, 000 | 140 
Port Ludlow; 125,000 | 140, 000 | 115 
U dnis 80,000 | 100, 000 69 
Seabeck 70.000 75,000 | 75 
South Bend | 45, 000 60, 000 45 
CCC VT 35, 000 | 45, 000 | 40 


Most of these are located, as the names indicate, at the little baysof 
PUGET SOUND, THE MEDITERRANEAN OF THE PACIFIC. 


This great inland sea, whose width in no place exceeds twenty 
miles, and whose longest arms, Admiralty Inlet and Hood’s Canal, 
reach nearly two hun miles from the ocean, with its numerous 
bays, inlets, estuaries, and creeks, ramifying the whole northwestern 
part of the Territory—the many-fingered hand of ocean reaching for 
our nation’s commerce—has a shore-line of 1,594 miles, a surface of 
about 2,000 square miles, and is everywhere navigable for the largest 
ship that rides the briny wave. Admiral Wilkes, describing this gor- 
geous sheet of water in his report to the Navy Department, well says: 


Nothing can exceed the beauty of these waters and their safety. Not a shoal 
exists in the Straits of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Inlet, or Hood's Canal that can 
in any way interrupt their navigation 7 seventy- four gun ship. I venture noth- 
ing in saying there is no country in the world that possesses waters equal to 
these. They cover an area of about 2,000 square miles. The shores of all these 
inlets and bays are remarkably bold, so much so that a ship's side would strike 
the shore before her keel would touch the 8 The country by which these 
waters are surrounded is remarkably salubrious, and offers every advan for 
the accommodation of a vast commercial and military marine, with convenience 
for docks and a great DA for towns and cities, at all times well supplied 
with water and capable of being well provided with everything by the surround- 
ing country, which is well adapted for agriculture. 

ihe Straits of Juan de Fuca are ninety-tive miles in len and have an aver- 
age width of eleven miles. At the entrance (eight miles in width) no danger ex- 
ists, and it may be safely navigated throughout. No part of the world offers finer 
inland sounds or a rnumber of harbors than are found within the Straits ot 
Juan de Fuca, capa le of receiving the largest class of vessels, and without a 
danger in them which is not visible. From the rise and fall of the tides (18 feet) 
every facility is offered for the erection of works for a great maritime nation. 
The country also affords as many sites for water-power as any other. 


Gnax's HARBOR AND SHOALWATER BAY. 


Nearly one hundred miles southward, and a little over midway 
down the western coast of the Territory, listening in placid com- 
posure to ocean’s angry roar, is Gray’s Harbor, into which ee 
the Chehalis and Humtulups Rivers, and, twenty-five miles beyond, 
the Shoalwater Bay, also with its tributaries, reaching ont into this 
vast timber region. And then further on and along its southern 
boundary still “rolls the Oregon,” but now hearing other sounds“ 
than “his own dashings.” A traveler through this region, recently 
writing to a San Francisco paper, says: 

The timber resources of Gray's Harbor are enormous. Not only are its shores 
bordered with extensive forests, but the whole region drained by the rivers putting 
into it is heavily timbered. All along the Chehalis River and the various streams 
tributary to it grow most magnificent forests of firand cedar. A saw-log cut in 
the Black Hills, three miles west of Olympia, can be floated into Gray's bor. 


The following statement of the amount and distribution of the Bark 


foreign shipments of the lumber cut by the principal mill in this 
locality during the last two N may give à faint conception of 
the character and extent of this expanding lumbering industry: 


612, 936 817, 727 

1, 286, 338 91, 985 

254, 503 24, 832 

1, 438, 054 12, 368 

20, 500 2, 139 

42, 320 3,172 

901, 730 5, 470 

1, 286, 336 34, 131 

134, 597 30, 2 — 

780, 472 5, 696 

30, 004 925 

„ 200 

land ...... 5, 282, 931 129, 789 
eee à 466,949 11,560 !............|.......... 
Cape Verd Islands 4 4 320 
ECA E E E 566 
Ecuador 346, 917 5, 130 
Japan 18, 387 2, 626 
8 110, 500 10, 837 
South Aries 6 „be e 570 
jum . 14, 000 


ITS SHIP-BUILDING. 


This timber, and especially the Douglas or yellow fir, is peculiarly 
adapted to ship construction. Wilson Saunders was directed by the 
Lloyds, the t ship-builders, to make a test of all the woods in the 
world, and in his report he says of this timber: 

None of the firs approached in strength the Douglas and pitch-pine, it having 
required two hundred and eighty pounds to break a small of their wood no 
more than an inch and a quarter square. Between the Douglas fir and pitch-pine, 
whose strength was equal, there is this great difference, that while the latter 


sna) short under a pressure of two hundred and ei ands, the Douglas 
Field unwühngly, wich a rough and long rend. e ii 


A French authority, also referring to the timberof this region, says: 


The E of their woods is a flexibility and a tenacity of fiber rarely 
met with in so aged. They may be bent and twisted several times in con- 
ay directions without breaking. © masts and spars are woods rare and ex- 
ceptional for dimensions and superior qualities—strength, lightness, absence of 
knots and other grave vices. 

At the Bath aip yard, in Maine, it requires, I am told, 700,000 feet 
of timber and lumber to builda 1,200-ton vessel costing about $35,000, 
while it can be furnished at the ship-yards on Puget Sound for 
about $12,000—less than half the amount. The t superiority, 
abundance, accessibility, cheapness, and proximity of this timber to 
the navigable waters and the vast iron and coal fields, of which I 
shall soon speak, p e that here will be the great navy-yard of 
the future. Already this branch of the lumbering industry is begin- 
ning to assume proportions worthy of notice. Quite a numberof ships 
have been and are being constructed, and preparations are made 
for the construction of many more. Most of the larger saw-mills 
have 5 adjacent. I subjoin for those desiring to be in- 

ormed— 


A statement of the names, character, size, and dates and places of con- 
struction of the vessels built in the Territory, as far as ascertained. 


Species of vessel. | Name. | Tonnage. | When and where built. 


BUC EA TEA 21.05 | 1872. Seattle. 
Catharine Alexander 7.09 | 1864. Port Townsend. 
Champion 42.84 | 1879. New Dungeness. 


Carrie Hayden e 
F 5.42 | 1861. Olympia. 
59.93 | 1859. Whatcom. 
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33.27 1880. Seattle. 


176.01 1872. Port Blakely. 
66.71 1876. Port Madison. 


D 
pa 
> 
E 
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8 8 e. 
173.54 | 1874. Port Gamble. 
472.45 | 1876. Seattle. 
984.08 | 1878. Port Gamble. 
18.81 | 1865. Oak Point. 
337.40 1876. Port Ludlow. 


. 84 | 1873. 88 

500. 35 1874. Port Blakely. 
81.02 1874. Seattle. 
83.30 | 1865. Seabeck. 
56.88 | 1871. Seattle. 

54.30 | 1876. Olympia. 

96. 72 1867. Turnwater. 
97. 87 1780. Seattle. 

96. 10 1875. Seattle. 

87. 62 1878. Seattle 

72. 73 1878. Seattle. 
121.95 1870. vee 

94. 41 | 1875. U ddy. 
33.13 | 1878. Seattle. 
100. 22 | 1876. Seattle. 
37.62 | 1867. Snohomish 
21.75 | 1874. Waterford. 
161. 54 | 1871. Seattle. 
38.43 | 1878. Tacoma. 

8.23 | 1864. Coupeville 
10. 26 | 1865. Seattle. 

8.94 | 1873. Tacoma. 

14. 65 | 1870. Seattle 

5.03 | 1864. Olympia. 
17.92 | 1870. Port Ludlow. 

8.58 1871. 8 

15, 94 1880. Seattle. 

8.14 | 1881. Port Blakely, 
15. 24 | 1880. Tacoma, 
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A statement of the names, ꝙ c., of the vessels built, ꝙc.-Continued. 


| 
Species of vessel. | Name. Tonnage. | When and where built. 
| 
Steamer - Old Settler... 11. 38 | 1878. Olympia. 
Steamer 13. 14 1868. Utsaladdy. 
Schooner 365.03 | 1881. Port Blakely. 
Schooner 286.63 | 1881. Port Blakely. 
Barkentine 53L 58 | 1881. Seabeck. 
Steamer .......-.-. 11, 93 | 1881. 
Steamer 80. 03 1881. Seattle. 
Schooner 6.55 
Steamer 80. 54 1881. Arcadia. 
Schooner 6.22 | 1881. 
Schooner 876. 54 | 1881. Port Blakely. 
PF 10. 63 | 1881. 
So AEE ST 5.90 | 1881. 
Barkentine 547.71 | 1882. Seabeck. 
Barkentine . wes 693. 93 | 1882. Port Ludlow 
Steamer 17. 87 | 1882. Coupeville. 
Steamer 76.56 1882. Seattle. 


Total, 85—39 steamers, 25 schooners, 10 sloops, 5 barks, 5 barkentines, and 1 ship. 
ITS OTHER, WOOD MANUFACTURES. 

Barrels, boxes, sashes, doors, and most beautiful and excellent fur- 
niture of every style and variety are also made on a large scale, both 
for domestic use and foreign shipment. 

All these interests, however, are but in the infancy of. their de- 
velopment. The supply of timber, even without the natural repro- 
duction so rapidly going on, at the present rate of consumption will 
last for centuries to come. 

ITS COAL INTERESTS. 


Coal mining is also destined in time to become a great and lucra- 
tive industry. Large areas west of the Cascade Mountains are un- 
derlaid with deposits of bituminous and anthracite coal, the best 
yet discovered on the Pacific coast. Indeed, it is believed that the 
most of this region is one vast coal-field. Lying adjacent to the 
Puget Sound, its navigable tributaries, or along the lines of railroad 
soon to be built, it will not long await the miner’s pick. Much of 
it possesses excellent coking qualities, which render it of peculiar 
valuein the development of other local interests. The mining of this 


coal, begun some years ago, is steadily 8 The principal 
mines now in operation are the Newcastle, the Carbon Hill, the 


Seatco, the Renton, and the Talbot. The Newcastle is the largest, 
and employs about five hundred men in py and delivering at 
Seattle. Besides what has been required for local use and direct 


foreign exportation, the shipments from Seattle to San Francisco 
alone, since the mines were opened, have been as follows: 


138, 

147, 418 
876, 264 

Of this vast quantity, 797,665 tons was the outputof the Newcastle 
mine alone. It is believed that the shipment of this year will be 
nearly double that oflast. Four large steam-colliers with an aggre- 
gate carrying capacity of 8,100 tons, and making at least three trips 
a month, are exclusivel de in transporting the coal of this 
mine to San Francisco, Tesi es what is carried by other vessels. 

Practical and scientific miners, after careful examination of these 
mines and the surrounding country, express the opinion that they 
will yield millions of tons and last for ages. 


ITS IRON MINES AND MINING, 
closely connected with this, constitute a still younger, but not less 
important interest. Several rich and extensive deposits of bog, 
hematite, and magnetic ores of the finest quality have been discov- 
ered at Chimacum Valley, in Jefferson County, at a point six miles 
east of the Newcastle coal-mine in King County, and at other places. 
That at the former place is superior bog, some two feet in thickness 
and extending over an area of nearly 1,000 acres. Lying from six 
inches to but a few feet below the surface, the mining of it is quite 
inexpensive. When smelted it yields about 60 per cent. of iron of 
prest toughness and pliability. Furnaces for its reduction have 
een erected at Irondale, on the shore of Puget Sound, near by, and 
during the last year, being the first of their operations, turned out 
over 15,000 tons of superior pig. Preparations for more extensive 
works at this point are progressing. The growing demand for this 
indispensable article in railway construction in this new country, 
and, in fact, for almost every purpose, offers great inducements for 
the rapid expansion of this industry; and it may reasonably be 
expected that it will soon assume very considerable proportions. 


Irs PRECIOUS METALS. 

In the production of the precious metals Washington ranks the 
eleventh in the list of States and Territories according to the last 
census report. Her product for the year ending May 31, 1880, as re- 
turned, was $136,819. Her gold product alone for that year was 
$119,000, placing her one number higher in the list of those produc- 
ing that metal. The principal mimes are the Swauk, Peshastin, 


Skagit, Similkameen, and Upper Columbia placers. Recent discov- 
eries of gold have also been reported in the vicinity of Gray’s Har- 
bor and at other points. Favorable indications of the existence of 
other extensive mines are present in many p . Over a million 
dollars have been taken from these mines, and their further devel- 
opment promises a largely increased and permanent yield. 

Deposits of copper, lead, tin, zine, cinnabar, plumbago, gypsum, 
kaolin, pottery-clay, mica, marble, ite, limestone, and sand- 
stone also exist in many localities, and in time will be of great 
utility and value. 

ITS FISHERIES 
constitute another of the great, growing, and inexhaustible resources 
of the Territory. All its waters, both fresh and salt, from the bab- 
bling mountain brooklet to the mighty river and sea which wash over 
two thousand miles of its shores, teem with the most delicious fish, 
many varieties of which are of great commercial value. 


THE FAR-FAMED COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON 


finds an eager market in every country of the civilized world. For 
over two hundred miles this grand “river of the West“ winds its 
tortuous course within our limits, and then, 5 west ward, 
forms the common boundary between our Territory and Oregon for 
300 more. Along its banks, on either side, thirty-five large salmon 
canneries are now established. During the fishing season of last 
year about 1,650 boats, including 10 steam-tenders, and 7,500 men 
were engaged in catching, canning, and packing these fish. Each 
boat catches an average of 2,000 salmon during the season. Only 
three medium-sized fish are required to fill a case of four dozen cans. 
Each case weighs 72 pounds gross. The growth and importance of 
this industry, since its beginning in 1866, is best shown by the fol- 
lowing table, showing the amount and value of its product: 


| 


Year. Cases. Price. Value. 
4,000 | $16. 00 $64, 000 
18,000 | 13.00 234, 000 
28,000 | 12.00 336, 000 
100,000 | 10.00 1, 000, 000 
150,000 | 9. 00 1. 350, 000 
200, 000 9. 50 1. 900, 000 
250, 000 8. 00 2, 000, 000 
250,006 7.00 1,750, 000 
350, 000 6. 50 2, 275, 000 
375, 000 5. 60 2, 100, 000 
450, 000 4.50 2, 025, 000 
460, 000 5. 20 2, 302, 000 
460, 000 5.00 2, 300, 009 
480, 000 4.60 2, 188, 000 
550, 000 4.80 2, 640, 000 
530, 000 5. 00 2, 650, 000 
4, 655, 0c 27, 204, 000 


Salmon fisheries of great importance also exist in the waters of 
Puget Sound, Shoalwater Bay, Gray’s Harbor, and elsewhere. At 
some of these points several large canneries are in successful opera- 
tion. Respecting this interest of the Territory a recent writer says: 

The fish differing much in quality and value, abound literally in millions. They 
crowd the seas, bays, estuaries, and the smaller rivers which flow into the ocean 
at certain seasons of the year, and may be easily caught with gill-nets and with 


the hook. There is ample opportunity still for the health: wth of the salmon 
fishing industry in the northwest region. See 


Codfish, averaging thirty inches in length and eighteen in girth 
around the shoulders, are also caught in Puget Sound, and almost shoal 
the waters along the coast for hundreds of miles farther northward. 
Immense sturgeon, halibut of enormous size and of a tenderness and 
delicacy far surpassing those of the Atlantic waters, bass, red rock-cod, 
tom-cod, Soani, herring, smelt, eulachon—a most delicious large 
sardine—sardines, and several other species of commercial value also 
abound, while the rivers and the thousands of smaller streams and 
lakes swarm with salmon, perch, pike, lake trout, salmon trout, and 
myriads of the renowned speckled mountain trout of the Pacific coast, 
the most superb of piscatorial dainties, and numerous other fresh- 
water species. 

Clams, oysters, lobsters, crabs, shrimp, and, in short, every variety 
of shell-fish are equally abundant. Oysters are cultiva largely 
at Shoalwater Bay, Gray’s Harbor, and at numerous points on the 
sound. The finest clams, of every variety—some of them of prodig- 
ious size—and in unlimited quantities, are obtained for the picking, 
wherever the tide ebbs and flows. Large shipments of these shell- 
fish are made to Oregon, California, and other parts. The proprie- 
tors of the beds at Shoalwater Bay have realized over $100,000 in a 
single year from the sale of oysters. 

Whales, porpoises, sea- otters, and fur-bearing seals are found every- 
where along the sea-coast. During the sealing season, lasting nearly 
half the year, large numbers of the skins are obtained. Six schoon- 
ers and their crews, and two hundred and thirty-two Makah Indians 
were engaged in seal-fishing in the vicinity of Cape Flattery in 1880. 
The number of skins sold to the traders at Neah Bay and reported to 
Judge James G. Swan, was 6,268, for which $9 apiece, or $56,412, 
were paid. Judge Swan estimates the catch of that year on the coast 


of the Territory and British Columbia at 20,000, worth at least 
$180,000 where caught. 
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In the words of the careful writer above quoted— 


These and other denizens of the waters abound in inexhaustible supply, in 
only capital and labor to establish fisheries in this part of the country which woul 
prove as productive and as profitable as any on the face of the globe. 


ITS STOCK-RAISING 
is another prime interest of the country. For this, Ido not hesitate 
to say that no country in the world possesses better advantages and 
better adaptation. As I have stated, the climate is mild and the soil 
productive. Nutritious grasses grow in rich profusion and luxuri- 
ance everywhere. Thousands of horses, cattle, and sheep live and 
fatten on the range the year round, unfed, unsheltered, and almost 
uncared for. Horses and cattle roam at will; while a single shep- 
herd, with horse and dog, can guard a flock of a thousand sheep. 
The best imported breeds are generally raised, and each generation 
seems to surpass its progenitors in point of excellence. Among horses 
may be found the best draft, carriage, and saddle animals, trotters 
pies 4 roadsters, from the heaviest Clydesdale, or Percheron, to the 
fleetest thoroughbred; among cattle, the purest short-horns, Hol- 
steins, Jerseys, Alderneys, and Devons; among sheep, the finest 
Southdowns, Cotswolds, and French and Spanish Merinos. It is es- 
timated that not less than 100,000 head of these animals are annually 
driven and shipped to eastern markets. The wool-clip for 1880 was, 
as nearly as I have been able to ascertain, about 3,000,000 pounds, 
(the spring farm-clip—the ranch-clip, whichis quite large, not being 
ascertainable—was 1,389,123 pounds, ) and for last year not far from 
4,000,000. One large woolen factory at Dayton, where every class of 
the very best goods are made, is supplied, and the large surplus is 
shipped abroad. With the superior facilities which we possess in 
such abundance, stock-raising, wool-growing, and manufacturing in 
this and other branches must soon reach gigantic proportions. 

Already, sir, 

OUR GENERAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
are far in excess of those of any other Territory and even several of 
the States. The value of such product for 1879, as oe the last 
census report, was $6,129,762; and according to my best information 
it has greatly increased during the two years that have since elapsed. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have briefly mentioned some of our more 
important resources, and have stated imperfectly the extent of their 
present development. I might mention several others belonging to 
the same general class, but deem it unnecessary for my present pur- 

ose. 
zj ITS COMMERCE, PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE. 

I will, however, with the kind permission of the House, before 
passing to other branches of the argument, merely call attention to 
our favored commercial location, advantages, and prospects. In an 
incidental way I have stated the extent of our sea-coast and have 
described our principal harbors and our greatest river. If I had 
time, I might also describe a number of other navigable rivers of 
considerable extent, including the Snake, the Cowlitz, the Naselle, the 
Willapaw, the Chehalis, the Humtulups, the Nooksack, the Stillagua- 
mish, the Skagit, the Snohomish, the Snoqualmie, the Dawamish, the 
White, the Black, the Puyallup, and navigable lakes, including 
Union, Washington, and Chelan, which are important factors in our 
present and future commercial greatness. 

The present extent of our commerce cannot be accurately ascer- 
tained. That of about three-fourths of the entire Territory—the 
eastern and southwestern portions—passes through the Oregon 
custom-houses; no separate account is taken of it, and that modest 
State takes all credit to herself. The only way I have been able to 

et even has been to have all the appropriations made for the Colum- 
Bia and Snake Rivers charged to her account, though they benefit 
our people more than hers. At least two-thirds of the other fourth 
is shipped coastwise to San Francisco, and our other modest Pacific 
neighbor, California, gets the credit for it. Indeed, some of the very 
best and most important“ Oregon“ and “ California“ exports are 
produced in Washington Territory. Let me present a table show- 
ing our 

DIRECT FOREIGN TRADE THROUGH THE CUSTOM-HOUSE AT PORT TOWNSEND. 


Entered. Cleared. Val r 

Ti [ait —— | Value of domestic 

ime. l 3 stic 
cic in No. | Tonnage CERO 


Year ending Juno 30, 1880....| 287 | 145, 160, 353 


$17,515 | $361,449 
165,790 | 22.264] 446, 795 


SSS 178, 952 184,890 | 44, 888 672, 069 
DBB 896 476, 688 511,033 | 84, 667 | 1, 480, 313 


This trade, now exceeding that of over two-thirds of the eustoms 
districts in the United States, is, it will be noticed, rapidly growing ; 
and what is most significant of our prosperity, the balance—the ex- 
cess in value of domestic exports over imports—is incomparably in 
our favor. 

An index of the entire commerce of this district and its recent 
growth will be found in its shipping. The number of vessels docu- 
mented at Port Townsend, the port of entry of the district, on June 
30, 1880, was 105—43 steam and 62 sailing—with an aggregate carry- 


ing capacity of 29,029.82 tons; and on June 30, 1881, the number was 
117—44 steam and 72 sailing and 1 barge—with an aggregate capacity 
of 38,018.22 tons, since which time, and prior to March 31 of the pres- 
ent year, the fifteen new vessels built within the district, as before 
stated, and aggregating a tonnage of 3,097.65 tons, have been docu- 
mented there, making a documented tonnage of 41,115.87 tons, 

But, sir, new and mightier influences are beginning to operate with 
eae effect in developing our grand commercial possibilities. 

ilroads, the great auxiliary metors of modern commerce, civiliza- 
tion, and prosperity, are reaching out over our Territory in all direc- 
tions. Several hundred miles have been built within the last year, 
and the immediate future promises a more rapid construction. An- 
other year will probably witness the completion of 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC AND OREGON SHORT LINE. 


The former, starting from the head of the great lakes, the head 
of the great system of deep-water inland navigation that bears our 
commerce half way across the continent, the most wonderful inland 
commerce the world has ever known, and intersecting the great 
water-way to the South, passes through the wheat-producing region 
of the Atlantic Northwest, up and along the banks of a competin 
free-water navigation—a safeguard against the monopoly of rail 
road combinations—to the h of navigation near the Great Falls, 
in Montana, and thence across the Rockies, and down the western 
slope, through that other great grain-growing region of the North- 
west, to its terminus on the shores of Puget Sound. The latter 
branches off from the Union Pacific at Granger, in Wyoming, goes 
through Southern Idaho and Eastern Oregon, strikes our southern 
boundary, and there connects with other lines which pass through 
the various sections of our Territory and again converge toward the 
same great terminal point. 

Thus two great transcontinental routes will be opened up, plac- 
ing us in direct communication with, and practically over one thou- 
sand miles nearer to, the great centers of American populations and 
commerce, and giving to the interior of the great Northwest a high- 
way to the ships. The completion of these roads will be a most im- 
portant event to the nation—an epoch to 


THE NORTHWEST. 


Of this favored region, its present condition and the glowing pros- 
S of its future, the honorable gentleman from Oregon, [Mr. 

EORGE, ] in an able and eloquent speech recently delivered in this 
House, well and forcibly said : 


With the near completion of the North Pacific, with direct connection with the 
Union Pacific, over eight hundred miles, principally of sea voyage, will be saved 
and then over two-thirds of the fifty millions of people of these United States will 
be a hundred miles nearer us than to any other portion of the Pacific coast region, 
and from five to six hundred miles nearer the rapidly-growing Japan and China 
trade. Three great means of access we shall have within two years—the Northern 
Pacific, 13 Union Pacific, and the Southern Pacific, three great transcontinental 
competing roads, 

Immigration will follow these lines of rail, according to an unvarying rule of 
both the Old and the New World. The stream of commercial development of the 
United States, and for that matter the world, is between the thirty-eighth and 
fifty-fourth parallels of north latitude, the severity of the American Atlantic win- 
ter sper ar bad south in the east, and the mildness of the climate on the Pacific, 
under the influence of the warm ocean streams, allowing it to go to the northward, 
as like causes along the European coast have done with the a World. 


* 

The steady tread of man as he advances or emigrates has in all ages been along 
lines of latitude, rather than longitude. In America the natural channels to 
man and his trade—the rivers—the Ohio, the Missouri, the Mississippi, and their 
tributaries, run southward. Vast mountain ranges lie along their sides, and it 
would seem that trade and emigration would flow in that direction. The mutual 
trade or exchange of the products of the colder with the warmer climates would 
seem to require it. But man, in his obedience to some other and higher law or cir- 
cumstance, leaping all obstacles, bridges the rivers, tunnels or es the mount- 
ains, builds roads of steel or iron, or digs canals, and carries himself and his trade 
east and west, and along these man-made channels has flowed the mighty stream 
of commerce. 

* * * + * * * 

We of the Northwest are along this line, on this belt of latitude, or rather this 
somewhat isothermal line around the world, along which the tides of commerce 
and p ssion, enlightenment: and civilization have ever been rolling. In the 
United States along this line centers our most dense n and here we find 
all of our ray great cities. Along this belt are printed all the 3 
of America and the world, and gown and wealth and prosperity ever attend it. 
Tracing this belt to Europe, we it embracing the most enlightened. crestive, 
conquering, and progressive nations, such as En d, France, and Germany. It 
is the great highway of nations from east to west, and along this line the star of 
empire“ has taken its course. This channel emigratien pursues in America with 
but little deviation, and while toward the southward it could find amore mild 
climate, richer soil, and more luxuriant growth of delicious fruits and vegetables, 
emigration hitherto has not gone there, neither has it come from such countries in 
the Old World. In the last decade nearly 3,000,000 emigrants landed in the United 
States, and of this number only 50,000, or but one-sixtieth came to the South- 
ern poris, and the overwhelming percen of those ving at Boston or New 
York drove irresistibly on toward the West and Northwest. The great 
growth of Eastern cities is among the more northerly ones, and increases as you go 
westward. Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Toledo, and the more northern towns have 
excelled Baltimore, Cincinnati, Saint Louis, and the more southerly. Indianapolis 
has doubled in ten years, and so has Saint Paul. and Minneapolis is four times as 

as in 1870. All this seems to be in pursuance of immutable laws of nature 
and the universe. The aggressive, ever stirring, conquering people are advancing 
along these lines. 
THE NA TRADE. 


The vast region of the Orient, with its 13,000,000 squares miles and 
nearly two-thirds of the people of the world, has a commerce that has 
been 1 as a prize of incalculable value, enabling each successive 
nation that controlled it to sway the world—Persia, Assyria, Car- 
thage, Rome, Venice, Genoa, Spain, Amsterdam, and Britain, each in 
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its turn. Owing to the ocean currents and their attendant trade- 
winds, the ships bound from San Francisco to China must sail up the 
coast at least 500 miles to a point opposa the entrance to Puget 
Sound before bearing westward aeross the Pacific. Situated midway 
between the great centers of European and Asiatic population, where 
the commerce of the one must meet the commerce of the other, 
where the transcontinental railways must exchange cargoes with 
the trausoceanie ships, on nature’s grand belt-line of trade and travel 
around the globe, at the bivouac of empire’s onward march, the pos- 
sibilities of our development are mighty. - 

Immediately eastward from this grand harbor-sea, where the navies 
of the world may ride in safety, and stretching ont to and beyond 
the summit of the Cascades, lies a region holding in harmonious com- 
bination all the local elements for the aggregation of industry, pop- 
ulation, and wealth. A recent writer thus tersely describes it: 

Not only does the finest quality of fir and cedar timber in vast quantities grow 
along the streams and rivers flowing westward from the range, but near the sum- 
mit on the western slope abound great mountains of the purest iron ore to be 
found in the United States. Only a few hundred rods from this iron mountain is 
located the marble beds that within five years will be worked, and the marble slabs 
shipped to all parts of the world. This marble quarry is of far more importance 
than many people presume. The quarries produce a quality of marble that 


from 
its peculiar nature and 5 colors make it superior td anything of the kind 
found on the Pacific coast. is said to be inexhaustible, and is com- 


dance ont in the Snoqualmie * — Last, but by no means the least im t, is 
the more recently discovered deposits of anthracite ese 5 
however, lie farther to the east, and more nearly upon the summit than do the 


the riches mentioned, nearly eve: 
square foot of territory lying on the western slope of the mountains * * * 
positively known to overlie vast flelds of rich bituminous coal. 

Mr. Speaker, at some point on the shores of Puget Sound will 
grow up a great city; and, sir, I venture the prediction, it will be 
the future metropolis of the Pacific northwest, 

THE TYRE OF THE PACIFIC, 


and the commerce of the world will pay it tribute. 

I deem it safe to say, sir, that Washington Territory, with its un- 
surpassed advantages, will support as dense a population as any 
country in the world. Although the smallest Territory belonging 
to this nation, with the density of Indiana or IIlinois we would have 
over three and one-half millions of people; of Ohio, over 5,000,000 ; 
of New York or Connecticut, over 7,000,000; New Jersey, over 
10,000,000; Massachusetts or Germany, over 14,000,000; the British 
Isles, over 19,000,000; of British India or the Netherlands, nearly 
21,000,000 ; and of Belgium, over 32,000,000, or nearly three-fifths of 
the present population of the whole United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of our vast natural capabilities, ages pe 
the elements of greatness, stability, and permanency; in view o 
our diversified resources, grand and inexhaustible as they are, our 
present healthy state of development, and the be argon gol en prom- 
ise of our opening future, why should we be denied ission into 
the family of States? Is it because 


IIS PRESENT FINANCIAL ABILITY 


to take upon itself the burdens and responsibilities incident to state- 
hood is questioned ? 

By the assessment of 1878 the amount of our taxable property, esti- 
mated at less than one-half its true value, was $17,865,988; by that 
of 1879, it was $21,130,434; by that of 1880, $23,708,587, and of 1881, 
$25,786,415. Full returns for the present year have not yet been 
made, but as far as they have 8 a marked increase, in 
some localities over 100 per cent, Even on the low basis of valua- 
tion which our assessors adopt, it is safe to say it will exceed $30,- 
000,000. Maine and West Virginia, formed by the division of two 
old and populous States, and Texas, an independent and vines E 
pene State for many years before its annexation, were the only 
States ever admitted into the Union with anything like this amount 
of taxable property. By the last biennial report of the Territorial 
auditor, made in October of last year, our Territory is shown to be 
entirely free from indebtedness, with $22,218 surplus cash in her 
treasury ; and the present rate of Territorial taxation is but two and 
a half mills on the dollar. How many States in the Umon to-day 
can make as good a showing of their ability to manage their own 
financial affairs? Illinois is the only one shown by the last national 
census report to be ont of debt; and only two others, Michigan and 
Nevada, have sinking funds to cover their indebtedness. I present 


here 

A table showing the indebtedness of each of the States. 

State. Total debt. Sinking Net debt. 

Alabama $9, 071, 765 
Arkansas 4. 039, 737 
California 3, 300, 614 
Colors as eee 212, 814 
Connecticut 4, 967, 600 
Delaware 880, 750 
Wlorida d 1, 134, 880 
Georgia 9, 951, 500 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


Table showing the indebtedness of each of the States Continued. 


States. Total debt. 


Sinkin 
ſund. | Net debt. 


irginia an est Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Now, Mr. Speaker, from the grudging manner in which appro- 
priations are doled out to the Territories, when one of them so well 
able and willing to bear the expenses of its local government comes 
forward to relieve the General Government of that burden one would 
sup that the privilege would be accorded it at once and without 
hesitation. 

But, sir, it may be asked whether we have the requisite population 
to entitle us to admission? This is probably the most important, if 
not the controlling, question involved, naturally dividing itself into 
two others: 

First. What is that population? 

Second, What is the requisite number for admission? 


ITS POPULATION. 


By the census of 1860 Washington Territory, then embracing the 
whole of Idaho and that part of Montana lying west of the Rocky 
Mountains, contained but 11, 178 people. In 1870, and after the organ- 
ization of those two Territories, there were within its present limits 
22,195. In 1878, pursuant to acts passed by our Territorial Legis- 
lature, a census was taken, delegates elected, a convention held, and 
a State constitution formed and adopted. At the taking of that census 
the population had increased to 50,501. Another was taken in June, 
1879, showing it to be 57,734. When the national census was taken 
in June, 1880—now two years ago—it was 75,116, 27,670 of whom 
were males over twenty one years of age, making an increase in 
that one year of 30 per cent. Since then the rate of increase has 
doubtless been much greater, In fact, on account of our great distance 
and isolation from the centers of population and the great dangers, 
difficulties, and expense attending such a journey, only the more 
enterprising and courageous emigrants have settled there, the drones 
and tramps having ‘‘fallen out by the way,” giving us a braver, 
thriftier, and more independent and intelligent class ofsettlers. Hence 
our eow until recently has been comparatively slow, but, sir, it 
has n steady, continuous, and ever increasing in ratio, as mani- 
fested by its vote. In 1870 this was 6,182; in 1872, 7,801; in 1874, 
8,494; in 1876, 9,907; in 1878, 12,647, and in 1880, 15,823. 

Under the laws of our Territory a poll and road-poll tax of $6 per 
capita is levied on all males between twenty-one and fifty years of 
age, 3 firemen, paupers, lunatics, and idiots. By the assess- 
ment made in June, 1880, when, according to the last census, the 
population of the Territory was 75,116, the amount of this tax, as 
reported by the Territorial anditor, was $73,283.90. By the assess- 
ment of June, 1881, taken a year later, it amounted to $108,971.25, an 
increase of 47 per cent. in the first yearsince the census. At this rate 
of increase for the two years since the census we should now have 
nearly 160,000 people. Other classes, however, may not have in- 
creased quite as rapidly as the class that pays this tax, but no per- 
son with correct information on the subject will place the number 
much below that figure. Over 20,000 emigrants have passed up the 
Columbia River by ocean steamer since the Ist of last January, over 
half of whom have settled in our Territory. Every passenger steamer 
entering the Puget Sound lands two or three — while a con- 
stant stream is pouring in from the eastward overland. 

But, sir, even if with the greatly increased facilities provided, the 
tide of immigration has been no stronger for the two years since 
the census than during the one preceding—and who can believe it 
has not been much stronger—we now have at least 127,000 people. 
Why, sir, if this bill were taken up at once and passed, another year 
would probably elapse before our admission would be accomplished, 
for before that can take place our governor must issue his proclama- 
tion, an election for delegates must be held, returns made, a con- 
vention held, and a constitution formed ; returns made of that elec- 
tion, and a third election for representatives and State officers held 
and returns made. By that time we will have by the most moder- 
ate calculation over 150,000 people in the Territory 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, we come to the second branch of the inquiry: 
WHAT POPULATION ARE WE REQUIRED TO HAVE 


as a prerequisite to admission into the Union? Some gentlemen seem 
to claim that it should be equal to the basis of Congressional repre- 
sentation. 

The present ratio is 131,425. Probably we have that number. The 
ratio based on the last census, to take effect next March, is 151,906. By 
that time we will probably have that number. But, sir, suppose we 
fall short of it, is there any rule, or should there be any rule estab- 
lished denying or postponing our application? No such rule, sir, is 
recognized by 

THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

The power conferred — Congress to admit new States is ex- 
pressed in one short, simple clause, without any express restrictions, 
conditions, or qualifications. It merely declares in section 3 of article 
4, „New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union.” 
That is all. Had the framers intended to establish any such rule, un- 
doubtedly they would have embodied it in express language. Its 
omission shows, by clear legal intendment, that it met their disap- 
proval; and the settled maxim for the construction of constitutional 
us well as statutory law, expressio unius est exclusio alterius, applies. 

Indeed, sir, those far-seeing statesmen contemplated that in the 
then future there would be States in the Union—though there were 
none then—whose population would be below the representative 
ratio; and they expressly provided for that contingency in the sec- 
ond section of the first article, which declares that “the number of 
Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but 
each State shall have at least one Representative.” 


ABSURDITIES OF THE RATIO RULE. 


Now, sir, this House, originally consisting of but 65 members, will, 
under the apportionment recently made, soon be five times as large, 
consisting of 325 members, although the ratio has been increased to 
151,906—over five times the first ratio. 

Why, sir, had not the size of this body been enlarged from time to 
time in the past the basis of representation under the last census 
would be 759,532. Twelve States in the Union—Connectient, Dela- 
ware, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Maine, Florida, Ore- 
gon, West Virginia, Nevada, Nebraska, and Colorado—have not that 
population; and yet Congress had the constitutional power to fix 
65 as the maximum membership of an effective House. 

Congress also had the power to leave the basis of representation at 
30,000. Had it done so, this House would now consist of 1,267 mem- 
bers, and after the 4th of next March it would be increased to 1,670, 
and Wyoming remain the only organized Territory with insufficient 

population to cover the ratio. Under the apportionments that have 
beta made had the rule been applied against the people of previously 
admitted States, as itis proposed to be . against the people of 
the incoming States, Delaware, one of the original thirteen, would 
ha ve been excluded for the past thirty years, and several other States 
would, with us, now be under the odious curse of colonial vassalage. 

This great growth has occurred in less than a century, and who 
can doubt that it will go on for centuries to come? In a very short 
time this House will have reached its maximum size. It cannot be 
further greatly enlarged. We must then so adjust the representa- 
tive basis as to keep pace with our swelling population. A rule, 
therefore, requiring the ratio number of people as a prerequisite 
must very soon and forever close the door against the admission of 
any more new States and render nugatory the clause of the Consti- 
tution conferring that power on Congress. But, sir, will it be con- 
tended that a rule should be adopted for the admission of new Statés 
based upon a penapis which would make an invidious distinction 
between equal numbers of our people, equally loyal, moral, intelli- 
gent, and prosperous, or justify the expulsion of old States similarly 
situated? The Supreme Court of the United States, in rendering 
the famous Dred Scott decision, declares what no statesman will 
dispute, whatever his opinion on its other features, when it says: 

The powe to expand the territory of the United States by the admission of new 
States lainly given, and in the construction of this power by all the depart- 
ments of the Government it has been held to authorize the acquisition of territory 
not fit for admission at the time, but to be admitted as soon as its population and 
situation would entitle it to admission. It is acquired to become a State, and not 
to be held as a colony and governed by Congress with absolute authority. 

Sir, should a State already in the Union be permitted to remain in 
the Union and enjoy the rights and exercise the functions pertaining 
to that relation while the people of a Territory of the United States 
of suitable size to constitute a State—citizens of the United States, 
equal in numbers, equal in intelligence, equal in moral character, 
and equal in their attachment to the Constitution and flag of our 
common country, equal in their ability to support and conduct a 
State government; men who were esteemed as good and worthy citi- 
zens of the several States in the Union in which they recently re- 
sided, and many of whom have imperiled their lives in the defense 
of that flag, that Constitution, and that country—are denied admis- 
sion 

Now, sir, Congress has not the constitutional right to expel a State 
because its population is below the representative ratio ; neither has 
Congress the moral right to refuse to admit a State solely for that 
reason. Congress may have the physical power, but it cannot afford 
to be thus inconsistent. 


But, sir, it is argued that without the application of such a rule 
in the admission of new States gross injustice will be done the more 
populous ones in the Union, since both will enjoy equal representa- 
tion in the other branch of Con Great oe between the 
2 of the various States in the Union already exist, always 

ave existed, and always will exist; but all are, and always have 
been, equally represented in that body. Sir, if that be wrong— which 
I do not admit then the fault is inherent in our complex system, 
and can only be cured by a change in the Constitution itself. Under 
that system States—political communities in their aggregate and 
corporate capacities; separate political entities, without regard to 
the number of their inhabitants—not the people as individuals, are 
represented in that branch. 

Sir, if it be wrong on this account to admit a new State before its 
population reaches the unit of Congressional representation, does 
that wrong then cease, or does it not continue until the population 
equals that of the most populous of all the States. In tine, if this 
principle is once admitted, does it not prove that not only the ad- 
mission of a new State, but the existence an continuance of any State in 
the Union with less population than another, is an injustice to that other? 
If it were wrong, then when the Union was formed Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, and Massachusetts were wronged by New 
York. Now she, in turn, is wronged by them and every other State 
in the Union. 

LIBERALITY OF THE GREAT STATES AND STATESMEN. 


And yet, sir, no State through its delegates did more in the conven- 
tion which formed the Constitution to establish that principle of 
representation than the State of New York. 

But she was actuated in that, sir, by a high sense of justice to the 
smaller States; and though for sixty years she has maintained her 
place as the most populous State in the Union, while some of those 
who once stood above her in the list and opposed this principle of 
representation in the Senate have dropped into comparative insig- 
nificance, still she has ever been consistent, has never betrayed a 
narrow jealousy of the equal influence of her smaller sisters, and has 
always extended a hearty welcome to the new-born States stagger- 
ing in weakness up to the door of the Union. One of her greatest 
statesmen and truest sons—and she has had and still has many that 
are both great and true William H. Seward, when representing her 
on the floor of the Senate, and the distant little State of Oregon was 
knocking for admission—although that State was a Democratic State 
and he a life-long opponent of the Democratic party, although its 
. was but 50,000 while the representative ratio was 93,425, 
and a proposition was made to postpone the consideration of the 
measure, said: 

Sir, I know how important it is, where it is practicable in the affairs of govern- 
ment as well as in otherconcerns of human life, to adopt general rules and to have 
pp eg ne modes and methods for the transaction of affairs. The Constitution 
of the United States does, in a great many cases, adopt that principle of general- 
ization; that is, of fixing certain rules and measurements, all of which must be 
conformed to before a great public transaction can be achieved. But it has always 
struck me that it was a signal mark of wisdom in the framers of the Constitution 
that, in regard to the admission of new States into the Union, new members of the 
confederacy, the Constitution avoided everything like form, everything like meas- 
urement, everything like particularity, and submitted the transaction always to 
the uncircumscribed discretion of the Congress of the United States. Congress 
may admit new States. * * Now, what earthly difference can it make to this 
mga collectively, to these States collectively, or to any one State in the 
Union whether Oregon is admitted now or admitted next December.. Next 
December will be the beginning of a short session of Congress, and debates upon 
this or other subjects may prevent the admission of Oregon for another year. 
= * * Itseems to me, therefore, to be trifling with the State of Oregon, trifling 
with the people of that community, and to be unn and calculated to pro- 
dace an unfavorable impression on the public mind in regard to the consistency of 
the policy which we pursue in admitting States into the Union to delay or deny 


this application. For one, sir, I think the sooner a Territory emerges its 
provincial condition the better; the sooner the people are left to manage their own 
affairs and are admitted to participation in the onsibilities of this 


stronger and the more vigorous the States which those people form will be. I trust, 
therefore, that the question will be taken, and that the State may be admitted 
without further delay. 


And again, on the final question: 


It is not a good thing to retain provinces or colonies in dependence on the cen- 
tral government and in an inferior condition a day or an hour beyond the time 
when they are capable of 6 The longer the process of pupilage, 
the greater is the effect which Federal patronage and Federal influence has upon the 
people of such a community. I believe that the people of Oregon are as well — 
pared to govern themselves as any people of any new State which can come into 
the Union. I do not think the matter of numbers is of importance here. The 
numbers are estimated at 80,000. The present ratioof representation is 93,420. 
Eighty thousand is a practical compliance, even if that rule should be enforced; 
but 1 shall never consent to establish for my own government any arbitrary rule 
with regard to the population of a State. I cau imagine States which I would not 
admit with a million of people, and I can imagine those which I would admit with 

000, * * «shall vote for the bill. 


And her other venerable Senator, Preston King, gave true and terse 
expression to her liberal spirit, ever willing to ‘live and let live,” in 
this language, used in the same debate: 

I am disposed to vote for the admission of Oregon, though I believe her popula- 
tion is not equal to the ratio required for a Representative in Congress. 

So the same broad, national patriotism of Virginia, when she was 
the most populous State in the Union, and Tennessee an applicant 


for admission, found utterance in the words of her immortal Madi- 
son when he said: 

The inhabitants of that district of country are at present ina degraded situation. 
They are deprived of a right essential to freemen—the right of ited 


being represen: 
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in Con Laws are made without their consent, or by their consent in part 
only. An exterior power has authority over their laws; an exterior authority ap 
ints war executive, vaa is = orgy 3 —_ parts tears icp 
tat t i t an 8 and imperious a 
do not mAn by 8 1 of their provisional porns 
but I think where there is doubt Congress ought to lean toward a decision which 
shall ge equal rights to every part of the American people. 

e be any inaccuracy in admitting them into the 8 they possess the 
full number of inhabitants it is only a fugitive consideration. great emigrations 
which take place to that country soon correct the error. 

Massachusetts, too, when she stood high in the list of great States, 
gave us her Robert Dane, who penned the immortal ordinance of 1787, 
the Magna Charta of the embriotic States then growing up in the 
Northwest, guaranteeing them republican government and carly 
admission into the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, I might cite the eloquent utterances, acts, and votes 
of the great lights of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and other of the 
larger States to the same effect; but these will suffice. 5 

It is not the great States nor the great statesmen of this nation who 
oppose the incoming of these young commonwealths. They realize 


State. 


that all the diversified interests of this broad land are united by the 
bonds of inseparable wedlock, that“ all are parts of one great whole,” 
and that these new and rising States are not enemies to be crushed, 
but the children of the nation ‘ to the manner born.” 


ADMISSION OF STATES IN THE PAST. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what rule as to population has been followed 
in the past? What has been the practice of our Government in the 
admission of new States? What construction has been placed upon 
this clause by the precedents? Has Congress by its past action in 
the admission of new States sree Haas to interpolate into the Con- 
stitution a restriction of this kind 

Mr. Speaker, my time will not permit a recital of the history of 
the admission of the twenty-five new States which have been added 
to the Union through the action of Con But, for tho sake of 
brevity, I have prepared, in tabulated form, and will present an ex- 
hibit of some of these more prominent features of the question now 
under discussion: 


on 
= 
E _| ZEg | Population by previous | Population when admitted. 
= 8 $ Ba 
os — 8 4 
E A 
4 SE 8 Free. | Slave. | Total. Free. Slave. | Total. 


33, 000 85, 425 85, 425 

33, 000 73.677 73, 677 

33, 000 85, 691 *67, 000 

33, 000 45, 365 45, 365 

35, 000 76, 556 76, 556 

35, 000 24, 520 63, 897 
35, 000 

$5 848 40, 352 75, 512 

35, 000 12, 282 34, 620 

35, 000 228, 705 269 

40, 000 66, 557 66, 557 

47, 700 388 240 

47, 700 31, 639 *65, 000 

7 54, 477 *64, 000 

Ne 144, 000 

43.112 78, 819 

30, 945 180, 000 

92, 597 92, 597 

6, 077 *120, 000 

13, 294 *50, 000 

107, 206 107, 206 

TE EREE *350, 000 

6, 857 *40, 000 

28.841 00, 000 

39, 864 *100, 000 


*Estimated. 


Now, sir, the most cursory analysis of this table will evolve some 
very potent argumentation against the ratio rule, and in favor of the 
immediate consideration and passage of the bill to which I am try- 
ing to address myself. Some of these States were admitted under 
conditions and circumstances so dissimilar from the one whose claim 
Iam now endeavoring to present, circumstances requiring the ap- 
plication of principles so different from those here involved, as to 
furnish no criterion whatever. This is peculiarly so in the cases of 
Maine, Texas, and West Virginia, and in a less forcible sense in those 
of Vermont and Kentucky. Maine was formed by the division of 
Massachusetts, and West Virginia by the division of the Old Do- 
minion. Their earlier admission was not necessary to give their poo 
ple greater rights than they already enjoyed. Vermont was a colony 
of New York, and Kentucky of Virginia, formed from their territory 
and admitted immediately after the formation of the Union with the 
consent of their mother States. Still, the whole population of Ver- 
mont was only about two-thirds, and the whole population of Ken- 
tucky was less than two-thirds, and the free population of the latter 
less than one-half our present population. Texas was an organized 
sovereign State, an independent nation, for years before her annex- 
ation. Neither of these five ever constituted public domain of the 
United States, nor could either have been admitted at an earlier 

eriod. 

zi Now, Mr. Speaker, asec | these non-Territorial States, there 
have been twenty new States, formed from previously acquired ter- 
ritory of the United States, admitted since the formation of the 
Union. Of these twenty only four had by the preceding national 
census the population constituting the representative unit of that 
census. These were Tennessee, whose population by census of 1790 
was 35,691—32,274 free and 3,417 slave—while the ratio based on 
that census, in which five slaves were counted as three free persons, 
was 33,000; Ohio, with 45,365 by the census of 1800, while the ratio 
for that census was also 33,000; Louisiana, with 76,556—41,396 free 
persons and 34,660 slaves—by the census of 1810, while the ratio for 
that census was 35,000; and Missouri, with 66,557—56,335 free per- 
sons and 10,222 slaves—by the census of 1820, while the ratio tor 
that census was 40,000. So that, since the ratio of representation 
rose above 40,000, no State has been admitted from a Territorias 
condition with a population at the taking of the previous censul 
equal to the ratio for that census. 


Again, sir, it will be observed that at least eight of these new 
States had not even when admitted the representative unit of popu- 
lation for the last national census taken before such admission. 
These were Illinois, Florida, California, Oregon, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Nevada, and Colorado. Illinois was admitted with 34,620 ple, 
about one-fourth of our number, the ratio being 35,000 ; Flori a with 
about 64,000, about one-half our number, of whom about 30,000 were 
slaves to be rated as 3 to 5, and so reducing the representative num- 
ber to about 52,000, the ratio being 70,680; California with 92,597, 
less than three-fourths our number, while the ratio for the census of 
1880 (just taken) was placed at 93,423; Oregon with about 50,000, 
only having 52,465 over a year afterward, less than two-fifths of our 
number, the ratio still being 92,597; Kansas, “bleeding Kansas,” so 
much abused and so long delayed, with 107,206—20,000 or more below 
Washington—while the ratio for that census was raised to 127,381; 
Nevada and Nebraska, under the same ratio, with but 42,491 and 
122,993, respectively, by the census taken long after their admis- 
fon j and Colorado with about 100,000 after the ratio had risen to 

The first four were admitted by Democratic and the last four by 
Republican administrations. So that the practice has the sanction 
equally of both those parties. But again, sir, both these ro par- 
ties placed themselves i beach and unequivocally on the record 
against the application of the ratio principle in 


THE OREGON CASE, 


to which I have just referred. Oregon,as I have stated, had, when 
admitted, about 50,000 people, while the ratio of representation was 
93,423. Senator Douglas, in charge of the bill for her admission, stated 
his belief that her population was about 55,000 or 60,000, while Sena- 
tor Seward and some others thought it was about 80,000. Very few 
claimed that she had 93,423. And yet, on the passage of the bill 
through the Senate, the vote stood as follows: 


Yras—A.en, BAYARD, BENJAMIN, BIGLER, BRIGHT, BRODERICK, BROWN, Cam- 
eron, Chandler, CLINGMAN, , Dixon, Doolittle, DOUGLAS, Foot, Foster GREEX, 
GwWixx, Harlan, HOUSTON, JOHNSON OF ARKANSAS, JOHNSON OF TENNESSEE, JONES, 
King, POLK, PUGH, SEBASTIAN, rd, SHIELDS, Simmons, SLIDELL, STEWART, 
TOOMBS, WRIGHT, YULEE—35; 11 KK ns, 24 DEMOCRATS. 

Nays—Bell, Cay, Crittenden, Davis, Durkee, Fi FITZPATRICK, Hale, 
Hamlin, Hammond, HENDERSON, Hunter, IVERSON, KENNEDY, Mason, 
Wade—17; 6 Republicans, 8 DEMOCRATS, 3 pro-slavery Whigs. 
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And when the bill came into this House, the question was presented 
still more sharply—indeed, in the most direct form ee eee 
and simple. While the bill was under consideration, Mr. HILL, of 
Georgia, a member of the national American party, moved to strike 
out so much as provided for her immediate admission with one 
Representative, and providing: 


That whenever it is ascertained by a census, duly and legally taken, that the 
population of the 3 of Oregon equals or exceeds the ratio of representation 
required for a member of the House of Representatives of the United States, 
8 shall be received into the Union on an equal footing with the other States 
in all respects whatever, 


This amendment was rejected by the following overwhelming 
vote: 


Yeas—Abbott, Blair, BOYCE, BRYAN, Chafee, HORACE F. CLARK, ere Dick, 
Farnsworth, Gilmer, Hill, Kerr, Kellogg, John C. Kunkell, MCQUEEN, Matteson, 
Maynard, Mrs, MILLsoN, Mott, Olin, Ricaud, Royce, SCALES, NRY M. Suaw, 
SHORTER, STALLWORTH, Trippe, UNDERWOOD, Vance, Wi i Zollicoffer— 
32; 13 Democrats, II Republicans, 8 Americans and Whigs. 

NAYS—ADRIAN, AHL, Andrews, ARNOLD, ATKINS, AVERY, BARKSDALE, BARR, 
Billinghurst. Bingham, BONHAM. Bowie, BRANCH, Brayton, Bufington, Burtin- 
game, BURNETT, Burns, Burroughs, CARUTHERS, Case, CASKIE, CAVANAUGH, CHAP- 
MAN, Ezra Clark, Joux B. CLARK, CLAY, COBB, Clark B. Cochrane, Joux COCH- 
RANE, COCKERILL, Colfax, Comins, CORNING, Cox, JAMES CRAIG, BURTON CRAIG, 
CRAWFORD, Curry, Curtis, DAvibsox, Davis of Maryland, Davis OF INDIANA, 
Davis OF MASSACHUSETTS, Davis of Iowa, Dean. DEW ART, Dimmick, Dodd, DOW- 
DELL, Durfee, Edie, Ebuuxbsox, ELLIOTT, ENGLISH, 8 FOLEY, 
Foster, GARTRELL, GILLIS, Gillman, Gooch, GOODE, er, GREENWOOD, GREGG, 
Grow,” LAWRENCE W. HALL, Robert B. Hail, Harlan, Harris, HATCH, HAWKIXS, 
Hopes, Horxixs, Horton, HOUSTON, HUGHES, HUYLER, JACKSON, JENKINS, JEW- 


Maciay, McKisnex, McRag, Humphrey Marsball, SAMUEL S. MARSHALL, — 


TON, Pettit, PEYTON, Joux S. PHELPS, WILLIAM W. PHELPS, PHILLIPS, 
Pottle, POWELL, Purviance, REAGAN, REILLY, Robbins, Roberts, RUFFIN 
SANDIDGE, SAVAGE, SCOTT, SEARING, SEWARD, AARON SHAW, Judson W. Sherman, 
SINGLETON, ROBERT SMITH, SAMUEL A. Spinner, Stanton, STEPHE.8, STE- 
PHENSON, JAMES A. STEWART, William Stewart, TALBOT, Tappan, GEORGE TAYLOR, 
MILES TAYLOR, Thayer, Thom , Tompkins, VALLANDIGHAM, Wade, Waldron, 
Walton, Wand, Cadwallader C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburns, Israel Washburn, 
WATKINS, WHITE, WHITELEY, Wilson, WISsLow, Wood, WORTENDYKE, AUGUST 
R. WRIGHT, Joux B. WRIGHT—173; 106 Democrats, 61 Republicans, 6 Americans 
and Whigs. 
Again, sir, before that, when 


FLORIDA 


was an applicant, and as I have stated, the ratio was 70,680, the 
same question arose. The treaty with Spain ceding the Floridas to 
the United States provided that the inhabitants should “be incor- 
porated in the Union of the United States, as soon as may be con- 
sistent with the principles of the Federal Constitution.” 

The memorial of that State, after quoting that article, which is 
bin’ 4 similar though not so strong as the third article of the treaty 
with France ceding the Louisiana Territory, of which Washington 
is a part, makes this powerful appeal: 


It is believed by many that an accurate enumeration would exhibit a popula- 
tion in Florida, estimated according to the basis of representation in the House 
of Representatives of the United States, fully equal to, if not greater than, the 
present ratio, But the people of Florida respectfully insist that their right to be 
admitted into the Federal Union as a State is not dependent upon the fact of their 
having a population equal to such ratio. Their right to admission, it is conceived, 
is guaranteed by the express pledge in the sixth article of the treaty above quoted, 
and if any rule as to the number of population is to govern, it should be thatin 
existence at the time of the cession, which was thirty-five thousand. They submit, 
however, that any ratio of representation dependent on legislative action based 
soley on convenience and expediency, shifting and vacillating as the opimon of a 
majority of Congress may make it, now greater than at a previous apportionment, 
but which a future Congress may prescribe to be less, cannot be one of the con- 
stitutional principles referred to in the treaty, consistency with which, by its 
terms, is required. II is, in truth, but a mere regulation, not founded on principle. 
No specific number of population is required by any reco principle as neces- 
sary in the establishment of a free government. 

* * * * * * * 

It is in no wise inconsistent with the principles of the Federal Constitution 
that the population of a State should be less than the ratio of Con ional repre- 
sentation. The very case is provided for by the Constitution. ith such defi- 
cient population, she would be entitled to one Representative. If any eventshould 
cause a decrease of the population of one of the States, even toa number below 
the minimum ratio of representation prescribed by the Constitution, she would 
still remain a member of the confederacy and be entitled to such 9 
It is respectfully urged that a rule or principle which would not justify the expul- 
sion ofa State with a deficient Pop tion, on the ground of inconsistency with 
the Constitution, should not exclude or prohibit admission. 

* * * * * * * 

But wherefore should we be constrained to remain longer under institutions so 
hostile to the cardinal maxims of free government, so obviously at war with the 
vital principles of the Federal Constitation, as those of a Territory? Can the 
denial to us of av equal portion of the blessings of free government benefit any of 
our fellow-citizens of the States? Can it be essential to their well-being and pros- 

erity that we should be compelled to remain still longer in a state of galling and 
Pumiliatin disfranchisement! Will our admission as a State inflict any injury 
The people of Florida call, then, upon their fellow-citizens of the 
r the odious principle of taxation with- 
* ‘therepublican axioms 


upon them 
States not to force upon them any lon 
ont representation; not to contradict in practice * * 


that man is capable of self-government, and that all free governments are founded 
uponand derive their just powers from the consent and will of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, this appeal was heeded, and Florida was admitted 
into the Union. Now, sir, no act of Congress for the admission of a 
State ever contained a clause making such ‘admission dependent 
upon her having the ratio number of people, or any stated number 
of people. 


True, sir, 


THE ACT OF MAY 4, 1858, FOR THE ADMISSION OF KANSAS, 

may at first blush appear to be in conflict with this statement. 
That bill provided that Kansas, in case of her renunciation of her 
asserted right and intention to tax the property of the United States 
within her borders, should be then admitted with less than the ratio 
number; but if she refused she should, as a penalty for that re- 
fusal, remain out until she acquired that population. And even that 
act was superseded by another admitting her before she had the 
ratio number. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in the face of the significant provision of the 
Constitution—beautiful in its simplicity—imposing no such barsh 
and unjust condition precedent; in the hearing of the noble appeals 
of the d statesmen of the nation, whose eloquence lights up the 
way before us; in view of that long line of precedents, and of the 
record of this vote which I have read, can either of these great 
parties now consent to sink itself to the depth of self-stultification 
necessary to the espousal of this absurd, unjust, and repudiated rule 
for the admission of new States? 


MOIETY REPRESENTATION. 


Are you going to establish a rule that refuses all representation 
to the new States of the Union, but not in the Union, use you 
will not let them in for the reason that their population is not equal 
to the representative ratio, while you not only accord it to those that 
are in with less than that ratio, but also give to those already repre- 
sented additional representation for a fraction of that ratio? i. 
sir, sixteen States in the Union get under the apportionment e 
made each a Representative on this floor for a mere fraction of the 
ratio number, while those of the Union, but not in it, get no repre- 
sentation ; on the principle, I presume, that ‘‘To him that hath 
be given; but from him that hath not shall be taken even that 


which he hath.” Those States and the nambers on which they get 
the representation are as follows: 


THE TRUE RULE—SIXTY THOUSAND FREE INHABITANTS. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as we have seen, the Constitution does not 
state what number and kind of inhabitants are necessary to entitle 
one of its Territorial dependencies to admission as a State. But, sir, 
the contemporaneous public acts and legislation of the States and 
Con is quite significant of the views entertained by the fathers 
on ` 1 subject, casting a shade of meaning upon the Constitution 
itself. 

Near the close of the Revolution, as will be remembered, Congress 
became greatly embarrassed in its conduct of that terrible struggle, 
owing to sales by some of the States of portions of their western ter- 
ritory, which afterward led to a recommendation by Congress to such 
States as held such territory to cede it to the United States with an 
assurance that the same should “be dis of for the common 
benefit of the United States and be settled and formed into distinct 
republican States, which shall become members of the Federal 
Union, and have the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence as the other States.” 

Pursuant to this recommendation of Congress, contained in its res- 
olutions of September 6 and October 10, 1780, New York, virginis, 
and other States ceded their claims to the Northwest Territory, an 
while the convention which framed the Constitution was in session 
the famous ordinance of 1787—the grand bill of rights for that Terri- 
tory—was passed by the unanimous vote of the Congress of the Con- 
federation. That ordinance contained, among other provisions, the 
following: 

And for extending the fundamental principles of civil and g liberty, 
which form the basis whereon these republics, their laws and constitutions are 


erected ; to fix and establish those principles as the basis of all la tu 
and governments which forever hereafter shall be formed in the said Territory ; to 
rovide, also, for the establishment of States rmanent government th and 


P i and t 

for their admission to a share in — — equal footing with the origi- 

nal States, AT As EARLY PERIODS AS MAY BE CONSISTENT WITH THE GENERAL IN- 

TEREST: 
Itis 

articles sha 

people 


* 
* 


Ir its delegates into the 
Congress of the United States on an footing with the original States, in all re- 


whatever; and shall be at to forma constitution and State 
government: * * and so far as it can be consistent with the general interest of 
the co such admission iod, and there 


Soon afterward the Carolinas followed with cessions of their claims 
to the territory sonth of the Ohio, and Congress, by the act of May 
26, 1790, extended to the inhabitants thereof lanl the peiriero 
benefits, and advantages set forth in the ordinance” of 1787, save 
those contained in the sixth article of compact, prohibiting slavery. 
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And when Georgia next ceded the Mississippi territory the cession 
was made upon the express condition— 

That the territory thus ceded shall form a State, and be admitted as such into 
the Union, as soon as it shall contain 60,000 free inbabitants, or at any earlier 
period if Congress shall think it expedient. 

This, then, was 


THE RULE ESTABLISHED BY THE FATHERS OF THE REPUBLIC, 


for all territory which, at the close of the Revolution, fell to the 
States, and was ceded by them to the General Government, then ex- 
tending southward to the thirty-first parallel and westward to the 
Mississippi—all that belonged to the United States prior to the Lou- 
isiana purchase, And even after that purchase the same rule was 
embodied in the organic act of the Orleans territory. It was an ab- 
solute, uniform, and unchangeable rule, at entire and irreconcilable 
variance with the ratio principle, based upon a different number 
and classification of persons—a number that has never been and 
never will be the basis of Congressional representation—snbject to 
none of its fluctuations, and a number that includes only “ free in- 
habitants.” 
WASHINGTON WITHIN THE RULE. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, the first section of the organic act of the 
original Oregon Territory, passed August 14, 1848, reads as follows: 
Be it enacted, dc., That from and after the ene of this act all that of the 
territory of the United States which lies west of the summit of the Rocky Mount. 
-ains, north of the ee — ale of north latitude, known as the Territory of 
Oregon, shall be or, into a 1 by the name 
-of the Territory of Oregon: Prorided, That nothing in act contained shall be 
-construed to Sehibit the Government of the United States from dividing said Ter- 
ritory into two or more Te ries, in such manner and at such times as Congress 
shall deem convenient and proper, or from attaching any portion of said Territory 
to any other State or Territory of the United States. 
And then, passing on to section 14 of that act, we read as follows: 
SRC. 14. And be it further enacted, That the inhabitants of said Territory shall be 
entitled to enjoy all and singular the rights, Peg in advantages granted 
and secured to the people of the territory of the United States northwest of the 
river Ohio, by the articles of 3 contained in the ordinance for the govern- 
ment of said Territory, on the 13th day of July, 1787. 


THE TENNESSEE CASE. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this en pe oe even more clear and explicit 
than that employed in the act o y 26, 1790, relative to the terri- 
tory south of the Ohio. The construction given to the language of 
that act by those who passed it—those, too, by whom the ordinance 
itself was enacted, and who framed the Constitution—should be en- 
titled to great weight, if there were any doubt as to its meaning and 
purport. On receiptof the memorial of the Legislature of Tennessee 
a special message was transmitted to Congress by the first President 
of the United States, which reads: 


Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of 


inhabitants of the territory of the United States south of the river Ohio should 
-enjoy all the privileges, benefits, and advan set forth in the ordinance of Con- 
gress for the government of the territory of the United States northwest of the 
river Obio. x k i x a 
Among the privileges, benefits, and advantages thus secured to the inhabitants 
of the territory south of the river Ohio, a to be the right of formin spe- 
manent constitution and State government, and of admission as a State by its 


ates into the Congress of the United States on an equal footing with the ori 
States in all respects whatever, when it should have therein 9 
inbabitanta: * . * N * * 
G. WASHINGTON. 
Unirep States, April 8, 1796. 
In the House this venerable message was referred to a select com- 
-mittee of five, who, by Mr. Dearborn, its chairman, reported April 
12, 1796, the following resolution : 
Resolved, That by the authenticated documents accompanyin, 
the President of the United States to this House on the 8th of the present 
month, and by the ordinance of Congress ae Bory the 13th of July, 1787, and 
by the law of the United passed on the 
e citizens of that part of the United States which has been called the territory 


the message from 
y 


In the debate that followed, participated in as it was by the lead- 
ing statesmen of that day, there was but one opinion expressed as to 
the point on which I am now insisting. Let me make some quota- 
tions from the record of that discussion : 


Mr. W. Lyman said the subject presented itself in two ts of view—as itre- 
lated to the Territory being admitted as a State into the Union, or as giving them 
a right to send members to Congress. In his opinion, to the p — 
of Congress, they had a clear right to be admitted as a State into the Union, for 
it was there said that when they had 60,000 inhabitants they should be entitled. 
~ * * This fact, he said, came fully ascertained, and being so, there could be 
no doubt the right was clear. It was a right, indeed, which SA could zot deny, 
and as a matter of expediency it was not worth while to oppose it. 

Mr. Macon sald the chief difterences in the opinions of gentlemen arose upon a 
subject which was not before the committee, namely, the number of Representa- 
tives to which this new State was entitled in that House. The Tare before the 

committee was on admitting the Territory to be a State of the Union. There ap- 
peared to him only two things as necessary to be inquired into: was the new 
1 republican? appeared to him to be so. And, seco üy, were 
000 inkabitants in the Territory? It appeared to him there were; and, if so, their 
-admission as a State should not be i asa gift, but az aright. * * * To 
-admit this Territory as a member of the Union appeared to him as a matter of course. 
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case. 
The original Oregon Territory, to which these “privile 


Mr. Baldwin said * * * he thought, as to the pin they in this case, there 
could be no doubt whenever the event ha of their having 60,000 inhabitants, as 
te took place. nd entirely 


There having 
makes it more difficult for 
ts, but does not affect their right. * * 
of right. 


Madison said: If there were the sti ed number of inhabitants, that Terri- 
tory could not be denied its claim of becoming a State of the Union without a violation 
£ tok i 3 1 oe inhabitants requested it and Congress pleased to admit them 

ore 


eir full complement, the error could not be of so serious a nature. 
th became 


Mr. G: in was of opinion that the of the tern 
ipso facto a State the moment they amow to 60,000 free inhabitants, and that it be- 


came the duty of Congress, as part of the inal compact, to recoqnize them as such 
and to admit them into the Triton 3 satisfactory proof of the fact. 
> * * * * 


The only question which in his opinion deserved consideration was whether the proof 
given to them that there were 60,000 inhabitants was satisfactory. 
Mr. Coit said that as he had not heard it ted from 


60,000 free inhabitants in * hanes of the States there, the 


there was the requisite number within the whole Territory. 
Mr. Sit, ves said: Two constructions of this compact had been contended 
for ; one. t as soon as 60,000 free inhabitants should be collected within the Ter- 


ritory, they should be entitled to a place in the Union as an independent State ; 
the other, that Con, should frst lay off the Territory into one or more 2 
according to a just diseretion, defining the same by bounds and limits; and 

the admission of such States, thus defined, should take place as their i hegira 
respectively amounted to the number of free inhabitants mentioned ; that is, that 
the 60,000 inhabitants could nót claim admission into the Union unless their namber 
was comprised within a State whose territorial limits had been previously ascer- 
tained by an act of the United States. 


The matter coming up simultaneously in the Senate, the main ques- 
tion in contention was whether the formation of the Territory “into 
one or more States,” as contemplated by the North Carolina cession, 
by a separate act, was a prerequisite. At first the Senate, by a slight 
majority, adopted the report of its committee declaring the affirma- 
tive view, in this language: 
river Onto, tan whale af the tald mcritory, for’ tao perpase of tomporeny ROTOR 
iver „the W. * 
men 2 ct, and it is declared i that the iahabiten ts thereof ehall er. 
rivileges set forth in the ordinance for the government of the territory 
of the United St northwest of the Ohio. As in the territory northwest of the 
to States accord- 
ressed in the 


soon as they shall amount to 60,000 free persons, will be 
the Union. 

Afterward the Senate receded from this tion, and passed the 
bill for admission of the State, without further preliminaries, with- 
outevenadivision. But that question is not involved in the present 


bene- 
fits, and advantages“ were extended by the act of 1848, has since been 
subdivided into the “two or more Territories” contemplated b; 
the first section of that act. The one which retained the ori 
name 

OREGON— 


ena itself for admission over twenty-three years ago. In the 
ebate which then occurred in this House this same question was 
discussed, and resolved, as we have seen, in her favor. e venerable 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. STEPHENS,] who was then a member 
of this House, presented the ment so much more clearly, forcibly, 
and el uently than I ean expect to do that I shall quote at some 
length from his unanswerable speeches. Said he: 

I have this to say to the Hi and especially to those who have any doubt about 
the of Oregon, that, for mes I hold that there can b nó question 
but that there is sufficient population there to require us, under existing laws and 
compacts, to admit that Territory as a State into the Union. There must be at 


least 60,000 people there, 
He then quoted section 14 of the Oregon organic act of an 14, 
1848, and the latter part of the fifth article of compact of — 


nance of 1787, and continued: 


were ee as to whether Oregon comes up to the ra 
yet, sir, 
Roope which we ought not to di 
ere, it seems to me no 
admission we get rid of ee KEDAR They all the elements 
— otis government, which they should have under the guarantee I have re- 
‘erred to. 


And again, in closing the debate: 


ad deration which enlists my entire e e for the 
bill. That, sir, is the opportunity it affords me as a Southern and one 2 
with the Democratic party essness of the charge made 


rous rule to a free app! 
larger population for the admission of a State not tolera 
African sla than one permitting and allowing it. The position of Kan- 
sas and that of Oregon are totall imilar; and whatever consideration of duty, 
eee of that country, as well as the 
may have induced me and others to put the on restriction upon any future 
application of Kansas, like considerations of duty of a higher character, acting as 


that we required a 
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we now are, under existing obligations which we cannot ignore, forbid that the same 
representative Pals ruta eee Oregon. As I stated in my opening 
remarks, under existing compacts, under existing laws, a ng and e what 
all regarded as a most solemn compact, the ordinance of 1878, tt is in my judgment a 
high obligation to admit Oregon as soon as she has siaty thousand inhabitants. 

* > * 


The clause in the Kansas compromise bill, refusing to hear any further applica- 
tion for admission from her in case of her declining to come into the Union under 
her then application, with the modification of her land proposition which we sub- 
mitted, until she had a population equal to the representative ratio, may or may 
not have been right, according to the opinions of gentlemen. The policy of adopt- 
ing such a general principle in all cases where it can be done may or may not 

Eht as gentlemen may yey in their opinions ; but that question cannot arise in 
the case of Oregon. Weare foreclosed on that point in the Territorial organic act, 
and I appeal, not only to this side of the House but to every side, and ask how 
they can get round that obligation in the Territorial bill of gon of 1848, which 
declares solemnly that all the ntees, privileges, and rights secu to the 
people of the Northwest Territory should be exten ed to the people of Oregon 1 

* * * 


No such guarantee as this was ever given to the people of the Territory of Kansas. 
If there had been, that representative. ratio feature could not have been put in the 
conference bill without a violation of plighted faith. * * * The question before 
us at this time is simply whether we will discharge an existing obligation, a 

* * 


The Territory was defined and the compact entered into with the people, with 
the inhabitants; and that compact was, that as soon as they had 221 thousand 
free inhabitants they were to be entitled to admission as a State; and further, so 
far as itcan be consistent with the general interest, such admission shall be al- 
lowed with a less number than si. ousand inhabitants. There is no escape from 
this nor are we without some lights as to a proper construction of these words. 
It is the same identical guarantee that was extended to Tennessee in 1790; and 
how was this language interpreted by those who made the compact! How wasit 
construed by the great lights of the old Republican party! This identical ques- 
tion came up on the admission of Tennessee. * * * The debate on that question 
was referred to yesterday. There is no dodging the question, no evading it. The 

uestion here, so far as population is concerned, is the same as that on the admis- 
ps of Tennessee. The only fact in issue now before us is the fact that was in 
issue then. It is not whether the propera State has ninety thousand or one hun- 
dred thousand, but simply whether it has sixty thousand inhabitants. * Itis 
no question of ninety-three thousand here. Itis no question of what is the ratio in 
other Territories. Itis no question of Kansas discrimination. It is the simple, 
gaua d iling obligations. That ia the wholeof it, I have no doubt that she 

sixty thousand; and eve: this 


Ars. upon this floor so believing, according to 
authority, is bound to vote for her admission. 


Mr. Clark, of Missouri, in the course of that debate, also said: 


I take the ground that Oregon is entitled to admission into the Union with her 
present population, if it be suilicient, in the opinion of the House, to enable her to 
a practical community for State p! I claim that has aright 
to come in under the ordinance of 1787, and that it is the duty of Congress to admit 
her on the same principle and according to the same rule established in that ordinance 
Sor the Northwest Territory. Sir, if gentlemen will read the organic act of n 
they will find that it is provided in that act that she shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and subject to all the limitations contained in the ordinance of 1787. That 
ordinance provided that when there should be 60,000 inhabitants in those Territo- 
ries they should have a right to be admitted as States. If, then, you take the ordinance 
of 1787 and the organic act of you cannot escape the conclusion that you must 
admit Oregoo. when she has a population of 60,000. 
Mr. Hughes was brought in from his sick-room, and also made a 
speech in favor of the bill, in which he used this language: 


The Territory of Oregon was organized by act of Congress in 1848; * * * 


eracy.” ~. * * Gothen, 


Now, Mr. Speaker, Washington, comprising another of these sub- 
divisions of the original Oregon Territory, now stands where her 
elder sister then stood. She is the second applicant for admission, 
and is to the State of Oregon what Indiana—the second formed from 
the Northwest Territory—was to Ohio. When 


INDIANA, 


with 63,879 inhabitants, was knocking at the door of the Union, the 

committee to whom her memorial was referred reported to this House, 

January 5, 1816— 
That said Territory is a 


to a uation of 60,000 free inhabitants at least, deem it unn: to 
offer any further reasons in support of the expediency o granting the principal 
port a bill to enable the 


And, sir, when 
MICHIGAN, 


another of the subdivisions of that territory, coming along later, 
presented her claim to admission, she rested her case upon the same 
plea. The memorial of her Legislature, passed January 8, 1833, con- 
tained the following language: 


„ Was, amon; 

ed that there shall be formed not less than three nor more 
than five States; and providing, if Congress find it expedient, that one or two of 
said five States should be formed in that part of said territory which lies north of 
an east and west line of the extreme southerly bend of Lake Mic and that 
any of the said States shall be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects whatever, with liberty to form a permanent 
constitution and State government in conformity with the principles contained in 


the territory of the United States northwest of the river Ohio, 
other things. ordain 


* 


vod eie of said ordinance, whenever such State have 60,000 free inhabitants 
erein. 


* * * * * * * 

And your memorialists further ao that Michigan Territory * * is 
a of the territory to be divided into States, according to the provisions of the 
fifth article of compact of the said ordinance of 1787, and that Michigan Territo 
so bounded, (and which, before its organization as a State can be consummated. 
will, as your memorialists believe, contain 60,000 free inhabitants, is entitled, 
according to the said ordinance * to be constituted a State. 


Anticipating that Michigan would soon have 60,000 people, as a 
concession to them, and not to erect another barrier in the way of their 
ingress into the Union, the ratio number was first proposed by Sen- 
ator Tipton, then having charge of her application and that of 
Arkansas, who, in presenting the matter May 9, 1834, said: 


I will not aao the fact that I feel more than an ordinary solicitude for the 
Herren Oa of the bills permitting the people of Michigan and ‘Avianses to form con- 
stitutions and for their admission into the Union of the States. What 
can be said in favor of one of these Territories may as truly be said of the other, 
and my amendment, if adopted, places the admission of both on equal grounds, 
depending on the contingency of each Terri having 47,700 inhabitants, the 
same Nee that entitles a like number to a 8 in Congress from 
the other States. * The ordinance of July, 1787, for the government of the: 
territory northwest of the Ohio River, may be called the foundation of gov- 
ernment in that country. This ordinance provides the means of education, regu- 
lates the descent of property, and holds out inducements to young men to emigrate 
to the West. Article 5 provides that the Northwest Territory shall be divided 
into not less than three nor more than five States, as Congress may deem proper. 
And whenever any of the said States shall have 60,000 inhabitants it Mall bo 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States in all respects 
whatever. The same ordinance also goes on to say that so far as it may be con- 
sistent with the general interest of this confederacy, States may be admitted at an 
earlier period a with q less number than 60,000. 
* * * * 

It is not matter of surprise that the people of the Territories should be anxious. 
to form State governments. This is always the case. The Federal officers in the 
Territories depend upon the President and Congress for office and for emolument, 
and not on the real sovereign, the people; and in my opinion the people act wisely 
in submitting to the burden of State government for the dearest rights of free- 
men, that of choosing their rulers. 


Baffled for the time by the refusal of Congress to adopt this prop- 
osition, Michigan, withont the national authority, proceeded to in- 
stitute a State government, Discussing the validity of her action 
in so doing the supreme court of the State subsequent to her admis- 
sion, in an opinion delivered by Ransom, J., in Scott vs. Young Men’s. 
Society’s Lessee, and reported in 1 Douglas, declares at page 135: 

The people of the original States, at the termination of the revolutionary con- 
test, found themselves overwhelmed with a debt which they were unable to dis- 
char; For the 1 gag of providing the means to pay this debt exten- 
sive tracts of land were ceded to the Confederation by Vi and other States. 
These lands were an unreclaimed wilderness peopled ‘only by sava, and conse- 
b unproductive and valueless to the Treasury. To induce their settlement 
an e 


was therefore an object of the first importance to the States, and to effect. 


this object the terms contained in the ordinance of 1787 were proposed. The Con- 
federation in that act in effect said to those who should emigrate to either division 
of the Northwest Territory: If you will buy, reclaim, and settle our waste lands, 
and thus replenish our empty treasury, and at the same time protect our widely 
extended northwestern frontier from the incursions of the Indians, we will pro- 
vide for your government until your number shall reach 60,000, and then you shall 
be at liberty to form a State government for yourselves, and shall be admitted 
into our union of States on an equal footing in all respects with ourselves.” To 
this compact the people who settled in the now State of Michigan became a party 
and entitled to insist on the fulfillment of its terms by the General Government. 


Now, turning back to page 134, the court in the same opinion 
further declares: 


the physical power to refuse a compliance with the terms of an agreement which they 
have deliberately made, a shore le ne third party to which the State—the ‘weaker 
party—can resort to a fulfillment of the agreement. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the portions of this opinion just read, what- 


ever may be said of other portions, cannot be gainsaid, and lead to- 


the inevitable conclusion that Congress cannot, without a gross vio- 
lation of public duty, longer delay the passage of the present bill. 
May I not hope that Congress will show the same scrupulous regard: 
for our rights as was shown in 


THE CASE OF THE MISSISSIPPI TERRITORY. 

I have already e the article in the Georgia cession, requiring 
the admission of Mississippi as soon as she mi Tht have 60,000 free in- 
habitants. Congress became desirous of dividing the Territory into 
two States, and, in order to accomplish their object without the least 
infringement of the right of admission so secured, adopted the plan. 
suggested in the report made to the Fourteenth Congress by Mr. 
Lattimore, from the select committee having the matter in charge, 
from which I quote: 


The . contains. according to a census lately taken under an 
act of theLegis! 

of whom 45,085 are free white persons, 356 free people of color, and 30,061 slaves, 
By the articles of agreement between the United States and the State of Georgia 
it ete geen that this Territory shall be admitted into the Union as a State when. 
it contain 60,000 free inhabitants, or at an earlier period if Congress shall 
deem it 3 Hence, it appears that its admission at this time depends not 


upon the claim derived from the above-mentioned agreement with Georgia, but. 


upon a liberal policy on the part of the United States. It would scem to be super- 
fluous in your committee to recommend that considerations of a deficiency of num- 
bers be waived in this case, seeing that the House of Representatives have passed 
three bills at different periods for the admission of this Territory when its popula- 
tion was much smaller than itisatthis time. * * * Your committee are of opin- 
ion that the Mississippi Territory should be divided by a north and south line for 
the purpose of erecting the same into two te and independent States, * * * 


But, in recommending a division of this Territory, your committee beg leave to- 


reand furnished bythe secretaryof the said Territory,75,512souls.. 
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such a plan of division as will not probably retard the admission of either 
‘ond the period at which its inhabitants would be entitled to a State = 
in virtue of the agreement between the United States and the State of 


WHY THE COMPACT WAS MADE WITH US. 


Mr. Speaker, until within the last forty years but little was known 
of our territorial acquisitions in the Pacific Northwest. Lewis and 
Clarke in their celebrated tour across the continent, following the 
deep cavernous course of its great river, saw little but rocks and 
sand and sage. When Dr. Marcus Whitman, one of the early Amer- 
ican missionaries to the Indians, whose name should ever cher- 
ished as a great benefactor of his nation, arrived at this capital, 
after his hazardous midwinter trip from that far-off region in the 
spring of 1842, negotiations were in progress to exchange it all for 
a cod-fishery, which he succeeded in defeating. Obtaining through 
him more accurate information as to its character and value, and 
the pro; made by our national rival, Great Britain, in colonizing 
it with its own subjects, our Government began to make strenuous 
efforts to rescue it from their threatened Braap. But it was too late ; 
and when the boundary was agreed upon, we lost that valuable por- 
tion lying between the parallels of 49° and 54° 40’ north latitude, 
and began to have serious fears of losing the balance. Its speedy 
settlement and occupation by our own citizens became very impor- 
tant. Distance and danger intervened. Twothousand weary miles 
of “ waste-howling wilderness,” swarming with hostile savages, must 
be traversed by 8 and tedious modes of travel before it could be 
reached. Hardship, danger, privation, and desolation, such as none 
save him who has undergone it can realize, awaited the intrepid emi- 
— tay all along his tiresome journey and after he had reached the 
end. 

Who, sir, was ready for the sacrifice—ready to give up home, 
friends, all the comforts of life, and all the privileges of citizenship 
in the older States of the Union? And yet, sir, it was necessary, in 
order to save this rich heritage of the nation for the common benefit 
of its people, that some must go. Congress, to encourage their 

oing, ee them lands, prom them protection, and made this 
egislative compact for the early restoration of their political rights, 
their early admission into the Union. 


CONCLUDING APPEAL. 


Mr. Speaker, over thirty years , and in less than four years 
after 8 of that compact, 8 an inhabitant of that fur 
away portion of our vast country, and I know by experience some- 
thing of the dangers and difficulties encountered, and the hardships 
and privations endured by those early settlers. In their behalf and 
as one of them I call upon you for the Ument of yow promise, the 
redemption of your pledge, the discharge of your obligation, the per- 
formance of your compact. You cannot longer delay without the 
breach of all these, 

For three years they have had the requisite 60,000 le, the 
maximum number required by the compact you have solemnly made 
with them, more by the last census than any State has had at the 
census p ing its admission except Vermont and California, and 
now have more than double the required 60,000; more, sir, than 
twenty-one States have had when you admitted them into this 
Union. For three years, in and inexcusable violation of that 
compact, in gross and inexcusable violation of the spirit and genius 
of free government, in and inexcusable violation of the funda- 
mental principlesof the Constitution, and of right and justice, you 
have kept them in provincial subjection to the rest of their fellow- 
citizens of the United States, and have denied them the just partici- 
pation in the government of their common country. Their execu- 
tive and judicial officers have not been of their own choosing, but 
have been appointed by your President, in whose election they have 
had no voice, and who, with but two exceptions, never set foot upon 
their soil. Your Con in which they have had no vote, has made 
or supervised the ing of, or at its pleasure annulled their laws. 

Mr. Speaker, is any gentleman on this floor willing to be de- 
prived of his vote in this body; willing to have the Senators of his 
State sent home; willing to have his governor, judges, and other 
State officials deposed and their places supplied by strangers, who 
feel no interest in the welfare of his people, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; willing to have the right of himself and 
constituents to participate in the election of that President taken 
away, and to have the acts of their State Legislature subject to abro- 
gation by Congress? 

Sir, the people’s right of self-government constitutes the founda- 
tion stone of our grand political fabric. It is the dearest right of 
freemen; the right preservative of all rights.“ Indeed, without it 
none can be freemen. For this the sanguinary struggle of the Revo- 
lution was waged, our independence established, and our Constitu- 
tion formed, 

A free, republican government derives all ‘‘its just powers from 
the apo of the 8 3 A pes Hig our PEE E een 8 20 st 3 
is a Government o peop y peo or the people. e 
Territory of Washington is a part of the United States. Its inhabit- 
ants are citizens of the United States, endowed by their Creator 
with the same inalienable rights as other citizens of the United States. 
They have done nothing to forfeit those rights, And, sir, in their 
name and by their authority I now call upon you and upon this Con- 
ru for their recognition by the early consideration and passage of 

bill for the formation and admission of the State of Washington. 


wer bey 
ernmen 
Georgia. 
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Internal-Revenue Taxation. 


And it shall come to pass in that day that the burdens shall be taken from off 
thy shoulders and the yoke from off thy neck, and the yoke shall be destroyed. 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED M. SCALES. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1882. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hav- 
ing ander consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxa- 
on— 


Mr. SCALES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : I confess, sir, to a feeling of disappointment when 
this bill was reported, and I hazard nothing in saying the country 
will be disappointed. We had the right to expect better things of 
the committee. They had in charge the ways and means by which 
this Government was to be supported, and they owed it to the people 
in the discharge of their high trust to see that uo more money was 
extracted from them than was absolutely necessary to pay the expenses 
of the Government honestly and economically administered, and to 
pena for the gradual and easy payment of the public debt. We 

nad been led to believe by many utterances of the venerable and 

distinguished gentleman who is now chairman of that committee, 
Judge KELLEY, both before and since the assembling of the Forty- 
seventh Congress, that the time had come when justice to the South 
as well as to the whole people demanded, without 3 to the 
Government, that the internal-revenue taxes should be greatly re- 
duced if not abolished. He said, to use his on language, in a speech 
to which I invite the attention of the House, delivered on November 
29, 1881, in New York: 

The time has come when we must determine whether our system of internal taxes 
shall be abolished or perpetuated. If these taxes are to be perpetuated, the pres- 
ent Congress or its immediate successor must revise our entire revenue system. If 
the reduction of revenue, which is inevitable, be long delayed, our excessive in- 
come will require changes so sudden and momentous as to convulse our financial, 


industrial, and comm systems. 
During the last fiscal year we more than $101,000,000 of debt. To do this 
requi. the abstraction from the current income of the people of $60,000,000 in 


excess of the ordinary expenditures of the Government and requirements of the 
sinking fund. This year, jadging by the receipts for the first four months, we 
shall pay $150,000,000 of debt, and shall exact from the people more than $100,000,000 
in excess of current expenditures and the requirements of the sinking fund. 


Again he says: 


The diversified interests of the South are in their infancy. The capital th 
create each year is applied to their extension, but more than can be thus nev tees: 4 
is required for their rapid rap emp es They need the fostering care of the Gov- 
ernment, and in no way can this be bestowed more tably than by the imme- 
diate of our internal-revenue taxes. Most of the Sonthern States are heav- 
ily burdened with debt. Should the Government, in view of our overflowing Treas- 
ury, remit to these States all the ordinary sources of taxation, it would inspire their 
people with a new measure of confidence in the North and with faith in their owm 
ability to pay their outstanding obligations. The fact that they need what reve- 
nue may be fasti derived from these sources, and that the nation does not need 
ee 1 8 8 to by Southern — — in ——. 

on o lent t these unnecessary taxes, or conqu z 
are retained in a spirit of vindictiveness. 

I have hastily invited your attention to the destructive effect of the match tax 
upon manufacturers whose capital was small. But the taxes on spirits and tobacco» 
have been more harsh and nya. DS their effect on the holders of small tracts 
of land in many parts of the South. As many Pennsylvania farmers prior to 1861 
distilled each year afew 5 whisky to sell after it should have attained! 
a given age, so Southern owners of small orchards, or of a few fruit trees around 
the dwelling-house, were in the habit of distilling their fruit. It was to the sale- 
of their peach or apple brandy that many of them looked for the cash with which 
to pay taxes and doctors’ bills, and to procure an occasional article for the comfort 
or adornment of their homes. Others, not fortunate enough to own an orchard,. 
distilled paes of their corn, and thus secured their small annual prey of money. 

Th rit tax effectually deprived these classes of their habitua ndence- 
for y money. The entire cropof many of these people was not cient to» 
justify a compliance with the law; and many an honest man has been, driven to- 
SE Sa Sa ae 

g wit ne rs in a treaty o ve efensive ns 
e ed in the collection of the s rit tax. 

case of the owner of a piece of ground devoted to tobacco: growing Is: 
scarcely less painful, and must invest the moonshiner“ with his sym; s 
Under the provisions of the law be may not sell an ounce of his crop to his — 2 
bor, nor to any citizen who is not a licensed dealer in leaf tobacco. There are 


many thousands of these le for whose small there would be a rea 
market in the n entire production A too small to pay for i 


to a distant center of trade, or even to invite visits from traveling 
urchasing agents. These poor men must therefore barter their crop at the neigh- 
boring store at such prices as the single customer will offer, and for such goods as. 


he is prepared to give in exchange. 
RL not e these illustrations, but in conclusion would repeat that justice. 
0 


requires the earliest 5 repeal of the entire system of internal! 
taxes; and I aver that the aboli of these taxes would do more to harmonize, 
the country than any single act of | that statesmanship can suggest. L 
trust it may be done and quickly. 


Up to this time we had been told by the Republican party that. 
pna and tobacco were luxuries and should pay the taxes; that 
t 


e consumers paid them and the producers were not concerned, and 
some went so far as to say that these articles should forever pay the 
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taxes. Now, Judge KELLEY admits the hardships imposed upon these 
industries, especially in the South, already wasted and impoverished 
by war. He enters into our troubles, gives us his sympathy, and in 
language strong and earnest demands that the burdens should be 
removed. He is made chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Time and again in this capacity he repeats in substance the 
same sentiments. The way is opened; his position, his convictions, 
and his influence combined give assurance that the relief so long 
hoped for is at hand. I risk nothing, therefore, in saying that the 
country is disappointed in this bill; that we had a right to expect 
better things. This bill contains three sections. The first section 
proposes at this time to repeal the following taxes: 


Capital and deposits of banks and bankers other than national 


62, 
Capital and deposits of national bankkkös „„ 5, 372, 178 
Bank checks . . 2,253,411 
CCC J tacceonpus 278, 
Proprietary medicines 
ff eda code nnn ³ » ³ A 16, 892, 88 


Of this sum the banks will be relieved to the extent of $11,387,497 
and matches and patent medicines to $5,505,383. 
‘The second section proposes after May 1, 1883, to reduce the special 

license taxes, amounting to about..........--..---...- $3,700,000 
The third section reduces tax on cigars and cigarettes 

from $6 to $5 666,000 


WAMONU A g 8 6,366,000 


The total reduction may be stated thus: 


bankers, and stamp taxes 
Special license taxes 
5 — and cigarettes. 


Total reduction by Wl. iio. . anias erana 


That the taxes should be reduced largely none will deny. The 
extent of the reduction depends upon the receipts and necessary ex- 

nditures of the Government. at we may understand the bur- 

ns to be relieved, by whom, upon what articles, and where paid 
I call attention to the collections of Government since 1863, u period 
of nineteen years: 
From spirits there have been collected from 1863 to 18822 
From tobacco there have been collected from 1863 to 1882 254 
From fermented liquors there have been collected from 1863 to 1882. 146, 976, 909 
From banks and bankers there have been collected from 1863 to 1882. 
From penalties there have been collected from 1863 to 1882 
From adhesive stamps there have been collected from 1863 to 1882.. 
From articles and occupations formerly taxed, now exempt 


Total paid in nineteen years 

An average each year of 6188, 004, 299. 

I had occasion some time since to call the attention of the Honse 
to the amount of taxes paid by some of the States more immediately 
interested in the articles taxed to the General Government in 1881, 
and I propose to repeat that, and compare those taxes with the 
amounts paid to the State governments in the same year. 


--++ $16, 892. 880 
os 000 


Indiana pays to State government . 2,764, 851 
Illinois pays to Uni tates Government . 25,784, 682 
Illinois pays to State ‘ernment. ........- 2, 140, 000 
Kentucky pays to United States Government - 8,719, 162 
Kentucky pays to State government 2, 322, 834 
Maryland pays to United States Government 2, 483, 463 
land pays to State nt ees 998, 320 
Michigan pays to United States Government 1, 787, 275 
Michigan pays to State government 804, 831 
Missouri pays to Uni tates Governmen' 6, 470, 349 
ri pays to State government. -....... 2, 129, 512 

New Jersey pays to United States Government 4, 878, 676 
New Jersey pays to State 88 S 820, 000 
New York pays to United States Government 17, 233, 268 
New York pays to State government 9, 253, 542 
North Carolina pays to United States Government 2, 476, 440 
North Carolina pays to State government. 420, 000 
Ohio pays to United States Government 19, 295, 836 
Ohio pays to State goxernment 4, 479, 099 
Pennsylvania pays to United States Government. 7, 669, 214 
Pennsylvania pays to State government. 6, 328, 896 
‘ennessee pays to United States Government 1, 146, 764 
‘Tennessee pays to State government 626, 529 
pays to United States Governmen 6, 063, 106 

Virginia pays to State government 2, 067, 678 
msin pays to United States Government 2, 910, 095 
Wisconsin pays to State government. 662, 058 


From this statement it will be seen that these States, all of them, 
pay largely more, and many of them from 1 to 1,200 per cent. more 
taxes to the United States Government than to the State. Those 
taxes in 1881 amount to $135,229,912.30, and if the increase so far in 
this year should be maintained the amount collected will be 8157, 
000,000, Nearly $3,000,000,000 have been dragged from our people 
in the last nineteen years by the United States Government, and 
about $150,000,000 each year, and that, too, after we had been ex- 
hausted and our snbstance wasted by a destructive civil war. This 
does not inclnde the heavy taxes paid by the people upon the neces- 
saries of life in tariff duties. I am dealing nowonly with the inter- 
nal revenue. Is it possible that so large a sum can be taken annually 
from the States and the people not feel the burden! 

It cannot be. It is felt and felt deeply in every branch of business 


by capital and labor, by rich and poor, and by white and black. It 
has in the past paralyzed our industries, crippled our energies, end- 
ing often in repudiation, bankruptey, and ruin. It is true we have 
had a season of great prosperity. Providence has given us the early 
and latter rains, and we have reaped bountiful harvests, and these 
added to the energy, skill, and economy of the people, have for a 
time bridged over the troubles incident upon such a drain, but 
they will come as certain as effect follows cause, as the night the 
day; one bad crop here or a good one in Europe will hasten the end. 
Already we hear the murmuring of discontent and strife, Labor 
strikes for higher wages; capital rejects its demand, and both jus- 
tify themselves Dy the necessities of the case. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hewrrr] has forcibly presented this idea, and traces 
the present trouble nnmistakably to the heavy expenditures of the 
Government and the exhaustive taxation upon the people. 

The statement of the case at once suggests the remedy. Re- 
duce, and reduce largely, the taxation and keep in the pockets of the 
people a large share of that which is now paid out to the Govern- 
ment. Can this be done without prejudice to the Government? If 
not, whatever the result, the tax must stand ; but if it can, surely all 
will aid in accomplishing so desirable an end. The distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has presented the facts and figures in 
so forcible a way that I cannot do better than to repeat them: 

Mr. Chairman, a contemplation of the financial condition of the country pre- 
sents a spectacle such as never was seen before in the world’s history. Our reve- 
nues increase so enormously, and the fixed charges against the Treasury decrease 
so rapidly, that our accumulating surplus revenue is regarded by thoughtful and 
conservative business men as a fruitful source of danger. Last we coll, 
$360,000,000 of revenue from all sources, and we had a surplus of $100,069,000. This 
year — shall collect over 5400, 000,000, and our expenditures have been greatly 

uced, 

At the opening ofeach month for many years past Mr. Carson, the accomplished 
clerk of the Committee on Ways and Means, has analytical statements of 
the receipts and expenditures of the preceding month, and of the past months of 
the fi year. I have two ofthese statements before me. The one dated April 30 
shows that in each quarter of the current year there has been an increase of 
recei each of the three sources of revenue, customs, internal taxes, and 
miscellaneous, showing that the increase is steady, continuous, and in every 
source of revenue. Mr. Carson said: 

The annexed tabulated statement will show the receipts, by quarterly periods, 
for the nine months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, compared with the cor- 


responding periods of the p g year: 
Sources. | 1882. | 1881. 
First quarter: | 
E TRTE EE EAE A TN | $50,184,496 $56, 395, 144 
In ef 87, 575, 502 32, 496, 422 
— 14,421,072, 8, 997, 674 
108, 181, 043 97, 889, 240 
—$<—$——————————————_—_———__—_— 3 
Second quarter | 
Customs 49, 049, 544 42, 241, 041 
34, 695, 803 
4, 757, 500 
| 81,694, 344 
48,747, 011 
p 086 
8, 407, 472 
4 87, 174, 569 


The following recapitulation shows the total receipts and expenditures for the 
nine months of the two years respectively, from the several sources named : 


Sources. 1882. 1881. 
$166, 511.698 $147, 383, 196 
105, 533,976, 97, 212, 311 


27,511, 610) 
266, 758,153 


EXPENDITURES. 


1882. 1881. 


Mr. Chairman, these figures show that at the end of those nine months there 
was exhibited a reduction in the interest charge from $66,490,000 to $56,862,000. 
The increase in ordin: expenditures was but from $137,783,000 to $138,014,000; 
so that while in the first three quarters of 1831 we expended 8204. 000, 000, we ex- 
pended during the first nine months of 1882 but 6194, 000,000; and the net surplus 
which at the end of the first three quarters of last year was $62,483,000 was at the 
end of these three quarters $104,000,000, an increase of $42,000,000. 
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In Mr. Carson's analytical statement of June 1 he shows that the bonded debt 
had been reduced $15,000,000 during the month of May, and added : 
The receipts for May were upward of $36,500,000, an increase of $4,500,000 com- 


he with May, 1881. For the eleven months ending yesterday, the ts were 
4,425,381, or nearly $14,000,000 greater than for the twelve months endin: 

30, 1881. ‘The estimated receipts for the current fiscal year were $400,000,000, and 
it is probable that this estimate will be exceeded by at least $5,000,000. The re- 
ceipts for this fiscal year will be greaterthan for any g year since 1870, 
when they were over $411,000,000. Last month internal-revenue receipts were 
greater than for any month since 1870. The following table shows the receipts 
respectively for May, 1881 and 1882: 


Sources. 1881. | 1882. 
| 
/ . v 642, 062 $18, 197, 754 
lee eresie ass 989, 326 15, 504, 310 
Deen ⁰ꝗy E 2, 849, 239 
A AP en ee ea 32, 233, 714 36, 551, 303 


We had $100,000,000 of surplus last year; and when we shall have abated $17,- 
000,000 of taxes. we shall have about $135,000,000 next year. 

urer Gilfillan says: 

“ The interest on the public bonded debt as it stood June 30, 1881, was 
$75,018,695 ; on the public debt as it will stand on the 30th instant it will be $57,- 
365,088—a reduction of $17,653,607.” 

I have adopted these figures because they came from the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, who is the organ of the Ad- 
ministration in the House, and they are singularly confirmatory of 
the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury for the year 1882, with 
a difference in favor of the Government in receipts of about $5,000,- 
000, and in reduction of interest, as shown by actual verification on 
20th of June, 1882, of $17,653,607. This gives us, then, on 30th of 
June, 1882, about $152,000,000 surplus, r paying up everything 
except sinking fund. Deductsinking fund and we have a surplus of 
$75,000,000 that must go into the Treasury, to be wasted, I fear, in 
reckless extravagance, which comes of an overflowing Treasury. 
These figures cannot be controyerted. They come down to 30th Jane, 
1882, There is no estimate, no guess, about it; but they are verified 
by actual count. 

For the year 1863 the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
receipts are $400,000,000; expenditures, exclusive of sinking fund, 
$294,850,793.43 ; balance, $105,149,206,57. Deduct sinking fund, which 
must be paid, $45,611,714.22, will leave a surplus of $59,537,492.35. 

The expenses this year are increased over last year $56,069,257.60, 
and yet, after paying the sre “pp thus eee, and $45,000,000 to 
the public debt, we have still a surplus of $59,537,492.35, This esti- 
mate also embraces $100,000,000 pail to pensioners, but does not take 
into account the reduction in the interest. The amount of annual 
interest had been reduced by payments to 30th June, 1882, 357,365,088, 
whereas it is charged in the estimates of 1883 at $65,000,000, a differ- 
ence of $7,634,912. Add this to $59,812,000, and we have a surplus 
of $67,446,912. 

Now, if we reduce the taxes on 9 to 50 cents per gallon, it 
would reduce the revenue $28,000,000, and to 10 cents on tobacco, 
it would be $8,812,000; abolish tax on checks, $2,253,411; matches, 
$3,278,580, and we have a reduction of $32,343,991, This would be 
a great relief to the industries, and it would be distributed much 
more equally than the bill proposed, and thus leave a surplus for all 
contingencies of $35,102,921. Experience in reducing the tobacco 
tax has proved that such a reduction in taxes would probably in- 
crease the revenue, and with proposed reductions on tobacco aud 
whisky we might safely calculate upon an increase in receipts of 
$10,000,000, which would give a surplus of $45,102,921. 

But if, instead of this, we abolish all tax on tobacco, it will reduce 
the revenue $42,854,991.31; abolish tax on brandy, $1,531,075.83 ; 
bank checks, 82, 253,411.20; matches, $3,278,580.62 ; we would relieve 
the people-to the amount of $49,918,058.96 This would also enable 
us to abolish about three-fourths of all the revenue offices, and thus 
2105 — —.— en, and have a surplus still in the Treasury of 

2 5 

Mr. Chairman, I have suggested these two propositions as substi- 
tutes for the bill in the hope that gentlemen who are doubtful as to 
the propristy of abolishing the whole internal tax might be induced 
to go beyond the narrow limits of the bill and accept the one or the 
other in the interest of a general, just, and liberal relief. But I 
assume a much more advanced ition; I want to see the whole sys- 
tem of internal revenue abolished. I believe that every dollar un- 
necessarily extracted from the pockets of the people is robbery, and 
every dollar diverted from the national channels sanctioned by the 
Constitution is a grave breach of trust, without justification or ex- 
cuse. 

We can never too much adinire the wisdom and high sense of duty 
of those statesmen in the past who insisted always apon a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution. Itwas the only t of power from the 
people, and there was no discretion beyond. Hence, their highest aim 
was to know and obey it. When expansion is once resorted to the in- 
strument is prostituted, and will be disregarded, or made to mean any- 
thing that local prejudice, corrupt extravagance, or selfish ambition 
may dictate. ere is no safety except within its clearly-defined 
boundaries; tran them, and we are like a ship at sea without 
chart or rudder. This loose construction by the party in power is 
the fruitful source of all the ills that have befallen the Republic. 


It brought on the bitterness and strife which ended in secession 
and civil war. It subjugated States and consigned them to a mil- 
itary di tism. It disfranchised free white men and turned them 
over to the tender mercies of theirformer slaves. It surrounded the 
ballot-box with bayonets, degraded the ballot and had it counted b 
military power. It counted in and inan ted a President that ha 
never been elected and gave the Republic its first usurper. It blotted 
out State rights and consolidated power in the General Government. 
It brought wild and reckless extravagance and corruption into high 
places, and willeventually, if unchecked, bring repudiation and death 
to the Republic. 

To-day the Republican party are drawing fonr hundred million 
dollars annually from the people. In the language which the prophet 
puts in the mouth of the corrupt and haughty king of Assyria, they 
can say: 

We have removed the bounds of the people, and have robbed their treasuries, 
and have put down the inhabitants; our hands have found as a nest the riches of 
the people, and as one gathereth eggs that are left we gathered all the earth ; and 
there was none that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped. 


Two hundred and fifty millions are ample, honestly and economically 
administered, to defray all the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
and to pay fifty millions annually to reduce the public debt. Upon 
this basis we can in the main abolish the internal revenue. For the 


last five years, when the Democratic party had a majority in Congress, 
we spent 


. $141, 585, 497 35 


- 171, 885, 282 67 
178, 204, 146 41 


But for the year 1883, the first year after the Republicans come into 


power, the ordinary expenditures are estimated at $290,000,000, and 
may reach over three hundred million. What is to become of it? 
Where is it to go? It is to be used in a river and harbor bill, which 
is in excess of any heretofore passed in the life of the Government. 
It is to be used in paying a civil pension list, not large now, but 
may in a few years involve millions of dollars, 

Ann used in war pensions, which this year reaches one hundred 
mAlion dollars, and next year may reach one hundred and fifty mill- 
ion dollars. Money has been used corruptly and fraudulently more or 
less in nearly every branch of the Government. Within these last four 
years we have seen discrepancies amounting to millions of dollars in 
the books of the Treasury, which after investigation is still unex- 
plained and unexplainable, except upon the idea of ignorance or cor- 
ruption, and ignorance is scouted. We have seen at this session, 
upon ah investigation by a committee of the Senate, item after item 
upon the Treasury books purchased for a former Secretary of the 
Treasury, applied to his private uses and charged to and paid for by 
the Government. We have seen under the same investigation men 
employed and paid for by the Government, taken from their legiti- 
mate work and pnt in the service of the same head of the Depart- 
ment, without cost to him. Stationery, furniture, and other equip- 
ments for a private office we have seen paid for by the Government, 
charged on the books falsely and fraudulently under the head of file- 
holders. We have had at this session the humiliating admission that 
money appropriated to one object has been diverted and in contra- 
vention of law used for another. We have seen in the Revenue 
Bureau men employed and paid with money set apart by law for other 

8s. We kuov that now while I k an assistant Postmaster- 

eneral under Mr. Hayes, and a former United States Senator are in- 

dieted for conspiracy and fraud in letting ont contracts and expe- 

diting services by means of which it is alleged they robbed the Gov- 
ernment of millions of dollars, 

It is conceded that the frauds upon the pensions law will amount 
to 10 per cent., which this year will be $10,000,000, and this, too, in the 
face of the fact, and I say it with pleasure, that we have an able and 
honorable Commissioner at the head of the bureau. These things 
must stop. Ifthe life of the Republic is to be preserved, we must 
have the Constitution for our guide, integrity in office, economy in ex- 
penditure, and taxation equal to and never in excess of the actual 
wants of the Government. In these different calculations we have 
not adverted to the fact that there is in the Treasury cash unexpended 
amona to abont $140,000,000, subject to no call. 

This will add force to the conclusions that with the present re- 
epa and expenditures we can reduce taxes sixty-five or 8 
illion dollars, and if we lop off all extravagance and root out a 
fraud we can abolish the whole internal-revenue system, but instead 
of this we are met by the bill of the Committee on Ways and Means 
with a present reduction of about sixteen millions, the ter part 
of which is taken from the banks. Now, as Ihave said, I am in favor 
of a total abolition, and if Icannot get that I will vote to reduce all 
taxes equally as far as I can. But is it right when so many indus- 
tries are burdened, when labor is groaning for relief, that weshould 
only remember capital? If itis to be the 7 * of the Government 
to continue the revenue and pay off the debt as speedily as possible 

surely the banks ought not to be entirely exempt. If tobacco an 
spirits and other articles of labor and skill, are to pay, should not, 
I ask in all fairness, the banks pay their part? 

A few years ago the tax question was agitated, and the Republican 

party, then in power, abolished the tax on income. Now the same 


party seeks to abolish the tax on banks. But it is said that tobacco 
and spirits are luxuries, and therefore should pay the taxes. But 
they are industries; they are the product of labor; they are made in 
the sweat of the brow. In many sections they form the only market- 
able product, are converted into money, and the money used to edu 

cate the children and to supply the families with the necessaries of 
life. What are banks but the superfluous money raised and set apart 
over the necessities of life? What is income but an annual sum of 
profits above the wants and necessary expenditures of life? Which 
can best spare the tax? Take it off of banks and you take it off of 
capital. nai it on tobacco and spirits and you create monopolies. 
Only those who have capital can pay the tax, and the result is that 
the tax drives all the small farmers and men of small means from the 
5 and leaves it in the hands of capitalists, who make it a mo 

nopoly. 

9 Mr. Chairman, I fear that this is not an honest 
utterance. Do you tax the manufacturers of the broadcloths, the 
purple and fine linen, the apparel of the rich? Do you tax the 
ananufacturers of fancy and costly carriages, the jewels of diamonds, 

Is, and gold? No, you do not. Are these luxuries? Yes, but 
they belong to capital. Do you tax the fancy horses, the magot 
cent palaces, and the $100,000,000 with the vast income of the Van- 
derbilts and the Goulds? No, not these. Will you tax the national 
banks? No. We will exempt all these, but we will tax the luxuries, 
tobacco and spirits. But while we do this, we take it off of matches, 
which is also an industry. In other words, we will give free matches 
to the poor man and rich alike, for all must have matches, $3,000,000 ; 
but we will give to capital and the rich man alone $11,000,000. This 
may be right; but I cannot see it, and will not vote for it. 

He is a demagogue that would seek to ann labor e e 
they should go hand in hand; they are mutually dependent and should 
be equa protected, I want to protect both, I want to relieve both, 
but Í will not relieve one at the expense of the other; I will not relieve 
banks at the expense of the industries of the country. Since I have 
been a member of Congress I have omitted no opportunity to reduce 
these taxes; I have introduced bills and offered amendments, spoken 
and voted, to this end. Never before have we been in a condition 
to abolish it entirely until now, and now it can be done and should 
be done. We are paying the debt at the rate of $100,000,000 per 
annum, and at this rate we will pay all the bonds now subject to call 
in alittle over four years; before the others are due. The three-and- 
a-halfs, amounting to about $460,000,000, can be called at any time. 
The bonds at 4}, amounting to $250,000,000, are payable on September 
1, 1891, and the fours, amounting to £738,884 300, are payable in the 

ear 1907. 

$ But if we could pay the whole off, is it desirable to raise so large 
an amount of money from the people in so shorta time? A full 
Treasury begets extravagance and corruption. The danger is, with 
an overflowing Treasury, we will not apply all to the public debt, 
but will waste much in useless and corrupt appropriations. But as 
a question of economy, is it best to pay all the bonds as rapidly as 
possible, or toreduce taxes? The Government only pays 3t per cent. 
interest on partofits debt. This will probably be reduced to2 per 
cent. The money paid by the people in taxes is worth to them 8 
cent. Then, as a matter of pure calculation, is it not better that 
all the people together should pay 2 per cent., or even 34, than that 
each individual shall lose 8 on the amount taken in taxes from 
him? To illustrate: the State of North Carolina pays over $2,000,- 
000 to the United States Government; the interest on that at 2 per 
cent. would be $40,000. Let this amount remain in the hands ot 
the people, and they can loan and make on it 8 per cent., whichis 6 

r cent. clear and amounts to $120,000—a saving to the citizens of 


The people demand the repeal of these laws. I appeal to the Rep- 
resentatives from Illinois, Indiana, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
others who pay mainly these taxes to hear this demand, to come to the 
rescue, It may be posiponad, but I tell you it must go. Our fathers 
did not long endure such oppression. After the revolutionary war 
these internal taxes were imposed, and so odious were they that a 
serious rebellion was organized in Pennsylvania, called the whisky 
rebellion. It is true it was subdued, but the system was so odious 
that after eleven years it was entirely abolished, in 1802, when the 
ordinary expenses were about $4,000,000 and the debt was $86,712,- 
632.25. In 1814 after our late war with Great Britain, these taxes 
were again imposed, but so restive were the people under them that 
in four years they were repealed, when the debt was 881, 487, 846.24 
and the expenses for same year 830,127, 686.38. In the first case the 

ple in the eleven years had paid only 86, 112,097, and in the last 
B14 143,852. And here let me again quote from j udge KELLEY’S 
speech ; itis forceful and pertinent: 


To those who are living under a lawwhich yielded in one year (1866) more than 
$310,000,000, it may seem strange that the people were so impatient of the petty 
exactions of these earlier laws. To me the wonder is that this seperation has not 
Jong since followed the example of its fathers in demanding immediate repeal. 
On this point Hon. D. D. Pratt, then Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in his 
annual report for 1875, said : 

These forms of taxation have never met with popular favor, and with the ex- 
ception of the present revenue law have never maintained their footing upon the 
statute-book for any considerable time. The tax-gatherer from earliest history 
has been an unwelcome presence and his business an ungracious one. His office 
is inquisitorial in its very nature, leading to inquiries into le's affairs, the con- 

dition of their business, their losses and gains, matters w. most people prefer 


koopia norze from the publie. The process of assessment and coilection is sum- 
mary, 


in case of delinquency penalties and sacrifice of property. The 
ess sree thing to De pall, Ot on sheriohad ponmeanion a to be sold to 
mee 


No circumstances of poverty, misfortune, 2 death stay the distraint. 
justice in the assessment itself is relievable only N a circuitous process, in- 
ving first an application for abatement, next see ication for a refund after 

the tax is paid or collected, and, these being ov: ed, an . 
against the collector. Here at last the claimant, who has insisi that he either 
owed no tax at all, or a tax less than that demanded, collects from the Government 
what he has compulsorily paid, but frequently at the expense of ruinous delay and 
sacrifice. 


I cannot add, and will not attempt it, to the forcible picture of 
vexation and annoyance to the people thus presented by the collec- 
tion of these taxes. But the question arises and is one of vast 
moment under all these facts and figures, under these utterances 
from Judge KELLEY, why was nota bill introduced to greatly reduce 
if not totally to abolish, these taxes? The Democratic party stood 
ready, almost without exception, to aid in the work. Many indi- 
viduals of the Republican party, including Judge KELLEY, believed 
it should be done. Why, then, Iask, was it not d 
bility, fearful as it is, rests somewhere, and I will 
where it 8 and I call the attention of the 
country to it. The Republican party havea majority in both Houses 
of Congress. If they can keep their men together, they can prevent 
any n not agreeable to them, and are therefore to be held 
responsible. 

he bills had been introduced; the Committee of Ways and Means 
were ready to make a favorable report. The party met in caucus, 
not in Congress, where legislation is debated and matured and en- 
acted, but in a party caucus, and determined that there should be 
no reduction in taxes on tobacco and spirits. Individual opinion is 
crushed out, the individual voice is hushed, and the representative 
will and judgment is lost in party caucus, and the representative 
bows submissively to a party edict. As this was done by party, we 
may safely conclude it was done for party purposes. This bureau, 
it is charged, and I believe, furnishes more money to control elec- 
tions in the interest of that party than they get from any other source. 

These taxes are dragged from the people and then used in corrupt- 
ing the people in their elections. What becomes of the false and 
hypocritical ery we so often hear from them, “a free ballot and a fair 
count?” It ey means free and fair to those who vote the Repub- 
lican ticket. This money will be sent to every district in the land 
and used to debauch the ballot-box. Who does it? Your Govern- 
ment? No, they dare not, but the king that overrides constitutions 
and laws and acknowledges no responsibility. It has been decreed 
by King Caucus of the Republican party. Bow your necks, oh, ye 
people, for this yoke, and meekly wear it! 

But this is not all. Not only have they levied and collected all 
these taxes so many years from an impoverished people but_the 
same party have levied a party tax upon every employé in this Gov- 
ernment; they have spared neither age nor sex. The old man of 
three-score and ten, that has served the Government faithfully for 
fifty years, and the child of ten who as a page helps to feed and 
clothe his widowed mother, must alike obey the inexorable com- 
mand. The cradle and the grave are both made tributary, The 
party must be sustained, and this cannot be done without money. 

ow true it is that they have found as a nest the riches of the 
people, and as one gathereth eggs that are left, they have gathered 
all the earth.” 

But it is said to be a voluntary tax, and it is announced on the floor 
of the House and elsewhere that the employés are at liberty to it 
or not as they please; but it is well known what that means. When 
a highwayman meets his victim he boldly proclaims, “ Your money 
or your life;” and so every one understands this demand to mean when 
addressed to those in service of the Government Your money or your 
place.” They dare not risk anything, and the money is given. This, 
with all the other vast sums raised rightfully or wrongfully, will be 
used in the States to control elections. When they cannot elect a Re- 
publican, they will, as the next best thing, induce some Democrat to 
run as Independent. They furnish the money needed for the cam- 
paign, they support him, and use him. 

The boasted Independent soon becomes dependent upon the Re- 
publican party, and this dependence soon brings about an alliance. 
So it was in Virginia, and so it will be everywhere. They easily 
adapt themselves to all e according to the situation. In Vir- 
ginia they clamor for repudiation and ally themselves with the Re- 
adjusters; in the North whey are debt-payers to the last dollar and 
denonnce repudiation ; in Ohio they are prohibitionists, but in North 
Carolina they are against prohibition and demand free spirits. They 
impose the taxes; they fix the penalties; they pnt spies over the 
land, many of whom, withont character or regard for law or liberty. 
maltreat and oppress the citizens, and yet claim to be the special 
friends of free spirits. 

Mr. Chairman, the strongest government is that which rests upon 
the affections of its people. The purest government is that which 
draws from the people in taxes no more money than is absolutely 
necessary to defray its expenses economically administered. A super- 
abundance of money begets waste, and waste begets temptation and 
corruptions. The richest government is that which in itself is poor 
but is cheerfully sustained by willing contributions of a wealthy and 
prosperous people, The best is that which unites them all in one. 


one? The responsi- 
lace it to-day 
ouse and the 
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The first session of the Forty-seventh Con has been so far char- 
acterized in a remarkable de by an absence in debate of all al- 
lusions which were calculated to rekindle the strife and bitter mem- 
ories of the war. I gladly hail it as the dawning of a new era in 
legislation. 

congratulate the whole people upon its auspicious outlook. I 
would signalize its coming by wiping out these oppressive and vex- 
ations internal-revenue taxes, the last vestige of the civil war. I 
would withdraw this ever-irritating and never-healing ulcer and re- 
store the people to the proud consciousness that they were again 
free—free from the odious detective, free from the spies that infest 
the land and curse their homes, free from the pains and penalties of 
a cruel law; free to raise, free to sell, and free to buy the products of 
the farm on their own terms and in their own way, with no one to 
molest or make them afraid. 


Internal-Revenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. GEORGE D. WISE, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 26, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the bill (H. 
R. No. 5538) to reduce internal- revenue taxation 


Mr. WISE said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: I desire to be heard briefly in reference to the 
amendment offered by the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr. CARLISLE, I by which it is proposed to accomplish the equaliza- 
tion of the tax upon tobacco by providing that hereafter there shall 
be paid on cigars of all descriptions made of tobacco or any substi- 
tute therefor $4 per thousand; on cigarettes weighing not more than 
three pounds per thousand, 75 cents per thousand, and on those 
weighing more than three pounds per thousand, $4 per thousand. 
When the consideration of this bill to reduce internal-revenue taxa- 
tion was begun in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
I gave notice of my intention to offer an amendment somewhat simi- 
lar and having in view the same object, but I am as to accept 
this. When the tax on manufactured tobacco was reduced from 24 to 
16 cents per pound no corresponding reduction was made in that on 
cigars and cigarettes. I call the attention of this House to the fact 
that tobacco used in the manufacture of cigarettes is taxed 58} cents 
pa pound, whereas smoking tobacco of the same quality is taxed 

ut 16 cents per pound. This unreasonable and unnece in- 
equality is a direct discrimination Agane the labor employed in 
the manufacture of cigarettes, and the removal of it will enable 
those engaged in this business to enlarge their operations and give 
profitable employment to a much greater number of operatives. As 
it is, thousands of consumers buy tobacco taxed 16 cents per pound 
and make their own cigarettes. 

This amendment has been offered in good faith, and is so reason 
able as to commend itself to the support of all. 

In this connection I desire to make some general observations in 
reference to this system of internal-revenue taxation. From the 
beginning of our national existence under the Constitution framed 
by our fathers down to the commencement of the war between the 
States our income was obtained chiefly from imposts and tonnage 
and from the sale of public lands. The revenue thus derived was 
found to be amply adequate for all the purposes of civil government, 
economically administered, and for the maintenance of our mili- 
tary and naval establishments. And regarding the condition of 
the country as revealed to us in official reports, I hesitate not to 
express the opinion that the Government of the United States can 
now be administered, including all legitimate and proper expenses, 
without aid from excise and stamp duties. If I am right in this 
position, then it is worse than a blunder, it is a crime to persist in 
taking annually from our industries $150,000,000, as is being done. 
This has been properly characterized as “a plunder upon the people 
of the United States.” 

This method of raising revenue was resorted to, prior to our civil 
war, only on one or two occasions, when the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service seemed to require it, and was continued no longer than 
the necessity existed. Madison, in a speech delivered in the be- 
ginning of the first Congress, when addressing himself to the sub- 
ject of a national revenue, said that “the system must be such a 
one that, while it secures the object of revenue, it shall not be op- 

ressive to our constituents. Happy it is for us that such a system 
is within our power; for I apprehend that both these objects may 
be obtained from an impost on articles imported into the United 


States.” Presidents Jefferson and Monroe, in messages to Congress 


upon the same subject, made recommendations in harmony with this 
suggestion of Mr. Madison, declaring that sound principles do not 
justify the imposition of taxes upon the industries of our people. 
might multiply quotations to the same effect from other distin- 
guished writers and statesmen, who expended much thought upon 
the methods of taxation, but time will not permit and it is unneces- 
. Thus it appears that this system is in opposition to our past 
policy and to the teachings of the fathers of the Republic. It was 
made necessary by the exigencies of our civil war, and was submit- 
ted to as a necessity, and because the public safety seemed to require 
it. We have a large surplus of income, and this must, year by year, 
increase, if the revenue laws remain unchanged. 

The industries of this country have been staggering for years 
under the weight of onerous and oppressive taxation, and the time 
has arrived when there can and ought to be a considerable redue- 
tion. They are being plundered when there is no necessity for it, 
and the people will not endure it longer without a murmur. No 
more should be collected than is required for the legitimate and 
proper expenses of Government, and it is our duty to dispense with 
taxes when it may be done with perfect satety. For the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1881, the ordinary revenue from all sources was, in 
round numbers, $100,000,000 in excess of the total ordinary expend- 
itures, including pensions and the interest on the public debt. 

An overflowing and redundant Treasury, as shown by the legisla- 
tion of this Congress, invites lavish expenditures and begets extrava- 

ance. We have been told by the honorable gentleman from Iowa 

Mr. Kasson] in the course of this debate that we cannot now wipe 
out allof the internal-revenne taxes, and that we must maintain this 
system until we see the effect of the arrearages of pensions and various 
other acts of this Congress. I tell that honorable gentleman that 
many measures of legislation have received the sanction of this 
House which would never have been entertained if the necessity had 
existed for the practice of economy. The lavish appropriations made 
by this Congress for arrears of pensions and for other p ses are 
the legitimate results of the policy of refusing to lift from the shoul- 
ders of the people the burdens under which they are groaning; andif 
we shall continue to keep an e e e our example will 
be followed by future Congresses, and then we shall have to wait 
longer to see the effect of other legislation in the same direction. 
The aggregate annual reduction in internal-revenue receipts pro 
to be accomplished by this bill is about $20,000,000, It is a step in 
the right direction, but it does not go far enough, and stops short of 
that measure of relief which the people have a right to expect and 
demand. 

As the representative of a constituency largely interested in the 

roduction and manufacture of tobacco, I am not satisfied with it in 
its present form, though in favor of removing taxes from all the sub- 
jects embraced in it. I fear that the effect of this partial reduction 
will be to postpone, if not prevent, that relief for which my people 
are clamorous and which should be accorded as an act of justice to 
the Southern States of this Union. Tobacco is the only product of 
agriculture which is taxed in this country, and those eng in its 
cultivation are subject to restrictions, burdens, and restraints from 
which other farmers are exempt. I have not the time to point out 
and expose all the hardships of this iniquitous internal-revenue sys- 
tem. I will not stop to denounce its iniquities and injustice, nor to 
speak of the annoyances incident to keeping the people surrounded 
with an army of spies and informers. It is enough for me that itis 
adinitted to bo an unnecessary restraint upon production and trade. 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] has 
drawn such a faithful picture of the condition of the growers of to- 
bacco under this system that I must not omit it. In an address be- 
fore the nat‘onal tariff convention, after giving many illustrations 
of the wrongs of this system and showing its influence in the crea- 
tion of monopolies, he said: 


The case of the owner of a small piece of ground devoted to tobeore growing’ 
scarcely less painful and must invest the moonshiner with his sympathy. U) 

the provisions of the law he may not sell an ounce of his crop to his neighbor, nor 
to any citizen who is not a licensed dealer in leaf tobacco. There are many - 
sands of these people for whose small crop there would be a ready market in the 
neighborhood, whose entire production is too small to pay for its 


to a distant center of trade, or even to invite visits from traveling purchasing 
agents. These poor men must therefore barter their crop at the 8 
at such prices as the single customer will offer, and for such as he is pre- 


pared Sey in exchange. I may not extend these illustrations, but in conclu- 
sion would repeat that justice to the South requires the earliest possible repeal of 
the entire system of internal taxes. 


Justice to the South requires their repeal; and yet the honorable 
gentleman, obeying the edict of his Republican caucus, stands to-day 
in opposition to their removal and the relief of that section. He votes 
to continue burdens which he has denounced as unwise,-unequal, 
and unnecessary. It may be true that restrictions upon the pro- 
ducers of tobacco are necessary so long as the system shall be contin- 
ued, but for that reason, if for no other, lam opposed to this method of 
taxation, and in favor of its extirpation, root and branch, as speedily 
as possible. Those engaged in the manufacture of tobacco are not 
opposed to granting relief to the producers of it. They only ask to 
be rid of the annoyances and disturbances to their business occasioned 
by the continual agitation for a reduction or repeal of the tax. They 
desire stability, and prefer that nothing shall be done until we are 
ready for a total repeal of all laws imposing taxes upon tobacco. I 
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take this occasion to say in their behalf that in any changes we may 
make in existing laws and regulations their interests should be 
regarded and consulted. 

ĮI am not unmindful of the fact that the manufacturers and dealers 
would be subjected to serious losses by sudden and violent changes, 
bat such a result can and ought to be avoided by a provision that 
the repealing act shall take effect at some future day, sufficiently 
distant to enable them to accommodate themselves to the modified 
cireumstances. And it should also contain a provision similar to 
that embodied in an amendment offered by the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL, ] that ‘‘on all original unbroken 
packages of tobacco, snuff, cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes held by 
Lenore eel or dealers, on the day fixed for the act to take effect, 
upon which the tax has been paid, there shall be allowed a rebate 
or drawback to the full amount of the tax.” 

In this way injury to them ean be avoided, and they ask no more. I 
am satisfied that the receipts from duties on goods imported from for- 

ign countries under a tariff adjusted on business tnopio together 
with revenues derived from other sourcen without the aid of in- 
ternal-revenue taxation, will be amply sufficient for all legitimate 
and proper expenses. I am satisfied that that is the best and most 
acceptable method of taxation, and I am the more earnest in my 
advocacy of it because we can and will thus afford all needed pro- 
tection to American industries, and while obtaining the necessary 
revenues for the purposes of Government we secure to our own cit- 
izens the home markets and encourage American labor. 


Public Building at Shreveport, Louisiana. 


SPEECH 


HON. NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 1, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. No. 750) to provide for tho 
construction of a public building at the city of Shreveport, State of Louisiana— 


Mr. BLANCHARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the beginning of the present session of Congress 
I introduced a bill providing for an appropriation of $150,000 for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Shreveport, Louisiana, 
commensurate with the necessities of the public business there. This 
bill was referred to the House Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, which committee, as early as the 16th of February, unani- 
mously reported it back favorably by substitute, and recommended 


its erage 

is substitute (H. R. No. 4462) is now upon the Calendar, and 
authorizes an appropriation of $100,000 for thesaid building. Shortly 
after the bill was introduced in the House, my colleague in the Sen- 
ate [Mr. Jonas, of Louisiana] introduced a similar bill in that body, 
which was appropriately referred, and likewise unanimously reported 
favorably on the 27th of March, with an amendment reducing the 
amount from $150,000 to $100,000, thus making it conform to the 
amount previously agreed on by the House Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

In the early part of April, Mr. Jonas, in the Senate, by unanimous 

consent, called up the bill for consideration and passage, and it 

ed the Senate without opposition. Ever since it came to the 
Rica as a Senate bill I have been watching for and seeking an 
opportunity to secure action upon it by the House, but have been 
unable to do so up to the present time. 

It thus appears, Mr. Speaker, that the measure I am now discuss- 
ing comes before the House under the sanction not only of the 
House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds but likewise 
under the sanction of a similar committee of the Senate, and of the 
Senate itself. Nowhere has it met with any opposition, except that 
the original amount asked, $150,000, has been reduced to $100,000, and 
I trust its passage through the House in its present shape will not 
be opposed. 

REASONS FOR ITS PASSAGE. 


There is no public building in Louisiana, outside of the city of 
New Orleans, belonging to the General Government. Nor has there 
been an . made by Congress for something like forty 
years for the erection of a public building in Louisiana. About forty 
goa ago an ü e was made to erect the present custom- 

ouse in New Orleans; and leaving out of view appropriations made 
from time to time for the repair, &., of this custom-house, this is 
the only expenditure ever made by the Federal Government in 
Louisiana for public buildings for the accommodation of its customs 
3 its courts, its internal revenue, and other departments of 
usiness. 


I do not lose sight of the fact that there is a United States mint 
in New Orleans, but that belongs to another and different class of 
buildings and departments of business. 

The custom-house in New Orleans has long ago paid for itself over 
and over again, and thus it may be said the Federal Government is 
out of pocket nothing so far as public buildings in Louisiana are con- 
cerned. 

From the breaking out of the war until about a year ago the cir- 
cuit and district courts of the United States for Louisiana held sit- 
tings only at New Orleans for the entire State. In the Forty-sixth 


Congress, however, a bill was passed and became a law dividing 
the State into two judicial districts, the eastern and western dis- 
tricts. 


Shreveport is the most important city in the western district, and is 
the home of the United States district judge and district attorney of 
that district. Indeed, Shreveport, next to New Orleans, is the largest 
and most important town in the State of Louisiana. It has a popu- 
lation of 10,000 inhabitants. It is at the head of low-water navigation 
on Red River. It is the shipping point by river, for a large scope of 
country, embracing parts of Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, and is 
the distributing point, in a commercial sense, of an extended section 
of country. 

The receipts of cotton at Shreveport approximate 100,000 bales 
annually. Some years the receipts are over 100,000 bales; in other 
years under. The town is the center of a magnificent cotton-grow- 
ing region, not excelled by any other in the world, and its prospects 
are considered first class. It is alive, progressive, prosperous, grow- 
ing place. The manufacturing interests of the town are considera- 
ble and constantly growing. Recently acotton-mill has been estab- 
lished there; and, besides this, there are three large cotton com- 
presses, one large cotton-seed-oil mill, cotton-gin manufactory, foun- 
dry, large lumbering industries, a furniture factory, &e. Two daily 
and weekly newspapers are published in the town, a cotton exchange 
is there, and three banks are scarcely adequate to the transaction of 
its monetary matters. 

Shreveport is the center or focus of several trunk lines of rail- 
road, namely, the Texas and Pacific Railroad, the New Orleans Pa- 
cific Railroad, and the Vicksburgh, Shreveport and Pacific Railroad. 
Of the first named of these roads Shreveport is the eastern termi- 
nus. The road extends from Shreveport westward to a point not 
far east of E] Paso, where it connects with Huntington’s California 
Southern Pacific Railroad, extending from San Francisco to a point 
east of El Paso. So that one can go from Shreveport via El Paso 
to San Francisco by rail. The New Orleans Pacific Railroad is anew 
road, recently constructed, and now in running order from Shreve- 
port to New Orleans—the former city being the northwestern and 
the latter the southeastern terminus of the road. 

The Vicksburgh, Shreveport and Pacific Railroad extends from 
Vicksburgh, its eastern terminus, to Shreveport, its western termi- 
nus. It is now all completed except a gap between Monroe, Louisi- 
ana, and Shreveport, which is partly graded, and under contract to 
be completed by December next. The bridge across the Ouachita 
River for this road is about completed, and the one to cross Red 
River at Shreveport is now under contract. 

This Vicksburgh, Shreveport and Pacific Railroad is part of the 
railway system owned and controlled by what is known asthe “ Er- 
langer Syndicate,” pipet from Cincinnati, over the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway, of which the Erlangers are lessees, to Chattanooga; 
thence to Vicksburgh, overaroad owned by the syndicate, and thence 
to Shreveport, over the Vicksburgh, Shreveport and Pacific, likewise 
owned by the syndicate. Besides the railroads mentioned above 
as converging at Shreveport, other railroads are projected, so that 
the city bids fair to become a railroad center. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BUSINESS THERE. 


Shreveport was some years ago made a port of delivery, and acus- 
toms officer is constantly stationed there. A marine hospital is 
established there; also a signal service or meteorological office. 
The United States courts hold sittings there. It is headquarters for 
an internal-revenue collecting district, embracing a number of par- 
ishes or counties. The yearly collections of revenue in this district 
are about $30,000, as shown in the letter of the deputy collector to 
be found in the appendix hereto. 

The post-office at Shreveport is a very e one, does a very 
large business, and pays the Government a e revenue, as shown 
by the statement furnished by the postmaster there, also to be found 
in the appendix. 

It thus appears that there are six bureaus or departments of 
Government business located at Shreveport, five of which would be 
accommodated by the proposed public building, and the Govern- 
ment relieved from the payment of rent. 

The Secretary of the Treasury reports that at present it costs the 
Government about $1,800 a year for the rent of the buildings and 
offices used for the accommodation of the Government business. (See 
appendix.) This rent is emits to increase year by year, and just in 
proportion to the rapid growth and increased importance of the city; 
so that it would be a wise measure of economy for Congress to make 
the appropriation asked in the bill under consideration for the erec- 
tion at this time of a public building there. 

That this building is badly wanted, in order to afford adequate 
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accommodations to the transaction of the Government business there, 
is attested by the memorials to Congress of the city council and 
cotten exchange of Shreveport, praying the construction of the build- 
ing. (See appendix.) 

THE RED RIVER. 

Besides its railroad system, Shreveport is situated directly on Red 
River, about five hundred miles from its mouth. It is the principal 
city of the Red River Valley. Both in pon of length of navigation 
and commercial importance, the Red River is the fourth most im- 
portant river in the United States, being exceeded only by the Mis- 
sissippi, the Missouri, and the Ohio. It (the Red) is in seasons of 
high water navigable for fully five hundred miles above Shreveport, 
thus making its total navigable length over one thousand miles, 

At a high stage of water boats ply regalaciy between Shreveport 
and Kiametia, in the Indian Territory, and the river is navigable 
some distance above Kiametia. It drains, in part, three great States, 
to wit, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, and one Territory, namely, 
the Indian Territory. Seven or eight hundred miles of its navigable 
length is through an alluvial valley of wonderful and inexhaustible 
fertility, capable, when fully developed, of producing almost as much 
cotton as is now produced in all the South. 

The upper part of this valley is, as heretofore stated, unsurpassed 
in all the world as a cotton-growing region, while the lower portion 
grows the sugar-cane in great luxuriance, at the same time growing 
cotton well-nigh equal tothe upper regions of the valley. The whole 
of the valley grows corn in great profusion, besides many of the 
smaller grains, all the fruits and vegetables adapted to the temper- 
ate zone, and many indigenous to tropical climates. 

The principal tributaries of the Red are Loggy Bayou, Lake Bis- 
tineau and the Dorcheat, Cane River, Black River, Ouachita River, 
Little River, the Tensas, Bayous Boeuff, Macon, &c., the aggregate 
navigable length of which streams is fally equal to, if it does not 
exceed, the navigable length of the main channel of the Red, namely, 
one thousand miles, thns making a system of navigable water-way 
formed by the Red and its tributaries of more than two thousand 
miles in length, over which, as highways of commerce, are borne the 
rich products of as magnificent an agricultural country as this or 
any other land can boast. 

This great river, Mr. Speaker, like all the rivers of the South flow- 
ing through alluvial formations, is troubled in seasons of low water 
with sand-bars and shoal places, rendering its navigation at once 
difficult, dangerous, and expensive. The Federal Government has 
in the past done a noble work in removing the rafts which for many 
miles completely choked the upper part of the river. It has, too, 
done good work in the removal of snags and sunken wrecks of boats 
from the channel, 

But other than this, the river has received no successful treatment 
at the hands of the Government. The difficulties presented at each 
season of low water by the bars and shoal places have never been 
overcome, though steamboatmen have demonstrated a way to obvi- 
ate the trouble, namely, by 8 temporary jetties where 
they appear. These jetties confine the water and increase the ve- 
locity of the current over the bars, and in this way a channel through 
the bars is washed out. 

The Government has never undertaken, as yet, work of this char- 
acter on the river, for the reason that there has never been in the 
past any appropriation made for the general improvement of the 
river. The money heretofore 5 has been for certain speci- 
tied localities, to wit, the removal of the rafts, closing Tone’s Bayon, 
the falls at Alexandria, and the mouth of the river. 

The season of low water on the river usually lasts about five 
months of the year, in the late summer and early fall. The water 
gets so low on certain of the bars as sometimes to afford a depth of 
only fifteen and eighteen inches, and these bars practically suspend 
navigation during the extreme low-water season. On account oftheir 
existence, the freight tariffs by boats from New Orleans to Shreve- 

ort are oftentimes quadrupled—that is to say, a barrel of flour will 
be carried from New Orleans to Shreveport in high water at one- 
fourth the price that it will be carried for at an extreme low stage 
of water the succeeding fall. 

Nor has the Government, either national or State, ever success- 
fully encountered the problem presented by „the falls” of the river 
at Alexandria. What is called ‘‘the falls” are a series of rapids in 
the river, over a rocky formation, with very swift current, due to a 
fall of 2 feet 6 inches in a distance of 750 feet, equal to a fall of 18 
feet 2 inches per mile. 

In high water and at a moderate stage of water “the falls” are 
covered with water, and boats pass without serious trouble, though 
their passage is sometimes attended with danger. In low water, 
however, “the falls” sometimes bar entirely the passage of boats; 
and atother times boats lie there for days until literally pulled over 
with the hawser and steam capstan, 

Various surveys of the falls have been from time to time ordered 
by Congress, and plans and estimates of expenditure for their im- 
provement have been submitted by the Government engineeers in 
charge of the surveys; but up to this time Congress has failed en- 
tirely to appropriate sufficient funds to remove this great obstruc- 
tion to the navigation of the river. 

During the late civil war, in the year 1864, General N. P. Banks com- 
manded an expedition by land up the Red River Valley. A portion 


of the Federal fleet, under Admiral Porter, co-operated with him by 


water, going up the Red River. The battle of Mansfield was fought 

forty-five miles south of Shreveport, resulting in disaster to the Fed- 

eral forces, who began their retreat down and out of the valley. 

The fleet, which was keeping pace by water with the forces by land, 

also retired down the river until the falls at Alexandria were reached. 

Since their passage over the falls going up, the river had fallen, and 
on getting back to the falls on their retreat it was found there was- 
not sufficient water to admit the passage of the gunboats and trans- 

porus and there was danger of capture by the confederates in pur- 
suit. 

In this dilemma an engineer connected with the fleet, by the name 
of Bailey, constructed a dam of rocks and earth in the nature ofa jetty 
at the lower falls, just above the town of Alexandria, and on the oppo- 
site side of theriver. This confined the waters and raised the river at 
that point sufficient to admit the passage of the fleet, and thus saved 
it. portion of this dam still stands there, and the effect of it has. 
been and is to throw the current of the river directly against the 
Alexandria side, causing the destruction of much valuable property 
on the upper front of that town. This destruction of properiy will 
continue unless measures are taken to protect the bank from erosion. 

The following extract taken from the Louisiana Democrat, a news- 
poper published at Alexandria, in its issue of February 22, 1882,shows 

ow great the damage has been resulting from this cause : 

It strikes us as remarkably singular as well as unfortunate that there has never 
been any proper efforts made in past years by the various Representatives of this 
district in Congress to have means appropriated by the Government to build a 
breakwater somewhere above Alexandria to protect the river front of the town. 

Within the last twenty-five years property of the value of at least $100,000 has 
been destroyed by the constant caving away of the town front. This encroach- 
meni of the channel is still going on and the natural course of the current tends to 
strike the front of the town with increasing force. 

An appropriation to protect the town against this danger is, I am 

glad to say, embodied in the river and harbor bill which passed the 
ouse at the present session, 

For years past great trouble has been experienced at the mouth of 
Red River in seasons of low water. The Atchafalaya River, which 
takes its rise in Red River, (as an outlet,) about seven miles from 
where the Red empties into the Mississippi, has practically absorbed 
the Red, and threatens to completely divorce the Red from the Mis- 
sissippi. This is because the Atchafalaya affords a shorter passage, 
with greater fall for the waters of the Red to the Gulf than the Mis- 
sissippi does. The consequence of this diversion of the waters of the 
Red down the Atchafalaya is that between the head of Atchafalaya 
and the Mississippi (seven miles) in low water a bar forms, some- 
times entirely closing all navigation through the month of the Red 
into the Mississippi. 

In the summer of last year, (1881,) for a period of two or three 
weeks, this bar at the mouth of the Red prevented the ingress and 
egress of all boats to and from that river, This continued until the 
Government dredge-boats dredged out a channel from the Mississippi 
to the Atchafalaya. Before this channel was dredged, boats would 
bring Red River freights from New Orleans to the mouth of Red 
River, there disembark it, when it would be hauled overland about 
five or six miles to another boat in Red River, above the bar, where 
the freight would be embarked on this second boat for its destination 
up Red River, 

I haye mentioned these facts to call the attention of Congress to 
the great difficulties encountered in the low-water navigation of 
Red River—a river, as heretofore stated, navigable in high water 
more than 1,000 miles, and to the necessity for greater appropriations 
in future for the proper regulation and rectification of what is the 
fourth most important stream in the Union. 

Surely, a river from which is shipped annually about 250,000 bales 
of cotton as the products of the country N by it, and to which 
is shipped for consumption annually over 50,000 tons of general mer- 
chandise, is deserving of the fostering care of the National Govern- 
ment. The above figures are taken from the memorial of the cotton 
exchange at Shreveport to Congress, on the subject of river improve- 
ment, submitted to the House in February last by me, and which is 
to be found in the appendix to these remarks. 

From the country watered by the tributaries of the Red River, 
which seek an outlet to that river through Black River, there is 
raised nearly as much cotton as is grown in the Red River Valley 
proper, and nearly as many tous of merchandise are shipped to that 
country as to the Red River country. So that the country watered 
by the Red and its tributaries may be said to produce annually be- 
tween four hundred thousand and five hundred thousand bales of 
cotton, and to require for its annual consumption about one hun- 
dred thousand tons of general merchandise. 

When we consider that this magnificent country is yet almost in 
the infancy of its development, we can form some idea of the possi- 
bilities offering there, and within easy reach of capital, enterprise, 
and energy. 

Relative to the commercial importance of the Red River country, 
I make the following extracts from the annual report of the Chief 
of Engineers of the United States Army to the Secretary of War for 
the year 1881, Part II, pages 1403 to 1405: 

Number of steamboats running to and from Shreveport are twenty ; total ton- 
nage of same, 64,630; value of annual imports, (estimated,) $11,253,960; value of 
annual exports, (estimated, ) $5,537,600. 
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And in same book, on page 1406, I find the following: 


Total value of cotton, cotton-seed, cattle, sugar, molasses, , hides, and sun- 
Aries shi down Red River to New Orleans from Copter 1880, to Jul 
1881, $9,455,000. Total number of tons of general merchandise shipped up 
River annually is 50,000, exceeding in value the down-stream shipments. 


This was for the Red River country proper, and exclusive of the 
productions of the country watered by the tributaries of the Red, to 
wit, the Black, Ouachita, and Little Rivers and their confluents, and 
of the merchandise shipped to the latter region. 

It will be thus seen that the value of the productions and of the 
commerce and trade of the Red River country is in the neighborhood 
of $25,000,000 annually; and if to this be added the value of the pro- 
ductions and of the commerce and trade of the above-named tribu- 
taries of the Red, it will appear that the aggregate worth of the pro- 
ductions and of the commerce and trade of the country wa by 
the Red and its tributaries is not far short of $50,000,000 annually. 

This is, indeed, a grand showing, and is eloquent as an argument 
going to show that these rivers, all of which badly need improve- 
ment, should receive greater attention at the hands of Congress than 
has been accorded them in the past, or is accorded them in the river 
and harbor bill of this year. 


BAYOU PIERRE. 


A raft of abont seven miles in length formed some years ago in 
Bayon Pierre, a navigable stream in Northwestern Louisiana. This 
bayou takes its rise near the city of Shreveport, and rans parallel 
with Red River on the west side for about one hundred and fifty 
miles, when it empties into Red River. It is fed mainly by Tone’s 
Bayou, which empties into it from Red River at a point twenty-five 
miles below Shreveport. 

Some years ago the Government made an appropriation for the 
removal of the great raft in Upper Red River, above Shreveport. 
The officials of the Government in the prosecution of this work 
did not pull the logs, drift-wood, and brush forming the great raft 
out of the river, but merely loosened them and permitted them to 
float down the current. These logs and brush went down Tone’s 
Bayou and into Bayou Pierre and there lodged, forming a raft in that 
stream of many miles in ent, which is constantly increasing. 

Again, a few years ago, when an effort was made by the Govern- 
ment to close Tone’s Bayou, to assist in the work chains and other fast- 
enings were stretched across the bayou to catch the drift-wood float- 
ing down, and men were stationed on Red River, at the point where 
Tone’s Bayou makes out of the river, to turn all the drift floating 
down the river down Tone’s Bayou, in order to form a raft in that 
stream in aid of the works looking to the closing of the stream. 

This went on until an immense raft had been formed in Tone’s 
Bayou by the Government employés, which raft remained there for 
some months, and until a heavy rise of water swept it away along 
with the Government works, and carried the raft down into Bayou 
Pierre, where it lodged against the raft already formed there, as 
above described, increasing the length and extent of the raft in the 
said Bayou Pierre. 

Not only is this raft obstructing a navigable stream but it is also 
resulting in the overflow nearly every year in seasons of high water 
of many thousands of acres of very valuable alluvial lands; and this 
overflow, from this cause, is becoming worse and worse every year. 

Last year the back lands of many of the plantations on the river, 
between it and Bayou Pierre, were overflowed from this cause an 
much destruction of crops occasioned thereby. During the present 

ear twice have these plantations been snbmerged, and their over- 
Jow is directly traceable to the existence of this raft in Bayou Pierre. 
So great is the trouble and 3 it is causing that private letters 
received by me from planters in that section indicate that unless re- 
lief is extended by the removal of the raft that portion of the valley 
will have to be abandoned. 

The raft acts as adam in 2 = the waters and preyenting 
them from escaping down the channel of the bayou, and thus the 
submergence of the 1 ee fer brought about. 

The public sentiment of the State of Louisiana for its removal re- 
cently found expression in a memorial of the General Assembly, now 
in session, to Congress, asking an appropriation of $100,000 to be used 
in clearing the stream of the raft. This appropriation is asked on 
the groun 

First, that the raft closes entirely to navigation a navigable stream. 

Second, because it is the direct cause of destructive floods, at every 
stage of high water, over the adjacent country. 

In 1878 Congress ordered a survey of Bayou Pierre, with the view 
to its improvement. This survey was made, and the report is to be 
found in the report of the Chief of Engineers of 1879. The engi 
neers making the survey estimated it would cost at that time 875, 
to remove the raft; but since then the raft has greatly enlarged, and 
it would now require about $100,000 forits removal. Congress never 
acted on the report and estimates, and no appropriation was made. 

It is of the utmost importance to that country that this raft be 
removed, and as the Government, through its employés, was instru- 
mental in putting it there, it behooves the Government to remove it. 
I have brought this matter to the attention of the Commerce Com- 
mittee of both the House and Senate, besides cnr rsp ths neces- 
sary bill, and indulge the hope that an appropriation will be made 
at least sufficient to begin the work. 


APPENDIX. 
No. 1. 

Memorial of the board of trustees of the city of Shreveport, Louisiana, urging the 
AAAA of 0 ..... to serve as custom-house, court- 
house, post-office, signal-service and internal-revenue offices, &. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States in Congress assembled : 
GENTLEMEN: The petition and memorial of the board of trustees of the city of 
Shreveport, amunicipal corporation duly chartered and incorporated, located in the 
h of Caddo, State of Louisiana, wit! 1 beg leave to show that by acts of 
gress it has been made a port of entry, being at the head of nav on Red 

River. It is one of theseats of justice for holding sessions of the United States circuit 

aud district courts forthe northern district of Louisiana. That it is an extensive 

mail-dtstributing point, as also for the collection of internal revenue. That itis the 
eastern terminus of the Texas and Pacific Railroad; the northern terminus of the 


New Orleans Pacific Railroad; the western terminus of the Vicksburgh, Shreve- 
pet and Pacific Railroad. That it has a United States signal-service station. 
bat it is the prospective and desi crossing points for various other chartered 


railroads running north and south, and northeast and southwest. That at present 
it is the second city in the State of Louisiana in point of po tion and wealth, 
and is located in the midst of an extensive, and productive territory that 
is growing more and more important every year. For the foregoing reasons and 
for many others that might be enumerated and fairly urged we respectfully ask 
that Congress make a sufficient ek iy miners of money for the purpose of N 
a building suitable to the accomm: on of the United States circuit and distric’ 
courts and officials, United States custom-house, bonded warehouse, signal service, 
mail service, internal-revenne service, and public. land office. Such a building is 
an absolute necessity, as the officials at present have to rent their accomm 
tions in widely scattered localities and of a character greatly inadequate to the 
growing necessities, oe Pe eA and convenience of the public service. 

Wherefore the council of the city of Shreveport respectfully ask for the appro- 
priation of $200,000 to be e ed for the purposes prayed for. 

We ask our Senators and Representatives in Congress to present this memorial 
and pees, and use every effort to obtain the necessary appropriation as speedily 
as ©. 

us done, r and seoa ata lar meeting of the conncil of the city 
N sa and the seal of the city attached thereto, the 5th day of January, 


ANDREW CURRIE, Mayor. 
W. J. BRUNER, Secretary of Council. 


No. 2. 
Memorial of Shreveport Cotton Exchange. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled : 
We, the A citizens of Shreveport, Cadda Parish, Louisiana, and 
members of the Co! 


Attest: 


district, to wit: one asking an appro riation for the erection of a public building 

in the city of Shreveport and the other asking an appropriation for the improve- 

ment of the navigation of Red River. 

Soa come — vial 5 con ht distributing post-office fi larg f 

and commerci ce, is the g ice fora e scope 0 
hi marters in North 2 


here; that there is here a United States marine hospital, a signal: service office, and 
a collector of customs office. 

Your 8 res ere that the cost to the Government for the 
payment of rent for the various buildings and offices necessary to accommodate 
the officials holding these various offices is no inconsiderable charge upon the Gov- 
ernment, and moreover the accommodations are not commensurate with the grst 
ness and wealth of the nation. We have had 1 from the ks 
of the Cotton Exchange by a committee appointed for pe papos the following 
report, which we submit as part of this memorial. It be seen bow 1 
aum of money is annually paid by the planting interest in excessive naas - 
dent to a suspension of navigation., As regards the last-mentioned bill, asking 
for an appropriation for the Red River, we respectfully represent that Red R 
ranks among the most t streams inthe Union. Its alluvial bottom em- 
braces millions of acres of the finest cotton lands in the world, capable, if under 


8 of producing nony as much cotton as is now grown in all the South. 
ss 


tible of rei car or one thousand miles, and your 3 believe 
that your honorable y will with them in the opinion the ap ris- 
tion asked is a very small one in comparison with the magnitude of the —— 
involved. In view of the facts here presented, we pray ge honorable body to 
pass the bills herein mentioned, ror which we ever pray, &c.: 


SuREVEPORT, LOUISIANA, January 27, 1882. 
To the President and Board of Directors of the Shreveport Cotton Exchange : 
GENTLEMEN: Your committee beg leave to submit to nton: the following re 
Red River, 


Touching the matter of cotton moved from the banks o we beg leave 
to report as follows: 


iver 


Bales. 


Amount of cotton delivered at New Orleans from Red River last season.. 186, 585 
Estimated amount delivered at Fulton, Arkansas, to Iron Mountain road. 20, 000 


From banks at points within reach of navigation to at various 
DOR Loran seedless c E A 30, 000 
II acts 03 «hens soning a v 236, 585 
Touching the matter of merchandise and freights : 


Shipped up Red River to Shreveport last season 
Shipped by steamer above Shreveport same season. 
Shipped by steamer below Shreveport to plantations 


The rate of freight in hi 
fourth class, (per 100 
low water from New 
by rail, 72 cents. 


water to New Orleans from Shreveport, by river, 
20 cents; by rail, 72 cents. The rate of freight in 
leans, by river, fourth class, (per 100 pounds,) 62} cents ; 


Average length of the high-water stage of na tion in Red River, five months. 
If proper improvements are made on the river it is thought by steamboatmen that 
ghts can be carried at h round. 


h- water rates the ane 
Cotton from Shreveport to the east, by river, during high water, (per 100 pounds,) 
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70 cents. None handled by river in low water. During high water, cotton east, 
from Shreveport, (per 100 pounds,) 65 cents; during high water, by rail, $1.14. 
Cotton to New Orleans, by river, during high water, (per bale,) $1.25; during low 
water, $4; by rail, during low water, $4.50. 

Very respectfully, 


Ata special meeting of the cotton exchange, held on the 2d day of Feb " 
‘the above onde pp report of committee was submitted and „ 


r 8. B McCUTCHEN, 
JAS. V. NOLAN. — i 


UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVEXUE, 
DEPUTY COLLECTOR'S OFFICE, DISTRICT or Louisiana, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, January 28, 1882. 

Sin: Yours of 17th instant at hand, and in answer thereto will make the follow- 
äng statements in the collection of internal revenue at this point: 

State of Louisiana composes one district, Hon. Morris Marks, collector, and 
subdivided into divisions, this being the eighth division of the Louisiana district, 
comprising the following parishes: Bien Bossier, Caddo, De Soto, Natchi- 
toches, Red River, Saian, and Webster, headquarters at Shreve The col- 
lections from this district for special taxes alone amount to about $30,000 this year, 
ending A 30, 1882, the end of current year. 

The ted States district court for the western district of Louisiana convenes 
in Shreveport next menth, and for the first term will have a respectable docket, 
-consistin: 3 of violations of the internal revenue laws. For the present, a 
building has secured for the use of the court, it being the largest and most 
conveniently arranged for the purpose. Still there are not ficient rooms for 
‘the officers of the court alone. 

In addition to the United States district court there is a deputy collector of cus. 
toms, for which an allowance of $10 per month is made for rent, a post. office. and 
-a Signal-Service office, which is wed by the Government; buta United States 
commissioner's office and deputy collector of internal revenue office, rents are paid 
by the respective officers from their individual funds, which is rather an unjust dis- 
crimination, but would be overcome by the estab ent of a public b in 
the city. 

There are many reasons beyond my official functions which would be of far 
more weight before a committee, which I have no doubt you have utilized, that 
would be ond me to bring to your attention. 

With best wishes for success, I am, respectfully, 


Hon. N. C. BLaxcuarp, Washington. 


WM. T. FLEMING. 


Statement of business transacted at the 0 at Shreveport, Louisiana, for the 
* wer ending December 21, est. 


MONEY-ORDER BUSINESS. 


Dr. | Cr. 
No. of orders. || No. of orders. 
5,214 Domestic M. O. issued. $74, 956 16 || 2,486 Domestic M. O. paid... $61,712 94 
Fees on same 671 10 3 Canadian M. O. paid.. 88 00 
5 Canadian M. O. issued 120 00 | 8 British M. O. paid 204 28 
Fees on same 195 ee Ma O Rt 544 43 
28 British M. O. issued 371 40 1 Italian M. O. paid..... 16 40 
Fees on samo 9 75 78 Repaid W O- paid- 1,157 81 
89 German M. O. issued. 2. 023 35 Depote tA Rock, 
Fees on Same 33 60 n 160, 250 00 
12 Italian M. O. issued 369 00 | 
Fees on game 5 85 
3 French M. O. issued 14 00 | 
esata aye) 3 45 
posits for postmas' 
GEG oo dee 147, 127 00 Balance 1. 729 75 
225, 708 61 225, 703 61 
REVENUES, 
Waste 88 81 t 
RTE See Expense account 
A siman ng siara 5 1. 185 00 
Sale of stamps „077 60 Net revenue 
; 10, 267 40 
No. registered letters and par- No. registered letters and 
cels received AE cels rp — SS hee sa 
Weight of mail for one month Weight of mail for one month 
received, pounds 22,214 dispatched, pounds 


Unmailable matter and letters sent to dead letter office, 3,129 pieces. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, January 28, 1882. 
Sin: In mse to the reqnest contained in your letter of the 25th instant, 


I have the honor to state that the following rents are paid for ofice accommoda- 
tions for Federal officers at Shreveport, Louisiana, namely: 


Bignal office, per annum 22 2000cecccencesceeccerennerssensersees 144 00 
Customs office, PRT BUNUN w œAA——A—AA. ———— anda 120 

Marine Hospital Service, per annum 180 00 
United States courts, per annum. ........... 2222-2. 222-2 eee eee seen ee eee 1, 000 00 


Internal revenue office—no allowance. 
Very respectfully, 


Hon. N. C. Braxcuarp, M. C., 
House of i 


necessary to brin 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


HON. COURTLAND C. MATSON, 


OF INDIANA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6514) making a riations for the of invalid 
other 9 for the fecal Pon caning June 30, 1883, — ter 7 ee 
upon a motion to suspend the rules 
Mr. MATSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The consideration of this bill opens a wide field for 
discussion. It takes from the Treasury more money than has been 
taken by any single enactment since the period of the civil war. 
Notwithstanding that fact, I shall vote for it as cheerfully as I would 
have voted for any of the enormons appropriations that were made 
that war to a successful termination if I had then 
been a member of this body. When I cast my vote for this appro- 
priation I am giving no charity, no gratuity, but I am simply voting 
to discharge an obligation that rests upon the people, as solemnly 
ha as any that was ever owed—the most debt that was 
created by the war. 

And, Mr. Speaker, it should be here observed that the manifest 
purpose of every member of this House to permit this bill to pass 
without any opposition or dispute, and under a suspension of the 
rules, is the clearest evidence of the fact that the pensions which 
this Government owes to its soldiers are safe in the hands of either 
of the great political parties of the country. And it gives particular 
emphasis to the fact that the ex-confederates who are here as the 
representatives of the peor lately in rebellion against the Govern- 
ment are sincere in their declarations that they and the people they 
represent have accepted the results of the war with its conse- 
quences. 

An interesting statement was submitted by the honorable Commis- 
sioner of Pensions in response to a resolution of the Senate in April 
last, from which it is ascertained that at the end of the last fiscal 
year for the paymentof pensions, to wit, 5 4, 1881, there was 
at that time not a single county or parish in all of the United States 
that had not a pensioner. It is also ascertained that this large num- 
ber of pensioners is by no means equally distributed among the dif- 
ferent Congressional districts of the country. In fact, a very great 
disparity Ne the range being from twenty-seven in the third 
distriet of 3 lowest number aga bea any one district— 
to 2,930 in the first district of Kansas, the highest number residing 
in any one district at that time. 

I discover that the district which I have the honor to represent 
had much more than an average number of pensioners, the number 
“2 each county thereof and the value of the pensions being as fol- 

WS: 


and pass the same. 


: + = 
EF i 

County. uf "4 8. 
A 22 | 23 
Z 4 4 


The whole number of pensioners residing within the different Con- 
gressional districts of the United States was 248,234. The average 
number to each district was 813. It was to be expected that the 
localities that furnished the soldiers for the Union would now contain 
the great body of the pensioners, and so it happens. And I 


of this matter for the pu of showing still more clearly the pa- 
triotie action of our friends from the South, who, without complaint 
bear necessarily the ter burden of this large disbursement of 
money from the public Treasury, in that so small a portion of it is 
taken into their communities and invested among their people. 
But, Mr. Speaker, oe by this bill we appropriate an even 
hundred million dollars for the purpose of paying the pensions of the 
coming fiscal year, the appropriations of the sue ing year, and 
sat one other, must be even larger than this one. On the Ist 


y of November last there was still pending and unadjudicated 
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more than 227,000 claims which involved the payment of arrears, and 
of that number it may be safely assumed that 200,000 will still remain 
undecided at the end of the present fiseal year. 

As the number upon the roll increases and as the claims involving 
arrears are adjudicated the amount necessary to pay both must in- 
crease. However, with all that taken into the account, there is no 
canse of alarm. We can materially reduce our revenues, both in the 
matter of customs and in the sum derived from internal taxation, so 
that the burdens resting upon the people will be greatly lightened, 
and still have money enough to pay the debt as it falls due, the in- 
terest thereon, the current ordinary expenses of the Government, 
and the most liberal pensions to the survivors of our wars. So I re- 
peat that there isno good cause for any public alarm upon the ques- 
tion of the gross amount necessary to pay pensions. Nor do I assert 
that there is any such alarm among the people of this country. 
Some of the great newspapers have loudly 8 against the law 
3 ae the arrears act, and some have gone so far as to demand 

ts repeal. 

I think it is safe to say here and now, Mr. Speaker, that that law 
will never be repealed. It is founded npon the principle of doing 
exact justice to those who are now entitled to share the bounty of 
the Government on account of the helplessness brought upon them 
in its military service. It has been so far executed that its repeal 
now would only create a new injustice to those who would be thus 
deprived of its benefits. No, sir; it will remain upon the statute- 
book and be fully executed until every dollar of this the most sacred 
debt growing out of the late war has been fully discharged and paid. 

Some of the newspapers that have clamored loudest against this 
law have been heretofore most solicitous about the maintenance of 
the public eredit, alleging and insisting that as a measure of pro- 
tection in times of crisis and danger hereafter we must now pay all 
and even more than we owed. They forget that the repeal of this 
law, showing as it would upon the part of the Government an in- 
difference to the just demands of those who-were its willing de- 
fenders in the time of its greatest danger, would operate to weuken 
and probably destroy our only means of defense at such times—that 
defense which we can alone get from our volunteer citizen soldiers. 

But it is urged that gigantic frauds have been practiced under this 
law. I deny it. I shall not assert that no frauds have been suc- 
cessful, but I do say that under the rales and regulations governin 
the Pension Office, as it is now administered, a fraud is well nigh 
impossible. I think, Mr. Speaker, that the one prolific source of 
mistake here is that we are apt to compare the pensioner whose dis- 
ability is not visible with the one whose injury is open to the casual 
observer, and because we neither see nor feel his disability we con- 
clude against him. These pensioners are all examined by competent 
surgeons or boards of surgeons, and the precise disability which he 
alleges and proves was incurred in the service must be found to be 
still existing, at least in its direct results. It ought to be remem- 
bered, too, that in the extremely active and hazardous operations 
of a four years’ civil war, fought 3 by our volunteers, in a 
strange and to them unhealthy climate, the number of dangers and 
exposures was largely increased. 

ut, Mr. Speaker, there is cause, and just cause, for alarm upon 
the part of the people, not on account of the large expenditures each 
year for the payment of pensions, but because of the reckless expend- 
iture of money in other directions. It was very recently stated 
upon the floor of this House by the distinguished gentleman from. 
Tennessee, the former chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
[Mr. ATKINS,] that within a period of ten years, between 1870 and 
1880, our list of civil officers in the employ of the General Govern- 
ment had nearly doubled; that in 1870 1.4 per cent. of the whole 
opulation held civil offices under the General Government, and in 
1500 2.2 per cent, of the whole people were paid officers upon the 
civil list of the United States. And there is another matter to which 
I invite the attention of the House at this time, the increasing tend- 
ency to place civil officers and their dependents upon the pension 
list. 

As a member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, so studiously 
careful have I been to avoid taking a single step in that direction 
that I have felt compelled in many instances to oppose the report 
of a majority of that committee and again upon the floor of this 
House the granting of pensions to those who were even in the quasi 
military service, such as employés in the Quartermaster’s and 
Paymaster’s Departments, nurses, contract surgeons, and in another 
case the widow of a professor in the Naval Aca: emy. Some of these 
cases were such as appealed strongly to my Pla eer but the rule 
by which I have been guided is that no pension should be considered 
or granted as a Fail but that the 4 5 to it is implied from the 
very contract of enlistment and from the laws in force at the time. 

At this session this House has made considerable advances in the 
direction of the policy of the British Government relating to the pen- 
sioning of civil officers. This has been done, too, without providing, 
as England has, for very large reductions in salaries, that the Govern- 
ment might thus by its saving create a sort of life-insurance fund for 
the benefit of its officers. Already all the surviving widows of the 
ex-Presidents have been munilicently N a bill has passed 
this House providing in effect, although not by its terms, for the pen- 
sioning of the employés of the Life-Saving Service; another is pend- 
ing of a like character for the benefit of the employés of the railway 
mail service, and still another in behalf of the officers and men of the 


revenue-mnarine service. If these bills become laws, how soon may 
we expect that all the officers of the Government will be demandin 
a like gratuity because of the precedents then so well established f 

In the case of the military and naval pensions we can soon pay and 
discharge them; but when the policy of extending pensions to the 
officers of the civil list is once fairly begun we have placed not only 
a heavy burden upon ourselves but we will entail upon our childrem 
even a heavier one, that it may require a revolution to shake off. 

An estimate has been furnished to this House at its present session 
showing that if all the claims now pending involving arrears are 
paid, and all the surviving soldiers of the war with Mexico and the 
widows of the soldiers of that war are soon pensioned—a measure of 
justice already shamefally delayed—for the next twenty-five years 
the annual payment of the whole pens‘on list will then only aver 
abont fifty millions of dollars, and after that time will necessarily 
much less. So that it seems to be susceptible of easy demonstration 
that with an economical administration of the Government we can 
pay all our soldiers the pensions we so justly owe them. 

ut, upon the other hand, with a reckless extravagance in public 

expenditures this average sum of fifty millions per annum will be- 
come one of great burden to a complaining people, and the pensions 
that were cheerfully paid when we had a full Treasury will become 
unpopular, and in the necessity of the case might be reduced or even 
abandoned. And thus it is that this most deserving class of our 
citizens are doubly interested in the prudent and economical admin- 
istration of our affairs. 
I have but one criticism to offer upon this bill. It provides in the 
second section for some amendments to the law authorizing special 
examinations by clerks and agents of the pension department into 
the merits of pending and adjudicated claims, It fails to provide 
that these examinations shall be held only after due notice has been 
given the claimant or pensioner, I have already asked the honorable 
gentleman in charge of this bill [Mr. O'NEILL] to accept an amend- 
ment to that effect, but it seems that he has not been authorized by 
his committee so todo. And in the same connection it was stated 
by my colleague [General 8 that such is now the universal 
practice of the Department. I replied then, and I repeat it here, 
that it ought to be not only the practice but the law, so that no 
claimant or pensioner could possibly be made the object of secret 
attack on account of any one’s malice or prejudice. 

I shall, however, Mr. Speaker, gladly vote for this bill, and hope 
to soon see that beceme a law which is so well indorsed as a prac- 
tice; and I shall at the earliest date introduce a bill to that effect. 


Internal-Reyenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. FETTER 8. HOBLITZELL, 


OF MARYLAND, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 27, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No, 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 


Mr. HOBLITZELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER : That portion of the internal-revenue system remain- 
ing upon the statute-books of the country comprises in part a policy 
of taxation sprung from the loins of the great war struggle of the 
States of the Union, and it found its justification in the magnitude 
and perilous necessity of that conflict, The Government was strained 
at every 55 to maintain its full war power, and the people of the 
country cheerfully submitted to every demand made upon their purse 
and industry that the privilege of living and enjoying the fruits of 
their labor might be preserved to them and their children under an 
indissoluble union of indestructible States. But, Mr. Speaker, sub- 
mission to this mode of taxation in an hour of danger and peril,. 
while it illustrates in an eminent degree the F of a free peo- 
ple, cannot be construed into an approval of that system as an ordi- 
nary means of providing revenues to meet the expenditures of Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, the history of our country is a standing 
protest against the continuance of such a system upon the body-pol- 
itic after the emergency commanding it has passed away. 

Sir, the excise system of taxation is the outgrowth of foreign soil,. 
of monarchical absolutism. It is undemocratic, unrepublican, and 
utterly repugnant to the spirit of our people and our free institu- 
tions. In iy oer the imposition of such taxes was first made in 
the year 1643, having been extensively practiced in other portions of 
continental Europe before that period. In our country it was first 
used in 1791, just after the revolutionary struggle had ended and 
when our statesmen and public men were endeavoring to sustain the 
position of independence they had won as the rich fruits of a bloody 
revolution by laying and collecting sufficient revenues to meet the 
great expense of the war for liberty. The highest tax imposed upon 
distilled spirits under this policy was only 25 cents per gallon, and 
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et the patriotism of our ancestors, just emerged from a long and 
Tio conflict that had been crowned with glorious success, was 
not proof against this call upon the spirit which had served them ‘‘in 
times that tried men’s souls,“ and the country’s history was blurred 
with the stain of a whisky insurrection in a neighboring State whose 
ple were largely interested in the production of distilled spirits, 
an the very presence of their magnificent victory. These taxes, 
odious in their inception, grew more and more odious each year of 
their exaction until the inauguration of President Jefferson, under 
whose wise and beneficent administration the whole system was 
uprooted and abolished. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, after the war of 1812, when another great and 
pressing necessity for reyenues to enable the Government to meet 
the increased expenditures growing qui of our conflict with Great 
Britain was upon us, a renewal of this system was recommended by 
ur then President, James Madison, in aid of the revennes of the 
country, but it continued in force only a few years, being repealed 
an the year 1817 in obedience to the sentiment of jee opinion, 
which crystallized the faith of the masses in the belief that the power 
of taxation should only be exercised in this form upon extraordinary 
occasions, and the occasion ended, the system itself should end with 
the necessity creating it. 

Sir, the present internal-revenue system has operated oppressively 
upon the labor, industry, and business interests of the country for a 
period of twenty years, and to-day, notwithstanding the bounties to 
the soldiers of the war, the ample provision made for the payment 
of the public debt, and the great largesses scattered with bountiful 
hand in aid of commerce, internal improvements, and public buildings, 
the appalling fact stares us in the face that a surplusof more than a 
hundred millions of dollars—and still on the increase—lies dormant in 
the coffers of the public Treasury after the payment of most liberal 
and munificent 9 for ordinary governmental purposes. 
And yet, Mr. Speaker, the odious system of revenue has its warm 
advocates upon this floor, representing a Republican majority, who 
refuse to relieve the famishing business of the country and take off 
the onerous burden of labor and industry that is weighing down 
the wealth and productive power of the people. Such a condition 
of things is unparalleled in the history of legislation, and if not 
«criminal deserves the malediction of every honest man, capitalist 
und laborer, throughout the length and breadth of this t Union. 

Sir, think of it. Think of it, freemen of America. ore than a 
hundred millions of the wealth-producing power of the people, wrung 
from the sweat of labor, locked up in the vaults of the nation and ab- 
solutely paralyzed by the maintenance of this infamous policy of in- 
ternal taxation! Do you wonder that capital is cautious, that the 
cost of living is alarmingly on the increase, and that labor is uneasy 
and refuses to work for unremunerative wages which are not ade- 
quate to the wants of their families? Where is it going to end, I 
Ask, if the great car of J 9 is to move on at the bidding of 
King Caucus, reckless of the rnin and destruction of the national 
prosperity and the happiness of the people which marks the track of 
its iron wheels? Sir, the Republican majority of this House are re- 
sponsible for the continuation of this pernicious policy; and the 
great voice of the American people at the ballot-box in November 
will put the seal of their condemnation upon that party who, in de- 
termining the legislative policy of the present Con gave them 
a stone when they asked for bread; and instead of conserving the 
wants and necessities of 50,000,000 people, instead of affording relief 
to the perishing strength of production and building up all that con- 
-stitute the life and power of a great country, dictates through a 
party caucus the miserable measure included in the terms of the bill 
under consideration. It may be wisdom and statesmanship from a 
Republican stand-point to believe that the chief end of man is the 
-distribution of the official loaves and fishes incident to government, 
but I admonish them that while Nero fiddles Romeis burning. Your 
prosperity is staggering under the burden of these merciless exac- 
tions, and the time and the hour foreshadow revolution and panic. 

Mr. Speaker, the people with one voice have demanded relief from 
these excise taxes, and their collection is as unjust as they are un- 
necessary. The Democratic party here have honestly endeavored by 
proper amendments to this measure to secure the relief desired, but, 
-sir, in vain have the poopie and their representatives appealed to the 
power and conscience of King Caucus. The fiat has gone forth, and 
while monopoly and money-power reap relief from their oppressive 
burdens, the honest labor and industry of the country must suffer 
still another season. I have voted for every amendment looking to 
a reduction of taxation, and Iam ready to vote for the entire repeal 
-of the internal-revenue system, excepting alone the collection of a 
fair tax upon distilled spirits, offering ai will an opportunity in a 
proper revision of the tariff to relieve the consumer substantially by 
the reduced cost of articles of necessity without impairing the reve- 
nue to be collected, and permitting also the withdrawal of alcohol 
from bond free from tax when in the arts and for chemical and 
other purposes, as provided in the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, [Mr. WIEIIs.] I will vote for this bill as the 
-only relief permitted by the Republican majority of this House, but, 
Mr. Speaker, in the name of my constituents I enter a solemn pro- 
test against the action of that majority in their denial of that full 
-and ample reduction of taxation which the people command and are 
entitled to receive at the hands of their representatives. 


Internal-Reyenue Taxation. 
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or 


WALDO HUTCHINS; 


OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 22, 1882. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hav- 

ag naer consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxa- 
0 

Mr. HUTCHINS said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN : I had not proposed to take part in this debate, 
and should not have done so except for some observations that 
dropped from the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THOMPSON] who 
addressed the committee yesterday. I will say, Mr. Chairman, 
speaking for myself, that I shall vote for the bill now under consid- 
eration. I shall vote for it, not because it is all I could wish it to 
be, nor because it by any means meets fully the wants and necessities 
of the hour. 

The people of this country, if ever in its history they needed relief 
from oppressive taxation, need it to-day. The most casual observer 
of the signs of the times cannot but see that there is something 
wrong in the business affairs of the country, and it can easily be 
discerned what that difficulty is. 

Awakening from the long lethargy following the depression of 
1873, our national industry, like an aroused giant, again resumed its 
task of ministering not only to the wants of the fifty million of our 
own citizens, but to those of the whole world. Wehave made enor- 
mous strides in the last few years. We have exported millions of 
bushels of wheat, we have built thousands of miles of railroad, but 
our giant is beginning to stagger in his onward march. He has too 
heavy a load toc . Hercules himself could never have performed 
his fabulous labors had he been hampered with such a load as now 
bears down the industry of our nation. 

What are we to understand by the uprising of the people, the so- 
called “strikes” and the ‘labor troubles” that have shown them- 
selves under such terrible aspects during the past few years? 
not these disturbanees grow out of a policy fostered and made pow- 
erful by Congressional legislation? Is there not a great wrong exist- 
ing somewhere which human forecast can discern and which can 
plainly be traced to this Capitol? It seems plain to me that the 
tariff and internal revenue are the guilty causes of these convulsions 
in the body-politic. The terrible burden which the laboring classes 
are compelled to e by reason of the outrageous imposts upon all 
they eat and all they drink is the palpable cause of these violent 
agitations, With us the question to be answered is, how can this 
burden be removed ? 

To-day we are collecting by taxes from the people of the country 
each year $100,000,000 more than the necessities of the Government 
call for, and it 1 proposer by this bill to reduce taxes to the extent 
of only $17,000,000. Some measure should have been perfected and 
introduced into this House early in the session which would have 
relieved the people of more than $60,000,000 of taxes annually, and 
it should have been done with favorable consideration to the busi- 
ness interests of the country. This bill seems to me to be a mere 
makeshift, a 8 to the suffering people, an endeavor to 
satisfy them by removing a small part of the heavy load which they 
are now compelled to carry. 

Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to say that I contemplate the situa- 
tion of things as I find them here in Con with amazement. 
How it is ible for the representatives of fifty millions of free, 
enlightened, thinking people to meet here for the solemn 1 
of 1 avowedly for the benefit of the ple, and yet, by 


HON. 


artful processes, evade the consideration of vital questions u 
which real prosperity depends, is more than I can understand. Cer- 
tainly it is not ignorance that produces this state of things, for 


these gentlemen are among the most enlightened and cult in the 
land. They have come up here from the bench, the bar, the learned 
professions, the factory, and the farm professedly to represent and 
to act for the best of the people, but they certainly do not 
faithfully represent the interests and wishes of those who send them 
here, for a large majority of the masses of the population East 
West, North, and South desire relief from the oppressive tariff 
burdens which weigh them down. The mobs,“ the ‘ strikers,” 
and the suffering laborers every where convey to every thinking per- 
son the logie of this fact. Iam therefore forced to the conclusion 
that the majority of this House come here as the representatives of 
a 8 party rather than of the people whose servants they are. 
e must, however, accept the situation as it is. While I wish 
we could have had at this session a modification of the tariff; while 
I regret that the House has voted that it is incapable of properly 
considering the subject, and therefore it has deputed that duty to 
others for them to accomplish the object; while I regret that the 
House through its proper committee did not do that work itself, but 
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inasmuch as we have seen fit to throw the work off our own shoul- 
ders we can expect no relief from any quarter during this session, 
I shall therefore support this measure as the only thing that can be 
done under the circumstances. 8 ' 

I have been surprised at the remarks which have been made on 


this question by gentlemen; at their allegations that it is not Demo- 
cratic doctrine to remove from the shoulders of the people the bur- 
den of internal-revenue taxation, Such statements seem strange to 
me, in looking over the history of the past and considering the action 
of the Democratic party since its organization, that any gentleman 
on this side of the House can say that it ever was Democratic doc- 
trine to impose internal-revenue taxes apon the people except as a 
war measure. I claim it is the most undemocratic system of taxa- 
tion ever devised. It was adopted as a war necessity only, and it 
can only be upheld as such. It has no more place in our civil polity, 
now that the war has been ended seventeen years, than would a 
standing army of 500,000 men in times of peace. 5 

In 1789, in the first Congress that was held after the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, Mr. Madison, immediately after it con- 
vened, introduced a measure providing for revenue for the support 
of the Government. He said: 

rT has been too notorious to make it n for 

—5 to 8 that subject. Let us content ourselves with 3 
to remedy the evil. To do this a national revenue must be obtained, but the s; 
tem must be such a one that while it secures the object of revenue it shall not 
oppressive to our constituents. Happy itis for us that such a system is within 
our power, for I apprehend that both these objects may be obtained from an im- 
post on articles imported into the United States. 


Mr. Madison strenuously opposed the adoption of the excise law, 
imposing internal-revenue taxes. We know what the effect of that 
law was; history informs us of the Shay rebellion and other armed 
demonstrations against its enforcement. 

President Jefferson in his first annual message to Congress recom- 
mended the repeal of the law passed by the First Congress providing 
for the collection of internal- revenue taxes. In his message he says: 

tion combined with other circumstances had pro- 
duced eee 9 which justified the repeal of all internal — 
The remaining sources of revenue will be sufficient to provide for the support of 
the Government, to pay the interest on the public debt, and to discharge the prin- 
cipal in shorter periods than the laws or the general expectation had contemplated. 
War, indeed, and untoward events may change the prospect of fatige ad call for 
expenses which the imports cannot meet; but sound principles not justify 
our taxing the industry of our Federàl citizens to accumulate treasure for war, to 
happen we know not when, and which might not perhaps happen but for the 
temptations offered by that measure. 

Following the recommendation made by Jefferson, Con ten 
years after its enactment, repealed the first law which authorized 
the collection of internal taxes. 

Again, in 1813, owing to the necessities growing out of the war of 
1812, President Madison summoned Congress in an extra session, and 
recommended the adoption of an internal-revenue law as a war 
measure, which law was passed and remained in force until Presi- 
dent Monroe, in his first message, recommended to Congress its 
repeal; and it was repealed. 

hus we have the recommendations of Madison, Jefferson, and 
Monroe, the fathers of the Democratic party, all upon record against 
an internal-revenue system of taxation, except as a war measure, 

But I will come down to later times, to the year 1868, and look 
to the Democratic platform of that year to see what was said in it 
in relation to this internal-revenue tax system. That platform 
demanded— 

The simplification of the system and the discontinuance of inquisitorial modes 
of raising and collecting in revenue, so that burdens of taxation may be 
equalized « and lessened, fhe credit of the Government increased, and the currency 
made g a 

My friend from Kentucky [Mr. THOMPSON] yesterday stumbled a 
great deal at the word “‘inquisitorial,” not being able to understand 
what was meant by that word when used by the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. KELLEY] in presenting his 
reason for the adoption of the bill underconsideration. But here we 
find it in the Democratic platform of 1868. It is a word taken from 
that platform by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and is g 
sound Democratic do e, that this “inquisitorial” mode of raising 
and collecting revenue should be broken up and destroyed. 

And here let me call attention to the Democratic doctrine on the 
tariff, as laid down in the platform of the convention of the Demo- 
cratic party held in 1868, to which I adhere to this day, upon which 
Istand, and upon which I believe in a fair contest the majority of 
the people of this country will stand: 

reven ch equal tion under the 
. Inws an vill afford ineiioatal protection todomostio, manalnct- 
ures, and will, without impairing the revenue, impose the least burden upon, and 
best promote and encourage the industrial interests of the country. 


I stand upon that pate to-day, and, fortified by the precedents 
which I have cited, I advocate the passage of this bill; not because 
it is the best measure that could be presented, but because it is the 
only one that the committee has reported forour consideration look- 
ing toward any relief from the burdens that are oppressing us. 
3 feel it my duty to adopt the policy advocated by my friend 
who spoke yesterday. The Republican party demands that the tariff 
shall remain as it is; that no reduction in it be made. Speak- 
ing for this side, the gentleman claims it as Democratic doctrine 


that the internal-revenue taxes shall not be touched; but shall re- 

main as they are. So we shall be confronted with this condition 
regarding the collection of revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment—the Republican party adhering to the present tariff with all 

its absurdities, and the Democratic party committed tothe internal- 

revenue system and refusing to consent to any modification thereof 
unless the 1 party will consent to a reduction of tariff 
duties. This is not statesmanship. It is not the proper thing to do. 

We are to examine every measure coming before us, and if we find 

it is right, no matter if it be not just what we like, if itisright and 

will relieve any portion of the people of unjust burdens, it is our 

duty to adopt it. 

One word, Mr. Chairman, as to this bill and what it proposes to 
effect. It removes the stamp tax from bank checks. I am told this. 
tax ought not to be taken off. Well, it is a small tax; but it is one 
that bears as heavily upon the poor as any other tax that is imposed 
upon the people. No depositor in a savings-bank can draw out 
twenty-five cents without putting a two-cent stamp upon the check 
or order. I have seen a poor woman go to the counter ofa savings- 
bank to draw out less than twenty cents, and she has had to pay 
one-tenth of the amount drawn out for a two-cent stamp to put on. 
the order before she could draw the money. Now, while the cap- 
italist, the business man, and every one who makes a check is com- 
pelled to put a stamp upon it, he can draw out of the bank one 
thousand or a hundred thousand dollars for the same tax that the 

r woman had to pay on her 1 order of twenty cents. 
hus the burden of this inequality, like most of the burdens of tax- 
ation, falls heaviest upon those least able to pay. This is compara- 
tively a small matter; but none the less should we dispose of it and 

t it out of the way. It is a relic of the war, and I want to brush. 
it aside and put it out of sight. 

It is proposed also to remove the tax upon deposits of money, and 
I am told that this is in the interest of the bankers alone, and so- 
“ should be rejected.” Why, sir, the t need of the South, the- 
Southwest, and the West to-day is bankers. It is money, the instru- 
ment of trade, that they need, without which it cannot be carried 
on as business is transacted in this age of civilization. Money should 
be free as air; no tax of any kind or description should be levied 
upon it except as a war necessity, because in the end such a tax is. 
paa e poor man, who is compelled to borrow money, and at the 

ast labor pays it. Every man who has worked out this problem. 
and seen its practical operation knows that what I say is true, and 
that when we pass this bill, relieving deposits from taxation, we 
reduce to that extent the burdens of the entire community. 

No one can object to the abolition of the tax on matches and the- 
other articles enumerated, medicines, &c., in the bill under consid- 
eration, We can vote for these reductions, and thus make a begin- 
ning in wiping out these taxes which are obnoxious to the people; 
which assist in continuing a system that ought to be blotted out, 
but which never will be, unless we make a beginning toward its. 
accomplishment, 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is said that this bill is proposed merely for- 
the parma of preventing a reduction of duties. I cannot 
think this is so; but granting it to be the fact, still these taxes ought 
to be abolished, even if that were the tendency of this measure. I 
had hoped, and I hope now, that the Committee on Ways and Means. 
will look further into this matter, and see whether they cannot afford 
the people some other relief in addition to that offered by this bill, 
so that the Republican party may not be charged with taking the 
taxes off money in the interest of capital and leaving labor with 
all its burdens still upon it. Of course, that charge 50 the pres- 
ent circumstances might well be made; because the people can well 
say, ‘‘If the Committee on Ways and Means could pre a bill to- 
amend the internal-revenue laws they certainly could have pre- 
pared a measure to relieve the country from some portion of the 
tariff duties.” 

I will make one suggestion to the committee. Why should not 
the duty which was im on su in 1875 of 25 od cent. in 
addition to the duty which then existed be abolished ? e amount 
we are collecting for duties on sugar each year is about $50,000,000. 
This sum is about one-quarter of the entire revenue realized from 
imports; and sngar is not regarded as a luxury, but has become 
an article of prime necessity. Suppose we abolish this duty of 25. 
per cent., which at the time it was imposed was especially designed 
to protect the sinking fund and provide for the exigencies of the 
Government. It was a temporary measure and so conceded to be 
when it was passed. Now, if this law be repealed it would reduce 
the revenue about $11,000,000, and leave about $40,000,000 collected 
upon sugar alone. Think of it! Syer paron who now buys a 
dollar’s worth of sugar pays 30 cents of that dollar into the Govern- 
ment ! This is not right. There is not a member of this 
House who will say that it is 3 The Committee on Ways and 
Means could at once report a bill repealing the law of 1875, and I 
believe it would be passed by this House by a nearly unanimous 
vote, and thus the people be relieved of about $11,000,000 of taxes. 

I had hoped, Mr. Chairman, this Congress would have employed 
itself in meeting and disposing of some of those financial questions“ 
so essential to the prosperity of the whole people. I Doped; 
sir, we might have done something effectual toward re-establi on 
our former prestige upon the ocean as a commercial power. I 
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hoped, sir, that the fruits of our legislation would have made it prac- 
ticable for our merchants to buy ships wherever they could be bonght 
the cheapest, and that by this means we might enter again upon a 
carrying trade on the ocean which would revive at once our mer- 


cantile marine and quicken every enterprise dependent upon capital 
and labor. But I am obliged to conclude from the studied resistance 
which meets every attempt in the interest of such needed and whole- 
some legislation that nothing. salutary in this direction will be done 
by this Con gress. Noone thing would so effectually benefit the pros- 
perity of the whole country as the removal of all legal restraints to 
the buying our ships in any part of the world. It would restore the 
link in that chain of circumstances which connects capital and enter- 
prise together and sets them to work earnestly for grand results, No 
enemy of American institutions could have devised a scheme more 
disastrous to our commercial interests than the present tariff in this 
regard, and no act of legislation would sooner be felt in all the ar- 
teries of commerce and trade than its repeal. There is not a gentle- 
man present who does not fully concede the force of this statement 
and believe in its truth. 

Mr. Speaker, the discussion of the tariff question in its length and 
breadth, in its present and future bearings, in my judgment, should 
develop broader views and higher considerations than is shown by 
the representatives of the Republican party in this House. The 
changed condition of things produced by the marvelous improve- 
ments of the age, brought about by the application of steam and 
electricity, do not seem to be entertained in the narrow and selfish 
policy of the present tariff. Time and space have been annihilated 
and every part of the business world has been brought together. 
The time is approaching when we shall be compelled to consider the 
fact that the true interest of one country cannot be best served by 
proscription aud the restriction of trade. We have got to face this 
great question sooner or later and discuss it upon high ground, and 
why not do so now in the spirit of wise statesmanship? The poli 
that should be adopted by a great nation like ours calls for breadt 
of mind, forecast, and mature judgment. 

The tariff should be so modified that we might build up trade out- 
side of this country. The time when we can do this must come, and 
speedily, or we shall find ourselves in arg financial embarrassment. 
Look at the labor strikes to-day. What do they mean? Overpro- 
duction. Why overproduction? Because it costs so much to pro- 
duce manufactured articles in this pore We cannot compete 
with England in the sale of such articles in the markets of the world. 
That difficulty must be remedied, and the sooner the better. If we 
watch England in her course, and if our agricultural friends of the 
West are watching her to-day they will find that England by her 
policy in two years will be able to supply herself with wheat culti- 
vated by the pauper labor of India, whieh will thus come in compe- 
tition with the free labor of our own country. They have completed 
in India a canal which will irrigate a territory as large as the State 
of Illinois, embracing as fine wheat land as there is in the world, 
We shall have to meet that competition, and in order to be able to 
meet it we should pnt our tariff on such a footing that we may be 
able to mannfacture so as to compete in the markets of the world. 

In some articles we are now competing with the product of other 
countries, We have companies organized in this country producing 
agricultural implements which find their chief market abroad. We 
should so modify our laws, so simplify them as to look in that direc- 
tion to enable us not only to keep our home trade but to compete 
successfully in foreign markets. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to one or two offensive feat- 
ures in this internal-revenue system, which aggravates and annoys 
our people, while it imposes its grievous burdens, I refer to it as 
a system of espionage. 

What is the internal- revenue system but a grand scheme for draw- 
ing ont all the details and the internal working of the private affairs 
of individuals and the secrets of every man’s business? Does it not 
allow, under the forms of law, the agent of the Government to enter 
the private office of the citizen and examine his books and papers? 
Does it not allow him to enter the factory, the workshop, the bank, 
and every place of business for the sanie purpose? It is, Mr. Chair- 
man, a system of espionage that is at war with every principle of 
civil liberty, and in a less enlightened age would have provoked 
armed resistance and bloodshed. 

This internal-revenne system is the handmaid of centralization, 
and centralization is the most dangerous enemy to our institutions. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is an autocrat, a royal ar- 
biter in the bnsiness affairs of the whole country. His influence is 
the most potent of any known foree in our Government. He can 
discover and make use of the secret springs of industrial enterprises, 
and may use this valuable knowledge in the interest of individuals 
or combinations with wonderful effect. Nosystem should be toler- 
ated in our Government nting such functions to an individual ; 
and as soon as practicable this immense one-man power should be 
destroyed and business be allowed to proceed in those natural chan- 
nels which skill and enlightened enterprise employ fortheindividual 
and public good. Aswar measures to save and perpetuate the Gov- 
ernment the people of this country were willing to make almost any 
surrender of minor principles. They were willin to give up priv- 
ileges and rights dear and precious to them, in order to preserve the 
unity of the country. The Anglo-Saxon idea that every man’s house 


is his castle—this grand idea upon which is predicated the whole 
fabric of civil liberty and individual independence—is ruthless] 
violated and repudiated by our internal-revenue system. Ind 
our people have shown great patience in submitting to this offensive 
war measure so long in times of profound peace and general pros- 
perity. My best judgment tells me to begin now and here the work 
of destroying the power of this centralizing agency. While I would 
be glad to see the entire system wiped out, root and branch, at once, 
I shall nevertheless vote for this bill as an entering wedge to the 
osc Vente of that purpose. 

I yield ten minutes of my time to the gentleman from Vermont, 
(Mr. TYLER. ] 


Collectors of Internal revenue. 


SPEECH 


O 


HON. THOMAS M. BAYNE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1852. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2415) to fix the term 
of office of collectors of internal revenue— 


Mr. BAYNE said: 

Mr. Speaker: The object of this bill is not to promote the pub- 
lic service, but to promote political purposes. Until within a very 
short time it has never been a cause of complaint that officials who 
discharge their duties faithfully and well should have a limit put 
upon the tenure of their offices; andnosuch law has been demanded 
until within a comparatively recent period, and as I must think and 
believe, for no other purpose in the world than to promote not the 
good of the service but purely political objects. 

The condition of the internal-revenne service of this country, 
with regard to its management and with regard to the official in- 
8 of those having it in e , has been a most unexception- 

ble and a most exemplary part of the public service. Almost the en- 
tire force of the internal revenue collectors in this country have held 
their positions for a great many years. Nearly every one of them 
who held his position untila very recent period was an appointee of 
President Grant. President Hayes observing, so far as he possibly 
could, a sound eivil-service policy, refused to remove the faithful 
and competent collectors of the internal revenue, and during his 
entire term of office but few, if any, of them were removed. Now 
for the first time, we have an appeal made to Congress to limit and 
fix the tenure of these offi and for what reason? Why, sir, the 
reason given in the re of the committee is to prevent contro- 
versy about the positions and to have the officers secure in their 
places. But who ever dreamed that these officers were not entirely 
secure in their positions until the incoming of the present Admin- 
istration and its policy of proscription? Their positions and their 
tenure were regarded as secure until this time. 

The complaint is made and comes from many quarters, from polit- 
ical quarters and for political reasons only, ‘‘ Oh, these men have held 
their positions for ten years, and for twelve years, and for fourteen 
years, and for sixteen years, and therefore they should be removed.” 
But, sir, that is the argument of the politician. Why, sir, the pur- 
pose of this bill contravenes the progress of the times and the mean- 
DEO sound civil service. The 2 of this bill is to enable the 
Administration to relieve itself of the embarrassment of removing 
competent officers at the solicitation of political spoilsmen and those 
who are to use those offices to promote their personal, political ends. 
The Administration has encountered embarrassment in the removal 
of competent and faithful officers. It has met with opposition from 
the people. It has met with protests that have gone in signed by thou- 
sands upon thousands of the people of the various districts because 
faithful and good officers were removed. And for what reason? The 

ple understood the reason. It was to put in powerand place po- 
itical henchmen that they might serve the powers that be and the 
powers that control this Administration throngh a kitchen cabinet. 

Now, sir, will a Republican committee of the House of Representa- 
tives propose a bill that will relieve the Administration from this - 
embarrassment of removing faithful officers, and enable it to put 
these political henchmen in for the bart of ee the per- 
sonal and political ends of a faction of the Republican party? Why, 
sir, the power now resides in the Executive, as has been shown 
within the last few weeks by frequent occurrences, of removing every 
one of these internal-revenue collectors. In my opinion, the exer- 
cise of that power by the Executive is a violation of the Constitu- 
tion and a violation of the laws of Con Yet, sir, that power 
is being exercised now, and faithful and competent officers are being 
removed day after day. 

Why, sir, is there a necessity for this bill? Who is calling for this 
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bill? What demand has been presented to Congress for such a bill? 
Who petitioned for it? Who asked for it? The room of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is flooded with petitions for measures 
that have not been called to the attention of Congress and reported 
for its action. Show me a single petition in favor of the passage of 
that bill. What single citizen of the country came here and asked 
for it? I do not doubt that there are persons who asked for it, but 
I unhesitatingly say that the men who asked for it did so for purely 
political reasons and never for one single moment had an idea of 
promoting the public service of the country, Why, sir, this ques- 
tion of retaining faithful and competent officers is challenging the 
attention of the best intellects and the best sentiment of the repub- 
lic to-day. There is no great moral, political question that is chal- 
lenging so much attention. There never came As from any country 
on the face of the earth—except England, and there the purpose is 
-accomplished—a stronger demand upon the Representatives of the 
people to fix and secure a certain tenure for the civil service of the 
Government, that the public service might be attended to, that faith- 
fulness and that diligence and that honesty with which private 
business is attended to by competent and faithful employés. 

And now, sir, when we have a class of officers whose conduct is 
unexceptionable—for no part of the whole service of the Govern- 
ment has been more faithfully and honestly and efficiently conducted 
than the Internal Revenue Department—when we have a class of 
faithful and efficient officers in these positions, educated to fulfill 
their duties, bag pc and trustworthy, in comes a bill from the 
Committee on Ways and Means to enable the Executive to thrust 
these officers out and to put in the political henchmen of the politi- 
-cians who want to promote their own re-election to the Senate and 
House of Representatives and other — within the gift of the 
Legislatures and the gift of the people. 

Mr. VALENTINE. The gentleman must have got hurt; he must 
have got winged recently from the way he flutters. 

Mr. BAYNE. The people have got hurt, and the Administration 
will get hurt, too, before it finishes its course. 

Mr, DE MOTTE. You have stated here that this is to relieve the 
Administration from embarrassments ; are you authorized to state that 
this is asked for by the Administration ? 

Mr. BAYNE. God forbid that I should be considered the mouth- 
piece of this Administration; I leave that to others. I will ask the 
gentleman in reply, do you, sir, approve the course of this Adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. DE MOTTE. Ido; yes. 

Several MEMBERS. So do we 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes; there are a few gentlemen here who do. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘The woods are full of them.” 

Mr. BAYNE. I think you would have to go to the woods to find 
them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And the Pennsylvania woods at that. [Laugh- 
ter.] 


i [Applause. ] 


Internal- Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HO N., BORE. RB. NANO, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 26, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 


Mr. VANCE moved the following amendment: 


Amend after section 3: Provided, That the 5 under the provis- 
ons of this bill shall be turned over to the States of this Union for the purpose of 

educating the propie in the common schools on the basis of illiteracy, as shown 
by the census of * 

Mr. KELLEY. I make the point of order that the amendment 

does not relate to the subject-matter of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. I ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to yield to a motion to rise. 

Mr. VANCE. I suppose the gentleman from Pennsylvania referred 
to section 7 of Rule XIV. I submit the question to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this amendment does not 
relate to the same subject as the bill. This relates to an expenditure 
of money for school purposes, while the bill relates to another sub- 
ject. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. Chairman, the resources of our country are so great 
that, after paying all its expenses, including a vast sum in pensions to 
the soldiers of our various wars, we are interested in the statement 
that there is a surplus of $150,000,000 in the United States Treasury. 
Why this surplus should be there isa strange problem. We yet owe 
a national debt of two thousand millions. It is asserted that the 


ational banks, holding the bonds of the United States, do not wish 


to surrender them, and hence the money is not paid out for redeem- 
ing the bonds. Now, let us look at the situation. The people are 
taxed on salt, sugar, coal, blankets, tobacco, spirits, &., to raise 
this immense sum. Repeated efforts have been made in the House 
by those favoring a reduction of taxes to get the taxes off such arti- 
cles as are enumerated above. The majority in the House has even 
refused to take the taxes off leaf-tobacco, off the raw material, so 
that the farmer could sell in the leaf wherever he chose and could 
find a purchaser, General DIBRELL, of Tennessee, and Mr. HATCH, 
of Missouri, have both offered bills, and brought the House to vote 
upon them, in the interest of tobacco raisers, and in each instance 
without success. 

On the 6th of June, 1882, Mr. Turner, of Kentucky, moved to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the following bill, with the result set forth: 


TRACE-CHAINS. 
June 6, 1882. 


A bill to abolish the duty on trace-chains, 


Be it enacted, de, That the duty on trace-chains is hereby abolished, and from 
and after the passage of this act no ban ap be collected on importations of trace- 
chains, and they shall be pace upon the free list. And all laws and parts of laws 
inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 73, nays 109, not voting 109; as 


follows: 
YEAS—73. 
Aiken, pret Pel ce R. Herbert, Robertson, 
Armfield Covington, Herndon, . Scales, 
Atkins, Cravens, Ho Simonton, 
211 Culberson, Ho A 8 
Blackburn Darrall, House, ompson, P. B. 
Blanchard Davidson, Jones, George N. illman, 
Bland, Davis, Lowndes H. Jones, James K. Townshend, R. W. 
Blount, Deuster, Kenna, ‘Turner, Henry G 
Browne, Dibrell, Knott, Turner, Oscar 
Buchanan. Dowd, 0 ance, 
Buckner, Lowe, Warner, 
Caldwell, Evins, ing, Wellborn, 
Cassidy, Forney, McMillin, White, 
Chapman, Fulkerson, ills, Wiliams, Thomas 
Clements Geddes, | 8 Wise. G D 
ements, t Geo 
8 = Phister, eas 
ook. ne, eagan 
Cox, Samuel 8. Hatch, Richardson, Ino. S. 
NAYS—109, 
Aldrich, Fisher, Marsh, Smith, Dietrich C. 
= ham, Ford, ee Smith, J. Hyatt 
Brewer, pee a Miles, Stoele, ` 
gS, Grow Miller, t, 
= 1 1 er, 22 Taylor, 
urrows, us C. À omas, 
Burrows, Jos. H. Hanjenbergh, Neal. Thompson, Wm. G. 
Bu n Hardy, Norcross, Townsend, 08 
Campbell, Harmer, O'Neill, ler, 
Carpenter, Haskell, pdegraff, Thomas 
Caswell, Hawk, Payson, rner, 
Chace, Hei : Peelle, Valentine, 
Crapo, Henderson, Peirce, Van Aernam, 
Crewley, Hepburn, Pound, Wadsworth, 
Cullen, ait, 
Davis, G R Hovlini, Rie d beat << WA 
George 0 $ 
Dawes, orr, Rice, William W. Waskburn, 
Deering, Hubbell, Richardson, D. P. Webber, 
De Motte, Hubbs techie, West, 
Dezendorf, Humphrey, Ross, Williams, Chas. G 
Din ley, Jones, Phineas Russell, Willits, 
VVV 
entrou 5 r, 
Lacey, Sherwin, ei 
Farwell, Chas. B. a Skinner, 
Furwell, Sewell S. Lewis, Smith, A. Herr 


Thus it will be seen that the majority refused to remove the tax 
from 3 an article used by every farmer. Bills were in- 
troduced to repeal the internal taxes, to repeal the duty on salt, &., 
and others to reduce the tax on manufactured tobacco, spirits, &c. 

The Committee on Ways and Means has steadily and persistently 
refused to report a bill to take the taxes off the products of the 
farmer, and finally reported the bill referred to and: read in the be- 

inning of my remarks on 24th June. It will be seen that the bill 
Foca bank capital, bank deposits, matches, bank checks, patent medi- 
cines and perfumery from taxation, and reduces the taxes on licenses, 
cigars, and cigarettes, leaving the farmer with the taxes resting on 
his products. The amount of taxes reduced is about sixteen to 
seventeen million dollars. 

I cannot vote for this bill, Mr. Chairman, in its present shape. 
Every effort up to this time to afford a measure of relief to the great 
masses of the people has been rejected. The national banks, with 
their enormous wealth, say 2,132 of them, with a capital of $2,358,- 
000,000, can well afford to wait until the people are relieved from 
the burdens of taxation resting on labor. 

The tax on matches is the only item of relief whichis offered to 
the laboring-man. I voted once or twice in the House to remove 
the match tax, but it failed in the Senate in a former Congress, The 
tax is very small on matches and on patent medicines, as well as per- 
fumeries, and it is a matter of doubt whether the people will save 
much by these reductions. The manufacturers are the parties who 
will make, and not the people, by the proposed reductions. It is the 
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old story, Mr. Chairman, help for the already rich and powerful and 
disregard of the toiling ‘millions of our countrymen. The majority 
in this House have refused to pass Mr. RANDALL’s amendment to re- 
peal the taxes on tobacco, manufactured and in the leaf, on ci 2 
snuff, cigarettes, &c., to take effect the Ist January, 1883. They 
voted down with a determination worthy of a better cause the efforts 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hatcn] to allow farmers to 
sell tobacco in the leaf without restriction, and the amendment of 
my colleague [Mr. SCALES] to reduce the tax on spirits to fifty cents 
and on tobacco to ten cents, besides other amendments which I can- 
not now take time to enumerate. 

So I have offered an amendment to use a portion of the money to 
be collected by this act for educating the people in the common 
schools, which has been ruled out on a point of order. Why should 
this not be done? Fifty millions of poenis we have, Mr. Chairman, 
in this great country. The youth of the land should be educated. 
Said a great man: Education is the cheap defense of nations ;” 
yea, in my judgment, a better defense than forts and monitors and 
big guns. The intelligent, patriotic citizen-soldier is the protection 
and safeguard of American liberty. Behold, Mr. Chairman, 6,500,000 
of the colored race, 4,000,000 being slaves in 1860, stretching out 
their arms to the Government for aid in educating the youth among 
them. That aid they ought to have, and my vote shall always be 
given for that purpose, The most of these people are poor and need 
a helping hand from the Government. 

The State of North Carolina, Mr. Chairman, has covered herself 
with glory in what she has done for the colored children of the State. 
We have not only given them an equal share of the common-school 
money with the whites, but we have also established normal colored 
schools and erected asylums for the colored deaf and dumb and Pind, 
and also for the insane of that race. The public domain of the Uni 
States, containing over 1,029,881,942 acres of land, ought to be sacredl 
set apart for the holy purpose of educating the youth of the land of 
colors. 

Mr. Chairman, I saw the chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations report a bill in the House to 600 B00 deficiencies in the pay- 
ment of pensions amounting to $16,000,000, which was passed in a 
few minutes. Ah, we ought to remember that“ the victories of peace 
are no less renowned than those of war,” and hasten to do some- 
thing to educate those who are to follow us. 

I clipped the following from the Raleigh (North Carolina) News 
and 5 which I read with real pleasure: 

STATE COLORED NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Closing exercises of the State Colored Normal School at Fayetteville, North Carolina, 

Thureday, Tene, 1882—Fine declamations and recitations—An original oration 

“ On Farming.” 

Your reporter, in conformity with a special invitation extended to him by Pro- 
fessor H. Clay Tyson, of the State Colored Normal School, at Fayetteville, to be 
present at the closing exercises of that institution, on the 22d instant, takes much 
pleasure in testi gto the ‘ul and table manner in which the students 
acquitted themselves. This school isa living monument to Democratic generosity. 
It was created and o by a two thonsand-dollar appropriation from a Dem- 
ocratic Legislatare. The prin: Charles W. Chestutt, itis said, speaks French 
and German fluently. He is nearly white and is ex ingly tlemanly in his 
demeanor. He is very modest and unpresuming. He is a native of Cumberland 
County. He is ably assisted by Professor Tyson and Miss Libbie Leary, a niece 
of Lawyer Leary. All these teachers are thoroughly educated. Principal Ches- 
nutt is doing much for his race. He has made this school what it is, every year 
waking sanpa of his own intellectual power visible upon dozens of colored 
men ris. 

This hen is under the general supervision of the State board of education and 
under the immediate su sion of a local board of managers. During the ses- 
sion just closed there have been in attendance sixty-five male and sixty female 
pupils, which is more than at any previous session. All acquitted themselves 80 
well that it would be invidious to make a distinction. The oratory was excellent, 
the recital of poetry by the s admirable, and the singing was exquisitely sweet. 
This school is doing a t deal of good in elevating the tone and character of the 
colored people ; it is a success, answering admirably the — reaa of its crea- 
tion. The money is well spent. It, however, needs a larger ding. We were 
3 struck by an original speech on farming by a student, A. Bailey, 

rom Harnett, who is about De years old, and who has been at school only 
three years. It was acapital speech, and delivered ina highly creditable 4. 


This is substantial benefit, and the national Government ought to 
help in so good a work. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, let the internal taxes be abolished on leaf 
tobacco as well as bank capital, on everything upon which they 
are laid. Let us reduce and reform the tariff rates, taking the 
taxes off sugar, salt, coal, and other necessary articles, and regulat- 
ing those that remain on in a manner just and proper. This will 
enable the States to lay such taxes upon articles now included in 
the internal-revenue list as may seem wisest and best. It has been 
shown that we can dispense with the internal taxes, reduce and 
modify the tariff rates, and have abundance left to pay the expenses 
of the Government and to reduce the national debt satisfactorily 
without oppressing the people. 

I do not hesitate to say, Mr. Chairman, that the internal-revenue 
system is the most corrupt one ever known to our people. Ont of it 
has grown the great whisky rings and the most astounding frauds 
upon the Treasury. President Grant said a vast sum was lost be- 
tween the collector's office and the Treasury. 

By its unprecedented severity it has caused the death of the peace- 
able citizen: it has been the direct source of perjury ; it has vio- 
lated the law ‘‘ every man’s castle is his own ;” it has brought about 
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— ‘ 
“moonshining,” or illicit distilling ; it has produced a crop of spies 
and informers; it has sent forth a vast army of office-holders to be 
fed off the people ; it has sought, and is seeking to corrupt the young 
men of the country by teaching You must come with us or get 
nothing,” instead of teaching them from a stand-point of principle; 
and, not least, it has, with unblushing cheek, taken the money pai 
by the people to corruptly purchase a continuance in power by brib- 
ing the voter. 
ntlemen say let us have a free ballot anda fair count.” Good! 

I am with you, and while we are at a good work, let us add, ‘‘no as- 
sessments upon the poor employés of the Government; no more cir- 
culars, if you please, from the collector of internal revenue, calling 
on his staff for a portion of their money to use in buying votes.” 

When the time comes, Mr. Chairman, that the office eka the man; 
when the use of money in buying votes is unknown, then, indeed, 
we will have “a free ballot and a fair count.“ Sin and wrong never 
make a man free. Under their dominion he is bound soul ee body. 
The only freeman is the one whois true, gentle, and merciful ; whose 
paa ay drinks in with joy the beautifal creations of his Maker as 

ey glow in the rainbow, flash in the streamlet, and blush in the 
rose, conscious that all men are his brethren. 


“Civil-Service Reform,” so called. 
“Honesty is the best policy” as well in political as in business affairs. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM R. MOORE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1882, 


On the bill entitled A bill to fix the term of office of collectors of internal revenue.“ 


Beitenacted, £c., That hereafter collectors of internal revenue shall be appointed 
for a term of four years, and shall continue in office until their successors are ap- 
pointed and qualified. 

go. 2. That the commissions of all collectors of internal revenue who shall have 
served four years or more on the 30th day of June, 1882, shall on and with that date 
expire: Provided, however, That they hold after that date until their suo- 
ceasors are — 1 and qualified. 

Bec, 3. That the commissions of all collectors of internal revenue who shall not have 
served four years on the 30th day of June, 1882, shall expire when they have com- 
pleted their term of four years: Provided, however, That they shall hold after the 
expiration of that term until their successors are appointed and qualified. 

ay 55 That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. 
CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


Mr. MOORE. The problem of good government is one which has 
occupied the most thoughtful attention of good men, patriots, and 
statesmen from the time when “the morning stars first sang together 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy,” even until the present, and 
it is a problem than which probably none other could possibly more 
deeply concern the interests and well-being of the entire human race. 
Coming on down through all the ages that have intervened between 
the simple garden scene of Eden and the complex scenes which con- 
front mankind to-day, the question of how best to govern themselves 
has ever been the agi eae problem of the people. When our 
forefathers threw off their allegiance to British authority, and es- 
eee u y DE ronen a Government which all parties now 
take a special pride tn designating as ‘‘of the le, by the le, 
and for the people,” it as thoi? habit to 3 this Sauk 
as the final achievement of the grand purpose, the complete accom- 
prement of the ever-desired end, and yet to-day we are not happy. 

e strive and fret and complain that things are steadily going to 
the bad, and each party claims to be ever contending for the suprem- 
acy of right, while charging upon the other motives of selfish i not 
unpatriotic aggrandizement. 

My assertion, therefore, is that ours is a Government purely of 
parties, and in the very nature of things cannot but be, “an of right 
ought to be. I will go further, and assert that being a Government 
of parties, composed of persons in the very essence and nature of 
things imperfect, the Government must necessarily partake more or 
less of the nature of its creators, and is therefore itself subject to de- 
fects, such as might be lo ops eter from the premises. If, there- 
fore, it be admitted, as I think it will, that this is a Government of 
parties, it will naturally follow that these parties, each promulgating 
and defending a different theory or theories, cannot be e the 
interest or for the advantage of the people fo be governed. In other 
words, however sincere the adherents of either may be in the prop- 
agation of their respective theories, the fact will remain that thesuc- 
cess of the principles of one of these parties will inure more to the 
general interests of the people than the success of the other. Now, 
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there are to-day substantially only two great political parties in our 
Government, the Democratic and the Republican. I shall not speak 
of the small factions of either. 

Gentlemen on the other side of this House adhere to the Democratic 
party because they have been taught to follow its lead, and becanse 
their grandfathers did so before them. Some of us on this side think 
the Republican party the only party through which both individuals 
and nations may successfully reach their highest form of development, 
and upon this there is joined an earnest and serious issue by the peo- 
ple to see e pariy shall retain or get control of the governmental 
machinery in order to enable them to inaugurate and maintain their 
respective policies. I see nothing wrong or improper in any honor- 
able efforts of either party to effect this purpose; and the very ear- 
nestness and industry with which both pursue it presuppose differences 
in their respective theories radically at variance with the other's pre- 
conceived ideas of right and propriety. 

If, now, my position be accepted as fair and tenable, it follows that 
in order to faithfully carry out any party policy we must have active 
and sympathetic assistants, else we cannot reasonably hope to attain 
any positive success, If Democrats, for instance, desiring the prop- 
agation among the people of their free-trade theories, should send 
among them agents making tariff speeches and distributing ‘“‘ pro- 
tection” literature, they could scarcely be surprised if disinterested 
observers were to charge them with—to eee it mildly—a want of 
rood, political, business sense. For myself, I should certainly do so. 

f, furthermore, the Republicans of my own State, who are and have 
been earnestly and at great odds striving to maintain the credit and 
good name of Tennessee, should, after electing their ticket in the 
coming exciting campaign, set to work to fill all the minor offices 
with their late Bourbon competitors who sought to repudiate the 
debt and degrade the good name of the honest masses, would out- 
side observers, could any sane man get his consent to compliment 
the party for its wisdom? I believe that even our wiser enemies 
would feel a contempt for such a policy. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear, and have long heard, much said about “ civil- 
service reform,” and we have heardit, too, from men who have them- 
selves been ever conspicuous as party leaders, men recognized every- 
where as among the very foremost in setting up party platforms, and 
driving upon them sometimes reluctant followers. What inconsist- 
eney, therefore, in urging any party measure, and then, after a party 
success, turning one’s back upon the very agents whose time, talents, 
and money have been given to said party through the influential 
appeals made by these same eloquent party leaders. 

“The Civil Service Reform Association of Philadelphia” sets out in 
one of its pamphlets with the assertion that ‘‘a free country can only be 
governed by political parties; and the dominant party must, by elec- 
tion or appointment, fill with its representatives those offices which 
control that policy of which the country has expressed its approval by 
putting the party in power.” Now, this seems to me an eminently 
sound principle, and is one with which I heartily agree. But the 
same pamphlet proceeds to add, that “the Government of the United 
States, the States, counties, cities, towns, and boroughs have employés 
whose duties are purely inistrative and ministerial, without any 
political character or significance ; and these employés, in number as 
the sands of the sea, constitute the civil service of the country,” to 
which I join issue. 

In a government like ours there are comparatively few civil offices 
completely dissociated from ‘ political” influences. Wherever such 
an office may exist I can see no objection to this pretty theory; but 
their existence is so rare ina government by all the people, like ours, 
as to be almost phenomenal. We are a nation of politicians, and 
every American voter feels himself not only competant but called 
upon to express his opinion, and to contribute of his influence, 

Senator PENDLETON, in his recent ‘‘civil-service reform” speech 
Says: 

The offices of the Government, those involving neither political power nor the 
choice of politics, but routine administration only, touch at some point and in some 
degree the material interests of every one of our fifty million people. 

Now, I do not believe there are any such offices; but that on the 
contrary every office, however subordinate, exercises a direct and 
sensible influence upon the surroundings through the occupant who 
may be performing its duties. 

ake, for instance, one of the smallest cross-roads country post- 
offices. The so-called “ civil-service reformers” would no doubt con- 
sider one of this class, paying a compensation of not over $12a year 
a non-political office; whereas I contend that the influence exerted 
even through that single office is so positive as to be difficult to ac- 
curately measure. If this little postmaster were not to utter durin 
the year a eo political preference or sentiment, the very knowl- 
edge alone and of itself that he was, in his convictions, even silently, 
friendly or unfriendly to the administration that conferred the office 
upon him, would exercise such an influence upon the unsophisticated 
rural neighbors that congregate about his office once a week to read 
their weekly newspapers as might decide the complexion of the vote in 
the little precinct, and in a close canvass be really the turning point 
that might carry the county and, indirectly at least, fix the political 
policy of a State or nation. It will not do to ignore these little mat- 
ters. Large streams from little fountains flow.” If policies are 


worth cultivating it is worth while to place their execution in the 
hands of friends rather than enemies; for all men must, directly or 


indirectly, come under one or the other of these designations. There 
can be no such thing as an intelligent and conscientious “ neutral.” 
He must either serve God or Mammon, and“ we do not gather grapes 
of thorns nor figs of thistles.” 

It is very frequently the case that subordinate employés, even in the 
more obscure offices, are discovered to be active and efficient agents in 
the dissemination of partisan theories either for or against the party 
in power, as the case may happen to be. Mr, PENDLETON further 
says: 

To say that the men best fitted for the work should be a; 
and should bold them until men still better fitted sh 
truism which not one of these fifty mi will controvert. 

Now, if we were ready to admit his assumption that ‘‘ the men best 
fitted” for these same ‘‘ unimportant” offices could not be found 
without going into the ranks of the enemy for them, then, indeed, 
there might possibly be some force in his argument. But we do not 
admit his premises, There are in either of the great parties enough 
men of capability and clerical accomplishments to fill, creditably, all 
the offices under the Government; and it would not be safe to say 
that these men were more numerous, capable, and accomplished in 
one pariy than the other, 

I think it entirely safe to assert that each party has plentiful and 
capable material to fill creditably every office under the Government 
of the country, so far as clerical qualifications are concerned. The 
distinguished Senator has much to say about “the spoils system,” 
which, if it be a bad one as he claims, is certainly not the child of 
Republican paternity. He says it opens up“ to every man who will 
see even without thinking a vision of wrong, injustice, brutality, 
wastefulness, recklessness, fraud, peculation, degradation of persons 
and of parties,” Kc. Now, if offices were to be indiscriminately be- 
stowed for no other reasons than that the occupant had performed a 
party service, even without regard to its honorable character, there 
might and would properly be much force in the favorite argument ; 
but if the distinguished Senator is prepared to say that in even a small 
office, he, as a Democratic candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States, would not give the preference to a voter of his own party, all 
other qualifications and circumstances being equal, then is he pre- 

ared to make to me a reply which would not gain him many votes 

or the high position aspired to. I much letako his character if he 
would risk such an admission. 

The Democrat who invented the now famous phrase, to the vie- 
tors belong the spoils,” spoke more nearly true than most of that 

arty of this day. If he had said that party success gained in fair and 

honorable party warfare entitled the successful party to be wholly 
ofticered by its capable, efficient, and faithful party friends and ad- 
herents, he would have expressed what I believe to be the only 
wise and proper rule. I have no patience for nor sympathy with 
any party who, after climbing to success, deliberately refuses to 
prefer before its enemies the active and sympathetic friends who 
made its success possible. Call me what you will. That sort of 
sentimentality is totally distasteful and repugnant to my homely 
and practical ideas of patriotism and party propriety. I believe it 
better to be honest toward one’s opponents, and tell them fairly and 
frankly that you mean by all fair and honorable efforts to defeat 
them if possible and reward your friends. Honesty is the best 
policy” applies, I believe, as well in political as in business affairs ; 
at any rate the experiment miigh be introduced into at least one gen- 
eral political campaign, in order to test its efficacy. 

It is a habit among the advocates of the so-called “‘civil-service 
reform” to parade before the American people the government of 
England as a model to be adopted by our Government, and they never 
tire of telling us what has been accomplished there “after centuries 
of maladministration, and despite the opposition of blind conserv- 
atism and interested political and aristocratic influences;” asif the 
circumstances surrounding and peculiar to the two nations were in 
any manner analogous. The very nature and basis of our Govern- 
ment preclude the adoption by us of any monarchical precedents, and 
revolt at the bare ideaof creating among us any aristocratic or privi- 
leged classes of permanent office-holders, as would necessarily grow 
up in this Government under the system advocated by the so-called 
civil-service reformers. 

Rotation and change are principles irreversibly stamped upon the 
American mind as right and proper and expedient in their appii 
cation to all the interests of republican government, and are 
in accord with both the genius and spirit of our institutions; and 
until the favorite and now universally conceded theory that this is a 

vernment of, for, and by the people thereof is abandoned, the fix- 
ing of any permanent official classes upon them will, in my opinion, 
be a signal failure. What is the object of government? Is it not 
for thep of enabling a people to protect and enjoy the usufruct 
of their honest toil and labor? Is it not intended to protect them 
at least cost and trouble in the enjoyment of their rights, of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness? Ifso, then why wish toconfine the 
legitimate and necessary honors and emoluments (I protest against the 
favorite word ‘‘spoils” as used always with such gusto by the so- 
called reformers) to a privileged and pampered few, to be fixed by 
this unwise system for a lifetime upon the helpless masses? Sir, it is 
a system that will not, in my opinion, be easily in upon the 
5 of the United States without first changing our entire 

orm. 


inted to these offices, 
appear, is to utter a 
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I can easily see how, for England or any other monarchical gov- 
ernment, permanent official tenure could be consistently advocated, 
but Iam unable to see how any American statesman can advocate 
the system under our form, unless he does so as an incipient step in 
a change which he would eee e in what is already 
proudly known as, or believed to be, “the best Government the 
world ever knew.” No, no. That kind of * civil-service reform“ is 
not the kind wanted by the American people. But what they do 
want is, as I believe, in substance, as follows, namely: They want 
a law defining and fixing terms of official service, and giving every 
man a fair and equal chance to the offices, honors, and emoluments 
of his Government. The Government has a right to claim his serv- 
ices when they are needed for defense, and should, in turn, grant 
him full and ample protection in all his logal rights, while throw- 
ing frecly open, also, to him every avenue to public honor and dis- 
tinction. 

If the time should ever come when there is but one t partyin 
this Government, then I might be heartily in favor of fi g the offices 
by competitive examination from men regardless of political bias, 
for then there can be no impolicy in the plan, but so long as there 
exist two parties representing totally diverse theories of govern- 
ment, my common sense revolts at the idea of trying to carry out any 
set of political doctrines with officers or agents who are enemies to 
such doctrines and who conscientiously believe it to be their duty to 
defeat them. Civil-service reformers ” may be enabled to reconcile 
this paradox to their sense of consistency, but I must be permitted 
to confess my inability. 

When the political millennium shall have come, then, indeed, may 
the Republican lion and the Democratic lamb be expected to lie 
down together, and the onaya rmitted to look upon the pleas- 
ing spectacle of the simple-m aad harmless, and unsophisticated 
Greenbacker gently leading them. But until then we shall have at 
least two great parties contending for the control and dispensation 
of the policy and patronage of this Government, 

Let us for a moment examine the condition of parties oag: The 
8 power of the people is now on almost an equipoise, and great 

orces are silently and steadily at work, which must inevitably ere 
long sensibly disturb this balance, 

Do we, who to-day hold this delicate and trembling balance, desire 
to increase or to relinquish our trifling advantage? This is an im- 
E peg inquiry, and I would feel encouraged with a pleasing 

ope if the President and each member of his Cabinet were to give 
it even a passing thought. It could not damage the interests of our 
party were ice | to simply ask the question whether friends or enemies 
are to-day holding important official positions that furnish facilities 
toudvance orretard the principles which have so conspicuously placed 
the great Republican party in the very vanguard of the mightiest and 
noblest of all the parties of the earth, 

And in this connection it may not be wholly uninteresting to them 
and ourselves and to the country to lay before Congress a carefully- 
compiled statement of the official condition of the various depart- 
ments of the Government at the present time. 

‘They furnish a vast deal of nutritious food for political digestion, 
and if they shall tend to call forth official consideration my efforts 
will not have been in vain. I shall give these tables without note 
or comment, merely asking for them that careful examination, con- 
sideration, and comparison which their great importance demands, 
and which the glaring irregularities snggested by their * 80 
forcibly suggest. I ask their careful study, especially by those dis- 
tinguished civil-service reformers, Senators HOAR, PENDLETON 
George William Curtis, and all others who are following in the lead 
of these able and distinguished statesmen : 
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TABLE No. 2.— State Department. 


Total population of United States. 50, 155, 783 
Basis 8 1 for every 590, 068 
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~ A) Twenty-eight States and Territories ha resentation. 

B The Dactions are approximated, as equality Can only be secured in salaries 
and not in numbers. 

@) Only those persons eugployed in the city of Washington are given. 
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TABLE No. 3.—Post-Ofice Department. 
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TABLE No. 4.— War Department. 
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TABLE No. 5.—Interior Department. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, it will be seen by the above carefully-pre- 
pared tables, which it is believed on examination will be found sub- 
stantially correct, that gross inequalities ond great disproportions 
exist in all the 58 departments in Washington; and that 
a thorough and real civil service reform should be at once set on 
foot at the fountain head of political power. The present total 
apparent absence of system should be superseded by one which rec- 
ognizes first the right of each State and Congressional district to be 
proportionally represented in the various departments; and second 
that these places should be filled only by those who are clerically 
qualified and in full sympathy with the policy of the controlling 
pariy: As it is at present the Departments are filled in some places, 
t is said, by those who are not even citizens of the United States. 
In others by those who, while being credited to certain States and 
sections, are almost total strangers to, if indeed they ever saw, the 
places which they falsely claim to represent. This is wrong. It is 
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bad policy because it is wholly unjust, and therefore highly inexpe- 
dient. Any policy which is admittedly unjust ought not to receive 
the sanction of rulers laying claims to statesmanship. Wisdom and 
justice and expediency, each and all, demand that every State and 
every Congressional district shall be fairly and 8 e 
resented in a people’s government like ours. e Boston Herald 
says: 
Con, en have no business to meddle with tments to office. e fixe 
ol to make jawa, 2700S How itis 


elect 
to surrender a tive! How like death the a 
dang A a ego at = . 


Of course Congressmen have no constitutional right to make ap- 
pointments. e e claimed that they had, but if they are not 
elected and sent to Washington to consult, advise, and confer es- 
pecially with the President in to all political affairs in their 

tive districts, including the “‘ appointments” to offices within 
their jurisdiction by the President as well as“ to make laws,” then 
the scope and extent of their duty, authority, and calling are sad] 
misunderstood by everybody but the Boston Herald and its intelli- 
gent followers. How is it possible for the President to know the local 
wants of every Congressional district throughout this stupendous 
country unless he first obtains the information from some reliable 
source, and from what sources is he so likely to obtain it as from the 
Congressional Representative whom the popie have honored with 
their confidence for the express purpose of furnishing such official 
information? The President must have advisers. Cabinet can- 
not, in the nature of things, give all this n local informa- 
tion. Who, then, can presumably be so well fitted and qualified to 
furnish it? Surely no one so accurately and so safely as the mem- 
ber of Con I conclude, therefore, that if there be one thing in 
all our politicalsystem more wise and proper than another, it is that 
custom and usage which eee the right of Representatives to 
confer and advise with their ident in all appointments relating 
to offices in their respective Congressional districts throughout tbe 
United States. Nobody pretends to assert that the President should 
relinquish any of his present constitutional poxo and prerogative 
in respect thereto; but we do mean to say that any President who 
would fail so to confer and advise, or who would wholly disregard the 
principle which has y common consent so long and so wisely gov- 
erned the conduct of the Executive, would, in a very brief time, find 
himself so hedged about with disfavor, difficulties, and opposition as 
torender him anxious to end the brief term of a single unsuccessful 
administration. We would not assert that the President should be 
at all timesrestricted and bound by the advice of the Representative, 
but we do mean to say that he should be well satisfied of his own 
position before ignoring such advice, conference, and consultation. 

No man, Mr. Speaker, is more in favor of civil-service reform than 
myself, but I want a real not a sham civil-service reform. I do not 
want, I would not have, any person to hold any official position un- 
less he was first honest, capable, and efficient, and I would never, 
moreover, consent that an aspirant, 2228 even these necessary 
3 should hold office unless he was additionally quali- 

ed by a positive sympathy with and hearty indorsement of the 
principles of the party in control. If the party has principles worth 
contending for in an arduous and toilsome campaign, I consider it 
the height of folly after its success at the polls to turn over its man- 
agement to those against whom it has lately been contending, and 
those, too, who honestly believe its principles to be erroneous. 

It is, in my opinion, utterly out of the question as a practical mat- 
ter—and that which is not practical in politics is as valueless as in 
other affairs of real life—to think of building ap and maintaining the 
asceudency of any party unless both the official honors and emolu- 
ments of the Governinent, legitimately inhering, shall be always open 
to honorable and manly competition from all aspirants. There are 
now sixty-eight men directly affected by the operations of the law 
under consideration, and these men have held their pisces from twenty 
years downward. I can see no sound reason why they should be 
singled out from all the other departments of the Government and 
et invidious and partial exceptions. The fact that they are hon- 
est men, capable men, and men of unblemished character offers no 
sufficient justification. Thereare others outside equally capable and 
worthy, and as the policy of the Government recognizes 8 in 
other offices, why not adopt a general rule and enable this class also 
to present their claims to the Government, that all should have an 
honest pride and ambition in serving? 

Let this system of pampered petting be once fixed upon the policy 
of the Government; let it be understood (as some in the country 
are already beginning to conclude) that this Government, claimed 
to be of, by, and for the people,” is really, after all, only a Govern- 
ment for the benefit of a few favored officers in the Department of 
Internal Reyenue—and there are probably no other more worthy 
officers in the conntry—I say, let this idea become fastened upon 
the people, and it will require no extraordinary prescience to foretell 
the speedy decay and dissolution of the pey which may be respon- 
sible for its anthorship and advocate of its continuance. 

The t difficulty with the advocates of so-called civil-service 
reform is that they would try and cheat themselves into the belief 
in the existence here all of a sudden of a sort of millennial Arcadia; 
that by some magical political act of legislative legerdemain our poor 
human nature can be all at once metamorphosed into a condition 


where strivings for individual promotion and honorable contentions 
for supremacy have forever ceased. The bare contemplation 
of this foolishness by those who know that we still are but men and 
subject to the jealousies and rivalries which have ever characterized 
humanity excites general Kerry derision. If, therefore, we accept 
this view, which logically leads to the absolute necessity of parties, 
it were worse than futile to undertake to combat the wisdom of sus- 
taining by all our might that party policy which most nearly meets 
the approbation of our judgment and the indorsement of our com- 
mon sense, 

Parties are built up, presumably, upon the basis of great and just 
principles ; and when there is an absence of such basis, as in the 
case of the present Bourbon Democratic party, of course there can 
be no steady or assured success. The Republican party grew into a 
successful and magnificent existence because it has always had a 
conscience, and because, also, it has never been afraid to labor and 
fight for its convictions. The Bourbon Democracy, onthe contrary, 
has never had an honest conviction, but has for the pasttwenty-five 
years boxed every point of the political compass in search, not of 
any principle, but of some meaningless subterfuge upon which they 
might ride temporarily into power; and to hear them now, after 
their malodorous record of the past quarter of a century, crying 
“Reform!” “Reform!” is very like parading up and down the public 
highway the scarlet queen of the political demi-monde, with “ virtue” 
in large red capitals boldly inscribed upon her brazen forehead. 
There are too many spelling-books, railways, telegraphs, and print- 
5 Rating in the country to-day to prevent the honest masses being 
led away from the great living issnes of the grand Republican party. 
They know already too well how rake eee char- 
acterless the Bourbon Democracy is. They know thatthe exhibition 
of a single accidental spasm of conscience, of common sense, of vir- 
tue, and of common honesty by that political harlot would furnish 
an item of morning news that would thrill and startle every break- 
fast table throughout Christendom. 

Why not try to be fair and square and honest toward ourselves, 
toward each other, and toward the country? Why pretend or lay 
claim to a superserviceable, sublimated, ethereal virtue altogether 
above this wicked world, and too pure to breathe its atmosphere? 
I do not believe it either wise or expedient to assert such claims. 
Let us therefore accept and recognize the homely fact that we are 
all at best ‘‘of the earth, earthy.” Let us remember that parties are 
necessary in order to organize and sustain our earthly governments; 
that neither parties nor governments can be run successfully with- 
out money; that the friends of a given party, and not its enemies, 
are expected to contribute to its support; and that there is not only 
no impropriety nor injustice in asking voluntary contributions from 
both its official and non-official adherents, but that it is eminently 
wise, proper, and just that it should be done. 


Internal- Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. RANDOLPH TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 27, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 


Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to give my reasons for not voting for 
this bill. It is not that I do not approve of taking off the taxes on 
checks, matches, medicines, and ucing those on cigars and cigar- 
ettes. Nor is it because I do not favor the repeal of taxes on capital 
and deposits of private bankers and of State banks. All of these 
taxes are special. The Government, without any view to equality 
of burden, selects these for its victims. It singles out the depositor 
in a bank, whose money is no more justly liable to tax than the 
money of a man which he keeps in his private vault. Yet the de- 
positor is taxed, and his right to withdraw his deposits by check is 
taxed. This is invidious, unequal, and unjust. 

Why should the capital of a banker be taxed any more than that 
of a manufacturer or a merchant? Burdens are 3 laid by 
this special system of taxation, and Government has no right capri- 
ciously to strike directly at any business which the States allow, or 
indirectly through taxation. Capital and deposits in national banks 
stand on a different basis. These banks have special benefits of 

t value conferred on them, and in recompense for these special 
nefits the Government may impose special burdens; but I would 
not N the re of these taxes on capital and deposits of na- 
tion nks, not use they are special objects of my pathy, but 
because banks make these taxes a pretext, as they are doubtless one 
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main cause for the increase of the rate of interest on their loans, and 
the tax is thus not really, though directly, paid by the banks, but 
by the borrowers from them, whose rate of interest is increased to 
compensate for the taxes paid directly by the banks. The repeal of 
these taxes on bank capital and deposits is in the interest of a de- 
crease in the rate of interest and for the relief of the people, not of 
the banks. I favor it. 

The proposed reduction of the tax on cigars and cigarettes is right, 
because it equalizes the tax on the tobacco in them with smoking- 
tobacco in packages. I go further. I favor the bill because it re- 
duces revenue about $20,000,000. This with me is a strong ground 
on which to support it. A full Treasury invites extravagance; a 


scant Treasury compels economy. 

In 1875, when I entered Con the revenue was $288,000,051.10, 
It is estimated for this year at $400,000,000. The annual interest in 
1875 was $103,093,504.57. For this bing it is estimated at $70,000,000. 
Our expenditure in 1875 was $274,623,392.84 ; or, deducting interest, 
was $171,529,888.27. In 1882, it is estimated at $70,000,000 ; or, less 
interest, at $200,000,000. For 1883 it is estimated at $294,850,793.43 ; 
or, less estimate for interest—$65,000,000—it will be about $230,000,- 
000. This increase, it is true, is ely for arrears of pensions. See 
how we tend to extravagance as our revenues increase! 

The figures for the period from 1875 to 1883, actual and estimated, 
by the last report of the Secretary of the Treasury, are instructive, 
and I give them, only saying that this Congress will exceed the es- 
timate for the coming year. During the period of Democratic as- 
cendency in this House we reduced expenditures, less pensions and 
interest, to about $107,000,000 in 1878. This year it will reach 
$160,000,000 : 

REVENUE. 


Total. 


$288, 000, 051 10 ee 167, 722 35 
1 


$110, 007, 493 58 

287, 482, 039 16 071, 984 61 | 116, 700, 732 03 

269, 000, 586 62 | 130, 956, 493 07 | 118,630,407 83 

257, 763,878 70 | 130, 170, 680 20 | 110, 581, 624 74 

273, 827, 184 46 37, 250, 047 70 | 113, 561,610 58 

333, 526,610 98 | 186, 522,064 60 | 124, 009,373 92 

360, 782,292 57 | 198, 159, 676 02 | 135, 264, 385 51 

£00,008; eee 

400, 000, 000 00 E E EE E ETEN 

EXPENSES. 
Interest on the 
Year. Total. Pensions. public debt. 

1875. 84 | $29, 456, 216 22 | $103, 093, 544 57 
1876 33 28, 257, 395 69 | 100, 243, 271 23 
1877. 93 27, 963, 752 27 „124, 511 58 
1878. 80 27, 137,019 08 | 102, 500, 874 65 
1879... 53 35, 121, 482 39 | 105, 327, 949 00 
1880 2 78 56, 777, 174 44 95, 757, 575 11 
C 260, 712, 887 59 50, 059, 279 62 82. 508, 741 18 
1882, (estimated) 270, 000, 000 00 80, 000, 000 00 70, 000, 000 00 
1883, (estimated) 294, 850, 793 43 100, 000, 000 00 65, 000, 000 00 


No man believes that the arrears of pensions bill or any other of 
the bills for increased expenditure passed at this session could have 
been passed seven years ago. Why? Because then we had not the 
means for extravagance; now we have. Then we had necessity for 
economy; now we have none. Under our system of an unchangeable 
and permanent revenue we have in flush times a redundant income; 
in tight times a stinted income. We are lavish in expense when full- 
handed and become economical only when driven to it by the reduc- 
tion of our revenue. I go for reduction of taxes in order to reduce 
revenue and in order thereby to compel economy. Let the people keep 
their own money and spend or invest it as they please. they will do 
it better than it can or will be done by the Government which takes 
it from them by taxation, and then spends it on the favored objects 
of its bounty. Itis a great mistake to say the people get back the 
money they pay in taxes. Tax money rarely gets back to the pocket 
from which it was abstracted. Our people need to learn that tax- 
ation and expenditure by governments is the great means by which a 
distribution of the wealth of the many may be and is transferred to 
the few, and our true policy consists in limiting this double process 
of abstraction from the many and bestowment on the few to the nar- 
rowest bounds consistent with the efficiency of the Government to 
secure the peace and order of society. 

If, then, this bill does so much that I favor, why will I vote against 
it? I answer, it is not that I oppose what it does, but for what it 
fails to do. These ought ye to have done, but not to leave the 
others undone.” In vain did we in committee, as in this House, ask 
the dominant party to lift the burden of taxation from tobacco and 
let it go free. We asked to take off duty from beer, to reduce it 


on whisky, but the Republican party, with almost solid negative 
voice, refused. The tax on capital and deposits in banks is very 
taking the rate of in- 
It is only 12} per cent. on the 


small. It is one-half of 1 per cent; that i 
terest at even as low as 4 per cent. 


annual product of the capital. Itis paid by the bankers and banks 
or their well-to-do borrowers, for the very poor do not borrow much 
from banks. 

The tax on checks is annoying, but it is a slight per cent. upon the 
means of the depositor. But look at your tax on tobacco. It has 
been said on this floor that the free-leaf amendment is inadmissible, 
because in order to collect the tax on tobacco the Government must 
keep a watch on it from its planting to its sale. The planter is not 
free to sell to everybody, lest fraud may creep in and cheat the Gov- 
ernment of its tribute. The tax cannot collected unless the 
planter is watched and trammeled as to the sale of his crop. Spies 
must dog his steps and keep their eyes upon his dealing with his 
own product in order that the tax may all be collected. 

Under our free institutions one would think that a tax which can 
only be collected by such a system of espionage should be repealed 
sid. not perpetuated. But this is not the view of the party in power. 

Tobacco is the only product of agriculture which is taxed by this 
Government, and to deal in which freely by the producer is a crime. 
His freedom to trade in his own hard-earned product is prohibited 
that the Government may get its tax. And what is the tax? 

The total crop of tobacco for 1880 was 427,000,000 pounds, of which 
227,000,000 was exported and not taxed, valued at, say, $42,700,000. 
The taxes collected on it last year were about $42,060,000, or 100 
per cent. on the whole crop, and more than 200 per cent. on that not 
exported. But this does not present the whole case. Tobacco ranges 
in price from 3 to 50 cents per pound. The average price is about 10 
cents per pound. The same tax is laid on all, and as the low-priced 
is consumed by the poor, and the high-priced by the rich, it follows 
that while the highest-priced pays 16 cents tax per pound, or from 
50 to 100 per cent. revenue, the lowest-priced pays the same specific 
tax, or over 500 per cent. ad valorem. The poor pay five times as 
much in proportion to the value of the article consumed as the rich. 
Is not this a gross injustice on the various classes of consumers ? 

But this tax presses on the producer. It is true the consumer 
ordinarily pays the tax. If it isa low tax, he may be said always 
to do so. Bat as the tax becomes higher the producer, in order to 
hold on to the market, will have to abate his price, thereby payin 
the tax in part. But when the market can no longer be retamed 
without a loss the production will cease wholly. 

And this has been the result in parts of Virginia where the low- 
priced tobacco is raised. Production has ceased. You have taxed 
the planter out of his right to use his own land for the growing of 
tobacco. You have lessened the value of his land and impaired his 
title; but his outcry for the 1 75 of this tax you will not heed. 

You tell him it is a luxury. Is the tobacco of the poor as great a 
luxury as that of the rich? Why, then, tax the rich man’s tobacco 
at one-fifth the rate you impose on that of the poor? Do you mean 
to forbid a luxury to the poor which you permit to the rieh? 

But what right has this Government to forbid production by the 
owner of land in a State, on the prome that it is a luxury? Has 
this Federal Government the right to pry into the industries per- 
mitted by the States and set up one and put downanother? While 
it protects manufacturers in their products by bounties exacted as 
a tribute from the planter, can it strike down the planter by taxing 
him out of his right and power to produce at all? Is this equality 
and justice? Is it not rank injustice? 

We, the Democrats of the House, asked the repeal of this tax—this 
tax so destructive of the products of the planter, so unjust to the con- 
sumer. The banks asked the repeal of the tax of 12} per cent. on the 
annual interest of their capital. The repeal we asked was of amore 
grievous burden of from 100 to 500 per cent. on the annual crop of 
the planter. You lift the light tax from moneyed capital and leave 
the heavy tax on the landed capital of the planter. Reverse the 
ease. What would banks think if 100 per cent. was laid on the in- 
terest of their capital, or 400 per cent.? Tobacco would gladly ex- 
change with moneyed capital and take the tax of which capital com- 
plains to be relieved from that which you leave tobacco to bear. A 
party caucus of the Republicans forbade the repeal of the tax on 
tobacco, but required the repeal of the tax on bank capital. And 
this bill is the result—to lift light burdens from the banks and their 
customers and leave heavy burdens on the planter and the consum- 
ers of his tobacco. 

Now the question is, What ought I to do in respect to this meas- 
ure 

I have already voted in Committee of the Whole to take off all the 
taxes proposed to be repealed by this bill, as it will pass. I know 
that will be done. But this bill refuses, with emphasis, the repeal 
of taxes more onerous on the tobacco planters than those it removes 
from banks and bankers. If I vote for it I will seem to sanction 
this refusal to repeal, as well as the repeal it effects. This I cannot, 
will not do. I must therefore vote against this bill, because it is a 
mockery of right and justice. It takes off light burdens and retains 
heavy ones. It relieves those who least need relief, and refuses 
to relieve those who most need it. 

Those who are thus relieved would have been willing to vote relief 
to the tobacco planter if it was needed to secure their own. We 
have tried to make them go together; but Republican tactics have 
defeated us, and the Republican party will secure by the Daseage of 
this bill relief to the bank power, and leave under their heavy = 
dens the planters of tobacco, The latter are left to endure an op- 
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ressive tax which the former, being free, will have no interest in 
uture to aid us in removing. 

I shall therefore vote against the bill; for I know, if thereby it 
is defeated, the banks would be ready by a new bill to achieve their 
own relief by according like relief to the tobacco planters. If it is 
not defeated, the bankers will never hereafter aid us in repealing 
our burdens, but like the butler released from the Egyptian prison, 
will forget the Joseph who remains in bonds. 

I know it is argued the Government cannot afford to let go its 
tobacco tax, and that by so doing we will induce a higher tariff. 

A word on each of these points. First, the repeal of the tobacco 
tax would reduce the revenue, say, $50,000,000, This would make a 
total reduction by this bill of, say, $70,600,000. The revenue for this 
year from all sources will be about $400,000,000, By the proposed 
reduction the annual revenue would be, say, $330,000,000. Annual 
ordinary expenditures for the next year will be $145,000,000. Pen- 
sions, say, $100,000,000, and interest on public debt about $60,000,000 ; 
in all $305,000,000. This would leave a surplus for the sinking fund, 
and by leaving only so small a surplus would make us so cautious 
in expenditure that we would ly reduce the ordinary expenses 
and avoid extravagances in other directions, Second, would a repeal 
of these taxes induce a resort to a high tariff? On the contrary, if 
the Government for its revenue were left to a tariff on imports, it 
would be driven to reform the tariff on revenue principles. Duties 
would be laid to increase revenue, not to prohibit imports, thus de- 
stroying revenue. A revenue tariff would be the necessity of the 
Government if internal taxes were repealed. 

Let the friends of revenue reform and the Democratic party stand 
firm. Economy in public expenses is our cardinal principle. De- 
crease of taxes another. Lighten the people’s burdens. Decrease of 
revenue resulting from a decrease of taxes would diminish jobs and 
plunder and patronage. Thisis in the direction of true civil-service 
reform. The internal-revenue system is a fearful nest, from which 
public patronage hatches the instruments for controlling elections 
in the States. e must labor to repeal the whole system. Duties 
laid with a view to the required revenue upon our largely increasing 
imports will suffice foran economical and efficient administration of 
the Government, and will less interfere with the freedom of political 
opinion in the country, now so much menaced by Federal patron- 
age. Corruption, which is produced always by extravagance, which 
itself is induced by an overflowing Treasury, would be checked by a 
return to a strictly revenue system and an economical administra- 
tion of public affairs. The abolition of the internal-revenue system 
would break up those nests of Federal patronage which have infested 
the States for twenty y and have been the source of more petty 
tyranny and of more interference with the freedom of elections by 
the patron of the Federal power than has ever been known in 
the history of thecountry. With these principles and this policy the 
Democratic party will win a victory for right, justice, purity, liberty, 
and the Constitution, 


Correction of Error in Duties on Hosiery and Knit Goods. 


SPEEOH 


HON. OSSIAN RAY, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 3, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6715) to correct an error in section 2504 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 


Mr. RAY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Was there a blunder or mistake made by the re- 
visers in aie the Jaws of the United States in force December 
1, 1873, tonching the duties on woolen hosiery and other woolen knit 

s? The commissioners were authori and directed to revise 
and consolidate the statutes of the United States then in force, but 
not to change or vary in substance any existing law. The object 
was to compile into a single volume all of the United States laws of 
a public and general character for the sake of convenient and easy 
reference, 

The trouble is that some of the same articles are included in both 
Schedules L and M and are subjected to the payment of different 
duties. In Schedule L (Revised Statutes, last edition, pages 471-472) 
custom duties are laid npon— 2 

All manufactures of wool of te description made wholly or in part of wool, 
not herein otherwise provided for, 50 cents pound, and in addition thereto 35 
slap veda Panag md e and all manufactures of 
every description composed wholly or in part of worsted, * * except such 
as are composed in T wool, not otherwise provided for, valued ut not exceed- 
— Geg cents per pound, 20 cents per pound; valued at above 40 cents per 

not exceeding 60 cents per pound, 30 cents per pound; valued at above 60 
cents per und, 40 cents per d; valued 


und and not exceeding 80 cents per 
at above ; and in addition thereto, upon alf 


cents per pound, 50 cents per po 


the above-named articles, 35 per cent. ad valorem. Clothing, ready-made, and 
wearing apparel of every tion * * com wholly or in part of 
Dnot ot Darr E exept Vets queda; 90 OEA joe peek, Cokie mane 
seams’ or manu ex z 
V ne h 

It is clear that the foregoing provisions include every possible 
variety of woolen knit goods and hosiery. 

Now, in Schedule M, page 474, of the Revised Statutes, immedi- 
ately after Schedule L, we find the following : 


linen, worn by men, women, or children, and not otherwise provided 
worn by men, women, or children, of whatever material composed, except silk and 
linen, made up, or made wholly or in part by hand, not otherwise prov: 

per cent. ad valorem. 

The second and last clauses of this paragraph are embraced within 
the first clause; but while the word “wool” is included in the first 
clause, it is omitted in the last two clauses. From this all the trou- 
ble has come, This was a mere mistake on the part of the commis- 
sioners, After inserting “ clothing, ready-made, and wearing apparel 
of every description, of whatever material composed, except wool, 
silk, and linen, made up or manufactured wholly or in part by the 
tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, not otherwise provided for,” they 


might have stopped, because anything made of wool had already 
been excepted. 
y insert wool in the first clause of this par: ph in con- 


nection with silk and linen, and not in the othertwoclauses? Why 
except silk and linen knit goods from the operation of the 35 per 
cent. ad valorem duty, and not knit goods e of wool? The most 
reasonable explanation of this absurdity is a mistake in the revision. 
Knit goods manufactured wholly or in part of wool are certainly 
subject to the pound duty and also to 35 per cent. ad valorem by the 

rovisions of Schedule L, while in Schedule M all knit caps, gloves, 
eggins, mitts, socks, stockings, wove shirts and drawers, and all 
similar articles made on frames, of whatever material composed, ex- 
cept silk and linen worn by men, women, or children; ind all 
knit articles worn by men, women, or children of whatever material 
composed, except silk and linen, whether made up or made wholly 
or in part by hand, are only subject to the single ad valorem duty 
of 35 per cent. 

Thus we have in Revised Statutes the article of woolen knit goods 
included in both Schedules L and M, but subjected to entirely differ- 
ent and inconsistent rates of duty. Both duties on the same goods 
ought not to be and cannot be collected. No such absurdity waa 
ever intended by the law-makiug power. Did this blunder happen 
in the enactment or revision of the laws? 

The Supreme Court, in the recent case of Vietor against Arthur, 
not yet reported, following a well-known rule of construction, held 
that although leggins, mitts, ee wove shirts, drawers, &c., would 
naturally and properly be included in the general description of knit 
goods mentioned in Schedule L as subject to the double duty, still, 

ding the above kinds of knit goods spesi Cay named in Schedule 
M, when not made of silk and linen, subject only to the 35 per cent. 
ad valorem duty, were obliged to decide as they did, that the double 
duty cannot be 5 upon the particular kinds of knit goods i- 
fied in Schedule M as subject only to the ad valorem 35 per cent. dnty. 
The court Sto A says, however, “It may be true, as suggested, 
that if there been no revision, and if it had been required to 
construe the statutes as they stood before December 1, 1873, [the time 
of the revision, ] a different conclusion might have been reached.” 

The next inquiry is, what was the lawful duty on woolen hosiery 
and knit goods, so called, December 1, 1873? The tariff act, approved 
March 2, 1867, was the last law passed by Congress upon this subject 
before the revision of 1873. So far as is material to the present dis- 
cussion, the following provisions of that act may be referred to: 

Sec. 2. And be bed fraes enacted, That in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed 
by law on the articles hereinafter mentioned, and on such as may now be exempt 
from duty, there shall be levied, collected, and paid on the goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise herein enumerated and provided for, imported from foreign countries, the 
following duties and rates of duty; that is to say: 

On woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every descrip- 
tion, made wholly or in of wool, not herein otherwise provided for, 50 cents 
per pound, and in addition thereto, 35 cent. ad valorem. 

On flannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit goods, balmorals, woolen and worsted 
yarns, and all manufactures of every d ption composed wholly or in part of 
worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animals. except such as are 
composed in part of wool, not otherwise provided for, valued at not exceeding 40 
cents pound, 20 cents per pound; valued at above 40 cents per pound and not 
ex 60 cents per pound, 30 cents per d; valued at above 60 cents per 
* and not exceeding 80 cents per 40 cents pound ; valued at above 

cents per pound, 50 cents per pound; and, in addition thereto, upon all the 
above-named articles, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

of 3 description, and balmoral 


On clothing ready-made, and wearing ap) 
of similar lescription, or used for like purposes, 


eee chalk E f wool, the hair of th alpaca, goat, or oth 

com w or of wool, wors ofthe orother 
like animals, — up or manufactured wholly or in part by the tailor, —— 
or manufacturer, except knit foods, 50 cents per N and, in addition thereto, 


40 per cent. ad valorem. (14 Statutes at Large, 

It is certain that “all manufactures of wool of every description, 
made wholly or in part of wool,” are subject to a duty of 50 cents 
per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. It is also perfectly certain 
that flannels, blankets, wool hats, knit goods, &c., are subject to a 
pound duty graded as above specified and 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
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It is equally clear that ready-made clothing and wearing apparel of 
every description, &c., composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, 
&c., made up or manufactured wholly or in part, &c., except knit 
goods, were subject to a duty of 50 cents per pound, and in addi- 
tion thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem by that act. 

These were the duties laid upon such articles and manufactures 
by the tariff act of March 2, 1867, and which were in force December 
1, 1873, at the time of the revision of the statutes. Now, note the 
peculiar and explicit wording of the enacting clause of section 2, 
which is, that ‘‘in lieu of the duties heretofore im by law on 
the articles hereinafter mentioned there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid on the goods, 5 merchandise herein enumera 
and provided for, imported from foreign countries, the following 
duties and rates of duty; that is to say,“ &c. What stronger or 
more unmistakable language than the foregoing could be employed 
to abrogate all prior duties on the articles and manufactures em- 
braced in the act of 1867 without saying in terms that all former 
legislation on the same subject was thereby repealed ! 

e authorities are abundant also to establish the doctrine that 
the language used in this enacting clause repeals all former duties on 
the articles “enumerated and provided for” in that section. Manu- 
facturesof wool of every description, whether made wholly or partly 
of wool, and woolen knit goods, are mentioned, bee and pro- 
vided for therein. Hence it is not only“ plain as a pikestaff” but 

common sense, as well as settled by a legal authority, that 
the former duties on these goods were, by the words used in the lat- 
ter act, repealed, 

It has been argued by the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky 
Mr. CARLISLE] that nse the words “not otherwise provided 
or” are found in this section they are applicable to woolen knit 

goods and hosiery; that as to ps Sere and honey 1 tariff 
acts relating thereto were not repealed by the act of March 2, 1867. 
This view I believe to be utterly unsound. The case of Smythe vs. 
Fiske, in 23 Wallace, 374, decided by the Supreme Court in 1874, 
is a direct authority against his position. Thesyllabus of that case, 
referring to the tariffact of June 30, 1864, wrongly given throughout 
the case as July 30, (13 Statutes at Large, 210,) is as follows: 


The words not otherwise provided for” mean not otherwise provided for by 
previous parts of the section of which they make the closing and exclude 
reference to the acts of 1861 and 1862, which laid a duty of 3 cent. on arti- 
cles worn by men, women, or children, of whatever material e.” 


Mr. Justice Swayne, who delivered the opinion of the court, says, 
on pages 380, 381 : 

The object of the statute was to increase the duties before imposed = the 
things which it embraces. The title and the context alike show this. The pre- 
ceding part of the section contains a very full enumeration of articles of silk, both 
manufactured and unmanufactared. It was 3 intended to be exhaustive. 
The last clanse seems to have been added, as it is not unusual in such cases, out 
of abundant cantion, that nothing might escape. Hence the phrase not othe 
provided for” wasint and meant to apply not to preceding acts which may 
not have been present to the mind of the draughtsman, and to which there was no 
—— to — but to the preceding enumeration in the same section, which it 
supplemented. 

e section thus construing this clause covers the whole subject of silk in all 
its variety of forms. It was complete in itself. There was no need to refer gen- 
erally or s N to any prior act. If there was conflict the prior legislation 
yielded necessarily ipso facto to the later. 


This is a case in point. It appears to me, therefore, after a careful 
consideration of the terms, scope, and purpose of the act itself, that 
upon whatever articles or manufactures duties were levied by the 
tariff act passed March 2, 1867, all prior duties thereon were repealed. 
Its sweeping and comprehensive provisions, which cover all manu- 
factures of wool of every description, whether made wholly or partly 
of wool, and particularly woolen knit goods, as being subject to the 
duties therein levied, and the enacting clause of the section referred 
to distinctly declaring such duties to be “in lien of all duties here- 
tofore imposed by law,” render it entirely unnecessary to refer to the 
earlier tariff laws on the subject. All prior tariff laws touching the 
goods, wares, or merchandise enumerated in the act of 1867 are im- 
material to this discussion. In the consideration of the question 
whether or not a blunder in regard to the duties on knit woolen goods 
was committed in the revision of the statutes in 1873 we start with 
the act of 1867, which alone, so far as woolen goods are concerned, 
should have been put into the Revised Statutes, and the provisions 
whereof in respect to such goods alone appear in Schedule L, Revised 
Statutes, page 471, 472. 

But the commissioners having charge of the revision, or possibly 
a clerk employed by them, through some oversight or inattention in 
the preparation of Schedule M, put into that schedule, instead of put- 
ting them into Schedule A, relating to “cotton and cotton goods,” 
as they should have done, the following paragraphs from the tariff 
act, approved March 2, 1861, which imposed a duty of 30 per cent. 
ad valorem, from and after April 1, 1861, (ine to 35 per cent. 
by the act approved July 14, 1862,) on the articles named therein, 
which, as already shown, had been repealed as to manufactures of 
wool ever since the tariff act of March 2, 1867, took effect, and which 
had been repealed as to manufactures of silk and linen ever since 
the tariff act of June 30, 1864, came in force: 

Articles worn by men, women, or children, of whatever material composed, 
made up, or made wholly or in part by hand, not otherwise provided for. a 


and all 
y men, 


2 gloves, leggins, mitts, socks, stockings, wove shirts and drawe' 
articles made on frames, of whatever material composed, worn 
women, or children, and not otherwise provided for. 

Clothing, ready-made, and wearin; 
W AA except wool, — 
the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer. 


These three clauses of the tariff act of 1861, found on page 191, in 


+ * 
apparel of every description, of whatever 
e up or iyalah wholly or in part by 


12 Statutes at Large, reversing the order in which they appear 
there, and above, constitutethe entire paragraph before refi toin 
Schedule M of the Revised Statutes, page 474, with the exceptions 
relating to silk and linen, which the revisers inserted. Indeed the 
35 per cent. duty laid on the articles mentioned in those three clauses, 
pursuant to the act of 1861, amended by the act of 1862, was super- 
seded by the act approved June 30, 1864, entitled“ An act to increase 
duties on imports, and for other purposes,” by which the duty on all 
woolen manufactures not otherwise provided for, including ready- 
made clothing and wearing apparel of every description, made wholly 
orin part of wool, except hosiery, was fixed at 24 cents per pound, 
and in addition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem. On shirts, drawers, 
and woolen hosiery, or of which wool was a component material, not 
otherwise provided for, 20 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 
30 per cent. ad valorem. (13 Statutes at Large, pases 207, 208.) 

Į am surprised at the position now taken by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Morrison] and by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARLISLE] that no blunder in the revision of the United States 
Statutes of 1874 touching the duty on knit woolen goods, so called, 
was made, When this bill was before the House a month ago the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] stated as follows: 

I believe this article was admitted or placed in the section and classified 

unintentionally placed in a class paying but 35 cent. when it was of a 


kind 75 be classed in a different section where they paid about 85 per cent. The 
court does not say so, but I will have read in this connection what the court did 


say. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

“ In United States vs. Bowen, 100 United States, 513, we held that the Revised 
Statutes must be treated as a legislative declaration of what the statute law of the 
United States was on the Ist of December, 1873, and that when the meaning was 

lain the courts could not look to the original statutes to see if Congress bad erred 
in the revision. That could only be done when it was necessary to construe 


language.” 
doubtfal 25 * * * . * 


It may be true, as suggested, that if there had been no revision and we had 
been required to construe the statutes as they stood before December 1, 1873, a 
different conclusion might have been reached. We have not deemed it necessary 
to institute such an inquiry.” 


The extract read by the Clerk is taken from the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Vietor rs. Arthur, finally decided the 
8th of May last; and, although the court did not declare in terms that 
the blunder complained of, which the bill now before the House seeks 
to correct, is an error of revision in compiling the United States laws 
then in force into the Revised Statutes, still the implication is quite 
strong in the mind of the court, apparently, that such was the only 
plausible explanation which could be given. We have, moreover, 
the opinion of the present Secretary of the Treasury, long an eminent 
judge of the highest court of New York, expressed in a letter addressed 

ay 25, 1882, to Mr. Kasson, of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
that the error“ is undoubtedly one of revision.” It is also perfectly 
clear from the time the “‘act to provide increased revenue from im- 
ported wool, and for other purposes,” (14, Statutes at Large, 559,) 
passed, March 2, 1867, down to June 22, 1874, when the Revised Stat- 
utes took effect, a period of seven years and upward, that the pound 
duty, graduated according to value, as well as the 35 per cent. ad 
valorem duty was collected on these goods throughout the country, 
substantially without litigation or controversy. 

What new ight has appeared to the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Morrison] on this subject since the Fret Monday in 
June? Since then he soya he has carefully examined the subject 
and does not now believe that any such mistake of revision was made, 
and declares as the result of his examination that he finds the re- 
visers left the law as they found it, making no change. He produces 
a copy of a protest made to Collector Arthur at the port of New York, 
in September, 1873, against the collection of the higherrate of duties 
claimed on gloves, wristlets, and similar articles made on frames, 
&c., protesting that such articles were only liable to duty under sec- 
tion 22 of the tariff act of March 2, 1861, and section 20 of the tariff 
act of July 14, 1862, at the rate of 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

But he omitted to state a fact which he may not have been aware 
of, that the point now raised by him was judicially determined in 
a suit which may have arisen out of thesame transaction to which his 
protest relates, I refer to the case of Krause vs. Arthur, decided by 
the United States circuit court for the southern district of New 
York, at the October term, 1877, wherein it was held that the law in 
force when Krause’s cause of action arose (namely, the act of March 
2, 1867) did authorize the imposition of pound duties on these knit 
woolen goods, as well as the 35 per cent. ad valorem duty. That 
decision was never appealed from, and is valuable as a judicial in- 
terpretation of the act of March 2, 1867, upon the point now in con- 
troversy. 

So it appears that importers of woolen knit goods and hosiery, act- 
ing presumably upon the advice of counsel skilled in the law, paid 


into the Treasury the double duty imposed on such goods from March 
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2, 1867, to June 22, 1874, without question, and, si in the single 
case named, without litigation ; and in that case rested quietly, with- 
out appeal to the Supreme Court, upon a decision against them by 
the circuit court. A contemporaneous practical construction of the 
law is n of considerable value in the interpretation of its 
intent and meaning, especially in cases where the language used is 
susceptible of two or more constructions. I do not admit, however, 
that the law of 1867 fixing the duties on knit woolen hosiery and 
other goods is susceptible of two constructions. Indeed, it is quite 
clear from an examination of the act of 1867 that such goods were in 
serma made liable to the graded pound duty and the 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Again, the same 8 and the gentleman from Kentucky 
LMr. CARLISLE] both call attention to the fact, as alleged by them- 
selves, that Messrs, Heyl, Morgan, and Ogden, government experts 
at New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, in their books on “tariff 
and tariff rates,” giving the duties on imported goods from 1867 
until the present time—before as well as since the revision of the stat- 
utes—all mention the rate of duty on knit goods made on frames, &c., 
as being only 35 per cent. ad valorem. Against this I desire to set 
off as a full and satisfactory answer the fact of a contrary adjudica- 
tion in the case of Krause vs. Arthur, before alluded to. Also, that 
at every port in this country where woolen hosiery and knit goods 
were imported into the United States the Government uniformly col- 
lected the compound duty instead of the 35 per cent. ad valorem duty 
only. Thus the uniform practice of the government in levying and 
collecting the double duty without objection save inasingle instance, 
and that case a judgment unappealed from in favor of the Govern- 
ment, affords to my mind a conclusive answer to any 12 con- 
firmation of the gentlemen’s views which may be found in Heyl, Mor- 
gan, or Ogden’s tariff books, which I am not prepared to admit. 

Indeed, I am surprised to find that both these gentlemen, so far as 
Heyl is concerned, (and probably the others,) are entirely mis- 
taken, In Heyl’s United States Import Duties, published in 1877, the 
knit goods made on frames, &c., referred to by both gentlemen as 
being subject to only a 35 per cent, duty, were cotton goods, and not 
those made wholly or in part of wool. They evidently were misled 
by what is found in the schedule of duties on page 4 of part 2, 
while the act of March 2, 1867, on pages 93 to 97 inclusive, is given 
as being in full force at the time the book was published, and on page 
78 of the schedule of duties, in part 2, woolen knit goods, including 
hosiery, &., the pound duty graded according to value, as well as 
the 35 per cent. ad valorem, is given. $ 

The gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. CARLISLE, ] who took no part 
in the discussion on this subject the first Monday in June, declares 
that the claim set up in the report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and in the speeches of gentlemen on the floor of the House, 
that the act of 1861, so far as it related to woolen hosiery made on 
frames, &c., was repealed either by the act of 1864 or by the act of 
1867, is wholly without foundation. Mr. CARLISLE argues the act 
of 1861 was modified but not repealed by the act of 1864, and wasin 
full force when the revision of the statutes was made, and if the re- 
visers had undertaken to except woolen hosiery and knit goods from 
the provision inSchedule M they would have been changivg the law 
instead of merely revising it. I think I have already made suf- 
ficiently plain the error of the gentleman, and have shown that the 
act of 1867 embraced all the duties on woolen knit goods from that 
time to the mistake in the revision of 1873. 

The same gentleman also argues from the various tariff acts from 
1842 down to the revision of the statutes in 1873 that the provision 
relating to knit goods made on frames has been preser vod; and 
claims that there is no such error in the revision as the Secretary of 
the Treasury suggests and the report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means shows. S made on frames” has no practical 
significance at the present time. The frames on which knit goods 
and hosiery were made thirty or forty years ago are no more like 
the machines on which such articles are now e ‘than a hawk is 
like a hand-saw.” Knit goods are now chiefly made on circular 
knitting machines, sometimes called heads, which have been in- 
vented within the last twenty or twenty-five years. Hence the 
expression“ made on frames” has long been obsolete. 

What sound reason can anybody give for imposing a duty of only 
35 per cent. ad valorein on knit goods made on frames and impos- 
ing the same duty anda pound duty besides on knit goods not made 
on frames? There is no Nistinction between the two classes of knit 
goods; none has been pointed out; none existsin fact. The protec- 
tion desired is equally necessary to both classes, whether knit on 
frames, needles, or otherwise, 

I cannot help thinking the distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CARLISLE] has fallen into a graye error both in his ex- 
amination of the important provisions of the acts approved June 30, 
1864, and March 2, 1867, and the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon the subject. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] alleges that if the 
peona duty is also imposed upon the goods provided for by this bill, 

esides the 35 per cent. ad valorem, they will be subjected to the high 
rate of 85 to 100 per cent. duties, and the gentleman from Kentucky, 
usually so accurate in his suggestions, also maintains 8 800 amend- 
ing Schedule M in the Revised Statutes by inserting the word “wool” 


in the two places referred to the duties on these goods will be in- 
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creased to not less than 85 per cent., and it may be to over 100 per 
cent. ad valorem, according to the quality and value of the goods. 
I desire to emphatically controvert these statements touching the 
amount of duty thereby imposed upon this class of goods. The gen- 
tlemen have made a blunder in their calculations. There is a misfit 
somewhere in their figures, and against the two gentlemen who sub- 
stantially make the same statement I will cite Mr. Spofford, the 
accurate author of the American Almanac, who in this instance cer- 
tainly shows his superiority in arithmetic to both. On 83 of 
the American Almanac for 1882, Mr, Spofford says the duty on hosiery 
worth over 80 cents per pound, being a pound duty of 50 cents 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem, the whole reduced to an ad valorem 
standard amounts to a fraction less than 56 per cent. duty. Shirts, 
drawers, &c., worth over 80 cents per pound, reduced to the same 
standard, will pay a duty of a fraction less than 68 per cent.; so 
that the entire duty imposed or collected, both specie: and ad va- 
lorem, does not exceed 68 per cent., and may be as low as 56 per 
cent., or a general average of 62 per cent. little inaccuracy of 
only abont 25 per cent. in the statements of the gentlemen in thi 
particular may be worthy of correction. 

If this bill does not pass, the duties on woolen hosiery and knit 

‘oods are 20 per cent. less than on most of the crude wool imported 

m which they are made; in other words, duties on the manufact- 
ured article are 20 per cent. less than on the raw material out of 
which they are made. Does Congress want to discriminate against 
American manufacturers of knit woolen goods and in favor of foreign 
manufacturers to the extent of 20 per cent. ? 

Again, both gaenen averin substance that the profit on the 
manufacture of these knit goods in 1880 was 47 per cent. on the 
amount of penis invested. Iquote from the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. CARLISLE, ] taken from the RECORD of 
July 6, page 18: 

According to the last census report the total capital invested in the manufacture 
of these goods in 1880 was $15,133,991, and the value of the product was $28,613,727. 
The whole cost of labor was $6,530,576, and the whole cost of material used in the 
manufacture was $14,954,199, making a total of $21,484,775 for labor and materials. 
The excess of the value of the product over the total cost of labor and material 
was $7,128,952, or 47 per cent. on the whole amount of capital invested. If this 
capital of $15,133,991 had been loaned at 6 per cent., which is about twice as much 
as the farmers of the country receive annually on their investments, it would have 
yielded an income of $908,039.46; but being invested in the manufacture of hosiery 
and knit goods, and being protected at the expense of the consumers by high rates 
of duty, itin fact yielded, as already stated, $7,128,952, or nearly eight times as 
much as the usual legal rate of interest on money. 


Now, the statistics from the Census Office, showing the product of 
this industry for 1880, are ivon in totals, as follows: ount of 
capital invested in 354 establishments is $15,133,991; amount paid 
out for wages, $6,530,576; value of the materials used, EE 
wool, $14,954,199. Thelaborand materials together make $21,484,775; 
that deducted from the value of the product for 1880, which is $28,- 
613,727, leaves $7,128,952. The last-named sum is treated by both 
gentlemen as the profit made by the manufacturers of these goods 
upon their investment of capital of $15,133,991. 

But this statement falls far short of giving the exact truth in regard 
to net profits. Out of the $7,123,952 which, as the gentlemen Say, 
represents about 47 per cent. of the invested capital, must be paid a 
heavy annual expenditure for renewals and changes in machinery 
necessary to keep up with the ever-varying styles of goods required 
for the markets. Every separate style of goods requires a new ma- 
chine, and many styles of hosiery go out of fashion and come into 
fashion every year. Also, a considerable outlay is n for the 
wear and tear of the machinery. Good judges estimate this item 
alone costs manufacturers on an average 12 per cent. of their ca’ 
ital, The machinery is costly, of delicate construction, and n 
frequent repairing or replacement with new machinery. No account 
of this item is taken by either of the gentlemen. A M uction of 12 
e cent. probably should be made for this item, which would be 

1,815,982. 

_ Again, I have it upon excellent authority that the cost of dispos- 
ing of the goods manufactured—commissions on sales—is a large item 
of expense to the proprietors of these mills. Ten per cent., I am 
informed, is not an extravagant sum to reckon as the cost of 1 | 
the annual product, including the proprietor’s time, his losses b 
debts, payments for insurance, &. Ten per cent, on the annual pro- 
duct of 1880 is $2,861,372. This, with the other deduction of 12 per 
cent., leaves only $2,451,598 as compensation for the rental of fixed 
and permanent capital valued at $15,133,191, which leaves no such 
enormous profit as 47 per cent. on the capital invested, as both gen- 
tlemen have represented. Indeed, it is a business requiring > 
diligence, and close attention in order to insure any profits to the 
manufacturer. 

Stimulated and encouraged by the protection afforded under the 
tariff act of 1867 and prior acts, many business men have engaged in 
the manufacture of woolen knit goods, and owing to competition 
among them and the invention sls use of new i i 
of woolen hosiery and other knit goods has largely 
Consumers do not pay one-half what they did for the articles fifteen 
or twenty years ago. Mr. George C. Bosson, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, a very intelligent and extensive man gave the follow- 
ing testimony before the Ways and Means Committee : 


There is no industry in the country producing textile fabrics in which so large 
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a proportion of its value is represented in cash paid for labor as knit goods. And 
there has been no industry started here that has done more for the preservation 
of health and the inet mcg of life than knit goods, because we put it within 
tbe reach of every individual to provide himself with comfortable underclothing. 
We furnish the laboring-man with a comfortable woolen undershirt, drawers, and 
socks, all three, for $1.12. 

Besides, crude wools imported and used in the manufacture of knit 
goods and hosiery pay a duty of 46 to 55 per cent. ad valorem. It 
would be singular if Con, or any other body of sensible men in this 
country, should purposely impose a much higher duty on raw mate- 
rial like wool than on the manufactured article like what is now 
claimed in respect to imported woolen hosiery and knit goods. 

Now, then, the mistake or blunder has been made and we are 
asked in the interest of a large number of the American people to 
correct it. The men, women, and youths at work for remunerative 
wages in the two hundred and fifty odd knit-goods establishments 
scattered throughout nineteen States of this Union are interested in 
the continuance of the business which affords them the means of 
livelihood and gives them employment from day to day. The farm- 
ers, who dispose of more than nine million pounds of wool per annum 
to these various factories, desire a continuance of the market thus 
afforded for the product of their domestic animals. Why not cor- 
rect it? What class or interest in the country calls for or demands 
that the effect of this blunder should be continued! 

None but a free-trade class or interest; none but those interested 
in the importation of goods manufactured in foreign lands by foreign 
workmen with foreign capital, and imported here in foreign ships, 


in the interest of our own people, or in the interest of foreign manu- 
facturers, foreign laborers, and foreign capital? A bare statement 
of the proposition ought to be sufficient to influence every candid 
mind in favor of this bill, irrespective of political considerations or 
of abstract notions concerning the doctrines of free trade or pro- 
tection. The gentlemen who oppose the correction of the blunder 
and who are willing to see an interest built up in our country under 
a protective tariff of the magnitude of the hosiery and knit goods 
business in the United States crippled or sacrificed, assume and argue 
in the same breath with their opposition to the bill that the tariff 
commission will do nothing to revise and reform our tariff; that itis 
a mere make-shift and subterfuge invented by the protective-tariff 
men for delay. 

I find in this argument, if there is any truth in it—if the effect of 
the tariff commission shall be what these gentlemen predict—an ad- 
ditional andstrongerreason why we e eee and speedily 
for the benefit of our constituents, whose business interests have been 
so seriously imperiled by this mistake. I believe, sir, that the tariff- 
commission bill was in the interest of the people of this country, that 
it will prove of value to the American Congress, and will aid them 
largely in a proper revision of our present tariff laws. But if it were 
not so, as before stated, then a double reason exists for us to correct 
this errer in behalf of the worthy and respectable and thrifty busi- 
ness men scattered all over our country who have invested their capi- 
ital and have devoted their brains to the building up of a large in- 
dustry and who are as much entitled to respectful consideration here 


ask for it. What is our duty here as Reprosentatives? To legislate as any class which ever came before Congress for relief. 
APPENDIX. 
Hosiery and knit goods. (From Census of 1880.) 
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Letter from J. W. Busiel & Co., of Laconia, New Hampshire, to Hon. H. W. Blair. 


Laconia, NEw HAMPSHIRE, April 16, 1881. 


Dear Sin: We desire to call . attention to a recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court by which the duty on hosiery has been changed so that it 
now stands at 35 per cent. ad valorem. This change means ruin to our hosiery in- 
dustry in this country, inasmuch as it reduces the duty from fifty cents per pound 
weight and 35 per cent. ad valorem to a simple ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. 
An examination of the annual reports of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
shows that the average duty on fine wools, or class ] under Schedule L. equals 70 
per cent. This decision makes the duty on all knit goods made of wool by ma- 
chinery 35 per cent. ad valorem, Supposing all goods were honestly invoiced ata 
fall foreign valuation, and leaving out of the question the difference in the cost of 
labor and interest on capital, there is a premium of 35 per cent. in favor of the for- 
eign manufacturer on all the wool of which such g may be made. To state a 
special case it would be as follows: cost to animporter of a stocking weighing two 
pounds, value $3 per dozen, under Schedule Lof tariff before decision was made, $5.05 
per dozen; cost of same stocking under the decision just made $4.05. In other 
words, the decision has reduced the tariff on stockings $1 per dozen; on shirts and 
drawers the reduction amounts to $4 to $8 a dozen according to the weight of the 
Such a reduction is rninons to Laconia, Meredith, Belmont, Tilton, Frank- 

in, Lake Village, and hurts Manchester severely, It strikes many other towns in 
our State very hard. It strikes in Massachusetts, Ipswich, ‘Needham, Waltham, 
Ware, Graniteville, and many other places. It strikes in Connecticut very large 
manufacturing interests, and in New York and Pennsylvania the interests are enor- 
mous. We suniy pive you a rough idea, but you can get a pretty clear insight into 
the importance of the industry threatened by the statement that can be veritied we 
think without much labor of the number of sets of cards employed on hosiery. The 
gregate of all kinds of woolen cards at work in this country is now between eight 
thousand and nine thousand sets; of these the hosiery industry is thought to em- 
ploy 1,700. The Census Bureau can easily set right any errors in our estimate, 


ut we give you the estimate of good ju 
As the matter now stands we have go to Canada in order to manufacture. 
Wool that costs us ninety-five cents we can get there and work there at a cost 
of forty-five cents and can afford to pay the duty of 35 per cent. go 23 80 made 
in so doing maki profit than 


and sell at what the goods cost us here, and ea 


we are now getting. New Hampshire maintains by her hosiery industry many 
thousands of her people; many of these came from Canada and would very gladly 
go back if mills should be established there, as they certainly will be if this decision 
were tostand. It is unnecessary for us to say much to you about the importance 
of the matter, as you are where you can get information so easily, but there is no 
doubt that some fifty million do! is now employed in hosiery in the mills, stock, 
and capital used. 

We see no remedy that can be applied save an extra session of Con to set 
the matter right, and certainly every hour that passes without a remedy is working 

mischief to our trade ali through the country and will it completely 

within twelve months. No man will dare to operate in face of this decision be- 
yond his immediate orders, and hence the future is all uncertain to us. We must 
ave relief, and that speedily, or much — will surely result. If not a pre- 
sumption on our part, we ask you to confer with the Senators from New York, 
1 Massachusetts, Connecticut, IIlinois, Ohio, Maine, Vermont, an 
New Jersey, which are directly and heavily interested in this matter. If we go a 
vie beyond our industry to the raising o 


wool you need add to our list above 
‘ornia, Oregon, Texas, Vir; West Virginia, Wisconsin, Indi 


Nevada, 

Louisiana, in short every wool-growing State. As cotton enters y into some 

des of our pods we need only to refer to this to show that every Southern State 

s interested in the decision by its depressing effect upon the price of cotton. 

Wherever we have used the term “hosiery” it would have been more correct to 

say knit goods, as that is the idea we have in mind, and without changing that in 
our letter we desire to have itso understood. 

Before closing we desire to say that the knit- goods industry in New Hampshire 
has nearly doubled in the last ten years, and if value of product is taken as a basis 
it has more than doubled. 

If there be any method of action that you can suggest to us we shall be glad to 
avail ourselves of it. There is agreat commotion among the manufacturers, who 
are as yet not concerted in their action, but are preparing to unite and present the 
matter with whatever power they are able to command. We see it intimated thet 
the circular instruetious may be suspended to await action of Co: . Ofcourse, 


this may help us out until then. We trust you will favor us by giving it your 
attention, much oblige, 
Yours, truly, J.W. BUSIEL & CO. 
Senator H. W. 
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Election Contest Lowe vs. Wheeler. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. GEORGE C. HAZELTON, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 3, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Lowe vs. 
Wheeler, from the eighth Congressional district of Alabama— , 


Mr. HAZELTON said: 

Mr. Speaker: The Constitution ordains that each House of the 
American Congress shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members. This constitutional power upon 
which there is no limitation, a power absolutely essential to the in- 
dependence and purity of the law-making branch of free govern- 
ments, did not originate with the fathers of the Republic, but far 
back in English history in the great struggles for freedom between 
the Commons and the Crown. 

It is a power absolutely necessary to be exercised in order that 
this body may represent what it ought to represent, that it may 
contain what it ought to contain, the honestly-elected representa- 
tives of the American people. No stuffed ballot-boxes can stand in 
the way of its exercise ; no dishonest inspector of election can defeat 
its purpose; no governor's certificate usurp its power or dictate its 
action; no rule of this House can stand in the way of its exercise 
by this great Congress of the American people. It knows no master 
but the American people. 

In the exercise of that sovereign power we come here to-day to pass 
judicially upon this contested-election case coming from the eighth 
Congressional district of the State of Alabama; to decide honestly 
and fairly, and upon all the evidence and upon all the law, which of 
these two gentlemen, the contestee, Mr. Wheeler, or the contestant, 
Mr. Lowe, is entitled to the seat in controversy. In other words, 
we come here to determine the honest will of the people of that Con- 

essional district, and we come to its consideration in the light of 
justice and of fairness, and under the obligation of our Aer as 
members of this great legislative body. 

This happens to be one of those cases where no man can charge 
that we are influenced by any partisan prejudice or bias. We are 
passing upon a case where one man is a Greenbacker and the other 
is a Democrat of the Bourbon school in this country. 

We make no attack upon the character of either of these men. 
We concede, for the 3 of the discussion of this case, that they 
are both honest and respectable. We are contesting a question 
where the will of the people is involved, and undertaking to deter- 
mine which of these two men should sit here to represent the people 
of that Congressional district. 

The testimony in this case is voluminous, amounting to about 
1,500 printed pages. Able arguments have been made on both sides 
by learned and distinguished attorneys. The committee have taken 
a long time to inveee ese this case, and have tried hard to reach a 
just conclusion. In this discussion thus far before the House ques- 
tions have been raised that have no pertinency to the real issues 
involved, that are not in the case at all. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER] fancies that he has made a great discovery 
and pushes forward into the arena of debate to announce it to the 
House and to the country. He charges that many of the Lowe bal- 
lots were tissue ballots and were rejected by the inspectors on that 
account. The charge has no foundation whatever in the whole tes- 
timony of the case. I challenge the gentleman to find the testimony 
in the case that will warrant or sustain the declarations he has made 
in this regard. Now and here for the first time that question has 
been raised even in the investigation or the adjudication of this 
case from the beginning to the end. 

5 . Will the gentleman allow me to make a state- 
men 

Mr. HAZELTON. Yes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In the argument of Mr. Paine, on page 11, the 
argument submitted by him to the committee, fac-similes of this ticket 
were produced, and the argument was in favor of rejecting them. 

Mr. HAZELTON. You have said that two or three times, I believe. 
I will come right to the issue, and if I am permitted to do so I will 
show that there never was a tissue ballot thrown out of a box in that 
district on the ground thatit was a tissue ballot, not one; and I will 
show you, furthermore, that there is no evidence of any one man 
having cast two tissue ballots, or any man casting over one ballot 
that was counted for Mr. Lowe in this entire election contest. 

And when you come here and raise the question of tissue ballots, 
then I will come back to you and say that, while you on that side may 
understand all about tissue ballots, this is not that class of ballo 
not a ballot made on a scale of small dimensions, with fine print an 
on the thinnest kind of tissue paper, where very many could be folded 
up together and put into the en and be counted, as they have been 
counted in some cases, so as to affect the result and utterly subvert 
the will of the majority, 


A ballot has been brought in here, but not a ballot which was rejected 
because it was a tissue Ballot. And the very ballot broughtin here 
and exhibited by my friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] is not one 
of the original ballots which have heen presented in proof, and can- 
not be claimed as a tissue ballot within the meaning of that term. 

The ballot presented here may be a ballot on paper thinner than 
some other paper, but it is on paper thick enough to receive the im- 
p of the names of the candidates, thick enough to be within the 

w of every State so far as the texture of the paper and the char- 
acter of the printing are concerned. I will show you hereafter the 
ballots as cast and received, and they will speak for themselves. 

Before I go further with that, however, let me state the situation 
of this case for the benefit of members of this House. On the certifi- 
cate as it came from the secretary of state of Alabama, Mr. Wheeler 
was declared elected by 43 majority. The vote is stated 12,808 for 
Mr. Wheeler and 12,765 for Mr. Lowe; giving Mr. Wheeler upon 
the statement of the secretary of state 43 majority. 

The votes as cast and received, as admitted by the counsel for the 
contestee, and as shown beyond all cavil and all question—the votes 
as cast and receiyed by the inspectors of election in that district were 
for Mr. Wheeler 12,908, and for Mr. Lowe 13,390; giving Mr. Lowe 
482 majority. We claim that, taking into consideration other items, 
the real sags gece is 847 for Mr. Lowe. 

But for the purpose of the argument and the decision in this case, 
accepting only that which is undisputed, that which stands beyond 
cavil, we say that taking the votes which should have been counted 
and returned, Mr. Lowe must be declared to have been elected by 
482 majority ; the lowest estimate that could be made—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman allow me one word? 

Mr. HAZELTON. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. You are mistaken aboutits being conceded ; it 
is denied. The counsel simply say itis alleged so and so. 

Mr. HAZELTON. All right; you are welcome to the benefit of 
your statement. Now, I ask why were these votes thrown out? Why 
do these t volumes of testimony which I have here before me 
show that these inspectors of election cast out the number of votes 
which we claim were received by Mr. Lowe? It was done by this 
method: first, it was claimed that under the law of the State of Ala- 
bama the inspectors of election under their oath were called upon to 
throw out that class of votes. Now, the law of Alabama is this: 

That section 274 of the code of Alabama be amended so as to read as follows: 
The ballot must bea plain piece of white paper, without any figures, marks, x 
characters, or embellishments thereon, not less than two nor more than two and one- 
half inches wide, and not less than five nor more than seven inches long, on which 
must be written or printed, or partly written and partly printed, only the names 
of the for whom the elector intends to vote, and mast designate the office 
for which each person so named is intended by him to be chosen; and any ballot 
otherwise than described is illegal and must be rejected. 


Now, I will take one instance to illustrate the declaration which 
I am making here, and to illustrate the methods which were used by 
the inspectors of election under that law in order to throw out this 
column of votes which belonged to Mr. Lowe. One of the inspectors 
of elections was sworn, and his testimony will be found on page 47: 


Question. When did you first hear a suggestion that the Greenback Lowe ballot 
containing the — — should be rejected 
Answer. That night when we commenced to count, in a few minutes after we 
had commenced it. 2 
. From whom did you hear it? 
I heard it from the inspector, Captain McGehee. 


Q What did he may 5 , 
Well, I would have to detail the circumstances to show what he did = 
We commenced the count, and right at once we struck on those tickets, and Mo- 
Gebee said he thought they were ill on account of the numerals on the side 
of the ticket, and that was after we had counted two of them; and then we 

the matter over until afterward, and that was abont all I heard about the tickets 
beny nie at that time; but in counting the ballots we took all of those tickets 
and laid them one side, and the reason why we laid them one side was because 
tey, were scratched or split tickets, or Greenback tickets. All were laid in one 
pile. 

* * > „ * * * 


Q. ey in the count which of these tickets laid aside were counted and which 


ee) 

A. Idon't know. Yes, Ido; we counted all of the tickets in the above pile, 
except those tickets that had numerals on the side. 

13 1 many of those tickets having numerals on the side were for Colonel 
we 

A. Sixty-one. 

And so it is throughout all this testimony, wherever you go and 
find the number that was thrown out in the different precincts you 
find that every one of them, amounting to 535, was rejected on t 

und was rejected under the law which I have read because of 
numerals on the ticket, which it was claimed violated that law and 
vitiated the ballot itself; the merest N 

Now, sir, these men had notice, every one of these inspectors who 
threw out these different precincts, that under the law they must 
throw them out, whether it was right or wrong. So far as I can 
ascertain, (and I have examined the proof in this case, and I think 
it shows it very clearly,) that intimation came from the central 
Democratic committee of that district. It is a little marvelous 
when you look at this notice, which was called the“ yellow circu- 
lar” in that district, and see how it reads. This is the circular : 

Dear Sin: As soon as the polls are closed inform the inspectors of the election 
that the Lowe tickets with cock electors on them are egal. They contain 
the figures Ist, . the district. These are marks or figures which 


are prohibited by the FVV 
DDr polls are closed. 
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Now, I challenge any man from the eighth Congressional district 
of Alabama to show to me, or to convince any nonet joy of his 


countrymen, that this whole scheme to strike out 500 ballots which 
represented the sovereign will of 500 voters, was not concocted and 
directed by the central ocratic committee of that district. 

This yellow circular was printed in the papers of this district. It 
was brought down to the polls on the evening when they were met 
to count the vote. This inspector swore, the same inspector to whom 
I have before alluded, that it was on that very evening they had the 
first intimation this law was to be enforced as directed by this infa- 
mous circular. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that circular was indorsed on the back “ to be 
shown only to very discreet friends,” and the discreet friends who 
received it were the friends who obeyed its mandates and struck 
down more than 500 votes, which gave Mr. Lowe a straight honest 
majority in that district. 

Mark how this sovereign will of the real and true majority of that 
district was wiped out, and how the minority was made to 2 its 
true power and place; how the dictation of a partisan circular, how 
trick manipulation and fraud deprived the citizen of that district of 
the most sacred of all his 2 as a free man—his right to vote and 
have that vote honestly and fairly counted, certified, and returned, 
so that it should have its true force and effect upon the law-makin; 
power of this nation. The inspectors rejected in the count the tickets 
which read as follows: 


For ELECTORS FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT: 


STATE AT LARGE. 
W. L. BRAGG. 
E. A. O'NEAL. 


DISTRICT ELECTORS. 
lst District—D, P. BESTOR. 
2d District—JOHN A. PADGETT. 
3d District—J. F. WADDELL. 
4th District—JOHN ENOCHS. 
5th District—THOS. W. SADDLER. 
6th District—J. G. HARRIS. 
7th District—F. W. BOWDON. 
8th District—H. C. JONES. 
FOR CONGRESS—EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM M. LOWE. 
For ELECTORS FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT: 
STATE AT LARGE. 
JAMES M. PICKENS. 
OLIVER S. BEERS. 


DISTRICT ELECTORS, 


Ist District—C. C. McCALL. 

2d District—J. B. TOWNSEND. 

3d District—A. B. GRIFFIN. 

4th District—HILLIARD M. JUDGE. 

5th District—-THEODORE NUNN. 

6th District—J. B. SHIELDS. 

7th District—H. R. McCOY. 

8th District—JAMES H. COWAN. 
FOR CONGRESS—EIGHTH DISTRICT. 

WILLIAM M. LOWE. 2 


Over five hundred ballots like these the inspectors of the election 
rejected because they contained the nume Ist, 2d, 3d, &c., as 
they appear thereon before the word “district ;” and there was only 
a margin then for Wheeler of 43 majority, upon which he received 
the certificate of the governor of the State; and when I state, what 
the testimony clearly shows, that these e ga were compelled, 
in order to save Wheeler at all, to count and return over votes 
cast for him which were illegal and void under their theory of the Ala- 
bama law because they contained a numeral or numerals upon them, 
it furnishes an illustration of the real character of these election 
managers more goa, Sr any words within our language could 
give. But, sir, those Wheeler votes were not included within the 
mandate of the yellow circular sent out by the Democratic man- 
agers, and they were accordin; gly counted for Wheeler, 

For twenty years, Mr. Speaker, Alabama has been casting votes 
on both sides precisely like these Lowe tickets which were rejected. 
We have them here, as shown in these volumes of testimony, running 
back for twenty years; and yet when this number of tickets came up 
from the sovereign will of that ple, whether poor or rich, and 
went into the ballot-box, when these tickets were so cast and hon- 
estly and fairly received, those which had numerals on them for Lowe 
were struck down, while those for Wheeler which had numerals on 
them were counted and returned. 

Mr. WHEELER. Lask the gentleman from Wisconsin to explain 
the difference between them. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Any one that had a number on it, according 
to your construction of the law, broke that ticket to pieces. Just 
as it was in the State of Mississippi, where alittle dash on a ticket 
broke it down and rendered it invalid. A mere printer’s dash be- 
tween the great names of Garfield and Arthur was sufficient under 
the construction given to the law by the inspectors of elections of 
that State and the decisions of their courts to strike down those 
ballots, however honest the voter may have been who cast them. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will you not state thut there is nothing in the 
answer of the contestee, or in the proof, or in the argument insisting 
on anything of that sort? 

Mr, HAZELTON. Iusisting on it? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; that figures made it illegal. 

Mr. HAZELTON. This is the circular; let it answer you. Here 
is the circular which commanded your inspectors to strike them 
down. [Laughterand applause.] For what? Where they contained 
figures Ist, 2d, 3d, &c., designating the districts. After the polls 
were closed what did you do? Every one of your inspectors did strike 
them out according to that order contained in the yellow circular. 
Every one of them so swears in this testimony, but I cannot now 
1 it. Lean give you the names. Every one of them swears 
that those tickets were rejected for having numerals upon them, and 
nothing else in the world. The point as to tissue ballots was never 
made in the whole contest. You never made it? 

Mr. WHEELER. No. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Because your tickets were as large as his, and 
his were as large as yours, and you both got the best peper you could 
and had them printed and cast. But the only trouble is this: the 
reason which struck down this number of votes cast for Lowe should 
precisely, under the same condition of things, have struck down the 
votes which were cast for Wheeler. But such was not the fact. 
They threw out the Lowe votes and counted the Wheeler votes. 

Now, sir, the pages of the record which I will give show that every 
one of these witnesses who testify at all on this point swears that 
they struck out and rejected these ballots because they contained the 
numerals, and for no other p se whatever. The pages are, 302-5, 
338-341, 349-351, 352-362, 101-2, 1226-7-8, and I challenge the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to a prudent husbandry of his time and re- 
sources. I challenge him to-night to take this record and these wit- 
nesses that I can point out, and that have testified in this case, and 
he cannot find a word of substantial testimony that places the re- 
jection of these votes upon any other ground than that I have given 

ere, to wit, the existence of these numerals upon them. 

It is a part of this great method adopted by this Bourbon party to 
maintain itself in this country and in the South. It is 3 
legitimate under their p and for carrying out their intentions. 
Wh „ we all know that the power which was lost on the battle- 
field it was attempted to gain by these methods which I am recount- 
ing, and which I condemn. Reconstruction was rapid in this 
country, considering all the circumstances. Rights forfeited by re- 
bellion were restored by our Government quicker than it had ever 
been done before in the history of nations under amnesty, under for- 
giveness to those who had rebelled and waged war. But that power, 
when restored, meant an honest ballot and an honest vote. It meant 
the assertion of the honest will of the people in these States. 

First, then, the Kuklux, whose weapons were murder and intimi- 
dation, struck them down. That was one method. Then came the 
tissue ballot, making its way from Mississippi over the States of the 
South. That was another method. Then came another method, in 
which courts and Legislatures and all the Bourbon party united. 
What was that? To create a system and web of law by which the 

artisan inspectors of their elections could, under their pretended 
‘orms of law, destroy and wipe out the same great wveri oniy which 
they feared. Where do you find these men and methods? Texas 
comes with a statute in which she says if a name is inserted for my 
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brother JONES, for example, it must be in BLACK INK on the ticket. 

And then when it comes around to the partisan inspector of the 

Bourbon school he looks at it and says, “I think that looks a LITTLE 

too red, and we will throw that out.” The mere color of the ink to 

beot 15 the judgment, to the eye of the man who has to count the 
allots 

Mr. HOOKER, Let me ask the gentleman if I understand him to 
say that the tissue ballots come from Mississippi ? 

Mr. HAZELTON. I understood so, and have been misinformed if 
it is not the case. 

Mr. HOOKER. I do not think the gentleman will find it so if he 
will examine. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Well, a good many things come from Missis- 
sippi, and my friend is not the worst of them. 

Mr. HOOKER. I hope you will give me time to answer the as- 
sertion as well as some of the other things that have been said by 
gentlemen on that side about Mississippi. 

Mr. HAZELTON. That is what Texas did. I do not know that 
I blame Texas; but the Bourbon party in Texas was strong and I can- 
not understand—I may be mi en—but I cannot understand or 
interpret that provision of the law in any other way than from an 
intention to control the elections independent of the will of the 
voters. Iam unable to place any other interpretation upon a law 
which says that if my name comes in for Co on a ticket of a 
voter who desires to support me for that office, and which says that 
vote must be absolutely in black ink, that the in tor, ifit is a 
qualified vote in every other respect, if he is a citizen of the State 
and of the United States, if under all law and all constitutions of the 
State and Government he has a right to cast it for me, that the in- 
spector has the power to wipe out the sovereign will of that voter 
at the ballot-box by simply saying that ink in which the name is 
printed is too nearly blue, and I will throw it out. 

You go down and take Alabama. Here is alaw which says if I put 
1, 2, 3, and so forth, on the ballot, if five hundred of us, tax-payers 
and citizens of that State; if a thousand of us, honest, straightfor- 
ward, loyal men of the State, put 1, 2, 3 on our tickets it invali- 
dates our votes and destroys our sovereign will in the law-making 
executive power of that State and of the government. Now, legis- 
lation does that, and it sets aside their own law for twenty years 
past; and is not the purpose manifest? The sacred bill of rights of 
Alabama was grand in its assertion 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him 
a moment? 

Mr. HAZELTON. Not now. I say the bill of rights of Alabama 
was grand in its assertion that the State and the Legislature may 
make laws to protect the ballot; it never intended the Legisla- 
ture should make a law to strike down the ballot, and for the first 
time in this period or for the third time, I might say, in this system- 
atic scheme of maintaining the Bourbon power in the South, and 
for maintaining the solid South, they reverse the whole policy of 
the law of the State in regard to the ballot, and hinge that mighty 
power of the freeman upon a punctuation mark or a numeral. 

Under that clause of the election law which provides that the bal- 
lot must be “ not less than two nor more than two and one-half inches 
wide, and not less than four nor more than seven inches long,” al- 
though expressing the clear intent of the voter, and although a sub- 
stantial compliance with the statute, they draw their construction 
so fine as to place the ballot under the actual test of the tape-line and 
yard-stick, and condemn and reject the same for the variance of the 
smallest fraction of an inch in length or breadth from the technical 
dimensions SEANS by law. I quote the following from page 124 
of the record that the House may see how skilled in this kind of po- 
litical legerdemain the Bourbon inspectors of this election were in 
dealing with tickets cast for Mr. Lowe: 

estion. Have you now in your ion the Lowe tick: . 
es 8 your possessi tickets that you refer to 


Answer. I have; yes, sir. 
Q How much less than five inches are they respectively 
. No. 1 is a sixteenth short on both edges; No. 2 is a sixteenth short on both 
edges; No. 3 is a thirty-second short on both edges; No. 4 is a thirty-second short 
on both edges; No. 5is a sixteenth short on both edges No. 6 is a sixty-fourth 
short on both edges; No. 7 is a sixteenth short on bo ges; No. 8 is a 8 mth 
short on both edges; No. 9 isa sixteenth short on both edges; No. 10 is asixteenth 
short on both edges; No. 11 is a thirty-second short on one edge, and five inches 
on the other; No. 12 is a sixteenth short on both edges; No. 13 is a thirty-second 
short on one edge, and full length on the other; No. 14 is a sixteenth short on 
both edges; No. 15 is a sixteenth short on both edges; No. 16is a thirty-second short 
on both edges; No. 17 is long enough on one edge, and lacks a thirty-second on the 
other; No. 18 is a sixteenth short on both edges; No. 19 is a sixteenth short on 
both edges; No. 20 is a thirty-second short on Poth edges; No. 21 is a fourth short 
on one edge, and a sixteenth on the other edge; No. 22 is a sixteenth short on both 
edges; No. 23 is a sixteenth short on one edge, and a thirty-second on the other. 
6 Please e those tickets in an envelope, seal it, write your name across the 
, and make it Exhibit No. — to your deposition. 
A. Lhave done so. 
a Would you have rejected those tickets if you had discovered their real length 
while counting them ? 
A. I would; had they been for Wheeler, Colonel Lowe, or anybody else. 
Q- De you . and approve the rejection of the Greenback-Lowe ballots? 
Tes, sir; a 
Q Do you still sanction and approve their rejection? 
I do, upon my construction of the law. 


You turn your attention fur a moment to my friend’s State of Mis- 
sissippi. They have a law lately enacted, and substantially the 
same as this. They are advancing toward a new order of things. A 
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ballot voted in good faith by 10,000 men, enough to constitute an 
army of defense for a nation, 1 of your district, citizens of 
the State and nation, entitled under its Constitution and laws to a 
voice in all its political, representative, and administrative power, 
near and remote, may be set at naught by the caprice and at the 
partisan will of the inspector of elections. We have already seen 
what course was pursued in a noted case from that State by the 
election 8 which this House condemned by awarding the 
seat to Mr. LYNCH. 

The inspectors raised the point that there is a dash between two 
names, a printer’s dash. Then, first, who cast thetickets? Repub- 
licans, Second, for whom did they vote? Republicans. And then 
the dash becomes a distinguishing mark between the first two names 
that invalidates that progs act of the sovereign voter under the law. 

Then you submit this construction to the supreme court of Mis- 
sissippi, as if that court of Mississippi could stand in the way of the 
mighty power of this Congress, or the mighty power of the Repub- 
lican party that holds the issues of the nation in its hands; as if they 
could say to us You shall not reach down to Mississippi and take 
by the hand the honest voter and say to him we will recognize your 
sovereign will in the make-up of this great Con They sub- 
mitted it to the court, and the court indorsed the construction and 
the act of the inspector; a partisan court, for I tell you, sir, no 
Marshalls, no Storys would ever give such a construction to that 
law or strike down the ballot of a freeman for such a reason. 

I can but contrast this court with the he e whose findings in an- 
other case that has been lately before this House fearlessly found 
judicially that a ballot-box had been tampered with by a board of 
county commissioners, although of his own political party. But 
these judges in the State of Mississippi wearing the judicial ermine 
supposed to have the interests of the great people at heart, sup 
to be judges who would give such consideration and interpretation 
to the law as would give the sovereign vote of that State expression 
wherever it ought to be expressed—they decided that a printer’s 
dash between two names, a punctuation mark, a colon or period, 
absolutely necessary in the printer’s art and trade, should strike down 
the sovereign will of every Republican voter. Why, sir, under the 
very logic of the Mississippi court a house-fly can overwhelm the 
eee a State. And an army of flies can beat an army of 
voters. [Laughter.] 

But I must pass on because we want to take the vote, and I come 
to the second branch of this case. It is not a difficult case to under- 
stand, because, if the Lowe votes of which I have spoken remain in, 
if they had been received and counted as they were cast, then Mr. 
Lowe was elected by a column of votes that cannot be shaken. 

How does my friend from Alabama undertake to sustain himself 
pi, wos that position? Why, he comes here and says that there were 
a large number of voters that were not registered, and that under 
the constitution and the laws of Alabama those voters whose names 
were not 1 were illegal voters, and he has a right to take 
them out and offset them against this column in favor of Lowe. This 

int was raised for the first time after this contest reached Congress. 

t was an after-thought, and an invention which came when they 
had an idea that perhaps the Committee on Elections would not 
adopt their views, and would reinstate those five hundred and odd 
votes in favor of Lowe, which would elect him. 

Tieg claim that under the constitution of Alabama, without any 
law, they are entitled to strike down every vote cast by those whose 
names were not registered at the time they voted. I cannot so inter- 
pret the constitution of that State. The constitution of Alabama, 
article 8, section 5, provides: 

The General Assembly may, when necessary, provide by law for the tration 
of electors throughout ue State, or in any ee ity or town bi tobe and 
when it is so provided no person shall vote at any election unless he shall have 
registered as required by law. 

Now, my construction of this provision was and is that registra- 
tion could not be made a prerequisite to voting unless it existed in 
the law itself creating the registration. 

I can see nothing in the language of the provision to warrant any 
other conclusion. If the framers of that instrument had intended 
to make registration a constitutional condition precedent to the right 
to vote they could and would have said so in plain, direct, and un- 
equivocal language. Such a constitutional condition upon suffrage 
exists in but very few of the constitutions of the several States of the 
Uniou—in the constitution of Florida, and perhaps one or two others. 
The language of the constitution of Florida on this subject is as 
follows: 

The Legislature at its first session after the ratification of this constitution shall 
by law provide for the re ation by the clerks of the circuit court in each county 
o = the legally qualified voters in such county and for the returna of elections; 
an 


shall also provide that after the ne regres time to time of such registra- 
tion no person not duly registered according to law shall be allowed to vote. 


This, it will be observed, is a provision clear and explicit. Thatof 
the Alabama constitution many lawyers of that State claim is open to 
two constructions. It has not yet received a judicial interpretation 
from the supreme court of the State. 

First. The necessity of registration at all is left in the discretion 
of the Legislature. Not so in Florida. If the constitution 8 
makes registration a e of voting, I am at a loss to see 
why it should vest such a discretion as it has in the Legislature over 
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the main question. Suppose the Legislature should not recognize a 
necessity for a registration of electors, how far would the constitu- 
tion operate then in the direction claimed by the contestee and his 
counsel? It seems to me thatthe reasonable construction is that the 
General Assembly is authorized to enact a regi law and provide 
in that law that no person shall vote at any election unless he shall 
have registered as required by law; and when such law so provides, 
and not otherwise, registration becomes an absolute condition of the 
right to vote. The present registry law of Alabama does not contain 
any such condition. 

Indeed, sir, it is hardly entitled to be called a registry law. It is 
crude and imperfect and its execution has been of the same charac- 
ter. Registration made in 1875, under that law, is a complete regis- 
tration to-day. Registration in one Congressional district or in one 
town or precinct is registration, under that law, in any other within 
the State. And when you go to-day to pick up the registrations 
down there where it is provided each county judge shall havea 
hook containing a list of the registered voters, you find it existing 
in mere fragments. 

Judge after judge, constituted by law the custodian thereof, swears 
he does not know where his book of registry is. Another judge swears 
he has a few scraps of paper, that they call a registration list, in his 
oftice. So it goes. The law has never been executed as itis. And 
the law never required any man to register in order to have a right 
to vote. The law provides any man going to the polls who is not 
registered shall have the privilege of going to a registrar, appointed 
on the morning of election, and may register. And that is a compli- 
ance with the law. 

Well, my friend Mr. Wheeler comes here and he tells us that he 
has found a column of voters away up into the thousands that voted 
for Lowe and were not registered, and therefore, if we are going to 
put back the 500 and odd voters rejected on account of the numerals, 
he will take out on the other hand those who were not registered, 
and still remain in his office as member of this body. Well, it is an 
ingenious process. I donot know whether the gentleman originated 
it or some attorney for him; or whether he has consulted the board 
that issued the yellow circular. I cannot tell, but it is the most in- 
genious thing that ever was done. Still it has no bottom, or strength, 
or merit in it from beginning to end. There is not a fact connected 
with it that is true; not one. And when you tell me that you have 
looked over these registered lists, imperfect as they are, and that 
you find a large number of those voters were not registered, and yet 
that they voted for Lowe, I state this in reply: first, you have no 
proof that they ever voted for Lowe any more than for yourself. And 
second, you have no proof but what they were registered. In order 
to test it we took the pains the other day to run over a few of your 
lists of names, and we found that where you alleged names were not 
on the registry list which were on the poll list we found a whole lot 
of names, which I have here on this paper. We found all these 
names, gleaning right over your track, on the very registration list 
where you claimed they were not and did not exist. ere is a lon 
list of them which I have rolled up here—a roll as long as the mora 
law; itcontains five hundred names and more. 

Again, I call your attention to the certificate of Judge Richard- 
son, a probate judge in thisdistrict. Under the law he was the cus- 
todian of this registration list. Let us see what he says: 

I further certify that registration book No. 1 of said precinct has been lost or 
mislaid; that diligent search has been made for it, and t it cannot be found. 

And yet right out of that very book that is lost, gone where the 
woodbine twineth, Clsughter,] t e 1 certifies to 275 names 
as not having been registered. That is part of the method, you 
know. 

Mr. WHEELER. He puts in the original registration list in place 
of the registration book. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Oh, yes; after the registration list is lost he 
puts that in instead of the other. 

Mr. WHEELER. The original registration list is one thing; the 
registration book is another thing. 

Ir. HAZELTON. He swears it was lost. Another man swears 
somewhere that he has a few slips and scraps of paper in a pigeon- 
hole, and he calls that a registration list. ut under your law no 
man is required to register. 

Another thing: suppose there was not one of this whole list of 
voters registered. They were never challenged at the polls for non- 
registration, and you know that every vote was received and put 
into the ballot-box, received from the sovereign voter, and not one 
of the whole number was challenged on account of not being regis 
tered. Now, if there is any principle of law in the world that is set- 
tled it is that where a man otherwise qualified to vote is not chal- 
lenged for non-registration and the registration law contains no con- 
dition that he must be registered in order to vote, his vote shall be 
received and counted and certified. Tell me if that is not the law 
every where? 

Mr. WHEELER. No, sir; it is not the law in Alabama. 

Mr. HAZELTON. It is not the law in Alabama, you say. It is 
the law wherever man is civilized or understands the law. [Laugh- 
ve It is the law in my State, and I believe it is the law in 
Alabama. 


Mr. WHEELER. Your supreme court in Wisconsin says that a 
vote like the Lowe” vote i8 not a legal vote. 


Mr. HAZELTON. Furthermore, just see how— 

Mr. WHEELER. And your committee in the Bisbee case said that 
such a vote as this was illegal; that a man who was not registered 
had no qualification as a voter, and on Thursday you put a man out 
on just such a decision. 

Mr. HAZELTON. That is all right; you have said what you 
wanted. [Laughter.] Again, let us examine this little registration 
business once more, 

Mr. HOOKER. Does the gentleman say that where a registration 
law prevails a man has a right to vote if he is not registered ? 

Mr. HAZELTON. The law is this: if a man is qualified in eve 
other way, and the inspectors of election receive his ballot unchal- 
lenged on the ground of non-registration, and the law fails to make 
registration an absolute prerequisite to the right to vote, his vote 
must go in, and neither you nor anybody else can stop it. 

Mr. WHEELER. And let me say—— 

Mr. HAZELTON. That is to say, conceding that you have a regis- 
tration Jaw in Alabama, which I do not concede at all. 

Mr. HOOKER. Everywhere where the registration law prevails 
it is the duty of the inspector of election to look at the list, and if 
the name of the person applying to vote is not there he cannot vote. 
My own vote has been refused for that reason. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Apply the rule in this case that you did in the 
Florida case. ; 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say—— 

Mr. HAZELTON. Only two or three at a time. [Laughter.] This 
registration law provided that the inspectors of election should have 
at every poll in the district, at every precinct, a man with registra- 
tion certificates; and whenever a voter was not registered he could 
apply to that man and be registered right there and vote. Now, are 
we to presume in the face and eyes of evidence, which says to us 
that their registration books were sca to the four winds of 
heaven, with only a few scraps of paper in pigeon-holes, that this 
man did not sit at that poll under the law and qualify these voters 
by giving them certificates? There is not a particle of proof in the 
case to show that such was not the case at every poll. 

Mr. WHEELER. Allow me to say one thing: the law provides 
that that registration list of men who register on the day of election 
shall be sealed up with the returns and sent to the probate judge; 
and the probate judge cannot get the returns without getting that 
list. That list is evidence to show the registration on that day, and 
such lists were sent in from twenty-six districts. 

Mr. HAZELTON, (to Mr. Wheeler.) You certainly now cannot 
complain that I do not allow you your time. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not. 

Mr. HOOKER. And does not the gentleman know that in the 
Florida case you threw out votes for that reason ? 

Mr. HAZELTON. Yes; and the constitution of Florida provides 
that there shall be a registration and that the voter must be regis- 
tered in order to vote. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. And so it is provided in Alabama. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Which I deny. 

Mr. HOOKER. You construe the law to suit you in each case. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Yes; and I am regarded as a fair lawyer, and 
I do not construe the law except in the right way. [Laughter. 

Now look at this. Here is the form of oath required to be taken 
in such a case: 


STATE OF ALABAMA, County : 

I, —— —, do solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case may be) that I have known 
(here insert the name of the person offering to vote) for the last twelve months pre- 
ceding this election, and that he has been a resident of this State for said time, 
three months in this county, and that he has actually resided in this ct (or 
ward) for the last thirty days, and I believe he is twenty-one years of age or up- 
ward, and that he has not voted before on this day, at any general or special elec- 
tion. So help me God. 


And just above that I find the form of oath which the voter is re- 
quired to take: 
STATE OF ALABAMA, 


County : 

I, — do solemnly swear (or 75 — that I am a duly qualified elector 
under the Constitution and laws of the Uni States, and the constitution and 
laws of the State of Alabama, and that I have resided in the State of Alabama one 
year next preceding this election, three months in this county, and have actually 
resided th days in this precinct or ward (as the case may be) next K 
this day, that I am twenty-one years of age, or upward, and that I have not 
voted before on this day pec A . at the place of voting. 
and that I have not been convicted of treason, embezzlement of pu Hip funde, weal 
feasance in office, or of any crime —- by law with imprisonment in the 
penitentiary, larceny, or bribery. help me God. 


And then the law of Alabama provides: 


And such oath being duly taken and subscribed, the ballot of the person 
offering to vote must be received and deposited, as other ballots of qualified elect- 
ors. 


And this law is no part of the registry law, and confers this right 
outside of it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Suppose he should be an illegal voter? 

Mr. HAZELTON. I do not care what he is. e can swear in his 
vote under that law, and if he swears falsely then the law says he 
shall go before the next grand jury sitting in that county and be 
tried. But when he comes to the polls and makes that oath, under 
the 3 and right which the sovereignty of Alabama gives him, 
she no right nor has any one to intervene or interpose between 
the right she given him and his right to vote. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Suppose he was not a legal voter? 
Mr. HAZELTON. But I do not want any supposing: I am talk- 
ing business. eee poten I say there is no man in Alabama, regis- 


tered or unregis under yonr law, who applies under this great 
srivilege which your State has given him and complies with that 
orm, who can be deprived of his vote by any person there. 

Mr. WHEELER. t me ask you this one question: suppose that 
a Republican should prove that the man who voted was an illegal 
voter? 

Mr. HAZELTON. I cannot stop to answer all your suppositions. 
I cannot take up my time in that way. I have told you three or 
four times that if the man voted illegally he must take his chances 
before the grand jury ; but the result of the election cannot wait for 
the grand jury. 7 : A 

I can go to the evidence and find you instance after instance in 
which affidavits were made by Democratico inspectors of election 
showing tkat they were enjoying this t privilege which the 
State of Alabama had given them. y friend from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS] states that these affidavits were not certified, Sir, every 
one of them was certified but one; and in re; to that one our 
committee obtained an amended certificate from the very party who 
was competent to make it. And that amended certificate came to 
our committee, covering all these cases. It is referred to in Mr. 
RANNEY’s views, and the contestant and his attorney and every 
man connected with this case knew that that question was fore- 
closed when that additional certificate came into the committee- 


room. 

Mr. WHEELER. The clerk of the committee told him that there 
had been no such certificate there. 

Mr. HAZELTON, Yes, there is. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have inquired for it. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Your attorneys understood it was there. I 
have it here myself. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wish you would read it. 

Mr. HAZELTON. There was a certificate on every one of the 
depositions but one, and as yon made such a fuss about it we sent 
down there to the officer and got a certificate which covered that 
very deposition. It wassworn to there, and it comes back here, and 
not only covers that one deposition but every other deposition in 
the case, and ends the question. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask to have it read. The clerk of the com- 
mittee said there was nothing of the sort here. 

Mr. HAZELTON. It is here for everybody to see. 

Mr. WHEELER. I would like to have it read, because I say the 
clerk says it never was there. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Here it is; it covers every case: 

Personally a; before me, A. W. McC: a United States commis- 
sioner of said 2 W. Figg. who — sworn d and says, 

by him and printed at page 1268 of the record in e 


that the certificate signed 
case of William M. Lowe vs. J y made by him and was 


attached to and relates to all of the depositions taken before him as anotexy public 
in said canse— 
Here, Mr. Reporter, take this and print the whole of it. [Laugh- 
ter. 
The certificate is as follows: 
Circuit court of the United States for the northern district of Alabama. 
STATE OF ALABAMA, Madison County: 


Personally appeared before me, A. W. Mo h, a United States commis- 


sioner of said court, Robert W. Figg, who, being duly sworn, deposes and says, 
that the certificate signed by him, and printed at 1263 of the record in 
case of William M. Lowe vs. Joseph Wheeler, was made by him and was at- 


tached to and relates to all of the depositions taken before him as notary public 
in said cause, to wit, the depositions of Thomas W. White, record, page 37; 
William L. Goodwin, record, page 42; Nicholas Davis, record, pee i oseph 
H. Sloss, record, 55; James A. Pi zecea ene 
rooste. pako 128; Thomas B. Hopkins, a —— ; Lockhart Bibb, record, 
page 1 7; Geo ee peeps meat L. Christian, record, page 
43; Robert J. Wright, record, page 147 ; E ill- 
iam W. Hayden, record, 151; Nathan Whittaker, record, page 153 ; Richard 
156; John Hertzler, record, page 173; Lowe Davis, 


3 land. record 197; James J record, 200; John 

e $ e Ru, 5 |, page ; James j Jo 

ibble, record. page 202; Alex. Jamar, record, page 203; Pope Daniel, record, 
illiam ade Blankenship, record, 


Wallace, record, 215; 
243" John H. 


page 206; W. 
8 E. Matthews, record, John R. 
‘or! record, 52; . ews, 1 . JO 
MeDonald, record, 297; Dickson Cobb, record; pago bs William M. Lowe, 
record, page 1226; Ric H. Lowe, record, page ; Jobn Fennel, record, e 
1264; Robert 3 record, 
ford Holmes, record, 
page 1271; L 
1272; Braccus El 5 Fase 
John Mason, record, pago 1274; James Goovens, 1274; Owens, 
record’ Pate 1276; Charley Law, record, page 1H l Bill Holding, record, pags 
reco e 1276; w, record, page ; 2 
1277; ple Horton, record, e 1278; Wash. . 
kin Holding, record, 1279; Coleman Williams, record, 1280; Nat. 
record, 280; Edmund Wiggins, record, ; Jarrett Jones, 
„ page 1282; Lipscombe, 


el i 
ichard Caspa, record, page Anthon 
£, 
nderson, record, 
7209, Bas- 


record, e 1283; Anthony Echols, record, e 1284; Le 
ge 1298, William 2 record. bere 3A an 
k Lightfoot, record, 


287 ; Wesley Weeden, record, 288 ; 
s 100 — 122995 £ $ ; Albert Lanier, 


1 
om Lightfoot. record, Scip Shelby, record, e 1289 
$ z West, record, page 1200, Charles West, record, page 1291; 


record, page 1290; Cal. 

Cagg Kelly, record, paps 1292; Casey dge, record, page 1292; Richard Farley, 
page 1293; John Landman, record, page 1293; John Brown, record, 

1204; Wil Grier, record, 1294; Rufus Smith, reco: ge 1295; Davy 

James, 8 1295; Henry McVay, record, page 1296; N. Shelley Harris, 

record, 1296 ; Tyson Moore, eee adison Holding, record, 

1297; Charles Slaughter, record, page 1298; Joe Jamar, record, page 1299; Korn 


Smith, record, page 1299; Jim Lundy, record. page 1300; Randal Thompson, rec- 
ord, 1300 ; George Chapman, record, 301; Edmond Patton, recast, Were 
1301 McDaniel, record, 1302; iel Taylor, record, 1302 ; Ed- 
ward Johnson, record, 1303 ; d. record, 1303 ; Boney Toney, 
record, 1304; Mat. ton Miller, 


e 
rece. pags 1305; Wash 

Adams, record, page ; Caleb Toney, record, pags 1306 ; Ju- 

ies Arnett, 


record, ton Lanier, record, page 1309; Richmond Toney, record, 
8 Martin, record. page 1310; Harrison Hunter, „page 1310; 
ik Madkins, 5 1311; Thomas Cain, record, 1312; Henry Will- 

ohn Lankford, - 

age 


7 1316; Mingo Lanier, record, 1317; Thomas - 
1317 ; Tom Abrams, record, page 1518; Richard Beadle, record, 
1319; Fennell, record, 


vin Jordan, record, 1321; illiam Turner, record, page 1 1; Abram 
page 1322; Add. Bond, record, : 


B page 1322; William Smith, record, 
1 Ned Rice, record, page 1323; Riley Smith, record, 8 
r, record, page 1324; Andrew Tate, record, e 1325; Jeff. Kebble, £ 


Rae ee ee ee = 
„Page ; He 1328 ; 
ald, record, page T328; Preston Harbut, record, page’ 1320; James Clay, record, 


e 1330; Henry Kibble, record, 1331; Chancy McCrary, record, 1331; 

wr reccetl pags Ine; UDE IOA rocked: peas TINI, KANSE FETE tare, 

lor, page 1333; Jordan, record, page 1333 ; Graves, $ 
1334; Scipio Ragland, record, 1335; Joe Wiggins, 


Toney, record, e 1336; jor Toney, record; pago 1897; Sem Gaines’ 
record, page 1338; Mouse Lave, record, page 1339; Tobe 55 8 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of March, ak PA 
A. W. McCULLOUGH, 
U. 8. Commissioner. 


Mr. WHEELER. That is the first time our side ever heard of that. 
Mr. HAZELTON. Did you ever hear of the charge of forgery in 
the minority report of this case? You will find there in the back 
end thereof, covered up in a mysterious manner, the statement that 
certain things were forged by my friend or his attorneys in this case. 

Mr. WHEELER. Do you say I forged anything? 

Mr. HAZELTON. I protest against these constant interruptions. 

Mr. WHEELER. You say I forged. 

Mr. HAZELTON. I have not yet made sucha charge. I refer to 
the charge or insinuation in the minority report against Mr. Lowe, 
the contestant, or his attorneys. 

You will find in the last page but one of the views of the minority 
the statement to which I refer. It is as follows: 

It is also claimed by Mr. Lowe that Fiint precinct was not counted in the returns 
of Morgan County, and that this precinct gave him 17 majority, but the proof 
regarding this matter is contradictory, and is tainted by a fo: „which the afti- 
davit of the probate judge shows was indorsed upon it after it went in the hands 
of Mr. Lowe or his attorneys. 


So far as reaching the meaning indicated, it is an absolute fabri- 
cation. What is this ‘‘taint” of forgery? In making up the official 
vote of Mor, County the proper officer had omi to include by 
mistake, evidently, in his certificate the result of the vote at Flint 
box precinct, and this fact of omission was afterward noted on the 
outside of the certificate by the following memorandum: Flint box 
not given; Lowe, 76; Wheeler, 59;” and was no doubt so noted by the 
returning officer or his clerk. In the light of the facts such an in- 
sinuation is an impeachment of the men who make it, and not of 
Lowe and his attorneys. 

But, sir, if this be forgery; if such a circumstance constitutes 
forgery; how shall Wheeler escape the responsibility of such an im- 
putation of crime—what shall he say to the facts which confront him 
upon the record of this case? Here they are: 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, March 24, 1881. 

Dear Sw: I have just been informed that after the ms for contestant 
were taken before you, that General Wheeler — before you and caused ob- 
jections to be interpolated into the record. Id respectfully to protest against 
this action as illegal. After the depositions were he had no right to make 
any changes in the record kops by you, nor to 1 objections not made by 
him in writing while the evidence was taking. I beg that you will farnish me 
with a literal copy of the changes in the record so made by contestee, or by his 
direction, to; er with the date of such changes, and whether the same were 


made in the daytime or at night, and who, if any one, was present representin 
the 8 or claiming to . — him. s z £ 
ours, respectfully, 
DAVID D. SHELBY, 


Attorney for Wiliam M. Lowe. 
Mr. ALEX. J. BENTLEY, N. P., Meridianville, Alabama. 

The following, to wit. And because no notice of any kind whatever has been 
served on contestee in any way whatever that said witness would be examined.“ 
was put on said deposition after it was 1 Sore 5 or consent. 

. J. BEN Commissioner. 


And further than this: 


The following letter, written by Mr. Bentley, the commissioner, to one of con- 
testant's attorneys, shows clearly and distinctly what General Wheeler did at 


Meridianville. Here is Mr. Bentley's letter: 
Makrcn 10, 1882. 

Deak Sin: Yours of the 9th received. In reference to that of the objections 
to the deposition of Dennis Donaldson, which is in these „And because no 
notice of any kind whatever has been served on contestee in any way whatever 
that said wi would be examined,” I have this reply to make: 

First. My recollection is that said words are in the handwriting of General 
Wheeler, the contestee. 

Second. This entry was made some time between nine and eleven o'clock on the 
night we finished taking depositions at Meridianville for contestant. 
Third. My best recollection is that no such ob; mto the taking of Dennis 
as deposition was made at the time of the taking of said deposition. 


ours, &c. 
A. J. BENTLEY, Commissioner. 
Davin D. SHELBY, Attorney for Wm. M. Lowe. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, this insinuation against the integrity of Mr. 
Lowe and his attorneys found its way into the minority report, as I 
believe, not from the facts in this case, not from the judgment or con- 
victions of the distinguished men who made and submitted the report 
to this House, but in deference to the policy of a party caucus of the 
minority of this House, that had resolved to override the sovereignty 
of a majority of the American Congress in the execution of an unlim- 
ited power of the Constitution, the absolute right and power of this 
House to judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own 
members, upon the mere pretense of forgery or fraud which was to ap- 

ear upon the face of all minority reports in the election cases of this 

louse involving the unseating of members on the other side of this 
Chamber, and furnish thereby an excuse for delay in the public busi- 
ness by filibustering as has confronted us for daysin the South Caro- 
lina case of Mackey against Dibble. 

I insist therefore that this imputation against Lowe and his attor- 
neys is baseless upon the facts, and was made at the dictation of a 
party caueus and for party purposes, 

Mr. WHEELER. There is the evidence; will you read it? 

Mr. HAZELTON. No, sir; I am acquainted with it now. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said this much upon the merits and the law 
of this case. I believe that the House will sustain me in the views 
which I have presented and the conclusion which I have reached, that 
Mr. Lowe is justly entitled to the seat now held by the contestee, 
Mr. Wheeler. 

But, sir, I must not forget te state that this case has a higher im- 
portance and a broader significance than the mere controversy be- 
tween two individuals, however distinguished, over the right to a 
seat inthe American Congress. It is a truthful informer of the ways 
and means by which the Bourbons of the State of Alabama have be- 
trayed the rights of its citizens and robbed the ballot-box of its 
purity and its sovereignty; far broader than this, it illustrates the 
“deep damnation” of that elective system conceived and maintained 
by the same power thronghout the South whereby election precincts 
have been made the dens of political gamblers, and elections, State 
and national, among the most sacred of all our free institutions, 
have been for years a mockery and a crime. 

It illustrates how the walls of the solid South have been built, 
how law has been defied, how the rights of the citizen have been 
trampled down, how the fountains and sources of political power 
have been poisoned in State after State of the South, in order to 
maintain and perpetuate against the honest will of the people a party 
of usurpation and wrong. It raises the highest question known to 
American politics. It appeals to the highest order of American pa- 
triotism. 

The nation must die unless the ballot-box be redeemed from fraud 
and corruption. An honest ballot is the nation’s life and the nation’s 
salvation. The Bourbon of the South has betrayed its best interests 
in every direction. It is left for the Republican party to maintain 
and redeem the guarantees of the Constitution to the freemen of the 
nation. 

Grattan once said on the floor of the Irish Parliament: 

I will never be contented so long as an Irishman shall wear the link of a British 
chain clanking to his limbs; he may be poor, but he shall not be in irons. 

In the same lofty spirit the Republican party, whose history is 
composed of the grandest and best 3 of liberty and hu- 
manity, will never be contented until the ballot-boxes of this Union 
shall assert the free will of a free people; a people whose mission 
and destiny is the grandest on earth. TGeat applause. ] 


The Customs-Collection Laws. 


SPEECH 


HON. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 7, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 6682) to fix the salary of the collector of customs of the 


district of Chicago. 

Mr. SPAULDING said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill to establish a fixed salary for the collector 
of customs at Chicago, in lieu of payment by fees and commissions, 
is a step in the right direction. It stops, however, short of the de- 
mands of the service. It should go further, and fix the salaries of 
all collectors of customs and abolish the fee bill. 

And the several bills pending for creating new collection districts 
should, in my opinion, give way to general legislation having regard 
to our entire territory, abolishing useless districts, and creating new 
ones only when demanded by general and not by mere local interests. 

Congress having taken action looking to a revision of the tariff, it 
is au eee time to consider the methods of its collection. 

The laws relating to the collection of customs, the establishment 


of collection districts, and the rates of duty on imported merchandise 
are embraced in statutory enactments from the first to the present 


Con They are, as a whole, antiquated, contradictory, complex, 
and obstructive; an exhibition of legislative patch-work, curious to 
look at, but embarrassing to handle. The revision of 1874 sought to 
reduce them to a systematic order of arrangement, but made no 
change in substance and took no steps toward modernizing a system 
babad. on the business ways and ideas of the early days of the Gov- 
ernment. Changed conditions and the wants of modern commerce 
call for a radical shang of system and laws. The demand so far 
has been met grudgingly and with temporary expedients. 

A law of 1793 found in sections 4349 to 4351 of the Revised Statutes, 

having regard among other things to the then existing excise laws, 
requires entry and clearance of vessels engaged in a certain coast- 
ing trade and the collection of fees therefor. The reason for the law 
has ceased. 
Steamers have taken the place of sailing vessels, and the demands 
of rapid transit and carriage of domestic merchandise on certain 
coastwise lines forbid the useless formality of entry and clearance, 
but the law is kept in sufficient life to compel the payment of the 
fees for services the Government does not render. 

Section 3086 provides that all merchandise seized for violation of 
the customs laws shall be placed in the custody of the collector or 
other principal officer of the customs of the district in which the 
seizure is made. Under our present laws dutiable goods find their 
way into the interior outside any collection district and if there 
seized the law designates no officer as the legal custodian. 

The act of March 2, 1831, authorizes a certain procedure in regard 
to entry and transportation of imported merchandise to ports on the 
eee River. Our present warehousing laws prescribe another 
system of transportation, yet the old law, obsolete for twenty-five 
years, has been carried into the revision. 

Section 2643 permits the purchase of stationery by the collector, 
while section 2646, just following, directs it shall be furnished by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The law requires the ae gree to produce a consular invoice at 
the time of making entry of impo: merchandise, but he is per- 
mitted to make entry on a pro forma invoice, giving a bond to pro- 
duce the consular invoice. If entry on consular invoice is increased 
10 per cent. on appraisement a penal duty of 20 per cent. attaches, 
but an increase on entry on pro forma invoice involves no penalty. 

A premium is thus offered to violate the law and withhold the 
consular invoice till after the liquidation of the entry. 

These inconsistencies and incongruities in the law are not ex- 
ceptional, but are cited to show the need of a thorough and intel- 
ligent revision. 

teamships and railroads have changed the course of commerce, 
and our foreign trade is centered at a few leading ports. 

Foreign goods are no longer brought by sailing craft to numerous 
small ports, there to pay duty and be distributed by slow carriage to 
the fringe of population along the sea-cost. Often as soon as landed 
they are carried by rail hundreds of miles inland to pay duty at the 
pias of destination instead of the first port of arrival in the United 

tates as contemplated when our customs laws were framed and our 
collection districts marked out. Reference to our statutes shows 
that districts were formed with regard only to commerce by water. 
The statutory phrase of their formation is “to comprise the waters 
and shores,” &c. Nowhere is the interior recognized, and no pro- 
vision is made for districts to be reached only by rail. The demands 
of a new trade have called for ports of delivery, which ought to be 
ports of entry outside and beyond the limits of any present dis- 
tric 


t. 
On the other hand, considerable porte of fifty years ago have been 
forgotten by the foreign trade, and left high and dry out of sight of 
the present channels of commerce. Occasionally a sailing-vessel 
creeps lazily into the waters of one of these old-time ports, but brin. 

no dutiable goods, The duties of the customs officers are confined 

the enrollment and license of coasting vessels, the collection of hos- 
pital dues and fees, which ought to be abolished, and the prevention 
of smuggling. And for this service they have all the machinery of 
a district, so long unused as to be rusty and out of gear, and of the 


workings of which they are ignorant. Such districts should be dis- 
mantled and a reorganization had in the interest of economy and 
efficiency. 


In every district there must be a collector, with certain deputies 
and inspectors. Each collector, though doing little business, is re- 
quired to render accounts and reports in the same manner as if a 
large business were done; and these must be examined and andited 
by the proper officers of the Treasury. If these districts were merged 
in the more important ones, the vessel business could be as well done 
and the revenue as well oe by a single deputy at each port as 
by the present corps of officials, while the number of accounts com- 
ing to the accounting officers of the Treasury would be reduced. 
Not only should consolidation be had in such cases but the entire 
conn inland should be mapped into new districts or annexed to 
the old. 

En route to their place of appraisal immediate-transportation goods 
are without the bounds of any district and np Aca the jurisdiction 
of any collector, though the law presumes such jurisdiction and re- 
quires it in case of seizure. For example, Indianapolis, Atlanta, 
and Denver by recent laws are ports of delivery; yet neither is 
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within a customs district. 
rt, but none outside by the letter of the law. He would have as 
ittle authority over dutiable goods in the territory intervening be- 
tween his port and the limits of the next district as would the col- 
lector of that district. And a case has just arisen involving the 
imperters of Saint Louis in needless ag sip because the surveyor 
of that port has no jurisdiction of East Saint Lonis. 

The district of New Orleans is constituted as follows: ‘‘To com- 
prise the waters and shores of the State of Louisiana east of and in- 
cluding the northern portion of the Atchafalaya River down toa 
point due west from the northern boun of the town of Plaque- 
mine, in the parish of Iberville and east of the Bayou La Fourche and 
all the waters and shores of the Mississippi River, and of the rivers 
which empty into it or any of its branches, except the waters and 
shores within the State of Mississippi, and except the west bank of 
the Mississippi River, between the towns of Plaquemine in the parish 
of Iberville and Donaldsonville, in the parish of Ascension, in which 
New Orleans shall be the port of entry, and the ports of delivery 
shall be as follows: Bayou Saint John; Pontchartrain, on Lake Pont- 
chartrain; Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania; Wheeling, in West Vir- 

ia; Cincinnati, in Ohio; Louisville, in Kentucky; Saint Lonis, 
in Missouri; Nashville, in Tennessee; Memphis, in Tennessee; Ey- 
ansville, in indiana; Burlington, in Iowa; Galena, in Illinois; Alton, 
in Illinois; Quincy, in Ilinois ; eport, to include the terminus 
of the new canal; Madison, in Indiana; Paducah, in Kentucky; 
Jeffersonville, in Indiana; Cairo, in Illinois; Keokuk, in Iowa; 
Dubuque, in Iowa; Parkersburgh, in West Virginia; Leavenworth, 
in Kansas; O in Nebraska; Kansas City, in Missouri; Saint 
Joseph, in Missouri; Shreveport; La Crosse, in Wisconsin.” 

The law-book makes New Orleans the port of entry for this vast 
district. The laws of trade deny it. The sensible thing to do is to 
change the statute and conform it to the fact of ourrailroad system 
and the course of inland transportation. Changed conditions de- 
mand new legislation, and we cannot afford to cling to old methods 
ary ed because they were good enough once. The more important 
of these ports of delivery should become ports of entry by law as 


Each surveyor has jurisdiction at his 


they now are in fact, and all should be brought within proper and 
convenient districts. It would involve no additional expense. The 
number of officers and the machinery would remain unchanged, but 
the entire country would be embraced within some district and 
within the jurisdiction of the chief customs officer, who would be 
known as collector instead of surveyor. 

As the distriet is now constituted no officer other than the collector 
at New Orleans is entitled to the custody of goods seized ontside 
these several ports of delivery, and even his jurisdiction is doubted 
beyond“ the waters and shores” of the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries. 

The immediate transportation business, coming both from the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, is immense, and this question of jurisdiction 
should be settled by appropriate legislation in view of probable liti- 
gation and loss to the revenue. 

New districts are erected by nearly every Congress. It is a local 
and fragmentary kind of legislation that should give way to a general 
law covering the entire subject and embracing the whole country. 

Special legislation is not likely to be the best, and the case under 
consideration ishes no exception. It is not hard to find proof 
of this in examples ready to hand. A district made only a few years 
ago has never collected a dollar of duties, and is not situated to in- 
vite smuggling. Last year but two foreign and ten coastwise ves- 
sels entered its waters, and but three foreign and eight coastwise 
cleared from its ports. The district was the result of a local, not a 

neral, deman It cost the Government $2.18 to collect each dol- 

received, and the disparity between receipts and expenditures 
was largely because of the equipment of a district. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, twenty-two pa of entry 
collected no duties, and in thirty-two districts the collections from 
all sources did not equal the expenditures. 

The following tables show the bnsiness transacted in each district 
for the time above named, and the expense of maintaining certain 
districts, with the estimated crite | to be effected by the bill intro- 
duced by me early in the session for the consolidation of customs - 
districts and the abolition of fees: 


Statement showing business transacted in each of the several customs-collection districts for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1881. 


p 4 2 bata r 
Vessels en- Vessels 2 e = 
taxed 5 E E 3 Z Value of exports. 35 2 
z = — 
8 g zi 2 ge 
Bs E cs 2 E 
Districts. 1 | 8 E 2 7 g E $ 
3 E os 8 2 ; 3 $ 88 
3 ; 3 ; z 5 $ Z 2 |ee| 3 
3 & 8 
a Ei 7 2 8. 
5 8 = — A s = i 2 3 3 
Alaska, (Sitka.) Alaska 42 121 7 $2, 970 35 $4, 255 85 $60, 33 00 $121,471 85 7 | $269 55 
Albemarle, (Edeuton,) N. C. E eweal) oor y E OA o 1, 831 05 week 4,995 76 5| 272 83 
Alexandria, Va.. 105 1,140 41 2,556 50 2,758 49 3} 107 90 
Annapolis, Md... ——— AE ad 699 47 2, 053 20 4| 29353 
Apalachicola, Flxa oo 729 28 8, 103 88 |. 17, 102 00 1,771 46 6 57 07 
‘Aroostook, (Houlton,) Me . . . . 722 14, 534 19 17, 252 29 14,790 00 7.838 10 8| 4366 
Baltimore, Md 1,512 3, 012, 121 07 3, 088, 076 56 00 | 308,964 65 218 10 00 
Bangor, Me 21, 593 02 25, 631 38 |. 8,451 10 8 32 97 
Barnstable, Mass 5u 2,629 17 |. 6, 018 16 23 | 228 89 
Bath, Me 314 85, 213 62 90, 490 17 7, 937 13 7 8 77 
Beaufort, N. G 50 13 659 13 2.370 28 4| 359 60 
Beaufort, 8. C 32 161, 763 52 163, 572 20 7. 238 23 8 442 
o ee sccspusees= 267 1, 316 35 3. 640 10 4,015 07 10 110 30 
Boston, Mass 1,183 | 21, 262. 704 64 | 21, 410, 399 05 649,663 10 | 589| 303 
Brazos, (Brownsville,) Tec 17 34,914 45 52,739 01 56, 783 73 32 107 66 
2 N.J Cg Eee 3,155 74 190 00 1 6 62 
Bristol and W. BO Sk ee eee 641 81 10,588 00 1.500 27 3247 77 
wi G: 84 29, 471 62 33, 248 33 1, 327, 198 00 7,609 61 9 22 88 
359 769, 565 89 813, 460 05 276, 312 00 44, 079 49 34 542 
r Fo (( ( ( es 186 00 2 24 93 
56 88, 938 82 93. 437 14 141, 356 00 14, 655 50 16 15 68 
394 500 11 2, 264 41 s 1, 200 00 5, 575 92 6 | 246 24 
401 319, 147 78 332, 016 85 2. 688, 379 00 28, 231 52 27 8 50 
233 83, 470 34 98, 730 11 20, 408, 825 00 24, 109 48 33 24 42 
S EC. 2, 943 57 6| 126 53 
C 611 2, 604, 845 55 2, 650, 190 98 4, 189, 255 00 91, 485 99 68 3 45 
3 44 67, 515 08 74, 685 41 579, 119 00 22,717 84 15 30 41 
Cuyahoga, 314 180, 517 43 196, 296 66 652, 816 00 20, 760 84 16 10 57 
Delaware, 245 15, 668 01 20, 558 07 073 00 & 867 53 12 43 13 
476 293, 749 58 337, 132 61 2, 559, 528 00 55, 414 54 Gi 16 43 
14 3,756 98 8, 871 33 815, 076 00 8, 279 34 5 98 91 
2 120 00 186 45 10 00 2,192 50 2 1, 175 91 
„ rr RN OE EE 3, 242 00 2 49 39 
30 855 98 2, 103 35 121 00 5,110 26 8| 242 95 
Erie, P. 75 18, 748 71 22, 524 21 |. 15, 381 00 5, 163 96 4 22 92 
Fairfi 237 1,911 78 5, 186 00 |. 240 00 3,340 97 4 64 42 
Fall River, Mass 182 9,177 74 o Ppa ee 5,172 01 t 34 98 
8 8, 920 04 10, 802 00 . 355, 090 00 4,231 47 6 39 17 
340 192 19 r [tpeckscaaseaces 4,977 58 6| 18206 
269 1, 506, 847 99 1, 523, 222 02 81, 859 00 | 26, 685, 248 00 46, 285 29 30 3 03 
26 181, 516 60 183, 666 82 29 00 225, 936 00 23, 628 13 20 12 86 
133 15, 038 47 18, 336 88 2,815 00 4,879 82 4 26 61 
17 43 20 I 31, 306 00 1, 137 68 3108 41 
602 6, 691 87 20, 242 29 430 00 10, 015 00 14, 464 00 12 71 45 
162 1,158 82 be Oh BA A are See 2, 584 80 4 95 17 
485 231, 339 05 277, 690 26 531, 243 00 | 9, 220, 394 00 44, 044 05 47 15 82 
A ooo 754 87 4| 425 54 
Key . ah Sod Ba 120 163, 219 99 172, 678 46 502 60 752,270 00 28, 208 15 31 16 38 
r nodes ses snlsavesesface eet DSA TR Tnetvenasiee tates // AA eee ra 3,191 20 5 | 383 56 
367 426 08 3, 203 22 2, 400 00 31,741 00| 3.889 50 4 12142 
63 2,211 54 c 30 2, 373 83 3 74 99 
59 35, 997 04 39, 080 G1 .. 4, 365, 108 00 6, 649 44 5 16 63 
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Statement showing business transacted in each of the several customs-collection districts, §-c.—Continued. 


Value of exports. 


persons employed. 


Aggregate receipts. 
| Average number of 


155 504 $1, 921 58 $22,710 27 $8, 286 23 16 
266 58 62, 617 85 66, 196 73 5, 392 33 4 
580 545 187, 106 38 206, 232 90 10, 949 23 10 
875 87 29, 136 95 39, 264 84 18, 150 61 12 
Mobile, Ala 114 185 241, 283 38 258, 594 35 24,235 81 22 
Montana, (Helena,) Mont Piston 266 76 c PE N SA 2, 921 10 3 
Nantucket. Mass. p 206 02 116 00 1, 586 35 3 
Natchez, Miss Pr 375 00 1 
Newark, N. J.. 91 9, 361 06 3, 383 21 3 
New ford, N: 195 26, 903 44 5,617 60 6 
Newburyport, M: 58 F 2. 693 91 5 
New Haven, rene 336 r 16, 655 47 18 
New London, Conn 40 72, 269 45 7,199 13 5 
Newport, R. 4 2, 839 93 3.772 72 7 
New York, (New BA 778 139, 579, 562 83 2, 579, 910 76 1. 364 
New York, (Albany. ) BY. o 347 149, 647 14 |. 11, 446 37 7 
New York, ( oguo,) N KAPETO PIREA ⁵Ä‚D .... PIAA 2 
Her Xak (Port r Akada A 
8 Suspension Bri 
imps ——— heya oa)’ 14 37 
2 Portsmouth, si 481 15 
ew ‘ew Orleans, 
. ws m 
— — Ae gl ape Pl 4 
New Crans; (Gairo. Hij: 3 $ 40 2 
ew ean. nati, 
Ohi T 209 20 
31 2 
5 2 Š - 90 2 
enue, (Galena. TIL) ... 29 2 
8 3 (La Crosse, as 1 
Xow O 8 (Louisville, K fy? JJ saxcaes 14 69, 188 70 9 
a Orleans, (Memp! 
NE EG EIE YA TE EEA PO TEA tesacesteopusast Dances 102 15, 232 12 4 
wa 1 (Nashville,) 
a a A EEOSE E OS cc 50 1, 934 35 2 
Hoy Orlean 8, (Omaha, 3 FC 29 1, 566 86 2 
ew leans, ( burg! 
Pa. 207 346, 371 53 7 
480 1, 187, 328 31 26 
160 1, 748 73 2 
201 78 61, 593 34 8, 724 80 7 
466 37 252, 371 36 262, 242 13 23, 872 38 22 
339 130 880, 277 76 891, 178 95 24,778 31 22 
199 143 2, 804 53 4, 853 4, 665 74 10 
„ K K OLD OERS 36,125 72 Sl ua d ETSER T 22, 226 90 17 
388 266 513 821 87, 559 48 98, 026 82 760 00 22, 693 97 20 
128 20 124 45 152 10, 193 03 13, 529 92 852 00 6, 337 87 6 
422 153 395 | 167 206 147,798 41 154, 391 67 881 00 23, 325 43 26 
18 72 46 59 467 39, 526 44 44, 563 16 486 00 7.602 34 7 
1 319 |......- 144 10 57 00 T 3. 440 12 5 
1, 339 891 | 1,250 | 1,317 1,174 | 11, 122,457 19 | 11, 213, 825 44 196 00 377, 808 26 | 259 
20 8 16 49 36, 981 44 37, 309 39 16 00 1, 841 70 a 
277 544 420 525 450, 454 21 479, 626 18 371 00 73, 823 71 53 
29 22 30 1 123 36, 779 64 38, 041 13 761 00 7,910 25 7 
122 682 84 135 211 193, 299 19 199, 985 86 |. 378 00 27, 441 33 19 
314 109 312 78 145 8, 290 20 17, 841 36 |. 795 00 21, 890 25 17 
3⁵ 973 116 614 104 18, 871 95 22, 486 75 363 00 12, 232 96 11 
2 5 2 4 31 16 10 ccc eee ere 847 05 2 
here FS G01 lncascaucaccecess A S15 OO loco ccc ncnnce 12, 000 00 1,010 11 3 
14 14 149 3 65 15, 221 41 16, 631 76 7, 691 54 8 
23 130 32 37 51 13, 207 60 15, 250 47 14, 078 59 11 
5⁴ 103 24 42 34, 383 30 35, 963 56 9,025 58 9 
164 | 1,413 157 | 1,429 125 618 82 4,595 91 2, 721 08 9 
748 240 774 1, 026 6, 291, 516 48 6, 396, 015 39 371,796 81 | 220 
811 348 295 34 140 368, 511 53 387, 343 68 25, 601 39 20 
Saint ‘Augustine, Fla. 1 40 6 35 4 59 70 314 14 |. 1,798 05 6 
Saint John's, (Jackson iiie) | 
Fla 31 395 75 396 116 894 95 3,816 53 5 
40 93 15 112 54 4, 906 38 6, 306 98 7 
26 10 29 5 8 1. 704 20 2, 279 73 4 
2 S eS ee et eee 1, 382 80 3 
+ 5 ay PP eR a ee ed Be re ee ee 1,476 76 5 
290 278 133 10, 466 16 16 
EF lt LOL e 1) Al lexneaces 243 1, 088 38 2 
6 119 7,165 17 7 
SOT et SPSS peed a A RECEP UI bere Uh A Mey me 18 658 35 2 
Vermont, (Pontos m.) Vt. % 32 72, 100 81 65 
3 34 161 10 597 7, 087 25 7 
Wiscasset, M 15 12 16 191 3, 589 50 4 
Fie Saos ama g 
e 0 1 
York, Me. 262 95 2 
Yorktown, Va... 1, 698 47 3 
022, 447 33 4, 427 


Cost to collect $100. 
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Statement showing present expense of main wend certain customs-collection 


districts and saving to be effected by consol , fiscal year 1881. 


Phs 8 

À Hoe È 

83 ees A 

a8 3 E 22 

32 i HF Eia 

EE TRS | 2 

Â z rs] 
Belfast „„ $1,316 35 | $4,015 07 $2, 295 $1, 720 07 
Castine...... 2.6. 600 11 5, 575 92 2, 295 3, 280 92 
Frenchman's Bay 192 19 4,977 58 1, 695 3, 282 58 
Benne ink APTE YOVI OSN E SYI 754 87 300 454 87 
Machias .......-. 426 08 3, 889 50 1, 695 2. 194 50 

G eorsoeoeciisoisessssosssss 16 10 847 05 300 547 05 

Waldoborough .. 1, 908 88 7, 087 25 2, 595 4,492 25 
Wi pst 662 3, 580 50 2, 190 1, 399 50 
PPP A 262 95 
Barnstable -.. 462 36 6, 018 16 3, 918 16 
Edgartown . 855 98 5,110 26 3,715 26 
Marblehead 2,211 54 2, 873 83 1, 278 83 
Namen caceccselosnasepacass 1, 586 35 1, 286 35 
Newburyport.........-......... 2, 255 52 2,693 91 1, 233 91 
Bristol and Warren 1, 590 1, 200 27 
N ( T 1,025 25 772 72 2,677 72 
Dare d e e 1,911 78 3,340 97 1, 645 97 
Stonington .....-..-.--.-+--+--- 264 47 1,476 76 1,176 76 
Sag Harbor 4 2222 1. 010 11 710 11 
De 120 00 192 1, 097 
Great Egg Harbor... 1. 158 82 584 80 1. 489 80 
Little Egg Harbor 4 ꝙ . 8,191 20 1, 496 20 
Burlington, (Trenton) 5... S 180 00 
De eee e ee eee 100 eee, 190 00 
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Custom-house fees were established in 1799 upon the theory that 
the customs service should be er eager nape t was a bad theory 
and a failure in practice. The fee bill still exists, but no custom- 
house has paid its way in fees for years. 

From a late report of an officer of the Treasury Department I 


quote the following, which I believe is indorsed by every officer of 
experience in the customs service: 

These fees are made up of a great number of small and annoying exactions 
from importers and ship-owners, are difficult to collect, and involve a great and 
unprofitable amount of clerical work in keeping, stating, and auditing fee and 
emolument accounts. There is also an unavo e uncertainty as to how much 
of the revenue from official fees is duly accounted for, how much is uncollected or 
intercepted by the way, and how many illegal and oppressive exactions are made 
by ignorant or unscrupulous officials. 

All officers should be paid by fixed salary in no way dependent. 
upon fees collected. This is now the case at seven leading ports—to 
which it is now pro to add Chicago—but at the others collectors 
are paid by fees and commissions, with the addition in most cases of a 
small salary, the whole not to exceed a certain maximum sum, gener- 
ally fixed at $2,500 or $3,000 per annum. They are allowed, in addi- 
tion, compensation for storage, not to exceed $2,000 per annum, where 
there are bonded warehouses. This allowance is based upon the 
theory that the collector is responsible for the custody of bonded 
goods, and that the money paid ty proprietors of bonded warehouses 
to reimburse the Government is in the nature of storage. In such 
cases the Government pays the salary of the storekeeper and is re- 
imbursed by the warehouse proprietor; but as the money is re, 
as storage and is allowed to the collector, the intent of the ware- 
house laws, that the custody of bonded goods should be free of cost 
to the Government, is defeated to the extent of such allowance. 

Under this system opportunity is given to obtain fraudulent allow- 
ance of storage by fictitious payments to employés of warehousemen 
improperly appointed as storekeepers, or to men of straw in order to 
establish a basis for a claim for storage. 

The fee system is also objectionable 
tain and sometimes an inadequate compensation to the officer, who 
is thus tempted to graut privileges to importers not only unknown 
but contrary to law, to bring business from other ports to his own. 
In a word, the system of compen by fees, commissions, and 
other allowances is objectionable because— 

First. It necessitates voluminous and complicated emolument ac- 
ae the preparation and auditing of which involve much clerical 


cause it furnishes an uncer- 


or. 

Second. It furnishes an inducement for overcharges as to fees and 
fraud as to storage allowances. 

Third. It is uncertain and irregular, affording in some cases ex- 
cessive and in others insufficient compensation to collectors, 

I have no doubt the abolition of the fee system for fixed salaries 
would be met by pie ghee fully compensating any loss to the rev- 
enue from this source. If, however, it is to be continued, the fee 
bill should be revised and the present loose and annoying methods 
of collection give way to collection by stamps. Our vessel interests 
peny complain of certain burdens incident to the custom-house. 

ow far relief can be extended to vessels in foreign trade I shall not 
now discuss. But vessels trading on our inland waters are burdened 
with taxes for which there is no excuse. The law, which I have be- 
fore cited, requires all vessels trading between ports in different col- 
lection districts to report and clear at the custom-house and pay a 
prescribed fee. : 

The intent is to protect our revenue from frauds incident or possible 
to the foreign trade. The reason of the law ceases when applied to 
domestic trade in inland waters. Yet it is broad enough to burden 
this trade with a tax benefiting no one, and for which the Govern- 
ment renders no equivalent. It subserves no ible interest, pub- 
lic or private, that vessels trading only on Lake Michigan should be 
annoyed by this formality, and a business none too remunerative 
should be burdened by an inexcusable -tax. A law only necessary 
in its application to vessels in the foreign trade should not rest on 
boats c g strawberries and peaches from Western Michigan to 
Chicago, and its amendment as to domestic interior trade cannot 
come too soon. 

Among our customs machinery is found a comparatively modern 
invention quite expensive and altogether useless. The inventor of 
the consular invoice and certificate acted upon a plausible theory not 
justified by its practical workings. The system is not “ony a fail- 
ure, it is costly and obstructive. These papers are made in triplicate 
and are intended to give the foreign market value of imported mer- 
chandise and other information to aid the appraising officers in fixing 
dutiable value. 

As a matter of fact they do no such thing, and no appraiser ac- 
cepts the invoice value as his appraisement without evidence that 
would be convincing without the invoice. Were he to do so it would 
be the old story of the blind leading the blind with the usual end- 
ing. In some instances the rush of business and hurry in shipping 
forbids inquiry as to the true value by the consular officer before certi- 
fying the invoices, but in more cases it is not improbable he accepts 
without inquiry the value given him by the owner. Instances can 
be cited where the same consul on the same day has certified the 
value of the same class of goods at quite different values. And it 
has come within my own knowl as a customs officer that in- 
voices, certified and sealed, have been given in blank to importers 
to fill up as they might require them. A 

It has resulted that consular agents have been appointed in inte- 
rior towns who divide their fees with their principal, and whose 
efforts are greater to sell invoices for the statutory fee of $2.50 and 
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notarial fees added than to get accurate information for the Goy- 
ernment. 

The customs service would be better off without these officers, and 
importers ought to be relieved of the delay and tax incident to the 


invoice. Consuls should be stationed at all rig ech reached 
by our shipping, or where required by the State Department, but 
the Treasury Department can afford t interior consulates, com- 
mercial and consular agencies, and consular certificates disappear 
together. And with these should go custom-house oaths. They af- 
ford no protection to the revenue not obtainable without imposing 
upon the importer the hardship of personal attendance at the cus- 
tom-house. 

A simple declaration of the importer, attested by a notary and 
made by law of the binding force of an oath, is recommended as safe 
for the Government and a relief to the importer. 

Our customs laws are the gradual growth of years and the work 
of all political parties. Experience has condemned some; others 
have outlived their day. Their revision is not a matter of polities, 
but of business. I have suggested some needed changes; many others 
will occur when the work is undertaken. 


Internal-Revenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. ANDREW d. CURTIN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 27, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce inter- 
nal-revenue taxation— 

Mr. CURTIN said: 

Mr. Speaker: If this Con; at its assemblage had 1 
an empty Treasury I cannot but feel that its action might have met 
with the much more hearty approbation of the people who sent us 
here. We would have been compelled to legislate in the direction 
of economy, and would have endeavored to originate measures by 
which the Treasury would have been supplied so as to maintain the 
national faith and pay the necessary expenses of the Government. 
It would, no doubt, have been the general sentiment as well as the 
disposition of the members of the House to have so legislated in the 
interest of economy as to reduce the expenses of the Government; 
and, really, it seems to me that it would be better for the country 
and its future, and more creditable in the legislative action ef Con- 

, for us to endeavor, as far as possible, to retrench and lighten 
the burdens now resting upon a tax-paying people. 

We have legislated lavishly from a full p SEn We have pro- 
vided for the erection of court-houses and custom-houses and post- 
offices where such conveniences may have been needed, but I fear 
they were in many instances passed 7y combinations in this House, 
where there was no actual necessity for them. We have been lib- 
eral, and it might not be unjust to say lavish in appropriations for 


the improvement of river navigation to facilitate internal commerce’ 


and the improvement of harbors for the better accommodation ot 
our foreign commerce. We wereinvited to a full Treasury when we 
came here, and we seem by our actions to have accepted the invita- 
tion. 
WHAT RELIEF 18 OFFERED TO INDUSTRY? 

When the session commenced it was expected by the people that 
a large reduction would be made to relieve the people from the bur- 
dens of internal taxation, and thus afford a measure of relief to the 
productive interests and industries of the country. In the bill pre- 
sented to the House from the Committee on Ways and Means I now 
ask what measure of relief is afforded to those who produce? I pre- 
sume the bill under consideration is to pass as it comes from the 
committee under the inexorable will of the majority, trained, dis- 
ciplined, and ready for action. It was certainly anticipated before 
the introduction of this bill, and it is even not unjust to say that 
it was promised that there would be actual relief to the industrial 
interests of the country and to the pursuits of productive labor. 

The bill now about to become a law has offered a broad field for 
discussion in this House, and no doubt many of the speeches made 
were intended for home consumption, and will find their way into 
districts represented by gentlemen on this floor. The Democrats 
stoutly contend for large redactions, and many of them for the re- 
peal of all the war taxes, the entire abrogation of the internal-rey- 
enue system and with it the four or five thousand public officers who 
find their means of support in the continuance of the system. The 
bill on passage does afford relief to the people in relieving them 
from the tax on matches that nobody seriously felt and which is 
scarcely appreciable, for, as was repeatedly stated on this floor, es- 


pecially by the distinguished gentleman who stands at the head of 
the Ways and Means Committee, that relief was to be afforded to 
the producer, and as the tax on matches is the only relief which is 
1 by the bill, not much in that direction has been accom- 
3 ARBITRARY AND OPPRESSIVE TAX LAWS. 

Early in the session the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] 
introduced a bill to relieve the onerous taxation from which the 
tobacco interests of his constituents suffered. He represented that 
the law as it then existed rested oppressively upon a large portion 
of his constituency, and his presentation was so clear and the justice 
of his demand so . the House that he came within seven 
votes of the two-thirds necessary to have the bill taken up out of 
order and passed; aud yet of the number of amendments offered to 
this bill, directed to the relief of that interest by that gentleman 
and others, not one of them was accepted by the majority. 

Gentlemen had changed their views and political considerations 
had affected their judgment and their conscience and the force of 
discipline made the majority solid in the House with very rare ex- 
ad rd I voted for every amendment offered to the bill to give 
relief from that rr tax and the manner of its collection, and 
I cannot but be of opinion that this bill when passed will afford no 
relief to that industry without that provision in it. 

I will not pretend to offer to this House the various acts of Con- 
gross on the taxation of tobacco and its means of collection that 

ave been reiterated over and over again and are well understood, but 
will confine myself to a presentation of the various laws and 
oppressive features as briefly as possible. 

The dealer in tobacco who is licensed pays an annual fee of $25. 
The farmer who produces the tobacco can sell to him, but only by the 
bale or hogshead. There is a fictitious retail dealer in leaf tobacco, 
socalled, but there is none in fact, and the proviso of the statute is a 
delusion, for the very conclusive reason that the law which pretends 
to license him to deal in leaf tobacco by retail fixes the tax and 
license he is required to pay so high that it is impossible for any one 
to follow the business. For example, he is required to pay a license 
of $500, and for every dollar’s worth of tobacco he deals in over 
$1,000 he is required to pay fifty cents to the Government. Of course 
no one can afford to follow a business in which he is required to pay 
one-half of its proceeds as a tax, and it follows as a logical sequence 
that there are no retail dealers in leaf tobacco; and therefore no one 
of that class fixed by the law to whom the producer can sell in quanti- 
ties less than a hogshead. 

This must necessarily prove oppressive to small farmers who do 
not raise a hogshead of tobacco. There isa pretense in the bill now 
under consideration that the small producer may be relieved by a 
reduction of the license of the dealer in leaf tobacco to $250, and 
requiring him to pay thirty cents on every dollar’s worth of to- 
bacco he sells over 31,000; but this of course is quite as much a 
prohibition to retail dealers as the provision in the law it is intended 
to repeal, for no one can afford to pay a license of $250 and then pay 
thirty cents on each dollar of the proceeds of his business for all he 
sells above $1,000 worth. So in this respect the bill is simply a de- 
ception, unworthy of our Government, and was drawn in ignorance 
of the law or was Sane for the continued oppression of that class 
of the people of the United States who are producers of tobacco in 
small quantities. 

THE TAX-GATHERER AND THE TOBACCO TAX. 


I notice that in June, 1880 oe passed a law permitting par- 
ties who paid a license of $5 to buy leaf tobacco by retail to the 
amount of 25,000 pounds per annum, and to such licensed dealers 
the farmer was allowed to sell his tobacco in any quantity provided 
he raised it on his farm or received it as rent from tenants, but even 
this trifling boon to the small farmers and producers is taken away 
by the bill under consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I will present a case which might readily occur, and 
it shall not be located in the South, where the production of tobacco 
is one of the great staple industries, nor will I draw this question 

eographically. I will suppose that a farmer in Lancaster County, 

ennsylvania, where the tobacco crop this year is estimated at 
$4,000,000, may choose to cultivate four acres of ground which he owns 
and where he lives. From one acre he may produce potatoes, from 
another turnips, from a third corn, and from the fourth tobacco. 
The sweat of his face falls upon all alike from the time he puts the 
seed in the ground until his crop is matured and mother earth ren- 
ders back to him the reward of his labor. The crop raised by this 
man, except that upon one acre, is as free as the air he breathes. 

Beneficent 8 gives to all alike the earlier and the later 
rains, with the warmth necessary to give productive earth all the 
stimulants which will reward his labor. All the employments of 
nature, the appliances, care, attention, and work, come to all that 
he has placed in the earth in full confidence of return, The man is 
no doubt a good citizen—for the people of Lancaster County are gen- 
erally law-abiding and industrious—and pays all his dues to the Gov- 
ernment and honestly discharges all other personal and relative ob- 
ligations. He takes . of the three acres in corn and pota- 
toes and turnips and sells them where he can get the best market, 
and applies the proceeds to the support of himself and his depend- 
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ants, but the procuri of the acre of tobacco he dare not sell except 


to the licensed agents of this Government. 

The Federal power of this great people, having its seat in this cap- 
ital, with all its wel Regie and appointments, watches that tobacco 
as it grows and unfolds its leaves and is prepared for the harvest in 
its maturity, and through its agencies, its collectors, its licensed 
dealers, its privile class declares that as to that production he is 
not a free man, and that he shall sell and sell only where this central 
Government directs, and by and through the agents it has licensed. 
I can conceive of no reason why the iron hand of this Government 
should be laid upon that acre and its production while it does not rest 
upon the other three; nor why, according to our great living policy 
of right and equality he should not be at liberty to cultivate and 
sell the product of the soil where he pleases. And as our Goyern- 
ment, which isan emanation from the people, should be parental, we 
disturb this harmony and that generous quality by an espionage 
searching as are the laws to which I have alluded, and the citizens 
who discharge the duties imposed by such laws become as distaste- 
ful and odious as was the tithe-gatherer in England, the gauger, ex- 
cise man, and agent in Ireland, and the Sg acy exactions made 
by the farmers of the revenue from the Christian people of the 
provinces of Europe dominated by the Turk. 


18 VICE LEGALIZED IN PUBLIC REVENUE? 


It is said that tobacco is a luxury. That is no reason for discrim- 
ination and for an unjust and odious tax. There are thousands of 
luxuries that are not taxed, The cereals and meat maintain life, 
and that is about all that is given to labor. Wealth can purchase 
luxuries, and most of the luxuries can only be enjoyed by the 
wealthy whocan purchase them. There can certainly be no serious 
objection to the purchase or the use of the luxuries of life in addi- 
tion to the necessities which sustain it, provided you do not inter- 
fere with the growth and progress of the country ; and the man who 
raises his acre of tobacco and the man who toils from morning till 
evening has a right to solace himself at the close of the day with 
the use of tobacco as those who have means have the right to the 
enjoyment of the luxuries which they purchase where they please, 
produce at their pleasure, and buy and sell without the interposi- 
tion by this Government of a middle-man, or being subjected to im- 
position of licensed agencies of the Government. any produntions 
of the earth may be considered luxuries quite as much if not more 
than tobacco, and all these remain without taxation or the inter- 
vention of the Government or its agencies. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Perfumery. 

Mr, CURTIN. Ah, yes; I believe the tax is taken off perfumery 
in this bill. I do not know whether the Committee on Ways and 
Means, that incubated so long before proposing this bill, com d 
ef so many of the leading and experienced members of this body, 
would consider perfumery a luxury, and I would therefore leave that 
to the credit of the committee; but, sir, suppose tobacco should be 
considered a luxury and not a necessary of life, and for the present 
we will take whisky and malt beverages as luxuries. If their use 
is a vice aud immoral and tending to corrupt and debase all who use 
them, is it any reason why this Government should relieve such im- 
morality or cure such vices by the imposition of unjust and discrim- 
inating taxation, and thus raise money to defray the expenses of the 
Government and afford ee or lavish appropriations from 
a plethoric Treasury, and fail to tax other vices quite as common 
and more injurious and demoralizing in their practices? 

It is not in harmony with our history and traditions ; it is not con- 
sistent with the principles of equality which underlie our structure 
of government; it is legislation for a class; it is affording special 
privileges; itis favoring monopoly; itis s discriminating, and 
unequal in its operation, and it employs hordes of public officers who 
could be dispensed with if the tax on these articles were equal. It 
is a departure of the Government from its t fundamental prin- 
ciples. It is an abnegation of the great sentiment of equality which 
prevailed when our Government was formed, and enters into all its 
actions when it makes demands from the people for its support. 


STUDIED OPPRESSION IN SECTIONAL LAWS, 


Tobacco is a staple production in a large portion of this country; 
and I presented a case which might occur and no doubt does occur 
in Lancaster County so as to be north of the belt and so that it 
might be made clear to my friend the distinguished gentleman who 
so ably represents the Lancaster constituency. The law, so unjust, 
so discriminating and partial, has not been administered in Pennsyl- 
vania, The freemen of that State are not accustomed to such rigid 
exactions. Faithful to the Government, they desire above all bless- 
ings just laws equally administered, unmanacled freedom of per- 
son. The less they see of the tax-gatherer and agents of the Govern- 
ment the better; and if the many, the very many, painful instances 
of oppression and wrong practiced south of the belt in the collection 


of the tobacco tax should be transferred or attempted to be trans- 
ferred to Pennsylvania, I would scarcely expect them to forget their 
natural rights, their training in life, their fidelity to the Govern- 
ment and obedience to its laws, to reason them into passive submis- 
sion, 

It would certainly be a painful experienee te the freeman of my 


State, and would cause him to be restive from the time he put the 
seed in the ground until it grew to maturity, and after all his toil 
to feel, as it unfolded and generous nature giving it her assistance, 
that it was constantly watched by officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that he was restrained in the sale of the production of the 
soil; that Federal officials and agencies surrounded him; that the 
tax-gatherers were also after him; that he would be arrested for the 
sale of the smallest paraolio except in the direction that the Govern- 
ment indicated; and that he would be dragged from his home to the 
Federal courts, perhaps far distant, and visited with pains and pen- 
alties and the expenditure of money for the sale of the production of 
he 7 — which he was trained to believe was as free as the labor of 
©. 

Gentlemen from the South and West who represent constituencies 
largely interested and oceupiedin the production of this staple have 
offered to this House in the long discussion to which this bill has 
been subjected instances of wrong and oppression which it is not 
tmproper to denounce as cases of wrong and oppression, if not tyranny, 
from which they should be relieved. It may be that these taxes 
were necessary when the Government was in need and the Treasury 
empty. It is possible that the Government may have been wrong 
in the supposition that those who produce tobacco are alone to be 
watched, but there was no rational excuse, no apology bearing the 
semblance of justice that warranted the studied invention of most 
arbitrary and oppressive laws to punish or control the political action 
of a large element of Southern industry. I simply repeat the truth 
of history when i say that this wantonly oppressive law was con- 
ceived and ig administered in the South mainly to coerce the 
litical action of the helpless citizen, and it has left a record of vin- 
dictive oppression by corrupt or reckless partisan officers that is 
an ineffaceable reproach upon the boasted Republic of the world. 

During the discussion on this floor the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hewitt] at every phase of that discussion asked 
that alcohol used in mechanical industries, in the arts, and in medi- 
cines should be relieved from the burden of taxation; and he brought 
to the advocacy of his amendments unanswerable arguments, bu 
like all the amendments for oppressed industries, they were rejec 
by the majority of this House. Can it be possible, Mr. Speaker, that 
this is one of the remnants of that terrible war through which we 
passed? Can there still linger with the majority of this House a dis- 
position to punish and to inflict that punishment by the exercise of 
the power of taxation? If so, it is inconsistent with our recent his- 
tory and not in harmony with the Government or institutions of the 
country. If it is not so, why is it that the 1 of this House so 
stubbornly adheres to the unjust and oppressive legislation which 
we now attempt to repeal or modify! 


THE SACRED OBLIGATION TO PAY PENSIONS. 


As I understand it, the relief afforded to the le of the United 
States in the bill now about to pass is about $17,000,000, and it is 
admitted that the surplus revenue for this year will be about $135,- 
000,000, or an average of $11 unnecessarily wrung from each adul 
male citizen in the country, already heavily burdened by mere 
county, and State taxation. That is a small reduction. It is n 
the reduction that was anticipated or expected or demanded by the 
people: We stand still in the presence of a great Cangt to the 

uture of this country. We excite a desire to take from the publie 
Treasury. If we leave this vast amount of money e 
3 are demanded. We have given pee to all those 
who have made demands without inquiring too closely into their 
justice. We have given $100,000,000 to pensions, but that, sir, could 
not be refused. The Forty-fifth Congress, by solemn enactment, ac- 
knowledged a debt due to the soldiers of the Republic and accom- 
panied it with a promise to pay. 

The amount has been ascertained this year, and this Congress did 
no more than to accept the obligation and redeem the promise made 
by the United States; and as the men to whom the promise was 
made are growing old and are most of them poor, and as the debt 
has been due a Jong time, itis our duty to pay it as promptly as pos- 
sible and to give all the necessary appliances for the y settle- 
ment of their claims, It is too late to question the wisdom or the 
justice of that law. It is on our statute-books, the debt is acknowl- 
edged, and you might as well go before the American people and at- 
tempt to repeal the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which contain the lessons and logic 
of the war, or you might as well expect the passage of a bill to re- 
duce the wages of the members of this House, either of which would 
be quite impossible. 

RELIEVING CAPITAL, NOT INDUSTRY. , 

This bill reduces the income of the Government, as I have said, 
about $17,000,000. True, the tax on matches is taken off, whatever 
it amounts to. The bill removes the tax on patent medicines, and I 
am not sure that in reaching for luxuries that injure and in taxing 
those which please the appetite the poor man mig t not, in many in- 
stances, be as well off if this tax were retained, for patent medicines 


as often injure as they give relief. The bill takes the tax off bank 


checks, banking capital, and bank deposits, perfumery, &c. I am 
not here to question the wisdom of this, nor am I here to 8 
of any relief that may be given to any of the interests or business 
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T 
pursuits of the people of this country; but I do say, sir, as it is just 


and right to declare, that there is no substantial change or modifica- 
tion of existing laws in the bill now upon passage which offers any 
relief to the producers or to the labor of this country. 

If we are to reduce the income of this Government so as to compel 
its economical administration, then we should make our relief fall 
upon all classes alike. There should be no partiality in our legisla- 
tion; there should be no discrimination against the industries of 
any class of our people. We should, as far as possible, reduce the 
expenses of the Government, and take special care to reduce the 
revenues of the Government in such manner as to afford the greatest 
measure of relief to the one great fountain of our wealth, the indus- 
trial classes. Removing taxes on bank checks, bank deposits, per- 
fumery, &c,, does not relieve industry. It does afford needed relief 
to capital, for some of the war taxes on capital are needlessly op- 
pressive now, but the supreme want of the country 9 is the 
utmost relief from taxation on the necessaries of life, or the luxuries 
which have become necessaries by habit, which enter into the daily 
consumption of our industries. 

The whole wealth, the honor, the hope of the Republic are in the 
producing classes. They are the source of our rosperity in peace 
and our safety in war, and the first duty of the Government is to be 
generously just to our industries in the reduction of needless taxes, 


OUR DANGEROUS CENTRALIZED WEALTH. 


It must not be forgotten, Mr. Speaker, thatthe centralized wealth 
and the money power, the incorporated capital of the country, with 
vast special privileges, cannot be contemplated without grave ap- 

rehensions for the future. That powerful class and the immense 
interests they represent are ever heard on this floor, and it has re- 
quired the most stubborn struggles between the law-makers of the 
ple and the law-makers of privileged classes to gain any measure 
of justice forthe Government. They are ever present in and about 
the departments of authority. They are felt in the executive, the 
judicial, and the legislative channels of power, while the industrial 
classes are unheard and unfelt save as brave men plead their cause 
in the face of aggressivo, organized, and often vindictive combina- 
tions of almost boundless wealth, 

Nor are these influences any more nearly equal in the choice of 
our rulers and law-makers, The first legislative office of the nation 
is rapidly becoming a position that only the successful capitalist can 
attain, and onr popular elections have become to a great degree 
subject to the baleful control of capital, regardless of the merits of 
men or measures. The struggle for that absolute equality of legis- 
lation for all classes, rich and poor, great and small, that is demanded 
by the very genius of our Government has been going on actively 
during the last score of years, and the growing power of the profit- 
ing classes over the industrial classes is creating r fretful- 
ness, as is now visible in every section of the land, I am not here 
to reflect in the least degree the views of the agrarian. 

The honest industry of the country rejects and abhors the de- 
structive doctrines of the commune, but it does demand even-handed 
justice, absolute e 1 in the laws which impose the burdens oi 

overnment; and the bill before the House is shamefully defective 

n its refusal of relief to the producing classes, It is a false pretense 
of lessening the exactions upon one industry; it will be accepted as 
another step in special legislation for the benefit of the privileged 
class that represents capital, and it must provoke deeper unrest and 
intensified opposition from the now severely suffering labor of the 
land. Look out over the nation and learn what the gradual growth 
and almost insensible e of this policy of legislation has 
produced, and you will not be amazed to hear the murmurs of the 
people coming up from every center of industry. Never before in the 
more than hundred years of the Republic has wealth been so vastly 
centralized as it is now. 

We can all remember when the millionaire was one of the rarest 
creations of our free institutions; now they are counted by scores in 
all our t financial circles, and private fortunes are counted not 
merely by millions but by tens and scores and even by hundreds of 
millions. This rapid and general centralization of wealth has not 
been created by productive industry. It is very largely the creation 
of reckless and unscrupulous cunning alike in business and politics; 
alike in demoralizing legitimate business and demoralizing public 
legislation to serye the ends of heartless speculation. The whole 
market values of the country are to-day at the mercy of centralized 
wealth; it can enlarge or reduce values at pleasure, and it does so 
by sudden conyulsions in the channels of speculation as often as it 
can profit thereby. Let us not forget that here, as elsewhere, where 
wealth accumulates men decay, and the decay of industry must date 
the decline of all the power and grandeur of the Republic. 


JUST LAWS FOR LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


There must be just laws for labor and capital, and my earnest pro- 
test against this bill is founded on its failure to reduce the revenues 
enough and its almost utter failure to relieve industry with ca 
ital, And this disappointment is thrown upon our industrial people 
at a time when the harmony between labor and capital that is ab- 
solutely essential to the prosperity of both is sadly interrupted by 
strikes and estrangements in many sections of the land. Labor has 
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as a rule been obedient to law in its contest for increased compen- 
sation to meet the increased cost of living, and it respects and obeys 
the law because it looks for just laws affecting its interests. It de- 
mands no favoritism, no class legislation, no special privileges, but 
it wants the necessaries of life first relieved of oppressive taxation, 
and luxuries afterward. 

The legislation of this Government must bein the spirit of even- 
handed justice to all interests ; labor demands nothing more; it will 
be content with ery ns, Sune, and we are offering it a stone by this 
bill when it asks us for bread. We should legislate for the unity of 
all interests, for all legitimate pursuits and interests are in harmony; 
and that is what this body has persistently refused to do by reject- 
ing all amendments designed to afford relief to the most important 
but least favored industrial class. Not being a member of any com- 
mittee 3 with the preparation of business for the considera- 
tion of the House, I have waited for seven months the action of the 
Committee of Ways and Means with the expectation that a bill 
would be offered giving reasonable and just relief to all interests 
now oppressively taxed and that would largely reduce the surplus 
in the Treasury; but the measure now before us caused me no little 
surprise because of its failure to meet the most pressing necessities 
of the country. 

I have been connected all my life with the industrial interests of 
the people of my State, and at times, in the discharge of official du- 
ties, have had somewhat to do with the promotion of the prosperity 
and happinessof our great producing population ; and I must say that 
this measure will bejustly and greatly disappointing to the intelligent 
people of all pursuits, and must disturb rather than tranquilize exist- 
ing class disputes. Recognizing the few meritorious features of the 
bill, I see them unjustly overbalanced by errors of omission and com- 
mission, and, the measure as a whole being an unjust discrimination 
against the producing interests of the country, I must oppose its 
passage. 


Rivers and Harbors—The Hennepin and IIIinois and Michigan 
Canal. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM CULLEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 9, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for the construction, repair, an 
preservation of certain rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CULLEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill now under consideration isan important one, 
whether considered in the light of the amount of money which it appro- 
priates or the commercial interests involved. It is no easy task to 
frame a river and harbor bill so as to give general satisfaction to all 
sections of the country, and it will not be assumed that this bill is 
perfect, however earnestly the committee may have labored to make 
it so. [agree with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr] that 
the basis of apportionment ought not to be to States on population or 
area, or on the amount of internal revenue collected therein, but on 
the rivers and harbors in proportion to the extent of water-ways 
and commerce. 

But when a State is a large producer of internal revenue and at 
the same time has within its boundaries extensive rivers, or lake or 
sea-coast, the appropriations should not be less liberal than to States 
in which but little internal revenue is collected. In this view of the 
case I think the appropriation for continuing the improvement of 
the Illinois River should have been at least what it was in the last 
river and harbor bill, $250,000, especially as the engineers report that 
ager et be profitably expended within the year in completing 
the work. 

The appropriation for the Mississippi River is large, and at first 
blush seems to be out of proportion with other important improve- 
ments. The wording of the paragraph, also, would impress the com- 
mon mind with the idea that in its adoption the Government would 
be committed to the “levee system” as much for the protection of 
property as for the improvement of the navigation. The provision 
that ‘no portion of this appropriation shall be expended to repair 
or build levees for the sole and exclusive purpose of reclaiming lands 
or preventing injury to lands by overflows” is, to say the least, sig- 
nificant. Under this clause, if any other purpose could be assigned, 
whether to improve the navigation or otherwise, the whole amount 
of this a Ho ep not specifically assigned could be 15 77 
to the building of levees without an infraction of the law. But it 
is proposed to strike out the words “sole and exclusive,” which if 
done will remove a grave objection to the present form of the bill. 
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Iam not opposed to the construction of lexees where they constitute 


the best form of improving navigation. If found necessary for that 

urpose and at the same time incidentally protect property I shall 
be glad. Ishall not argue for or against the constitutionality of 
building levees for the sole purpose of protecting property, a doc- 
trine held by gentlemen on this floor and elaborated in their printed 
speeches, believing that it does not come within the scope of this 
bill, the object of the bill being to promote the interests of commerce 
and not to protect against overflows. 

The syed 0 is a great river, a great “artery of commerce,” and I 
am therefore in favor of its improvement by liberal appropriations. I 
am in favor also of improving the principal tributaries of the Father 
of Waters—the Ohio, Missonri, Illinois, and other streams. Not only 
this but when two great rivers can be united by a short and com- 

aratively inexpensive eut from one to the other, so as to save hun- 
ais of miles of transportation, I am in favor of that. Of this char- 
acter is the proposed Illinois and Mississippi, commonly known as 
the Hennepin Canal. Here, by a short cut of sixty-five miles across 
a level country, five hundred miles are saved in shipping the produce 
of the Northwest to the Eastern sea-board. 

Objection is made to this improvement because it is a proposed 
canal. It issaid the day of canals is past, that they have been super- 
seded by railroads. I grant that the day for constructing canals of 
great length and small capacity is past. But when necessary to 
connect two great systems of water communication by a short link, 
the canal is as much a necessity as any other part, and sometimes 
indispensable. Thusthe navigation above and below the Des Moines 
Rapids are connected by a canal, and canals are being constructed 
around the Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee River, some thirty miles 
in length; around the Cascades of the Columbia; connecting the 
Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, and elsewhere. These are canals, They 
are not long, but they cost a great deal of money. 

Now, on what principle does the construction of a canal around a 
water-fall to connect two lines or systems of navigation differ from 
cutting through a narrow tongue of land to accomplish the same re- 
sult? In both cases the purpose is to overcome or avoid obstruc- 
tions, and the plan to be pursued is a question of method and expedi- 
ency. If the improvement be in the interest of commerce, and of 
sufticient magnitude to justify the expense, there is no more objection 
from a legal or constitutional stand-point to one plan than the other. 

The Committee on Railways and Canals have reported favorably 
on this measure, but the views of the minority of that committee, 
as found in report No. 1000, 1 2, signed by the able gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. TOWNSEND] and the equally able gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Dwicut, ] for both of whom I have great respect, antag- 
onize vigorously the construction of the Hennepin Canal, and assign 
many reasons for their opposition thereto, I propose to examine 
this report briefly, not desiring to extend my remarks on this branch 
of the subject. The gentlemen composing this minority are honor- 
able men, true to their convictions, but I am persuaded they have 
been imposed upon by certain gentlemen representing certain mann- 
facturing interests at Sterling and Rock Falls, Illinois, and have 
indorsed statements so extravagant that they will not bear the light 
of close investigation. 

This minority report sets forth about nine objections to the con- 
struction of this canal by the General Government, the first of which 
is a constitutional one, set forth with the utmost gravity. It says: 

In the first place the minority doubt the constitutional “a of the General 
Government to enter a State in constructing any projected improvement lying 
wholly within the limits of a State, and calculated to benefit few people outside 
of the State. 

The last clause is merely the expression of an opinion, and can 
have no bearing on the powers of the Government. The bill now 
under consideration appropriates $300,000 for the construction of 
dams and the condemnation of land in Minnesota, covering an area 
larger than the State of Massachusetts, according to the statement 
of the gentleman from Minnesota, [Mr. WASHBURN, ] creating what 
is known as the “reservoir system,” for the purpose of supplying 
water to aid navigation on the pper Mississippi River at low es, 

This bill, with this provision, has the support of the gentlemen 
who signed this minority report, one of them [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
being a member of the Committee on Commerce, which committee 
reported this bill. Now, if the General Government can assume 
jurisdiction over this vast area within a State, and condemn private 
property without an infraction of the Constitution, why can it not 
condemn, if necessary, a strip of land three hundred feet wide and 
one hundred miles long in the State of Illinois for a public improve- 
ment more intimately connected with the great water-ways and in 
the direct line of commerce of the Northwest? But if there ever 
was any doubt as to the constitutional right of the General Govern- 
ment in the premises I assume that it has been settled by the State 
of Illinois in the passage by its General Assembly of a joint resolu- 
tion inviting the United States to make the improvement. 

The second objection urged is that“ the poling of the Government 
in the past in the matter of transportation has not gone beyond the 
improvement of the natural water-ways.” To this I answer that 
the policy of the Government has been to remove obstructions from 
water-ways or to get around them, if more convenient and effective, 
by the construction of canals; and that is still the policy. The 
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object in all cases has been to make continuous routes of water 
communication. If that can best be done by connecting two rivers 
by canal, as in the case of the Fox and Wisconsin, why not in the 
case under consideration to connect the more important waters of 
the Mississippi and Illinois? 

The third objection is, “that the work contemplated, lying within 
the State of Illinois, is not of that importance entitling it to the 
dignity of a national character.” From this are we to infer that be- 
cause Hell Gate lies within the State of New York and the delta of 
the Mississippi within the State of Louisiana neither are entitled to 
a national character?” This bill provides for the improvement of 
many rivers, by canal and otherwise, lying within the boundaries of 
sing e States, and yet they are dignified with a national character 
and appropriations are made yearly for their improvement. 

The fourth objection is, “that as a remedy for the alleged evils 
of excessive charges for freight it is inadequate.“ If by this is meant 
that this improvement would not reduce the freight charges on all 
the railroads in the Northwest, it may be true; but if it means that 
it would not relieve a broad extent of country, and all of the patrons 
of the route, it has no foundation in fact or experience. As a matter 
of fact, the Illinois and Michigan Canal carries freight for less than 
one-half the price charged by the railroads not running parallel 
with it for equal distances, and all parallel roads along this line or 
near it carry freight for about one-half their charges on other and 
more remote parts of their lines. This improvement would be “ ad- 
equate” to regulate freight charges to the extent of leaving in the 
hands of the producers and shippers millions of dollars ass fe now 


paid to railway companies. 


The sixth objection is ‘‘that the tendency of the times is averse 
to building canals, unless of great size, for the passage of large ves- 
sels.” That I am willing to grant, but I insist that the Hennepin 
Canal comes within the exception. As compared with the old style 
of canal, it will be of “ great size.” It will float the average steam- 
boat which plies the Upper Mississippi River. Its locks will be suf- 
ficient for all their purposes, and six feet of water will float them. 
The barges contemplated for this trade will be of large size and pro- 
pelled by steam-tugs if found to be the cheapest power. 

The seventh objection is that it will involve the enlargement of 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal, but I will come to that presently. 
The ninth objection is in the words, ‘‘should the Government enter 
upon the building of canals for transportation, thereby competing 
with common carriers, it would poore a check to private enterprise, 
on which the country mainly relies for its development, and inaugu- 
rate a policy which the past has shown to be subversive of the pub- 
lic good.” Gentlemen are unnecessarily sensitive on this matter of 
competition. If there be any argument in this proposition it would 
apply to all inland water-ways as well as to canals. Private enter- 
prise has built railroads running parallel with most of our great 
rivers, and yet the improvement of the rivers has not been opposed 
because they competed with the railroads. 

Millions of dollars are appropriated by this bill for the improve- 
ment of rivers, the effect of which improvements is to be competi- 
tion still more sharp with the railroads. There is nothing in past 
experience” tending to show that this policy has been „subversive 
of the public good.” To be consistent, on this theory, the improve- 
ment of all inland water-ways would be equally objectionable. E 
shall not now argue the question of water transportation for econ- 
omy, as against transportation by rail for heavy commodities, as it 
has been established by experience and scuba 4 investigation that 
the former is cheaper by about 50 per cent. If this were not so, why 
the vast expenditure contemplated by this bill? 

But this objection confesses this in expressing the fear that the: 
„competition“ would be so great as to “prove a check to private 
enterprise.” If the improvement would not materially decrease. 
freight charges the competition could not be dangerous or “ diseour- 
aging.” If it would materially decrease the cost of transportation, 
as it would, and return to the producers and consumers in a single- 
decade many times its cost, it would seem that the people who add 
to the wealth of the country by their labor and productixe ener 
are entitled to it. I am a friend to railroads, and freely acknowl-- 
edge that they have greatly aided in the development of the coun- 
try. I would not construct a canal for the“ sole and exelnsive pur- 
pose” of competing with them, butif such construction would relieve 
the toiling millions of weighty burdens, enhancing the profits of the- 


producer and furnishing cheaper food to the consumer, L would con 
struct them. 
Gentlemen need not be alarmed about undue competition with: 


the railways of the Northwest. They are well managed and making; 
mony Their business is increasing with the increase of production,. 
and they will always have enough to do to give them ample profits, 

The fact is that in the busy season there is scarcely a road which 
can furnish cars enough to carry off the produce as inst as it comes. 


forward, Their capacity, great as it is, isnot sufficient forthe business. 
The increase of production will be sufficient to employ. all tha rail+ 
roads now existing and others yet to be built, even should the. 
Hennepin Canal be constructed, and no gentleman. need sell his rail- 
road stocks in view of that contingency. 

I do not advocate the construction of this canal as a “local bene- 
fit” to the people of Illinois. 


The people of Iowa, would.receive a. 
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ater benefit by far than would the people of Illinois. The pro- 


ucers of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Missouri would reap equally as 
great benefits as would the people of my State, while the benefits 
would reach far to the West, into Nebraska and Kansas, In my 
opinion the people of New York would receive as great benefits as 
would the mass of the citizens of Illinois, in that food would be fur- 
nished them cheaper than now, as it is one of the laws of trade that 
the savings in transportation are divided between the producer and 
consumer. 

This minority report undertakes to show that the Hennepin Canal 
would not come within the rule which makes the ‘‘ Louisville and 
Portland Canal, the Rock Island Canal, the Des Moines Rapids Canal, 
the Sault Ste Marie Canal,” and other like works national in character, 
because, they say, „these are short lines of canal constructed to 
avoid natural barriers in long water-routes, though within the limits 
of certain States.” The long routeof which the Hennepin Canal 
would form a link extends from the Mississippi to the Atlantic sea- 
board. For a route so long, the link is a short and inexpensive one, 
the cost being estimated at less than $4,000,000. 

That this work is not local in character is evidenced by the action 
of boards of trade and chambers of commerce in different sections 
of the country, East as well as West, these bodies taking a broader 
‘view of the subject than do the onenn who signed this minority 
‘report. Among these are the C ionge Board of Trade, the Buffalo 
Board of Trade, the New York of Trade and Transportation, 
the New York Produce Exchange, Davenport Board of Trade, Duluth 

Minnesota) Board of Trade; Chamber of Commerce, Saint Paul; 

ard of Trade, Minneapolis; Board of Trade, La Crosse; these lat- 
ter in a section which this minority report claims has a shorter and 
better route by way of the Wisconsin and Fox Rivers to Green Bay, 
but which the original friends of that route know to be impractica- 
ble by reason of the caving of the banks of the Wisconsin River fill- 
‘ing the channel, and for other causes. These bodies, as well as the 
indorsement of the press East and West, with striking unanimity 
favoring the work, supported by joint resolutions of the Legislatures 
-of Iowa and Illinois, t submit, tends to give this work a national 
-character, the gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman from New 
York to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But these gentlemen find local opposition to this improvement 

xomirg from certain gentlemen representing a manufacturing inter- 
est at Sterling and Rock Falls, on the Rock River. The opposition 
is founded on the belief, or pretended belief, that the diversion of 
the water from the Rock River tothe canal would impair the water- 
power at that point. These gentlemen have furnished the minority 
of the committee with a “ protest” memorial or argument against 
the pro d canal, which is made a part of the report. As a whole 
and in detailit is a misrepresentation of facts and figures, set- 
ting forth among other things that the Hennepin Canal and the en- 
largement of the Illinois and Michigan Canal would finally cost 
2125.000000. So recklessly are figures used and assertions made, that 
I do not deem it n to go into details in view of its refutation. 
I will call attention to one statement of what lade to be a fact, 
-and show the real facts in the case and dismiss this bombastic protest. 
In order to show that the manufacturers at Sterling and Rock Falls 
will be robbed of great fortunes by the diversion of water from their 
mills they are evidently at a loss for words, and put it in the follow- 
ing rather adroit form: 
5 

wer cou es! 
Laden therein, — p FSA sum of $6, 
from every year. 


We venture to assert that it would not be possible to arrive at the 
loss on any such basis of calculation, because there is no such sum 
invested in manufacturing at that point, net wane on the whole 
Rock River. They give the population as 8,000, whereas the census 
of 1880 gives both places less than 6,000, I have taken the pains to 
get from the county clerk of Whiteside County the assessed valua- 
tion of all the real estate upon which manufacturing establishments 
are located in Sterling and Rock Falls, and at Lynden, an adjacent 
village; also the personal property assessment of manufacturing 
firms and individuals for 1881. The statement includes all the hy- 
draulic lots, though all are not used for manufacturing purposes, and 


establishments by the destruction of the water- 
by taking into account the sum of $2,000,000 in- 
009,000 manufactured articles shipped there- 


if any factory is run by steam, that also is included, The following 
is the summing up of the assessment: 

Lots: 
Sterling 4 „„„%ÿ7 $41, 390 
Hock Walls cco cses e 44; 870 

Personal property of firms, &c.: 

Sterling. dsp 9 7 AEE E T ETTER T see 752 
Rack Was. N A E NA 41, 042 
Manufactured articles : 
Sterling... 
Rock Falls 390 
Lynden 8 
vols, machinery, &.: 
„ nan encore WWP 10, 840 
Rock Ill —˙—¹ðmↄ ùũ essesseosuasss T, 805 
Ly nden „„„%7 132 
l ĩð d E T E T 104, 814 


Assuming that property in Illinois is assessed at only 60 per cent. 
of its value, add 40 per cent. to the above and we have the total 
value of the property $272,739. Assuming that much of the personal 
property is not a part of the property connected with the manufact- 
uring establishments, and that many of the lots thus assessed are 
not used by such establishments, the amount of money invested in 
manufacturing, on this basis of calculation, cannot exceed $250,000, 
or one-eighth what is claimed by this committee. But it is not de- 
sired that this manufacturing interest shall be injured, nor is it be- 
lieved that the diversion of the water sufficient to supply such canal 
as is contemplated would impair the value of such property. 

The 3 of the committee give as a further reason for their 
op ition tothe Hennepin Canal that the constitutional convention 
of Illinois, in 1870, incorporated into the constitution of the State a 
provision prohibiting the Legislature “ from ever voting to loan its 
credit to build this canal.” Now, I submit in all candor that this is 
not a fair statement of facts. The constitutional provision is in the 
following words: 

The General Assembly shall never loan the credit of the State or make a 


priations from the treasury thereof in aid of railroads or canals: Provided, 
any surplus earnings of any canal may be appropriated for its enlargement or 
extension. 


It will be seen that this language is general and applies with equal 
force to all railroads as well as canals. The provision, I think, is a 
good one, and was ratified by the people,as were other provisions 
limiting the power of the Legislature. y 

The last objection of the minority to the Hennepin Canal which I 
shall notice is in the following language: 

To make the said canal practicable the appropriation of immense sums of mo: 
will be necessary to enlarge its eastern extension—the Illinois and Michigan C 

T am in favor of es the improvement of the Illinois River 
now under way, and of the extension of the improvements from the 
present head of navigation at La Salle to Joliet, a distance of 60 
miles, and of the enlargement of the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
from. Joliet to Chicago, a distance of 40 miles, so as to complete this 
great Illinois River ronte from the Lakes to the Mississippi. The 
whole distance is, I believe, only 96 miles, but I will consider it 100 
to round the number. There has been much misrepresentation in 
regard to the probable cost of this work, and the minority report 
abounds in misapprehensions, to state it mildly. 

There has been no separate estimate given the public, so far as I 
know, of the cost of this section of the Illinois River route, but 
General J. H. Wilson, United States engineer, made a survey in 1866 
of the entire line, from the mouth of the Illinois River to Chicago. 
and in round numbers estimated the cost at $18,000,000. It will 
be remembered that at that time material and labor wero still 
at about war prices. The same work in all probability could now 
be done for one-third less, say for $12,000,000. Since that time 
two locks and dams have been constructed on the Illinois River at 
Henry and Copperas Creek, of magnificent proportions, being 350 
feet long between the gates and 75 feet widein chamber, They will 
pass boats 300 feet in length and 73 in breadth, drawing six feet of 
water, with a capacity of 2,000 tons, or they will pass twelve canal 
boats, such as are used on the Illinois and Michigan Canal, being 
about the same as those used on the Erie Canal, at one lockage, 
having a capacity of 2,400 tons. 

These locks and dams were built by the State of Illinois at a cost 
of $757,854, in addition to which sum the United States expended 
$63,358 in the foundations and lock-pit of the Copperas Creek dam. 
The State also paid all damages incurred by the overflow of land. 
Gentlemen will certainly concede that the State of IIlinois, which 
thus expended more than three-quarters of a million of dollars in 
rd paths what is now conceded by all to be a national highway, 
did not show a spirit of parsimony. 

These two dams insure seven feet of navigable water for a distance 
of 90 miles. The United States has undertaken the construction of 
two more dams, which, when completed, will insure seven feet of 
water from La Salle to the mouth of the river, 226 miles, more reliable 
than any equal distance on the Upper Mississippi River, at a total 
cost of about $12,000 per mile, while the Erie Canal, with about one- 
twelfth its capacity, cost $90,000 per mile. This expenditure of 
about two and a half million dollars would, of course, be deducted 
from the above estimate on the whole line. This, then, brings us 
within less than 100 miles of Chicago. Following the channel of the 
Illinois and Des Plaines up a distance of 60 miles brings us to Joliet. 
The channel is broad, the banks high, and the bottom of gravel 
or stone where bars do not form, That the United States has juris- 
diction over this part of the route the most technical strict con- 
structionist will not deny. This brings us within 40 miles of Chi- 
cago. These 40 miles are canal, which would require enlargement 
to correspond with the other ps of the line. Itis conceded that 
this part of the work would the most expensive in proportion 
to its length, but it must not be forgotten that since the above 
estimates were made $3,000,000 were expended in what is known as 
the “deep cut” on this section. The waters of Lake Michigan now 
flow freely down the canal, the channel of which is five feet in depth. 
Of course his channel would require to be made at least seven feet 
in depth and three times its present width to admit the passage of 
boats of large size. 
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That this is a Wwork of national importance and character is an 
opinion long entertained, and is sustained by Congressional action. 
In 1827 Congress granted to the State alternate sections of land on 
either side of the canal to aid in its construction. While it is true 
that the aid thus granted was a material help as well as a recogni- 
tion of the national character of the work, the reserved sections 
were sold at double the price fixed by law for Government lands, 
and the money thus paid er citizens of Illinois reimbursed the 
United States for any possible loss. The necessity of at least one 
grand water-route connecting the lake system of navigation with 
that of the Mississippi has been felt by prominent statesmen for 
many years. While we are pointed to three or four other canals con- 
necting the lake with the river system, and are told that boats have 

assed from one to the other, which I haye not time now to discuss, 
if say, without fear of successful contradiction, that the Illinois 
River and this section of the IIlinois and See Canal constitute 
not only the best, but the only short, practicable, and, considering 
its importance, cheap route by which the steamboats of the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries can pass freely into any lake port. 
Its consummation would unite the vast commerce of the lakes with 
the 14,000 miles of river navigation on the Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries, ramifying the whole Southwest. The completion of the 
improvements of the Illinois River, now under way, will leave only 
100 miles of this grand water-way uncompleted, which it is believed 
can now be done at a cost not exceeding $8,000,000. 

The commerce of this route, with the present limited capacity of 
the canal and the river improvements incomplete, is large and in- 
creasing. Of the arrivals and departures of boats at Saint Louis one- 
eighth are from the Illinois River, more than from all other rivers 
save the Upper and Lower Mississippi. The freight arriving at Saint 
Louis by this river, sangan PAF of five years, has been 155,000 
tons a year, being one-fifth of all the freight arriving by western 
rivers and one-twentieth of all received by rail from the fifteen roads 
centering there from all directions. Of the vast quantities of corn 
received in Chicago e are comes by canal, and one-twelfth of all 
the lumber sent out goes by the same route. These fi are taken 
from the report of Daniel C. Jenne, chief engineer to the canal com- 
missioners, and are official and reliable. 

The established rates for freight by rail for distances equal to that 
between Chicago and Saint Louis (370 miles) is 11.91 cents per 
bushel for wheat; 11.14 cents for corn; and 6.25 per thousand for 
pine lumber, which is more than double that now charged by canal 
and river, notwithstanding tolls are now charged. In regard to the 
advantages of this route, Mr. Jenne says: 


With these locks and dams built, this river will become one of the most impor- 
tant channels of trade in the United States, and perhaps in the world. At all 
seasons of navigation, steamboats, tugs, eg ar and other water craft drawing 
six feet of water can e the same, and with this increase of depth can more 
successfully compete for the carrying trade than any other route, and produce a 
great saving in cost to the shipper and producer. * * * Its capacity for com- 
merce will be very much larger than the Erie Canal, as twelve of those canal-boats 
could pass through the locks at the same time. 


It has been intimated that the Illinois and Michigan Canal “ hardly 
pays expenses,” and that that is the reason why the State is anxious 
to ‘‘ get rid of it.“ To this I have only to say that the tolls are so 
low, made so purposely, as to fairly cover e: but that since 
the completion of the work in 1848, the canal paid into the State 
treasury, over and above the cost of construction, maintenance, and 
improvement, the sum of $2,262,049. The State does not want to get 
rid of the canal except on the condition of its enlargement in aid of 
commerce. Believing this to be a national and not a work of mere 
local importance, the State of Illinois, by legislative enactment, has 
ceded to the United States this canal on the above condition, subject 
to the approval of the voters at the next general election. 

In view of all these facts Lask that a provision be incorporated in 
this bill for a survey of the Illinois and Des Plaines Rivers from La 
Salle to Joliet, and of the canal from Jolie} to Chicago, and that an 
estimate be made, under the direction of the Secretary of War, of 
the cost of the improvement. I think this much is due to the State 
of Illinois as well as to the interests of commerce. 

This bill proposes to appropriate $300,000 for what is called the 
reservoir system of the Upper Mississippi River. I shall not now 
argue against the feasibility of that scheme. It is proposed to build 
dams to confine the waters of certain minor lakes, to be drawn off to 
supply the river in aid of navigation when at low stages. I onl 
wish to say that we offer you the ndest reservoir on the conti- 
nent with dams already built. We offer you the chain of great 
northern lakes from which you can draw an amount only limited by 
the e of the channel you may dig. We cannot turn this 
water into the Mississippi above the mouth of the Illinois, but below 
that point the flow can be materially increased. From Joliet ‘to 
Chicago, only forty miles, there is a fall of twenty-seven feet. If 
you want water, in any quantity, the blue waters of the lake will 
come at your bidding. The time will come, and I think at no dis- 
tant day, when this short link of forty miles, now called a part of 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal, will be so enlarged as to merit the 
name of river, and when steamboats with full cargoes from New 
Orleans and other Southern ports will be seen moving upon its 
waters to and from the great metropolis of the Northwest. 


River and Harbor Appropriation. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ROSWELL P. FLOWER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6242) making Sopro pianon for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


Mr. FLOWER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Although comparatively inexperienced in legisla- 
tion affecting the whole country, I have considered it my duty to 
enter several protests against the excessive and burdensome taxation 
under which we are laboring, and I gladly avail myself of this un- 
looked-for opportunity of renewing and reiterating what I have 
already defined to be my convictions. There ought to be and must 
be a reduction in taxation and a diminution in the revenues of this 
e if justice and true economy are to hold any place 
in it. t 

There are altogether in this broad land of ours some 50,000,000 
of men, women, and children, or haps 10,000,000 families, who 
depend on the Government for t legal protection which it is 
the duty of good governments to afford good citizens, and from 
those 10,000,000 families during the last year have been extorted 
$400,000,000, or, in round numbers, $40 from each family. 

Now, Í have not the least hesitancy in affirming, as has already 
been affirmed by those competent in every sense of the word to es- 
timate and affirm, that $250, 000,000 are ample to supply the ordi- 
nary wants of the Government if properly administered ; and the 
sinking fund and public debt, as I have y shown, do not by 
any means require as much as $50,000,000. It seems to me, then, that 
for all the needs of the Administration $300,000,000 would suffice; 
but it does not suffice and can never suffice for the lavish expendi- 
tures contemplated by such unnecessarily enormous appropriation 
bills as this river and harbor bill. 

And it is in this surplus of revenue, this extra and unnece 
$100,000,000 or more, that such monstrosities of legislation have their 
beginning. One hundred million dollars of money arbitrarily placed 
at the disposal of a government, and which it must devise ways and 
means to spend, is sufficient to overturn every foundation of oc- 
racy and blast every principle of honest administration. t 

But there is another very important side to the question which it 
is well for us to consider when we are called upon to vote such sums 
as these for such p and that is the side of the tax-payer. The 
$100,000,000 which I have spoken ofas unn: ily collected means 
even more than corruption. It means absolute deprivation to ev 
family in the land. It means $10 drawn from the earnings of eac 
head of a family. It means a $10 tax levied without excuse in addi- 
tion to all the taxes, municipal, State, and Federal, to which the 
laborer is subject, and it means war taxes in times of 5 

Sir, when we were at war, when we were obliged to spend vast 
sums to preserve intact the glorious heritage of our fathers, there 
was an excuse for taxation and large revenues, and the people of this 
country responded nobly to the calls that were made upon them. 
To-day they are still N rewarding the wonderful sacrifices 
which our soldiers made in our common cause, But though the obli- 
genon incurred by the war have been so reduced by generosity and 

iberality in season that there would seem to be an opportunity for 


‘affording the people a rest or comparative rest from the strain which 


they have so long endured, no rest is proposed, no diminution of bur- 
densome taxation is in sight. > i 

When the Government was laboring and in danger the people sup- 
ported it with their lives and their property, and when it has been 
rescued from destruction and enriched it must luxuriate, and they 
must labor as though still in the actual contest. It seems to me 
that it would be fairer to economize in the administration and allow 
the people to enjoy their own, than that public officials should wal- 
low in the ill-gotten gains of unnecessary taxation or that legis- 
lators should be lavish with other people’s money. 

I think I am justified in saying that lavish core ee of money 
is scarcely acceptable when the man who worked for the money sees 
other men working to get rid of it for him, and I know I am right 
me 5 that it is wrong that there should ever be such a spec- 

e. 

Mr. Speaker, when I think of the men in my own city and else- 
where who at wages of from §1 to $2 per day are obliged to save 
and scrimp to get a good dinner for themselves and their families 
once a week, when I think of the low rate of wages which preyails, 
when I read of children carrying blocks of wood tied up in a hand- 
kerchief to school to make believe they have luncheons, when I see 
men walking miles to their work to save the small sum a street-car 
tide would cost, I am sad. 
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When I think of the high rate of meat and vegetables and the com- 
fortlessness of hun gy toil; when I reflect that to gain scanty pittances, 
even to live, the laboring-men of this country are obliged to undergo 
and are now undergoing long and fierce contests with their employ- 
ers, Iam dissatisfied. But when I remember that all capital is the 
result of labor, when I am sure that all taxes are ultimately paid by 
laborers, when I think of these fundamental axioms of political econ- 
omy, and then think of the exorbitant demands and lavish disburse- 
ments of this Government, I am astounded. 

Can it be possible that this state of things can continue; that the 
national protectors of the men of this country and their sworn rep- 
resentatives will so misuse their powers? I trust not. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill contains provisions which, in my judgment, 
are good, which would be of material benefit to the country; but it 
contains others which are pernicious and for which I cannot vote. 
As a whole it is a gigantic swindle upon the 1 It has grown 
from the surplus of revenue, which ought not to be. It has become 
vast and abnormal on the “ tit-for-tat” principle. Clauses have been 
allowed to creep in so that other clauses might be retained, and its 
face bears the“ you vote for mine and I will vote for yours” stamp. 

I hope the bill as it now stands will not pass. I hope it will 
vetoed if it does pass. 


South Carolina Election Contest—Smalls vs. Tillman. 
SPEECH 
HON. ROSWELL G. HORR, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 19, 1882. 
i ae having under consideration the contested-election case of Smalls vs. 


Mr. HORR said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: I wish to invite the attention of the members of 
the House, and more especially of the gentlemen from South Car- 
olina, for a few moments to some facts and gestions which may 
not at first seem to relate directly to this case, but which, when ex- 
amined carefully, will be seen to have a direct bearing upon the 
question now being investigated. 

Before entering upon this work I wish to say that no man recog- 
nizes more N than I do the N principle laid down in all our 
law books, that every man should be presumed to be innocent until 
he is proven to be guilty, but where public opinion sits in judgment 
upon an individual it is ible fora man's past life and conduct 
to be so bud that this rule becomes reversed. The same thing may 
also be true of entire communities. The people of any section of 
country may be guilty of such a system of oppression and wrong, 
may follow a course of such persistent and determined fraud and 
wrong-doing, that, when they are charged with any of that class of 
crimes, the presumption instantly follows that they are guilty of 
the acts charged. 

A man may become such a constant and notorious outlaw that the 
moment any villainy is perpetrated in his immediate es 
the presumption follows instantly that that man probably had a 
hand in the business. And so a community may follow such a course 
toward certain of its citizens that the moment any outrage is com- 
mitted upon the rights of that particular class the presumption fol- 
lows at once that the people of that community are the authors of 
the outrage, and the burden of proof is at once shifted to the defend- 
ants in such cases. Owing to the volume of terrible things the 
have done in the past the ordinary legal presumption is changed, an 
the entire people readily believe that they are guilty as claimed, 
simply because it is in exact keeping with their past lives. 

I have here a map showing the recent redistricting of the State of 
South Carolina. In discussing the Lowe and Wheeler case I stated 
in reference to South Carolina, Mississippi, and Alabama, and other 
portions of the South, that the party now in control there so managed 
as to make every fair-minded man believe that they were ready and 
willing to adopt any plan, no matter how wicked and outrageous it 
might be, to keep political power in the hands of a few men, and to 
prevent it from passing into the hands of the actual majority. I 
stated that there was a class of men in those sections who claimed 
that they had a divine right to rule, and that they were justified in 
resorting to any trickery, fraud, or even violence, if it seemed neces- 
sary to do that, in order to keep power in the hands of this dominant 
class or race. I then cited some acts of those ple to substantiate 
that statement. In further proof of that position I have here a map 
of South Carolina, ä Congressional districts as they have 
just been arrarged by the Legislature of that State. I will ask the 
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Clerk to hold it up, so that the members may all see the beauties of 
this scheme. [See Diagram No. 1—Map of South Carolina.] 

_ Now, I claim, Mr. Speaker, that that map is a stum -speech of 
itself and an elegant one too. Please follow me while 3 out 
some of its wonders. First let me call your attention to the first 
district. It seemed for some reason that they desired to take into 
that district the city of Charleston, so they run down this narrow 
neck [indicating] and take in that city; and then with a still nar- 
rower strip they run up along the coast of the ocean forty or fifty 
miles here to McClellanville, and take in some two hundred Demo- 
crats in that village. 

Letus nextexamine this seventh district. The district commences 
here at the southern border of the State and includes all this large 
territory running up here to Charleston Harbor, including these 
islands; and then crossing the harbor it runs along this strip between 
high and low water mar up to McClellanville, and then off into 
this queer shaped country. I have the bill here in my hand, and it 
makes the boundary line the high-water mark of this coast, so at 
high tide the connecting link is under water entirely. [Laughter.] 
Then take a look at the general outline of this district. See the in- 
preg here, the zigzag there; the broad expanse here, the narrow 
strip there. : 

But you cannot understand these districts properly unless you see 
them standing out alone, each one by itself. I have here a diagram 
representing them to a dot. Here is district No. 7 in all its propor- 
tions. [See e No. 2.] 

Now, you would not think that district possible unless you could 
see its mate, No.1. Hereitis. [See Di No. 3. 

They are not twins, but they do match each other beautifully. 
[Laughter.] You would have no use for this leg and foot on No. 1 
if you did not have this boot in No. 7 for it to slip into. [Laughter. ] 
Now, look at the enormous size of this district No.7. It must in- 
clude quite one-fifth of the State. I find upon examination that it 
contains over 187,000 people, being 69,000 more inhabitants than are- 
in the smaller districts. What object could there be in making such 
an enormous district as that in territory and population? A short 
examination of the census tables will show. I will insert here a 
table showing the white and colored voters of each district: 
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Yon see by that table there are 25,189 more colored voters in that 
seventh district than there are white voters. In that first district 
there are only 26,329 voters; in the fifth district only 24,474, while 
in this marvelously shaped seventh there are 40,588 voters! Thus you 
see this game becomes apparens: They started out with this seventh. 
district and run it in all directions, without regard to county lines 
or town lines or voting precincts, simply with one purpose in view 
that of collecting into one district all the colored voters possible an 
thereby preventing their votes from being felt in the other districts. 
And such work as that is called redistricting a State according to law! 

Mr. DUNN. Is that evidence in this case ? 

Mr. HORR. It isa part of the evidence, and before I get through 
I will show you a much stronger link between this proof and the case 
we are now trying than there is between the different portions of 
some of these districts. [La we If you do not believe it look 
= ew diagrams of districts Nos. 3 and 4. [See Diagrams Nos. 4 
and 5. 

You will notice that the only connecting link between the two por- 
tions of this third district there is a mathematical point where their 
corners touch. Brother J. Hyarr SMITH, of New York, who isso well 
versed in biblical lore, gave me the following passage from the He- 
brew g beet „Thou shalt not make unto thyself any graven 
image, the likeness of anything in the heavens above, or the earth 
beneath, or the waters under the earth.” Now, I submit to this. 
House whether there could be, by any possibility, idolatry in wor- 
shiping either of those four districts. [Laughter.] 

or the edification of the House let me read from the bill, a certi- 
fied oe oF which I hold here in my hand, the description of this 
remarkable first district. 
cept James Island, Folly — pomposed poke gp ney en et F era bens x 
them ; the lower harbor of Charleston Harbor and the ocean ne from and 
below high-water mark; the towns of Mount Pleasant and Summerville, and s 


much of the parish of Saint James, k, as lies. between western track of 
the South Carolina Railway and the Ashley River in the county of Berkeley and 
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DIAGRAM No. 2. 
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Diadna No. 3. 
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below the county of Colleton; the townships of Bells, Burns, Conn, Dorchester, 
George, Graham, He: Roper, Sheridan, and Verdier in the county of Colle- 
ton; the townships of Branchville, Caw Caw, Caw Castle, Edisto, Elizabeth, Good- 
land, Hebron, Libert: „Middle, New Ho ge, Union, Willow, Rocky Grove, 
Zion, in the county of Orangeburgh ; and the county of Lexington. 

How does that sound for one Congressional district? And the de- 
scription of the seventh district is like unto this, only more so. Why, 
sir, this bill not only divides counties, but bap its up townships and 
even sunders voting precincts, so that the people of one polling place 
will be compelled to vote for Congressmen in different districts. 
What is all this for? Do they seek to have two or three ballot-boxes 
at each place so that they can more readily use a double set of these 
tissue ballots? Is that it? Oris it simp y an attempt to disfran- 
chise a ri number of the colored voters 

Mr. ATHERTON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. HORR. With t pleasure. 

Mr. ATHERTON. I wish to ask in regard to the fairness of those 
districts as compared with a district in Ohio from which we are to 
be inflicted with another gentleman by the name of Horr. 

Mr. HORR. When you are inflicted with him let me notify you 
now that he will take care of himself. [Applause and laughter.] But 
permit me to add that I have had much experience with Ohio Dem- 
ocrats. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Let me ask the question you agreed to. 

Mr. HORR. Let me answer first the end of it you have already 
asked. $ 

Mr. ATHERTON. Ihave not asked the question yet. 

Mr. HORR. Very well; go on. 

Mr. ATHERTON. I wish to ask the question whether it is any 
more unfair in South Carolina to make districts of that kind than in 
the case of the seventeenth district of Ohio? I believe it ia the 
seventeenth district. 

Mr. HORR. Do you mean the one my brother is about to be 
elected from? That is the fourteenth. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ATHERTON. That district is represented by Judge GEDDES, 

Mr. HORR. Only one county of it; there are three other counties, 
two represented by Mr. MCCLURE and one by Dr. Rick. It is a new 
district. 

Mr. ATHERTON. It is represented now in part by Judge GEDDES 
and in part by other members. The new district would naturally 
take with it as now formed the county of Holmes. 

Mr. HORR. I cannot permit all my time to be taken up by one 
question. 

Mr. ATHERTON. The district I now represent contains four 
counties and has a population of more than 5,000 above the ratio of 
representation for a member of this House. The adjoining district, 
now represented by Judge GEDDES, has in it the county of Holmes. 
That being added to the new district would leave that adjoining 
district largely below the ratio of representation. It naturally be- 
longs to the district which the other Mr. Horr would represent. In- 
stead of adding that county to his district, making both districts as 
near the ratio of representation as possible, that county, which con- 
tains a Democratic majority of about 2,000, is added to my district 
in the last Republican gerrymander. They take it off that district, 
leaving that district with 127,000, and put it into my district, mak- 
ing it 177,000, or 50,000 more, for the purpose of electing another 
Horr to Con from Ohio. 

Mr. HORR. Do you say that is what they did it for? 

Mr. ATHERTON. He happens to be a good Republican. 

Mr. HORR. That is a good reason why he should be elected. Are 
you done with your question ? 

Mr. ATHERTON. Would it not be better for the gentleman when 
he talks about unfairness of parties in arranging Congressional dis- 
tricts to shoot at home where the Horr family lives than to go down 
into the State of South Carolina for the purpose of pointing out 
similar things, even if they exist? 

* HORR. Well, I am truly thankful if your question is finally 
ed. 

Mr. EVINS. I should like to know 

Mr. HORR. I will come to the gentleman from South Carolina in 
a moment. Let me get through with the gentleman from Ohio first. 
I have not the maps of the various apportionments heretofore made 
in Ohio before me, but I will guarantee that if you will look them 
up you will find that the worst job of that kind ever done in that 
State was done by the Democrats in the last decade, by far the worst 
looking map of that kind ever made in that State was made at that 
time by you Democrats. [Laughter.] You know that, Judge. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Not as bad as this one I have mentioned. 

Mr. HORR. Oh, yes, indeed! It was a t deal worse. But 
yo. may take that map, as bad as it was, an place it by the side of 
this one of South Carolina, and while the Ohio map was the worst 
the Democrats of that State could do, you will find they confined 
themselves to gerrymandering simple and pure, while this South 
Carolina business is pure and simple villainy. [Applause on Re- 
publican side.] 

The men who would prepare such a map as that, who would divide 
townships, split in two precincts—worse than that; here in this sev- 
enth district, in Charleston Harbor, in order to make a land connec- 
tion you are compelled to tunnel under that harbor. [Great laughter 
and applause, ] 


Mr. ATHERTON. Is it any worse to disfranchise 50,000 people in 
South Carolina than 50,000 Democrats in Ohio? 

Mr. HORR. Let me assure my friend from Ohio that no such out- 
rage as this has ever been trated in his State. You cannot 
find on the face of these entire United States another such attempt 
to disfranchise an entire race of people as is shown by this recent 
division of the State of South Carolina. The gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr, Evins] the other day said to me that South Carolina 
had never yet done anything of which she was ashamed. This ma 
was not at that time made. Can the gentleman repeat that remar: 
now? [Applause on the Republican side. Mr. EVANs rose.] 
you in favor of that kind of business? 

Mr. EVINS. I am in favor of doing what is just and right. 

8 a Beret Are you in favor of that kind of districting in your 
tate 

Mr. EVINS. Ithink it is but right and just, as it is exactly what 
the gentleman’s party has done wherever they have had an oppor- 
tunity to do it. 

Mr. HORR. The gentleman is mistaken. You cannot find its equal 
anywhere. Most certainly I never saw such another case. 

Mr. EVINS. The gentleman stated a little while since—— 

Mr. HORR. I have no time to yield now. 

Mr. ATHERTON. The gentleman had better pay some attention 
to that Ohio district I called his attention to 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Ohio. There is in Ohio no Congressional 
district which bears any resemblance to that South Carolina district, 
and no one not composed of contiguous counties without any division 
of counties, townships, or precincts. 

Mr. EVINS. The gentleman stated a while ago—— [Cries of 
“Order!” „Order!“ 

Nr. HORR. I cannot yield further, because I have but a few mo- 
ments of my time left. 

Mr. EVINS. I do not wish to deprive the gentleman of any part. 
of his time, but he stated a while ago that in South Carolina we have 
divided precincts and townships. Now, the gentleman is mistaken. 
No precincts are divided. InSouth Carolina the counties are usually 
double or triple the size of counties in other States and a number of 
townships have been cut off 

Mr. HORR. I cannot yield to the gentleman for a speech. 

Mr. EVINS. Iam not making a speech, but I presume the gen- 
tleman wants all the facts. 

Mr. MACKEY. My colleague says that no precincts are divided. 
Mount Pleasant precinct, in Berkeley County, was divided. 

Mr. EVINS. I have no knowledge of sucha thing; and of course, 
while I may be mistaken, I do not believe that it is done. 

Mr. MACKEY. I could name a dozen which have been divided. 

Mr. HORR. If you have not divided precincts and townshi 
pray what did your Legislature mean by their bill? Let me re 
the exact provision of the law framed by your Democratice Legis- 
lature. Listen to sections 2 and 3 of this very bill which divided up- 
the State into these districts and made these diagrams possible: 

Sec. 2. In every case in which under the provisions of this act the townships 
or parts of townships of any county may not all be in the same Congressional 
district, it shall be the duty of the proper board of county canvassers of such 
county in canvassing the votes of said county to report separately the results of 
the vote of such townships or part of townships for the Congressional district to 
which er may respectively 33 t 

Sec. 3. In any case in which a voting precinct may form part of more than one 
Congressional district, if no other provision be made by law the commissioner of 
election for the county in which such precinct is situated shall provide for such 
precinct separate boxes for every Congressional district within which the said 
preton may be, and each voter at such inct shall deposit his ballot for mem- 


of Con, in the box provided for the Congressional district within the lim- 
its of which said voter may reside. 


Mr. EVINS. I presume that has reference exclusively to county 
officers. i 

Mr. HORR. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, that is not what it says. 
It expressly states Congressional districts; and these separate boxes 
have nothing todo with county matters, nor is it possible for the 
law to apply to anything except elections of Congressmen, It seems 
beyond dispute that the makers of this law at least feared they had 
divided towns and voting precincts, else no such provisions would 
have appeared in their bill. Why, look again for a moment at the 
diagrams of districts No. 1 and No. 7! 

For some reason they desired to take in Charleston in one end of 
No.1. That split the territory of No.7 plumb in two. It would seem 
that it had already been determined that No. 7 should include most 
of the negro votes in the east half of the State. To do that they 
must run the district two hundred and PA miles up and down the 
coast and jump the Charleston and MeClellanville strip of No. 1, 
which runs its crooked length entirely through the seventh district. 
These men do not stop at trifles. The strip of territory and the con- 
stitutional barrier are both passed at a single bound, and No. 7 is. 
formed, taking in a majority of over 25,000 negro voters and a pop- 
ulation of 187,600 souls. 

Mr. EVINS. Will the gentleman permit me—— 

Mr. HORR. No; I cannot yield any further. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania, in the 
chair.) The gentleman from Michigan declines to be interrupted. 

Mr. HORR. My friend from Ohio claimed that his district in- 
cludes a surplus of 5,000 

Mr. ATHERTON. No; 50,000, 
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Mr. HORR. ratio? 
Mr. ATHERTON. No; 50 
Mr. HORR. But here we havea district with nearly 40,000 people 

in excess of the regular ratio of the State and 69,000 more than the 

adjoining district, and built in that way simply to gather within its 
crooked and indented borders as many of the colored voters as pos- 
sible—— 

Mr. EVINS. The eee from Michi certainly does not 
wish to misrepresent the facts. [Cries of “Order!” “Order!”] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan de- 
clines to be interrupted. 

Mr. EVINS. The gentlemen upon that side of the House have 
not been interrupted in this discussion, and I simply want to say 
to the gentleman from Michigan that we proposed on this side of the 
House ass a bill, as he will remember, to prevent just what he 
now complains of, that is E and gentlemen on that 
side of the House voted solidly against it. We proposed on this side 
of the a to pass a measure to put a stop to what he now com- 

lains of. 

4 Mr. DUNN. Yes, as an amendment to the apportionment bill. 
Mr. HORR. Why, gentlemen, the bill that we passed if properly 

executed 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HORR. But, Mr. Speaker, a large part of my time has been 
consumed by the interruptions of other gentlemen. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Give him five minutes longer. 

Mr. HORR. I would like about ten minutes more—— 

Mr. ATHERTON. Well, Lhavenoobjection. When a gentleman 
is coming to the point of his argument and wants a little time I think 


Not 50,000 more than the 
000 more than the adjoining district. 


The time of the gentleman from 


he ought to have it. 

The SPEAKER tempore. Without objection, the gentleman 
from Michigan will proceed ten minutes. 

Mr. MOULTON. The time, of course, must be taken out of the 
other side. 


Mr. HORR. Mr. Speaker, I was about saying to the members of 
this House that the apportionment bill which passed the House at 
this session requires icts to be made from contiguous territory 
and as nearly as practicable equal in population. d let me say 
that any set of men who would try to faithfully and honestly execute 
that law as passed could never make such districts as those we are 
now considering. 

Mr. EVINS. Will the gentleman now permit me to interrupt 


him? 

Mr. HORR. I have heretofore yielded to the gentleman, but I 
1 now spare the few moments given me by the courtesy of the 

ouse, 

Mr. EVINS. The tleman is speaking PY unanimous consent, 
and I think I have the right to interrupt him or object to his pro- 


ceeding. 

Mr. Horn. No, ra 8 el what 5 complain of sigan case is 
not what is commonly ca gerrymandering; it is what seems to 
me to be villainy, downright villainy. 

Mr. EVINS. Of course the gentleman from Michi 
to use the term “villainy ” toward that people and refuse to be in- 
terrupted, but I object to the gentleman g unless he will 
consent to be corrected when he makes statements of that kind. 

Mr. HORR. The 13 from South Carolina knows very well 
that my time, though given by unanimous consent, is limited. And, 
Mr. Speaker, let me say to wi friend one thing. It is this: that 
just so long as you people of the South attempt to destroy the free- 
dom of the ballot by that kind of chicanery, just so long as you strive 
by such means as that to prevent the honest expression of the hon- 
est voters of your States, just so long you will be compelled to stand 
here and defend yourselves, and just so long you will create in the 
North that feeling of just indignation which will zep it solid in the 
future inst such practices, use our people will never consent 
to have this Government pass into the hands of men who will either 
perpetrate such wrongs or who will defend those who have perpe- 
trated them. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ATHERTON. And just so long as you do as you have done 

Mr. HORR. I do not yield. 

Mr, ATHERTON. The gentleman will permit me to say that 
ae villainy ” inthe South is villainy” in Ohio. [Cries of Order!“ 
„Order!“ knee, 

Mr. HORR. I hope myfriend from Ohio will be patient. I have 
here a little tissue ballot which I desire to show to the House. It 
was used, I am told, in the Lee and Richardson district. It is headed 
“Union Republican Ticket.” Then follows: For President, James 
A. Garfield; for Vice-President, General Chester A. Arthur. 

Now, what is peculiar about this ticket, in addition to its size and 
the delicate tissue paper on which it is printed, is this: there is not 
a single man named on it who was running for any office except Mr. 
Richardson, the Democratic candidate for Con and of course 
excepting the President and Vice-President, who could not be voted 
for in that way. Still I am told that 465 of these ballots found their 
way into the ballot-boxesin onecounty. What could have been the 
object of this? Of course, precisely the same object aimed at by this 
outrageous districting scheme; both are done to prevent the honest 
voters of South Carolina from having a fair expression of their voice 
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has the right 


n ae election of their members to Congress. I give here the entire 
cket: 


UNION REPUBLICAN TICKET. 


3 Commissioners, 
R. O. Bush. 
Robert Nowlan. 
Moses Iangley. 
Probate Judge, 
J. Z. MeConn 
Coroner, 
L. B. Lloyd. 


solid just so long as you insist upon these methods of destroyin 
votes of the loy: Sey of the South, just so long as you continne 
to practice that kind of trickery. But you ask what has all this to 
do with the case before the House? Let me tell you. These cases 
show that you men of the South are simply carrying out a plan 
which you inaugurated among yourselves immediately after the re- 
coustruction acts were er p The moment we had forgiven you 
for the part you took in the rebellion and had given you even the 
right to sit here as law-makers of the land, you commenced at once— 
and South Carolina was conspicuous among those who started this 
plan—I say you commenced by every conceivable means, by kuklux- 
ism, tissue ballots, intimidation, red-shirt brigades, and shot-gun 
companies—— s 

Mr. EVINS. I rise to a point of order, 

Mr. HORR. I say you tried by all these means to prevent the 
voice of her loyal people from being heard and to prevent the col- 
ored men in your States from having any voice in choosing their 
rulers. Now, I says and I say it in all kindness to my friend, [ad- 
vancing toward Mr. ATHERTON, ] that such a thing could not be done 
in Ohio, and you know it. 

Mr. AT. N. Let me ask you one question 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I rise toa point of order. This 
has become a Soe controversy and is disgraceful to the House. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Iunderstand that is denied, and I ask you where 
it was done! 

Mr. HORR. I have here the list of the various precincts in which 
those tissue ballots were used, in one county giving the number of 
such ballots found in each box. And as to thi redistrictin busi- 
ness I say here and now, without fear of successful con ction. 
that you may take the districting of any Northern State, I care not 
what State you select, and hang the map of it up here, and you can- 
not duplicate this bare-faced performance anywhere in this entire 
country. 

Mr. BERRY. I would like to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. HORR. Do you think you could do it in California? 

Mr. BERRY. No, sir; but I want to know if tissue ballots are 
any worse than these tape-worm tickets [showing them] used by the 
Republicans in my State ? 

Mr. HORR. If the Republican party used that kind of tickets in 
the State of California they were in bad business. And let me ask 
you right here, have * no higher idea of polities than to imitate 
the worst things the Republicans may have done? [Laughter and 
applause.] The great trouble with your Democratic party seems to 
be that you have come to feel that you are on very high moral ground 
if you can succeed in climbing up to some place where we Repub- 
licans have made a mistake. If you do any wrong thing and you can 
find some time in the past where we committed the same folly, you 
act as if your vindication was complete. Let me beg of you to cease 
following our errors and hereafter imitate some of our many virtues. 
2 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. Will my excitable friend allow 
me to ask—— 

Mr. HORR. No, sir; I cannot yield to the gentleman now. I say 
if you Democrats would imitate our well-do you would make 
better men of yourselves. If our party atany time used those tape- 
worm ballots on the Pacific Slope, in doing so they did wrong. 5 
Mr. BERRY. They did, and they practiced that on the poor work- 
ingmen. 


Let me repeat again to you gentlemen that the North will be kens 
ing the 
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DIAGRAM No. 6. 


14th OHIO CONG. DISTRICT. 


LORAIN CO. 


HURON CO. 


ASHLAND CO. 
RICHLAND CO. 
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DIAGRAM No. 7. 


14th OHIO CONG. DISTRICT. 
WITH HOLMES CO. ATTACHED. 


LORAIN CO. 


HURON CO. 


ASHLAND Co. 


RICHLAND CO. 
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Mr. HORR. I know nothing of the facts, but my friend will never 
find me excusing such N any where, by any party. 


Mr. ATHERTON. ould it not be better for the missionaries of 
your party to carry the red flannel skirts into Ohio rather than into 
Africa or South Carolina? 

Mr. HORR. I had hoped that the missionary work of our party 
was well-nigh completed, but since listening to the iniquities of 
these election cases and since examining the redistricting of Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina I am satisfied that the work of the gen- 
uine missionary in this country isjust begun. [Applause, ] Andin 
my campaign work the coming fall I propose to hold up before the 
people of the North these very diagrams, that very map, to show 
them what kind of rascality the Democratic party stands ready to 
indorse, and also to let them understand what practices they may 
expect from the Democrats of the South. [Mr. ATKINS rose. I 
know you do not indorse such work. 

Mr. ATKINS. No; I do not. 

Mr. HORR. I knew you would not. You have too square a face 
for that. eg peel But to return to the case on trial. Forthe 
contestee, Mr. Tillman, I have great respect. My social relations 
with him have always been of the most pleasant character. But I 
say to him frankly he comes here weighted down with the iniquities 
ofan entire community, and he will in a measure be held responsi- 
ble for their past sins. Such has been their conduct in the past 
toward the freedmen in that district that charges of intimidation 
and fraud will be believed of those people more readily than of some 
other communities. And I ask in all candor if such should not be 
the case. Is not the gentleman to some extent responsible for the 
state of things that exists about him? 

Mr. ATHERTON. Is he to be responsible for 

Mr. HORR. He is to be held responsible somewhat for the polit- 
ical opinions and actions of the people among whom he lives as an 
acknowledged leader. Where the members of his own Legislature 
can perpetrate such an outrage as the one I have potaa out here, 

it naturally throws suspicion upon all the political actions of sucha 

State, and whenever a man will indorse such a scheme and then in 

the next breath take such a high moral stand as did my friend from 

Ohio, [Mr. . there is another suspicion that naturally 
follows, and that is that he does not really believe one word that he 
Bays, 'tApplanse.] 
Mr. ATHERTON. That may be very well, but I want to suggest 
that among lawyers a man is not to be convicted in 1880 for what 
somebody may do in 1882. 

Mr. HORR. That is very true, but still what a man does in 1882 
may show a confirmed habit and thus throw some light on the prob- 
abilities of what he might bave done in 1880. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. HORR. I would like a moment more. 

Mr. MOULTON. If my friend from Michigan asks for a minute I 
will give it to him with great 5 though he objected to my 
friend from South Carolina, [Mr. EVINS.] 

Mr. THOMAS. It was not he who objected. 

Mr. HORR. I wantonly a moment simply toshow the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. ATHERTON, I who took me unawares as to the foar- 
teenth district of Ohio, which my brother may represent in the 
next Congress. My friend Dawes from that State furnished 
me a diagram here showing the exact shape of the district as it now 
is. Just look at it. Simply four entire counties in one square, solid 
chunk. There. [Pointing to the diagram.] [See diagram No. 6.] 

Now, to put on the county of Holmes, which my friend ATHERTON 
claims naturally belongs there, would make the picture like that. 
[See map of fourteenth district with Holmes Countyattached. Dia- 
gram No, 7.] 

He must have become so familiar with Democratic districting that 
a district does not look natural to him unless it has one of those 
prongs on it. [Laughter.] As it now is it is a square, shapely dis- 
trict. 


Coaling-Station at Port Royal. 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT SMALLS, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 5, 1882, 
On the sundry civil appropriation bill. 
Mr. SMALLS said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to say but a few words in advocacy of Sen- 
ate amendment No. 145, which the. committee of conference recom- 
mend. It is as follows: 


For establishing and completing a coaling-dock and naval storehouse at Port 
Royal Harbor, South Carol: $30,000, the site for said coaling-dock and naval 
storehouse to be located by a board of naval officers appointéd by the Secretary of 


the Navy for that purpose. 


I world have preferred the original amount of $30,000 with which 
the Senate amended the bill. But the House refused to concur yes- 
terday in thatamendment. The committee now recommend twenty 
thousand. 

Iam willing to accept that amount, and do earnestly hope that 
the House reconsider its action of yesterday whereby it refused 
to concur in the Senate amendment granting $30,000 for this purpose, 
and will now concur in the committee’s report and grant the twenty 
thousand recommended. 

Port Royal Harbor is one of the best, if not the best, harbor on the 
Atlantic coast south of Hampton Roads, and I might include the 
harbors of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Should my remarks on the superior advantages of this harbor be 
discounted because it lies in my Congressional district, I will here 
quote the report of the distinguished and disinterested board of officers 
appointed by the Forty-fourth Congress to report on this subject: 
Report of the board of officers convened by authority of Congress for the exam- 

? ination of navy-yards. 
The board embarked at Washington on the 224 November, 1876, in the United 


States steamer Tallapoosa, and proceeded south to ascertain by personal observa- 
tion what positions could be selected for a naval station on the coast of South Car- 


olina or Georgia. 

The Tallapoosa stopped first at Port Royal, South Carolina. This harbor is well 
known to naval officers, and its value as a naval station has been appreciated since 
1861, when it was first occupied by our naval forces, and it was found. to bethe only 
harbor between Norfolk and Key West that would afford shelter to our largest 
ships of war, and where a naval station N most of the requirements could 
be established for refitting and replenishing our squadrons. 

Port Royal is er easy of access; its channel leading into the harbor or bay 
offers sufficient depth of water for our largest vessels, and the bay and its tribu- 
taries could afford anchorage for the largest navy. 

Soon after the occupation of Port Royal by Rear-Admiral Dupont its importance 
was e and depots for coal and provisions and temporary machine-shops 
were established for the use of our naval forces, and Port Royal was continued as 
a naval-station until 1865, when it was broken up, our small Navy not requiring 
more navy-yards than those recommended by the board to be kept in commission. 

Without doubt there are some excellent locations for a naval station to be found 
either in Port Royal Bay or Beaufort River, on Broad River, or on Colleton or 
Chechessee Rivers, but the limited time of the board did not permit them tomake 
minute surveys. They availed themselves of information furnished by the naval 
officers stationed at Port poya, secured the services of the best local pilots, and 
proceeded in the steamer up the several tributaries as far as their judgment deemed 


necessary. 
In selecting a site for a navy-yard or station there are many important matters 
m: 


to be taken into consideratio 

First. A minute and correct hydrographical survey should be made, for although 
the charts are no doubt correct and serve perfectly well for navi g the streams 
= 3 they are not sufficiently minute in all cases for the purpose of 

ocatin; -yard. 

The rhea Port Royal, South Carolina, and its tributaries, present great ad- 
vantages, and offer the necessary depth of water and facilities for entering the 
port without risk to vessels of war. Port Royal Bay is a noble sheet of water, 
undoubtedly the finest harbor on our southern coast. The wonder is that the 
place was so little known or appreciated prior to 1861. 

There are several favorable sites for a naval station at Port Royal, all of which 
must be carefully studied and compared before the best one can be determined. 
In the mean time the board recommend that Port Royal be used as a temporary 
fit and coaling station for vessels stationed in the West Indies. 

This could be established at no great outlay, by keeping here a few old ships, on 
board which temporary machinery could be ereo: for the repair of vessels, 
engines, and boilers—a store-ship is at present stationed there—a t for coal on 
shore or in hulks, and a hospital and o: ce ship, all of which could be removed 
at a moment's notice, if the Government did not Geom it expedient to continue to 
a E hive the honor O remain, very. rhepestfally. yours 

© have * main, Fours, 
evi D, PORTER, Admiral. 
S. C. ROWAN, Vice-Admiral. 
C. H. DAVIS, - Admtral. 
J. W. KING, Chief E : 
J. W. EASBY, Naval 

I might appropriate add what is now of historical importance, 
that Port Royal Harbor was selected by the late ceases ed Rear- 
Admiral Dupont as the base of his operations during the early part 
of the late war and that it was the headquarters for important oper- 
ations both by land and sea during the entire continuance of the war. 

Since the war Port Royal has been practically a ‘ coaling-station 
and naval storehouse,” though not designated such formally by law. 
One or more vessels have been lying there continually, so that the 
pulang ot this coaling-dock and naval storehouse on Jand owned 
by the Government will be really a matter of economy and will dis- 
pense with the necessity of vessels lying there continually in the 
stream for this popoe; subject to constant decay. 

The Pawnee has been lying in the harbor for more than a year, and 
is there still, and is reported to be tly injured by worms. The 
Wyomingis also lying in Port Royal Harbor at present. The build- 
ing of this dock and storehouse will prevent the necessity of the 
Pawnee lying in the harbor or any other vessel for that purpose. 
The distinguished officers whom I have SRAT] uoted say it is a 
wonder that the advantages of Port Royal Harbor were so little 
known prior to 1861.” 

I will state that its advantages are now well known. Port Royal 
Harbor has more water on its bar at low tide than either Charleston 
or Savannah has at the or spring tide. And it is yet destined 
to be the great port of outlet for the immense grain pragucts of the 
West on their way to Europe. 

It is a harbor, moreover, that the Government will not be annu- 
ally called upon to make large appropriations to keep in a condition 
to allow large ships to enter, as it is required to do both at Charles- 
ton and Savannah. It is a harbor furnished by nature for the largest 
ships in the world, and can easily contain the entire Navy of the 
United States. 
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I speak from personal knowledge and experience, Mr. Speaker, 

for it was my good fortune during the late war to be en as a 
ilot in the Navy in this harbor and afterward as a captain in the 
uartermaster’s Department. 

Port Royal Harbor, with its twenty-one feet of water on her bar 
at low tide and twenty-eight feet at high tide, is destined to rise 
to the position which her at natural advanta; entitle her at 
an early day, although she lies between the two old and well-estab- 
lished sea-ports of Charleston and Savannah; her railroad to Au- 
gusta and thence to the great West will give her the facilities which 
she needs, and she will yet eclipse all the South Atlantic ports. 


Naval Appropriations. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. BENJAMIN W. HARRIS. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 28 and 29, 1882. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, having under 
consideration the bill (H. R. No. 6616) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and tor other purposes— 


Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : The Committee on Naval Affairs have during the 
session spent weeks in carefully investigating into the present con- 
dition of the Navy and its wants. The result of their labors is the 
bill No. 5001, entitled A bill authorizing the construction of ves- 
sels of war for the Navy of the United States, and for other purposes.” 
That bill lies buried upon the Calendar of the whole House on the 
State of the Union. A report, No. 653, to which is appended a mass 
of valuable testimony taken by the committee, accompanies the 
bill. We had hoped and expected to have secured for that bill a 
hearing upon its merits. e had little doubt that it would secure 
the approval of the House and be promptly passed. But our ex- 
133 have been disappointed. The rules of practice in the 

ouse are such that a majority of less than two-thirds is as helpless 
to execute its will as even the feeblest minority. 

The measure which had been matured with so much labor, care, 
and industry by the committee, which the le of this country 
would approve, which the best interest of the Navy demands, and 
which this House has shown its readiness and desire to consider and 
act upon, under our rules is utterly out of our reach. The only 
privilege which the Committee on Naval Affairs, or myself, as its 
chairman, are by the rules permitted to enjoy and exercise is the 
iio. granted as a matter of grace and favor freely and gener- 
ously, I take pleasure in saying, by the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, of participating for an hour in the general debate on the 
naval appropriation bill, into which that committee has seen fit to 
puta few ents of the legislation proposed by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and contained in the bill before referred to. You 
can hardly nas ry the humiliation which, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, I feel in participating in the debate on the 
bill before us. I am justified, I think, in saying that we deserve 
more than this, and that the important question as to what is the 
duty of this House toward the Navy of the country demands more 
than this. 

OBSTRUCTIVE RULES. 

But so it is. By our rules two or three of the leading committees 
which are always entitled to the floor with their business have the 
power to dictate to all other committees what they shall say, what 
they shall do, and when and how they shall say it or doit. By the 
kind — and favor of the Committee on Appropriations I am per- 
mitted to advocate on a bill prepared by that committee measures 
wholly matured and as I think much better set forth in a bill pre- 
pared by the Committee on Naval Affairs, and in the authorship of 
which I may not improperly claim a e share. I do not complai 
of the Committee on Appropriations. They have undertaken to help 
us a little, and to give us a day in court otherwise denied to us. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to say to the gentleman, if he will allow 


— 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. HISCOCK. That it has been the intention of the Committee 
on Appropriations to work in entire sympathy and harmony with 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and especially with the honorable 
chairman of that committee. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I cheerfully acknowledge the 
correctness of the statement made by the honorable chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Tad many of the provisions of this bill have 


m 


been inserted by our committee because the rules of the House de- 
nied to the committee of which the gentleman is chairman a hear- 


ing before the House. We have done what we could to facilitate his 


having a 127 8 5 court. 

Mr. HAR of Massachusetts. And I want in the amplest man- 
ner to render thanks to that committee for having done so. I am 
complaining of the rules of the House and not of the honorable 
chairman or of his committee. 

I venture to hope that no other House which may assemble here 
will tamely adopt for its guidance this body of rules as a whole, and 
thus put itself in bondage at the moment of assuming the duties and 
powers of legislation as did this House. I pray Heaven that the Con- 
gress hereafter to be convened may be wise enough to so far pre- 
serve its freedom and escape the despotism of parliamentary rules as 
to be able to practice in legislation the great distinguishing doctrine 
of our American Republic, that the will of the majority shall govern. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE NAVY NOT A POLITICAL MEASU2E. 

Mr. Chairman, when the bill and report from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs to which I haye referred were presented and referred 
to the Calendar of the Whole House on the state of the Union—that 
tomb in which lies so much of honest, intelligent, and useful pro- 
posed legislation, but from which, however, there is so little hope or 
promise of resurrection—the work had the indorsementand e 
of the best friends of the 8 The best portion of the public press 
spoke of it with approval. hen an attempt was made to assign a 
day for the consideration of the measure, 145 members voted in the 
se Aiha and only 91 in the negative. It failed of a hearing be- 
cause by a rule we have agreed that in such matters a minority of 
one-third and one more shall govern. 

Since that time the enemies of the measure, in this House and 
through the columns of some of the newspapers, have tried to bring 
political considerations to bear against it. Prejudice against mem- 

rs of the committee have been attempted to be engendered and 
excited to its injury. It has been proclaimed on this floor that the 
present able Secretary of the Navy should not be permitted to ex- 
pend money for the building up of a navy, not, as I understand, be- 
cause he is either 3 or dishonest, but because he is a 
Republican, and too able a Republican to inspire confidence in Demo- 
cratic circles. I desire to say that in the Committee on Naval Affairs 
no such spirit prevailed. Political considerations were shut out 
entirely. Personal prejudice had no place there. Our bill and 
report represent the views of the entire committee with no dissent- 
ing voice or vote. The committee was a unit. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while thanking the Committee on Appropri- 
ations for having accepted and incorporated in the bill before us a 
part of the measures proposa by the Committee on Naval Affairs, I 
can but regret that they have not accepted and adopted more of it. 
I wish they could have seen their way clear to adopt the whole bill 
No. 5001, appropriating $10,000,000 for the building of the pioneer 
ships of a new navy. Iam confident that it would have reflected 
no discredit on the committee, and if adopted it would have brought 
honor to Con and the country. 

Mr. HISCOCK. We would have done it, but it would have been 
liable to a point of order perhaps. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I understand the reason, but if 
a point of order would lie against an appropriskion of $10,000,000 for 
new vessels, why not against the bill of the committee which appro- 
priates a smaller sum for the same purpose. Yes, itis the rules Which 
stand in our way when we wish to do anything of great importance 
to the country. Fear of the rules and of the general objectors who 
use the rules to defeat legislation often makes cowards of us and de- 
ters us from attempting what we ought to do and may properly do. 

If under the rules it is unlawful to appropriate $10,000,000 for new 
ships, it is equally unlawful to r is $500,000 for that purpose. 
It is not a question of degree. Grant the power to appropriate one 
dollar, and we may appropriate any sum which we may think best. 


THE NAVY IN CONGRESS. 


Mr. Chairman, during the last fifteen years Congress has been at 
fault and has not done its duty toward the Navy. Gentlemen rise 
upon this floor and complain of the conduct of the former adminis- 
trations of the Navy Department. They denounce in bitter and in 
almost vindictive terms acts of a former Secretary. My friend from 
Se acme A WHITTHORNE, | the late chairman of the Committee 
on Naval airs, has had the opportunity at last (and I congratu- 
late him upon it) to deliver a speech which was due in its order in the 
Forty-fourth Con I have for a long time desired to hear that 
speech, and that desire has now been gratified. Had it been deliv- 
ered in the Congress to which it belonged, I might have then felt it 
to be my duty to make some reply to it, and to have pointed out 
some of its error and injustice. 

But in that and the 3 Congress, during which the gen- 
tleman as chairman of the Naval Committee conducted his great in- 
quisitorial investigation into the administration of naval affairs, I 
had an opportunity toreply generally by report to so much of the find- 
ings and conclusions and e es of the gentleman and his associates 
of the majority as I deemed deserving of notice. That matter has 
long since passed by. My duty has been fully and honestly dis- 
charged. The record is made up so far as I am concerned, and I 
have no desire to change it. Whatever charges he now revives and 
brings here must be answered, if answered at all, by some person 
other than myself. 
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The gentleman at whom the h of the gentleman of Tennessee 
was aimed is now here a member on this floor, and he can answer 
for himself if he thinks he is called upon to reply at all. s- 


DEPARTMENTAL AND PRESIDENTIAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I said, sir, that Con has been neglectful of its duties to the 
Navy. Congress has had from the close of the war, in 1865, repeated 
and annual warning that the Navy was falling into rapid decay. I 
have only to turn to the annual reports of the Secretary of the Navy 
and messages of the President to establish the fact. 

In his annual report of December 1, 1869, the Secretary of the 
Navy said: 

It is not doubted that any war with a foreign a be a maritime one. 
The American people are accustomed to success on the ocean; and they would 
have little cause, and less inclination, to forgive a policy which, at the first sign of 
a foreign war, sent our Navy hurrying ignominiously to our shores. 

Yot we have not at this time, on any foreign station, a squadron whose combined 
force would avail for a day against the powerful sea-going iron-clads which both 
France and England have on the same stations. 

These are not agreeable facts to contemplate, or to state, but after giving the 
om ay much investigation and reflection, I have felt it to be my duty to state the 
truth frankly, through you, to the representatives of the people, that they may 
determine how much and how prompt action the situation requires. 


In his annual report of December 1, 1870, he called the attention 
of Congress to the subject in this language: 


I have not repeated at length many of the important ey gene and recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the Navy which I felt it my duty to make 
last year; but those recommendations still remain, and I beg to refer to and again 
press them, as su; ive of much that is needed not only for the efficiency of the 
naval service, and for the honor, safety, and welfare of the country. 

Should Congress at any time think fit to adopt any measures loo) ig to pomi 
nent improvement in the number and character of our naval force, the part- 
ment beready to furnish the proper information and estimates. 

In this connection 1 will repeat, what I have had occasion before to remark, that 
neither ships, dock- nor ordnance can be legislated into existence at the mo- 
ment when needed, but are the products of long-continued industry and skill. A 
ship of war, armed, equipped, manned, and officered for efficient service, cannot be 
extemporized, but is the combined result of much labor, skill, science, training, 
2 and experience, produced by slow processes and organized with great 
caro. 


Merchant vessels, whether of wood or iron, though of great value as an 
force of privateers, dispatch boats, and cruisers, could not in time of war be reli 
on as a main body of the Navy. Not built to carry heavy peticios nor to resist 
the effect of heavy shot or shell, they could not encounter the war ships of any 
enemy. 

In his report of 1872 he says: 


President Grant, in his annual message of that year, used the fol- 


lowing language: 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 

The rt of the Secretary of the Navy herewith accom explains fully 
the 8 tr of that branch of the eee its saree gi tg 1 ex- 
penses incurred during the t year, and appropriations for the same. It also 
oe a complete history of the services of the Navy for the past year, in addition 


its service. 

It is evident that unless early steps are taken to preserve our Navy that in a 
very few years the United States will be the weakest nation upon the ocean of all 

t powers. With an energetic, p. ve business people like ours, pene- 
Gatien and J j ＋ eee 2 hi Ff part of Hs known wona, 2 na 
strong onou; command the respect of our flag abroad is necessary for the 
paso A of their rights. 

I recommend careful consideration by Congress of the recommendations made 
by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The admonitions to Congress above quoted have been repeated in 
various forms almost annually from 1865 to the present year. And 
now we have addressed to us, in the message of the President, the 
following earnest appeal in behalf of the Navy: 


I cannot too strongly urge upon you my conviction that every consideration of 
national safety, economy, and honor imperatively demands a thorough rehabilita- 
tion of our Navy. 

With a full appreciation of the fact that compliance with the su ions of the 
head of that ent and of the advisory board must involve a e expendi- 
ture of the public moneys, I earnestly recommend such appropriations as will 
accomplish an end which seems to me so desirable. 

Nothing can be more inconsistent with true pone economy than withholding 
the means necessary to accomplish the objects intrusted by the Constitution to the 
national Legislature. One of those objects, and one which is of paramount im- 

rtance, is declared by our fundamental law to bethe provision of the common 

efenso." Surely nothing is more essential to the defense of the United States 
and of all our people than the efficiency of our Navy. 

Wo have for many years maintained with foreign governments the relations 
of honorable peace, and that such relations may be permanent is desired by every 
patriotic citizen of the Republic. 

But if we heed the teachings of history we shall not forget that in the life of 
oray nation emergencies may arise when a resort to arms can alone save it from 

ishonor. 


And the Secretary of the Navy commences his annual report with 
this earnest appeal in behalf of the Navy: 


The condition of the Navy imperatively demands the prompt and earnest at- 
tention of Congress. Unless some action be had in its behalf it must soon dwindle 
into insignificance. From such a state it would be difficult to revive it into effi- 
ciency without dangerous delay and enormous expense. Emergencies may at any 
moment arise which would render its aid indispensable to the protection of the 
lives and property of our citizens abroad and at home, and even to our existence 
as a nation. 

We have been unable to make such an appropriate display of our naval power 
abroad as will cause us to be respected. The exhibition of our weakness in this 
important arm of defense is calculated to detract from our occupying in the eyes 
of foreign nations that rank to which we know ourselves to be justly entitled. It 


is a source of mortification to our officers and fellow-countrymen * that 
our vessels of war should stand in such mean contrast alongside of those of other 
and inferior powers. 

The mercantile interests of our country have extended themselves over all 
k to the N. for th perviso: tion of their 5 — aye eee 
avy for the su TO! 0 us and pro) = 

Calls are m. katika the — to N 
on upon the rights of American cit- 


izens, and to shield them in time of civil commotion in foreign lands from insult 
or personal indignity. It is to be deplored that in many such instances it has proved 
bg seme G respond to these calls from the want of asufficient number of vessels. 
ese things ought not to be. While the Navy should not be large, it should at 
all times afford a nucleus for its e ment upon an emergency. Its power of 
prompt and extended expansion sh: be established. It should be sufficiently 
werful ‘‘to assure the na tor that in whatsoever sea he shall sail his ship he 
protected by the Stars and Stripes of his country.” 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES’ REPORTS. 

The warning has been heard, if not by Congress, by the Commit- 
tees on Naval Affairs, and they have faithfully reported to this 
House during the last two Congresses at least. e committee of the 
Forty-fifth Congress, in a report on the subject, used the following 
language: 

In comparison with the leading naval powers of the world, we occu; e 
humiliating and unsatisfacto: e ut we had better know and appreciate ciate 
it now, and, if possible, provide the remedy, thati be startled by the revelation at 


a period of impendin, ger. 
N t say, with the evidence before it, what measures shall be 


send vessels into different parts of the 


is for Con, 
taken to place the country in a condition for defense, and to provide the means for 
prey baw © flag of the country in honor and safety upon the sea. The people of 
the ted States will not long consent to this present condition of weakness and 
possible danger. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs of the House in the Forty-sixth 
Con were no less unanimous. In a report on the condition of 
the Navy, after showing in detail the real condition of every ship 
and every gun in the Navy, they say: 


were be per to those of anynation. When the Monitor and the Merrimac met an 


is immensely inferior in — snd armament. And yet these nations have in the 
construction of these na 
examples and 

In view of these facts, the committee believe it to be our duty to begin at once 
to prepare for the work of building up a navy adequate to the national defense 
snd to the preservation of the national honor. We cannot expect at once to build 
up a navy powerful — a to meet in mid-ocean and successfully contend with 
the monster iron-clads of England, France, and Italy, nor do we desire that the 
attempt should be made. We have no colonial dependencies to hold in unwilling 
subjection, nor —— rival nation upon our borders to overawe by any exhibition 
of power. We have no temptation to make — Peges war for conquest upon any 
transoceanic nation. We have an empire equal to our ambition, not too o, let 
us hope, to be 5 governed as one nation upon republican principles. 

We want a na pable of protecting our commerce in all seas, of defending 
our own borders invasion, and of destroying the commerce. and sea-going 
cruisers of any nation which may make war on us. 

To do the first, we should put our iron-clad fleet in condition of the press effi- 
ciency; we should also develop the to 
of defense is American in origin, and performed its greatest service on this 
side the Atlantic. It deserves our fostering care. It may be improved and car- 
ried to a state of perfection not now conceived of, if we invite and en 
ont ayy to A r — their N 9 fleet fn 

on for coas: r defense, and our to o system fected, 45,000,000 
of Americans may defy all danger of foreign invasion. pe 

In this connection it may be well to remark ies the grees iron alada of Rarops, 
of which so much is said and written, are few of them gerous to us. They are 
too heavy and too 8 to venture 3,000 miles across the ocean, and of too 
great draught to actly — e shallow waters of the Atlantic sea-coast. Upon the 
n „for they would find no antagonist anxious to 
them, and their speed would not enable them to overtake steam — — 
worthy of the name. 

But we should be able not only to meet and beat off an invader at our shore but 
also to extort from an enemy terms of honorable peace, by ve war upon 
the high seas. In case of war with a commercial nation like Great Britain 
the hardest blow we could strike at her would be upon her commercial ships. 
With her commerce unharmed, England would be En nares if every ship 
of war of her vast navy was sunk at the bottom of the sea. e should possess 
and be able rapidly to put afloat in case of war a few ships of not more than 2,000 
tons burden, armed with rifled guns of great power and range, and so swift as to 
be entitled to be called the cavalry of sea.” 

The late war of the rebellion es us how much harm a few fast ships, gal- 
lantly commanded, cruising at will In all seas, can do. The lesson should noe be 
lost u us as a nation, and, in the opinion of this committee, the time has arrived 
when it is a national duty to begin the construction of a new navy on this plan 
and with the cy here laid down. Our cruisers should not all be so large as 
2,000 tons, and some may well be larger, but they should be armed with of 
the ere — zane and 3 power, and should possess a speed sufficient to 
enable them to choose time and occasion and fight or flee at will and administer 
just retribution upon an enemy by the destruction or capture of his commerce. 

In any fature wars with European nations we must fight upon the sea or no- 
where; they will never meet us upon the land on this side of the water; and we 

all never mvade their shores. England, as we have said, is vulnerable only in 
her commerce. Upon her own territory she is well-nigh invincible, and we eee 


lar see of skilled mechanics no larger than can be kept steadily and regularly at 
work. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs of this House have again brought 
to the attention of Congress and the country the condition of our 
Navy. Asan appendix to my remarks I s make extensive ex- 
tracts from that report. 
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ACTION BY CONGRESS. 


But, sir, what has Con done in all this time? If nothing had 
been done except that which Congress had expressly 5 we 
should have had almost no Navy at all. 


The only express authority given by Congress for building new | P 


vessels of war is found in the act of February 10, 1873, ‘‘ authorizing 
the construction of eight steam-vessels of war.” The total appro- 
priation for these vessels was $3,200,000, and the total tonnage au- 
thorized was 8,000 tons. This would have given, if the ships author- 
ized had been all of one class, eight small vessels of 1,000 tons each. 
But the Department expended this appropriation in building vessels 
of three sizes, namely: 


It will be seen that all of these vessels except the Trenton are 


small, indeed the smallest cruising vessels whose names appear on 
the Register. Their total tonnage is only 6,383. They were built 
substantially within the appropriation. If the appropriation had 
been larger I presume more of the Trenton class would have been 
built. These vessels are known as the “‘ eight sloops” authorized by 
the act of 1873. 

The Trenton is the finest and most useful vessel in our Navy, and 
the largest vessel in service with the exception of the Tennessee, which 
has a displacement of 4,840 tons and a tonnage or carrying capac- 
ity of 2,840 tons. She has e speed than any other vessel in the 
Navy, and has a battery of eleven 8-inch converted rifles, the most 
fermidable armament on any vessel of the Navy, though weak as 
compared with those on 5 5 vessels of war. 

The only other vessels which have been added to the Navy by the 
express authority of Con since 1865 are the torpedo boats In- 
oe and Alarm. The Intrepid has neither gun nor torpedo ma- 
chinery on 

The Alarm is armed with one 15-inch smooth-bore gun, similar to 
those in use on the monitors. She is able to a much heavier 
gun, and if she could have a 12-inch breech-loading steel rifle, even 
in her present imperfect condition, she would be the most formida- 
ble vessel in our Navy. She has a maneuvering capacity unequaled 
by any vessel of her size in the world. She has been much im- 

roved in speed by the introduction of the Mallory steering-wheel. 

erengines are not, however, such as to give her the result. 
She has many points of excellence which hope to see at no dis- 
tant day utilized in better vessels of her class. 

This is the extent to which Co has gone in the direction of 
improving the Navy by direct enactments since 1865. 

A great deal of money has been expended since that time in re- 
pairing and rebuilding the old ships left us at the close of the war, 
and keeping them in condition for service during this period of pro- 
found peace. Whether the money has all been wise 12 prudently, 
and economically expended for that purpose I am unable to say, an 
I cannot know. But all the navy we have to-day is the remnant of 
the old navy of 1865, repaired, rebuilt, and reconstructed out of the 
ordinary appropriations, and the remaining seven sloops of war built 
under the act of 1873—the Huron haying been lost at sea—and the 
two torpedo boats. 

While Congress has thus for so many years deliberately neglected 
its duty to the Navy, the Na artment has in spite of that 
neglect maintained a navy as formidable as that which we had at 
the end of the year 1865, after we had reduced our war navy by the 
sale of purchased and useless vessels, and has even improved upon 
it. We have now fourteen single-turreted iron-clads in good condi- 
tion, which since the war have had their wooden beams removed 
and replaced with iron. But for this wise action of the Navy De- 
8 they would now all be like the Dictator, rotten and unfit 

or any possible service. 
THE REBUILDING OUTCRY. 


The five double-turreted iron-clads—Puritan, Monadnock, Mian- 
tonomoh, Amphitrite, and Terror—which were originally wooden 
vessels, and became by decay unfit for further service, are now wholly 
iron vessels, pecan finished. They are going through the process 
well understood in the Navy long before the war and in all adminis- 
tratiens, now designated by the gentleman from Tennessee in all his 
reports and speeches as ‘‘rebuilding under the name of repairs.” He 
is free in his denunciation of the naval authorities for having exer- 
cised unlawful power in thus ing to maintain and keep up the 
Navy. In his eyes it is a crime for a Republican administration to 
“rebuild under the name of repair” any vessel of the Navy, not- 
withstanding it is but following the precedents and practice of every 
Democratic Administration which preceded it. : 


Nearly our whole fleet of old vessels now in the service which were 
left to us from the war have been maintained in use by substantially 
rebuilding them. The Brooklyn, the Richmond, the caster have 
all been lately brought from rotten row into our comeing fleet by this 
rocess, and the Hartford is undergoing the same operation, ant will 
soon take to the sea again, as good aship in all respects, ifnot better, 
than she was the day she won her fame under her t commander, 

It may be popular for members of Congress to denounce cabinets 
and administrations, to charge fraud, corruption, and high crimes 
upon the men who have the responsibility for the e admin- 
istration of the affairs of a great De ent like that of the Navy, 
and to pretend to see bribery and jobbery in every contract or trans- 
action. But for myself, I venture to say, that until we will do our 
duty here and make just and proper appropriations, and surround 
them with proper safeguards and limitations, and do all in our power 
to secure the best interest of the Government and people, we had 
better be a little modest in our strictures upon the conduct and mo- 
tives of others who have responsibilitiesas heavy, and reputations 
as dear and sacred as our own. , 

That we have any Navy at all capable of bearing our flag we have 
to thank not Con so much as the men who have administered 
the affairs of the Navy De ent since 1865. They may have vio- 
lated the strict letter of the statute in some instances, or exercised 
doubtful authority, but as yet all attempt to bring home to any one 
of them proof of corrupt motives or willfal violation of law to serve 
their personal gain have utterly failed. The time seems now to have 
arrived when Congress should turn from groping in the rubbish of 
the dead past in search for the evidence of wrong-doing to the con- 
sideration of the demands of the present, and to anticipate the peces- 
sities of the great future of the country. 


TRON-CLADS. 


One of the practical questions before us distinctly raised by the 
rovisions in this bill is, shall the five double-turreted iron-clads be 
Bnish ed? pon this question I care to say but little, and I care but 
little. The Naval Committee took the precaution to visit those on 
this side the continent before forming or expressing any opinion. 
We are fully satisfied that their workmanship thus far is of the very 
best class. The hulls and boilers of the three not yet launched are 
completed so far as they can be before the engines are put in, except 
as to armor and turrets. The Monadnock on the Pacific side is under- 
stood to be in similar condition. They have cost nearly or quite 
$4,000,000. The iron of which they are constructed, as has 8 
shown by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. WHITTHORNE, I in 
his former reports and in his hes, came mainly from the old 
ships and iron-clads which were destroyed and removed under a for- 
mer administration. That old iron was exchanged with man 
urers who had facilities for reworking it, which the Government 
had not, at the rate of 1} cents per pound for the old and 5 cents per 
pound for new, rolled and worked into forms and shapes adapted 
to the new vessels. That exchange has been condemned as wW- 
ful, unwise, and even fraudulent. 

Much persona! censure not to say abuse has been heaped upon the 
heads of the parties to it. I cannot now waste time to inquire 
whether the exchange was wise or unwise, lawful or unlawful, or 
whether done in perfect good faith toward the Government. Per- 
sons who know what the value of old iron was in 1875 to 1876, and 
what the value of new plate bar, angle, and beam iron rolled to di- 
mension was at that period, can judge as to the fairness of the con- 
tracts. I shall not assume to judge. It is now eno for me to 
know that the material out of which these great vessels were con- 
structed came from the scrap-heaps of the various navy-yards, and 
that the vessels belong to the Government, and must now be fin- 
ished and made of use for the national defense or condemned and 
sold; and that as soon as may be. The question now is, shall they 
be finished? Ihave here comparative tracings furnished me by the 
chief of the Bureau of Steam-Engineering, showing the relative de- 
fensive power of the American iron-clads, as compared with similar 
Sopa iron-clads. 

though I cannot show these tracings to every person in the 
House at once, all Scrap desiring to do so may examine them. 
These two exhibit the comparative strength of the British turret 
iron-clad Agamemnon, of 8,490 tons displacement, and the United 
States turret iron-clad Miantonomoh, of 3,815 tons displacement, now 
unfinished. 

Here are two which make a comparative exhibit of the strength 
or defensive power of the British iron-clad Inflexible and the iron- 
clad Puritan, of the United States Navy, now also unfinished. The 
Inflexible is of 9,515 tons displacement, and the Puritan of 5,000 tons 

isplacement. . 

The English ships are of course much larger than the American. 
and armed with modern sane. Whether the English vessels would 
be able to resist successfully such guns as they themselves carry may 
be uncertain, as the improvement in has almost outrun in the 
race the resisting power of armor. But the tracings I think show 
that the relative difference in the defensive power in these vessels 
is not so great as some people imagine. When the United States 
monitors are finished as they may be, with solid steel or steel-faced 
armor, with a backing of twenty-four inches of oak, with the coal- 
bunkers five orsix feet thick filled with coal, which has been proved 
to be a good defensive auxiliary, and with steel-faced or solid steel 
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turrets of proper thickness, I think no vessel afloat belonging to any 
e 


nation capable of coming to our waters would like to engage them 
if properly armed. 

know thats haw heen much talk about them and that they have been 
severely criticised. They have been a general subject of unfriendly 
comment among naval officers. It issaid that they were unlawfully 
commenced and that a great wrong was done in rebuilding them. 
Perhaps they suffer unreasonable criticism on this account. But the 
ships are on the stocks in private yards in an unfinished condition. 

When the Committee on Nayal Affairs went a few weeks ago to 
look at these vessels the Chief of the Bureau of Steam-Engineering 
accompanied us. We also had with us a line officer of the Navy of 
ability and experience, whose opinions would generally have great 
weight. This officer was asked to examine carefully their lines and 
the general character of the vessels and to give us his opinion of 
them. He reported after examination that if we were to build new 
vessels to-day from the keel up we could not improve upon these mod- 
els. In his opinion the only question as to their efficiency tae ae 
upon the manner in which they were completed and armed. this 
opinion Mr. Shock, I think, y concurred. It has been said that 
they would not float when finished, armed and equipped, and ready 
for sea. But the Miantonomoh is afloat with all her machinery on 
board, and is high out of water, and it is said by those competent 
to judge that when her turrets and guns are adjusted, anu her coal 
and stores are on board she will float even higher out of water than 
was calculated when she was commenced. The Amphitrite, the 
Terror, and the Monadnock are in all respects like the Miantonomoh 
in size and design. The Monadnock is in the private yard of the 
conttactor on the Pacific coast. The Government owes the con- 
tractor, Mr. Burgess, several thousand dollars on account, and will 
neither take the vessel away and pay him the reservations due him 
nor allow him to finish his contract. He is now an old man, nearly 
or quite eighty years of age, and is much broken down in health. 
This injustice ought not longer to be inflicted upon him, for no one 
charges him with any wrong. 

These vessels are all of one general type. If upon a careful and 
intelligent examination of them it sh determined that they 
will not float sufficiently high when completed as originally de- 
signed, changes can be made which will remedy the defect. One 
turret instead of two can be put on them. The four now. on the 
stocks are not so far completed that thisor other changes cannot be 
made in them if it is found necessary or e ient. 

When I was asked by the Secre of the Navy, not long since, 
what would be the lèast I would advise should be done to these 
vessels, I gave him this opinion, and I will take the liberty to give 
the same as my advice to this House now, 

If you will not finish them as originally designed, then, in the 
interest of economy, I would recommend that you spend $50,000 
upon the Puritan and $25,000 upon each of the others to put their 

fts and propellers on, stop up all of the valves in the hulls, 
launch them, and take them down into the fresh waters of the Del- 
aware, and let them wait there until you are ready to make the 
necessary appropriations for their completion, and then make appro- 
riations, as may be hereafter determined upon, for their completion. 
That, I say, is the least that ought to be done. 

Mr. ROBESON. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts whether the provisions of this bill do not do exactly what he 
advises. The provisions of this bill are, as far as these monitors are 
concerned, to put the turret on the Miantonomoh, which is com- 
pleted except her turrets; to launch the others from the private 
yards in which they are, and to do nothing upon the hulls, nothin 
upon the armor, but to expend the remaining money appropriated, 
that is, a million of dollars, upon the engines and the machinery of 
such vessels as the Secretary of the Navy may think for the best ad- 
vantage of the service to expend it upon. Now, I desire to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, because he is thoroughly familiar 
with the subject, and I desire his statement to fortify my own, whether 
any body has ever objected to the plans with regard to the engines or 
machinery, or has suggested any modificationsin them from the be- 
ginning to the end of this matter; and whether we are not now 
reserving, upon the question of armor and the hulls, the right and 
the power in the Navy Department and of Congress in the future to 
direct such modifications in the kind of armor as the experience of 
isgeing tine may s t? 

Ir. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I understand, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the pending bill there is a provision for launching the ves- 
sels in the best manner, and a provision for carrying on the work 
upon their engines and machinery only in the appropriation made 
for the construction and repair, which I think, by the way, is putin 
the wrong place, for it is found in the appropriation for steam- 
engineering 

r. HISCOCK. It is put under the control of the Secretary of the 
mary who can authorize it to be expended as he may judge most 
ective, 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I accept all that this bill does for 
these vessels, but I want to put on record here my conviction that 
the duty of the Government is to complete them. I would not urge 
their completion at once, but would launch them simply to get them 


away from the private ship-yards, and let the question of their com- 
pern be determined hereafter. I would not have it said that the 
iritan should not be finished because she stands in John Roach’s 
rivate ship- yard. If there is any stigma upon the contract withhim 
would take the ship entirely away. We ought to finish them, an 
I would not N to consider the question Whether John Roach has 
y 


been perfectly honest or not in his contract with the Government. 
Mr. C I would not casta word of reproach upon that cit- 
izen, for I believe him to be one of the best ship-builders in this 


country, and so far as I know he is as honest as any man on this floor, 
and as free from any desire or intention to injure or take advantage 
of the Government. The other contractors are also men of reputa- 
tion and high standing in the community. We owe them money. 
We should allow them to complete their contracts, or pay them what 
is due and take the ships out of their way. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Will my friend yield to me for a question? 
Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WHITTHORNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I simply ask my friend 
from Massachusetts, when he states that if these vessels are com- 
pleted, as they may be, that is with steel armor, and with the back- 
inghed ates, if there is anything in this bill that does that thing? 

$ IS, of Massachusetts. No. > the gentle- 

man in his speech complained of the provisions concerning the iron- 
clads that there were not sufficient guards thrown around that ap- 
propriation of money. 

r. HISCOCK. If the gentleman from Massachusetts will permit 
me, I will say in answer to the gentleman there is no appropriation 
in the bill for armor at all. 

Mr. ROBESON. None whatever. 
Mr. WHITTHORNE. Pardon me. Right in there, as we may dis- 


cover when we come to the sections of the bill, I nor aere to state 
to my friend that there may be a bug under that chip.” 
Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman will not succeed in finding it. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I am not of asus- 
picious nature. I believe we have to trust somebody, and I am ready 
to trust the 3 Secretary of the Navy. If I were here a Re- 
publican, as I am, with a Democratic administration in power, I do 
not believe I would be so unpatriotic as to say that the Navy of the 
United States should not receive assistance or aid from me until the 
Republican party got into power again. I do not believe that to be 
the 3 spirit by which a member of this House should be gov- 
ern 


I do not think I would say, as I heard said on this floor not very 
long since, thatmy party would make no appropriations for the Na 
to be 3 under a Democratic Secretary. If I should so act, 
thinkI should be open to the suspicion of being governed more by a 
love of peny than of uy country. 

I hope and believe, if the question were presented to me with a 
Democratic administration in power, that 13 would have patriotism 
enough to say, whoever rules the country, that such measures should 
receive my support as are for the best interests of the service. It is 
in my eens essential that the country should be protected and 
defended by land or sea, and I shall be always willing to support 
just and connate appropriations for that purpose. I believe that 
is statesm ip, even though it may not be good politics. 

I am sustained in my rae that the iron-c should be fin- 
ano by Mr. John Lenthall, who is always authority on the other 
side. 

In a report which he made opon the subject to Hon. R. W. Thomp- 
son, the late Secretary of the avy, April 27, 1880, in reply to a joint 
resolution passed April 2, 1880, w ich required him to reperi; first, 
whether it is to the interest of the Government to complete them; 
second, whether, if so, it is to the interest of the Government to 
complete them according to the existing plans, models, and agree- 
ments; and third, if any change is demanded in order to make said 
vessels more efficient for war purposes; and to inquire into the ex- 
tent and character as well as cost of such modifications as they 
should deem necessary, and ifto any other fact material to each of 
the foregoing questions, he said: 

In conclusion, in remy the first inquiry of the joint resolution, it is thought 
to be to the interest of the Governm „but 
not considered to be the interest of the 
to the lans 
them more à 
sengih of the hull, to increase the thickness of the armor, and to substitute a 
su or me’ 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Will the gentleman be good enough 
to inform us whether the Miantonomoh has been strengthened ac- 
cording to the recommendations of Mr. Lenthall? 

Mr. IS, of Massachusetts. I think the Miantonomoh is in 
eee mage the same condition now that she was when that report 
was made, 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Do the drawings which the gentle- 
man submits show the Miantonomoh as she was to be or as she is? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. As she is. Now, with reference 
to these vessels, while I feel that they should be finished, I am not 
wedded to any particular plan. Iam not competent to determine 
upon any plan. But I ask this House to authorize the Secretary of 
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the Navy or some other competent authority to determine in what 
manner these vessels shall be finished before the work on their armor 
is commenced upon. 

In recent years there have been improvements in the matter of 
armor, The English Government has adopted systems of armor 

uite different from those in the original designs of the Terror, the 

mphitrite, the Monadnock, the itan, and the Miantonomoh. 
An officer of the American Navy has devised a system of what he 
calls deflective armor—a system which is worthy to be considered 
by the highest and best officers of the American Navy. I would like 
this House to take such steps that these vessels, which have cost a 
large sum of money, shall be put on the way to be completed in the 
most effective manner. Beyond that, I have no wish in the matter, 
and I should yield my own opinions upon any question of mere form 
or method of completion. I desire to say no more upon this question. 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY OF 1882 As ee WITH THE UNITED STATES NAVY 

OF 1865. 

Mr. Chairman, I turn aside here to say a word personal to myself. 
I may do so as well at this point as anywhere. 

It has been said of me (very unjustly I am 7325 able to demon- 
strate) not here, I believe, nor anywhere 1 think by persons who 
know the exact facts, or have no motive for misrepresenting them, 
but elsewhere, and in some unfriendly e Fee in 1875 and 
1878, or at some time five or six years ago, I represented in some re- 
pa or speech that the American Navy was in very fine condition, 

etter than ever before, and formidable for offensive or defensive 
war; but that lately, in 1880 and 1882, in the last reports upon the 
Navy which I have prepared for the Naval Committee and presented 
to the House, I have represented it in a hopelessly wrecked and ruined 
condition, and utterly incapable of either offensive or defensive war- 
fare. In other ns Fy that I have made public statements con- 
ore the Navy at one period which I have contradicted at a later 
period. 

Justice demands that now and here, where my action upon the 
subject is best understood, I should exhibit the record as my full 
vindication from any charge of inconsistency. 

In the investigation of the administration of the Navy Depart- 
ment, 55 the Committee on Naval Affairs under the direc- 
tion of Mr. WHITTHORNE, its chairman, in 1875-76, I, as a member of 
the committee, took part. IL had the duty in part of writing the 
nh ga of the minority of the committee. m, if ever, was the time 
when I represented our Navy as in a satisfactory condition, If not 
then, then never. Let us turn to that rt and see. I read from 
report No. 784, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, page 180, this 
language, of which Jam the author: 

At the close of our late war the United States were far beyond the rest of the 
world in the matter of iron- c turreted sines that period no new 
iron-clads have been authorized by Congress and many of the older ones have gone 
to decay and have been withdrawn from the service. But during this the 
2 naval powers of Europe have been industriously at work in constructin; 


e, costly, heavily-armored, sea-going 9 other vessels of crea 


and power. t we have no vessels in American Navy which can 


compete with these is a fact, and it needs no long nt or great amount of 
roof to establish it. It is a recognized fact not denied by the Navy Department; 
t is a fact, however, if at all to the disadvantage of the erican Navy, which is 


ee and Recruiting, page 676, miscellaneous proof,) that he visited, on 
a tour of l in Mare t. 
squadron. hen asked the condition of the Navy 


1869 there were in good condition only 12 vessels, while in 1876 there are 70 
vessels; in 1869 there were in that condition known as fair 25 vessels, while in 
1876 there are only 14; in 1869 there were wanting important repairs 24, in 1876 
only 16; in 1869 there were wanting extensive repairs 76, in 1876 only 15; there 
were in 1869 unfit for repaits 58 vessels, and in 1876 there were only 10.” 

This is from the first report ever made by me on the subject of the 
Na It will be seen that while I thus publicly declared our naval 
weakness as compared with the navies of other countries, I was 
simply saying what I am ready now to maintain, that our Navy of 
1876 was, as compared with itself, stronger than at any period before 
the war or since the close of the war in 1865. The extract from Cap- 
tain Shufeldt shows how much stronger it was in 1876 than in 1869, 
four years after the close of the war. Let us g now to the eet | of 
1861, when the war opened. What was our Navy then? I find in 
that admirable and most valuable book by Chief Engineer J. W. 
King entitled“ The War Ships and Navies of the World,” edition of 
1880, at page 378, the following: 

List of ships belonging to the Navy April 1, 1861. 
Steam screw frigates 
Steam screw corvettes, first class 
Steam screw corvettes, class 
Steam screw corvettes, third class . 
Side-wheel ships, first class. 
Side-wheel ships, second Class. 


8 


The Navy of 1861, as we see, had forty-eight sailing-vessels which 
were then supposed to possess some value as fighting ships, and 
thirty-four vessels propelled in part by steam, eight of which were 
side-wheel vessels, even then out of date for war purposes, leaving 
only twenty-six screw steam-vessels in our Navy. 

Between 1865 and 1869 there was no doubt great deterioration in 
the Navy. The nation rested after a great war, and its ships, many 
of which were built in haste and of poor material, went rapidly to 
decay. From 1869 to 1876 great activity prevailed, and really the 
complaint in 1876 was that in an effort to save and restore the Navy 
too much money had beenexpended. The investigation of that year 
was in fact in part instituted upon charges of waste, extravagance, 
a corruption in the expenditure of money upon the ships of the 


avy. 

I think I should not be far wrong in saying that the American 
Navy, feeble as it truly is as compared with cooks ren navies, as 
compared with itself in its past history is in fair condition, more for- 
midable than it was in 1861 or in 1 a little less so than it was in 
1876, because of the neglect and hostility of Congress toward it since 
that time. Since 1876 some vessels have become worthless and only 
~~ has been added, the Nipsic, which was two-thirds finished at 
that time. 

Wooden sailing-vessels and side-wheel steamers made the bulk of the 
Navy in 1861. The iron-clad was unknown and the monitorhad not 
even been dreamed of. When the Merrimac and Monitor met in con- 
flict March 9, 1862, they settled several important questions in naval 
warfare. ‘Then it was made certain that for harbor and coast defense 
thick armor and heavy guns could only be relied upon. The Merri- 
mac had the day before demonstrated that sail-power and wooden 
walls were out of date in war. In the conflict of one brief hour a 
lesson in naval warfare was taught which all the naval powers of 
the world have learned by heart, and which nearly all have profited 
by more than the United States. We have now in our Navy fit for 
service fourteen iron-clads, every one of them of iron, and much more 
formidable than was the Monitor of 1861. 


VIRWS OF THE NAVAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE. 


The Committee on Naval Affairs have in their reports to this House 
at this session shown the Navy substantially as it is. The list of all 
the vessels, their present location, use, and condition, is shown in the 
extracts from those reports, hereto appended. 

I have never at any time or place in any report or speech under- 
taken to say that our Navy was worthy of our country or at all to 
be compared with the navies of other powers. In the report made 
to the House by the Committee on Naval Affairs, which the chair- 
man [Mr. WHITTHORNE] did me the honor to intrust to me to draw, 
and which had the unanimous approval of that committee, and which 
was reported May 7, 1878, and numbered 662, may be found the fol- 
lowing : 

Our relative naval gave as compared with the leading naval and maritime 
nations is shown by the following extracts from Martin's Year-Book for 1878, de- 
sn ve of the navies of France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Spain, and 

ey. 

It is provable that among the ships composing the navies of these countries 
there are some which, like many in our own Navy, are useless for war purposes; 
but the iron-clad vessels of those countries, it must be borne in mind, are com 
tively new, aari been all built since we ceased building. They aro in a 
measure, if not w. oliy, creations inspired by the Monitor, and there is 7 rea- 
son to suppose that they are timprovements upon that vessel, and they 
are generaily in a condition fit for war. 

Here followed lists of the navies of France, of Germany, England, 
Italy, Spain, and Turkey, The report then continues as follows: 


The facts here presented are startling, and so 8 no argument 
from the committee will be needed to arouse Congress, or if not Congress the 
country, toa sense of insecurity and danger which will demand that immediate 
steps be taken to strengthen our means of defense at home, and to provide a fleet 
for service at sea worthy of a nation hitherto POPISE a proud eminence as a 
naval power, and having a record in the annals of naval warfare of which older 
nations might well be envious. 

The committee will not in e e er to inquire how it happens that our 
Navy is in such feeble and unsatisfactory condition, nor to whom the blame be- 
longs. On those questions we r. Upon the facts here presented, and 

unanimously 


t 
upon the lessons of patriotism duty which they teach, we do 


e are 


our 
wes 
— be prepared to meetand beat back the most powerful enemy, and we should 
also 


ernisers 
knows how much she gained by the destruction of our commerce during our late 
that destruc- 


damage which 


readiness for such a contest would keep the peace and compel her to 


we were in 
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submit to our just and reasonable demands, and we are not likely to make other 
demands of a nation in whose honor and glory we have so t and so proud an 
interest. What we have said of England will apply to any other of the comme: 


nations. To be 3 for war is to be secure in peace, 
But we are not T for war; we are wholly un . We have, however, 
profound peace, and therefore the time to Bryon ip ‘or war. 
e may begin carefully, and may consult and exercise in our preparations the 


thirteen years, and have been year b reducing ani g our naval ex- 
penditures, and even suffering our s to to decay, all Europe, indeed the 
whole world, has been carrying to fullest demonstration the experiments which in 


ditures and dreadful failures and great suc- 
cesses we can now have the benefit of at the least possible cost. 
This fact goes far to reconcile us for our present feeble naval 
They have had the experience and suffered the loss; but the 
part at least. 
Tay have the ships and the guns, to be sure, but they have the bad ones as well 
as the good ones, 
We can imitate and, Ihave no doubt, improve upon the good ones, while the bad 
and worthless ones will be theirs alone. 


In another part of the same report occurs this language : 


wer. 
its are ours, in 


We have been thus particular in 8 the present condition, armament, 
and displacement of each vessel of the Navy, our actual strength as a naval 
by Congress and the coun- 


wer may be fully understood and if possible 
en ‘We have attempted to strip off all disguises and to penetrate all mysteries, 
and to present the undisguised and simple truth. 

In guns we are not less feeble than in ships, as will ap from the followin, 
statement furnished by Commodore W. N. Jeffers, Chief of the Bureau of . 
nance, showing how each vessel now in service, and such as by completion or re- 
pair may be made serviceable, are or will be armed. As compared with the guns 
other navies, they are by no means creditable to us. 


On the 28th of May, 1878, in a speech delivered on this floor in 
advocacy of a bill known as a bill providing for the establish- 
ment of a board of assistants for the Navy of the United States, and 
for other p ” some of the leading provisions of which the 
Committee on A 3 have adopted in the bill before us, and 
are now at last likely to be enacted, I said: 


It was to me a most startling and astounding fact, when I learned that our whole 
preacnt Secon naval oe both — pone ie — — * 1 
consisted of o; orty-three vessels, ca wo hun and forty-five guns 
and having an M te displacement of 80,665 tons. Di 

Such is, however, the truth. We have practically no navy worthy of the name, 
and I think the announcement should be made in the most public manner in order 
that the country may know and understand it, and that Congress may prepare 
itself for the adoption of some wise future pay in its naval affairs. It is wise 
that statesmen having the well-being and honor of the country in their Kooning 
should know the whole truth, however humiliating and alarming, to the end tha 
they may promptly seek and apply the remedy. 

I do not propose to say by whose fault it happens that our Navy is in its present 
shamefully weak and feeble condition. I propose to accuse no man—to defend no 


man. I cannot refrain from saying, however, in g, that Congress itself, by 
its neglect of the su 333 the whole period since the close of the war, must be 
and ought to be held to answer for a large s of the responsibility for our present 


naval weakness. Congress cannot plead in defense want of information or admo- 
nition. Every year since the close of the war the condition of the Navy has been 
made known, and Congress has been re y warned that without more and 
better ships the country would in case of war with one of the great naval powers 
be helpless, and would suffer defeat and disaster. During that whole period, how- 
ever, Congress has authorized the construction of only ht small sloops of war. 


I think I am justified upon this exhibit in saying that we have practically no 
navy. If foreign war should come upon us we should be less able than at any other 
time in our history as a nation to defend our own shores invasion, and we 
could not strike an aggressive blow upon the sea if we relied alone upon our Navy 


proper. 

Lam not forgetful of the fertility of American inventive genius or the heroic 
daring of American naval officers and seamen, and I have little fear that any for- 
eign 3 could successfully invade our shores or possess themselves of our great 

rts and harbors. The torpedo and other means of defense so well unders' 

y our poopie would doubtless protect us in this respect. But our present Navy 
would riven in disgrace from the seas and compelled to seek ignominious pro- 
tection behind our coast and harbor defenses, and our commerce, left unprotected, 
would fall an easy prey to the enemy. Fora great nation like this, bounded by 
two oceans, rich in all the natural resources and capable of leading in the com- 
merce of the world, and having a Daniy iy daring population ready and anxious 
to carry our flag in honor and in glory to every ea where commerce invites, and 
to defend it be gous every foe, whether foreign or domestic, this condition is dis- 
honorable and even disgraceful. 

Since the close of our civil war we have been strangely neglectful of our Navy 
and of our rank asa naval power. At the opena of that memorable struggle we 
held a position of substantial equality with the other nations. We had not, to be 
sure, a great Navy as compared with some others, but our ships were the equals 

for class, our guns as powerful and our officers and seamen as brave and 
skillfal as those of any nation. The weapons of naval warfare were then under- 
stood equally well by all, and could be increased and multiplied by all or any, 
as the demands of war or the interests of commerce might seem to require. 
Then personal daring and prowess counted for something in naval conflict, and 
indeed, as may be illustrated abundantly from our own naval history, often com- 
rae for lack of ships and armanent. At that time the American Navy was 

‘ormidable alike for offensive or defensive war, and was held in respect at least 
by all the other naval nations. ships were as fast, as well armed, manned, 
aae „ as those of any nation, and their models wore among the finest in 

e world. 

The history of the American Navy is the pride of every true lover of his coun- 

. It has accomplished in the short period of its existence as much as any navy 
in the world, and has won victories both of war and peace as renowned and glorious 
as any recorded in the annals of time. It is devoutly to be wished that its future 
‘a as honorable as has been its past history. 

ut no honorable future awaits it unless Congress shall provide new ships and 
armament equal to the requirements of improved modern naval warfare and 
` barons of the parton a ee nigo: i 

e progress in the last m years in naval architecture, in guns, projectiles, 

fuses, and exploders has been truly marvelous. All science has eee to 

oad — N. A has added rec ot ses 4 ank of knowledge upon 

subject, or e Way, or poin out the to these t improvements 
with more intellige: nce than America, * e F 

* * * 


Nevertheless the close of the war found us in 3 of an iron-clad fleet 
e 


the largest and for defense the most formidable in world, and with a sea-going 
navy sufficiently numerous and powerful to secure immunity from all danger of for- 
eign war. We had conquered a peace after the most destructive war of modern 
times and were in condition to maintain it. No nation in that supreme moment of 
our triumph and exultation had any temptation to en in war with us. Even 
England, with her great wealth and resources and her immense naval power, 
would have found no provocation sufficient to have induced her to try her strength 
with us. She had, in accordance with her traditional policy, been false to both 
parties to the contest and had incurred the hostility of both sections. She had 
taken the confederacy inte her 1 confidence and sympathy long enough 
to plunder and rob the United States of its commerce. That being accomplished 
and her interests secured, her regard for the confederacy chan, to the coldest 
contempt. She would have looked in vain to this country for aid in a contest with 
the United States at that time. The payment of $15,500,000 has not blotted her 
treachery from the memories of the people of this country nor satistied them that 
the debt is wholly paid. At the close of the contest the people of both sections 
were exhausted, weakened, and impoverished. They had seen war in all its hor- 
rors, had felt its cruelties, and were satisfied. They gladly turned from the pur- 
suits and thoughts of war to those of peace. 

It is not strange that at the close of the war and when peace was assured the 
nation pursued the policy of selling off the vessels temporarily added to the Navy, 
laying up her iron-clads, and 3 her sen- going squadrons to the lowest pos- 
sible numbers. Is is not strange that we have s still ever since, doing noth- 
ing to increase our power on the ocean, and have suffered our ships, then so for- 

dable, to be destroyed by rust and decay. 

But I fear we have fallen into a grave error, which, if not fatal to us, will yet 
be repented of in sorrow. 

We taught the world lessons in naval architecture and naval warfare, which it 
carefally studied and appreciated and which it has imitated and greatly improved 
upon. ile we have rested, economized, and indulged m paee and vanity over 
our past achievements, all the great nations have far outstripped us in the means 
and capacity for war. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is the record. Upon it I think I can stand 
and defiantly challenge all comers to show that on this question I 
have ever uttered or written one sentence which conflicts with any 
other sentence by me uttered or written. 

My whole effort has been to show to Congress and the onk 
that while our Navy as compared with itself in the past was in tol- 
erable condition, yet that when compared with the navies of the 
world it was unsafe to be relied upon for the national defense, and 
wholly unworthy of this great Republic. That seems to have been 
my mission. Ihave tried to be faithful to that mission. Mr. Chair- 
man, I need no other vindication from the accusations I have named 
and of which I complain than the record which I have thus in part 
only called up from the forgotten and receding past. 


THE NAVAL COMMITTEE AND ITS WORK. 


Having said thus much for my own personal vindication, I now 
return to the subject of the appropriation bill. 

The bill reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs for the re- 
construction of the Navy to which I have before referred, from 
which the Committee on Appropriations have been kind enough to 
extract several important provisions, cannot now be reached or 
acted upon, but in ussing the bill before us I may be pardoned 
for explaining to some extent the provisions of that other bill which 
has furnished so large a part of this one. 

Heretofore naval committees of this House, when organized, have 
been allowed to in the dark with little aid from the Navy De- 

artment as to the t methods of building up or improving the 
avy. Nosystems have been proposed and no methods suggested. 

The late Secretary of the Navy saw and appreciated some of the 
difficulties which beset the paths of naval committees, and attempted 
to remove them. He saw, I suppose, how difficult it would be for 
a Committee on Naval Affairs, composed largely, if not wholly, of 
gentlemen unfamiliar with the subject, to deal wisely with the great 
and complex questions involved, unaided by recommendations and 
1 from the Department. 

. Chairman, what are the subjects with which the Committee 
on Naval Affairs is called upon to deal. 

The Navy Department is the great mechanical department of the 
Government. It deals not only with purely scientific questions of 
great subtlety and intricacy but with the construction of great ves- 
sels of war and the wonderfully intricate and ponderous steam-en- 
gines which propel them, with guns and their carriages, with gun- 
powder and other explosives, with all manner of machinery, and 
with the various weapons of offense and defense made use of in war. 
I may say without offense that the Committee on Naval Affairs is re- 
quired to consider more purely technical, mechanical, and scientific 
questions than perhaps any other committee. 

The late Secretary tried to anticipate our necessities, and at least 
to point out for us a way to useful results. 

ADVISORY BOARD. 


He organized on the 29th of June, 1881, the naval advisory board, 
so called. The order under which that board was convened and 
acted is as follows: 


ORDERS OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
BOARD. 


CONVENING THE NAVAL ADVISORY 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 29, 1881. 

I. In order to meet the exigencies of the Navy, it is highly important, in the 
opinion of the Department, to presentin the . of the . at the next 
session of Con; a practical and plain statement of the pressing need of appro- 
priate vessels in the service at the present time. 

Such a statement can best be furnished by an advisory board, who may consult 
together and be able to reconcile conflicting opinions and theories with reference 
to the number and class of such vessels as should be constructed, and to unite in 
recommending such as Congress would be most likely to approve. 
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II. Accordingly, the following officers in the service are detailed to constitute 
ch a board: 


sn t 
Rear-Admiral John 5 
Commodore William G. Temple. 
Captain P. C. Johnson. 

Captain 3 


. Evans. 

Commander A. 8. Crowninshield. 

Lieutenant M. R. S. MacKenzie. 

Lieutenant Ed. W. Very. 

Chief Engineer B. F. Isherwood. 

Chief Engineer C. A. Loring. 

Passed Assistant C. H. Manning. 

Naval Constructor John Lenth. 

Naval Constructor Theo. D. Wilson. 

Naval Constructor Philip Hichborn. 

a Tue board will consider and advise the Department upon the following 
subjects: 

1. The number of vessels that should now be built. 

2. Their class, size, and displacement. 

3. The material and form of their construction. 

4. The nature and size of the engines and machinery required for each. 

4 ane ordnance ane — 8 de 

. The appropriate equipments an g of each. 

7. The internal arrangements of each, and u such other details as may seem 
to be necessary and proper; and lastly, the probable cost of the whole of each ves- 
sel when complete and y for service. 

IV. The members of the board will assemble in Washington City on the 11th 


day of July next, at 12 5 and will report to the Department the result of 
their labors not later than the 10th day of November next. 
WILLIAM H. HUNT, 


Secretary of the Navy. 


The high character of the venerable head of this board and of his 
associates challenges for their report at least respectful considera- 
tion. Nomen, certainly, comprehend and appreciate more fully than 
they the wants and necessities of the Navy. 

his board convened on the day named in the order, and with great 
industry pursued their investigations through several months, and 
on the 7th day of November, 1881, they made their report to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, which has been printed and is now in the pos- 
session of Con In their report, age 13, may be found as the 
general result of the work of the board the following: 
SUMMARY OF THE NUMBER, CLASS, TYPE, AND COST OF THE VESSELS THAT THE BOARD 

RECOMMEND NOW BE BUILT, 

Two first-rate steel, double-decked, unarmored cruisers, having a displacement 
of about 5,873 tons, an average sea s; of fifteen knots, and a battery of four 
8-inch and twenty-one 6-inch 8. 500 2 

Six first-rate steel, double-decked, unarmored having a displacement 
of about 4,560 tons, an average sea s of fourteen knots, and a battery of four 
8-inch and fifteen 6-inch guns. Cost, $8,532,000. 

Ten second-rate steel, single-decked, unarmored cruisers, having a displacement 
of about 3,043 tons, an average sea speed of thirteen knots, and a of twelve 
6-inch guns. Cost, $9,300,000. 

Twenty fourth-rate wooden cruisers, having a displacement of about 793 tons, 
8 me speed of ten knots, and a battery of one 6-inch and two 60-pounders. 

Five steel rams of about 2,000 tons displacement, and an average sea 5; of 
thirtcen knots. Cost, $2,500,000. $ 5955 

Five torpedo gunboats of about 450 tons displacement, a maximum sea speed of 
not less than thirteen knots, and one 888 rifled gun. Cost, $725,000. 

Ten cruising to o-boats, about 100 feet long, and having a maximum speed of 
not less than twenty-one knots per hour. Cost, $380,000. 

Ten harbor toepoto-bonta, about 70 feet long, and having a maximum speed of 
not less than seventeen knots per hour. Cost, $250,000. 

Total cost of vessels recommended now to be built, $29,607,000. 

As will be noticed, shoy recommend in this summary the construc- 
tion of sixty-eight vessels or eight different classes. Such in their 
opinion are the present necessities of the naval service. 

They recommend as the tirst in character, if not in present im- 

rtance, two first-rate steel double-decked unarmored cruisers, 

aving a displacement of abont 5,873 tons, a sea speed of fifteen 
knots, to be armed with 8 and 6 inch breech-loading guor They 
estimate the cost at $3,560,000, or $1,780,000 each. This estimate 
covers not the hulls alone, but the completed ship, with engines and 
armament and ready for equipment and stores, This estimate in- 
cludes the cost of guns of modern types and of high power and 
great range. 

The estimates for all the other classes of vessels named in this 
summary were equally thorough and complete. They are of course 
but estimates and may be and probably will be exceeded in execution 
of the work recommended. Estimates usually are; but they are the 
calculations of careful and experienced men. The recommenda- 
tions when carried ont will require thirty or forty millions of dol- 
lars. But these vessels alone would make a cruising navy of far 
greater strength than that which we now have, which has cost vastly 
more. 

The board also recommended the construction of six first-rate steel 
double-deck unarmored cruisers, haying a displacement of about 
4,560 tons, an average sea speed of fourteen knots, and a battery of 
8-inch and 6-inch guns; the cost of which was estimated to be 
$8,532,000, or $1,422,000 each. These were also completely equipped; 
they were armed and prepared to take the sea to do effective serv- 
ice as cruisers. Then they recommended ten second-rate steel single- 
decked unarmored cruisers, haying a displacement of about 3,043 
tons, an average sea speed of thirteen knots, and a battery of twelve 
6-inch guns, esr EP00 T0 They also recommend twenty wooden 
cruisers; five steel rams of about 2,000 tons displacement, with an 
average sea speed of thirteen knots; five torpedo gun-boats of about 


oll 


450 tons displacement, with a maximum sea speed of not less than 


thirteen knots; ten cruising torpedo-boats about 100 feet long, hay- 
ing a maximum speed of not less than twenty-one knots per hour, 
and ten harbor torpedo-boats about 70 feet long, having a maximum 
sea speed of not less than seventeen knots per hour; and the total 
estimated cost of all these vessels is put down at $29,607,000. 


THE WORK OF THE PRESENT NAVAL COMMITTEE. 
When our committee assembled at the commencement of this 
presons session of Con these were problems which we had to 

eal with. The majority of the advisory board recommended or 
agreed that the ships should be built of steel. The board was not 
unanimous in this. They also had some difference of opinion as to 
whether the second-class vessels should have been sparor open decks, 
and these questions were referred to our committee. We were au- 
thorized to commence an investigation into the subject, and I think 
no one will deny that the committee has faithfully disch: its 
duty. Certainly no gentleman who has read the testimony taken, 
and the report of the committee, will fail to give us credit for an 
honest effort to get at the truth. 

We felt constrained, before adopting the views of the board as to 
the kind of ships to be built, to determine for ourselves if possible 
and to give Con; the information upon which to base a deter- 
mination also what material ought to be used in their construction. 
In . great a work it would be folly not to select the 
very best ible material. These ships when built may last fifty 

ears. They certainly will outlast any wooden steam-vessel ever 

uilt many times over. We felt it to be our duty to recommend the 
building of no ship which would not be in all respects equal to and if 
possible superior to any ever built for cruising purposes. Wethink 
that no cruising ship at this day should have an average sea speed of 
less than fifteen knots, and even this is too low. In the bill we have 
provided that the two largest ships shall have an average sea speed 
of at least fifteen knots per hour, There are but few vessels in the 
world, even in the merchant-marine service, that can attain and long 
sustain that speed; perhaps not a dozen in all. But the age is a 
progressive one. We are to build for the future, and we should se- 
cure in our new vessels all the attainable speed. We should discount 
as much of the future as possible. 


STEEL AND IRON. 


To enable us to decide the problem left to us by the advisory 
board, by reason of their disagreement, we invited before us the 
largest manufacturers of steel and iron inthecountry. Many came 
bringing specimens of their manufactures. We had specimens from 
the Norway Iron and Steel Works at Boston, Park Brothers & Co. of 
Pittsburgh, the Otis Steel Works of Cleveland, and Shoenberger & 
Co. of 1 

I hold in my hand two pieces of steel plate, one from the works 
of the Otis Company of Cleveland and one from Park Brothers & Co. 
of Pittsburgh—steel of the mild type, capable of bearing a terrible 
strain of 60,000 pounds to the square inch and having an elongation 
or ductility of 20 to 25 per cent, when used cold. I have also here 
an ay good specimen from each of the other establishments 
named. 

The specimen I now hold I saw folded cold under a steam-hammer at 
pa haga lcci It was a piece ofsteel taken at random out of the sera 
heap. It presents no sign of strain or fracture. It will be noti 
that they are specimens of §-plate steel, and that they are folded two 
bey hy or four double and driven down perfectly flat, as you might 
fold a pocket handkerchief. I now take up a piece of plate iron of 
the same thickness. It is the same kind of iron usually used in 
plating iron ships. It is said to be of a good quality and better than 
much which is used for that purpose. As you see, in bending cold 
it fractures at 65 degrees. The best of rolled plate. iron is laminated 
and splits, and when used in boilers is liable to blister. In its manu- 
facture the different layers of which it is composed do not become 
8 welded. Not so with steel. It is cast into ingots and then 

eated and rolled into plates. It is homogeneous and cannot lami- 
nate. It is perfectly welded in every part. Steel can never present 
the appearance shown in this piece of blistered boiler-iron. 

We have recommended that steel be used in all the vessels which 
we have recommended to be built. We propose, in view of the 
present condition of the Navy, that only tie best and the largest 
ships recommended by the advisory board shall now be unde: en, 
two of the largest and four of the second size. These, with the 
steam-ram and the torpedo-boats recommended, will cost the sum of 
$10,000,000, if built of steel, equipped, armed, and ready for the 
ocean. 

It was urged by some members of the advisory board and by oth- 
ers that it might not be prudent to limit the Department to the use 
of steel in the construction of these vessels, because it was not cer- 
tain that steel in sufficient quantity, of the proper quality, could be 
produced in this country. But the investigation, we think, ought 
to remove that doubt. ‘The evidence reported satisfied the commit- 
tee, I think, (it certainly satisfied me,) that the quantity is fully 
equal to any demand of the Government. This is, if not the first, 
not less than the second steel-producing country in the world, and 
our progress in the direction of steel production is now very rapid. 
It is also true that the American mild steel is unrivaled by any 
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made elsewhere. So much for the bill reported by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 


TORPEDO-BOATS. 


Since that bill was reported, and in view of the fact that we have 
no cruising iron-clads and no iron-clads except the fourteen small 
single-turret iron-clads for use in harbors and rivers and in com- 
paratively smooth water, and in view of the recommendation of the 
advisory board that “five torpedo-gunboats of about 450 tons dis- 
placement, &c., should be built, the Committee on Naval Affairs have 
voted to recommend to the House as an amendment when the bill 
shall come up for action a provision authorizing the construction 
of five torpedo-gunboats of not less than 450 tons displacement 
each, having an average sea speed of not less than thirteen knots 
per hour, and the fullest maneuvering power, and capable of carry- 
ing each one breech-loading rifle gun of high power of not less than 
10-inch caliber.” 

The reason for this action on the part of the Naval Committee 
should be stated. As I have before said in speaking of the unfin- 
ished iron-clads, there has lately been introduced the idea of deflect- 
ive armor. We have one ship in our wg which is adapted to this 
kind of defense. She has been very much criticised, and by man 
persons condemned as a failure. She has been a costly vessel, but 
am convinced that she embodies ideas which may be utilized in new 
constructions and which may prove of t value. I refer to the 
Alarm, which was built under the direction of Admiral Porter and 
upon plans designed by him. 

She had a propelling-wheel known as the Fowler wheel,” which 

d the t merit of being able to turn the vessel rapidly on 
its center po almost in her own length. That wheel proved a 
. failure in many respects. It did not furnish the speed expected or 
desired. Congress in its liberality two years ago appropriated 
$25,000 for the purpose of putting into that vessel a new propelling- 
wheel. The wheel adopted was that known as the Mallory steer- 
ing and propelling screw.” 
ince that wheel or screw was pisen on board the Alarm a board 
of engineers, consisting of Chief Engineers B. F. Isherwood, Theo. 
Zeller, and Geo W. Magee, have, Py order of the Secretary 
of the Navy, examined and very thoroughly testedit. Their report, 
which is very full and exhaustive of the subject, bears date January 
31, 1882. That report did not get into print so that the Committee 
on Naval Affairs could have the benefit of it until their bill had 
been reported and placed on the Calendar. The report closes with 
these words: 


As now perfected the Mallory system can be recommended as meet: ev 
requirement of the purposes for which it is intended. r 


The system is designed both for propelling and steering. Under 
the control of this screw the speed of the Alarm has been greatly im- 
proved. It is claimed for her that with a clean hull and engines in 
good condition she has erinig made twelve miles per hour. Her en- 
gine is understood not to ual to her requirements, nor well 
adapted to develop the best qualities of the vessel. Whatever may 
be justly said in condemnation of this vessel, she has many advan- 
tages. She breaks the water in her forward movement less than any 
ordinary vessel, for the reason that her under-water to o-bow acts 
as a sharp wedge and divides the water with less surface disturbance 
than does an ordinary perpendicular prow. Her bows only are ar- 
mored. By the aid of her wheel she can keep her sharp deflective 
bows always toward an enemy even in retreat. She can turn round 
on her center in three minutes, and move backward with slightl 
less speed than in moving forward. She can carry with safety a muc 
heavier gun than she now has, and should be armed with the modern 
breech-loading steel rifle- 


n of high power, of eleven-inch caliber 
at least; and it is claim 


by some that she can carry even a larger 


n. 1 
ont we should now build a few single-gun 3 utilizing 
in their construction all the advantages possessed by the Alarm, 
adding such modifications and improvements as experience may sug- 
gest, arm them with heavy rifles and improve upon the deflective 
armor by the use of steel, we should have harbor defenses of real 
value. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Would not the monitors now under 
construction accomplish the purpose the gentleman aims at? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I am not certain whether the 
monitors can be provided with the deflective turrets instead of the 
upright or vertical turrets designed for them or not. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. But could they be converted into 
such rams as the gentleman has been describing? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I have not been describing a 
ram, but a single-gun torpedo-boat with sharp, deflective, armored 
bows. I do not think the vessels now on the stocks could well be 
converted into that kind of vessel. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. That is the answer I wanted. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. The monitors are too large for 
such use. The proposed chair age e are to be only four hun- 
dred and fifty or five hun tons displacement. 

Iam admonished that I must hasten to a conclusion. I shall, 
with the permission of the House, insert in my speech as printed in 
the RECORD many things which I now omit for want of time. 


GUNS. 


I wish to call attention for a moment to the s with which ves- 
sels of the American Navy is armed. It is fashionable now to laugh 
when our naval s are mentioned. Isympathize with the fashion. 
But it was not always so. If we are feeble in guns as well as ships, 
it is the fault of Congress, and Con only can remedy the defect. 
During and at the close of our late war the United States was not 
behind other nations in naval ordnance, and if we are so far behind 
them now it is because we have absolutely stood still while all the 
other nations have been moving in a terrific march of improvement. 
I refer to a speech which I made in the House on the 14th of April, 
1880. I quote briefly from that speech, as I cannot better express 
now my views on the subject: 


The American 11-inch smooth-bore gun was considered in England a most for- 
midable weapon no longer ago than the battle between the Ke: o and the Ala- 
bama, June 19, 1864, and the English writers at that time declared it to be a better 
gun than could be found on any English ship. The London Evening Star, soon 
after the battle, in an article describing it, said of the armament of the Kear- 


e: 

Ae. Pat she also had two 11-inch smooth-bore Dahlgrens; and it is to these tre- 
mendous weapons the sinking of the Alabama is due.“ 

The Liverpool Me of June 25, 1864, six days after the battle, said: 

It is notorious that thers is not an 11-inch gun on board a vessel in the British 
navy, while on board the Kearsarge there are two of these tremendous weapons, 
each capable of 5 shell or shot." 

In an account of that e, written by Frederick Milnes Edge, published in 
London in 1864, is the following, showing the opinion in Europe of the American 
The two vessels were as near], ible 


gun at that time: 

There is but one key to this victory. as 
equal in size, s armament, and crew, and the contest was decided b the supe- 
riority of the II- inch Danon paos of the Kearsarge over the Blakily rifle and 
the vaunted 68-pounder of the bama, in conjunction with the greater coolness 
and sharper aim of the former's crew. 

> * * * * * * 

“ The French, at Cherbourg, were by no means dilatory in recognizing the value 
of these Dahl guns. cers of all es, naval and military alike, crowded 
the vessel du 9 rt, and they were all eyes for the massive pivots 
and for nothin . Guns, ca and even rammers and sponges, were care- 
fully m ; and if the pieces can be made in France, many months will not 
2 pnei their muzzles will be grinning through the port-holes of French 
ships of war. 

Wo have no such gun in E as the 11-inch erent but it is considered 
behind the age in America. The der is by us as a heavy piece, 
but in the United States it is the minimum for „Where some ships 
8 the 11-inch gents broadside. * * It is considered far too light, 
however, for the sea-going -clads, although throwing a solid shot of 160 pounds; 

et it has made a wonderful stir on both sidesof the channel. What, then, will be 
thought of the 15-inch throwing a shot of 480 pounds, or of the 200-pound Par- 
rott with its range of five miles?” 

Such was the state of American gunnery in 1864. We are, however, but little 
further advanced than at that time, while England, instead of having no gun in 
its navy equal to our 11-inch smooth-bore gun of 8 tons, mounts upon her ships of 
war rifies of 81 tons, throwing shot of nearly a ton's weight, and which can pen- 
etrate 22 inches of solid iron armor. t America longer hesitate to put her 
Sp hat dees, es forges, and her founderies at work? Fora nation which pro- 
poses to dominate a hemisphere, and to dictate to the great naval powers of Fu- 
rope non-interference in the affairs of the American republics, the United States 
ek singularly neglectful of the means by which she may make her manifesto effect- 


This tells the story of the state of American gunnery in 1864, and 
the reason for our present weakness. It is not that our guns are 
poorer now than then, for we have the same and a few even better 
170 da the Ke arsarge, the ship which ha 

‘o-day the Ke e, the ship which won that great victory, is 
even a better ship than she was on that day. She carries RENES 
the two 11-inch Dahlgren guns which are said to have given her the 
victory over the Alabama, She is as able now as then to en in 
battle, and in an engagement with another Alabama work be as 
likely now as then to come off victorious. But there will be no 
more Alabamas. The fighting cruisers of all European powers carry 
guns as superior to hers as were hers superior to those of the Alabama 
at that time. The K as a fighting ship has won her last vic- 
toy. Both ship and guns are of a past age. sheis useful, 
and bears the flag which she defended and honored worthily. In 
war she would stay in port. 


CRUISING VESSELS OF WAR. 


While I cannot of course find it in ny heart to complain of the 
Committee on Appropriations for what they have done, yet I desire 


to call the attention of the House to the appropriation they propose 
for the Department of Construction an pair. They give the 
meager sum of $1,750,000. How is this to be applied? Out of it is 


to come, according to the bill, first, the cost of materials and stores 
of all kinds; labor in navy-yards and on foreign stations; preserva- 
tion of materials; purchase of tools; wear, tear, and repair of ves- 
sels afloat; and general care, increase, and protection of the Navy 
in the line of construction and repair and incidental expenses. 
Now, this will cost a large sum, even if the 30 per cent. limitation 
as torepair of wooden ships is accepted. One million dollars of 
this appropriation at least will be thus consumed. The balance is 
all they pro to allow for the commencement of the new navy, 
now so much needed and so universally desired. What will t 
balance of $500,000 or $700,000 do tow the construction of two 
iad steel ships of war, designed to be the best unarmored cruising 
pe which float upon the ocean? 
ut I thank them even for this little. If, however, it is porer 
and no violation of our sacred rules to make appropriation i 
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bill for new shi 


of this small amount, what prevents that commit- 
tee, if they really feel as I have no doubt a majority of them do, 
that a navy is needed and onght now to be built, from generously per- 
mitting an amendment to the bill appropriating a sum adequate to 
the commencement of all the vessels recommended by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs? I hope at least they will consent to some increase 
of appropriation for the two cruisers, if teas Sage see their way to 


authorize the commencement of others. e are, of course, not to 
5 the Committee on Appropriations. What they are dis- 
posed to do to help the Committee on Naval Affairs to get a hearing 
Hr epito of the rules, we ought to accept in good faith and in thank- 
fulness. 

But I call attention to the fact that this bill does not guard the 
appropriation for new ships. I think small as the a ica is 
it should be properly guarded. This is the point of eginning and 
may prove to be the establishment of a new policy in naval in- 
istration. 

In the bill of the Naval Committee we provide that not one dollar 
of the appropriation shall be expended under the exclusive direction 
of the bureaus 5 exist. Ihave been personally straggling 
during my long membership of the Committee on Naval Affairs, as 
think the former chairman, Mr. WHITTHORNE, will bear witness, to 
lift the Navy up and beyond the liability of great mistakes and fail- 
ures, and to take it out of the divided control of these inharmonious 
bureaus, and to center upon the administration of the construction 
department a combination of skill and knowledge. I have no fault 
to find with men or heads of bureaus. I quarrel only with what I 
believe to be a vicious and expensive system. 

In a former bill reported by me for the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs it was popon to establish a board of assistants for the Navy 
something on the plan of the old board of admiralty, which was in- 
tended to pass upon all 5 and plans. The bill which contained 
that provision has furnished the substance for the two bills reported 
by the present Committee on Naval Affairs, the one for the construc- 
tion of new ships, and the other for sale or destruction of the old 
ones. 

BOARD OF ADVICE AND SURVEY. 

We have been obliged in this new bill, in compliance with the 
views of many persons of knowledge and experience in these mat- 
ters, to adopt another plan and to provide that not one of these t 
ships of war shall be commenced until the Secretary of the Navy 
shall designate a board of five officers of the Navy of the highest 
skill, from the line and the staff, and without reference to rank, 
and also three experts from civil life, who shall pass upon eve 
pian, and that every single step in the process of construction shall 

e submitted to them. That is, not that they shall have power to 
control the Navy, but that they shall advise the head of the Depart- 
ment, shall give him their assistance and counsel, so that he shall 
not be subject to the en of following the lead of some naval 
constructor who may build a good ship without reference to the en- 
gines she is to carry, or the blunders of some steam-engineer who 
may be able to construct splendid engines without reference to the 
ships they shall propel, or some ordnance officer who may build splen- 
did ordnance without reference to the vessel to be armed with them. 

We propose that all the great elements of ships of war shall be 
considered first by the board before a blow is struck in their con- 
struction. I ask this Honse how better could we guard the Treas- 
ury of the Government, and how better could we provide for the con- 
structing of a navy worthy to bear our flag? 

I trust the Committee on Appropriations will accept as an amend- 
ment to their bill the provisions for guarding their appropriations 
ere as found in the bill of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

0. $ 

Under the rules of the House we to-day here have the privilege 
of advocating so much of this appropriation billas will barely pt 
the work, and in my judgment in a very unsatisfactory manner. 

Mr. ROBESON. ill the gentleman pardon me for interrupting 
him a moment? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBESON. Perhaps I misunderstood the gentleman, but I 
thought he said that this bill gave only $750,000 for the construction 
and repair of the Navy. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I said it gave $1,750,000. 

Mr. ROBESON. It gives $1,750,000 to the Bureau of Construction. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. That is what I said. 

Mr. ROBESON. And limits the amount to be expended on the 
repairs of old wooden ships to $400,000. 

Mr. MCLANE. That is what the gentleman from Massachusetts 


said. 
es ROBESON. That will leave $1,350,000 available for new 
ships. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I do not think that is a fair 
statement of it. 

Mr. ROBESON. I so understand it; I speak of the Bureau of 
Construction. The sum of $1,750,000 is appropriated for the Bureau 
of Construction, $400,000 of which only may be expended on the 
repairs of old wooden ships. The remainder will be applicable to 
building theshipsas recommended by the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. How about the other iron-clads? 
How ure they to be provided for? 


one They are provided for in a different portion of 
e bill. 
Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. The gentlemanand I donot differ. 
I stated that the amount given for construction was $1,750,000; and 
Isaid that from this you must first take enough to make your pur- 
chases for that department, which ordinarily cost $500,000 a year; 
that then $400,000 would be required for the repair of old wooden 
ships, leaving the balance of the appropriation 5 to the 
commencement of work on the two great ships of war. I believe 
that this House if it could fairly and fully consider all that we as 
members of the Naval Committee have considered, would consent to 
increase this appropriation largely and put upon it the limitations 
which we have recommended in regard to the expenditure of the 
money. 
The Committee on Appropriations have allowed $100,000 for guns. 
I thank them for so much; but that $100,000 in the hands of the 
Ordnance Bureau will not = duce two 6-inch rifles, manufactured 
as they are to be inour works. Why, sir, in order to commence this 
great work we must either encourage the great iron founders, the 
-makers of the country, by giving them contracts, or we ought to 
egin at once the work of building for our own uses a foundery for 
the manufacture of steel guns, Let me say (for I wish to conceal 
nothing) that when you enter upon the work of building up a navy 
you must spend some money; and you might as well meet the issne 
now as at any other time. The first thing to be done, if you are 
going to commence the construction of heavy steel guns after the 
uropean plan, is to build a 100-ton hammer. We can produce the 
steel here; there is no trouble about that; but when we have the 
steel ingots we must have a hammer equal to that used in Europe; 
this hammer will cost probably a million dollars. 


THE NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. Chairman, there is other new legislation in this bill to which 
I wish briefly to refer. Some of it has been under consideration in 
the Committee on Naval Affairs; the greater part of it has not been. 
Therefore I cannot, as a member or as chairman of the Naval Com- 
mittee, as representing the committee, indorse all these provisions. 
While I am inclined to believe that the provision concerning the 
Naval Academy, cutting down at the bottom is wise, I am not pre- 
pared to cut off at the top. I am not quite content to say that offi- 
cers of the Navy holding the rank of captain, ten of whom have 
been in the service since 1841, officers who went through our late 
war, many of them winning distinction, shall now, just as they are 
about to become commodores, be compelled to retire as captains. 

I do not think it just that officers who have been promoted for 
8 should be retired at a lower wane just as they have reached 
t rad poins of promotion, The Admiral and Vice-Admiral are to be re- 
tired. It issaid that those officers who have received honorable men- 
tion by Congress shall retire with their full pay until they have been 

-five years in theservice. Now, the Admiral entered the service 
in 1829; he has been in it fifty-three years. He has three times re- 
ceived the thanks of Con He has won victories for the country 
of which every Americanis proud. No vote of mine shall everstrike 
af him. No vote of mine shall ever take from him a single honor or 
diminish in his declining years any of the privileges which the coun- 
try has bestowed upon him, Nor shall my vote be given to take 
from that other brave and distinguished officer, Vice-Admiral Rowan, 
either the honors or the pay which he so worthily enjoys. They 
served their country in war. I did not. Mine is not the vote to 
be cast for their dishonor. 


SALE OF OLD AND WORTHLESS VESSELS AND MATERIAL. 


In conclusion I cannot fail to express my satisfaction at the pros- 
pect that the bill before us provides for the final condemnation and 
sale or removal of worthless vessels of the Navy. The Committee 
Appropriations have adopted as a part of this bill, being all of the 
second section, all the essential an aportant provisions of the bill 
reported from the Committee on Naval irs, now No. 6 on the Cal- 
endar of the Whole House on the state of the Union, entitled“ A 
bill to provide a permanent construction fund for the Navy, and for 
other purposes.” That portion establishing a permanent construc- 
tion fund from the proceeds of the sale of old material and old ves- 
sels, and from appropriations therefor, is omitted, but Ido not much 
object on that account. The main and Er purpose of that meas- 
ure was to compel the sale of condemned materials and ships, and 
save the great annual cost of their care and preservation. And itis 
a matter of small moment whether the net proceeds go directly into 
the Treasury as a part of the public money or into a construction 
fund. In either case Congress could do with it just as it should see 
fit. If any considerable amount should be ized it might make 
Congress feel more liberal in its appropriations for the Navy. It is 
a measure of real economy, as I wil show, 

In report No. 139 the Committee on Naval Affairs give three lists 
of old vessels supposed to be useless and which they believe should 
be sold or broken up. Those lists, with the comments of the com- 
mittee upon them, are as follows: 

The following is a list of ei shi 
number of — — age, and lection, hae —— intel r eee the sov" 


0 
eral ert TAA, rotten and utterly worthless, and which must be torn down w. 
they stand because they cannot be floated, and probably could not be sold to be 
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removed. The old timber which they contain has little or no value, and it is 
doubtful whether the metal contained therein is worth the cost of removal. 


Boston navy-yard, 
New York na -yard, 
Do. * 


PPEP 
8888888 


These vessels cannot be 9 without a large expenditure of money, and 
the old material which they con will be the only remuneration the Government 
will secure from their destruction. The Government has now on hand too much 
old material which it cannot use and which should be sold. The bill provides that 
the cost of the destruction and removal of these vessels may be out of the 
construction fund, and that the proceeds of the sales of such old material as is not 
fit for further use shall be paid into such fund. 

Another list, of 24 is here presented, which includes only worn out and 
worthless vessels, which can be of no farther use as vessels of war. They are 
given in classes, as they stand in the Register. 


STEAM-VESSELS. 
Name. Age. | Guns. | Tonnage.| ment. Location. 

FIRST RATE. 
he mg . 1855 12 958 5,440 | Boston navy-yard. 
S eee 1864 2188 4, 220 8 on navy - 

SECOND RATE. a 
Susquehanna ........ 1850 23 2. 213 8,980 | New York navy-yard. 
Congress............. 1867 16 2, 000 3, 050 Portsmouth, T H., 

na -yard 
Worcester ........... 1867 13 2, 000 3, 150 Norfolk navy-yard. 
Benicia ..... ....-..- 1867 12 1,122 2,400 | Mare Island navy- 
Canandaigua......... 1862 9 955| 2,130 | Norfolk na -yard. 
Mono 3 1802 9 960 2,100 | Mare Island navy- 
yard. 

THIRD RATE à 
Narragansett ........ 1858 5 566 1,235 | Mare Island navy- 
Kansas ........-..--- 1863 3 410 900 | Portsmouth, N. H., 

navy-yard. 
eee 1863 3 410 900 | Mare Taland navy- 
S cssenk vetoes 1863 3 410 900 Do. 
Shawmut 1863 3 410 900 | Norfolk navy-yard. 

FOURTH RATE. 

Frolic (purchased). 1864 8 614 1,300 | Washington, D. C., 
navy-yard. 
SAILING-VESSELS 
G an 5 2, 700 4,250 | Boston navy-yard. 
Constitution f ra i 6 1, 335 2,200 | League Island navy- 
8 1855 22 1,475| 2,450 | Portsmouth, N. H., 
Savannah............ 1 
De 1837 2 
Guard (purchased) 2 
N 1836 3 
Supply 1846 2 
Dictator. ..2scsss05cslocencees 2 1,750 4, 500 Do. 
Ne Se Ee Al ee 6 R O i eons scenes Chester, Pa. 


It may be that some of these ships are worth retaining, but I ven- 
ture to pees that for every one on this list worthy of being re- 
tained there will be found two from the list of so-called able ships 
which should be added to it. 

I have not the means of showing how much money these vessels 
have cost for their care and preservation since they ceased to be of 
any service. But I can give the cost of a few of them. 

The following is a list of vessels, with the date of their last cruise 
and the cost of their maintenance, care, and preservation since that 
time: 


From these figures it may be seen that the provisions of the bill 
concerning their sale are wise and expedient, and will result in sub- 
bara ie to the 8 

aking advantage of the privilege granted by the House, I will 
annex in form of an appendix piss ts from the . — of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affi and several a of interest to persons 
seeking information in relation to the Navy. 


APPENDIX A. 


The Naval Register last issued brings official information concerning the Nav 
„ The list of 140 vessels there given is made up of the fol- 
owing : 


rates 
Third. rates Vous 
Fourth-rates, including two torpedo- boats 


Total number of vessels of all classes 


On the 10th day of Jan last this committee made a report (No. 139) to the 
House on the subject of the H. R. No. 677, entitled “ A bill to provide a perma- 
nent construction fund for the Navy, and for other purposes,” in which they givea 
list of eight steam-vessels which are unfinished on the stocks in the navy-yards, 
rotten and utterly worthless. That list is as follows: 


Location. 


Boston navy-yard. 
New York navy-yard. 
De V 


2¹ 
22 
2¹ 
4 
4 
4 


. 
„* cu wn. 
Sackett’s 8 — 


Another list is given of fourteen vessels, which includes only worn-out, obsolete, 
and worthless vessels, which it would be shameless folly and unpardonable ex- 
trayagance to attempt to repair, having no possible present or prospective use, 


and W cost annually a erable sum to guard and save from depredation 
by harbor thieves. That list is appended: 
STEAM-VESSELS. 
Names. Age. Guns. Tonnage. kcy Location. 
FIRST RATE, | 
N ö 1855 12 2, 958 5,540 | Boston navy-yard. 
Florida ...........- 1804 12 2,135 4,220 | New London — 
SECOND RATE. 

Susqnehanna ...... 1850 23 2, 213 8,980 | New York na qe 
Congress 1807 16 2, 000 3,050 | Portsmouth, N „ navy- 
Worcester 1807 13 s 2, 000 3,150 | Norfolk navy-yard. 
Benicia ............ 1867 12 1, 122 2,400 | Mare Island navy yeri: 
EEEE PO e 1802 9 955 2,130 | Norfolk navy-y: 
Monongahela ...... 1862 9 960 2,100 | Mare navy- yard. 

5 566 1. 235 | Mare Island navy-yard. 

3 410 900 | Portsmouth, N. H., navy- 

3 410 900 are Island navy-yard. 

3 410 900 . 

3 410 900 | Norkfolk navy-yard. 
Frolic (purchased) 1864 8 614 1, 300 


W. D. C., è 
— ty navy. 


Still another list is en, which includes eight old bape ae Sy and two iron- 
clads, all of which, with perhaps the exception of the iron-clad Dictator, are utterly 
worthless for naval purposes and wholly unworthy of repair. t Ust is as follows: 


SAILING-VESSELS. 


Location, 


Boston navy-yard. 
League Island navy-yard. 
Portsmouth, N. H., navy- 
Norfolk navy- 

01 navy-yard 
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Of the twenty-five ‘tugs, &c.," borne on the Naval Re; r, the committee 
estimate that at least ten are worn out and useless, and w. should be sold or 
demolished. If the committee are correct in their estimate, here are forty-two, |- 


ont of one hundred and forty vessels of all classes, whose names appear as 
of the ‘‘ Navy of the United States,” 88 not y no naval power w. 
no ani 


ever, but which can hereafter serve purpose, which are, moreover, 
a constant drain on the appropriations for the support of the Navy, and a conse- 
quent loss to the Government to the extent of the cost of their protection, which 
tes annually no small sum: 

an illustration, we may take the case of the at Boston, which has 
been tied up to her aw ess h since the ai 1 
or quite eighteen years ago, was aband . She has cost for her care alone since 
that time more than $98,000, and it is doubtful if she is worth to-day, or will bring, 
$25,000 at auction. 


tion 
eir completion, 
of one hundred and forty vessels whose names are borne on the 


tools and machines, as apartof sat ogee rather than as vessels of the Navy, and 
we strike them out of the ninety-eight, leaving only eighty-three as the num- 
ber of our vessels of the Navy capable of service. 
But our humiliation is not yetcomplete. Of these -three fourteen are old 
-vessels of a bygone age, and of an outgrown 8 We 
give their names, ages, tonnage, guns, and their present location use: 
8 | è 
2 ; 24 
Name. P a3 Location and use. 
E 
a a |A 
New Hampshire 1818 600 es at Norfolk for training- 
we ship for boys. £ 
Vermont —.— 2, 400 Reoelvingsbip at New York. 
Constellation ma 1, 236 Practice-ship at Naval Academy. 
Independence 1814 ro et ing at Mare Island, Cal- 
0 
Sante 1855 Gunnery ship at Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 
Portsmouth 1843 Apprentice training-ship. 
Jamestown -.--.-- 1844 1 for apprentice training - 
p. 
Saratoga 1843 r at Washington; a 
Saint Louis 1828 Receiving ship at League Island, 
a. 
Saint Mary's 1844 Public Marine School, New York. 
Lent to that State. 
Die 1839 Practice-ship at Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 
Paw ne 1858 872 | 1,650 | Store-ship at Port ge a 
Ward- 2525550 1 Stoxe- ship at Callao, Peru. 
EERE eee Mare Island, 
* Purchased. 


By deducting these our list falls from eighty-three to sixty-nine. These sixty- 
nine include steam-vessels only and were intended for war purposes. This number 
must be again reduced by withdrawing the name of the Arctic ship Rogers, which 
was pure for and sent out on the humane mission of rescuing lost Arctic ex- 

lorers, and the names of four double-turreted iron-clad monitors, now on the stocks 
fh the private yards of contractors at Wilmington, Chester, Philadelphia, and Mare 
Island, with the question of their fate still undecided, namely, Amphitrite, Puri- 
tan, Terror, and Monadnock; and also the name of the Miantonomoh, now afloat 
at 0 Island, Pennsylvania, new and in ect condition and ready for sea; 
coi that having neither turrets nor guns she has no excuse for going to sea, 
With this reduction our list falls to sixty-three. But if we seek our present real 
naval power for active service at sea we must continue this dissolving view. The 
foll: g table gives the names, displacement, tonnage, guns, and present 
use of several s -vessels of the Navy, some of which are not in present condi- 
tion for service, some of which can never be made so, and all of which are of very 
doubtful value to the service: 


When Displace- Present location, condition, 
Name. built, | Guns. Tonnage. ment. 5 
8 1854 39 3, 173 5,170 | Receiving-ship at Norfolk. 
Colorado 1855 46 | 3,032 4,700 | Receiving-ship at New York. 
Minnesota...) 1855 46 3, 000 4,700 Ship at Newport, 
Rhode Island. 
Wabash n 1854 45 8, 000 4,650 | Receiving-ship at Boston. 
New Tork 1865 21 2,490 4,070 | A frame on the stocks at New 
York; live oak; worthy of 
> being finished. 
Iowa 1865 2 2, 019 4, 000 Probably worthless; at Bos- 
ton; machin taken out; 
white oak; built at close of 
the war; very fast; did no 
Antietam 1865 21 2,400 4,000 A e Balk League Isl. 
ntie A mere ; at - 
and; white oak; launched 
in 1874; used as store-ship 
and marine barracks; no 
machinery on board. 
Michigan. 1844 8 450 685 | Iron paddle-wheel lake boat 
at ie, Pa.; should give 
ete to a vessel of war to 
treaty rights of United 
Tallapoosa $ ana |} 2 650 1,270 A transport used by Navy D 
mae y Na e- 
1874 partment; lately rep: ; 
@ good vessel and useful to 


the Government in this 
service. 


Wh 
Name. built. Guns. Tonnage. ment. Location. 
1865 2 550 2,100 | City Point, James River. 
1805 2 400 1.875 3 Mare Island, Cal. 
„ n o 1 
1863 2 496 1,875 | City Point: 
1863 2 496 1,875 | League Island, Pennsylvania. 
1866 2 496 1, 875 | City Point. 
1864 2 550 2, 100 Do. 
Manhattan. 1864 2 550 2,100 Do. 
Montauk...| 1863 2 496 1,875 | In commission, Washington. 
Nahant....| 1863 2 496 1, 875 | League Island. 
Nantucket.| 1863 2 496 1,875 | Annapolis, ‘land. 
Passaic....| 1862 2 946 1,875 | Receiving-ship, Washington. 
Sangus.....| 1864 2 550 2,100 | Laid up at Washington. 
Wyandotte; 1866 2 550 2,100 | In commission, Washington. 


We have now left to account for only thirty-eight vessels, and in this number 
is to be found all the naval power for ocean service of the United States. 

We annex a table of these thirty-eight vessels, their ages, tonnage, displace- 
ment, and eir present ice, or location, if out of active service. Wo 
give them by classes as they stand in the register : 


Kind of guns. 


Displacement. 


Tonnage. 


FIRST RATE. 
Tennessee.. 1863 | 2,840 | 4,840 | 21 | 18s. b., *3rifle.| Flag-ship, North At 
lantic squadron. 
Powhatan ...| 1850 2, 182 3,980 | 16 | 14 s. b., 2 rifle. Es aca on spe- 
uty. 
Trenton 1876 2, 300 3,800 11 118. inch rifle. Out of jae E at 
New York. 
Lancaster . 1858 | 2,120 | 3,250 | 20 | 20 s. bbb y eraren Euro 
2 station. 
Brooklyn .. . 1858 | 2,000 | 3,000 | 18 | 16s. b., 2 rifle “ship, South At- 
lantic station, en 
Pensacola ...| 1858 | 2,000 | 3,000 | 22 | 20s. b., 2 rifle. Flag. -ship, Pacific sta- 
on. 
Hartford 1858 000 | 2,900 | 16 Rebuilding at Bos 
5 to have Fitted Sick 
converted. 
Richmond ...| 1858 | 2,000 | 2,700 | 14 12 8. b., 2 rifle. Flag-ship, Asiatie 
uadron. 
Alaska 1867 | 1,122] 2,400 10 8. b., 2 rifle. Pacific station. 
Omaha 1869 5 2,400 | 12 12 8. 5B 5 Soppr at Ports- 
mouth, II. 
Plymouth . 1867 1, 122 2, 40012 12 8. bpb . 
month. N. H. 
Lacka wanna. 1862 | 1,026 2, 220 96 s. b., 3 rifle. Pacific station. 
Ticonderoga .| 1862 | 1,019 2, 220 9 68. b., 3 rifle. —_ returned toNew 
ork. 
Vandalia ....| 1874 981 2, 080 8| 7s. b., 1 rifle. North Atlantic squad- 
ron. 
Shenandoah .| 1862 929| 2, 100 9| 6s. b., 3 rifle. Flag-ship, South At- 
lantic squadron. 
THIRD RATE. 
Juniata...... 1862 828 1, 900 8| 7s. b., 1 rifle. Repairing at New 
a nearly com- 
te. 
Ossipes 1861 1,900 | 8| 8s. b at L ue 
pee a s N eag 
910 | 1,900 | 8 6s. b., 2 rifle. Tonpa station. 
910 1,900 | 8| 7s. b., 1 rifle. 5 
910 1, 900 | 8| 7s. b., 1 rifle. South Atlantic squad - 
ron. 


: 
; 


Service. 


7 8. b., 1 rifle. Re at Mare 
Wlan California. 


7 s. b., 1 rifle. Km at Mare 
and. California. 
6s. b., 1 rifle. 


6 8. b., 1 rifle 
7 8. b., 1 rifle. 


eee station. 


g at Mare 
d. California. 
.| North Atlantic station. 
.| Pacific station. 
rifle. Lately returned from 
Arctic vo: 4 
Pacific station. 
-| North Atlanticstation. 


European station. 
.| Asiatic station. 
.| Asiatic station. 
$ 83 paon A 
surveying du 
the Paelde“ si 
4s. b., 1 ipai North Atlantic station. 


a ere OF GOS 3 o AN 9 „ | Number 


1| 1 b., 13 nch In commission at 
Washington. 


*s. b., smooth-bore. 


It may seem useless to further point out the weakness of our Navy, but it is 
best that the whole truth be known now, so that we who have the responsibili 
for the future and safety of the ouai upon us may haye 8 an 
dangers of neglect of present duty sany orè us. A careful ation of 
the last table, in which is displayed the whole of our offensive naval power, will 
satisf, person that many of the v there named are old and age 5 worn 
out, slow in s feeble in offensive power, and utterly deficient in defensive 
power, even in the power of running away from danger, and which, when war 
will only be safe behind fortifications or unapproachable harbors. 
on. She is our second in size in 


an 
in addition to her 
test with the Pow 
that first of our second-rate of war. 

The Omaha, the Plymouth, the Ossipee, and other of our vessels are now out of 
active service, awaiting destraction or repair as future necessity or oro forora, 
determine, and it is exkomuly doubtful whether a wise economy does not dictate 
their abandonment as vessels of war. The Lancaster has lately been rebuilt at 
enormous cost, abd we cannot but entertain a doubt whether every dollar spent 
upon her has not been wasted. She is really a new ship. and in many respects 
better than she was at first, but she is a new ship on an old and ou wn model, 

ef but few of the qualities required in modern cruising vessels of 
war. It is often said of her that she is a fine ship in times of 


But we have little ren for a ship of war which is only in times of 
Profound tis pai to that ship in times of peace or war which is y for 
war, and su „ and 


such only, few in numbers though they may be per- 
afford ain 1 . ath 


Maps, are those which this country can to maintain. One such v is worth 
a whole navy of obsoletes. The Hartford is undergoing the same process at large 
cost and soon be completed, but when finished and afloat she will be only a 


new ship on an old plan, as good as before and no better. The progress of an age 
has been made—an age of startling development in war and the arts of naval ar- 
schitecture—since she was conceived and brought into being. When she first 
took the sea and proudly bore her she was the equal in speed and in offensive 
and defensive power of any vessel of her class in the world. When she achieved 
her victories and won glory for herself and immortal fame for her great commander, 
she was but five old and as as any vessel of her class afloat. She was 
built of wood, so were most of the war ships of her time. 

Other vessels have, within a few years, been brought back from “rotten row” 
into the service in same way a t cost. The process may go on indefi- 
nitely unless a different and wiser policy is now established. 

Had the money which has thas been expended (and properly expended in the 
absence of authority of Congress to make wiser use of it, 1 aps) been applied 
to the completion and armanent of our double-turreted iron monitors we 
should not now be, as we confessedly are, helpless to defend our own shores and 
great commercial centers against the attack of the smallest nation of the earth, 
which may have had the courage and the wisdom to buy and to fit out a modern iron- 
clad vessel of war effectively armed. 

The double-turreted iron-clad monitor, Monadnock, is now on the stocks in the 

rivate ship-yard of Mr. B at Vallejo, California, half finished. She was 

ntended to be a defense for the city of San Francisco and the west coast. The 
mo! which has been expended in rebuilding obsoletes of wood since work on 
the Manadnock was suspended would have fi and armed that vessel with 
the most powerful guns of modern times, and San Francisco, the 1 center of 
our Pacific commerce, would be in no danger from any enemy. We are not prob- 
ably in danger of falling into new difficulty with Chili; but that people have just 
passed through a great war with Peru. ey are flushed with victory. The 
may, like other nations under similar circumstances, feel able to resent sup 
insults, and may treat gentle èxpostula: as intended threat. War 
comes without sufficient cause and with short notice. Should Chili cause to 
make war on us she would have it all her own way from the start, and in one day 
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le than the cost of fifty Monadnocks could 


would inflict ter injury upon our 
repay. Chill has three European- -Clads in her navy, namely 


1 2 ae 
: 2 2 d i i 
TERRE 
Nameof vessel. | 33 E 2 Be Remarks. 
g 8 
ga E 
3 G gS 
£ 2 1 E 
A EA A 
Almirante Cochrane. 4} to 9 8,560 | 12.8 | 69-inch 12}-ton | Fullsail-power. 
Blanco Encalada 43 to 9 | 3,560 12.8 . d i 
Hussar 53 1, 100 11 2 800-pdrs.,440- | Captured from 
pars. ‘eru. 
The United States naval force on this—the South Pacific stati i 
four unarmored wooden vessels, namely, Pensacola, (Bagehiy 5 Lee ne 
wanna, and Adams. The Pensacola can make eight knots per hour; the Alaska, 
eleven knots; the Lackawanna, eight knots; the Adams, eleven knots. Not 


compete successfully with even one of these two iron-clads, and 
paseo to avoid a hopeless conflict. Lappin cana rer 
It is manifest that in a conflict with this small nation the United States would 
kena pes) apres Lye od pear be gery . thing to do in sbeebs el 
an e on the c Fran : 
ae Ce oe LOTY ao ty o cisco or seal up the Golden 
GUNS. 
It is not in ships alone that we are weak. The the sin; 
monitors are all — muzzle-loaders. There Seta the ormex wet of the 
2 — cruising vessels shown in the table three hundred and eighty-six guns 


We may not be entirely accurate in this statement, and we have again to 
regret the absence of official information in the course of preparation. But it is 
manifest that our 8 is sadly deficient in guns, and that’ we bave not one high- 
power long-range rifled breech-loading cannon afloat in the Navy, and it may as 
int = ol here 7 5 rs merece = to eee afloat. 

t is per! not to be regre at we have not spent e sums of money in 
the manuft re of guns since the close of the war, for we 5 doubtless — 
many bi, wnat blunders thereby. The time has not been wholly lost. Our manu- 
factures have been developed during that period to a degree quite unprecedented 
in our own history. At the close of our war there was not a pound of steel made 
in this country fit for the fabrication of cannon. 
produce steel of the best quality for that 
with their present plant can supply over 


‘o-day our manufacturers can 
A. in very large quantities, and 
tons a year for that purpose, be- 


sides supplying the present demand for steel for all other The steel 
in this country is better than that * Pi Europe. In months’ time, if we 
were called upon for it, we could furn 1 the steel which the gun-makers of the 


‘ht cruising vessels of 

all classes, carrying three hundred and fifty-seven guns of all calibers, none of 

which are of high powes or breech-loaders, and only sixty-two of which are rifled 
In order to enable 


bly sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes and for 


We here take leave of this branch of the subject with no further comment; 
argument would seem to be quite out of place, 


Armored vessels of Great Britain, showing their class, displacement, draught, and 
maximum speed. 
(Compiled from official reports of steam trials.] 


Ft. In. | Knots. 
-| 8,483 | 9,515 | 23 0 14. 74 
8,207 | 9,120 | 24 6 14. 52 
6,272 | 9,190 | 26 6 40 
6,652 | 9,190 | 26 6 13, 84 
as, 000 8, 490 24 0 413. 00 
a6, 000 | 8,490 | 24 0 413. 00 
7,842 | 8,070 25 9 14. 93 
-| 7,993.} 9,170 25 3 14.21 
46,000 | 9,150 20 3 414. 00 
a6, 00 9, 150 26 3 414. 00 
44, 500 6,200 24 0 413. 00 
47.000 9, 150 26 3 |........ 
8,615 9, 432 26 3 14. 99 
7,516 | 8,571 27 4 14. 65 
8,778 | 8,723 26 100 14.20 
8, 529 | 8,676 | 26 51 14. 69 
6,312 | 7,369 | 26 8 14. 05 
4,832 | 6,537 25 7 13. 70 
5,156 | 6,552 25 8 14. 16 
4,021 | 6,170 23 0 12. 
4,832 | 5,563 |21 6 14. 09 
4,789 | 5,563 |21 6 13. 85 
Penelope d 4,703 | 4,863 | 17 1 12.76 
Superb.... Iron -| 7,431 | 8,950 23 0 13. 78 
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Armored vessels of Great Britain, showing their class, displacement, &e.—Continued. Unarmored vessels of Great Britain, &c.—Continued. 


6 10}-inch, 2 5}-inch, 
and 5 of inch 
8 10}-inch, 4 5 inch, Do. 


f ree i 
F, a D 
Name. 25 E g 
E E 
„ In. Knots. 8 
Shannon 23 4 12. 35 thee 
112 
7,473 |25 1 | 14.05 č 
6,073 | 7,652 |25 3 | 18.17 1, 200 10.25 
3.200 | 4,738 10 5 | 1220 1,142 1.52 
2.320 | 5070 |2610 | 11.44 1,150 11.00 
5,917 | 10,230 |26 6 | 13.73 240 11. 00 
6,702 | 10, 280 | 2610 | 14.41 2 10.68 
6,558 | 10.548 27 9 | 14.18 5 in 
4,977 | 9,934] 27 5 13.78 11. 
5,207 | 9,281 |27 8 14. 07 ne 4 
5,772 | 6. 30027 8 | 13.60 
3,256 | 6, 455 25 8 | 12.36 
3,348 | 6,485 |25 6 | 12.51 
2.329 | 6,300 |2611 | 11.40 eal < 
2343 | 6077|26 1 | 11.28 => 
6,706 | 7.830 27 9 | 13.49 
8,347 | 6,010 |25 10 | 12.28 = 
45, 500 2.640 20 6 417.00 s 
F 2 8 
. ption o 
4 E guns, (all breech- | Remarks. 
24 $ loading rifles.) 
is| 4 
2,868 | 3,900 19 53 12.10 a 8 
3,497 | 4,980 20 2 | 12.65 = = 
oi 3 | ie ieee py oba 21.6 | 10,322 14 194 -inch and 14 54- | Tron and steel, 
1,660 | 3, 15 5 11. 02 inch. ram, ship- 
7 goes lis 6 | sage | Devastation .. 15 -| 4 12inch, 4 10}-ined, 
1,472 | 3, 15 8| 11. 20 Fond and 8 5j-inch. 
1. 455 2, 16 4 10. 51 Fondroyant.... I e e A Do. 
1. 440 2, 1 10.05 | Redoubtable 810}-inch and 65}-inch.| Do. 
600 1. Friedland 8 10 f- inch and 8 5}-inch. Tron ram, full 
658 1. 
949 2 
2 


888583888588 
8 


„ 410 inch and 49-inch. 9 


. wer, 
7,477 | 5, 25 77 72 410}-inch and 4 7k inch Bo. 

7 n 2 Do. 
7,361 | 5, 24 7 a Do. 
5,541 | 5, 2 2 3.0 Do. 
5, 202 3, 2 1 5.9 Do. 

5.9 y 
2,490 | 3, 22 0 5.0 Do: 
5,100 4. 23 6 8.9 Do. 
4,964 | 3, 22 7 5.9 Do. 
22 8 — 21 5.9 od hull, 
7,556 | 3,200 | 20 6 en 
7.84 3, 90:6. | "38:87 | Survedtianté:.-..-.|6:0| Sead toes 3 
2.611 1 17 0 


25252352588 238827 8223282 BEE 8 


36 6.3-inch 
8 12-ton and 4 7-ton .. 
19 0 
18 18} sail- power. 
3 2 12-ton and 10 7-ton Do. 
17 0 o TE Wooden hull, 
17 0 full sail- 
20 9 power. 
do Do. 
2 18 6 ..do Do. 
2, 18 6 --do Do, 
2, 19 0 do Do. 
2, 18 10 do Do. 
— 19 2 ..do 0 Do, 
1, 18 2 do Do. 
A: 16 3 2124-inch and 4 44-inch | Iron and steel 
2, 18 10 z now built. 
a ` 2 10-inch and 4j-inch.| Tron and steel 
14 4 lor 2 9}-inch ........ Single revolv, 
1,131 | 15 4 ? 7 
1, 131 | 15 10 Se 
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MODERN UNARMORED SHIPS OF FRANCE. 


i 


„in 
our. 


Armament: number 

and description of 

ns, (all breech- 
oading rifles.) 


Name of vessel. Remarke. 


Displacement, in 
tons. 


Toarville.. 65. 5.660eseen =< 
Iphigenie a 


MPP 


`: Do. 
Iron hull, 
ram, ship- 


Es 883 


Prep 


EE seesunaea assess Building. 

Second - class 
corvette. 
full sail- 


8 


full sail- 
power. 
Eelaireuũu I. IT |15 .. do +202 
Beautemps-Beaupre 
Duchaffant 
Hugon 
Leguelen 


Chasseur 


Eight transports -- 
Six gun vessels 


3 1.571 


In addition to the above there are 57 gunboats similar iu construction to La 
Bourdonnais. The French general service fleet consists of 9 ships of the line, 6 
frigates, 10 corvettes, 21 sloops of war, 11 gunboats, 42 transports, and a number 
of smaller vessels, 


ARMORED SHIPS OF HOLLAND. 
Vessel. 
E — A 8 
E = = | Armament: number 
Name of vessel. 2., = | and description of | Remarks. 
53 84 5 | guns, (all rifled.) 
2 B| 88 88. 
8 5 
aa} A EE 
a 5 34 
— A A 
oS — hee | z p 
Koning der Neder-| 8 §, 2011. 4 ll-inch Armstrong) Ram bow, for 
lunden. and 44}-inch Krupp. generalserv- 
ice. 
Prins Hendrik der | 4) 3,322 | 12 å 9-inch Armstrong... Do. 
Nederlanden. > 
A 6 2,340 | 12 2 9inch Armstrong. Ram bow, 
coast de- 
fender. 
6 Do. 
6 Do. 
6 Do. 
Do. 
5 Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Armored ships of Holland Continued. 


7 a 
: z 8 Armament: number 
Name of vessel. ss f and ange oe of | Remarks. 
281 of guns, (all rifled.) 
23 28 
Saj 2 
g e 
ê 2 
TUFT -.-....c-.s0ces 53 1. 392 2 9. inch Armstrong. Ram bow, 
coast de- 
fender. 
1,541 | 7 ee ope rcene ies Do. 
1,541] 7 |... WO cccsacciersss Do. 
LALI TE (ea E TRR Do. 
1,541] 7% j...... 2 Do. 
1.51 7 8 Do. 
1 111 inch Krupp Do. 
7 2 11-inch Krupp Do. 
n do Do. 
5 None For rumming 
60- Gunboat. 
or river 
service. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


The unarmored fleet of Holland is composed of 1 frigate, 31 corvettes, 31 small 
torpedo-boats. 


gunboats, 13 side-wheel steamers, and 16 
ARMORED SHIBS OF RUSSIA. 
Peter the Great 14 | 9,510 |13 | 4 12-inch 40-ton guns.. 
Knaz Minin ......... 12 8,800 13 4 11-inch 28-ton guns. F u l lrs ai l- 
wer. 

Duke of Edenburgh..| 6 4,438 13 48-inch and 2 6-inch Po. 

General Admiral. 6 4.438 18 1 Do. 

Sevastopol ........-. | 4 6,200 | 11 16 8-inch 9-ton guns Do. 

Petropaviavski ...... 6. 200 11 20 S. inch 9-ton guns. Wooden hull, 
ram bow, 
full sail- 
power. 

44) 4,500 11 10 S. inch 9-ton guns Iron hull, 
ram bow, 
full sail- 

3,700| 10 | 6 9inch 14}-ton guns..| TEN 
Amtn Orbe , eee 
7 a m 
Admiral Spind 63.700 10 do F 
Pervenetz ...-.....--- 43 | 3,300 | 93 Full sail- 
power, 

44| 3.300 9 

6 3,300 | 9 . 

41 1, 555 6.7 Single turret 

mon- 
itor. 
1. 555 6.7 Do. 
4 1,555 6. 7 Do. 
1,555 | 6.7 Do. 
4 1,555 | 6. 7 Do. 
1,555 | 67 Do. 
1.555 | 6.7 Do. 

4 1,555 6. 7 Do. 

4 1. 555 6. 7 Do. 

4 1,555 6. 7 do Do. 

4 1,380 | 11 4 9-inch 144-ton guns. Double tur- 
ret, moni- 
tor. 

Teharageik aaa 5 1,835 | 11 4 11-inch 27}-ton guns. Do. 
Rousalka as E 3 S CCC Do. 
Novgorod....-...-... 11 2, 490 7 2 II. inch 27}-ton guns. Cireular mon- 
itor. 
Vice-Admiral Popoff.| 18 3,550 9 2 12-inch 40-ton guns. Do. 


MODERN UNARMORED SHIPS OF RUSSIA, 
VAW 3,000 | 13.5 3 6-inch and 6 inch American 
L built; speed 
given was 
continuous. 
Full sail- 
power. 
A | 2,650 | 12.5 | 3 Cinch and 7 4-inch Do. 
8. 
A E 2.580 12.53 Finch and 6 4-inck Do. 
| guns. 
— 1. 200 | l4 2 6inch and 4 4-inch Do. 
| | ns. 
Derr 2 1. 334 | 13 3 6-inch and 4 inch Russian built 
guns. cruiser, full 
sail-power, 
TTC Do. 
Rasboju Do. 
Naje: Do. 
K Do. 
Plastoune Do. 


Russia has a general service fleet of 2 frigates, 18 corvettes, and 56 gunboats. 
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ARMORED SHIPS OF GERMANY. ARMORED SHIPS OF JAPAN. 


Vessel. 


i 


= 8 5 | ie 
83 4 2. 5 g 73 A y 
2 E | Asmaments nomber LE S 32 Serre OE; HEIGL 
K 3 z 4 esor! 
Name of vessel. 88 3 i £ and description of | Remarks, | Name and class of | 5 8 8 4 88 eet ponor 
3| 8 32 guns, (Krupp) v 25| s8 |85 
$5) gs | £2 fala 3 
£a 2. EE — * Bea 
c] 2 E = = — CES 
£ a E a A A 
e ö 9 718 4 15}-ton and 2 5}-ton 
7,500 | 14.5 i inch and 18}-inch Ram bow, full 3, i 5} 
Krupp sail power. Kon- good 43 2. 200 2 5}-ton and 6 4-ton 
7,560 | 14. 5 |------ 8 Do. rupp. hull, full 
7,135 | 14 6 10}-inch guns... Ram bow. sail- ail- power, 
7,135 | 14 1 36-ton and 4 18-ton .. Do. i eS . Irn 
7, 135 = > Do. o ASE 2, 300 271 551. and 8 55j-cwt. Wooten hull 
7,185 P Do. * Vavasseur. full sail- 
6,748 | 14 4 103- pub 26.7. inch, Turret ship. power. 
and 43-inch. Adzuma ............. 34 | 1,303 12 13-owt., 2 50-cwt., | Iron ram 
Friedrich der Grosse. 9.2] 6,558 | 14 S Do. and 1 43-owt. Arm- Stonewall. 
Konig Wilhelm 8 9,602 | 14.7 18 9 f inch and 58j-inch| Broadside strong. 
guns. ship, fall 
sail-power. 
Prinz Friedrich ere 5 5,819 | 13.5 | 16 8j-inch guns Do. UNARMORED SHIPS OF JAPAN. 
S te 28 173 8 8 Pes h runs UG 5 full 
Hausa 2 y 3 ch guns orvette, 
ma le: = r sail-power. | Tsukuba aa 1,605 | 8 | 14 guns Screw cor- 
4.5 | 1,558 | 10.5 | 48linch guns Coast de- vette, full 
fender, sail-power. 
4.7 1,456] 9.5 1 al ioch. gun and 2 Do. Rasuga ...-...--.---------- 1,015 | 12 | 6 guns * cor- 
7-inch guns v 
8 1.000 9 1 36.ton (12- Finch) gun Do. BROW: A ne 1,490 12 9 Krupp guns Screw cor. 
8 1,000 | 9 do Do. vette, full 
8 1,000 | 9 Do. sail- 
8 1,000 | 9 Do. 
8 1,000 | 9 Do. 
8 1,000 | 9 Do, 
8 1,000 | 9 Do. 
8 1,000 | 9 Do. 
MODERN UNARMORED SHIPS OF GERMANY. 
! ͤ einea aina 3,863 14 12 6-7-inch guns Tron corvette, . 
double deck. 
full sail- Vessel. 
power. 
Do. 7 
Do. 33 2 
Do. as E 45 3 Armament: number 
Do. Name of vessel, os | g. and description of | Remarks. 
: Ez] 2 A guns, (all rifled.) 
. Building. E E 8 
| Tron,dispatch ga] 37 E 5 
Buliding. = A 1 32 
Ganbe t & A am 


aa. 
Building. 


Hy jiná and Iltis 
Six vessels now build-ing. . -~ Single-decked 
co rve t $ e PU E -at ee -dA am doad etina hp apii o aea OPS a ore mee Do. 
full sail | Duo. .... . . . . 21. 65) 10,401 15 | 4100-ton guns Estim'd cost 
power. er 
1 ee 
Germany has a general service fleet of 26 corvettes and gunboats. line of bat- 
ARMORED SHIPS OF SPAIN. Ho 8 
8 
Vessel. . 
Do. 
E 2 Do. 
2 É 3 Full sail- 
a 2 S | Armament: number power, 
Name of vessel. sé 5 and description of | Remarks. y 
2 2 a guns, (all rifled.) 
24| 4 |E Do. 
E a| $ 83 5 Coast defend- 
c] A E er, full sail- 
A power. 
g 8 A Full sail- 
— — —̃ —ä—̃ power. 
Numan cia 5 7,063 13 | 18 ton, 3 9 ton, and | Broadside De. 
16 7-1on. battery, ram 
bo Ti sh ip- 
Vittoria... 01s seese 53 7, 0000 412-ton, 3 9. ton, and Full Bail- The unarmored fleet of Italy is composed of 3 frigates, 7 corvettes, 20 gunboats, 
12 7-ton. power. 10 dispatch vessels, 7 screw transports, and a Sl ayer JA ANTAS of smaller vessels. 
Saragossa G Ea 4 11-inch, a 8ł-inch, Do. 
14 77 inch ARMORED SHIPS OF TURKEY. 
Arapiles............. E A eet eee 2 shee 5 9-ton, and Do. l 
Mendes D Te E) ebe 49-inch, and 2 8 inch. Do. 8,904 13.74 1 and 3 6}-ton KR BADA 
2 5 -rigg 
Sagunto 6 6,300 2 18-ton, 5 9-ton, and Do. 7,900 13 | 1012-ton and 2 6}-ton Do. 
rade. Gated a x - Breas f 6, 400 12 1 -ton and 15 Gj-ton| Ram bow ov 
Navarra.. 3. 650 2 =~ 
Duque de Te 4 600 1 6}-inch and 4 r sh 28 2 25 "Do 
Puigserd’. .-. 4 515 1 6j-inch and 2 4% inch | Monitor. 6.400 | 12 A Do. 
ů•UDUUU!—f— ! — — . — IO 5, 687 12 Full sail- 
This country has a small unarmored fleet of large size vessels, but many SR power. 
gunboats for the defense of her colonies—in all, 9 frigates, 20 corvettes, and 7. 2,719 | 14 Do. 
gunboats. 2,719 | 14 Do. 
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Armored ships of Turkey—Continued. 


Vessel. 
E (i: |z 
nae Ey į E Armament: number 
Name of v — s È on o 
8 2 , (all rifled 
o ae nana a 
85A |88 
á 8 2 
9 —— ä — 
4 12-ton guns Ram bow, full 
sail-power. 
3 8 Do. 
2 12-ton and 2 6j-ton| Full sail- 
poner. 
59-ton guns > 
RETA A Do. 
2 9. ton and 24. ton guns 
2 80. pounders Monitor. 
5 do ........-....-| River gun 
boat. 
SER 3 Do. 
3 do Do. 


Turkey has an unarmored fleet of 1 ship of the line, 5 frigates, 7 corvettes, 14 
gunboats, and 44 transports and smaller vessels. 
AEMORED SHIPS OF AUSTRIA. 


Tegethoff .......---. 14.5 | 7, 30 14 | 611-inch Krupp Line-of-bat- 
| | tle . —. 

7. 060 14 8 10-inch Krupp --.--. Li — AY 

| tle cruiser, 
| ship-rigged e 

6,080 13 12 9}-inch Krupp | s 

5, 940 13 |810-inch Krupp Do. 

5,810 | 12 10 9-inch Armstrong Do. 

3,550 85 | 127-inch Armstrong. Line-of-bat- 
tle cruiser, 
ram, ship- 
rig; 

3,550 | 8. 5 do 

3. 550 S. 5 do 

5,140 10.3 14 8. 27-inch Krupp 

Max. į 
Habsburg 5 5,140 | 10. 3 do 25 
Salamander .......--- 42 | 3,110) 7 107-inch Armstrong. Ordinary sta- 
tion service, 
ship-rigged 
DO Pe eC 1.5 310 | 5.6 25.9-inch Krupp River moni- 
tor, 
rn... TS 1.5 310 | 5.6 K Do. 
ARMORED SHIPS OF DENMARK. 
| Vessel. 
2 E E . 
a. 
232 2 | Armament: number 
Name or vessel. 8 „ and eee of | Remarks. 
3= 4 guns, (all rifled.) 
3 3 | 5 
82 43 EE 
38| 227 
a 
į A a g 
Helgoland S.. 1 12.inch, 4 10}-inch,| Broadside, 
= and 5 5-inch. full sail- 
power. 
3 3,036 | 12.4 | 410-inch..............| Frigate, full 
sail-power. 

4,664 | 81 | 128inch and 12 C. inch. Do. 

4,321 | 11 6 S. inch and 12 Cinch. Do. 

2,308 | 12.2 | 210-inch ........--.--- Corvette, full 

sail-power. 
Lendermen 2, 044 | 12 Zan Do. 
Rolfe Krake i 1,323 | 7.8 | 88-inch ............... Do. 


The unarmored fleet consists of 3 frigates, 9 corvettes, and 12 gunboats. 


APPENDIX B. 
DOUBLE-TURRET IRON-CLAD MONITORS.—MEMORANDA. 


The original monitors, Miantonomoh, Terror, Amphitrite, and Monadnock, were 
hurriedly constructed during the latter part of the war, of le white oak. 
They have been rebuilt, in conformity with strict specifi ms and under watch- 
ful superintendence, of the best quality of iron. They have double bottoms, 
water-tight bulkheads, and water-tight coal bunkers, subdivided into compart- 
ments so 2s to insure the flotation of the vessel even if one or more compartments 
be flooded. In case of aninjury to the outer hull, each vessel has an inner skin. 
strongly bracketed to the hull, which would keep the ship afloat. The inner an 
cuter balls are sufficiently far apart to admit of their being painted and examined 
when necessary, and no estimate can be made of the life-time of the vessels under 

roper cere. 
x e white-oak hulls of the original vessels commenced torot so soon that — i 
after the return of the Miantonomoh from Europe and the arrival of the M g 
nock in California, they were found to be beyond repair, and they remained in 
this rotting condition until they were finally broken up. When stripped of armo: 


r 
and machinery, these old hulls were sold th every case for less than $10,000, and | Hon. B. W. 


were burned for the iron bolts in them. 


The Terror saw but little service, while the Amphitrite, from error in her de- 
was e to float her battery and armor with safety, and was kept for a 
time anchored off the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

That properly constructed vessels of this kind were able to make long voyages 
was demonstrated by the European cruise of one and the voyage of another from 
Philadelphia to San cisco. It is a matter of record that they made long voy- 
ages without requiring assistance from other vessels accompanying them, and 

t they were perfectly safe and easy in gales that their convoys struggled 
through. In one case, the convoy became disabled and was towed into = b 
the monitor, and in another, one of the monitors continued on her course tl — d 
a gale and reached her destination, while her convoy sought shelter in a conven- 


inal vessels the side armor consisted of five es only, each about 
-inch thick, making an armor of less than 5 inches of laminated plate iron; 
proposed for these new vessels, and now actually fitted to the Miantonomoh, 

is 7 inches thick of solid rolled iron plates, and with steel faces (compound armor) 
would have over 100 per cent. greater resistance to projectiles than the original 


armor. 
Powerful rams have added their destructive effect to the stren 


of the armor, 
making them in this, as in all other ts, to the original d. 5 
The eee which is finished in every detail except her turrets a guna, 
r 


establishes the capacity for carrying this weight at sea, for her draught of water is 
known, and she has more than sufficient displacement for the heaviest class of 
turrets and with her coal and sea stores, leaving her more than the estimated 
free-board for sea service. 

The Terror 5 and Monadnock are vessels of similar weights and di- 
mensions, and by the substitution of steel-faced or deflecting armor, as lately in- 
vented, their power of resisting shot could be increased so as to equal that of an 
II. inch side armor of rolled iron, and there is no doubt of their having suffi- 
cient displacement not only for this purpose, but for the additional weight of 
heavier deck plating, and with this they could carry for an extended cruise a full 
complement of oats, stores, outfits, &c., including also a steam torpedo boat. 
With a reduction of coal, &c., to that necessary for a limited time only, as for har- 
bor defense, their armor could be greatly increased. 

The turrets of the original vessels were composed of ten plates, each }4-inch 
thick, re-enforced at base by a solid ring. while those of the present vessels are 
proposed to be of solid iron plates (and by a later report recommended to have 
st facing) 12 inches thick, more than doubling their resistance to projectiles. 

The pilot-houses designed for the new vessels will, like the turrets, be of solid 
rolled plates, affording more perfect protection to the commander, and by means 
of the new arrangement for steering the ships by steam, he will, from the pilot- 
house, control the movements of the vessel with ease and precision. 

The new method for lifting the turrets by means of a hydraulic hoist in addition 
to the ordinary key has removed difficulties which were continually experienced 
under the old arrangement. They are also protected in eet to revolution 
by a solid deflectin; piate secured to the deck around the foot of each turret. 

The ventilation of the new vesselsis a great improvement upon that of the old, 
and on the Miantonomoh the apparatus for this pares has been completed. 
Additional blowers of 8 orm and capacity have been fitted so as to insure 
a fall supply of air to ä of the engine and fire-rooms, while, at the same 
time, exhausting the h and impure air from all parts of the vessel. 

The machinery for turning the turrets has been greatly increased in power, so 
as to be sufficient for revolving the largest turrets containing the heaviest guns, 
and, by its new arrangement, is so fitted that the breakage of any part of its gear 
does not disable the machinery, for a duplicate on the other side will insure the 
8 — i — ed di hi d principle, of d 

es of improved design, on the compound principle, of increased power, an 
oepa Ses space, have been substituted for 8 of the — 
vi and are 


— to e on board. The adoption of twin screws for these vessels makes it 
ble for 


— not affect the workin, 

nomoh is completed in all details, and has been tested und 
a most satisfactory performance. The speed 

net ——— greater than that of the old ones, and they will steam at a rate of 

twelve ts. 

The arrangement for e pumping from any or all of the compartments into which 
the new vessels are divided has been made from the 93 plans, and 
puera direct-acting steam wreckiug-pumps have been d ned so as to give 

e greatest possible pumping. power in case of any accident. In each vessel 
passage-ways have been provided and extend fore and aft on each side, so as to 
make the armor-bolts and backing accessible, and large coal-bunkers protect the 

es and boilers throughout their whole length. 

the case of the Puritan the improvement over the old vessel is even more dis- 
tinctly marked. iy the hull was built of iron with a sing 
— resent vessel has a double hull with water-tight compartments and bunkers, 
an ‘orm, 
and similar to that of the best and most recent foreign iron-clads. Inthe old Puri- 


ents have 
A dangerous everbang, but ta ell tro 
& mos ngerous over! but in 
— — 


carry ro 
that one turret only could be fitted; even this was ——ů—ů— nor was the 
hull or machinery ever finished, but by a special act of Congress the vessel in this 
3 — was accepted by the Government after an expenditure of $2,000,000, 
From the record of the Dictator, a similar vessel, and the best and most formida- 
ble of all that monitor system up to the time when the present designs for the 
new monitors were completed, it will be seen that the um of the ones 
nal Puritan would never exceed ten knots, (the speed of her sister ship, the Dic- 
tator,) and her indicated horse-power would have been 2,000. The new Puritan's 
engines would develop 3,750 horse-power continnously and very greatly increase 
and armor also on a draught of from 3 to 34 


ted 


APPENDIX C. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington Oity, May 18, 1882. 
Sir: Agreeably to your verbal request, I have the honor to inclose herewith an 
estimate of the cost for the ordnance outfit of a single-turreted and a double- 
turreted monitor armed with 10-inch guns; and also the estimate for a monitor 
armed with 12-inch guns. 
T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
MONTGOMERY aera 
Chief of Bureau. 
Hankis, M. C. 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
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Estimate of ordnance outfit for the double-turreted monitors. 


Four 10-inch guns, at $56,000 eaec nn. 
Four 10-inch-gun ca: es, at $7,000 each............ és 
Four hundred rounds of projectiles, 160,000 pounds, at 10 cents per pound. 
Four hundred rounds of powder, 80,000 pounds, at 25 cents per pound 
3 Be revolving cannon and ammunition, (47 millimeters.) at 
LOOM OBR EAEE S T AaS PETA E ast 
Two Gatling guns and carriages, at $1,430 each... 
One 38-inch breech-loading howitzer ..................-.- 
Magazine small-arms, revolvers, and ammunition 
Implements and equipments for working the guns, magazine stores, and 
miscellaneous equipments 
Fuses, primers, & 
One launching tube for torpedoes s 
Four auto-mobile torpedoes, at $3,675 each .................--..---.---.. 
Three electric search-lights, electric battle-lanterns, ee, ma- 
chine, and engines therefor, torpedo defense-nets and appurtenances. . 


85 


8 8888 8888 8888 


ss 


Pre 


„ Fon 


E 
8 


The Puritan will probably carry 12-inch guns, which, with the ammunition and 
heavier machine guns and more torpedoes and tubes, would increase this estimate 
in her case as follows: 


Excess on 12-inch guns, (4 . ones sc T caceasenns 
Excess on 12-inch-gun es at $8, £ 
Excess on 12-inch projectiles.............-.-.------.----- 
ESOG08-O0 POWOEE so rescue scans ctineene sessions TE 
Excess on machine guns, (53 millimeters) 
Excess on small- arms „ 
Excess on torpedoes, (2 side - tubes and more torpedoes) 


%% ͤ ͥ l ]ĩ] Z. ̃ :::. ĩðͤ ĩ 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, May 18, 1882. 


Estimate of the ordnance outfit for a single-turreted monitor. 


Two 10-inch guns, at $56,000 ea nn $112, 000 
‘Two 10-inch gun-carriages, at $7,000 ene nnn. ꝝ7ʒ 14, 000 
Two hundred rounds of projectiles, 80,000 pounds, at 10 cents per pound. 8, 000 
Two hundred rounds of powder, 40,000 pounds, at 25 cents per pound 10. 000 
Three Hotchkiss revolving cannon, 37 millimeters, at $2,080 each ....... 6, 240 
Two Gatling guns und carriages, at $1,430 enen 2, 860 
One 3-inch breech-loading howitzer and sa 1, 126 
Magazine small arms, revolvers, and ammuni 2, 500 
Implements and equipments for working the gun: 
cellaneous articles, fuses, primers, &. 8, 564 
One topado launching tube 5, 000 
Two auto-mobile to „at $3,675 each. 7,350 
‘Two electric search-lights, battle-lanterns, 
SN MRIS Chel q ꝙ sodcstuesaresaceusssas 4, 000 
lll tse ob ves saioka Ss conve cyesasapasservesmestens 181, 640 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, May 18, 1882. 


APPENDIX D. 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, NAVY DEPARTMEN'I, 
Washington City, April 15, 1882. 
our mpa I inclose an abstract of tests of English ship- 
building steel, as established by the admiralty, Lloyd's, and the Liverpool Board 
of Underwriters. 


These bodies have demanded a maximum as wellas a minimum tensile standard, 
but I have omitted the former, as I do not think it desirable; and I perceive that 
the committee in drawing its bill has also omitted the maximum tensile test, which, 
indeed, would seem to be useless, only imposing a restraint upon the improvement 
of the steel by the makers. 

I think, however, that the committee has not put the minimum tensile limit quite 
high ier for full utilization of the superior strength of steel as compared with 
wronght iron. 

The committee's minimum limit is 55,000 pounds tensile and 25 per cent. elon- 

tion, and it will be perceived by reference to the inclosed table that all the 

nglish minimum ten limits are higher. 

This ee results in their getting steel of higher average strength than we 
would obtain with our com tively low limit. 

At the same time they pi the elongation (before fracture) at 20 per cent. 
oe Sigit inches length, though it would seem probable that more could be 
0 


Sin: Agreeably to 


Sixty thousand pounds per square inch would seem to be a very good minimum 

limit with the elongation before fracture equivalent to 20 per cent. in eight 
nae 

This would be mild“ steel in every sense, and yet would have strength so 
much superior to that of wrought iron as to enable the designers of the ships’ 
hulls to reap the fall advantage of reduction of weight of hull due to the superior 
strength of the metal. 

am, sir, your obedient servant, 
MON e SICARD, 


hief of Bureau. 
Hon. B. W. HARRIS, 
Chairman Committee on Naval Afairs, House of Representatives. 


APPENDIX E. 
The English Admiralty, Llond's and Li l Underwriters’ Standard Tests for 
N Y Steel Jor Ship building. 


Ships cutlengthwise or crosswise of a plate and also angle of bulb steel must 
havea minimum ultimate tensile strength, as shown in the table below, and an 
elongation before fracture corresponding to 20 per cent. in a length of 8 inches. 

Table of Tensile Tests. 
Length of specimens between the measuring points, 8 inches. 


In testing for elongation (ductility) the percentage of elongation varies with 

the length of the Scien, abont ref ‘ollows: steel that will stretch 20 per cent. 

in a length of 8 inches will stretch 25 per cent. in a length of 6 inches; stretch 

= = cent. in a length of 4 inches; will stretch 37} per cent. in a length of 2 
ches. 


TEMPER TEST. 
Strips cut from the plate, angle or bulb steel when heated to a low cherry-red and 
cooled in water of Fahrenheit, must stand bending double round a curve of 


which the diameter is not more than three times the thickness of the plates tested. 
The French Government rules reduce the percentage of elongation required as 


the thickness of the plates decreases. 


APPENDIX F. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, May 26, 1882. 


Sir: I have the honor to inclose to you two communications to the Department 
from the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance; the first, recommending the purchase 
of torpedoes; and the second, the purchase of a torpedo-boat and the working 
drawings therefor, 

The subject is respectfully called to your attention, with the request that the 
committee will make a special approp on of $100,000 for the purchase of tor- 

oes of the latest construction, a set of launching apparatus with working 
wings therefor, and also an appropriation of $55,000 for the purchase of a tor- 
ae and the working dra of the same. 
ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. E. CHANDI 


Secreta the Ne 
Hon. FRANK Hiscock, ay, ore 
Chairman of the Committee on . ee 

ouse of Representatives. 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City. May 24, 1882. 

Sm: The question of a proper armament of auto- mobile for the Navy 

is a very pressing one, and the point of development at which this torpedo mate- 

has arrived is now such as to enable the bureau to make an urgent recom- 
mendation of prompt action looking to the acquisition of a suitable number of the 
best type of this most destructive and necessary agent of warfare. 

Of course the bureau need not 3 upon the necessity that exists 555 
session of such a weapon, and therefore it will merely remark that the United 
States is the only country of any pretension which does not now possess an arma- 
ment of this description. 

Amg the various torpedoes of this kind that have been brought forward from 
time to time the only one that is formally and positively incorporated into the 
naval armaments of the first-class powers is the type commonly known as the 
* fish torpedo,” and of this there are two sizes—one 19 feet long and 15 inches 
diameter, the other 144 feet long and 14 inches diameter. The former is much 
the superior, having a working range nearly double that of the smaller one, and 
an equal speed at equal ranges; it is also considered more accurate in flight. 

In order to show the favor with which this weapon has been received and the 
extent to which it has been introduced into the navies abroad, the bureau subjoins 
a list of the nations that have adopted it as their principal offensive torpedo arma- 
ment: Austria, land, Denmark, France, Germany. Spain, Greeoe, Norway. 
Sweden, Portugal, Italy, Holland, (probably,) Belgium, Russia, Argentine Confed- 
eration, Brazil, China, and Chili, (probably.) 8 

This list is a certain indication of merit, and, bearing in mind that this is the only 
anto-mobile to o used to any extent by the navies of these powers, and that they 
are vitally interested in the efficiency of their naval armaments, the conclusion is 
nnavoidable that, as far ax present appearances go, this type is the one which 
offers the most advantages for introduction into our navy, and, furthermore, that it 
must be in such a state of development as to surpass by far all its competitors. 

The principal manufacturers of the “fish torpedo” are the Berlin Machine- 
Building Stock Company, formerly Messrs. Schwartzkopff & Co., of Berlin, Ger- 
many, and Messrs. Whitehead & Co., of Fiume, Austria. The latter firm is, how- 
ever, the only one that makes the larger size, (19 feet long.) which appears to be 
the most suitable to o) e from fast torpedo boats, as its range and accuracy are 
superior to those of the smaller size, as before remarked. - 

Che 14-foot torpedo would answer very well for use for such ships of war as 
would not have room enough for the convenient handling of the 19-foot size; but 
the bureau recommends the purchase of the ! r weapon and the subsequent 
manufacture of the smaller one in this country if ound necessary. 

* * 


— * 

(Messrs. Whitehead & Co. furnished certain confidential information which is 
omitted here in consideration of that fact.) 

The bureau however recommends the parhao of twenty-five torpedoes and the 
working drawings, and one set of launching apparatus, as being on the whole the 
most prudent arrangement. 

If this purchase be made, we shall at once be provided with a partial outfit of 
5 for immediate use in the defense of our large commercial ports and ships 
of war. 

We can then proceed to the manufacture of more of each size as the needs of the 
bea Nice may require, an opportunity being afforded to improve the type if we are 
able. 

We should of course proceed to the immediate manufacture of a sufficient num- 
be of sets of launching apparatus to go with the torpedo that we buy, using the 
mens nad ecard as a model and embodying such improvements as may present 

emselves. 

Any contract for these torpedos must of course specify that each one shall per- 
form to the satisfaction of the Navy Department before acceptance, and in case an 
order is given to Messrs. Whitehead & Co. they will guarantee the following 
speeds and maximum deviations at the undermentioned ranges: 


ooo 
Liverpool underwriters 


$ BS F Extreme deviations. 
Class of torpedo. cf 
Whitehead, (bronze 
Whitehead, (bronze. 
Whi a ER AEA A 


If it should be decided not to purchase any torpedoes, but only the working 
dra’ then we should have to commence the manufacture ourselves, doubt- 
less g some failures at first and being without any armament until a suita- 
ble number could be finished satisfac y, which would probably take two or 
three years. 
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Itis believed that twenty-five Whitehead 19-feet torpedoes of the very latest 
construction and one set of launching apparatas (with working drawings) can be 
purchased and bronght to the United States for $100,000, and the bureau recom- 
mende that such an appropriation be asked for. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
MONTGOMERY SICARD, 
Chief of Bureau, 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, Secretary of the Navy. 


APPENDIX G. 


BUREAU OF ORDXANCE, NAVY DEPARTMFNT. 
‘ashington City, May 24, 1882. 
Sim: Directly connected with the question of the auto-mobile torpedo is that of 
a suitable type of very swift boat or small vessel from which to launch the weapon 
against hostile ships that might attempt to blockade our harbors or attempt to 
force an entrance. 

Owing to the pana a . —_ pee arms, reniir osana and xe 
roved ordnance gen , the poss! ty of a torpedo-boat remaining long under 
re of an enemy’s ship without be struck often is very tly reduced; and 

therefore, in order that she may reach a range from which hertorpedoes may be 
launched with reasonable accuracy, she must be either loaded with defensive 
armor and proceed at moderate speed or else she must be made very light and 
497 with the object of remaining as short a time as possible under the enemy's 


The latter plan is the one in universal favor for the smaller classes of vessels ; 
and in order to obtain great s builders have reduced all the weights to be car- 
ried as much as consistent with the structural strength and stiffness necessary to 
the development of an exceptional and enormous power, and with the capacity to 

the required armament. This combination of qualities is exceedingly difi- 
cult to obtain in perfection, and thus it nee that only two or three firms iu 
the world have been really successfal in ing the high qualities required, or 
have made much patronage as builders of fast torpedo launches. 

It must not be sup that there is anything occult or very ar in the 
construction of the hull or machinery of these vessels, (they are both of well-known 
types,) except that they are very light and beau y adapted to the immense 
work a are on to ‘orm, and their present development with the 
method of placing and arranging the torpedo-launching apparatus in them is the 

ful experiment and effort. 


result of years of the most patient and care: 

It is very desirable, and in fact absolutely necessary to introduce the mannfact- 
ure of vessels of this kind into the United States, and in order to do so readily 
and successfully we must make preparations to commence at the point of develop- 
ment which now obtains in Europe, otherwise we shall waste a great amount of 
time and money in going over ground which has already been lored; and to 

‘vent this waste and delay I beg leave to suggest that an appropriation be asked 

or the purpose of purchasing a suitable to o boat and a set of working draw- 

ings Aer one ot the most celebrated and successful manufacturing firms in the 
wor 

Thus equipped, with an example of the most advanced type asa standard of 
comparison and with the necessary information for duplicating her, we should 
prosena with the construction of our own boats as the needs of the country may 
necessitate. 

As this bnrean is the one charged with the development of the naval torpedo 
service, I have made inquiry abroad and find that a first-class to o-boat can be 
urchased for $50,000, and the working drawings of the same for $5,000; and I be 
eave to urge that Congress be asked to appropriate the money to procure one o 

N to be, respoctful bedient t 
ve the honor to be, very y, your obedient servant, 
MONTGOMERY SICARD, 


Ohief af Bureau. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, Secretary of the Navy. 


Diplomatic Relations with Persia. 


SPEECH 


HON. RUFUS R. DAWES, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 7, 1882, 
On the subject of our diplomatic relations with Persia. 


Mr. DAWES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In bringing before Congress the subject of our rela- 
tions with Persia, I was moved by the necessity that has so clearly 
been demonstrated of a better protection for American citizens in 
that country. The British Government has heretofore rendered us 
this service. But America should protect her own citizens and, at 
this crisis, she can do it more certainly and effectively by direct 
e relations with Persia than through the agency of any 
other government. 

It is doubtful whether at this time the British Government could 
render such service as it did at the timeof the Koordish war. There 
is less deference in Persia toward the Gladstone administration, and 
less regard for the good-will of England than existed at that crisis. 
This is the information I have from there. There is also a general 
revival of Mohammedan fanaticism throughout the East. These 
circumstances seriously menace the safety of the Christian mission- 
aries should turbulence or disorder break out. The crisis demands 
prompt action on the partof this Government in the discharge of its 
duty of protecting its own citizens. 

No class of citizens abroad more richly deserve consideration of 
their government than the American missionaries in Persia. For 
fifty years they have carried on their noble self-sacrificing work in 
that remote land, They have shown a devotion, a heroisin, beyond 
praise, and they have established churches, schools, and colleges, 
and translated the Bible and distributed it throughout the whole 


land, and the influence upon human progress and civilization is felt 
throughont Persia. By their good works, their discretion, their wis- 
dom when in difficulty, they have commanded respect for themselves 
and good-will for the great nation they represent. 

The wane of English influence is our opportunity in another di- 
rection, The occasion is especially favorable for promotion of com- 
mercial relations. Persia wants our commerce. Our cotton fabrics, 
our fire-arms, our manufactures, and our petroleum may find their 
way there if we open the door. England now largely eontrols this 
trade. The time is ripe, the duty imperative. Let this amendment 
of the Senate be concurred in, and so far as Congress is concerned 
the work is done of its duty of protection to its citizens. The wane 
of English intluence is our opportunity in another direction. 


Contested Election—Smith ys. Shelley. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. FRANK E. BELTZHOOVER. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 20, 1882. 


Picks House having under consideration the contested-election case of Smith vs. 
elley— 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am constrained by a sense of duty, for the first 
time in my life, to deliberately argue a case before a jury whose 
verdict is already made up and only waits impatiently to be re- 
corded. I do not expect, therefore, to be able by pein Hi I may 
say to change the inexorable decree of a partisan caucus or stay 
the revolutionary proceeding of 3 members of this House by a 
packed Congressional committee, which but grinds out its grists to 
meet the most miserable party exigencies. T will not speak one 
moment longer than is absolutely ne to present as briefly and 
plainly as possible some of the matters of fact and propositions of law 
on which the minority report of the Committee on Elections is based. 
I will only detain those who are waiting to officiate at the sacri- 
fice of law and justice and propriety long enough to enter a respect- 
ful protest against the unholy act. I will not stop to maintain by 
argument that when the Constitution declares that we are the judges 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications of our own members, 
that it uses the word “judges” in its common acceptation and in the 
sense in which it is applied among men in all other judicial matters. 
We are judges in the fullest and completest sense, and are bound by 
all the sacred sanctions which surround and protect that office. 

: GERRYMANDERING. 


I therefore protest most earnestly that it is improper and highly 
indecorous in us, sitting in our judicial capacity, to indulge in miser- 
able demagogical appeals to partisan and sectional prejudices and 
passions and interests. We are bound to consider only the question 
of the election and return and qualification of the contestant and 
contestee, and are bound by the law and the facts in the record. 
What has gerrymandering to do with the question whether Mr. 
Shelley or any other gentleman has a valid title to a seat in this 
House? What has ge andering in South Carolina and Ohio aud 
New York to do with the determination of an election contest in 
Alabama? We are not now discussing gerrymandering. This is 
not the time and place to do so. I presented the subject and urged 
itearnestly and honestly upon the attention of this House last winter 
when the apportionment bill wasunder consideration. That was the 
proper time and place to debate the question. I did everything in 
my power to place in the apportionment bill a clause d upon 
the States a strong and imperative inhibition against this great and 
threatening crime against just representation and free government. 

Every man on the Democratic side of the House voted for such an 
amendment, but every Republican in the House, including the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, [ Mr. Port] voted against it. It does not lie 
in his province, therefore, toinveigh against gerrymandering in South 
Carolinaoranywhere. Hehelped to encourage and sanction and sup- 
port it by his vote. But there are stronger reasons than the vote of 
the Republican side on the apportionment bill why it is not their 
right to denounce unjust apportionment. When you consider that 
this crime has been carried so far in the Northern States that 1,800,000 
Republican votes elect ninety Republican Congressmen, while 1,600,- 
000 Democratic votes elect only twenty Democratic Congressmen, it 
is rather a thin and demagogical appeal to his constituents and his 

arty for the gentleman from Michigan to criticise South Carolina. 
‘he beam removed from his own eye might permit him to see more 
clearly the mote in his brother’s eye. 

The gerrymander in South Carolina, while it is bad enough, is 
only boy’s play when you contrast it with the work of the master 
gerrymanderer’s hand in Pennsylvania. No State in the Union can 
justly be mentioned in the same category with the old Keystone 
State when the matter of unjust and unparalleled apportionment is 
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in controversy. The eleventh Congressional district in that State 
is a model for all the feeble imitators of this unrighteous and un- 
patriotic science in all the other States. That district is made. up 
of remote counties joined together by townships and half townships, 
boroughs and half boroughs, so as to gather in its serpentine area 
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about 9,000 Democratic majority, and resembles a dumb- bell so nearly 
as to have become known as the dumb-bell district. The accompany- 
ing is an exact map of this district and its surroundings, illustratin 
as nearly as can be done the character of the contiguous territory o 
which it is formed: 
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ments of those gentlemen who have dragged it into the debate, let 
us turn to the only question which is properly before the House 
who was legally elected as a member of Congress from the fourth 
Congressional district of Alabama at the election on November 2, 
1880? In this contention we must be governed by precisely the same 
rules of evidence and the same principles of law as prevail in any 
other tribunal for the administration of justice among men. These 
rules of evidence and law have been tested by the experience of cen- 
turies and approved by the considerate judgment of mankind in 
every civilized land. They govern the ascertainment of the highest 
ngiu of liberty and property everywhere else, and it is worse than 
3 * to argue that they should not be implicitly trusted and fol- 
owed here. 


But dismissing this subject with this passing reply to the wb 


THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE! 

The right to vote is a legal and political right; it is not a natural, 
absolute, and inalienable right; itis a creature of the law. It lives 
and moves and has its constant being in and under the law. It is 
fixed and bounded and limited and defined by the strictest techni- 
calities of the law. It can only be exercised in conformity to law. 
An election is only valid when it is held under the provisions of law 
which are laid down for its sanction and security. There is no vot- 
ing and there is no election except in strict compliance with the law 
which authorizes and empowers the voters to meet and exercise their 
franchise. The per- 
son, then, who is elected according to law holds a title which is good 
against all the world. This rule is well stated in the celebrated Vew 
Jersey case, (1 Bartlett, 24, 26 :) 

Before a member is admitted to a seat in the House something like the judgment 
of a court of popeta jurisdiction has been pronounced on the right of each voter 
whose vote has m received, and in order to overturn the 3 it must 
have been ascertained affirmatively that the judgment was erroneous. * * * 
When the polls are closed and an election is made the right of the party elected is 
complete ; he is entitled to the returns, and when he is admitted there is no known 

rinciple by which he can be ejected, except upon the affirmative proof of the de- 

ect in his title. Every effort to oust him must accomplish it by proving a case. 
The difficulties in his can form no possible reason why the committee should 
meet him half way. e rule of reason requires that he should fully make out his 
case, even though it require proof of a negative, and such is also a rule of Parlia- 
ment in analogous cases. 


In favor of this right and title toa high and valuable franchise as 
in favor of any otber right of pon or property all the sanctions 
and presumptions of law stand as defenses and guards. The inter- 
ests of society all court repose and stability of titles of every kind, 
and all the instincts and sympathies of order-loving citizens cluster 
around them to 1 and maintain them. The title which Mr. 
Shelley therefore has in his seat as a member of Congress can onl 
be taken away and destroyed by the most clear and convincing proof. 
He stands upon his certificate under the great seal of an ancient and 
honorable Commonwealth, entitled to representation on this floor, and 
is so entitled to stand until it is invalidated and destroyed by clear 
legal and competent proof. That certificate fortified by the sanc- 
tion of high official sworn action, the deliberate action of sworn 
officers of the law, attests that he was = elected a Representative 
to this Congress by 2,651 majority. What does not that imply? 
That the legal voters of his district met on the legal day and at the 
proper places, and by a majority of 2,651 chose him as their Repre- 
sentative; that the votes were legally canvassed, counted, and re- 
turned by all the sworn officials provided for that purpose from the 
local precinct boards up to the chief executor of the State; that 
through all these avenues the proper legal ascertainment of the cor- 
rect vote the majority was verified and found to be true. 


TWO REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES! 


The circumstances of the case co-operate to confirm and corrobo- 
rate this result. No man who now holds a seat here or ever has held 
a seat here has more of the elements of just popularity than General 
Shelley. His high character, his long residence in the district, his 
kindness and courtesy toward all men could not but make him stronger 
than his party in any pélitical contest. He was opposed by two com- 
petitors, both of whom with equal show of justice claimed to be the reg- 
ular Republican candidate. Mr. Harris, (pages 257, 258,) who had 
been tax collector, sheriff, and member and senator, testifies most 
emphatically that Mr. Stevens, and not Mr. Smith, was the Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress, and that he voted for Stevens: 


Question. Who did you support for Congress at the last Congressional election 
for the fourth Congressional districtof Alabama! 

Answer. I cannot say that I gave an active support to any one; I voted for Will- 
iam J. Stevens. 

Q. Did you or not e at a political meeting held shortly before the last elec- 
tion at Marion, and in whose interest was that meeting! 

A. I was at a political meeting held in Marion shortly before the last election, 
held in the interest of William J. Stevens, and by request presided at that meet- 


ing. 

Q. What, if any, charges were brought at that meeting against James Q. Smith 
in reference to the manner in which he procured a oe from Perry County 
to pp ety him for Congress in the Hayneville convention! 

A. My impression is that it was charged in this moog ihat the delegates in 
the Hayneville convention who se 2 CY James Q. Smith were not the repre- 
sentative men of Perry County. I don't remember that there were any other 
charges. 

. Was there not a large majority of colored voters in Marion precinct opposed 
to James Q. Smith as a candidate to Congress 

A. I don't think they were; they were divided here, but I don't think the ma- 
jority were against him. 

Q. Do you know any fact tending to show that the contestant in this case used 


There is no valid election except under the law. 


any — means to get himself declared the nominee of the Republican con- 


vention at Hayneville? 
A. Nothing of my own pele ay 
|. Was it not stated and rg, a y you and Joseph H. Speed and other influen- 
ublicans of this beat, ames Q. Smith was not the nominee of the 


party for Congress in this Congressional district ? 
cannot say that it was urged by any one; I said to some of my friends that 
I Amen. that William J. Stevens was the nominee of the Republican party of this 


, 2 


1 
tric 

2 Why did you think so! 

. I was present at the convention as a tape oe from this county, (Hayneville 
convention,) and witnessed the proceedings of the convention while it was held in 
a manner, so much so it was hard to tell what was done. The im- 
p on created with me at the time was that a majority of the delegates regu- 

rly elected favored the nomination of William J. Stevens. 

Q. Who was elected temporary permanent chairman of that convention, and 
was he a Stevens or Smith man? 

A. The friends of William J. Stevens claimed that Benj. S. Turner was tem- 
8 whom they afterward elected permanent chairman, I believe. 

he friends of James Q. Smith claimed that Ben A. Lenorn was elected temporary 
chairman and J. C. Dukes permanent chairman; this is my impression. My im- 
pression is that Benj. S. Turner was the friend of Stevens, and mas and Dukes 
were friends of Smith. Ido not know who Turner or Duke supported. Durin 
the canvass, Delemas came over here and made a speech in favor of Stevens; jus 
before the election. 

Was there or not a split in that convention! If so, give an account of it. 

There was a split in that convention. The friends of James Q. Smith at- 
tempted to elect and claimed they did elect the officers of the convention; the 
friends of William J. Stevens attempted to elect and claimed they did elect the 
officers of the convention, and the proceedings of the convention were conducted 
ina iby Aircore manner by two sets of — — — at the same time 
and at the same place. This created so much n that it was very difficult 
to tell what was done. William J. Stevens was placed in nomination while the 
convention was in this condition and voted for by his friends, and claimed by them 
to be nominated by the chairman of his friends; and the name of James Q. Smith 
put in nomination and voted for by his friends, and claimed to be nominated by the 
chairman of his friends. Both sides then adjourned. 

5 As a member of that convention, who in ga opinion was nominated by a 
majority of the representatives who composed it for Congress for the fourth Con- 
gressional district of Alabama? 

A. It is hard to tell, the convention was conducted in such a confused man- 
ner, who was legally nominated by the convention; my impression at the time was 
that if there was any legal nomination made that W J. Stevens was the man 
who was nominated. 


We have therefore a Democratic candidate running against a 
wrangling, divided party with two equally valid candidates and 
equally strong with their party. It cannot be contended that thus 
divided either of the Republican candidates could have obtained a 
plurality over Mr. Shelley. Indeed it was as clear as the noonday 
sun that Mr. Shelley was bound to have a plurality if not a majority. 

But the contestant, Mr. Smith, and a majority of the committee 
actually ignore or rt to ignore this candidacy of Mr. Stevens, and 


whenever thoy fin allots in a box in 1 numbers for Stevens 
they cry out fraud, and charge that the ballot-box was stuffed and 
tampered with. 


THE EVIDENCE IN THE CASE! 


Now, let us glance at some of the grounds of the contest and the 
llegations on which it is said to be based. The contestant contends 
that in Dallas County seven precincts were rejected by the county 
canvassing board, whereby he [Mr. Smith] lost about 2,000 votes. 
These votes were rejected for want of proper returns, and the law 
presumes they were legally rejected. at was Mr. Smith bound 
to do to count such votes? Clearly to show by legal evidence, first, 
that there was a legal election held at all these precincts, and, sec- 
ond, to show by legal evidence what was the true vote cast, and for 
whom it was cast at said precincts. Now, in passing, it must not be 
forgotten that Mr. Shelley contends most stoutly and earnestly that 
there was no legal election at these points, and no legal votes cast. 
But at the elections which are alleged to have been held at these 
precincts all the officers of elections were Republicans—every one of 
them. All the evidences of every kind and character, therefore, at 
these pons was in the control and custody of the friends of Mr. Smith 
and of the very easiest access to him. It could not be tampered with 
or changed in any way except by his friends. Now, under the law 
of Alabama there were four kinds of evidence by which Mr. Smith 
could have proved the true vote of any of these precincts : 

1. By the ballots themselves. 

2. By calling or interrogating the voters. 

3. By supplementing the informal returns made by parol evidence. 

4. By witnesses who could swear from their personal knowledge 
as to the state of the vote. 

Now, as to the ballots, which are retained under the law of Ala- 
bama, and were in the custody of Mr. Smith’s own friends. One 
undeviating rule of evidence is that the best evidence must be pe 
duced of which the nature of the case will admit; that secondary 
cannot be substituted for primary evidence unless it be shown that 
the latter is not within the power of the party, and the former 
should certainly not be substituted for the latter when it is apparent 
that the primary evidence is within the reach of the party and is 
by the law placed within his power. 

Now, there are certain documentary evidences of the election 
which the law of Alabama provides should be preserved for the sole 
purpose of furnishing evidence of the vote in case of contest; these 
are the ballots which were cast at the election. The ballots cast at 
each voting place, together with one poll list, are required to be care- 
fally selon up in the ballot-box and delivered into the custody of 
one of the inspectors, who is required to retain it for sixty days in- 
tact, and then to destroy the contents of the box unless he is notified 
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that the election of some officer for which the election was held will 
be contested, in which case he must preserve the box for such elec- 
tion until such contest is finally determined or until such box is 
demanded by some other legal custodian during such contest. (See- 
tion 288, Code of Alabama.) 

It will be seen that the ballots are required to be preserved ex- 
pressly for the contestant. These are the evidences of the result of 
the election which the law provides. In addition to this the certi- 
fied poll lists, statements, &c., which are returned by the board of 
inspectors of each precinct and the county board of canyassers, are 
required to be retained intact in the office of the judge of probate. 
(Section 293, Code of Alabama.) 

Now, if the returns are made by the board of inspectors and are 
attacked, or if insufficient or defective returns or no returns are 
made, will it be denied that these ballots are the best evidence of 
the result of the election, especially where it must be admitted from 
the nature of the case that the ballots in the box retained by law 
for the purpose of evidence are the genuine ballots which were cast 
at the election? 

Andif it be true, as it is, that the ballots from the election at each 
of these precincts in Dallas County were placed in the custody of the 
Republican inspector by the . that they were received 
from the hands of the voter by ublicans only, counted by Re- 
publicans only, placed in a box and sealed up by the Republicans 
only, willit be gravely contended that the contestant should be 
permitted to offer secondary and inferior evidence to prove what the 
vote was at the several voting places without having attempted to 
put these ballots in evidence or furnish any reason or excuse what- 
ever for his failure to do so? In no instance is any inquiry made for 
the ballots, nor is any effort made to produce them, not even where 
the testimony itself shows to whom the ballots were committed, 
and even in those cases where the person who had the ballots in his 
custody, as shown by the testimony, ap and was examined as 
a witness by the contestant. Without showing that the ballots 
were not in his power to produce, contestant resorts to oral evidence. 
This he clearly could not do. Oral evidence cannot be substituted 
for any instrument which the law requires to be in writing, and no 

roof can be substituted therefor so long as the writing exists and is 
in the power of the party. (Greenleaf on Evidence, section 86, vol- 
ume 1, 
But the contestant having declined to put the ballots in evidence 
ust as they left the hands of the voters, fresh from the custody of 
is devoted friends, uncontaminated and unchanged, why did he next 
decline to call the voters themselves? Why did he not interrogate 
these hundreds of 1 55 7 who he alleges met and held a legal elec- 
tion and voted for him? He does not even trust the third kind of 
evidence, but resorts to the last and most unreliable of all. The re- 
turns from the seven precincts of Dallas County were rejected be- 
cause they were utterly unintelligible and invalid; they did not 
have a semblance of legality or regularity. They were made out by 
the most illiterate and unskillful a’ att who never held an election 
and did not know how to do so. These returns did not evidence 
anything. 
MARTIN'S PRECINCT! 

The rejection was the solemn adjudication of the subject by an 
intelligent board of sworn officers of the law in the performance of 
their duty. How does Mr. Smith propos to overcome this action 
and prove a legal election and the oga vote which he alleges was 
cast for him? Does he produce the ballots which were alleged to 
have been cast and which were intact and untouched in the hands 
of his friends? Oh, no; he does not trust that. Does he call the 
persons whom he alleges voted for him and who were easily reached 
and could have been sworn? No; he doesnot dare to do that. Take 
Martin’s precinct and see what he does do. He calls two illiterate, 
ignorant, and stupid colored men who can neither read nor write, 
who sign their names with marks, Abe Martin and Ned Petteway, 
and by their sole uncorroborated testimony he attempts to prove 
and the majority of the committee count for him (Smith) 364 and for 
Shelley 16 votes. 

Why, Abe Martin swears he cannot read or write; that he cannot 
tell the difference between a Democratic and Republican ticket; 
that they put the tickets on the floor and counted them in two hats; 
that the clerks told him there were 16 Democratic votes. 

Where in the name of God are the clerks? Why are they not 
called? Why not call those who might possibly have known the 
state of the vote? Why not call those who may have read the tick- 
ets? Why call these ignorant people who only know by hearsay and 
testify without knowledge? 

A. Martin says that the clerks read the names on the tickets, and 
it is not x projeden that any of the inspectors read them. He only 
knows t there were 16 Democratic votes cast, because, as he 
states, (record, page 124,) “I made them (the clerks) hand them ont 
to me. 

To show how unreliable is the testimony of the witness Martin, 
and of these witnesses generally, we ask attention to his statement, 
(record, page at where he swears pom vals that the statement of 
the result of the election was signed by the ey apse and yet when 
that statement is put in evidence itis found to be unsigned. Now, if 
these ballots were simply counted as Democratic or Republican, and 
if all the candidates on the Republican ticket were the Republican 


candidates, and all the candidates on the Democratic ticket were 
only Democratic candidates, how is it possible to determine from 
this testimony whether or not Mr. Stevens received any votes? The 
law of Alabama in regard to the counting of ballots is as follows: 

Section 1. In counting out, the returning officer or one of the inspectors must 
take the ballots one by one from the boxin which they have been deposited, at the 
same time reading aloud names of persons written or printed thereon and the 
office for which such persons are voted for. They must separately keep a calcula- 
tion of the number of votes each person receives and for what office he receives 
them ; and if two or more ballots are found rolled up or folded together, so as to 
induce the belief that the same was done with a fraudulent intent, they must be 
rejected; or if any ballot contains the names of more than the voter had a right 
to vote for, the first of such names on such ticket to the number of persons the 
voter was entitled to vote for only must be counted. 

When asked what oath was taken by the inspectors the witness 
Martin tells us: 

I swore the inspectors; I told them to reise their hand and say, you solemnly 
arene to go forth and do the best they could in this election to discharge those 

uties. 

The law makes the following provision as to the oath: 

Before opening the polls the inspectors and clerks may take the oath to perform 
their duties at such election in accordance to law, to the best of their judgment, 
and the inspectors must also swear that they will not themselves or wingly 
allow any other person to com the number of the ballots with the number of 
the voters enrolled, which oath may be administered to the inspectors by each 
other, or by a returning officer. or by a justice of the peace. (Code c of Alabama, 
section 265.) 

Why, there is not a syllable of testimony given by this witness 
which is worth anything. It is the most miserable hearsay, with 
the additional objection that it is given by a very stupid and will- 
ing witness. 

ed Petteway, the other witness, swears he can read very little 
and cannot write; that he stood outside of the window and gave 
directions as to the counting; that he was forty yards or more away 
from the polls when the voters cast their ballots. Read the descrip- 
tion which he gives of the count, (page 119:) 

estion. What was the first 33 after closing the polls? 

wer. They pour the ticket out de box; each man his hat and commenced 

counting; then they told the clerks to tally ay time when they come to a 
Republican vote; they said Republican and then Dimycrat vote, they said Dimy- 
crat, and tallied for them. 

. Did each one of the persons in there count tickets into his hat! 

. Well, I think they did; I couldn't see every man. 

How many could you see counting tickets into his hat? 

I could see three, cause dem was in front; I could see dey hats. 

55 Were they all counting at the same time ? 


. Yes, sir. 
Q Could see the tickets as they were counted! 
. Yes, sir; I could see em, but I couldn't tell a ‘Publican ticket from the other 
one at that distance. 
Q. As soon as they concluded counting did each man empty the tickets from 
his hat into the ballot-box, or what did they do with them? 
A. No, sir; as soon as they finished counting into the hats they emptied the 
ballots on the floor. 
Q. How long did they remain on the floor, and what was afterward done with 


them? 
Py Bee | staid there about a quarter of an hour and then count them back into 
e box. 5 
Q. They were then counting the number, were they not they did read the bal- 
lots then, did they? 
A. They were counting and did not read the ballots at that time. 
Q. Did any one of them, after first counting some of the ballots into his hat, 
count over the number he had in his hat? 
A. Each of said men counted said ballots, which he had in his hat, two or three 


times. 
ia eaeh man count the ballots in his own hat! 
. Yes, sir. 
Q. After the first time he counted them into his hat, was the other counts made 
to see the number of the ballots each had! 
A. It was. 
Q 0 tickets were never read but once, were they ? 
. No 


„sir. 
Q _ then they were read as Republican or Democrat! 
sir. 

Q. You say that you saw three men each counting tickets into his hat; what 
three did you see 

A. I didn't zactly take particular notice what men they were, but then I know 
Abe Martin was one of the men. 

. Can Abe Martin read and write! 
I do not know. 

On the uncorroborated testimony of these two witnesses the ma- 
jority of the committee count 384 votes for Mr. Smith. Such a pro- 
ceeding is worse than a travesty on free elections, and a seat in 
Congress based on such testimony will bear with it the brand of 
idiocy or rascality written all over it and stultify or criminate the 
man who nei it. 

Where are the ballots placed in Stepony’s (the Republican inspect- 
or) hands and kept by him? Why in the name of justice and 
decency are they not produced or accounted for? Where is there a 
reputable court in Christendom that would not compel the produc- 
tion of such a record evidence of the ballots in this case and against 
such testimony or compel the showing of a reason why they are not 
produced? Why were the voters not called; these 384 voters! Where 
are the persons, if any, who read or could read a single ticket? 

Not one of these matters of evidence is touched. But on the misera- 
ble, uncorroborated hearsay of two illiterate negroes a solemi ad- 
judicated election to a high office is to be overturned. And this is 

ut a sample of the whole contest. 
LEXINGTON PRECINCT. 

Take Lexington precinct next. Here the informal return which 

was rejected gave Smith 140, and Shelley 11. Of this rejection the 
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contestant complains, and yet at this precinct, by the uncorrobo- 
rated testimony of two witnesses, he alleges that he has proved and 
the majority find for him (Smith) 320 votes and for Shelley none. 
Only two witnesses are examined, and these are July Adams and 
Harris Mosely. Adams was present, and assisted in the counting or 
the vote. He says that the ballots were never read when they were 
counted. (Record, pages 127, 123.) They were all considered as 
Republican ballots and as votes for contestant, and so counted with- 
out ever being read. His testimony as to this is as explicit and 
positive as testimony can be made, and there is no evidence to con- 
tradict or discredit it: 


gorun, Who received the tickets from the voters? 
nswer, Avery Hurst received the tickets from the voters. 
+ What did he do with them? 
. He handed them to Aaron Malette, who was numbering them at the box. 
Q Were the tickets folded when they were received by Avery Hurst? 
. Yes, sir; they were folded. 
＋ What did Aaron Malette do with them? 
. He numbered them and put them in the ballot-box. 
Q Did he number every one f 
. Yes, sir; he numbered them all. 
. What numbers did he put on them? 
He commenced with one and numbered from that on up. 
. What did Dan Davis do? 
. He was one of the clerks and wrote down the names of the men who were 
voting. 
Q Bia he write every man's name as he voted? 


es, sir. 
Did he put a number by the side of the name? 
He did, sir. 
Was it the same number that was put on a man’s ticket? 
It was the same number. 
. What did Perrie King do! 
He was a clerk, and took down the names of the men who voted. 
Did the inspectors have any registration list! 
No, sir; they had no list. 
. Did any one register on that day? 
. I did not see any one, 
iA any 5 of registration handed in to the inspectors by any person 

to vote 

. If there was any I did not see it. 
. What time did the polls close? 
. The polls closed at five o'clock p. m. 
. What was then done by the inspectors ? 
. They counted the tickets. 
. Describe exactly how they did this—what each man did. 
. They counted them one by one. They took them out of the box, one by one, 
looked at and read them as they were taking them out, and then put them on a 
paper lying on the floor. 

4 Who took them out of the box ? 

. Aaron Malette took them out of the box, one by one. 
2 Did he open the tickets when he took them out 
Q. 


2 
e 


SOYO 


He did not them. 
on the paper on the floor? 


he 
Š Q. Max was done with the tickets after Aaron Malette had put the last on the 
oor 
A. He took them up and pnt them back in the box again. 
Q. Did any other person handle those tickets after the polls were closed? 
A. No, sir; no other person handled them. 
5 Do you mean that Aaron Malette was the only person who handled the 
tickets alter the polls were closed 1 
eY No one else but Aaron Malette handled the tickets after the polls were 
0 . 
Q Are you certain that Aaron Malette did not open the tickets? 
I am certain of it. 
g Did any one open the tickets after the polls closed? 
. Not that I saw. 
Q. Were you present until they all left the room? 
A. I was, sir. 
Q. Who kept the tally you spoke of in your direct examination, and how was it 


kept! 

X Perrie King kept the tally, and he did it by figures on a piece of paper as 
they called out the vote. 

Q. When Aaron Malette put the first ticket on the floor did he call out one; 
when be put the second on the floor did be call two, and so on, and did Perrie King 
write one, two, Ko., as Aaron Malette called the number! 

A. Yes, sir; that was exactly the way it was done; just as he called he wrote. 

Q Did Aaron call anything else as he put the ticket down except the number “ 

No, sir; he did not call iden, Foe except the number, 
> How close were you to Aaron while he was counting this way? 
. I was right at him. 
Q Did you see every ticket as it was taken from the box and put on the floor? 
. Yes, sir; I did. 
g How long did the tickets remain on the floor? 
They remained on the floor about five minutes. 

Q. Do you mean the time Aaron Malette commenced counting until he 

art the last ticket on the floor that it was about five minutes? 


. Yes, sir. 
Q. Were they put back into the box immediately after the last ticket was placed 
on the floor? 
A. Yes, sir. 
* Was the box then locked up? 
The box was then locked up. 
Q Who took the key? 
. Avery Hurst kept the 5 7 
Q. Was that box with the tickets in it opened again before the inspectors left 
the polling-room # 
A. No, sir; it was not opened any more. 
Q. Where is that box now? 
A. Mr. Avery Hurst said that he carried it to the sheriff's office. 


Witness Mosely was a wag. beh marshal who did not see the votes 
counted and does not pretend to know what the vote was. (Record, 
pages 129-131.) 
hese ballots have never been counted so as to ascertain the actual 
result of the election. 
Neither of these witnesses read a single ticket or counted it ee 
to ascertain whether the number of ballots corresponded with the 


tally list. The tickets were never read or counted to determine for 
whom they were cast or how many were for each candidate. 

Where are Malette and Hurst, who handled the tickets and read 
them, if any one on the earth did? 

Besides, Mosely swears that there were in that precinct 300 Repub- 
lican voters and 60 Democratic voters; yet 320 votes are given to 
Smith and none to Shelley. Where are the ballots? 

Why are the voters not called? There is no earthly answer, except 
that these kinds of testimony did not suit the purposes of the con- 
testant as well as the parol testimony of these illiterate and blunder- 
ne ony accommodating negroes. 

very other of the seven precincts in Dallas County is similar to 
these; and yet on such testimony the committee propose to count over 
2,000 votes and unseat General Shelley. 

In Chillatchi precinct the inspectors numbered the ballots, in vio- 
lation of the law, and in direct violation of their oaths compared 
the numbered ballots with the name opposite the corresponding 
number on the poll-list. (Record, page 143.) Noaccount of the vote 
cast was kept by the inspectors as the ballots were being counted, In 
the language of the witness ‘‘no one did any writing while the votes 
were being counted.” (Record, page 143.) 

The provisions of law in relation to the counting of the ballots 
were entirely disregarded. The tickets were not read when they 
were counted, or at any time, as far as it appears by the evidence. 
They were counted by William Perry, a clerk, and not an inspector 
of the election; and Lindsey Irby swears that Perry opened the bal- 
lots to keep from counting two, but “that he never did read them 
all over any time.” (Record, page 136.) Lindsey Irby swears: 

estion. When the polls were closed who took the tickets ont of the box ? 


newer. William Moseley took the tickets out of the box. 
. What did he do with them! 


erry 
. He took the tickets, each one, and called the name the man was voted for 
and then put them in a hat. 
. Are you sure he did not read the tickets? 
. He did not read them, but he opened every one and looked at it to see whose 
ticket it was. 
Q How did he know who had voted each ticket? 
He had the number of them on the poll list. 
Q. Did he look at the number on the ticket and then the number on the poll list 
— see soon voted the ticket, and did he then call the man’s name he found on 
e pol 
A. Yes, sir; he looked at the number on the ticket and on the poll list, and then 
called each man's name, because I took down each man's name as he called it. 
Q. Do you mean he called the names on the poll list that he found opposite the 
number that appeared on the ticket! 


A. Yea, sir. 
Q. And did you then write down the names as he called them on the paper I 
aan tal 55 {Showing Chillatchie C.] 
. Yes, sir. 
T What was then done with the tickets after he had put them in the hat? 
. They were counted back and tallied. 
2 Do you mean they were counted back to see how many there were? 
. Yes, sir; and to ta_y them we counted them three or four times to see how 
many there were. 
Who counted them back from the hat into the box? 
. William Moseley took them from the hat and handed them to William Perry, 
and he put them in the box. 
A Sen, utr, ho opecred Geen every —:ĩũ⸗F tre, 
. Yes, sir; he em ev to keo m counting two. 
. Did he read them then? = P z 
. He never did read them all over any time. 
Q Were they taken out of the box after that? By whom, and for what purpose? 
. Yes, sir; by William Perry, to count them back into the hat again. 


. To see if they were right; to see if the number of ballots were correct. 
. What was then done with them? 
William Moseley put them into a small sack and took them home with him. 
Where are the ballots and where the voters in all these precincts ? 
The ballots are not produced and the voters are not called. 
WHITE HILL PRECINCT. 


Take next White Hill precinct, in Lowndes County. Here con- 
testant’s own witness and agent, McDuflie, swears that when the box 
was opened it contained about 45 votes for Smith and 200 or 300 for 

tevens. 

But whenever votes were found for Stevens in this contest they 
are assumed to be fraudulent, although he was as much a Republi- 
can candidate as Smith, and because McDuffie is of opinion that the 
box was tam with the vote as found is rejected, and 276 votes 
are counted for Smith and 14 for Shelley. Smith had not a vote in 
the box. Stevens had the ballots. Now, McDuitie says: 

It’s my Le ese from examination and inquiries I have made, that there was a 
fraud at teball beat, and that it was done by the box being opened from the 
bottom and 3 it except 45 tickets with Smith's nume upon them taken 
out and these Stevens tickets put in. 

McDuffie was the warmest friend of Mr. Smith, and was the officer 
before whom all of his testimony was taken. He does not inform us 
what was the extent of his examination or the nature of the inquiries 
he made. Now, contestant having proved what were the character 
of the ballots found in the ballot-box by his own witness, it is then 
attempted to set aside the force of this testimony by accepting the 
mere opinion of this witness that the box was tampered with. But 
there is positive evidence that the box when opened by the board 
of canyassers was, with its contents, in the same condition as when 
delivered by the inspectors to the returning officer of the precinct 
and by him delivered to the returning officer (the sheriff) of tho 
county. 
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The returning officer of the precinct was Philip White, the Re- 


publican United States supervisor, and he swears that he delivered 
the box intact to the sheriff of the county (record, page 176,)and Mr. 
Graves, the sheriff, swears that the box, with its contents, was de- 
livered by him to the board of cauvassers in the same condition in 
which it was received. 

It isnot pretended that the ballots were tampered with before they 
were delivered to the returning oflicer of the precinct; nor could it be, 
because White, Republican supervisor, and Willis Brady, (record, 

age 199, ) the Republican inspector, testitied to the contrary ; nor can it 
be pretended that the official statement of the result of the election 
was put in the box and fraudulently extracted, because White, the 
Republican supervisor and returning officer, testifies that nothing 
was in the box “but the clerk’s list and the tallies.” 

The box and the ballots are not put in evidence, so that the House 
is unable to say from examination whether the bottom of the box 
had been removed or whether anything in the appearance of the 
ballots indicated that they were not those actually cast. The state- 
ment of the witnesses, 1 pene of contestant, that the vote was 
different from what the ballots themselves show, is setting up the 
mere oral declarations of these witnesses as to what the count was, 
or the count itself against the ballots, it not having been shown 
that they were not the actual ballots cast at the election. The 
officers of the election, White and Brady, who testify that the vote 
as counted does not conform to the bullots as found in the box, were 
also the officers who negligently or corruptly neglected or failed to 
make the board of canvassers a lawful return of the vote. Under 
these circumstances it appears to us that the only satisfactory evi- 
dence as to what the vote was at this precinct must be the testimony 
of the voters themselves, and they have not been examined. 

Where are the ballots and where the voters in this precinct? 


HAMBURGH PRECINCT, 


Take next the Hamburgh precinct, in Perry County. Here the com- 
mittee give Smith 250 and deduct from Shelly 167 votes, making a 
difference of 417, on the almost uncorroborated testimony of one 
Watson, a Republican supervisor, who swears that Juan Harris 
changed the ballot-box. Is it true? (1) Watson made no protest; 
(2) he went on and counted the vote; (3) made out his supervisor's re- 
turn and swore toit, in which he gave Smith 336, Shelley 40, Stevens 5, 
in all 383, while he swore there were only 378 votes cast; (4) but, what 
is strangest of all, he did not tell the committee of five next morning. 
Watson swears he got the data for his report and which the com- 
mittee take as true, as follows. He says “I knew the sentiments of 
the people and just how they would vote, and I taken a record of the 
committee’s list and got my information from them.“ He kept no list 
or record himself. 4 ae f page 110.) The other witnesses as to the 
actual vote are Green Johnson, a deputy marshal, and J. T. Harris. 
They were not officers of the election, and were not in the room where 
the election was being conducted. This room was in the second 
story of the building, and to cast his ballot the voter had to enter 
the building on the first floor and then ascend a flight of stairs, 
(Record, page 256.) 

There was a “committee” of Republicans, five in number, to keep 
an account of the Republican vote as cast, and they selected one 
Silas Benjamin to take down the names of the Republican voters. 
(Record, page 144.) But not one of these committeemen nor Ben- 
jamin is examined as a witness, nor is the list of names kept by Ben- 
jamin put in evidence. The witness Johnson states that Benjamin 
told him that there were 340 names in his book, and he has no other 
knowledge of its contents. (Record, page 146.) J. T. Harris kept a 
tally of voters whose tickets he saw in their hands, but he states 
that he does not know whether these tickets were actually cast, as 
he did not see one of them voted. (Record, page 256.) The voters 
themselves are not examined. 

But there is a more serious deficiency in the proof as to this pre- 
cinct and county. There is no evidence as to the votes counted by 
the county canvassing board at each precinct, How can any pre- 
cinct or the whole vote of the county be corrected without this data? 
(See page 12, minority report.) 

SCOTT PRECINCT. 


Take next Scott precinct, Perry County. Here the committee 
reject the poll and add 274 votes for Smith and deduct 190 from Shel- 
ley, making 464 votes difference, on the testimony of Walter Lowery, 
who swears that Turpin, the Democratic judge, gave him (Lowery) 
$35 to permit him to change Smith to Shelley tickets, and that he 
(Lowery) did so. 

Do you believe such an incarnate scoundrel? Let us look at his 
testimony. He confesses, tirst, to taking the bribe; second, to com- 
mitting the fraud; third, to 3 money; fourth, to making 
the tally suit the fraud; üfth, to making his supervisor's report and 
swearing to it; sixth, to living with Smith on his place and with 
Smith’s brother. 

He is corroborated by no one. On the other hand, Lazarus Avery, 
Republican inspector, contradicts him; Turpin contradicts him; 
Lee contradicts him; Driver contradicts him; Evans and all others 
contradict him. Perryman swears that Lowery told him the election 
was fair and no money had been offered to him; but that Smith and 
Huston had tried to make him swear that money had been offered 
him, but that he would go to the penitentiary ten years before he 
would do that, 


The tallies sworn to by both Lowery and Avery are utterly insuf- 
ficient to prove how the vote was. (See Lowery, 160, 161; Avery, 


-) : 

The ballots are not produced; the voters are not called ; the persons 
who gave tickets to voters are not called. On such testimony 404 
votes are held to be proven against General Shelley. 

These are fair examples and exhibits of the testimony on which it 
is proposed to overcome and invalidate and destroy the title to a 
high and valuable franchise which rests on the sworn official action 
of men of high character and acting under the solemn sanctions of 
their oaths. No jadicial tribunal in any civilized land would per- 
mit such testimouy to determine any issue of the slightest moment. 
Any respectable court would compel the production of the ballots, 
or demand a reason for the failure to do so. Mr, Shelley has as 
good a right to his seat until it is assailed in a legal way and by 
proper testimony as any member on this floor. Whatever would be 
wrong in an assault upon your seat is wrong in this case. 

The contestant was not elected, and the testimony does not show 
that he was. The testimony is not competent to show anything. 
It is not only illegal and incompetent but it is adduced in defiance 
of the plain principle of law which governs the admission of evidence 
that he was bound to adduce the best testimony within his reach and 
accessible, 

Why did he not procure the ballots from the custody of his own 
party friends, untouched, untampered with, fresh from the hands of 
the voters? Why did he not call the voters themselves? There can 
be no just reason except that these things would not have sustained 

is case. 

But without any regard to whether he shonld or should not have 
produced other kinds of evidence, it is entirely sufficient for the 
present purpose to say that the testimony which he did adduce ut- 
terly fails to sustain his case. Never was the rule laid down in the 
celebrated New Jersey contest, and which we have quoted above, 
more applicable than here: 

When the polls are closed and an election is made, the right of fn perks elected 
is complete; he is entitled to the returns and when he is admi there is no 
known I 774 by which he can be ejected, except upon the aflirmative proof of 
the defect in title. Every effort to oust him must accomplish it by — S 
ease, The difficulties in his can form no possible reason why the committee 
should meet him half way. The rule of reason requires that he should fully make 


out his case even though it require proof of a negative, and such is also a rule of 
Parliament in analogous cases. 


Internal-Revenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM R. MORRISON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 22, 1882. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hav- 
ing under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxa- 
jon— 


Mr. MORRISON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY] was probably correct in saying the financial condition of 
the country presented a spectacle not fem Bh witnessed in the world’s 
history. That spectacle, sir, is the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the American chancellor of the exchequer, strug- 
gling to reduce the revenues and maintain taxation; striving to 
empty the Treasury of his Government without relieving the burdens 
of the people. I am not complaining because this bill repeals or re- 
duces taxes. My eomplaint is that it does not repeal or reduce other 
taxes; that it reduces those that are least burdensome, while it re- 
tains those which are most oppressive to the people. It so reduces 
taxes that every dollar of tax taken off reduces the revenues of the 
Government to the same extent. There should be some reduction of 
those taxes which might be so reduced that when we take a dollar 
from the revenue we may get rid of three dollars of taxation. 

The taxes to be repealed are $11,317,797 on banks and bank checks; 
$3,278,580 on matches ; $2,226,503 on proprietary, including some 
quack medicines and perfumery; in all something more than sixteen 
million dollars. To that extent the revenues are to be reduced by 
the first section of the pending bill. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his message to us at the present session, recommends that these 
taxes be taken off if ‘‘there shall be a reduction of the revenues 
derived from taxation.” But he recommends more than is contained 
in this bill. He says: 

The other source of revenue where a reduction may be made is the customs. 
While it is a Leagan that taxation for the expenses of Government, to be just, 
should bear on all e and equally, it must also be one that when the ag; ate 
of taxation is to be lessened the redu should be made in such ways that all 
will be relieved alike and equally. Hence, it is assumed that if Congress does 
de on a decrease of the revenue, it will seek that end as well a 


te 
revision of the existing tariff laws as tbrough an abolition or abatement of the 
ini revenue, 
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Now, sir, it will be seen that this bill does not recognize or con- of $73,000,000 per annum during that period. The3}per cent. bonds, 


form to that principle of taxation which the Secretary says“ to be 
just should bear on all alike and equally.” Congress determines on 
a decrease of revenue, but does not ‘‘seek that end as well through 
a revision of the existing tariff,“ but alone from the “ abatement of 
internal revenue.” The tariff and its revision has been given into 
the protective care of nine wet-nurses—a flimsy device to avoid and 

revent the reduction of taxation in such a way that all will be re- 

ieved alike and equally, and in violation of that Dap oy of tax- 
ation which the Secretary says should bear on all alike and equally 
to be just. This bill is a fit supplement to the tariff-commission 
scheme and a further denial of justice, because it avoids any ade- 
quate reduction and equalization of taxes. 

We collect from customs $48,000,000 on sugar and molasses; $27,- 
000,000 on wool, woolen goods, and clothing; $11,000,000 on cottons; 
$21,000,000 on articles of iron and steel; $3,000,000 on window and 
other glass; $1,000,000 on salt; $1,000,000 on rice; $1,000,000 on 
lumber and articles made from wood; more than $560,000 on books 
and maps. It has been shown over and over again that the tax on 
some of these articles yields $8 ir bounty to the manufacturer to 
$1 in revenue to the Government. The reduction of $16,000,000 in 
the revenue derived from them would decrease taxation $50,000,000. 

The second section of the bill proposes to reduce about 40 per cent. 
the license or special tax on retail liquor and other dealers, estimated 
to number six hundred thousand. This section is not to take effect 
until after the adjournment of the next session of Con , and may 
be made contingent on the votes of the six hundred thousand to be 
affected by it, and who remain subject to the surveillance and taxa- 
tion of both national and State authority. 

The third section reduces the tax on cigars to $5 per thousand. 
When the tax on tobacco was reduced to one-third, from 24 to 16 
cents, no reduction was made on cigars, which were left at $6. They 
should be reduced to $4, to correspond with the reduction made in 
tobacco, and cigarettes should be further reduced in like proportion. 

The taxes repealed are chiefly collected at the Treasury and from 
the sales of stamps; of all taxes collected these are least expensive. 
The amount of reduction exceeds one-eighth of allinternal taxes, but 
the reduction is so made as not to pag aay? with the service of a sin- 

le officer or agent of the more than four thousand employed in the 
internal-revenue service. 

If our surplus revenue amounts to but half the sum claimed by 
the honorable chairman [Mr. KELLEY] and other advocates of the 
speedy abolition of all internal-revenue taxes, the reduction now 
proposed is less than half the reduction which can safely be made 
and which should be made. Both gentlemen from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
KELLEY and Mr. RANDALL] claim a surplus of at least $135,000,000. 
Sir, we have no such surplus, especially not if we pay the public debt 
when it is payable and when it is due at the option of the Government. 

Before the Presidential election of 1872, when that old Massachu- 
setts Yankee, now Hon. Senator Dawes, held the purse-strings of 
the House, he succeeded in scolding his party associates into such 
habits of economy in appropriations and expenditures that they were 
reduced to $124,000,000 for ordinary expenditures, not including 
pensions or the public debt. I do not include payments on account 
of pensions or the public debt among ordinary expenditures. 

When that election had passed, and General Garfield—that more 
amiable man and perhaps better representative of his party in all that 
pertains to what is popularly known in Washington as “liberal 
appropriations”—had been made chairman of the Committee on 
aes expenditures largely increased. 

e average annual ordinary expenditures forthe four years—1873, 
1874, 1875, and 1876—a little exceeded $141,000,000, These were the 
last four years when the party now in the majority here controlled 
all departments of the Government and made the appropriations. 

The average ordinary annual expenditures for the five years last 

past—1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, and 1881—were less than $120,000,000. 
“or these five years the appropriations were made by what is now 
the minority side of the House. 

The gentleman from New York [ Mr. Hiscock ] and his Committee on 
Appropriations have been proceeding with commendable caution, and 
foratime gave encouragement to the belief that they would keep down 
appropriations and expenditures to the all-suffleient sums provided by 
their ate Democratic predecessors. This I do not doubt was the pur- 
pose of the committee, and especially of my left-handed friend and 
colleague, [Mr. CANNON, ] to whom I by no means intend to offer a 
“left-handed compliment.” But it must be apparent to all that the 
old disease is breaking out, and that the demand for “liberal appro- 
priations” which carried expenditures in General Garfield’s time up 
to $141,000,000 will speedily increase them with our now e 
and fast-increasing population to 8150, 000, 000. In proportion to 
population an expenditure of 8150, 000, 000 for the coming ten years 
is less than $141,000,000 forthe yearsin which that sum was expended. 
The appropriations made and proposed justify the belief that with 
our increase of population the average expenditure for the coming 
ten years will exceed the estimate I have made of $150,000,000. 

The annual expenditure for pensions for the next ten years will be 
at least $73,000,000. The Commissioner pro to adjust in the 
next three years claims for arrears and all claims now pending. 
This is not likely to be done in twice three years. And while the 
time of settlement may affect the annual expenditure, it will not 
change the average annual expenditure for ten years, or my estimate 


parane whenever we have the money to pay them, and the 8250, 

„000 of 4} per cent. bonds, 8 September, 1891, amounted 
January 1, 1882, to 8801, 186,800. To pay off this part of the debt 
when it is payable, in September, 1891, and to pay the annual inter- 
est on the entire debt, allowing for payments made since January 
last, will require an annual payment of $130,000,000. The annual 
payment on account of the public debt for the past twelve years 

as been about $160,000,000. 

Taking the $130,000,000 for annual payment on account of the pub- 
lic debt, the $150,000,000 estimated for ordinary expenditures, and the 
$73,000,000 for pensions, and we have as the required annual demand 
on the Treasury and the resources of the country for the coming ten 
years the sum of $353,000,000, 

The estimate of the revenues for this fiscal year, made by the 
Treasury Department, is $400,000,000. The honorable chairman of 
the Ways and Means [Mr. KPEE Oes mates this year’s receipts at 
$405,000,000. These estimates are based on an estimated increase of 

000,000 over the receipts of last year from internal revenue, and 
a like increase of $20,000,000 from customs duties. The receipts for 
the past eleven months of the year do not justify the estimates for 
internal revenue by nearly $10,000,000, while the customs receipts 
but a little exceed the estimates from that source, and the revenue 
for the gor will be much nearer $393,000,000 than $405,000,000. 

It will thus appear that the claim that we have a surplus of any 
such sum as $135,000,000 is made unadvisedly. 

Beginning with the year 1 when I trust there will only remain 
to be paid the $739,347,800 of 4 per cent. bonds, it will require a 
yearly payment of $67,000,000 to pay off this remaining part of the 

ames ebt at the time it is payable in 1907, now twenty-five years 
istant. 

The payment of pensions will decline from $55,000,000 in 1892 to 
$23,000,000 in 1907 if no new classes are added other than soldiers of 
the Mexican war after arrears are adjusted. But those who suf- 
fered in prison will soon be added, and before the expiration of the 
twenty-five years all surviving soldiers will be added to the pen- 
sion-roll. Whoever is here to make bed fl agape in the Sixtieth 
Congress will find a pension-roll demanding more than $50,000,000. 
The average annual payment of pensions for the fifteen years from 
1892 until 1907 will certainly not be less than $50,000,000. At the 
commencement of that period in 1892 we shall have a population of 
67,000,000, with ordinary expenditures at about $170,000,000. At the 
end of that period in 1907 our population will number 96,000,000, and 
our ordinary expenditures may be set down at $250,000,000. We may 
therefore safely estimate the average annual expenditure at not less 
than $210,000,000, and these several sums together give us as the 
ave annual disbursement of the Government for the fifteen 
years from 1892 to 1907 the sum of $327,000,000. The disbursements 
of the Government are not likely ever again to be less than $300,000, - 
000, for with our growth of popolation the ordinary expenditures 
will amount to that sum when the debt is paid and the soldiers rest. 

These are estimates, not of what the ordinary expenses of admin. 
istration ought to be, but of what they willbe. Gentlemen inclined 
to the belief that they are too high forget that with all our wonder- 
ful progress we have learned nothing in economy of administration. 
Just why ordinary expenditures can rightly outgrow population as 
they do under the one same e-work of government is one of the 
many things I have never been able to understand. Mr. Buchanan’s 
administration was driven from pore for alleged profligacy in public 
expenditures, which were less than $2.25 to the person. When Gen- 
eral Grant was President and General Garfield atthe head of the Ap- 
propriation Committee the cost of administration exceeded $3 to the 
person for ordinary expenditures. In 1880, when the appropriations 
were made by a Democratic Congress and the Hayes gininistration 
had been frightened by the methods of its accession to power into a 
moderately decent use of the public moneys, expenditures were still 
$2.50 to the person—10 per cent. higher than in Mr. Bachanan’s time. 
The estimates I have submitted of future expenditures are not exces- 
sive. 

I know it has been said here, and in parts of the country it is still 
insisted, that we must at an early day 8 for a long series 
of years payments in reduction of the public debt, because of the 
high rate of premium on bonds (not due) not payable. Because, in 
other words, it is insisted that it will cost us more to so continue 
payments in reduction of the debt, premium included, as to pay it 
off at the time the longest bond is payable, in 1907, than it will cost 
if we make no payments on these bonds until that date when pay- 
ments may be resumed without premium. 

This sir, is an entirely mistaken view. The annual reduction of 
the debt by continual annual payments in the spirit of the law creat- 
ing a sinking fund is at once the legal and the least expensive method 
of payment. The mistaken impression to the contrary is, I think, 
the result of errors in statements of the honorable Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, [Mr. KELLEY, I who in the enthusiasm 
of debate and discussion sometimes so overstates or understates facts 
as to convert them into misstatements, which do ny tothe coun- 
try, injustice to his friends, and wrong to himself. In the debate 
on the ‘‘knit-goods” bill he stated the capital invested to be $200,- 
000,000, which is twelve times the amount actually invested, and 
he overstated by four or five times the number of persons engaged in 
the industry. 
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In his attempt to justify the tariff commission and the refusal of 
its advocates to intrust the work of tariff revision to him after ereny 
years of distinguished service, to which he came from the bench wit 
a trained judicial mind, he made some criticisms of the tariff bill 
which I presented in the Forty-fourth Con, , as evidence of in- 
8 to treat the subject. His criticisms were not warranted 
by the facts, anonn the bill could hardly be faultless. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman allow me to say that I do not 
believe I nsed that word, or anything implying it; for I have the 
highest respect for the ability of my predecessor as chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. MORRISON. I will revise my remarks into a better speech 
than I am making and will state what the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania did say. He said in evidence, if not of my incompetency in 
evidence of the incompetency of Con to frame a tariff bill, that 
in the bill reported by me acetate of potash, prussian blue, and may 
be other articles, appeared twice—once on the free list, and again 
sometimes under another name among articles paying a duty—and 
then he found an ‘‘s” at the end of the word chloroform, which dis- 
turbed him much. 

If the gentleman had told the whole truth he would have said that 
the 8 which appeared twice, once taxed and again on the free 
list, were by me placed on the free list, aud that he and other gentlemen 
ot the committee by his and their votes, not by mine, restored these 
articles to the taxable list and so they appeared twice. That they 
were not erased from one list when transferred to the other was a 
mere clerical omission, may be mine, and this the gentleman parades 
as evidence that the United States Congress is incompetent to frame 
a tariff bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. I hope the gentleman will allow me to interrupt 
him for one moment, to make the suggestion that when he comes to 
write out his speech, as he says he proposes to do—— 

Mr. MORRISON. That I show it to you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY. That he will not be too modest to say what I said 
on that occasion, that the bill of the n though a pretty 
bad one, was very much better than the bill reported by the com- 
mittee, I hope the gentleman will not fail to put that in. 

Mr. MORRISON, I will not, and I will not fail to put in the fact 
that you helped to make it worse. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY. I think it possible that when I saw the blunders 

that were being made I did not put my head in the way of prevent- 
ing it. 
Mr. MORRISON. No; you made a speech to some Southern gen- 
tlemen on that committee, talked about protecting the interests of 
Georgia, and got them to put these articles on the dutiable list, 
which were not erased from the free list. 

Mr. KELLEY. On that particular committee there was no Repre- 
sentative from Georgia. 

Mr. MORRISON. Except Ben HILL. 

Mr. KELLEY. And he never became captivated with iron, as his 
successors did. 

Mr. MORRISON. Oh, you could captivate anybody; you capti- 
vated him with quinine. [Laughter.] Then you were assuring 
everybody that to leave quinine where proe it. on the free-list, 
with free alcohol for its manufacture, would bankrupt the home man- 
ufacturer, leave laboring people without employment, give a monop- 
oly to the 5 producer, aud ultimately raise the price of quinine. 

r. KELLEY. I never captivated you. 

Mr. MORRISON. No, you did not; it would trouble you to do 
that, though you know how much I think of you. [Laughter.] 

Now, sir, returning to the cost of paying the 4 per cent. bonds. 
Beginning when the four-and-a-half bonds are payable and paid, if 
we reduce the 4 per cent. debt by equal annual payments, the 4 per 
cent. bonds will be paid when payable with 81,208 7,915, including 
$44,446,525 premium on a basis of a3 per cent. rate of interest on 
Government securities. If when the 34 and 4} per cent. bonds are 
paid, we then discontinue payments for fifteen years and ten months, 
until the 4 per cent. bonds may be paid without a premium, the in- 
terest to be paid after that period will exceed the premium required 
for their earlier payment more than $250,000,000, which is the cost 
of postponing payment to avoid the premium, 

It will be said that the rate of interest to be realized from Govern- 
ment securities may be less than 3 per cent., which will increase the 
premium to be paid on the 4 per cent. bonds. Some comparatively 
small part of the public debt, possibly as much as $200,000,000, for 
use in such purposes as call loans, may be taken at a rate as low as 
2 per cent., but the investment rate will not be considerably less than 
3 per cent. The present low rate of interest as indicated by the high 
ee on Government securities is the result of the present con- 

ition and requirement of the national banking system, a condition 
which cannot last. 

Ten years hence, when we begin payment of 4 per cent. bonds, our 
coin and paper circulation, now nearly 81,500 00h. 000, will with the 
increased population grow to something like 81, 800, 000, 000, half of 
it paper. e national banking system will have so grown upon 
the people that it will not then still rest upon the remaining portion 
of the public debt, then in the process of reduction by monthly pay- 
ments. Some new security ornational guarantee will have been pro- 
vided as a basis for the banking system of the country, and the pre- 
mium on 4 per cent. bonds will be lowered. 


ro- 
fessedly to save less than $45,000,000 in premiums, and who talk of 
new funding schemes, either Zorge or would have others forget 
that no funding scheme will avoid payment of premiums. 

The bill under consideration and amendments proposed look to 
the speedy abolition of the internal-revenue system. In fact, the 
honorable chairman [Mr. KELLEY] and his Democratic colleague 
[Mr. RANDALL] have candidly declared their purpose to remove all 
internal-revenue taxes. These, it is said, are war taxes and ought 
to be removed because the war is over. It is pa a little singular 
that those who clamor most for the abatement of war taxes never ask 
for any reduction in war taxes from customs, of which we are pay- 
ing $100,000,000 a year on sugar, clothing, and other necessaries. 
Sir, much more than half the debt at the close of the war remains 
to be paid, and more than three-fourths of the cost of the war in 
pensions remain to be paid. It will require $2,300,000,000 to pay 
the public debt yet to paid, and interest, and at least $2,000,- 
000,000 for pensions. These are war taxes. 

It is insisted that the internal revenue is an undemocratic tax. 
This means, if it means anything, that it is not undemocratic to 
maintain a permanent public debt, for if the debt is to be paid a 
considerable revenue from internal taxation is a necessity. 

So intelligent and respectable a body as the National Board of 
Trade, whose president is an eminent business man of Philadelphia, 
has declared all internal taxes war taxes and anti-republican in time 
of peace. It does not appear to have occurred to the National 
Board of Trade that it is either undemocratic or anti-republican to 
maintain a war tax of 50 to 100 per cent. on window-glass, iron and 
steel, wool hats, carpets, and clothing, and other hig war-taxed 
articles of chief product in the grand old Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, yielding bounties to her capitalists equivalent to the rate 
of war taxes. 

I have already shown that to pay the expenses of administration, 
pensions, and t p panie debt, when it is payable, will require a 
revenue of $350,000,000 for ten years, and $300,000 000 afterward. 
If we pay nothing in reduction of the debt, the cost of administra- 
tion increased by the payment of pensions and interest on the pub- 
lic debt will require a revenue exceeding $280,000,000 per annum 
for the next ten years. All propositions, therefore, looking to the 
total abolition of internal taxes are simply absurd. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the time of the gentleman will be extended. 

Mr. KELLEY. I trust there will be no objection. 

Mr. MORRISON. I shall want but a few minutes more. 

ran CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection to the extension 
of time. 

Mr. MORRISON. Something has been said of the reductions of 
taxes since the war, More taxes have been laid on than have been 
taken off since the war. The taxes taken off yielded revenue to the 
Treasury, while the taxes laid on give bounty to capital invested in 
manufactures. The present high rate of taxation ought not to be 
maintained. Both customs duties and internal taxes should be re- 
duced. We can revise and adjust our system and dispense with all 
internal-revenue taxes except taxes on tobacco and spirits, and these 
should be fixed at revenue rates. 

We must have revenue from some source through taxation. Tax- 
ation is privation. To tax property is to take part of it. Every 
consideration of private right and public policy demand that the 
Government should take from the citizen a part of those things he 
can best spare. He can better spare a part from his whisky and 
tobacco than all from his food, clothing, and other necessaries and 
comforts of life. 

Whatever may be the ultimate policy of the Government as to the 
sources of its revenue, we require both internal and tariff taxes until 
the public debt is paid. It must be paid. It corrupts administra- 
tion, adds to the cost of living, and has been fitly called a moral 
canker. It is always owned by the few. 

In practice the law creating a sinking fund for the yearly reduc- 
tion of the debt has applied to that papos the annual surplus. The 
execution of the law would extinguish the entire debt when it is pay- 
able, in 1907. That is the contract. Had we fallen upon national 
adversity and the rate of interest been increased, we would be classed 
as breakers of the public faith if we failed to reduce the debt as pro- 
vided by the sinking-fund act. Now that the rate of interest has 
fallen, we must not postpone payment in the interest of the holders of 
public securities by repealing the internal-revenue laws. 

In connection with the pro l abolition of all internal taxes 
there is another view of the subject to which I desire to rall the at- 
tention of Congress and the country. We derive a considerable 
revenue from imported fruits, books, salt, leather, and fancy goods, 
but it is chiefly from duties on cottons, woolens, flax, silk, iron, steel, 
spirits, wine, tobacco, and sugar that we derive customs revenue. 
Three-fourths of all we receive are paid on these. The articles of 
sugar and molasses alone pay about one-fourth of all we receive from 
tariff revenues; and as to most of the others the pee power 
of our own country is nearly equal to the wants of our people. We 
can produce all we use; we can control and supply our own markets. 
With a revenne tariff there are but few things which can be im- 
ported with profit. 

Whatever our policy may be as to tariff, whether for revenue, for 
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protection, or professedly for both, our income from most of the arti- 
eles which have been our chief source of supply must fall off. It may 
be true that an ever-growing people acquire new tastes and have new 
wants to be supplied, thus giving new life to commerce and multi- 

lying exchanges among neighboring and may be distant nations. 
Buch new wants are likely to be in the direction of luxuries enjoyed 
by the few, and it must be always remembered that it is the multi- 
tude that pay taxes, especially taxes from customs, which are chiefly 
derived, not from luxuries enjoyed by the few, but from the necessa- 
ries and comforts of the common people. Isubmit, therefore, in view 
of present conditions, that prudent statesmanship forbids the entire 
abolition of internal-revenue taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am speaking not without consideration of this 
subject, but without previous thought as to the order of its presen- 
tation. I ask, therefore, that I may revise my remarks and ap nd 
some estimates kindly prepared at m uest by Professor Elliott, 
the Government actuary, and General Dudley, Commissioner of Pen- 
sions. The estimate of the Commissioner for pensions to soldiers of 
the late war are based on existing pension laws, and on the belief 
that claims for arrears and other claims filed and to be filed up to 
that time will be adjusted before June 30, 1888. 


A. 
UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1882. 
Sin: Vou request of me a statement of the constant annual payment required to 
meet the interest on the interest-bearing debt of the United States and to extin- 


gama the 

tates by 
req 

ties, assuming these to be the earlier 


ym 
= the publ 
ee of the outstanding 4 per cent. securities by the Ist of July, 1907, the date 
when these securities become redeemable—a period of fifteen years and ten months 
from the Ist of September, 1891; also, a statement of values corresponding to the 
above, but computed on the assumption that from and after the extinguishing of 
the 33 pe cent. securities the rate to be realized by the United States Government 
on its investments and reinvestments will be 3 per cent. per annum instead of at 
par; also, a statement of the average annual expenditures of the United States 
Government for the last twelve years for the payment of interest and in reducin 
the public debt; also, a statement of the net premium each year which the 43 and 
the 4 per cent. securities of the Government should command in open market, on 
the assumption that the rate of interest to be realized by investors in the securities 
of the United States will be 3 per cent. per annum. 

In response to your inquiries, I have the honor to submit the accompanying tables 
and comments: * 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT. 
Statement of the interest-bearing debt 2 the United States outstanding on the lst day 
of , 1882—principal and interest, 


January, yo! 
Sixes continued at 4 Per nf... eee $149, 682, 900 
Fives continued at 34 per ene 1. 503, 
Total continued fives and sixes...........-.....--------------+ 551, 186, 800 
Interest pay- 
Securities. Principal. able cach an 55 
. sees gaan $551, 186, 800 $19, 201, 538 
Total at por cent 2 250, 000, 11, 250, 000 
Total 4 per cent. ZA 739, 347, 800 29, 573, 912 
Tale 14. 000. 000 420, 000 
Total interest- bearing 1. 554, 534, 600 60, 535, 450 


The total interest payable each year on the interest-bearing debt now outstand- 
ing averages 3% (more exactly 3. ) per cent. of the interest-bearing portion of 


the outstanding indebtedness. 


TABLE I.—Showing, by years, the sinking-fund payment ired to be made by 
the Government to extinguish 721... optiona per cent. securities, 

($551, 186, 800,) and that of its 44 per cent. ies ($250,000) during the period from 
redeemable, September 


anuary 1, 1882, to the date when the four-and-a-halfs become 


1, 1891; that, after the 34 per cent. securities are ex investinents 
are to be made at par in the Government 44 per cent. securities. 
[The computed period from Jan 1, 1882, to extin. ent of the 3} por cont. 
securities, 7.0144 years. 
Aggregate amount 
of payments pro- Annual payments 
to reduce} to reduce the 
à principal o 
Date. the Public debt | publio debt dur- 
from January 1. 1 g the years fol. 
1882, to the dates OWN” 
specified. ve 
% ¶¶ↄ ↄͤ OO ² ——O—OSA—»——A——B—— 870, 600 
January 1, 1883.. $70, 688, 600 73, 161, 700 
January 1, 1 143, 850, 300 75, 724, 300 
January 1, 1885 219, 574, 600 78, 873, 000 
January 1, 1886 207, 947, 600 81, 116, 300 
January 1, 1887. 379, 063, 900 83, 956, 200 
January 1, 188888 620, 100 86, 893, 400 
January 1, 18899 540, 913, 500 90, 785, 300 
anuary 1. 1890 en 640, 698, 800 94, 877, 000 
Jan N =o 735, 575, 800 65, 611, 000 
ay ore A | 1 ate rere rer ey eet 801; 186 B00) | oso cos ce cecense 
7. 0144 years after January 1, 1882, or 53 
days after January 1, 1889 551, 188, 800 |...........:..-..--- 


Outstanding Jan 1, 1882: 
898288 A EE 
Four-and-a-halfs.. 


801, 186, 800 


TABLE IL.—Showing the constant amount required each year from January 1, 1882, 

to pay the interest as it accrues on the entire outstanding public debt, and to extin- 

the principal of the 34 per cent. securities and that of the 44 per cent, securi- 

i September 1, 1891, the date when the latter become by law redeemable, assum- 

ing that after the 34 per cent. securities are called in and paid investments may be 
made at par in the 44 per cent. securities. 


Total payment 


5 to Interest pay- each year for 


Calendar. y pt area Janu- reduced able each interest and 

y each year. | year. reduction of 
principal. 

688, 600 $60, 535, 450 $131, 224, 050 

73, 161, 700 58, 002, 350 131, 224, 050 

75, 724, 300 55, 499, 750 131. 224, 050 

78, 373, 000 52, 821, 050 131, 224, 050 

81, 116, 300 50, 107, 750 131, 224, 050 

83, 956, 200 47, 267, 850 131, 224, 050 

86, 893, 400 44, 330, 650 131. 224, 050 

90, 785, 300 40, 438, 750 131. 224, 050 

94, 877,000 | 36, 347, 050 131, 224, 050 

65, 614, 000 21, 868, 700 87, 482, 700 


TABLE TIL.—Sinking-fund payments to extinguish the principal of the $739,347,800 out- 
standing 4 per cent. United i tates debt redeemable in 1907, payments to commence 
with the extinguishment of the 44 per cent. bonds redeemable September 1, 1891, as- 
suming interest to be reinvested at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 


Aggregate | 


amount of pet rg 8 
payments principal 
23 4 nce | Of the pub- 
th inci lio debt 
Date pal pf the | Aurin the 
8 riod im- 
nowy eer y Re y 
1. 1891 8 50 following 
N y the date 
the dates nitied 
specified. | SPec 
ET *** *$11, 303, 000 
$11, 303, 000 34, 809, 300 
46, 112, 300 36, 201, 900 
82, 314. 100 37, 649, 700 
119, 963, 39, 155, 800 
159, 119, 600 40, 722, 000 
199, 841, 600 42, 350, 800 
242, 192, 400 44, 045, 000 
286, 239, 400 45, 806, 700 
332, 044, 100 47, 638, 900 
379, 683, 000 49, 544, 600 
429, 227, 600 51, 526, 300 
480, 753, 900 53, 587, 400 
534, 341, 300 55, 730, 800 
590, 072, 100 57, 960, 100 
648, 032, 200 60, 278, 500 
‘708, 310, 700 131, 037, 100 
739, 347, 80. 
TABLE IV.—Showing by the amount of the payments required during the 
teen years and ten months elapsing from 3 1891, the date when 
44 per securities of the Government ari to the lat day of July, 1907, 
when the 4 per cent. securities in order to extinguish the princi, 


cent. per annum. 

Proposed Total pay. 
reduction | Interest] ment each 
of —— payable riod for 
pal during | each pe nterest 
each pe-| od speci-| an re- 
riod speci- | fied. duction of 
fied. > principal. 
$11, 303, 000 | $10, 147,373 | $21, 450, 400 

34, 809, 300 29, 541, 800 64, 351, 100 
30, 201, 800 | 28, 149, 300 64, 351, 100 
37, 649,700 | 26,701, 400 64, 351, 100 
39, 155, 800 25, 195, 300 64, 351, 100 
40, 722, 000 23,629,100] 64. 351, 100 
42, 350, 800 22, 000, 300 64, 351, 100 
44, 045, 000 20, 306, 100 64, 351, 100 
45, 806, 700 18, 544, 400 64, 351, 100 
47, 638, 900 16, 712, 200 64, 351, 100 
49, 544, 600 14, 806, 500 64, 351, 100 
51, 526, 300 12, 824, 800 64, 351, 100 
53,587,400 | 10. 763, 700 64, 351, 100 
55, 730, 800 8, 620, 300 64, 351, 100 
57, 960, 100 6, 391, 000 64, 351, 100 
60, 278, 500 4, 072, 600 64, 351, 100 
31, 037, 100 1, 138, 500 32, 175, 600 
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TABLE V.—Statement showing the net reduction of . pee debt and interest paid 
during the twelve fiscal years from June 30, 1869, to July 1, 1881. 


Annual reduc- 


Fiscal year— tin: Interest paid. 

Ending June 30, 1870 8102, 643, 880 84 $129, 235, 408 00 
Ending June 30, 1871 ~ 94, 327, 764 84 125, 576, 565 93 
Ending June 30, 1872 100, 544, 491 28 117, 357, 839 72 
Ending June 80, 1873 43, 667, 630 05 104, 750, 688 44 
Ending June 30, 1874.. 4,730,472 41 107, 119, 815 21 
Ending June 80, 1875 14, 399, 514 84 103, 093, 544 57 
Ending June 30, 1876 29, 249, 318 33 100, 243, 271 23 
Ending June 30, 1877 39, 281, 121 73 97, 124, 511 58 
Ending June 30, 1878 24, 371, 391 44 102, 500, 874 65 
Ending June 30, 1879 8, 579, 575 45 105, 327, 949 00 
Ending June 30, 1880 85, 034, 961 03 95, 757, 575 11 
Ending June 30, 1881 101, 573, 483 36 82, 508, 741 18 

% m! ea a A 668 60 270, 784 
Annmnal av e during the twelve fiscal =e h 2 


years ended June 20, 1881. 


Showing that during the twelve fiscal years ended June 30, 1881, the average 
annual expenditure for the net reduction of the — debt and for payment of 
interest has been $160,000,000 ; more exactly, $159,916,704.43. 

TABLE VL—Premium, not i accrued interest, on United States cent. 
bonds redeemable (and adde ge 9 1. 1891. pode ig ent 
7 payable) July 1, 1907 ; assuming 


States 4 apc bonds redeemable 2 g 
interest reinvested quarterly, cent. annum to be the rate to be 
realized by investors. Z ai a 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT, BONDS OF 1891. 
A 2 
Biss 
3 zi 
September 1— 8 E September 1— 8 
= 
es EE 
ER be 
— — 


July 1— July 1— 


583388 


32 
3 
bS 


-es 
=- 
8 
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By in tion of the pe gen tables it will be seen that an annual payment of 
$151,224, if E gid debt. and to 
the ing in e 34 per cent. bonds until extinguished, and then to the pur- 
chase ate of the a cent. bonds—will cancel the interest as it accrues on 
1.554. 54. 600, the en interest-bearing portion of the public debt outstandin 
an 1, 1882; and will, moreover, extinguish the 8851. 180, 800 principal of the 
1 and the 8250, 000, 000 of 44 per cent. indebtedness by the date of the ma- 
ty or redeemability of the latter, September 1, 1891, the 8351. 188,800 of 34 per 
— debt becoming extinguished in seven (more exactly 7.0144) years from 
at date. 


An annual sum of $64,351,100 pe to the 
remaining interest-bearing portion of the public debt, and to investment at par 
in the 4 per cent. securities of the Government, would cancel the interest as it 
accrued and would extin, h the 4 per cent. indebtedness of $739,347,800 by July 
1, 1907, the date of maturity or e eee fo 

After the extinguishing of the three-and-a-halfs, the four-and-a-halfs, and the 
fours, there will yet remain a 3 per cent. debt of small amount ($14,000,000) of pe- 
culiar character, and known as the Navy pension fund. This debt isnot likely to 


be increased or reduced. 

Tf, after the extinguishing of the 3 cent. securities of the Government, the 
4} per cent. and the 4 per cent. securities cannot beobtained in the open market at 
par somewhat larger annual payments than those given in the foregoing tables 
will be required in order that these securities may each be extinguish: 
dates respectively when by law redeemable. 

If it be assumed that after the calling in of the 34 percents only 3 cent. 
annum can be realized by the Government on its reinvestments of interest, the 


coustant sum to be paid each year for interest on the outstanding public debt and 


yment of the interest on all the 


to liquidate principal of the three-and-a-halfs and four-and-a-halfs would be $131,- 

800,750 instead of 131.224.050. and the corresponding period to the 

of the 34 percents will be somewhat less than seven years, to wit, 6. years; 

and the constant sum to be paid each year for interest on the then outstanding 

pue debt and to extinguish the principal of the 4 per cent. securities would be 
158.250 inst, of $64,351,100. 

A table is given showing the net 7 which each of the securities (the 
four-and- a- s and the fours) would command in the market each year to re- 
demption or maturity on the assumption that the normal rate of interest, or rate 
to be realized to the investor in the securities of the United States, will continne 
to be, as now and for many months past, 3 cent. per annum. 

It will be observed that the rate of p um s ily becomes less as the bond 
approaches maturity. 

table is also given showing the net reduction of the public debt gnd the in- 
terest paid during each of the twelve fiscal years from J une 30, 1869, to July 1, 1881. 

The annual average reduction of the debt during these twelve years was fifty- 
four millions dollars, ($54,033,639.05,) and the 5 Payment of the 
interest was one hundred and six million dollars, (8105, 883. 005.38.) the average an- 
nual beamed for these two objects having been one hundred and sixty mill- 
ion do! , ($159,916, 704.43.) 

Respectful 


E. B. ELLIOTT, Government Actuary. 
Hon. WILLIAM R. Morrison, M. C. 
POPULATION. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1882. 
Dear Sin: I have the honor to inclose herewith, in accordance with your oral 
request, an estimate by me of the probable population of the United States (includ- 
ing ste for the Ist of June of the years 1890, 1891, 1900, 1907, and 1910 re- 
spectively: 
Population of the United States enumerated and estimated. 
June 1, 1880, (enumerated) 
June 1, 1890, (estimated ) 
June 1, 1891, (estimated,) [44 
(estimated) 


June 1, 1900, ed's 
June 1, 1907, (estimated,) [4 
June 1, 1910, (estimatedſ ......-.--.-.---- „ e 
; E. B. ELLIOTT, Government Actuary. 
Hon. WILLIAM R. MORRISON, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 


EXPENDITURES ON ACCOUNT OF PENSIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1881. 


Sır: I have the honor to forward herewith certain estimates of probable ex- 
penditures on account of rm for a period of twenty-five years, based on a 
P tion submitted by Hon. W. R. MORRISON, of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, which I deem it proper to submit for your con- 
sideration and transmission to Mr. MORRISON. 

The proposition is presented at the head of the exbibit, and was submitted to 
me informally by Mr. Morrison, who desired this information in the interest of 
public legislation which might come before his committee, 

It is proper to make a statement inviting attention to assumed facts carry 
unknown quantities, presented in the copes so that any estimate made mus 
of * ty bo very . prow 


am, sir, very respec 
of Wat. W. DUDLEY, Commissioner of Pensions. 

Hon. S. J. KIRKWOOD, 

Secretary of the Interior. 

ition: If all the claims for pensions arising from the war of the rebellion 

shall be adjudicated within the seven- years“ * terminating June 30, 1888, and 
if, at the end of that period, the survivors of the war with Mexico and their widows 
shall then be perea, what appropriations will be required annually to pay pen- 
sions d e next twenty-five years? 

June 30, 1881, there were 268,830 names on the pension-roll and their annual value 
was $28,769,067.46 ; or a general a value to each pensioner of $107.01. 

the fiscal year ending with date, the average amounts of accrned 
sion paid to pensioners, as first payments, were as follows; to Army invalids, 
Bez: to Army widows, dependent relatives, &., $1,021.51. 

This accrued pension is ble only in claims filed prior to June 30, 1880. At 
that date there were on file 238,224 ALAA invalid, and 71,801 original widows’, &o. 
claims. Of those claims, d the fiscal year next ensuing, 21,143 invalid and 
3,719 widows’, &c., claims were allowed, lea 217,081 invalid and 68,082 widows’, 
Ko., pending June 30, 1881, in which accrued on is due if allowed, 

An analysis of the files made during the current year shows that 31,119 of the 
invalid 22,014 of the widows’, &c., claims have been rejected and abandoned. 
Deducting the numbers settled adversely from the numbers pondiag as above 

be adjudicated 


pending 38,308 will be allowed, and 6,760 rejected. 
The amounts of their first payments, and thereby the annual bal EN 
required, will be dependent upon the rapidity of their adjustment. If settled in 


riod, the claims sustamed by the record 9 — those which 

are free from complications, and in which the o testimony is y obtainable 

b ane 8 would be adjudicated; leaving over for the later years the more 
cases. 


proportion of allowances = each year may be approximately repre- 
4 arithmetical series 10, 10. 10, 9, 8, 7, 6; and upon this assumption, 
r of claims to be allowed during each year may be stated as follows: 


The 
sented 
the num 


edge 
8858888 
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allowance June 30, 1881, was .62, and $1,021.51 to the respective classes of Army 
© annual rate value of each sion to 
amount of accrned pension during each year of the septen- 


Widows, 
Tnvalids. Kc. 


28388288 
EE 
2888888 
88838888 


To adopt these conclusions is to assume that the annual rate of each pension 
will remain as at 38 It has slowly increased in the past, but in the absence 
of more definite figures, these may be accepted for the purposes of this calcula- 
tion. 

The rates given are the accrued values at the beginning of each year, while the 
allowances will be distributed through the 75 hence, to the average accrued 
value of — pension must be added one-half the annual rate value of each allow- 
ance, as follows: 


| Invalids. 


Widows, &c. 
| 
Years. U| 
No. of | Annual No.of | Annual 
claims. rates. Totals. claims. rates. Totals. 
=" ee = =. | 
Ar 26,345 | $953 62 212 115 . 682 sit 
Second 26, 345 | 1, 061 64 |$ 2, 368 bog . 885 | 1,130 28 |} > 28.818 
* * 
. 26, 345 | 1, 160 66 |$ 30, 214.62 6,385 1. 288 95 |$ 7.910.805 
Fourtnu 23,710 | 1,278 68 |$ 30. 217. 500 | 5,746 | 1,347 67 7,744 711 
„ * 
1, 138, 814 277, 670 
n 21, 076 | 1,386 70 20, 225, 089 5.108 | 1,456 39 7439240 
Sixth scapes 18, 440 | 1,404 72 f 27 903 eso | 4,469 | 1,505 11 J 46.968 476 
Seventh........... 15,807 | 1,602 74 |$ 28484. 511 | 3,800 | 1,673 83 |$ 6 410 768 


This embraces, it will be observed, only the accrued pension; i. e., the amounts 
pa ieas first payments. To these must be added the annual rate values of the 
roll, as follows: 


Year. 


The annual rate value at the commencement of the eighth year would be $50,- 
009,303. These sums represent the gross additions to the roll growing out of the 


allowance of Army claims only, do not embrace 8 the one hand Nav 

sions, service increased rates in progressive ility cases, special act 
sions, restorations, costs of disbursements, &c., and upon the other hand no 

8 have been made for losses to the roll by d s, remarriages, legal 


last given was $1,015,408.52, to which should be added the compensation to pen- 
sion agents and their expenses for that year, ($224,253,) making a total of $1,239,- 
balan 9 — losses. Nor — raih Saas them 
to vi to any great extent durin, © next seven years. 0 creased 
ba eas will add greatly to the gain from increased 
rates ; the allowance of widows’ service pensions will to a considerable extent off- 
set the loss by the deaths of survivors of the old of whom there are but 
8.898 on the roll. The percen of loss from deaths increase somewhat, but 
that from log limi m in minors’ claims will nearly disappear, there 
now being but 4,333 s gpa 5 that class upon the roll. 
The losses by deaths, so far as reported during the last four fiscal years, have 
been as follows: 8 
er 3 


Year ending June 30, 1878 
Year ending June 30, 1879 = 
Year ending June 30, 1880 . . 4 

Year ending June 30, 1881 ...-.....-.-.-+----.++- ae 


It appears then, for 8 of this calculation, the gains from the items 
omitted (which, if includ would complicate the subject exceedingly) may be ac- 
cepted to equalize the losses from all causes ; and if so, the annual value of the 

at the beginning of the eighth year, so far as the claims filed prior to June 
30, 1880, are concerned, will stand at 350,009,303. 

In addition thereto are the claims filed, and to be filed, after the date last named. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, there were 18,455 invalid and 10,527 
widows’, Ko., claims, of the Army class, filed. 

It is, of course, impossible to estimate the number that will be filed in the future. 
It is not probable that the receipts will diminish toa very great extent during the 
next seven years. The number of invalid claims filed may grow less, but the 
widows’, &c., claims will be 8 increase in number for some time to come. 
ones. pensions will commence m the date of filing the claims in the Pension 

co. 
From such consideration as has been given to this branch of the question under 
discussion, it is concluded that this class of claims will cause an addition to the 
annual rate value of the roll each year (except the first) of $1,500,000; hence, at the 
close of the seventh year the annual rate value of the entire roll will be $59,009,303. 

During the fiscal years ending in 1879, 1880, and 1881 the losses to the roll from 
all causes were 5.5 per cent., 5.1 per cent., and 3.98 per cent., respectively. 


Of the invalid and widows, &c., pensioners on the roll June 30, 1881, the pro- 
ee classes were respectively 67 per cent. and 33 per cent., while of 

on claims then pending the proportions were 75 per cent. and 25 per 
cen . 


5 per cent., 5.1 
valid branch of the roll, from all causes, was but 1.7 cent., 2.2 per cent., and 
1.7 per cent. during those years; hence the fneresset percentag 
se of their relatively smaller 


to be made of the invalid branch, will 
ratio of loss—the natural increase in loss in the other branch arising from advance 


in age, &c. 
It ap from the official publications of the War Department that the mean 
e soldiers enlisted bet the war of the rebellion was twenty-six years ; 
mean year of that war was 1863; hence, in 1888, the average age of its sar- 
vivors will 8 and eighteen years later it will be sixty-nine years. 
The expectation of life of 3 -one years old is 20.39 years; of 
sixty-nine years old itis 9.70 years. At the . peri it is 
stated as follows: fifty-five years, 17.58; sixty years, 14.34; ete years, 11.79. 
The statistics of mortality include both sexes, subject to the influences of ordi- 
nary conditions only, such as surround the soldier afterhis return home. What 
effect his exposure in the service may have upon his — is problematical. 
Those discharged for disability, it may be presumed, would not, as a class, have 
the same expectation of life as civilians; but a considerable proportion of ns 
. — ond th met 8 7 Their nature, bat 8 
e es other non- t no! . 
ing the health of the subject. This claas are men of tried physical $ 
the service eliminated those of weak constitutions, and developed all 
eases, and they are su ah preg oe to the classes embraced 
tics. Only about one- of the pensioners are disabled by diseases. 
From these and varions other considerations, having in view the gains to the 
roll from the sources heretofore recited, it may be ass 
loss in value to the roll, after the adjudication of all the rebellion original claims 
filed within the seven years“ limit, will not exceed 5 per cent. per annum. 
Therefore, starting with an annual rate value of $59,009,303 at the commencement 
of the eighth geri other conditions remaining the same, it would be annually 
thereafter as follows: 


SAREES 


38 


BERSNBEBRABPRSBSBEE 
i 


85 
5828283882388 338822 


88885 


These conclusions show a loss in value between the seventh and twenty-fifth 
of 60 per cent., while according to mo statistics but 41 per cent. of 


The 5 under discussion contemplates new | 
tion of seven x 


the war with Mexico, and of their widows. 
The terms of the contemplated grant are notstated, but it may be assumed that 
relating to the war of 1812. 


they will be similar to those of like character 
The following forces were employed in that war : 


Number honorably discharge! 85, 833 
Further deductions: 
Number pensioned from 1846 to 186 . 6, 525 
Re-enlistments, (estimatedſʒꝛꝛꝛ7ꝛ7ꝛꝛꝛ cece eeee eee epis SS 13, 221 
—— 19,746 
Basis for pension estimate. 66, 087 


As heretofore stated, the average age of the volunteers during the late war was 


twenty-six gens The same mean age is assumed for the soldiers in the war with 
Mexico. It was less, probably, inasmuch as a number were z 
and the first to volunteer are usually those free domestic and business ties. 


The mean year of that war was 1847 ; forty-one years will have intervened between 
that date and 1888, at which time it is assumed these pensions will be granted. 
Then the aversas of the survivors will be sixty-seven years, 

Of 100,000 bi 0 B8, 360 attain the ago of twenty-six „and 27,771 attain the 

of sixty-seven years. (See Encyclopædia Britannica, Annuities.) It follows 
of 58,360 persons twenty-six years of age, 30,589, or 52.4 per cent., will die before 
reaching their sixty-seventh year. Therefore, of 66,087 soldiers discharged from 
service in the war with Mexico for causes not disabling, the same ratio being 
observed, 34,629 will have deceased before 1889, and 31,458 will then survive. 

It has the mee of the Pension Office that of a class entitled to serv- 
ice pensions, a considerable number fail to apply, or having applied, from various 
causes fail to become pensioners. A liberal deduction apon account, and to 
cover any excess in the foregoing estimate growing out of subsequent service dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion, or other unusual conditions, would be 163 per cent., 
or 5,772, leaving 28,857 as the probable number of survivor pensioners, under a 
8 oe law granting the same to all who served, regardless of the periods of 
such service. 

They might easily be placed upon the roll within the two years next following 
the 3 of the law ; say 20,000 the first year and the — — 8,857 during the 
second year. 

Of the 454,054 enlistments for more than fourteen days’ service (pensionable 
perwa during the war of 1812) there were 8,898 survivors on the roll Juno 30, 1881 ; 

eiraverage age is greater than will be that of the suzvivors of the war with Mexico 
twenty-five years hence. Deducting 10 per cent. for re-enlistments of the same 
soldier, and it appears that 2.1 per cent. of the soldiers of that war survive. If 
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th 0 ion of deaths occur then, at the close of the twenty-five years 
si od. but 6 names of the survivors of the war with Mexico N upon 
e roll; an average annual loss to the roll of 1,765 names. At $96 each 


ro) 
the additions to the annual appropriations on this account will be as fi WS: 


To estimate the number of widows to be pensioned under the proposed law is 
more difficult. The number of survivors in 1888 bas been stated as 31,548, and the 
number who were having a onable title—as 66,087; therefore, 
the widow claimants must have been the wives of the persons representing the 
difference between those numbers, or 34,629 soldiers. 

In addition thereto, there will be the widows of those survivors who die after 
becoming pensioners, and to whose title their widows will succeed. Of course a 
considerable portion of these soldiers have not left, and will not leave widows ; but 
these widow pensioners will be found to be much younger than thesoldiers. Itis 
concluded that the annual cost to the roll on their account will about equal that 
on account of the survivor with a somewhat dissimilar distri- 
ennai vies cost in the t years, but cient in amount to disturb this 


Therefore, the sums last stated being doubled, and combined with those estimated 
as chargeable to the rebellion claims gives the following results: 


Years. Totals. 
FCC te Os brea ie $62, 185, 407 
265, 333 70, 765, 333 
845, 259 79, 345, 259 
043, 995 83, 543, 995 
656, 024 86, 656, 024 
202, 669 88, 702, 669 
692,648} 9,000,000 |...........-...- 89, 692, 648 
009, 303 $3, 840, 000 62, 849, 303 
058, 837 |. 5, 540, 544 61, 599, 381 
ie 8 tates 2 e 
063, 447 |. 4, 523, 508 52, 586, 955 
83 55 b, pm 
208, 399 |. 3, 506, 472 44, 714, 871 
147, 980 |. 3, 167, 460 42, 315, 440 
190, 581 |. 2, 828, 448 40, 019, 029 
831, 052 2, 489, 436 87, 820, 488 
564, 500 |. 2, 150, 424 35, 714, 924 
886, 75 1, 811, 412 33, 697, 687 
291, 962 |. 1, 472, 400 31, 764, 362 
777, 364 |. 1, 133, 388 29, 910, 752 
338, 496 |. 792, 376 28, 130, 872 
672, 904 |. 1 22 780, s6 
e 23, 439, 345 
229, 977 1, 347, 651, 593 


Maryland and Delaware Free Ship-Canal. 


SPEECH 


HON. FETTER S. HOBLITZELL, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 6242 a) tions for the constru: repair, 
Sa see ro Po ear on rivers and 8 125 

Mr. HOBLITZELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The theory of our Government in its practice hinges 
upon the trite aphorism of the greatest to the greatest num- 
ber,” and the legislation of Congress sho be formulated and en- 
acted with the general benefit and advantage to result to the t 
body of the whole people primarily in view, if the power of the 
Union is to be permanently builded up to its fullest proportions of 


atness. ‘ 

2 in the history of the country, owing to the limited means of 
interstate communication, the producing power of the people both 
in agricultural and manufac industries was necessarily lim- 
ited. Deprived of a market for the want of convenient means of 
transportation, the greatest interest was manifested by the fathers of 
the Constitution in the proper development of means of intercourse 
between the States; not merely for the material results to flow in the 
additions to the wealth of the country, but with the broader object 
of strengthening the bonds of our unity and guaranteeing the per- 
petuity of those glorious free institutions for which so much pre- 
cious blood and treasure had been expended. 
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Accordingly, we find upon appeal to the record of the past, as ex- 
pressed in the addresses, messages, and writings of our great public 
men, an unbroken line of testimony of these statesmen of America, 
from Washington, Adams, and Jefferson to the present generation, 
favoring by governmental action the development and the improve- 
ment of our great natural advantages in the opening of a thorough 
system of transportation highways for the country, which were to dis- 
tribute the rich products of the several States among each other, build 
up our foreign commerce, and open up fresh avenues of trade and 
business by short routes to the ocean; in the establishment of a wise 

licy of reaching out our arms for the values of the civilized world 
in exchange for those of our country. 

This policy, while expressing sound business principles, was the 
outpouring of a pure and disinterested patriotism that saw in the 
rapidly aggregating wealth of all the States—its certain fruits—the 
secret ties of interest, which, more than all other motives, was to 
cement the bonds of our Union indissolubly. Sir, reposing in the 
sunshine of peace and prosperity, we are happy and contented with 
the glorious memories of the struggle of our fathers for liberty and 
Sains Pe mpgs which cluster around the history of America as the 
throbbing wealth of stars glittering in the heavens; but even these 
are forgotten when our material interests are assailed ; and reckless 
of it all, proud and glorious as those common memories of courage, 
of heroism, and patriotism are, we have lived to witness, before time 
had rung out the first century of our existence, ‘‘ grim-v war” 
bare its red arm to shed the blood of kinsmen and friends in bit- 
ter civil strife, whose frightful wounds never will be healed while 
lives the memory of the victor and the vanquished. And so I am 
led captive in iration of the wisdom and statesmanship of our 
great public men of those times, devoting their energies and talents 
to the development of that intertwining net-work—stronger than 
steel or sentiment—of material interests, aggregating the giant 
power of the republic of our grand and glorious Union. 

Sir, with no moral question now dividing the sentiment of our 
50,000,000 of free citizens into bitterness of spirit or soulless faction, 
well may we utter, in the fullness of our hope, ‘‘ Esto perpetua.” 
And while a 1 of patriotism slumbers in our breasts, or judg- 
ment dictated by reason sits at the helm of legislative power, it can 
manifest itself with no prau wisdom than in the inauguration 
and rigid enforcement of a policy which will extend the ramifica- 
tions of these material interests until they ROE the autonom. 
of all the States, as the arterial system our ies, giving stren, 
and power toeach State, while it magnifies resplendently the strength 
and pre of the whole Union piser pi f 

I feel a jae prias in the advocacy of the measure included in the 
terms of the bill now under consideration as a work the Government 
should undertake and build, for the reason that the State I have the 
honor in part of representing, from the earliest period of the Reyo- 
lution, has always stood in the vanguard of enterprise in furnishing 
material aid to every undertaking which offered encouragement in 
the promotion of the development of the internal resources of the 
State, originating at that period a spirit which commended itself so 
highly to the other States of our Union, until in 1824 President Mon- 
roe, as I shall show hereafter by-a quotation from his message, called 
the attention of Congress to the development of the internal re- 
sources of the whole country by means of internal improvements as 
a matter of national concern. And it is due to a true presentation 
of the great project contemplated in this measure that the country 
should 3 A sites why that spirit of internal improve- 
ment which absorbed the attention of our public men in its early 
2 in the building of wagon-roads and canals should not now 
equally command the wise counsel and energetic action of the states- 
men of this generation. 

Until the introduction of the pioneer railroad of America in the 
year 1828 wagon-roads and canals were the only highways of com- 
merce that supplied the means of conveyance for the products of 
agriculture, mines, and manufactures to market, and Congress, as 
well as the Legislatures of the several States, each had their pro- 
jects for different improvements. The Cumberland and National 
road was the first regular internal work undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, out of which sprung the bitter discussion of State rights. By 
act of Congress approved April 30, 1802, among other provisions was 
one dedicating one-twentieth of the proceeds arising from the sale of 
the public lands in the territory mentioned in the bill toward the 
laying out and making public roads from the navigable waters 
emptying into the Atlantic Ocean through to the Ohio River and 
through the State of Ohio. Other acts confirming, amending, and 
enlarging this t western route were passed by Congress in the 
years 1810, 1811, and 1815. 2 

In all the Government expended some $3,000,000 of the public 
money, and in the course of time Baltimore and other leading cities 
connected themselves therewith by means of turnpike roads. Be- 
fore the development of this project, forming as it does an interest- 
ing part of the history of the efforts of the public-spirited men of 
America to open up routes of easy and convenient communication 
2 hide ge 5 of our inane country and the At- 

tic sea e intelligent energy and engineering experience 
of Washington may be appropriately referred eg a fuvther eee 
ment both of the vital importance to the States severally of such 
expenditures as a means of development of their rich resources as 
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well asof the propriety of the Government assuming the cost of con- 
struction of such transportation ae involving the primary 
obligation of the Government to supply the wants and necessities of 
interstate commerce. 
As early as the year 1762 he projected a scheme of water im- 
rovements by the route of the Potomac River, from Fort Cumber- 
e at Wills Creek, to the Great Falls, which comprised a part of 
what was known as the movement of the Ohio Company,” organ- 
ized for the settlement of the large tracts of western lands within 
the borders of Ohio, whose rich productive power invited the in- 
dustry of man. The “Potomac Company ” was formed in Maryland, 
but the war for Independence summoned this great spirit, busy with 
the arts of peace, to the leadership of the untried legions of the 
Colonies in their great struggle for liberty; but when success was as- 
sured and victory emerged from the dark clouds of our seven years’ 
war the splendid commander of our gallant army of patriots, ra- 
diant with glory and destined to fill a niche in the temple of fame 
as “ the first in war, the first in peace, and the first in the hearts of 
his countrymen,” returned to the thread of his care and took up 
with renewed ardor his cherished schemes of internal improvement, 
recognizing as he did that the free people of America had the most 
difficult task yet to perform in confirming and | aed sonnet that 
liberty and in yaaa the rich fruits of our b y Revolution. 
Through his efforts and influence the concurrent action of Virginia 
and Maryland was secured; the Potomac Company was rehabilitated 
and its capital stock subscribed. But Washington was called to 
reside over the destinies of our young Government as its executive 
ead; and in his farewell address gave proof of the faith that was 
in him, and of his judgment favoring as of vital importance to the 
unity of our Government the interwoven material and diversified 
interests of the States included in the wants of the sections to be 
supplied by interstate communication. He said: 
The name of American, which belongs to you in your national ae) must 
erived from 


always exalt see org pride of tism more than any appellation 
local discriminations, With ht shades of difference, you have the same re- 


our interest. Here every portion of our country finds the most commanding 
motives for carefully guarding and theunion of the whole. The North, in 
an unrestrained intercourse with the South, ee ee laws ofacommon 
Government, finds in the productions of the latter great additional resources of mari- 
time and commercial enterprise and ous materials of manufacturing ind P 
efiting by the same agency of the North, 
grow and its commerce expand. Sorog partly into its own 
channels the seamen of the North, it finds its particular na 
and while it contributes in different ways to nourish and increase the general 


which itself is unequally adapted. The East, in like intercourse with the West, 
already finds, and in the pro; ve improvement of interior communication b; 
land and water will more and more find a valuable vent for the commodities it 
brings from abroad or manufactures at home. The West derives supplies requi- 
site to its growth and comfort, and, what is perhaps of still greater consequence, 
it must of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its 
own uctions to the weight, influence, and the future maritime strength of the 
Atlantic side of the Union, directed by an indissoluble community of interest as 
one nation. Any other tenure by which the West can hold this essential advan- 
tage, whether derived from its own separate bibs ore or from an apostate and 
unnatural connection with any foreign power, must be intrinsically precarious. 
The scheme of the Potomac Company failed in 1820 because of the 
impracticability of the improvement of the bed of that river to an- 
swer the purposes intended, and it was . into the 
now Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. In the December ses- 
sion of Congress, 1623, President Monroe brought the subject before 
that body, who appropriated $30,000 for the p se of procuring the 
necessary surveys, plans, and estimates. In his inaugural ad 
he spoke as follows: 


Other interests of high importance will claim attention; among which the im- 
provement of our Soeg y roads and Goals, praosodiag always with a constitu- 
tional sanction, holds a tinguished lace. By thus facilitating the intercourse 
between the States we shall add much to the convenience and comfort of our fel- 
low-citizens, much to the ornament of the country, and what is of greater impor- 
tance, we shall shorten distances,“ and by making each part more accessible to 
and dependent upon each other we shall bind the Union more closely together. 
Natare has done so much for us by intersecting the country with so many 
rivers, bays, and lakes approaching from distant points so near to each other, 
that the inducement to complete the work seems to be peculiarly strong. 

Again, in his first annual message, he adds: 

When we consider the vast extent of territory within the United States, the 
great amount and value of its productions, the connection of its parts, and other 
circumstances on which their prosperity and r depends, we cannot fail to 
entertain a high sense of the advantage to be derived from the facility which may 
be afforded to the intercourse between them by means of good roads and canals. 
Never did a country of such vast extent offer equal inducements to improvements 
of this kind, nor ever were consequences of such magnitude involved in them. 


And although further on in the same message Monroe announced 
the constitutional opinion that Congress did not possess the power 
to do what his judgment told him should be done by the General 
Government in the line of internal improvement, he deemed the sub- 
ject of such vital importance as to earnestly recommend an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and remove the doubt that stood an obstacle 
to the constitutional exercise of the power. Succeeded in the Presi- 


dential office by John Quincy Adams, who, referring to the work of T 


his predecessor in the line of internal improvements in his inaugural 
address, said: 
To the topic of internal improvement emphatically urged by him (President 


Monroe) at his inauguration I reeur with peculiar satisfaction. It is that from 
which I am convinced that the unborn millions of our posterity who are in the 
future ages ee this continent will derive their most fervent gratitude to the 
founders of the Union; that in which the beneficent action of its Government 
will be most deeply felt and acknowledged. The magnificence and splendor of 
their public works are 8 imperishable glories of the ancient republics. 
‘The roads and aqueducts of Rome have been the admiration of all after ages, and 
have survived thousands of years after all her conquests have been swallowed up 
in despotism or become the spoil of barbarians. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I might continue to add the testimony of 
other great statesmen whose minds have left their indelible impress 
upon the character of the country, and point with exulting pride to 
the splendid realization of their prophetic wisdom, in the magnifi- 
cent results of less than a century of 9 marking our pres- 
ent condition—a full-grown forest of wealth sprung from the acorn- 
cup. But, sir, a new era dawned upon the American mind, sprun 
from the loins of invention, embodied in the awakened power o 
steam as applied to Shia hd and, since the extended introduction 
of the railroad system, reaching in its ramifications the resources of 
nearly every State and Territory, inclosing the commerce of the 
country in a net-work of steel and iron, the policy of constructing 
canals, except for the purpose of shortening distances in continua- 
tion of established routes to the ocean as an aid to interstate com- 
munication, has been entirely and wisely abandoned. And it is in 
this view alone such projects, sprung from what quarter of the coun- 
try they may be, can be said to assume the character and dignity of 
national importance, imposing primarily the duty upon Congress to 
provide for their speedy construction, in the development of the ag- 
ia manufacturing, and commercial greatness of the whole 

nion. 

The importance of the object of this legislation asked for in cut- 
ting a water-way across the peninsula of Maryland and Delaware 
early became a subject of public discussion, even before the revo- 
Iutionary war, and sooner or later in the stern order of necessity 
marking the steady march of progressive improvement it must be 
built, in defiance of all o ition. In no sense can it be classed as 
a local measure, the far lar share of advantage, commercially 
8 that must inevitably result from its construction accru- 
ing to the great and powerful agricultural communities comprising 
the tier of States and Territories west, northwest, and southwest, 
in the more rapid development of the hidden wealth of their mines 


and the untold acreage of rich arable land that now lies neglected 
and uncultivated. According to the census return for 1880 
ocean of wealth is shown by the following table: 
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markets for all the varied products of the labor of their people, as 
collected and distributed by Chicago, Saint Louis, Cincinnat, Lou- 

f this powerful section of our 
common country; also in the increased production that must neces- 


The States of Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Arkansas, and Texas, and the Territory of Dakota are 
most directly and vitally interested in the pro canal both for their 
west-bonnd as well as their east-bound e, and they have a pop- 
ulation and area as follows: p 


States, &c. 
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These produced in the year 1880, as 


rted in the official census, 
the following quantities of the princip 


cereals: 


63, 189, 200 1, 229, 523 
50, 610, 501 4, 022, 588 
$2, 905, 320 | 5,043, 118 
23, 382,158 | 2, 972, 965 
20, 670, 958 123, 031 
6, 555, 875 | 1,744, 586 
8, 180, 385 300, 273 
2, 217, 132 277, 424 
2, 219, 822 1, 952 
4, 893, 359 72, 786 
203, 555, 981 1, 078, 200, G84: |: 214, 894, 800 15, 788, 246 


1, 511, 435, 711 


There was produced in all of the United States of these four cereals, 
as shown by the same census report, as follows: 


These statistics demonstrate more 
any language of passion the great im 
of this magnificent n of 
fruits of m years’ ac oy of the commercial and industrial 
power underlying the energy of the American people. Sir, enormous 
as these aggregates are, they are quite insignificant as compared 
with the vast and rapid increase which has transpired year by year, 
the genius of our country’s wealth moving and accumulating with 
the colossal stride of a growing giant. us, in the year 1 the 
total wheat production of the United States was but 151,999,906 
bushels, while in 1880 these nine States and one Territory exceed 
by 51,556,075 bushels the production of the entire Union ; and so the 
comparison holds with reference to the other of the four cereals 
selected for illustration. 

The total exports of during the year ended June 30, 1880 
(wheat flour, corn-meal, and rye flour being reduced to bushels, } 
amounted to the er sum of 284,707,808 bushels, of which 180,304,- 
181 bushels consi of wheat, and 99,592,329 bushels of corn. The 
totals of both wheat and corn amounted to 279,876,510 bushels, and 
constituted 97.25 per cent. of the total exports of during thot 

ear. The year 1872, says Mr. Nimmo, 1 marks the 

ginning of the tra rtation of grain by rail from points as far 
west as Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard, when the exports of wheat 
from the United States increased from 26,423,080 bushels to 153,252,- 
795 bushelsin 1880; the exportsof wheat flour increased from 2,514,535 
barrels in 1872 to 6,011,419 barrels in 1880; and the exports of corn 
increased from 34,491,650 bushels to 98,169,877 bushels during the 
same brief period—an increase, he declares, constituting one of the 
most remarkable developments of commerce ever recorded in the 
commercial history of this or any other eee 

The increase of production and exportation of cereals, almost won- 
derful in its details, does not exist independent of the commercial 
and industrial forces which are constantly operating with almost 
magic power wielding an influence as noiseless but as effective as 
the wand of Prospero, What accomplished these magnificent re- 
sults, this grand aggregation of values? I know there are many peo- 

le who in the innocency of their ignorance are like poor Topsy, in 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, unable to understand who made her, declared in 
the simplicity of her nature,“ she reckons she must ha ve just growed ;” 
so they look upon this most wonderful advance as a mere 
without reference to the moving influences which, spirit-like, per- 
meates the intelligent body of trade and business. Nevertheless, the 
bone and the sinew, tle muscle and the tissue of this living organism 
are there, and throughout the organized body of wealth courses the 
golden stream of its life, giving it action, strength, and power; andI 
ask, Mr. Speaker, is its expansion into still mightier proportions to 
be inhibited by the action of this Congress in the denial of those 
means usual and ordinary as aids and auxiliaries ? 

Sir, to the interminable iron rivers of commerce which comprise 
the railroad system of America, in the facilities afforded for the 
transportation of the surplus products of the West to the seaboard, 
is mainly due this development. The total receipts of flour and 

in at the five principal Atlantic sea-ports of the United States 
uring the year 1880 amounted to 319,696,057 acorn tay which the 
receipt of those ports by rail was 246,068,517 bushels, or 76.97 per 
cent. Mr. Nimmo says prior to 1872 only a small portion of the ex- 
ports of grain from m, Philadelphia, and Baltimore was the 
product of the Western and Northwestern States, but at the present 


co; 
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tly and el 
ce to the whole country 
portion of it, the luscious 


uently than $428,398, 


time, 1880, the 1 exported from these three ports, as well as that 
exported from New York, is chiefly of Western production. The 
total value of the foreign commerce for the year 1881, embracing 
both exports and imports, amounted to $1,675,024,313; larger than 
during any previous year in the history of the country. Total value 
of exports for the same year was $902,377,346, exceeding those of the 
poceding cne $66,738,688. Of this gate of our foreign traffic 
72 6, was imported merchandise, showing an excess of ex- 
ported values amounting to $129,730,374. During the ten years 
ended June 30, from 1863 to 1873 the values of our imports were in 
excess of our exports, ranging from $39,371,368 in 1863 to $182,417,419 
in 1872, since which time, and during all this period, inclusive of 
June 30, 1881, the excess of our exports over imports has placed the 
balance of trade in favor of the United States, turning the stream of 
foreign gold into the lap of our country, and establishing our specie 
resumption, with all its accruing beneficent advantages, upon founda- 
tions of financial adamant. But I proceed in m ysis of this 
development, and I find that of the total export values for the fiscal 
year before stated, $883,925,947 was domestic merchandise, ex- 
ceeding the previous year $59,979,504 and of this splendid sum 90 
per cent. was constituted in the eight commodities and classes of 
commodities as follows: 


374, 059, 476 


Of all this increase the value of the breadstu: 
and live animals, which together amount to 


provisions, tallow, 
802,768, constitut- 
ing 79.5 per cent, of the aggregate, are chiefly roducts of the 
tier of States and Territories directly interested in the construction 
of the Maryland and Delaware free ship-canal, a result which most 
naturally flows from the extended development of the means of inter- 
state communication by rai and water-way, but largely is due 
to the reduction in transportation 

By the report of the railway commissioner for the year 1881 we 
are advised that the railway construction has e at such a 
rapid and LE perigee pace during the present year that it has 
been more difficult than ever beforè to keep an accurate record of 
its progress.” From the incorporation inau tion of work 
upon an extraordinary number of new enterprises on which definite 
engagements have been entered for construction the estimate is 
made as follows: 

Between the Atlantic coast and the Upper Mississippi River, and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, 4,791 miles, 

Between the Atlantic coast and Mississippi, and south of the Ohio 
and Potomac, 2,352 miles. 

Between the ky Mountains and Mississippi River, and south 
of the latitude of Saint Louis, 4,140 miles. 

West of the Rocky Mountains, 540 miles. Making a total of 15,886 
miles of railroad expected to be laid between October 8, 1881, and 
December 31, 1882. 

And when we remember the fact that the aggregate of miles of 
all the railways in the United States, as shown by Poor's Manual, 
is 93,669.50 miles, the predicted increase must give, quite an impetus 
to the present immense development of was abe pet by reason of 
this enlarged field of its operations, as well as augment the aggregate 
of values for delivery to the various commercial entrepéis of the 
country, both for home consumption and exportation, pe 5 as 
these new lines will rich producing areas not hitherto drained by 
the rail rivers of commerce, whose values have N the invest- 
ment of the large capital necessary to inclose it wi the embrace 
of trade enterprise. 
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Sir, the trade growth of the country, already so enormous, so 
remarkable, and without a parallel in the commercial history of the 
world, increased in the ratio of past experience by this rapid devel- 
opment of ourinterstate communication, annually going on, in a very 
brief period of time must inevitably ips pa the capacity of any one 
single Atlantic seaport, possessed of adequate western connections 
to discharge it to a foreign market; and large-hearted, liberal-minded 
business men of all sections of the country, surveying the horoscope 
of our commercial future, when our population will be a hundred 
millions instead of fifty, already express grave anxiety for the com- 
ing condition of American productions and are casting about for 
means to prevent a glut of exports at the seaboard. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, while this remarkable development of the ma- 
terial wealth of the West, Northwest, and Southwest, shadowed forth 
by these leading elements, constituting the fruits of the industrial 
and commercial forces at work in these States and Territories, speaks 
trumpet-tongued to their Representatives on this floor of the ueces- 
sity and importance to them for a still greater progressin the means 
of interstate communication, both by rail and water-way, in their 
extension to every county of every State and Territory in this broad 
land, and also in the cheapening of transportation charges by short- 
ening continuous through routes of the great arteries of trade and 
commerce leading to the Atlantic sea which are to bear upon 
their bosom the rich argosies of amore extended e Pree of values, 
as the ocean floats the mighty navies of the world, so they voice forth 
to the East and the South a no less uncertain sound in proclaiming 
the rich harvest of benefits to be reaped as the ripened fruits of the 
commercial and industrial forces, inspiring the energies of these sec- 
tions of our common country in the development of the wealth con- 
stituting the work of their people, in the mine, at the forge, or the 
loom, in the cotton and rice fields, or the sugar plantation, or in 
whatever direction the invention, skill, and labor of man expends 
power in the production of values. 

Mere, I desire to refer to the report of Mr. Nimmo for confirma- 
tion of what I have said in expectation of further effort in this di- 
rection, “that the value of products of agriculture exported from 
the United States during the years 1830, 1840, 1850, 1860, 1870, and 
1881, respectively, showed a fluctuation of only about 3 per cent. of 
the total values of exports of domestic merchandise, This indicates 
that the growth of the exportation of commodities other than pro- 
ducts of agriculture kept pace with the astonishing growth of the 
exportation of the products of agriculture.” And it heralds the wis- 
dom of that policy so early inaugurated by the statesmen of America 
in the encouragement of agriculture, of manufactures and of its hand- 
maid, commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, in the j En ren of those minds whose experience 
enables them to speak with authority, I am justified in declaring 
that the American farmer in the sections of our country so often re- 
ferred to in these remarks, possesses his present important advan- 
tages for the shipment of his farm products to Great Britain and 
other countries which import grain and other agricultural products 
by reason alone of the reduction in the charges for inland transpor- 
tation; and while no man can exactly estimate the operations of 
the real forces in the ascertainment of the due proportion of influ- 
ence borne each by the competition between markets in obedience 
to the laws of supply and demand, and the improvement of the road- 
way aud equipment and the eeonomies of rtation in the 
management of traffic in so far as they may apply to railroads in 
effecting this reduction of freight rates, we are able to say with con- 
fidence, that upon free highways, the laws of competition and of sup- 
ply and demahd in their unrestrained action do regulate transpor- 
tation rates. 

And here I approach a feature of the measure under consideration 
which in my judgment should have a receipes ee with eve 
Representative upon this floor in determining his vote on this bill, 
because to a large degree, if not entirely, it offers a solution of the 
great railroad problem” of the age with respect to freight charges; 
and is wholly within the legitimate power of Congress. The lakes 

m, the Erie Canal, and the Mississippi River since its improve- 
ment by the Eads jetties have each exercised a great influence upon 
this question, and the construction of the Hennepin Canal and its 
connection with the proposed route across the State of Michigan from 
Saugatuck to Detroit, in shortening the distance of the present route 
and avoiding the dangers and obstacles of the Mackinaw Straits, 
must still further combine with the other great water-ways of the 
country in regulation of the rates of transportation; but they lose 
the full force of their power as free highways because the action of 
the laws of competition and of supply and demand in their beneficial 
operation in this direction is not unrestrained and untrammeled 


action. 

Neither of them as compared with the Atlantic seaports can be 
said to be the shortest route for traffic to foreign countries, and the 
disadvantages of distance and time in nny ways operate to destroy 
their regulativo power in fixing the cost of transportation ; besides, 
the Mississippi River, by reason of its depth, has developed the “ barge 
system ” of freightage to obviate the disadvantages of shallow water, 
and the increased cost of handling the bulky freight passing over 
this and the other named water-ways diminishes their regulating 
power. In addition, the spring fi: „Which sweep like a torrent 
the entire channel of the Mississippi, its overflowed levees and broken 


crevasses, spreading devastation and distress in its track, and the 
Erie Canal as the continuation of the lake system of traffic abso- 
lutely locked up in chains of ice five months in the year, paralyze 
their immense commercial power; and the country Joses the pecuni- 
ary advantage gained 8 the season when the navigation of 
these water-ways are successfully prosecuted. 

But, Mr. Speaker, none of these wbacks could in the nature of 
things exist to trammel or restrain the freest operation of this power 
offered by the free highway of the proposed Maryland and Delaware 
ship-canal contemplated by the bill under consideration, because 
when completed it will be a free highway in its largest sense, capa- 
ble of floating vessels of the largest size at low ebb tide, and the ter- 
minal end of the shortest route to the ocean, practically free from 
the obstacles of ice or flood, and going to the very root of the matter 
as to the regulative influences exe over freight charges on rail- 
roads by the well-known forces operative in transportation and in 
trade. Two Government surveys ordered by Congress have been 
made by skilled engineers of the United States Army, one by Major 
W. N. Hutton and the other by Captain Thomas Turtle, under the 
direction of Colonel William P. Craighill, full Je rege of which sey- 
eral surveys are before us, and the entire feasibility of such water- 
vay is definitely determined. 

Of the various routes examined and estimated a choice will most 
likely be made from either of two northernmost routes, by way of 
the Sassafras or Back River, or the southernmost route, by way of the 
Choptank river, the minimum cost of construction being $8,000,000 
and the maximum $16,000,000, as the board of engineers rovided for 
in the bill shall decide to locate the route, The lengths of the several 
routes given are 1 Baltimore to a common point at 
sea 12 miles outside of the Delaware Breakwater. The distance from 
Baltimore by the route now used to the same point is 325 miles, or 334 
hours, allowing a speed of 10 miles in open water and 7 miles in 
dredged channels. Standing at the head of the Chesapeake Bay. 
Baltimore by reason of her physical position holds the scepter of 
commercial control over all the developed wealth of our country’s 
most favored region, so far as it relates to our foreign traffic, pos- 
sessing superior advantages as the very shortest route to the ocean 
for the great and wing commerce of the West, Northwest, and 
Southwest, which is being so rea developed by the railway sys- 
tems of these sections under the able supervising management of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Company over these great steel-rail rivers of 
commerce. 

By reason of that geographical position this pioneer of rail system 
asserts its strength and power in the great contests which from time 
to time have sprung out of the rivalry of the trunk lines for this 
east-bound trade—the Erie and Western, the Central and Hudson, 
the Pennsylvania Central, and Baltimore and Ohio, the city of Bal- 
timore pelog neater to every interior point of those sections of coun- 
try drained by these several lines than the great metropolis of New 
York. -The following table of comparative distances by the very 
5 1 75 route speaks a voice that cannot be misunderstood nor put 

Own: 


Distance from— 5 7 New | To Balti- | Differ- 


ork. more, | ence. 
Miles. Miles. | Miles. 
9 804 108 
672 639 33 
695 579 117 
598 466 112 
444 827 117 
757 579 178 
1, 065 920 145 
684 141 
851 696 155 


And, Mr. Speaker, the commercial interests of these great entrepôts 
the draining basins of that entire section of country must appreciate 
in the future as in the past the commercial advan of the port 
of Baltimore by reason of this shorter distance, and the cheaper 
transportation rates for all those products, agricultural, mining, 
and manufacturing, which are annually swelling our export trade, 
comprising the East-bound traffic as well as the advantages in the 
cheapened cost of all those articles of merchandise either imported 
from abroad or manufactured in the East entering into their daily 
consumption; the cities of Cincinnati, Louisville, and Saint Louis 
controlling as they do two-thirds of the traffic in domestic merchan- 
dise the productions of Eastern manufacturers for the States south 
of the Ohio and Missouri Rivers, a traffic amounting annually to 
hundreds of millions of dollars, 

And, sir, this cheapened rate of transportation under ordinary cir- 
cumstances is maintained by the Baltimore route upon through traffic 
from the West and Northwest even under the ‘‘ confederation or pool- 
ing system,” which recognizes its superior position by the adoption 
of what is known as“ differential rates,” for whatever may be the rate 
fixed upon from Chicago to New York, the rate for the same freight 
to Baltimore, in consequence of the lessened distance, is 3 cents per 
hundred pounds cheaper, But this cheapening is aie Sie a offset 
to exported products because of the distance of miles from the 
Patapsco to the Capes of the Delaware by way of Cape Charles, 


in 
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which the proposed canal will remove, restoring 200 miles in short- 
ened distance and 23 hours in saving of time as between Western 
points of collection of produce and the reign markets, and still 


further cheapening transportation rates from $1 to $1.75 ton. 
The entrances and clearances at American ports for 1881 exceeded 
thirty millions of tons, and in thejudgment of the board of trade of 


Baltimore it is declared a fair assumption that American commerce 
would be benefited by the proposed ship-canal to the extent atleast 
one-third of their tonnage through the mere natural effects and in- 
fluences of competition, Nimmo’s report on foreign commerce for 
1881 shows the entrances and clearances of vessels in the foreign 
trade of Baltimore averaged 1,365,865 tons each way, and the annual 
increase is declared to 44 per cent., producing a saving in the 
cheapening of transportation of nearly one million and a half dol- 
lars, and the increase that must necessarily result from the impetus 
given to commerce would so far increase that saving that in less 
than ten years the entire cost of the canal would be liquidated. 
Now, sir, add to this the advantages to be derived by the whole 
country by reason of the regulative influences such a power must 
necessarily exert over the traffic of the States in determining freight 
charges, and whocan while attempting to estimate them dare gain- 
say the national character of the project or hesitate a moment in 
voting the asked-for appropriation of $1,000,000 toward its con- 
struction? 

Practically speaking, the execution of this great work is bringing 
the Atlantic teens nearly two hundred miles inland to a point 
nearest to all western products by two hundred miles already, And 
the States of Delaware and Maryland should not be permitted b 
the Government, even if they were willing, to erect a toll canal an 
make a monopoly of this key to the golden gates of the ocean, through 
which are to flow the treasured values of our labor production, the 
luscions fruits of a new Hesperides in the establishment of a com- 
mercial Eldorado, These are some of the commercial benefits which 
must follow the opening of this t free national highway. Need 
I add further reasons by way of inducement to the support of this 
measure f 

The cost as compared with the advantage to accrue is a mere baga- 
telle for a government whose treasury boasts a balance of more than 
a hundred millions of surplus; that has spent more than $60,000,000 
in river and harbor improvements ; that has given in principal and 
interest to the Pacific Railroad $90,000,000; that has expended in 
land grants, money subscriptions and indorsement of bonds to wagon- 
roads and canals $100,000,000, and to States for railroads and to rail- 
road corporations direct 215,000,000 acres of the most valuable of our 
public domain, in money value nearly a half billion of dollars. Sir, 
these enormous appropriations have been justified upon the plea of 
cheaper transportation and shorter routes to the sea, and the Mary- 
land and Delaware free ship-canal is eminently necessary as. offer- 

our growing commerce a cheaper and shorter route to the ocean. 

r. Speaker, as a means of military and naval defense, its con- 
struction is a matter of the first importance. Colonel Craighill, in 
forwarding the report of Major Hutton’s survey to the Chief of Èn- 
gineers of the United States Army, says “no argument is necessary 
to show the great value, in time of war with a maritime power, of 
such an interior line of communication between the great Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Bays and their tributary streams as this canal 
would be.” In case of war with naval powers the existence of this 
canal would enable the Government to concentrate the combined 
resources of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington for the prompt 
and complete defense of either of these great cities, while the capes 
of the Delaware and the 1 to the Patapsco would be 
equally covered by this new line for the speedy exchange of defen- 
sive material. 

As a matter of history it is well known that General Washington 
deep] etted the non-existence of such a line of communication, 
claiming that it would have secured him a certain and substantial 
victory upon the hard-fought field of Brandywine and enabled him 
to complete the investment of Cornwallis at Yorktown without the 
dread of interference from the fleet of Sir Guy Carleton. The dis- 
graceful capture and burning of the capital of the nation would 
never have n attempted by the British if this canal had existed 
in 1814, connecting as it will when completed the Washington arsenal 
and navy-yard with the League Island navy-yard. 

In the first year of the war of 1812 the Government was forced to 
expend nearly a half million dollars for wagoning materials across this 
peninsula; and if the canal had existed during the late civil war it 
would have been a saving to the expenditures of the Government of 
not less than 850, 000, 000 in transportation of men and materials of 
war; and the armaments against the peninsula and the North Car- 
olina sounds, which had to be fitted out at Annapolis, could easily 
have been equipped and sent forth from Philadelphia at a great sav- 
ing of cost. 

n conclusion, add to this the present helpless condition of our 
Navy, the long line of defenseless sea-coast inviting the ravages of a 
maritime power in the event of war, the almost irreparable dam- 
age that would result from the capture of Washington, with all its 
valuable archives, public buildings, and stored treasares, or the capt- 
ure and destruction of either of the other great cities whose protec- 
tion is guaranteed by the construction of this canal, and then hesi- 
tate not nor falter in the discharge of so imperative a duty. 


Election of President and Vice-President. 


; SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS UPDEGRAFEF, 
OF IOWA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 20, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the substitute for the bill (S. No. un to 

fix the day for tho meeting of the electors of President and Vice-President, to 

rovide for and regulate the counting of the votes for President and Vice-Presi- 
ent, and the decision of questions g thereon— 


Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not desire to occupy much of the time of the 
House in the discussion of this bill, but will be ready to answer any 
questions which any gentleman may see fit to ask, so far as I am 
able to auswer them; for in the brief time that can be given to it 
nothing like a full discussion can be attempted, I will say gener- 
ally that the bill is what may be called properly a dne bill. 
I do not think it represents exactly the views of any single member 
of the committee. At the same time the committee as a whole, I 
think, believe that it is the best bill they can present. They have 
given it very careful and prolonged consideration, The subject is 
one that has already been discussed until it is threadbare. 

For myself I do not approve all the features of the bill and could 
not give them, standing alone, my assent. For instance, there is 
that feature of the bill which recognizes in the two Houses of Con- 
gress a pore for counting the electoral vote, provisionally or other- 
wise. Perhaps I am wrong in conceding what seems to my mind to 
be the right course in the matter. Nevertheless, I have felt it my 
duty to make concessions, as my colleagues on the committee have 
felt it to be theirs to make some concessions; so that the Dill as a 
whole meets my heartiest approval. I have no hesitation in beliey- 
ing and in saying that it isthe best bill, the most carefully considered 
bill on this subject that has ever been presented to any American 
Congress. Its main features are these: 

In the first instance it provides that the electoral vote shall be 
counted by the two Houses of Congress and prescribes particularly 
the method of such counting. It recognizes also the complete and 
perfect power of every State in the Union to choose electors in its 
own method, and it provides that the ascertainment of the persons 
chosen by the State shall be conclusive upon the counting power if 
made by the highest judicial tribunal of the State. After this, in 
cases of dispute, it provides for a p ing in the courts of the 
United States in the nature of quo warranto for a hearing and deter- 
mination of the title to the Presidency. 

I will say a few words on this subject and will suggest a few of . 
the reasons why it was thought unsafe to stop N at a Congres- 
sional count, As I understand our institutions, and I speak only for 
myself now, the traditions of our race require that in every disputed 
election, high or low, a judicial determination of the dispute is right 


and proper. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. With pleasure. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Does this mean that after the elect- 
oral vote shall have been counted in joint session of the two Houses 
of Congress and a person has been declared to be President or Vice- 
President the title of that person shall then be submitted to the trial 


of a jury? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. No, sir; it does not mean that. It 
is provided that after the Congressional count, if there is a dispute, 
the dispute shall be settled by the courts. 

Mr. MMOND, of Georgia. By trial by jury, is it not? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF,"f Iowa. There may be a jury to ascertain 
and determine facts. 

Mr, HAMMOND, of Georgia. After Con shall have declared 
that a certain man is elected President or Vice-President, does not 
your bill, in section 9 and the sections following it, result in this: 
that the man declared to be defeated in the contest may present a 
8 for quo warranto to the judge of the district in which the 

efendant resides and obtain against him such proceedings as will 
prevent his entering upon the duties of his office? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. The bill does provide that the can- 
didate who is declared not elected may proceed by quo warranto in 
the courts, 

Mr. CARLISLE. Under the provisions of the bill as it stands it 
will not be competent for the defeated candidate to obtain an in- 
junction against his successful competitor and prevent him from be- 
ing inaugurated as President. All he could do would be to apply to 
the court for a writ in the nature of quo warranio. In the meantime 
the person declared elected by the two Houses of Congress would, if 
the 4th of March had arrived, take his seat, and even after the de- 
cision of the circuit court and the appeal to the Supreme Court the 
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incumbent would hold on to the office under the provisions of this 
act until the final decision of the case. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. I think so. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia But it might be submitted to a jury 
and the President might hold until that jury decided one way or the 
other. That is the bill, is it? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. No, sir; I think not. The case can- 
not be submitted to a jury. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I thought you said it might be. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa, I did not say so; the gentleman 
misunderstood me. The bill provides that questions of fact may be 
submitted to a jury, but not the case. It is certainly possible to 
make a distinction between questions of fact in a case and the 
whole case itself. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Section 14 provides for a jury. It 
says “ that the circuit court shall be in session on the return day of 
the summons, and, if necessary to that effect, shall be specially con- 
vened and a jury summoned for such return day.” at do you 
want with a jury if not to try the case? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. In reply to that I will state that it 
was felt by the committee that there would be no necessity for a 
jury in ordinary cases; but there might be a case where some ques- 
tions of fact were to be determined, and under our Constitution it 
might not be competent to provide that there should be no jury trial. 

r. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Then at last it is, as I said, a case 
in which a jury may determine the facts on which the Presidency 
shall rest 


Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. They may determine any fact which 
the court submits to them. 

Mr. REED, The gentleman is kind enough to say that he will 
answer questions. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. As far as I can. 

Mr. REED. Section 12 of this bill says “that the trial shall be 
had as soon as practicable after the issues have been made up.” 
What kind of issues? Those that arise out of the complaint and 
the answer? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. I should say so. 

Mr. REED. If that is the case, then it must go to a jury, must it 
not? You have no provision here, as in equity, for the court mak- 
ing a statement of facts that it desires to have found by a jury; but 
it is the issues of the case that are to be tried. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. Exactly. 

Mr. REED. Will not that put the whole case on the jury then? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. I think not. 

Mr. REED. How much of it will go to the jury? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. Only the facts that are submitted to 


em. 

Mr. REED. Does anything else go to the jury, except in crimi- 
nal cases? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. I understand not. 

Mr. REED. Then, this is to be a regular jury trial, is it not? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa, There may be a jury trial. The 
eommittee did not feel authorized to deny under our Constitution a 
trial b in such a case. . 

Mr. REED. It seems as if we ought to have some definite idea 
whether there is to be a jury trial or not, if we are going to pass this 
bill. 
Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. Ido not myself think that a jury 
trial could be denied. 

Mr. REED. I donot think the matter should be left in any vague 


shape. 
Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. It is not left in any vague shape. 
Mr. REED. Then, the result will depend upon the verdict of the 


i. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. Nei at all. 
Mr. REED. What then? 
Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. The jury ascertains the facts, and 
the court declares the results of those facts when found by the jury. 
Mr. REED. Will the jury find an issue on one side or the other, 
or will it find a statement of facts in the nature of a ial verdict ? 
Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. The bill provides for finding special 


facts. 
Mr. REED. Special verdicts! Where in the bill is that pro- 
vided? 
Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. Either party may require a special 
finding as to any material fact. 
Mr. REED, “May require.” Suppose neither party does? 
Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. Then we have provided a method 
Mr. REED. Suppose neither party does require a special finding; 
then there must be a general verdict, as in ordinary cases. I am 
asking for information only. 
Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. I think if there were no request for 
a special finding, there would then have to be a general verdict ; and 
‘a general verdict is subject to the revision of the court. 
r. REED. Allow me to suggest, in reply to that, that the re- 
quiring of a special finding does not do away with the necessity ofa 
eral verdict in ordinary cases. A special finding ordinarily, at 
ast in the practice that Iam accustomed to, accompanies a general 
verdict. There does not seem to be anything here. to confine it to a 
special finding. It only provides that parties may require a special 


idea of a general finding by the jury. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. No. 

Mr. REED. Then the method of procedure would result in this: 
that there would bea general finding, and also such special findings 
as might be asked for. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. Yes, I think so; but the special ver- 
diet 8 control the general. 

ce ae Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one 
question 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. With pleasure. 

Mr. BOWMAN. It is whether the gentleman does not think it 
extremely probably that in Southern States the jury would be Dem- 
ocratic, and that very likely in Northern States the jury would be 
Republican? 

r. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. I do not know how that is; I can- 
not answer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Before the gentleman proceeds, I would like to 
say that, according to my understanding of the law, a general ver- 
dict always controls the special finding, directly the reverse of what 
the gentleman has stated. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFYF, of Iowa. I do not so understand the law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Some States, among them Wisconsin, require 
a eee verdict in every case. 

r. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. As to the local provisions of an 
State Icannot speak. But asa recognized principle the special find- 
ig, eas s controls the general finding. 

r. TURNER, of Kentucky. In every case. 

Mr. BAYNE. There never was a court anywhere that decided 
otherwise. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Otherwise than what? 

Mr. BAYNE. Otherwise than that the special finding controls a 
general verdict. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. When interrupted I was going on to 
say that the traditions of ourrace recognize the propriety of judicial 
e, eer in disputed elections. ingrained is this tradition 
in the Anglo-Saxon race that it has been held by very high judicial 
authority in this country that a law denying to a town constable or 
a member of a board of aldermen of a city the right to have the dis- 
pute with reference to his election determined judicially is uncon- 
stitutional. I do not care to maintain here the doctrine that every 
such law is unconstitutional. It is sufficient for my purpose when 
I say in support of my proposition that our race everywhere, wher- 
ever the English common law prevails, recognizes the propriety of 
judicial investigations in all contested elections. 

The necessity for a judicial investigation in disputed elections is 
greater with ct to a Presidential election than an ordinary elec- 
tion. The reason is that there is a wider field of inquiry in a Presi- 
dential election than in an ordinary election. We have first the choice 
of electors by the people of the States. Everybody everywhere 
admits the e and propriety of a judicial investigation of the 
choice (in case of sinto of electors in the States. After the choice 
of electors in the States there is then created a constituency com- 
posed of electors. I believe that under the last apportionment bill 
the members of the electoral college will amount in the aggregate to 
401. Here is an entirely new constituency. 

Now, in an ordinary election the first point on which dispute 
pages ee is as to the competency or qualifications of a voter. 
In o ary elections the competency of a voter depends upon age, 
citizenship, residence, &c. Now, in the election of dent by the 
electoral college the competency of every elector must be examined 
and inquired into whenever his vote is challenged. This compe- 
enog depends upon the law of his State; and it may be necessary 
for the counting power to investigate the whole body of State law 
to ascertain whether or not a particular elector has been chosen in 
accordance with the State law, or whether he has been accredited 
by the proper organ of the State. And as there are thirty-eight dif- 
ferent States there may be thirty-eight different codes of laws to be 
examined. So that in a Presidential election, after the choice of the 
electors by the States and after conceding to each State the utmost 
conclusiveness in her choice, there is still a wider field for dispute 
and for a inquiry than there is in an ordinary election. 

te CHACE. It must depend on Federal law, however; does it 
not 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. Yes; it must depend upon Federal 
law also wherever there is a Federal command, as for instance, where 
the Constitution declares that no Federal office-holder shall be an 
elector. Wherever there is a Federal command with respect to the 
competency of the elector that Federal command must be obeyed. 

Now, one word with regard to the choice of the States, As I have 
said, we concede to the State the fullest and widest power to choose 
the electors in its own way. But there is a moment, a point, when 
the elector emerges from the State shell, as it were, and offers him- 
self as an elector under the Federal Constitution; and there must be 
a Federal power, a national power, to decide whether he is compe- 
tent or not. 

Now, I think the question to be determined in such cases is, not 
whether the elector has been chosen in accordance with the laws of 
the State; that states the question too broadly, because the power of 
choice is in the State fully and completely and the power to say who 


finding of fact on any particular point. That does not preclude the 
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has been chosen is a part of that power, otherwise the power itself 


would be of no value; but he must be declared to be chosen by some 
State authority competent to so declare. So that the very first ques- 
tion which the counting power meets must be: Is this elector certi- 
fied to be chosen in accordance with the laws of the State; in other 
words, has the State created the tribunal and authorized the tribu- 
nal to give the elector the credentials which he presents? While this 
question is apparently narrow, the field of dispute and inquiry is, 
as I have said before, illimitable, because to answer that simple 
question, „Is this elector certified by the proper State authority?” 
may require the investigation of thirty-eight di mt codes of law 
in as many different States. 

I have talked longer on this subject than I intended. My own 
views in this matter depend upon two or propositions which 
I will state without arguing tien at length. I say, first, that every 
question which arises in a disputed Presidential election that is not 
a pure question of fact requires the interpretation, construction, and 
application of law to fact-conditions ; t this function is a judi- 
cial function; and that under our Constitution the only department 
of the Government which can exercise this function must be the 
judiciary of the United States. 

The bill may involve objectionable features; I am aware of it. I 
am also aware of the very general principle that the conferring of 
any power on any tribunal or upon any man involves objection, and 
that the science of government consists largely in wisely regulating 
the devolutions of power in such manner as to make an effective 
government and not to infringe upon the liberty of the citizens. I 
am aware there may be objections to the devolution of power on the 
court to try; but I ask gentlemen where there is anything better 
within our reach? 

Now, another proposition, and it is this: that it is not given to 
human wit nor to human foresight to foresee or forecast or provide 
by written laws for every complex case which may arise in the 
future. No man who has practiced law, no man who has observed 
what is.going on around him, but knows that, owing to the infirmity 
of human language, to the variety of human conditions and human 
methods no man has ever been able to foresee, no man can foresee or 
forecast the conditions of fact which may arise and provide forthem 
by written law. This is a common truth, and from the necessity 
arising from this truth has grown the English common law, the 
glory of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Now, one more proposition, and that is this, and it is practical: 
if you make a counting power of the two Houses of Congress nobody 
I know of contends that say can be dissolved into a joint conven- 
tion and 3 capita. Nobody claims it. It has been once in a 
while sugges It was 1 once in the presence of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and almost every Senator broke out with 
angry remonstrance, because a vote in this House and a vote in the 
Senate are not equal. 

Furthermore, they cannot be reduced so as to balance one another. 
The idea may be illustrated by this; that they are vulgar fractions 
incapable of reduction to a common denominator. Therefore, it is 
imponens to make a joint convention out of the two Houses. 

Furthermore, the Constitution of the United States declares that 
Congress shall consist of two separate Houses, and when you have 
effected a solution, you have no tary dud under the Constitution. 
Nobody claims this may be done that I know of. 

Now, then, iyon have a deliberative body composed of only two con- 
stituents, and you haveno umpire. Now, what are you to do when 
there is disagreement ? There is the House with one vote and the 
Senate with one vote. There is perhaps one or two or three wa; 
out of it, but this condition is inevitable. Let us see what may 
done. You may provide that every vote shall be counted unless 
both Houses to reject, or you may provide that no vote shall 
be counted unless both Houses agree to count. Here are two ways, 
but there is a third way which has been attempted, and which I de- 
clare to be impossible, and that is to define two classes of cases, in 
one of which every vote shall be counted unless both Houses Saree 
to reject, and another class wherein no vote shall be counted unless 
both Houses to count. 

But the trouble we have here isthis, that you can never define the 
two classes of cases. If human language were like mathematics, if 
we could foresee every complex condition which may arise in the 
future so we could measure it as we measure quantities with figures, 
then you might define the two classes. But I say, owing to the in- 
firmity of language and its uncertainty and to the uncertainty of 
human affairs, it is not possible to define those two classes of cases. 
Therefore the upshot of the whole matter is there are only two things 
to do, aud that is to provide that unless both Houses agree to receive 
no vote shall be e that unless both Houses to reject 
every vote offered shall be counted. Neither of these propositions 
would be acceptable to any body of men. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the House will bear with me—and I would 
be glad to quit at any time if I thought I had done my duty by doing 
so—— 

Mr, TYLER. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question ? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFFP, of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TYLER. Did the committee consider the practicability of 
bringing legal proceedings in the Supreme Court rather than take 
them there by appeal from the circuit court? 


Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. We did not give the Supreme Court 
original jurisdiction; we would have been glad to do that, but the 
Constitution limits the original jurisdiction of that court to partic- 
ular classes of cases, of which this is not one. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to illustrate and enforce the proposition I have 
suggested I want to refer briefly to some cases that have arisen in 
our past history in connection with this subject. In the election 
for the fourth term the electors from the State of Georgia sent to the 
President of the Senate only this: a sheet of ordinary foolscap pa- 
per, at the head of one of the pages of which was written the name 
of Thomas Jefferson and the name of Aaron Burr. The electors 
signed their names immediately under the names of the candidates, 
and that is all there was on that paper. It was forwarded to the 
President of the Senate, and on the reverse side of the communica- 
tion were these words: 


We certify the within to contain our votes for President and Vice-President. 


That is all there was of the certificate of the electors. What was 
the result? That vote was counted, and properly counted. Suppose 
now that we have a law which provides that in case where only one 
return is made it shall be received and the vote counted unless both 
Honses agree to reject it, and apply that case to the 8 
instance which I have cited and see what the result would be. 

We must first, Mr. Speaker, take into consideration the excited 
and passionate condition in which the minds of men are on such 
occasions, and the party that desires to have that vote counted will 
point to the law and say the law commands the two Houses to count 
the vote, because there is but one return. What will be said on the 
other side! Will it require much partisan ingenuity to be able to 
Say: We will recognize the law, it is true, but you have no return 
here at all, This is no return. It does not conform to the law.” So 
that you have not provided for meaag a case that might arise under 
such a circumstance as that at all, and you are forever at sea. 

Now, at this point it is proper that I should illustrate my other 
proposition, that this question is a judicial one in its nature, 
us suppose a case; here comes a aper p rting to be a certificate 
of the electors from a State. at sort of a function is it, let me 
ask, to determine the effect of that certificate, whether it shall be 
counted, whether in the first instance it shall be received and enter- 
tained as a vote or otherwise? Will any man say that is nota 
Raray judicial function ; thatitis not an exercise of a judicial power? 

ertainly not. Again, i say that human lan and human wit 
cannot forecast the future and provide for this or other such emer- 
gencies. Questions will arise which will require judicial determina- 
tion. Who, Mr. Speaker, let me ask, would have been able to fore- 
see a condition of affairs that would produce such a return as the 
one I have just referred to? What prophetic eye could have pro- 
vided against a contingency of that d? No candid man will 
claim that human ingenuity could have even imagined in advance 
such a condition. 

In the election for the fifth term, counted in 1805, protests came 
in from various towns in Massachusetts against the count of the elect- 
ors, on the ground that they had not been chosen in accordance with 
the State law. What sort of a function, allow me to ask, is it that 
would settle that question? Is it any other than a judicial function? 
Certainly not. 

Again, in the by fale ninth, and thirteenth elections, to which I 
will refer separately, the votes from Indiana, Missouri, and Michigan 
respectively were objected to on the ground that under existing stat- 
utes and the conditions they contained, and under the state of facts 
which were known to orisi eop admission into the Union ofthe States 
had not been completed. o is to settle that dispute? Is it not, 
too, a judicial function to settle and determine the result of that con- 
dition of fact and law? 

Again, who can foresee and determine and provide by written en- 
actments for the conditions, the manifold complications and perplex- 
ing conditions of fact that may exist at the time of a Presidential 
election with respect to any new State poani into the Union? 

But there is another election to which I desire to refer. In the 
thirteenth election there were chosen as electors five men who were 
Federal office-holders, some from New Hampshire, some from North 
Carolina, and some from Connecticut. Now, all know that the Con- 
stitution provides that no man holding an office of trust or profit 
under the Government is eligible as an elector for President and 
Vice-President. But these men were chosen to that position and 
they voted. What is to be the result? Who is to determine the 
result? Is it not essentially a judicial function to determine what 
results shall follow this condition of facts? We all know that no 
State would consent to be disfranchised simply because by mistake 
some one had been chosen an elector who had been commissioned a 
Federal official, perhaps in years past, and who had forgotten the ex- 
istence of the commission at the time of his election. No party would 
consent to accept defeat under such condition of fact unless the mat- 
ter was tried and determined by the law of the land and by the prop- 
erly constituted judicial tribunals of the land. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
in 1876 I think it was, a gentleman was chosen a Presidential elector 
who some twenty-five years before had been appointed for a tem- 
porary purpose only as a shipping commissioner. He had acted. 
temporarily, abandoned the office, and had not thought of it for 
nearly a score of years; but the old commission was dug up, and it 
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was alleged by some that he was ineligible. Now, will you submit 
finally and conclusively such a question as that to any other tribu- 
nal than to a judicial tribunal? I apprehend not. £ x 

Again, in 1556 the electors for the State of Wisconsin failed to 
assemble together on the day fixed by law and cast their vote, be- 
cause they were prevented by an unprecedented storm, so unprece- 
dented as to be called an act of God. They met and voted on the 
succeeding day. What is to be done in such cases? Can they be 
foreseen? Can they be provided for by express enactment? Of 
course they cannot. k 2 

One word more and I will conclude. If you provide in the bill, 
as has been suggested, for a Con ional count, that where onl 

one return is received from a State it shall be counted, unless bot 

Houses agree to reject it, and where there are two returns—and that 
has been suggested—that that return shall be counted which, the 
two Houses concurring, shall is the proper one, you have 
then a definition of two classes o aee But anybody con aes — 
r purporting to be a return, and when a paper purporting 
FANA is and to the Vice-President there are then in his hands 
two papers purporting to be returns; by that fact alone the preferred 
case is transferred over into the unpreferred class. 

A little close examination and reflection will show that you can 
not provide by any language any definition of cases wherein the re- 
turn shall be counted unless rejected by the two Houses that will 
prevent any such case from being transformed, by the act of the 
party interested, into the other class of cases which cannot be counted 
without the concurrence of the two Houses, so that you might as 
well provide in the first place that there shall be no return re- 
ved and no vote counted without the concurrence of the two 
Houses. For if you have any class of cases which requires the con- 
currence of the two Houses to the counting of a vote you cannot 
define another class that cannot be transformed into the other. So 
that whether we like it or not, whether within or without the con- 
stitutional power of Congress, final and conclusive, a Congressional 
count in cases of serious dispute is utterly impracticable, unless we 
are willing to accept this result, and I see no remedy except a resort 
to the 1 or the creation of a special tribunal with judicial 


wer, 
After further debate 
Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. I expected this bill would encounter 
opposition. I did not expect it would excite so much resentment. 


Surely there is nothing in it to induce men to tear their clothes to 
tatters. The committee that reported this bill have at least not at- 
tempted any selfish object or pursued = selfish purpose. And yet 
it has been met here with a malignity, I think I may say, such as 
has seldom been exhibited on the floor toward any bill since I have 
had the honor to be a member of the House. 

I want to say here and now and put it on record, that I am willing 
to stand upon that bill and to leave it to the judgment of enlight- 
ened patriotism hereafter to say whether or not it merits the male- 
dictions it has received. It was not to be expected that there could 
be an agreement upon any measure affecting this subject unless 
there was a concession of views. There never, at least in recent 
years, has been an agreement reached in any House, I believe, after 
any considerable discussion, and it is im ible now to reach one 
without an unselfish, patriotic consideration of the provisions of the 
bill and a concession of personal views. For myself, I have been 
ready to make it, and I am ready to make it. It is more to de- 
stroy than to construct. I have said before that there could be no 
power conferred without objection; and I say again that gentlemen 
who object to this measure offer us nothing better. I believe I can 
truthfully say I can unselfishly and candidly consider any other 

roposition that will afford the country the relief which all demand. 
1 do not think this bill has received that fairness of treatment 
here; but I cannot dwell longer upon that subject. 

I wish to say a word with reference to the amendment offered by 
my friend from Indiana, [Mr. BRoWNE. ] If that amendment should 
be adopted the bill then is not such a one as I could support. Inever 
can consent that the two Houses of Congress can exercise a final 
and conclusive jurisdiction over the electoral vete. The first sec- 
tions of the bill contain those provisions, and I cannot assent to 
them standing alone. The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. HAMMOND, ] 
who addre himself to the judicial features of the bill with so 
much feeling, declared that it should be denominated an attempt to 
organize hell. How organize hell? By submitting to the judicial 
tribunals of the country a question which bears upon the construction 
and interpretation of law? How hell is to be organized under a bill 
for the peaceable solution of all disputes is more than I can compre- 
hend. 

I agree with the gentleman from Np ae when he says that the 

erson receiving the highest number of electoral votes shall be the 

sident. Ay, that is the ultimate fact to be determined, the ulti- 
mate fact to be ascertained by the court. How is that ultimate fact 
to be tried? How is it to be determined? Is there any other way 
than by the judiciary of the country? The solution and determina- 
tion of that ultimate fact involve the construction and interpreta- 
tion ef all the laws on the subject of thirty-eightStates. They 
involve a wide field of legal interpretation and Tegal construction 
under our form of government and under our Constitution. Who in 
the name of Heaven is to try a dispute when one man says that A 


has received the highest number of votes and another says that B 
has received the highest number? Who under Heaven is to deter- 
mine the question if the courts of the country are not to do it? Cer- 
tainly no enlightened lawyer after a consideration and study of the 
question will say that the ultimate decision ought to be in the legis- 
lative body, which is denied the power to exercise judicial functions. 

My friend from Massachusetts pair. Bowmax] and my friend from 
Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] both thought there was something very 
absurd in submitting a disputed Presidential election, as they termed 
it, to a circuit court of the United States and a petit jury. And 
when did the cireuit courts of the United States and a petit jury 
become contemptible among Anglo-Saxons? The jury must, under 
our Constitution, as I read it, have the right to determine pure ques- 
tions of fact. We cannot provide in a bill that no jury trial shall 
be had, and obey the Constitution. Therefore, the jury trial was 
permitted in the bill ; that is, the trial of special facts, special issues 
of fact. We could not do otherwise, and we did that. There is, how- 
ever, a control over the findings of fact by the jury which the com- 
mon law has always acknowledged, and which the circuit courts of 
the United States yet exercise. After the trial in the circuit court 
there is an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, and I 
may say here that there can be but a narrow field of fact to be in- 
quired into in a contested Presidential election, except it be in the 
boundaries of the States respecting the choice of electors; and with 
that the Federal authority has no concern whatever, and over it no 

wer. 

But after the domain of Federal or national cognizance is entered, 
where there may be sometimes disputed questions of fact, the field 
is very narrow indeed, and it was thought better to allow that pro- 
vision to go into the bill, in view of the Constitution of the United 
States and of the limited danger which might come from it. 

4 ur TYLER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one ques- 
ion 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. TYLER. The Constitution provides that— 

The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot fér Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, one of wrom: at least, shall not be an inbabitant of the 


same State with ves; gai 
as President, and in distinct ots the person voted for as Vice-President, and 


they shall sign certify, and transmi 
the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. 

Now, it might be the case that the question to be litigated under 
the provisions of this bill would arise on some of these certificates. I 
desire to inquire of the gentleman if he thinks the President of the 
Senate could be divested of the custody of these certificates for the 
use of a court, or that he could be compelled by a subpœna duces 
tecum to take these certificates away from the seatof Government and 
produce them in a court in some remote part of the country? By 
implication, at least, he is their custodian at the seat of Government. 
Would he have a constitutional right to take them away from the 
seat of Government and produce them in a court ? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFY, of Iowa. Ithink he would have; but whether 
or not the Vice-President is the sole custodian of these certificates 


is a question I must decline to discuss at this time. There is no 
practical difficulty in the matter, in my mind. 

With respect to the bill under consideration, I hope I may be par- 
doned for speaking of myself for a moment when I say I have dis- 
charged my duty in the matter as well as I was able. I and other 


mem of the committee have given this subject our careful and 
conscientious consideration. We offer here to this House the best 
bill that we are capable of preparing. The responsibility is now with 
the House, not with us. 

I venture to say further that there never will bea solution of 
this question except in the manner indicated in this bill. The bill 
may have faults of detail; I presume it has; but I venture the 
prediction that no solution of this troublous question will ever be 
reached except in the direction pointed out by this bill. Why? 
Because every question in a disputed Presidential election is sent 
by our Constitution to the judicial department of this Government, 
and that Constitution will be and must ultimately be obeyed. 

The lawyers of this country, the ple of this country, will never, 
never consent that a disputed Presidential election shall be settled 
by two partisan bodies in the heat of political excitement. Wehave 
therefore given you the best thing we could offer you, and you will 
never have a better one, save in the perfection of its details, I am 
well assured. Iam content to stake upon that prediction my rep- 
utation as a prophet. 8 

I have now said about all I desire to say. I e submit 
the work of our committee to this House and to the country, con- 
tent with whatever reception may be accorded to it, knowing that if we 
have not succeeded we have 55 a duty on which success 
was next to impossible, and that in these closing days of a long ses- 
sion this House is in no temper for the consideration of this subject. 
I believe we deserve a better reception than has been manifested 
toward us upon this floor. I earnestly hope that the proper conces- 
sions will be made and that both sides of the House will give the bill 
a sufficient support to secure its passage. I cannot perhapssay any 
better single thing of the bill itself than that it elicits no warm and 
united partisan support. 
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Geneva Award. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON: 08 Ne 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 11, 1882, 


On the bill re-establishing the court of commisioners of Alabama claims, and 
for the distribution of the unappropriated moneys of the Geneva award. 


Mr. RAY said: ? 

Mr. Speaker: The treaty of Washington, negotiated between the 
United States and Great Britain, was concluded May 8, ratified June 
17, and proclaimed by President Grant July 4, 1871. This treaty 
provided, among other things, for the establishment of a tribunal of 
arbitration for the adjudication and settlement of the so-called Ala- 
bama claims. The provisions of the treaty material to this discus- 
sion are: 

ARTICLE I. 

Whereas differences have arisen between the Government of the United States 
and the Government of her britannic yarri le enap still exist, 8 of the 
acts committed by the several vessels which have given rise to the c gener- 
ically known as the Alabama claims; and 

; ina ner britannio mapeig d eee her high 3 = 
mtiaries to e: a frie’ 0 er esty s 
eee for the —.— under eee eee of the Alabama aed 
other gens from British ports, and for the depredations committed by those 
vessels: 

Now, in order to remove and adjust all complaints and claims on the partof the 

claims which are 


s, and generically known as the Alabama claims," shall be referred to a tri- 
bunal of arbitration, to be composed of five arbitrators to be ap ted in the fol- 
lowing manner, that is to say: one shall be named by the ent of the United 
States; one shall be named by her Britannic majesty; his majesty the King of 
Ital shall be nested to name one; the President of the Swiss federation 
shall be eee $6 coke one; and his majesty the Emperor of Brazil shall be 
requested to name one. 

ARTICLE II. 


The arbitrators shall meet at Geneva, in Switzerland, at the earliest convenient 

have been named, and shall pr impartially and carefully 

to examine and decide all questions that shall be laid before them on the partof the 

Governments of the United States and her Britannic majesty, e rely. All 

—- considered by the tribunal, including the final award, shall be decided 
ya majority of all the arbitrators. 0 z x 


ARTICLE VI. 


In deciding the matter submitted to the arbitrators tA shall be governed by 
the following three rules, which are agreed upon by the high contracting parties, 
as rules to be taken ás applicable to the case, and by suc Poupa of interna- 
tional law, not inconsistent therewith, as the arbitrators shall determine to have 


been applicable to the case: 


A neutral government is bound— 

First. To use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, or equipping within 
its jurisdiction of any vessel which it has reasonable ground to ve is intended 
to cruise or to carry on war nst a power with which it is at peace; and also to 
use like diligence to prevent the departure from its jurisdiction of oy vessel in- 
tended to cruise or on war as above, such vessel having been specially adapted, 
in whole or in part, within such jurisdiction to warlike use. 

Secondly. Not to it or suffer either belligerent to make use of its ports or 
waters as the base of naval operations against the other, or for the purpose of the 
renewal or augmentation of military supplies or arms or the recruitment of men. 

8 To exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, and as to all per- 
po n its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the foregoing obligations 

uties. 

Her Britannic majesty has commanded her high commissioners and plenipoten- 
tiaries to declare that her majesty's government cannot assent to the foregoing 
rules as a statement of principles of international law which were in force at the 
time when the claims mentioned in Article I arose, but that her majesty’s govern- 
ment, in order to evince its desire of strengthening the friendly relations between 
the two countries and of making satisfactory provision for the future, agrees that 
in deciding the questions between the two countries arising out of those claims the 
arbitrators should assume that her majesty's government had undertaken to act 
upon the principles set forth in these rules. 

And the high contracting parties agree to observe these rules as between them- 
selves in future, and to bring them to the knowledge of other maritime powers, 
and to invite them to accede to them. 


ARTICLE VIL 

The decision of the tribunal shall, if possible, be made within three months from 
the close of the argument on both sides. 

It shall be made in writing and dated, and shall besigned by the arbitrators who 
may assent to it. 

The eaid tribunal shall first determine, as to each vessel separately, whether 
Great Britain has, by any act or omission, failed to fulfill any of the duties set forth 
in the foregoing three rules or recognized by the principles of international law 
not inconsistent with such rules, and shall certify such fact as to each of the said 

In case the tribunal find that Great Britain has failed to fulfill any duty 
or duties as aforesaid it may, if it think proper, proceed to award a sum iu gross to 
be paid by Great Britain to the United States for all the claims referred to it; and 
in such case the gross sum so awarded shall be paid in coin by the Government of 
Great Britain to the Government of the United States, at Washington, within 
twelve months after the date of the award. 


The five arbitrators were Hon. Charles Francis Adams, of the United 
States; Sir Alexander Cockburn, of England; Count Frederick Sclo- 
is, of gerh Mr. James Steempfli, of Switzerland, and Viscount 
tajubd, of Brazil. The tribunal met at Geneva, in Switzerland, the 


* 


RULES. 


15thof December, 1871, held a session of two days, and then adjourned. 
to the 15th of June, 1872, when it reassembled at Geneva and re- 
mained in session until its labors were concluded and its decision 
and award published, September 14, 1872. In respect to the Ala- 
bama, the arbitrators were unanimously of opinion Great Britain had 
failed by omission to fulfill her duties asa neutral power; in respect 
to the Florida, by a majority of 4 to 1, they held Great Britain had also 
failed by omission to fulfill her duties asa neutral power; and in re- 
8 to the Shenandoah the arbitrators, by a majority of 3 to 2, held 

reat Britain had also failed by omission to fulfill her duties as a 
neutral pono from and after the Shenandoah’s departure from Mel- 
bourne, February 18, 1865. 

These three vessels have been called the Spr pes ernisers. As 
to all other confederate vessels complained of, called the exculpated 
cruisers, the tribunal declared Great Britain to be not guilty. Fif- 
teen anda half million dollars in gold were awarded as an indemnity, 
including principal and interest, to be paid by Great Britain to the 
United States for the satisfaction of all the claims referred to their 
consideration under the treaty. 

September 9, 1873, Great Britain pua to the United States the 
amount of the award. The same day the money was invested im 
United States 5 per cent. bonds, pursuant to the act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1873. 

he Forty-third Congress passed the act of June 23, 1874, estab- 
lishing the court of commissioners of Alabama claims, and provided 
for the examination, allowance, and payment of all claims presented 
to the court directly 3 from damage caused by the insurgent. 
cruisers, the Alabama, Florida, and the 8 after her de- 
parture from Melbourne, That act also provided that when any claim- 
ant had received compensation or indemnity toward the loss or dam- 
age actually suffered by him the court should deduct the amount 
received and allow the claimant to recover the balance or remainder 
only. (18 Statutes at Large, page 247, chapter 459, sections 11 and’ 
12.) In other words, Congress, in respect to damages done by the 
inculpated cruisers, adopted the principle of allowing compensation 
for net losses only. 

Pursuant to the act of June 23, 1874, $9,316,120 were distributed’ 
among claimants. March 31, 1877, $9,553,800 of the fund was inthe 
Treasury of the United States. Since then it has drawn no interest. 

It appears therefore that we have $10,000,000, in round numbers, 
remaining in the Treasury which was paid by Great Britain to set- 
tle the Geneva award. hat was it paid for? It was not paid for 
the benefit of American insurance companies; it was not paid to re- 
imburse the war-premium men; it was not paid because the prop- 
erty of some of our citizens had been destroyed by the exculpated 
rebel cruisers. But it was paid on account of the destruction of 
property of American citizens by the inculpated cruisers—the Ala- 
bama, the Florida, and the Shenandoah after it left the British port 
of Melbourne. The $15,500,000 which England paid into our Treas- 
ury was England’s money before it was paid to us. After payment 
it became the money of the United States. It became the property 
of the Government, and not the property of any citizen or corpora- 
tion here. It was thus paid and received pursuant to the treaty of 
Washington, in 8 which the United States Government 
expressly reserved the right to distribute among its own citizens 
whatever sum the tribunal of arbitration might award in its favor 
according to its own will and pleasure. 

Our Government distinctly refused when demanding and receiving 
the money to accept it on behalf of any private claimant. Mr. Fish, 
the Secretary of State, gave the following instructions to the counsel 
for the United States: 


you will be careful not to commit the Government as to 555 of What 
may be awarded. The Government wishes to hold itself free to decide upon the rights 


without committal as to the 


These instructions were obeyed to the letter. The counsel con- 
Matin the demand of their Government to the tribunal in these 
words: 

These claims are preferred by the United States as a nation against Great Brit- 
ain as a nation, and are to be so computed and paid, whether awarded as a sum in 
gross, under the seventh article of the treaty, or awarded for assessment of amounts 
under the twelfth article. 

Distribution by our Government means the concurrent action of 
the Senate and House of Representatives upon the subject, with the- 
approval of the President. 

What has been done with the rest of this Geneva award money ? 
About $10,000,000 was distributed under the act of Congress passed 
June 23, 1874. To whom was it distributed by the provisions of that 
act? To those only whose property had been destroyed by the three 
inculpated cruisers. On what principle was that distribution made? 
Upon the principle of net loss, and that alone. 

he doctrine of reimbursement for net loss is sound; it is equita- 
ble; it is just, Distributing the remainder of the fund upon that 
principle isthe only fair way of disposing of the money. The doc- 
trine of double reimbursement, or the payment of gross losses, was 
carefully prohibited by the terms of the act of 1874. 
By that act of Congress nobody bad any standing before the court 
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of commissioners of Alabama claims except those whose property 
had been destroyed by the inculpated cruisers, and every claimant 
was bound to account for all compensation or indemnity received 
by him from any insurance company or otherwise, and could recover 
only the balance of damage actually suffered, or, in other words, his 
net loss. And if an insurance company preferred a claim before the 
commissioners for allowance it was bound by the provisions of the 
statute to show to the satisfaction of the court that the amount of 
its losses by war risks during the late rebellion exceeded the amount 
s as war premiums, and recovery was allowed only for the excess 
of loss. 

Under theexpress provisionsof section 12 of that act any insurance 
company or insurer of property damaged or destroyed by the three 
insurgent cruisers named had the right to recover any balance of loss 
after showing to the satisfaction of the court that during the rebel- 
lion “the sum of its or his losses in respect to its or his war risks 
exceeded the sum of its or his premiums or other gains upon or in 

ct of such war risks; and in case of any such allowance the sum 
not be greater than such excess of loss.” (18 Statutes at Large, 


248.) 

aU nae the provisions of the act of 1874 balances of war premiums 
were allowed to insurance companies, as follows: The New Bedford 
Commercial Mutual Marine, $2,531.35; New Bedford Ocean Mutual, 
$17,425.86; New Bedford Mutual Marine, $66,526.25. (See cases 1089, 
1093, and 1098, court of commissioners of Alabama claims, and report 
of Secretary of State on the same.) The Newburyport Merchant 
Marine Mutual also received about $2,500. 

It is a curious and interesting fact, therefore, that the insurance 
companies alone (such as obtained reinsurance in other companies 
upon property covered by their own policies in order to save them- 
selves from loss) obtained allowance by the act of 1874 for the amount 
of war premiums paid by them when their accounts showed a net 
loss in respect to property destroyed covered by their own policies. 

Thus far at least, by act of Congress and by adjudication of the 
court, a precedent for the payment of war premiums has been estab- 
lished. If it was right to allow insurance companies for war premiums 
paid to other offices for reinsurance, it cannot be wrong to pay war 
premiums to merchants and ship-owners as long as the funds hold 
out. On the principles established by Congress in the former act, of 
reimbursing net losses only, I think few will now contend that in- 
surance companies ought to be paa except they establish a net loss 
as before, pursuant to the provisions of section 12 of that act. 

The question recurs, what shall we do with the balance in the 

? Shall we continue its distribution, governed by the car- 
dinal principles of the act of 1874, by making reimbursement for 
net losses only, as the bill reported by the majority of the Judiciary 
Committee provides? Or shall we give the money to the insurance 
companies, who in fact lost nothing while the war lasted, but on 
the contrary during that trying period fattened upon the misfortunes 
of their countrymen. The balance of this fund still belongs to the 
Government, just as the whole did when it was paid. The Govern- 
ment owns the money absolutely. The whole title to the award, 
both legal and equitable, vested in the United States. The Govern- 
ment has neither received nor held this money as a trustee for any- 
body. The best considered legal authorities here and in England 
clearly and fully sustain these views. Any distribution is an act of 

„ morality, and good conscience on the part of the Government 
toward its citizens, 

I regret that some have said in this discussion, „Let the Govern- 
ment keep this money,” and are ppoe to any distribution, To 
my mind, sir, such a course, under the circumstances, would fall lit- 
tle short of national dishonor. Better let the insurance companies 
have what remains, or divide it prorata among those who have been 
paid already. 

Gentlemen seem to forget the fact that this fund was not paid or 
received for the loss of Government property. Indeed the Govern- 
ment lost little or no property by the confederate cruisers. Loyal 
citizens appealed to the Government in vain for protection to person 
and property on the high seas during the war. Hence nearly all of 
our prudent business men owning or sailing or using American ships, 
in order to save themselves from impending financial loss or ruin, 
were obliged to obtain insurance against war perils by the payment 
of heavy war premiums. The war-premium men, while the rebellion 
was flagrant and ever since, have borne equally with all other 
citizens their proper share of the national burdens. They paid their 
taxes ; they experienced all the ordinary risks of commerce and vicis- 
situdes of trade which others did who patronized foreign vessels, and 
they paid millions of dollars to insurance companies besides. Good 
judges have estimated that the insurance companies paid out in 
Soaees only about $5,000,000 on account of war risks, while they re- 
ceived in war premiums about $10,000,000. 

In this connection I desire to quote from the able and convincing ar- 

ment of Samuel Stevens, esq., of Boston, Massachusetts, before the 

ouse Judiciary Committee, himself a heavy loser by the enforced 
payment of war premiums in the transaction of his business as a 
merchant and ship-owner in the Australian trade at Melbourne: 


It is probable that more than half the war premiums we 


re A og on ships and out- 
fits, or freights and charters, and it can be demonstrated t owners of vessels 
not only suffered the loss of war premiums paid by them on hulls and eben, but 


were also obliged to pay war premiums on the gold value of their cargoes in order 


to secure E go or to suffer a reduction in the rates of freights or charters, as 
com: with rates obtainable under foreign flags all over the world, resulting in 
can a 2 — to NATE arry ii e cargoes, 
ent business men di ure their ship property against capture, especiall 

in large commercial cities, where individual 9 Novag ‘Exculpated 
cruiser claimants had the same opportunities to insure, and neglected them. Had 
they improved them, their losses would have been paid by insurance companies, 
and thereby they would have contributed to the balance of the fund now remain- 
ing in the in consequence of war premiums having been me and they 
would then haye had the same equities in that fund as we who did pay war pre- 
miums. Had there been no war premiums paid there would not have been any 
of tho fund would unre ĩͤ wbb 

on ave n out, to cover the value of the property destro; * 
and we submit that war premiums ought to be first — A * 7 

* * * * * * - 


It is doubtful if merchants erally made money during the war, as has been 
alleged in the Senate. If, 8 they did. it hae no bering on war-premiuri 
claims. We all bore our shares of the burdens of war. We paid heavy taxes of 
which we did not complain and accepted all the ordinary contingencies of profit 
and loss in our business, just as those who were sufferers by inculpated cruisers 
did; but we paid war premiums in consequence of the unusual hazard created by 
the appearance of confederate cruisers on the high seas with the special object of 
3 property, and for which payments the United States has received 
88 on, certainly to that extent which the balance of the Geneva award 

is now held by reason of war losses paid by insurance companies, which, had 
it not been for the payment of war premiums, would have been paid out under the 
rulings of the of commissioners of Alabama claims. 


In this connection the shoving. terse and comprehensive letter 
from George M. Barnard, esq., of Boston, Massachusetts, an exten- 
sive and e importer, shows conclusiyely that the argument 
of Senator EDMUNDS and others who have opposed any distribution 
of the fund among those who paid war premiums, in substance, be- 
cause the importer realized whatever amount he was compelled to 
pay in the shape of war premiums, out of the profits obtained upon 
the sale of his goods, is unfounded and fallacious: 


WASHINGTON, January 30, 1882. 

GENTLEMEN: As the “Geneva award” is soon again to be considered by the 
Senate, and as there seems to be a strange misunderstanding of the actual lees of 
the war-premium claimants, I beg to state that I imported teas largely from China. 
In order to do this I was compelled to use letters of credit on London, which I 
could not obtain except on the condition that I would provide insurance against 
all risks, including that of war. The teas were shipped by American vessels, liable 
to capture. I was therefore compelled to pay war p ums. 

My neighbor cur arog teas by ritish vessels, and thus avoided the additional 
cost of war premiums. But the teas being alike, they could be sold only at the 
same price, and I thus lost the whole war premium. Nor was the war premium 
reimbursed by a Rep ny tiny Bere in general market prices, as these were 
kept down not 3 direct importations under foreign flags but also by impor- 
tations by steam or sail from the nearer markets of En; , where were alwa; 
large supplies, and whence they came whenever our prices in gold t above the 
Fogaa prices in gold. All foreign goods could be tonly for ou. and when 
I sold here for paper money brought only so much gold as the paper money wọuld 
buy, which, when gold was at 280, was only 36 cents in gold for 100 cents in paper. 


lly, yours, 
GEORGE M. BARNARD, 
Of Boston. 


To Hon. H. L. Dawes and Hon. G. F. Hoa 
Senators from Massachusetts, United Senate. 

A number of prominent citizens and business firms in my own State, 
New Hampshire, also suffered to a considerable extent from the pay- 
zent 5 war premiums, as the following schedule showing the amounts 

aid by eac 


indicates: 


In addition to the above, P. B. Holmes, of Greenland, asI am told, 
5 about $25,000 for war premiums, and Hon. Daniel Marcy, 
of Portsmouth, also paid a considerable amount during the rebellion 
on the same account. 

I think the 8 men have the strongest equitable right 
to the balance of the fund in the Treasury of any class of claimants. 
The committee’s bill provides, first, for the payment of those who 
suffered losses from the exculpated cruisers, and then the balance 
goes to the war-premium men. Now, the exculpated-cruiser men 
took their chances. They purposely omitted to insure; they sailed 
with the peril of rebel capture and destruction before their eyes; 
they traversed dangerous seas with full knowledge of the enemy’s 

resence in overpowering force, and as might reasonably have been 

oreseen and expected many vessels and cargoes were lost, whereas, 
had they paid war premiums and obtained insurance, as prudent 
and careful business men ought to have done under the circum- 
stances, that would have been their only practical loss. But there 
is enough money in the Treasury for both classes of claimants if we 
do not allow the insurance companies to get four or five millions of 
dollars to which they are not entitled legally, equitably, or morally. 

The insurance companies claim to participate in this distribution 
of the remainder of the Geneva award by right of subrogation. 
They contend because they have paid their policies of insurance 
placed upon vessels and cargoes destroyed by the inculpated cruisers, 
and because the owners of such vessels and cargoes were required to 
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deduct from the value thereof whatever had been received as insur- 
ance, that a share of this money rightfully belongs to them accord- 
ing to the doctrine of subrogation. What is subrogation in a legal 
sense? It is the substitution of one person in the place of another 
and giving him the other's rights; it is the mode by which a third 
person who pays a creditor succeeds to the creditor’s rights against 
the debtor. 

Clearly upon the admitted facts before us noright of subrogation 
exists in favor of the insurance companies. As between the insurer 
and the assured whose property was captured or destroyed, the re- 
lation of debtor and creditor arose from the terms of the policy or 
contract. Upon payment of the loss by the insurer or debtor the 
creditor’s debt was extingui But there was nothing left of the 

roperty itself, or any right of action growing out of its capture or 
8 into which the insurer could by any possibility be subro- 
gated. The title to a vessel or cargo was ipso facto changed upon its 
capture. It became the captor’s property by force of arms and the 
laws of war. 

Both parties to the insurance policies were the subjects and citi- 
zens of the United States, one of the belligerents in the late civil war. 
When the land or naval forces of the confederac captured the prop- 
erty of the United States or of its citizens on land or sea the confeder- 
acy did not become a debtor to anybody on account of the capture, in 
any legal or equitable sense whatever. Neither the owner of the 
property insured nor the insurance company who paid a loss under 
8 had any claim of any sort against the confederate 
government. Much less did either party to the policy have a claim 
against England for the loss on account of her omission to fulfill the 
duty of a neutral power toward the belligerents. And still less did 
either party acquire a claim against the United States by subrogation 
in any legal or equitable view, as understood or decided by the courts, 
on account of the recovery of the $15,500,000 of Great Britain before 
the tribunal of arbitration at Geneva. We see therefore that the 
doctrine of subrogation—the only ground upon which the insurance 
companies base their claim to share in the distribution—has no ap- 
plication to the matter beforeus. Of all the claimants the insurance 
companies have the least protensa of right to participate in the dis- 
tribution of the balance of the fund. 

In an opinion given by the late Hon. Caleb Cushing, one of the 
counsel of the United States at Geneva, on the distribution of the 
8 award, he expresses the following cogent and unanswer- 
able views: 


8. The award is to the United States, in conformity with the letter of the treaty, 
which has for its 5 to adjust and remove complaints and claims 


on the —— of the tates. 
The history of the treaty and of the arbitration, however, tends to show that 


it was the intention of the Goyernment to exercise its own disc g 
to its own sense of justice and equity, in the distribution of indemnity among citi- 
zens of the United States, whether owners, rers, or payers of pre- 


the intention of the Government not to recognize any right of subrogation on the 
part of insurance companies, but to consider them only in so far as they were 
actual losers, on the whole, the cruisers of the confederates, and, as such, 
claimants against the United States. 

9. Enhanced a of insurance were disallowed by the tribunal, as national 
claims of the United States against Great Britain. 

But the Government has not the less the right, in the equitable distribution of 
the fund, and in the adjustment of losses, as ts 7 payers and pre- 

08 


mium receivers, to indemnify those who have t in remiums, 
instead of adding to the gains of those who have profited by e of pre- 


miums. 
10, Great Britain has no concern whatever with the manner in which the fund 
is d of by the United States. 
If the fund be insufficient, we have no recourse on Great Britain; if there be a 
ms, she has no recourse on us. 
or, 5 the words of the treaty, each and every one of the said 
claims are finally settled. whether the same may or may not have been pre- 
8 the notice of, or made, preferred, or laid before the tribunal. 


cle 

The minority report proposes to refer the claims of all persons and 
3 to any portion of the Geneva award money to the Court 
of Claims. The minority bill proposes to allow all such parties to 
bring suit in the Court of Claims and allow that court to render a 
judgment for such amount as they shall think the claimant is justly 
entitled to recover under the treaty and award, according to the 

rinciples of justice and equity and the laws of nations.” (Section 

.) Section 3 provides that such persons and corporations may ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States. Now, this very 
right of appeal involves long delays. The insurance companies, if 
beaten in the Court of Claims, would not hesitate to appeal to the 
Supreme Court; and in the ordinary course of procedure in that court 
from three to four years would elapse before judgment. Even then 
I ventpre to say that the claims of the insurance companies would 
not be sustained, 

Indeed it is quite possible under the loose phraseology of the 
minority bill the court would decide, in view of the peculiar and ex- 
ceptional character of the treaty and award, that no class of claim- 
ants were entitled, according to the principles of justice or equity as 
understood and administered in our courts, or the law of nations, to 
recover this money out of the Treasury. On the contrary, it is quite 
clear to my mind, as suggested in the very able report of the major- 
ity of the Judiciary Committee of this Congress that, in order to dis- 
tribute this fund justly, we should be governed by a more enlarged 
and liberal view of the rights of individuals and the duties of the 
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Government toward its citizens than obtains at law or equity as 
understood and administered by our courts of justice. 

Hence, the necessity of prescribing by law, as a guide for the 
court which is to act in the premises, not only the rules under which 
distribution shall be made but also the beneficiaries who may partici- 
pate therein. 

We are here to do the will of our constituents, whose public sery- 
ants we are, Will any gentleman on either side of the Chamber 
assert that the constituency which elected him would vote in favor of 
allowing the insurance companies to receive a share of this fund 
after having already had their day in court and recoyered their net 
losses? I do not believe a Congressional district in the Union would 
so decide. 

In the decision of this matter we ought to reflect the will of those 
who sent us here, and whom we have the honor to represent. 

To distribute this fund at all you are obliged to adopt the doc- 
trine which is so well and ably stated in the majority repork by 
the honorable chairman of the Judiciary Committee, E > $ 
namely, those broad and comprehensive iprinoi les of equity an 
good conscience which ought to obtain in all the dealings and trans- 
actions between a just government and its citizens. 


Hennepin Canal, 


The lake and river navigation of the great West very early had a share of my 
attention and I never had a doubt of the consti: or expediency of - 
ing that navigation within the circle of internal S the Federal Gov. 
ernment, when the object to be improved should be one of general and national 


tance. 
he junction of the two great systems of waters which occupy so much of our 
country—the northern lakes on one hand and the ver and its tribu- 
taries on the e to be an object of that character, and Chicago 
the proper point for effecting that union.—Thomas H. Benton. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE R. DAVIS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1882, 
On concurrence in the Senate amendments to the river and harbor bill. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the question of concurrence or non-concur- 
rence to the Senate amendments to the river and harbor bill was be- 
fore the House a few days since the friends of the project known as 
the Hennepin Canal were willing that this amendment should take 
the same course as the others, be non-concurred in, and the confer- 
ence committee given the opportunity to meet, consult, and report 
before the subject was discussed in the House; but so soon as this 
amendment was reached it was pounced upon by a few self-consti- 
tuted expounders of the Constitution, and the project characterized 
as something beyond the limits of the Constitution, a hydra-headed 
monster which should be knocked in the head on sight; and these 
gentlemen proceeded to perform this service to the utmost of their 
ability. Opportunity was not then given the friends of the measure 
to fully reply. 

I avail myself of this present opportunity to briefly reply and to 
set forth some of the reasons which have led me to give my support 
to this measure; but before proceeding to speak upon the merits of 
the project I ask the indulgence of the House for a few minutes to 
invite attention to some of the arguments which have been advanced 
in opposition to the measure, and especially to those contained in 
the speech of my distinguished friend from New York, [Mr. DWIGHT, ] 
printed in the Recorp of the 20th of July. 

My friend from New York, and I understand some of the others who 
have been prominent in their opposition to this improvement, are 
directors in railway companies or are in in railway transpor- 
tation lines, honorable and eminently proper positions to occupy 
and laudable enterprises. 

The friends of this measure are making no war upon railroads. 
They are as friendly to that character of transportation as becomes 
a member of this House. 

The people of Illinois and the city of Chicago have derived as much 
benefit from that source as any people on thiscontinent, which they 
recognize and appreciate, and no railways have been better receiv: 
been more generously encouraged, been more prosperous, or deriv 
greater benefits from a people than those roads which are located in 
that State. Illinois has to-day more miles of railway than any 
other State, and her chief city is the largest railway center in the 
world. The stock of every road which will come in competition with 
the proposed canal is worth from 130 to 140, and the road which 
meets the Illinois and Michigan Canal and the Ilinois River in com- 
petition is rich and powerful. s 
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We give these roads every encouragement, and shall continue to 
do so so long as they remain in the character of public servants. 
But the idea that has been advanced, the special pleading that leads 
one to believe that the stockholders and directors of a railroad have 
as much right to do as they please with their road as another would 
with private property of his own I object to, for I do not admit that 
any such a right is vested in them. Every railroad owes its exist- 
ence to rights granted by the people through the State’s right of 
eminent domain. States cannot condemn property for private pur- 
poses, and poe property cannot be so created. The State acts ın 
this regard for the public good and for ponis convenience, and a 
railroad that denies its character as a pu 
franchfse. 

The people have long since become aware that a multiplicity of 
railroads does not necessarily secure competition. The only com- 
petitor of railway transportation in this country is water transpor- 
tation; so proven, so known, and so acknowledged by those who have 
studied the question. 

In my friend’s s h he attempts to demonstrate the uselessness 
of canals, and points to the experience of his own beloved State of 
New York as a beacon to light the pathway of those who wish to 
engage the Government in works of this character, and asserts that 
railroads have become ruinous competitors to the carrying trade on 
the canals. To such an extent is this so that he regards it as folly 
to seriously consider the subject of 3 a canal, 

This statement is not so surprising coming from him, for he has 
apparently studied only the question of the earnings of a canal as he 
would the earnings of his railroad, and not the service the canals ren- 
der the public, As the gentleman is incorrect in his premises, he can- 
not assume to be accurate in his conclusions. He submits in his ar- 

ment to fortify his position a statement showing that the tolls on 
„775, 220 tons of freight in 1866 were $4,426,639, and that in 1880 the 
tolls on 6,457,656 tons of freight were but $1,159,419; that is, the tons 
in 1820 exceeded those of 1866 by 642,436 tons, were tolled through 
the canal at a less cost by $3,271,220. And this is advanced as an ar- 
gument in support of bis proposition that railroads are ruinous com- 
titors of the carrying trade on canals and that canals are useless. 

e loses sight entirely ef the purposes of the canal. The 
like the improvement of our water-ways, are for the public 
and public convenience as much as the jetties on the Mississippi, and 
every canal operated by the Government is as free as the water-ways, 
and this should be so; they are not constructed or operated for 
profit. Is it expected that the Government is to charge tolls on the 
canal from Harlem River to the Hudson, which is to cost more thau 
$2,000,000? Now, for a moment let us analyze his statement that 
the railroads have caused this great reduction of tolls on the Erie 
Canal, and see if his ment 1 gates his proposition. 

In 1870 his statement shows 6,173,769 tons of freight tolled through 
the canal at a cost of $2,611,578; in 1880, 6,457,656 tons at a cost of 
$1,155,419, or more freight by 273,887 tons at a cost less by $1,456,159. 
I have not the rate on freights for these periods on the New York 
railways, but the through rate on grain, all rail, Chicago to New 
York, h 4 to October 31, 1870, was from 40 cents to 50 cents per 
100 pounds; in 1880 the through all-rail rates Chicago to New York, 
March 8 to October 31, 1880, on grain were 30 cents to 35 cents per 
100 pounds—a difference of from 10 to 15 cents per 100 pounds. 

This being the through rate from Chicago, it will be seen that there 
could be no reduction between Buffalo and New York on the New 
York roads to warrant any such a reduction on the tolls of the Erie 
Canal. The reduction on through rates being but 10 to 15 cents 
for some 900 miles by rail, the pro rata reduction from Buffalo to 
New York could not have been more than from 3 to 5 cents per 100 
pounds. And this cannot be regarded as a cause for reducing the 
tolls upward of 60 percent. And further, in 1881, the tolls were re- 
duced to $632,389 for telling 5,175,505 tons of freight, a reduction of 
nearly 50 per cent. from the tolls in 1880, with no change in the through 
all-rail rates. 

No, it is not the ruinous railroad competition which has caused 
the reduction of the tolls on the Erie Canal. We must look else- 
where for the cause. 

I will take the two items of corn and wheat, and the movement 
of these two alone is sufficient to warrant the construction of the 
Hennepin Canal. Now, of the 116,369,222 bushels of corn and wheat 
shipped from Chicago to the seaboard last season, 89,564,278 bushels 
were shipped by water. This surely does not show any diminution 
of quantity forwarded by water by reason of any serious competi- 
tion by the railroads. 

It is not this ruinous competition that is troubling your great Erie 
Canal; it is not the railroads which have caused the State of New 
York to remove the exorbitant and enormous charges which obtained 
fora period of more than thirty years on the transportation of grain 
and provisions from the granary of the West through your great 
canal, paying you a surplusestimated at $72,000,000; it is not that. 
The trouble lies further north, inthe Dominion of Canada, where ex- 
tensive internal improvements have been madeand are fostered ; it 
is the Welland Canal and the Saint Lawrence route tothe seaboard, 
which received last season from Chicago one-third as much corn and 
wheat as all the railroads combined leading from Chicago, (6,724,341 
bushels.) This route is becoming popular and its business is increas- 
ing each year, and the city of New York would receive an infinitesi- 


lic servant renounces its 


mal quantity of the hundred millions of bushels of grain forwarded 


annually from Chicago to the seaboard if nothing but rail transpor- 
tation could be provided. 

The lakes and the Erie Canal furnish a much cheaper route than 
by rail. The immense exportation of grain from New York City is 
secured in this and in noother manner. The State of New York, to 
retain this, will reduce her toll charges to the minimum or make the 
canal free for this and for no other reason. The water-route through 
the Dominion of Canada is the only competition the Erie Canal need 
fear. 

The Erie Canal has been, is, and will continue to be a great 
blessing not only to the State of New York but to millions of the 
people outside of New York, and it should now be made free. In a 
recent issue of the Chicago Tribune I find this short editorial relat- 
ing to this very question: 

The friends of free canals in New York are getting somewhat alarmed at the 
8 of the popular vote to be taken in that State this fall on the amendment 

the constitution making the Erie Canal free of tolls. The State of New York 
has collected from the Erie Canal tolls enough to cover its original cost, all its en- 

ents, all poche poor pe its salaries, and all the money it has wasted and 
uandered by disgraceful contracts, and has paid into the State treasury a sur- 
plus of $75,000,000 cash. It is time for the State to relinquish this enormous tax 
on the great highway over which the wealth of the country has been g into 
oes Saone cany, years, and which has made New York City the great commercial 
port of the i 

The transportation of the country has far exceeded the wildest anticipations of 
the most e. There are now 107,000 miles of railway in o tion, and the 
Erie Canal s; tor and guide, controllin the cost 
of transportation on the merchan moves to and fro on this highway of 
the nation. Dothe people of New York estimate what the difference of tax to the 
whole country is to put on or take off a toll of one mill per ton per mile on the 
mere transported across the United States annually?! To continue these 
tolls on the Erie Canal at this day of progress and civilization would be a scandal 
to the intelligence and commercial spirit of New York. It would be on a par with 
placing toll-gates on resent y Spe making foot-passen, and vehicles contrib- 
ute to maintain the streets of the greatcity. Therecan be no question that should 
the State of New York now reject this proposed amendment and thus perpetuate 
the tolls on the Erie Canal for several years to come that the Canadians will open 
their gates free to all veasels, and thus reduce transportation by that route to 
Montreal and make that port the depot forthe foreign trade to and from the West. 


Farther along in the speech of my friend, a speech carefully pre- 
pared, studied, and revised before publication, after complimentin 
some of the distinguished citizens of his State who were instrument. 
in starting and completing the great Lo ge of the Erie Canal, pay- 
ing high and deserved tribute to their wisdom and sagacity for 
originating this grand work, which he regards as useless, he is pleased 
to advise us that Illinois has received large grants of land for canal 
and railroad pu In this connection I wish to emphasize a his- 
torical fact. The Government, for once in its life, seemed to have 
been inspired by that characteristic enterprise which is proverbial 
of the people of the State of IIlinois and synonymous with the name 
of Chicago. 

It wisely entered into a real-estate enterprise; with confidence 
well placed in the people, it trusted that returns would be the 
result. Its confidence was not misp ; and of all the lands it 
= forthis purpose it retained an equal 8 and as eligi- 

ly located as those it ted. Withholding these lands frem the 
market for a time, until contemplated improvements were well un- 
der way, it sold them for a sum which exceeded by nearly $9,000,000 
the original Government value of all it granted and all it withheld. 
Further, it has received in the deduction of 33} per cent. of what 
otherwise would have been due and paid for the transportation of 
an army of soldiers and prisoners, immense quantities of supplies 
and freight transported through the State on the railroad which 
the gentleman is pleased to say the Government gave us, a sum 
nearly, if not quite, equal to the value of every acre of land it 
granted for this purpose. 

Such has been the return to the Government for the enterprise and 
sagacity shown by the men who formerly occupied seats here to 
this magnificent State. Can New York show a better return for 

nts made her? Again, we are informed that the State of New 
ork makes and pays for her own internal improvements. If the 
gentleman will but consult the record he will find that this Govern- 
ment, from the year 1824 to 1519, (1 have not the data to date,) paid 
out of the Treasury, when it could illy afford it, in money, not in 
land, to be subsequently returned with interest, but in cold cash for 
improvements of rivers and harbors, the sum of $9,070,503.06. This 
sum, understand, was for the improvement of rivers and harbors, not 
for light-houses, public buildings, arsenals, academies, and other pub- 
lic improvements made in that State by the Government, neither 
does it include the contemplated canal between the Harlem and Hud- 
son Rivers, which has been surveyed and authorized, with an esti- 
mated cost of $2,100,000. 

Again he advises us that, owing to the greatness in wealth and 
population, growth and prosperity of the States of Illinois and Iowa, 
we should build our own internal improvements, and not come as we 
do begging like mendicants for an appropriation. Iowa is eminently 
able and will speak for herself, but for Illinois, I would remind the 
gentleman that we are not here in any such humiliating attitude. 

Illinois stands here proud of herself and her achievements; KOMIS; 
in debt not for a dollar; populous, the fourth, and quite near the 
third, State in the Union ; wth more rapid and more marvelous 
than most States; prosperity unequaled, growing from the farm- 
created wealth of $325,000,000 in value per annum, as estimated by 


serves the country as a re; 
w 
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the Agricultural Department, to her agriculturists, and her chief 
city the first in commercial enterprise, first as a focal center of trans- 
portation, first as a shi ping port of vessels entered and cleared, ex- 
ceeding those of New York y more than 7,000 per annum; third in 
the product of its manufactories, aggregating $241,000,000 in 1880, 
and last of cities of ee es population in its debt per capita; that 
State, my friend, stands here not asa mendicant, not as a beggar, not 
posturing itself in any such attitude, but she stands erect, and de- 
mands, not with the bludgeon or the bowie-knife, but in arespectful 
manner, that which she believes to be right and just between man 
end man, between State and State, between the Government and 
erself. 

She believes that as she furnishes her full aoe to fight the bat- 
tles of the nation, that as she furnishes her full quota for the pay- 
ment of the customs duties in proportion as her ation bears to 
the whole, that as she pays one-fifth ($25,000,000) of all the internal 
revenue in this country, and performs cheerfully each and every 
duty e ted of her according to her population, wealth, and pros- 
penty, at the Government asa nation shall do its duty by her and 


er people. 

The enik to be derived by the public in the construction of the 
1 Canal have been so ably 3 by General HENDERSON 
and other friends of the project in both Houses that I will not detain 
the House at this time to repeat or enter into any detaiied statement 
of them, but confine myself to the proposition before this House, which 
is: shall Congress authorize a survey to be made of the present IIli- 
noisand Michigan Canal and for the proposed Hennepin Canal? One 
branch of the Government says yes, and incorporates upon this bill 
an amendment for that purpose and sends it to this House for con- 
currence. Here it isan mized by some members who assume that 
it is not within the function of the national Government to perform 
this service. 

If it were a river or a creek it would be lawful, but to make a sur- 
vey for a canal in a State is neither wise or lawful for the Govern- 
ment. Whether it is wise or not for the Government to enter upon 
the construction of that portion of this project known as the Henne- 

in Canal is, in a measure, to be determined by the very survey asked 

or. It requires the engineers to report the estimated cost of eonstruc- 
tion, the cost of maintenance when completed, and the advantages 
to be derived by its construction, The Senate of the United States 
has asked for this; one of the standing committees of this House, 


with but two dissenting voices, has asked by their report for the con- 
5 of this canal and recommended a large appropriation 
erefor. 


The Legislature of the State of IIlinois has asked that this canal 
be constructed. The ature of the State of Iowa in 1864, 1870, 
1874, and 1882 has asked that this canal be constructed. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, the Davenport Board of Trade, the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce, the Buffalo Board of Trade, the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, and the New York Produce 
Exchange are among the commercial bodies which have indorsed 
this project and have asked the construction of this canal by the 
Gerbe people of the North tive of party, are almost 

e people of the Northwest, irrespective o are almost unan- 
1 favor of this canal. Do not these Legislatures, these com- 
mereia boarda, those conventions of the Zeeb und the people them- 
selves know whether it is wise for the Government to move in this 
1 They are much better fitted, in my opinion, by residence 
and business pursuits to judge of the wisdom of this course than those 
who have an nized it upon this floor. These bodies have given 
the subject much thought and study, and they 3 no inconsider- 
able portion of the people who must provide the means required to 
construct this canal. 

Now, let us see whether this survey comes within the functions 
of the national Government. 

What Government has repeatedly done it may again undertake. 
I find in running over some of the acts passed in former Cop 
that it has been customary for the Government to make surveys of 
this character and 10 money therefor for more than half a 
century ; not only authorizing surveys to be made for the construction 
-of canals but to aid in their construction, accepting them from States, 

to be further improved and enlarged, purchasing thousands of shares 
in canal stock, and even purchasing canals outright. The prece- 
-dents are all one way. I invite attention now to only a few that I 
noticed in rapidly running over the books. 

Act of March 3, 1826: President authorized to cause to be made an 
examination south of Saint Mary’s River, with a view to ascertain the 
most eligible route for a canal to connect the Atlantic with Gulf of 
Mexico, and appropriation made therefor. 

Act of May 31, 1830: For completing survey to connect the Atlan- 
tie with Gulf of Mexico, and to secure detailed report of the practi- 
«ability or impracticability for a ship or other canal, and making an 
e therefor. - 

ct of August 30, 1852: For completing survey for the same ship- 
canal, and making appropriation therefor. 

And again, March 3, 1875: Appropriation for still another survey 
for the same. This one project received four appropriations for sur- 


vey. 
Act of July 4, 1832: Authorizes President to cause an accurate and 
minute survey to be made between the waters of Saint Andrew’s Bay 
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of Chattahoochie and between Pensacola Bay and Bon Secour to as- 
certain the practicability and cost of canals to connect said bays 
2 5 with estimates of cost, &c., and appropriation made 
therefor. d 

Act of March 3, 1837: Authorized survey for a canal to connect 
the Chesapeake Bay with Charleston, South Carolina, and appro- 
priation made therefor. 

Act or March 3, 1839: For further survey and estimates of cost to 
connect by canal Neenah and Wisconsin Rivers, and appropriation 
made therefor. 

Act of March 22, 1867: Appropriation made for a survey for a ship- 
canal to connect Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, and appropriation 
made therefor. 

Act of July 7, 1870: Provides for the purchase of canal and fran- 
chises from the Green Bay and Mississippi Canal Company. 

Act July 11, 1870, to deepen ship-canal, Patapsco River, and Ches- 
apeake, and appropriation made therefor. 

Act March 3, 1871: Survey forship-canal from the head of Sturgeon 
Bay, Wisconsin, to the shore of Lake Michigan, and appropriation 
made therefor. 

Act March 3, 1873: Appropriation made for survey for an extension 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Also appropriation of $20,000 
for survey to connect inland waters from Donaldson, Louisiana, to 
Rio Grande River, Texas, by cuts and canals, 

Act of March 3, 1875: For examination and survey of route for a 
canal from Lake Michigan to the Wabash River, and appropriation 
made therefor. 

Act of June 14, 1880: Accepts from the State of Michigan Saint 
Mary’s Canal, public works, franchise, &c., and appropriates $250,000 
for improving and operating same. 

Act of May 15, 1826: Purchases in nameof United States 1,000 shares 
stock of Louisville and Portland Canal Company, at $100 per share; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury shall vote the stock for president 
of company, &. 

Act of March 2, 1829: Purchases 1,350 shares of stock in Louisville 
and Portland Canal Company at $100 pershare; Secretary of Treas- 
ury to vote the stock. 

Act of March 3, 1873: Appropriates $100,000 to complete the Louis- 
ville and Portland Canal, and Secretary of Treasury authorized to 
assume control in conformity with terms of joint resolution of the 
Legislature, State of Kentucky, approved March 28, 1872, and to 

uce tolls to a minimum. 

Act of March 3, 1881: Louisville and Portland Canal became free, 
and Secretary of Treasury authorized to draw his warrant on the 

to meet expenses of maintaining and operating said canal. 

The act of June 23, 1874, authorizes survey for a cut or canal from 
Randall’s Island, Harlem River, to the Hudson River. Amount of 
commerce to be benefited given by the engineer’s report, page 631, 
as blank. The commissioners appointed by the Supreme Court to 
acquire right of way for the canal to connect Harlem and Hudson 
Rivers have not yet Lg aac their work. Original estimate for 
fifteen-foot channel, $2,100,000. 

If time would permit other precedents could be cited to show that 
it has been the policy and the custom of the Government from our 
earliest history, from the fathers,” so often referred to by the op- 
poenta of this measure, to the present time to authorize surveys to 

made to ascertain the practicability of constructing canals, to aid 
in their construction, to purchase stock in canal companies, and to 
bay them outright, enlarge them, and make them fox. ta ty the 
public would be benefited thereby. 

Shall it be questioned to-day after such an array of interpretations 
of the Constitution by former Co that there is a constitu- 
tional right or power to make this survey ? 

Webster said in a letter to the convention that met in Chicago 
July 5, 1847, in referring to the necessity for improving our Western 
rivers and harbors and the importance of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal as a connecting link between the two great systems, that— 


I hope the convention may do much good by enforcing the necessity of exercis- 
ing these just powers of the Government. * * * This power, in my — —.— 
not limited, obscure, * * * t is = general. and limited only by 
the importance of each particular subject and the discretion of Congress. 


Thomas H. Benton approved of the action contemplated by the 
convention, and being unable to attend, wrote as follows: 


The lake and river navigation of the West, to promote which the conven- 
tion eee early had a share of my attention, — I never had a doubt of 
the constituti ity or iency of bringing that navigation within the circle of 
internal improvement b; Federal Government when the object to be improved 
should be one of and national im ce. 


taries on the other—appear to me to be an object of that character, and Chi the 
poe point for effecting that union, and near thirty I wrote and pub- 
cles in a Saint Louis newspaper in favor of that object, indicated and 


herself, and menting husa helping hand from man to com- 
t my opinions on this subject are of 
ong standing, and that the nationality of the Ch 
harbor at its mouth, are bv no means new concep wi us, on 
the opini items of the Chicago Canal, the rapids of the Upper Mississippi, and 
the ari River I was the first to propose to include them within the circle of 
internal improvement by the Federal Government. I had always been a friend to 
that system, but not to its abuse; and here lies the difference and the danger and 
the stumbling-block to success. Objects of general and national importance can 
alone claim the aid of the Federal Government; and in favor of such ohjects I be- 
lieve all the departments of the Government to be united. Confined to , and 
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the Constitution can reach them and the Treasury sustain them; extended to local 


or sectional objects, and neither the Constitution nor the Treasury 
them. National objects of improvement are few in number, definite 3 
and manageable by the Treasury. 

These statesmen found no difficulty in finding the requisite power 
and authority in the Constitution to engage the Government in 
works of this character. 

The importance of the project, to be determined by Congress, and 
the discretion of Congress seemed to be the requisites to bring the 
work within the care of the Federal Government. 

If this canal when constructed would only benefit a small com- 
munity and was purely local in its character and benefits there 
would be some force in the argument that local capital should con- 
struct it. But this is not true; the State of Iowa will receive much 
greater benefits from it than the State of Illinois. 

Why, then, should Illinois construct this canal? You may reply, 
let Illinois and Iowa build it then. Where will you stop? here f 
you draw the line between local and national benefits, local and na- 
tional improvements? This canal will greatly benefit all of the peo- 
pi» west and northwest of Illinois, the Upper Mississippi from Saint 

aul down, It will greatly benefit New York State and New York 
City, and the e coming from that quarter I cannot under- 
stand. The people east and west of Illinois receive greater bene- 
fits than Illinois; and every man who is benefited by sag Sa rta- 
tion of grain and provisions to the East, whether he be the Iowa, 
Illinois, or the Minnesota farmer who raises the grain or the New 
England mechanic who consumes it, will be benefited by its construc- 

n 


on. 

If Congress has no constitutional power to construct internalim- 
proyements, by what power or right then did they grant aid, credit 
and lands to our railroad system? If they have the power, where in 
the Constitution do you find that such improvements should pass 
through more than one State? It seems t such, improvements 
should be made where they can be constructed at the least expense, 
and where we can facilitate and cheapen the largest amount of com- 
merce. The outlet for the commerce of the Northwest is New York 
City; it is not down the Mississippi; it will go to New York unless 
New York 3 it by ou ng se water-route. The con- 
struction of the Hennepin Canal p. nt Paul and New Yorkin 
direct water connection. The water-ronte is the cheaper, and grain 
moves to the seaboard from the interior by that route, ere Was 


received in Chicago last season of corn and wheat as follows: 


Total amount of corn and wheat received, 120,814,451 bushels; of 
which more than 115,000,000 bushels were received by rail. 

Our little Ilinois and Michigan Canal, the only water transporta- 
tion west or south connecting with Chicago, delivered five and a 
quarter million bushels, and the farmers along that line at its ter- 
minus and those so located as to be enabled to ship to Chicago by 
that route realized a considerable advance for their grain over the 
amount realized by the farmers living an equal distance from Chi- 
cago but who had only railway facilities, 

e quantity of corn and wheat shipped from Chicago was as fol- 
ows: 


22, 796, 288 


Total corn and wheat, 116,369,222 bushels; of which 89,504,278 
bushels were shipped by water, showing that these two great staples 
move to the seaboard by water in spite of the ruinous competition 
of railroads. The two t systems, the lakes and the river, should 
be united. The project has been advocated for years, and never has 
it been re ed as a local or sectional one. 

We hear much of the decline of our foreign commerce and all are 
eager to enco e it, yet here is a commerce on our lakes worth 
more than $100, 000 that should command attention. More than 
one-fifth of the number of vessels and more than one-fourth of the 
total tonnage of the shipping of the United States to-day floats 
upon the waters of these two systems. 

The State of Illinois has already done much to unite the two, and 
has expended a million dollars upon the Illinois River on its improve- 
ment which should have been expended by the national Government. 
With such improvement asthe State has made, with some assistance 
from the national Government, the river is in such a condition already 


that, from the report of the Merchant’s Exchange of Saint Louis, 
it a that there were delivered from this river at Saint Louis 
96,000 tons more freight than was delivered at the same place for the 
same period from the great Missouri, and that one hundred more 
vessels arrived there from the Illinois than from the Missouri, and 
yet this House votes $1,000,000 for the Missouri and but $175,000 for 
the Illinois. 

Public improvements of this character should be made where there 
iscommerce. You may put $20,000,000 into the Mississippi below 
Cairo, and for commercial purposes it will not be so beneficial as the 
expenditure of the four millions that are required to complete this 
canal; the great grain and provision States will send their products 
east. Why this House, after yong some $6,000,000, the most of 
which we all know is to be expended in reclaiming lands in the 
South, and then raise a constitutional question on the construction 
of the Hennepin Canal, strictly in the line of commerce, passes my 
comprehension, 

Commerce will not be facilitated or navigation improved by the 
construction of a levee. A leveeis not required until the river over- 
flows its bank, and to be of service is located at least a quarter to & 
half mile from the stream, and a la amount of the sum appro- 
priated by this bill is to be expended in building levees. The Con. 
stitution is found broad enough to embrace this character of im- 

rovement, but the power under the Constitution to make a survey 
‘or a canal where commerce requires it is questioned. 

This amendment should be concurred in; let the survey be made, 
let the Congress be e e and then let its action on tho 
question of construction be that of statesmen thoroughly acquainted 
with the magnitude of their country and of its commercial life, and 
I have no fears for the Hennepin Canal. 


Assay Office at Deadwood, Dakota. 


SPEECH 


HON. R. F. PETTIGREW, 


OF DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 27, 1882, 
On the bill (S. No. 1604) to establish an assay office at Deadwood, in the Territory 
of Dakota. 


Mr. PETTIGREW said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill I have the honor to bring to the attention 
of this House, (Senate bill 1604,) and which I now ask the House to 
take up and 5 an exact copy of a bill introduced in this bod. 
by me on the day of December last, to wit, H. R. 1887, and whic 
on my motion was referred to the Committee on es Weights, 
and Measures. That committee, after due consideration, rted 
my bill back to the House with their unanimous recommendation 
that it be passed, instructing the chairman to make a motion to sus- 
pend the rules for that p : 

Sir, the Senate bill now under consideration here provides for the 
location and establishment of a United States assay office in the city 
of Deadwood, Lawrence County, Dakota. 

This city is situated in the famous region known as the “Black 
Hills,” which region includes all the lands within Dakota immedi- 
ately west of the Sioux reservation, and is the commercial capital 
of its people. The Black Hills proper is a section which must al- 
ways istinctive in itself because of a wonderfully formed line 
of demarkation, which I shall describe more fully before concluding. 
This line is elliptical in form, extending over one hundred miles 11 
a northwest and southeast direction, and from forty to sixty miles 

assed with difficulty except at particular pointe, 
$ this tract was a part of the wilderness embraced in 
the great Sioux reservation, then under the dominion of Spotted 
Tail, Red Clond, Sitting Bull, and their dusky followers, and un- 
der the terms of their treaty with the Uni States was forever 
closed against settlement by the whites. 

After the outbreak which ended in the massacre of Custer and his 
brave men on that memorable Sunday morning, June 25, 1876, on the 
Little Big Horn, the Indians belonging to the Sioux reservation not 
concerned with Sitting Bull were allowed to remain, but under a 
new compact made the year after the sad event, by which compact the 
Black s region, embracing 12,000 square miles in area, or nearly 
8,000,000 acres, was surrendered by the Indians to the United States. 

Sir, the circumstances attending the development of this location 
by the whites embrace some of the most 1 as well as romantic 
incidents in the history of the West. When the 115 bodies of soldiers 
lay clustered around their fair-haired leader, festering in the burn- 
ing sun where they had fallen under the murderous fire of thousands 
of treacherous Indians lying in ambush, martyrs to a false policy, 
which policy we who live near the Indians so well know is suicidal, 


broad, and is 
Previous to 187! 
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the Black Hills were already resounding to the echo of the miner's 
implements. 

he white settlers of the coun 
came interested in rumors of gold fields upon their reservation. The 


surrounding the Sioux early be- 


Indians on their visits to the agencies and trading posts would 
often allude to gold deposits of great richness in some mysterious 
part of their lands, and in support of their stories exhibited nuggets 
and specimens of gold-bearing quartz. But, sir, they studiously re- 
jected all propositions to give up their secret or to guide parties to 
the location of the precious deposits. 

Sir, these rumors multiplied, became more specific, and were cor- 
roborated by the production of many rich nuggets in the hands of 
traders who had obtained them from their original owners, and 
through these sources some idea of the direction in which these de- 
posits were located was finally formed. Eventually the interest of 
the pioneers in Iowa, Nebraska, and ‘‘old” Dakota took shape in 
the orgahization of prospecting parties, the first starting from Sioux 
City, Iowa, in the early spring of 1873, about which time the la- 
mented Custer with the Seventh Cavalry was sent to the region of 
the supposed gold fields by the Government, accompanied by Henry 
Newton and Walter E. Jenney, geologists, together with other em- 
inent specialists, to investigate and report as to the correctness of 
the rumors and their value if the mineral deposits were found. 

The official reports from this e ition more than confirmed the 
most extravagant rumors, and the interest and excitement soon 
ri valed the early days of California. Thousands rushed to the loca- 
tion early in 1874 from all parts of the world, but the national au- 
thorities undertook to protect the Indians in their exclusive occupa- 
tion of these lands, and in their efforts to stem the tide of white 
adventurers the Army was engaged in arresting them by hundreds 
as trespassers, and, sir, it is matter of official history that a number 
of trains were taken into Fort Randall, the owners placed in close 
arrest, while their wagons and other property was piled up and 
burned before their eyes. 

Encouraged by this example on the part of the Government the 
savages waged their relentless warfare upon the alleged trespassers 
e vigor, murdering them indiscriminately wherever 

ound, 

In the face of these obstacles, sir, the column of whites poured into 
the hills, eluding both the Army and the Indians, and before the treaty 
of 1877, by which the Black Hills were surrendered by the latter, there 


were 5 20,000 White people occupying the lands, with established 
cities, villages, and settlements of well-organized, orderly communi- 
ties. 


Sir, the Black Hills is now a flourishing portion of settled Dakota, 
fully organized and divided into three counties, to wit, Lawrence, 
Pennington, and Custer, the first named being the northernmost, Cus- 
ter the extreme southernmost, with Pennington in the center. To- 

ther they contain 25,000 inhabitants, 16,000 residing in Lawrence, 

,000 in Pennington, and the remainder in Custer. 

Deadwood is the county-seat of Lawrence and contains 4,000 in- 
habitants. This place, sir, is the outgrowth of the mining develo 
ments, and here the great bulk of gold produced in the hills fin 
its way, from whence it drifts into the commerce of the world. 

Beside Deadwood, Lawrence County is the seat of Leeds City, with 
3,000 people, and Central City, with 2,000. 

The seat of these three cities, grouped within a radius of four 
miles, is the renowned Deadwood Gulch, which has already produced 
many millions of placer gold, and within a few months past quartz 
mining has assumed E proportions, with enormous annual yield. 

8 


Within this radius 1 5 never cease their clatter day or 
night, producing at the rate o 000,000 pure gold per annum. 
e quartz worked in these mills is obtained from the Deadwood 


vein, which is three hundred and twenty-five feet in width and three 
miles long. This vein has been opened to a depth of six hundred 
feet at different points and found to be rich in paying ore from its 
very surface to the lowest depths penetrated, yielding from $7 to $9 
per ton throughout. Itis all Eventing ore and is mined and milled 
at a maximum cost of $2.50 per ton. 

Upon this vein several mills are in operation, yet the claims now 
being worked constitute but a small tof its area. In a single 
one of these mines in operation there is $25,000,000 in sight, being 
one of the most valuable properties in the world, already producing 
an annual revenue rivaling that of such old corporations of the East 
as the great Central Railroad of New York. In fact, sir, this enter- 
prise owns and operates a steam railway of its own more than 
twenty-five miles in length, tapping the forests, and constantly op- 
erated for the single purpose of supplying timber for use in the 


mine, 

This railway, from the rails to the great steam-horse which draws 
the cars, was imported across the uninhabited plains more than two 
hundred miles by means of horses, and was put in operation ata 
cost of more than $300,000. This item, sir, conveys a fair impression 
of the growing importance of the mining interests here. 

Twelve miles distant, to the west of Deadwood, is Bald Mountain, 
which is another extensive yein of gold-bearing quartz, containing 
more gold to the ton; but the ore isrefractory and requires roasting to 
reduce it, although the profit per ton is much greater. Mining is in 


successful progress here, with rich yield and most promising future. 
rry Gulch, ten miles from Deadwood, in another direction, 


Strawbe 


is surrounded with mountains of gold-bearing ore of the free-milling 
class, not quite so rich as the Deadwood ores, in greater quantities, 
however, and easy of access. Mining operations are in pro; here 
also, with satisfactory result, rapidly increasing in volume and prom- 
ising immense proportions. 

Besides many other beds of valuable gold-bearing quartz too nu- 
merous to specify, situated in this county of Lawrence, twelve miles 
to the southeast of Deadwood, is the village of Galena, at the base of 
another mountainous formation containing rich deposits of silver and 
inexhaustible quantities of lead. Two smelters are in constant op- 
eration producing pure silver at the rate of half a million dollars a 
year, with large profit to the owners. Thissilver-mining enterprise 
is in its very infancy, but the supply is practically inexhaustible and 
also has a great future. 

Within this county are vast numbers of these veins containing both 
gold and silver, many of which have been p: ted with satisfac- 
tory results and await the combined action of brawn and capital, 
ready to surrender their rich contents. 

In Pennington County several locations are being mined success- 
fully, some of the quartz deposits producing as high as $6,000 in gold 

rton. The placer-mining interests in this county assume special 

portance. 

At Rockerville, fourteen miles southeast of Rapid City, the capi- 
tal of the county, there is a flume eighteen miles long bringing water 
from the headwaters of Spring Creek, which is used for washing gold 
out of the earth. The location of this place is a fertile plain of more 
than a thousand acres near the hill-top. Every inch of this plain 
is gold-bearing, already staked out in regular claims. Mining experts 
estimate its value at sixty cents per cubic yard, and fix its aggregate 
value at more than $2,000,000,000. One hundred thousand do. was 
taken in the first year off of a single claim. 

Since the introduction of the flume the product of gold at Rocker- 
ville has increased very rapidly and amply compensated the 
projectors of the flume who expended a quarter of a million dollars 
in its construction. 

There are several of these rich gold-producing plateaus in Penning- 
ton County already in occupation, but not so advanced as the 
Rockeryille plateau, and there are doubtless others not yet discov- 
ered, as Pennington County extends fully fifty miles across the quartz- 
bearing region. : 

That part of the Black Hills included in Custer County is also rich 
in quartz and gold-bearing earth, and mining of both classes is in 
successful progress with t promises in the future, Placer min- 
ing at Harney has proyed very profitable, and is fast 8 vast 
proportions, while the quartz mines near Custer are being profitably 
worked, and a large mill on the Grand Junction mine is producing 
a constant and steady yield of gold at large profit. 

Mr. Speaker, the poopie inhabiting this section are a mining com- 
munity purely. They have laid the foundation of their own pros- 
perity upon an founna Baao by delving into the earth and forcing 

er to exhibit the boundless treasure therein. The presence of these 
valuable deposits has already wrought wonders in the way of pro- 
gress. Cities and towns have sprung into being throughout its do- 
main ing churches, schools, banks, hotels, and branches of 
all the industrial and commercial enterprises known to our frontier 
civilization. Valuable and extensive stock and grain farms have 
developed throughout the surrounding country, the products of which 
find and most remunerative markets at their very doors in 
supplying the miners in exchange for their native gold. 
ne great peculiarity of this mining land, Mr. Speaker, is its fer- 
tility. The soil produces rich crops to the very apex of the highest 
mountains, and it is not infrequent, sir, that mining operations lead 
nto gardens of luxuriant vegetables. 

Returning to the mineral wealth of this country, I will state that 
salt and petroleum exist in large quantities and are produced with 
little effort, in sufficient quantities to supply the home market. 
With transportation facilities these articles will become important 
items of export. Mica exists in inexhaustible quantities of superior 
quality, and is already an important item of export. Gypsum also 
exists in boundless masses, Copper, lead, and asbestus can be had 
for the taking. The hillsides are covered with forests of valuable 
timber, and con beds of pure bituminous coal, easy of access, sur- 
round the hi 

Here, sir, we find a busy community, of vast wealth, 
paying the highest labor wages in the World; 200 miles away from 
railroad communication, which has built itself out of the soil, with- 
out the slightest aid from the outside, supporting themselyes, pay- 
ing their tribute into the national Treasury, adding more than 
$6,000,000 to the annual gold product of the country, without a dol- 
lar’s assistance from the nation. 

Mr. Speaker, these people are more embarrassed by the lack of 
facilities for o e accurate, reliable, and authoritative tests of 
their ore than any other mining community in the country, The 
placer miners particularly, those plodding toilers who constitute the 
great bulk in point of numbers of the community, are especially 
inconvenienced for want of market facilities for their product; their 
daily gains in most instances constituting their whole stock in trade, 
which they are forced to sell, in part at least, to meet their daily 
wants. It has been the custom of the Government, Mr. Speaker, to 
establish assay offices at every point where gold and silver mining 
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has been developed in large fields and where the deposits 9 
of this 


exist in quantities promising permanent operations. In proo 
assertion I beg to call your attention to the one at Charlotte, North 
Carolina; that at Boise City, Idaho; also the one at Helena, Mon- 
tana; one at Denver, Colorado; mint and assay office at Carson City, 
Nevada; besides those at San Francisco and other older cities of the 
Union. 

Sir, the great advantage of the United States assay office in a 
community like that of the Black Hills is that the miner is per- 
mitted to deposit his gold and receive a certificate for the value 
thereof; which certificate current in trade in any part of the 
‘United States, or, at his option, can have the metal run in bars and 
the value thereof stamped on each bar, when it becomes marketable 
at its actual value. 

Without such an office at hand, Mr. Speaker, the miner is at the 
mercy of the merchant, trader, or sharper to whom he is compelled 
by his necessities to go with his gold, who, of course, fixes its value 
and weight by his own arbitrary standard. 

No other mining community is so far from established marts for 
the product of the mines, or so completely at the mercy of the class 
I have justreferred to. Yet, sir, this issecond to but one other gold 
producing region in the Union in the value of its product. 

Beside the advantage as a medium for getting the metals into 
market, the United States assay office affords a means for the pros- 
pector and investor to obtain accurate estimates of the value of the 

ores found throughout the mining lands, and protects them from the 
cupidity of private chemists who, unfortunately, are sometimes in- 
fluenced by other than equitable reasons in preparing reports. 

n ores of low grade exist in inexhaustible quantities 
throughout this land, and in these ores especially strict accuracy is 
vital, as the margin of profit is small at best, the revenue depending 
largely on the i pe pre handled. In proportion to the facilities 
for obtaining official reports upon specimens from new discoveries 
may we hope for the rapid development of additional mines. 

Mr. S er, I believe you will justify me in occupying the valn- 
able time of this House while I attempt a description of this remark- 
able revelation of the precious contents of the earth, as they are 
shown us in this spot, a trap-door, as it were, opened by the action of 
some rah Masaya through which the specimens in question 
have been thrust, and where they loom 4,400 feet above the surround- 
ing country, torn and shivered in the form in which they have since 
lain, except such parts as have disintegrated under the action of the 
seasons during all the ages of their exposure. 

Sir, the general character of the surrounding country is one vast 
plain ascending westwardly until it reaches, at the foot of these hills, 
an altitude of 3,000 feet above the sea. These plains are unbroken 
by mountains and unvexed by rocks until the uplift comprising this 
mineral exposure is reached, at which point we encounter an abrupt 
wall rising out of the prairie from four to five hundred feet. This 
wall is continuous, and walls in the Black Hills completely, in the 
elliptical form already mentioned, and incloses the whole of the min- 
era Sepan known to exist here, 

This line of limestone cliffs, when their summit is reached, reced 
if possible, more abruptly than on the outer wall. The geologi 
revolution is entirely inside. The rocks are almost exclusively 
Archean slates, and schists, and epee 

As you approach the center of the ellipse series of broken hills are 
encoun , Tising one above the other, until at the summit they have 
an altitude 4,400 feet above the surrounding plains, or 7,400 feet above 
the sea. The highest of these peaks are composed almost exclusively 

of granite, the schists and slate constituting the next lower portions 
between the granite and limestone. 

The barrier to this charmed region can be entered conveniently 
only where the mountain streams have forced passages on their way 
to the sea. Passing this rampart, you approach the hills, their som- 
ber covering of dense Norway pine giving the impression of black 
clouds in the distance; hence the term “Black Hills.” Once within, 
sir, vein after vein of gold-bearing quartz is found on every hill, all 
of pood Paving quality. In every valley and on every stream placer 
gold is found, the earth being rich with it in inexhaustible quanti- 
ties. Why, Mr. eege it is in testimony in the courts, recorded 
there in disputed issues among the miners, that there has never a 
pan of earth been tested within this region that did not show gold. 

Sir, when this region is tapped by the railroads and 1 8 8 into 
communication with the outside, so that great mills can con- 
structed at reasonable cost, it will soon be impossible to got beyond 
the sound of their busy hum, while the placer yield will keep apace 
with its more stately rival. 

It will be but a modest assumption, sir, based upon the uniform 
increase of the product and the supply awaiting the people to come, 
to say that within five years the annual yield of gold alone will reach 


000,000, 
Sir, the uplift produced by the mysterious powers of nature at 
this point, leaving it in its present disorder, thrustin g these lower 


strata through the eriginal level, is unquestionably, from a geolog- 
ical stand-point, of recent date, and could not have 
the cretaceous period, 

Its recent character is proven by the formation of its yeaa eb 
tem. Ali the streams rise in the center of the uplift and flow thence 
-outavard in every direction. Also, from the fact that all the strata 


gun until after 


or rock dip outward from the center. 


Farther, the strata of the 
rocks surroundin 


the hills are parallel and conformable. 


And, sir, the erent formations, such as the Pottsdam, Jura, 
Cretaceous, &c., have rough and broken edges where ex to the 
surface, whereas if they had been formed after the hills had risen 


from the ocean their es would have been worn off or welded into 
the geological strata which compose the hills, and there would have 
been no distinct line of demarkation. 

Here, sir, we find a geological formation containing vast quanti- 
ties of gold, which formation remained submerged until the very 
latest geological era, thereby sutyecting the gold bearing rock for 
the longest possible period to the influences of those conditions most 
favorable to the accumulation of gold in veins, 

For these reasons, sir, as well as every other rule in geology that 
we may adapt to guide our judgment, we are justified in supposin 
the deposits of the precious metals in the Black Hills exist to $ 
depths, as is fully proven by experiments so far as they have been 
made 


_ Therefore, Mr. Speaker, the product of these metals must be last- 
ing and it must increase in volume, limited only by the effort made 
by man to disengage them from their native ee 

Mr. Speaker, I have given but a glimpse of the unbounded - 
sibilities of the section in behalf of which 1 make this a to 
the House. It is beyond my feeble power, sir, to picture the work 
of nature on that spot or to enumerate the instances of important 
and valuable improvements already established by the busy brains 
and hands of the irrepressible pioneers already engaged in gathering 
the wealth here revealed. 

In behalf of these latter I stand here asking this House to inaugu- 
rate an enterprise of small moment indeed to this t Government, 
but one, sir, which will guarantee the miner the full value of his 
earnings, and by standing between him and the vultures ever ready 
to pluck him he is encouraged to additional effort, thus increasing 
the annual product of precious metals, besides encouraging thou- 
sands of others to join in the work. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the proudest events of this busy session to me 
will occur when I am assured that I can take this act and present it to 
these people as a law of the land, as an evidence of the thoughtful con- 
sideration of this Con for her deserving wards living so far be- 
yond the boundary of civilization. 


Internal-Revenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


HON. THERON M. RICE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1882. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hav- 
ing under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxa- 


Mr. RICE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Before proceeding with the discussion of the ques- 
tions involved in the bill before the committee, I trust I may be par- 
doned for making brief allusion to another subject, although of less 
importance to the House and country, still one that I cannot over- 
loeo passin silence. Pannag temporary absence from the House 
on yesterday my colleague [Mr. BLAND] deemed it wise to make a 
premeditated attack upon the Greenbackers in the House, especially 
those from Missouri, and upon myself particularly. On another occa- 
sion during this session I was compelled to criticise the lan ofthe 
gentleman and attribute his course to his ignorance of facts and over- 
partisan zeal. The performance of my colleague on yesterday I can 
only attribute to a willful and malicious effort to p: off upon the 
House and the country a perversion of facts as the act of a char- 
latan who, ignoring well-defined rules recognized by gentlemen and 
the courtesy due to members of the highest legislative body in the 
nation, descended to the tricks of the ward bummer to make politi- 
cal capital, and occupied the time of the House in an effort to manu- 
facture buncombe to save his politically waning fortunes at home. 

For over a month the gentleman has been writhing under the 
castigation I was compelled to administer to him on May 19 last, and 
yesterday he attempted to pour out his vials of wrath, and, unmind- 
ful of his duty to his district, his State, and the nation, forgetful of 
his high 3 as a representative of an earnest, patriotic, 
and law-abiding constituency, he ignores all the higher duties of 
the trust devolving upon him, and at the expense of truth, justice, 

ntlemanly courtesy, and fair dealing, occupies the time of the House 

indering needful legislation, to wreak personal spite upon political 
opponents who have never entertained or expressed other than kind- 
est personal feeling for him. Our offense may have been commisera- 
tion of his condition politically. 
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In the face of the personal disclaimer of each of his Greenback 
colleagues, members of this House from Missouri, and the written 
statement of Major Ben: Perley Poore, Compiler of the Congres- 


sional Directory, he charges that my Greenback friends, Messrs. 
HASELTINE, Rick, and BURROWS, in some manner, in giving their 
biographical sketches to the printer of the Con, ional Directory, 
somehow or other made the mistake, each and every one of them, 
of writing themselves down as Greenback Republicans.” is in 
the face of the public apology of Major Poore, that his statistical 
statement was taken from an almanac, and not from the personal or 
manuscript statement of the gentlemen named. Now, sir, if polit- 
ica] capital can be made from so gross a defamation, so unjustifiable 
a violation of gentlemanly courtesy and perversion of fact, the gen- 
tleman is welcome to all he can make out of it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the animus of the gentleman is shown further 
on where he quotes from an article in the National Republican of 
June 2, 1882, as follows: 

Judge Rien made one or two rin; hi mii ex t in 
his 8 of the waren ee Y nt floral 5 
mounted with a trumpet, was placed on Judge Rice's desk as a compliment to the 
Missouri Greenbackers and to Rick as their voice. Judge Rien has been nomi- 
nated by the Greenbackers of Missouri for supreme judge, and will doubtless be 
supported by the Republicans and every element of opposition to Bourbonism in 
the State, with good prospects of defeating Bourbonism this fall. 

This, after all, seems to be the heart, the essence of my offending. 
It was like shaking a red rag in the face of a bull, and the gentle- 
man on yesterday embraced his first opportunity to paw the earth 
and rend the air. He had filled a seat in Congress for nine years 
and had never done anything to call forth any popular or private 
demonstration of pid gine So that it was like applying salt and 
pepper to a lacerated back to have the effort and action of his col- 
eague, his Greenback political opponent, complimented or a 
bisa The floral offering and the mention in the National Repu 

ican came to me as a surprise. Had I been advised of their prepa- 
ration and of the sensitive disposition of my colleague I might have 
saved him the chagrin and mortification he seems to have suffered. 
As it is, I am not responsible for either, and the most I can say by 
way of reparation is, I commiserate him. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASES. 


The gentleman arraigns the Greenbackers for their votes upon the 
contested-election cases, and those from Missouri for having here- 
tofore co-operated with the Republican party. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to state here and now for myself that for 
my action and votes in the past, or during my connection with your 
honorable body, I have no apology to make, either to the gentleman, 
this House, or the country. In the contested-election cases I stu- 
diously did whatmy conscience approved. Sir, those contested-elec- 
tion cases presented to this House a anon of the highest privi- 
lege under the Constitution; they invo. ee of law and fac 
upon which we as sworn members were ed upon to inquire an 
pass upon judicially. Under the Constitution there is no escape from 
this responsibility. I maintain that a member-elect’s right to a seat 
on this floor is non-political, it is non- isan. Our action upon it 
is purely judicial—to find the fact and decide the law. 

d, sir, I assert that it is beneath the 5 of the American 
Congress in determining these questions to be in any manner in- 
fluenced by partisan considerations or swerved by political zeal. 
The question is, was the contestant elected? If so, he is entitled to 
his seat, and no power, no voice can be justly interposed to keep him 
out; no matter what his politics, no matter what his creed. And, 
sir, I defy the gentleman to offer any reasonable excuse or justifica- 
tion for either himself or his party in defense of their course in ob- 
structing legislation in voting for the retention of Chalmers and re- 
tusing to vote for the retention of Finley, and for their eight days of 
filibustering to prevent the unseating of Dibble and Wheeler. Sir, 
the “wayfaring man” who might at all could not err in his judg- 
ment as to the right and justice of these and no man, I care 
not what his politics, be he honest, understanding the law and the 
facts governing these cases, will censure Greenbackers either for their 
vote or action. 

What are the facts of the case? In the case of Lynch vs. Chalmers 
there is no question but what Mr. Lynch was elected by a clear ma- 
pa of 663 votes. No Democrat on this floor in his argument of 

x Chalmers right to retain his seat ever claimed that at the elec- 
tion of 1880 he received a majority of the votes cast, but for their 
defense were driven to take shelter behind technicalities of the most 
frivolous character and a decision of the supreme court of Mississippi 
upon a question over which it clearly had no jurisdiction. 

The case of Mackey vs. Dibble: It is understood that Mr. Dibble 
was the successor of Mr. O’Connor, who deceased 1 the con- 
test. An examination of this case will show Mr. Mackey’s election 
by a clear majority of 879 votes; that the Democratic board of elec- 
tion managers appointed under the laws of South Carolina so certi- 
fied to Mr. Mackey’s election, but the governor of the State, against 
this certification and without color of * authority, issued the 
certificate of election to Mr. O'Connor. ore need not be said; 
the right of Mr. Mackey to his seat as a member of this House was 
clear and undoubted. 

The Bisbee vs. Finley (Florida) case: I concede there is some doubt 
in my own mind as to who was elected, Mr. Bisbee or Mr. Finley. 
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The action of the Committee on Elections was such they in their ma- 
jority report, as did the House, threw out some 350 votes which in 
all justice ought to have been counted for Mr. Finley. And there 
appears from the testimony other irre; ties which in my judgment 
rendered the result very doubtful. I had no satisfactory assurance, 
and it does not appear in the evidence, that Mr. Bisbee was elected. 
Therefore, I, with 8 colleagues, voted to retain the con- 
teste in his seat. other words, we decided that the contestant 
had failed to make out his case. My colleague and the Democratic 
party, as had been their wont, refused to vote in this case. If they 
stood to their colors and under their oaths had performed their 
duty in this case as did the Greenbackers, Mr. Finley would have 
been in his seat to-day, but refusing to vote they sacrificed their 
man. Can my colleague justify himself before his constituency? 

In the case of Lowe vs. Wheeler the evidence was positive and 
undisputed that Mr. Wheeler was counted in by tissue ballots and 
fraud of the basest character. The seating of Mr. Lowe was just and 
proper and a deserved rebuke upon fraud and ballot-stuffing. 

DISFRANCHISEMENT IN MISSOURI. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also arraigned by my colleague for having in 
1864 voted for an amendment to the n of Missouri 
franchising those who were in sympathy with secession or were 
guilty of overt acts of rebellion. For that vote I have no apology to 
make. I cast it, joining with the patriotic heart of Missouri, in 
company with many who are to-day ocrats, believing it was not 
only necessary but just as a warmeasure for the protection of loyalty 
and good government. 

When I cast that vote I was with the Army at the battle’s front. 
All that was dear to me was left behind, except the flag and loyalt, 
to my country and her laws. I ever acted, voted, and stood by pet 
with the men loyal and true to their country. 

When the war was ended and peace restored in the land the Repub- 
lican party of Missouri, whether wisely or unwisely, restored the 
franchise to all her people in 1870. It was this act of clemency on 
the part of loyal men in Missouri that made it possible for the gen- 
tleman to become a member of Congress from my State. And, sir, 
I feel that it comes with bad from him to arraign the Repub- 
lican party and many who to-day are his political associates for acts 
of most sacred duty in the dark days of war and rebellion. Had the 
gentleman been in Missouri from 1861 to 1865 I cannot tell how he 
would have voted or how he would have shot; I only know he made 
it convenient to be where there was very little voting and no shoot- 
ing. It was only when the war was over that he caught his breath 
and has been fighting in mimie fray ever since. 

THRICE WELCOME PEACE. 

When the war was over and peace again dawned upon the coun- 
try I, for one, was willing and ready to welcome the day when the 
strifes and bitterness engendered by the conflict should be lost in the 
sound of the anvil, the forge, and the loom; when the swords should 
be beaten into plow-shares and the 3 pruning-hooks; when 
all our people should fraternize, and together joining hands around 
the old flag, vie with each other in the kindly offices of a common 
brotherhood to make our Union strong and our country glorious. 
When, sir, in later years I kissed the Greenback banner and wrapped 
the logic and successes of its future about me I am met on every 
hand with such as the gentleman from the fifth district of my State, 
(Mr. BLAND, ] Bourbons of the deepest dye; men who never learn and 
who never forget; envious, morose, implacable, wrapped up in their 
own sordid selfishness; men who never placed themselves in harm’s 
way and yet boast of their prowess. Instinctive defamers of truth, 
blind to integrity, they are false teachers and blind leaders. 

Mr. Chairman, i opine that now my colleague has 9 prepared 
his ammunition, it will not be many days before we will hear, with 


grip-sack well packed with his effort on yesterday, the test 
speech of his life, of him threading the hills and . of his dis- 
trict, railing his constituents upon the great public necessity for his 


re-election. 

Mr. Chairman, a few weeks since I listened with great interest to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr] as he compared the fili- 
bustering obstructionists of the House to great historic charac’ 
when my eye intuitively fell upon my colleague, [Mr. BLAND,] an: 
I wondered to whom he should be compared. Don Quixote first 
seemed to fill the bill, and then better still his squire, Sancho Panza; 
but, sir, after all, his true prototype only presented himself when 1 
remembered 

Little Jack Horner who sat in the corner 
Christmas 


He put in his thumb pulled out a plum 
And said. What a great boy am I!” 

In conclusion, suffice it to say if he is satisfied with his record I 
am with mine, and to our constituents do I leave the result. 

Mr. Chairman, I regard it as an error of the present, when an ad- 
versary is unable to meet argument with argument, he should resort 
to epithet, scolding, or an attack upon the nal character or 
previous political history of his opponent. Gentlemen elected by 
intelligent constituencies, but lacking the qualities n to 
develop statesmen, finding it painfully evident that they can never 
be eminent, rush madly into the growing ranks of those who would 
be notorious, and the time of the House is wasted and its business 
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neglected, and weeks and months often consumed in fulminations 
without merit and in character unfit for the hustings—mere talk for 
buncombe, intended for home consumption. The matter presented 
is of no public significance, and of but little account, and the men 
who resort to it are about on a par with their matter. Denunciation 
has taken the place of honest discussion and billingsgate for words 
of sober thought and wisdom. This is wrong; and yet, sir, when 
under a Jax ministration of rule a member is attacked, wantonly at- 
tacked, and basely misrepresented, it is but just he should have an 
opportunity to set himself right. 


THE BLAND SILVER BILL. 


Mr. Chairman, my colleague having done me the honor to call the 
attention of the House to a 5 — of m . 93 
the Congressional Directory, I may offer no apology for paying hi 
a like compliment. It appears that from 1855 to 1805 he resided in 
the State, then Territory, of Nevada, and that he was largely en- 
zaged in mining operations in both the States of Nevada and Cali- 
feta: We may anticipate he struck a “bonanza.” So that in 
1865, when he came to Missouri, he was! well heeled” not only with 
ready cash but with a large amount of corporate stocks and bonds, 
yielding him liberal incomes in the gold and silver-producing fields 
on the Pacific slope. Now, it is but natural that his long associa- 
tion with the silver-producing people of the West, coupled with his 
interest therein, shonld make him feel not only very indignant but 
outraged when, in 1873, Con demonetized the silver dollar. After 
much long and restless waiting his opportunity came when it was 
made possible for him to represent his district in Congress. 

The act known as the“ Bland silver bill” became a law in 1878. 
It is true, Mr. Chairman, that the masses of the people all over the 
South and West were clamorous for the remonetization of silver, but 
I assert that this sentiment among the people arose chiefly from their 
false education by a subsidized press and a class of men acting in the 
interest of the bonanza kings of the Western mines. The ple 
were told that sacrilegious hands had desecrated and destroyed the 
old „dollar of the daddies.” Their pride and prejudice were alike 
appealed to to popularize the scheme of remonetization, and all in 
the interest of the few in the East who owned mining stocks and 
those in the West who operated the mines producing silver bullion. 
The people really did not need the silver dollar; the legal-tender 
greenback one and two dollar bills were and are equally as safe and 
much more convenient for use. 

The result of the operation of this bill proves the truth of what I 
assert, that the le after all do not want the silver dollars, for of 
the $100,000,000 wi ich have been coined less than $20,000,000 are 
out among the people to increase the circulation, and the balance 
with all effort made to put it out upon the country is either dormant 
in the Treasury or locked up as a redemption for silver certificates, 
when the fact is, and the people are beginning to so understand it, 
an issue of legal-tender greenback one and two dollar bills would 
have answered every demand and performed every use as money as 
that performed by silver. 

The Bland silver bill became a law on the 28th of February, 1878, 
and simply provided for the coinage of a standard silver dollar of 
412} grains of pure silver. From the date of the passage of the bill 
up to the 31st of May, 1882, the Government has paid out of the 
Treasury, in greenbacks and gold, the sum of $104,738,293.23 for 
silver bullion; and to whom? Those who own mining stocks and 
mines, thereby fostering an enterprise in which the people have no 
interest, and from which they derive a worthless use at this fearful 
cost. Now, sir, [submit that it would have been better for the coun- 
try and better for the people to have let the silver dollar remain 
demonetized forever, increased the issue of legal-tender greenback 
small notes, and saved this $105,000,000 paid out for silver bullion for 
payment on the bonded debt. 

am aware that this bill of my coll e remonetizing the silver 
dollar has been the great hobby of his po itical life; but, sir, I assert 
that there has been no act of the American Congress in the last eight 
years possessing less of real merit. And I again repeat that the 
measure was not in the interest of the people, but that the motive 
and the interest was solely with the producers of silver bullion. To 
them it gave a ready cash market for the product of their capital 
and labor, out of which they have amassed fabulous fortunes, while 
to the people it has been an incubus and a curse. 

With these facts and fi before the people, if my colleague can 
derive any glory in his achievement he is most welcome; for surely, 
sir, no one will envy him. 

Does the gentleman say that silver coin is a legal tender in pay- 
ment of the public debt? I answer true, but the bondholder re- 
fuses to receive it. And, sir, I am not advised that a dollar has ever 
been paid out by the Treasurer on the bonded debt. On the other 
hand, we do know that of the greenback dollar millions are paid 
out yearly for both principal and interest. I mention this to show, 
in acommercial sense, how worthless the use of silver, and how val- 
unable the uses of the greenback logal-tender dollar. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that I may not be misunderstood, I wish to 
say, I do most emphatically denounce and condemn the act, and the 
motive of its authors which prompted it, demonetizing the silver dol- 
Jar in 1873. Ialso condemn the act, and especially the motive, which 
prompted its remonetization, and since itis now the law that we must 
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tolerate a bi-metallic coin, gold and silver, I insist for each a con- 
tinuance of present fineness and value, and for each unlimited coin- 
age. But, sir, as an original proposition to monetize either gold or 
8 * Iam persuaded that I would oppose and denounce the Shylock 
scheme. 

TREASURY NOTES VS. LEGAL-TENDER TREASURY NOTES. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another branch of my colleague’s [Mr. 
BLAND’s] speech, delivered in the House on yesterday, which though 
not germane to this debate I cannot in justice to the party I repre- 
sent let pass unnoticed. It is of a public character and pertains to 
issues of vital importance to the people. I refer to his criticism of 
the amendment or additional section which I offered on May 19 
last, to the bill from the Committee on Banking and Currency, “ to 
extend the existence of the national banks.” This amendment was 
in the following words : 

Sec. 11. That from and after the o of this act all redemptions of national- 
bank notes shall be made by a new issue of legal-tender Treasury notes, to be issued 


by the Secretary of the Treasury as redemption notes, and such issue shall be in 
excess of the Treasury notes now in circ on and in amount equal to the national- 


FP thorized to prepare, at the earl 
e tary of the u ereby autho! 0 „ o earli- 
F from time 


est practical period, such amount of legal. te 
to time be necessary for the redemption of all national- bank notes, as they may be 


presented for redemption or payment. All redemption of national-bank notes, 
whether made by the banks or by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be made 
in auch legal-tender Treasury notés, and in no other lawful money or coin. 

The Treasury notes authorized by this section shall be a legal tender for all 
senta; public and private, and in practicable demominations of one dollar and up- 
W . 

My purpose in offering this section as an addition to the bill ex- 
tending the charters of national banks was, to a certain extent, to 
curtail their absolute power to expand and contract the currency. 
I have ever regarded this as one of the worst and most objectionable 
features to national banking. This amendment provides for a 
steady volume of currency ; that while the banks may under the 
law retire their currency in fact, or go into liquidation and retire 
it in toto, it can only be done by a redemption in a new issue of 
legal-tender Treasury notes, to be issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for that purpose, so that, though any one, or all the na- 
tional banks might go into liquidation and retire their notes from 
circulation, still the volume of currency with the people would be un- 
changed, and consequently no disturbance of the commercial inter- 
ests of the country. 

But my colleague [Mr. BLAND] makes serious objection to this 

roposition. He objects to a redemption in Treasury notes, to be a 

ll legal tender for all debts public and private, and with scornful 
denunciation exclaims “fiat paper money!” „ fiatists!” ‘‘Green- 
backers!” But that I may present the whole case fairly, and show 
the true issues between my colleague and myself, I will here call 
uttention to a substitute which he offered for section 6 of the same 
bill, taken from his speech delivered on yesterday, and which is as 
follows: 

Sec. 6. That national banking associations that may be continued by this act, 
and those whose co te existence shall expire, shall be required to comply with 
the provisions of section 5221 and 5222 of the Revised Statutes in the same man- 
ner as if the shareholders had voted to go into liquidation as provided in section 
5220 of the Revised Si not inconsistent 


tatutes; and the provisions of section 
herewith shall also be applicable to such associations. 

That all the oop deposited in the Treasury of the United States for the pur- 
pose of redeeming the circulation of national banking associations shall be deemed 
surplus revenues, and used in the payment of the current e ditures of the 


Government and in the extinguishment of the interest-bearing debt of the United 
States in the same manner as other surplus revenues are autho ex- 


nded. 

That for the pu of retiring and canceling the notes of national banking asso- 
ciations surrendering their circulation the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause 
to be printed and engraved Treasury notes of the United States, of the denomina- 


premid in sums of $100 or more for that purpose at the 
tes, but when so exchan; shall be paid Treasury 
current funds; and that notes shall be redeemable at the 


of aa United States, in legal-tender notes or coin, at the option of the Govern- 
men 
EFFECT OF THE BLAND SUBSTITUTE.” 
This substitute clearly contemplates the continuance of national 
banking associations under the provisions of existing law, and only 
roposes to affect such banks as may from time to time go into liqui- 
tion. It contemplates that the retiring bank shall deposit with 
the Treasurer lawful money pe ison to the amount of its circulation— 
which deposit shall be deemed surplus revenue—and then the bank 
may withdraw its bonds. The only change thus far po b 
this substitute is that the redemption fand deposited by the ban 
“ shall be deemed surplus revenue.” The second proposition in the 
substitute is that the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue Treasury 


notes which “shall be receivable and payable for all dues and de- 
mands for which national banks ate now used,” to be exchanged for 
bank notes on presentation to the Treasury and ‘‘ redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States in legal-tender notes or coin at the 
option of the Government.” 
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Thus it will be seen I have fairly stated the changes of existing 
law proposed by the said substitute. To these propositions I have 
serious objection. First, it permits a retiring bank, with a circu- 
lation of $50,000 or $500,000, to gather up of the lawful money of the 
country, legal-tender notes and coin, an amount equal to its circu- 
lation and deposit the same in the Treasury here at Washington. 
The bank may be located in the interior of the country, in the West 
or in the South, far removed from the capital. Now, sir, lurge that 
the withdrawal from circulation of so large a fand in any locality, 
more especially from the interior, cannot result in anything less than 
a stringency in the money market, and must to a greater or less ex- 
tent cripple trade and commerce and unsettle prices of production 
and labor. 

And, sir, the fact that such deposit shall be regarded a surplus 
revenue in the Treasury to be paid out for Government dues does 
not return it to the section of country from whence taken. And 
more, it is not certain it will leave the Treasury at all for many 
months. As surplusrevenue, it can only be paid out upon appropri 
tions, and we all know that appropriations are made upon the basis 
of incoming revenue by taxation in some mode. So that the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that my colleague’s substitute permits, through his 
proposed method of depositing lawful money for bank circulation, 
the liability of dangerous contraction, which may in thedisposition 
of banks for the ends of their selfish d amount to many mill- 
ions of dollars within a period of sixty or ninety days, and for 
aught contained in the law or this proposed substitute there are no 
means to prevent. 

The proposition of the gentleman to issue his proposed Treasury 
notes in exchange for bank notes is no relief, for such exchange neither 
increases nor diminishes the circulation. The banks have forced 
a contraction of fifty or one hundred million dollars for the re- 
pre eat of their notes; commerce, labor, and production may lan- 
guish, panics may come, and the country be racked by financial con- 
vulsions. Money will be dear, and prices correspondingly low ; ruin 
may come to every industry, and yet, sir, under the theory of this 
substitute, or the law as it now is, there can be no relief to the coun- 
try or its bankrupt people. 

t is well known that in the past banks have exercised this power 
in furtherance of their speculative schemes to the detriment of trade, 
the embarrassment of commerce, and the distress of the people. 
And yet, sir, my colleague, actuated by some strange incentive I 
cannot account for, but under the cloak of the semblance of a re- 
markable philanthropy, with a fall knowledge of the fact that the 
banks have used this power to amass fabulous fortunes of ill-gotten 
wealth at the sore cost of the people, indorses this power and their 
purega and in his substitute recognizes and permits its perpetra- 
tion. 

EFFECT OF THE RICE AMENDMENT. 

Now, sir, I submit that my amendment directly by its terms pro- 
hibits any such wholesale contraction of the currency by the banks; 
8 all contraction. By its express terms it proposes to make 

emption by the banks of their circulating notes by a deposit of 
lawful money with the Treasury no longer possible, and expressly 
requires that all such redemptions should bs made by legal-tender 
Treasury notes. More than this, it prohibits the banks from deposit- 
ing their own notes and withdrawing their bonds; it provides that 
either they or any * may exchange at par the bank’s “ promise- 
to-pay notes” for 3 Treasury notes. So that as fast as 
bank notes are retired these legal-tender notes take their place, and 
the volume of the currency with the people continues thusunchan 
At the same time, the Government still holds the bonds deposited 
for redemption, and when the retiring bank’s notes are all thus re- 
deemed, the bond is, as a matter of course, paid off and will be can- 
celed. If my colleague can see any “ gratuity” in this to the banks 
his mental acumen is decidedly more bright ine. 

But will the gentleman say that the Gove thas no right to 
pay off and cancel the bond in this manner; that it has no legal 
right to do indirectly what under the law it cannot do directly? I 
answer, first, the Government has thus in effect paid off the bond in 
money the equivalent of coin, so that no one is cheated, no one is 
defrauded; second, the banks were organized and under their charters 
endowed with remarkable powers and liberal franchises for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the people and the coun with a solvent and 
stable currency; they were designed as beneficent institutions, and 
it was expected they would be honest with the people. But time 
has demonstrated that they are the wanton oppressors of the people ; 
that they know no law and are governed by no law, except so far 
as it caters to their selfish greed. Under a formal compliance with 
chartered power they have become despotic masters of the money 
volume of the people; they expand and contract as may be their op- 
portunity for gain. Without re to law or forms of law they de- 
mand and receive the highest rates of interest the market will bear; 
and when Congress ses remedial legislation in the interest of 
the Government and people they boldly threaten they will precipi- 
tate upon the country a financial crisis. 

Now, sir, this amendment simply proposed that national banks 
should be shorn of so dangerous-a power; that banks might, if 
they choose to do so, retire their circulating notes, but not to the 
detriment of the business and commercial interests of the country, 
even though the result might be, in the manner proposed, the pay- 
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ment and cancellation of their deposited bonds. But the gentleman 
complains that “there is no 3 in my amendment for winding 
up national banks, or compelling them to redeem their bonds on de- 
posit. I answer existing law, which the gentleman indorses, is 
ample for this p . The existing law, coupled with my pro- 
amendment as to the mode and manner of the redemption of 
their circulating notes, I think will work well. And as to the de- 
posit bonds, my plan proposes payment and cancellation. I, sir,am 
in favor of embracing every reasonable opportunity to pay the bonds, 
and thereby stopping the drain upon the resources of the country for 
interest. Does the gentleman say he is not in favor of payment? 

Again, sir, my proposed amendment exchanges legal-tender Treas- 
ury notes for the notes of all banks which may go into liquidation as 
well as the notes of banks retiring their notes for pu of con- 
traction. Now, sir, under this system I suggest that it would not be 
long before the country would be amply supplied with a legal-tender 
national money currency, so that national banking would cease to be 
profitable and from utter exhaustion be compelled to retire from the 
contest. With a full volume of Treasury-note legal-tender currency 
5 bas hands of the people the days of national banks will be num- 

ME. BLAND AXD THE NATIONAL BANKS. 

In this connection, lest at another time I may overlook it, I desire 
to call the attention of the House and the country to the anoma- 
lous position of my colleague in relation to national banks, The peo- 

le of our State, and especially of his district, have been led to be- 

ieve that not only he but his party are opposed to national banks. 
But so far as my colleague [Mr. BLAND] is concerned, this is a mis- 
take; for, sir, I find, upon looking into the RECORD, that he has 
avowed himself as the ardent champion of national banks and the 
earnest advocate of their perpetuation. I read from the RECORD of 
the 11th of May last, page 11, and submit that the gentleman’s tor- 
tuous professions and conduct may require from him a little expla- 
nation at home : 

The following proposed substitute was submitted by Mr. BLAND : 

“A bill to retire the circulation of national banks, and to continue them as banks 
of discount and deposit. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
America in si assembled, That pre Mien ky banking e 
under the acts of Feb „25, 1863; June 3, 1864, and 3 14, 1880; or under 
sections 5133, 5134, 5135, 5136, and 5154 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
may, at any time within two years previous to the date of the expiration of its cor- 
288 existence under present law. and with the approval of the Comptroller of 

6 Currency, to be ted as hereinafter provided, extend its period of succession, 
by amending its cles of association, for a term of not more than twenty years 
from the expiration of — 4 9 of succession named in said articles of association, 
and shall have succession for such extended period, unless sooner dissolved by the 
act of shareholders owning two-thirds of its stock, or unless its franchise becomes 
forfeited by some violation of law.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have no doubtif this bit of the honorable gentle- 
man’s political record should happen to fall into the hands of his 
constituents it would be regarded as not only very interesting read- 
ing but very instructive. Notwithstanding all assurances and pro- 
fessions of opposition to the continuance of the corporate existence 
of national banks, we are here shown that he is their advocate and 
champion. It is true that in section 4 of this substitute he limits 
their power from banks of issue to banks of discount, exchange, and 
deposit; but, sir, I ask in all sincerity, why should the Government 
favor and foster these moneyed institutions as the pet wards of the 
8 2 What motive, Iwould ask, has persuaded the gentleman to 

me the champion of national banks? 

Is it necessary or for any consideration expedient that the Federal 
Administration should in any manner assume complications and dan- 
gers long since condemned by the popular voice of the American 
people? Has the gentleman forgotten the lessons of his party, as 
declared in its national platforms from 1832 down to 1860, the teach- 
ings of Jackson, Calhoun, and Jefferson? Whence has he drawn 
his new inspiration? Certainly not from the people, that he should 
thus espouse the cause of national banks, which are in truth and fact 
but cancerous excrescences upon our body-politic, palsonons to the 
life-blood of free government, and dangerous to tho perpetuity of 
American institutions. 

LEGAL-TENDERS VS. COLIN. 

Again, the gentleman complains that he does not understand my 
amendment. Mr. Chairman, to any other than a man who at home 
in the rural districts Soniye the cause of the people and in Con- 

the cause of national banks and corporate monopolies, I might 
a persuaded to offer apology; but, sir, to my colleague I say there 
is no one so blind as he who, having eyes, will not see, or so dumb as 
he who will not understand. The gentleman says my dena 
“received but slight recognition in the House.” Evidently, Mr. 
Chairman, this recognition“ business troubles him much more than 
anything else connected with this debate. The Recorp shows that 
my proposition received 44 affirmative votes, and that 34 of the 44 
were Democrats and 2 Republicans. 

Forty-four members of this Congress arise in their seats and boldly 
indorse the legal-tender fiat-money idea of the Greenback party. I 
have no doubt but the gentleman was astonished. Indeed, sir, I 
was surprised myself. I am, however, encouraged, for in this vote 
I see omen of good. The ball set in motion under the leadership of 
the gallant Weaver in the Forty-sixth Congress is moving on, gath- 
ering magnitude, momentum, and power at each revolution; the 
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star of the people’s hope is becoming more firmly fixed in the 
litical horizon; already the day dawn has broken in the East; the 


inevitable must surely come; the people's money shall be free. One 
currency for the Government and the people, the laborer and the 
office-holder, the pensioner and the soldier, the producer and the 
bondholder!” 

Ay, sir, I ask my colleague, who to-day panders to the dogma of 
a coin basis, to stand up in the strength of his waning manhood 
and answer the people whether or not in these declarations he can- 
not see mirrored his own political handiwork, and, seeing it, answer 
the people wherefore he has deserted the faith of the fathers, where- 
fore he could with his party in 1868 declare “one currency for the 
Government and the people” and in 1882 demand resumption and a 
coin basis, fiat coin money for the bondholder and monopolists, a 
legal-tender fiat money Treasury note to 12 the debts of Govern- 
ment, aud a presen ope? irredeemable Treasury note trash for the 
money of the ple. I say to the gentleman that “truth, though 
crushed to , will rise again ;” that “one currency for the Gov- 
ernment and the people” is a principle indelibly chiseled upon the 
hearts of the people, and in their own good time will surely bring 
forth its fruit of equal and exact justice to all. 


REDEMPTION OF LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. 


Again, Mr. Chairman, my colleague is very much exercised because 
there is no provision in my amendment for the redemption of the 
legal-tender Treasury note therein proposed to be issued. And he 
says: 

There is no provision in it for the redemption of the paper money herein au- 
thorized to be issued. We take it for granted that it was intended to be, and the 
effect would be, irredeemable. The terms of the proposition exclude coin redemp- 
tion. 


Now, sir, shrewd and astute as the gentleman may be, I want to 
say to him squarely and unequivocally that he was never more mis- 
taken in all his life. True, my proposition does not mention, neither 
does it mean or imply, a coin” redemption. True, sir, my proposi- 
tion ignores the gentleman’s theory, that a coin basis is either essen- 
tial or necessary to the validity of the Treasury note issued by au- 
thority of law as money. The gentleman assumes, which is the 
accepted theory of bullionists, that money, absolute money, fiat 
money, can only be made of material of a large intrinsic or money 
value. And that this intrinsic value must be equal or nearly equal 
to its money value. 

This theory is assumption merely, a cold-blooded, heartless, soul- 
less assumption, unsup by reason, by law, common sense, 
or justice. Sir, the fact is that it is the supreme will of the Gov- 
ernment constitutionally expressed which es and creates money, 
fixes its value, and determines the material of which it shall 
made. The different nations of the earth in all time since the 
dawn of civilization have exercised this power arbitrarily. His- 
tory proves that different nations have a different materials 
of which to make their money. Some have chosen the precious 
metals, gold and silver, others iron, lead, copper, nickel, and tin, 
while others have used leather, and even bark. The coinage of 
money from all these materials bas been made in the different periods 
of the past, and many of them are in use among the nations to-day. 

And, sir, that time has never been (save in these later days, in the 
reign of gold kings) when the power or the right to make, stamp, 
sat impress coinage upon any of the materials named, and thereby 
make the thing thus coined the money of the realm when made for 
uses of the people in trade and commerce, and a fine legal tender 
for the payment ofall debts public and private, has never been 
questioned or denied. Money, without regard to the material of 
which it is composed, is a thing designed, created, and stamped by 
authority of the law-making power of a government; and it ismoney, 
absolute money, legal-tender tiat money, simply because, and for 
no other reason, it has beensodeclared. It is not essential to money 
that it must possess intrinsic value; intrinsic value is no necessary 
element of money. Commodity value is no part, no element of money 
value; for money value, which is the power of money to pay debts, 
is purely law value, nothing more, nothing less. 

STANDARD OF VALUE. 


The gentleman talks of a “coin basis” as a standard of value, and 
in thus asserting he but echoes the sentiment of bullionists and mo- 
nopolists, when the fact is there is no such thing as ‘“‘coin” or any- 
thing else used in the sense of money being a standard of value. 
Money, no matter of what material composed, absorbs commodity 
value, and by operation of law for all uses of money has such value 
and such only as the law givesit. For the edification of my col- 
league I call his attention to what the Supreme Court of the United 
States says upon this subject in an opinion delivered by Judge Strong, 
in December, 1870, in the case of Knox vs. Lee: 

Here we might stop; but we will notice briefly an argument presented in mp- 
port oF the position that the unit of money value 8 value. The 
argument is derived from ee the constitutional provision respecting a 
standard of weights and measures to that conferring the power to coin money and 
regulate its value. Itis said there can be no uniform standard of weights without 
weight. or of measure without length or space, and we are asked how anything 
can be made « uniform standard of value which has itself no value! 

It is hardly correct to speak of a standard of value. The Constitution does not 
speak of it. It contemplates a standard for that which has gravity or extension ; 
bat value is an ideal thing. The coinageacts fixits unit as a dollar; but the gold 
or silver thing we call a dollar is, in no sense, a standard of a dollar, It is arep- 
resentative of it. 


The court is here 8 of the greenback dollar created by the 
legal-tender act of 1862; and they not only say that “the legal- 
tender acts do not attempt to make paper a standard of value,” but 
say more, that the “gold or silver thing we call a dollar is in no sense 
a standard of a dollar; it is a representative of it.” Now, Isubmit, 
if it be true that commodity value of the material of which money 
is made be not essential to its money value when coined, if it be 
true that money, whether composed of the precious metals or paper, 
be not a standard of value, (both of which propositions are asserted 
and affirmed by the highest court in the Government,) then I ask in 
all reason why may not poneros ordain that money be made of and 
on paper in the form of full legal-tender Treasury notes? 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LEGAL-TENDERS. 


The Supreme Court, in the case of Knox vs. Lee, above cited, held, 
under the act of February, 1862, that the greenback dollar was law- 
ful money and legal tender for the paymentof all debts contemplated 
inthe act. They not only say that the act itself is constitutional 
but that Congress had the power under the Constitution to make 
paper money and to declare it a legal tender. I read again what the 
court say: 

Even the advocates of a strict literal construction of the phrase to com money 
and regulate the value thereof,” while insisting that it defines the material to be 
coined as metal, are compelled to concede to Congress large discretion in all other 
particulars. The Constitution does not ordain what metals may be coined, or 
prescribe that the legal value of the metals, when coined, shall correspond at all 
with their intrinsic value in the market. 

Nor does it even affirm that Congress may declare anything to be legal tender 
for the payment of debts. 

The ss provision in the Constitution relating to the power to 
create and make money is contained in article 1, section 8, paragraph 
5, and reads as follows: 

The Congress shall have power * to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. 

And in section 10, which recites that— 

No State shall * * * coin money; emit bills of credit; make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 

The people and the States, acting in their sovereign capacity, sur- 
rendered to Congress all power and control over the matter pertain- 
ing to the creation and issuance of money. As is seen, the langua 
is brief, terse, and without entering into any detail as to how or in 
what manner the Congress shall perform the important trust simply 
confers the general power, leaving, and perhaps wisely so, to the 
wisdom and sound discretion of Con the mode, manner, and 
means of carrying the general power so conferred into execution. 

Who can sa t the precious metals can alone be coined into 
money? The Constitution does not say so. Who can say that Con- 
gress shall ordain the use of copper, tin, or nickel? The Constitu- 
tion in its recital of the general power conferred upon Congress 
“to coin money and regulate the value thereof” makes no mention 
of any of these metals. I answer, then, that no one with any sem- 
blance of reason can be justified in such assumption or assertion. 
Article 1, section 8, of the Constitution provides : 

That the Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into — the foregoing a. and all other pow- 
ers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof. 

Hence the conclusion that Congress may, in the exercise of its dis- 
cretion, enact such laws prescribing of what material money ma 
be made, of what value when coined, and may also regulate its vol- 
ume and use to all intentsand purposes not incompatible with clear 
terms of the Constitution itself. Upon this point the Supreme 
Court, in the case of Knox vs. Lee, (supra, ) say: 

A decent respect for a co-ordinate branch of the Government demands that the 
judiciary should presume, until the cont is clearly shown, that there has been 
no transgression of power by Congress, all the members of which act under the 
obligation of an cath of fidelity to the Constitution. Such has always been the 
rule. In Commonwealth vs. Smith, 4 Bin., 123, the language of the court was: 
“It must be remembered that, for weighty reasons, it has been assumed as a prin- 

e in construing constitutions by the Supreme Court of the United States, by 

court, and by every other court of reputation in the United States, that an act 

of the islature is not to be declared void unless the violation of the Constitution 
is so manifest as to leave no room for reasonable doubt.” 

And in Fletcher vs. Peck, 6 Cranch. 87, Chief-Justice Marshall said: It is not 
on slight implication and vague conjecture that the Legislature is to be pronounced 
to have transcended its powers, and its acts to be considered void. The opposi- 
tion between the Constitution and the law should be such that the jadge eels a 
clear and strong conviction of their eg ep ed with each other.” 

It is incumbent, therefore, upon those who affirm the unconstitutionality of an 


act of Co to show clearly that it is in violation of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. It is not sufficient for them that they succeed in raising a doubt. Nor 
can it be questioned that. when investigating the nature and extent of the powers 


conferred by the Constitution upon Congress, it is indispensable to keep in view 
the objects for which those powers were granted. 

This is a universal rule of construction, applied alike to statutes, wills, con- 
tracts, and constitutions. If the general purpose of the instrument is ascertained, 
the language of its provisions must be construed with reference to that purpose, 
and so as tosubserve it. In no other way can the intent of the framers of the in- 
strument be discovered. And there are more urgent reasons for looking to the 
ultimate purpose in examining the powers conferred by a constitution than there 
are in construing a statute, a will, ora contract. We do not expect to find in a 
constitution minute details. It is necessarily brief and comprehensive. It pre- 
scribes outlines, leaving the filling up to be deduced from the outlines. 

That would ap en to be a most unreasonable construction of the Consti- 
tution which denies to the government created by it the right to employ freely 
every means not prohibited necessary for its preservation, and for the fulfillment 
of its acknowledged duties. Such a right we hold was given by the last clause of 
the eighth section of its first article. 

Indeed, the whole history of the Government and of Congressional legislation 
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has exhibited the use of a very wide discretion even in times of peace and in the 
absence of any trying emergency in the selection of the necessary and proper 
means to carry into effect the great objects for which the Government was framed, 
and this discretion has generally been unquestioned, or if questioned, sanctioned 
by this court. 

This is true not only when an attempt has been made to execute a single power 
specifically given but equally true when the means adopted have been . 
to the execution, not of a single authority, but of all the powers created by the 
Constitution. 


And again the court approvingly, repeating the language of Chief 
Justice Marshall in the case of Fisher vs. Blight, 2 Crouch, 358, say: 


Congress must the choice of means, and must be empowered to use any 
means which are in fact conducive to the exercise of a power ted by the Con- 
stitution. The Government is to pay the debt of the Union must be authorized 


to use the means which appear to itself most eligible to effect that object. It has 
consequently a right to make remittances by bills or otherwise, and to take those 
precautions which will render the transaction safe. 


POWER OF CONGRESS TO MAKE MONEY. 


Mr Chairman, the foregoing language of the highest court known 
to our laws is terse, clear, and explicit, and needs no comment. The 
power of Con in the exercise of its own sound discretion to not 
only coin money but to make choice of the means and material in its 
so doing, it seems to me cannot be doubted and should not be ques- 
tioned. 

It is claimed that the words “to coin,” necessarily, or even essen- 
tially within the meaning of the Constitution, imply coinage of 
metal money. Ianswer, not at all. The phrase “to coin“ isa verb, 
defining an act to be performed. The lan nes the Constitution 
is: “The Con shall ha ve power”—to do what :“ to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof.” y 

Now, when I look to lexicographers to see the accepted meaning 
of the words “to coin” I find it means “to stamp and convert into 
money,” to engrave, to form by stamping. So that I may add that 
the conclusion is inevitable that Congress may, under the recent 
powers conferred and in the exercise of a sound discretion, 8 00 
other commodities than any of the metals now in use out of whic 
to create and coin money for the Government and the ple. Sir, 
there can be no doubt of this proposition, for in 1862 Congress did, 
in the exercise of its high prerogative, create, and by stamping with 
the impress of fiat power, coin the legal-tender nback dollar, 
Congress declared that it should be a legal tender for all debts, pub- 
lic and private, except for interest on the public debt and for pay- 
ment of customs duties, To the extent that the greenback dollar 
was a legal tender it became absolute money, fiat money; but to 
the extent that it was not a legal tender, under the law it had no 
use and no value beyond its promise to pay, credit, which of course 
needed redemption. 

Now, sir, the Federal and State courts have rendered some eighteen 
decisions declaring the legal-tender act of 1862 constitutional, and, 
sir, in all the cases touching upon it not one decision is there to be 
found holding the act invalid. More than this, sir, the decisions, 
with one exception, have been uniform that the nback dollar was 
a good legal tender under the law of the land for the payment of all 
debts, publie and ee except such as by the terms of contract 
were expressly made payable in coin. That I may not be misunder- 
stood, and that this House, and especially my colleague, who seems 
to be much belopen on this question and entertains fears as to what 
the court may do in the future, I again call attention to the lan- 

nage of the Supreme Court in the case of Knox vs. Lee. In speak- 
ing of the power of Congress under the Constitution to make paper 
money a legal tender, the court uses this ge: 

Confessedly the power to regulate the value of money coined and of foreign 
coins is not exhaus' by the first regulation. 

The court is here speaking of the right of ne Prag to change the 
quantity of metal in coin after having once fixed it; and proceeds: 

More than once in our history has the regulation been changed without any de- 
nial of the power of Congress to Shange Ji rane it seems to have been left to Con- 
gress to determine alike what metal shall be coined, its purity, and how far its 
statutory value as money shall co; from time to time with the market 
value of the same metal as bullion. 

How then cati the grant of power to coin money and regulate its value, made in 
terms so liberal and unrestrai coupled also with a denial to the States of all 
pamar over the currency, be regarded as an implied prohibition to Congress against 

eclaring Treasury notes a legal tender, if such declaration is appropriate and 
adapted to caging into execution the admitted powers of the Government? 

No one ever doubted that a debt of $1,000 contracted before 1834 could be paid 
by one handred eagles coined after that year, though they contained no more gold 
than ninety-four eagles such as were comed when the contract was made, and this 
not because of the intrinsic value of the coin but because of its legal value. 

The “ce coined after 1834 were not money until they were authorized by law, 
and had they been coined before without a law fixing their legal value they co 
no more have paid a debt than uncoined bullion or cotton or wheat. 

Every contract for the paes of money simply is necessarily sabject to the 
constitutional power of the Government over the currency, whatever that power 
may be, and the obligation of the parties is therefore assumed with reference to 
that power. Nor is this sin, A covenant for quiet enjoyment is not broken 
nor is its obligation impaired by the Government's takin e land granted in vir- 
tue of ifs right of eminent domain. The expectation of the covenantee may be 
aisappeintel. He may not enjoy all he anticipated, but the grant was made and 
the covenant undertaken in subordination to the paramount right of the Govern- 
ment. (Dobbins vs. Brown, 2 Jones, (Penn.,) 75; Workman vs. Mifflin, 6 Casey 


2 
We have been asked whether Congress can declare that a contract to deliver a 
quantity of grain may be satisfied by the tender of a less quantity. Undoubtedly 
not. But this isa false analogy. There is a wide distinction between a tender of 
3 or of specific articles and a tender of legal values. Contracts for the 
elivery of specific articles belong exclusively to the domain of State legislation, 


while contracts for the payment of money are subject to the authority of 


at least so far as relates to the means of payment. cad are engagements to pay 
with lawful money of the United States, and Congress is empowered to te 
that money, It cannot therefore be maintained that the legal-tender im- 
paired the obligation of contracts. Nor can it be truly asserted that Congress 
may not by its action indirectly impair the obligation of contracts if by the ex- 
pression be meant rendering contracts fruitless or partially fruitless. 

We are not aware of anything else which has been advanced in support of the 
proposition that the l -tender acts were forbidden by either the letter or the 
spirit of the Constitution. It, therefore, they were what we have endeavored to 
show, appropriate means for legitimate ends, they were not transgressive of the 
autbority vested in Congress. 


Mr. Chairman, it seems to me unnecessary to pursue this branch 
of my ment farther. I can conceive of no reason or authority 
for doubting the power or right of Congress, in the exercise of itsown 
sound discretion, to (1) determine the proper commodities for coin- 
age; (2,) to make such selection from commodities of much or little 
commercial value or a commodity of no intrinsic or commercial 
value at all; (3,) to regulate the coinage of all money, and when 
coined to regulate and fix its denomination or value; and (4) whether 
such commodity be metal or poe to make it absolute money and a 
legal tender for all debts, public and private. 

ut again. My colleague, in speaking of Treasury notes, makes 
the statement: 

If they are Dos perp aad to under the decision of the Supreme C the 
cannot be made a s legal 9 any debt, publie or private, ond Sala tae 
fore, be unconsti' 

Mr. Chairman, I am surprised at my colleague, I am surprised 
at the extremity of desperation to which he seems to be driven. 
Meaning uo disrespect, I say to him—bosh. For this last proposition 
at least heis entitled to commiseration. The gentleman is a lawyer, 
and in his effort on yesterday he has shown himself to be huge on the 
Constitution. But really, sir, I do pity the Supreme Court. “A 
Treasury note cannot be a legal tender for any debt unless it be a 
promise to pay!“ I pause for the gentleman to tell me and the 
House the book and page where that decision is to be found. 

My colleague seems to be sorely troubled over another proposition 
perenne to the action of the Supreme Court, in reference to which 

e says: 

Cases are now pending in the Supreme Court e the question whether 
Congress in time of has the constitutional right to issne paper money and 
make it legal tender for private debts. There is a general opinion entertained bed 
the community that the Supreme Court would hold that Congress has no suc! 
power. 

Mr. Chairman, who is it that questions the right of Con; “to 
issue paper money and make it a legal: tender for private debts?” 
I ask again, and repeat, who is it? The gentleman makes a bold, 
open, defiant charge that it is the ses sentiment of the masses 
of the people that the greenback dollar will be demonetized, and 
that the people are to be robbed of the use of the best and most 
beneficent pen! they ever had. 

That the gentleman should express such a sentiment in the face 
of the fact that eighteen decisions have been rendered by the Fed- 
eral and State courts affirming both the legality and constitution- 
ality of the legal-tender act of 1862; in face of the fact that it was 
the greenback dollar (when sneaking, cowardly gold, in the hands 
of its servile minions, fied the country or hid from use in dark dens 
and caverns in the hour of the nation’s dire necessity) that came 
nobly forth, though wounded nigh uuto death by Shylock’s poniard, 
and saved the nation from dissolution and disintegration; that it 
was the greenback dollar that sustained onr banner at every battle’s 
front and at last made it possible for fifty million people, the hap- 
piest and proudest of all nations, to join hands around the old flag 
and chant the anthem of the free, One country, one flag, one 
people ”—I say, sir, that in the face of these facts the gentleman 
should express such a sentiment I can account for in no other way 
than that his own wish was father to the thought. 


THE PEOPLE LOVE THE GREENBACK DOLLAR. 


The gentleman says“ there is a general opinion entertained by the 
community.” Iask what community? That resumptionists, bond- 
holders, and Shylocks demand a so damning and wicked wrong I 
do not deny; but, sir, I do deny that it is the wish or the fear of 
99 per cent. of the American people. The masses of the people love 
the nback dollar; to them it is honest money; it buys their bread 
and it pays their debts; it was the money of the soldier and sailor ; 
it has been the solace and hope of the widow and orphan; it gave the 
prorat | relief in the dark days when bankruptcy and financial ruin 
stalked abroad at noonday in the years from 1869 to 1874; it stood by 
the people and the country and bridged over the chasm created by 
the infamous resumption act of 1875; it has ever been the friend of 
commerce, progress, and enterprise. 

It has been the benefactor of every State, every community, and 
every fireside home all over the broadland. It has given co to 
all labor and production, and it is to-day no less than in the 
twenty years of the past the people’s and the nation’s honest, faith- 
ful friend. And, sir, in these later years, notwithstanding the sneak- 
ing and whining moan which has occasionally come up from the 
gold caverns of Wall street, it has so grown in popular favor that 
its enemies even have been compelled to do it honor. In all the his- 
sary of our country I assert there never has been a ter necessit 
or higher reason for the use among the people of an honest legal- 
tender Treasury-note money than exists to-day, Conceding it was 
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conceived and called forth as a war necessity, the legal-tender n- 
back dollar has proved a blessing in peace. d the reason for my 
colleague’s doubt but confirms the truth of inspiration—“ God often 
makes the wrath of man to praise him.” 

True, sir, Icannotsay what our Supreme Court as now organized 
may decide in reference to these questions, but, sir, I defy reason 
and argument to answer my position in relation to legal-tender 
Treasury-note money. And, sir, I will add, taking upon myself the 
full responsibility of the statement, that the man, set of men, or 
party, I care not what its name or erudition, who shall dare to lay 
violent hands upon, demonetize, and desecrate the people’s money 
the legal-tender nback dollar, that man or that party’s politic 
doom will be sealed. I tell you, sir, that the greenback dollar is 
loved by the pronis ; as money they regard it as their friend ; it is 
with them and of them in all their commercial intercourses; though 
crippled they know it is reliable for all their needs and necessities. 
And, sir, I fearlessly announce, that damned be the hand who dare 
lay violation upon it. 

Again, if I understand my colleague’s last proposition, it is that it 
will be unconstitutional for Congress to issue ury notes and make 
them a legal tender for private debts. He concedes, indeed, that is 
the meaning of his substitute, (to which Ihave called attention,) that 
Congress may issue Treasury notes and make them a legal tender for 
the payment of all public debts and dues, except the bonded debt; 
and also alegal tender for all debts due the Government, except cus- 
toms duties, while for the uses of the people they are merely a ‘‘ prom- 
ise to pay,” and not a legal tender for anything. 

Now, sir, in all candor, in all reason and justice, why should this 
be so? Bear in mind, there is no question of constitutionality as to 
the right and power of Congress to create, stamp, and coin legal- 
tender paper money for the payment of the Government’s debts 
and for payment of debts to the Government; then, why not equally 
constitutional that they shall be money in payment of debts among 
the people. Is the right of the Government, the privilege of the 
Government superior to the rights of the piopio ; is there any reason 
why the Government should have absolute money and the people 
a mere promise to pay? Ihave been taught and sup it to be 
true that the people and the Government are one; that the Govern- 
ment is the will of the people acting in asovereign capacity to do the 
will of the people; and that Congress is but the voice of the people, 
se the guardians of national sovereignty and the sovereigns the 
people. 


ONE MONEY FOR THE PEOPLE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


Why, then, should we not have “one money for the people and the 
Government?” Congress has power “to coin money ”—for whom? 
I answer, for the Government and the people. Isubmit, then, is it 
fair or honest that Congress should make anything money for the 
Government’s use, compel the people to receive it as money, and 
yet for the people’s use be not money at all, no different or better 
than any citizen’s promise to pay” who is of good credit? I say, 
sir, that the proposition is preposterous; that it is false in theory ; 
that it is condemned by all reason, law, and justice ; and I denounce 
it as a scheme of the coinocracy and goldocracy of the country to cheat, 
oppress, and prey upon the necessities of the people and their indus- 
tries by giving coin as inst the paper currency of the people an 
opportunity through the banks to redeem this non-legal-tender paper 
currency, and at such premium as they in their avarice may or can 


ig 

denounce it, sir, as a scheme of sordid, soulless, and cold-blooded 
robbery; a scheme to force upon the country a use for gold which to- 
day has been measurably driven from the marts of trade and hoarded 
in non-use by the more popular legal-tender Treasury note. Am I not 
correct? Ifnot, what reason can be given why the people should 
not have the same Treasury-note legal-tender money that you would 
furnish the Government? It is shown to be legal, and there is no 
longer any doubt about its being constitutional. I ask the candid 
mind to study the proposition a moment, and answer me if it is 
not an unblushing shame for Con to issue a full legal-tender 
note for the payment of debts and dues of the Government to the 
people, and, with full money property and power to pay its debts 
pay it out to the poopie to be used as their circulating medium and 
then immediately r having so paid it ont turn round and de- 
monetize it? 

And yet, sir, this in “ undress” is the naked proposition of my col- 
league, [Mr. BLanp.] But he says the Treasury note p% by 
him may be exchanged for “ legal-tender notes.” What legal-tender 
notes? He stated in his speech on yesterday the Supreme Court 
would likely decide the greenback note unconstitutional; and sup- 
pose it should, then what? I would not be even seemingly unkind 
to my colleague. Evidently he is in a dilemma. I will give him op- 
portunity for reflection and pass on. But when and where exchange- 
able? He says in his proposed substitute: 


And shall be exchangeable for legal tender notes when presented in sums of $100 
or more, for that purpose at the Treasury of the United States. 


HOW IT WORKS. 


Now, sir, to illustrate my idea of this proposition permit me to 
snppose a case. A is a Democrat of Mr. BLAND’s school. B is a 
Greenbacker and a sensible man; he knows and understands what 
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is right and fair, and withal he is a stickler for honest money. A 
owes B $80 on a note; it is due and he calls upon him to make pay- 
ment. B inquires, „What kind of money have you, Mr. A?” He 
answers, Treasury notes.” But B inquires again, What kind of 

notes?” „Why, sir, they are the Treasury notes proposed 
by the Bland substitute for the Crapo bill.“ B at once says, Mr. 
A, I cannot take them; those notes are not money; I have no use for 
promissory notes. I want lawful money or none at all.” “But,” 
says A, “these notes are ; they are the notes of the Govern- 
ment, issued by the Secretary of the Treasury.” B answers, “True, 
that all may be, Mr. A, but they are not money, and I cannot take 
them.” Now, this frets A; he tenders his Bland Treasury notes and 
pleads for mercy, but all to no purpose; B is inflexible. 

Now, what can Ado? He returns home, calls upon his honored 
Representative, and says: Mr. BLAND, I owe that Greenbacker, B, 
$80; I have got the money; have tendered it to him, but he refuses to 
take it; he says it is not money; what am Ido!“ Mr. BLAND, I imag- 
ine, here exhibits a little uneasiness, but inquires, “ What is your 
money, Mr. A?” A replies,“ Some of your Treas notes!” „Ah,“ 
(coloring in the face,) Mr. BLAND says,“ that is strange, but I tell you, 
send them to Washington and exchange them for legal-tender notes.” 
A goes to the express office and sends his $80 to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In due course of mail he receives a letter from the Treas- 
ury Department advising him of the receipt of the $80, for exchange 
for legal-tender notes, but further advising him that under the pro- 
visions of the Bland substitute no exchange can be made for < lead 
sum than $100. 

Now, to be brief with this recital: A, after much trouble and an 
expense of $3.50 or $4, obtains the required amount of legal-tender 
notes, again calls upon B and takes up his note. After a few 
days A again calls upon his worthy Representative, Mr. BLAND, but 
is not in his usual good humor, and says, BLAND, there must be some- 
thing wrong about this Treasury-note business of yours ; besides my 
time and the delay in paying that little note it cost me $4 to get those 
legal-tender notes from Washington. Mr. BLAND, I don’t believe 
I want any more of your Treasury notes.” My colleague isevidently 
in another muddle. Out of compassion for him I will leave him to 
his reflections and passon. Again, the substitute of my colleague 
provides: 

And that said Treasury notes shall be redeemable at the pleasure of the United 
States, in legal-tender notes or coin, at-the option of the Government. 

ABSOLUTE MONEY. AN HONEST DOLLAR. 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, I am again met with a very singular 
proposition. He, us is seen, proposes a Treasury note which is 
not a legal tender with which to redeem the national-bank notes; 
they are not money for any use of the people—to be redeemed at the 
pleasure of the United States in legal-tender notes—or coin, at the 
option of the Government. Now, I submit again to the gentleman, 
if it be true, as he asserts, that coin money is the only and true basis 
of a circulating medium for the country, will it ever be possible for 
the people with his Treasury notes ever to get any coin on them; 
first, for the reason that the Government may upon his proposition 
redeem in legal-tender notes; and, second, for the reason that from 
his declaration and argument the legal-tender notes will be held by 
the Supreme Court unconstitutional, and for that reason, on his 
theory, must all very soon be withdrawn from circulation, so that 
we will only have coin left for redemption, and that to be used 
only at the option of the Government. 

I assert that a more cunningly devised scheme for the direct benefit 
of bankers and brokers could not possibly have been drafted. And, sir, 
upon the theory of his substitute it does not matter what the Supreme 
Court may decide as to the constitutionality or unconstitutionality 
of the greenback dollar. Still, the effect of his Treasury-note system 
means an opportunity for money and gold sharks to speculate upon 
the currency of the Deter 

On the other hand, the Treasury note proposed in my amendment 
is not only an honest dollar to pay the debts of the Government 
but it is also an honest dollar to pay any debt the people may owe. 
Itisa dogal tender, and to all intents and purposes for the uses of 
the people and the Government is absolute money, and will pay all 
debts, public and private, except such as by the terms of contract 
may be required to be paid in coin. 

But the gentleman says it is irredeemable. I answer every pay; 
ment of it is a redemption. Like gold and silver it passes from hand 
tohand, performing every office of money, to-day, to-morrow, and for- 
ever, or at least so long as the Government may continue to exist. 
It is a legal tender for all debts, public and private; it is what the 
people need for their accountings, and in their buying and selling of 
commodities it performs every office of coin money. Why, then, or 
for what reason, should it have a coin basis or a coin redemption? 
What farmer, what laborer, what manufacturer or producer, asks 
for or even thinks of a coin redemption of the greenback dollar? 
Why redeem? Do youreceivecoin? What more of value is it and 
how much more of commodity will it buy? The answer must be, 
not any. Then,again, I ask who wants coinredemption? I answer 
=, none other than the bondholders, the capitalists, and the gold 


g. 
In my amendment I asked for a Treasury note to take the place of 
national-bank circulation, and asked that it be a full legal tender for 
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all debts, public and private. If my proposition had become a law, 
there could be no pretense that it would change or alter subsisting 
contracts. And therefore I say to my colleague while we propose 
to be just to the bondholder, it is also our mission to be just and 
honest with the people ; that while we would faithfully and honestly 
pay every dollar of the publie debt, the National party demands of 
the Government an honest money with full debt-paying power to 
all the people alike. Barring special contracts and 8 the in- 
violability of all contracts, we know no reason why coin money should 
be made a legal tender for some purposes and not for all, and like- 
wise we know of no reason why paper, stamped and coined by au- 
thority of law to perform the office of money, should not also be 
absolute money and a legal tender for payment of debts of the Gov- 
ernment and all the people alike. 

And, sir, I submit, if there shall be a discrimination as to choice of 
material out of which money for the Government and the people 
shall be made, let that discrimination be made in favor of paper 
money. First, forthe reason that it costs the Government but little to 
produce it. Second, clothed with the fiat of the law, it performs all 
the functions of money in all the monetary departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and performs every want, every necessity, and every be- 
neficencerequired to be performed by money among the people. Third, 
it will be purely and absolutely an American institution, wing 
with our growth and 1 our strength; in all times 
it lives with the people, abides with the people in all their prosper- 
ity, their greatness, and their grandeur ; abiding all our misfortunes, 
standing by the people and the Government, it boldly braves all 
danger, and, never doing or knowing dishonor, only falls when the 
nation in the evolution of the ages may sink to rise no more. Fourth, 
gold, on the other hand, isand always has been a sneaking, dastardly 
coward, shrinks from every calamity, unfaithful in every hour of 
national distress; a fawning sycophant in prosperity, but in every 
national adversity a tyrant and despot. And when danger threat- 
ens the life of the body-politic it hies to the fastnesses of dark caves 
and caverns, or flees to a foreign land—a veritable thief, bearing off 
our substance and robbing the people and the Government of the life- 
blood of national power, national preservation, and national exist- 
ence. 

In conclusion, sir, I for my people, for my country—and meaning, 
sir, all my language im emand an honest-money currency for 
the Government and the people. 


ANALYSIS OF THE VOTES ON THE BILL TO EXTEND THE CORPORATE EXISTENCE OF 
NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. Chairman, I now ask permission to print in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks the vote on the Crapo bill, to extend the char- 
ters of national banks, and the material substitutes and amendments 
offered thereto, 

The bill had been reported by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and being upon the House Calendar so far down in the order 
of business that it could not possibly be reached or considered at 
this session, if by this Congress, except under a suspension of rules 
by a two-thirds vote, on Monday, the Ist day of May last, Mr. Crapo, 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, submitted to 
the House the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. No. 4167) to enable national banking associations 
to extend their corporate existence be taken from the House Calen and made 
the special order for the 9th day of May instant after the morning hour, and from 
day to day thereafter until disposed of, not to interfere with the consideration of 
general appropriation and revenue bills; said bill to be considered by the House 
as in Committee of the Whole, shall be open to amendment, including committee 
amendments and an amendment restricting the deposit of lawful money and with- 
drawal of bonds at pleasure ; an amendment in reference to the jurisdiction 
of State courts where a bank is situated in the trial of suits with citizens of that 
locality; also in reference to loans upon real-estate security ; and such other 
a and restrictions as may be germane to the bill, or entire substitutes 
therefor. 

Substantially the same resolution has been submitted to the House 
on two former occasions and was defeated by an ay and no vote. 
On this occasion the resolution was dopre: two-thirds of the mem- 
bers voting in the affirmative, and the following is the vote : 

OTE.—Republicans, Roman letters; Democrats, italics; Greenbackers, small 


l 
VOTE TO SUSPEND THE RULES. 
YEAS—150. 
Aldrich, Carpenter, Ellis, Hepburn, 
Anderson, Chace, Ermentrout, 

f, Chapman, Errett, Hiscock, 
Bayne, Converse, Evins, ‘oblitzell, 
Beach. Cox, William R. Farwell, Chas. B. Horr, 
Belford, Crapo, Farwell, Sewell S. Hubbs, 
Beltzhoover, Cullen, êr, Humphrey, 
Bingham, Ourtin, George, Hutchins, 
Bliss, Cutts, Gibson, Jacobs, 
lms paral, A Sodshalk, 4 savii 

ragg, George YOU ones, ineas 

Briggs, Deering, Guenther, Joyce, 
Browne, De Motte, asson, 
Buck, Deuster, Hardenbergh, Kelley, 
Burrows, Julius C. Dezendorf, Hardy, Ketch 
Butterworth, Dibble, Harris, Benj. W. King, 
Calkins, Dingley, Harris, Henry S. Klotz, 
Camp, Dowd, Haskell, Lacey, 
Campbell, Dugro, Hawk, Lewis, 
Candler, Dunnell, Heilman, Lindsey, 
Cannon, Dwight, Henderson, Lord, 


Lynch, 
ason, 
MoClure, 


Page, 
Parker, 


Payson, Sherwin, 
Peelle, Si S 
Peirce, Skinner, 
Pettibone, Smith, Dietrich C. 
eg s 5 Hyatt 
y, pa ' 
Reed, Speer, j 
Bios; William W, Spooner, 
ich, ` 
Richardson, D. P. Stone, 
Robinson, Geo. D. Talbott, 
Robinson, James S. Taylor, 
Ross, Thomas, 
Russell,“ Thompson, Wm. G. 
Scoville, ‘Townsend, Amos 
Scranton, Tyler, 
Shallenberger, Updegraff, J. T. 
NAYS—65. 
Cox, Samuel S. Jones, James K. 
Oravens, Kenna, 
Culberson, LADD, 
Davidson, Tatham, 
Dunn, Manning, 
Finley, Matson, 
Forp, MeMiltin, 
Forney, Mills, 
Gunter, Morrison, 
Hammond, N. J.  Moagrove, 
HASELTINE, Muldrow 
Hatch, MURCH, 
Herbert, Oates, 
Holman, Paul, 
Hooker, Rick, THERON M. 
House, 5 
JONES, GEO. W. Rosecrans, 

NOT VOTING—“%6. 
Fulkerson, McKenzie, 
Garrison, McKinley 
Geddes, Miller, 
Hammond, John Money, 

armer, Moulton, 
Hazelton, Nolan, 
He 8 Phelps, 
Hewitt, Abram S. Phister, 
Hewitt, G. Pound, 
Hoge, Prescott, 
53 
u a 
Jorgensen, Rice, John B 
nott, Richardson, Jno. S. 
Ritchie, 
Le Fevre, Robeson, 
Marsh, Robinson, Wm. E. 
Martin, Ryan, 
McCook, Shackelford, 


Updegraff, Thomas 


Urner, 


Vance, 


Willis, 

Wise. Gane D. 
Wise, Morgan R. 
Young. 

Singleto n, Otho R 
Thompson, P. B. 


Thus it is seen that 40 Democrats voted for the resolution, and 38 
refused to vote at all; thereby, by the action and non-action of 
Democrats, the resolution was adopted by a two-thirds majority. 


THE BLAND SUBSTITUTE. 
Upon the Bland substitute for the Crapo bill the vote was as follows: 


Bue 

Burrows, Julius C. 
Burrows, Jos. H. 
Butterworth, 
Calkins 


YEAS—71. 
Colerick, Hewitt, G. W. 
Converse, Hoge, 
Con" William k. “Howse 
3 iam oue, 
vens, Jones, James K. 
don, Kenna, 
Davis, Lowndes H. Knott, 

9, * 
Dunn, Le Fevre, 
Finley, Manning, 
Forney, atson, 
Fulkerson, MeMillin, 
Garrison, ills, 
Geddes, Money, 
Gunter, Muldrow, 
HASELTINE, MURCH, 
Hatch, ul. 
Herndon, Phelps, 

NAYS—138. 
De Motte, Hoblitzell, 
Dingle Hamp 
gley, umphrey, 
Dowd, Hutchins, 
Dannell, Jacobs, 
Dwight, Jadwin, 
Ermentrout, Joxxs, Gro. W. 
Errett, Jorgensen, 
Farwell, Sewell S. Kasson, 
Fi 1 Kelley, 
Forp, K am, 
Genge 3 
k, Lewis, 
Grou Lord, 
Hardendergh Marsh, 
' arsh, 
Hamia ‘Benj. W. Necla 
* ure, 
Harris, Henry S. Mi 5 
Haskell, Miles, 
Hazelton, Miller, 
Heilman, Moore, 
Hepburn, Mor 
Hewitt, Abram S. Mh ae 
HM, Neal, 
Hiscock, Norcross, 


Rice, John B. 
RICE, THERON M. 
Rice, William W. 
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Taylor, Van Aernam, 
‘Thomas, Van Horn, 
Thompson, Wm. G. Van Voorhis, 
Townsend, Amos Wadsworth, 
Didegrag J. T Walk 
F-a er, 
Updegraff, Thomas Ward, 
rner, Watson, 
Valentine, Webber, 
NOT VOTING—22. 
Dibrell, Lacey, 
Elis, LADD, 
Farwell, Chas. B. Lindsey, 
Eon” ee 
0 
Gibson, McKenzie, 
Hall, McKinley, 
Hammond John McLane, 
Hi a . Morrison, 
Hardy, Morse, 
Hawk, Mosgrove 
Henderson, Mala“ 
Hooker, Oates, 
Se fo 
u ‘arker, 
Jones, Phi Randall 
ones, neas 
Jo; Reed, 
— Richardson, D. P. 


So the substitute for the section offered by Mr. BLAND was not agreed to. 
THE RICE AMENDMENT. 


The vote upon the amendment offered by Mr. Rice, of Missouri, 


was as follows: 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 44, nays 147, not voting 100; as 


follows: 


YEAS—4. 
Forney, McKenzie, rka, 
Geddes, MeMillin, 8 
Gunter, ills, ' 
HAZELTINE, Muldrow, Turner, Oscar 
Hatch, MURCH, Vance, 
Holma Phelps, Van Horn, 
Joxes, Goce W. Rice, THERON M. arner, 
Jones, James K. Jno. 8. Wellborn, 
Shackelfc hitthorne, 
Lapp, Singleton, Jas. W. Williams, Thomas 
Singleton, Otho R. ilson. 
NAYS—147. 
Dibble, Lewis, Robinson, James S. 
Dingley, Lord, Ross, 
Dugro, hoo 
Dunnell, arsh, ae, 
Dwight, ` Mason, „ 
Elis, McClure, Shultz, 
Ermentrout, McCoid, 
Errett, McCook, Skinner, 
Fito somus, ff BM A men o 
Fimer, Miller, Smith, J. Hyatt 
o0¹ g. 
Gibson, Morey, Spooner, 
Godshalk, Morrison, Stone, 
Grout, Mutchler, Strait, 
Guenther, Neal, —- Rr 
58 John 0 Thompson, Wm. G 
‘ammond, N. J. ‘om Maey 
Hardenbergh, Parker, ‘Townsend, A 
Harris, Benj. W. Payson, Turner, Henry G. 
Harris, Henry 8. Peelle, Tyler, 
Heilman, Peirce, Updegraff, J. T. 
Henderson, Pettibone, Updegraff, Thomas 
Hewitt ‘Abram 8. Preet, Vana 
m an Aernam, 
eck Š Ranney, Tard. 
Hi j Ray, Watson, 
House, Rice, John B Weer” 
0 R 
— Rice, William w. ite, 
Hı ins, Rich, Wiliams, Chas. G. 
Jacobs, Richardson, D. P. Willits, 
Jadwin, Ritchie, Wood, Walter A. 
Kelley, Robeson, oung. 
Robinson, Geo. D. 
NOT VOTING—100. 
Chapman, Hawk, 
Cornell, Hazelton, Le Fevre, 
Crowley, y an. — ? 
Davidson, Hooker, ai 
Dezendorf, orr, ‘orse, 
Dibrell, Hubbell, M 
Dom Jones Phin von 
eas 
= ones, 
Fisher, Joyce, Pacheco, 
Frost, Kasson, Page, 
Fulkerson, Ketcham, Paul, 
i Knot, Reed,” 
Harmer, Lacey, Robertson, 
Robinson, Wm. E. 


ton, 
Shallenberger, 
Sherwin, 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 


hens, 


Ti 
Taylor, 
, . 


Tucker, 


U; 
Van Voorhi 


Wadsw 
Walker, 


s, 


FINAL PASSAGE OF THE BILL. 
The vote of the House upon the final passage of the Crapo bill was 


as follows: 
ane Cnn wae taken; and there were—yeas 125, nays 67, not voting 99; as 
WS: 
YEAS—125. 
Aldrich, Evins, Mi 3 Si fi 
= ts seren ff Kg 
Bayne, Flower, Miller, Skinner, 
Beach, Garrison, Moore, Smith, A. Herr 
More: Smith, ich C. 
Bingham, Mutehler, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Bliss, Grout, Neal, Spaulding, 
Guenther, Norcross, Spooner, 
Hall, O'Neill, Stone, 
Burrows, Julius C. Hammond, John Strait, 
Bu H: h, = a Anonas vn G 
Calkins, Harris, . son, ompson, Win. G. 
Campbell, Harris, Henry 8. Peelle, Tillman, 
Candler, H askel, Peirce, Townsend, Amos. 
Cannon, Heilman, Pettibone, Tier, 
Carpenter, Henderson, Phelps, pdegraff, J. T. 
Caswell, Hiscock, Pound, Updegraff, Thomas 
Chace, Hoblitzell, Prescott, Urner, 
Covington, Houk, Ranney, Van Aernam, 
ee Humphrey. Ray, bbe 
Been fee” i Wilda, Wats 
a e acobs, ce, atson, 
Da Jadwin, Rich, Webber, 
De Moti Tate Richardson, 55 8. Whits, 
0 no. &. 
Deuser, Lewis, Ritchie, Williams, Chas. G. 
Diddle, Robeson, A 
Bu. L Robinson, Geo. D. Wood, Walter A. 
Dunnell, Robinson, Jas. S. oung. 
Dwight, McClure, Rose, 
Elis, cCoid, Russell, 
Ermentrout, McCook, Ryan, 
NAYS—467. 
Aiken, Cook, Joxxs, GEO. W. Shackelford, 
Anderson, Oravens, Jones, James K. Simonton, 
Atkins, Kenna, Singleton, Jas. W. 
Cutts, Knott, Singleton, R. 
— Davis, Lowndes H. 2 rine, 
Blow Dunn, evre, mger, 
BRUMM, Finley, Marsh, Stockslager, 
BURROWS, Jos. H. FORD, = caw ee 2 re 
Cabell, Forney, ‘cKenzie, Turner, Henry 
Caldwell, Geddes, McMillin, Turner, Oscar 
Cassidy, Gunter, Money, Vance, 
Clardy, Hammond, VN. J. M Warner, 
Clark, HASELTINE, Muldrow, Wellborn, 
Clements, Hatch, Mun Whitthorne, 
Cobb, H ail, Williams, Thomas 
Colerick, Holman, Wilson. 
Converse, House, RICE, THERON M. 
NOT VOTING—99. 
Armjeld, Dibrell, Joyce, Scales 
Atherton, Dowd, = 4 — 
Barbour, Dugro, etcham, Scran 
Belford, Errei King, Shallenberger, 
ery, Farwell, Chas, B. Lacey, Sherwin, 
Fisher, Latham, Faea r 
Blackburn, Frost, Leedom, teele, 
Bo: Gibson, M ele Talos 7 
man, an 5 
Bragg, Hardy, Martin, Taylor, 
Brewer, Harmer, MeLane, . W. 
— Hazel Mors 2 
ton, orse, 
Buckner, Hepburn, M 3 alentine, 
Camp, Herbert, M Van Hamn 
Herndon, Nolan, Van Voorhis, 
Chapman, Hewitt, Abram S. Oates, ads 
Cornell, Hewitt, G. Pacheco, Walker, 
Coz, Samuel &. Hill, Page, Washburn, 
Coz, William R. Hooker, Paul, Wheeler, 
Sara d Hubbell, Reed” Wise George D 
u 8 $ 
Darrall, 'ubds, Wise, Morgan R. 
Davidson, Jones, Phineas Robinson, Wm. E. Wood, Ben; ¥ 
Dezendorf, Jorgensen, Rosecrans, 


Upon the bill reported by Mr. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, “to correct an error in 
section No. 2504 of the United States Revised Statutes, 1878,” in rela- 
tion to 

WOOLEN OR KNIT GOODs, 
the vote was as follows. 


IX RELATION TO WOOOLEN OR KNIT GOODS. 


YEAS—1%. 

Aldrich, Bisbee, Buck, Caswell, 
Anderson, iss, Burrows, Julius C. Chace, 
Atherton, Bowman, Butterworth, Converse, 
Barr, Brewer, . omg Crapo, 
Bayne, Briggs, Candler, Ourtin, 
Belford, Browne, Cannon, Dawes, 

BRUMM, Carpenter, s 
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De M Hub Parker, Spooner, 
Dezendorf, Hubb” Paul, Steele, 
pees: 5 . — A Eos — 
w aco eirce, 'albott, 
t, Jorgensen, Pettibone, Taylor, 
E Phelps, homas, 
Farwell, Sewell 8. Kelley, Prescott, Thompson, Wm. G 
Fisher, b Ranney, 
FORD, Klotz, Ray, Townsend, Amos 
Frost, Lacey, Rice, John B. hen 
Fulkerson, Lapp, Rich, pdegraff, J. T. 
Geddes, Lewis, Ritchie, Updegraff, Thomas 
George, Robeson, rner, 
Gibson, —.— Robinson, Geo. D. Valentine, 
fae d, John McCook, Robinson, * 35 aoo, 
ammond, Jo! m. E. wo 
Harmer, MeKinley, Ross, ait, 
Harris, W. McLane, Russell, Walker, 
Harris, Henry S. Miles, Ryan, West, 
Haskell, Moore, Scranton, te, 
Hazelton, Morey, Shallenberger, Williams, Chas, G 
Henderson, Mosgrove, i Willits, 
Hepburn, Mutchler, Shi btm E 
Hil, Neal, Smith, A. Herr Wise, Morgan R. 
aste oa Smith. pi H 0 We 
Horr, Page, Spaulding, hg 
NAYS—49, 
Atkins, Cravens, Knott, Stockelager, 
y Oulberson, Le Fevre, Strait, 
Bla rn, Davidson, Manning, Thompson, P. B 
Blount, Lowndes H. Martin, Townshend, W. 

n, atson, Tucker, 

3 Dann MeMillin, Turner, Henry G. 
Carlisle, Forney, Mills, Turner, Oscar 
Cassidy, Gunter, Morrison, Warner, 
Olements, Hewitt, G. W. Oates, We 

ouse, 
Cook, Joxxs, GEO. W. Rosecrans, 
Coz, Samuel &. Jones, James K. Springer, 
NOT VOTING—107. 
A Dowd, Kenna, Richardson, J. S. 
poten: Down. Tatham, — 
Ba r, Dunn, Seales, 
Beach, Ellis, Leedom, Scoville, 
Belmont, Evins, Lindsey, Shackelford, 
Belizhoover, Farwell, Chas. B. Lowe, Sherwin, 
Rlancharad f rrison, Á — Jas. W. 
a on, Jas. 

ee Rodak McClure, Singleton, Otho R. 

ragg, Tou ‘ 
Burrows, Jos. H. Guenther, McKenzie, ks, 
Cabell, ee K. J. oe as 
Caldwell, ardenberg oney, stephens, 
Calkins, Hardy, Moree, Upson, 
Camp, HLASELTINE, Moulton, Vance, 
Chapman, Hatch, Muldrow, Van Aernam, 
Olardy, Heilman, MURCH, Van Voorhis, 
Olark, Herbert, Nolan, 
Cornell, erndon, Norcross, Wash 
Cox, William R. Hewitt, Abram S. Pacheco, ‘Watson, 
Covi: oge, Pa; Webber, 
Crowley, Hooker, Pound, Wh 
Cullen, Houk, Williams, 

utts, 'utchins, Reed, Wi D. 

adwin, Rice, TRERox M. Wi Be in 
Davis, George R. Jones, Phineas Rice, William W. W. Walter A. 
x Joyce, Richardson, D. P. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE TAXATION. 


Mr. Chairman, as to the bill now under consideration, I am opposed 
to it, and for, in my own judgment, manifest good and sufficient rea- 
sons, shall give it my negative vote. 

It has been stated, repeated, and rerepeated by the gentlemen who 
have advocated the passage of this measure, and as a reason for its 
becoming a law, first, that we have already an overflowing Treasury; 
and, second, that it is our duty as legislators to, so far as possible, 
relieve the onerous burdens resting upon the people. It is said that 
our internal-revenue system is a relic of the late war and that since 
the war has ended and the country has long since settled down to 
the even tenor of the good old ante-bellum times this tax may be 
dispensed with and ought to be removed from our statute-books. 

It is true the war is ended, and that for a period of seventeen 
years the country has been measurably peaceful and quiet; but gen- 
tlemen must not forget that as an incident and bequest of that 
long and bloody struggle the debt still remains, an incubus upon 
the nation’s prosperity, the interest on which is to-day sapping the 
life-blood and eating up the substance of the people. 

In 1865, when the tread of hostile armies had ceased to reverberate 
through the land, when President Lincoln had issued his proclama- 
tion announcing to the world that at last the end had come, the 
Union saved, and that the authority of the Federal Government 
Was again supreme, the aggregate unpaid war debt amounted to 
about $2,600,000,000, 

Large as our debt then was it is demonstrable that it was clearly 
within the power of the Government to have paid every dollar, prin- 
cipal and interest, within the period of the next succeeding ten 
years, and this, Mr. Chairman, I assert might have been accom- 
plished without violating any contract with creditors or the impo- 
sition of any additional tax burden upon the people. At that period 
less than one-tenth of our aggregato debt was payable in coin; 
under the terms of the contract creating it, more than nine-tenths 
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was payable in lawful money of the United States, and every dollar 
of it was subject to option payment by the Government on or before 
the Ist of January, 1869. 

The total revenue collected for 1865 was 8620, 000, 000, and the total 
expenditures were $385,000,000, leaving a surplus of $235,000,000. In 
1866 the Government’s current contingent expenses were $206, 000,000, 
and in 1867$229,000,000. Now, with an annual income of $620,000,000 
flowing into the Treasury, the annual surplus, averaging $350,000,- 
000, would have pat every dollar of the public debt, principal and 
interest, within the period I have named, and we would have still 
had a surplus to spare. In 1865, 1866, and 1867, money was plenty, 
liberal prices were paid for labor, and produce of all kinds found 

markets and remunerative sales all over the land. The coun 
try from North to South, from East to West, was never more pros- 
perous. 

And sir, I assert that there has never been a period in our Ameri- 
can history when the burden of taxation bore less heavily upon the 
8 and the country than it did within the period I have named. 

ur revenue system, especially the laws relating to internal reve- 
nue, was more just to the pongi and more evenly distributed the 
burden of taxation among all the people than now. And it will be 
remembered that in those prosperous years it was easier to collect 
the $620,000,000, and produced less distress to the country than to 
collect $400,000,000 or even $300,000,000 at any period since. This 
being true then, I appeal to gentlemen on the floor to answer, why 
has not the nation’s war debt been paid? And why to-day, instead 
of these weeks and months consumption of our time and the nation’s 
energies in devising plans to filch from the pittance income of labor 
and production to the exclusion of capital and moneyed rings, mill- 
ions of dollars for interest money, are we not out of debt? 

Mr. Chairman, the answer to my foregoing inquiries is obvious. 
The capitalists and bankers of the country, the moneyed Shylocks of 
America and Europe, profiting by their four years of profitable ex- 
portance in manipulating our currency and bonds, and profiting, too, 

the grand success of their English masters in plundering the peo- 
ple of England, through the instrumentality of a public debt, and 
as an inducement for Dietz accomplishment, insidiously announced 
the damnable heresy that “a national debt is a public blessing.” 
And to this they supplemented, with siren tone and patriotic elo- 
quence: 

We have just d e from a great national struggle which cost us dearly in 
blood and treasure. e are weary and should have rest. This generation has 
3 its part well; it has furnished with a lavish hand the sinews of war in 

lood and and covered itself all over with glory in saving the Union. 


Now itis but fost that we divide honors with those who come after us. Let the 
posterity of honored fathers pay this debt. 


When in fact and in truth these sirens in the days of the people’s 
rejoicing were but masked thieves, ‘‘ wearing the livery of heaven” 
but to rob and plunder the national Treasury. Their real purpose 
was to fasten upon the neck of American industry and production an 
onerous interest-bearing and interest-producing irredeemable debt. 
Their purpose was to fund the debt into long-time bonds, and for the 
benefit of banks and those who had large capital for investment. 


A DEBT A CURSE TO A NATION. 


It is an axiom that a debt is a curse to a nation as it is to the in- 
dividual. The funding into long-time coin bonds a lawful money 
contract debt, as was done in the years that followed 1865, when the 
Government and the people had the means at hand of a speedy 
liquidation, I regard as one of the most infamous acts of American 
legislation in our history. It was legislation favoring the rich and 
capital, the bankers and corporate monopolists, and the oppression 
of labor and production. 

Under the revenue law as it stood in 1865 taxation rested meas- 
urably alike upon all the people. It reached with something of 
equitable fairness and drew in equal proportion from the income of 
the millionaire, the mechanic, and the humble farmer; it drew from 
the gains of the artisan and the manufacturer; it received aid from 
trades and professions, and from the merchant, the operators and 
owners of telegraphs and railroads; it reached the bonanza kings of 
the mines and the jobbers and speculators in bonds and mortgages 
on Wall street. 

The debt had been created in the interest of the people, all the peo- 

le; all were equally benefited, and therefore all morally and legally 
und, in the ratio of their financial ability, to aid in its payment. 
Good financial spay demanded payment while the country was pros- 
perous and had to hand abundance of means of payment; the war 
was ended, the nation’s heart was proud, and the people were fullof 
rejoieings; the nation’s Treasury was overflowing, $240,000,000 in 
1865, and without the revenue reductions which were soon made, the 
decrease in fiscal expenditures, and the increase of trade and business, 
we may reasonably anticipate, would have largely increased this 
amount to, say, $400,000,000 of annual surplus. 


WHY IT WAS NOT PAID, 


Why, then, was not the debt paid? Nine-tenths of it was a law- 
ful money contract, and contracted upon the greenback basis of 
value, and the nback was a legal tender for it in payment. I 
answer, Mr. Chairman, it was not paid because we could not pay, 
nor because we had not the means of payment; it was not paid be- 
cause the masses of the people did not want it paid, not because 
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the masses of the people did not wish the Government to be free 


from debt; but it was not paid because about one-half of 1 per | criticised the action of Con 


cent. of the American ol demanded that it should not be 
paid. And, sir, this one-half of 1 per cent. were the representa- 
tives of the t consolidated capital of the country—the men who 
own railroads and telegraphs, the millionaires, the bonanza kings 
of our gold and silver mines, the bond gamblers and stock jobbers 
on Wall street, the same class of men who in 1862, by threats of vio- 
lence to the success of the Union’s cause, bullied and badgered Con- 
to adopt the two exceptions to the law creating the greenback 
ollar, and then afterward with thieving avarice and skillful knav- 
ery defamed its credit until it was oy worth thirty-eight cents on 
the dollar. It was not paid becanse the capitalists of the country, 
who had discredited the greenback, the people’s money, the money 
that paid the soldier in the field and the sailor at the mast, then with 
their gold bought it up at thirty-eight cents on the dollar and invested 
in the Government 5-20 bonds at par, demanded that the debt be 
funded. These were the men, the only men, who demanded that 
the debt should not be paid. And why did they do it? The reason 
is apparent. They demanded that the debt should be funded into 
long-time, non-taxable bonds, and their motive was, first, it afforded 
them a secure investment—I may say a lucrative investment—for 
their surplus thousands and millions; and second, funding of the 
debt meant a large reduction of internal-xevenue income and their 
consequent release from all the burdens of taxation as then existed. 
To the class of persons to whom I have referred to pay the debt 
implied that they would be required to pay 10 per cent. upon all 
their incomes in excess of $5,000 and 5 per cent. on all sums over 
$600 and under $5,000, while to fund this debt implied a release from 

all Federal taxation. 

THE EFFECT OF NON-PAYMENT. 

It is estimated that the annual income of William H. Vanderbilt 

is $30,000,000. Under the law as it was in 1865 he would be re- 

uired to pay into the national Treasury per annum $3,000,000. 

d Jay Gould, Huntington, Belmont, and others from one to two 
millions. 

I repeat, the funding of the war debt implied a release of all capital 
and incomes from internal-revenue taxation, and a transfer of the 
burden of the payment of the interest and principal of this debt from 
the shoulders of those most able, and for highest considerations of 
justice and fair dealing under the greater obligation to pay, to the 
shoulders of the delving and toiling masses. 

But, sir, cowardly and selfish as was the appeal of capital, and 
servile and censurable as was our then sitting Congress, the demand 
was heeded, the debt funded, and an act passed to so amend our in- 
ternal- revenue law as to release capital and Shylocks who had amassed 
their millions by“ bearing“ the people's money on the one hand, 
and taking every advantage of the Government’s necessities on the 
other during the war, from all taxation in aid of paying a single 
dollar of the debt. So that to-day, sir, this debt, by virtue of the 
servile and I may say iniquitous legislation of the past, still rests an 
incubus upon the people, a very vampire upon the life of our strug- 
gling industries. : 

The disposition of past Congresses, including that of 1865 and 
1866, has manifestly been opposed to the payment of the public debt; 
each and every reduction of the revenue is significant of such pur- 


pose. ` 

The following table, compiled from official sources, shows the re- 
ductions of internal revenue commencing in July, 1866 
(Nah ORD tily 18! K 
Astof Maroh 21007... ¶ðy deans ss sepebasmminasenae 
e ves va ene A ss 23, 000, 000 
Act of March 31, 1868, 


SRO Fe ING (on RR Cece teat Eee at 45, 000, 000 
AGG Of Tny 36, 2870... y . 55, 000, 000 
Ase at: Sime AB ye oss è dd E 21, 131, 000 


249, 131, 000 
To which may be added the reductions made in revenue from cus- 
toms: 
eee 
Act of May 1. 1872, 
Act of Juno G. 1873 ꝶꝶ0ꝙM A :: 554„„4„„%%ũ 
making a grand total of annual reduction of 5310, 346,409. 
A RETROSPECT. 


In looking back over the past seventeen years of our national history 
I ask, can there be any doubt of the ability of the Government to 
have paid every dollar of the public debt, in good faith to all cred- 
itors, and without distressing the country or the eee And 1 
submit, would it not have been far better to have done so. And I 
further submit, can it be conceived that any honest, philanthropic 
statesman, standing in the sunlight of the surroundings of 1865 and 
1866, legislating as the people’s financier, with full knowledge of the 
resources of the Government and the people, adopting as the true 
policy of Congress what under similar circumstances would have 

en his own policy as an individual, could have done otherwise or 
voted otherwise than for payment? Treating the cause of the coun- 
try as his own, and her interests as his own, I unhesitatingly say 
he could not. The sequence then is inevitable. Con servilely 


bowed to the demands of the moneyed princes, and bound the people 
in chains and slavery. 


Mr. Chairman, I have made this brief review of our war debt and 
ss in relation to it mainly for the 
send sie of showing t this House and the country how completely 
ongress ever has been and now is under the control of capital, and 
how servilely it has ever yielded to the demands of capital, to the 
rejudice of the rights and the oppressing of the masses of the people. 
have done so to show that it hasever been the fixed determination 
and p se of the controlling majority in Congress to not only 
rocrastinate payment of the public debt, but virtually to place it 
beyond the reach of payment. This object has been accomplished 
by two different methods, but both equally effective in producing 
the same end. One method has been funding into long-time bonds. 
And the other is the gradual reduction of revenue income, so as to 
render payment impossible. I charge, sir, that there is a fixed deter- 
mination to so manipulate the finances of the country as to make 
the payment of the public debt impossible. 


HOW STANDS THE CASE TO-DAY? 


On the 30th of May last, as shown by the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, there was due of the three-and-a-half bonds (extended) 
$475,000,000. Now, sir, the best that can be hoped for, if the income 
remains unchanged and no material increase in expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1883 over 1882, is that we will be able to pay during the fiscal 
year of 1883, out of the combined sum of sinking fund and surplus, 
about $120,000,000 of this debt; when, sir, the fact is appropriations 
already made by this Congress for pensions, for river and harbor 
improvements, and other purposes, are in excess of appropriations 
for 1882 by at least $50,000,000, which upon a most careful caleula- 
tion will leave very little in excess of the estimated $65,000,000 sink- 
ing fund for payment on the public debt. 

his bill proposes to reduce the revenue derived from internal 
taxation by about $26,000,000; and, sir, we may anticipate, from the 
character of the numerous amendments proposed and the zeal with 
which they are urged, that the bill upon its final passage will bear 
upon its face a reduction of revenue amounting at least to $35,000,000. 
I therefore denounce this bill as but another scheme of capital, in 
its relentless war upon industry, to procrastinate and so tie up the 
ganis of the Government as to render it impossible to pay the public 

ebt. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen on this floor have denounced our in- 
ternal-reyenue system, in fact all internal-revenue taxation. And 
my colleague [Mr. BLAND] declared in his ch on yesterday that 
this internal- revenue system isa system of espionage inconsistent 
with the liberty and freedom of the citizen.“ So long as the Gov- 
ernment requires revenue I know of no way to obtain it only by 
some system of taxation. All revenue is derived directly or indi- 
rectly from the people. All customs duties are an indirect tax upon 
the consumers of imported goods, and to the extent the tariff protects 
our home manufactories the people are taxed upon their consump- 
tion of our home production, not, however, for revenue but for the 
benefit of the manufacturer. As to the right of the Government to 
levy taxes for all necessary revenue there can be no question. 

And, sir, I conceive it makes but little difference how or under 
what system taxes are levied upon the ple, only that the law 
shall so distribute the burden that it shall rest with equitable fair- 
ness upon all the people alike and in proportion to their ability to 
pay. The genius of our American system of government is equal 
3 to all her citizens, the rich, the poor, the high, and hum- 

le. It protects alike all trades, all arts, all professions, all indus- 

tries, and all capital; hence the correlative obligation of the citizen 

to maintain and proiect the Government in the ratio of his ability 

and means. None should be exempted, no one should be excused. 
INJUSTICE OF THE PRESENT INTERNAL-REVENUE SYSTEM. 

I am prepared to not only admit but to prove that our present in- 
ternal-revenue system is not only unjust but damnable in principle, 
and this especially for the reason of its apparent designed iniquitous 
discriminations. 

Under existing law it imposes its burdens upon a class of our peo- 
ple least able to it, while thousands of millions of producin 
wealth and billions of capital remuneratively employed neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly pays a single dollar of the annual revenue col- 
lected for the maintenance of the Government. Over $2,400,000,000 
of pot a invested in municipal, county, State, and Federal bonds 
is either by law exempted from all taxation, or protected by it in 
hiding from assessment, by the shrewd device of capitalists. And to 
this sum may be added $600,000,000 more invested in individual 
notes, bonds, and mort; All this and more has come by the per- 
sistent effort of capital to bend the acts of government to sordid and 
selfish purposes. And while I cannot, on account of the real needs 
of government for revenue, advise a repeal of existing law, I do 
demand, in the name of justice and in the interest of the people, a 
revision. And I suggest in making such revision, as also the revis- 
ion contemplated by the tariff, that it may be well to heed the noble 
sentiment uttered by General Jackson in his memorable veto mes- 
sage of the United States Bank, when he said: 

It is to be regretted that the rich and powerful too often bend the acts of gov- 


ernment to their selfish p Distinctions in society will always exist under 
every just government; ty of talents, of education, and of wealth cannot 
be — by human institutions. 

the full enjoyment of the gifts of Heaven, and the fruits of superior industry, 


economy, and virtue, every man is equally entitled to protection by law. But 
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when the laws undertake to add to these natural and just advantages artificial 
distinctions, to grant titles, gratuities, and exclusive privileges; to make the rich 
richer and the potent more powerful; the humble members of society, the farm- 
ers, mechanics, and laborers, who have neither the time nor the means of secur- 
ing like favors to themselves, have a right to complain of the injustice of their 
government. There are no necessary evils in government. Its evils exist only 
in abuses. If it would confine itself to equal protection and as Heaven does its 
rains, shower its favors alike on the high and low, the rich and poor, it would be 
an unqualified blessing. 

Nearly every change or reduction in the internal-revenue law since 
1865 has been upon the demand of and in the interest of capital. 
And, sir, such is the fact and the rule as applied to this bill. This 
bill comes here in charge of the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, [Mr. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, ] and it is urged by him as 
a very wise, just, and philanthropic measure. Yes, he tells us the 
tax should be removed from matches and proprietary articles, such 
as medicines and cosmetics. The fax is 1 cent on a box of one hun- 
dred matches and 1 cent on a bottle of medicine worth twenty-five 
cents. 

Now, sir, to remove this tax will be a loss to the revenue of about 
eight million dollars per annum, so immense with this insignificant 
tax is the quantity consumed each year. But who will be benefited? 
Mark my word, not the consumer—the masses who buy patent medi- 
cines and matches—for, I assert, the cost to the consumer will re- 
main the same, and this little “ one cent,” instead of benefiting the 
people, will be absorbed as an additional profit by the manufacturer 
and dealer. And the same may be said as to the reduction of tax on 
cigars and 8 But the banks have been clamoring at the 
door of the Ways and Means Committee room, and as usual they 
have obtained a hearing and moved the great big heart of the Ways 
and Means Committee to favorable action. There are to-day about 
twenty-two hundred national banks with an aggregate capital of 
$364,000,000. They have, as shown by the latest official reports, a cir- 
culation of about ,000,000. This amount of notes is issued, then, 
charged simply with the cost of issue. These notes the banks under 
the law are privileged to use as money in their business for the period 
of twenty years. This use of the $320,000,000 is a pn gratuity to 
the banks. Now, for this great privilege of being furnished by the 
Government with this enormous capital they are ss ay by exist- 
ing law to pay a pittance tax to the Government of one-twelfth of 
1 per cent. per month upon their average circulation of these notes; 
also one-twenty-fourth of 1 per cent. per month upon their capital 
beyond the average amount invested in United States bonds. 

These banks are permitted under their charters to receive deposits, 
about 60 per cent. of which they are allowed to use in their busi- 
ness of exchange and discount; and for this privilege they pay a tax 
of one twenty-fourth of 1 per cent. per month upon the average of 
said deposits. The banks complain that these taxes are a great 
hardship, and ask Con to relieve them from all tax charge under 
the law except upon their circulation. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not hestitate to say, Oh, shame! where is thy 
blush?” So high a privilege, a favor so beneficent in opportunity is 
vouchsafed to no person or class of persons save a national banker, 
and yet these national banks are whining, begging sycophants at the 
door of Congress asking to be relieved from the payment of this pit- 
tance of tax. These same banks divided among themselves in the last 
year as net profit over $60,000,000, and reports show that their average 
net income, that is, of all the national banks in the United States, 
was about 10 per cent. upon their aggregate capital. All the taxes 
paid by national and independent banks combined only amount to 
about $13,000,000, while they possess and control aggregate résources 
amounting to $2,250,000,000. 

Now, I ask, in all reason and justice, why should these taxes be 
taken off? Has this Congress decided, are gentlemen on this floor 
prepared to say that the capital of this country shall bear none of 
the burdens of government? Is it true that capital has become the 
special pet, the foster-child of the Government; that it is to be fa- 
vored with all privile all prerogatives, all protection, and in 
turn bear none of its burdens? The answer is potent. Such has 
been the unvarying tendency of legislation for the last seventeen 
ads ap the act before us is but the consummation of the wrong 
and the outrage which had its beginning in 1866. 

Do gentlemen tell us that we shall raise all needed revenue from 
the tariff as revised, and that it shall be made equitable and just so 
that the burden shall rest on all the people alike? I answer all 
such pretenses are a show and a fraud. Thestaple articles for which 
a tariff protection is demanded are iron, cotton, and woolen goods 
and sugar; and who does not know that all such taxes are at last 
pad by the consumer, and this not in proportion to his wealth or 

is ability to pay, but rather in the ratio of his necessity for the 
use of the article upon which the duty has been imposed? And, 
sir, the people who travel by rail and the western farmer who by 
railroad sends his wheat and corn to the Atlantic seaboard market 
pays in freights and tolls the $28 per ton duty on steel rails, so that 
it is clear that a revenue by custom duties falls unequally upon the 
people and by far the heaviest upon the laboring and the producing 
classes. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT BILL. 


No man in this House more clearly and thoroughly understands 
this question in all its bearings than the learned and very astute ad- 
vocate of a protective tariff from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the 


Committee on Ways and Means. And hence his zeal for the abolish- 
ment of internal-revenue taxes, for the twofold p (1) to make 
way for his incoming protective-tariff scheme, the great hobby of 
his life, and (2) the relief of banks and all capital from any and all 
responsibility in bearing the burdens incident to government, the 
accomplishment of both being the darling plot, the ideal scheme ot 
consolidated capital. 

This bill pro to relieve bank checks from being stamped. 
What tax is paid by the ple more easily than the stamp tax on 
checks? Or what tax paid by a classof ponle more able to payit? 
Who demands that this tax be taken off? I have never heard the 

ple complain. It is a well-known fact that bankers are asking 
it, and why? Because they, instead of their customers, pay about 
two-thirds of this tax, and well can they afford to do it with a large 
class of depositors for the privilege of the use and as an encourage- 
ment to deposits. 

The number of depositors in the various banking institutions of 
the country amounts to about 8,000,000, and of this number the 
average deposit of each is about $350, upon which is raised, by this 
two-cent stamp duty, about two and a quarter millions of dollars, 
two-thirds of which, as I have said, is paid by the bankers them- 
selves. The bill proposes $180,000 reduction of tax on rectifiers and 
wholesale dealers in whisky, and a slight relief to manufacturers of 
tobacco. What relief, I inquire of the honorable tleman in 
charge of this bill, does this afford to the people? The capitalist 
who carries a large stock of distilled liquors and the manufacturer 
of tobacco and cigars may make a little larger profit, but to the 
consumers of these classes of goods the price will remain the same. 


WHO NEED RELIEF. 


Mr. Chairman, if there is any one class of persons who really need, 
I may say who really deserve, relief from the onerous burdens and 
exactions of our internal-revenue law they are the farmers of the 
country who grow and produce tobacco. Like the crop of corn and 
wheat, it isthe product of the farm grown by their toil and labor. 
The law as it now stands prohibits the farmer from making any sale 
of his crop, under high penalty, to any one except a Government 
licensed dealer in leaf tobacco ora manufacturer. This bill proposes 
no material change, except, perhaps, lowers a little the license tax 
of the dealer and manufacturer, but so far as the farmer is concerned 
it affords him no relief whatever. 

The result of this is, the poor farmer is obliged to haul his crop of 
three hundred or one thousand pounds, often a long distance, to one 
of these dealers, and when there he is subjected to the knavery of a 
man who is protected from all competition which is ever found in an 
open market, and compelled to take such price as he can get or not 
sell at all. Now, I ask why it is that gentlemen’s philanthropy to, 
as they profess, relieve the people from some of the burdensome ex- 
actions of this law, they have given no thought to the delving, toil- 
ing farmer! His little crop of tobacco is the crop of his farm; it is 
his dependence, in many instances it is his only income. Now, why 
in all justice and reason may he not sell to whom he pleases in the 
open market as his neighbor is permitted to sell his corn and wheat? 


WHO ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


Mr. Chairman, I leave Republicans and Democrats who vote for 
this bill to answer to their constituents in the tobacco-growing dis- 
tricts of the country. In this bill you afford relief, when no relief 
is really needed, to the capitalistic dealer and manufacturer, and the 
dealer in distilled spirits, by reducing his tax, and thereby affording 
him an opportunity for increased profits, but the poor farmer you 
hold with tyrannical power under your iron heel of oppression. I 
characterize this act as I do the motive which has given it being, but 
another proof of the disposition of the ruling majority to aggran- 
dize capital at the cost and expense of labor; to encourage monopoly 
to prey upon and enslave industry and production. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt, from the sentiment I hear ex- 
pressed on this floor, that this bill or one of substantially like import 
will become a law; and now, sir, Iam impressed that it will pass, 
not as a partisan measure, not as the foster-child of the Republican 
or the Democratic party. but as the pet scheme of the very large 
ruling majority of the Forty-seventh Congress, And, sir, I declare 
to this House and the country that from the events of concurrent 
history for the pam seventeen years I believe it to be but the con- 
summation of the d purpose and scheme of capital and monopo- 
listic wealth of the country, represented in all these years by a large 
ruling majority in 3 to, first, render inevitable a postpone- 
ment of the payment of the public debt; and, second, to release the 
mammoth and consolidated wealth of the country from bearing any 
portion of the taxation necessary for either the payment of that debt 
or any of the current contingent expenses of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

WHO BEAR THE BURDENS. 


And, sir, I assert that the abolition of the internal-revenue sys- 
tem, as it existed at the close of the war, was and will be but the 
veritable accomplishment of this purpose and end. It is the trans- 
fer of all the financial burdens of the Government from the shoul- 
ders of capital, capitalists, land bonanza kings, to the shoulders of 
sweating and toiling productionandlabor. The moneyed financiers 
and Shylocks so understand it and to this end have they insidiously, 
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industriously, and earnestly labored, until the acme of their ambi- 
tion has become an accomplished fact and the victory won. 

One word more. We have been repeatedly told during this session 
“that we must not pay off the bonded debt too fast;” „that we 
have an overflowing Treasury;” „therefore income should be re- 
duced.” And we are farther told “that too rapid a payment of the 
public debt would have a tendency to disturb the financial condition 
of the country,” force banks into liquidation, &c. Now, sir, what 
does all this mean? I will tell you what it means, at least what I 
think it means. It means, sir, that it is the fixed purpose of the 
ruling majority in this House of both parties to so reduce the Goy- 
ernment’s income as to render itimpossible to make more than nomi- 
nal annual payments on the public debt, and to carry over for the 
benefit of bankers and capitalists the bulk of the $475,000,000 of 34 
per cent. bonds now due until 1891; and so on until 1907, And 
then, for want of funds to make payment of the whole debt, perpet- 
uate it still by refunding. 

CONCLUSION. 

Now, sir, I know this is not what the people want. It is not such 
treatment as the toiling millions of the country deserve. On the 
other hand they want the nation’s debt paid; and, sir, I predict, 
understanding their rights, they will demand that it shall be paid, 
and more than this, that the laws of the nation be so enacted that 
capital shall bear its fair proportion of all burdens of Federal taxa- 
tion. 

I am no alarmist; I have no part or lot with those who would ex- 
cite or inflame the passions or prejudices of men; but with an earnest 
desire to serve my country I ask gentlemen to call a halt, to look 
well to this legislation and take no action that would tend to unset- 
tle the already feverish relations existing between capital and labor, 
but rather by wise forethought so legislate as to protect the pro- 
ducer of wealth equally with the holder or consumer, and by just, 
generous action consolidate these two ge agencies. Let us dare 
to do right, looking only for our reward in the unity, pesco pinty: 
and prosperity of all our people. No favored class, but a justly dealt 
with, harmonious whole. 


Land Patents in the Virginia Military Land District of Ohio. 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 8. ROBINSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 1, 1882, 


rt of House bill No. 6520 in relation to land patents in the Virginia mili- 
Sane tary land district of Ohio. ai 

Mr. ROBINSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A residence of thirty-five years in the Virginia mili- 
tary district of Ohio,and familiarity with the title to the bounty 
lands granted by acts of the Virginia Legislature running from 1778 
to 1784, and during that time having often been an eye-witness to 
acts of hardship and injustice to the hardy pioneer, and with the view 
of confirming the title to these lands in the possession of these set- 
tlers I introduced House bill No. 5123 in the early part of the session, 
The bill now under consideration is a substitute for that bill. 

Under the various laws passed by the Virginia Legislature above 
referred to, that State provided the following bounties for her offi- 


cers and soldiers who had or should enlist and serve for a period of 


three years in the continental line: 


The heirs of any officer or soldier who died in the service was en- 
titled to the full bounties. 

There are included in what is known as the Virginia military dis- 
trict of Ohio the counties of Adams, Brown, Clermont, Clinton, High- 
land, Fayette, Madison, and Union, and portions of Scioto, Pike, 
Ross, Pickaway; Franklin, Delaware, Marion, Hardin, Logan, Clark, 
Greene, Champaign, Warren, Butler, Hami ton, Montgomery, Miami, 
and Auglaize, twenty-six counties in all. It will be readily under- 
stood how important it is to the ple residing in these counties 
that the question of ownership to these lands should be forever set- 
tled. It is one of the most fertile regions of the United States, em- 
bracing at least one-half of 5 valleys of the Scioto and 
Big Miami Rivers, with all of the valley of the Little Miami. 
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The controversies that have existed for nearly three-quarters of a 

century over the validity of the titles in this large reservation have 

done much to retard its growth. Long-continued vexatious litiga- 

tion, commencing in our State courts and ending in the Supreme 

Gonzi of the United States, have induced many people to shun this 
istrict. 

The history of this reservation and the mode of acquiring titles 
have been thus briefly stated by another: During the revolutionary 
war the State of Virginia, then claiming to own the northwestern 
territory, provided by law that her officers and soldiers in the 
Mee come military line on continental establishment should be enti- 
tled to land-warrants to locate lands in compensation for services 
during the war. A land office was established at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, the officers of which, in pursuance of law, issued to the sol- 

iers a vast number of warrants. The office is yet maintained and 
its records preserved at Richmond. These warrants were assigna- 
ble, and the holder secured a title as follows: 

When the State of ies. the northwestern territory to the United States 
a sufliciency of the land een the Little Miami and Scioto Rivers, in the State 
of Ohio, was reserved to satisfy these warrants. As the warrants could be located 
also on lands in Kentucky, an office was established without authority of law bya 
surveyor named Anderson, and known as ‘‘ Anderson’s office,” in which entries 
were made and surveys recorded. This was by law subsequently recognized, 
transferred to, and established at Chillicothe, Ohio, where it has ever since re- 


The mode adopted of Prine a title was for the holder of a warrant, or his 
agent, to make an entry in the book of entries in the office of the principal 
surveyor of the Virginia military ct, at Chillicothe. Subsequently, at such 
time as the owner of the entry chose, he a survey to be made by said 
2 surveyor or his deputy, and to be returned to and recorded in the proper 

k of surveys in said officeat Chillicothe. Subsequently, when the owner of the 
survey might deem proper, he filed the ori; warrant or a certified copy and 
2 sarees, with the Commissioner of the eral Land Office, when a patent 


Entries were sometimes made and many years would elapse before surveys 
were made, and in some cases very many years would still further elapse before 
the — t and survey would be returned to the General Land Office to procure 
a 

aS soon as the lands were entered they became taxable in Ohio, and were sold 
without to the issuing of a patent ; judicial sales were made, they were sold 
by order of probate courts, sold for taxes, &c. 

The supreme court of Ohio held that the statute of limitations did not run in 
favor of a party in possession of these lands until a mt was issued, and many 
years after the owner of an entry and survey had sold it, and es 
evidence of the sale had been lost, some person claiming to be heir, or some law- 
yer sanag for old claims, would, in some cases, get out a patent to the heirs of 

eceased locators of surveys, and bring ejectment suits to turn out parties who 
had been long in possession. This was regarded as a evil. and Congress con. 
sequently limited the time within which warrants and surveys were to be returned 
to the General Land Office to procure patents. 

The act of March 3, 1853, was the last act until that of 1880 to authorize the re- 
turn of warrants and surveys and the issue of patents. The act of 1853 allowed a 
further time of two years to make and return surveys to the General Land Offce.” 
Its title declared that it was an act allowing the further time of two years to 
those holding lands by entriesin the Virginia military district of Ohio made Hates’ 
to January 1, 1852, to have the same surveyed and patented.” The effect of this 
act was that if surveys were not returned to the General Land Office by March 3, 
1857, no t could issue for lands even if the survey was afterwards returned, 
and the land reverted to and became the property of the United States, to be dis- 
posed of for the benefit of all the States. Some patents were issued, however, on 
surveys returned after that time; but on the 3d of April, 1880, the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office decided that there was no authority to issue patents 
unless the surveys and warrants were returned prior to March 3, 1857. 

This decision, if not reversed by the Secretary of the Interior or 
the Supreme Court of the United States, will protect the present oc- 
cupants in the possession of their homesteads. The passage of this 
act is ur, in the interest of those who have owned, ocenpied, and 
improved their lands, unconscious that a defect in their title existed. 
The passage of this billis most valuable and important to the people 
of the Virginia military district. A portion of the city of Columbus, 
the capital of my State, is built upon lands that have never been car- 
ried into patent by reason of the fact that the warrants were not re- 
turned to the General Land Office prior to the expiration of the pro- 
visions of the act of 1853. From the best information obtainable it 
is estimated that there are within the limits of the reservation 130,000 
acres of land for which no patent has been issued. The value of 
this vast acreage in its present state of improvement and cultivation is 
fully equal to a thousand million dollars, or a sum equal to one-half 
our present national debt. I venture to say that these lands are 
to-day occupied by not less than two thousand families. 

The lands in some cases have been covered by an entry; in others 
by entry and survey; and in most it is presumed, the warrants 
have never been returned to the General Land Office; so that under 
the decision of that office, and as the law stood prior to the act of 
May 27, 1880, no patents can issue. If this decision can stand, and 
if its effect cannot be defeated under this last-mentioned act, it will 
be of great service to the owners of the 2,000 farms I have men- 
tioned. Many of these, probably most of them, have been occupied 
for a period of from twenty-one to seventy-five PA In the early 
history of the State land-warrants were sold and passed from hand 
to hand at twenty-five cents an acre, as the warrants issued to the 
soldiers of the war of 1812 and the Mexican war were sold in open 
market; and men bought lands without looking tosee if patents had 
been issued, and took written contracts of purchase and made pay- 
ment in the course of years, but often died without obtaining deeds 
of conveyance. When deeds were made they were frequently not 
recorded. Judicial sales were made, but records have been lost or 
8 tax sales were made, often imperfect, but parties bought 
and sold the lands through long periods of time. Men generally sup- 
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pose that if they find land has been occupied twenty-one years this 

ives a good title, and they buy on the faith of this without looking 

her. Inall justice and by oar rule of moraltty and public pol- 

icy men who have claims to lands should assert them within twenty- 

one years, or forever leave in re and security undisturbed those 

who have in good faith occupied them during that length of time in 
the honest belief that they had a good title. 

To allow patents to be issued at this late day upon fraudulent 

roofs voad unsettle titles and cause endless confusion and great 
oss to the innocent holders of these lands. 

There is no reason why protection should not be given as well to 
parties in possession for twenty-one years under an entry and survey 
as in cases where patents have issued. The 8 and survey vest 
in the party in whose favor they are made the full, perfect, equi- 
table title. After they are made the United States holds the title as 
a mere trustee, with no beneficial interest in the lands. But the 
Supreme Court having decided that the statute of limitations does 
not begin torun until the patent issues, it consequently gives no pro- 
tection to a possession for twenty-one years, nor forty, nor seventy- 
five years before it issues. Hence, it is of the utmost importance to 

arties in possession of these unpatented lands that no patent should 
issue to disturb them; and because of the injustice of allowing par- 
ties having made entries and surveys to obtain patents and turn out 
honest owners of lands occupied for a long period of time, co 
by the act of March 3, 1853, provided in eilect that all surveys s ould 
be returned to the General Land Office within two years, or no patent 
could issue thereon, Repeated efforts were made in Congress to give 
further time to return surveys, but it was always refused up to the 
act of May 27, 1880. 

The necessity of approving the decision of the Commissioner of the 
Land Office by an act of Congress is apparent, in order to discourage 
lawyers from bringing suits on old claims in the hope of harassing 
occupants with years of expensive and ruinous litigation, with the 
view of effecting compromises. A balf dozen suits of this charac- 
ter were recently compromised in Marion County, Ohio, one of the 
counties in my district, at a heavy cost to occupants, who had long 
lived in fancied security under warranty deeds from the late W. L. 
Sullivant, a former wealthy resident of Columbus, Ohio. All com- 
promises of this character result in additional lawsuits. These suits 
are profitable to the lawyers, but very annoying to the unfortunate 
defendant. 

I conclude with the statement that in my opinion this bill ought 
to pass. It is an act of justice to the parties in possession of these 
lands. every civilized country has passed statutes of limitation as 
to title to real estate, indispensable to the security and repose of the 
people. Is it not time, after a lapse of 1 8 ve years, that this 
1 should come to the people of the Virginia military land 

istrict 


Civil-Service Reform in the Forty-Seventh Congress, and States- 
men selected“ by lot.“ 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JOHN D. WHITE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 7, 1882. 


The Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union having under considera- 
tion the sundry civil appropriation bill— 


Mr. WHITE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It will be utterly impossible in the brief time 
allowed me to say what I had intended in reply to the oe from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] and my colleague [Mr. WILLIs] on the 
subject of civil-service reform; and 1l ask permission to incorporate 
in n remarks what I have not time to say on that subject. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] was pleased to refer yes- 
terday to a conversation stated to have occurred between a Senator 
and a Cabinet officer. I quote his remarks, as follows: 


„Well, how about the Buckner case!” 

The Senator did not recall the Buckner case at once, having been absent from 
town when it was brought up. This was the case fully detailed in the Tribune, 
where Mr. Wilson, as internal-revenue collector, holding the highest grade in the 
service, was removed after being two years in office, to make room for a Grant man. 


It is very unfortunate, Mr. Chairman, (and I regret it as much as 
any one,) that d friend from Pennsylvania should have alluded toa 
case about which he seems to have known so little. 

lf the gentleman had taken the pains which I have taken to ex- 
amine the records of those two gentlemen, (Wilson and Buckner, ) 
he would have found that the New York Tribune’s article is simply 
a slander on the Administration. There were fone and sufficient 
reasons for the removal of Mr. Wilson and for the appointment of 


Captain Lewis Buckner, who was a gallant soldier and had served for 
years under his father, the former collector, and whose record as an 
officer stands second to none in this country. 

But Mr. Wilson was totally unfit for so important a post, requiring 
rare executive ability. Doubtless the fault was not his, but con- 
genital. No President of the United States looking to the good of 
the country alone would ever have made such a puerile appointment. 
I could name some of the bad influences which brought about his 
appointment; but do not care to discuss that now. 

ut, sir, this isnot all. Iwould remind the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that almost every one nominated by the President for ap- 
poio sneak in Kentucky, and confirmed without delay by the Senate, 
as been either a woman or an inactive Republican who found influ- 
enceoutsideof Kentucky, but whoisconsidered as very little better, if 
any, than Bourbon Democrats by the rank and file of the Republican 
party throughont the State of Kentucky. I am sure that the inde- 
pendent Republicans of Pennsylvania could not have recommended 
more harmless appointments, and I am equally certain that the in- 
dependent Democrats of Kentucky have no fault to find with them. 
But, sir, the very moment that the President sends in the name of a 
competent person who is not identified with sore-headed Republicans 
or recommended by Democrats he is met by the bitterest opposition 
aoe civil-service reformers, so called, both within and without the 
tate. 

My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] seems to have a per- 
fect dread of bosses, afraid that his party will have “subsi 
bosses and organs,” and that these bosses, subsidi bosses and 
organs, will proceed with method to nominate candidates, and that 
they will tolerate no insubordination,” going even to the extremity 
of “cashiering deserters.” He sees in the President of the United 
States a great political machine boss who has no love for his coun- 
try and is not even actuated by a desire to preserve the ascendency 
of the Republican party. He says: 

President Arthur has violated his promises and set at naught the principles of 
the Republican party. He has removed many faithful and competent officers 


without cause and while in commission, thus not only violating his promise, but, 
as I believe, the Constitution and laws as well. 


Has the gentleman forgotten that the Constitution of the United 
States, article 2, section 2, declares that the President ‘‘ shall nomi- 
nate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
apponi embassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for and which shall 
be established by law!” 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. BAYNE, ] for some cause, 
seems not to like the President. It is not clear to my mind, after a 
careful study of his speech, that he would be willing to trust any 
President of the United States to perform the duties imposed upon 
him by the Constitution of the United States, for he says: 

A mere caprice may actuate him to remove one, ten, or a thousand, and to ap- 
point others in their places. Party zeal, personal pique. factional spirit, selfi 
ambition, the frenzy of intoxication, or the madness of passion, any motive may 
influence him to sweep out the entire civil list, with the exceptions I have F 
and to appoint any persons he may choose to fill it up again. 


Mr. Chairman, what is there to justify this morbid, unreasonable, 
and frenzied attack on the institutions of our country, on the Con- 
stitution and laws of the land, and on the President of the United 
States, legally elected, lawfully installed, and possessing the confi- 
dence and sympathy of the American ple in the discharge of the 
most delicate and onerous duties ever imposed on any citizen of our 

t and growing country? After the facts and figures given a 
few moments ago by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] 
the country will wait anxiously for the proof of the charges made by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] against the Presi- 
dent in regard to the bloodthirstiness with which he has made re- 
movals from office and the reckless abandonment with which he has 
appointed incompetent men to fill the vacancies thus created. Think 
ot it! Only five removals in the great State of Pennsylvania, and 
three of them made for cause. hat a spectacle the independent 
movement in Pennsylvania presents if this be all that can be shown 
ofits foundation principles! And for this amazing offense, Mr. Chair- 
man, a member of the legislative branch of the Government has seen 
fit to rise in his place on this floor and arraign the Executive of this 
nation. I quote his exact language, as follows: 

Mr. BAYNE. Who will say that these changes of internal-revenue collectors, 
and the numerous changes of postmasters, marsbals, &c., are made with a view 
to improving the service! It will be noted that promotions are rarely made. The 
appointees as a rule are new and untried men. There must be a motive for mak- 
ing there changes, for even Mr. Arthur would hesitate, in view of his d 
tions and the protest of the masses of the people, if 3 not impelled by some 


motive which Tapert a considerable degree of hardihood. There is a motive, and 
that motive is to establish and maintain a tical machine. This administration 
zas soon after its accession began to e appointments on a well-defined 2 
scription for political a and the wa; faring man cannot R but see that 
the object is to intrench itself and its factional following in the official positions 
of the Government with a view to perpetuating its ascendency and control. It is 
not a — of the 5 res is songht, has e resurrection of a 
minority of that party by the systematic dispensation o pena ye 

In a word, the Executive and those from wheat he es advice have under- 
taken the peculiar task of stalwartizing the Republican party, and that too when 
the very name of stalwart has become a reproach. The stalwarts compose not 
only a minority of the party but a very small minority. There is not acorporal’s 
guard of stalwarts in any of the Western States except Illinois. In Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, lowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska there are no stalwarts 
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worth men: . Enough cannot be found to fill the offices. If there be I should 
be glad to have it stated by any of the Representatives from those States. Illinois 
has a few, but the independent Republicans outnumber the stalwarts ten to one, 
I am told, in that State. If I am in error, I would be glad to be corrected by any 
of the Representatives from that State. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman is mistaken as to that. 

Mr. BAYNE. I ry fe I am not so fully advised as to California, Oregon, Ne- 
vada, and Colorado, but I doubt not the stalwarts could be easily enumerated in 


those States. 
Mr. STEELE. In Indiana we are neither independents nor stalwarts, as you are 
in Pennsylvania, but all Republicans. 


I thank the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE] for having 
made so pertinent areply. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE] has made grave charges. They do not seem to be warrented 
by the facts. I do not believe they will meet with general credence. 


“STALWARTS " IN 1880. 


He talked about the machine of the “stalwarts.” He tried to make 
it appear that the President of the United States was the head of a 
at political machine and had agents all over the country, and that 
e was trying to do this country some harm. What does the gentle- 
man mean by the word“ stalwart?” The first time I remember to 
have heard that word in connection with the politics of this country 
was by a bolter and a deserter from the ranks in the 3 con- 
vention in 1880, where I was, as chairman of the Kentucky delega- 
tion, endeavoring to carry out the instructions given me, not onl 
by that delegation but by the State convention of Kentucky, whic 
had in the most formal manner instructed its delegates to act as a 
unit in the national convention in support of General Grant’s nom- 
ination for the Presidency. There were four of those bolters, and 
they gloried, at that time, in the distinguishing title of “stalwarts.” 
One of those “stalwarts” voted thirty-six times for Hon. James 
G. Blaine, and will be remembered as the author of the late famous 
letter in the Democratic Washington Post defaming General Garfield. 
The other three of the“ Kentucky Big Four,” as those bolters were 
called by the press at that time, likewise voted thirty-six times in 
utter disregard of the instructions they had accepted from the regu- 
larly constituted State convention of Kentucky. 

For the benefit of the curious, and especially the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, I read from the proceedings of the national conven- 
tion, Chicago, 1880, page 32, of the volume supervised by Charles W. 
Clisbee, reading secretary of that convention, which shows that the 
word ‘‘stalwart” had then a different signification from that at- 
tached to it on yesterday by the gentleman, [Mr. BaYNE.] It is as 
follows: 


On the call of the State of Kentucky: 

Mr. Warre, of Kentucky. Under instructions from the convention of the State 
of Kentucky, Kentucky casts 24 votes ay. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Kentucky. I protest against the vote given by the chairman 
of the delegation. There are four members of the delegai who desire to vote 
“no.” 

Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky. I wish to state 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Kentucky. You cannot deprive us of our votes. 

Mr. HUBBARD, of Kentucky. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT. The 8 from 1 out of order. Does the gon- 
1 5 esire that his vote may be changed from the affirmative 
to the u ve 

Mr. HUBBARD, of Kentucky. He does, sir—four of us. There are four “ stal- 
warts” from Kentucky. 

one RESORT: The vote of the gentleman from Kentucky will be recorded in 
the negative. 

Mr. ILTON. Mr. President 

Mr. HUBBARD. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT. The gentleman from Kentucky has not the floor for any pur- 
pose except to declare his vote. If any other tleman from Kentucky desires 
to claim t wicca rns ody pashan e 5 

Mr. HamiLton. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT. The gentleman from Kentucky is out of order. No business is 
now in order except the calling of the roll. Any other questions may be settled 
by the convention as it pleases when the roll-call is over. 

The P ak ThS OM h will it no delegate to interrupt the roll-call, 

© PRESIDENT. The ir permit no pt the 
and claims that his vote has been im- 


Mr. Wire, of Ke — doa 
r. of Kentucky. 

The PRESIDENT. T ji 
there are four dissenting 


THE KENTUCKY BIG FOUR. 


Those four gentlemen violated the instructions of a regular State 
convention. The Republican party of Kentucky had held its county 
meetings, sent its delegatesto the State convention, andin that State 
convention passed a resolution that the Kentucky delegation should 
vote as a unit, But at Chicago four of that delegation rose up, 
formed a group, and embracing each other, proclaimed through their 
spokesman that they were “‘stalwarts.” i will say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] that if by the term “stalwart” he 
meansa bolter, then [hope for the honor and dignity of our American 
form of government that this is not a ‘‘stalwart” administration. 


MAJORITY RULE. 


This much is certain, in this country the will of the majority must 
govern; and it is no less true of every political party that the will 
of the majority, as expressed in its county and State poetic 
must prevail. Their meetings are free to everybody of the accept 
faith, and all should feel and manifest a personal interest in conduct- 
ing them properly. If the general public are too busy, or too indif- 
ferent, or too ignorant, to attend to the political duties devolving 


upon them as a part of their heritage of American citizenship, it is 
exceedingly disingenuous in them to wrap the robe of virtue about 
them, keeping themselves“ tted from the world,” and to snivel 
at the 8 of public for the defects of which, if any, 
they themselves are largely to blame, by reason of their failure to 
perform their full political duties. 

Everybody is agreed about the general principles which should 
regulate the civil service of our country. All parties contend that 
the public offices should be filled by proper appointmente, and that 
all appointees should be honest, capable, and faithful. 

The trouble arises in the application of these principles to indi- 
vidual cases, where invidious comparisons are so frequently made. 
This is a free country, where there is no distinction between citi- 
zens recognized by law, and it is hard for the average office-seeker 
to realize that one citizen is not just as good as another, and in his 
individual case a little better. 


LAUDABLE AMBITION, 


Every one has a perfect right to put whatever estimate he chooses 
upon his own honesty, capacity, fidelity, and fitness for any duty or 
any position to which he may aspire in either private or public life. 
ee ideas are instilled into the minds of the youth of the 
land, and they are inspired with bright hopes of the future great- 
ness of the Republic, when old fogies shall retire and superior talent 
shall control affairs. They naturally look forward to the time when 
they shall become ‘‘ mighty men” and “men of renown.” From in- 
fancy the youth is inspired with ambition, taught self-reliance, and 
he naturally becomes self-confident and aspires to be somebody and 
to do something worthy of the commendation of the best men and 
women of his acquaintance. He has a good opinion of himself, ap- 
preciates the esteem of his fellows, and in various ways seeks recog- 
nition and 3 to give evidence of his worth. It rests with 
the people alone to decide his fitness. 


BE SUBJECT UNTO “THE POWERS THAT BE." 

Ihave never heard of ay competitive examination being had prior 
to the nomination or the election of a constable or a magistrate whom 
the people saw fit to elect for either of those offices. There is no 
power “under heaven nor among men” that can prevent his being 
magistrate or constable so long as he is the officer elected by the 

ple. if he is a bad officer it is the fault of the people themselves, 
and for all the blunders, either inadvertent or premeditated, which 
he may make, his e must assume the responsibility. If 
he bea gambler or a drunkard or ignorant or neglectful or discour- 
teous or dishonest or in the least unfaithful or incompetent it is 
within the power of his constituents to supplant him with a better 
man at the next election. If the country is at the present time 
3 by any of these evils it is the fault of the people and not of 
the law. 

Dishonesty can be dealt with by ceasing to trust the dishonest 
person. Negligence and incompetency and immorality can be dealt 
with as summarily. 

EVILS REQUIRING HEROIC TREATMENT. 


If the representatives of the American people have neither the 
wisdom nor the courage to devise a way and provide the means for 
regulating the manufacture and sale of all intoxicating liquors, 
and protecting their constituents from the Serene and destruct- 
ive effects of alcoholism, it is a calamity for which their constituents 
are responsible. If this Congress fails to give aid to the common 
schools to educate the millions of illiterates within our country and 
thereby dispel the cloud of ignorance which surrounds the ballot- 
box, it rests with the people to say when, if ever, such unfortunates 
shall be helped to exercise aright the elective franchise. 

If the fruits of labor shall ever be equitably adjusted among all 
classes and the wrongs of women ever righted it will not be by the 
flipping of a nickel or a dime, but by the voice of a majority of the 
legal votes cast throughout the Union. If ever the hundred thousand 
offices ofour National Government shall all be filled with honest, faith- 
ful, and capable public officers it will be when the right of every part 
of our country to equal representation is duly considered and recog- 
nized in making appointments, when the principle adopted Marc 
3, 1875, for the ury Department shall be applied to every branch 
of the Government. That law is as follows: 

That the duties heretofore prescribed by law and performed by the chief clerks 
in the several bureaus named shall b: ter devolve upon and be performed by 
the several deputy comptrollers, deputy auditors, deputy register, and deputy com- 
missioner herein named: Provided, That on and after Jannary 1, 1876, the appoint- 
ments of ent shall be so as to be equally distributed between 


the several States of the United States, Territories, and the District of Columbia 
according to 5 Approved March 3, 1875.—Statutes at Large, volume 18, 


pages 398 an 

In accordance with section 2 of article 14 of the Constitution of 
the United States ‘‘Representatives are apportioned among the sey- 
eral States ee wo their respective numbers,” and I would have 
all appointments to the civil service of the National Government ap- 

rtioned in the same way. Then we should have what was intended 
brihe fathers of the Republic—“a Government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people.” It would be difficult to improve 
upon the tests 1 by the President in his first message to 
Congress, as follows: 

There are very many characteristics which go to make a model civil servant. 
Prominent among them are probity, industry, good sense, good habits, good tem- 
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per, patience, order, courtesy, tact, self-reliance, manly deference to superior offi- 
cers, and manly consideration for inferiors. The absence of these traits is not 
supplied by wide knowledge of books or by 1 in answering questions, 
or by any other quality likely to be brought to light by competitive examination. 
To make success in such a contest, therefore, an condition of public 
employment would very likely result in a practical exclusion of the older appli- 
cants, even though they might possess q cations far superior to their younger 
and more brilliant competitors. These suggestions must not be regarded as evinc- 
ing any spirit of 3 to the ä plan, which has been to some ex- 
tent successfully employed already, and which may hereafter vindicate the claims 
of its most earnest supporters; but it gurata be seriously considered whether the 
application of the same educational stan: to persons of mature years, to youn, 
men fresh from school and college, would not be likely to exalt mere intellec 
proficiency above other qualities of equal or greater importance. Another feature 
of the proposed system is the selection ay pees of all officers of the Govern- 
ment above the Tonen grade, except such as would fairly be regarded as expo- 
nents of the policy of the Executive and the principles of the dominant y, to 
afford enco ement to faithful public servants by exciting in their ds the 
hope of 3 if they are found to merit it, is much to be desired; but would it 
be wise to adopt a rule so rigid as to permit no other mode supplying the inter- 
mediate walks of the servants? É 

There are man rsons who fill subordinate positions with great credit, but lack 
those qualities which are requisite for higher posts of duty, and besides the modes 
of thought and action of one whose service in a governmental bureau has been 
long coutinued are often so cramped by routine procedure as almost to disqualify 
him from instituting changes 9 by the public interests and infusion of new 
blood from time to time into the middle ranks of the service might be very bene- 
ficial in its results. 

The subject under discussion is one of grave importance. The evils which are 
complained of cannot be eradicated at once. The work must be gradual. The 
present English system isa growth of years and was not created by a single stroke 
of executive or legislative action. Its beginnings are found in an order in council 
promulgated in 1855, and it was after patient cautious scrutiny of its workings 
that fifteen years later it took its present shape. 

Five years after the issuance of the order in council, and at a time when resort 
had been had to competitive examinations as an experiment much more exten- 
sively than has yet been the case in this country, a select committee of the House 
of Commons made a report to that House, which, declaring its approval of the com- 
petitive method, deprecated, nevertheless, any precipitancy in its general adop- 
tion as likely to endanger its ultimate success. 

During the tentative period the result of the two methods of 
and competitive examination was closely watched and com „It may be that 
before we confine ourselves upon this important question within the stringent 
bounds of statutory enactment, we may profitably await the result of further 
inquiry and experiment, - 

‘he submission of a on of the nominations toa central board of examiners, 
selected solely for testing the qualifications of applicants, may perhaps, without 
resort to competitive test, put an end to the m ef which attends resent 
system of appointment, and it may be feasible to vest in such a board a wide dis- 
cretion to ascertain the characteristics and attainments of candidates in these par- 
ticulars which I have already referred to as being no less important than mere 
intellectual attainment. 

If Congress should deem it advisable at the present session to establish conpet- 
itive tests for admission to the service, no doubts, such as have been su 
shall deter me from giving the measure my earnest support; and I ntly rec- 
ommend, should there be a failure to pass any other act upon this subject, that 
an appropriation of $25,000 a year may be made for the enforcement of section 
1753 of the Revised Statutes. With the aid thus afforded me I shall strive to 
execute the provisions of that law according to its letter and spirit. 

I am unwilling, in jastice to the present civil servants of the Government, to dis- 
miss this subject without declaring my dissent from the severe and almost indis- 
criminate censure with which they have been recently assailed. That they are 
as a class indolent, inefficient, and corrupt is a statement which has been often 
made and widely credited, but when the extent, variety, . importance 
of their duties are considered, the great jority of the employés of the Govern- 
ment are, in my judgment, deserving of high commendation. 


HON, ALBERT 8. WILLIS. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in regard to my colleague from the fifth dis- 
trict, [Mr. WII IIS, I I was surprised that he should appear here as the 
champion of civil-service reform. I invite his attention, if he is on 
the floor, to a statement in the Courier-Journal of the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1880, which is pertinent to this question of civil-service 
reform. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Is the gentleman from Kentucky 
aware that his colleague [Mr. WILLIS] is not here? 

Mr. WHITE. I do not know that he is not here. He usually is 
here, and I regret his absence, as this is my only chance, and that 
through the kindness of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
MILLER, ] to get the floor before general debate closes. I not 
go outside of the record. I read from the Courier-Journal, the lead- 
ing Democratic paper in my State, and, I may say, in the Southwest, 
and published in the district of my colleague, [Mr. WILILIS.] It 
is as follows: 


To the people: 

The result of the contest between Messrs. Hoke and WILLIS is oe a public 
scandal. The struggle which 5 it was sufficiently di ©; but the 
finality is di; $ guage oke has paid the pemi of folly by his bad 
luck. Mr. WILLIS has not ng left him but to pay the penalty of his by promptly 
retiring from the field. Under no circumstances can he longer represent this 
district in Congress. No self-respecting Democrat can vote for him; and no self- 
respecting Democrat will. 

here is nothing left Major Castleman but to call a convention to nominate a 
Democratic candidate whom the people may support without dishonor. It is not 
necessary to make an argument on this point, because there can be no two opinions 
about it. 

Judge Hoke is off, and Mr. W1Lis, by his own act, has disqualified himself. The 
Democratic owes it to itself to resent the assumption of these two audacious 
persons. If it fails to do so the people will. 

Let the proper authorities at once call a convention, and let the convention give 
us a nominee whom we can vote for without a sacrifice either of our dignity or 
our honor. 

I hope my time may be extended till I finish this line of argument. 

Mr. ED. I hope the time of the gentleman will be extended. 
As the Chair knows, there was a misunderstanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MIL- 
LER] does not claim the time—— 
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He yields his entire 


Mr. WHITE. He does not claim the floor. 
time to me. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky may proceed. 


H BY LOT” AGAINST PRIMARIES AND ‘‘ LOCAL COMMITTEES.” 


Mr. WHITE. Sir, what was the cause of this severe criticism on 
my colleague? And I allude to this matter of history in our State 
because my colleague [Mr. WILLIS] has appeared here as the cham- 
pion of civil-service reform, and has by hissweeping attack on party 
organization invited debate, We all believe in civil-service reform. 
But as some one has well said, much depends on what is meant by 
the term “ civil-service reform.“ 

My colleague [Mr. WILLIS] saysthat our present system is “false,” 
“ inefficient,” and “unrepublican,” and that “streams of political 
se es flow from the ountain-head,” and, rising on tiptoe, cries 

oud: 

Civil-service reform is the great demand of the hour. 

He tells us: 


It is an issue of public virtue, an issue of 
rises far above PN politics, as it involves 
our whole peop 0. 


e and fraternity, an issue that 
e welfare and concerns the honor of 
Upon that issue the panio judgment is already made up. In 
every forum of opinion our civil service been denounced as a national disgrace 
and a national danger. The press has spoken out boldly, patriotically, and sym- 
pathetically npon the subject. 


Again he says: 


Think of it, ponder it, my countrymen! Here is a question of the gravest and 
greatest importance, a question which comes home to the bosoms and business, 
which touches the interests of all our people, a question which has challenged the 
ripest scholarship and the profoundest statesmanship of England and of the world. 
a question now of the most vital and pressing concern in our own country, 
which for successive years has been u u the American Con: puriti- 
cation of the civil service—reform, reform inside and outside, reform from the 
e ee to the lowest, reform at home and abroad. reform in the Chief Executive, 
reform in all the offices, reform in all the branches and departments and d- 
encies of the Government, judicial, legislative, executive, and ministerial ; reform, 
not partial, not temporary, not incomplete and s odic, but fall, ample, sincere, 
thorough, and immediate reform throughout all the length and breadth of our land. 
[Applause.] This is the great, the inexorable demand of the hour. This problem, 
affecting the destinies for good or evil of the American Republic, with its fifty mill- 
ion sot — this issue so so solemn, so tremendous, so full of piration., 
was submitted in this Congress to the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil 


Look on that picture and then look on this, as drawn by the organ 
of the independent, sore-headed clique of the Louisville Commercial, 
which is published at the home of my colleague, [Mr. WII IS.] 1 
8 from the Louisville Commercial of September 27, 1880, as fol- 
OWS: 


SETTLED—ME. WILLIS AND JUDGE HOKE RELIEVE THE DEMOCRACY OF A TROUBLE- 
SOME MATTER WITH THE AID OF A COIN—HEADS AND TAILS AS CONGRESSIONAL 
ASPIRANTS—TAILS TRIUMPH. 


Tt has been stated heretofore that the Democratic mind just now was in a terri- 
ble state of excitement over the question as to who should run for Congress in this 


district. 

Tonay the members of the 1 committee were nearly all con- 
sulted, and it was generally unders' that the majority of them were in favor of 
having only one candidate. 

Knowing that a convention, or some other agent, would be brought to bear, Mr. 
Wicus called on Judge Hoke yesterday afternoon, at four o'clock. for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the candidates might not fix up the matter without the 
bist ase or intervention of a convention. 

he affable judge was willing to adopt any honorable and dignified method of 
settlement, and the valuable medium of two nickels and the ancient game of heads 
you win and tails you lose” was p y agreed upon 

It was a rare sight. There were two gentlemen, representing all the dignity 
and intelligence of the great Democratic party in this district, getting down to 
chuck-a-luck in order to show their disinterested devotion to that party. 

The Commercial man did not see the game, but he was told that the grave judge 
placed his ambition on the head of the coin, while the astute Congressman mur- 
inured “tails” with suppressed breath, as he watched the e 

The coin was thrown into the air and as it descended on the table the scene may 
be better it than described. The shield was next to the table and the 
reverse side shone only for WILLIS. 

The Democracy will now subside and the canvass proceed. 


And then, on September 29, 1880, this same Louisville Commercial 
proceeds to comment on the conduct of the independent Democratic 
civil-service reformer of the fifth Kentucky district, my colleague, 
[Mr. W111, ] as follows: 


OUR NICKEL STATESM. "TALL ACHES FROM LITTLE TOK-CORNS GROW.” 


Colonel Robert Baird has in his memory the information for a most entertain- 
ing lecture, showing how many times a e vote has had the most important 

uence on the destiny of this country. 

In the early classical studies we learn that one philosopher was choked by a hair 
in a glass of milk; another by a grape-stone. 

Within this week a single turn of a nickel has been allowed to decide a matter 
of national moment, whose far-reaching consequences no foresight can now re- 
veal. This fateful nickel choked an ambitious political career to death in a cool, 
matter-of-fact way. True it was to the unfeeling world only a Democratic career. 
but that Democrat was human, had relatives and friends, and bat a moment be- 
fore the ill-omened nickel did its work he was basking in the genial glow of great 


„ 
the purely personal t, Messrs. Hoke and WILtis could stake their for. 
tunes or characters or political ambitions on their luck in 8 and 
have only their own sober second thought to reckon with in judging the prudence, 
the wisdom, the far-seeing common sense of staking theirall on the turn of a coin. 
But from the pame stand-point there are some considerations that seem not to 
have entered into the thoughts of these two tlemen, who were just before 
offering themselves as tatives of a district in some most important 
public matters. No thinking man would in t any serious business to the sense, 
wisdom, or prudence of a lawyer who would stake $10,000 (the salary of a term in 
5 upon the chance of his matching a nickel laid down by another man. 

If a young man well launched in pursuit of an honorable ambition, garnering 
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diligently the golden sheaves of the esteem, respect, and confidence of his thou- 
of fellow-citizens, in the midst of a prosperous harvest of honors suddenly 
mops and risks every hope and noble aspiration upon the turning of a coin, upon 
a single chance of odd or even, he can not help losing the confidence of his con- 
stituency, for it is inexcusable folly to stake such things on a gambler's chance. 

When one who has reached the prime of life, the age of sound manhood, who is 
developed and mature and past the time for the great risk that the days of youth 
may sooner take, who seeks a new honor in the noon of life to round out the tokens 
won in young manhood, who moves about among his neighbor men a man among 
men, a power in the State, asking the trust of a law-maker for a great nation, 
stops short in his career and stakes his ambition and prospects upon a single throw 
of the dice of chance, public opinion will say that in losing the throw he lost less 
than in consenting to make it. When Messrs. WILLIS and Hoke staked their hopes 
and ambitions and $10,000 salary on the turn of a nickel, they did a thing which no 
person with wisdom enough for alaw-maker would consent to do. It was unwise, 
reckless, and frivolous. would condemn them if they took such risks with what 
was their own money, their own hopes and prospects. But they were blin, 
for the wages of ofticers of the nation ; — Peal staking upon the turn of a nick 
the sacred trust of helping make laws for fifty million human pes 

Ifeither of them has any learning, any wisdom, any judgment, any idea which gave 
him a right to ask to be a law-maker, or was of value to his fellow-men, of importance 
to his country, or to this district, with its tens of thousands of people and 
commercial interests, in staking what he did upon the turn of a coin he gambled 
with what was his constituents“ property, not his. He staked perhaps the welfare 
of a nation, the hopes of humanity, the honor of his people, on a gambler’s chance. 
A lawyer staking his client’s fortune at faro, a priest staking a cathedral at dice, 
a banker staking the deposits trusted to him, are not more bD) ble. It matters 
not that these are not great men; they were seeking a great post, and smaller men 
have done great good or evil in great places. These men have by their conduct 
shown that they regard a great puhi trust as their personal property or play- 
thing, to be gambled for, or Bong t, or sold like any other of their chattels, for the; 
cannot comprehend, or, comprehending, have no respect for the dignity, honor, ani 
high trust they ask at their people's hands. 

Mr. Chairman, the above quotation is from a paper which arrogates 
to itself as much of virtue, independence, decency, and wisdom as 
the most ultra civil-service reformer on this floor; a paper which has 
reduced the science of office-seeking and oflice-holding toa fine point, 
and one of whose editors has contrived to hold on to an important 
Federal office from the stormy daysof Andrew Johnson until the dead 
calm ofthe present hour; and I think it is safe to say that he would 
have held over with the greatest equanimity of temper had Hancock 
been elected President, or at least been willing to have tossed a 
nickel for it. Istate these facts to show that a civil-service reformer 
is the author of the comments which I have quoted. But lest I 
should do my colleague [Mr. WILLIS] some injustice I submit his own 
letter and interview published with it in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal of September 30, as follows: 


Major JOHN B. CASTLEMAN, Chairman, d&c.: 


DEAR Sin: We respectfull: a bens that you convene the members of the city 
legislative committee to meet on 3 October 5, 1880, to take such action as 
they may think necessary in the in of the Democratie party of this district. 

ALBERT 8. WILLIS. 


My purpose in drawing up this note.“ continued Mr. WILLIS, “ has already heen 
announced and Aa A j I bad signed it and proposed to get Judge Hoke 
to do so, and then the signature of all my friends on tbe committee. This either 
would have induced Major Castleman to call the committee together or would have 
shown the status of the committee, and I believe the result would have justified 
my declaration that I was always willing to carry out the agreement before the 
committee and that I had no motive to withdraw from it, because the majority of 
the committee was in my favor. 

I was absent from the city last Saturday, and on my return received a message 
from Judge Hoke that he would assent to the arran ent proposed in my note. 
With the view of obtaining this assent, I called Monday morning at the court- 
room and made an engagement to meet him at his office at 11.30 a.m. We met at 
that hour in a private room and I told him what I came for. He remarked that had 
I met him Sunday he would have promptly united with me, but be now believed 
that he was tired of the committee and its action and med I was too. I told 
him I was, but hoped he would consent to make another effort amicable to adjust 
our canvass. He referred to the fact that our friends were mutual. We then dis- 
cussed the present outlook for both in a perfectly frank and friendly manner, but 
were of the opinion that there byte aon | bability at that time that a conven- 
tion would be called, though neither d. it; that es unfriendly to both were 
trying to create an impression that there was a muddle in the district; that there 
was bitter feeling between us, and that on this as a basis both be set aside. We 
fully agreed that a convention or election would create bitter dissensions 
in Democratic — and aside from this fact a wi AURAT * 
were a blur and a dis; upon every y shou ways be avo unless 
a strong party ee eee it. Boch agreed that it was desirable to unite 
and harmonize the party and were both ready to sacrifice our individual ambition 
for that purpose. 

After considerable conversation to this effect Judge Hoke proposed to settle it 
by lot. He remarked: ‘ You think you have a majority of the people, and I think 
I have. Let us assume that we are equal before the people, and decide this con- 
troversy by lot.’ To this I agreed, and we met at his office in the afternoon and 
the decision was made as nar 

Judge Hoke then wrote bis card of withdrawal, which I never saw until it was 
in print. At the time the proposition of deciding by lot was made we discussed 
the propriety of that mode of settlement. Judge Hoke remarked that he consid- 
eed it as good as any mode; that no matter how it was settled, somebody would 
complain. He called my attention to the fact that the statutes of Kentucky ex- 
pressly provided for a settlement of this kind where parties received the same 
number of votes for an office. 

“The words of the statute are that in such cases the right to the office shall be 
decided by lot. He referred to several cases which had come before him where the 
decision had been made in this way. The case presented by the statute is much 
stronger than the one between Judge Hoke and myself, because in that people have 
eee eee a party to the contest warren votes, but in this case no votes 
have yet cast. I have been all over the city to-day and among representative 
men of all classes and conditions. I find an almost unanimous 
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sentiment in favor 


ndants of conventions and 

but that the Late goed cpa ea of Oldham, Jefferson, po 
cordially indorse 
be believed to have violated any 


the city of Louisville will 
action of ours, nor have I any fears that either he or I will 
principle of personal or political honor. I leave 


this, however, to the 3 of my constituents. As to the motives which are 
5 to keep this matter before the party I may speak more fully 
within a day or two.” 

I call attention to the fact that my colleague did not deny that his 
candidacy for Congressin the fifth Kentucky district was decided by 
the aid of a coin and without the aid of any convention, without any 
caucus, without the sanction of the proper committees, without a 
primary election, or in any way giving the people a chance to express 
their preference as to who should be the Democratic nominee for Con- 
gross to succeed their then sitting member, [Mr. WiLtis.] I would 

ave the committee which has heard his speech on civil-service re- 
form take note of the fact that so far from denying that his nomina- 
tion for Congress was made “ by lot,” he proclaimed it and declared 
that it was e to himself and Judge Hoke, in accordance 
with the statutes of Kentucky, and met with favor in the eyes of 
his constituents. This is a bad showing for his constituents and for 
Kentucky statutes. Had the act to regulate voting at primary elec- 
tions and prevent fraud therein for Harrison, Bourbon, Campbell, 
and Kenton Counties, which was passed by the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, and approved April 19, 1880, been 
made to apply to Jefferson County, Kentucky, I submit that section 
7 of that act had been violated by Messrs. Hoke and WILLIS, of the 
fifth Con ional district of Kentucky, where they decided by lot 
who should be the nominee of the Democratic party. Section 7 of 
said act is as follows: 

It shall be unlawful to bet ormake a wager of money or property or other thing 


on the result of such an election; and any one so offending shall, on conviction, be 
ror na in the mode now prescribed by law for betting on the results of a regular 


Now I submit that when a gentleman is a candidate for Congress, 
“subject to the approval of the Democratic party,“ it is hardly fair to 
the voters residing in that district to have the question of superior 
fitness settled by the tossing of a coin in acorner in the hands of the 
ambitious statesman. It would be well for us to repeat often the 
following passages from the sacred Scriptures: 

Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. — Nomans, xii, 21. 

Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake. 

Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear; not only to the good and gen- 
tle, but also to the froward.—1 Peter, iii, 13-18. 

Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power but of 
God: the powers that be are ordained of God. 

Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God; and 
they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation.—Romans, xiii, 1-2. 

Lift not up kapi horn on high; speak not with a stiff neck. 

For promotion cometh neither from the east, nor the west, nor from the south. 

But God is the judge; he putteth down one and setteth up another.—Psalms, 
lxxv, 5-7. 

The law against gaming in Kentucky is clear, but there is a loose- 
ness about its enforcement which is by no meaus creditable to the 
Democratic authorities which control the affairs of that State. Ob- 
serve the law: 

Any wager upon the result of an election, no matter in what form it is made, it 
the real effect intended is that one perty ma lose and the other gain money or 
property, according as the election may kane Aea for or against a particular can- 

idate, is gaming in contemplation of the statute. (Commouwealth vs. Shouse, 16 
B. M. 328; see, also, Todd vs. Caplinger, 4 Bash, 139.) Note on page 501, General 
Statutes of Kentucky. 


The lottery business is not as popular in Kentucky asit was before 
the Louisville library lottery dazzled the eyes of the whole country 
by the brillianey and success of its gigantic swindling operations. 
The statute is, that— 

Whoever shall set up, draw, manage, or otherwise promote any lottery for 
money or other thing, oe disposat. or e eR the 3 ot. any 8 or thing 
of value by way of lottery, or aid in committing either of said offenses, shall be 
fined from five hundred to ten thousand dollars. 

PRACTICE WITHOUT LICENSE. 

But, Mr. Chairman, by the law of our State (General Statutes of Ken- 
tucky, article 23, section 2) artists may dispose of their pictures “ by 
lot,” and without going into the discussion of the merits of that stat- 
ute, I cite it as a semi-vindication of the cheap method resorted to 
by Judge Hoke and my colleague [Mr. WILIIS] to avoid the expense 
of a primary election which the ‘legislative committee and its 
action“ foreshadowed. 

But I ask my colleague, who is a firm believer in the Bible, is that 
being obedient to “the powers that be?” How can he as a Dem- 
ocrat defy the primary and the Democratic machine politicians, where 
only the unadulterated Democracy exercising their assumed superi- 
ority can select their fittest representative to champion their cause 
before the people? On what principle of political ethics is he bound 
by a Democratic caucus of this House when he is unwilling to test 
the sense of his party in primary meetingsat home. What becomes 
of the doctrine of home rule?” What chance have the people for 
civil service reform! 

NO LAW FOR SETTLING A FACT BY LOT. 

When and where did a e jury ever decide by legal au- 
thority any question of fact by lot?” What judge would think 
for one moment of deciding a question of law “ by lot?” What per- 
son accused of crime would consent to be tried“ by lot” rather than 
enjoy the right to a spony and public trial by an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted, which district shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; 
to be confronted with the witness against him ; to haye compulsory 
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rocess for obtainin g witnesses in his favor, and to have the assist- 
58 of counsel for his defense,“ as is guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States ? | 

If members of Congress may pres be nominated “ by lot,” 
why may they not be elected in the same way ? 

By statute of Kentucky, ‘‘ where damages are uncertain a jay is 
necessary.” By article 8 of the Constitution of the United Sta 
“in suits at common law, where the value in controversy s 
exceed $20, the right of a trial by jury shall be preserved.” 

Would any self-respecting court sustain a verdict certified to by a 
jury as the result of casting lots, regardless of the law and the evi- 
dence? 

Sir, what vast expenses have been incurred by lawsuits, to no 
purpose, if the flipping of a nickel is the proper method to settle 
questions of fact as to fitness and questions of principle as to party 
ascendency in this nation. 

Mr. Chairman, in the confession of record in the Louisville papers, 
made by my colleague (Mr. WILIIs] nearly two years ago, taken in 
connection with his eloquent lecture on civil-service reform delivered 
on yesterday, I find food for the most profound reflection. 

È his speech on civil-service reform means anything it means a 
rebuke to the plans and methods of the Republican party to main- 
tain ascendency as a political power in this country. This being the 
case, I have not felt at liberty to withhold my protest, however fee- 
ble it might be, against the inconsistent course of my independent 
Democratic colleague from the city of Louisville. 


SMALL COIN IN POLITICS. 


If my colleague [ Mr. WILLIs ] and Judge Hoke can prevent “scenes 
of bribery, corruption, and political debauchery, which are too com- 
mon attendants of conventions and primaries,” by the tossing of a 
copper, then, sir, why may we not utilize this discovery in the selec- 
tion of all officers from the Presidency down to the . of 
clerks in the various departments of the Government 

We are told that certain Congressional aspirants were afraid of a 
convention or a rimary election lest the gentlemen most anxious to 
be nominated sbouia ‘both be set aside.” Mr. Chairman, this is 
the gist of the whole matter, a mortal fear of being set aside. The 
Army is afraid of a reduction lest somebody shall be set aside. The 
Navy opposes a reduction lest somebody shall be set aside. The 
army of tax-gatherers, spies, and informers are pi Ste to a re- 
duction of taxes and clerical force lest somebody be set aside. 
And here we have the amazing le of a Con an and his 
warm personal friend assuming, by the toss of a dime, to nominate 
a Congressman for the great metropolis of my State, lest they them- 
selves “ should be set aside” by the voice of the people. It may be 
true that in the oy of Louisville, where there are 1,700 illiterate 
white voters, and where it is reported that many of the best men 
sit idly by and allow the t affairs of State and nation to be 
controtiod | by reckless politicians, many of whom seem to live solely 
for the spoils of office, the voice of the people is stifled because of 
“bribery, corruption, and political debauchery” practiced there. 
But I trust to God the time may never come when the people of this 
country shall be prohibited by “scenes of bribery, corruption, and 

litical debauchery,” or by the flipping of a penny, from giving a 
fall, fair, and intelligent expression as to whom they shall Vote for. 

I need not remind my colleague [Mr. WIIIIs J of the numerous at- 
tempts by the people of our State to enact laws which would abol- 
ish the legalized lotteries—stains upon our statute-books, which, ac- 
cording to his own showing, have blurred the vision and blunted the 
sensibilities of his own constituency. I would call his attention to 
the fact that the mariners “cast lots and the lot fell upon Jonah 72 
and that “ they took up Jonah and cast him forth into the sea; and 
the sea ceased from her raging.” But will any one undertake to 
justify the casting of Jonah overboard because “ the sea ceased from 

er raging?” If so, I trust he may be able to explain why “the 
Lord spake unto the fish and it vomited out Jonah upon the dryland?” 
And I cannot help thinking that the ple of Louisville must 
regret that the Democratic bosses of the politics of that district have 
become so corrupt that there is no longer any chance for the moral 
and religious element of that community. iring to Congressional 
honors, to obtain the object of their laudable ambition without re- 
sorting to that practice adopted by the Roman soldiers, who, when 
they had crucified the blessed Jesus ‘‘ parted his garments, castin; 
lots upon them what every man should take.” (St. Mark, XV., AS 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that my colleague [Mr. Was] 
is one of the most liberal, conscientious, and independent Democrats 
of this body, and, as I believe, perfectly sincere in his notions about 
reform in the civil service, I have thought it not improper to pre- 
sent for his consideration and for those who are to be guided by his 
e ue of the inconsistencies into which, as a reformer, he 

ed. 

Moreover, in view of the fact that during the last year the immi- 

tion of foreigners to our country has exceeded half a million souls, 
estined to become citizens of the United States, and as there are 
about 12,000 foreign white and 6,000 illiterate colored voters resid- 
ing within the district which my colleague [Mr. WILLIS] represents, 
I haye conceived it to be my duty to contribute my mite to the dis- 
cussion of an interesting subject which has been injected into this 
gebat but which has very little connection with the bill under con- 
sideration. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I beg to say that in all this matter 
I have spoken purely in a 1 5 55 light. I say frankly that in the 
case of my colleague [Mr. WILLIS] it fell to the lot of a creditable 
gentleman. And the same may be said had it fallen to his compet- 
itor, But what guarantee have we that selection “by lot” will be 
confined to such gentlemen as Messrs. Hoke and WIILIs in the 
future. Still let us take a hopeful view of the political situation, 
and trust to the virtue and intelligence of the people, by the aid of 
Divine Providence, to save the Republic. 

Now, as to appointments in Kentucky made by the present Execu- 
tive, they are such as were fit to be made by reason of the com 
tency and good reputation of the appointees. They will stand the 
test of the severest criticisms. ‘The President isto be commended for 
his rare good judgment in their selection. 

I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLER] for hay- 
ing given me his time. 


Extravagance in Public Expenditures. 


SPEECH 


HON. STROTHER M. STOCKSLAGER, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 14, 1882, 
On the sundry civil bill. 


Mr. STOCKSLAGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The great struggle of 1876, in which the Democ- 
racy received a popular majority for its candidate for President and 
Vice-President of a quarter of a million votes, was fought by that 
party under the banner of “economy and reform.” All parties since 
that time, as well as before, have in all their platfo: State and 
national, demanded an economical administration of public affairs. 
And yet, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding these ledges, we are mak- 
ing the most reckless and extravagant expenditures of the public 
money and in some cases keeping up, as I believe, a useless class of 
officials at the public expense. 

It will accomplish no good to talk to a Republican Congress about 
reducing the number of officers or their spew except to call the 
attention of the country to the matter, as that party was never 
known to do anything of the kind unless driven to it by an irre- 
sistible public opinion. On the contrary, they go on increasing 
public expenditures at an enormous rate. The increase of the net 
ordinary expenditures for the present fiscal year, as appropriated 
by the present Congress, over the expenditures of the last year, ap- 
propriated by a Democratic Congress, will aggregate the enormous 
sum of $45,000,000 to $50,000,000. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to go into an extended 
discussion of the constant and mpn increase of public expenditures 
wherever the Republican party has power, but rather to point out 
a few useless offices in the Government service and direct attention 
to the reckless extravagance in their payment. I desire to call the 
attention of the House and the country to the following list of cus- 
toms districts in the United States, with number of persons employed 
in each, their compensation, and amount of revenue collec in 
each district, as shown by the official report of the Register of the 
Treasury to the Secre , made June 30, 1881; it is official: 
Statement of the number of persons employed in each of the Torrey dis- 

tricts of the United States for the collection of customs for the fiscal year 

ended June 30, 1881, with their occupation and compensation, together 
with amount of revenue collected in each district. ‘ 


c -- con has enasacvccesoe 89 
Two deputy oaloctsts and tampectete S ieee <2 11840 00 
FJ!!! 8 00 

Cost of collecting in excess of collections 96 


FRENCHMAN'S BAY. 


CC catenc- spoons coor tena eee ea Ree ee Eee daca 1,480 18 
One i ti collector. 1, 200 00 
One deputy collector and inspector. - 1,095 00 
Two deputy collectors and inspecto 200 30 
One deputy r and inspector... 12 50 
%%%... cas snespeeuaabe 987 98 
Amount collected 16 
82 
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Oae ee ans Ga a eee 1 100 00 $728 45 
uty collec eons . 
One — 435 collector. aa 400 00 1,095 00 
One deputy collector 300 00 800 10 
One deputy collector. 200 00 600 00 
One inspector =- 100 00 495 00 
— E A 
o storekeepers 885 
1.20 77 5, 086 40 
h 855 98 
289 01 
3, $ 4,280 42 
2,190 00 
1,111 28 
1 T 
5, 591 00 „ 
602 25 
0560 22 
KERS 400 00 
4,797 53 
z 2,100 00 1.103 25 
1, 095 00 3, 684 28 
Cost of collecting ....--.-.------0-ee0---0--eeeeeee terse tere e reece 4,116 70 
Amount collected. ..........2..2-- V „„„„„„„ 31 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections 3,494 39 12 8 
SACO, MAINE. 222 60 
JJC “ 327 10 200 05 
One deputy collector... - reese eres ence ees eerees 450 12 50 
„ Cost of collecting 
Cost of collecting „„ JJ yt a E A E E E EA — — . 3, 106 64 
Amount collected od PE cea ha 16 10 Amount collected renee eee ee eee e eee eee 1,911 78 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections 761 00 Cost of collecting in excess of collections 1, 194 86 
WALDOBOROUGH, MAINE. re STONINGTON, CONNECTI 
One collector 32 Str EE P EE soem canaake 2, 050 68 x PoR 
Two deputy collectors, 2.920 00 | One collector . . sense nnmnnn nnnm ee 619 86 
One deputy collector, &. 7 15095 00 | One deputy collector... 400 00 
One deputy collector, & 912 00 | Two deputy collectors m 600 00 
One deputy collector, &. 1730 00 | One inspector 10 00 
One deputy collector, & 444 700 00 144 00 
Cost of collecting 6 8,407 68 1,773 86 
Amount collectee 2... ----------e2- ee eee eee n ersten seen ners a 2, 095 37 139 87 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections 6, 312 31 Cost of collecting in excess of collections 1, 633 99 
DUNKIRK, NE 
One 8 tor, & 1.005 70 One collector abl 1,169 15 
e deput, ector, 7 NID T E E E E Od fd T OA N 
One 1055 stor, a m 15 One deputy collector and inspectoer nnn 1,195 00 
e er, &. — — 
ee r seen Kass 5 Sesern 
One janitor . r ee eee 2 225 70 
Cost of collecting 3,484 04 —— 
eee ee 2.348 53 Cost of collecting in excess of collection. 2, 344 45 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections 1,135 51 GREAT EGG HARBOR, NEW JERSEY. 
548 58 
One collector — 
One deputy collector 500 00 541 50 
ss = „ à: —— rd 480 00 
our ins rs — — 
ese . 300 00 61 — —ↄ—ꝛ̃ . a E 2. 170 08 
One inspector and storekeeper eae 1 90 Amount collected ee eeeceeeeeeeceeeen ees 1, 158 82 
e ins r and storekeeper -- ` E 
One inspector and storekeeper 892 00 Cost of collecting in excess of collections...........-..--..-----+-- 1,011 26 
One boatman - 750 00 = 
One janitor ..- 500 00 BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Cost of collecting 15, 886 00 
Amount 6, 841 71 
Cost of collecting in excess of collections 9, 044 29 
One collector 


Two deputy collectors, & 


Amount collected 


prej 
$| £2) 88 
2 288 


Cost of collecting 
Amount collected 


Cost of collecting in excess of collectionna . 2,336 10 


PAMLICO, NORTH CAROLINA. 


88888888888 


One boatman n 
Twelve storekeepers 


p 
u 
— 
— 


Cost of collectinn ggg 
Amount collected... 


Cost of collecting in excess of collections. 8, 


8888888888888 
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Were dqsadedseacsaent $1, 156 79 
Four deputy collectors 540 00 
Ppa o1 ag SEE eR Dee ed apes eae eae aS 
Cost of collecting in excess of collection... 2, 362 95 

5 GEORGETOWN, SOUTH CAROLINA. ei 

06 


477 85 

777 43 

243 00 

300 00 

300 00 

Cost of collecting „„„„%„%6„„%66ð 4% 2,098 28 

Amount collected. 44444444 6 4 4 5 40 

Cost of collecting in excess of collections MM 1, 505 88 

SAINT AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA. 

531 80 

300 00 

480 00 

480 00 

791 80 

59 70 

Cost of collecting in excess of collections.......-.------.---------- 1,732 10 
SAINT JOHN'S, FLORIDA. 

r taapotee e onc tasoesosectaetee sah 1 78 00 

e deputy collector and inspecto———ꝛ̃ũͤũ6 „ö. preted 

120 00 

800 00 

Cost of. collecting... . 3,511 81 

Amount collected oo .< e.. I AN 894 95 

Cost of collecting in excess of collections. .........--.-.-.--------- 2, 616 86 
SAINT MARK'S, FLORIDA. 

ee, e E N AN TO 1,314 39 

jj E E E 750 00 

One special deputy and inspector....-.....---...-.--..---.-++----------- 1, 460 00 

/ h c ͤ ͤ TA 2,190 00 

TWO DORMER... e e 600 00 

Cost of collecting: <<... snes —4 6,314 39 

er . O E 4,914 23 

Cost of collecting in excess of collection. 1, 400 16 


APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 


Contd of / AAA A 2 
Amount collected 


8 88 8882 
$1881 82382 


Cost of collecting in excess of collections =e. 
TECHE, LOUISIANA. 


S 


1. 723 69 
4. 380 00 
960 00 
„ ⁵ T.. A T OS 7, 063 69 
An V ons "935 86 
Cost of collecting in excess of collection 6, 827 83 
SANDUSKY, OHIO. 
Sell ññ ñ „ 2, 500 00 
One deputy UU“ TTT“ 1. 000 00 
B . oeoa 800 00 
Two deputy collectors. 400 00 
One depaty collector .. 112 50 
Two deputy collectors. 240 00 
COEE Of SONOS: . 5, 052 50 
Ahne Z E PA 618 82 
Cost of collecting in excess of collection,. 4,433 68 
SUPERIOR, MICHIGAN. 
9Jꝙ%ùn½ Tf ner ET a OR D 2, 500 
on apay peor bene R su ana Sayer EES h — 
e deputy collector and inspectornp·ꝛp Pp—ꝛPñ 
Srece uty 8 3 E e A A e a ham nee an 
t deputy collectors and inspectorr . 1, 
Two Pia da pae E000 A E S EE 2,190 
065 
466 
598 


288888888 


* 


MICHIGAN, MICHIGAN. 


6 V ͤ vv ͤ a a e $2, 500 00 
Oe Deputy CONOR co r R 1,200 00 
Two deputy collectors, at $600... — -2.0.scecce eee eeeeeeeeeee 1,200 00 
Tine MANSY SPORES: > 3 
Three deputy collectors 54 
One clerk..........--- 21 00 
One deputy collector. ~ - 14000 
One dbputy , ... . ones 120 00 
S ² w- %6Aꝛ. K ¾˙ . IN 8, 455 
e , . onnan nena aa r eeN 


* 
888888 
3/831 sssses 


alex 
882 


rere 
8 88328888383 
888888888 


— 


r . 22, 
Amount collected 


Cost of collecting in excess of collections 


It will be seen from the above list of thirty-four eustoms districts 
that there are two hundred and forty-one men employed, costing 
many thousands of doles and yet at no one of the whole number is 
the amount of revenue collected equal to the costof collection. Let 
us take a few of them and examine them and we can sse the reekless 
igh see of the expenditures, 

Take Barnstable, Massachusetts. We find that there are twenty- 
four men employed in this district, costing the Government $9,311.60. 
They collected the enormous sum of $462. We see it costs over 
$20 to collect 81. The average amount collected by each man is $19, 
and the amount received for this service about 8388. 

Take Dunkirk, New York. There are two men employed, costin 
$2,364.15, and they collected the enormous sum of $20, or over $11 
for each dollar collected. Each man collected $10, and received for 
his services $1,182.07}. i 

Take Beaufort, North Carolina. There are seven men employed, 
costing $2,376.79, and they collected $13.84, costing the Government 
$170 for each dollar collected. Each man collected on an average 
$1.98, and feceived from the people the sum of $399.54 for his onerous 
services. 

Saint Augustine, Florida. There were six men employed, 
the Government $1,791.80, and they collected $59.20; costing abou 
$30 for each dollar collected. 

Teche, Louisiana. Seven men employed, costing $7,063.69; they 
collected $235.86, or about $30 for each dollar collected. Each man 
collected on an average $33.70, and received the sum of $1,009 for his 
services. 

Sandusky, Ohio. Nine men employed, costing $5,052.50; they col- 
lected $618.62, or about Soe Sink as much as they received. 

Michigan, Michigan. Nineteen men employed, costing $8,455.41, 
and they collected $2,831.53. 

Burlington, Iowa. The cost of collections was $524.38, and only 
$39.82 collected. 

These cases, scattered all over the country, show that there are cer- 
tuinly some glaring and outrageous cases where Republicans— 
for those employed are all Republicans—are provided for at the public 
expense, who in return aid the Republican committee by the 2 per 
cent. of their salaries paid to HUBBELL, where there is t danger, 
to say the least, of its use in corrupting the ballot-box and debauch- 
ing the electors. 

ut, Mr. Speaker, bad as the foregoing official statements are, I 
now propose to call attention to others which are based upon the 
same official authority, and which are much more outrageous than 
those to which I have already referred. 


Below is a statement of the number of persons employed in each of 
the following districts of the United States for the collection of cus- 
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toms for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, with their occupations 
and compensation, at none of which any revenue was collected: 


9d ↄð˙ hc. 8890 80 

One deputy 505 60 

Two inspectors 153 40 

263 39 

290 90 

One deputy collector. - 800 00 

One deputy collector. . 450 00 

BRISTOL AND WARREN, RHODE ISLAND. 

e . 185 55 

One deputy collector, &. 1, 095 00 

One deputy collector. . 249 00 

One boatman. ........- 216 00 
SAG HARBOR, NEW YORK. 

%% ͤ !A A baw 480 48 

One surveyor :e: „„ 547 80 

Two deputy colleoto rz C E T IASS TTAN 480 00 

LITTLE EGG HARBOR, NEW JERSEY. 

, e r ensnanerops zuna gpanesnssa 379 73 

One deputy collector tr —— „ 600 00 

, c 1, 236 00 

% ys ccna concanncednsonennepanscannunndsanaatwaceas esenronase 1, 065 00 
BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY. 

One OOMSCOR: «<< . . TTT 778 28 

One deputy collectorꝛꝛuꝝ——ugůꝓͥm.u: 44444444 73 00 

9 —ẽů b eee 80 00 

250 00 

= 292 00 

- 1,095 00 

180 00 

One eollector. 4k 44 4 2,508 75 

One deputy collector and inspectorõrrr nmn 1, 095 00 
TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 

547 80 

600 00 

480 39 

360 00 

903 00 

828 00 

1,277 50 

365 00 

200 00 

283 46 

1, 200 00 

+ 1,095 00 

. 15 00 

730 00 

600 00 

180 00 

CD DONO r raaa r e AERA ENATS 1, 202 20 

Ono a collector.. 300 00 

0 8 1,095 00 

600 00 

One 927 00 

198 00 

583 47 

406 98 

500 00 

360 00 

944 57 

600 00 

1, 200 00 

350 00 

500 00 

I OFE T TE E A E, 1, 082 50 

One special deputy collectoo c2... :--..Ą..22-22222200003000as0 200 00 

2, 500 00 

1, 460 00 

2, 000 00 

1, 460 00 

. 2,190 00 

- 1,460 00 

1, 460 00 

2, 555 00 

- 2,190 00 

900 00 


DELAWARE, DELAWARE. 


Here we find, Mr. Speaker, twenty-one districts kept up, in which 
eighty-eight men are employed at a cost of many thousands of dol- 
lars to the Government, at none of which is a single dollar of revenue 
collected. Why the necessity for keeping up these districts? There 


is no reason. There can be only one excuse for it, and that is 
that places may be made for Republicans to live at the expense of 
the public. It is sometimes contended that it is necessary to keep 
up these districts to prevent — and other frauds upon the 
revenue. But, Mr. Speaker,, even if that were true, it occurs to me 
that there would be no necessity for keeping from five to twenty men 
ata place. But there is nothing in this argument, especially as to 
many of the districts. In my own State, at Evansville, in the district 
represented by my colleague, Mr. HEILMAN, there are two men em- 
loyed and not a dollar collected, and so far as I have been able to 
earn never was a dollar collected. Certainly no one will contend that 
there is any danger of smuggling there. So with Galesburgh, Illi- 
nois; Cairo, Illinois; Vicksburgh, Mississippi, and many other 
laces. No, Mr. Speaker, it is not because it is necessary for the 
vernment service to have this large number of men drawing pay 
from the Government and performing no services, but is to meet the 
exigencies of party necessity, as I believe. 

It was very recently stated upon the floor of this House by the 
distinguished gentleman from Tennessee, the former chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and one of the most careful and most 
accurate members of this House, that within a period of ten years, 
between 1870 and 1880, our list of civil officers in the employ of the 
General Government had nearly doubled; that in 1870 1.4 per cent. of 
the whole population held civil offices under the General Govern- 
ment; and in 1880 2.2 per cent. of the whole population were paid 
officers upon the civil list of the United States. 

From this statement, of the accuracy of which I have no doubt, it 
will be seen that the number of officials is increasing enormously, 
and it certainly is a cause for alarm, and especially when they must 
be supported in idleness, as I have shown many of them are, upon 
the money rung from the tax-payers of the country. Let us weed 
out useless officials, abolish useless offices, and begin to enforce that 
economy and reform so much needed in the public service, and to 
which all parties are pledged. 


Death of Hon. Thomas Allen. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. HATOH, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1882. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect for the memory 
and services of Hon. THOMAS ALLEN, deceased, late a Representative from the 
State of Missouri— 


Mr. HATCH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Hon. THOMAS ALLEN, a Representative from the State 
of Missouri, died in the city of Washi n on the 8th day of April, 
1882. On that day the announcement of his death was made to the 
House and a committee appointed consisting of seven members and 
three Senators to escort his remains to the city of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, forinterment. Hon. J. R. Chalmers, of Mississippi, then a mem- 
ber of this House, was appointed by the Speakeras one of that commit- 
tee. Having known him many years and being an irer of Mr. 
ALLEN, he had prepared some remarks upon his life and character 
which he had e ted to deliver upon this occasion. When it was 
decided by the House that he was not a member of this Congress he 
left his manuscript with me, as the chairman of that committee, with 
a personal request that I should read it as a part of my remarks upon 
this occasion, which I now proceed to do. 


REMARKS PREPARED BY MR. CHALMERS, 


Mr. SPEAKER: The committee selected by you under the order of 
this House to attend the funeral ceremoniesof our deceased brother, 
Hon. THOMAS ALLEN, of Missouri, have performed that solemn duty. 
We escorted his remains to his native town, where they were tem- 
porarily A in his summer mansion built on the spot where 
once stood his grandfather's house in which he was born. The fu- 
neral services were performed in the Congregational church of which 
his grandfather, Thomas Allen, was the first pastor, and we buried 
him beside his forefathers, in the family lot, in the cemetery of 
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Pittsfield, Massachusetts. This is one of the most striking of the New 
England towns. Situated on the Berkshire hills, near the head- 
waters of the Housatonic River, it is 1, 100 feet above the level of the 
sea, and its air is pure, bracing, and invigorating. 

There are no rough and precipitous mountains around it suggestive 
of strong and uncultivated men, but the massive hills and Greylock 
Mountain, seen from a distance through the pure, clear atm ere, 
are suggestive of calm, peaceful, and dignified manhood. ere 
are no mountain torrents to break the silence of the surrounding 
hills, but there are beautiful and pellucid lakes and clear, bold run- 
ning streams that set the wheels of machinery in motion and send up 
a mingled hum from the voices of nature and art. To one who saw 
it thirty-three years ago Pittsfield presents the appearance of great 
improvement, but to one who studies its possibilities for the future 
it seems but in its infancy, with vast undeveloped resources and power 
still in reserve. It is a historie town and filled with honorable names 
and memories. 

The Allens, the Larneds, the Pomeroys, and the Merrills were hon- 
ored names in the days of the Revolution, and these names are pre- 
served with honor by the present generation. We were shown the 
park beneath whose branching elmsthe citizen soldiers of Pittsfield 
assembled to march forth to battle in 1776, in 1812, and again in 1861. 
Here stood the old church from which Thomas Allen, the fightin: 

arson, led his congregation to the battle of Bennington. e ol 

© building is gone, and in its place stands a massive structure of 
native ite with a memorial slab in commemoration of Thomas 
Allen, the grandfather of our colleague; and on the opposite side of 
the park stands the Berkshire Atheneum, a princely donation to the 
town from our deceased friend, and a lasting monument to his cult- 
ure, his taste, his liberality, and his ennobling devotion to the home 
of his childhood. 

We reached Pittsfield on the day of its annual town meeting, and 
nothing could more clearly indicate the character of its inhabitants 
than their conduct on this occasion. No man could be more highly 
esteemed than THOMAS ALLEN was esteemed by them. They showed 
this in every gesture, word, and look. There was no violent demon- 
stration of Teelin and no ostentatious parade, but there was mani- 
fest appearance of deep and heartfelt manly grief; and yet the town 
meeting was not adjourned. It is a day of great poulos] import in 
New England—a day on which the entire legislative business of the 
town is to be transacted for the next year, and with them duty comes 
first. Their ancestors, who followed Thomas Allen to the battle of 
Bennington, did not fire a until they had knelt on the battle- 
field and listened to a fervid prayer from their earnest leader, and 
their descendants move with the same precision and order to-day. 

The town meeting is democracy in its simplest form, where the peo- 
ple assemble in the town hall and legislate for themselves without 
the intervention of representatives. e town hall has been called 
the cradle of liberty, and it was recently said on this floor by Mr. 
Tillman, of South Carolina, that if our liberties are ever overthrown 
the last struggle will be made at the door of a town hallin New Eng- 
land. It was amid such scenes and surrounded by such a people that 
THOMAS ALLEN, the late member of Congress from the second dis- 
trict of Missouri, was born and reared. If birth-place has any influ- 
ence over the destiny of man, if the scenes of childhood mold the 
character or shape the course of maturer y then the silent 
grandeur of the Berkshire hills impressed themselves upon the life 
and character of the modest, dignified, and intellectual man whose 
loss we now mourn. 

THOMAS ALLEN was born in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Au, 29, 
1813, in the midst of our second war with Great Britain, in which his 
father was a captain, and he graduated at Union College in 1832. I 
leave to others the details of his remarkable and successful career, 
and shall only call attention to a few leading features of his history. 
With a good education and only $25 in money, at the age of nineteen, 
friendless and alone, he by the struggle of life in the great me- 
tropolis of New York ; at the age of sixty-nine he died, leaving an 
estate worth fifteen millions in money. After five years of hard 
labor and close economy in New York, at the age of twenty-three he 
appeared in Washington as the editor of the Madisonian, through 
the columns of which he soon wielded a powerful influence in polit- 
ical affairs. In a contest for Public Printer, then conferred only on 
leading political writers, he was elected over such distinguished men 
as Gales and Seaton, of the National Intelligencer, and Blair and 
Rives, of the Globe. 

A few years later he was an acknowledged power in political cir- 
cles, consulted about the formation of Mr. Tyler’s Cabinet, and the 
editor of the Administration organ. Such rapid and brilliant suc- 
cess might have addled the brains of a less self-poised and clear- 
headed man. To a young man of talent, power, and ambition noth- 
ing is more fascinating and seductive than political life. To speak 
from the editorial tripod and watch the effect of his arguments upon 
eager and increasing readers, and see his sentiments quoted, com- 
mended, and followed by the multitude, gives pleasing and peculiar 
satisfaction. 

To speak from the bustings and see the crowd swayed by his utter- 
ances, to hear the shouts of exultant partisans, to feel the inspiring 
influence of that mesmeric sympathy which binds the speaker to 
the hearts of his audience, and to know that he can arouse the feel- 
ings and play upon the passions and prejudices of his hearers as the 


artist plays upon an instrument *horooghty in tune, produces a de- 
lirium of delight, which unfits the orator for the more quiet work of 
business life. And the fame of Henry Clay, the old man eloquent, 
upon whose words listening Senates hung, has made a seat in Con- 
gress the day-dream of every ambitious youth in the land. 

Mr. ALLEN tasted the intoxicating draught of political life, he re- 
ceived the plaudits of admiring friends, he keid e prophetic praise 
from Andrew Jackson, and obtained the entire confidence of a i- 
dent in power, and yet the cup passed from him without injury and 
without regret. In 1842, when the administration of his friend, Mr. 
Tyler, was in full power, he retired from the political arena in Wash- 
ington and removed to Saint Lonis, Missouri, where he married a 
lovely and wealthy young lady and thoroughly identified himself 
with the growing interests of his adopted home. Like Prentiss and 
Quitman, who were so much hono: and loved in Mississippi, he 
came of the best New England stock, which was broadened and lib- 
eralized by transplanting in Southern soil. 

The sudden change from a bare competency to what was then 
great wealth, received with his bride, did not enervate the mind 
or slacken the energies of Mr. ALLEN, but he made it tributary to 
an active, useful, and successful business career, Tom Benton, the 
great Missouri Senator, pointing across the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific Ocean, said:“ There is the East.” Tom EN, catching 
the inspiration, pogan the construction of the first of that system of 
Pacific railroads which has since become the great highway of com- 
merce between the East and the West. Railroad after railroad and 
corporation after corporation grew and p red under his snecess- 
fe ee abi until war came to check the prosperity of his adopted 


When peace was restored he once more entered actively into every 
enterprise calculated to increase the are ing? of Saint Louis, and 
to him more than any other one man is due the liberal system of 
internal improvements adopted by the Legislature of Missouri, and 
the construction of the Iron Mountain Railroad, which opened up to 
the Saint Louis market the richest mineral region of the world. But 
in the midst of his arduous labors he found time for the intellectual 
enjoyment of literary and scientific studies and for the pleasing duties 
of social and domestic life. A cultured companion, a genial friend, 
an affectionate husband, and a devoted father, he was at the same 
time a sound lawyer, a strong political thinker, and wonderfal in 
business success—not wonderful in the rapidity or amount of his acou- 
mulations, for there are many who have surpassed him in both, but 
wonderful for the honesty and integrity of his dealings and the grad- 
ualand uniform success ofhisoperations. While others have amassed 
greater fortunes and with more rapidity, their pathway has been 
strewn with the wreck of thousands upon whose ruined fortunes they 


rose. 

Mr. ALLEN was formed in a different mold. He was no stock- 
jobber, no speculator, and no corporation wrecker, but an honest, 
straightforward worker in the regular channels of business life. 
His fortune, though large, was the result of regular and legitimate 
profit in regular and legitimate trade. His moral character was as 
pure as the air of his childhood’s home; his principles were as firm 
as the granite in his native hills; and his intellectual strength, like 
the water-power of his native town, seemed to rise equal to every 
demand upon it and to perform its work with an ease that indicated 
immense power still in reserve, 

Whether we consider him toiling in New York as attorney’s clerk 
on a salary of $300 a year, or successfully conducting a leading po- 
litical journal in Washington, or shaping the internal-inprovement 
system of Missouri in the State senate, or presiding over great cor- 
porations and turning railroad lines to the Pacific and the Southwest, 
or dying by inches under a painful and incurable disease, we find him 
the same self-poised, unostentatious man, bearing himself with dig- 
nity, ability, and courage. He signalized his love of ancestry and 
his devotion to his birth-place by purchasing his grandfather’s farm 
and 1 a princely mansion where the family homestead once 
stood. He left a granite monument to his cultured taste and his de- 
votion to the cause of education in the Berkshire Atheneum, erected 
in his native village at a cost of $50,000. 

He left a monument of his liberal views and progressive spirit in 
the new fire-proof Southern Hotel erected in his adopted city, Saint 
Lonis, the most ficent and best appointed hotel in the world. 
And in commemoration of his genius, perception, and business success 
he has left a name to be forever connected with the first of the great 
system of Pacific railroads and indissolubly linked with the wonder- 
fal Iron Mountain of Missouri. In politics he was, like his grand- 
father, a shorongh going Democrat, and a desire to do his whole duty 
to his party impelled him at t risk to be present at the organ- 
3 of this House; and this perhaps hastened his final dissolu- 

on. 

But the seeds of a fatal disease were clearly developed in his sys- 
tem long before his death, and he knew for many months that he 
must surely and shortly die. His heroic fortitude and Christian pa- 
tience under his long and painful suffering and impending death 
were an ponent harmony with his whole character and life. A short 
time before his death, and when it was known that his end wasnear, 
my attention was attracted by the statue of the dying Napoleon in the 
Corcoran Art Gallery. The cold marble seem ost to breathe 
the anguish of the dying hero. His body swollen with disease and 
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his face pinched and shrunken with paty tells the story of a burst- 
ing heart which, like the imprison eagle, is beating itself to death 
against the wires of its cage. It pictured the end of an ambitious 
and dissatisfied soui; the end of a man who knew he must die, and 
yet his untamed and untamable spirit speaks in tones of remon- 
strance and resistance, and demands one more chance to live and be 


While I gazed on it, I could but think of our patient, suffering col- 
league, who was dying but a few short steps away. He too knew 
that he must die, and he was meeting death with the same quiet 
Christian tion that he had met the issues of life. He was not 
unwilling to die, and yet he expressed to his pastor the desire that he 
might have been spared a few years more to do something in Con- 

for the home of his adoption. He was full of honors, and yet 
fis spirit felt that its full mission had not been filled. He was full 
of years, and yet older men than he bore his body to the grave. At 
the head of his coffin as it lay in the church wasa column of sweet- 
scented flowers representing a broken shaft. The broken shaft is 
usually the emblem of a young life cut short in its career. This 
could not be said of THOMAS ALLEN, and yet in his dying moments 
he felt that he had lefta portion of his work unaccomplished. 

When he retired ftom the political arena in Washington in 1842, 
the hope and desire that he might some day return as a member of 
Con might have filled his i ination as it did that of many 
ambitious young men before him. He had now gathered wealth to 
the fullness of his desire. He had retired from active business labor 
and prepared for cultivated enjoyment and political life, but like 
Moses on Mount Pisgah he was only permitted to behold the Canaan 
he had so long sought. The overtaxed physical system fell beneath 
the strain im on it by a too vigorous mind; the engine was too 
powerful for the frame that enc it, and the exhausted body per- 
ished while the spirit was yet strong. The broken shaft of sweet- 
scented flowers was a fitting emblem of a life which breathed onl 
the fragrance of purity and a death that cut short a labor of useful- 
ness and love. 

In connection with the remarks that I had pro to submit on 
this solemn occasion—solemn to every member of the Missouri dele- 
gation particularly, and to all who knew Mr. ALLEN in life—and 
without consuming the time of the House to read it at this time, I 
pro to print the able, carefully-prepared, and truthful tribute to 
the life sad worth of THOMAS ALLEN, made at his own home upon the 
oceasion of his burial by his pastor, Rey. J. L. Jenkins. 


SERMON. 
[1 Samuel, 25: 1—Samuel died; and all the Israelites were gathered together, and 
lamented him, and buried him in his house at Ramah.] 
Not since Moses, who died four hundred years before, had_there been in Israel 
80 a man as Samuel. In troublesome times he preserved order, tered 
ustice. He consolidated the nation, founded schools, served faithfully and wisely 
or thirty years in high positions. He died, and dying received the most gener- 
ous appreciation and homage. 
The means by which these were expressed are mentioned. I dwell fora mo- 
ment upon each in order: 
First. All the Israelites were red together.“ Says Mr. Stanley: ‘‘We 
are told with a emphasis Ysraeli 


time had come when men of all sections and factions were con- 
ee to be lr a — tg Sloe and a 3 eet eens mE 
sto; dissensions, forgot y allegiance, put by local preju 

A alg ances. Men who forced uel from office, and men who wi 

p him in it, met at his grave and alike honored him. It was a generous tribute, 
this ering of all the Israelites at the burial of Samuel. From the extremes of 
the from its chief cities, men came to a quiet village that by their pres- 
3 t express their appreciation of the labors and worth of the man 
who 


Second. They lamented him.“ Grief soon becomes conventional. There are 
prescribed ways for manifesting it, a period fixed during which ogu of sorrow 
posed. 8 of a royal family dies, er courts go 
into mourning 5 ©. Among us, I jeve, there are rules respect- 
matter. is to be worn so long, displaced so gradually. We early 
traces of such conventionalities. Aaron and Moses were mourned for thirt; 

days. Of Samuel it is simply said. They lamented him.” The plain, unqualifi 

t testifies to the genuineness of the sorrow; a sorrow superior to cere- 


monies and bree | its own free, unrestricted indulgence! What heartier trib- 
ute was possible! They lamented him.“ 
Third. They buried him in his house at Ramah." In his house means probably 


in the court or garden ed to his house. We have another account of Sam- 
uel's burial. ‘* All Israel bad lamented him and buried him in Ramah, even in his 
own city.” Evidently the great, simple man's preferences were regarded. Sorrow 
for him was tender, as it was genuine and universal. They buried him in his own 
house at Ramah, his own city. There were more famous p ; Gibeah, the royal 
residence, was one. Saul, who was tond of processions and display, might have 

a splendid funeral t and brought crowds to his capital. Daring, 
im ve as he was, he could not violate the intrinsic propriety which demanded 
the burial of the simple, stern prophet in the village where he was born and lived. 
So he was buried in Ramah, his own city. 

This Ramah had the power of awakening strong local attachments. Its proba- 
ble site was a hill-top, now easily seen from Jerusalem, looking to the northeast. 
It commanded fine views. Its people were intelligent and good, if Samuel's parents 
represent them. Here he was born and carefully nurtured by his wise and pious 
mother. Here he made his own home when a man; here he located a school of 
the prophets ; here,“ as Matthew Henry expresses it. he enjoyed himself and 
his God in his advanced and here, in the place he had served and made 
illustrious, he was buri 

The power of awakening strong local attachment long continued to Ramah. A 
thousand after Samuel's death, the little e is made famous again by a 
worthy ci who could not be tempted from it by all the splendors of a t cit 
and capital. Joseph, the honorable councilor, who went in boldly to Pilate an 

the Lord's body and 3 it, was known as Joseph of Arimath 
ano’ name for Ramah, a resident, if not a native of the place where Samu 
was born and lived and was buried. 


To be lamented as Samuel was by all his coun en, to be mourned for a very 
great number of days, to be peacefully buried in his own quiet and loved village, 
Were there not here ample compensations for years of industry and public servico. 
Not till men are goneare they known. Under such condition do we live. Our lives 
here are such that what is best is seldom most conspicuous. Hereinfluences that 
warp and distort judgments are many and strong. Here occasions for misunder- 
standings, for conflict, for alienations, are so frequent that perfect concord is im- 
possible. Wise men do not expect it. What is possible, what may be reasonably 
expected, is that when a man dies, then his fellows will be quick to see and con- 
fess his worth and the worth of his services. If, under the great iliumination 
which death diffases, men remain blind and refuse to see the excellencies made 
apparent, we are forced to reco; the presence and power of inveterate preju- 

ce or wicked hate. If, on the other hand, when men die and in their ascension lose 
the disfigurements and imperfections belon to the earthly life, and they who 
are tators exult in the new clear ons of truth and beauty, and long 
to abide under them ever more, what worthier tribute to the dead can there be, 
and what conduct worthier of the living. 

We often hear the homage paid the dead dis: undervalued. It is called 
cheap, and a poor substitute for the just treatment of the living. To me it seems 
very precious. Very precious, for the act embodies the bestsentiments and wisest 

nts of men. Men see clearly and feel rightly at the grave as nowhere else. 
ere clouds and mists rise and disappear, * are carried ot, all the spirit - 
ual forces are at liberty to act freely, without hinderance. Hence the real, sub- 
stantial worth of the homage paid the dead. Mendo nothing of finer quality. Es- 
timates made at the grave partake of the clemency and justice of Heaven. It waa 
not cheap and meaningless, this gathering of all the Israelites at Ramah, the mourn» 
ing for Samuel for a very number of days, and his quiet burial in his own 
city. The whole world held then nothing of greater value. Here were love, grati- 
tude, veneration. No costlier offerings could be. There was almost infinite 
worth in them. So when any grave friends and acquaintances gather, when men 
come from afarto be present, when every available means is used for expressing 
a. 3 the homage is not cheap and meaningless. It is precious and 
significan’ 
hat burial in Ramah three thousand years ago, when friends and fellow-citi- 
zens gathered and lamented and buried a faithful, good man, has had innumera- 
ble repetitions, is being repeated now and here. 

THOMAS ALLEN was born in this town August 29, 1813, in a house standing on 
the site where, in 1858, he built the one from which we have just brongen! his body: 
His father was Jonathan Allen. He was named for his dfather, Thomas 
Allen, the first pastor of this church. His mother was Eunice Williams Larn 
2 of Colonel Israel Williams, of Hatfield. So that it has been 

r. ALLEN “derived his descent on one side from one of the revolutionary w. 
most noted for his uncompromising zeal, and on the other from one of the staunch- 
est American adherents to the British Crown.” His ancestry was not a weak one. 
The chances were there would be in him a double portion of strength. It is man's 
first and most lasting advan’ to be well born; to inherit a good body, full of 
maliy, a sound mind, firm will, a controlling moral sense. ‘There was once in 
New d a generation able to transmit these valuable legacies. It could not 
give e great riches, great honors; it could and did give what was of greater 
we th, intellect, determination, conscience. Into a large inheritance of 
these Mr. ALLEN was born. His education began formally in the schools of this 
town, in which he continued till he entered Union College in 1829. 

His port destination was the law. In 1835 he was admitted to the New York 
bar. His career was not to be that of alawyer. He began early to write; wrote 
so much that it was said of him at twenty-one that no 
of his age had written so much. His vocation seem 
editor. It proved not to be his calling. 

He betra; a taste for politics. His mind was suited to grave publio 
questions ; he had the power to influence by strong, persuasive speech. But his 
life-work was not to be that of the mere hii n. After various essays 
in different directions he was ed to his assigned task. Devout believers 
God find marks of His wisdom in the orderly migrations of birds and beasts ; de- 
vout students of history see God in emigrations, in colonizations, in the grand 
movements by which the world’s population is transferred from one scene of 

faith bears reduction and individualization. The ste 


00 man in the country 
found ; he was to be an 


to another. is large of 
a man are ordered by God. There are always foreordinations ring the birth 
to be in the proper Bethlehem, the prepara life in Nazareth, the years of active 
service in busy, growing Ca Men 


not determine their own careers; 
they fulfill them. We are all God. led as truly as were the Israe! . Wha 
asserting was true of Mr. ALLEN. There were years of uncertainty, of attempts, of 
experiments. He was feeling after the track he was to pursue through the wilder- 
ness of this world; he was seeking after the work given him to do. His seeking 
was in time rewarded. 

The workman and the work came together. The work was a great work. We 
all learn early the famous saying of Lord Bacon, to the effect that the most hero- 
ical of works is the founding of a colony. He is called to grand tasks who has te 
do with shaping the destiny of a great State. A first necessity is its enrichment 
by the discovery and use of its own resources by the easy introduction of needed 
supplies from without. Changes have come over the world. Forts, defenses, are 
not a primal need. Populations are not now to be kept out of given territories; 
they are to be tempted into them. It is high service those do who cast up high- 
ways in the wilderness; who redeem the fruitful earth from barrenness; who expose 
the treasures of its mines; who, in the biblical sense of the word, "“ subdue the 
earth.” These are Apos true conquerors. They come up out of Edoms, their 
ments not rolled in blood but fragrant with the odors of field and vineyard ; the 
mark their pros not by ruin and desolation but by the waste places they build. 
The pean c over their conquests is without wail or sigh, is the merry shout 
of harvesters, the undisturbed laughter of children in o streets. 

A new type of heroes is appearing. The old traditional ype is becoming ex- 
tinct. The — are of honor, is the ee the inventor, the discoverer, whe 
enriches human life and adds to the well-being of mankind; who makes States 
strong not in fortresses but in the resources supporting great populations and in 
the means whereby great populations are made intelligent, virtuous, pious. Heis 
calied to a sapremo work who has to do with shaping the destiny of a grees com- 
monwealth. That is a heroical work whose end is public enrichment and strength- 
ening of a State. Men do not blunder upon such works. God girds men for them. 
It was so with Mr. ALLEN. He was raised up for a work and so found it. He was 
led from this his native village, with many w: „ across the continent 
to a spot predestined to be the seat of empire, early christened with a most sover- 
eign name. He saw possibilities others saw not, and so was a prophet., He had 
the voice of a prophet, and aroused the people. He had the compelling force ot a 
prophet, and his bidding was more or less heeded. Thus, under a divine guidance 
and because of a divine endowment, did Mr. ALLEN find — grand work of 
his life. It might be that a man should be led to his assigned work and be uncon- 
scious of the leading. He might think the work a discovery of his own, or he might 
think nothing of it. Neither was ble to Mr. ALLEN. He had what men of 
his class commonly have, faith in „It is not the unbeliever that, Abraham- 
like, leaves country and home and friends for an unknown land. Faith has wrought 
civilizations, and only faith. The world’s best workers have been and must be 
believers. Mr. ALLEN was a believer in “T know not,“ he said, how ia it 
with other men, but I have been a man of prayer all aie. I have always before 
important decisions sought guidance from God.“ He ved the ordering of bis 
steps was with God. 
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~ His aims were to make his labors promotive of divine ends. I am not claiming 
that he did not seek his own profit in what he did; I am not supposing that Mr. 


ALLEN was devoted to the special service of God as the Jesuit preachers and 
missionaries were. I am, however, very certain that it was his aim 
the earth the kingdom of God. For this phrase isa large one; the devo’ 
not understand it fully; perhaps not so well as the energetic, far. 
business. That which is natural is first. A State must have a material ; 
society must have physical resources. Itis adivine work to find her ese. 
Manna no longer from heaven. Ravens no longer bring food. The kingdom 
of God may not be meat and drink, but_it would soon, so far as the earth is con- 
. cerned, come to an ithout them. Mr. ALLEN did not confine his efforts to 
merely material results. By an early and always indu impulse he was a man 
of varied and pronounced scholarly tastes. He was, as been said, an effective 
writer. Itis ble to make a valuable volume of the * wei prepared by him 
on different su e sciences. He was 
t, are conspicuous in his 


courage 
‘ood reading am its le. The beautiful building whose doorway is fitting}: 
: ing to-day will not ouly perpetuate Haso the suawary of his mene 
but will be a testimony to his wisdom. 

I have not intended any studied analysis of Mr. ALLEN's character. I think the 
hasty sketch given reveals him. He was well born; had found a work—a work 
that could be done only by a man rarely gifted. He did his work well. He did a 
2 work well. There were once princes in E ruling a smaller territory 

an Mr. ALLEN managed, a smaller number of subjects than he had men under 
him, handling no such sums of money as he handled. This great work he did, 
and did well. And it is measure and cation of the rare powers in him. Be- 
great executive abilities he had other rare gifts. Not every great 
scholar. Mr. ALLEN was. Not every great worker is a man of 

He had two homes. He did the im ible; 
he served two masters. We know he loved Pittsfield. He came back when able 
and bought his birth-place, built here for himself a home, delighted to come to it. 
And here he was interested in our local affairs. Would have our burial place 
beautified. Among his last gifts was one toward the improvement of the interior 
of this church. Ho attend the meetings of the county historical society, pre- 
pared and read papers before it. Was president of the board of trustees of the 
Atheneum. And bere he is brought for burial that he might rest with his fore- 
fathers. Pittsfield did not all Mr. ALLEN's affection, interest. He loved 
the city which was his home, and wae Frere he so wisely and successfully 
promoted. Here be was loved, It strange thing 
when his fellow-citizens elected him member of Congress. I think we all re- 
joiced in their act. Not only that it honored one of us but because it was an honor 
most worthily bestowed. Here, where he was known, where the discipline of his 
life was known; here, where his firm devotion to the Union was known, here it 
was felt that a new and . man was putting his hand upon the National Gov- 
ernment, and that therefore it would be the more stable. To his adopted home 
Mr. ALLEN re ee py “marae “I would like,” he said in his last 
sickness, to live a few years longer. There are some things I would like to do 


sides these 
worker is a 
large heart. Mr. ALLEN was. 


for Missouri.” He died in her service. In her loss we share. Our hope for her 
is that other men, as able, as good, may be found to serve her, and lead her on to 
greater and greater 


sense. He had that which has been in 


A sany gotten and kept a foothold here. 
are growing practical, are being t pr of ency, and yet we 
believe wrong is wrong and right is right, that they are con 

as far a as irreconcilable as light dar! 

England conscientiousness was in Mr. ALLEN. He discriminated. 

im: tive claim of the right. He revolted from the wrong. At the base of his 
character was this firm rock. Allied to his moral sensitiveness was Mr. ALLE N'S 


direction could be received, to whom service was due. Mr. ALLEN believed in 
immortality. He may well have believed init. He could not easily conclude 
thata force which been what his willand had been should sud- 
denly cease. Henever su it would. In the long sic which he suffered 
from his mind was nat: much en; with the supreme problems of life and 
death. He was able to think calmly protractedly. His thoughts rere bigs, 
T Y of God, in 
many ways. Evidently God was So in those weeks, 


ths, of pain, of fe t, he „ — oh 
mon o of confinement, as he was nearer 
tohim. And atlast he was not, for God had taken him, 


Public Buildings. 
SPEECH 


HON. W. ©. SHALLENBERGER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 5, 1882, 
On the subject of public buildings. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Senate bill which has just passed the House 
without a dissenting voice, authori the construction of a public 
building for the accommodation of the United States courts, post- 
office, and other Government offices in the city of Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, is probably the last bill of this character which will pass 
Congress before adjournment. 

In order to correct some misrepresentations in reference to the 
character and amount of the appropriations for public buildings 
made by the present Congress, and to satisfy very many members of 
the House who are continually seeking information on this subject, 
I desire, as chairman of the committee to which is referred all bills 
relating to the subject of public buildings and grounds, to submit a 


statement in detail of all bills referred to the committee, the pres- 
ent condition of the same, the number which have finally assed, 
and the appropriations therefor. Also a list of all a e ee 
made by the present Congress in continuation of work upon build- 
ings authorized by former Con: which, taken together, will 
show the te gots a ay made in the present Forty-seventh 
Congress for the public buildings and grounds of the United States. 
Thirty-three buildings in all have been authorized by the present 
Congress, as follows: 


Publio buildings authorized by the Forty-seventh Congress and appropria- 
tions therefor. 


Present appro- 
P 


BESS | Ultimato cost. 


Abingdon, Virginia 000 $25, 000 

Brooklyn, New York 000 800, 000 

Colum Ohio 000 100, 000 

ncord. 000 100, 000 

1 100, 000 50, 000 

T 75, 000 87, 500 

300, 000 100, 000 

600, 000 250, 000 

150, 000 100, 000 

100, 000 50, 000 

100, 000 100, 000 

125, 000 62, 500 

50, 000 25, 000 

75, 000 37, 500 

50, 000 25, 000 

50, 000 25, 000 

100, 000 10, 600 

500, 000 200, 000 

100, 000 50, 000 

100, 000 50, 000 

175, 000 60, 000 

50, 00 

12220 Ä 200, 000 200, 000 

2 P E EA SL ES E E 225, 000 100, 000 
00 G16, New Te 75, 000 75, 000 

Quincy, eases se 175, 000 87, 500 

hester, New York . 300, 000 150, 000 

Saint Ji oseph, Missouri 15, 000 ͥ᷑ vw0nHß7/ 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 75, 000 37, 500 

Shreveport, 5 100, 000 100, 000 

F — —— — 200, 000 100, 000 

erre Haute, Indiana ......................------ 150, 000 75, 000 

C ( —T—T—0—0W—T0T——— 100, 000 50, 000 


In addition to the above appropriations the following amounts 
have been appropriated for the continuation of work upon buildings 
authorized by former Congresses : 


A 


? i Hons e O 9 3 build- 
ngs authorized ormer gresses, the improvement of grounds con- 
nected therewith, $c. i 


l 
| 


$60, 000 $87, 500 
3, 000 7, 500 
15, 000 150, 000 
25, 000 350, 000 
20, 000 100, 000 
4,000 0, 100, 000 
— 60, 000 EREDETI) EYIDA 200, 000 
31, 000 || Philadelp! Pennsylvania.| 400, 000 
40,000 || Memphis, Tennessee. X 75, 000 
25, 000 || Nash Tennessee 6, 000 
60,000 || Danville, Virginia 30, 000 
ssusece 100, 000 

. 250, 000 3 18, 000 
100, 000 || Charlestown, West Virginia. 10, 000 
115 — oe ua the Vaaa ea 500 

n * ents ..... 

75, 000 || Building 8 control of 
* — the Treasury Department 140, 000 

e SN 

New York ...... 20, 000 


From the above statement it will appear that the total appropria- 
tions for buildings authorized, as well as those in process of construc- 
tion during the present Congress, aggregate $6,357,000. 

From a digest of appropriations prepared by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for each fiscal year it appears that the aggregato appropri anan 


orty-fo Congress 


for public buildings and ands during the 
‘i So 0 : 475.97, and for 


was $5,731,632.78, for the Forty-fifth Congress 88, 
the Forty-sixth Congress $8,252,047.17. 

I have not had time to prepare a careful statement, as I should 
liked to have done, of the exact amount of appropriations made dur- 
ing each Congress since the war closed, but find in convenient form 
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Executive Document No, 12, Forty-third Congress, first session Sen- 
ate, in response to a resolution of the Senate, a letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which gives the gate amounts expended 
for public buudings and grounds in each State and Territory, also 
the District of Columbia, from June 30, 1865, to June 30, 1873, from 
which it appears that the total expenditures covering four Con- 
s were $28,348,389.52; or an average expenditure during the 
fà irty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, and Forty-first Congresses of 
062,097.38. 
The average, as will appease from the figures given, for the Forty- 
fourth, Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth Congresses was 87,340, 384.64. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Ave te appropriations during the Thirth-eighth, Thirty- 

nin Fortie , an Toft “rst Congresses 3 ig EN E $7, 097 
Aggregate appropriations, Forty-fo Congress 632 
Aggregate appropriations, Forty-fifth Congress. Sn 475 


Aggregate appropriations, Forty-sixth Co: — 
12 —— Forty-seventh Congress 


The number of buildings authorized by the present Congress is 
larger than for many years, and yet the aggregate appropriation 
therefor is comparatively small. The buildings are distributed over 
the country, chiefly in the smaller cities. 

The five cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
Saint Louis together absorbed nearly one-half of all appropriation 
made in the Forty-fourth, Forth-fifth, and Forty-sixth Congresses. 
They received $3,216,000 in the Forty-fourth, $3,675,000 in the Forty- 
fifth, and $2,820,000 in the Forty-sixth Congress. These large and 
expensive structures will soon completed, and I sincerely hope 
that in future our public buildings may be less expensive and more 
widely distributed. The House committee has in almost every in- 
stance reduced the ultimate cost of buildings, and in some instances 
greatly below the amount named in the bill as introduced. 

It will also be observed that the House committee favors in many 
cases smaller amountsthan the Senate. Indeed the House itself has 
not only sustained the committee by a large 3 the full ex- 
tent it was willing to go in fixing the limit of cost but has in sev- 
eral instances, and at least once against my personal appeal as chair- 
man, voted an increase over the House bill to meet in part the pre- 
vious action of the Senate. Outof one hundred and twenty-nine 
bills for separate buildings introduced and referred to the committee 
during the present Congress only sixty-one have received favorable 
action and have been placed, under the rules, upon the Calendar of 
the House. The committee has not sought in any instance to secure 
the passage of a bill or defeat its passage by invoking partisan or 
sectional considerations. 

Every bill was carefully scrutinized in committee, the phraseolo; 
made to correspond in its general provisions to a form adopted by 
the joint committee of the Senate and House, so that the Government 
might be fully protected by perfect title and ceded jurisdiction be- 
fore any money should be expended on the site, and providing further 
that not less than forty feet and as much more as the Secretary of 
the 5 determine shall be open space around the building 
to afford light, ventilation, and protection from fire. Your commit- 
tee believe that as a rule more ground should be purchased origin- 
ally as a site for public buildings. Scarcely a city in this country 
can be named in which unimproved ground is not a good investment, 
and the increasing needs of the service can in that event be met by 
additions to the building. 

The lot of ground should be ample and the present building only 
large enough to meet the wants of the near future. Plans can 
be drawn which provide for future extension. The number of 
buildings authorized by the Forty-seventh Congress, as I have said, 
is large, but the average cost when completed will be small. No 
particular effort was made to distribute them over the country, but 
it will be observed that they are very well scattered over seventeen 
States and one Territory—twelve go to the South at an average ul- 
timate cost of $120,833.33, thirteen to the West at an average cost of 
$184,615.38, and eight to the Middle and Eastern States at an aver- 
age cost of $237,500. 

The present appropriation for these thirty-three buildings is larger 
than is usually made the first year and the gate appropriation 
for the session are thereby increased, but it will result, I think, in 
a decided gain to the Government. 

One great objection to the system under which public buildin 
have been constructed heretofore has been the tedious delays inci- 
dent to e over a series of years. 

There is no sufficient reason why Government buildings should not 
be pushed rapidly to completion, the official force of superintendent, 
clerk, &c., discharged, the rentals paid by the Government stopped, 
and the capital invested made active. 

I hope that radical changes can be made in this respect. I com- 
mend the whole subject to the Secretary of the Treasury, in the hope 
that he will give the committee at the opening of the next session 
the benefit of his experience and good judgment, to the end that 
methods as nearly akin as possible to those adopted by our best busi- 
nessmen may be secured and enforced by amended legislation, if need 
be, in the construction of all public buildings. 

EXTRAVAGANT RENTALS PAID. 


The rentals paid by the Government aggregate an immense sum, 
and are necessarily extravagant in some cases, Buildings such as 
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are 3 to the use of the Government are few and held at high 
rates. No provision can be made until the necessity is upon the De- 
partment to have more room. Healthy competition is therefore dif- 

cult to find, yet I am satisfied rents might be considerably reduced 
by a hiiia exercise of proper authority in the heads of Depart- 
ments, 

I am surprised to find our Democratic friends resist almost unani- 
mously every effort made to do away with high rents in this city by 
the purchase or erection of suitable buildings. In fewinstances are 
rented buildings either convenient or at all secure for records, the 
loss of which would cost the Government a large sum. 

In the second session, 5 Con the Committee on 
Expenditures on the Public Buildings, bance its chairman, Mr. 
DEUSTER, submitted a report, No. 1730, in which the following words 
occur: 


investigated this subject as far as possible 


© owners of the rented premises and endangers 
the safety of the public records. 

Your committee would also recommend that a resolution be adopted requiring 
the heads of Departments and disbursing officers of the Government to adopt some 
system of rules and regulations in regard to renting buildings and offices that 
will open the door to competition, and thus avoid the payment of exorbitant and 
unreasonable rates. 

In the face of this report of a Democratic committee in a Dem- 
ocratic Congress every effort to secure proper buildings for the use 
of the Government by purchase or construction was defeated, and 
rentals were contin 9 — at extravagant rates. 

Twenty thousand do a year was paid during three Democratic 
Congresses for a building occupied by the Department of Justice 
and Court of Claims. It stood on about one-third of the lot known 
as the s Bank property; and yet when our committee at 
the present session 5 reported a bill to purchase the en- 
tire property. 3 the building named, for 8250, 000, after pri- 
vate parties had offe $225,000 for it, the proposition was met 
by the most violent opposition from the leaders on the Democratic 
side. The property was purchased, however, and even at 4 per cent. 
the whole property will cost annually $10,000 hereafter, or one-half 
the annual amount Democratic economy paid in rent for the build- 
ing. Again, in the city of Brooklyn an average of over $20,000 per 
year has been paid in rentals for twenty years to accommodate United 
States courts, revenue office, and ffice, in the most inconven- 
nt and insecure way, say, in all, $400,000, and nothing to show 

or it. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in the Forty-sixth Congress strongl: 
urged the construction of a building, which he said could be built 
for $800,000 complete, to accommodate all those offices, but which 
men have been secured twenty years ago for half the cost. The 
bill failed, although favorably reported from committee and earnestly 
pressed by several members. It passed finally in the present Con- 

In the city of New York the Government purchased a piece of pro 
erty twenty years ago for use as a post-office, &c., costing 200,000, 
and about $64,000 were expended upon it since in the way of repairs. 
The Government had the use of it, thus saving rent until a few years 
ago, when the new buildings were 9 

The old property was no longer useful. Several Secretaries of 
the Tre had urged its sale at public auction. The commi 
House and Senate, had reported well-nigh unanimously a bill to se 
it under conditions that would secure its full value, which was placed 
at over $600,000, and might bring perhaps a million dollars. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, familiar with the city, had said that in 
no event would the Government either use the old building or build 
a new one on that lot; and yet Democratic economy opposed vio- 
lently the sale of that property. The conclusion seemed to be that 
the Government must keep property of its own in New York when it 
is not needed and not likely to be needed; but it shall not own prop- 
erty in Brooklyn, where it is sorely needed and over $20,000 in rent 
1 paid. 

I could cite many other instances in which the effort to secure 
suitable buildings for the Government, inexpensive yet convenient 
and fire-proof, to be owned by the Government free of taxation and 
extortionate rentals, was met by an effective resistance from the 
Democratic side of the House, many of whom seem to think that a 
reduction of pons expenditures is necessarily economy. They lose 
sight of the fact that this country is rapidly peopling; that business 
in all the Departments is increasing steadily demanding additional 
accommodations; that cities all over the land are now in the position 
New York was twenty years ago, with eligible lots or squares of 
ground that the Government should own, and not wait until rents had 
eaten up the value and the property had appreciated beyond reach. 

The er who finds his flocks increasing does not hesitate to in- 
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crease his expenditures for sheds and barns over previous years. It 
is economy to provide suitable accommodations. The man who de- 
nies himself a needed roof for his house or a fence for his farm, while 
abundantly able to have both, lest the simple rule of addition will 
show a larger expenditure in that year than in preceding years, is 


not a wise man, It is the part of wisdom to secure the very best 
accommodations and conveniences at the very lowest price for the 
transaction of either private or public business, and I will go to the 
extreme of holding inistrative officers to a strict accountability 
for the disbursement of appropriations for public buildings, as well 
as of all other expenditures. 

The question often arises, where shall the limit be in the erection 
of public buildings? No absolute rule can be fixed. Population 
alone will not guide us. Small towns may be the geographical cen- 
ter for twenty counties which can hold United States courts nowhere 
else so well, and can seldom rent proper accommodations in such a 
city. Large cities can furnish rented buildings to better advantage 
than small ones, and yet the cities have almost completely a 


sorbed the appropriations for publie buildings in recent years. It is 
not right. 
The peanie who pay taxes and travel great distances to post-offices 


ual claims upon the Government for suitable 


and to court have 1 
o prudent business man of ample means desires 


accommodations. 


to rent his storeroom or banking-house. If he has a reasonably 

ermanent business he desires to have a solid, convenient business 

ouse, and gains tly more in the respect and confidence of the 
community than he can possibly lose by a little extra expense pos- 
sibly involved. So it is with the government of the people, for the 
people. They incline to respect the dignity and authority of the 
government that comes to transact its business in their midst in its 
own permanent buildings. 

In conclusion let me say that my feeble efforts shall be devoted to 
securing the largest number of really needed public buildings at a 
moderate average cost and a still better system of expending the 
money Congress may appropriate from time to time, so that no one 
may have reason to doubt the oe disbursement of all appro- 
priations, Members of Congress locally interested have been to blame 
perhaps in the past for encouraging a change of plans or an increase 
of the limit of cost until expenditures became ly excessive. 

An amount sufficiently large to complete the building should be 
named in the original law as the limit of cost, and then should not 
be exceeded. Liberal appropriations and prompt prosecution of the 
work will lessen the dangers I have named. 

I now submit a detailed statement of the work of our committee. 
The ee introduced are arranged by States. Blank spaces indicate 
no action: 


History of all bills introduced authorizing the construction of public buildings, first session Forty-seventh Congress. 


3 é 
Te 
3 2 as Name of city or town. 
fis | 8 
g E as 
Bt ee 


Intevior and Post-Office Departmen’ 


House Geological Survey pp 
5988 House Execative Mansion. nnn 
1842 | Senate. 4 eee 
103 House... Yes Key West, Florida. 


Pensacola, Florida. 


d 
Richmond, Indiana 


308 House Yes....... Council Bluffs, IoWũw 
bo House Yes as shes pai Kentucky 
ees eee errs reer O „ 
505 House No. Maysville, Kentucky 
521 House. Yes Louisville, Kentucky 
923 Senate 4444 Ce ee 
475 House No........ eee pe Z o<sisccuncasdcudseoe 
3948 ouse ....| No. Lexington. Kentucky. 
1011 | Senate 42 Deer * 
5641 ouse ....| No. Newport, Kentucky 
343 House. Yes Leavenworth, Kansas 
585 House NO Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
c ETP GOS Uy AA tose eatesshieserisaracdecame 
592 House Yes....... a DI O EE T E a AS 
601 House. Tes Shreveport, Louisiana 
750 Senate 44 . 0 ces 
1250 Senate P 
1348 | Senate 
3962 | House 
1064 Senate n-sif „„ „ „de 
D . cco TOTT 
1347 | Senate 4 ORE 


2 2 B 
g | 3 85 
3 | ł 72 
Ri } 


8888 


— 2 — 


RE] 
P, 
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History of all bills introduced authorizing the construction of public buildings, §-c.—Continued. 


rted 
m. 
ported 


Name of city or town. 


mate com- 
ultimate 
&e. 


ation. 


courts or not. 
mittee. 


House or Senate. 
United States 
Population, 1880. 
Amount asked. 
Present appropri- 


Amount re; 
by 
mi 75 
Amount re) 
by 


. Louisiana. 
1 E 


— pod — at wt 
SSSSaRSSS 


SSSR 


888388388888838383833383338825 


3-3 
Sg 


aa 
8 


SERSS 


B 


SSS SNS 


ae 
8 


A 


5 


a] Now York, Now LOCK. . 1 
Cape Vincent, New Lorrrrlññ¹KkñMi %%! :ꝙ•007 361 
x — 5 i ad aa 5 
E e urrik tsia omses 
.| Yonkers, C0000 (ß 
Troy, Now pi AOE 
o 


SSS 8 


. 


885 


g ATR pp 
8 888858 
ga 8 


bd hd 
BS. 


EFEFEF 


SNA SBN 
8938838 


r MONOOD L ea aea 150,000 | 150, 000 106, 000 


West Chester, 
Chester, Pennsylvania 8 
Providence, Rhode Island y 


` a For Asheville. 


S8888 
SESESSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSS 2 SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESSSSSSSSSSE 
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History of all bills introduced authorizing the construction of public buildings, §-c—Continued. 


Greenville, Sou! 
do 


ES EE are pee 
-| Clarksburgh, West 


Number of separate buildings asked for in House bills 
Number of separate buildings asked KRN P 


Number of separate buildings asked both Houses. 
Number favorably reported from House committee 
Number favorably reported from Senate committee. 
Number favorably reported from both committees 


Number of bills for spony 1a e r e N T 

rr ⅛ -—rr . e e $20, 240, 
Ultimate cost of all buildings bills for which have finally passed and become laws in the present Congress - $5,775, 
Total amount of present of oe seep r ne es $2, 732, 
Amount appro ed for buildings and grounds authorized by former Congresses.. - $2,861, 


Pay of Surgeons attending the late President. 


SPEEOH 


HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 14, 1882. 


The House, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the Senate 
amendments to the bill (H. R. No. 6243) to supply certain deficienci 


5— 

Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Senate amendment to the deficiency bill, now 
under consideration, provides for the appointment of a board, con- 
sisting of the Firstand Second Comptrollers of the Treasury and the 
Treasurer of the United States, to audit the expenses attending the 
sickness, death, and burial of the late President Garfield. Iwill ask 
the Clerk to read section 6 of the bill, which is the Senate amend- 
ment under consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. That a board of andit, consisting of the First and Second Comptrollers 
of the Treasury and the Treasurer of the United States, is hereby constituted, to 
whom shall be referred all claims and the determination of all allowances to be 

e growing out of the illness and burial of the late President James A. Garfield; 
that the said board shall hear, and examine, and determine all questions arising 
out of said claims and proposed allowances, and shall make an award in each case 
for services rendered, or supplies furnished, which, when received, shall be taken 


th 
ns named therein, or their legal 
to enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ay said awards the sum of $57,500, or so much thereof as may be s 
coy app riated; and of this amount not more than $35,500 in all shall 

an 


is here 
certifi 


= 
$ 22 
8 2 2 
oa ng 
a 5 Name of city or town. 
E 3 EE 
8 = 
2 8 5 
384 Senato No East Greenwich, Rhode Island ..........---.-----.+ 
1555 | H N Caroline 


Port Townsend, Wyoming Territory ...-........-.- 


a | 3 
g 3 
3|} 
S 
£ 4 
es 2,887 | 612. 000 
3 6 160 50, 009 
Sanne EN 50. 000 
2.55 590.000 
5.877 50, 000 
12,892 | 100 000 
ee. 100, 000 
2.423 100. 000 
22 48 500,000 
7.205 2000, 000 
10,513 300,000 
3.260 50, 000 
4.888 60, 000 
3 60, 000 
70 5 150, 000 
= } 250, 000 
1.847 150 000 
e 150, 000 
iii 50, 000 
2 831 75, 000 
„ 60, 000 
15,950} 100,000 
e 100, 000 
5 60, 000 
21,966} 55.000 
1.004 75. 000 
E 60, 000 
e 517 27. 000 
2.807 40.000 
n 40, 000 |. 
6335 | 50.000 
16, 031 50, 000 |. 
14,505 | 100,000 
. 100, 000 
— 15,748 100,000 
. 100, 000 


SSFSueuekes 


it shall be lawful for said board to make allowances to employés of the Govern- 
VCF three months of their current 


y Further, That the 
gate amount of awards y said board not exceed the amount hereb 
appropriated „That no claim shall be considered un 
section th e- eee eee 
cunt the late President growing out of said illness and 


Mr. SPRINGER. I regret that I am limited to seven minutes in 
the discussion of a subject of this importance. I had ho that by 
having this matter considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole ample time would be given for debate. 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. TAYLOR, ] the chairman 
of the special committee on this subject, stated that the provisions 
of the Senate amendment are not satisfactory to the surgeons them- 
selyes, This bill allows them not more in the aggregate than $35,500 
for their services, to be distributed among them under the provisions 
of this amendment by the board of audit, consisting of the First 
and Second Comptrollers of the 8 and the Treasurer of the 
United States, as I have stated. These physicians, it seems from the 
statements of the honorable gentleman, are not satisfied with $35,500 
for their important services, A single one of these physicians; agen- 
tleman who claims to have had charge of the case, been allowed 
by the committee of which the gentleman from Ohio is chairman 
$25,000 as his portion, leaving but $10,500 for all the other physicians 
in the case. If we have seen an unseemly quarrel with regard to 
the autopsy upon the dead body of Guiteau, what will be the dis- 
turbance among the physicians when the attempt is made to divide 
this sum of $35,500 nitably among them, with the aid of the First 
and Second Comptroller of the Treasury and the Treasurer of the 
United States! 

But the gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] says that these serv- 
ices are worth all that has been recommended. I take issue with 


him. 

Mr. PAGE. I did not make any statement of what the services 
were worth. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iunderstood the gentleman to say that he would 
have printed some papers to show the value of the services. 
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Mr. PAGE. I told the gentleman afew moments ago that I needed 
no such statement. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understood the gentleman to say that the pa- 
pers he proposed to publish did not make that statement, but that 
in his opinion these services were worth this money. If I am mis- 
taken I withdraw the remark. But the gentleman said, by the 
report to which he has agreed, that the services of the physicians 
were worth $85,000, more than twice what this amendment proposes 


to pay. 

Jehan ask to have printed as part of my remarks an extract from 
the report of the special committee of this House and the views of 
the minority of the special committee; and also, as there has been 
a claim of extra medical services in this case, I shall ask to print 
some other statements in regard to the treatment of the case. 

The following is a schedule of claims passed and allowances made 
by a majority of the special committee: 

Allowance to Mrs. Lucretia R. Garfield of one year's salary, less payments 


already made, 

Dr. D. W. Bliss 000 00 
Dr. D. H. A 000 00 
Dr. F. H. Hamilton „ 000 00 
. Robert Rey burn „000 00 
Dr. S. A. F , 000 00 
. Susan „000 00 
William Cramp , 000 00 
R. S. S. Jennings, expenses, $724.08; use of property, $275.92. . » 909 00 
Navy ent, expenses 2, 40 
Navy Department, expenses of Marine ban 527 00 
Wil . ge 1, 835 50 
C. A. Benedict, coffin, 887 50 
Independent Ice Company 1,516 92 
H. L. Crawford, sprinkling streets near Executivo Mansion.. 270 00 
©. T. Jones, ; es, K., at Elberon.... 2... ..0.00.. E T 1, 092 25 
Schoon: 1 F — 

Geo. Tieman, surgical instrumen c 
DFR »A ͤ·Q QO M 40 35 
R. K. Helphenstine, medicine 278 35 
r neckansheahepsssenebudcershuceupcnsasuctsens= 13 00 
rr d 6W 16 80 
Singleton: & Hocke „46%! 122 44 
Telephones Company .......-coccccccsuccccccncesccsenaeseesacccccuversa 50 00 
„ F. Schmidt 50 
Herman W. Atwood 75 
e & Proctor, bedstead and mattress 162 55 
Cleveland Transfer Company 14 00 
Shuster & Sons 9 00 
L. H. Schneider. .. 7 59 
Hooe Brothers & Co- 4 06 
GG) r ⁵ò D? eccossawece 71 10 
FK e 18 15 


The foregoing allowances were not made with the concurrence of 
a majority of the special committee. A minority report was sub- 


mitted, as follows: 
VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


The undersigned, members of the special committee authorized to audit certain 
expenses wing out of the sickness and burial of the late President Garfield, 
respec y dissent from the report of the os ary | of the committee for the fol- 
lowing reasons: We do not object to the payment the General Government of 
the funeral expenses of the late President, who was stricken down in the Renee 
auce of his duties and because of his occupying a public station. Our objection 
to the report of the committee grows out of the recommendation for pa; nt for 
the services of the physicians and surgeons who attended the late President dur- 
ing his illness. The amounts recommended to be paid 8 of the com- 
mittee are as follows: to Dr. D. W. Bliss, $25,000; to Drs. ton and Agnew, 
to Drs. Reyburn and Boynton and to Mrs. Dr. Edson, $10,000 each, 
a total for professional services of $85,000. 

In addition to this the committee recommend the promotion of Drs. Barnes and 
Woodward with increased pay in accordance with their promoted rank. There 
was no evidence before the committee, ex 3 or otherwise, tending to establish 
the character of the services rendered or value of such services. The under- 
signed were perfectly willing to concede that liberal compensation should be al- 
lowed to the physicians and ms, a compensation in excess even of what it 
were possible for any of the medical attendants to have earned in ordinary prac- 
tice during the time, but the sums recommended to be paid by the ority of the 
committee are deemed by the undersigned to be excessive and out of proportion 
100 oaa oe bi ted b; hysicia: with perha 

No accounts or bills were presen y an olan or sur i er] 
one exception. No 8 were called. = a — by afidavit or otherwise 
submitted 0 which the committee could base its finding. The conclusion 
Viper À the majority of the committee was therefore based upon such informa- 
tion as been derived from read 
least from that which every gentleman 
news of the day. The unde ed were of the opinion 
ordinary medical skill exhibited in the treatment of the 
for an wance for professional services; 32 while 


The undersigned also tfully protest that part of the 5 Bay of the 
majority whic ithaca ha 9 8 3 Barnes to a or- 
ponera s rank, and retirement thereunder, and to the recommendation for promo- 

ion of Dr. Woodward from a maj: 
the latter office. The undersigned are of the opinion that this ittee no 
jurisdiction to make any recommendation with regard to the military establish- 
ment. The committee could only consider such matters as were referred to them 
by the resolution of the House. The resolution authorized us to audit certain ex- 
penaos, and not to recommend promotions in the military service of the Govern- 
men 

aaa ba TAY fax the ATION OE payiadens BODINE ADA DLU te LT D 
sul or the services 0! e upon 
aition, buti n view of the eee of the — 4 the late President, 
and of the great interest of the people in his 3 the undersigned were will- 
ing that the Government should assume to pay such sums for professional serv- 
ices as might evenly have been recovered from the estate of the late President, 
and were desirous of ting such claims as claims against the estate of the de- 
ceased rather than as properly cognizable by Con They were yuaga, thero: 
fore, to e to the estate such portion of the unearned salary of the late 
President as would cover all such claims; but they cannot agree that sums shall 


ing the newspapers, and does not differ in the 
possesses who bays any attention to the 
at there was no extra- 


ted for professional services far in excess of the value of such sery- 


be appropria 
-| ices, and which sums are bottomed upon claims not nec nam presented, and sup- 


perme bY no eee as to tho vaas of the N pakia ; Peoi aea reasons 
e undersigned respectfully proi against the passage of the reported b. 
— majority of the — and recommend the adoption of the following ter 
n: 
Resolved, That the report of the majority of the committee, together with the 
bill accompanying said report, be recommitted with instructions to the committee 
to require all Tee ye having claims cognizable by said committee to present ac- 
counts thereof, and to require claimants in all cases to furnish proof as to the value 
of services rendered or material furnished; and in the case of allowances for pro- 
fessional services as payasos or sw ms tomake such allowances only as would 
be properly chargeable to and provable against the estate of the late Pinuak 
and to provide in the bill when again Topora such further appropriation of un- 
earned ry as would cover the amounts audited for such professional services. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
C. S. BLACKBURN. 


WILLIAM M. SPRINGER. 
BENJAMIN LE FEVRE. 


As I signed these views of the minority of the special committee, 
I may say that they concisely state my opinion on the subject. I do 
not know that I could make myself better understood or enlighten 
the House by a further statement. 

Mr. Speaker, I have seen no evidence that extraordinary medical 
skill was exhibited by the physicians. It was disclosed by the au- 
topsy in the President’s case that these physicians treated to the day 
of his death a pus cavity as a gunshot wound, and that pus cavity 
the result of malpractice in the case at the very beginning. It has 
also been charged in the one press, and I have seen no denial of it, 
that certain brokers in Wall street were advised from day to day by 
cipher telegrams of the true condition of the President, these state- 
ments differing from the statements of the official bulletins. In this 
connection I will ask to have printed as part of my remarks a tele- 

m from Washington City, which was published. in the Chicago 
nter-Ocean of August 25, 1881, and also in the New York Herald of 
the same date, showing the condition of the stock market at the time 
the President was 1 this city, and the nature of the bulle- 
tins that were being published at the time giving what purported to 
be a true account of his condition. The article is as follows: 


[Dispatch published in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, and New York Herald, Thurs- 
day, August 25, 1881.| 


WasHINeton, D. C., August 24, 1881. 


For some time it has been rumored that some one on Wall street had means of 
knowing the condition of the President and what was goin on at the White House, 
that were denied to the public. This evening that this is true can be no longer 
contradicted, for it is . known that before some members of the Presi- 
dent's family were aware of the intention to summon Dr. Agnew here for a con- 

ork had the informa- 
then 


him appearing in the local 
Sor him at 9. 


ew was expected, or that the Cabinet had been told to wait until he 
came for his decision as to whether the President should be removed or not. He 
did not know that the Cabinet had not departed as usual an hour and a half be- 
fore he left the Nerd gone office. Aside from the doctor's statement that he knew 
nothing about it until told near midnight, is the extreme improbability of his being 
absent from the White House when of such grave moment was pending, 
a movement which might prove immediately fatal or might insure the recovery 
of a man whom he loves as a brother. Still, although Dr. Boynton was loitering 
— 8 office, unconscious of what was going on, Wall street had known 
of it at noon. 
Another circumstance that adds a link of evidence to show that some one who 
had special means of knowledge as to the patient's condition is employed in fur- 
the information to stock-jobbers, is the fact that three days ago a man ap- 
peared here and told several persons that he had come to make arrangements for 
a direct wire from the White House to a broker’s office in Wall street, but he found 
that he had been forestalled. He offered to prove by files at the Western Union 
ai office that it was a fact that dispatches went directly from the White 
House to Corbin’s place in New York, a banker broker's office. This gentleman 
said ee he would give $10,000 to know five minutes in advance that the dent 


was W 

If more convincing f is needed it only remains to give the cipher by which 
it is believed communication is carried on between a person who has special facili- 
ties for knowing the patient's actual condition and certain other persons on Wall 
street. It is not asserted that the 9 below embraces quite all of the code, 
but there is enough given to show that some one is trafficking upon the life or 
death of the nation's patient. The cipher is as follows, being literally transcribed 
e bs i improving 

arry will mean o is impro 

will mean, he is roving nicely. 

H. G. will mean he is failing. 
Frank will mean he is failing rapidly. 
New York will mean he is holding his own. 
N. J. will mean he will probably die. 
J. D. will mean he will surely die. 
D. K. B. will mean he will undoubtedly recover. 
John will mean he will surely recover. 
Bates will mean he is à 


PANAPAAN 


— 
SP. 


11 5 
12. t reports. 
13. Brooklyn will mean there is no danger. 

14. W. gton ger. 
15. It is not clear what is meant by No. 15. 
There is reason to believe that No. 12 has been sent more frequently than any 


of the others. 
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That telegram appeared in two of the leading newspapers of the 


country at the date stated. I have seen no con on of the 
serious charges made in it, nor do I believe any has been made. The 
article was written by Mr. Byron Andrews, of the Inter-Ocean, one 
of the most honorable and reliable of Washington correspondents. 
These statements demand investigation. If any physician in the 
case is responsible directly or indirectly for the publication of false 
bulletins as to the President’s condition while secret cipher informa- 
tion was sent to Wall street giving his true condition, instead of 
allowing compensation, we should instruct the district attorney to 
institute proceedings in the courts looking to punishment of the 
guilty parties. 

I shall also ask to have printed as part of my remarks a paper 
signed by Dr. Boynton, who was in attendance upon the President, 
and approved by Mrs. Garfield; and in connection with this the 
testimony of Dr. Bliss in the Guiteau trial as to the manner in which 
he was brought into the case. The papers referred to are as follows: 


[New York Tribune of April 26.] 
Mentor, OHIO, October 14, 1882. 


This certifies that on or about August 8, 1881, the late President, James A. Gar- 
field, made the following statement to me in presence of Mrs. Garfield, namely : 
That Dr. J. H. Baxter had been his physician for many years, and that he 
considered him as his physician. He also stated that he had no knowledge of ever 
having placed him: under the professional care of Dr. D. W. Bliss, and he did 
not eve Dr. Bliss had ever spoken one word to him upon the subject. 

Mrs. Garfield stated at the same time that she had never been consulted by Pr. 
Bliss upon the subject, and had no knowledge of the President having chosen Dr. 


Bliss as his attending surgeon. 
S. A. BOYNTON, M. D. 


MENTOR, OHIO, October 24, 1881. 
Ihave read the statement of Dr. Boynton made to-day, and will say that it is 
entirely correct. 
LUCRETIA R. GARFIELD. 
DR. BLISS’S OWN STATEMENT. 


[Testimony in the Guiteau trial, November 19, 1881. Dr. Bliss under cross-exam- 
ination by Mr. Scoville.] 


estion. Who called you to attend this case? 
ie Hd Secretary of War sent for me. 
x en 
Š A. At the time of the shooting; within a few minutes after it his carriage came 
or me. 
. Did you find any physician there when arrived 
* eats sir; I aid. There were two physizlans. 
Q Who were they! 
. Dr, Townshend and Dr. Purvis. 
Q. After the President was removed to the White House who then requested 
you to stay or to take charge of the case, if any? 
A. ade mean the day of the shooting! 
es. 


. There was nothing said about it that day, 
ya When was there anything said aboutit 
The next morning. 
Q Who then made such a request? 
. The President. 
2 Any one else? 
No one else. Mrs. Garfield and the President and myself were together. 
. That was all? 
. That was all. 


ommenting on the foregoing, a distinguished gentleman recently 
d: 


Indorsed, as follows, by Mrs. Garfield: 


Sal 


I leave that testimony to be determined by the credibility of the gentleman who 
makes this claim, by the wife of General eld, and by the statement of his 
most intimate medical and personal friend, and I think I am authorized by these 

phe A GE 
and upon that basis and that alone. e fee 

I had hoped I would be permitted to comment on each of these 
papers; but I cannot do so in the limited time allowed me. They 
show that the chief Lt base in this case was a volunteer, and con- 
tinued in the case to the end without the consent of the President 
or of his family. That he kept the other physicians from knowing 
the true condition of the President was exposed on more than one 
occasion during the progress of the case. In many instances the 
official bulletins were known to be false; and if they were reread 
to-day, in the light of the autopsy and subsequent events, they would 
appear ridiculously false and unaccountably stupid. 

he wife and family of the dying President were never informed 
of the danger N nor was the unfortunate victim given 
any intimation of his approaching dissolution. Who can tell what 
advice, suggestion, or dying r fe may not have desired to give 
his afflicted wife and disconsolate children? His pastor was not al- 
lowed to see him and administer the consolation of religion before 
he was ushered into the presence of his Maker. As he fell on the 
fatal day of his wounding, so he passed from this world into 3 
It is the universal . of his countrymen and civilized people 
throughout the world, that he may rest in peace. But no physician 
in attendance ever thought it worth while to give him the consola- 
tion of assurance in the hour and article of death that although he 
must die here he should live again in the great hereafter. 

It is said that the public sentiment of the country demands that 
Congress should liberally compensate the President’s physicians. I 
do not so understand it. The Saint Louis Globe-Democrat, one of 
the leading Republican papers of the country, in an editorial article 


on the 2ist of April last, in speaking of the recommendations of the 
special committee of the House, said : 

The only reason that the sums recommended are as large as they are is that there 
prevails a tacit amy that the Government ought to pay more for what it 

ts than any one „This is wrong in principle, and lies at the root of most of 

e public extravagance that exists. 

The minority report of the committee assumes that the Government should pay 
whatever President Garfield's estate is liable for, 8 a liberal 9 
upon the amount. In this view it will be suppo: by those who give the matter 
t 1 Ee ee conclusion argues a careless regard for the public money. 
The tact that President Garfield was the gece and that he was assassinated does 

i the remuneration ; it simply furnishes 

und for the Government to assume the indebtedness and relieve the late Presi- 

ent’s estate from any claim against it on that account. It would be well for Con. 

gress simply to ask the creditors how much is due them, and, if there is no marked 

attempt at gouging, to order it paid. Probably Drs. Agnew, Hamilton, Bliss, and 

others can control their feelings sufficiently to comply with the request, with the 
understanding that the money will come from the national Treasury. 


Gentlemen will find when they return to their constituents that 
the Globe-Democrat has correctly reflected public sentiment on this 
— And in this matter pape sentiment is based upon a just 
and fair principle which should govern all legislative bodies. We 
are frequently appealed to to be liberal, and I too often see a disposi- 
tion to be liberal—liberal in disposing of other people’s money. 
What is required of us is to be just to all concerned, to the tax-pay- 
ers and the tax-consumers. Thesums proposed to be paid to the Presi- 
dent’s pce are beyond all reason and far in excess of what 
would be paid if a private individual had been treated and paid his 
ownbills. If extraordinary skill had been shown, and a life had been 
saved which the country could ill afford to lose at the time, I should 
favor os gece commensurate therewith; but no such services 
have been shown in this case. 

I have dealt as mildly with the subject as it is possible under the 
circumstances. If I have failed to properly characterize the con- 
duct of the physicians and the incompetency evinced at every stage 
of the case, it is not from want of feeling or indifference to the treat- 
ment of the late President. I may say, however, in contemplating 
the dead body of Garfield, in view of ‘‘the deep damnation of his 
taking off,” as was said by Mark Antony over the body of Cœsar: 


Pardon me, thou ee of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers. 


not take away the ess character o 


Appropriations. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. C. ATKINS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 5, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 6716) making appro- 

for the s civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 

g June 30, 1883, and for other purposes 

Mr. ATKINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The duty of providing ways and means for the sup- 
port of the Government devolves upon Congress, and the Constitu- 
tion especially invests the House of Representatives with the pre- 
rogative and duty of defining the limits of taxation, hence the prac- 
tice of the origination of appropriation bills in that body. But the 
expenditure of the 1 thus appropriated is committed by the 
direction of Congress to the Executive Departments of the Govern- 
ment. Congress then appropriates and the Administration in power 
at the time saponi the public moneys. Congress is responsible for 
the appropriations, but the Administration is responsible for their 
expenditure. 

Asthis conference reportisnow under consideration, that the House 
— compare this sundry civil bill with other sun civil bills, I 

here give the amount of each of these bills for the last eleven 
13 In 1873 the sundry civil bill of that year amounted to $20,- 
48,413.90, in 1874 it amounted to 832,186, 139.09, in 1875 it was $27,- 
009,744.81, in 1876 it was 826, 644. 350.09. is period the Republicans 
were in the majority in Congress. In 1877 the Democrats came into 
power, and for that year the sundry civil bill amounted to $16,351,- 
474.58, in 1878 it was $17,133,750.06, in 1879 it was $24,750, 100 —but it 
was the bill of that year that contained the fisheries award under the 
treaty of Washington of $5,500,000. Subtracting that sum, which 
was unusual, and the sundry civil bill of 1879 would have been $19,- 
250,100. In 1880 it was $17,634,868.56, in 1881 it was $22,503,508.23, 
in 1882 it was $22,092,194.12, These six years the Democrats were 
in the majority And the 8 bill amounts to 825,589, 358.06. 
The study of these figures will show at a glance that those bills under 
3 c rule were much less than under Republican majori- 
es. 
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I now invite the attention of the House to a table which will ex- 
hibit in detail the fourteen appropriation bills, the last of which is 
now about to be passed. I include in the table the amounts 
contained in the same bills for the last fiscal year ending June 30, 
1882, and for the purpons of comparison I have extended the table so 
as to embrace, in addition, the appropriations from 1873 to 1881 in- 
clusive. This table is carefully compiled from the official records of 
this House, and is reliable and accurate. In preparing this table I 
have had it made up so as to embrace the deficiencies that are passed 
at thesame time the other appropriations are made; in other words, 


instead of N back the deficiencies to each preceding year, I 
have counted them along with the other appropriations cat the 
same session, so as to show how much is appropriated in the grand 
aggregato at each session or Taring each term of Con, 

invite your special pinche nef and study of this table, asit presents 
in a compact form the whole history of appropriations by Congress 
for the last eleven years, and presents in Sil ng contrast the econ- 
omy of the Democrats in comparison with that of the Republicans 
during the periods respectively that they had control of the House 
of Representatives. 


TABLE A.—Appropriations made by Congress during the fiscal years 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, and 1883. 


£ 
Cd 


Sen e 

S 
8828888888882 
8888888888888 


175, 300, 533 73 


dals „4j 44600 
00 37, 076, 677 39 


Tot 
Less pensions and defleienci ess. 


Consular and diplomatic. 
Sun civil 


owe ee ee nee eee rene ceee rer ere ceneeenseer eres reeeeeneseeseereees 2 


Fortifications 
Deficiencies ........ 
Rivers and harbors . 
Miscellaneous acts. 


Totals 


1878, 

$17, 120, 496 60 $18, 902, 236 99 | $15,417,933 33 $15, 450, 345 30 

844, 317 50 364, 749 00 200, 065 00 286, 604 00 
31, 796, 008 81 | 27,788,500 00 | 27,933,830 00 | 25,987,167 90 25, 612, 500 00 
22, 276, 257 65 20, 813, 940 20 | 17,001,006 40 | 12,742,155 40 13, 541,024 40 
5, 540, 418 90 | 5, 680, 651 96 | 5,360,554 55 | 4,572,762 00 4, 829, 865 69 
30, 480, 000 00 | 29,980,000 00 | 30, 000, 000 00 | 29, 533,500 00 | 28. 533, 000 00 
32, 529, 167 00 35, 756,091 00 | 37,524,985 00 | 34,585,701 00 | 33, 584, 143 00 
1. 311, 350 00 3,404,804 00 | 1,374,985 00 1, 187, 197 50 1, 138, 874 50 
32, 186,129 09 27, 009, 744 81 | 26,644,350 09 | 16,351,474 58 17, 133, 750 06 
1. 899, 000 00 904, 000 00 850, 000 00 815, 000 00 275, 000 00 
12, 978,418 60 | 4,083,914 26 | 4,703,699 18 2,908,177 09| 2.745, 480 97 
6, 102,900 00 | 5,218,000 00 | 6,643,517 50 5, 015, 000 00 
3, 354,824.17 | 1,921,614 13 1,862,929 19 5,647,505 84 1, 262, 061 31 


183, 685, 002 16 | 179, 
34, 063, 914 26 | 34, 


209 90 


197, 920, 297 38 
699 18 


166, 
43, 458, 418 60 703, 


113, 113, 688 26 
| 

1879. 1880. | 1881. 1882. 1883. 
$15, 430,781 30 | $16, 136, 230 31 | $16, 532, 008 93 | $17,797,397 61 | $20, 210, 090 64 
282, 805 00 319, 547 33 316, 234 28 322.435 37 5, 557 05 
25, 583, 186 01 | 26,797,300 00 | 26,425,800 00 | 26, 687, 800 00 | 27, 258, 000 00 
14. 152' 603 70 14.028, 468 95 | 14,405,797 70 14,566,037 55 14,816, 176 70 
4.721, 275 70 | 4.713, 478 58 | 4,657,262 72 4,587,866 80 5, 220, 374 01 
20, 57, 574 00 | 56. 233, 200 00 | 41, 644, 500 00 | 63, 282. 306 68 | 100, 000, 000 00 
33, 256, 373 00 | 36, 121, 400 00 | 39,093,420 00 | 40,957,432 00 | 44. 643, 900 00 
1,070,135 00 | 1,097,735 00} 1,180,335 00 1,192,435 00 | 1. 256, 655 00 
24, 750, 100 00 17. 634; 868 56 | 22, 503, 508 23 | 22, 092,134 12 25, 589, 358 06 
275, 000 00 275, 000 00 550, 000 00 575, 000 00 375, 000 00 
11, 962, 013 02 | 4,633,824 55 6,118,085 00 5,124,046 65 | 29, 248, 193 90 
8, 307, 000 00| 9,577,494 61 | 8,976,500 00 | 11,547,800 00 | 18,743,875 00 
1,572,659 00 | 2,995,123 77 4.959, 332 01 | 1. 128. 006 15 5, 420, 885 29 
TF 1.712.628 67 1,689,008 72 1, 695, 098 04 
EE 300, 60 335, 500 00 427, 280 00 
192, 653, 671 66 64 | 216, 694,378 14 | 295, 248, 043 75 
60, 867, 024 55 79, 830, 106 68 | 129, 248, 193 96 
786, 647 11 | 166, 000, 749 79 


RECAPITULATION OF TABLE A. 


Average per annum appropriations, exclusive of sions and de- 
8 from 1873 to 1876, inclusive 5 „ 


$146, 692, 333 44 
Average per annum appro ganom exclusive of pensions and de- 


ficiencies, from 1877 to 1882, inclusive. -..............--.--.------ 180, 807, 432 71 
Average reduction per annum during years 1877 to 1882 over years 

1878 to 1876, inclusive... 6.2. css2cncceccaccccvuccesveseiaa 4 . 15,884,900 73 
Average per annum appropriations, exclusive of pensions eins he IA N 
3 ists to 1876, e emerea ae ao 153, 533, 010 79 

yerage per annum appropriations, ex ve of pensions alone, 

from 1877 to 1882, inclusive ...... 135, 811, 962 82 
Av reduction per annum during years 1877 to 1882 over years 

e, .. 17, 721. 047 97 
Increase of appropriations for 1883 over 188ꝶ22 78, 554, 565 61 
Increase of appropriations for 1883, exclusive of pensions, over 

ccc Ay ß ( DSA 30, 836, 872 29 
Increase of appropriations for 1883, exclusive of pensions and de- 

ficiencies, over same for 1882 ---- 2 eee eeeeeeeeeee 29, 136, 478 33 
Increase of appropriations for 1883, exclusive of pensions, over 

average for same during — 1877 to 1882, inclusive. .......... 43, 436, 980 93 
Increase of appropriations for 1883, exclusive of pensions and de- 

ficiencies, over average for same during years 1877 to 1882, in- 

HORI 9G Fnac ncaspunceenases sndnnsccesestqusudmeparsassenheopenen 35, 194, 314 08 


It seems, Mr. Speaker, that the appropriations at the present ses- 
sion of Congress aggregate $295,248,943.75, not including the Geneva 
award, which I believe was about $11,000,000. However, that is an 
extraordinary and unusual appropriation, and should not, I willad- 
mit, be counted in the general aggregate of the appropriations for 
this session. i 

The sum | have named is much larger than the amount approp: 
ated at the last session of the Forty-sixth Congress, which was 
$216,694,378.53. I am now speaking simply of the appropriations 
for current expenditures, including pensions, deficiencies, nnd mis- 
cellaneous appropriations. Iam aware that it is often contended 
that deficiency appropriations should be carried back to the account 


of the preceding year. My remarks are being submitted upon the 
basis of each year’s approp aton, embracing deficiencies and treat- 
ing them as a part of the grand ag gate, and as though they be- 
longed to the same fiscal year for which the other appropriations are 
— 5 80 aud is the fairest merhed of treating ee Comparing the 
te appropriations of this session with the aggregate appro- 

a of the last session of the Forty sixth Congress, there $ for 
this session an excess of 878,554, 565.61. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does that include miscellaneous . 7 

Mr. ATKINS. It includes everything except the Geneva award 
of $11,000,000. If we exclude pensions the appropriations at this ses- 
sion show an excess of $30,836,872.29, and if we exclude both pen- 
sicns and deficiencies the appropriations of this session exceed those 
of the last session of the Forty-sixth Congress $29,136,478.33. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That includes miscellaneous appropriations? 

Mr. ATKINS. Of course it does. The miscellaneous appropria- 
tions of this session of Congress are much larger than at the last 
session. At this session they have amounted to $5,420,385.29 includ- 
ing the appropriations made to-day, for instance, the a propria- 
tion made for the estate of Mr. Forney, former Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, and the $50,000 for the public building at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

In the very nature of things it is next to impossible for Congress 
to accurately anticipate the wants of the Government. The country 
is too large, its interests too many and too varied to admit of abso- 
lute exactness in estimating for its necessities; hence to a greater 
or less extent there will be deficiencies, But these deficiencies have 
become of late years quite a factor in the financial budget of this 
country. They depend greatly upon the e and economy of the 
Administration or upon their unfaithfulness and extravagance. _ 

Mr. HOLMAN. Were not many ofthe items in the deficiency bill 
this year merely appropriations for the current year, and not for 
previous years ? 

Mr. ATKINS. So far as that is concerned, to be very frank, some 
of the deficiency appropriations made this year should no doubt date 
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back to the last year. But in my 8 vastly the greater por- 


tion of deficiency appropriations of this year are justly chargeable 
to this year for the reason that in my opinion they are not legiti- 
mate deficiencies. A legitimate deficiency in my view is where there 
is a failure on the part of Congress to make a sufficient appropria- 
tion to meet the demands which the law of Congress requires. For 
instance, we have two hundred and ninety-three mem of this 
House and eight Delegates, Their salaries are fixed bylaw. Their 
mileage and their allowance for eee Racial fixed by law. If we 
appropriate too little money to pay our salaries, our mileage, and our 
stationery allowance, it is a legitimate deficiency becanse Co 

has failed to make a sufficient appropriation to meet the demands 

uired by law. 

. if Congress fails to make an appropriation sufficient to meet 
the demands of the Executive Departments in the administration of 
their miscellaneous and contingent fund; for instance, rly d of 
illustration, I hold it is not a legitimate deficiency, but it is a debt 
which is incurred by the unwarranted action of the officers of the 
Government. In that respect lies the difference between many of 
the deficiencies, some of which are legitimate, while others are 


not. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does not that also refer to some of the items for 
the Navy? 

Mr. ATKINS. Ithink so. I believe the a sie aa ange of $300,000 
for the repair of the flag-ships Lancaster and Brooklyn clearly come 
under the head of simple debts incurred by the Government in vio- 
lation of the spirit andintention of Congress, In making provision 
for the Bureau of Construction and Repair Congress appropriated 
$1,500,000 for that bureau, and it distinctly stated that „000 of 
that amount should be used for the repair of those vessels; but in- 
stead of that the Bureau of Construction and Repair expended the 
whole $1,500,000, and then $300,000 more, and came back and asked 
Congress to supply that latter amount as adeficiency. I deny that 
it was in any sense a legitimate deficiency, and this statement, Mr. 
Speaker, illustrates millions of dollars of so-called deficiencies. 

The whole deficiencies of this session amount to $29,212,682.26, 
$16,000,000 of which are for pensions and pension arrears. 

I have not time to point out thé numerous instances of such un- 
lawful deficiencies annually incurred by wasteful and extravagant 
and it may be corrupt officials in chargo of public revenues, in de- 
fiance of the plain-written statutes of Congress forbidding such 
practices. Theirexposition would furnish ample material fora speech 
much longer than I design this to be—a s; h at some proper time, 
I trust, some member will deliver upon this, floor. There is no more 
inviting field. When it is done the Department or bureau of this 
Government which shall escape just condemnation for its open vio- 
lation of law will receive, as it will be entitled to, the commenda- 
tion if not the thanks of Congress. 

Fixing, then, in your mind, Mr. F ae the nature of a lawful 
deficiency and in what respect it differs from a debt of the Govern- 
ment unlawfully incurred, it remains for me to say that Congress is 
responsible for the former and the Administration is responsible for 
the latter. And as the power is vested in Congress alone, with the 
approval of the President, to say how much money and for what pur- 

ose it shall be expended, it follows that any excess of expenditure 
incurred by the Administration unless in pursuance of laws enacted 
by Congress and the limitations thereof is not only unlawful but a 
gross usurpation. 

It is fair to conclude that when Congress makes appropriations 
that it knows what it is about, and that it means what it says; that 
is, that the expenditures must be circumscribed by those expressed 
limits; otherwise Congress, which represents the people, lays and 
collects taxes and appropriates the revenues for the uses of the Gov- 
ernment, is sovereign in these respects in theory only, but is in fact 
the mere puppet to do the bidding of a selfish, usurping, and extray- 
agant bureaucracy, run by subaltern clerks. 

Many of these deficiency bills are not regular deficiencies, but are 
joke itures incurred by Government officials without authority of 


W. 

Section 3678, Revised Statutes, reads thus: 

All sums appropriated for the various branches of expenditure in the publle 
service shall be applied solely to the objects for which they are respectively made 
and for no others. 

Now, will any one pretend to claim that moneys appropriated for 
miscellaneous and contingent funds of the various bureaus, for the 
maintenance of the on ep of the Army, and for many other 
branches of service shall be or can be lawfully diverted to the em- 
ployment and payment of clerks and other employés, as has been 
the common practice in some of the Departments, thereby necessi- 
tating an insufficiency of the appropriation for the purpose speci- 
fied in the appropriating act; and I submit is it fair thus to act as 
some of the Departments and bureaus have done and then come be- 
fore Con asking for deficiencies brought about not by complying 
with but by violating the law? And is it the duty of Congress to 
encourage these violations of the statutes and the creation of defi- 
ciencies, whether lawful or unlawful, by a too ready yielding and 
granting their 8 Is not our readiness to give an incentive 
to them to ask? Thus many unlawful expenditures are incurred in 
violation of law, contracts are entered into in excess of appropria- 


tions, and when the money gives out 5 great deficiency 
estimates are sent in for Congress to provide payment, whereas had 
the Departments observed the statute forbidding the contracting for 
any service or thing until an appropriation has first been made b 
Congress for that particular object, there would of course be no defi- 
ciencies. 

That the country may not be confused by this talk about defi- 
ciencies and pensions—subjects, however, which maa to be closely 
and critically understood by Congress and the people—allow me to 
again refer tothe above table. The 2 riations for all e for 
1881 are 8189, 328, 222.64, pensions $41,644,000, leaving 8147, 684, 222.64 
for net ordi . Now, take deficiencies from that sum, which were 
$6,118,085, and we have $141,566, 137.64, for 1881. 

The whole sum appropriated for 1883 is $295,248,943.75. Exclud- 
ing pensions and pension deficiency, 8116,00, 000, and other defi- 
ciencies, 813,212,681. 26, and we have for 1883, the appropriations be- 

made at this session, $166,000,749.79, for net ordinary expen- 
di or $24,434,612.15 in excess of the net ordinary ap 2 ip 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, and $29, 196-478. in 
excess of the net ordinary appropriations for the year ending June 
30, 1882, or $34,214,102.68 in excess of the net ordinary a popoa 
tions of the fiscal 8 ending June 30, 1880, which were $131,786,- 
647.11 exclusive of pensions and deficiencies. At the same rate of 
the Forty-seventh Congress, Republican, ex- 


pr her sy for 
clusive of pensions and deficiencies, will have appropriated in round 
numbers, $58,000,000 more money to defray the net ordinary expen- 


ditures of the Government than was appropriated by the Forty-sixth 
Congress, which was Democratic. 

Thus it will be seen that the Republican p in administe: 
the Government, exclusive of pensions and deficiencies, appropri- 
ates about 20 per cent. more money than the Democrats have done 
for the same purposes; this, too, with the t advantage of being 
in accord with the Administration, for if the Democrats of the 
House ee fe they have their di ision and power to retrench 
expenditures, the advantage of a Democratic administration 
intent upon retrenchment and reform, as it doubtless would have 
been, the facilities thereby afforded for curtailing public expendi- 
tures and lessening annual appropriations, cutting off useless serv- 
ice and unlawfal deficiencies and otherwise reforming the civil 
service, would have 1 ly reduced the annual budget, thereby 
adding to our surplus to be applied to the extinction of the national 
debt, or by that sum to have diminished the taxes of the people. 

The natural growth of the Government is something I admit, but 
unfortunately for our Republican friends the Democrats practiced 
an economy in the Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth Con amount- 
ing to $85,855, 136.54, or $21, 463,783.13 average per annum—in the face 
of a Republican administration—less than the Republicans appro- 
priated in the Forty-second and Forty-third Congresses, and the dis- 
advantage of the growth of the Government was against the Democ- 
racy in this calculation. I excluded the fisheries award in 1877 of 
$5,500,000 just as I have excluded the Geneva award at this session 
of $11,000,000 as extraordinary and unusual. And again, taking the 
last session of the Forty-sixth and the first session of the Forty- 
seventh, the difference is $29,136,476.33 in favor of the economy of 
the Democrats. 

Why should it cost $25,000,000 on an average annually more under 
a Republican than under a Democratic House of Representatives to 
administer the Government? As I have before intimated the Re- 
publicans are more prone to yield to the demands of a Republican 
administration in excusing violations of the laws and allowing larger 
and questionabledeficiencies. As for instance the Democrats allowed 
in 1879 and 1880 each about $5,500,000, and in 1881 between seven 
and eight millions, carrying back the deticiencies to each year re- 
spectively, notincluding pension deficiencies, while the Republicans, 
exclusive of pension deficiencies, have in 1882 allowed $13,212,681.26. 

That the public may not be misled or confused in their understand- 
ing as to the amounts of deficiencies appropriated for by Congress, I 
will give them for the last eleven years as shown by table A, which 
istaken from the laws of Congress and the records of the House itself: 
deficiencies allowed in 1873 were $6,596,677.39 ; in 1874, $12,978,418.60; 
in 1875, $4,083,914.26; in 1876, $4,703,699. 18, and in 1883, $13,248, 193.96; 
aggregating $41,609,904.39. During each of tlfese years the Repub- 
licans had control of Congress. Forthe six years, between 1876 and 
1883, exclusive, the Democrats had control of the House and a part 
of the time the control of the Senate. The deficiencies allowed in 
1877 were 82,908, 177.09; in 1878, $2,745,480.97; in 1879, $11,962,013.02; 
in 1880, $4,633,824.55; in 1881, $6,118,085; and in 1882, $5, 124,046.65; 
aggregating $33,391,627.28, or $8,618,277.11 less in six years appro- 
priated for deficiencies by the Democrats than were appropriated by 
the Republicans in five years. 

Or, in other words, the Democrats appropriated for the six years 
they had control of the legislation on an average, per annum, the 
sum of $5,565,271.21, while the Republicans appropriated on an av- 
erage, per annum, the sum of $8,521,980.88; no pension deficiencies 
are included in either of the periods. 

Below I give a table showing the larger deficiencies allowed dur- 
ing this session, very few of which can be justly called a deficiency 
in the sense of the word as before explained; and the remaining six 
or seven millions allowed are in the main far less entitled to be 
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classed as legitimate deficiencies, as they, like many of these, were 
made in excess of authority and outside of law: 


TABLE B.—Deficiencies provided for on account of the fiscal year 1882. 


88888888888 


F) 
835 
8888888 8888888 


BE 
85 


After this showing it is very plain that deficiencies are much larger 
under Republican t under Democratic rule; and the only way 
to account for the excess must be from the fact that the Departments 
are less careful, more extravagant, and more confident of haying 
their demands satisfied by a Republican than by a Democratic Con- 


But eee tas our Republican friends will seek to cover their 
tials ye hind the familiar and popular defense of pensions, 
and would have the public believe that the increase of expenditures 
under their administrations is to be attributed to the extraordinarily 
large sums paid for pensions, I propose to strip the issue of all ex- 
penditures for pensions in every form, and then to see how the ac- 
count stands between the two parties. With this view I produce a 
table carefully prepared from the records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, excluding pensions and interest: 


TABLE C.—Per capita net ordinary expenditures of the Government, ex- 
clusive of pensions and interest, for the fiscal years 1858 to 1861, 1873 
to 1876, and 1879 to 1882. 


4 Pee 2 
E Bom 
= us 5 
Years. FEI 2 2 af 
q | fee | 7 
3 38833 
— E A 
29, 793, 032 | $71, 110, 668 87 $2 38 
30, 618,176 | 65, 133, 727 36 212 
31, 443,321 | 58, 955, 952 39 187 
32, 064, 000 | 61, 581, 456 05 195 
41, 676, 000 | 151, 129, 210 04 3 62 
42, 795, 000 | 165, 080,570 34 3 83 
43, 949, 000 | 141, 073, 632 05 3 21 
45, 135, 000 | 136, 600, 417 67 3 02 
48, 863, 000 | 126, 498, 452 14 2 58 
50, 155, 783 113, 312, 887 81 2 26 
51, 462, 000 | 127, 083,618 01 2 47 
52, 799, 000 | 125, 559, 038 83 287 
Averag ita for the four years from 1858 to 1861, inclusive .......... $2 08 
pean a eat anal for the four yaara from 1873 to 1876, inclusvre 3 42 
Average per capita for the four years from 1879 to 1882, inclusive 242 


Thus it will be observed that the entire expenditures, excluding 
interest and pensions, as shown by this table, for the per capita ex- 
penditures under a Republican administration is from 20 to 25 per 
cent. greater than under a Democratic administration, whether 
fore or since the war, The luxury of Republican rule costs that 
much more than under Democratic rule. Whether it be appropria- 


tions or expenditures, whether in the grand te or in analyt- 
ical detail, whether collectively or per capita, whether before or 
since the war, that fact is clearly established. 

Another reason for Republican extrav: ce arises out of the con- 
stant and ual increase of salaries and the creation of new offices 
and the ing-up of clerical positions. 

That there may now and then be a just necessity for the increase 
of a salary I will not deny. There are some very laborious and over- 
worked positions, with inadequate salaries it may be, while there is 
a large percentage much too high-gauged by the labor performed; but 
to equalize them so as to affix to each just compensation would bea 
task of great difficulty, labor, and perplexity. The whole number 
of clerks carried in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropri- 
ation bill is 7,745. The net increase over last year is 1,590. of t 
3 1,210 are for pensions, the remainder (380) are for other 

ments. 
he force is increasing in a larger ratio than are the revenues. As 
the Post-Office Department is one of constant growth and ramifies 
itself into all of the political and social relations of the people, any 
statistics in reference to it are eagerly sought and appreciated. 


The following table will show the ntage of increase in clerical 
force, the percentage of cost of such force, and the percentage of actual 
esate E ee for 1882 over 1881, and the estimated increase of 

over : 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Increase in number of clerks and others in 1882 over 1881, 7} per cent. 
Increase in cost of force for 1882 over 1881, 7} per cent. 

Actual and estimated increase in revenues for 1882 over 1881, 13} per cent. 
Increase in number of clerks and others for 1883 over 1882, 103 per cent. 
Increase in cost of force for 1883 over 1882, 10 cent. 

Estimated increase of revenues for 1883 over 8 per cent. 


It will be observed that the percentage of clerical force and cost of 
same for 1882 over 1881 is considerably less than the percentage of in- 
crease in revenues, being 7} of force and 75 in cost of force to 13} per 
cent, ofrevenue, while the rate per cent. of number and cost of clerical 
force as provided by the current legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill for 1883 over 1882 is about 11 per cent. to 8 per cent. 
increase in the revenues. Now I leave these figures to point their 
own moral. It is the repetition of the same idea. It results from 
increase of force and increase of salaries above the ratio of the in- 
crease of revenues. In this connection I publish as a part of my 
remarks the following letter from Postmaster-General Howe: 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF CLERK TO THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., July 20, 1882. 
Sm: In reply to your dispatch to the Postmaster-General, he directs me to sa; 
that the —— ts for the nine months ended March 1, 1882, amount to 215 
067,343.65. The pts for the quarter ended June 30 are not ascertained, the 
accounts being in process of adjustment by the auditor. A careful estimate places 
the receipts for the entire fiscal year at 772,000. This is an increase of 13.5 
per cent. over receipts for the year ended June 30, 1881. 


Very res ally, 
F. H. HOWE, Chief Clerk. 
Hon. J. D. C. ATKINS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


This table and these figures show that somehow or other expendi- 
tures under a Republican House exceed those under a Democratic 
House, no matter in whatever branch of public service we look. 

In analyzing expenditures in different branches of the public serv- 
ice it is curious to see how the expenditures under a 8 
House of Representatives fall below those under a Republican House, 
as the following table, compiled from tables of revenue and expend- 
itures, furnished me by the ury Department, and therefore ofii- 


cial, shows: 
Civil and miscellaneous : 
TED oe ee Sees 
Difference in favor of Democrats 51. 113, 814 42 
un nes baea 167, 828, 600 15 
1877-78-79 80, Democratic) 147, 779, 400 70 
Difference in favor of Democrats 20, 049, 139 45 
sere (Republican) Eo eee eee ee 94, 919, 780 80 
18777879 80, 77G ² AAAAAAZ E IE ANEEL 60, 987, 348 31 
Difference in favor of Democrats 23 932, 431 99 
Indians : k 
a a N eee 
Difference in favor of Democrats Seo 7, 939, 528 29 


In 1857~58~59~60 the total customs amounted to $208,418,862.26. 
We had no internal revenue then. 

Thus it will be observed that in four years the Republicans ex- 
ee in civil and miscellaneous expenditures $51,000,000, in the 

ar Department $20,000,000, $33,000,000 in the Navy, and in the 
Indian Bureau $8,000,000 more than was expended when the Demo- 
crats had control of the House of Representatives. Thatthe growth 
of the country is a justifiable answer for these increased appropria- 
tions under Republican rule, and that this apology to cover their 
extravagance is fallacious, I quote from a speech I delivered in this 
House on the 15th of June, 1880, commenting upon a table prepared 
from the finance report of 1879 and from the records of the 8 
Department relating solely to expenditures and published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date. I then commented as follows: 

Thus it will be — agen — by the per 2 cost . the 

War a e: annum was 
gi Sinha Wort Soars Tas tn af sie Paa cB and fon wa 
1879 it was reduced to $3.03. The last year of Mr. Buchanan's administration the 
expenditures fell to $1.91 per capita per annum. 

The table included expenditures for the payment of pensions. At 
that time there was no interest, or practically none. 

Now, the estimates found in the k of Estimates for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 3 to 8255, 219,190.83, being less than 
the amount appropriated by the enormous sum of 541, 162, 149.50. It 
may be remarked that the appropriations exceed the estimates for 
the first time in many years. order that the country may arrive 
at a correct idea of the appropriations made by the Republicans and 
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Democrats respectively, I will show the amounts appropriated for 
all purposes, exclusive of pensions, for the four years 3 the 
advent of the Democrats to the control of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1877, and the four years they held the majority in that body, 
including deficiencies and carrying them back to each preceding year. 
In 1573 the appropriations were $151,202, 274.94; in 1874 they were 
$158,545,793.04; in 1875 they were $154,324,787.08, and in 1876 they 
were $147,370,687.81, or for the four years indicated the grand aggre- 
gate was reached of $611,443,542.87. Now take the next four years, and 
we Und appropriated for 1877, $124,857,443.53; 1878, $125,075,671.28 ; 
1879, $134,034,919.27, and for 1880, $135,838,000, aggregating $519,806,- 
034.08, being 891, 637,507. 79 less to run the Government for four years 
under the Democrats than for the four preceding years by the Repub- 
licans. In 1879, too, it will be remembered that Congress ws ai ao 
out of the Treasury $5,500,000, under the treaty of Washington, to 
pay the fisheries award to Great Britain, which was peculiarly extra- 
ordinary, Subtracting that from the last aggregate of $519,806,034.08 
leaves the sum of $514,306,034, or $97,137,507.79 less appropriated dur- 
ring the Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth Congresses by the Democracy 
than for the corresponding period of the Forty-second and Forty-third 
Congresses under the Republicans. In this caleulation the deficien- 
cies are carried back to the preceding year. In both periods pensions 
are excluded. In the table marked A the deficiencies are credited to 
the same years that the other appropriations are made for; in this 
calculation they are, as just stated, carried back to the preceding 
years, which will account for the difference in the two statements. 

I exclude the fish award of $5,500,000 on the same und that I 
exclude from the appropriations made at this session of Congress the 
$11,000,000 for the Genova award. Counting in that sum, and the 

nd aggregate of appropriations at this session would amount to 
$306,248 043.70. But I exclude both the fish award and the Geneva 
award as extraordinary and unusual appropriations. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report to Congress 
of December last, estimates the total ordinary receipts at $400,- 
000,000. The estimated ordinary expenditures, inclu ing interest 
on the public debt, sinking fund, collection of customs, and all other 
expenditures under permanent appropriations, he puts at $340,462, - 
507.65. In his estimates of total receipts the Secretary only allows 
$20,077.95 as the actual appropriation from the Treasury for postal 
expenditures, and does not include $41,000,000 of postal revenues. 
Add that sum to the estimated expenditures, and we have about 
$380,000,000, the estimated expenditures for 1883. Add the postal 
revenues of $41,000,000 to the ,000,000 of estimated receipts, and 
we have $441,000,000 of total receipts for 1883. 

The appropriations made at this session of Congress are $295,248,- 
943.75 exclusive of the $11,000,000 for the Geneva award, which makes 
$306,248,943.75, The total estimated expenditures under permanent 
appropriations amount to $126,202,939.22, which added makes the 
grand aggregate of $192,451, 899.97 of appropriations for the fiscal 

— * 


year ending June 30, that deticiencies appropriated at this 
session are included, for it is fair to presume that the deficiencies 
will be as t next year as they are this under the ma ment of 


our Republican friends; besides each Congress must be held respon- 
sible for what it 8 

At this rate of public expenditure, there will soon be no great sur- 
plus in the Treasury to vex us. 

If this rate of expenditure continues, as it now from present ap- 
pearances bids fair to do, instead of reducing taxes I rather fear the. 
will be more likely increased. It is true there is at this time a cas 
balance available in the Treasury of $139,000,000, but it is rapidly 
melting under the 5 of Republican statesmanship and 
will soon be gone, Nevertheless I favor a reform in our tariff laws 
which will bear more equally upon the people; in fact, reduce their 
burdens and at the same time increase the revenue. By adopting the 
revenue basis of taxation that desirable result can be doubtless at- 
tained, as the history of taxation in every country has demonstrated, 
notably in England and in this country. 

But assuming that the total receipts, including revenues, will be 
$440,000,000, and that the total expenditure will be $380,000,000, in- 
cluding expenditure, there will be only $60,000,000 surplus, 
which with another amendment to the pension laws or the adoption 
of a grand isthmian scheme may be swept from the vaults of the 
Treasury. But the rc Lak ee made by this Congress as the 
estimated expenditures under permanent appropriations amount to 
$432,000,000, including Geneva award, thus equaling, or nearly so, 
the estimated receipts, and leaving no surplus, or practically none, 
for the fiscal year of 1883. 

More recent calculations by statisticians in the Treasury Depart- 
ment put the annual interest at $57,000,000, while the Secretary in 
his annual report of December last puts the annual interest at $65,- 
000,000, ‘The following table, compiled in the Treasury Department, 
is a full exhibit of the expenditures under permanent appropriations. 
This was for the past fiscal year of 1882. In a note from the very 
able ard efficient chiefof the warrant division, Mr. McClellan, bear- 
ing date 31st of July past, I am informed that there will be a reduc- 
tion below these fi both in the interest and sinking fund account 
of $15,000,000 each, making $30,000,000, which would reduce the ex- 

nditures under the permanent and indefinite appropriations to 

116,849,000. 
XIII 76 


Expenditures under permanent and indefinite appropriations during fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1882. 

Interest on the public debt 

expenses steam 


3 
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Salaries and 
One month’s pa: 
International bimetallic 


Ep Bessk 


79 
46 
93 
40 
64 
67 
66 
54 
2 
Fees of supervisors of elections 38, 08 
Salaries retired jud 36, 10 
EE EEF 
‘owder and p: 
— 64, 58 
78, 20 
CÈ Bo 00 
24. 00 
EE 
811, 28 
99, 00 
10, 00 
15, 319 47 
25, 565 91 
Re g taxes illegally collected—internal revenue 59, 657 78 
Allowance or drawback—internal revenue 49,770 90 
8 to importers excess of deposits customs 3, 522, 431 72 
Debentures or dra back eusto ms. 2, 188, 733 19 
Debentures and other charges—customs sss ze 179 45 
Unclaimed merchandise—customs. s 2, 203 63 
Marine-Hospital Service jack 468, 120 16 
Expenses of collecting revenue from customs. 6, 506, 359 26 
Extra pay to officers men in Mexican war.. 869 70 
G ty to machinists in lieu of re-enlistment. 35, 000 00 
Relief of persons impressed into the naval service. 2,192 40 
re for land erroneously Sve 47,241 48 
Indemnity for swamp lands purchased by individuals 126, 677 50 
Two, three, and five per cent. fund—net proceeds sales of publie 
lands 87, 035 39 
4, 825 00 
86,770, 157 09 
Redemption of bonds for sinking fund...........-.....-.---....+-. 60, 079, 150 00 
FTT ĩðͤ% TS IOLA A 146, 849, 307 09 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Warrant Division, July 31, 1882. 


I could pursue these analyses and comparisons further, exhibiting 
like results favorable to the Democrats, but it only adds demonstra- 
tion to facts too well attested and universally admitted by all fair 
men. I have spoken from therecord. These tables are compiled in 
every instance from the official records of the Government. I have 
endeavored to be fair, and I think I have been accurate. 

The steady inerease of expenditures, the creation of new bureaus, 
the extension of the paternal care of the Federal Government over 
almost every conceivable interest of the people, interestswhich used 
to be considered as purely domestic, and therefore under the char; 
of the State Governments exclusively, are rapidly familiarizing the 
public mind with the e powers of the national Government, 
whether constitutional or assumed, so that we may expect and pre- 
pare ourselves in the future for larger appropriations and expendi- 
tures than were borne in the past. But with all that, there is still 
the ter need for watchfulness and a jealous ing of the 
public interests by the Representatives of the poopie who suppl: 
the revenues against the cunning devices of what is now a Hija 
known organization designed to exploit the Treasury. 

The countless millions which have been thus exploited through 
unjust and discriminating laws, in almost every way, would be a 
di aera picture for the American people to gaze upon. But for their 
indomitable energy and for the amazing wealth of their unbounded 
natural resonrces the people would read in this picture of malad- 
ministration of their public affairs the bankruptcy of their nation 
and of themselves. Butso young, vigorous, recu tive, and giant- 
like is the Republic, we may confidently hope with a frugal hus — 
ing of our resources to find ourselves at the close of this cen prac- 
tically clear of debt and possessed of a wealth and comfort that far 
exceeds that of any other nation that has ever existed. But to at- 
tain that desirable end the laws of taxation should be equal and just, 
the protection to monopolies, whether in their individual or corpo- 
rate capacity, should cease, and the public moneys should be judi- 
ciously appropriated according to law, and faithfully expended un- 
der the strict limitations of the same. Guided by any other rule 
there is no safety for the Government. 

One other thought occurs to me, No party in power should be 
allowed to collect assessments for election purposes from officials and 
employés, as the larger the salaries are the larger are the assessments. 
The motive for the increase of salaries becomes one of the preserva- 
tion of political power, which may become so t and powerful as 
to control elections and perpetuate the party in power indefinitely. 
This no political party or administration should be allowed to do. 
The Democrats in the Forty-fourth Congress thought they had 
effectually prevented this evil when they passed the following as a 
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part of the legislative, executive, and judicial SES, bill for 
the year ending June 30, 1877. Section 6 reads thus: 

That all executive officers or employés of the United States not appointed by 
the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, are bited from re- 
questing, giving to, or receiving from any other officer or employé of the Govern- 
ment any money or pro} or other of value for political p ; and 
any such officer or employé who shall offend N the provision of section 
shall be at once from the service of the Uni States ; and he shall 
also be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be fined 
in a sum not exceeding $500. 

This came from the Committee on Appropriations at the first ses- 
sion of the Forty-fourth Congress, at that time so ably presided over 
by the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL. ] 
We scarcely thought that it would be evaded by our Republican 
friends by a technicality. We did not believe that any one would 
seek to place disabilities in the suppression of an itted evil 
upon officers and employés of the Government, and yet allow Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress to perpetrate deeds made un- 
lawful for others to commit. 

And yet it is true. To-day a member of Congress is allowed to 
assess a Government clerk or employé or laborer for political pur- 
poses, when such assessment and payment would send other persons 
to prison unless they paid a fine of $500. This unlawful practice a 
Democratic House attempted to abate, but thespirit and intention of 
the law is violated by a technical dodge, by handing over to a Con- 
gressional committee the entire body of Government officials and 
employés, to be exploited out of 2 per cent. to help continue and per- 

tuate that arty in power; whereas plain, common people would 

punished for doing the same thing. 

But outside of the wrong and general indefensibility of those assess 
ments it is a blow at the independence of the citizen who 1 
at the time to be a Government employé; but it also tends to induce 
the party in power to create new and unnecessary offices, to proved 
larger salaries, and to mange extravagance in public ezpan itures. 
In that a wrong is done to the whole people. e good of the public 
ceases to be the rule and guide in the civil service, and only what is 
best calculated to 33 indefinitely the ruling party in power 
becomes the rule of action. The statement of this proposition carries 
to every patriot’s mind and heart its own condemnation. The people 
will see to it that the law of 1877 is not evaded, but enforced, and if 
need be, enlarged, so as to let members of Congress understand that 
they possess no exclusive privileges, and are as amenable to the laws 
as are the private citizens of our common country. 


Support of Common Schools. 
SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT DOWD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 27, 1882, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 6158) to aid in the support of common schools. 


Mr. DOWD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill is in many respects the most important 
one which has engaged the attention of the present Con ; not 
on account of any grave constitutional or political question that is 
involved, nor because of the magnitude of the appropriation, but it 
affects the vital principles upon which our free institutions and the 
peace and order of society must forever rest. 

We have appropriated more than twenty millions to support our 
Navy and improve our commerce upon the seas. We have appropri 
ated about twenty millions for our inland navigation and to im- 
prove our rivers and harbors, while this bill proposes to apply only 
ten millions per annum for five years to improve the facilities of 
educating the illiterate and helpless masses of white and colored 
children in all parts of the country. The bill, as reported unani- 
mously from the committee of which I have the honor to be a mem- 
ber, is as follows: 

A bill to aid in the support of common schools. 

W it aj from the tenth u 0 th of the le of the 
CCC 
acy exists to the greatest extent are not at present able to provide by local and 
mer taxation for the adequate support of common schools to meet the emergency; 


an 

Whereas the general welfare and Lak reg of our whole country depend upon 
the intelligence of all its citizens, and it is . — to be the duty of the General 
Government to aid temporarily in the support of common schools: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 1 tatives of the United States of 
America in assembled, That for five years next after the passage of this 
act there shall annuall ot 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000,000 to ai 
mon schools, which amount own as the common-school fund. 

Sec. 2. That the 5 the Treasury shall annually apportion to the sev- 
eral States and Territories the said sum of $10,000,000, pret le i g to the number 
of their respective eee of ten years and 1 who cannot read and 
write, as shown by e Tenth Census of the United States, which report shall be 
submitted to the Commissioner of Education. 

Sec. 3. That before any State or Territory shall be entitled to receive its share 
of said fund it shall have provided by law for the free common-school education of 


appropriated, out of any money in the 


Treasury n 
in the support of free com- 


all its children of 228 without distinction of color, for at least three months 
in each year, from the rovided for schools under the laws of said State or 
Territory; and in no case pos iar netic ps ga Regehr ota ee fand 
a greater sum than such State or Territory shall have expended during the pre- 
vious year for the common-school education of the children of such State or Terri- 
tory, exclusive of the amount received from the United States and exclusive of the 
sums paid for grounds, school buildings, or repairs on the same: ided, That 
separate schools for white and colored children shall not be considered a distinc- 


tion of color. 

Sec. 4, That an amount not exceeding 5 cent. of the sum apportioned to each 
State and Territory may be used by them for the education of teachers in normal 
schools, teachers’ institutes, or otherwise. 

Src. 5. That it is hereby farther provided that before any State or Territo 
shall be entitled to receive its share of said fund it shall have complied with the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

First. That it shall have applied all — h by it previously received under the 
provisions of this act in 9 — therewith. 

Second. That it shal] have caused to be made such reports to the Commissioner of 
Education concerning the condition of the schools in the same, on or before the 
Ist day of A in each year, as said Commissioner of Education, under the di- 


ion of the tary of the Interior, shall deem desirable; shall especially 
report for each county as follows: The number of public schools of eve grade; 
ng; the 


the whole number of days actually taught in each during the year p 
total amount received from State taxes and from local taxes and the total amount 
expended for educational p in the preceding year; the total amount ex- 
ded for white and col schools separately; the number of public-school 
uildings owned and hi: and the character, condition, and value of the same; 
the number of children, white and colored, male and female, in attendance on the 
ublic schools, and the length of attendance; the number of male and female 
. white and colo: employed at the same time and at different times in 
the same year, with ars as to qualifications of same; the number of school 
libraries, and the number of volumes therein; the branches tanght and the text- 
ee the total amount of wages paid to teachers, male and female, white 
an jored. 
Sec. 6. That the Commissioner of Education shall prepare forms of such blanks 
as shall facilitate the making of the reports herein provided for and transmit the 
same to the State and Territorial authorities. 


in paying th r Dlie offi ed oka 
or e of any public officer not en teaching. 

8. — 9. ‘that in case any State or Territory shall misapply or misappropriate the 
money, or any ps thereof, received under this act, or shall fail to comply with 
the conditions thereof, or to re; as herein prescribed, such State or Territory 
shall forfeit its right to any subsequent apportionment by virtue hereof until the 
amount so — ed or misappropriated shall have been replaced by such State 
or Territory applied as herein required ; and until such report shall have been 
made all money so re and not paid to such State or Territory shall be kept 

rate in the of the United States. 

. 10. That on or before the Ist day of September of each year the Commis- 
sioner of Education, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, shall cer- 
tify to the governor of each State and Territory whether it is entitled to receive 
its apportionment under this act, and, if so entitled, the amount of such apportion- 
ment, and it thereupon shall be entitled to receive the same ; but such certificate 
shall not be issued until all the requirements of this act referring to the duties of 
the officers of such State or Territory shall have been complied with. 

Sec. 11. That the amount apportioned to any State or Territory, and certified as 
herein provided, shall be paid on or before October 1 of each year, upon the war- 
Commissioner 


rant of the of Education, countersigned by the Secre of the In- 
terior, out of the Treasury of the United States, to such officer as be by the 
laws of such State or Territory entitled to receive the same. 

Sec. 12. That the r of Education shall annually report to Congress 


the information received by him from the of the school officers of the sev- 


purposes 
appropriated the sum of $10,000,000 for the year 
commencin; tember 1, 1 which shall be apportioned as directed herein ; and 
those Statesand Territories have provided by law for the free common-school 
education of their children of school age, without distinction of color, shall be en- 
titled to their apportionment of said sum, all other requirements precedent to the 
ht to receive such apportionment being hereby ved for the year 1882. 

. 14. That ry Agger signifying its desire that the amount allotted to it under 
the provisions of this act shall be appropriated in any other way for the promo- 
tion of common-school education, in its own borders or elsewhere, its allotment 
shall be paid to such State to be thus appropriated: Provided, That its Legislature 
shall have first considered the question of its appropriation to the general fund for 
use under the provisions of this act in States and Territories where the proportion 
of illiterate persons is more than 5 per cent. of the whole population. 


It will be seen that the proportion of the fund due each State, the 
basis being illiteracy, is to be turned over to and distributed by the 
State authorities exclusively, so that there can be no sort of friction 
between the State and Federal governments as to the conduct and 
man: ent of the schools or of the fund. It cannot be alle 
therefore that there is any politics in the bill. It recognizes no dis- 
tinction of race, caste, section, orcolor. It provides for all sections, 
all classes, all races, colors, and nationalities, strictly and solely upon 
the basis of illiteracy. In other words it is a national charity, be- 
stowed equally and impartially according to the wants and necessi- 
ties of its recipients and beneficiaries. 

While no one doubts the necessity for some such endowment from 
some source there are those, even upon this floor, who do call in ques- 


tion the power and perhaps the expediency of such a measure on the 
part of the General Government. I shall not discuss the question of 
wer. It is too late now to deny the constitutional power of the 


neral Government to make donations or appropriations in some 
form for educational purposes. The question has long ago been 
practically settled by precedent at least. 

I care not whether you say the power is derived from that clause 
in our Constitution which says Con shall provide for the gen- 
eral welfare, or whether you take the higher ground that Macaulay 
assumed before the British Parliament in 1817, that the doctrine of 
self-preservation applies to nations as well as individuals; that ‘it 
is the sacred duty oF every government to take effectual measures 


for securing the persons and property of the community ;” ‘‘that 
the education of the common people is the most effectual means 
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of protecting persons and property, and that as the gross ignorance 
of the multitude produces danger to life and property, it in ineon- 
ceivable how, even on the very lowest view of the duties of Govern- 
ment, it can be contended that education is not the province of goy- 
ernment.” 

And even if we go back to Adam Smith, we find that while he was 
unfriendly to State interference, ially for educating the higher 
classes, and was in favor always of restricting the functions of gov- 
ernment, he distinctly admits there is a difference as respects the 
poorer people, and that the State is deeply concerned in the educa- 
tion of the masses. For that ignorance,” says he, “spread through 
the lower classes, neglected b the State, is like unto a leprosy or 
some other fearful disease, and where this duty is neglected there is 
danger of riot, disorder, and dissolution.” 

But I have said there are too many precedents already established 
to leave room for debate as to the question of power in this country 
and under our Constitution. As early as 1642 the Protestant Non- 
conformists, the founders of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
men of such high spirit and firm convictions that they preferred life 
in a wilderness with the privilege of worshiping according to the 
dictates of their own consciences rather than in a land of prosperity 
where they vould not enjoy these blessings, “though their love of 
freedom was unbounded and indestructible, they could see nothing 
servile or degrading in the principle that the State should take upon 
itself the charge of educating the people.” In their first legislative 
enactment on this subject they distinctly affirm the principle that 
education is a matter of the deepest possible importance and the 
greatest possible interest to all nations and all communities, and that 
as such it was in an eminent degree deserving of the peculiar atten- 
tion of the State.” 

“ Educate the people“ was the first admonition addressed by Penn 
to the Commonwealth he founded. “ Educate the people” was the 
last legacy of Washington to the Republic of the United States. 
“ Educate the people” was the unceasing exhortation of Jefferson. 
Washington in his Farewell Address said: 

Promote, then, as an object of primary im ce, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should t be enlightened. 

The writings of John Adams show that he placed the highest esti- 
mate upon popular education as a necessary safeguard of free insti- 
tutions. Thomas Jefferson, after retiring from the Presidential office, 
devoted the remainder of his life to the cause of education in his na- 
tive State. His system embraced elementary schools, colleges, and 
a university. In a letter to a friend dated January 6, 1816, he says: 

If a nation e. to be ignorant and free in a state of civilization, it ©; ts 
what never will The functionaries of every government have propensities to 
command at will the liberty and property of their constituents. ere is no safe 
deposit for them but with the people themselves; nor can they be safe with them 
without information. Where the press is free and every man able to read all is safe. 

And as a testimony to all men of the estimate he placed upon edu- 
cation, he wrote this epitaph to be inscribed upon his tomb: Author 
of the Declaration of Independence, of the Virginia bill for religious 
freedom, and father of the University of Virginia.” 

Mr. Madison said: 

A popular government without popular information, or the means of acquiring 
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it, is but a prologue to a farce or tragedy, or perhaps both. Knowledge will for- 


ever govern ignorance, and a pops who mean to be their own governors must arm 
emselves with the power which knowledge prs 2 The best service 
that can be rendered to a country next to that of giving it liberty is in th 


e 
mental improvement essential to the preservation aid enjoyment of that blessing. 

It is only when the people become ignorant and corrupt that they become 
incapable of exercising sovereignty. Then usurpation is of easy attainment and 

an usurper will soon be found. 

But I need not multiply extracts from the hes and writings of 
the eminent men of this country from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment in support of the proposition that our free institutions rest 
upon the intelligence of the people, and cannot be expected to with- 
stand the corruption, insubordination, and violence which are so 
8 the offspring of ignorance. The Government of the United 

tates, Congress itself, is committed not only to the expediency and 
necessity for governmental aid for educational purposes but 2 
the constitutional power of Congress to grant such aid. 

The following table will show the number of acres of public lands 
that have been granted from time to time by Congress for the bene- 
fit of common schools in certain States and Territories. It willbeseen 
that some of the States, to wit, the original thirteen, and Maine, Ver- 
mont, and Kentucky, have received no part of these large donations. 
But this is of course due to fortuitous circumstances, and does not 
weaken the force of the self-evident proposition that the General Gov- 
ernment has the same power to make a donation to one State as to an- 
other, and the same power to donate money that it has to donate 
land or anything else of value. Even as late as July, 1862, Congress 

nted to each State, old and new, 30,000 acres of the public domain 

or each Senator and Representative in Congress, to endow a college 

of agriculture and the mechanic arts in each State, and nobody has 

been heard to raise the cry that that act was unconstitutional or an 
unwarranted interference with the local affairs of the States. 

The table of land ts by the General Government for educa- 


tional purposes is as follows: 


Acres. 


888888338 


S: 
8388888888 


— 


I beg leave also to present in this connection the memorial of the 
National Educational Association to the joint committee of the two 
Libera which contains a table of valuable statistical information, 

wit: 
A MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 


The undersigned earnestly call the attention of Senators and Re tatives to 
the following facts and su; tions with reference to governmental aid to common 
schools, on the basis of illiteracy. 

The ee table is based upon the estimates of the Bureau of Education. In 
the sums rai: 5 States interest on the invested funds is not included, except 
in a few States. The table is not exhaustive, but only illustrative: 
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505 447 | 321, 680 $335, 301 
221.618 28.657 e 139, 827 
300, 750 463, 975 271,943 576, 096 
315,097 | 55, 58 166, 674 

648, 090 | 348, 392 | 13%, 895 643, 
636, 987 | 63,728 |......... 191, 169 
802,525 | 202,015 | 103, 473 295, 626 
622,700 | 2 44. 85, 272 
919, 946 | 318,380 | 259, 429 176, 853 
900, 000 39, 4 148, 428 
542,180 | 520,416 | 391, 482 381, 862 
788,085 | 92,980 0 278, 940 
995, 577 | 369,848 | 300, 071 179, 331 
780,778 | 34, 5 103, 638 
934,943 | 134,488 | 50,172 132, 948 
648,906 | 22,170 |.......... 66, 510 
618 4577| 85,373 10,130 225, 711 
452 402 | 11. 528 2- 44.584 
742, 350 722 648, 781 
082,871 | 219, 60 658, 800 
tae — 344, 076 
3 395, 541 
131, 597 160, 344 
— . — 5 fa 
346,991 | 14,302 |.......... 42, 906 
168, 380 457, 530 
077,871 | 145,397 |.......... 436, 191 
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We ye erp suggest: 

1. The help hanla be so given that it will stimulate rather than supersede the 
necessity of State effort. 

2. It should be help for the common schools; tem aid in the training of 
teachers perhaps, but chiefly in giving them opportunity to teach. 

“ The safety of the Republic is the supreme law of the land.” This is the maxim 
which not only justifies bat demands action on the part of the General Government; 
and it should suggest the limitations under which the action should be taken, 

3. The help should be immediate and not remote. The fortunes of war and the 
necessities of legislative action have made citizens of a large mass of ignorant men, 
whose votes are to shape, for weal or woe, the character of our laws. Education 
alope can convert this mase of ignorance and element of danger into one of en- 
lightened strength and sere 

rgely more than one-half of a fund for the education of the illiterate would go to 
the South for n. illiteracy ; less than one-fourth because of white illiteracy. If 
Congress should create a fand which would give $3 per annum per capita for the 
education of this classalone it will require anaggregate annual sum of $18,719,958. 
Of this Mississippi, e. g., would receive $1,119,605, but of this $959,529 would be for 
colored illiterates and $160,344 for white illiterates. 

Representing an educational work in the South chiefly for the negro in 
which have been expended about $10,000,000, and speaking with a wide knowledge 
of facts, we emphatically assert the 11 this great work 
unless the General Government shall come to the assistance of those States in 
which this illiteracy is chiefiy found. 

Every dollar we have expended eg ey! the conscientious and earnest desire 
of the donor that this work shall be done, and is an emphatic vote for the action 
for which we ask. 

In the name of the millions of Christian citizens whom werepresent, we earnestly 
urge Cakes to help qualify the ignorant voters, who are intrusted 2 b 
Congressional action with the ballot, for the duties with which they are e Peed. 
3 the power to do this is co-ordinate with the power that enfranchised 

em. 


4 4 may M. E. STREDE, age cada 
TRETWAN Miestna: gregationa 
REV. J. C. HARTZEL, D. D., 
Secretary Freedmen's Aid Society, Methodist, 
REV. H. L. MOREHOUSE, D. D.. i 
ome Mtsstona, N Baptis 
aay esi nate JACKSON, . D., 
ome Missionary Society, 
REV. J. L. M. CURRY, D. D., 
A 1 $ — Peabody Fund. 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
5. C. ARMSTRONG, eee ee 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March, 1882. oe ees 

A number of bills were introduced and referred to our committee, 
differing in many ts but all agreeing in one essential pernele 
and that is that the fund should be distributed upon the basis of 
illiteracy. This will of course give the greater portion to the South. 
Not that the South was deficient in educational facilities before the 
war, for by the census of 1860 it appears that the white population 
of the North was about 19,000,000 and of the South about 8,000,000, 
The North at that time had 205 colleges, 1,407 professors, and 29,044 
students, while the South had 262 colleges, 1,488 professors, and 27,055 
students. For these institutions the North expended $1,514,688 and 
on academic institutions $4,663,749. For similar institutions the 
South expended respectively $1,662,419 and $4,328,127. 

While the slaves were by the results of the war and the right 
of suffrage conferred upon 800,000 or more of voters who could not 
read the ballots they cast, the people of the States in which these new 
rights were conferred were stripped of their Property and rendered 
bankrupt by the results of the same conflict. The assessed valua- 
tion for taxation of property, real and personal, in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas, in 1860, was $3,244,239,406; in 1870, $1,830,863,180—a 
shrinkage in ten years of 43} per cent.” In North Carolina the as- 
sessed valuation ofreal and nal property in 1860 was $292,297,602, 
while in 1870 it was only $130,378,622, and in 1880, $156,100,202. It 
is absolutely impossible, therefore, to say 1 % the equity aud 
justice of the case, for the South to educate the 4,000,000 of liberated 

ople within her borders; and yet they must be educated, for we 
favo the testimony of the fathers and the history and experience of 
the world that free institutions cannot stand nor the peace and order 
of society be preserved where there is such a large percentage of ig- 
norance among the masses and at the polls. Hopeless as the tas 
would seem to be, the Southern people have set themselves courage- 
ously and energetically to work. Dr. Currie, agent for the Peabody 
fund, who has traveled all over the South and knows whereof he 

says: 

Notwithstanding the drawbacks and obstacles, the South has made cheering 
28 in the work of universal education. In the lapse of a few years e 

thern State has ted into organic law and put upon the statute boo 
a system of free public instruction. Every State has a tendent of schools. 
Communities are supplementing by l taxation the State revenues. Educa- 
ewe aos are published in seven States and normal schools are rapidly growing 

From the address before our committee of Hon. J. H. Smart, of In- 
diana, who presided at the National Teachers’ Association which met 
in Atlanta some two years ago, and who understands well what the 

=n of the South have done and are willing to do, I quote, as 

OLLlOWS: 


Now, I want to reas the opinion that the Southern le are to do 
all they can to cure this great evil and remove this grea prong: snd, ee as I 
have observed, the work that has been done, under existing umstances, has 
been a marvelous work. The Southern ple have made a heroic effort, cer- 
oy. in three or four States that I have visited, to do the best that could be done 
for these colored people. I want to say that throughout the length and breadth of 
the Southern States, without one exception, the colored Poser pa are given the same 
advantages that the white le are given. No distinction whatever is made; 
and, so far as I was able to out, there is an almost unanimous, certainly an 


to trust them with whatever means we can appropriate, and I speak after some 


There isa 9 « need, and these gentlemen have told you about it; there is 
Lor me vi ie feeling thatI think 


From the s h of Hon. M. A. Newell, State superintendent of 
schools, Maryland, delivered before the joint committee of the two 
Houses, I quote as follows: 


We look upon ignorance not as a local but as a national question, and we con- 
sider it as much, or nearly as much, of an evil to have ignorance in Florida or 
Georgia as it would be to have it in Maryland or Pennsylvania. Yet I think, 
though you and the 3 of this committee have studied this question long 
and deeply, you are hardly aware, even now, of the immense mass of ignorance 
booms * upon us not only in the South but in the Middle States and in 

© North. 

I am old-fashioned enough to think still that the State ought to do nothing that 
the private individual can do as well; and Iam willing to carry it further, and to 
say that the National Government should do nothing that the State government 
can do as well; but all history and all 39383 prove to us that the individual 
is not able to educate his children. He never done it in the history of the 
world; the State must come in and aid him in the work; and I we have proved 
ee, that in our Southern States at all events the State is not able to do the 
work of education. Therefore I say it is the duty and the ae of the National 
8 Sea femme in and help the States to do that which they are willing but 
are not a 0. 


Also, the following from the speech of Hon. D. F. De Wolfe, State 
superintendent of schools, Ohio, delivered on the same occasion : 


There is one point that I should like to speak of for the State of Ohio, and I 
think for the Central and Western States. I have mingled with these people for 
forty years; was with them during the great struggle that resulted in the recon- 
struction, so called, of the Southern States. Those States were a y to the 
doctrines that were embodied in that reconstruction when they united in imposing 
on the Southern States a large body of voters. They took the responsibility of im- 
posing upon that section of the country and upon the United States a large body 
of voters. Ido not know but that aor on wisely, and I do not know but that 
they think they did wisely, but they think they assumed very responsi bili- 
ties, and I think they are ready now to consider those responsibilities, and to take 
what action may be to meet those msi bilities. 

The State of Ohio is a wealthy State, but she feels that she has about all thatshe 
can do to sapport her ownsystem of schools, of which she feels proud. She sym- 
pathizes with Georgia and South Carolina and the other States of the South in the 
3 labor that has been imposed upon them in this imposition of so many will- 

ons 3 as citizens who are not educated. I think that whole section will 
be hearty in its accord with the notion of doing at once all that the United States 
Sadness feels that it can do at once for the assistance of those States in this 
matter. 


I beg indulgence for one other quotation at this point. It is from 
the excellent address of Rev. Dr. Mayo, a Northern gentleman who 
has spent the last two years in visiting and addressing the teachersand 
pupils of the Southern schools, and who seems to be not only well 
acquainted with the educational condition of our people but in 
oe sympathy with them as well as deeply interested in his 
work: 


Rev. Dr. Maro. Gentlemen of the committee, I suppose my brethren have asked 
me to say a word to you because for the last two years I have spent my whole time 
during the school year in visiting the schools of twelve of the Southern States, from 
Virginia to Texasinclusive. During this time I have had the most ample opportuni- 
ties afforded me by the State authorities, by teachers, by citizens, by pupils, by 
people of every class, to ascertain the condition of educational affairs in that T- 
tion of the country, and I feel that Iam in a condition to form intelligent opinions 
in regard to the several matters that will come before you in this consultation, or 
course time will not permit me to give the data or the reasons for conclusions which 
I may express to you, but eversince I this work—and I would say that pre- 
vious to that I no personal knowledge of affairs in the South, and never went 
through the South until two years ago—several conclusions have forced themselves 
ee ee my attention. 

In the first place, I am fully prepared to indorse that emphatic declaration of 
Dr. Curry, who perha; better than an orp sagt man understands the educational 
condition of the South, when he says that e illiteracy of the Southern States is 
absolutely appalling. By this I do not wish to say that the leading classes of the 
Southern States are an — people. I find them there à very cultivated 
ple; I find a le equal to any people in the world; I find as a class the white 
people of the South are fully up tothe le of any State in the Union in natural 
capacity and force; but the condition of illiteracy which exists seems to me abso- 
uars ing. And one little point I wish to call your attention to here: not 
only illiteracy confined to the colored poopie and to the white people 
but there is great danger. unless something can be done soon, great numbers 
a ee Arneson of the better classes of white people in the South will be plunged 

to illiteracy. 

No class in the South suffered so much from the effects of the war as the re- 
spectable leading class of white ple in the South, and to-day there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys and E s growing up through all the Southern States, 
the sons and daughters of the leading people of those States, who, unless some- 
thing can be done very soon, will be formad to grow up in ignorance. Perhaps 
the most ae thing that can happen to any State is that it should lose what it 
has gained. While the blacks and the poorer whites are really better off in edu- 
cati affairs than ever before, the © n of the better classes of people are 
absolutely worse off than they ever were before 

Now, to meet this condition of illiteracy, it seems to me utterly idle to speak of 
anything but a system of thorough elementary education afforded by the State. 
No church system of schools, no 5 1 5 system of schools can meet the exigency. 
There must a system of elementary education, which inoludes the train of 
as, proper school-houses, and everything of this kind, in order to meet 
grea want. 

Another matter has forced itself very constantly on my attention which has 
been alluded to before, which is this: Iam pretty well acquainted with the con- 
dition of education in our country and in other countries, and I have no hesitation 
in announcing to you, gentlemen, my conviction that never within ten years in the 
history of the world has an effort so great, so persistent, and so absolutely heroio 
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of superior teachers, of thoughtful people all over the 3 mind the 
most Poreible, the most persistent, the most devoted school pu now in any part 

teachers doing so much work for so 
th to-day. There — 


yore the school public has m working in a conceivable way to bring the 
attention of the people to this matter, and I believe to-day that fhe P ye cable 
limit of taxation is about reached. We a "y ideally and abstrac 7 that the 
Southern people can give more than they do for education ; but practically, look 
at them as we look at every other people in the world, I believe the limit is reached. 
We must remember, gentlemen, that nine men out of ten in the South never 
saw what we call a good public elementary school. The thing that is necessary is 
to put for one year, for two years, for three years in eve district throu, h that 
country a school that will be a saga ae rer oe wakes ph a e school, that the peo- 
ple can see it; and once having seen it and enjoyed its benefits, they never will 
ee it up again. Now, it is utterly impossible for the average school authority 
the money to put such a school on the 3 
ive to that man another $500, another $1,000, and at once, without wearing him - 
ity, 1 the school that the people 
need; a school that, ins of g a school that satisfies nobody, is a school 
that satisfies everybody; and once having seen that school for one year, for two 
— for five years, for ten years, that Je will be stimulated to t exor- 
ons, and will never give it up. is to be done should be done at 
once to meet the great and of the present. * Iam acquainted with the 
State superintendent of instruction, I believe, in every Southern State. I am 
acquainted with the State school board, Ithink, of every Southern State but two 


or three. I have studied with great care in the records of all those offices 


methods of distribution of money. I believe there is no setof men in this e 
who are handling a moderate amount of money with ter economy, wi 
greater fidelity, these gen . I believe if there is any set of men in this 
country that can be administer a fund of $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 in thir- 
teen or fourteen States with fidelity, it is the school authorities of those States, 
and therefore it seems to me that this money should go directly to the child- 
ren through the accustomed channels, of course being guarded by all proper safe- 
guards in the central power. 

These extracts I have given from the speeches and writings of 
eminent philanthropists and educators from the North who have 

iven the whole subject careful consideration, and who understand 

e sentiments and feelings of the people North and South upon this 
great question. They present a picture much stronger and more 
vivid than I could hope to do of the appalling mass of ignorance ex- 
isting, especially in the late slave States, and of the heroic, gigantic, 
but almost desperate and hopeless efforts the ple of those States 
are making to grapple with it and overcome it. The people of the 
South, philanthropists and good men all over the country, are deeply 
concerned in this matter. e appeal to our fellow-citizens in all the 
more favored sections of the . aid us in this terrible conflict. 

I appeal to the members of this House who represent wealthy and 
prosperous States and communities in the North, East, and West to 
aid us at least to the extent of voting for this bill. If your people 
do not need the little portion of the fund they would get they can 
so much the better afford to pay what will be so little to them and 
so much to us. You are interested as well as we, your people as 
well as ours. If free government proves a failure at the South be- 
cause of ignorance and its.attendant evils, no r of the country, 
however enlightened within itself, can escape the consequences, 
disorder and violence and anarchy prevail at the South, prosperity 
at least will be retarded at the North. 

I hope it will not be offensive tosay that the people of the South were 
not alone responsible for the institution of e od the illiteracy 
that was inseparable from it. If we cherished that institution the 
peoplein all parts of the country sanctioned it and acquiesced in it, 
and the statesmen of all parts of the country are on record in favor 
not only of its legality and constitutionality but also of its protec- 
tion. t me say further, it was not abolished because it was ille- 
gal or immoral or unconstitutional, but only as a war measure. The 
proclamation of emancipation contained a provision that if the rebels 
would lay down their arms and return to their allegiance to the 
Union the slaves of the South might still continue in bondage. 

But I would not revive sectionalism in any sense or any form. I 
abhor it as the evil genius of a once happy and united people, as a mon- 
ster that has disturbed the peace, happiness, and prosperity of this 
country for more than half a century. Away with it forever. Let 
it be buried, embalmed, if you choose, in the ruins and sufferings of the 

ast. Let us henceforth “know nN orth, no South, no East, no West, 

ut one common country.” If we cannot therefore appeal to your 
sense of justice to help us with this herenlean task, we will not 
stand upon words; we appeal to your humanity, your self-interest, 
your love of country. 

I have no toleration for that spirit which objects that this is a new 
departure, an unauthorized interference with the local affairs of the 
States. Such a sentiment is not only at war with the spirit of the 
American people, as I believe, but wholly unworthy of the moment- 
ous issues involved. Will any professing to be statesmen stand 
upon such flimsy and idealistic technicalities, and with folded arms 
suffer those to become cancers upon the body-politic who ht 
have been its power and its stren Does any one believe that the 
functions of government are only those of a great hangman; that it 
can do nothing for the repression of crime except to build prisons 
and gibbets and barracks, or parade bayonets and muskets ? 


Can it do nothing to improve the understanding, enlighten the 
minds, cultivate the morals, and discipline the passions of the peo- 
ple? Must it wait till the incendiary fires are blazing, till riots and 
murder take place, and then begin its work, which can only be to 
shoot, to imprison, and hang? I believe in no such doctrine as that. 
The like of it was never dreamed of, even in the old philosophy of 
the wildest and extremest of State-rights advocates. e ob; potion 
to the bill does not rest, I am sure, upon any such grounds, It does 
not come from the people or the States that believed in these ex- 
treme doctrines. I was pained and alarmed to see a distinguished 
3 from the wealthy and enlightened State of New York the 

rst to object, and then another from Pennsylvania, and another 
from Indiana, and another and another and another, all from the 
North, East, and West. No man from the South objected, or could 
object and then go back and hold up his head among his constit- 
nents. 

Let me remind the distinguished gentlemen who in these 
objections and thus defeated the present consideration of this bill 
that they and the people they represent were chiefly instrumental 
in liberating and placing the ballot in the hands of the illiterate 
masses we are now trying to educate, and, in conclusion, quote for 
their benefit the almost prophetic words of one of England’s greatest 
statesmen and authors: 


He is a very short-sighted friend of the common people who is r to bestow 
upon them vast franchises, and yet makes no effort to give them that education 
8 which such franchises cannot be beneficial either to themselves or fhe 


The following table shows the number of voters in the late slave- 
holding States that cannot read or write: 
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The ability to write is considered by statisticians the true test of illiteracy, as 
many persons through shame will not admit they cannot read, but are not so likely 
to claim that they can write. Besides, a person who can read and not write 
essentially an illiterate. 
The following statement, showing the ratio of illiterate males of twenty-one 
of age and upward to the whole number of males of the same ages in the 
named, is derived by the committee from the preceding table. There being 
but few foreigners in those States, nearly all of those persons are citizens of the 
United States and voters: 


Ratio of illiterate males twenty-one years of age and upward. 
46.7 


me average ratio of illiterate males of the ages named in the above States is 
Of the above illiterates 69.7 per cent. are colored, and 30.3 per cent. are whites. 
Total expenditure for public schools, as shown by last census, for the year 1880. 


Alabama ...........-...-.-- $465, 724 $70, 874 
Arizona 61, 172 1, 047, 907 
Arkansas 179, 464 144, 244 
California 2, 912, 579 568, 087 

lorado. . 423, 527 1, 798, 547 
Connecticut 1, 881, 052 18, 891 
Dakota 95, 807 9, 952, 653 
Delaware 160, 303 360, 985 
District of Columbia 438, 567 7, 529, 859 
Florida na 120, 690 811, 752 
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Libraries, Museums, and Religious Organizations. 


Table showing the proportion which each State and Territory would receive of $10,000,000 distributed upon the basis of illiteracy. 
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Support of Common Schools. 
SPEECH 


HON. HORATIO BISBEE, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 27, 1832, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 6158) to aid in the support of common schools. 


Mr. BISBEE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In determining the questions of national economy 
that serve to build oe power and strengthen the national secur- 
ity, it is firmly established that education and its results, a high 
order of intelligence of the people, are essential to the prosperity and 
greatness of a State. 5 f 

The general education of the people is, indeed, a wise national 
economy, as the small expenditure of national resources necessary to 
educate the people in the higher scale of individual efficiency is slight 
indeed compared to the returns therefrom and the larger gains to all 
3 of society. The 3 of a nation is s aa w - 
ing mark between a stagnant and a progressive people. To deter- 
aa the best system of national education, in fact to determine what 
is a national education, has long exercised the minds of philosophers 
and deep-thinking men. It can never be a mere industrial education 
relating to the science of agriculture and the economy of labor in all 
other industrial pursuits. It presents a broader and deeper signifi- 
cation, and embraces a wider field of human exertion. e ancients 
sought a solution of this difficult problem and the student is instruct- 
ed and entertained by a review of the systems of the ancient repub- 
lies. Greece presented two methods of national education in strong 
contrast with eachother. In one the martial spirit of the people was 
trained by astern Spartan system of military discipline and restraint. 
It was an all-pervading submission to all-constraining law which 
demanded a surrender of individual ideas. The historian informs us 
that the fall of Leonidas with his three hundred braves at Ther- 
mopylæ, in obedience to the laws, was the ‘‘ crown and the flower of 
the life” of the city, which contained no men renowned for intellect- 
ual achievements. On the other hand, the Athenian method was the 
full and free development of the intellectual idea, and more than in 
any other land or period we behold the results of such intellectual 
culturo operating upon the minds of the whole free population of a 

tate. 

These two systems, although directly opposite to each other, are 
capable of being united from the very nature of man, because of his 
higher intellectual nature, which education awakens into life and 
vigor, and of his lower ciel ora and desires, which must be governed 
ana controlled and brought under subjection. 

The Greeks transmitted to the Romans their system of education, 
yet the Romans never excelled as did the Greeks in the higher order 
of intellectual attainments as a class. 

It is true the Roman education was made a branch of the civil 
service, and colleges and schools of learning were founded for the 
education of the higher classes of Roman society, but the learning 
thus obtained held no relation to the practical life of the nation. 
Rhetoric and oratory bloomed for awhile, but disappeared with the 
loss of free popular conventions, and nothing but the rude clangor 
of armed legions, born of Roman discipline and rule, is heard alon 
the aisles of succeeding centuries, as military empire rose and fe 
upon the tide of time. 

Through the dark ages succeeding the fall of the Roman Empire 
nearly all learning was confined to the monks, who treas up 
within the cells of their monasteries the rich products of former ages 
of intellectual splendor and renown. The monastie schools at Fulda, 
Aachen, St. Gall, and other cities laid the foundation for the larger 
intellectual growth of succeeding a It is also true that from the 
court schools founded by Karl the Great at Paris, which became the 
nursery of the royal court of France, sprang the University of Paris, 
the progenitor of all other European universities except Bolo; 
and Oxford. But these institutions did not reach the people in their 
beneficial results. They were class institutions, founded in the in- 
terest of the higher classes of society, and were not the means of 

pular education, and yet they were wonderfully patronized. The 

istorian relates that at one time the University of Oxford was at- 
tended by forty thousand students. The history of education in Eng- 
land is full of interest to the student. During the middle ages the 
monastic schools were the only means of educating the children, the 
larger institutions being entirely devoted to the education of men 
who had obtained their majority. 

Those schools were, however, limited in their number and branches 
of learning. The art of grammar, music, and arithmetic, and a 
slight sprinkling of Latin literature comprised them, and this status 
was maintained without change or improvement long after the re- 
vival of! ing and the comprehensive study of the classics began. 
The Reformation marks an important era in popular education. 
This greatest of religious upheavals gave a mighty impetus toward 
the education of the people. Martin Luther demanded that the 
Bible should become the people’s book, and that the new literature 


embraced in its new translation should be spread among the people. 
He also strongly advocated a general diffusion of knowledge among . 
all classes of society. His appeals to the German cities for the es- 
tablishment of schools for the general study of letters, and for the 
formation of libraries in the cities of all kinds of works as an adjunct 
to the school system, were among the most powerful of that great 


reformer. He held that the brightest and costliest jewels that 
a city could possess were its ed and cultured citizens. 

The Reformation thus begun under John Calvin, in England, pushed 
its way through Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and France, and 
completely dominated Scotland to its ideas. It held that every com- 
munity should be able toread and understand the Bible when placed 
within its hands. The natural results that flowed from this agitation 
were largely in the interest of populareducation. Knox followed with 
his persistent advocacy for the establishment of English and Latin 
schools, and the advancement of the universities, Yet it was not 
until the present century that the question was seriously entertained 
in England of founding a permanent system of popular education, 
whereby the masses of the people might be reached and provided 
with the means of education, as well as the higher and middle classes. 

In the year 1847 the British Parliament appropriated $500,000 for 
the foundation of a public-school system. is was the first money 
appropriation ever made in that interest, and it was the initiation 
of the present 3 aren of Great Britain, which of late 
years only has been so established as to meet the wants of the whole 


people. 

The system of American education, which of late years has at- 
tained such marvelous growth and power, was begun by the churches, 
and to the ecclesiastical element of American society belongs the 
honor of founding the highest order of its educational institutions. 
There are of course exceptions to this rule, and the University of 
Pennsylvania, founded through the influence of a rome Franklin 
and the colleges and academies of the New England States fashioned 
after Harv; and Yale, are almost entirely independent of ecclesi- 
astical control. Those, however, of the Western and Middle States 
are fostered and in a t measure supported by the church. The 
same may be said of the institutions of learning in the South, with 
a few notable exceptions, where the State has provided the charters 
and assumed control by legislative enactment. Generally speaking, 
however, it is an undispu fact, that until a recent period of our 
history institutions of learning have been founded and controlled by 
ecclesiastical bodies, and not endowed by the State government. 

With re to popular education in the United States it may be 
said that the system dates far back in the beginning of our history. 
Among the colonies elementary schools were numerously established, 
e to all within their reach an elementary English education. 

tate education originated in New England, K gradually ex- 
tended to other parts of the Union. Recently its progress has been 
swift, especially in the Southern States since the close of the late 
civil war. Nevertheless the system of national education in Amer- 
ica is in its infancy, and may besaid to be thus far but experimental. 
While the experiment has demonstrated the supreme importance of 
education to the happiness and prosperity of a free people, the na- 
tion itself has not accorded to the system that support which its 
importance demands. The first duty of a government toward its 
people is to secure their happiness, and when it fails to thus pro- 
mote this primal good it departs from the object of its creation. As 
intelligence is the basis of true happiness for both the individual 
in his personal relations and the citizen in his political relations, it 
behooves the Government to exercise its fostering care in promoting 
the means of universal intelligence by a diffusion of knowledge 
among its people. This can only be attained by the establishment 
of schools for the nation’s education. The question may be asked, 
What is a nation’s education? It is not merely an acquaintance 
with books and forms; it is a system of education that develops the 
intellectual power of a man, that he may know and understand the 
ideas and relations that exist among men, and that prepares his mind 
to act with the mental freedom his own race has attained ; that creates 
within him that spirit which is primarily essential in the proper ex- 
ercise of whatever political power the Constitution of his country 
intrusts to his care and maintenance as a patriot and a friend of lib- 
erty; that confers upon him such instructions and special prepara- 
tions for the vigorous and successful pursuit of any profession, call- 
ing, trade, or industry that falls to his lot in life. d where can the 
offspring of the poorer classes derive this knowledge save in the pub- 
lic schools established either by the State or National Government ? 

Mr. Speaker, I declare myself to be in favor of a broad and liberal 
system of education by the National Government where the States 
have failed to provide the means for this all-important condition of 
society. I believe that the Government of the United States pos- 
sesses the power under the Constitution to appropriate and 
liberal sums of money in aid of this great system of national pros- 
perity and security, for I believe that the preservation of this Gov- 
ernment depends in a great measure upon the intelligence and en- 

ightenment of its people. 
hon we consider the e immigration that is yearly pouring 
into our 3 and sp mae ee. our vast domain from all 8 
of the Old World, and reflect that their offspring must be e a- 
quainted with our institutions to fit them for the duties of Amerivan 
citizenship, how forcibly indeed does the necessity appear for the 
establishment of schools for national education. 
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I do not hold that the States should be released from any obli 

tions that rest upon them to aid in the education of the people. 
Rather do I look upon it as one of the most sacred obligations ever 
imposed upon the sovereignty of a State to establish the means 
whereby the intelligence and culture of its people may be promoted. 
And I look with pride and admiration upon those t States of our 
Union which have provided the means for the liberal education of 
their citizens, made compulsory education a part of their institutions, 
and declared a certain amount of education to be essential to full 
citizenship. But no State should make educational qualifications 
for the exercise of the elective franchise until it has for some years fur- 
nished to its citizens the means for acquiring the requisite education. 

I consider this question of education of the people to be of such over- 
whelming importance to both the citizen and the nation that I am 
prepared to advocate the doctrine that the General Government should 
educate the people wherever from ulterier causes they have been 
deprived of this inestimable privilege. 

d when we come to consider the form of our Government, the 
character of its institutions, the enlarged liberty to the individual 
ci the absence of a great standing army to preserve the 
and aid in the execution of the laws; when we consider the fact that 
the laws themselves are made by the people and not by a monarch, 
and that to the intelligence, ea a and love of country of the in- 
dividual citizen is submitted, under our republican form of govern- 
ment, the maintenance of the laws of a State or community, how es- 
sential is it that the people should fully understand and appreciate 
the blessings of a free government which it is their highest duty to 
preserve and perpetuate. The execution by the citizen of a sover- 
aes will, ii boar by his law or proclamation, requires but a low 
order of intelligence, but under our republican form of government 
a higher order of 1 is required, as the law itself emanates 
from the people primarily. 

This point has been well stated and elaborated in a h deliv- 
ered in the United States Senate by Senator BLAIR, of New Hamp- 
shire, upon the bill to aid in the establishment and temporary sup- 
port of public schools: 

There is no truth better established or more generally admitted than that the 
republican form of government cannot exist unless the le are competent to 

ern themselves. The contrary doctrine would be an absurdity, a contradic- 
ion of terms. What is the republican form of government of the people by the 
pone? But how can the people govern, how exercise sovereignty, except the 
ave the knowledge nisite to that end? Sovereignty requires as much intel- 
ligence when exercised by the people as a whole as when exercised by a single in- 
dividual ; it requires more. The monarch 3 to his will, not neces- 
sarily with that broad intelligence demanded by the public good. Government 
for the pome by the people implies that de; of popularintelligence which will 
enable the masses of men to comprehend the principles and to direct the 
istration of government in auch a way as to promote the general welfare. Repub- 
lican government therefore 2 a higher degree of intelligence on the of 
the sovereign than any other form. That sovereign is the whole body of the peo- 
ple. How, then, can the republican form of government exist and continue to 
exist unless from generation to generation the citizen sovereigns are educated ? 

I hold, Mr. Speaker, that the General Government, under the power 
granted by the Constitution of the United States, possesses the right 
of judiciously expending a part of its revenue collected from the peo- 
ple in the great interest of educating the people. 

There may be those upon this floor who will declare in favor of 
State sovereignty in this particular, as they have in some others of 
vital importance. 

While I am willing to accord tothe States all the rights which the 
Constitution guarantees to their sovereignty as independent States, 
I am unwilling to draw the line between the national and the State 
jurisdictions in this vital matter, as I have been in others of polit- 
ical moment, 

While I disclaim any intention of advocating a centralized form of 

overnment, which sooner or later would absorb the powers of the 
States, I do claim for the National Government all the powers and 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution, either express or implied, and 
which have been either settled by the decisions of the highest courts 
of the land or by the arbitrament of the sword. Among these dele- 

ated rights is that of self-preservation, and as ignorance is the 

ather of crime and education and intelligence is the mother of vir- 
tue and order, it is clearly the right and duty of the Government to in- 
struct the ignorant, to prevent crime and maintain its own existence. 
No greater crime was ever committed than that which struck the 
parricidal blow at the life of the nation and left the South blackened 
and wasted by the fires of war and her soil red with fraternal blood, 
and the whole land, like Rachel, mourning its dead. 

I have often said, and I now here declare it to be my belief, that 
had the Southern population been as well educated at that time as 
at no distant day it will be, had the colleges, seminaries, and free 
schools that existed in other portions of our country existed in that 
section, there would have been no rebellion, no war, no revolution. 
The educated masses would have known and understood too well 
the power of the Government and the sentiment of mankind to have 
entered so rashly and unsuccessfully as they did into a bloody in- 
ternecine strife for the perpetuation of an institution which had 
been doomed to early and irreparable destruction. Upon the ques- 
tion of self-defense Senator BLAIR very clearly states the proposition: 

The right of self-defense, which is the right of self-preservation, is the right to 
live ett ie be. The right of the people to be at all implies and — eer hra the right 
to constitute and maintain the state—that is to say, government—and to 
scribe its form, for human existence is impossible without government. The 


erning powcr must know how to poro or it cannot govern. Can a man do 
J which he knows not how to do? The people have distributed the functions 


of government between the national and the sectional or the State authorities, and 
have retained in themselves the initial exercise of all power through the ballot. 
The ballot is the republican form of government, both in the nation and in the 


Intelligence is necessary in the individual, who is the sovereign in the one as 
well as in the other. The right and duty of the national portion of the Govern- 
ment to preserve itself, and of the individual to proms it and to exert his sover- 
cignty its forms 8 are absolu It is the right and duty of the 
whole to preserve the whole, and the right and . Sd the whole to preserve 
= Tonen es the preservation of all the parts by that whole, to the existence 
ofw e 


3 are necessary. 

But the right to educate the child throughout the nation is the right to preserve 
the Government and the nation. That right cannot be curtailed. It is s geograph- 
ically coextensive with the jurisdiction of the Government itself, and -preser- 
vation compels its exercise by the National Government whenever there is failure 
for any reason on the part of the parent and the State. 


The bill now before the House, Mr. Speaker, as reported by the 
Committee on Education and Labor, proposes that for five years next 
after the 8 of the act theres be annually appropriated the 
sum of $10,000,000 to aid in the support of free common schools, 
which sum shall be known as the common-school fund; that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall annually apportion this sum among 
the various States and Territories according to the number of their 
population of ten years of age and upw who cannot read and 
write, as determined by the Tenth Census of the United States. The 
bill further provides that before any State or Territory shall be en- 
titled to receive its share of said fund it shall have provided by law 
for the free common-school education of all its children of school age, 
without distinction of color, for at least three months in each year, 
and the sum to be received by the said State or Territory shall be 
nasa according to the sum expended therein the previous year 
‘or common-school pu . It also provides for the education of 
teachers in normal schools and teachers’ institutes. It has also 
mere against the misappropriation of the funds by any State or 

erritory as follows, to wit: 

First. That it shall have pt enter moneys by it previously received under the 
provisions of this act in accordance therewith. 


That it shall have caused to be made such reports to the Commissioner 
of Education concerning the condition of the schools in the same, on or before the 
Ist day of Augustin year, as said Commissioner of Education, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, shall deem desirable; and shall especially re- 
port for each county as follows: The number of public schools of every grade; the 
whole number of days actually taught in each during the year preceding; the total 
amount received from State taxes and from local taxes and the total amount ex- 
33 for educational purposes in the 55 the total amount expended 

‘or white and colored schools separately; the number of public-school buildings 
owned and hired, and the character, condition, and value of the same; the number 
of children, white and colered, male and female, in attendance on the public schools, 
and the length of attendance; the number of male and female teachers, white and 
colored, employed at the same time and at different times in the same year, with 
particulars as to qualifications of same; the n r of school libraries and the 
number of volumes therein; the branches taught and the text-books used; the 
total amount of wages paid to teachers, male and female, white and colored. 

Sec. 6 That the Commissioner of Education shall prepare forms of such blanks as 
shall facilitate the making of the reports herein provided for, and transmit the 
same to the State and Territorial authorities. 

Sec. 7. That in such States or Territories as shall maintain se te schools for 
white and colored children the money so apportioned shall be divided according 
— * respective number of such white and colored children in such State or Ter- 

ry. 

Sec. 8. That no part of the money so received from the United States shall be 
expended in the purchase of real estate, the construction or repair of school build- 
inge, ox in paying the salary of any B ames officer not engaged in teaching. 

. 9. That in case any State or Territory shall misapply or misappropriate the 
money, or any part theréof, received under this act, or shall fail to comply with 
the conditions thereof or to report as herein prescribed, such State or Territory 
shall forfeit its right to any subsequent apportionment by virtue hereof until the 
amountso misapplied or misappropriated shall have been replaced by such State 
or Territory and applied as herein required ; and until such report shall have been 
made all money so retained and not paid to such State or Territory shall be kept 


te in the until of by C. 
10. r rg of 8 each year the Commis- 
sioner of Education, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, shall cer- 


tify to the governor of each State and Territory whether it is entitled to receive 
its apportionment under this act, and, if so entitled, the amount of such appor- 
tionment, and it theren shall be entitled to receive the same; but such certifi- 
cate shall not be issued until all the requirements of this act referring to the 
duties of the officers of such State or Territory shall have been complied with. 

Sec. 11. That the amount apportioned to any State or Territory and certified 
as herein provided shall be here onor before October 1 of each year, upon the war- 
rant of the Commissioner of Education, countersigned by the tary of the In- 
terior, out of the pany of the United States, to such officers as shall be by 
the laws of such State or Territory entitled to receive the same. 

Sc. 12. That the Commissioner of Education shall annually per ak to Congress 
the information received by him from the reports of the school officers of the sev- 
eral States and Territories provided for herein, . with such recommenda- 
tions as will in the judgment of the Commissioner subserve the purposes of this act. 

Src. 13. That there is hereby eee the sum of $10,000,000 for the year 
commencing September 1, 1882, which shall be apportioned as directed herein ; 
and those States and Territories which have provided by law for the free common- 
school education of their children of school age, without distinction of color, shall 
be entitled to their apportionment of said sum, all other requirements precedent 
to the Sy to receive rach apportionment being hereby waived for the year 1882. 

Sec. 14. That any Stste signifying its desire the amount allotted to it under 
the provisions of this act shall be appropriated in any other way for the promotion 
of common-school education, in its own borders or elsewhere, its allotment shall 
be paid to such State tobe thus appropriated: Provided, That its Legislature shall 
have first considered the question of its appropriation to the general fund for use 
under the provisions of this act in States and Territories where the proportion of 
illiterate persons is more than 5 per cent. of the whole population. 


It will be observed that the provisions of the foregoing bill are 
ample and complete to secure the faithful expenditure of the money 
appropriated by it. How necessary this appropriation is, in accord- 
ance with the terms and spirit of the bill, may be determined by the 
last census reports. That census shows there are 6,239,958 people 
of this country above the age of ten years who cannot write, nearly 
one-eighth of the entire population of the United States. It is fur- 
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ther shown that 4,715,395, or 75 per cent. of the entire amount, are in 
the recent slave States, which contain but 36.8 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the country. Insix of these States more than one-third of 
the population above the age of ten years are illiterate, while in the 
Territory of New Mexico one-half of them cannot write. 

Of the white population of the country only 6.96 per cent. cannot 
write, while 47.7 per cent, of the colored population are in that con- 
dition. And yet the colored race has made wonderful strides in 
educational progress since the close of the war. Considering their 
abject state of ignorance during the days of slavery, their progress 
toward the acquirement of an education has been remarkable, as the 

ures of the census returns exhibit. It will be seen that since the 

ose of the war 53.3 per cent. of the colored people have acquired 
an education sufficient to enable them to read and write. 

With regard to the voters of the late slave-holding States, the fol- 
lowing table furnished the committee by the Superintendent of the 
Census exhibits the extent of illiteracy: 


3 7 Number of males 21 years and 
4 z upward who cannot write. 
States. 3 N 25 

SEEE | white. Colored. Total. 
250,884 | 24,450 | 90 403 120, 858 
182,977 21,849 34.300 55, 640 
38,298 | 2. 955 8, 787 6, 742 
61, 699 4, 706 19,110 23, 816 
321, 438 28,571 | 116, 516 145, 087 
376,221 | 64,956 | 43,177 98,133 
216, 787 16, 377 86, 555 102, 982 
282,106 | 15,152 | 30,873 46, 025 
238,532 | 12.473 | 99,068 | 111,541 
541, 207 40, 655 19, 028 59, 683 
204, 740 44, 420 80, 282 124, 702 
205, 789 18, 924 93, 010 106, 934 
330,305 | 46,948 | 58,601 | 105, 549 
380, 476 33, 085 50, 669 92, 754 
334, 505 31,474 | 100, 210 131, 684 
139, 161 19, 055 3, 830 22, 885 


4, 154,125 | 410, 550 | 944,424 | 1,354, 074 


The following statement derived from the foregoing table shows 
the ratio of illiterate males of the age of twenty-one years and upward 
in the States named. There being but few foreigners in these States, 
nearly all of these persons are citizens of the United States, and 
voters. This statement was prepared by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of the House of Representatives: 


Ratio of illiterate males twenty-one years of age and upward. 


Alabama F 0 ² ˙ E N 46.7 
Arkansas North Carolina Sean «se. 423 
w: South Carolina 51.9 
e eee 1.9 
eorgia irginia...... 39. 3 
Kentucky West Virginia. 16.4 
uisiana Missouri 11.0 
Maryland w 24. 3 


The average ratio of illiterate males of the ages named in the above States is 32.3. 
Ofthe above illiterates 69.7 per cent. are colored, and 30.3 pe cent. are whites. 
In ten of the above-named States more than 30 per cent. of the voters are illiterate. 
In six of them the illiterates are about 50 per cent. 

Tn South Carolina 52 per cent. are illiterate. 

The State of Alabama has 120,858 illiterate voters. Its popular vote in 1880 was 


151,507, 
. — State of Georgia has 145,087 illiterate voters. Its popular vote in 1880 was 


1 Š 
The State of Mississippi has 111,541 illiterate voters. Its popular vote in 1880 
was 117,078. 


The State of Louisiana has 102,932 illiterate voters. Its popular vote in 1880 was 


201. 

While it is true that in many of the States not one-half of those entitled to vote 
actually did so, yet the wonderful nearness of the number of illiterates to the num- 
ber of those who exercised the right of suffrage is startling. 

The truism that no government which rests box universal suffrage can long con- 
tinue unless the suffragists are intelligent, in the light of the above facts presses 
itself upon our attention with renewed force. The words of James Madison, ut- 


tered in 1826, are a present warning: ‘‘A popular ment without ular 
information or the means of acquiring itis but a prologue to a farce or yor 
both.“ Nearly half a million of the white and almost a million of the colored voters 


in the South cannot read the ballots which they cast. But thirteen years have 
elapsed since the latter class was m the ballot. At that time all of them were 


the 


illiterates in the country ino about four hundred thousand, though the 
E of illiteracy to the whole ition has decreased nearly 2 per cent. 
t would, however, take forty years to dispel this illiteracy at this rate of diminution. 


The Committee on Education and Labor, in their report to the House 
accompanying the bill in aid of common schools, state that the 
total amount raised by taxation and expended for the sappari of 
schools in all the States and Territories was $75,574,048. Of this 
amount only $9,266,126 was raised in the late slave-holding States. 
The amount per capita raised in the States and Territories was $2.09. 
If the South raised this year the same amount as in 1880 and to that 
there be added the amount they would receive from the bill before 
the House, they would still be compelled to raise more than two 
and one-third times as much as both these amounts in order to bring 
their per capita up to that of the Northern States. š 

Owing to the great mass of illiteracy in the South they need to 
expend much more than in the North, and yet there is a great bar- 


rier in the South in the way of educational progress from the great 
want of funds to support and maintain schools. In many sections 
the people are poor and entirely unable to suppor common schools 
for any adequate period of time. Such are entitled to the sympathy 
of all more favored people. 

The wastes of war were such that a portion of the wealth of the 
South was swept away, and while her people are struggling to ad- 
vance the cause of education their pro is impeded and in fe 
cases their efforts rendered futile from the want of funds to 
forward the great work. In most of these States they have been 
compelled to begin at the foundation to build up a proper school sys- 
tem, and they have found the work arduous and difficult from the 
causesindicated. They are also at greater expense from the fact that 
the school system is separated into schools for white and colored, and 
there is also a great want of trained and competent teachers. The 
report of the Committee on Education and Labor upon this point, as 
well as upon others, is wise and should command the attention of 
the Honse irrespective of party, as it will certainly command the 
attention of the country, inasmuch as this question, as I have already 
shown, underlies the very fabric of our free institutions. I desire to 
call the attention of the House to the following portion of that report: 


The committee believe that the state of facts detailed shows an emergency with 
which the people where illiteracy so greatly exists cannot at this time successfully 
cope ; that it is a Leg ass e erage ee ee. nation; that its effects 
. no means to the limits within which flliteracy is so vast, but that it is 
&serious menace to the prosperity and safety of the Government itself. Your com- 
mittee believe that the present state of invites to social and political dis- 
order, and in times of business bus, roared might lead to infinite mischief and last- 
ing disaster to property. Gen intelligence will avert such dan but gen- 
eral intell ce cannot be expected without sufficient schools, and they cannot be 
main at the present time without assistance from the General Government. 

Your committee agree that that system of schools is best which leaves the rais- 
in ne ex 8 at one bua pa to the districts or towns 
which are to e em, subject to ws and toa superior su 
and that funds raised from sources outside and independent of those who ex, 
them are not so well or judiciously expended as those arising fro 
But the present situation is abnormal. The s are urgent and beyond the power 
of local or State authority to adequately deal with. Citizenship has been bestowed 
Kf national enactment, and the nation, in order to promote the general welfare of 

„should add to citizenship the gift of instruction. 

Having made 4,000,000 (now increased to 6,750,000) against lately enslaved peo- 
ple, a potent force in our political life, it is not only an imperative duty which the 
nation owes to itself but an act of justice to those of whom we require the duties 
of citizenship, that the means of education shall be placed within their reach. But 
in doing so local effort should be supplemented not supplanted. We therefore 
do not recommend a national system of schools or of education. We propose to 
aid and enco efforts al y being made to assist these who are helping them- 
selves, and we do that solely upon 3 that the local and State authorities 
are not at present able to 1 8 deal with the subject. The committee thinks 
that as soon as the States have become able to support sufficient schools that all 
national aid should be withdrawn. It also believes that in five years such a change 
may have been wrought that no further need will exist for national aid. 

1870 a resolution to inquire into the state of education in the 
South. But not until the census of that year was published was the true condition 
of the Southern States and the country revealed. The Honse of Representatives, 
at the session of the Forty-second Congress, passed a bill to create an edu- 
cational fand from the proceeds of the sale of the public lands and to expend the 
interest npon the same for the education of the poa The bill did not pass the 
Senate. At the last session of the Forty-sixth Co a similar bill passed the 
Senate but failed to be reached in the House. 0 tion to the first bill was based 
upon a fear that in eg fs pie oe the proceeds of the public lands the interests of 
future settlers upon them might be injured, and also upon a belief by some that the 
bill was an interference by the General Government with the local concerns of the 


States. 

‘The bill now reported has the unanimous support of the committee. It does 
not appropriate money from any special source; it does not make a tual 
fand ; it is for 6 only. It directs that $10,000,000 
be 9 tly from the Treasury for five years and sh: 
is to tributed to each State in that proportion which the illiteracy of each 
State and Territory bears to the total illiteracy of the parri ii as shown by the 
last census. (The amount due to each State is shown by a table hereto annexed.) 
It is to be to the proper officer of each State and to be expended by State 
officials under State laws. It is all to be used for support of common schools 
except 5 per cent. thereof, which may be used for the instruction of teachers in 
normal schools or otherwise. It must be divided Bok Spear pd between white 

upils. None of the fund be used to build or repair 
sites or pay the salary of any officials except teachers. 

The 6 the right of a State to receive its proportion are that 
it shall have ed by law a system of public schools. 

That it shall have g Seegi schools for at least three months during each pre- 
ceding year, and shall have expended at least as great a sum of money as it 


receives, 

That it shall also report yearly to the Commissioner of Education certain statisti- 
cal information in regard to schools, so that Congress may know every year how the 
money has been expended, and may be informed as to the general state of education. 

The late slave States will receive 57.550, 776 out of the whole amount. It is be- 
lieved that this sum will enable them to support schools for six months eve 
when added to the amount raised by State or local law, and in some of the States 
for a rasp gt toy The Government will be at slight additional expense in dis- 
tributing sum, as it is to be distributed through the existing Bureau of Eda- 


cal 
Your committee think that the 
will not be 


school-houses or to purc! 


of Congress to make this appropriation 
estioned. From 1785 until now ire re has granted section 16 of 
p in States containing public land to those States for school pur- 
uni ties. And in granting land for cultural 
o grant as to the of in- 


for 


purposes. 

The number of acres of land ted for schools, the sixteenth and thirty. sixth sec- 
tions, and for universities and agricultural coll specifically is as stated by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, (47, 431,718.) This is exclusive of grants 
of the proceeds of sales of lands which have in a few instances been given. Ata 


dollar and a quarter per acre this is not a munificent sum. 

Th however, derive their value more from their recognition of the prin- 
r buen df extn commons te and 
n 0 e. ese assisi oun: 

some have boon the feunfation of saccesefal 
and when supplemented, as they have been, by adequate local 
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taxation. None of the original thirteen States, or Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, 
or Tennessee, received any public lands for school purposes, except for ta- 
ral colleges, under the act of 1862. Those States would receive under bill 


below, from the 
illiteracy degrades our citizenship. It retards our ma‘ ro It weakens 
mime and public morality. It ms the stability of law and order. |- 
t Monroe's words are still pertinent: Let us and constitutional 


measures te in ce among the 

our liberties.” Without the aid proposed by this bill illiteracy will not 
ceptibly diminished for many years. In the h ils arising from an 
ignorant ballot are eyer present and threatening. It is the earnest conviction of 
your committee that the bill should at once become a law. 


It is unnecessary, Mr. Speaker, to elaborate this question any 
further. It is of such vital force and overshowing importance to the 
interests of the whole country that it ought to have the careful at- 
tention of not only Congress but intelligent people everywhere. We 
all have a duty to 9 7 1 to our common country, which among all 
nations of the earth is the nursery of free institutions. All that we 
have ever gained has been through the education and enlightenment 
of the people, and as the hope of the enslaved and benighted the 
world over rests upon the 553 of our own form of govern- 
ment, how important it is by every means in our power we should 
aid in the maintenance of a high standard of popular education. 
What is the expenditure of this sum of money compared with the 
blessings that will flow therefrom? How many households will be 
brightened! And with what pride and joy shall we all look upon 
our country when intelligent and educated freemen shall compose 
our voting population. What we shall possess ourselves we shall 
maintain for mankind, and our institutions will grow stronger and 
grander as time rolls on. Generations of men may rise and fall, we 
who stand here to-day advocating this great cause may be gathered 


to our fathers—yea, the very Dome that rises above us may have 
crumbled into dust—but a free people, with their free institutions, 
will have survived the wasting wreck of time through the benign 
influences of education and culture. 

All the sages of our country have advocated the adoption of a meas- 
ure of this e rand have been the friends of the common-school 


cause, 

Washington and Jefferson and Madison, and the elder and younger 
Adams, and all the wise and great men of the past who have en- 
rolled their names in American history have been earnest advocates 
of the common-school system. And when we look into the lives of 
nearly all the men of a later period who have achieved renown in 
the forum and in the field, and in the branches of material indus- 

„we find their only alma mater to have been the common schools. 
t has been the nursery of the men who have cut their way 
through all obstacles to fortune’s summit. Sir Thomas More said: 

If suffer your people to be ill-educated and then punish them for those crimes 
which flow from ignorance, you first make thieves of the youth of your land and 
then punish them for being such. 

But for 

Noble youth there is nothing so meet 
As learning is, to know the bie from ill; 
To know the tongues and perfectly indite, 
And of the laws to have a perfect skill; 
Things to reform as right and justice will; 
For honor is for no cause 
But to see right maintained by the laws. 


Then, Mr. Speaker, let us perform our duty by the early passage 
of this bill, and by so doing we will have performed a duty to our- 
selves, our children, and our country; and no statute recorded in 
the archives of the nation will have reflected more honor upon us, 
as the representatives of the poo le, or from which shall flow peren- 
nially a greater stream of rich blessings in every section of our com- 
mon country. 


Illiteracy in the United States, (census of 1880.) 
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SPEECH 
HON: GEORGE W. CASSIDY, 


OF NEVADA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 5, 1882, 


On the bill (S. No. 911) to provide for the erection of a public building for the use 
of the United States courts, post-office, and other Government offices in the city 
of Carson City, in the State of Nevada. 

Mr. CASSIDY said: a 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must invoke the courtesy of the House while I 
ask to take from the Speaker’s table for present consideration Senate 
bill No. 911, which provides for the construction of a public building 
at Carson City, the capital of my State. Carson is the permanent 
capital of Nevada, being made so by constitutional provision. It is 
not a large town, but it is permanent and growing. 

Every argument that can be urged for the erection of a public build- 
ing at any other State capital is equally oploste to this case. In- 
deed many stronger arguments may be advanced in behalf of this 
bill. I do not hesitate to say, sir, that it is the most meritorious of 
its class that has been brought forward here this session. 

The whole State of Nevada comprises buta single district for judi- 
cial, revenue, land, and other Federal We have no build- 
ing of the character contemplated in this bill in any part of the State. 
The Government is to-day paying over $3,000 per annum in rents for 

r, unsafe, and unsuitable quarters for its officers in that State. 

or is there any safety from destruction by fire of the records of any 
of these departments, To replace the books and papers in a single 
department would cost more than the total sum asked forin this bill, to 
say nothing of the per tags confusion‘resulting to the public business. 
t is the purpose of this bill to group together in one safe, fire-proof, 
commodious building at the capital the heads of all tlie Federal de- 
partments and bureaus in the State of Nevada. Isubmit to the prac- 
tical judgment of the House, Mr. Speaker, that it would be true wis- 
dom and economy on the part of the Government to make this ap- 
propriation, just such an exercise of pure business principles as any 
private business man would bring to bear under similar circum- 
stances, thus guaranteeing safety and comfort in the administration 


of the Federal business in that State, saving more than $3,000 a year 
to the Treasury and contributing immeasurably to the general wel- 
fare in a patriotic sense by emphasizing constantly the dignity and 
grandeur of this great Government in an imposin ifice, every- 


where good assets, and which should not be withheld from any State 
in this Union. 

It may be thought that because our population is comparatively 
small there is no pressing necessity for this building. low me to 
disabuse the minds of gentlemen on that score. There is not a Fed- 
eral court in America where so many important suits are litigated as in 
the United States courtsin Nevada. The United Statesdistrict court 
especially is kept in almost continuous session, and it is called upon to 
hear and determine many mining suits involving millions of dollars. 

As some of you perhaps know, our State is almost exclusively a 
mining State. Substantially all of our mines are owned and worked 
by corporations. Most of these corporations have their headquarters 
in San Francisco. They are therefore “foreign corporations,” and 
have the right under the law as it stands to-day (and it is an out- 
rageous provision which permits it) to transfer all cases to which 
they may be a party to the United States courts. The moment one 
of these California companies comes in conflict with a citizen of 
Nevada that moment the case is taken to the United States district 
court at Carson, mainly with the view in many instances, I regret 
to say, of securing delay, harassing the poor litigant and multiply- 
ing his costs. This is the fault of the law, but as it is in the interest 
of the powerful corporations of the country we may never hope to 
see it corrected. As an evidence of the great volume of business of 
this character, let me say that there has been organized in San Fran- 
cisco alone, first and last, more than ten thousand mining companies 
to carry on the business of mining in Nevada. 

Why, sir, I have known the United States district court at Carson 
to be occupied more than three months in the hearing of a single im- 
portant mining case, in which the legal fees alone amounted tomore 


than $100,000 on aside. Expert witnesses on geology and kindred 
subjects are frequently placed on the stand from arts of this 
country and Europe, whose fees range from $5,000 to $20,000 each, 


according to prominence in their profession and the light they may 
be able to throw upon the question at issue, 

It is also pertinent to remark in this connection that our last United 
States district judge in Nevada, Judge E. W. Hillyer, a very able, 
upright, and conscientious jurist, who gaye universal satisfactio: 

a fatal broke down and died under the great weight of his offici 
duties. Ionly allude to these things to show that our court transacts a 
vast amount of important business and that there exists an imperative 
demand for a suitable and proper building in which to conduct it, 
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The same is true of all other United States officers in that State. 
Inshort, we have a United States circuit court, a United States district 
court, clerk, marshal; United States surveyor-general, with his corps 
of clerks, surveyors, and draughtsmen; a full complement of United 
States revenue officers, and the local post-office, all of which may be 
properly accommodated in a building such as is proposed by this bill, 
and in the mean time work a saving to the Government of $3,000 per 
annum. So much for the measure immediately under consideration. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, with the indulgence of the House I propose 
to direct attention to some other matters of importance to the people 
and State which I have the honor to represent upon this floor. As 
I proceed I shall take occasion to correct some of the erroneous im- 

ressions which have grown up in the minds of our brethren of the 
ast in regard to that new Commonwealth and its people. ‘I am not 
unmindful, sir, that certain unscrupulous public prints, of metro- 
olitan assumption, published in the eastern quarter of this Union, 
1 iterated and-reiterated that my State is steadily deteriorating 
in population and common political honesty. In this House also, in 
the earlier part of the present session, while the Congressional ap- 
portionment bill was under discussion, almost every speaker had 
some disparaging allusion to make to the insignificance of Nevada’s 
opulation. 
* f have no fault to find with strictures of that character, because 
they involve no material departure from the real facts in the case, 
But when the good name and integrity of the people who have hon- 
ored me with a seat in this body are assailed, it is manifestly proper 
in me to repel so aslander and hurlit back with such emphasis 
as every deliberate libel deserves. One speaker, the honorable gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, Mr. Tillman, now no longer of us, but 
for whose great ability we all conceived and felt the most profound 
admiration, went so far in his attack on political systems as to 
characterize my State as one of the ‘‘ rotten boroughs of the West.” 
I was moved to reply at the moment, and do so now, that Nevada 
was admitted into the Union to aid in suppressing the rebellion 
which his State oy wh beh ae That, Mr. Speaker, tells the whole 
story. It explains fully why we are of the great sisterhood of States. 
There never was any poe on the part of our people or any one 
else that we possessed the requisite population entitling us to as- 
sume the grave responsibilities of statehood. We did not come in 
on that basis, We made no concealment of our numbers; neither 
did we attempt to augment them. Our status as to population was 
well understood. 

We were admitted partly to give the party of the Union the aid of 
two additional members in the Senate and partly to exemplify a 

t living principle, namely, the indissolubleness of the American 
Gnion ; to demonstrate to the world that while certain of the States 
were endeavoring to sever their connection with the Union others 
were willing to come in; that the Government could prosecute a 
great war to perpetuate its own existence and at the same time add 
new stars to its ensign; that the defiant strength and unconquera- 
ble patriotism of the Union were symbolized in the admission of the 
Silver State amid the throes of the greatest civil conflict known to 
history, attesting unanswerably, be it said to the imperishable honor 
and glory of the loyal hearts of the nation, that the Republic in the 
direst hour of that stupendous struggle was never for one moment 
despaired of. : 

istory furnishes but few parallels of this defiant confidence in 
the ultimate success of a great cause under adverse circumstances. 
I recall at this moment but one, Rome, in the pride of a glorious 
renown, as the conquerer of the world, supplies an incident of un- 
wavering confidence and matchless valor. With the imperial city 
beleaguered by a hostile foe, out through one of her gates marched 
re-enforcements for her armies of conquest in a distant land. Ilus- 
trations of such energy and iron will are rare; ours, in the admis- 
sion of a new sovereignty in the very carnage of battle, being, in 
my judgment, the nearest approach to it. Indeed, sir, Nevada has 
been not inaptly termed the“ battle-born State.” Unquestionably 
she is the offspring of war. Called into being under such circum- 
stances it might reasonably be expected that she would be regarded 
as the favored child of the Union. But such, I regret to say, has not 
been thecase. The same liberal policy pursued by the Government 
toward other new States and Territories has never been extended to 
Nevada. AsaState we have little to thank the Federal Government 
for. We have never received one dollar of this Government’s bounty, 
if I except the bill . after a hard struggle, to audit 
certain war claims which had gone unrecognized and uncanceled in 
the main for twenty years. On the contrary, sir, the Governmentis 
legally and equitably indebted to my State and people in large sums 
which it never thinks of paying. In the very beginning, gona by 
that patriotic zeal which has ever characterized the people of Nevada, 
we assumed and paid a Territorial indebtedness, mostly due from the 
Government, amounting in round numbers to $300,000. We equipped 
and sent to the warseveral regiments of soldiers, and have at various 
times expended large sums in suppressing Indian hostilities on our 
borders. Private citizens of the State also have been compelled in 
simple self-defense to expend vast sums in the aggregate for the same 
purpose, not one dime of which has ever been returned to them, not- 
withstanding it is clearly the duty of the Government to protect the 
lives and property of its citizens in every part of the country against 
the incursions of the murderous savage. 

Bills which I had the honor to introduce early in the session cov- 


ering these questions in one form and another still await action 
either in committee or on the Calendar of this House, And yet mill- 
ions are poured out like water for magnificent buildings, rivers, 
harbors, and other improvements, necessary or the reverse. through- 
ont all of the older States of this Union. By what moral right are 
the revenues derived from my people expended in the improvement 
of a river in Michigan or the repair of a harbor in New York or South 
Carolina? Ofcourse I know you do it under the grant in the Consti- 
tution which confers upon Congress the right to“ regulate commerce.” 

But let me digress to say that it is an immense stretch when you 
seek under that grant to improve every creek in the land capable of 
ey a flatboat, many of them with both ends in the same State. 
The fathers did not mean to give you any such power as that. What 
they meant chiefly was that you should have authority to re te 
the interchange of commodities between the States and with for- 
eign countries. But the other construction has been sanctioned until 
time and precedent have thrown around the practice the sacredness 
of unwritten organic law. It is the old doctrine about which the 
bbe dere Democratic parties used to differ so violently—Federal aid 
to internal improvements. President Polk vetoed a river and harbor 
improvement bill on Democratic principles. 

nt we have all changed since then; we have all become Whigs 
on the subject of internal improvements. We find now the strictest 
of strict construction Democrats voting millions in a river and har- 
bor bill if their own sections be not omitted from its provisions. 
Necessary appropriations to remove the snagsand improve the navi- 
gation of national water-ways are right and are to be favored, but 
the system has degenerated into a great abuse by including unim- 
portant streams, for no higher reason in many instances than to help 
gentlemen back to Con, The good in the system seems insep- 
arable from the bad, and the bad is yearly growing worse, as is evi- 
denced in the river and harbor bill of the present session, carrying 
nearly $20,000,000, as against $11,000,000 in its immediate predecessor. 

The commendable feature underlying the whole system is the gen- 
eral idea that the improved navigation of the water-courses in some 
degree stimulates competition as against the railroads and thereby 
cheapens the cost of transportation. This is a wholesome end if ac- 
complished, but there are large sections of this country situated so 
remote from the great navigable rivers that we do not share in any 
perceptible sense these benetits. The great interior region of the 
continent from which I hail is thus situated. We are wholly de- 

endent on one line of railroad, with such rates for transportation as 
it may see proper to establish. If water-ways are to be constructed 
and improved as a means of competing with railroads, why not the 
Government construct other railroads where necessary to compete 
with those operated by individuals or corporations? There is cer- 
tainly as much logic in the one proposition as the other, and but 
little warrant for either based on a proper exercise of any legitimate 
function of government. Or, better and more practical still, why 
not the Government take possession, on just and 7 ec terms, of 
the roads it has already aided so munificently in building and operate 
them for its own benefit and in the interest of the people? 

Government resting upon the affections of the people, as under 
our free system, cannot afford to be partial. It must be just to all 
of its citizens and treat every section with equal fairness and con- 
sideration. It will not do, under our new policy of liberal encour- 
agement to internal improvements, to lavish the revenues gathered 
from all of the States and sections on a few highly-favored commu- 
nities who may have the strength in this House by reason of supe- 
riority of numbers and facility for combination to vote themselves 
the substance of all the rest. We of the Pacific coast have felt our 
isolation and helplessness in this regard, and I for one would vote 
to-morrow to admit into the Union all of the Western Territories, 
without regard to their politics, if they could all come in together, 
simply as a means of augmenting the power of the far West in the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

And let me say to you that they will all be here before you know 
it. As well attempt to turn back Niagara’s leaping torrent as to 
think of a pause in the resistless march of empire toward the setting 
sun. There is no such thing as retro ion in the mighty West. 
The best blood and energy of all your States are going there. And 
they will continue to go because of the better opportunities and 
greater possibilities of that unsurpassed region. 

My State for some years has been experiencing a season of depres- 
sion in its chief industry, mining for the precious metals, A ub- 
lican Congress dealt us a severe blow when it demonetized silver. 
The whole country in fact was prostrated by the shock, for it must 
not be forgotten that the panic and tramp period came with demone- 
tization in 1873, and flush times and unexampled prosperity, includ- 
ing specie resumption, followed remonetization by a Democratic Con- 
gress, in 1878. Nevada’s chief product was degraded to the level of 
pig-iron, and stagnation in all of our industries at once ensued. 

We have scarcely recovered yet from the blow. Miners and mining 
men left the State to take up other pursuits. And still we have 
wn steadily if not rapidly in population. We were admitted to the 

nion by proclamation of dent Lincoln in March, 1864, with a 
total population of 39,000. In 1870 we had 52, 000, and in 1880, asshown 
by the census now in course of publication, a little over 62,000. Un- 

uestionably these figures do not do us full justice. Our State is 
ourth in sizeof all the States of the Union. She is four hundred and 
twenty miles long and three hundred and sixty wide at her greatest 
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dimensions, and hasan area of 112,090 square miles, equal to 71, 737,600 
acres, being larger by 10,178 square miles than the combined area of 
the States of New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey. 

Indeed, if we add to the aggregate area of these nine flourishing 
States that of the Kingdom of Belgium we will have only 1,188 
square miles more than is contained in the single State of Nevada. 
With a population scattered through the mountains and valleys of 
so vast a region, it may be readily understood that a correct census 
is next to impossible; and besides, the compensation allowed the 
enumerators of the Federal census was wholly inadequate in a coun- 
try so sparsely settled, and when the cost of traveling and other 
necessary expenses are so much ter than in the older States. 
The supervisor writes me, and I know him to be a truthful man, 
that he lost $1,000 in the discharge of his duties. There can be no 
doubt, I think, that hundreds of miners and small parties of pros- 

«tors in the mountains were never seen by the supervisor or his 
8 There are always thousands of men isolated in this way 
who never vote even at our most exciting elections. A fair estimate 
therefore will fix our population in the neighborhood of 100,000; 
not as large as some of your Eastern Congressional districts, it is 
true, but quite as numerous in the matter of male adults. Males 
over the age of twenty-one largely preponderate in our population. 
On a full vote our voting strength may be set down at 25,000, 

Since we have been arraigned and animadverted against for our 
insignificance, let us see how this compares with some of your dis- 
tricts here in the East. I commence with the first State on the list, 
Alabam: giving the returns as reported in the Congressional Direc- 
tory, 5 may be accepted as good authority; 

The first district of Alabama polled at the last election 17,800 votes; 
second district, 22,000; third district, 16,200; fourth district, 15,400; 
sixth district, 10,000; seventh district, 19,200, 

The fourth district of Arkansas polled at the last election 16,400 
votes. 

The third district of Connecticut could muster but 22,000. 

Georgia’s average is not quite so good. In the first district they 
have 19,700 voters; in the second, 17,800; third, 10,300; fourth, 
17,000; fifth, 19,000; sixth, 8,370; eighth, 11,148. 

Louisiana also is a Tain propon eon, Here are the figures: first dis- 
trict, 15,700; second, 16,800; fourth, 14,000; fifth, 18,000; sixth, 12, 200. 

Maine, likewise, comes up a little behind, with only 16,800 in her 
second district, while in 1 Massachusetts the first, fourth, and 
uinth districts each exhibit a voting population of less than 23,000. 

New Hampshire could scare up but about 16,000 in her third district. 

The fifth, sixth, ninth, and other districts in the great State of 
New York show less than 22,000 votes. My friend Cox comes here 
on less than 24,000. 

Brother RANDALL, also, from the third Pennsylvania district, is able 
to make a showing of only about 23,000. 

All of the Virginia districts range from 17,000 to 24,000, while in Ten- 
nessee the eighth, ninth, and tenth districts poll each less than 20,000. 

Vermont comes up with 21,000 in the first district, 23,000 in the 
second, and 20,000 in the third. 

Little Rhode Island falls far behind all of the rest, with 7,000 in 
the first, and but 15,000 in the second district. 


Many other States and districts might be enumerated with approx- 
imately the same results. But enough have been cited to show that 
Nevada has not the smallest population in the world. Indeed, the 


examination proves that there are more forty members occu- 
pying seats upon this floor who have behind them a smaller votin 
population than I represent. Therefore let it be distinctly sta 
and understood, once for all, that Nevada is quite as important and 
has quite as many rights on this floor asthe general average of Congres- 
sional districts throughout the Union. Weshall demand equalrights, 
equal privileges, and equal consideration whenever there ace Vea. 
eral favors to be disbursed. We care nothing about your offices. 

A great rush for place under the Government is not a characteristic 
of the enterprising, self-reliant poopie of my State. There are but 
five men and one woman in all of the departments here accredited 
to the State of Nevada. On an equal division among the States, ac- 
cording to population, our quota would be upward of sixty. But 
let that go; weare used to this sort of treatment; we have for twenty 
years been getting the worst of everything in the way of Federal 
patronage and fostering care in about the same ratio. We contrib- 
uted more to the sanitary fund during the war than any other equal 
number of citizens in any part of this country ; and our contributions 
were made in gold and silver, which went further at that time than 
double the amount in depreciated paper. We also sustained the 
faith and credit of the nation in those dark days with the entire bull- 
ion product of our mines, enabling the Government to pay the for- 
eign bondholder his interest in hard money, thus maintaining its 
credit abroad and otherwise aiding materially in bringing it safely 
through the great civil war to the haven of peace and needed recu- 
peration. 

All of these things we have done for you, and you have done prac- 
tically nothing for usin return. We have neither rivers nor har- 
bors in Nevada, and you have never voted a dollar to that State for 
any public improvement whatever, if I except the United States 
branch mint, which is run ata profit to the Government. You hesi- 
tate about giving us a paltry appropriation for a public building at 
the capital of the State, a matter directly related to the function of 
Government, when, as I have shown, it would be greatly to the pe- 
cuniary interest of the Government itself to do so. 

In nineteen years we have paid into the Federal Treasury about 
$5,000,000 in internal revenue, and during the same time we have 
contributed a million more in payment for lands which were value- 
less to the Government until our operations made them valuable. 

Comparatively not a dollar of this money has found its way back 
to our people, but has been absorbed in river and harbor improve- 
ments and the construction of elegant and costly custom-houses and 
maminek ee buildings in the older and more 2 cen- 
ters of the tern States. I protest that this is not fair treatment 
of the hardy pioneers of the frontier, who, braving all dangers and 
enduring every privation incident to subduing the wilderness, have 
added so largely and materially to the general welfare and common 

rosperity. I have here a table showing the mining products of the 

acific coast States and Territories, comprising gold, silver, and base 
bullion, from 1848 to 1881. It will be an interesting exhibit to many 
gentlemen in this House, and at the same time it will demonstrate 
the great importance of the mining industry in the West: 


Mining product of the Pacific coast States and Territories, comprising gold, silver, and base bullion, from 1848 to 1881. 


Year. 2 5S nana Total. 

ST. E D V N E E REA RE T OUR O08 TO A E ees o $59, 500, 000 
C7 —— snar coupe E ERE r Coo E EOE 68, 500, 000 
SOB ct E c EEA ooo 64, 500, 000 
1855.. 59, 000, 000 |- 600, 000 |- 59, 600, 000 
1856. . 63, 000, 000 J 700, 000 63, 700, 000 
1857. 61, 000, 000 J. 600, 000 61, 600, 000 
1858.. 59, 000, 000 |- 500, 000 59, 500, 000 
17 E E A A E A N EEEE ATEA 59, 000,000 | 5100, 000 |...-.-.....- Noob 59, 800, O00 
1860. . 52, 000, 000 500, 000 |... 25 o 54, 000, 000 
1861. 50,000,000 | 2. 300, 000 . a 2.000, 000 $100,000 | 54d, 400, 000 
1862. 51, 500,000 | 6, 300, 000 . “ene 2, 200, 000 |. 200, 000 000, 200, 000 
1863. 50, 000, 000 | 12,500,000 | $500, 000 2, 300, 000 150,000 | 45, 450, 000 
1804 85, 000, 000 | 16,800,000 | 6, 400, 000 2, 500, 000 |. 150,000 | 60, 850, 000 
1865.. 85, 000, 000 | 16, 800, 000 | 6, 500, 000 2.000, 000 200,000 | 00, 500, 000 
1866. 26, 000, 000 | 16, 000, 000 | 8, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 200,000 | 53, 200, 000 
1867. 25, 000, 000 | 20, 000, 000 | 6, 500, 000 3, 000, 000 |. 300,000 | 54, 800, 000 
1868. 22, 000,000 | 15, 000, 000 | 7, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 500,000 | 48, 500, 000 
1800 22.500, 000 | 14, 500, 000 | 7, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 1,000,000 | 48, 200, 000 
1870.. 25, 000, 000 | 16, 000, 000 | 6, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 800,000 | 52, 100, 000 
1871. 20, 000,000 | 22, 500, 000 | 5, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 800,000 | 53, 800, 000 
1872. 19, 049, 098 | 25, 548, 811 | 2, 514, 090 2, 131, 086 148,777 | 352. 907, 882 
1878. 18, 025,722 | 35, 254,507 | 2, 343, 654 1, 585, 784 47,778 | 62, 163, 782 
1874. 20, 300, 531 35, 452, 233 | 1, 880, 004 764, 605 26,066 | 64, 334, 717 
77! nc ot ge econ RAR O tanh peaean sta P eee See 17, 753, 151 | 40, 478, 369 | 1, 554, 902 1, 246, 978 109,093 | 66, 829, 987 
1876. 18, 615, 807 | 49, 280, 764 | 1, 674, 361 1, 211, 443 1,111,992} 77, 101, 886 
1877. 18,174,716 | 51,580,200 | 1, 832, 495 1, 284, 223 2 888,622 | 853,374, 101 
1878. 18, 920,461 | 35, 181, 949 | 1, 808, 122 1, 287, 035 2, 287,983 | 65, 610, 163 
1879. 19, 190,973 | 21,997,714 | 2, 081, 300 1,123. 297 1,942,403 | 51. 804, 566 
1 ee SIRS Serdar arian ih Rind fae ad eae ea ad ag Noh ea 19, 276,166 | 15, 031, 1, 894, 747 1, 164, 805 4,472,471 | 48, 290, 763 

PJ ͤ ̃ͤ duB:——..,. . E ES 47, 399, 256 16, 930, 185 | 1, 785, 117, 847 


The and silver product of 
The ber 


from 1848 to 1852, amounted to $147,000,000. 


California, 5 
o table contains only the amount carried by express, and does not include that carried by mail or by private parties. 
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Every dollar of that vast sum represents indestructible wealth. 
If it costs $2 to get one from the mines, which is not true, mining, 
uided by ordinary poe and experience being as safe and as 
egitimate as any other pursuit or business, the $2 going ont amon 
the people are not lost, and one more has been added to the wealt 
of the world. Herein lies the difference between mining and the 
other pursuits in which men engage. There can be no real wealth 
without production; all else is mere barter and exchange and inter- 
change of something which already exists. 

At the beginning of the session I remember to have heard the hon- 
orable 5 from Kentucky, [Mr. CARL ISLE, ] in his great 
speech on the tariff talk about the ‘‘ golden era” from 1850 to 1860, 
attributing the marvelous prosperity of that period to the system 
of tariff taxation which prevailed at that time. He drew a grand 
picture of the “‘ golden era,” but it occurred to me that he did not give 
due credit to the discovery and production of gold in California. 

The gold and silver mines of the Pacific slope have created im- 
pulses that have advanced civilization in this country more than 
any of your high protective laws or free-trade theories. The arts 
have advanced, architecture has made new discoveries in applying 
its skill, manufacturers have been called upon to supply more people 
and with better garments, and the great mass of people have been 
immeasurably benefited. 

Since the outpouring of the silver and gold from the mines of the 
West the people all over this land have in every way improved. 
Where one used to have the good things of life one hundred have 
them now. The whole plane of human comforts and enjoyments 
has been lifted up many degrees. The last thirty years have seen 
the world moved ahead in Christian civilization further than in any 
century before since history began, and all this, by a remarkable co- 
incidence which gentlemen refuse to recognize, or, recognizing, re- 
fuse to acknowledge, bearing even date with the discovery of the 
precious metals on the Pacific coast. 

In the face of these indisputable facts of history, Mr. Speaker, the 
war on silver continues, chiefly—let me qualify—by the 2 
party. The President in his recent message to Congress said the 
coinage of standard dollars ought to cease, and his Secretary of 
the Treasury followed up with a similar recommendation. The Pres- 
ident stated that $02,000,000 in standard dollars had been coined 
under the remonetization act of 1878 and that but $34,000,000 of them 
had found their way into circulation among the people. This would 
leave $68,000,000 in the Government vaults. Drawing it as mild as 
possible, this is a financial misstatement. We were not told that 
there were $66,000,000 of silver certificates in active circulation based 
on that assumed accumulation in the Treasury—every dollar cov- 
ered by a silver certificate except $2,000,000. And so it is always 
with the enemies of silver they do not meet the question fairly on 
its merits. 

We have not had, sir, since 1873, when the opposition, led on by the 
bondholders and national banks, first began to manifest itself, a 
President or Secretary of the Treasury who has been willing to give 
silver a fair chance in the monetary race, but instead all have been 
intent on crippling and debasing it in every way possible. A very 
large majority of the Republican members of this House and the Sen- 
ate also occupy an attitude of like hostility to this solid indestructi- 
ble money of the people. Look at what you have been doing at the 
present session on this subject. See this innocent-looking little bill 
emanating from the distinguished gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
DINGLEY, Jang subsequently reported favorably by him from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. It willbe a campaign docu- 
ment for ny State. It will serve to show the people out there how 
Republicans stand on the silver question. Here it is: 


That from and after the passage of this atone until an international agreement 
on a coinage ratio for the use of silver in full legal-tender coinage shall be made by 
the leading commercial nations, or until the equivalency of bullion between the 
standard silver and gold coins of the United States in the markets of the world shall 
be otherwise secured, the issue of silver certificates authorized by the act of Feb- 

28, 1878, shall be suspended : i That the silver certificates now out- 
Pret fps may, from time to time, as paid into the Treasury, be reissued on the 
de t of standard silver dollars. 

Sec. 2. That from and after the passage of this act, and until an international 
agreement on a coinage ratio for the use of silver in full legal-tender coinage shall 
be made 12 the leading commercial nations, or until the equivalency of bullion value 
between the stan silver and gold coins of the United States in the markets of 
the world shall be otherwise secured, the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to 
be coined only such number of the standard silver dollars authorized by the actof 
February 28, 1878, as may be required to supply the demand for actual circulation, 
in lieu of the minimum coinage provided by said act. 


That bill is backed up by a favorable report signed by every Re- 

ublican member of the committee but one, I believe, and is on the 
landet of this House, to be reached and considered in due time. 
The Democratic members of the committee, of course, have joined 
in a minority report against its passage. Under that bill, with an 
unfriendly Secretary of the Treasury, such as we are bound to have 
while the Zepanticas party remains in power, silver would be once 
more practically demonetized and destroyed asa circulating medium. 
It is unnecessary to elucidate. The bill carries its own meaning on 
its face. No man can mistake it. Under a sham and false citation 
it seeks to strike down the silver interest of the country. Instead 


of the coinage of $2,000,000 per month as now authorized by law, the 
whole matter is to be left to the discretion of a Secretary of the 
Treasury whom everybody knows would not coin one dollar if given 


the power to prevent it. It is the grossest injustice that we are not 
permitted unlimited coinage under existing law, instead of being re- 
stricted to $2,000,000 per month. That is a concession which the 
friends of silver should not have made to the single-standard theo- 
rists, if it could have been avoided. 

But the bill of Mr. DINGLEY’s committee has a good deal to say 
about p ogaiveienoy of bullion.” Let us see how widely they differ 
from the facts in this regard. Fortunately I have the proof at hand; 
I am fortified with certain official circulars and utterances from the 
Treasury Department. Secretary Sherman thought the people would 
not take kindly to silver, and he undertook to establish that fact. 
He failed utterly and had to recant. This is the way he went about it: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 18, 1880. 

Until further notice the United States assistant treasurer at New York will pay 
out at his counter standard silver dollars or silver certificates, in sums of $10 o 
sy es ed, in exchange for like amounts of gold coin or gold bullion 

€ . 

pon the receipt by the Treasurer of the United States in this city of an origi- 
nal certificate o ps aay issued by the United States assistant treasurer at New 
York, stating that there has been deposited with him gold coin or gold bullion in 
the sum of $10, or any multiple thereof, payment of a like amount in standard sil- 
ver dollars or silver certificates at the counter of any United States assistant 
treas~rer designated by the depositor will be ordered. 

JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 

Now, let us see, Mr. Speaker, the practical effect of this circular. 
It was allowed to stand only a little over one month. On the Ist 
day of November, 1880, six weeks later, the Treasurer of the United 
States, Hon. James Gilfillan, in his annual report to the Secretary, 
had this to say of the exchange by the people of gold for silver cer- 
tificates : 

The demand for silver certificates, under the circular of the Department, dated 
September 18, 1880, authorizing their exchange for gold coin or bullion, has been 
quite extensive at New Saint Louis, Chicago, and Cincinnati, and there 


were paid out at these points the month of October $3,485,000 in silver 
see tes for an equal amount of gold coin deposited in the sub-treasury at New 
ork. 


There you have it; 3,485,000 gold dollars exchanged for an equal 
number of standard silver dollars, or their representatives, at a sin- 
le point, New York, in a fraction over one month; and yet the 
resident and the Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. DINGLEY and 
his committee, and a majority of the Republican party tell us that 
the people will not have anything to do with silver in any form, 
and that the coinage of standard dollars must be stopped until an 
g oanivalonoy of bullion” is provided for! Humbuggery, pure and 
simple. 

But let us follow the official record a little further. In his report 
to this House at the beginning of the present session the Secretary 
of the Treasury had to make this striking admission : 

The Department has issued silver certificates at the several sub-treasury offi 
—— a bs grace of gold coin in like amount with the assistant treasurer at ew 

ork, and through this means certificates have been issued for nearly all the silver 
held by the Treasury. These certificates amount to about $66,000,000, and are now 
outstanding. 

In what particular is a lack of “equivalency of bullion” apparent 
in these transactions? Sixty-six millions of gold for sixty-six mill- 
ions of silver, dollar for dollar even up, and no grumbling; and the 
privilege of exchange confined to one place, New York, and not ex- 
tended to the other at financial and commercial centers of the 
country. What would have been the effect had the privilege been 
made general? Simply that you would not have had silver enough 
to supply one-tenth of the demand. As it was, you converted about 
all you had into gold at a single sub-treasury. Discussing this as- 
pect of the case the Treasurer of the Government in his annual report 
(page 421) says: 

The effect of these operations, so far as the Sapa Pe concerned, is to convert 
its silver dollars into gold, for the issue of silver cates transfers the owner- 
ship of the silver dollars, which they represent, from the Treasury to the public. 

Of course it does; and as a result that whole pile of silver up in 
the Treasury yonder is owned by the people who hold the silver cer- 
tificates and not by the Government. Those people paid gold for it, 
dollar for dollar, and have the first mortgage on it. The silver cer- 
tificate recites on its face—it is its form—that it is payable at the 
Treasury on demand in silver. So the man who parts with his gold 
for a silver certificate knows that he must get back silver and not 
gold if he desires to reconvert it into specie. Thus we are justified 
in assuming that the great mass of people who in less than one year 
paid into the Treasury $66,000,000 in gold coin for $66,000,000 in 
silver certificates estimated the intrinsic value of a standard silver 
dollar quite as high as that of a gold dollar. 

The case admits of no other logical deduction. Why, then, is it 
that gentlemen, ially on the other side of the House, are con- 
tinually asserting that there is a marked difference in the value and 
purchasing power of these coins, when all of our experience since 
remonetization in 1878 shows the reverse to be true ? your vaults 
are overflowing to-day with gold, it is because you have purchased 
it with silver, or what is equivalent, silver certificates. 

But I am not yet 3 with that Sherman circular of Septem- 


ber 18, 1880. I have another extract from the report of the Treas- 
urer showing its beneficial results: 
Comparing the conditi: f th Treny tember 30, 1881, with its conditi 
the S aay in er, the mi anges are the increase in the gold 


on the same day last year, the most striking 
coin and bullion and standard silver dollars on hand and in the silver certificates 
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outstanding. Deducting the gold certificates actually outstanding, the gold belong- 
ing to the 5 Ser tember 30, of the last four years was $112, 602, 622.0 
in 1878, $154,987,371.29 in 1 $128,160,085.77 in 1880, and 5169.52, 746.41 in 1881. 
In 1880 the gold ran down nearly $27,000,000, but this decrease was much more than 
overcome in 1881, when it increased more than $41,000,000, reaching the highest 

int ever attained. This increase was largely due to the sale for gold coin in 
New York under the circular of September 18, 1880, of exchange on the West and 
South, payable in silver certificates. 


More gold brought into the Treasury for silver. The plan worked 
. Everybody wanted to get rid of gold and take paper 
based on standard dollars ſor it. 5 
Again, Treasurer Gilfillan says, (and it will be observed that his 
ideas are not altogéther in harmony with those of his chief, the Sec- 


retary :) 

The gross amount of gold and silver coin and bullion held by the bse A with- 
out re: to the obli e eee a st it, has ran, from $163,969,444.70 
in 1878 to $222,807,368.01 in 1879, $214,303,215.38 in 1880, and 5269, 706.908. 76 in 1881. 


The increase within the last year has been $55,400,000, of which $39,150,000 is in the 

‘old and $16,250,000 in the silver. The increase in the gold has been greater and 
fo the silver less in the last year than in any year since the coinage of the standard 
silver dollar began. 

Reasonably it was to have been supposed that any system which 
was found to make the obnoxious silver go and attract to the Treas- 
ury gold coin in such great abundance would be continued. But 
not so; the plan worked too well to suit the enemies of the money of 
the people, and the result was a second circular from the Treasury 
Department, This one came from Acting Secretary French, and it 
revoked the order under which gold and silver had become inter- 
changeable. It is entitled Department Circular No. 108, and is as 
es TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 

Washington, D. C., November 1, 1881. 

Until further notice the exchange of silver certificates for gold coin deposited at 
the office of the United States assistant treasurer at New York will be suspended, 
and Department's Circular No. 75, of September 18, 1880, is hereby modified 


ey: H. F. FRENCH, 
Acting Secretary. 


Why this was done has never been explained, but evidently a 
change of policy had been resolved upon. It had been demonstrated 
in a remarkable manner, and in a remarkably brief period also, that 
silver and silver certificates were popular with the people, and some- 
thing must be done to revive old prejudices and supply a pretext 
for hostile legislation. Hence we find the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in his report to Congress hurling solid chunks of financial wis- 
dom at us in this able style: 

There need be no apprehension of a too limited paper circulation. The national 


banks are ready to issue their notes in such quantity as the laws of trade de- 
mand, and as security therefor the Government will hold an equivalent in its own 


bonds. 

There we have it. The national banks must be allowed to furnish 
the money of the country. Two thousand soulless corporations must 
be permitted to assume the functions of the sovereign to the extent 
of issuing and controlling our currency, with the power to expand or 
contract it at will, which carries with it the further power of in- 
flating or destroying all values with equal facility. The Secretary 
further adds: 


Tue embarrassments which are certain to follow from the endeavor to maintain 
several standards of value, in the form of paper currency, are too obvious to need 
discussion. 

It is recommended, therefore, that measures be taken for a repeal of the act 
regung the issue of silver certificates, and the early retirement of them from 
cire n, 

As is said elsewhere herein, the circulation of some sixty-six millions of silver 
certificates seems an inexpedient addition to the papercurrency. They aremade 
a legal tender for the purposes named, yet have for their basis about 88 per cent. 
only of their nominal value. There is no promise from the Government to make 
good the difference between their actual and nominal value. 


In other words, the honorable Secretary assumes that the“ fiat” 
of the Government is lacking in twelve of the one hundred cents in 
the standard dollar; that is if we concede, which we do not, that 
the intrinsic value of these coined dollars shall be regulated by the 
price of raw uncoined bullion in the London market. And just here, 
while Iam on this point of competition with the foreign bullion 
market, let me show 755 how the system works in practical opera- 
tion. I find the whole case stated and illustrated in an ably con- 
ducted little daily paper in my State, the Silver State, quite as well 
and more forcibly than I could hope to present it. The article is 
based on a recent slight advance authorized by the Director of the 
Mint in the price of silver bullion at the Carson mint, and is as fol- 
ows: 


Silver bullion has advanced another quarter of a cent an ounce in the London 
market, and the Treasury tment has graciously made a corresponding ad- 
vance in the mint rate for bullion at Carson, making the price per ounce at pres- 
ent $1.13}. English pig-iron can be delivered at any port on the Atlantic seaboard 
for $15 per ton, but the Government imposes a duty of about 50 cent. of its 
value on that article, to protect the iron-miners of Pennsylvania, io, and other 
States from English competition in the home market, while the same Government 
compels the silver-miners, whose enterprise in discovering and producing the 

recious metals enabled it to resume je payment and added hundreds of mill- 
ons to the wealth of the nation, to sell their bullion at the price fixed upon it by 
foreign merchants. 

The Government also, with that impartiality for which the monopolies which it 
created and the rings which wax rich under the re of those who are paid 
for conducting it honestly tell the people it is noted, appropriates to its own use, 
with the exception of what is stolen by mint officials, the 

rice paid the miner for bullion and the value of that bullion when made into coin. 
That ifference averages about 20 per cent., which is sufficient to enable mine own- 


ifference between the 


ers, whose properties are now not more than paying expenses, or which are being 
worked at a loss, to declare handsome dividends. ‘The miner who at present pro- 
duces a silver bar which assays say $1,000 is compelled to sell it for $850 to the 
Government, which, as y as any monopoly that has been created and fos- 
tered Le, Moves iba, pockets the difference. People complain of railroad discrim- 
ination between persons and places and denounce it as outrageous, yet overlook 
the fact that it is no worse than the discrimination of the Government which pro- 
tects the iron miners and manufacturers of the Atlantic States from foreign com- 
petition while virtually robbing the silver-miner of at least sixteen cents on every 
ounce of bullion that he produces; and, strange to say, right here in Nevadamen 
whose success in business depends toa great extent on the prosperity of the mining 
interest for partisan reasons uphold the course of the Government. 

That demonstrates most fully how the silver interest of this coun- 
try is discriminated against by the Government and its officers under 
Republican rule and policy. 

tis no N sin, Mr. Speaker, to mine for gold and silver in 
the West it is to delve for coal and iron in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania. In every conceivable aspect of the case ours is the 
higher industry of the two; it is better for the Government and 
better for mankind; it awakens hopes and possibilities that can 
never be experienced in the other, and finally it affords the chief if 
not only means by which a demand is created for the other. Our 
industry lies at the very base of your whole financial structure, 
without which there could be neither progress nor prosperity in any 
of the other manifold pursuits of life. 

Under such circumstances rational minds might with reason expect 

the encouragement and fostering care of the Government to be ex- 
tended to it and over it; but instead we find at least one of the great 
political parties of this country arrayed against it in almost solid 
phalanx and waging relentless war upon it at all seasons and out of 
season. They are not even endowed with that highest attribute of 
statesmanship, to be content with ‘letting well enough alone,” as 
is forcibly illustrated by Mr. DINGLEY’s little bill to put an end to 
the coinage of standard dollars and the issuance of silver certificates. 
Millions of protection thrown around the pig-iron and Bessemer 
steel of Pennsvlvania, and unfriendly legislation for the precious 
metals of the Pacific coast! 
This is your policy, gentlemen of the majority, and you all know 
it. We had these silver dollars of 412} grains, 900 fine, from 1792 
down to 1873, almost a century, when you clandestinely destroyed 
them in the interest of the bondholders and national banks. I. ey 
were good enough and served their purpose well enough for nearly 
one hundred years; everybody was satisfied with them and there had 
never been one word of complaint against their use from the great 
mass of the people in all of this long period—a long period even in the 
life of a nation. 

And now let me say, Mr. Speaker, that it was this blow against 
silver, more than any other single cause, that swept the Republican 
pariy from power in 1876. The people would no longer trust you ; 
you had betrayed and stabbed them in a vital part, and not the most 
frantic flaunting of the bloody shirt would stay the exodus from your 
party ranks. Then you fought remonetization all along the line and 
prevented us from obtaining unlimited coinage, which had been the 
rule from the very beginning of the Government, But it was ac- 
complished in spite of the great majority of your party ; the record 
shows that two-thirds of your members in either House voted against 


We hear little more of the subject, save in the ceaseless warfare of 
unfriendly executive officers, until the people, lulled into fancied 
security, permit you once more to assume control over every de- 
spat ey ofthe Government. This accomplished, and your undying 

ostility again instantly becomes apparent, as I have e shown 
in the attitude of the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
by the introduction of the Dingley bill and the favorable report of 
the committee thereon. It is to be ho that our Democratic 
friends all over the Union will make this issue prominent in the 
coming elections, for in my judgment the thinking, tax-paying people 
of this country will not tolerate long in power any political party 
which seeks to strike down the silver currency of the land. 

Recurring again, Mr. Speaker, to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury we have the recommendation that all Jaws authorizing the 
coinage of silver and the issuance of silver certificates should be 
stricken from the statute-books; and he tells us that“ the national 
banks are ready to issue their notes in such quantity as the laws of 
trade demand.” Of course they are; and to give them greater lati- 
tude in this direction is precisely the reason why it is sought to drive 
silver from the field. And will some gentleman tell me wherein a 
national-bank note is better than a silver note? A national-bank 
note is the promise to pay of the corporation emitting it. Behind 
that is the Government bond on which it is based, which is but 
another promise to pay. No adequate specie reserve is required 
under the law. 

The whole system rests exclusively on the faith and credit of the 
nation. It is our debts that we sell or loan to the banks, and it is on 
this kind of capital that they go into business, in the mean time re- 
serving to themselves the right to draw from the Treasury semi- 
annually in gold coin the interest on the bonds they are required to 
deposit as security for their cireulation. Where is the reason for this 


sort of thing? What private individual would be guilty of conduct- 
ing his business on such a basis as this? Why the Government go 
into banking by proxy when it could as well carry on the business 
as principal, saving in the mean time millions annually in interest 
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and other 
of the people? 

But what, Mr. Speaker, is to become of the national banks when 

our bonded debt shall have been extinguished? What will they 
Tank on then? The life of your longest bond expires in twenty-six 
years. What sort of currency are we to have when that in i 
period shall have been reached? That it will be reached, if we 
maintain our present peaceful relations with the nations of the earth, 
admits of no question. Indeed, we shall hardly have time to face 
about until the retirement of the bonded debt shall begin seriously 
to affect the national banks. The twenty years’ extension granted 
by this Congress will not save them; for if there is any one senti- 
ment more fixed than another in the minds of the t mass of the 
American people, it is that the public interest-bearing debt shall be 
discharged, every dollar of it, as rapidly as the resources of the 
country will permit. 

The end is already in view; it is only twenty-six years off, and 
our revenues are ample and to spare to meet every liability. 

But it need not be expected that the banks will surrender without 
a struggle. They are 3 8 upon the country, and it has 
alread n demonstrated that they are not without powerful friends 
and . especially on the Republican side of the House, to 
urge the system as the wisest and best that has ever been devised. 
They will desire to maintain at least the semblance of a basis, inter- 
woven and intermixed with the credit of the Government, and this 
must naturally force an issue to perpetuate and extend indefinitely 
a very considerable portion of the interest-bearing debt. This is 
one of the coming, yea, pending, issues on which political parties must 
take sides. 

Whether the banks or the people will succeed remains to be seen. 
If the latter prevail, then the money of the future will be gold and 
gold certificates, silver ond silver certificates, and Treasury notes 
issued direct by the Government, and not through the medium of 
private corporations, as now. The bills of the national banks are 
predicated wholly, as I have shown, on the good faith and credit of 
the nation, on the Government’s ability to pay. A foreign war or 
other disturbance seriously affecting and reducing the revenues could 
have but one result, namely, to depreciate their value and imperil 
their usefulness as a medium of exchange. 

No such contingency is possible in the case of silver or silver cer- 
tificates. Granting ail to true that the most pronounced enemy 
of silver can say, and there is always eighty-eight cents of intrinsic 
value, to say nothing of the Governmenv’s fiat“ stamp on the full 
one hundred cents, behind every standard dollar or its paper repre- 
sentative. Not being, therefore, subject to violent fluctuations, I 
do not hesitate to say that our silver currency can be made the best 
and safest money in the world. But its sphere generally must be 
enlarged. If you will not abolish your one and two dollar green- 
backs, which is the correct thing to do, then we must be permitted 
to provide for the issuance of silver certificates in like denomina- 
tions. This will create a demand for a largely increased amount of 
the product of our mines, thereby stimulating and rendering more 
valuable and important the mining industry throughout the West. 

It is one of Nevada’s greatest wants, next to full, unlimited coin- 
age, and you can help us and at the same time help the people in 
every section of the country 25 conceding so reasonable a demand. 
I have a bill pending here which covers the subject fully, and I have 
strong faith that the pone judgment of this House will give it favor- 
able consideration when it comes up for passage. 

In this connection let me remind gentlemen on the other side that 
none of your predictions were realized with reference to the effect 
of remonetization in 1878. You all predicted that it would bring 
disaster and ruin 1 the country; that the whole supply of Euro- 
pean silver would be dumped on our home market; t all of our 
stock of gold would be driven abroad, and finally that the date of 
resumption would be deferred, if not rendered altogether impossible. 

Now, sir, it is patent to everybody that not one of these —— 
prophecies came true. On the contrary, the reverse of each an 
every one of them has transpired, showing at least that you are not 
to be trusted as prophets on the subject of national finance. Instead 
of receiving the silver of Europe we have been exporting silver; in- 
stead of driving all of our gold out of the country we have been at- 
tracting and absorbing the gold of Euro countries at a rate 
never before known in the history of this Government; and instead 
of resumption being delayed it was an accomplished fact in less than 
two years from the of the act restoring silver to its proper 
dignity ane the money metals of the earth. You have therefore 
proven yourselves incompetent financial doctors and are not to be 
trusted with the patient again. This much in behalf of the predom- 
inant interest of my State, an interest alike of general and local im- 
portance, contributing as it does in a high degree to the welfare and 
prosperity of all your States and every section of our common country. 

And now, Mr. S er, I must crave the further indulgence of the 
House while I allude as briefly as possible to some other matters 
affecting my State and its relations to the Government and the other 
States of the Union. Much more deserves to be said than can be 
presented in a speech of usual length. I feel it to be my duty, as 
it is my pleasure, to meet and refute every false impression that 
finds lodgment or credence N regarding the real condition 
of those whose representative I am. 


profis which now go to enrich the banks at the expense 


Admittedly our State is an anomaly in the matter of population, 
but I have already pointed out the leading consideration which 
brought us into the Union. Certainly we could not have entered 
without an invitation. 

Possibly we were all mistaken in some sense—both the Government 
and the people of Nevada. The discovery of the world-renowned 
Comstock lode had been followed by an immense influx of people. 
We all thought that this population would be permanent and that 
other sections, known to vast mineral resources, would be 
peopled as rapidly. Weconstituted at that time the Territory of Ne- 
8 the same having been created in 1861. No Western people take 
kindly to a Territorial government. You have a practice of send- 
ing out to govern them a lot of splinted and spavined politicians, 
strangers alike to the people and the interests and objects to be fos- 
tered and promoted. In our case you sent among us, to put it no 
stronger, a grossly incompetent Federal judiciary. Ourmining titles 
were unsettled and suits involving hundreds of millions in the ag- 
gregate had to be litigated. 

Some of the decisions which followed caused widespread dissatis- 
faction and indignation, and the court soon fell far below par in the 
popular esteem. Under this state of affairs an elective judiciary— 
a home judiciary of our own choosing—began to be agitated, and a 
little later a movement for a state government had crystallized into 
form. When the constitution been prepared and submitted, 
many voted for its adoption as the surest means of ridding them- 
selves of the obnoxious Federal judiciary. Thus it was that we 
came in, and, being in, we are here to stay. 

But it is a mistaken idea, sir, that Nevada has ever been an in- 
cumbrance or a burden to the Federal Government. Notwithstand- 
ing we are a small community, we have always been able to discharge 
every obligation incumbent upon us as one of the sovereign States. 
We have never cost you one dollar; we are ahead of you on general 
account. I have not the exact figures at hand, but I have been mak- 
ing some pretty close and safe estimates. I fi that since a State 

we have paid into the Federal Treasury in the way of internal reve- 
nue and from other sources $6,000,000, and that our total mail serv- 
ice, never ample, United States courts, revenue officers, &c., have 
cost the Government less than $3,000,000, thus leaving the Govern- 
ment a net profit of $3,000,000. 

This is not a large sum, I confess, but it is sufficient to serve my 
3 in showing that Nevada has been more than self-sustaining. 

hat is the sole purpose for which the estimate is brought forward, 
the manifold benefits and blessings other than financial proceeding 
from our membership in the great family of States being freely ac- 
knowledged. We are mutually dependent upon each other and we 
should be mutually benefited by the compact. Iam simply seek- 
ing to show that, small as we are, we are not costing the other mem- 
bers of the firm anything. How much more we have contributed to 
Pennsylvania and other Eastern manufacturing and protected States 
in the way of tariff exactions it would be difficult to determine, but 
the sum cannot fail to be immense, since we import everything we 
consume, from a lucifer match to a quartz-mill. We manufacture 
nothing within our borders for export save bullion. 

As a State we are getting along quite comfortably. We have no 
bonded debt and owe no outside man in the world one dollar. Some 
of our State funds are indebted to other funds, but this is the extent 
of our liabilities. There are few of the great States of this Union 
that can say as much. I see the bonds of pretty much all of your 
States quoted daily in the Wall-street market. We have no debt to 
scale down and none to readjust. In this regard we may be a little 
out of fashion, but we prefer the old style. The finances of most 
of our municipal and county governments, also, are in a healthy, 
solvent condition. 

Our people are strong-hearted, intelligent, and enterprising. The 
business of mining elevates, broadens, and strengthens all who engage 
in or come in contact with it. We acquire in ten thousand ways by 
practical experience all that the most A reece scientist is able to 
gather from his books. Illiteracy, to the point of non reading and 
writing, is 3 unknown to our population. The census show 
that out of our total population there are but 3,760 ple who can- 
not read or write. Of this number we have 3,518 Chinamen. De- 
ducting the Mongolians, we have left only two hundred and forty- 
two persons who are without education. NoState in the Union can 
approach this record ; it is unapproachable anywhere under the sun. 

re are six of the old States, each with a population fifteen times 

greater than ours, which do not maintain as many daily papers as 

ly-settled Nevada. Icould go on indefinitely drawing the par- 

allel, and always to our credit. Enongh has been said to show that 
we are better than our traducers. 


Politically, we are of the liberal and progressive school. Inde- 
ndence of party is a marked characteristic of the people. There 
of either party 


not been 1 elected, State or county, 
in twelve years. © great mass of voters are a reading, thinking 
people, and therefore capable of deciding for themselves. Themotto 
of all parties is a free ballot, a full vote, and a fair count. While 
the p to be won are as alluring as elsewhere, we have never 
been troubled with ‘ bosses ” or ‘‘ bossism.” We have no political 
“bosses” in Nevada and want none. Our pure mountain air is not 
promotive of their growth. They flourish better in the blighting 
political malaria of the great States and cities of the East. We 
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cheerfally accord to you the prond distinction of a more thorough 
knowledge of the uses of the“ machine” than we possess, 

False rumors touching the integrity of our Senatorial elections 
have also found expression from time to time in the Eastern press. 
I do not hesitate to say, Mr. Speaker, that the Legislature of Ne- 
vada has been as free of improper influences in the performance of 


this important duty as the Legislature of any other State, East or 
West, and in my opinion a great deal more so. 

Five men, to wit, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Nye, Mr. Jones, Mr. Sharon, 
and Mr. Farr, have represented Nevada in the other Chamber since 
her admission as a State. Messrs. Stewart, Nye, and Joxxs were all 
re-elected. We have had in all eight elections of a Senator of the 
United States, and, as remarkable as it may appear, we have never 
had but one contest in the Legislature for this high office. 

It is the rule with us for gentlemen to announce themselves as can- 
didates in advance of the primary elections, when the person receiv- 
ing the indorsement of a fag, ead of his party, as reflected in the 
nomination of members for the Legislature, is given a clear field. 
The straggle is conducted wholly before the people, and when thus 
determined the Legislature has never failed in a single instance to 
execute the people’s will as expressed at the ballot-box. Stewart 
and Nye were our first Senators, elected by a Legislature over- 
whelmingly Republican, and both without opposition within their 

y. Stewart was elected for the full term and Nye for four years. 
nator Nye coming up for re-election at the expiration of his first 
term, met with stout opposition from Mr. De Long, both before the 
people and in the Legislature. There were some vague hints and 
suspicions of an improper use of money in the Legislature, but defi- 
nite charges were not made and no investigation was ever ordered. 
Both contestants having been poor men, the presumption is fair that 
all intimations of corrupt means were greatly exaggerated. 
Senator Stewart succeeded himself without op) tion within his 
party. Senator Jones followed Senator Nye. e Legislature was 
epublican by a two-thirds majority on joint ballot, and he had no 
opponent in that party. In like manner Senator Sharon succeeded 
Senator Stewart, the latter not being a candidate for a third term. 
In all of these contests the Democrats had candidates of their own 
who were supported at the polls and by the Democratic members of 
the Legislature. Two years ago, for the first time in our history as a 
State, a Democratic Legislature was chosen and a Democratic Senator 
elected, in the person of Hon. James G. Farr, as the successor of 
Hon. William 8 n. The State for some years had been gradually 
undergoing a change politically, which, added to the personal mag- 
netism an t popularity of Mr. Farr with the people among 
whom he had resided continuously for nearly a quarter of a century, 
served to turn what otherwise might have been an ordinary victory 
into a sweeping triamph. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, there is a fair and logical deduction to be 
drawn from this recital of historical facts. Seven out of the eight 
Senatorial elections were uncontested, while the eighth was between 

r men, unable to corrupt any one, if disposed to do so, which I 
ecline to believe. It is thus shown to the satisfaction of all fair 
meu, let me hope, that there has never been occasion or motive for 
the corrupt use of money in the Senatorial elections of Nevada. 
Every imputation of this character, therefore, is a gross and pal- 
able libel on the fair name of the State and its people, and as such 
most emphatically characterize it. 

The people of Nevada are brave and generous. They have not yet 
learned the small, frugal ways of the East. Money worship is not a 
trait pecnliar to them. Every manisamillionairein hope. It would 
require more money to sway an election in little Nevada than was 
paid in 1880 for the entire *‘ mule” crop of big Indiana. But enough 
of politics and political subjects. When I shall have called attention 
to some of the pressing wants of my State I will haye concluded 
about all I desired to say. 

Mr. Speaker, if we exclude Alaska, about four-tenths, within a 
fraction of one-half, of the entire area of the United States is so arid 
that all agriculture is dependent upon irrigation. The vastness of 
this arid region may be the better understood when I say that it is 
greater than all that section lying east of the coy nae i River. It 
stretches away from about the one hundredth meridian, in Kansas, on 
the east to the Pacific Ocean on the west. It is bounded at the south 
by the Republic of Mexico and at the north by the British posses- 
sions. Practically the entire public domain remaining open to settle- 
ment and sale lies within the limits I have descri It follows 
logically, and goes without saying, that the Governmentitselfis the 
party chiefly interested in the reclamation of these arid and now 
worthless lands. There can be no sale for them until reclaimed, or 
at least until their susceptibility of reclamation shall have been dem- 
onstrated. 

It oceurs to me, sir, that no higher or ter economic question can 
engage the attention of this or — Congresses. The future 
pe e and growth of this country is directly dependent upon the 
solution of this problem. The time is near at hand when it must be 
met and undertaken, not in a general sense, but in a limited, experi- 
mental way. 

Our system, imperceptibly perhaps, until we turn back and count 
the mile-stones, has undergone a radical chan National aid to 
internal improvements is now the fixed policy of thiscountry. That 
policy will never be reversed, no matter what party may succeed to 
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power. It is not adoctrine that willrevolve backward, for the good 
and sufficient reason that a majority of the American people like it. 

It is as permanently established as the other doctrine of protection 
to American industries to the extent of supplying all revenues neces- 
sary for the support of the Government, including liberal estimates 
for internal improvements. Political parties may differ on the de- 
gree, the amount, but in no othersense will there ever be a division 
of public sentiment in this country. The tendency of all this is to 
cause the citizen to lose sight of geographical lines and assume a 
closer and more direct relation to the General Government. The 
tendency in this direction cannot be mistaken. National legislation 
is now extended to a score of erect cuneate which local regu- 
lation was deemed adequate before. e see it also in the increas- 
ing demands on the central e e for aid in all t enterprises, 
some of them of doubtful publie utility, requiring the expenditure of 
large sums of money and the application of superior a skill. 

For weal or for woe, Lar mie A it is unquestionably the drift of 
the period, and underlying it is the progressive spirit of the 
American people. Ido not feel called upon to speculate as to the 
final result; that is not necessary in this connection. I find a well 
defined and well recognized policy in practice, and I deal withit as 
I find it. It is not to be condemned if its results are mutually bene- 
ficial to all of the people in every section of our common country, 
A failure to observe the essential element of reciprocity can alone 
bring it into popular disfavor. It is against this abuse of the sys- 
tem that I would warn gentlemen on both sides of the House, for 
both sides are equally committed to the doctrine, as witness the vote 
on the twenty million river and harbor bill. ö 

I have renee Seng attention to your neglect of the more remote 
sections of the West, but I cannot too strongly emphasize this just 
cause of complaint. Leaving out of the count the “ Jumbo” river 
and harbor bill, as essential to commerce, which it is not in many of 
its features, we cannot ere the justice of an annual appropri- 
ation of a half million of dollars for the maintenance of the Signal 
Service Bureau, charged with the msible duty of predictin: 
rain-storms in the humid region east of the Mississippi, while we o 
the arid half of this Union are denied an insignificant sum with 
which to experiment for artesian water. 

I have no hostility, Mr. Speaker, to the Signal Service, and only 
allude to it for purposes of illustration. We in the West desire no 
8 of the approaching rain-storm. We hail its coming with 

e t. 

i like manner I might draw the line on the National Board of 
Health. It is important to you, but we have no use for it in the 
high altitudes of the interior of the continent. Epidemics and con- 
tagious diseases are practically unknown in the mountains of the 


est. 
Our gs need, Mr. Speaker, is more water. We ask to know 
where in the depths of the earth run the subterranean streams that 
may be brought to the surface for the fertilization of our lands. We 
desire to know where artesian waters may be found. We want the 
subject placed in the hands of scientific men who are competent to 
determine . structure and o poins out the strata and 
locality best suited to artesian borings. e also desire a few prac- 
tical experiments by the Government. A quarter of a million annu- 
ally should be expended in these tests for a number of years. Our 

ple will not buy your desert lands and incur the risk of obtain- 
ing water at an additional outlay of thousands of dollars. The Gov- 
ernment is the interested party, and it must make the first experi- 
ments, 

The ordinary Western settler cannot afford it if he would. The 
Government need not necessarily lose one dollar in these experi- 
ments. The improvement of its own property cannot fail in the end 
to inure to the benefit of the Treasury. One successful artesian well 
with the land adjacent will sell for enough to sink a dozen. The 
small sums hitherto appropriated have not hada fair chance. They 
were placed in incompetent hands, and expended at random with- 
out regard tó the geological structure. The Geological Survey is the 

roper medium throngh which to make these all-important tests. I 
ve no fear of the result when intrusted to 3 hands. Every 
mountainous country is an artesian country. ure being essen- 
tial to success, there must in the very nature of things be an elevated 
source for the underground streams. The springs that burst from 
the mountains are but artesian wells in miniature. They illustrate 
the principle better than it can be demonstrated in any other way. 

Nevada is an elevated plateau 4,000 feet above the level of the sea 
traversed by numerous chains of mountains, rising from 1,000 to 5,000 
feet above the State level. The intervening valleys are the locali- 
ties where artesian experiments are desirable. There can be no 
doubt of success in these valleys. The only question is one of depth. 
That is what we wantdemonstrated. The soil is known to be fruit- 
ful with the application of the necessary water; and let me say that 
crops raised by means of irrigation are the most reliable in the world. 
They are not dependent upon the seasons. We have within our bor- 
ders more than 10,000,000 acres of land capable of cultivation with 
water to irrigate it. Our State is but a fair type of all the arid 
region which I have so hurriedly described. The capacity of that 
vast region to sustain the teeming millions who are destined to find 
homes in this country in the not remote future is a question that 
may well claim attention as one of the first and highest importance. 
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Mr. Speaker, the world is heing peopled at a rate never approxi- 
mated before. Nations are no longer decimated by war or pestilence. 
The improved appliances of modern warfare coupled with the ad- 
vance of science in staying pestilential and contagious diseases com- 
bine to produce this result, Great issues are determined by a few 
decisive battles with the minimum of loss in human life. Our shores 
are attracting the thrifty emigrant from all lands. The arid region 
of the West must be prepared for his habitation, Themountainous 

tions of that region must also furnish your beef supply in the 

ture. Grass-fed beef means cheap beef. Millions of acres there 
are never oa for the lack of contiguous water. p 

A bullock fed on the nutritious bunch-grass of the mountains 
weighs 1,200 pounds, as against 800 pounds for the same character 
of animal grazed on the plains of Kansas or Texas; and both of 
these States, with the advent of railroads, are being rapidly brought 
under cultivation. Each gained four additional 5 57775 f tes by 
the recent Congressional apportionment. The best beef in the world 
is produced on the mountains of our Western States and Territories. 
From Nevada we supply the San Francisco market and ship largely 
to Chicago and other eastern cities. To promote pasturage alone 
artesian wells are imperatively demanded. It is not deemed neces- 

; to go into a discussion of the practicability of these wells. 
„Their great utility has been known throughout the world for six 
thousand years, b ] 

In my State mining is the leading though not the only interest. 
Agriculture and stock-raising are important industries, The 
latter may be greatly increased with the reclamation of our arid 
lands. We have enriched you to the extent of $300,000,000 in bullion. 
May be we bought our supplies from San Francisco, but San Fran- 
cisco bought from the East, and in the end you got the lion’s share. 
One-half of our entire product has been in gold; all of our bullion 
runs in about that ratio. Nevada will continue to produce fora 
great many years about $25,000,000 ir equal parts, but we are coming 
to realize this fact: every ton of ore we extract impoverishes the 
State by just that much; ore does not reproduce. In this regard we 
differ from the wheat and corn producing States of the old Northwest. 

Their wealth is permanent, while oursis transient, in a comparative 
sense. We realize, sir, that our State must be gradually transformed 
and greater attention and prominence given to the more permanent 
industries and pursuits attaching to a full development of our ag- 
ricultural and pasturage resources. You can help us and at the same 
time help yourselves and the Government by creating a demand for 
the unoccupied public domain in our State. You can at least en- 
courage our production of the precious metals by withholding hos- 
tile legislation ; it is in your power togivethe silver mines of Nevada 
an even chance with the iron mines of Pennsylvania. You can pro- 
vide for the prompt payment of the just claims of our State and 
citizens. You can direct such publicimprovements as are not denied 
to other States; you can “regulate commerce” on the transporta- 
tion lines of the country, thereby gre ua cheaper supplies; and, 
finally, you can authorize the ceding back by California of four pros- 

erous counties that were taken from us by the running of the line 
3 our State and that. Morally ana poo aphically we are 
entitled to all territory lying east of the s tof the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. I merely allude now to these several measures of great 
local importance. I shall have occasion to discuss them more in 
detail as they come up for consideration. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, with such national aid and encouragement 
as we are entitled to and havea right to expect the future of Nevada 
is not problematical, Water is 0 our test want. Give us 
the artesian experiments that I have demanded, and I can discern in 
the not distant future a thousand smiling valleys in our State, dotted 
over with emerald groves and fields of golden grain, homes of a con- 
tented people, with a still broader expanse devoted to grazing herds 
and prosperous stock-farms. 


Land-Grant Railroads. 


“Great estates destroy the spirit of patriotism in those who have everything 
and those who have nothing.”—Sr. PRAnE. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 7, 1882. 


The H. in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the sundry 
civil approp: bil— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill of “odds and ends,” which can find no 


artments of Government, appropriates the unprecedented sum of 
$53, 680,865.06 which might be reduced to $7,000,000 without impair- 
ing the efficiency of any Department. But there is a single item in 
the bill involving a e small expenditure to which I wish 
to invite attention. That item reads as follows: 

For surveying the public lands, $400,000. 


The sum heretofore appropriated annually for that purpose has 
been $300,000. This increase might excite attention, but upon ex- 
amination I find that a system has recently grown up under color of 
law enormously increasing the fund for the survey of the public land 
under thissystem. Persons desiring the survey of a township of pub- 
lic land deposit the money to cover the cost of the survey in any 
Government depository and receive a certificate for the same, and 
these certificates are assignable and are received in the land offices 
as cash in payment for public lands, and the funds deposited are ap- 
plied to the survey of public lands. I learn from the last report of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office that during the fiscal 
year 1881 the enormous sum of $1,804,166.47 was deposited under 
thissystem, which, added to the $300,000 regularly appropriated, made 
the sum of $2,104,166.47 available for the survey of the public lands. 

Thus a double fraud is perpetrated on the Government; the one 
in opening up facilities for the excessive profits incident to the Gov- 
ernment surveys, and the other furnishing opportunities for cap- 
italists to monopolize at a nominal price large bodies of the most 
valuable of the public lands. 

Now, sir, the Commissioner has called attention to this subject, 
and in his last report sets forth an order issued by him seeking to 
restrict this evil, the first paragraph of which is in these words: 

To surveyors-general: 
In orler to prevent as far as possible the perpetration of frauds and fraudulent 


2323 which have already assumed alarming proportions under the system of 
deposits by individuals, it is hereby ordered. 


And the Commissioner proceeds to set forth rules seeking to coun- 
teract as far“ as possible” these frauds, and the Commissioner rec- 
ommends the repeal of the law under which these frauds are shel- 
tered. These facts are known, I presume, by all the members of the 
House, and are especially within the knowledge of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Idesiretoask the gentleman from Indiana whether 
it will interrupt him if I explain the provisions of the bill in regard 
to this matter. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I intend to come to that in a moment, and I shell 
then be very glad to hear the explanation. After being thus in- 
formed of the existing evil by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, the Committee on Appropriations, after appropriating $400,000 
by this bill for the survey of the public lands, instead of repealing 
the law which authorizes these frauds, add the following provision: 

That no certificate issued for a deposit of money for the survey of lands under 
section 2403 of the Revised Statutes and the act approved March 3, 1879, amenda- 
tory thereof, shall be received in payment for lands except at the land office in 
which the lands surveyed for which the deposit was made are subject to entry, 
and not elsewhere ; but this section shall not be held to impair or affect in any 
manner deposits and contracts made under the provisions of said act prior to the 
passage of this act. 

I concede that last clause is right. If by the provisions incorpo- 
rated in section 2403 of the Rev Statutes, and the amendatory 
act, making these certificates assignable, parties have become the 
holders of these certificates, rendering it still more convenient to 
reach your public domain, why of course the Government is bound 
by it and must submit to that extent to the wrong done. But I pro- 
test against the other proposition, and still more I protest against 
what is omitted—a repeal of the law authorizing the fraud. 

What, then, is the effect of the provision? It is simply this, 
that the certificates of deposit shall only be received in paymon for 
land in the land district in which the survey was made for which 
the money was deposited. Does that reach the evil? Does that 
put an end to or even limit those frauds? Notin the least. Some 
of these land districts exceed the territory of a great State, em- 
bracing many millions of acres, and all that the provision of the com- 
mittee does is to limit the operations of these gentlemen who are 
surveying and monopolizing the most choice of ne ublic lands to 
the district in which the deposit is made. hardly think they 
would wish a larger field. 

I would now be very glad to hear an explanation from my friend 
from New York [Mr, Hiscock] why this extraordinary state of things 
is permitted; why this legislation which authorizes the issue of 
these certificates is not repealed by this bill in conformity with the 
recommendations of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 

Mr. HISCOCK. The explanation of the provision in the bill is 
this—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Foran explanation. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is not claimed that there has been any abuse 
in this deposit system until the certificates were made assignable 
and receivable for the amount carried upon their face in payment for 
public lands at any point or at anyplace. I do not understand that 
there is anything in the communication to which the gentleman re- 
fers that c that there has been any fraud or 5 in this 
matter, or that the system has worked otherwise than well up to 


appropriate place in any of the regular bills providing for the De- the point when these certificates were made assigrable, so that the 


— 
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men making the deposits of money were not compelled to take the 


land when it was once surveyed, bat were given the option of sell- 
ing the certificates and assigning them to other people to be located 
where they pleased. These certificates were made assignable in 
1881, I think. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It was in 1879. 

Mr. HISCOCK. They were made assignable in 1879. It is claimed 
that since then the abuse has Po up of 8 money for 
which certificates were issued, for the sole purpose of furnishing 
business to the surveyors, and that therein consists the abuse. After 
full consultation with the Land Office we have repealed the assign- 
ability of these certificates, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Whereabouts is that? 

Mr. HISCOCK. To the extentthat they must be located by who- 
ever holds them in the district of the land office in which the de- 
posit was made. 

Mr. ATKINS. And not in the township, as heretofore. 

Mr. HISCOCK. They were originally required to be located in 
the township. 

Mr. HO I think I understand the gentleman’s position, 
and he will excuse me if I do not permit him to consume any more 
of my time. This explanation is entirely unsatisfactory, and will be 
found so by any gentleman who will examine the facts before the 
committee and the provisions of this bill; the clause I have read is 
the entire provision. The use of these certificates is not limited to 
the persons to whom they were issued. They are not limited atall, 
except that they shall be used in the land district where the deposit 
is made. It leaves the evil just exactly as it was. The statement 
of the Commissioner, in which he refers to the assignability of these 
certificates, is this: 

Applications for surveys are fraudulentl red by or through the 8 
tien nd ent of deputy 5 the purpose of securing the 
contract for making the survey, either themselves or —, friends advance the 
money for the deposit, t! sell and the cates, and thus reim- 
burse themselves and secure their profit from surveying contracts. 

And yet gentlemen must see that even if these certificates were 
not assignable the same evil, only slightly modified, would continue. 
What is most marked is that the Committee on Appropriations, and 
apparently with the concurrence of the Committee on Public Lands, 

rmit this monstrous wrong to go on of the survey of these lands 
berona the public wants for the purpose of speculation, for that is 
what it means, just that, nothing less. 

I concede that the Commissioner of the Land Office complains of 
these frands on account of the profitable surveying contracts thus 
obtained. That is not the main evil of which I complain. What I 


am condemnin, ee gd is— 
5 ill the gentleman allow me one word ? 


Mr. ATKINS. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let me finish my sentence. What I am condemn- 
ing is that you allow the survey of these lands far beyond the de- 
mands of settlement; not so much that it enables the contractors who 
make the surveys to realize unreasonable profits, but for the other 
reason that is of much greater moment to the people of this country, 
that it enables men with capital to monopolize your public lands, 
and speculate on the natural rights of your laboring people. 

Mr. HASKELL. How can they do that? 

Mr. HOLMAN, By buying the land at a nominal price. And that 
applies no less in the States where the pre-emption law must be re- 
sorted to than in the States where the lands are subject to public sale 
and private entry. Iam prepared to show that even under the pre- 
emption laws men of ar pee speculate in your public lands. I now 
yield for a moment to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. ATKINS. I only wanted to state that I thought the criticism 
of the gentleman on the Committee on Appropriations was rather 
unjust, 8 if he had been a member of Co for the last 
ſour years preceding this he would have known that efforts were 
made to cut down this very appropriation, and it had to be done in 
the face of the estimates, of the wishes of the Administration as ex- 
pressed through its estimates, and the opposition of the Western 
members of Congress on this floor. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. We saw that in the Forty-fourth Con- 

The bill as it passed the House proposed such a reduction 
in the compensation for surveying the public lands as to remove all 
motive for fraud. The amendment of the Senate could not be en- 
tirely overcome; and the sum of $300,000 had to be appropriated. 
The pressure then was almost as great as it is now to reach the pub- 
lic lands and exhaust them; they are now and have been for years a 
rich field for dishonest ulation. But, Mr. Chairman, the evil of 
which I complain is only a part of a general system. I wish ina 
brief way to consider the 8 more broadly. The act which passed 
Congress on the 20th of May, 1862, known as the ‘‘ homestead law” was 
not only one of the wisest but one of the most humane laws ever 
— Ar had the honor myself to vote for it and I feel an honor- 
able pride in that vote. It was the first important law of civil gov- 
ernment enacted by the great y which from that day to this has 
controlled this Government. It was the hope of the friends of that 

t measure that at a very early day all the public lands of the 
nited States adapted to iculture would be p under its pro- 
visions, thus securing for all time the public domain for the benefit 
of the actual settler, the nation holding the lands only as a trustee 
for its landless people. 


The Republican party in its early vigor pointed to this law with 
commendable pride not only as the fulfillment of a promise made to 
the people but as the evidence of the elevated statesmanship of its 
leaders. Andrew Johnson and other eminent representatives of 
Democratic principles had made a brave fight for the homestead law 
and failed. The Republican party had carried it through as its first 
measure of civil policy. 

Thirty years ago in the first gathering of its elements the Repub- 
lican party at Pittsburgh adopted this resolution: 

Resolved, That the public lands of the United States belong to the people, and 
should not be sold to individuals, nor granted to corporations, but should be held 
as a sacred trust for the benefit of the people, and should be granted in limited 
quantities, free of cost, to landless settlers. 

It was greatly to the honor of that party and the eminent states- 
men who organi its forces that ten years after the adoption of 
that resolution the party fulfilled its early promise by the enact- 
ment of the homestead law. It was an honorable beginning, but 
that t party twenty hanged ago, devoting for the coming the 
grand public domain of that day for homes for the landless 5 TOS- 
perous and happy firesides for all men who would assert the rights 
of labor, and that party of to-day, turning that bountiful gift of 
nature to mankind over to the grasping millionaire and the plunder- 
ing spoilsman and using the powers of Government to drive off the 
laboring-man from the fields enriched by his labor and on which he 
was invited to enter by that very homestead law for the benefit of 
incorporated power, is the most striking and humiliating contrast 
known to the history of free government. § 

The facts which I shall present will show how tamely I have pre- 
sented the case. The great parties which had controlled the Gov- 
ernment for three-quarters of a century had husbanded the public 
lands with jealous solicitude; their policy at times seemed almost 
miserly. They did not underestimate the value of this t inher- 
itance; they saw in the fertile and boundless fields of West the 
strong bulwark of the 9 institutions they were cherishing; 
they saw in those fields the safety of labor against the oppression of 
capitalized power; they felt and knew that while that refuge re- 
mained, while the strong arm and the brave heart of labor was sure of 
a freehold, a home, and a fireside against all the accidents of fortune 
the Republic was secure. 

The monarchies which had held possession in North America, the 
English, the French, and the Spaniard, had granted to favorites 
large estates in land. And why not? Such is the instinct of mon- 
are y. Our fathers hoarded the public lands to secure-homes for the 
people. They did not enact a homestead law, for the public Treas- 
ury during a long 8 required the price, little more than nomi- 
nal, charged for the public lands. It was no hardship, for there 
were no overgrown estates; and hence poverty was almost unknown. 
Under this policy the great States stretching westward from the 
Alleghanies to the Mississippi and still onward were settled; the 
general equality in wealth was maintained; no princely estates; no 
cry of labor for bread. A 5 the time the Republican party came 
into power not an acre of land had been granted by Congress to a 
corporation; but the ae made by Congress to States for internal 
improvements and applied by the States to making of roads, canals, 


and railroads amount ın the gate to 31,600,846 acres. This in- 
cludes all of the ts made.by Congress from the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution on the 17th day of September, 1787, to the 4th 


day of March, 1861, when the party now controlling publie affairs 
came into power, cov a period of seventy-four years. 

And here I present, sir, a table of the grants of public lands made 
by Con since the Republican party came into power on the 4th 
day of h, 1861, covering a period of twenty-one years—not 

ts made to States for public purposes and subject to State con- 
trol and State taxation, but made to corporations for the gain and 
profit of corporations which are even now almost, if not entirely, 
above either State or Federal control: 


No. 1.—Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to corpora- 
tions for railroad, canal, and military wagon-road purposes from March 
4, 1861, to June 30, 1874. 


Date of laws. Name of road. 


35 Rock Island and 
0. 

Act to quiet the title to cer- 1, 298, 739. 00 
um lands in the State of 

Cedar Rapids and Missouri 356, 988. 00 
poe 1, 536, 000. 00 

Sioux City and Saint Faul. = 524, 00 
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Statement exhibiting land concessions, 4:c.—Continued. 


Number of 


States. Date of laws. Namo of road. acres in the 
grant.* 
Acres. 
Michigan June 7, 1864. Grand Rapids and Indiana. 531, 200. 00 
= . — easel Day de Houeetnnd Ma uette 128, 000. 00 
e 1862 an orth Wes 
Do, sassi Feh'3, 1865.1... i D E T ST 584, 490: 00 
Wisconsin . May 5, 18664 ....... West Wisconsin, Tirany 
the La Crosso and Mil- 
waukee. 
Do. soosis March 3, 1873. ....| Act to quiet the title to the 1, 305, 600. 00 
lands of settlers claimed by 
West Wisconsin Railway 
I gran Ai 
Do. May 5, 1864 Saint Croix and Lake Su- 883, 737. 74 
* and branch to Bay- 
eee May 5, 1804. Wisconsin Central. 1, 800, 000. 00 
Minnesota. March 3, 1865 payee thin ecg F 1, 475, 000. 00 
ranch. 
Saint Vincent extension of | 2, 000, 000. 00 
Saint Paul and Pacific. 
Lake Superior and Missis- 920, 000. 00 
sippi. 
Southern Minnesota n 735, 000. 00 
Hastings and Dakota 550, 000. 00 
Leavenworth, Lawrence and 800, 000. 00 
Galveston. 
March 3, 1863 Missouri, Kansas and Texas. I., 520, 000. 00 
March 3, 1864 Atchison, Topeka and Santa 3, 000, 000. 00 
July 23, 1866 2 Joseph and Denver 1, 700, 000. 00 
July 25, 1800. Missouri River, Fort Scott 2. 350, 000. 00 
t ånd Gulf. 
July 1. 1862 12, 000, 000. 00 
| July 1. 1862 6, 000, 000. 00 
J 1, 100, 000. 00 
245, 100. 00 
7, 997, 600. 00 
1, 100, 000. 00 
3, 724, 800. 00 
41, 318.00 
48, 215, 040. 00 
11, 964, 160, 00 
49, 294, 883. 00 
8, 701, 760. 00 
18, 000, 000. 00 
903, 218. 00 
Total number of acres granted to railroads.........--....--+ 192, 081, 155, 52 
GRANTS FOR ROADS AND CANALS. 
Wisconsin. From 1863 to 1870. Wagon-roads...- 930. 36 
Michigan From 1863 to 1870. Wagon-roads. .. 221,013. 35 
ead From 1864 to 1869. Wagon · roads 1, 600. 00 
Wisconsin. April 10, 1868 W Harbor Shi 200, 000. 00 
higan March 3, 1805 ‘Lake and Lake Su- 200, 000. 00 
ee i ar Ship Canal, 
Do. 0 July 8. 186888 CCC ĩ ²˙ A 200, 000. 00 
8 July 6, 1800 Lac La Belle Ship Canal 100, 000. 00 
| 3, 112, 543. 00 
Vere ame aye * Estimated. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Grants to railroad corporations. -............-.----++,---++e0-0-- ++ 192, 081, 155, 52 
Grants for roads and canals ............-..-4..22--+seeeneneeenenee 8, 112, 542. 00 
Washed) «nc cde tetas nc ethnes E anak ad ice E TO OTAI 195, 193, 697. 52 


Thus, while the old partion, Federalist, Demoerat, und Whig, had 
carefully ed the public land through a period of seventy-four 
years against the countless scheines of proposed and pretended de- 
velopment and improvement, through which the cage ne and the 
crafty sought to reach them, and through that long period granted 
31,600,846 acres to States for internal improvements, the Republican 
party in a period of fourteen years gave to railroad 1 SOR 
192,081, 155.52 acres, All of these grants, agere ating 192,081, 155.52 
acres, were made between the 4th day of March, 1861, and the 4th day 
of March, 1875, a period of fourteen years, for on the 4th day of 
March, 1875, the Democratic party came into the control of this House 
and since then no grant has rer made, renewed, or enlarged. And 
who can estimate the fatal beet Sr esas Uy on system on the 
integrity of the public service ach grant its own peculiar 
history of national humiliation. 2 
The exhaustion of the public land is not the only evil of this 
system of land grants. In the many struggles to renew, enlarge, 
and extend the grants, spectacles were presented on this floor which 
cannot be recalled without a sense of national humiliation and dis- 
honor when great stockholders of the corporations holding these 
nts, members of this House, unblushingly attempted to vote in 
eien interest, and were 8 before the bar of the House 
for the discreditable attempt. en the most fertile regions of the 


public domain had been reached and appropriated by these grants, 
and not till then, the minority of this House were able to check this 
r The time for the completion of these land-grant 
railroads expired. The last grant, according to various laws 
creating the grants, expired on the 2d day of May, 1 The time for 
the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad, with its enormous 
grant of 48,215,040 acres, expired on the 4th day of July, 1879. 

In all of these grants, except to the Northern Pacific, it is in sub- 
stance provided that the corporations should complete a specified 
portion of their respective roads each year, receiving the lands ac- 
oruing upon the completion of each section of twenty miles, and 
should complete their respective roads within a specified period, gen- 
erally ten years, and upon failing to do so the lands remaining should 
tí revert to the United States.“ In some of these acts the language 
is still more ific and declares that upon such failure the act shall 
be “null and void,” and the remaining lands “shall revert to the 
United States.“ There is not the least ambignity in the conditions 
to these grants, by which the corporation is entitled to a given num- 
ber of sections of land on the completion of each section of twenty 
miles, and if there is a failure to complete the road within the period 
specified the remaining land ‘shall revert to the United States.” 

In the grants to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company the terms 
are different. The eighth section of the act is specific and unequiv- 
ocal.. It is as follows: 


Sec. 8. And be it further That each and every ht, and vi- 
lege herein are so made and given to, and accepted by, 2 Northern Pathe Rall 


road Company, m and subject to the following s, namely: that the 
said compan: etre gabe Lee eee pent CON Byes 
approval of act by the President, and shall complete not less fifty miles 
eee ee shall constract, equip, furnish, and complete 
e whole road by the 4th day of July, A. D. 1876, 


There is no ambiguity in this language. Each and every grant, 
right, and privilege herein is“ given to, accepted by,” said company 
on the condition thatthe work shall be commenced within two years 
after the a val of the act, (July 12, 1864,) not less than fifty miles 
a year shall be completed after the second year, and the whole road 
shall be constructed, equipped, furnished, and completed by the 4th 
day of July, 1876. Then follows the most unmeaning jumble of 
words ever hid in the verbiage of an act of Congress, written as if 
the crafty lawyer who drew it wished to create an ambiguity on 
which a corporation might set up some pretense ofa right not granted 
by the law. Here is this remarkable section: 


Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the United States make the several con- 
ditioned grants herein, and that the said Northern Pacific Railroad Company ac- 
cept the same, u the further condition that if the said company make any 
breach of the conditions hereof, and allow the same to continue for upward of one 
year, then, in such case, at any time hereafter, ted States, by its Con 
may do any and all acts and things which may be needful and necessary to insure 
a speedy completion of the said road. 


If this corporation gains anything by this section it will only be 
when it is sufficiently powerful to order the interpretation of a law 
against the neta dictates of common sense. It accepts the grant 
on the condition that its “whole road” shall be completed by the 
4th day of July, 1876, and if it breaks its contract then the United 
States may do what is necessary“ to insure a sponds completion of 
said road.” Well, suppose this ee forfeited its land grant 
by failing to complete its road by the 4th day of July, 1879, for the 
time was extended by the joint resolution of May 7, 1866, to that 
date, without any other change in the conditions, and Congress de- 
clared, as it rightfully might and should, the remaining lands for- 
feited to the United States, ee the Government might com- 
plete the road if it thought proper and had the constitutional power, 
or might regrant the lands for that purpose ; but does this ninth sec- 
tion confer a power or impose a duty on the United States? Does it 
mean that Con cannot declare the forfeiture under the eighth 
section without providing for the completion of the road ? 

No, sir; it means simply that the United States might do exactly 
what it might have done if this ninth section had not been a part of 
the law. This corporation will have to be stron than Con 
or the Federal judiciary before it will be able to obtain a decision 
that the United States cannot declare the forfeiture under the eighth 
section until they assume the obligation to complete the road under 
the ninth section. Perhaps this corporation will have the effrontery 
to claim that under the ninth section if it forfeits the nt, then 
the United States are compelled to complete the road for its benefit. 
And yet this extraordinary claim would not be more startling than 
the claim that if the corporation forfeited its rights then the United 
States were bound to provide for the completion of the road for the 
benefit of the United States. But happily the last section of the 
act leaves the whole subject under the control of Congress. It pro- 
vides: 
thie ton 3 by romote the Nee 0 
of said railroad and telegraph line and keeping the same in working order, and to 
cade of he sate fr postal, lta si saber pes ponee onarena ay assay 
time, having due for the rights of said Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
add to, alter, amend, or repeal this act. 


The stump speech in favor of this imperial grant embodied in this 
last section, eraftily framed as it is, will deceive no one; it has but 
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one meaning, and that is ‘‘that Congress may at any time, having 
due regard for the rights of said Northern Pacifie Railroad Company, 
add to, alter, amend, or repeal this act.” In view of the forfeiture 
which occurred of this grant on the 4th day of July, 1879, what rights 
have that corporation which the United States are bound either in 
law or eqiaty to regard ! 


It might have been fairly pes that, as those corporations 
were entitled to patents for the land as each successive section of 
the road was completed, the land remaining when the period for 


the final completion of each road expired would at once become a 
part of the public domain; but the Supreme Court holds otherwise, 
that the law vested in the corporation the right to the land, that 
the condition of forfeiture for failing to complete the road within 
the time specified was a condition subsequent,” and hence an act 
of Congress was necessary to declare the forfeiture and restore the 
land to the public domain. I present here a statement of the several 

ants which have been forfeited. The lastof these ts, that to the 

exas Pacific Railroad Company, expired on the 2d day of May, 1882: 


No. 2.—Land grants which have been forfeited by the failure of the corporations to complete their roads in conformity with law. 


| h = 
$ |8 z $ 82 
3 pe 
2 1 1 i 
States in which 3 E 
Name of railroad. located z 3 g a a 7 
Z f = ral z] ge 
8 8 4 4 2 a 
Gulf and Ship Island 4 AN Mississippi. Ang. 11,1856 | State 6 miles...| 15 miles... 800. 00 
Alabama and Florida Alabama and y 17,1856 8 6 miles...) 15 miles... 520. 00 
Coosa and Tennesse . Alabama June 3,1856 | State 6 miles... 15 miles... 480. 00 
/ AAA (// G8 une 3,1856 |....do ..... 6 miles. 15 miles. 880. 00 
Coosa and Chattanooga. a „„ „„%.᷑rQ S June 3,1856 |....do..... 6 miles... 15 miles 000. 00 
Alabama and 1 formerly Northeast and Southwest Alabama June 3,1856 State 6 miles... 15 miles 990. 00 
Alabama, and Wills Valley X 
F AAA S A OOTTE Florida ........... May 17,1856 |....do..... 6 miles...) 15 miles 729. 87 
Florida, Atlantic, and Gulf Central. .....................-.---|...-.- GB's copes cans May 17,1856 |....do..... 6 miles...| 15 miles 158. 99 
North isiana and Texas, formerly Vicksburgh, Shreve- | Louisiana......... June 3,1856 |....do..... 6 miles 15 miles 
wow Gries ae 3 d Vicksburgh 
‘ew Orleans, an 7 
Saint Louis and Iron Mountain 0x: x T 
Little Rock and Fort Smith i 85 z aa Nre 
Detroit and Milwaukee Michigan 1856 | State 6 miles. ..| 15 miles...|................ 355, 420. 00 
Houghton and Ontonagon, formerly Marquette and Onton- do June 3, 1856 |....do...-. 6 miles. . 15 miles... June 18, 1864 } 552, 515, 24 
Hons Withensln, A —U—- :¹—lin nA TF 
0 n, u x une e pi es.. 
and transh to Bayfield.” Wisconsin May 5,1864 00 10 miles. 20 miles $ May 5,804 1. 408, 455. 69 
SS Central, formerly Portage, Winnebago and Su- OD eee May 5, 1864 |....do..... 10 miles. 20 miles. Apr. 9, 1874 | 1, 800, 000, 00 
r. 
Saint Paul and Pacific, Saint Vincent extension, Mar. 3, 1857 Terri: 6 miles...| 15 miles. Mar, 1878 
branch to Red River of the North. formerly } Minnesota ..-...-. Mar. J 1885 | Stato ., 10 miles...| 20 milen._| Juno 221874 | $2 000,000. 00 
Saint Paul and Pacific, Brainerd branch, formerly branch to an July 12,1862 |....do..... 6 miles. . 15 miles. Mar. 3, 1873 $1, 475, 000. 00 
2 0 00 ma Mar. 3,1865 |....do..... 10 miles.. . 20 miles... June 22,1874 
8 — DAKO e D A E 10 5 550, 
r . epctaneusety 
ccc N pe 
P %0ôõô ˙ A retapxakassndasccvnehasanh| asia Xs 
e ee y E O AT RN 
Total number of acres embraced in these 
Length in miles of railroads as definitel ted 
Number of miles of railroad completed — ex 


It will = = soas this * 3 mpc Bd the earlier 
grants and three of the great grants made within the fourteen ye: 
many of the older grants having been extended and greatly ee 
within the last eighteen years, These twenty-three grants embrace 
128,472,161.13 acres. The aggregate length of the railroads for which 
these grants were made is 12, miles, and the number of miles 
completed when the grants expired was 3,151, so that a fraction 
over one-fourth of the roads was completed and the companies were 
entitled to only their proportion of the 128,472,161.13 acres when the 
forfeitures occurred, and in good faith and common honesty the 


rest of this enormous body of land reverted to the United States. 
Not a mile of some of these railroads has been constructed up to 
this day. The following table shows the number of miles which had 
been constructed by each of the great corporations abeve named 
when their ts expired, and the time of their expiration, includ- 
ing the Southern Pacific of California, which is not embraced in the 
foregoing table, but is embraced in the report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office made to the House on the 28th day of 
March, 1882, (House Executive Document No. 144, first session, Forty- 
seventh Congress :) 


No. 3.—Table of certain expired grants, f'e. 


Name of railroad. 


Ae ĩ˙ ẽ isc spoccvpncecdseunccvevsbonbebsustesdipentca-cusrspeses 
17 U ↄ I A T AE E A T E E EVIR E E ASE 


Thus it will be seen that four of these corporations, which received 
grants of the public lands amounting in the aggregate to 113,726,304 
acres, a territory five times as large as the State of Indiana and 
10,000,000 acres more, for the construction of 6,701 miles of railroad, 
had completed only 962 milesof railroad when bere Mat expired, leay- 
em, 96,000,000 acres of the grants now rightfully belonging to the 
publicdomain. Butsince the decision of the Supreme Court that these 


July 4, 1878 


S 426 82 125 
e kA ar AiRS 270 | July 4, 1879 531 


522 | July 4, 1878 


grants vest from the beginning in the corporations, and on the forfeit- 


ure of the grant an act of Congress is necessary to restore these lands to 
the public domain, the De ents of the Government have treated 
those grants as still existing, notwithstanding the forfeiture; and I 
resent a table, condensed from the report of the Secretary of the 
nterior for 188081, volume 2, Page 318, which presents in detail the 
condition of a large number of these grants: 
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No. 4.—Table showing the grants to certain corporations, lands sold, d'c. 


3 1 gn S, Total sales of land. | 33a 
32 zE RS 82 7 
2 E 8 E z s 
age ee a Ee F 
28 A Sb 8 
Sk 82 27 42 121 
8 ° 33 2 8 Give 
of Š 8832 
3 * ge 38 EEEE 
— a A A a 
Union Pacific, (main Iine e July 1, 1862 12, 000, 000 1, 568, 438, 62 10, 431, 561, 38 
Kansas Division, PROMI) AA July 1, 1862 6, 000, 000 1, 433, 953. 32 4, 566, 046. 68 
ver Divisi 1, 100, 000 164, 604. 78 935, 395. 22 
Central Branch Union Pacifi 245, 166 70, 287. 53 174, 784. 70 
Central Pacific, (east 7, 997, 600 
Western Pacific... . 122 250 726, 534. 54 10, 995, 865. 46 
Branch 3, 724, 800 
Sioux City and Pacific 41, 318. 23 41,318.23 | 200, 000 00 |................ 
Northern Pacific 42, 000, 000 2, 593, 983. 18 89, 406, 016, 82 
Southern Pacific... 11, 964, 160 279, 623, 40 11, 684, 536, 60 
F L cc 1, 161, 235. 07 553, 873. 95 607, 361. 12 
Atlantio and PacIH1Oo0 . . . July 27, 186600 10.0020. 49, 244, 803. 26 259. 20 49, 024, 544. 06 
Burlington and Missouri River . July 2 180. 2 441, 1, 041, 525. 74 1, 400, 074. 26 
Cedar Rapids and Missouri River CC ²˙ O... 1, 298, 730 
Hannibal and Saint Joseph.. 781, 944. 83 512, 998. 74 268, 946. 09 
Saint J and Western o A 1, 700, 000 
Oregon and California Fy, 3, 840, 000 82, 072. 55 3.757, 927. 45 
Oregon Oemivel csi vc sc ETE N, A | Bee PR A Ree eee 100, 000 
Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern yay — 1885 514 4, 106, 647. 50 3, 841, 844. 95 
Memphis and Little Rock July 28, 1866 133 S46 105 u . ENEY 804, 185. 80 
Little Rock and Fort Smit Feb. a 28, 1866 165. 16 /// TTT 1, 009, 296. 34 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas uly 28 18063 183.2 1, 520, 000 1, 084, 445. 98 
Kansas City, Lawrence and Southeern . Mar. 3, 1863 „ 25 . 143. 22 800, 000 600, 240. 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa FCO... Mar. 3, 180. 470. 58 3. 005, 870 2, 012, 194. 21 
Chicago, Bur! and Naar zer June 2,1864 279 948, 865, 
Chicago, Rock and 8 ae June 2, 1864 317 1, 261, 181 889, 327 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Pall. : Nuß * TH] 335 Sma | M Soses 2, 580, 546 
Southern Minnesct˖a˖³a „ July 4, 186 107. 05 W S 735, 000 
Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha June 3, 1856 May 5, 1864 177.5 999, 983. 38 669, 855, 84 
Saint Paul and Sioux City. ---| Mar. 3,1857| May 12, 1864 121. 27 1, 199, 849. 07 875, 305. 37 
Sioux City and Saint Paul. -| May 12, 1864 |......-......--- 122. 35 551, 148. 57 319, 021. 22 
North W. ot TR June 3, 1856 May 5, 1864 42. 5 „ GER OO Ton cau rccdssuncuclsaimewedecnerdac 1, 408, 452. 69 
Iowa Falls and Sioux City. -| May 15, 1856 June 2, 1864 183. 69 } 1, 226, 163. 05 361, 419. 68 
Dubuque and Sioux Citjyyůohhhkæ May 15, 1856 June 2,1664 142. 69 { 550, 467. 96 
Deen ⅛—⁰²’wninn..··ĩ⁊ 2.2 TA May 5, 1804 256. 37 1, 800, 000 400, 204 99 1, 723, 265. 80 
Winona and Saint Peter. Mar. 3, 1857 sae 185 $23. 22 1, 852, 989 1, 045, 801 58 1, 295, 414. 02 
Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Mar. 3, 1857 Ber 2 iene 387 4, 723, 638. 95 3, 651, 641 00 4, 264, 773. 95 
iT. 3. 
r asadi se nics wcpestoncsenennace May 5,1864| July 13, 1866 156 920, 000 891, 035. 11 
Stillwater and Saint P anl.. Mar. 3, 1857 > S „„ ee 52, 251. 63 
Saint Paul, Stillwater and Taylor Falls Maes E IT 0 osc cence nck: W ARE 35, 217. 74 
Vicksburgh, Shreveport and Paciftia June 3, 1856 3 93 I es oe eee ee eel 0, 
Morgan's ana and Tea. June 3, 1856 15, 1870. y 80 eee 
rr I AO | r 14, 351. 12 | 179, 922, 528. 54 
This table presents matter well worthy of consideration. While | enormous grants a few million acres more or less is considered a mat- 


the Government with seeming eagerness is getting rid of what re- 
mains of the public land, and during the last fiscal year disposed of 
10,893,397 acres and received in cash $3,534,550, yet these corpora- 
tions with their immense land grants, the 8515 portion of which 
in quantity were made in 1862~64~66—and although the Union Pa- 
cific and its great branches were completed more than thirteen years 
ago and thus became the absolute owner of its grant—have only sold 
off 14,310,204 acres and realized therefrom $68,995,479.31, and accord- 
ing to this table they still hold in reserve 164,512,334 acres of their 


ts. 

Yes, sir, those corporations are patiently waiting until the United 
States shall exhaust all that remains of the pahle lands adapted to 
agriculture, for then their monopoly is 3 and every laborin 
and landless man in the United States is at their mercy. But it wi 
be seen that even the larger portion of the lands sold are sold to the 
members of these re, peepee at the price of a fraction under $5 
per acre, still to be held for speculation, It is therefore not at all 
surprising that an irresistible pressure is brought to bear upon Con- 

ress to exhaust the public lands, that 21,788,011 acres should have 
n surveyed last year (a patag larger than the State of Indiana) 
and brought within the reach of monopolizing speculators. The 
8 of these corporations is felt by every department of the 
vernment, and the extent of their hold upon the public lands 
cannot be learned with certainty from the public records. 

Whoever, sir, shall carefully examine the foregoing tables taken 
from the official records will be startled by the discrepancies, In 
table No. 2 the grant to the Atlantic and Pacific is stated at 42,000,000 ; 
in table No. 4 at 49,244,803. In the report of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office before mentioned, of March 28, 1882, the 
grant to the Southern Pacific of California is estimated at 5,511,264; 
no such grant appears in table No. 2. In table No. 4, the nt to 
the Northern Pacific is put down at 42,000,000 and in table No. 2 at 
47,00, 000, and many others equallystartling. Isuppose that in such 


ter ofno moment. Some of these statements seem to come from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office and some from the Anditor 
of Railroad Accounts. The estimates are vague and will bestill more 
so in the sarne, as will appear, but the uncertainty willnot reduce 
the gran 

There is no branch of the public service so porrig understood as 
those corporate grants ; there is no field in which corruption can riot 
so secure, and no officers of the Government so beset by temptations 
as those connected with these grants. Contests are constantly arising 
between these corporations and the settlers on the public lands, but 
when in these contests, whether before the courts or the Departments, 
and I may add before Congress, have these corporations failed ? 

By disingenuous provisions in the grants and the “art of dofini- 
tion” these corporations are enabled to select their ‘‘indemnity land” 
over a vast region of country, the Northern Pacific in places to 
the extent of full one hun miles in width. These ‘indemnity 
lands” are withdrawn from the public domain at the same time the 
lands within the limits of the grant are withdrawn, and settlers over 
a vast region of country enter upon their homesteads at their peril. 
J. W. Le Barnes, one of the law clerks of the General Land Office, 
testified before the Senate Committee on Public Lands recently touch- 
ing the rights of settlers in answer to questions as follows. nator 
BLAIR submitted the questions: 


Question. These are cases where men who have made their improvements in 
good faith hava been ousted from their property by the railroad companios without 
compensation 

net Yes, sir; or by the Land Department for the benefit of the railroad 
companies. 

Glas it been the custom of the railroad company, or those who obtain these 
improved lands by virtue of this construction of the law making grants to them, 
to com © the ousted parties for their improvements: 

A. I have never beard that railroad companies compensated settlers for their im- 

rovements on lands decided by the De ent to belong to the railroads. There 
ave been many classes of cases in which the railroad companies have obtained 
land in this way. 
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This witness further testified as follows: 


The decisions have been irregular. Sometimes they were one way and some- 
times the other, but they have very y been against the settler. 

Q What other instance of hardships to settlers do you recall? 

. Referring to the general principle that homestead entries segregate the land 
so that it cannot be taken by any other form of disposal, I may mention a decision 
by the Secretary in 1879, known as the Kniskern case, (6 Copp. 50,) which is one of 
the classes of cases in which the principle stated is not applied in contests between 
settlers and railroad ts. In this case a soldier's homestead entry had been 
made on a tract of land in Minnesota, under the act of 1864, (R. S., sec. which 
permitted soldiers in actual service to make their affidavits of intention to claim 
the land before a commanding officer. Thousands of soldiers availed themselves 
of this privilege, pane per to return from the field and have a farm to go 
to, or in any event to pro a e for family or parents. They did not * 
return. Their families could not always move out on the wild fant. So that 
most instances the required nce and improvement was wanting, and the en- 
tries were canceled in due course of time. js è A 

* * 

While existing on the records, however, such entries operated to reserve the land 
under the eral rules of law applicable to all homestead entries. The public 
knew no difference between these soldiers’ homestead entries and hom: en- 
tries of any other class. Neither did the Department until 1879, Then it was 
held, in the Kniskern decision, that the soldier's suy in that particular case was 
prima facie invalid in its inception, and therefore that it did not operate to except 
the land from eset Ee All the lands that had been covered by these en- 
tries had been re-entered by other persons after the homestead ent: d been can- 
celed. The soldier's entry was a homestead claim, and homes, claims as well 
_as rights were excepted from the grants. For fifteen years settlers had been edu- 

by practice and precedent to believe that second entries made after the can- 
cellation of the first would be respected. They knew that neither themselves nor 
others could legally go on the land until the former entry had been adjudged in- 
valid. They did not E that railroad companies had rights that citizens did not 


possess. 


* * * * * * * 


Same as if said lands had never been granted to aid in 
lines of railroad.” This grant had twice before been forfeited and renewed. A 
«change of route had been authorized, and the original grant had been increased 
from six to ten sections per mile. The condition affixed to the last renewal was 
followed ed another condition that any N N taking the benefit of the act 
should, before acquiring any rights under it, file an acceptance, under seal, of the 
condition above recited. This acceptance was never filed. The Department 
thereupon held the act inoperative, and rejected the claims of settlers who had 
settled in good faith on the formerly granted lands prior to June 22, 1874. 

But it does not appear to have regarded the rights of the railroad ae 
to have been in any wise impaired thereby, as 136,000 acres of public have 
been certified or patented to one of these companies, and 500,000 acres to the 
other, since the inoperative act was oe The Department in terms declared 
the act inoperative for any purpose, but y the act a) rs to have been 
‘inoperative only as to the settlers whose rights were protected by it while remain- 
ing in full force and effect as to the corporations that acquired no right under it. 
The further claims of these companies to an additional amount of lan t- 
ing 1,800,000 acres beyond the amount already received, also continues to beren. 
nized as valid on the ground that the effect of forfeiture by legislative resump- 
tion and control of granted property, and a new disposal of it ee dee |- 
tions, can be avoided by the failure of the grantee to accept the tions upon 
which the renewal of his forfeited right depends. = 0 


Leandro Serrano with his cit, e on land in California in 1835, before the 


2 was not surveyed until 1874. In 1877 Mrs. Serrano applied to enter the 
land un 


Serran 
pre-emption laws within 
three months after the survey of the township she had forfeited her claim. 8 


It frequently occurs that a settler, not a native-born citizen of the United States, 
has neglected to declare his intention to become a citizen before applying to make 
entry under the settlement laws. This innocently 9 in man 
from a reliance on a father’s supposed naturalization, which cannot afterward be 

roven. But from whatever cause the neglect arises. Jt has not until recently 
een held that the absence of proof of declaration at dat Hof filing a 3 or 
homestead claim invalidated the claim if citizenship was before the entry 
‘was perfected. Now it does; and the effect of the more recent ruling, which was 
made in a railroad case, has been to destroy an equitable construction of the law 
that had been ee aye for along term of years, in the practice of the Department, 
-as founded on judicial precedents. 1 4 a 


* 
The doctrine that a railroad grant is an adverse claim to lands N from 
the grant is illustrated in a still more recent case of the same character, where 
no grant had ever taken effect. Samuel H. Bratton settled on land in California 
in 1870. He continued so to reside, and placed valuable improvements on the 
land. He was qualified to make an entry under the settlement laws, and he com- 
plied with all the requirements in t to residence, improvement, and culti- 
vation. The land was unsurveyed. In 1871, after Bratton's settlement was es- 
tablished, the grant to the Pacific and Texas Company was made. A 
map showing a preliminary line, as it is was soon after filed in the General 
Land Office, and a withdrawal of lands for a distance of thirty miles on each side 
of this inchoate line was ordered for the benefit of the grant. 

Upon the survey of the township embracing Bratton's settlement, which was in 
December, 1880, his land was found to be in an odd-numbered section within the 
limits of the withdrawal. 

Immediately upon the filing of the township plat in the local land office Bratton 
appeared and made homestead entry of the land. A few months later he made 
final proof and received final certificate. The case was recently reached in the 
General Land Office, when Mr. Bratton’s entry was declared illegal. It was ad- 
mitted that his proofs were satisfactory, and it was held that if he had filed a 
pre-emption declaratory statement before he made the homestead entry he might 
the next moment have changed that filing to a homestead entry and thus have 
saved his land. But failure to do this was fatal, The land belonged to the rail- 
road company. And this decision was rendered in the face of the following facts: 

First. A controlling decision that the preliminary filing of the pre-emption de- 
«claratory statement was unnecessary. 


a Second. That Bratton's settlement antedated both the grant and the with- 


wal. 
Third. That the grant to the Texas and Pacific Railroad Com express] 
excepted lands that were “ occupied" at date of definite location. ase d 
Fourth. That there had never any definite location of the line of this road. 
Fifth. That no road had ever been constructed. 
Sixth. That the time within which the road might have been legally located and 
constructed had expired, and there had been no renewal of the grant by Congress. 
* * * * * * 


* 
Q. co Fb ali eee ee e ORAA oE this thing upon the 
settlers 


A. From A; 1879, to August, 1881, or a od of two years and a half, I s 
pose there must have bea Ok lense tue ax awe dkt borrie her fa tanh 
ele Kage Pye Y Beemer Bainter S at rar Mestre Races 
Cision of e Supreme Court. 

Q. These are cases where men who have made their improvements in faith 
2 4075 ousted from their property by the companies wit compen- 


A. Yes, sir; or by the Land Department for the benefit of the railroad com- 


Q. Has it been the custom of the railroad company, or those who obtain these 
improved lands by virtue of this construction of the law making grants to them, 
to com the ousted pees for their improvements 

A. Thave never heard that railroad companies’ e eee settlers for their 
improvements on lands decided by the Department ri | to the railroads. 
There have been many classes of cases in which the rai companies have 
obtained land in this way. 

* * * * 


* * + 
The award of land to railroad companies when no claim has been made by the 
com es is an incident to the ex ractice of the office in favor of rail- 
that does not exist in respect to any other class of the case of 
school-land ts, for example, the office acts upon the 
law applicable thereto in adjudicating settlement claims 
notifying the State of its decisi when the State may ap if it so desires. A 
contest between the State and er is never — but must be instituted in 
fact if the State desires to contest. But in the case of ruilroad grants settlement 
oo te expecially notify the refiread f his appli 
6 settler ui 0 es y not! e com o! applica- 
tion to enter or 8 pedir sae otice by ablication-which ln all other pat pat of 
settlement proof is notice to the world, is not sufficient notice toa railroad. If the 
company does not appear, or does not in fact desire to contest, it makes no differ- 
ence. It is regarded as a contestant in any event, and the strict rules governing 
contests is applied to the settler, who, I have reason to believe, in very many 
cases, even where the settlement claim would appear to be irrefutable, is driven b 
practices of the office and the terms and pact sorbed of official letters, as w 
as by delays and appeals, eee with the railroad by purchasing from 
the company the land to which he has an apparent right under the law. 


The witness testified of land received in excess of grants: 


The following are some examples of this character: 

The Cedar Rapids and Missouri River Railroad is a completed road under the 
grants available for its constraction. The total length of the road as certified b 
the governor of the State is 271.6 miles. The t embraced the public — 
within three alternate sections per mile on each side of the road, or, in other 
words, it 8 six sections of land or so much of six sections as may 
have been liable to the grant for each mile of the road. 

Leaving out of question all elements which diminished the volume of the grant, 
it will be seen that 271.6 miles multiplied by six sections per mile gives 1,629.6 
sections, which at 640 acres per section makes a total of 1,042,944 acres as the ex- 
treme ble area that could physically have been emb: in the grant. The 
amount of land actually certified or pateuted under this grant to the present date 
is 1,141,690.76 acres, or an absolute excess of 108,490.77 acres over and above the 
greatest possible amount with which the company could be credited under any 
circumstances, And of this excess 1,197.24 acres were patented during the year 
ending June 30, 1881. 

* * 


* * * * * 
A su cial estimate shows that the overlapping limits of conflicting roads 
alone this grant by not less than 25 per cent., and therefore that the excess 


of lands thus conveyed by the United States in this case overthe amount entitled 
to be received is upward of 300,000 acres. If anaccurate adjustment should ever 
be made I think the actual excess would be found much greater. 

The Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad Company of Iowa is credited with 

six and one-sixth miles of constructed road. The grant was for ten 3 
xe 9 total of 359,520 acres, without taking into account the excep 


incident to the grant. 
The amount of land actually certified or ted to the State under this pon 
e possibilities of the grant of 48,390.21 


is 407,910.21 acres, or a known excess over 
acres. 

It is estimated that the volume of the grant was diminished not less than 37,000 
acres, possibly not leas than 100,000 acres, more by reason alone of overlapping 


grants. 

The Saint Paul and Sioux City Railroad Company of Minnesota is credited in 
the Land Office reports with a total ted area of 1,010,000 acres, reduced by 
partial estimates for necessary reduc’ to 850,000 acres. Amount patented or 
certified, 1,200,358 acres,or a known excess over possible maximum of 190,358 
acres, and a known excess over a liberal estimate to the road of 350,358 acres, of 
which 33,218.91 acres have been patented since 1875. 

The total computed area of the grant for the first division of the Saint Paul and 
Pacific Railroad in Minnesota is 1. 248,688.95 acres. Total amount certified or pat- 
ented, 1,251,046.14 sas or an excess over all of 2,407.27 acres; 2,597.26 acres were 

atented in 1880. The legal snd actual reductions to which this grant is subject 
o not appear ever to have been considered. 

In the same manner and under similar conditions the Iowa Falls and Sioux Cit; 
Railroad Company in Iowa is credited with a total nominal area of 1,226,163.1 
acres. Amount certified or patented, 1,252,025.41, or an excess over all, not com- 
puting reductions, of 25,86 acres; 100,929.70 acres have been patented to this 
company since 1875. 

The Winona and Saint Peter Railroad Company is credited with a total nominal 
area of 1,410,000 acres. Estimated area actually mogus grant 710,000 acres. 
The amount of land certified or patented up to June 30, 1881, on account of this 
grant was 1,668,007 acres, or an excess over the amount of land included within 

je geographical limits of the gant of 258,007 acres, and an excess over the esti- 
mated amount the road would be likely to receive of 958,007 acres; 2,929.52 acres 
were patented to this company in 1879. So it appears that in the few cases here 
given 1,493,513 acres had n patented to these companies in excess of their 
E The witness further testifies as follows touching the withholding of 

ds for these corporations: 

Q. Does anything else occur to you to state in connection with the subject of 


roads 
A. In all the classes of cases I have mentioned where the roads have received 
actually or probably more than they were entitled to receive, as also where the 
have not been constructed or only in part, the lands, remaining out of those 
originally reserved for the benefit of the grants, are still held in reservation. Set- 
tlements are excluded from these lands. Where the rights of prior settlers are 
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b ttlers, th pelled to . 
new settlers, the es are com co: ons for the 
z n of their 8 or the acquirements of new ones, although the legal 
rights of the eee under the grants may have long since been satisfied, or 
have ceased by limitation. 

The pens ‘or the Gulf and raat Island Railroad of Mississippi was made in 
1856. It expired by limitation in 1866. There is no known co) tion in exist- 
ence. No road has built and no lands applied for. But all the public lands of 
the United States within alternate sections, for a breadth of thirty miles on the 
line of the originally 1 road, and for a total length of one hundred and 


denied by the rulings of the Department, or where 


seventy miles, embracing whatever public lands there may be within a territorial 
area of 1,600,000 acres, were withdrawn from settlement and entry in 1860, and 
have ever since been held in reservation. 5 = vi 


There are a large number of other roads where lands have been held in reserva- 
tion for periods ranging from ten to twenty-five years where the rights of the 
States or of the corporations have been satisfied, or forfeited, or extinguished, or 
where rights were never acquired under the granting acts. 

The existing withdrawals for the Northern Paci Company cover an area of 
from eighty to one hundred miles in width, over a line of unconstructed road thir- 
teen hundred miles in length, a large proportion of which has not been definitely 
located. The original withdrawals for this road were madein 1870, 1871, 1872, and 
1873. Later withdrawals have been made on chan lines of location. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, with fourteen hundred miles of unconstructed 
road has, in addition to its withdrawal of a belt one hundred miles in width 
through the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, a withdrawal of sixty miles 
in width along the line of the Southern Pacific coast in California. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad 8 has a like withdrawal overlapping the 
coast withdrawal for the Atlantic and Pacific road. The respective ts are 
computed as of the same date by de ental construction, and although the 
lands embraced in one t were excluded from the other by the terms of the 
granting act, no difficulty appears to be found in awarding to the Southern Pacific 
Company the lands the withdrawal for the Atlantic and Pacific. But 
an objection is found to the recognition of the rights of settlers on the same lands. 
Practically the withdrawal for one pegging Be regarded as invalid as against the 
— of another company, while it is held in full force and effect as against the 
settlers 

Lands within the limits of the withdrawals for both the Southern Pacific and 
Atlantic and Pacific across the State of California, ageregatin, one hundred and 
twenty miles in width, where no road has been built, and none is being constracted, 
are still retained in reservation. The withdrawals for the Southern Pacific were 
made in 1867 and 1871, and for the Atlantic and Pacific in 1872. 

The California and Oregon and Oregon and California Railroads are not com- 
pleted. The grant was to be null and void upon failure to complete construction 
as required by law, and all lands then unpatented were to revert to the United 
States. The ts have expired, but the withdrawn lands remain in reservation. 
Oaia withdrawals from 1867 to 1871. 

e grant for the New Orleans, Baton 5 and Vicksburgh Railroad was 
made in 1871. Expired by limitation in 1876. No road ever constructed under this 
nt. Line of road not definitely located. Total length of road 
undred miles. Lands withdrawn in 1871-73 on a preliminary 
tained in reservation. A 

The Texas and Pacific Railroad grant is similarly situated; no road constructed; 
line not definitely located; lands withdrawn in 1871 from El Paso, in Texas, to 
Pacific Ocean, sixty miles in width, and still in reservation. 1 give the foregoing 
as examples not asa complete list. 

* * * * . 


* * 
The railroads that received subsidies in bonds, such as those embraced in the 
construction have not 3 applied ſor + received the 


The complaint is that advantage is taken of this act to let the le; 
main in th 


sustained by the Supreme Court as in 1 

visions of the granting act requiring the lands to be sold to ers after t 

ears from construc’ at $1.25 per acre, and at the same time actually sell 

lands at the corporation price and receive interest on deferred payments, and in 

some cases lease the lan and receive the rents. i iy 2 
* * 


The grant for the Saint Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad of Missouri was 
made in 1866; expired in 1871. Road not built under the t, but t aban- 
doned by company for a different location, Lands still 2 and so 
held since 1870, for 20 miles on each side of the 8 roposed line. 

The t for the North Louisiana and Texas ak expired in 1866. No 
road ofhcially ed ; 94 miles reported 8 353,211 acres of land certi- 
fied or patented in advance of construction, or over 300. 000 acres more than would 
have accrued for length of y built. Lands withdrawn in 1857 along a 
line 160 miles in length; 12 miles in width being within granted and 18 miles in 
width in indemnity limits. Remaining lands still held in reservation. 

* * * * * 


> > 

A withdrawal of lands was made in 1862 for the Leavenworth, Pawnee and 
Western Railroad 8 Kansas. 

A provision in the granting act (12 Stat., rs sec. 12) required an accep 
of the act by the company, under seal, to filed in the Interior Department. 
This must have been done before the aot could become operative. It was a con- 
dition precedent to the taking effect of the act. It was not done. A map of loca- 
tion was also to be filed. An old Territorial map, with pencil lines drawn through 
it, was deposited before any survey of the line had been made or other act per- 
formed to indicate an actual and responsible selection of the line of route. Under 
this state of facts the withdrawal mentioned was made. Nothing more was ever 
done by this company, which constructed no road, and did not definitely locate 
any line, and whose actual corporate existence is a matter of some doubt. In 1866 
(4 Stat., 79) the Union Pacific Rei'road Company, eastern division, which had 
been authorized to construct this road, was to designate the general route 
of the road and to file a map within a certam date. 

The pea f did so, and a new withdrawal of lands was made under the act of 
1866. Then all questions affecting the status of the lands inuring to the grant 
were settled, not on the basis of the pope designation of the line of route under 
the act of 1868, and the defmitive withdrawal e under thatact, but on the basis 
of the premature and irregular withdrawal of 1862 made on a line that never ex- 
isted, and under an act that did not go into effect. The claims of all settlers who 
settled between 1862 and 1866 on lands withdrawn in 1862, where the lands after- 
ward fell within the withdrawal of 1866, were rejected in favor of the com y, 
whose rights were not acquired until 1666. Meanwhile, lands in the alternate even- 
numbered sections, within the limits of the old withdrawal, were held to have 
been increased in price to $2.50 per acre, and were disposed of accordingly. These 
1 affected and determined the titles and price of lands for a breadth of 

orty miles across the entire length of the State of É 
> * * * 


tance 


* * 


be that where there is doubt then certainty 

gran T in the two rules as applied to the allowance of indem- 

nity for losses occurring before t isa difference of more than half the volume 

of ts to States jana 0 — ü eee of the ibe pe the 
corporations, the grun us constructively enlarged to this ex- 

* tho limit. It is, besides, a ce of one or two 

h million dollars to settlers who buy these lands of the com es. 


unsold lands hereto- 
the legal volume of 


* * 


of definite location to be 


= 
Under the statutory provision jes tage: 
before any lands coul reserved the rights of settlers who settled before such 
was , and in default of the filing of the map, before actual selection of the 
for the company after the construction of the N alee protected in their 
settlements. Under the rulings of this office these rights were not recognized, 
but the lands and improvements of such settlers were decreed to the railroad. 
These proceedings went on until the lands taken from the settlers had aided in 
swelling the t far beyond its maximum limits. Cases of this kind have bee 
decided in manner down to the present time, and others are still pending. 
> * * * * * > 
Q. Where lands are awarded to railroad com 
tioned in your testimony do the companies 
1 s — — settlers’ gae Fe se 
Ves, sir; ve heard of settlers as much as $50 an acre for land 
awarded to the railroads in this way. be 
Q Have the laws generally been 
. Yes, sir. The principle of law applicable to public grants—that they o 


es in the way you have men- 
ve money from the settlers for the 


Whoever will enter read even these brief extracts I have made 
from the voluminous testimony of this thoroughly informed gentleman, 
whose long connection with the General Land Office has made him the 
master of the subject, will see how feeble the citizen seeking a home 
on the public land even now is, in a contest with one of ‘oan cor- 
3 He asks but a quarter section of land to improve and 

autify by his labor a shelter and a fireside for his wife and chil- 
dren, but corporate power with its ill-gotten millions of the public 
lands hedges him in on every side. He moves with uncertainty; if 
any interpretation that power can force upon law can deprive 
him of his homestead and the fruit of his labor, he is certain to meet 
it when after five years of toil he demands his patent under the 
homestead law. In giving the foregoing extracts I have not followed 
the course of the evidence, but have selected passages from the differ- 
ent subjects considered. 

So, sir, under this system the citizen is at the mao the corpora- 
tion. Even a patent is no protection. We are told in the testimony 
of this accomplished witness that patents for land in Iowa at the de- 
mand of a land-grant corporation have been called in and canceled. 
Who that saw a few years ago a venerable citizen of that State 
almost deprived of his reason by the injustice he had suffered in 
common with hundreds of others of his fellow-citizens of that State, 
holding in his trembling hand a patent for a homestead, issued to 
him under the great seal of the nation, and demanding that you 
make good the patent for the land from which he had been driven 
by one of your favored 1 corporations, the Des Moines Val- 
ley Railroad Company, and did not deep down in his heart curse this 
infamous system? The lands which Gevernment had actually 
patented to this old manand his neighbors, fertilized by their labor, 
was literally stolen from them under a shameless act of Congress for 
the benefit of a land-grant corporation, and to this day you have 
made no redress for the t wrong. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, even at this early day the fruits of this land- 
grant railroad system begin to ripen in all their bitterness. Citi- 
zens, after years of laBor on their homesteads under the shelter of 

our homestead laws, driven out of their once cheerful homes and 

rom fields fertilized by the sweat of their patient labor ; soldiers. 
who upheld the banner of the Unionon many a field of death, by 
craft and subtlety deprived of their rights in the public domain; 
millions of acres of fertile lands, by facile, adroit decisions, secured. 
to these corporations, even in excess of their grants, at the expense 
of bona settlers—millions of acres of land by heartless monopoly 
placed forever beyond the reach of landless and laboring men, the 
entire public domain permeated in every direction by grants the 
laws creating which are full of subtle and disingenuous provisions. 
framed for dishonest advantage, while the combined power of these 
corporations, with more than kingly wealth, with lands sufficient to 
form more than eight great States within hele grasp, a munificent gift 
of Congress from the rightful inheritance of labor, is molding the 
policy which will secure obedience to their commands, while the 
unshorn fields which once invited the labor of the landless now have 
written upon them the accursed word, monopoly—not free lands for 
freemen, with the plow in the hands of the owner, but landlords 
and tenants, t estates and shivering poverty. No man who 
feels as aman is wont to feel can contemplate the fruits of this sys- 
tem, its disingenuous methods, its corrupting practices, its arro- 

ant and unblushing assertion of dishonest cialis as against the 
just rights of the feeble, and the subserviency of official authority 
to its demands, without blushing for his country. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, we stand at the close of this prolouged 
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session. Matters of trivial concern have occupied this great Body: 
The greatest question before the American people cannot even o 

tain a hearing. Has the shadow of these great corporations fallen 
also upon this Capitol? Does the spirit that rendered these ts 
possible still stand in the way of abrogating them to the full extent 


of the right? 

But what other results could have been hoped for? The prosi 
party which organized these corporations and gave them the lands 
which belo to the people have learned to lean upon them for 
support. A party whose main support is corporate power is not 
likely to in the interest of labor. If these forfeited lands are 
ever brought within the reach of the landless it will not be by the 
party which made these grants. If the people of this country wish 
to assert their rights against the domination of corporate power, they 
must change the administration of their affairs. The continuance 
of the Republican party in the ascendency means the ascendency 
of powerful monopolies and that this generation shall see the utter 

complete exhaustion of the public lands, and with the public 
domain, sir, goes the last hope of labor and the strongest pillar on 
which this Republic rests. 

Sir, is there any parallel to this record? Thirty years ago, in the 
first gathering of its elements at Pitteborgh; the party in power re- 
solved that the public lands should not be sold to individuals or 
granted to corporations, but should be held as a “sacred trust“ to 
secure homes for landless settlers.” 

Twenty years ago the same yar , on its first advent into power, 
assed the homestead law and dedicated these public lands to the 
andless for free homes for freemen, yet within a period of fourteen 

years the same party gave to corporations 192,081, 155.52 acres of 
these lands, authorized them to select the most fertile of these lands 
almost without limit, and haye so administered the laws making 
these grants that by artful interpretations these grants are so en- 
larged that the agricultural lands are almost exhausted, and in a 
very ou years the monopoly of lands by great corporations will be 
complete. 

And now, when many of these corporations have, after repeated 
extension of the time for completing their railroads, finally forfeited 
a large portion of their grants, and only an act of Congress, the 
justice of which no man can question, is necessary to restore more 
than 96,000,000 acres of these lands to the people, a territory | r 
than the great States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois combined, that 
act cannot be obtained. And more than that, in this Honse as 
organized even the poor privilege of considering the subject cannot 
be secured. 

And why were not these railroads completed within the time named 
in the tive ts? The answerisobvious. These corporations 
have waited until our ever-growing population, pouring in teemin 
multitudes westward and southwestward into the new States an 
Territories, have by their labor in conntless fields develo the 
value of these t grants reserved from settlement and e them 
the foundation for the bonds which are to construct the roads. The 
time for the completion of the Northern Pacific road was twice ex- 
tended before it forfeited e on the 4th day of July, 1879. The 
cost of constructing this of 2,270 miles, as repo by the Au- 
ditor of Railroad Accounts, will be $75,000,000, and this corporation 
holds its Jand grant of 48,215,040 acres in the fairest portion of the 
grons West—land enough to complete its imperial railroad estate and 

eave J ewes estates to the railroad kings besides! 
And yet in due course of time this road would have been built and 
paid for by the men who would have owned it, and the curse of land 
monopoly would not have been written on the face of these fair fields, 
It is aes that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KNOTT] and his 
associates, the minority of the Judiciary Committee, will report in 
favor of restoring to the people the unearned and forfeited millions 
of this grant, but if they do they will get no hearing in this House. 

And so, sir, the party which passed the homestead law has not only 

anted to these corporations this vast body of the public lands but 
fia invested these corporations with such imperial powers that they 
defy your Government and hold these forfeited lands in defiance of 
the public will; and yet these lands, to the extent of more than 
96,000,000 ac in eguna, justice, law, and common honesty, belong 
to the people of the United States. 

In this state of affairs is it at all surprising that a leading public 
journal of the Pacific Coast should indignantly say that— - 

There is nothing in the history of any civilized nation so monstrous, so stupid, 
so infamous as the legislation which has turned over these more than imperial gifts 
of land to the absolute ownership of a few bloodless, soglless, aspiring and brutal 

ons. It is a direct bid for the establishment perpetuation of a landed 
aristocracy in the United States as much more powerful than that of Ireland as 
France is er than Belgium, and as much more able to defy the Government as 
an American Congress, restricted by a written Constitution, is less able to co 
with such a combination as the British Parliament, which may make and mend the 
unwritten Constitution of the empire at its will. If Congress fails to restore this 
83,674,478 acres of cleatly forfeited land to the public domain, it will be guilty of a 
ry, tea of duty that must plant the seed and at some future day—not so far off, 
either—bear the fruits of a social a revolution com with which the 
late civil war was but a trifling episode.—San Francisco Chronicle, May 10, 1882. 

The San Francisco Chronicle puts the number of acres forfeited 
lower than I do, but I am confident my figures are not above the 
uctual amount. This system is not only monopolizing the public 
land, organizing an intolerable landed aristocracy, robbing the la- 


boring-man who settles in good faith on the public lands of the fruits 
of his labor, fostering corporations which invade all departments of 
government and decide their own claims, but now, as a natural re- 


sult, compel a resort to the public Treasury to remedy countless. 
wrongs which their insatiable cupidity and extortions create. To 
illustrate this danger I call attention to Senate bill No. 1492, which 
has passed the Senate and now lies on the Speaker’s table ready for 
action. The Senate report states that on the 23d day of July, 1886 
there were granted lands to the Denver and Saint Joseph Railroad 
Company in alternafe sections to a width of twenty miles and in- 
demnity lands. The company remained quiet from 1866 to March 
28, 1870, and then filed a map of the location of their road. On the 
15th of April, 1870, the Secretary of the Interior withdrew the lands 
from settlement for the twenty-miles width, but in the mean time and 
up to April 15, 1870, the country had rapidly filled with settlers, en- 
tries had been made and patents issued by the United States to the 
settlers. In the languageof the report: 

The lands were sold and resold; , settlers, owners improved the 
same, in many cases with valuable buildings: fences, rg orchards, — eee 
taxes thereon, increasing the value in some cases to $20 and $25 per acre. 

And the first notice that these settlers had that the patents issued 
by the United States were no protection against a claim of a rail- 
road company was the bringing of suits against themin the Federal 
court, promptly followed by a decision that the lands were embraced 
by the grant to the corporation, and the settlers were turned ont of 
the possession of lands improved by ten years of their labor, and 
this bill and report propose that there shall be paid ont of the public 
Treasury $2.50 per acre to each settler thus turned out of posses- 
sion. 

If this Government shall attempt to Spree d 
which this infamous system will inflict; if the 
make reparation for every act of robbery by the corporations it has 
organized and enriched, can any man tell how many millions annu- 
ally will come from the public ury? And can any honorable 
man even this brief narrative of one of the countless acts of 
fraud, dishonesty, and extortion constantly occurring under this 
system without uttering an indignant protest against it? 

I admit that for the present there seems to be no remedy for the 
monstrous wrong that been done, but the evil would be in some 
degree palliated by the exercise of the power which Con un- 
questionably has of declaring the forfeiture of the vast y of land 
now within its reach. 

Here are more than 96,000,000 acres of this land wrongfully with- 
held from the public domain, granted without consideration to a few 
corporations; these corporations hold these lands by the same ques- 
tionable methods which secured them from Co: . The grants are 
now owned by a few men whose only method in affairs is the employ- 
ment of wealth. There is no question of the right of Congress to 
declare the forfeiture of these lands to the extent of these 96,000,000 
acres, This monstrous outrage on human rights can be remedied. 
These men will still hold and monopolize over 100,000,000 acres, but 
these 96,000,000 can be reclaimed rightfully without even a question 
as to the justice of the act; that much at least, wrested from the 
jaws of monopoly and dishonor, can be secured for free homes for free - 
men. 

On the 16th day of January, 1882, I introduced House bill No. 2878, 
to declare these grants where the corporations failed within the time 
specified in the grants to fulfill the conditions forfeited and restor- 
ing the lands to the oe domain, and on the 9th day of the same 
month I introduced House bill No. 2752, to secure the remaining pub- 
lic lands adapted to agriculture to actual settlers under Dalors 
stead laws. These bills were referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. On the 6th day of February, 1882, my coll e [Mr. Conn] 
introduced House bill No. 3606, to declare the forfeiture of these 
lands and restore them to the public domain. This bill was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. Other bills have been introduced. 
More than six months have ela and the Committee on Public 
Lands is as silent as death on these vital measures. The majority 
of the Judiciary Committee rt ambiguously, but apparently in 
favor of letting the Northern Pacific alone, and by implication re- 
affirming in part a grant long since dead in the State of Michigan. 
We are assured that the minority of that committee will assert the 
just claims of the people in unambiguous terms. 

I know it is customary to quiet the fears of our people by referring 
to the large figures of our public lands in the Commissioner’s report, 
but if you deduct the 369,529,600 acres of the ice fields of Alaska, the 
Rocky Mountains, and the Sierras, and the vast arid and sterile 
plains which skirt those mountains, all of which are embraced in 
the computation of the public lands, and deduct over 200,000,000 
acres in all of land grants yet to be filled—deduct all these and see 
how the figures shrivel and how little is left. 

There are still in this House two members who were in the Con- 
gress which passed the homestead law and voted for its p —the 
3 from New York, then from Ohio, [Mr. Cox, j and myself. 

y friend from New York and myself at least have stood by that law 
from the beginning. Not an acre has been taken from the laboring- 
men of this country by his vote or mine nor an acre given to a cor- 
poration. Every bill giving these vast millions to the favorites of Con- 
gress has at least met our earnest resistance. 


all of the injustice 
Government shall 
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But the grants have been made, the 
exhausted, and monopolizing corporations have been o 


ublic domain has been aedy 
rganized wi 
imperial powers which defy the Government itself; motives and 
methods of corruption nnknown until this policy was ina 
threaten our free institutions; vast estates have been crea 


by act 
of Con and the free outlet of labor from the power of capital 
is rapidly closing. The shadow of a new power rests upon this Cap- 
atol and the Departments. It may be that for the time the people of 
this country not fully appreciate the mjay done to their insti- 
tutions, but sooner or later anathemas deep and bitter will fall from 
the lips of poverty and wretchedness on these me&s which under 
the perfidious mask of progress and development will enrich the 
few but deprive multitudes of men and their wives and children of 
happy and prosperous homes. 


Public Building at Monroe, Louisiana. 


REMARKS 


HON. J), Bis DD ee, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 31, 1882, 
On the bill providing for a public building at Monroe, Louisiana. 


Mr. KING said: $ 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to correct a statement in the RECORD. On 
the 5th of the present month my colleague, Mr. ELLIS, on the 
motion of my colleague, Mr. BLANCHARD, “to suspend the rules 
and take from the ppearers table the bill (S. No. 750) providing for 
the erection of a public building at Shreveport, Louisiana, and to 
pass the same,” used the following words : 

Now, Monroe has à large and commodions court-house which can be used for the 
Federal court, the State court not using it more than four months in the year, 


-while the State district court and the supreme court, sitting in Shreveport, occupy 
its court-house nearly the entire year. 


When this statement was being made I was busily engaged con- 
sidering matters relating to the measure for the improvement of the 
Mississippi River, in which all here from my State and section feel 
most deeply concerned, and it escaped my notice at the time. 

Now, I know my friend did not intend it, but he is mistaken, and 
stated what is not the fact. There is no such building in Monroe, 
and I feel assured he will himself duly make the correction neces- 

when I have rightly informed him. 

onroe is an important city in the district which I have the honor 
to represent; but there is not there a court-house of any kind be- 
longing to the State, parish, or city in which the United States 
courts can be held except at great disadvantage and detriment to 
the public service. In the first session of the last Congress I intro- 
duced a bill to divide the State into two judicial districts—the east- 
ern and western districts of Louisiana. This bill became a law a 
year ago on the 3d of March last. aE 

It requires the courts of the western district (the United States 
circuit and district courts) to sit at four places, Opelou Alexan- 
Aria, Shreveport, and Monroe. About the time I presented this bill 
I also introduced another for the erection of a public building at Mon- 
oe. My reasons for so doing were that there was no building in the 
city of Monroe adapted to the P of the United States courts, 
and, further, by reason of the fact that turing the war of secession 
the Union forces burned the court-honse at Monroe, a commodious 
and valuable edifice, which neither the State nor parish has since 
found it in its power to restore. 

At the opening of the present Congress I reintroduced thelast-men- 
tioned bill, and it, with the petitions and papers relating to it, show- 
ing the necessity for this building, are yet in the keeping of the com- 
mittee having such matters in charge. I hope fora favorable report 
from the committee at an early day, as I feel that the situation justly 
and urgently demands it. 

When the bill comes before the House, which it will do, I know 
my colleague will give it his support, and I shall rely also upon the 
distinguished Representative from Michigan, [Mr. Burrows, ] look- 
ing then as favorably upon the claims of Monroe us exp in his 
remarks on the above-mentioned occasions, 

But, Mr. Speaker, I hope that my gifted colleague, ever ready to 
support with his eloquence and 8 70 every measure for the good 
of his State and of the country, when he again has occasion to allude 
to interests of the district represented by myself, if he be not entirely 
certain of the correctness of his knowledge on the subject, will come 
to me first to set him right. 

Sir, I approve of public works of this nature. They are not only 
of great utility and economy to the Government but serve to build 
up the waste places in our Southern land. 


Adjudication of Private Claims. 


SPEECH 


HON. OSSIAN RAY, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 22, 1882. 


Bitar Bey nese kaving uncer cary ta H. R. 3 u afford assistance and 
m; an e vi 
oy gress — — . — partments e investigation of claims 

Mr. RAY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I daresay the members of this House generally know 
that section 1059 of the Revised Statutes authorizes the House or th 
Senate, withont the concurrence of the other, to send any claim 
the Court of Claims for adjudication. This section provides that— 

The Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine the following 
matters: first, all claims founded upon any law of Congress or upon any rej 
lation of an Executive Department, or upon any contract expressed or implied 
with the Government of the United States, and all claims which may be referred 
to it by either House of Congress. 

But one trouble with us here is the House seems reluctant to avail 
itself of the benefit of the last clause of this statute. We still insist 
on requiring the concurrence of the Senate, and vice versa, before a 
private claim can go to the Court of Claims for determination. We 
goon legislating in regard to private claims in the ancient way, so 

as we legislate at all, like the Dutchman who persisted in going 
to mill carrying a stone in one end of his grain bag and his grain in 
the other, just as his grandfather had done, notwithstanding it was 
explained to him that a bushel of grain, instead of the stone, would 
balance the grist just as well and save him the trouble of going to 
mill so often. 

Only last private-bill day your Committee on Claims tried in vain 
to send a claim to the Court of Claims by a resolution of the House 
alone, pursuant to the last clause of the statute just quoted, but to 
a majority of the House it appeared to be a proceeding so novel in its 
character that, although nearly everybody favored the relief pro- 
posed, still the House insisted on sending the resolution to the Sen- 
ate for concurrence, where it may or may not pass. If the claim 
alluded to fails to receive consideration in the Senate or should be 
rejected there by ever so small a majority, our work here is prac- 
tically lost, and the adjudication of the claim, either favorably or 
adversely, is thereby indefinitely postponed ; whereas if the House 
had exercised its clear and undoubted authority to send it to the 
Court of Claims, under a resolution of the House alone, as the Com- 
mittee on Claims reported, instead of a joint resolution, as the House 
finally voted, the claim might have been docketed already in the 
Court of Claims and atthis moment be in process of adjudication and 
settlement. 

Why is this hesitation and reluctance on the part of the House 
to avail itself of a plain provision of the statute which has been in 
force for years, and the evident purpose of which was to enable either 
House of Con alone to refer any private claim to that court? In 
1 1 the story of the Dutchman’s grist is strongly in point. 
If the House will only faithfully avail itself of the pien provisions 
of existing laws, whereby private claims are referable to the Court 
of Claims through its own separate and independent action, we may 
by so doing relieve our Private Calendars to a considerable extent 
in that way, and enable the House to devote the time thereby saved 
to the consideration of business of a public or more general charac- 
ter. We shall also relieve some of our hardest worked committees 
of much thankless and unsatisfactory labor; and, what is better yet, 
shall obtain a judicial investigation of such claims by a court of 
judges apponiten for and skilled in that special kind of work, before 
whom both claimants and the Government may be heard by counsel 
and where all witnesses may be subjected to the valuable test of 
cross-examination, and where also a complete record not only of the 
claim itself but also of all the proofs, both of a documentary char- 
acter, as well as coming from witnesses, are carefully preserved for 
future use, and to which reference may be had at any time. 

Of course a rule of procedure or of judgment must be prescribed 
for the guidance of that court whenever we send a claim there over 
which it has no jurisdiction under existing laws. The duty required 
of the court in regard to any particular claim sent there should be 
carefully and specifically provided for in the act or bill of reference. 

I am heartily in favor of the provisions of the bill introduced by 
my colleague of the Committee on Claims [Mr. BOWMAN] and re- 

rted by him from that committee, which is now before the House. 
This bill is short; its provisions are plain and simple; it creates no 
new court or officer; and if adopted its effect will be to enable the 
House to relieve its committees and itself from the investigation of 
more than one-half the claims usually pending here for consideration 
and action. 

The first section is: 


Be it en de., That whenever a claim or matter is 


8 ing before any com- 
mittee of the Senate or House of Representatives, or before ei 


er House of Con- 
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gress, which involves the investigation and determination of facts, the committee 

or House may cause the same, with the vouchers, pa proofs, and documents 

pertaining thereto, to be transmitted to the Court of Claims of the United States, 

and the same shall there be ere with under such rules as the court may adopt. 
oun 


When the facts shall have d, the court shall not enter on thereon, 
but shall report the same to the committee or to the House by which the case was 
transmi for its consideration. 


This section enables any committee of the House, without wait- 
ing for the action of the Houseitself—pursuant to the existing law— 
the ear of which it is often difficult to obtain on account of other 
business having priority of consideration as a matter of right, to 
send any claim to the Court of Claims for the investigation and de- 
termination of the facts upon which itis based. As before suggested, 
the House under existing law can do so, but the advantage of this 
section is, that it enables the majority of any committee charged 
with its investigation to cause the claim, with the vouchers, papers, 
proofs, and documents relating to it, to be transmitted to the Court 
of Claims, to be there proceeded with under such rules and regula- 
tions as that court may adopt. 

The second section of the Bowman bill is as follows: 

Sec. 2. That when a claim or matter is pending in any of the Executive Depart- 
ments which may involve controverted questions of fact or law, the head of such 
Department may transmit the same, with the vouchers, papers, proofs, and docu- 
ments pertaining thereto, to said court, and the same be there proceeded with 
under such rules as the court may adopt. When the facts and conclusions of law 
shall have been found the court shall not ncaa ben reg thereon, but shall report 
its findings and opinions to the Department by which it was transmitted, for its 

dance and action. 

This is substantially the law already, but under the provisions of 
the statutes now in force the court is bound to render a judgment 
whenever a claim is sent to the Court of Claims by order of the head 
of an Executive Department, the same as in a suit begun in the 
usual way in that court. This section will enable such head of a 
Department to transmit a claim to that court for the purpose of 
ascertaining the facts and conclusions of law touching its merits. 

It also provides that the Court of Claims in cases arising under 
it may not enter judgment, but shall report its findings and opinions 
to the Department from which they were sent. A favorable tindin 
and conclusion under this section by the court might be e 
and the claim paid, provided such payment is authorized by law, 
otherwise the head of such Department would transmit the finding 
to Congress, with a suitable recommendation for payment or other- 
wise, as the facts found and conclusions of law arrived at warrant. 
The benefit of this section is that the investigation of claims which 
are often presented to the various Executive Departments of the 
Government when Congress is not in session, and which by reason of 
the ex parte character of any investigation a Department may make— 
often partial and unsatisfactory, both in character and result—may 
be proceeded with at all times as in the due and proper course of 
legal proceedings, with the aid of opposing counsel, whether Con- 
gress is in session or adjourned. 

The third section of the bill is: 

Sec. 3. That the Attorney-General, or his assistants under his direction, shall 
appear for the defense and protection of the interests of the United States in all 
cases which may be transmitted to the Court of Claims under this act, with the 
same power to interpose counter-claims, offsets, defenses for frand practiced or 


attempted to be ss by claimants and other defenses in like manner as he is 
now required to defend the United States in said court. 


The chief good of this section is that the proceeding at ouee be- 
comes a suit in which both the rights of claimants and the interests 
of the United States are watched. and protected by the appearance 
of counsel on both sides, It enables the Government also to inter- 
pose any defense, counter-claims, or set-off which may be just and 
equitable. And by the last clause of the first section it is provided 
that the court shall not enter judgment, but shall report back the 
facts found to the committee, or to the House, from which the case 
was transmitted, for further consideration and final action. This 
proceeding is analogous to the hearing before and report of an au- 
ditor or referee or the special verdict of a jury setting forth the facts, 
and submitting them to the court for the rendition of a properjudg- 
ment, which obtains largely in all parts of the country and under 
every system of jurisprudence, 


Sec. 4. That in the trial of such cases no person shall be excluded as a witness 
because he or she is a party to or interested in the same. 


This section provides, that in the trial of cases arising under the 
bill no persen shall be excluded as a witness because he or she is a 
party to or interested in the same. It is, in my judgment, a wise 

provision. Sections 1079 and 1080 of the Revi Statutes of the 
Jnited States, which forbid the use of the testimony of a claimant or 
any person interested, except at the instance of the Government, 
in cases where the Court of Claims now has jurisdiction under ex- 
isting laws, onght to be repealed. Everybody but the claimant and 
other parties interested with him, or those from whom he derived his 
claim, are allowed to testify already. They are excluded simply on 
the ground of interest. 

The doctrine of excluding witnesses from testifying because they 
happen to be pecuniarily interested in the subject-matter of a claim 
or suit has become obsolete. In most if not all of the States no wit- 
ness is at the present time excluded or excused from testifying by 
reason of his interest in a cause or on account of being a party to the 
same. This rule obtains in both the Federal and State courts. Even 


in criminal causes, both in the Federal courts and in the courts of 
all or nearly all of the States of the Union, respondents are allowed 
to testify as witnesses in their own behalf. It has come to be re- 
garded as a valuable means of ascertaining the truth of a criminal 
charge against a respondent that he be allowed, if he will do so, to 
give his own account of his connection or want of connection with 
the charge on account of which he has been indicted. Only in the 
Court of Claims is a party excluded. This relic of by-gone days 
should be repealed in toto, not only asto cases arising under the pro- 
visions of the bill now before the House but in all cases which come 
before the Court of Claims, and parties interested be allowed to tes- 
tify the same as other witnesses, 
e fifth section of the bill is as follows: 

Sc. 5. That reports of the Court of Claims to Congress under this act, if not 
finally acted upon during the session at which they are reported, be con- 
tinned from session to session and from Congress to Dongiess until the same shall 
be finally acted upon. 

Iregard this section as one of the most valuable contained in the 
act. Under the present practice the same claim is sometimes the 
subject of a dozen different investigations before the various com- 
mittees of the House and Senate in successive Congresses. New 
bills are introduced Congress after Con „ new hearings had be- 
fore the committees of each successive Congress, and sometimes the 
claim is paang for twenty-five and even fifty years before final ac- 
tiom This bill contemplates one 0 and complete judicial 
investigation, and by section 5 a claim, if not finally acted upon at 
the session upon which the Court of Claims reports its findings of the 
facts and conclusions of law, is continued from session to session and 
from Congress to Congress until tinal action may be had. 

A claim presented here, complicated in its character, involving dif- 
ficult questions of law and fact, by a majority vote of the committee 
before whom it is pending may be sent to the Court of Claims, and 
thereupon the Attorney-General, or any of his assistants by his direc- 
tion, must appear for the defense and protection of the interest of the 
United States. 

The claimant can put in such preofs and have such witnesses ex- 
amined as he chooses; likewise the Government. Any evidence 
which the claimant does not offer may be adduced by the United 
States and become a part of the record. Each side has the benefit 
of counsel to present the matter to the court, and then the facts are 
found by an eminent, skilled, and disinterested tribunal, and em- 
bodied in a report to be submitted to Congress, printed and dis- 
tributed, and the subject-matter thereof continued from Congress to 
Congress until final action is taken, If, touching any matter thus 
reported back to Congress from the Court of Claims, any member 
questions or doubts the correctness of the finding, a reference to the 
record filed and preserved in the Court of Claims will show at once 
the entire testimony upon which the court based its findings. No 


judgment in claims embraced under the provisions of this bill is ren- 


dered by the Court of Claims but the payment and satisfaction of the 
claims or the rejection and denial of relief is awarded by Congress, 
no matter whether the claim was referred to the court by a commit- 
tee or by either House, or whether it was transmitted from an Execu- 
tive Department. 

There are many valuable provisions contained in the bill reported 
by the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, the sub- 
stance of which was introduced by the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. House, ] and which has been offered as a substitute for this bill. 

o in regard to the Edmunds bill, so called, introduced here by the 
honorable gentleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. Bnadd z] but I trust that 
neither of these bills will be adopted as a substitute for the one pro- 
posed by the Committee on Claims. Both those bills, the House bill 
and the Edmunds bill, are more comprehensive in their character, 
and sections of each probably might be adopted with nie ptf 
way of amendment to the present jurisdiction and course of proced- 
ure in the Courtof Claims, The Bragg or Edmunds bill is objection- 
able in my mind on account of the second section requiring a claimant 
to petition the Department of Justice and to obtain leave by indorse- 
ment thereof from the Attorney-General before being allowed to begin 
a suit against the United States. I think no claimant ought to be 
required to ask leave of anybody to bring a suit against the Govern- 
ment any more than against any other person. In snch matters the 
Government should stand on the same footing as individuals in all 
respects. 

The provisions of the third section of the Edmunds or Bragg bill, 
allowing a suit to be begun in the United States circuit court of 
the district in which the claimant resides, isa good one. Claims 
less than five or ten thousand dollars in amount which may now 
be sued in the Court of Claims in Washington should be allowed to 
be prosecuted in the United States circuit court of the district where 
the claimant resides. Claims of larger amount are of sufficient im- 
portance probably, so that the claimant might be required, as now, 
to proceed in the Court of Claims here. I would give aclaimant tho 
option of commencing his action in the Court of Claims or in the 

nited States circuit court of the district in which he resides so far 
as claims less than five or ten thousand dollars in amount are con- 
cerned; that is to say, give the circuit courts of the United States 
and the Court of Claims concurrent jurisdiction up to five or ten thou- 
sand dollars, as the judgment of the House shall decide, 
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Section 707 of the Revised Statutes, allowing an appeal to the Su- 
reme Court from the Court of Claims by the Governmentin all cases, 
but not allowing a claimant to appeal unless the amount in contro- 
versy exceeds $3,000, is unjust and ought to be modified. Claimants 
should have the same rights and privileges before the court in all 
respects as the United States. Both the Government and the citi- 
zens should be equal before the law. Of course in any bill enlarg- 
ing or extending the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims, the claims of 
persons disloyal during the late civil war should be excluded. I 
assume that no committee of the present House would send a disloyal 
claimant to the Court of Claims under any circumstances, I take it 
that this Congress, at least, would reject such a claim, even if it had 
been sent to the Court of Claims from the House or from a committee 
and a favorable finding had been reported back from that court. 
Just war claims due to loyal claimants ought to be promptly adju- 
dicated and as promptiy paid. Such as have not been adjusted ought 
to have every reasonable facility provided for their adjudication and 
settlement as soon as may be. o are seventeen years from the close 
of the rebellion. Just claims growing out of that war ought to have 
been paid long ago. Congress, however, should retain fall control 
over unadjusted war claims in order to arrest the payment of any such 
claim to a person whose disloyalty may have been overlooked or not 
discovered in the Court of Claims. I can see no objection under the 
laws now in force to sending war claims, so called, to the Court of 
Claims for adjustment by vote of the House. Nor do I see any Shee: 
tion to enabling a committee, or the head of an Executive Depart- 
ment, as proposed by this bill, to send such claims to the Court of 
Claims to be investigated and the facts relating thereto reported 


back to Congress for final action like other claims embraced within 


its provisions. 
e amendments 1 N by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HoLMAN] are the following: 


Sec. —. The jurisdiction of said court shall not extend to or include any claim 
against the United 55 out of the destruction or damage to property 
by the Army or Navy d g the war for the suppression of the rebellion, or for 

e use and ocon: ee e eee eee 
the United States in the operations of said forces during the said war at the seat 
of war; nor shall the said court have jurisdiction of any 9 the United 
one which is now barred by virtue of the provisions of any law of the United 

tes. 

Sec. — In any case for a claim for s es or stores taken by or furnished to 
any part of military or naval forces of the United States for their use during the 
late war for the soppressioni of the rebellion, 3 n shall aver that the person 
who furnished such supplies or stores, or from whom such supplies or stores were 
taken, did not give any aid or comfort to said rebellion, but was throughout that 
war loyal to the Government of the United States, and the fact of such loyalty 
shall be a jurisdictional fact, and unless the said court shall, on a in- 
quiry, find that the person who furnished such supplies or stores, 

esame were taken as aforesaid, was loyal to the Government of the United States 
throughont said war, the court shall not have jurisdiction of such cause, and the 
same shall, without further proceedings, be dismissed. 


They are unobjectionable and I think unnecessary. Sections 1072, 
1073, and 1074 of the Revised Statutes already make ample provision, 
as it seems to me, against the allowance of the claims of persons 
disloyal to the Government during the late civil war. The proviso 
at the end of the fourth clause of section 1059 is in these words: 

Provided also, That the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims shall not extend to 


or from whom 


any claims against the United States growing out of the destruction or a ria- 
tion of or damage to property by the J cana T of 
rebellion. 


Therefore I contend that while these amendments do no harm, 
and are right enough in principle, still all their essential provisions 
have long been the law of the land. I want to assure the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] and his Democratic associates on this 
floor no fear need be entertained that a disloyal claimant will have 
the privilege of going before the Court of Claims while the Repub- 
lican party control the committees of this body, much less, if by fraud, 
accident, or mistake such a claimant through the action of some 
committee obtains a hearing before the Court of Claims, would the 
Republican majority of this body ever vote to pay such claimant a 
single dollar; and I do not think the prospect of a Democratic 
5 in the House of Representatives is so brilliant or imminent 
in the near future that my friend need be particular to require the 
additional safeguards pro by his amendments on that account, 
especially when the same thing in substance has already been enacted 
in the Revised Statutes. 

It is a fact that in Italy, Germany, France, and England private 
citizens are allowed to prosecute their claims against the govern- 
ment before a judicial tribunal, and have such claims investigated 
and adjudicated against the government or the crown with thesame 
facility as against individuals. From a printed volume of the re- 
ports on alien claims in the second session of the Sa Paw Con- 
Fand a book filled with valuable information upon this question, 

find on page 74 that— 

re rb ed the laws of France, an action may be ber J — the state by 
a private individual either before the civil or administrative tribunals, accordin, 
to the nature of the case. If the state is sentenced to pay a sum of money, Suh 
sum is taken from the budget of 5 and as it is the duty of the legisla- 
tive branch to vote the budget, it follows that the legislative branch really pro- 
vides for the payment. 

From the same volume the law and practice of Germany with 
respect to private claims against the government are said to be: 


In the procedure where claims against the Government come up before the 
administration or judicial tribunals for investigation, and in the procuring of evi- 


dence in such procedure, the same rules obtain, in general, as in the consideration, 
determination, and deciding of such claims when presented against other parties. 
In exceptional cases only are directions to be found prescribing a particular feature 
of the procedure in the case of a claim against the empire. 

In the report to the Secretary of State, Mr. Fish, from Generał 
Schenck, our minister to England at that time, contained in the 
same volume, I find : 


With respect to claims made against the crown, the common-law method of 
obtaining — or restitution of real or personal estate has, for the most 
y peti 


ward the First; but an acto t was passed (23 and 24 Vic. 
C. 34) by which provision was made fi eee ee 
petii procedure in n 


At the time of the publication of the volume to which I have 
referred it had not been settled in England whether the petition of 
right would lie for breach of contract or to recover money claimed. 
by way of debt or damage or for any other object except speciſied 
chattels or land. Since that time, however, the question has been 
determined in the case of Thomas against The Queen, reported in 
the tenth volume of the Queen’s Bench Law Reports, whereit was de- 
cided that the petition of right will lie for a breach of contract re- 
sulting in unliquidated damages, So that ourcountry, Mr. Speaker, 
is a long way behind the Old World monarchies and governmentsin 
not providing suitable tribunals wherein our citizens may bring tothe 
bar of judgment theirown Government, with whom they have dealt, 
for breach of contract, or against which they have just AREA sound- 
ing in tort for damages. 

The Government can always sue the citizen upon any lawful 
demand. It pays no interest without a spesis agreement or law to 
that effect, nor in any case are exemplary damą recoverable 
against it. I contend, therefore, that Con ought forthwith to 
enlarge the prose be of the Court of Claims as this bill provides, 
or else enable our citizens to prosecute their private claims against 
the Government in the different circuit courts of the United States. 
In respect to a large class of claims which come before Conyress 
upon bill or petition, our committees can determine, if this bill be- 
comes a law, whether such a case exists that the party ought to be 
required to go before the Court of Claims and establish the facts. 
bearing upon his claim after the manner of other cases there prose- 
euted. Experience shows that by sending private claims to that 
court the winnowing process of a se foral trial of their merits by 
opposing counsel, cross-examination of witnesses, &c., clears them up 
wonderfully. There is no real ground for supposing unjust claims. 
will be allowed to any considerable extent or amount. 

The following table of the te amounts claimed and re- 
covered in the Court of Claims from mber 1, 1867, to December 
1, 1880, shows that the interests of the Government have been care- 
fully guarded by those representing it before the court as well as by 
the court itself: 


Aggregate | A te re- 
ed. | “covered. 


ADOT ix cose cena hee voe EE EEA SOIRE $2, 848, 140 26 $810, 628 25 
1868 3.335, 803 24 1, 228, 643 31 
1869 -| 6,073, 163 55 953, 597 27 
1870 :| 5,981,314 84 1.224, 757 20 
1871. -| 3,716,724 60 2,354, 852 18 
7E! .. 7.079, 608 29| J. 884, 973 06- 
1 6, 274, 157 41 2) 418, 510 85 
9,064,061 85 | 2, 997, 374 25 

6, 065, 513 53 1, 138, 678 58 

6.848. 402 46 251, 728 89 

3.622.624 34 256, 267 31 

13,939,912 08 | 1.517, 182 32 

1, 681, 732 80 331, 832 86 

3, 784, 279 86 902,014 54 

80, 315,529 20 | 19,770, 540 98 


In conclusion, the following remarks in relation to the Court of 
Claims by Hon. Charles O’Connor, the well known and eminent New 
York lawyer, in an ument reported in a volume recently pub- 
lished entitled Great Speeches by Great Lawyers, seem peculiarly. 
appropriate: 

The court itself is the first-born of a new judicial era. As a judicial tribuna, 
it is not only new in the instance, it is also new in principle. So far as concerns 
the power of courts to afford redress, it has hereto: been fundamental that the 
sovereign can do no wrong. This court was erected as a practical negative upon 
that vicious maxim. Henceforth our Government 8 the arrogant assump 
tion, and consents to meet at the bar of enlightened justice every rightful claim- 
aut, how lowly soever his condition may be. 

Prior to the institution of this court, all rights as against the nation were im- 
perfect in the legal sense of the term; every duty of the nation was a duty of im- 
perfect obligation. There was no judicial power capable of declaring either; no 

rivate person possessed the means of enforcing the one or coercing the other. 
Bat effectual progress has been made toward giving form and method to the ad- 
ministration of justice between the nation and the individual. This court enobles 
the latter to obtain an authoritative recognition of hisrights. No more is needed ; 
for in no case can a state, after such recognition, withhold payment and yet retain 
its place in the great family of civilized nations. 

The ordiuary jurisdiction of the court bears a strong resemblance to the narrow 
cognizance at common law; but its extraordinary jurisdiction over all claims which 
may be referred to it by either House of Congress extends its power to the utmost 
limits attainable by juridical sciencein its fullest development. In this aspect its 
dignity and importance as a governmental institution cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated. Asa means by which rightful claims against the Government may be 
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qeadily established, and those not founded in justice promptly driven from the por- 


tals of Congress, it must exercise a most healthful influence. 
But we are authorized to look higher than the mere convenience of suitors and 


and more important co! nences. Caprice can no lo: control. Here equity, 
cig. ractically „e to the N 

principles over governmental 
forms. As 


up giving effect to many 
2 it will 


chiefly devoted themselves, and in which they have chiefly excelled.” 


nt tests of national query for Hon. J. D. WHITE, 


Are vitu; tion and a success in securing Federal offices the sole and 
ote frie anonra —4 . 
f Kentucky. f : 


REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT S. WILLIS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 6, 1882. 


The Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union having under considera- 
sion the sundry civil appropriation bill— 

Mr. WILLIS said : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I move forma to strike out the last word. 
During my five years’ service upon this floor I have not felt called 
upon to trespass on the time of the House for any personal explana- 
tion or defense, There has Spare been no necessity for it. No 
gentleman on either side until yesterday has ever seen fit either di- 
rectly or indirectly to make any remark or statement which called 
for a reply of a personal character. 

COURTESY TO AN ABSENT COLLEAGUE. 

It was reserved for a member [Mr. WHITE] who since our first ac- 

naintance has always been somewhat profuse in his expressions of 
Yiendahip, and one, too, whom L regret to say is from my own State, to 
interrupt, to mar this proper and pleasant experience, and to com- 
pel me for once at least to follow his bad N 0 by referring to 
matters which are of a quasi-private nature, and which certainly have 
mot the remotest bearing upon any question now or hereafter to be 
under discussion upon this floor. 

Mr. HISCOCK, If the gentleman will allow me a single sugges- 


tion— 
Mr. WILLIS. Ianticipate the 155450 of the honorable 
man in charge of the bill, and I say to him that I prefer to p. 
and that I will be as brief as possible. 

Yesterday, Mr. Chairman, in the progress of debate upon this bill, 
although formally notified by my friend from Illinois [Mr. TOWN- 
SHEND] that I was temporarily at one of the Departments, my col- 

ne [Mr. WHITE] saw fit, going out of his way in the discussion 
upon the bill now pending, to refer to a circumsfhnce connected with 
my election to this Congress; and not content with that, but pursu- 
ing a conrse usual with him, to ask that certain newspaper comments 
made at the time ppo, that circumstance should be incorporated in 
his remarks. He withheld those remarks for revision, which 
with him means that he wants more time to put his venom into them. 

I cannot, therefore, read his exact words; but I will state only 
the substance as given to me by the stenographic reporter. The sub- 
stance of those editorials was a charge against me of personal dis- 
honor, stating that I was unfit to represent the Democracy of the 
fifth district of Kentucky on this floor. 

THE HEAD AND FRONT OF MY OFFENDING. 

The ground of that charge, the only ground (and I challenge my 
colleague or any one else here or elsewhere to state any other ground) 
was that a controversy between myself and Hon. William B. Hoke, a 
brother Democrat of my district, in regard to our candidacy for Con- 

had been settled by iot. Now, if there is a single incident 
Connected with my private or political life, except that one fact that 
my last contest for Congress was settled by lot, I challenge here and 
now its production. my colleague in that vast lumber-room of 
his mind, where he seems to keep stored away, labeled and ready 
for future use, the stale ponies ge dead and decayed charges the 
exploded malice of the past—if he can find even there another cir- 
-eumstance which he thinks is against my personal or private char- 
acter, I call upon him now to produce it. 

On that single, solitary fact, then, he saw proper, not only on yes- 
terday, but upon to-day, a few minutes ago, to violate the rules by 
anterjecting an allusion which, though intended to excite a laugh, 
was singularly unsuccessful in the accomplishment of its object. 


ntle- 
now, 


A SENSIBLE WAY TO SETTLE CONTESTS AMONG FRIENDS. 
Now, sir, what was that which was settled by lot? It was this: 


Judge Hoke and m 

Mr. WHITE. Will my colleague allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. WILLIS. Not now; I will allow my colleague when I am 
through. 


The CHAIRMAN. The e declines to yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. When I have concluded what I have to say, I am 
N willing he shall be heard for an hour if the House shall 

esire it. 

Judge Hoke and rey had been for fifteen years intimate per- 
sonal frie.ds. Our friends were mutual. A contest had arisen be- 
tween us, and in order to settle that contest without further unfriendly 
feeling, at his suggestion we met and determined 565 which of us 
should be the candidate, the Democracy of that district having a 
majority of some 7,000. Now, then, that was the whole of it. 


THE LAW. 


Is my colleague well enough acquainted with the laws of his own 
State to know that that method of settling contests is authorized by 
the statutes of Kentucky? Does he know that thè constitution of 
his State also recognizes and authorizes such a mode of settlement? 
Section 6 of article 4 of the constitution of Kentucky reads as follows: 

The jud, of the court ot a at the first term of the court succeeding th 
3 shall — oe b. io} tne length of time which each shall serve; 22 
CoC 

. 8 
styled the chief.justice of Kentucky. 

In chapter 33, article 5, of the general statutes are the following 
sections : 

Sec. 4. If two or more persons shall be found to have received the highest and 
an equal number of votes for the same office, so that the election cannot be deter- 
mined among the candidates by a plurality of votes, it shall be determined by lot, 
in such manner as the (cer gh ena i a may direct, and in the pres- 
ence of not less than three other persons. 

With reference to electors of President: 

Src. 5. * * But if none is elected, then the board shall determine the elec- 
tion by lot between those having the highest and equal number of votes. 

Does he know enough of the laws of his country to know that in 
two-thirds of the States of the Union contested elections, even after 
the people by a vote have become a party to them, have been set- 
tled in the same way? 

Mr. WHITE. Will my polars allow me to have the law read ? 

Mr. WILLIS. I decline to yield just now. 

A MEMBER OF THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION DETERMINED nx LOT.” 

Does he know, Mr. Chairman, that even the electoral commission, 
one of the most important judicial bodies that ever sat in any country, 
as apart of the unwritten history of this land, was determined by lot? 
What I mean to sayis, that on this floor five members were to be se- 
lected. Two gentlemen, Mr. TUCKER and Mr. Hunton, both of Vir- 
ginia, were . before their Democratic friends for 
the honor of being on that commission. One only from the same State 
could be selected: It was a friendly contest, and they wanted to deter- 
mine in a friendly er They met in yonder committee-room, and as 
the Hon. BENJAMIN H. HILL, then a member of this House, who had 
been selected as umpire, refused to act, they placed the names in a hat, 
anda page, blindfolded, drew therefrom the name of one of those two 

ntlemen, whose ju ent, differing from the other for aught we 
s ow, might have decided the right of the Presidency of the United 

tates. 


Mr, ARMFIELD. Joshna divided the land of Canaan among the 
Israelites Py lot. 
Mr. WILLIS. I am coming to my friend’s scriptural allusion in 


a little while. My worthy colleague is perhaps as ignorant of that 
part of the history of the country as he appears to beef the statutes 


of his own State. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. ATKINS. I will e the floor and yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am obliged to my friend from Tennessee. 

THE GOSPEL—' THE LOT CAUSETH CONTENTIONS TO CEASE." 

Now, the gentleman claims to be a biblical student; and in this 
ay. Bible in which he claims to have studied so well, although not 
judiciously, judging by his behavior here, I find in Proverbs—I will 
give him the chapter and verse—chapter xix, verse 18—and I will 
take that as a text, if you please, for my remarks in this connec- 
tion: 

The lot causeth contentions to cease. 

To read further, as my friend the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. ARMFIELD] has suggested, we find that among the Hebrews 
the land of Canaan was divided by lot. 

Does the gentleman know that one of the twelve apostles was 
selected by lot. I will refer him, if he does not know it, to the Acts, 
first chapter and twenty-sixth verse : 

And they 22 forth their lots; and their lot fell upon Matthias ; and he was num- 
bered with the eleven apostles. 

Now, sir, with all of this legal and biblical authority before me I 
ask if it was not in order and not entirely proper for me to settle a 

litical controversy with an opponent by lot, without being sub- 
Jected to unkind and unjust criticism? 
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Er THE DEAD PAST BURY ITS DEAD.” 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that my action in this regard should have 
been referred to now and here, I regret it not because of the fact 
itself, for I would under similar circumstances do the same thing. 
I regret it, however, because it necessitates an explanation whic 
takes the time of the House without profitto any one, and especially 
because it seeks to revive memories which are and of right ought to 
be long since forgotten. I express my own feelings, and I believe 
I express the feelings of all connected with my late convass, when I 
say that all unkind memories, if any existed, were put aside with 
the occasion that gave rise tothem. I am not, sir, I hope, to be 
found like the blind bat clinging to the rotten boughs of the past, 
or like the owl hiding in the caverns of the dead, but, with the per- 
mission of the honorable gentleman from New York, [ Mr. ROBINSON, ] 
who has charge of that bird upon this floor, I would prefer, like the 
eagle, to go forward and upward, ignoring the past and looking only 
to the brighter prospects which the future may present. 

The C Debate has been exhausted on the pending 
amendment, 

Mr. WILLIS. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I renew the amendment and yield the time to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. VALENTINE. To that I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The desi has the right to yield the floor. 

Mr. VALENTINE, I think we have had enough of these personal 
explanations and these statements of personal grievances, and this 
is not the time for it. Let us go on with the consideration of this 
bill, and then if the gentleman wants to make his personal explana- 
tion he will be able to have an hour or more, if he wants it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think the bis’ “dese will lie 
against the right of the gentleman to yield the floor. The gentleman 
from Kentucky is recognized. 


FACTS WHICH "POINT THE MORAL” IF THEY DO NOT * ADORN THE TALE.” 


Mr. WILLIS. Now, sir, let it be borne in mind that my colleague 
resides several hundred miles from my district, that no political con- 
siderations influenced him to allude to my canvass, as we have a Dem- 
ocratic majority of over7,000, and even hisreckless imagination would 
not suggest the hope of carrying the district for his party; let it be 
further remembered that my constituents indorsed my action by an 
overwhelming majority, a vote lacking only 275 of being equal to 
the combined vote of my two competitors ; when to these is added 
the further fact that my colleague has professed always the most 
cordial personal friendship, what words can a | mew the hypoc- 
risy and small malice of this attempt to attack and injure my record ? 
He has done what I venture to say no man in my district, whether 
a personal or political enemy, ever thought of doing—he has cut out 
these editorials written nearly two years ago during an exciting 
canvass, and has had them hid away in his desk until, availing him- 
self of my momentary absence, he obtained leave, the House not 
33 their nature, to print them as a part of his “ five-minute 

ch. $ 

If this attempt to smirch my 5 was limited to this floor, 
where my colleague and his ar methods are known, it would 
have been entirely harmless, although still utterly unjustifiable. The 
paneon however, which he temporarily holds enables him, although 

y an abuse of its privileges, to place in the anent record of the 
proceedings of Congress, to be carried where he and I are unknown, 
these newspaper comments, born as they were of the passion of the 
hour, and except for his effort now entirely forgotten and unheeded 
by any of the parties concerned. These comments were, as he well 
knew, based upon the single fact which I have stated that is, that 
myself and Democratic competitor determined by lot the issue of our 
candidacy. He himself will not now, sitting in calm judgment upon 
that act, characterize it in the language of these two newspapers. 
His silence assures me that he does not and will not do so; and yet 
after the lapse of nearly two years he, a Representative of the Amen- 
can Congress, goes out of his course to call attention to this incident 
of my canvass, and having no charge himself which could be sub- 
mitted or adjudged sufficient among honorable men, he skulks be- 
hind the charges and insinuations and epithets of Hine ana others, 
too, whose names even are unknown to him. And this he has done 
without the slightest excuse or provocation, either personal or politi- 
cal. For petty and reckless meanness I will challenge my . re 
even from the abundant material which his previous acts afford, to 
present a parallel to this, 

““ RUNNING A MUCK AT ALL CREATION.” 

Sir, when I recall my colleague’s previous conduct, and I need go 
no further than the proceedings of this Congress, I am not surprised 
at this personal attack. It is 3 in keeping with the ideas of 

ropriety which seem to contrel his legislative action. From the 
Poranne to the end of his Congressional career he has been tread- 
ing the peaceful paths of war. Far and wide his poisoned arrows 
have flown, and though they have all fallen harmless at the feet of 
their intended victims, it was not that he so desired or expected. 
The heart that inspired was strong with malice and bitterness; it 
was the brain that directed and the arm that wielded whose weak- 
ness baffled their purpose. If opportunity for attack has not been 
afforded him, he has, as in this instance, made an opportunity for him- 
self. No character has been too pure, no amenities or privileges of 


legislative life have been too sacred to guard against his open slan- 
ders and stealthy insinuations. Neither age, nor high official sta- 
tion, nor previous conduct, nor the sanctities of private life have 
furnished protection against his causeless and unmanly assaults. 
Party ties as well as personal friendship have been trampled under 
his feet. Like some wild Malay he seems to be “running a muck at 
all creation.” 

Sir, from the abundant facts furnished by the record I shall select 
2 0 or Avo specimens which will more than justify every statement 

ave made. 


‘ ACHILLES'S WRATH ”—COLONEL G. C. WHARTON ITS FIRST VICTIM (). 


The very first official act of my worthy colleague was the intro- 
duction of a resolution requiring the Attorney-General to “‘ furnish 
information relative to the conduct of Federal officersin Kentucky.” 
Now, sir, that resolution upon its face would seem to have been 
drawn in the interest of the public and in the performance of some 
high official duty. Perhaps it was. I will not undertake to judge 
any man’s motives. Those he answers for toahigher power. But I 
will state here some facts that are known in Kentucky, and known 
to all the Representatives of Kentucky upon this floor, In the light 
of these facts let his conduct be judged. 

In the year 1874, by methods which, if the newspapers are to be 
credited, were not strictly in the line of ‘‘civil-service reform,” but 
which I will not imitate his bad example by recalling, my colleague 
was elected to the Congress of the United States, a calamity that 
repeated itself in 1880, but which—and here I voice the sentiments 
I believe, of nine-tenths of the people of Kentucky, Republicans and 
Democrats alike—will never occur again. In the Forty-fourth Con- 
gross my colleague was here; atthe same time Colonel Gabriel C. 

harton held the paan of district attorney for the State of Ken- 
tucky. Colonel Wharton had served gallantly in the Federal Army, 
and when his partner, General B. H. Bristow, was made Solicitor- 
General, he was appointed to the place thus made vacant. That 
position he held for ten consecutive years, and finally, with the good 
will and esteem of all our citizens, voluntarily resigned, the only 
bona fide resignation that has ever occurred among Federal office- 
holders in our State. Now, it seems—and I give this upon the au- 
thority of Colonel Wharton, and I believe every word he says—that 
during his official service, some — 25 years ago, Mr. WHITE, then 

ust elected to Congress, and therefore with a pardonable sense of 
is pie and innate greatness, wrote him a letter requesting that he 
(Wharton) should release from fine and imprisonment certain clients 
of the new-fledged Congressman who had been arrested,proved guilty, 
and convicted of that little diversion not uncommon among his sup- 
rters, aud known to the country as “‘moonshinin g” Colonel 
rton, having the fear of the law rather than of the Congress- 
man before his eyes, declined the unique request, and from that hour 
until now he has been pursued by an “avenging Nemesis” in the 
person of my amiable colleague, who, as we all daily see, can “smile 
and smile and still be”—an enemy. 

The resolution I have cited wasin part aimed at Colonel Wharton, 
who is as honest and as honorable a gentleman as there isin the State 
of Kentucky. Not only that, but in one of his numerous personal 

lanations” my coll e, knowing that Colonel Wharton, because 
of his long familiarity with the revenue laws, had been employed 
by the distillers of Kentucky as their counsel in Washington, and 
knowing that while holding that position he could not, without 
detriment to the interests of the clients whom it was his sworn duty 
to protect, engage in a controversy with him, bravely denounced 
him on this floor gs a lobbyist and a corrupt man—upon this floor, 
where his victim Was not allowed either to act or speak. If these 
facts are true, and they rest upon the evidence of honorable gentle- 
men, I submit that my colleague, in the introduction of this resolu- 
tion, while illustrating the peculiar phase of his legislative char- 
acter upon which I am now commenting, was seeking to make this 
House the instrument of personal revenge and private grievances. 

But who else has he fixed hisfangsupon? Rather, Mr. Chairman, 
ought I not to ask who has escaped his wrath, real or simulated ? 
And I refer to these cases as explanatory of his attack upon me, and 
as showing how reckless his course in this regard has been. Need I 
recall the numerous scenes he has precipitated upon this House, when 
the interposition of the arresting officer has been suggested, if not 
actually invoked ? 

HON. W. D. KELLEY—A PATHETIC AND MEMORABLE SCENE. 

Need I remind gentlemen around me of that pathetic and memora- 
ble occasion, when the venerable father of the House, Hon. W. D. 
KELLEY, who, irrespective of party feeling or differences, has en- 
joyed the confidence and esteem of the country for a quarter of a 
century, was goaded to the last point of endurance by the repeated 
charges and insinuations which my colleague without warrant had 
hurled against him as chairman of the Ways and Means Committee ? 
Can we ever forget the touching allusion to his family, his children, 
to whom as his chief legacy he desired to leave a name free from re- 
e or suspicion of dishonor? Can any one on this floor fail to 

enounce the attack or the series of attacks upon Mr. KELLEY as any- 
thing less than legislative parricide? And what will the members 
of this House think when I inform them that my colleague, in a 
pamphlet which seems to be a full collection of his many eloquent 
speeches, motions to adjourn, &c., has added an appendix contain- 
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another fling at his venerable foe, based upon a transaction alleged 
Tate occu: fifteen years ago! 


JUSTICE JOHN M. HARLAN PAYS THE PENALTY FOR ‘‘ DESERTION.” 

What other victim has this Achilles of peace dragged at his chariot 
wheels? Is no respect to be shown upon this floor for the highest 
court of our land? It seems not, if my colleague’s views are to pre- 
vail. Justice John M. Harlan, because forsooth he does not recog- 
nize in Hon. J. D. Warre the Moses who is to lead his party in 
Kentucky out of the wilderness—Justice Harlan must be sent down 
to posterity, as far as this CONGRESSIONAL RECORD can do it, which, 
fortunately for him and perhaps for all of us, is not very far, as a 
“ trickster ” who “d us”—I presume the ‘‘ us” means J, D.— 
„in the hour of our test danger.” As Justice Harlan was a 
brave and gallant soldier during the war, and as my colleague was 
then valiantly at home catching mountain minnows and making that 
elaborate and wonderful“ pre tion” for the duties of statesman- 
ship which is so graphically and modestly epitomized in the Con 
sional Directory, “the hour of our greatest danger“ must have 
during the piping times of peace. 

HON. d. B. RAUM, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, COMPLIMENTED BY AN 
ATTACK. 

But, Mr. Chairman, not only have the halls of legislation, the Su- 
preme Bench, and the circles of private life furnished their quota for 
malice and vilification, but one of the great Executive De nts 
has been formally and repeatedly arraigned at that bar, and its 
chief, General Green B. Raum, charged with high crimes and mis- 
demeanors which if committed should and would bring his official 
head promptly to the block. Although controlling one of the most 
important Departments of the Government, although over a thou- 
sand millions of dollars and more have passed through his hands, 
vet for some cause, which if time is given me to-day I may unravel, 
he has fallen under the displeasure of this august power, to whom 
station, rank, and honors are but as the playthings of an hour. 
General Raum has been charged with the grave crime of bribery and 
corruption, 


in 
to 


SCATTERING SHOTS FROM A POP-GUX. 


Shall I enumerate others? Here in these pamphlet records of our 
“í Kentucky statesman ” I find charges not only against the present 
but the late Speaker of this House. Here, too, among the bene- 
ficiaries of his wrath I find Colonel R. M. Kelly, the praan pension 
agent for Kentucky and the able and accomplished editor of the 
Louisville Commercial, the leading Republican daily of our State, 
who is called a “trimmer,” whatever direful thing that may be. 
Colonel Kelly’s offense lies in his failure upon all occasions to herald 
Hon. J. D. WHITE as the “leading Republican statesman of Ken- 
tucky.” Here is Colonel William Cassius Goodloe, late minister to 
Belgium from the United States, a geri ger and although here- 
tofore “a very prominent man in the State of Kentucky,” yet as he 
‘differs with him (WHITE) in politics” he must “ hang his political 
harp upon the willows” and cease to hope, And here, too, is the 
„chairman of the Republican Con onal committee,” (Mr. HUB- 
BELL, )—et tu, Brute who is told that “ his threats to defeat my elec- 
tion will not disturb me.” I wishI had the time and this were the 
oceasion to analyze this statement. Can it be possible that aid was 
sent to my colleague in his last contest? If so, will he tell a suffer- 
ing party how much it cost? Can it be possible that these “‘ assess- 
ments” that are now being collected are now to be turned against our 
own men, and“ WHITE” men at that? If so, then indeed ought we 
to do away with them and have at once some first-class “ voluntary 
contributions.” 

HON, GEORGE M. ADAMS THE NEXT REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE TENTH DISTRICT OF 
KENTUCKY. 

Hon. George M. Adams, ex-Clerk and ex-member of this House, al- 
though not oa speaking terms” with my colleague, is spoken to by 
him in this harangue from which I have quoting. Atthe dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles this politician hunter can fire a safe if not a bold 
and accurate shot. Can it be that the “coming event” in his Con- 

ional district, the election of that tried statesman and generous- 
koarto gentleman [Colonel Adams] to the position formerly honored 
by him on this floor, and now temporarily held by the gentleman, is 
ready ‘‘ casting its shadow before?” 
ANOTHER SAD RESULT OF CHSAREAN MEAT AND BAD DIGESTION. 

But, sir, not these and others whom I could name of both parties 
and of “ ail ages, sexes, and conditions in life,” but even ex-President 
Hayes is characterized in one of the gentleman’s speeches as the 
*í imbecile from Ohio.” Thus the lowest to the highest in the land 
have supplied scalps to dangle at the belt of this brave warrior, this 
“big Injun” from the rocky cliffs of “old Kaintuck,” known among 
DoR people by the suggestive title of“ Heapee-Workee-with-the- 

aws. 
THE COMBAT THICKENS AND WIDENS—COMMITTEKS, CORPORATIONS, AND EVEN COM- 
MONWEALTHS THREATENED AND DISMAYED, 

Sir, no “pent-up Utica,” no mere individualities or single objects 
confine the powers of my colleague’s wrath. Committees, cities, 
bodies of men, parties—his own as well as others—and whole com- 
munities have in turn ed upon this floor with his 
abusive denunciations. Need I remind you, sir, of his numerous at- 
tacks upon the leading committees of this House. What foundation 


had he for the insinuation, or rather the direct charge, that the Ways 
and Means Committee of this House had been influenced by improper 
motives in passing the bill for the indefinite extension of the bonded 
period? hat sufficient foundation had he for the charge so glibly 

made that “in the city of Lexington,” the second city of his State, 
and, as he knows, one of the most refined and cultivated cities in the 

world, alittle Athens, forever immortalized as the home of the t 
Commoner of the West, our peerless Henry Clay—why should he 

charge that “at the August election last year the most unscrupulous,. 
the most unjustifiable, the most damnable ”—how these epithets roll 

like glittering beads from a broken string—“ system of bulldozing that 

has ever been attempted in any part of this Union was attempted in 

that city.” Now, is there a tleman here who recognizes in this: 
strained and highflown rhetoric even the semblance to truth? That 

there were some disturbances is, I doubt not, true, as it was true in 

Boston, in Philadelphia, or in the quietest and most orderly little 

village of the plain.” But no such “ blood and thunder” scenes as 
these ever did or ever will, I undertake to say, occur as long as it 

remains what it now is, the seat of the arts and sciences, the home 
of literature and religion. 


IS HON. J. D. WHITE A REPRESENTATIVE OF KENTUCKY Î 


Not content with the glory he had achieved by assailing the fair 
name of one city in his State, my coll e seemed to have attained 
the climax of his desires and possibilities as a defamer when a few 
weeks subsequently an opportunity presented itself, or rather when: 
he was able to force an opportunity, to attack the honor and integ- 
rity of the whole State. It is well known, and the gentleman will 
not plead ignorance of the fact, that Kentucky has never repudiated. 
or scaled her debt tothe extent of a single mill. When, therefore, the 
honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Pavut,] in vindicating the 
action of his own State by comparing it with the other States of the 
Union, declared upon this floor that Kentucky was also a repudiating 
State, what was my ee ete Did he, as one of her chosen 
Representatives indignantly deny the allegation of his Readjuster 
friend as to Kentucky? Did he stand here defending the honor and 
guarding the sacred interests of the proud old Commonwealth whose- 
commission he bears? On the contrary, he forced himself into the de- 
bate, not to hurl back the slander but to fasten it deeper upon her, 
iret g although repeatedly called to order, that his State had re- 
pudiated her debt and dishonored herself as charged by the gentle- 
man from Virginia. And when pressed to say in what way, he al- 
leged that several counties had refused to pay their railroad bonds. 


and were litigating their liability in the courts, I was not surprised 
that one of his party friends, [Mr. Camp,] when he h this, 
promptly exclaimed: “O, that is not repudiation!“ 

Well may Kentucky bow her head in e and indignation when. 


one of her own Representatives (7) holds her up before the whole 
American people as an object of scorn, distrust, and contempt. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the geneman has expired. De- 
bate has been exhausted upon the pending amendment., 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Any gentleman has the right to object to the- 
withdrawal of an amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask to be permitted to go on for a few minutes. 


longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky proceeding? 

Objection was made. 

Mr. BROWNE. I understand objection has been made to the gen- 
phe CHAIRMAN, 

The C . The gentleman from Kentucky has concluded 
his remarks. 

Mr. WILLIS. No, sir; he has scarcely begun 

Mr. BROWNE. I am compelled to object. 

Mr. WILLIS. Lask this House, having been attacked in my ab- 
sence, having the right under the rule to rise to a question of privi- 
lege, which I did not exercise after consultation with the Speaker 
of the House, and having now been permitted to begin what I in- 
tended to say—I ask in common fairness that I shall not be out off 
in this abrupt way. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has had fifteen minutes. If he 
desires to make a request t the Committee of the Whole extend 
his time, the Chair will submit it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. With all deference to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, and intending to be entirely courteous, I wish him to indicate 
what time he wants. 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall be satisfied if I get ten minutes. I have 
some things to state here which I could not, under the rules, print. 

Mr. BROWNE. I have listened eee Foca with pleasure to the 
gentleman’s explanation of the cher which seems to have been 
made against him by his colleague. ving finished that explana- 
tion he now proceeds to attack his colleague, which, as a matter of 
course, calls for a reply and a personal explanation by the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. WRITE. ] Now, I say to the gentleman, and I 
say toall kindly and frankly, I am tired of this business. d 
We have had these matinees every day for a week, and I object to- 
turning the Co of the United States into a bear-garden, if the- 
gentleman will allow me the expression. 


them. 
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Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman ought to have been here yesterday 
When his cub had the floor. 

Mr. BROWNE. I shall make the same objection to one gentle- 
man proceeding in this kind of remark as I would to another. 

The CHAIR Objection is made to the gentleman proceed- 
ing. The Chair will remark to the gentleman from Kentucky, if he 
has a question of privilege to present, that is to be heard in the 
House and not in committee. The committee has yielded by unani- 
mous consent fifteen minutes to the gentleman ; but objection is now 
made to his proceeding further. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask for ten minutes more. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I rise to renew the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is pending. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I ask a vote on it. What is the 
amendment f 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is to strike out the 
Jast word. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iwasthe party, I believe, who offered the amend- 
ment, and I withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection has been made to its withdrawal, 
and the objection being insisted on it must be put to a vote. 

The question being taken, thepro forma amendment was not agreed 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I move to amend the paragraph 
by striking out the last two words, and I yield my time to my col- 
1 e, [Mr. WILLIS, ] 

Mr. CANNON. I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. In stating the question of order I wish to say, if 
this discussion is to continue I want it to be by unanimous consent, 
and that that unanimous consent shall extend also to the other gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. WRIrR.] My question of order is, that 
no member can k twice here to an amendment until all others 
have spoken. e rule contemplates a five-minute debate, and it 
cannot be evaded so as to allow a speech to run for an hour or two 
hours or six hours by gentlemen being recognized and yielding to one 
gentleman so that he can continue the discussion beyond the time pro- 
vided by the rule. I make the point of order that it is not compe- 
tent for the 0 . f from Kentucky [Mr. Taompson] to yield the 
five minutes to his colleague, [Mr. WILLIS, ] who has already occupied 
fifteen minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. But this is a different amendment. It is to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. BROWNE. I notify the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WIL- 
LIS] that unless he speaks to the amendment I shall rise to the ques- 
tion of order. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. 


uiry. 
= The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. What question is now pending before 


the committee? 
ition to strike out the last two 


The CHAIRMAN. The pro 
words of the pending paragrap : 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I had the idea that a personal expla- 
nation was going on. 

The CHAIRMAN. On that amendment the Chair recognized the 
gentleman from Kentucky,[Mr.THompson.] That gentleman yields 
to his colleague, [Mr. WILLIs,] and objection is made under the 
rule to discussing other things than the amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Let my colleague discuss it in his 
own * 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask that the words proposed to be stricken out 


may be read, so that I may discuss them. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out these words: thousand dollars. 


Mr. WILLIS. I will address myself to that amendment. Iregret 
very much indeed, Mr. Chairman, to be compelled by indirection or 
. to trespass upon an impatient committee. When inter- 
rupted I was commenting upon the official acts of my colleague during 
the present session. I was calling attention 

Mr. BROWNE. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BROWNE. First, I insist that the gentleman has no right to 
rise to a personal explanation in the Committee of the Whole. 

Secondly, if he has risen to discuss the amendment he must confine 
himself to the amendment. I do this with entire kindness to the 
gentleman; I will make the same 27 to anybody else. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Youdidnotdo it yesterday whena much worse 


case arose, 

Mr. BROWNE. And I did not do it when the gentleman from 
Kentucky opaned the ball two or three days ago. 

Mr. W IS. Idid not open any ball; nor do I want to dance at 
anybody else’s ball. 

The HAIRMAN. The question is upon the point of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I do not see how the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] can rise at the present point and en- 
deavor to hamper the gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. WILIas] in the 
remarks he is going to make. He cannot tell what connection there 
is between what the gentleman is 
amendment until he has said it. He 


I desire to make a parliamentary in- 


oing to say and the pending 
not yet expressed a single 


idea on the amendment which is to strike out the two words “ thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Mr. WILLIS. Iam coming to that prada: 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. He had merely reached the point 
of saying that there was some connection between that amendment 
and what he intended to say and had said, when the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] interrupted him. Now, I insist that when a 
gentleman rises here to discuss an amendment, there is no man in 
this House, chairman or member—— 

Mr. HISCOCK. I wish—— 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I do not yield. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to make a suggestion. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I do not yield. 

i Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman will allow me to make a sugges- 
ion. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Well, I will yield for a suggestion. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understand that the gentleman from ue 
LMr. WILLIs] is entirely willing to be limited to ten minutes 

Mr. WILLIS, I am. 

Mr. HISCOCK. And I ask the committee to give him that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the suggestion to the 
committee. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. With the understanding that our 
colleague [Mr, WHITE] has the same time to be heard. 


Mr. BROWNE. I object, and insist upon my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the point of order raised 
by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. BROWxNE.] The Chair desires 
to call attention to the first paragraph of Rule „which says: 


When any member desires to speak or deliver any matter to the House he shall 
and on being may address the House, * * * andshall 
confine himself to the question under debate, avoiding personalities. 

The Chair calls the attention of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. WILLIs] to that rule, the application of which is insisted upon. 
Under that rale the gentleman has aright to speak forthe remainder 
of his five minutes to the pending amendment, which is to strike out 
the last two words. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Was not that rule applicable yes- 
terday to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. BUTTERWORTH 7] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to say to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] that the remarks of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BuTTERWORTH] were made in general debate, before the 
five-minute rule . The question now is under debate under 
the five-minute rule; and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WIL- 
IIS] is recognized for the remainder of his five minutes to speak to 
“the question under debate.” - 

Mr. WILLIS. Iwas speaking upon one branch of the pending 
amendment, and I will speak upon that mostly, the proposition to 
“strikeout.” Now, since the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WHITE] 
has been upon this floor, who has he been „striking out” at? The 
very first man, as I have shown, that he “struck” at was a gallant 
Federal soldier, the district attorney of my own district, Colonel 
Gabriel C. Wharton. 

Mr. BROWNE. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Iam on this “striking out“ part; the gentleman 
certainly cannot make a point on that. 

Mr. BROWNE. IL appeal to the gentleman from Kentucky him- 
self if he does not know that he is not discussing the ing amend- 
ment; if he does not know that? I ask if it is not due to members 
and to the Chair in perfect good faith to enforce the rules. I have 
no feeling in this matter; I simply desire 

Bay C RMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky will proceed in 
order. 

Mr. WILLIS. I say I was discussing this term“ strike out.“ 1 
pay the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WHITE] „struck“ at that 
gallant soldier 

Mr. BROWNE. I ask the Chair to rule whether or not the gen- 
tleman is now proceeding in order? 

Mr. WILLIS. I believe I have the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rulesthat the remarks last made by 
the gentleman from Kentucky are not upon the question under de- 
bate, bee personality.” If gentlemen insist upon it, the Chair 
will be compelled to sorule. And further than that, the five min- 
utes’ time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. am sure the Chair will not rule that the five 
minutes have expired in my time. 

Mr. BROWNE, The only question is whether the gentleman from 
Kentucky or the rules of this House shall prevail. 

Mr. W There is no such question involved here. I have 
some remarks which under the rule I cannot print, and which Iam 
compelled to deliver 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman ask leave to print the re- 
mainder of his remarks ? 

Mr. WILLIS. Ihave in my hand letters and documents regardin 
Federal appointments in Kentucky that affect the personal as we 
as the political character of the 13 and which are pertinent 
to the issue I am discussing. I did not intend to ask leave to print 


them 
The CHAIRMAN, The Chair must remark to the gentleman from 


3 s 
Mr. WHITE. Iask that he be permitted to print. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be in order, The Chair has 
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aright to state the situation of this debate and to settle the point 
of order. The Chair has felt it his duty to exercise great liberality 
in the conduct of the debate in Committee of the Whole when objec- 
tion was not made; and he thinks that the allowance of twenty min- 
utes for this discussion is extremely liberal. The question being now 
made, the Chair asks the gentleman from Kentucky to co-operate 
with him in the proper enforcement of the rules when a point oforder 
is made. 

Mr. WILLIS. Iwill not assume to hold the floor under the cir- 
cumstances. Iamexceedingly obliged to the Committee of the Whole 
for the courtesy of permitting me to speak, as I know it was not 
strictly in order at this time. I ask now that I may be permitted, 
whether in accordance with the rules or not, (and I say it frankly, ) to 
print certain additional remarks which I desire to make in this con- 
nection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put that question. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky asks leave to print the remainder of his remarks. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, and others objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the amendment to strike 
out the last two words. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 


Claims of Loyal Citizens. 


SPEECH 


HON. ANDREW G. CHAPMAN, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 5899) to authorize the accounting officers of the Treasury to 
consider and pass upon certain claims now pending before them. 


Mr. CHAPMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The claims which this bill proposes to authorize the 
accounting officers of the Treasury to consider and pass upon are the 
few remaining cases on file in the Treasury 888 growing out 
of the use and occupation of the real estate of loyal citizens, situated 
in loyal States, by the Government or its forces, where there was no 
express contract to pay rent, or for engineer stores ene 
such citizens taken and used by the Government. In 1817, March 3, 
(Revised Statutes, 236,) Congress passed this law: 

All claims and demands whatever, by the United States or them, and all 


accounts whatever in which the United States are concerned, either as debtors or 
as creditors, shall be settled and adjusted in the Department of the Treasury. 


While all authorities, Attorney-Generals and others, have declared 
that this law conferred no jurisdiction over claims for damages ac- 
tual, unliquidated, or resultant, yet none have said it did not cover 
cases arising under implied contracts, and the accounting officers of 
the Treausury have uniformly exercised jurisdiction under it in 
cases under implied contract. 

We have from the Third Auditor of the Treasury, in a communica- 
tion accompanying the report on this bill, these words: 


For many years the accounting officers have held that such powers existed, and 
in many cases have exercised it. 


And alist of such cases, comprising only a portion of those in which 
such action has been taken since the war, is appended to the report 
accompanying this bill. 

We are told in the official communication of the Third Auditor 
before referred to that for “six successive years Con has ex- 
pressly recognized such claims as within the province of the account- 
ing officers to adjust.” 

Every year since the passage of the act of June 20, 1874, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has reported to Congress allowances of claims 
for barracks and quarters, in all of which reports many of the claims 
were based on implied contracts to pay by the Government, and in 
each of the six years Con has appropriated the money to pay 
such allowances, “nor was it ever before suggested in Congress that 
the accounting officers had transcended their jurisdiction in enter- 
taining, allowing, and reporting such claims.” And it was not till 
the present session of Congress that we hear of any doubts expressed 
as to the power of the accounting officers to audit claims b on an 
implied contract to pay, after large sums of money have been paid 
by the Government in settlement of just such claims on the findings 
of the accounting officers. 

_ But we learn from Comptroller Upton, in an official communica- 
tion dated December 22, 1881, and addressed to Hon. G. G. VEST, a 
member of the present Congress, that— 

There has been much conflict of opinion as to the and authority of the 


accounting officers to audit claims o „this kind. but during several years past it 


has been held that the Auditor and Comptroller are not auth to approve a 
claim for the use and occupation of real estate in any case except where rent has 


become due by the terms of an express contract. 


XIII— 78 


From this official communication we have the first information of 
any doubts or difficulties existing in the minds of the Comptroller or 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and the whole subject is care- 
fully reviewed by the Third Auditor of the Treasury in the claim of 
James H. Elgin, in which rent for the occupation of his land by the 
Government e ve for several years is allowed, aud so certified to the 
Second Comptroller October 14, 1880. 

The reasoning of Comptroller Upton is about this: that as Con- 
gress thought it was necessary to enact laws conferring jurisdiction 
over special classes of cases, such as is conferred by sections 273 and 
277 of the Revised Statutes, and sections 300 A and 300 B, act of July 
4, 1864, relating to quartermasters’ stores and commissary stores, then 
it was also necessary for Congress to enact laws conferring jurisdic- 
tion in these two special classes of cases, namely, claims for rent 
under implied contracts and claims for engineer stores. 

Were this anew question, it might become us to test the force of this 
reasoning; but we learn from the communication of the Third Audi- 
tor accompanying the report on this bill that— 

The 3 officers have uniformly held that where the United States have 

i estate of a citizen in a loyal State, ono rath Oger ee 


co * tances on 
ought to be presumed, an implied contract to a fair rent grows up. is doc- 
trine has bem sare hae in an unbroken line of decisions aching back to the 
beginning of the late war. 

IMPLIED CONTRACT. 


The Court of Claims (Johnson’s case, 4 Court of Claims par. 250,) 
recognizes in strongest terms that it makes no difference whether 
the contract is express or implied, “ that the rights of the citizen, 
the duties and obligations of the Government, and the jurisdiction 
of the tribunal,” are all the same whether the contract be expressed 
or implied; “that when the Government has entered upon the realty 
of a citizen or his right of property being established, the Govern- 
ment should be deemed to have entered under an implied lease.” 

Under that authority, how can you doubt the power and duty of 
the accounting officers to entertain such claims of loyal citizens in 
loyal States? Congress declared by law February 21, 1867, expressly 
that no claim for occupation of real estate in the disloyal States 
should be entertained or settled. 

Is not this an implied recognition of the duty and authority to 
settle such claims in loyal States? If not, where the necessity of 
the law? Is there anything in the nature of the use of real estate 
to make it different from the use of any other sort of private prop- 
erty? Do you mean to plead the statute of frauds on claimants and 
require all contracts for rent of land for over one year to be in writ- 
ing? The court in the case before quoted lays down the rule “that 
the occupation of the real estate of a citizen for public purposes cre- 
ates the relation of landlord and tenant under an implied lease,” 
upon which rests the right and duty of the Government to pay rent, 
as the just compensation prescribed by the Constitution; and with- 
out some such limit there is no private property, but we are all only 
tenants at the sufferance of the Government. We learn further also 
from the Third Auditor of the Treasury: 

The number of cases now pending in which the question might arise can safely 
be said cannot number more than a very few hundred, and the number of rent 
claims which have been allowed by the accounting officers where the possession of 
the real estate was not held under express con have been very numerous. 
The accounting officers have never yet held that express contract was a neces- 
sary element to allowance. 

Moreover from the Comptroller we learn that while he entertains 
doubts as to the jurisdiction of the accounting officers over these 
two classes of cases, yet the equities recommending them for con- 
sideration are equally as strong as of those more clearly in his opin- 
ion within the law. And he forcibly remarks that (While holding 
that these claims for engineer stores are not within the jurisdiction 
of the accounting officers” he is aware of the apparent inconsistency 
of making the question of pay depend upon the use to which the 
property is devoted, when either of two purposes may have been 

ually beneficial to the Government. 

same officer may have been acting as engineer and as quarter- 
master at the same time, and quantity of timber may have been 
seized by his orders and used, in part, for purposes of fortifications 
and in other part as quartermasters’ stores. 

The latter can be audited and allowed, while the former under his 
construction cannot be paid for. He thus concedes if the claims are 
proven they ought to be paid. I say were this a new question we 
might stop to consider the propriety of this legislation; but when a 
law has received a settled construction during a series of years, both 
by the legislative and executive departments, and the business 
arising under it has been nearly all disposed of, it would not be 
proper to disregard the settled practice under the law in disposing 
of the remnant of the business even if that construction were wrong. 
The whole amount of the claims now * in the language of the 
report, do not probably exceed $100,000. 

y the long practice of the accounting officers, sanctioned by Con- 
gress, claimants have been invited to present their claims to this 
ibunal and file their proofs. It would certainly be wrong to dis- 
miss these claims at this late day upon the suggestion for the first 
time that the accounting officers have not jurisdiction. Quoting 
again from the Third Auditor, he says: 


The claimants should have a remedy, and doubts having been raised as to the 
wer of the accounting officers in the premises, the proposed legislation appears 
be wise and just. 


P the arn, heer ee 
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Refuse this proposed legislation and you shut the door of justice 
in the very face of your own citizens. It is now too late for them 
to go elsewhere—they are met by the bar of limitationsin any other 
tribunal. Turn a deaf ear to these honest claimants, the whole of 
whose claims would not absorb one-tenth part of the income of this 
Government for one single day, and you leave them entirely without 
remedy. If your accounting officers have been found faithfal in 
adjudicating many of this class of claims, may they not be safely 
trusted to dispose of the few that remain ? 

By your invitation, conveyed in the very language of your law and 
the settled practice of your Treasury Department for years and years, 
sanctioned and confirmed without question by your annual bills of 
appropriation, your claimants, relying upon the justice of their Gov- 
ernment, have filed their claims and proofs and patiently abided their 
time. A million of money, perhaps more, has n paid out in set- 
tlement of just such claims upon the adjudication of your Treasury 
Department. A few hundred more Nar ep eee in all not 
one-tenth part your daily revenue. Refuse to pass this bill and you 
will have this d, magnificent Government, that can well afford 
to be not only just but liberal, saying to its overconfiding and over- 
credulous citizens, We have misled you it is true; it is no fault of 
yours that you have confided in the very language of the law and the 
settled practice of the Government for years ; but lest one fraudulent 
pee pS i possibly be paid, we will close the door of justice in your 
very face. 

Te is too late now for you to goelsewhere with your claims and your 
proofs. You cannot go to the Court of Claims, for we only allowed 
you six years from the origin of your claim to bring it in that court, 
(Revi 1 1069,) and this grand Government, receiving np: 
ward of $1,000,000 per day, will make by this highway robbery the 
pitiful sum of $100,000. Can we, Mr. Speaker, afford to make it at 
that cost? We have high and holy authority for believing that 
ninety-nine guilty men should escape punishment rather than one 
innocent shall suffer. On a similar principle had you not better pay 
one fraudulent claim than deny justice to ninety-nine honest ones? 

Mr. Speaker, in the trying hours of the bloody war Leap which 
we have but lately passed the Government passed laws establishing 
ready tribunals for the settlement of the claims of her loyal citizens 
for property taken for its armies, and even sent its own agents out to 

et up the proofs when there was an allegation of taking. Is she 
oes sensitive now to the appeals of her citizens? Does she feel that 
the danger is passed, that the knife of the assassin is no longer at her 
throat, the torch of the incendiary no longer at her temple, and she 
can be bold and disregard the favor or the frowns of her citizens? 
The danger may be past, but the only safe foundation of this Goy- 
ernment is in the love and the gratitude of its people. We are told 


The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 


Let us not, I pray you, play that satanic 2 Mr. Speaker, the 
Queen of England, in all her majesty, in all her might and power, 
can do no wrong. Sir, this mighty Government, with allits charter of 
almost boundless right and privilege freely accorded to it by the con- 
fiding hearts of a 5 and trusting ple, has no more right 
than the majesty of England to wrong its humblest citizen, nor could 
it afford so to do if there were millions instead of a few thousand 
at stake. Let us pass this simple bill, most carefully guarded as it 
is in its terms, and do this little act of plainest and pure justice, 
not begrudgingly and sparingly, but cheerfully and freely, as be- 
cometh the representatives of a free and mighty people. 


Naval Appropriations. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM 8. SHALLENBERGER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 28, 1882. 


The House in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union having under 
consideration the bill (H. R. No. 6616) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER said: $ 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had not intended to say anything on this bill 
to-night, but as there seems to be some time not desired by others I 
will oceupy it lest I may not have an opportunity to-morrow. 

I think I see in this bill some very ob ectienable features which 
have not been specially referred to this afternoon, and to which I 
feel it my duty to call the attention of the committee. I shall not 
refer to the legislation proposed which affects the navy-yards and 
upon which so much has been said by gentlemen who have preceded 
me, as I have no special interest in these provisions of the bill and 
have given no particular attention to them. I wish first to call the at- 


tention of the committee to what I regard a very questionable change 
of existing laws re ting the course of instruction and the manner 
of appointments at the engineer school of the Naval Academy; and 
also wish to protest very earnestly against the radical reduction the 
bill proposes in the corps of engineer officers. 

First, as to the change eee and instructions. As 
is well known by most of the gentlemen around me, we have now what 
is universally regarded an admirable school of mechanical and marine 
engineering, which has stood the test of experience for the past six- 
teen years and has 8 with high honors some of the most tal- 
en een nee to be found in the naval service of any government. 
The honorable gentleman in charge of this bill [Mr. ROBESON] as- 
sures me of his very high appreciation of the engineer corps of the 
Navy. No one upon this floor, I think, will suspect that he has any 
other motive than the best interests of the entire service to actuate 
him in suggesting the radical changes proposed by this bill. Hehas 
large experience also in dealing with these questions; and yet I must 
say, having given some little attention to this subject, that, as I un- 
derstand it, this bill will very seriously imperil all that is of special 
merit in the present school of steam-engineering at Annapolis. In- 
deed I had almost said that it goes to the extent of abolishing one of 
the finest schools of its character in the world. 

It is the one school under Government patronage to which admis- 
sion is absolutely free to all, irrespective of political or uniary 
interests and upon competitive examination alone. A higher grade 
of studentsis thus unquestionably obtained, because maximum rather 
than minimum scholarship and qualifications are the basis of ad- 
mission. However large the number of those applying for examina- 
tion from all sections of the country, including usually several - 
uates of private technical schools, an average perhaps of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five or more each year, only twenty-five under ex- 
isting law can be appointed, and they must show the highest aver- 
age on rigid examination. The applications usually come from 
bright, ambitious young men who cannot secure political influence 
for an go phe as cadet-midshipman for various reasons. The 
standard is necessarily placed very high, as there is no difficulty in 
securing very bright candidates, and no limit to the qualifications, 
experience, and education of the applicants. 

As a matter of fact the class which enters as cadet-engineers is of 
a higher grade of scholarship than the midshipmen who enter by 
Congressional appointment and who are required to reach spy the 
minimum standard. The instruction of the cadet-engineers for the 
first two years is the same as cadet-midshipmen; but the last two 
years are devoted exclusively to steam-engineering, the higher mathe- 
matics, iron-ship building, &c. The four years’ course is a very 
exacting one for the cadet-engineers. It could not include more 
work, and wereit to include any part of the course now pursued by 
the midshipmen during the last two years, something must necessa- 
rily besacrificed of the present instruction, which specially fits them 
for the duties they expect to perform. Hence I cannot possibly see 
how achange can be made which will produce greater efficiency in the 
cospe without increasing the number of years spent at the academy. 

is bill proposes to merge in one the courses of instruction pur- 
sued by the midshipmen and the cadet-engineers. It proposes to 
abolish both the cadet-engineers and the cadet-midshipmen as dis- 
tinct classes, and to enter hereafter but one class, to be called naval 
cadets, all to be eee: as now provided by law, on recommenda- 
tion of members of Congress. This effectually bars the door to many 
of the brightest young men of the country who may develop special 
enius for mechanical engineering but cannot obtain political in- 
uence. I regret therefore to see this 8 system which we 
have been so successfully testing entirely destroyed. The time has 
come, I think, when we might with advantage adopt it for all ap- 
pointments, both at the academy at West Point and at Annapolis, 
under proper conditions. 

Ihave long thought of suggesting a plan by which the present 
number admitted to both schools could be largely reduced by selec- 
tion after competitive examination. I have thought that each Con- 

ional district might have the privilege of nominan Pega 
its members of Con ox otherwise one cadet each het who should 
be examined with the understanding that but one in four or one in 
six or one in eight from the number to which each State is thus 
entitled should be admitted, and they such as stand the highest and 
best examination. Where less than four or six Congressional dis- 
tricts are found in a State it might be arranged so as to admit one 
every second, third, orfourth year. The numberof erg 
to be admitted now is twenty-five each year. It could readily be 
reduced to twenty or less if the corps is too large. 

I see no reason why a fixed and limited number of cadet-midship- 
men or of West Point cadets might not be admitted each year out of 
a — number examined upon a system somewhat similar. I feel 
confident that if some such plan could be e hee modified perhaps 
so as to confine competition within State limits, the rights of each 
State and of each 9 district could be secured by permit- 
ting the nominations I have referred to, subject to the competitive 


examination, which would incite each Congressional district to put 
forward its best young man. Instead, therefore, of breaking up the 
present method of admitting cadet-engineers I desire to retain it and 
to extend the system, when practical, to allcadets. The proposition 
is to give the naval cadets proposed by this bill a uniform course of 
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instruction, so that after graduation, indeed after the two years’ course 
at sea shall have been com leted, they shall not know to which branch 
of the service they may be assigned, and certainly not be specially 
prepared for any particular branch of theservice. They may be de- 
tailed as line officers, as engineers, as paymasters, as naval construct- 
ors; indeed, called to fill any staff position to which the academic 
board may assign them. 

Now, if occurs to me as utterly impracticable without a special 
course of thorough training to fit all cadets equally well for all these 
positions, and very unwise to consume valuable time in studies which 
cannot secure proficiency in the service to which they shall be sev- 
erally called. If it be said that some special instruction will ata 
subsequent time be given the cadets who may be assigned to the en- 
gineer corps, then the same distinction which now exists will be pre- 
served, without the advantages at present arising from the fact that 
cadet-engineers are fitted for their profession in a large degree when 
they enter, because they know the future which awaits them. 

These points are clearly brought out in the printed letter addressed 
to the gentleman from New Jersey by Hon. George S. Boutwell. 
It is not safe to risk, in my judgment, certainly not without the pos- 
itive recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy and the engineer- 
in-chief, this radical change. The General of the Army, as I am in- 
formed, has recently said that this engineer school at Annapolis is 
the very best of its kind in the world. At the last examination out 
of six who are designated as “star graduates” five were cadet-en- 
gineers, and one of these received the highest marks ever given to 
any graduate at the academy. It cannot be suspected that this re- 
markable record on the part of the engineer corps is due to favor- 
itism. While I think that the charge of favoritism will not lie 

ainst the academic board, I am free to suspect that all doubts upon 
that subject would resolve themselves in favor of the midshipmen. 

The marked . possessed by the engineer corps is due, I 
think, to the system which selects for admission the best scholars 
in a very large number applying. To take proper charge of the in 
tricate machinery, U y in vessels of war, requires constant 
watchfulness, thorough education, and much experience. To prop- 
erly train young men to perform this work requires not weeks or 
months, but years. The time has passed for sailing men-of-war. 
While in times of e canvas may be spread, yards and mastssent up 
and down as of old, the first sound of war would set aside such means 
of locomotion whose use in modern nayal warfare would beridiculous. 

Our coming navy must be a steam-navy fitted with every modern 
mechanical appliance. Our future engineers must be taken from 
the most skillful young men of the land, and should have the most 
thorough technical education it is possible to kivo them. We can- 
not fall behind Great Britain in this respect when it is possible to 
excel her. We do not need a large army or a great naval estab- 
lishment, but we do need, in my judgment, a very full complement 
of the very best officers, as a nucleus for volunteer forces in case of 
war—a skeleton army and a skeleton navy, which will necessarily 
involve a complement of officers apparently excessive. But as to the 
importance of highly-educated Sognene I quote from the London 
Times editorial, January 19, 1877, for which I am indebted to memo- 
rial of the corps of engineers addressed to Congress: 

Everyone 4 — 7 85 a! be informed of —.— omg ne be navy, and to — 
an o ion on the ne of an posed © e and man n 
of — ships, takes counsel of the engineers —— the Torona; and if the ad- 
miralty and Parliament would get from the service i the most trustworthy 
views of naval policy, they must consent to make the fullest recognition of the 
value and importance of functions of the engineers. 

In the same issue of the London Times, Sir Edward J. Reed, the 
great naval architect of England and for many years the designer of 
the principal iron-elads and other naval vessels of that nET and 
at present a member of Parliament, thus writes concerning the re- 
sponsibilities of naval engineers and what should be their position: 


Every war vessel is now a steamer, and some of our most vee: and valuable 
ships have not a sail upon them, but, on the contrary, are hu “| 
animated and put into activity by steam, and steam alone. The main propelling 
engines are worked by steam; a separate steam-engine starts and stops them; 
steam ventilates the monster; steam — ra the anchor; steam steers her; steam 
pumps her out if she leaks; steam loads the gun; steam trains it; steam elevates 
or depresses it. The ship is a steam being, and the only man who understands it, 
can work it with safety, can control it efliciently, can use it, care for it, tend it, 
preserve it, repair it, renew it, is the engineer. 

The necessity, therefore, exists not alone for a class of schooled and 
highly-educated officers, who shall be able to control the great power 
intrusted to them, but, it strikes me, the neont is equally appar- 
ent of maintaining such number of officers as s be fully equal to 
the increasing demands of the service. I therefore very seriously 
protest against the large reduction in the corps of engineer officers 
propone y this bill. It is disproportionate to the reductions made 

n the line. As has been well said, ‘the Navy is top-heavy.” The 
line officers are largely in excess of the number required to officer 
vessels at present in service or likely to be in service in the near 
future. But while it is true, as ap from the Naval Register, that 
the complement of line officers to each ship has very largely increased 
since 1864, when it might be supposed that our vessels were fully 
officered, it is equally true that the complement of engineer offi- 
cers has remain . same, and, in the judgment of 
the engineer-in-chief, the number is not greater at present than the 
service requires. 


Hence, while I should not object to marked reductions in the num- 
ber of officers of the line, I must protest against the proposed reduc- 
tion to the number of one hundred in the corps of passed assistant 
and assistant engineers alone. 

There are now allowed by law one hundred assistant and one hun- 
dred passed assistant engineers. If this bill should become a law the 
actual reduction of the number in the two grades would be sixty- 
three, as there are thirty-seven vacancies in the corps of assistant 
engineers to be filled by the promotion of graduated cadets now at 
sea sony neg their two years’ sea service. 

From the Naval Register of January 1, 1882, it will be seen that 
there are in the Navy seventy chief engineers, one hundred passed as- 
sistant engineers, and sixty-three assistant engineers—in all two 
hundred and thirty-three, and forty graduated cadet-engineers not 
yet promoted to assistants, making an entire force of two hundred 
and seventy-three. Of this number there are now at sea twenty- 
six chief engineers, fifty-three passed assistants, forty-two assistants, 
and forty cadet-engineers—in all one hundred and sixty-one. They 
are distributed among thirty-three regular naval steamers in com- 
mission five coast-surveying vessels, one arctic exploring vessel, 
and one Fish Commission vessel—in all forty, being an ave of 
four engineers to each vessel, as will appear from the carder, tabis 
e been furnished me and which I incorporate with these 
remarks: 


Name of ship. 


| Chief engineers 


Pi peh peh ped bet ———— . ——— at fh fh ff at pa pat 


assistant engineers Bet 


Assistant eers ..... 
Cad = 


en; 
leer. „„ 


E 
£|Eleees 


It is highly n when a ship is under steam that there should 
be a competent, experienced engineer always on watch in addition 
to the chief or other engineer in charge. It would readily be seen 
therefore that the number now at sea is not larger than it should be 
for the safe and efficient management of our vessels and for proper 
reliefs on watch. The number of engineers actually at sea is just 
one in excess of the whole number pro to be allowed in the 
Navy by the pending bill. The number at sea is larger in propor- 
tion than can be shown by any other corps. But it is well known 
that officers cannot remain at sea continuously. 

It is, and always has been, custo’ to allow an officer a term 
of shore duty after each cruise ; so that while he spends one-half of 
his life at sea he has the other half, or nearly so, with his family on 
shore. A ous of one hundred and sixty engineers, therefore, as 
proposed by this bill, would allow but eighty at sea, half the pres- 
ent force, which, as I have shown, the demand for skilled engineers 
will certainly increase rather than diminish. With our prospects 
as a manufacturing and maritime people we need to foster all tech- 
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nical schools now existing, both public and private. To supply the 
complement of engineer officers required for each vessel ; to supply 
the several navy-yards; the Naval Academy with instructors ; mem- 


bers of experimental and other boards; officers for special duty, and 
besides be able to detail twenty-five engineers for duty in colleges 
throughout the country, as allowed by law, will tax the Bureau of 
Steam-Engineering to the utmost; and unless it can be shown that 
the proponen reduction is recommended by the engineer-in-chief of 
the Navy, who is the head of the bureau and who is most especially 
interested in maintaining its efficiency, I affirm that the proposition 
should not be countenanced by Congress. My information leads me 
to think, Mr. Chairman, that instead of recommending this proposed 
reduction astrong and earnest pores from the engineer-in-chief has 
been sent to Congress. From 1868 to 1880 there was in vogue in the 
Navy what was called the “machinist system.“ This system dis- 
pensed with the services of all but one or two engineer officers on each 
vessel, and gave the running of the engines into the hands of men 
who had a certain practical knowledge and were appointed for three 
years or the cruise, but who were in no wise responsible men. After 
a short and, as I am informed, unsatisfactory experience the Depart- 
ment, in 1880, returned to the system of having educated engineer 
officers stand watch. The cadet-engineer system has made it possi- 
ble for this to be done by supplying a sufficient number to complete 
the detail for each vessel. In a few years the retirements in the en- 
gineer corps from age alone will almost equal the number of uates. 
In twenty years from now every chief engineer and two-thirds of the 
past assistants at present on the active list will be retired on account 


of age. 

There is, therefore, no immediate necessity, and no apparent future 
necessity, of reducing the corps in the manner proposed. Of grad- 
uates the number at present only ones from eighteen to twenty 
each year; but if the number admitted is too large reduce it, and 
thus gradually reduce thenumber of graduates, and from them select 
enough to fill vacancies. That willdo no injustice to the large class 
of talented educated men now in the service, and who, if compelled 
to wait from five to ten or perhaps fifteen years for any promotion, 
as will be the case under this bill, will certainly leave the service 
and the Government will lose the skill and experience for which it 
has paid, and which we have shown that it needs. 

While, as I have said, the officers of the line may saeig be retired 
and number in present es reduced, as they are largely in excess 
of the requirements of the service, Ialso think that the wisest course 
would be to very gradually reduce the force. Thus can we protect 
officers who have rendered gallant service to the country in the recent 
past. I trust the gentleman in charge of this bill will himself see 
the propriety of retaining the present force of engineer officers, or 
nearly so, and also of providing for some special course of instrue- 
tion for officers assigned to the engineer corpsin case the twoclasses 
are to be graduated as naval cadets. 

There are other features of this bill to which I shonld like to call 
attention if I felt that I could take the time. The er to 
abolish the grade of commodore, and providing for the possible re- 
tirement of all of them as rear-admirals at an increased pay of $500 
a year in the event that they should feel grieved by the promotion 
over their heads of officers lower in rank as permitted by the bill is, 
to my mind, unnecessary and unwise. The power placed in the 
hands of a small board of admirals to confine promotions to a select 
few, most likely of their own personal friends, is a very dangerous 
provision, in my judgment, and to make a rear-admiral’s commission 
the prize in a grand race open to all commodores and captains would 

rove a demoralizing feature I fear. I should prefer to rest the des- 
ignation or selection in the hands of the President, if such a change 
from the present system of promotion by seniority is demanded. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I will say that, as at present advised, 
I shall oppose a change of the method of appointment as well as of 
the course of instruction for the engineer officers attheacademy. I 
shall oppose the radical reduction in the officers of the corps as pro- 
posed from 273 to 160, for which there is no valid plea of necessity, 
but, on the contrary, a protest from the Department. I oppose the 
increase of power given to the academic board and the creation of a 
small board of admirals in whom absolutely rests the power of con- 
fining appointments and promotions to a select circle of their friends. 
I wish to extend rather than abolish, as this bill does, the competi- 
tive system of admission to the military schools. I wish to tempt 
the brightest and best young men of the country to enter the Govern- 
ment service and to feel that they can do it if they have talent and 
pluck, irrespective of political, social, or pecuniary influences, by one 
open door at least, as now presented at Annapolis. 

I trust that the bill will receive very careful consideration by 
members of the House, and will be glad if all legislation ingrafted 
upon this bill looking to a reorganization of the Navy can be elim- 
inated from it and be reported at a future time by the Naval Com- 
mittee. The practice of reporting important legislation upon an 
appropriation bill in the closing days of the session cannot, in my 
judgment, be commended, and if a resolute resistance were made to 
it we should probably be able to devise a system of rules which 
would give to the several important committees of the House other 
than Appropriations the opportunity to carefully mature, present, 
and pass all needful legislation on subjects over which they have 
jurisdiction. 


Reduction of Internal-Revenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


HON. BENJAMIN WILSON, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1882. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under eration the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue 
taxation— 

Mr. WILSON said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall detain the committee but a short time, as 
I rose more for the # tie! aed of giving notice of one or two amend- 
ments I desire to ofier in connection with the pending bill than any- 
thing else. I am in favor of the general features of this bill with 
the amendments which I have suggested and shall, at the proper 
time, propose for the action of the committee. On yesterday I gave 
notice that I would move to strike out the clause which relates to 
the tax upon the capital of the national banks. I am not in favor 
of exempting their capital from taxation, and principally for the 
reason that they derive a profit not only from the earnings of the 
banks but also from the interest upon the Government bonds upon 
which their operations are based. 

With all deference to the distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. KELLEY, ] I do not think the case he cites of the banker 
is analogous to that of the farmer. Weim no direct tax upon the 
farmer, and we have no right to do so under the circumstances. He 
has no ial privileges from the Government such as have been 
accorded to the national banks. The banker's operations are based 
upon the bonds of the Government, and the interest npon them is paid 
to the banks. The farmer has nothing of the kind in his favor, and 
I shall move to strike out the provision relieving the capital of the 
national banks in the first section of this bill. 

I am, asI said yesterday, in favor of removing the taxes from de- 
pers in banks, use, as I believe, that tax imposes an unequal 

urden upon the borrower, that class of energetic men who carry on 
theactive business industries of the country. It worksa hardship upon 
the poorerclasses. Itdoesnotcome from the man of wealth. This tax 
constitutes a portion of the expenses of the banks. The depositor 

ays no part of that expense. The borrower pays the whole of it. 

ow, sir, take the case that arises in almost all banks. The manof 
wealth makes a deposit; his money is put in the vaults of the bank 
for his accommodation and for its safe-keeping. The bank is taxed 
by the Government on the deposits thns made. The bank has the 
tax to pay, and in turn it must be repaid by its customers, its bor- 
rowers, and not its depositors. Themanof wealth borrews nothing; 
he does not need to borrow; he is a depositor; he pays nothing on his 
deposits, while the total expense of the banking operations is neces- 

y imposed upon the borrowing class. 

I see the operation of this in my own section; in an agricultural, 
a manufacturing, and a mining country section. The borrower who 
carries on the industries of the country, men who have to raise 
money by loans from the banks, are compelled to pay such rates of 
interest as will enable the banks to meet all their expenditures, and 
this interest chango is regulated to some extent by the expenditures. 

Mr. HOUSE. Will the 1 allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HOUSE. Does the gentleman believe that if the tax is taken 
off of deposits any bank in the United States will charge any less rate 
of interest! 

Mr. WILSON. I do, sir. 

Mr. HOUSE. Well, I do not. 

Mr. WILSON. I am satisfied that it would be so. 

Mr. HOUSE. The gentleman has greater faith than I have then. 

Mr. WILSON. Why, Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied that I speak 
accurately when I state that it is the policy of the banks in my part 
of the country to reduce the rate of interest. i 

Now, you take the tax from deposits and check stamps and you 
will reduce the bank’s expenses, and enable them to loan money at 
the rate of 6 en cent. interest, aud I hope ata lower rate. 

Before this bill shall be finally voted upon, I shall offer an amend- 
ment fixing the maximum rate of interest at 6 cent. The banks 
are the creatures and Congress the creator ; if Congress can create 
and tax or not tax, and supply its circulation, it can prescribe the 
rate of interest. 

During the war we were compelled sometimes to pay 12 per cent., 
then 10 per cent., then down to 8 per cent., and now some of the 
banks loan at 6 per cent. Our business men, ouragriculturists, and 
those engaged in mining and manufacturing are content to borrow 
at the rate of 6 per cent. interest. I now desire to have the follow- 
ing amendment read. l 

he Clerk read as follows: 


And from and after the 
ganized under the laws of 


of this act no national bankin; 
e United States shall charge or 


association or- 


ve any interest, 
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discount, or exchange exceeding the rate of 6 per cent. pa annum for the loan of 


any money or in the purchase or discount of any note, bill, or other obligation ; 
any such banking association violating this provision shall forfeit the whole 
ANLOT interest, discount, or exchange so charged or received, 


Mr. WILSON. I had occasion some time ago to examine the tax 
account of a national bank in my own town. Upon that examina- 
tion I found the bank is charged with more than 3 per cent. taxa- 
tion, national, State, county, and municipal. : 

If the Government continues to impose high taxation upon banks 
the result will be that the people must continue to pay high inter- 
est, and we cannot expect to be relieved in that regard until we 
in some way give proper relief. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to read the following letter as an expres- 
sion of popular opinion upon this subject in the district which I 
have the honor to represent. It issigned by the distinguished Dem- 
ocratic governor of our State, and by other prominent, intelligent 
gentlemen of both political parties. Democrats and Republicans 
united in expressing the opinion that this bill should be passed : 

WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, June 14, 1882. 

Sin: The bill embodying the reduction of the tax on banks and bankers, and the 
abolition of the check stamp, seems to be laid aside and almost forgotten by Con- 
gress. The session is probably nearing its close, and this burden we have been 
suffering unjustly for years seems likely to remain unless our Representatives 
take some prompt action in the matter. 

To one so well versed as yourself in all that pertains to the welfare of the coun- 
try at e, and our State in particular, it would be useless to enumerate the ad- 
vantages that would accrue from and the necessity that demands the repeal of 
these onerous duties. 

Congress itself by refunding the Government debt at astonishingly low rates of 
interest has established the precedent for cheap money which now prevails among 
us, mety the business of banking unprofitable. e would beg you to con- 
sider that this semi-annual duty on banks is virtually a tax on a large portion of 
your constituents. The removal of an oppressive on, say, fifteen hundred 
stockholders in this district could not fail to impress them with a sense of pro- 
found gratitude toward one who should apply influence in this direction. 

Allow us to ask that you urge this matter to a conclusion during this session of 
Congress. 

Aud we remain, very respectfull, 
Cry rope y THE OHIO VALLEY, 


THE EXCHANGE BANK OF WHEELING, 
By JNO. J. JONES, Cashier, 
SIMON HORKHEIMER, Director, 
J. N. VANCE, President. 
WM. L. HEARN. 
Tun BANK OF WHEELING, 
LAMB, Cashier. 


By GEO. W. EC T, JE., Cashier, 
JOHN REID, Pr 
THOS. O. BRIENA, Director. 
GEO. R. TINGLE. 
NATIONAL BANK OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
By JAS. MAXWELL, Paying Teller, 
M. REILLY, Di i 
THE GERMAN BANK OF WHEELING, 
By L. J. BAYHO, Cashier, 
C. D. HUBBARD, President. 
J. B. JACKSON. 
I. C. ALDERSON. 
Hon. B. WILsOx, 8 
First District, West Virginia. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to read the following letter from 

Colonel L. Haymond, the cashier of the national bank of my town: 
CLARKSBURGH, WEST VIRGINIA, January 9, 1882. 

DEAR Sin: I submit for your information, as you request, the following state- 


ment in to the taxation, &c., of this bank for the year 1881: 
C ⅛ ²Q ˙²¹⁵· EE ˙ I E $100, 000 00 
Average deposits for 1881. .......-----00--00-000cseeeeeceececceeeseneee 111, 570 67 
E- 
‘Tax on deposits for 1881 to United States, 3; per cent 557 84 
Tax on circulation for 1881 to United States, 1 per cent. 894 74 
Tax, State, county, and for 1881. 1, 668 10 
Total tax for 1881, (over 3 per cent.) ..........-...-..--.-.------ 3, 120 68 


Very respectfally, 
Hon. B. Witson, Washington, D. C. 


In the same connection, Mr. Chairman, I desire to read the follow- 
ing letter frem J. E. Sands, cashier of a national bank in an ad- 
joining county. He discusses the question so fully and intelligently 
that I am sure his letter will be listened to with interest: 


Frmst NATIONAL BANK, 
Fairmont, West Virginia, February 13, 1882. 
Dran SiR: You will pardon me if this letter is of any sort of trouble to yo: 
but as you will soon have the question of recharterin, ese banks before you 
will venture to write you. In the first place, it seems to me if they are to be re- 
chartered the entire field of circulation, except gold and silver, should be given 
to them, and sundry amendments should be made to the law governing them. We 
have legal tenders, silver certificates, national-bank notes, gold, and silver. Now, 
I say perfect the law, take off sundry taxes and restrictions, leave the field of 


L. HAYMOND, Cashier. 


paper circulation to the national banks and the gold and silver to the Government, 


‘Con, will take off the war taxes and give a better bond than a 3 


or else do away with the national banks and let the Government in some way out- 
side furnish the circulation necessary. This system of banking is doomed * za 
cent. You 
will Und that capital now in them will 3 go out, except iby places where 
krge lines of deposits are to be had. Com vely speaking, there is but little 
capital in them now when you compare it with the private banks and State 
chartered" banks. If it is to be perpetuated, take off the taxes, the two-cent 
stamps, and other sores; give us a chance. National banks in most places now 
cannot do a legitimate business and make any money for their stockholders. We 
have to pay United States, State, county, and town tax; pay $30 for examination, 
from $75 to $100 our share of expenses of redemption vines Hite Washington, ex- 
press charges to and from said agenoy in Washington, ing in all fully 3 per 
cent. upon our capital; then say 3 per cent. for 9 and we are com 
to charge over 6 per cent. if you wish any dividend for your stockholders. 

Then if they are to be rechartered there is one thing I do wish you would look 
after. I have before me two books of 1,600 pages, Decisions of Courts on Na- 
tional Bank Cases, most of them on the usury question, sections 5197, 5198. 

The New York supreme court decides ‘that a party who pays more than 1 
interest can recover y action only twice the amount of the excess so charged.” 
Other courts hold that if you charge more than legal rate the note never did and 
never could be made to carry any interest, and the party must recover twice the 


amount of all the interest he ever did pay. Others hold that it means only twice 
the amount of all the interest for two years. Now, how are we poor fellows to 


know, when all these wise men differ? Cannot you make this so plain that even 

the courts and lawyers cannot misinterpret? I begin to think if you can find any- 

thing else that will give us a good, sound currency we national banks may as well 

stand aside, unless you gentlemen in Congress will perfect the law making them. 
I have the honor to be, yours truly, 7 E BANDE 


Hon. BENJAMIN WILSON. - 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the House to the 
following extract taken from the Financial and Commercial Chron- 
icle of New York, of date of June 24, 1882: 


I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the prediction of my distinguished 
friend from Georgia [Mr. STEPHENS] and of the Taga yes from 
Iowa [Mr. Kasson] will soon be realized, and that the day is not far 
distant when the prosperous condition of the country will enable 
Congress, with due regard to the rights of all the people, to abolish 
the entire system of internal revenue. It is repugnant to our form 
of government, has ever been distasteful to erican statesmen. 
When the demands of the country required increased revenues it 
was found n: to resort to it. 

The tax on matches everybody of course desires stricken off. And 
our State banks, which have no aid from interest on Government 
bonds, should be put on the same footing or have equal advantages 
as far as may be with national banks. With the payment of oar 
national debt national banks must go out of existence. 

When we reach the section of the bill relating to the tax upon to- 
bacco and cigars I desire to offer further amendments, with a view 
of giving our people the relief to which they are entitled. As I 
said, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the general features of this 
bill. It does not, however, go far enough. It does not give to the 
people relief from the excessive taxation which Congress can with 
grees propriety give at this time. The Committee on Ways and 

Jeans have closed the door upon us, I think, too soon; neverthe- 
less I am prepared to act, and to act now, on the pending bill, and 
La ee 55 as far as the demands of the country require that it should 

amended. 


Election Contest—Bisbee vs. Finley. 
SPEECH 


oF 


HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 1, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the Florida contested-election case 


Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would have much preferred that the important 
duty of making the closing argument in this case should be assigned 
to some member of the committee having it in charge. But 1 feel 
that very much of the labor that would ordinarily devolve upon me 
in closing it has been removed by the exhaustive and conclusive argu- 
ments made both by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTZ- 
HOOVER] and the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. Jones, ] who have ad- 
dressed the House. Every presumption of law is in favor of the reg- 
ularity and legality of the commission under which Judge Finley 
holds his seat. All the officers who received and counted the votes, 
and who issued the commission are presumed to have done their 
whole duty. And he who asserts the contrary must prove it by 
unquestionable evidence, 
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The contestee, Mr. Finley, comes here with a majority of 1,150 
votes, stated in round numbers. He comes without the imputation 
of the slightest wrong upon him throughout the whole case; nor 
has there been a suggestion from any one of the least naar wipe! on 
his part in connection with it. He has the satisfaction of knowing 
that in all the bitterness of party rancor and of the conflict that 
has characterized the House for the last few days there is not a word 
that challenges his integrity, impeaches the purity of his motives, 
or casts the slightest reproach upon him in any respect. For my- 
self, I would rather hold that proud position this record gives him 
than a seat on this floor obtained by unlawful means and held by no 
stronger right than partisan favoritism, 

Sir, as stated before, we come with the presumption of law all in 
favor of the sitting member. As old as Kent, as old as Blackstone, 
as old as Coke, as far back in the dim past as the common law 
points, stands out the seal R of law that he who occupies a posi- 
tion under the forms of law is presumed to be rightfully there. 

Sir, the most casual observer cannot fail to see at a mere glance 
the difficulties that have stood in the way of a fair and dispassionate 
consideration of the election cases that are pending in this Congress. 
From the very beginning this side of the House have had difficulties 
to encounter which have seldom been thrown in the way of a minor- 
ity in any Congress. There are 291 members, The election com- 
mittee consists of fifteen members, yet, notwithstanding the fact that 
nearly one-half of the members of Congress are Democrats the Speaker 
saw fit in the organization of the committees to put only four Dem- 
ocrats upon the Elections Committee. It is not difficult to see the 
amount of labor that would be thrown upon them, in the first in- 
stance, and the disadvantages under which they would be placed 
when they constitute only about one-fourth of the committee, and 
we take into consideration the fact that there weretwenty-two con- 
tests begun. 

We have had some strange spectacles in connection with these 
election cases. In one of them—in the Utah case, between Campbell 
and Cannon—there were 19,925 votes polled, of which Cannon re- 
ceived 18,568. The election was held on the day required by law. 
There is no charge of any irregularity in the election. Both candi- 
dates were at the time of the election eligible to the office sought, 
and Sad the committee reported and the House gravely decided that 
neither is entitled to the seat. And hence that Territory must go 
unrepresented. 

Eighteen thousand votes were lawfully cast and no man elected 
according to the committee! We come next to the South Carolina 
case of Mackey vs. O'Connor. There Mr. O'Connor, the man who 
had been elected and obtained the certificate, died. The evidence 
had been taken in the case before his death. After O’Connor’s death 
the contestant, Mr. . got possession of the evidence. He 
altered it in various particulars, recopied it, interlined it, burned up 
the original, and brought this doctored and forged testimony into the 
House as the foundation for his right toa seat, and this eleven-by-four 
committee reported that he is entitled to the seat. The minority 
properly held that no such outrage quent to be perpetrated on forged 
testimony, and refused to allow it to be done. Then, in violationof 
the rules of the House, and overriding all precedents, the rules were 
amended in a manner never before resorted to, the case rushed 
through, and the member seated on such evidence. The principle 
that he who comes into a court asking SNY must come with clean 
hands was disre ed. The principle of law which requires the sup- 
pression of evidence that has been forged or altered was ignored, 
turpitude triumphed— 

Justice halts and right begins to fail. 


Sir, I stand here to-day to advocate every element of freedom of 
elections—freedom from bulldozing, freedom from ballot-box stufiing, 
freedom from official threatenings, and freedom from the use of 
money for purposes of corrupting the polls. While every species of 
improper influence on the elector and around the polls is to be dep- 
recated, I do not hesitate to state that it is m Ponch conviction 
that the most corrupting influence now at 1 1 880 to prostitute the 
elective franchise in this country is inaugurated in and emanates 
from Washington and from those who are high in authority here. 
We hear it occasionally going forth to every part of the country 
that the President and the administration favor this man or that 
man’s election. We hear continually whisperings in the political 
air that all the influence of the Administration will be lent to the 
election of one candidate or to the defeat of another. 

The founders of our institutions had grave apprehensions that the 
ballot-box might be corrupted, but I suppose that neither Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Adams, Clay, Jackson, nor any other of the early Presi- 
dents ever dreamed that from the White House, from the Cabinet, 
from the Halls or members of Congress, from the sources of authority 
at the capital of the Republic, would be issued a quasi-proclamation 
that a certain candidate must be elected and a certain other defeated. 
If those sage and patriotic statesmen, long since dead, could revisit 
us they would behold with sadness the degeneracy which makes their 
successors capable of such practices, and that makes the sons of 
patriots submit to them. 

There is a pein express statute of the United States against the 
assessment of officials for campaign purposes, and yet, in violation 


of law, in violation of political morals, and for the purpose of cor- 
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rupting the ballot-box, these things are done at the very seat of 
the Government, by those who stand high in the counsels of the 
country. One hour they urge on the pack who have been brought 
from the kennel for the purpose of hounding down officials and tak- 
ing their salaries; and the next, with grave countenances and Phari- 
saic phrases, 9 up and prate about ‘‘a free ballot and a fair 
count.” They talk about “the shot-gun policy” and “ tissue ballots” 
with the gravity of chaplains; when it is an undeniable fact that 
more corruption of elections is caused by the use of the money raised 
by forced contributions from Government officials than by all the 
shot-guns ever loaded and all the tissue ballots ever printed. It is 
time this gnat-straining and camel-swallowing” should cease. 

Mr. Speaker, that Representatives may see that the assessment of 
officers and employés of the Government by campaign committees 
is in violation of the spirit of the law, I read from the act of Con- 
gress approved August 15, 1876, section 6: 

That all executive officers or employés of the United States not appointed by 
the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, are prohibited from re- 
questing, giving to, or receiving from any other officer or employé of the Gov- 

an, or othex thing of value for political purposes; 
officer or employé who shall offend against the provisions of this 
ed from the service of the United States, and he 
shall also be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be 
fined in a sum not exceeding $500. 

Again, I read from section 1546 Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as follows: 

No officer or 1 of the Government shall require or request any working - 
man of any navy- to contribute or pay any money for political purposes, nor 
shall any workin; be removed or pore for political opinion, and any 
officer or kool ec of the Government who offend t the provisions of 
this section be dismissed from the service of the United States. 

Now, sir, with these laws in full force a committee of Congressmen 
from the other side of the Chamber has been organized to conduct 
the coming Congressional campaign. At the same time that they 
stand here clamoring about free and fair elections they are devising 
means by which the pet pe ind of the Government can be fleeced for 
campaign purposes; and every employé about this Capitol has re- 
ceived a notice that he is expected to make a contribution for cam- 
paign purposes, and the amount he is e ted to give is specified in 
the notice, and is 2 per cent. of the salary he dra ws. We have anum- 
ber of little pages employed in the hall who are sosmall that some of 
them are yet clad in knee-breeches. Upon their hard earnings wid- 
owed mothers or orphaned sisters depend for their daily bre. One 
would think that no set of Congressmen could be found so exacting 
as to take the bread from the mothers of these youngsters. Yet they 
have come within the range of the circulars of this committee. 
They have been notified that they are expected to contribute. It 
makes no difference whether the employé is tottering to the tomb or 
just escaping from the cradle, he is equally subject to the exactions 
of the committee. It makes no difference whether he is stout and 
able-bodied or whether in the service of the country he has lost an 
arm or a leg, he is e ted to furnish his per cent. of salary drawn. 
I desire to insert here one of those love-letters from which the mi- 
nutiæ of the process, together with the names of the committee, can 
be seen: 

Hub c ;_D. B. Henderson, secre! ; executive committee— 
Ons W. B. Alben i — — Eugene Hale, Hon. Nelson“ W. Aldrich, Hon. Frank 

Hiscock, Hon. George M. Rol m, Hon. William McKinley, jr., Hon. George 

R. Davis, Hon. Horatio G. Fisher, Hon. Horace F. Page, Hon. W. H. Calkins, 

Hon. Thomas Ryan, Hon. Wm. D. Washburn, Hon. L C. Houk, Hon. R.T. Van 

Horn, Hon. Orlando Hubbs.) 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE 


REPUBLICAN CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, 1882, 
520 THIRTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST, 
Washington, D. O., May 15, 1882. 

Sır: This committee is organized for the protection of the interests of the Re- 
ublican party in each of the Congressional districts of the Union. In order that 
KE may prepare, print, and circulate suitable documents illus: g the issues 
which distingui Ethe Republican party from any other, and may meet all proper 
expenses incident to the campaign, the committee feels authorized to apply to all 
cittzens whose principles or interests are involved in the struggle. Under the cir- 
cumstances in which the country finds itself placed, the committee believes that 
you will esteem it both a privilege and a pleasure to make to its fund a contribu- 
tion, which, it is hoped, may not be less than $24. The committee is authorized 
to state that such volun contribution from persons employed in the service of 
the United States will not be objected to in any official quarter. K 

The labors of the committee will affect the result of the Presidential election in 
1884 as well as the Congressional struggle; and it may therefore reasonably hope 
to have the sympathy and assistance of all who look with dread ap the possi- 
bility of the restoration of the Democratic party to the control of the Govern- 
ment. 

Please make prompt and favorable response to this letter by bank check or 
draft, or postal money-order, parable to the order of Jay A. HUBBELL, acting 
treasurer, post-office lock-box 589, Washin; „ D. C. 


By order of the committee. 
D. B. HENDERSON, Secretary. 


Sir, let us dissect this general order No. 1. You will observe that 
it is issued from “‘headquarters.” It purports tocall for a“ voluntary 
contribution,“ and yet the contributor is notified the amount he is ex- 
pected to“ voluntarily contribute,” and that amount is 2 per cent. 
of the unfortunate ofiicial’s . Who ever heard of a beggar 
notifying the one from whom he begged how much he must give? 
Then this love letter goes on to tell the official victim that: 

The labors of the committee will affect the result of the Presidential election of 
1884 as well as the Congressional s e, and it may therefore reasonably ho 
to have the sympathy and assistance of all who look with dread upon the possibil- 
ity of the restoration of the Democratic party to the control of the Government. 
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Mr. Speaker, do you not suppose the patriotic pulse of a nine-year 
old pa; Kot this Hones beats with quickened “dread” when he, 
with the sapience of a full-fledged statesman, meditates the possi- 
bility of the restoration of the Democratic party to the control of 
the Government?” Do you not admire the paternal anxiety of the 
Republican Congressional Committee,” as it gathers these pages to- 
gether, “even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings,” 
and starts its long fingers into their little pockets for 2 per cent. of 
the salary which would otherwise go to clothe mothers and feed 
sisters? 

Again, sir, the victims are assured that the committee is author- 
ized to state such voluntary contributions from persons employed 
in the United States will not be objected to in any official 2 
If this is true it only proves that the scheme is * d, and 
those high in authority sanction what is at least a violation of the 
spirit of the law. 

The “order” ends by notifying them to “make prompt and favor- 
able response.” 

Some of the employés of this Capitol lost one arm in battle, some 
one leg, one both arms, and one both legs. Still, so far as I have 
heard and believe, no exception has been made in their favor. They 
are on the roll of honorably discharged soldiers required by law to be 
kept. Yet their loss of limbs does not free them. 

There cannot be any freedom of election when these practices are 
tolerated. To expect it is to expect to find pure water in tht stream 
when the fountain is impure. e officer, without he has the man- 
hood to resist and the means to resist, is no more free than the galley- 
slave who is chained to bis oar. If these things are tolerated we 
will go on till the whole body politic becomes as Burke described the 
heart of Warren Hastings to be, ‘‘ vitiated, corrupted, gangrened to 
the very core.” 

In old times, when things were called by their proper names, the 
robber placed his dagger at the traveler’s breast and coolly said to 
him, “Your money or your life.” But we live in the nineteenth 
century, when phraseology bas been coined to suit the esthetic taste 
of a venal age, and when it is fashionable to hide the horror of ava- 
rice and crime under smooth verbiage. So to-day we hear the not 
less reprehensible command given, our money or your office.” 
How strong this appeal to a man whose children are to suffer when 
the salary of his office fails. What could be more potent to move a 
father than his own child’s cry for bread? Is any method of con- 

` trolling a man’s vote more certain or more das y than this? It 
has the meanness of the shot-gun without its boldness. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not attempt to follow and answer one by one 
all the arguments made by gentlemen who have presen the 
case of the contestant, Mr. Bisbee. The report of the committee 
seeks to obliterate Mr. Finley’s large majority und seat Mr. Bisbee 
by a majority of about 400 in an office to which he was never elected. 
It will be my purpose to attempt to show that more than 400—more 
than the majority claimed for Bisbee by the committee’s report— 
sannot be legally counted for him or against Judge Finley. This 
done, the contestant must fail,whatever we do with the other coun- 
ties and voting places not discussed minutely. A want of sufficient 
time to discuss the entire case forces me to this, and not the weak- 
ness of those parts of the case upon the discussion of which I do not 


enter, 
Sir, Judge Finley comes duly accredited as a member of this Con- 
He comes supported by all the 3 of law. 

The following is laid down in Brightley's Leading Cases on Elec- 
tions: 

What has been done by the sworn agents of the law is 8 be presumed 
rightly aomas Soap those who 3 the acts of aon tonal — muak 
n * themselves with general, —— VE, and theoretic im- 
pu (McCrary, sec. 343.) 

What kind of evidence is brought forward to set aside this strong 
presumption of law : There is a class of evidence here, Mr. Speaker, 
that I regret to have even to comment upon in that way which I feel 
it deserves. But more of this hereafter. This is no effort to get rid 
of an incumbent by establishing fraud or ag st conduct at a sin- 
gle voting place or even in a single county, but so strongly has the 
sitting member been intrenched by the justice of his cause that we 
find those whe oppose him have been compelled to attack all along 
the line; hence their difficulties. They have had to attempt to blot 
out his majority by piecemeal. And rall has been done against 
him that untiring energy, unscrupulous and Noorani witnesses, and 
party bitterness could do, he stands as unscathed by foes, when his 
case is justly tried, as are the pyramids of Egypt by the lapse of ages. 

How do they begin this contest? The record shows, on Pages 197, 
198, that the contestant’s forty days prescribed by the act of Congress 
expired on the 14th day of March, 1881; that the contestee’s counsel 
then and there entered his protest against the t and pre- 
sumptuous violation by the contestant of the act of Congress con- 
tained in section 107 of the Revised Statutes. Now, was the law 
complied with? You members of Con; ‘ou who stand here by 
the hour and abnse all who would tear down the laws, will you be the 
first to violate and disregard them? When the contestant himself 
comes to respond in his own right I want him to feel that to him is 
erry pointed the inquiry, Did you comply with the law your- 
self? i 


Now, what is that law contained in section 107 Revised Statutes? 

In all contested-election cases the time allowed for taking testimony shall be 
ninety days. 

And the testimony shall be taken in the following order: 


The contestant shall take testimony during the first forty days, the returned 
member during the succeeding forty days, the contestant may take testimony 
in rebuttal only during the remaining ten days of said period. 

How? During the first forty days.” The returned member 
duringthe second forty days, and the contestant may take testimony 
in rebuttal only during the remaining ten days of that period. Has 
the law been ory e with? Have you taken the testimony within 
the time allowed by the law? No, sir; and this case rests mainly 
upon evidence taken er parte after the expiration of the forty days 
for taking testimony in chief, the majority of which testimony was 
taken in the absence of the contestee, Mr. Finley. 

Sir, I say in presence of the members of the Committee on Elec- 
tions, and it will not be denied, that if that committee had thrown 
out or disregarded all the evidence taken in open, flagrant violation 
of this law, they never could have fi Judge Finley’s majority 
down or Mr. Bisbee’s up. You have claimed that Florida voters dis- 
regarded the law, and have based the report against Judge Finley 
upon that pretense. Are you going to 8 it yourselves while 

oring against others for doing so? The evidence in a majority 
of the counties was thus taken in violation of every principle of law, 
and when Judge Finley was not present to cross-examine. 

Is it right, is it manly for those who clamor for the administration 
of law to turn round and ride rough-shod over it? I insist that it is 
not. It will not be denied that if you take out all such evidence 
and the report that is based upon it this contestant goes to the wall. 

Mr. Speaker, I have stated that the evidence in this case was in 
the main taken er parte and taken after the forty days allowed for 
the taking of evidence in chief had expired; and in many cases it 
was taken in counties where no evidence in chief had been taken in 
the first instance. Here are the counties in which this occurred: . 
Brevard, Bradford, Columbia, Hamilton, Putnam, Orange, Saint 
John, Suwannee, and Volusia. In all these counties, in violation of 
law, the contestant was permitted to take evidence in chief after the 
expiration of his forty days and without leave of the committee; 
and when the contestee came up and sought an opportunity to throw 
out this evidence, the suppression of the evidence which the law 
demanded wasrefused. Yetthe gentleman from Massachusetts boasts 
of the fairness that has characterized the action of the committee in 
this case. It is the fairness that is always given to a man who has 
injustice done him—no greater fairness; for injustice has been done 
by the admission of evidence which under a proper construction of the 
law could not have been admitted. 

In response to the gentleman’s [Mr. Ranney] pios of fairness I 
would ask, is it fair to violate the law? Is it fair to permit the 
contestant to take evidence in the absence of the contestee and in 
violation of law and use it to oust him from his seat? What kind 
of fairness is that? If that is the gentleman’s ideal of fairness I do 
nee in me least envy him his judgment on what constitutes equity 
or fair 5 

Mr. Speaker, I trust the House will bear with me while I take up 
Alachua County and show the injustice done Judge Finley by the 
report of the committee. We will consider Arredonda poll first : 

In 1880, the total vote returned from this poll for Presidential electors was 322, 
of which 172 were returned for the Democratic electors, and 150. for the Repub- 
lican electors ; for eg SURE aa ta eee ip ow tin ae Mgaa ioins r ot 1880 was 
241, (81 less than for idential electors,) of which 172 were returned for con- 
testee and 69 for contestant; and for the legislative ticket the total vote returned 
was 328, of which 172 were for the tic and 156 for the Repub- 
lican candidates ; 5 the returns, the Democratic vote had increased 
noan 66 in 1878 to 172 in 1880, and the Republican vote correspondingly dimin- 


The committee close their report in this poll with this remarkable 
declaration : 

Your committee decide that the contestant is entitled to have 260 votes counted 
for him at this poll, or 191 in addition to his returned vote; and as contestee has 
not proven any votes for himself, none can be counted for him. 

And what are the grounds on which this poll is entirely rejected 
by the committee? They are the following: 

1. That the ballot-box was cealed from the public view by a pas- 

ns PAA purposely con: e publio y à pas 

Seven witnesses conclusively prove that it was not concealed nor 
any effort made to conceal it. 

2. That the vacancy in the election board, occasioned by the absence of the 
Republican inspector, was illegally filled. 

The following is a part of the testimony of Virgil George, (the 
father of Ephraim George,) who was chosen to serve as one of the 
election inspectors instead of Ephraim : 

re Were you at Arredonda at said election! 


wer. I was. 
Y * or not act in any official ca at that election, and, if so, what? 
. I did act as inspector, was elected tor that morning. 
g Why was it that acted as such inspector? 
I understood that the clerk had made a mistake when Ephram my 


son, was appointed ins) r, as he had been absent from the county for two 


years pre to the ion, and that I was the y intended to be appointed. 
Are you and were you, at the time of said election, a Republican or t? 
Iama can, and was at the time of said election. 


Q. Were you drank or sober on that day! 


A. I was sober. 

s ee gic not any objection made by any of the voters present to your acting 
as 

@ Diay 35 acting as inspector, feel anxious for th 

or not, while you were acting as A ‘or the suc- 

cess of the Republican party, and did „„ your duty to watch 
me pouss 7 0 sa of that party at said election? 

. Yes, sir; 1 


. vee you so watchful of that interest ? 
was. 
ee ma state whether or not said election was a peaceful and fair election, 


or 
A. It was a peaceful, fair, and square election, as far as I could see. 


This witness is fully corroborated by the other witnesses, Heserved 
without complaint from those present, and his selection was entirely 
acquiesced in. The weight of the evidence is that he was the party 
whom the officer making the appointment intended to appoint. 

The third objection is— 

That a Republican watcher was not allowed in the voting-room. 


The facts on this point are these: J. T. Walls made eres 
to act as “ watcher” after dark, but he was rejected, and properly 
rejected because he was one of the candidates who had been voted 
for at the election. But there was an honest and efficient Republi- 
can watcher in the person of Edward Sammons. So there is nothing 
in this charge. 

4. That the officers of election used w. , and that Vi the mb- 
lican inspector, was drunk. my TEA Goarge, Rep 

The evidence proves conclusively that while there was whisky on 
the ground there was no such use of it by those eee the elee- 
tion—either Virgil George or any one else—as disqualified them for 
the proper disc of their duties. 

The following are the remaining grounds of rejection: 

5. That the ballot-box was thrown under the table, or so handled in the poll-room 
as to indicate fraud. 
z = 1 the ballot-box after the election was in the custody of the inspector, who 

7. That the election board, in violation of the law, adjourned and went to sup- 
per before counting the vote. 


I will treat all of them jointly, as the transactions are closely con- 


nected. 

Mr. Speaker, it is thus e that the poll wasnot regularly kept 
after the ballots were cast. o swears 157 Not a single witness. 
You are asked in violation of all law to presume frand, a thing un- 
heard of in any judicial or quasi-judicial tribunal. All law writers 
hold that it cannot be presumed. 

What are the facts relative to these objections? After the poll 
had cl as is the case, according to the observation of every mem- 
ber here, they were delayed for some time in getting up their tally- 
sheets; dusk came on; candles were lighted; the wind was about 
to blow out the candles; one man picked up the box and held it; 
that is the time the box was removed; and if you take the prepon- 
derance of evidence you will inevitably conclude the box was never 
thrown under a table, for three-fourths of the witnesses who were in- 
side, both Republicans and Democrats, swear there was no table in 
the room. One witness describes what was there in a very clear and 
satisfactory way, stating that it was a small candle-stand, not much 
larger than the paper upon which he was then writing. But I do 
not care if it was wn down there. It was in the sight of every 
officer and not tampered with. There is no law requiring it to be kept 
either on the floor or off the floor, on the table or under the table. 
I do not care if it had been dropped there. There was no witness 
who said the lid was ever raised or any improper thing occurred with 
it. No one swears that the box was out of sight of any of the Demo- 
cratic or Republican officers for a moment. 

But gentlemen make much noise because the officers went to sup- 
per. Now, I am not a believer in a doctrine that the law is of that 
strictness that it precludes eating or drinking, taking a draught of 
water or smoking your pipe, or anything like that, after you begin 
receiving the ballots in the morning until they are counted out in 
the evening. The evidence shows it would take until midnight to 
finish the canvass. They had been there all day closely confined ; 
the room was ten feet one way by about twelve the other. And to 
say, when their labors were to continue six hours longer—hayin 
fasted from the early morning—that they were not itted to ge 
any refreshment, is to say what would be absurd. e laws are ad- 
dressed to men of common sense, It is expected that they will be 
executed by sensible men in a sensible way. The object is to pavers 
any improper tampering with the box? Was that not done 

refer to this minutely, because upon this county, as has been 
stated by the gentleman from Texas, hinges this entire case. If Bis- 
bee fail in this county he fails in his case. If law and pence are 
administered he must fail in the county. Now what did they do 
when they got to the boarding-house where they took ype hey 
all went along together, Republicans and Democrats, all in sight of 
the ballot-box. Not only that, but 75 men who had voted were in 
sight and saw all that occurred as these men went to the boarding- 
house and after they were there. The windows and doors were open. 
Everybody that had a ticket to go to the dining-room went in there. 
The evidence shows that the key of the bollot-box was placed in the 
hands of one of the officials; that the box was held by another, one 
of them a Democrat, the other a Republican; that one held it while 
the other was eating, and that it was in sight all the time. When 


the first finished eating, he turned it over to a second, who held it 
tillhe ate. Now, to presume fraud under such a circumstance is to 
presume that lawlessness is the predominating feature of the hu- 
man character, and that evidence is not to be relied on. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, whom I do not now see in his 
seat, [Mr. RANNEY, I said with a sneer that the laws of Florida are 
the strictest to be found in this country, and that they seemed to 
have been framed in anticipation of frauds. 

A MEMBER. He did not sneer. 

Mr. McMILLAN. If hedidnotsneerthenItakeitback. [Laugh- 
ter.] If he did not sneer he is in no better fix thanif he did. If 
the law was so strict the presumption that no fraud was perpe- 
trated is all the stronger, for the law presumes that every officer 
goni = whole duty. Take his sneer out or keep it in; Ido not care 
which. 

What a wonderful discovery this is for a statesman of the nine- 
teenth century. t a profound utterance from one who claims to 
be learned in the law and of judicial mind. Does he not know that 
every law framed from the first civilization of man to the present day 
was ed in anticipation of the fact that there would be an attémpt 
to violate some right—to inflict some wrong? Does he not know 
that the very Decalogue which is his moral guide and mine was framed 
by Deity because Omniscience foresaw that there was a tendency in 
men’s hearts toward wickedness and wrong? If this be so, how can 
it be urged as a suspicious circumstance against the people of Florida 
that they have enacted stringent laws to maintain the purity of the 
ballot-box? Gentlemen on that side of the Chamber have spoken of 
the election laws of Florida and South Carolina and other Southern 
States as if they were irregular and a ng laws. They seem to have 
forgotten that these laws were made by their own party when the 
© dagger was abroad in those States and powerful. 

. Speaker, I was surprised to hear the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts claim this case and seek to throw out the Arredonda poll upon 
the ground that there were fewer votes polled for Bisbee in that 
peroo in this election than had been polled for him two years ago. 

s not the contestant in a strait, is not the committee in a strait, is 
not any party in a strait when he or it has to rel 
flimsy as the foundation for throwing out votes 
little Yonng’s Night Thoughts we might say : 


1 te a pretext 80 
o paraphrase a 


The spider's most attenuated thread 
Is is cable, 
ared to this argument. 


com 

What are the facts? There was war in the Republican camp, a 
war like that which we see in Pennsylvania to-day, and its fruits 
were brought forth. Who will come here from Pennsylvania in the 
next Congress and say that because ay friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BAYNE] comes back with a reduced majority, or does not come 
back at all [laughter] therefore there has n fraud in the elec- 
tion? Ifthe gentleman should come with such a claim you would 
say he was casting a reproach upon his own intelligence and pre- 
suming upon the ignorance of Congress. 

I have collated a few facts to show the fallacy of this position, I 
have gone back to some of the Congressional directories—those beau- 
tiful volumes which perpetuate the memories of men when they can- 
not be perpetuated in any other way. 1 | I find that 
Hon. WILLIAM D. KELLEY, when a candidate for the 2 
Con „received 18,820 votes, but when running for the Forty- 
sixth Con he received only 17,786 votes. ntlemen of the 
committee, was there fraud there? If that rule will not hold good 
in one State it will not in another. I mini make a similar compar- 
ison in the case of the vote of our distinguished Speaker, | Mr, KEIFER, ] 
in his own State, or my friend from iy bie (Mr. O’NEILL, ] or 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Moss.] Was it ever dreamed 
that because a candidate’s vote in one election was not 80 t as in 
a preceding election there must have been fraud? Never from the 
beginning of the Government till the year of grace 1882, when the 
Committee on Elections of the Forty-seventh Congress discovered 
this rule and founded the report in an election case upon it. 

I have no doubt that my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. RANNEY] 
might feel the sands giving away under himself if he were to look 
around and see that here or there there had been a Republican 
who from some cause did not vote for him; but I suppose he would 
not accuse the election officers of his district with fraud on that ac- 


count. 

Sir, if this rule is adopted changes in Congress will be limited to 
the death of members. If a candidate increases his majority he is 
admitted under the law. If, on the contrary, his majority is dimin- 
ished, this fact, according to the Elections Committee, would be evi- 
dence of fraud sufficient to turn his opponent out and put him in. 
There would be no getting rid of him. 

Sir, under these seven pretexts the sworn returns made out jointl 
by Republican and Democratic officials are set aside, Judge aer 
cam e and his votesswept from him, and Mr. Bisbee turned looset o 
poll by affidavits a vote he never got into the ballot-box. By this 
means they let slip“ the dogs of Gaines? war,” and we may look 
for sad havoc” before the matter is ended. 

In all my experience as a lawyer and legislator I have never seen 
a cloud of such witnesses introduced as the contestant has brought 
forward, 259 of the pretended voters of this polling place alone, 
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Nearly all of them could not read or write and hence show they 

could not 815 known with certainty who was on the ticket they 

voted. I pass by the fact that more than 100 of those who were brought 
to pull down the returns in one precinct only were of that class. 

BAYNE. Will the gentleman permit me to make a suggestion! 

Bae McMILLIN. With pleasure, if it does not come out of my 


The SPEAKER. It must come out of the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. BAYNE, I do not wish to interrupt the gentleman if it be 
not 5 ble to him. 

Since the interruption would come out of my 
Wies a I am limited, I am forced reluctantly to decline. Were I 
unrestricted I would be much pleased to hear the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and answer any questions. 

Whatdo the witnesses swear? The Poo from Pennsylvania 
has already mentioned the evidence of one or two of them. I shall 
quote from others. The following is the testimony of twenty-five 
of these two hundred and fifty-nine swearers, leaving off the imma- 
terial portions of their evidence: 

Pompey Godfrey, page 92: 

Question, Did you or not vote at the election held on the 2d of November last! 
And if you did, state when and 28 what ticket, Democratic or Republican; 
and if you for a member of Congress, state for whom. 

Answer. Yes; about 10 o’clock, at Arredonda; I er the Republican ticket; 
I do not know who I voted for Congress ; I voted the ticket Mr. Walls gave me. 


George Wood, pages 92, 93: 


Answer. I voted for Mr. Bisbee for Congress. 
estion. Can Fee read? 
. I can little. 

Q: 2 sh read your ticket ? 


4 Who did you vote for that da; dag 
I voted ——— Mr. * alls, Mr. Trapp. The other mens I don't rec- 
ollect at this p: 
25 Who alae ‘did y oh vote for for Congress 
I voted for some other gentleman, but can't remember the name at this 


4 Did you not vote for more than two for Congress ? 
Yes; but I don’t remember the names. 
Fa Did you not vote for Mr. Ledwith for Congress ? 

I disremember. 


ox Did ~~ vote for President of the United States = day! 
; I don't remember I voted for Presiden 


William Stark, page 101: 


eee mi i did you vote as Congressman ? 
s wer. 
os Can you at 


79 You did not read your ticket, then? 


Ned Tang page 111: 


Answer, I voted for Mr. Bisbee for Congress. 
2. Fot m Do you read? 
ae much; very ere 
Can ron read any 
Did ty little. 
you read your ticket? 


12 Do. melons know what are the legal boundaries establishing election district No, 


e Davis, page 117: 


Answer. I know I voted for Colonel Bisbee. 
3 Can you read? 


be Who did you 3 for for President ? 
I don’t know, si 
Q Who did you — for for governor f 
I don’t know. 
2 2 pay you vote for for the assembly 
don't kn 
Q Who did you voto for for the State senate! 
- I don't know, 
g . did yon Yote for for governor ? 
on't 
Who did ye you Yote for for the assembly ? 
I don't krow. 
* Who did you vote for for the State senate? 
I don’t know, sir. 


William McClellan, page 118: 


Answer. I voted for Mr. Bisbee. 

Ka How long have you lived in No. 12% 
About 3 . 
Can you rea 

2 No; not a bit. 

22 Who gas you vote for for governor ? 


Q Whe odia you vote for for State senator ? 
. I don't know anything about rye 
Q Who did you vote for for Presiden 
A. I don't know anything about von Mr. Bisbee is the only man I spoke of. 


Joseph Williams, page 119: 


Answer. I voted for * for Congress. 
5 Can you read 


F Do PIEEO who you voted for for governor f 

g Do’ you know who you voted for for President? 

2 2 you know who you voted for for lieutenant-governor } 
Q. Do you know who you voted for for State senator? 


No. 
5 De you know who you voted for for members of the assembly 


. ro 8 any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of Florida? 
0; 0 
0 Do you know rot i about the boundary lines of district No. 12, Arro- 


SSS 


donda; where they are? 
don't. 


No, 
Ned Brown, pages 121 and 122: 


Answer. I voted for Mr. Bisbee for Congress. 
= ‘Were you a qualified voter to vote when you voted ? 


sant Do you know what the qualifications of a voter are under the laws of Flor- 


A. No. 
15 5 you read 


28 you know who you voted for for governor? 
I dont know any name but Bisbee. 
Do you know who you voted for for lientenant-governor ? 
No; 1 don't know no one but Mr. Bisbee. 
Who did you vote for for President! 
I don't know any one else but Mr. Bisbee. 
. Who did you vote for for the State Logielatare! 
I just called on the man I know—Mr. Bisbee. 
ee gt koa A vote for Bisbee for governor? 
best of my knowledge, I did. I got my ticket from Jake Dubose. 
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He told me this is Dennis. I asked him what the ticket called for, and he said 
Walls and Dennis. That is all he said to me. 


Amos Brown, page 123: 


Answer. I voted for Mr. Bisbee for member of Congress. 
N ing mgt Can you read? 


Q. Who did yon vote for for governor! 
A. I do not know. 
Who did ri abel vote for for lieutenant-governor ? 
I do not 
Q: Who did you vote for for President? 
I do not know. 
2 Who did you vote for for members of the State Legislature ! 
I do not know, sir. 
sÈ Do you know any of the n of a voter under the laws of Florida? 
In the State twelve months, in the county six. I do not know any more. 
W. M. Brown, page 123: 


Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 
geum, Can you read tł 


gD Do gon know who you voted for for governor? 
1 De: > you know who you voted for for lieutenant-governor ? 


g Des you know who you voted for for members of the State Legislature f 
Ido not know. 


Melville Haile, page 125: 


Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 
ooe: Can you read} 


2 Do A pate know who you voted for for governor! 

Q De ya know who you voted for for lieutenant-governor ? 

2 ae Do you know who you voted for for President ? 

Q. De: you Raut ofthe qualifications of a voter under the laws of Florida; 


wal aap fred 


Q D Do; are know where the boundary lines of election district No. 12 are? 


Simon Bell, page 126: 


Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 
e Can you read 


IES et Do you know who you voted for for governor ! 
pad De: yon know who you voted for for President? 
8 Do you know who you voted for for lieutenant-governor? 


aes Ido not know anything about it. 
Do you know who you voted for for members of the Assembly from your 


comity 


T Do ya know where the boundary lines of election district No. 12 are? 
you know 1 about what the qualifications of a voter under the 


lata et: of Florida are 


A. No. 
Major Mickels, page 127: 


Answer. I voted for Mr. Bisbee for Congress. 
gereon; Can you read? 


Q. Do you know who you voted for for governor? 
A. I do not know. 
yaaa Do 7 knows who you voted for for lieutenant-governor? 


Ta Do? o you “know who you voted for for President? 
„sir. 
To De! 3 5 know who you voted for for the State Legislature f 


mts ett ta page 127: 
Answer. I voted for er Bisbee for Congress. 
8 Can you read ?ł 

I can read a little print, Da not to do much good. 
7 D Did you read your ticket? 

No, sir. 
Q. Do son know who you voted for for President? 
A. No, sir. 
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George Bezant, page 130: 


Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 
Tea Can you read? 


x ane you read your ticket! 


5 Be: you know who you voted for for governor? 

Do you know who you voted for for lieutenant-governor ? 

č De you know who you voted for tor the Legislature from your county? 
X Do’ aco know who you voted for for President? 


gD Do’ syon know the boundary of election district No. 12? 


eee 


Bob Seed page 135: 


Answer. I voted for Colonel Bisbee for member of Congress. 
8 Can you read! 


Q: Do Do’ yon know who you voted for for President! 
= De: do know who you voted for for governor ? 
` Do: yon know who you voted for for lieutenant-governor? 
Q: * De; Ar know who you voted for for the State Legislature from your county 
53 5 ou know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of the State 
. No. 
QD Do pyon know where the boundary line of election district No. 12 is? 


Ben Blair, page 136: 


Answer. I voted for Colonel Bisbee for Congress. 
Page rey Can you read ? 

A. Very little. 

QD Did res read your ticket? 


Q. What names did you read on it? 
13 Mr. Garfield. Mr. Arthur, Colonel Bisbee, Josiah T. Walls, Judge Arnow, 
r 


FP Binge a see all the names you say you did on your ticket? 
1 be you know who you voted for for governor? 
Mr. Conover. 
Tr Do you 1 85 any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of Florida! 
ew of them. 


Wilson Douglass, page 138: 

Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 

Question. Do you or not know the names of any other officers or candidates on 
rgd oe 

2 te. Do you know what State and county Arredonda is in! 

+c San you read 

ba Do. > you not know who you voted for for President! 

F De: you not know who you voted for for governer ? 

I voted for Mr. Bisbee. That is all I voted for. 

Q. Bo you not know who you voted for for the State Legislature from your 
county 

A. No. 

2 Do ayos know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of Florida } 

= Do’ mace know where the boundary line of precinct No. 12 is? 


Joe Meal page 139: 


Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 
Pam Do you know what State and county Arredonda is in!? 


Do you know who you voted for for President? 

Do yon know who you voted for for governor? 

ý Do: you know who you voted for for lieutenant-governor!? 

3 you know who you voted for for State Legislature from your county! 
= yon know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of Florida? 


58 Ds you know where election district No. 12 is? 
. No. 


ee 


Robert Bullock, page 139: 


Answer. I voted for Bisbee. 
eee: Do you remember any other names on your ticket? 


Q 2o] you not know who you voted for for governor? 
ses 2 het not know who you voted for for President! 


Q. Bises did you vote for for lieutenant-governor ? 
A. I do not know. 
> Do you know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws ot Florida? 


Q. Where is the boundary of election district No. 12, Arredonda ! 
A. Ido not know. 


Philip Jones, page 141: 


Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 
Question. Do you or not know the names of any other candidates on your ticket? 
If ui please state whom. 
res; Conover, Garfield, I think he told me was on it, Josiah Walls. I do 
not 14 5 any more. 
oo you read? 


Q. What office was Walls a candidate for? 
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A. Idisremember now. Il. eard them say he was on the ticket. I did not read it. 
2 Do you know whet e Conover was a fort 
N25 I heard them say who he in but I have — tten all about it. 
8 Garfield's name on your ticket? 
They tell me it was. 
U eds What office was Garfield a candidate for ? 
. not know. 

Q. Do you know whether or not Bisbee's name was on your ticket as a candi- 
date for UE —— ! 
A. They tell me his name was on there for governor. 
2. Do o yon know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of Florida? 


Q: Di ya intend to vote for Bisbee for governor? 

y Tintended to vote for him for a Senator. 
Newton Alexander, page 143: 
Answer. I 8 for Bisbee for Congress. 
a an you read 
Toe You do not know who you voted for for governor? 
ro De} you know who you voted for for President! 


. you know who you voted for for the State Legislature from your county t 
o. 


Q _ you know any of the qualifications of a voter under the laws of Florida? 
No! 


Charles Fisher, page 143: 


Answer. I voted for Bisbee for Oare 


Question. Do you remember any other names on your ticket, and what offices 
they were running for? 
A. Yes. Garfield for President, Conover for governor, Rush for the senate, 


3 21 Mose 3 Charles Thompson, and Dennis for the assembly, and 


ee Can you mer N 
qoaa Was Garfield's name on your ticket? 


Bites ro you as certain that Garfield's name was on your ticket as you are that 
. 


= Mien Montgomery, page 166: 
— I voted for Bisbee for Congress. 
gaS you read? 
8 Do A know any other names on your ticket except Bisbee’s ? 
2 De 9 you know who you voted for for President? 
Do 8 know any of the qualifications of a voter under the law of Florida? 


Q: Do Do you know what State and county Arredonda is in ? 
teas Henry, pages 166, 167: 


Answer. I voted for Mr. Bisbee for Congress. 
Question. What do you mean br bonk a registered voter? 
A. I mean to vote a right Republican ticket and to vote for Mr. Bisbee. 
Q TANE is what you understand as being a registered voter, is it? 
Tes. 
Can you read? 
A little, not much. 
. Did you read your ticket? 
Yes; I read some part of it. 
What names did you see on 8 
. I saw Mr. Bisbee's, and Walls, and I did not see any more. 
ž a hive vote for Conover for Congress? 
es, 


. Do Jo know any of the qualifications of a voter under the law of Florida? 


Ad ta yon — you voted for for Congress and who did you intend to 
or 
I e vote for Mr. Conover for Congress. 
. What do you mean by “ for Congress? 
. Why, the head man of our State. 
Q: What office did you vote for Mr. Bisbee for? 
For governor. 
9 What do you mean 2 “ for governor?” 
Why, to rule our Stai 
Ben Agent, 173: 


Answer. I voted for Mr. Bisbee or Bisevil. 
K Can you read 
No. 


1 ou know who you voted for for President ? 
C. Bid I told you who I voted for; I voted = lic ticket; I always vote that. 
=! — 


6 thine for the man whose name is mentioned above for President of 
Q: Soe you aw maby you voted for for a Ret 


I do not kno 
Q Did you vote for Mr. Walls for Con; 

I do not know; I voted for Mr. W. 
2. Xon, Ao age kaui then, for Mr. WAS sor Congress, do you! 
John Clifton, page 178: 


Answer. I voted for Bisbee for member of Congress. 
uenon Can you read? 


=. Do Fou know any other names on your ticket besides Bisbee's ? 
T Do; TAT a Jon voled for for President ? 


4 


. 


Do y ou know how far the limite of election district No. 12 north, east, 
wes — from Arredonda polling place pig 
0. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is the kind of evidence upon which the sworn 
returns of election officers are to be set aside and votes counted. 
You will observe that on cross-examination Pompey Godfrey says, 
“I do not know how I voted for Congress.” George Wood says he 
voted for Bisbee and others for Congress, which was im ible. Ned 
Lang says he did not read his ticket. William McClellan says he 
voted for Bisbee for Congress aud governor both. 

Ned Brown closes his testimony by saying that to the best of his 
knowledge he voted for Bisbee for governor. Robert Bullock says 
he voted for Bisbee for President. Phillip Jones says his intention 
was to vote for Bisbee for Senator. Isaac Henry says what he meant 
by being a registered voter was ‘‘ to vote a right Republican ticket 
and to vote for Mr. Bisbee.” He further says he intended to vote for 
Conover for Congress and Bisbee for governor. Benjamin Agent says 
he does not know for whom he voted for Congress. John Clifton 
says he voted for Bisbee for President, 

e witnesses swear they do not know whom Shey voted for; but 
the committee are certain they voted for Bisbee. Remember, these 
are all counted for Bisbee by the committee. 

And such swearing! Sir, I would as readily believe a man who 
swears to a wave on the ocean; or who, a month after it had fallen, 
identified a snow-flake in the avalanche and swore to it. Uponsuch 
evidence J aage Finley is deprived of 172 votes cast for him and Bis- 
bee has 191 added to the vote returned for him, thus making a dif- 
ference of 363 against Finley at this voting place alone. 

Sir, I will now call attention to the Newnansville poll. That poll 
is assailed on the charge of fraud, and the contestant asks that the 
return be rejected, and that no vote shall be counted for either party 
except such as has been proven by testimony aliunde., The return 

ve to Bisbee 150 votes, and to Finley 146; a very close vote indeed. 

he House should bear in mind that all the evidence on which Judge 
Finley’s vote was rejected at this voting place was taken in violation 
of law, after the expiration of the time for taking testimony, and 
hence cannot be looked to if we observe the law. 

1 what is the oramne an 3 e Mason Foster, a 
colored manager, appointed under the law, selec or the purpose, 
testifies that 3 ¢ ə votes were counted the managers pony ened 
them with the utmost fairness and without regard to the political 
character of the votes, and that in the destruction of the overplus 
ballots which had been cast, they were drawn from the box by and 
with the consent of each inspector, and without any knowl as 
to whether they were Democratic or Republican ballots, and that 
the destruction of said ballots was for the 7 9 only of making 
the tally-sheet of the voters correspond with the number of the bal- 
lots cast. He said that all was fairly done. 

He is asked this question: “State whether or not any legal votes 
were rejected at the polls?” Now listen to his response, the ae 
of a witness from a district thrown out by your committee. ol- 
lect thatit is a Republican who is i He says: “They were 
not.” State whether or not the election precinct on said day was 
quiet, peaceable, and orderly?” It was. 

Valentine, a deputy marshal, one of contestant’s witnesses, who 
was a 5 friend and supporter of contestant, swears, on page 
26 of the record: 

Well, the votes were counted out, and then there was more votes in the ballot- 
box than there was names to balance with; then the votes was all put back into 
the ballot-box, and shaken together, and then they put their hand into the box and 
took out, I think, twenty-nine votes to make the number even on the list. I thought 
they tried to do it fair. 

witness further testifies that there were several counts of the votes and 
several drawings from the ballot-box to make the number of ballots in the box 
correspond With the number of a on the poll list, as the law requires. He 


further testifies, on same 26 0 : 

I do not know whether they (the ballots in excess) were Democratic or Re- 
publican; they were not looked at. As far as I could see, everything went right, 
excepting one man was objected voting, but they let him vote; that was I 
see. 


In connection with this testimony we cite the law of Florida applicable to the 
subject, which des: 

o polls of an election shall be finally closed, the inspectors shall 
proceed to canvass the votes cast at said election, and the canvass shall be public 
and continued without adjournment until completed. 

“The votes shall be first counted; if the number of ballots shall exceed the num- 
ber of persons who shall have voted, as ma by the clerk’s list, the ballots 
shall be replaced in the box and one of the inspectors shall publicly draw out 
and destroy unopened, so many of such ballots as shall be equal to s excess.” 

I say, in view of the evidence in this case, that the requirement of 
the law was observed in every instance. The committee, with all 
its vigilance, with all its ability, has been unable to show a single 
instance in which this provision of the law was violated. 

And yet on acconnt of the enforcement of this law they ask that 
the poll be thrown out and not counted. That is the kind of argu- 
ment we encounter here ; that is the case which we have presented 
tous. Here again Judge Finley is deprived of 146 votes cast for 
him, This return is destroyed upon the evidence of one clerk in the 
land office, notwithstanding the strong swearing of the Republican 
officers who conducted the election. In these two voting places 
alone I have traced 509 improperly counted against Judge y, or 
contrary to law rejected when they voted for him. Thus the entire 
majority claimed by the committee for Mr. Bisbee is swept away. 

Mr. Speaker, although I do not conceive it essential to Mr. Fin- 
ley’s success in this contest that Brevard County should be counted 
for him, I will show briefly the outrage done him there. His major- 
ity was 148. This must be destroyed, andin pursuance of the general 
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policy of getting rid of enough votes to seat the contestant we find 
that Judge Finley’s majority there was suppressed and the county 
thrown out, and why? Because, say the committee, there had been 
no registration of the voters as required by law. 

Sir, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BeELTzHOOVER] has 
stated so clearly the facts of the case in this county that I adopt his 
statement. He is amember of the committee, I have examined the 
evidence and find him to have presented the case with strict accuracy: 


What ground did they assume for throwing out the count? The ground that 
the voters were not legally 8 There was no doubt about their being 
residents; no doubt about their living there, being citizens of Brevard County, 
and having all the mandatory and imperative — substantial qualifications of 
voters. But the gentlemen contend that they were notregistered. In this county, 
too, he took all the testimony himself out of time, without cross-examination, in 
the time that his testimony should have been taken in rebuttal. What did he do 
to show that the voters in Brevard County were not registered voters? 

He went to the clerk’s office, where the registration books of the county are 
kept. Did he call the clerk of the court, who has the custody of the registration 
books! No; that did not seem to suit him. He called a young uty clerk, a 
Mr. McCrary, who had been in the office only two months. He asked him if there 
was any legal registration books in that office for Brevard County. The young 
man answered, and honestly I presume, No, not to my knowl ” He next 
ee aS are the lists of electors returned to the clerk's office before the day 

tion?” 

The oy tes eee said, ‘To the best of my knowledge, some were and some 
were not.” d on such testimony as that Mr. Bisbee proposes to have you find, 
as the committee found, that the election in that pad oà was illegal because the 
voters were not registe: And in order, as I presume he tho 
1 he did not call the clerk of the court, who knew the but he called 
the sheriff. What ſor! To show that in one of the precincts the sheriff had not 
delivered the proper election papers and list of voters. 

By the way. the return from that precinct shows that Bisbee received 8 votes 
and Finley 9 votes. So you can utterly disregard that return, for it would make 
a difference of only 1 vote. 

But that sheriff said something more. He said that he took the ballot- boxes and 
lists of registered voters and proper election papers to every precinct in that 
county, except that one. Now, that proves incontestably that he took the regis- 
tration books and delivered them to the election board. 

Now, what next do they prove? They put in a certified copy of the return and 
a certified copy of the county regis list. What for? The allegation had 
been made, and unfortunately for them they believed it, that more votes had been 
paea there than were on the poll lists. Now, the fact was otherwise. They put 

this certified copy of the return of the vote, and it showed that there were more 
votes registered than there were A acces 

What did the registration list show? In that certified of the registration 
list, over the ture of the clerk of the court and under seal, it was stated 
that there was in his office a legal registration book for that 2 year. 
The certified copy of the return showed that the election was held and regular 
returns made from every precinct in the county, and that the vote was for Mr, 
Finley 222, and for Mr. Bisbee 74. 

Now, I will admit, for the sake of this argument, what I do not believe is true. 
that it may be possible that there were no legal tration lists sent to every 
precinct in that county. But there was incontestably on file in the office of the 
clerk of the court a legal registration book containing all the registered voters for 
each precinct. The clerk of the court certifies: “ This is a true and correct copy 
of the registration book now in this office.” 

Th ore these voters were legal voters, and the record of their ion 
was on file in the office of the clerk of the courtof Brevard County. That is proven 
clearly by the 9 of the contestant himself. In the discussion of the Cur- 
tin and Yocum case this very same point was raised. In that ease it was decided, 
in conformity with the decisionin the Wheelock case in Pennsylvania, that where 
a on law is even tory, requiring that every voter shall be regis- 

„if the voter is in fact 


ht, to corroborate 


asa uisite to votin tered, and the regis- 
tration · book at the county seat shows it, then, even if there Is no m list at 
the polls, the voter is a legal voter because he has complied with duty, and if 


the officers who are to furnish the precinct copies of the list fail to comply with 
their duty that does not disfranchise the voter. 

Now, on that reasonable view of the law, the minority of this Committee find 

this vote in Brevard County, honestly cast and in no way impeached, should 
be counted as cast and returned. 

All the evidence as to this county was taken in violation of law 
and ez parte, without notice to Judge Finley, and should not have 
been considered. 

Sir, in the other counties the wrong done Judge Finley is not less 
sae posite Votes honestly and fairly cast for him are thrown out, 
and votes never cast are counted for his opponent, till we wonder in 
contemplating it whether justice can be expected in an election case. 
This case of wrong may become a precedent for other similar out- 
rages hereafter. We would do well, therefore, to heed the admoni- 
tion given by Junius in the dedication of his letters to the English 
nation : 

Let me exhort and con you never to sufferan invasion of your 3 con- 
stitution, however minute the instance may appear, to pass by without a deter- 
mined resistance. another. They soon ac- 

and constitute law. to-day is doctrine. 


which 
fall or 

Sir, we boast of the superiority of our system of government and 
the freedom of the ballot in America. We should remember that of 
the 104,000 officers of the United States Government, less than three 
hundred are elected by the people directly, and less than four hun- 
dred are elected at all. Let us therefore be the more cautious 
when these come duly elected and properly accredited not to de- 
stroy or disregard their right. 

Mr. Speaker, twenty-nine hundred years ago the ballot was used 
in Athens. The Greek dicasts voted by ballot in giving their ver- 
dicts. In voting they used sea-shells, or beans, or balls of stone, or 
metal, colored black for condemnation or white for acquittal. 

The Romans used the ballotin voting more than two thousand years 
ago. In their elections if two candidates received the same number 
of ballots, the decision was made between them by drawing lots. 
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Although England originated the trial by jury, voting by ballot 
was not adopted there till 1872. es Grote advocated it, 
and it made steady progress, notwithstanding the wit and ridicule 
of 3081703 Smith were turned against it. This great writer likened 
the ballot-box to a monse-trap for catching Englishmen’s votes. In 
Australia and other colonies of Great Britain the ballot is used. 

In Germany all elections for the Reichstag are by ballot. Only reg- 
istered voters can vote. The ballot must be on white paper, folded 
by the elector and drop into a closed box. 

In Italy members of the Chamber of Deputies are elected by bal- 
lot. The elections are held in public halls, and to which only quali- 
fied voters are admitted. Spain, Belgium, Switzerland, and Austria 
all have the ballot. 

In the United States voting by ballot dates back to colonial times. 
Some of the constitutions adopted more than a century ago—as in 
New Jersey, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania—made voting by bal- 
lot obligatory, while some of the States have practiced viva voce 
voting. 

Sir, are we going to tear down or nullify this ancient method of 
ascertaining the will of freemen in the very Capitol of the country? 
Will we destroy freedom while sitting beneath the statue of Free- 
dom? What is the right to cast a vote worth if Con diregards 
it and bars its doors against the Representative sent here by it? If 
I know my own heart there is no power, no political exigency, that 
could force me to violate right and unseat one duly elected and sent 
here. I trust the time will never come when I will refuse a seat to 
any man fairly elected, whether he come from the North or the South, 
the East or the West, no matter what his political faith or creed. 

Sir, we should come manfully up and discharge our duty, no matter 
what consequences follow. . Webster seldom spoke more beauti- 
fully or more truly than when he said 


With consciences satisfied with discharge of duty no consequences can harm us. 
There is no evil that we cannot either face or fly from but the consequences of 
duty ed. A sense of duty pursues us ever. It we take to ourselves the 
wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost part of the sea duty performed 
or duty violated is still with us for our Happiness or our misery, 

We say the darkness shall cover us in the darkness, as in the 
tions are yet with us. from their power nor fly from their pres- 
ence. They are with us in this life; be with us at the close. And in that 
scene of inconceivable solemnity which lies yet farther onward we shall still find 
ourselves surrounded by the consciousness of duty, to pain us wherever it has 
been violated, and to console us so far as God in mercy may have given us 
grace to perform it. 


light our obli 
We cannot esca; fro a 


Internal-Reyenue Taxation. 


SPE E OH 


HON. WILLIAM H. HAT OA, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 22, 1882. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hav- 
ing under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxa- 
tion— 


Mr. HATCH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : I offered on yesterday an amendment to this bill, 
which is published in the Recorp of this morning, and which I de- 
sire to read as the foundation of the remarks that I propose now to 
make, It is to add to section 2 the following : 


Provided, That no farmer or planter nor the executor or administrator of such 
farmer or planter. nor the 3 of any minor, shall be required to pay a special 
tax as a dealer in leaf tobacco, or as a re’ dealer in leaf tobacco, or g to 
consumers or others tobacco produced by said farmer or planter, or by said ex- 
ecutor, administrator, Ce epee or received by either of them as rents from 
tenants who have produced the same on the land of the said farmer, planter, or 
minor, and all laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are heroby repealed : 
Provided, That nothing herein shall be so construed as to authorize any such 
or planter, or executor, administrator, or guardian to sell tobacco by ped- 
dling the same, or to appoint or employ others to sell tobacco for him, without the 
payment of the special tax. 

The law which I propose to repeal by this amendment is a proviso 
contained in the sixth clause of section 3244 of the Revised Statutes. 
I will explain to the committee the difference under this law between 
a dealer in leaf tobacco, who pays a licensed tax of $25 per annum, 
and a retail dealer in leaf tobacco, who is required to pay for his 
license a tax of $500 per annum. I read from the law: 


Deaiers in leaf tobacco, except retail dealers in leaf tobacco, as hereinafter de- 
Every person shall be regarded as a dealer in leaf tobacco, 
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And then comes this special proviso : 


Provided, thing 
bs goer pe shew farmer or planter F sells leaf tobacco 
at retail y to consumers, or who se 3 

See ree we DEVO yee A Seer x as leaf dealers or 
snuff, or eaf 
for export. 


I call the special attention of gentlemen of the committee who are 
at all interested in the subject to this definition in the law of a dealer 
in leaf tobacco under the license. The law says: 

Dealers in leaf tobacco e e eee paid a special 


tax as such, and to manufacturers of to , snuff, or cigars, and to such persons 
as are known to be purchasers of leaf tobacco for export. 


That is to say, any person taking out this license as a dealer in 
leaf tobacco can sell leaf tobacco only to some other licensed dealer 
or to a manufacturer of tobacco or cigars, or to an exporter of to- 
bacco. In other words, it is simply for the benefit of the commission 
merchant. Itrestricts his sales alone to other persons holding a like 
license from the Government. Nor can he sell a pound of tobacco to 
an unlicensed dealer. But mark the provisions of the law fixing a 
tax upon the men licensed to sell in the open market: 

Seventh. Retail dealers in leaf tobacco shall each pay $500, and if their annual 
sales exceed $1,000, shall each pay in addition thereto Ri cents for every dollar in 
excess of $1,000 of their sales. Every person shall be regarded as a retail dealer 
in leaf tobacco whose business it is to sell leaf tobacco in quantities less than an 
original hogshead, case, or bale; or who sells directly to consumers or to persons 
other than dealers in leaf tobaceo, who have paid a taxas such ; or to man- 
ufacturers of tobaeco, snuff, or cigars who have paid a special tax; or to persons 
who purchase in original — for Br opt dealers in leaf tobacco 
shallalso keep a book, and enter therein their purchases and sales, in a form 
and manner to be prescribed by the Com oner of Internal Revenue, which 
book shall be open at all times for the inspection of any revenue officer. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this seventh clause of section 3244 of the Re- 
vised Statutes is simply a legislative fraud. It attempts to cover up 
the fraudulent action of the men whoinduced Con to put it upon 
the statute-book It never was intended for the benefit of any class 
of men in the United States dealing in leaf tobacco. Without hav- 
ing the manliness to say so in the law, these persons who procured 
this legislation intended simply to prevent, to oe absolutely, 
the farmer and panor the grower of the crop, from selling itin the 
open market as he would any other product of the soil. 

The law declares that any man whosells less than a hogshead, less 
than a bale of tobacco, and sellsit to any other than a licensed dealer, 
is a retail dealer and shall pay $500 for that privilege, and if his an- 
nual sales exceed $1,000 shall pay in addition thereto 50 cents for 
every dollar in excess of $1,000. 

Mr. WHITE. And it was made on purpose to benefit the manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. HATCH. It was made for that purpose, and it was a fraud 
when it was done. I bave before me the report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, Execu- 
tive Document No. 4, Forty-seventh Congress, first session. On page 
38 of that document I find the number of the special tax-payers, and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue certifies that there are of 
retail dealers in leaf tobacco in the entire United States just five— 
one in the State of Arkansas, one in the State of Missouri, one in New 
York, one in South Carolina, and one in Tennessee. On p: 118 of 
that report I find that the amount of revenue which the Government 
derived from that special tax, from the Ist of July, 1881, to October 31, 
1881, was $583.34, and between the dates of July 1, 1880, and October 
31, 1880, there was not one dollar received from this ial tax. It 
was intended as a prohibition upon the farmer from selling under any 
circumstances to any person other than a licensed dealer a single 
pound of tobacco, and it has effectually served its ignominions pur- 
pose. ' 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. And yields little or no revenue. 

Mr. HATCH. I have just stated the amount of revenue obtained. 
The chairmanof the Committee on Ways and Means [ Mr. KELLEY] 

roposes in the bill now under consideration, very generously, to re- 
tas this tax on retail dealers in leaf tobacco from $500 to $250, and 
from 50 cents to 30 cents for each dollar on the amount of their 
annual sales in excess of $1,000. What a magnanimous concession 
to make to the great 3 interests of the country in a bill 
which proposes to “ ce internal-reyenue taxation!” 

Now, if the Committee on Ways and Means understands this propo- 
sition at all—and I put it in that shape because I am justified by 
their past action in questioning their information upon any subject ; 
and I do not take what the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means now say to this House as authority by any means, because 
they have already admitted to this House and to the country that 
they are incompetent and unwilling to deal with the greatest ques- 
tion that has ever been confided to them by the rules of this House— 
I say if they understand this question at all they must know that 
the reduction of this tax on retail dealers in leaf tobacco from $500 
to $250 is simply ey ean up the snare and the delusion and will 
bring no relief to the farmer and the planter, They must know that 
the law as thus amended would be as much of a prohibition as the 
law now in force. No member of the committee pretends that the 
proposed reduction of the special tax on the retail dealer in leaf 
tobacco would in the slightest de affect the restrictions and 
burdens imposed by the law on the farmer and planter, 


The majority of that committee are very prompt to respond to 
every demand of the manufacturers for relief from any tax or hard- 
ship of which they complain. They have already reported favor- 
ably to the House and passed An act to repeal so much of section 
3385 of the Revised Statutes as imposes an export tax on tobacco.” 

The chairman of the committee reported favorably ‘A bill relat- 
ing to exportation of tobacco, snuff, and cigars in bond free of tax 
to adjacent foreign territory,” and recently asked the House for unani- 
mous consent to consider and the same, when I interposed an 
objection, I do not complain that these several bills are not merito- 
rious, but I do contend that in all the bills reported from that com- 
mittee relating to tobacco, during the entire session, there is not 
one single word or sentence proposing to relieve the great laboring 
and farming classes of the country from a single burden now resting 
upon them under the law—not one. Hence my objection to those 
measures. 

I hold in my hand a copy of a paper called the Tobacco Leaf, of 
March 11, 1882, which is recognized, I believe, by manufacturers 
throughout the United States as a valuable authority upon all FRSA 
tions affecting the tobacco trade. I find in this paper a letter dated 
Cincinnati, March 7, 1882, and signed by T. R. Spence, a prominent 
manufacturer of tobacco in Cincinnati. This letter is written tothe 
manufacturers, urging them to combine their strength and power and 
influence in this country against the pee of any bill 8 
relieve the farmer of this burden and unjust discrimination. The 
writer, referring to the attempt made to pass, under a motion to sus- 
pend the rules, what he denominates the“ free-leaf bill,” on the 6th 
of March last, says: 

Should this demonstration of favor lead the committee to incorporate the bill 
into a revenue measure it would of course ; but if they do not report it, then 
it will be in order for the friends of the bill to move it as an amendment to an 
revenue bill reported by the committee, when a bare majority vote will pass it. 
There is no reason to suppose that it will not relatively be equally strong in the 
Senate, as that body is now constituted, as in the House, and that if defeated, it 
can only be done by the combined and determined opposition of the whole tobacco 
interests of the country. k 

It seems almost unnecessary to illustrate to practical tobacco men the disaster 
which such a change of law would involve. 

Already it is well known that the sale of manufactured and tax-paid tobacco is 
comparatively very small in Topaca gronin districts. owing to the fact that the 
consumption has gone to the natural leaf. ese encroachments are serious, and 
will extend with the area of tobacco cultivation, in spite of all the existing restric- 
tions of the law. What, then, may be expected, if these barriers be all removed, 
mw me law practically say to consumers, use tax-paid or untaxed tobacco as you 

0086 
S How long would it be before the small farmers and market gardeners in the 
vicinity of every city, town, and pinche Ep aie center of the en untry would 
be cultivating their fields of tobacco to be sold along with their vegetables daily 
at every market-place and country store, tied up in neat and convenient packages 
for re pe smoking, accompanied with printed directions for sweetening and 
preparation 
; It is needless to intimate how cheap such tobacco could be sold, and the millions 
it would save annually to the laboring-men, farmers, and mechanics of the country, 
for the great bulk of the revenue of tobacco comes from that source. 


He need not feel concerned about the action of the Committee on 
Ways and Ways “incorporating this bill into a revenue measure” 
because of the emphatic approval of the proposition by so large a 
vote of the House. That committee is a “law unto itself,” and will 
not heed this or any other like “demonstration” by the House un- 
less indorsed by the caucus of the majority. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have resented in argument before the Ways 
and Means Committee and on the floor of this House the imputation 
coming from the manufacturers of tobacco throughout the United 
States, that the farmers of the country are asking to be relieved 
of this odious restriction with the view of becoming peddlers of 
tobacco. Idenyit. Isay there is not one chance in ten thousand that 
any farmer who raises tobacco wants to put it upon the market asa 
peddler, But in order to treat these manufacturers with perfect 
fairness, if they really have any fear that small farmers may engage 
to some extent in peddling tobacco directly to the consumers, and 
thereby interfere with the immense profits that the manufacturers 
are now making, I have, at the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. CARLISLE, ] who is a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, added to my amendment these words: 

Provided, That nothing herein shall be so construed as to authorize any such 
farmer or planter, or executor, administrator, or guardian, to sell tobacco by ped- 
dling the same, or to 3 or employ others to gell tobacco for him, without the 
payment of the special tax. 

This precludes the farmer from selling his crop by or through an 
agent or any one employed by him for this purpose, and would effect- 
ually bar him from the privilege of selling the same “at every market- 
place and country store, tied upin neat and convenient packages for 
chewing and smoking.” 

Dr. Spence has a very erroneous estimate of the average Western 
farmer, and especially of those who live in the tobacco-growing sec- 
tions of my own State; they do not desire, nor would they avail 
themselves of, any such privilege. 1 admit that they could make in- 
dividual sales, even to consumers, but could not become peddlers 
themselves or appoint agents to sell for them. 

Every member of the House when he comes to vote upon the amend- 
ment must do so with the explanation I have given staring him in 
the face, und with knowledge of the fact that the amendment, with 
the proviso, merely gives to the planter or farmer who raises a to- 
bacco crop, large or small, the privilege of going into the open mar- 
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ket and selling that tobacco as he would sell any other product 
grown upon his farm, to the highest bidder; and the moment the 
tobacco passes into the hands of the purchaser it becomes subject 
to the internal-revenue law, and to the regulations of the revenue 
department; so that the revenue which the Government now de- 
rives from this source will not be affected to the extent of a single 
dollar in the year. 

But gentlemen ask “what is the necessity of this legislation?” I 
will answer. In the West there are many small growers of tobacco 
who grow less than a hogshead or bale, and who cannot afford to 
send it in small packages one or two hundred miles to a tobacco 
dealer to have it sold; there being but a limited numberof licensed 
buyers they fix the price upon the small crops. Hence the farmer 
is either compelled to sell at the price they fix or his tobacco hangs 
in his barn and rots. 

Mr. HOUSE. How does this bill affect the law of the Forty-sixth 
Congress on this subject? 

Mr. HATCH. The lawto which the gentleman refers allows dealers 
in leaf tobacco who buy only to the amount of 25,000 pounds to take 
out a license at $5; but such a dealer can only sell to another licensed 
dealer. That does not affect this question at all. The complaint 
which the farmer and the planter make to-day is that by the legi 
lation of Congress they are restricted from going into the open market 
and selling the crop grown by their toil upon their own land as they 
would sell any other crop. 

Mr. HOUSE. If the gentleman will allow me, the act of the Forty- 
sixth Congress, the act of June 16, 1880, allows country merchants 
or others to deal in leaf tobacco to the amount of 25,000 pounds by 
paying a license of $5 pe annum. Any man who pays this tax may 

uy from the farmer the tobacco raised on his own Now the 
point to which I wish to direct the gentleman’s attention is, whether 
the bill before the House does not seek to repeal that privilege; 
ae ee by implication repeal that provision of the act of June 16, 


Mr. HATCH. I will answer the gentleman. I have no doubt in 
the world that this bill does repeal that provision, not by implica- 
tion, but by direct terms; for it says: 

That on and after tho © of this act, except as hereinafter provided, the 


taxes herein specified imposed by the internal-revenue laws now in force be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed. ‘3 


Mr. HOUSE. Then this bill takes away from the small raisers of 
tobacco the poor privilege they have had under the act of June 16, 
1880? 


Mr. HATCH. Unquestionably; and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I take it, have never had their attention called to it. As I 
said a while ago, I do not believe they have examined this question. 
They have taken the reports of the managers of the convention 
of manufacturers which was held in Washington City a short while 
ago as authority on this subject. These manufacturers have com- 
bined to defeat the passage of the amendment I have offered. This 
Dr. Spence said, in closing the letter from which I read an extract: 


I do not believe the tobacco men will tamely submit to such an outrage, but 
pas they will exhibit their spirit and manhood by fighting against it to the bitter 
end. 


It is the AY a repeal of this outrageous and infamous restriction 
which prohibits the farmer from selling his tobacco as he would sell 
his crop of corn or wheat, in the open market, for which I earnestly 
contend to-day. The gentlemen who oppose this amendment say that 
the repeal of this restriction will encourage the use of unmanufactured 
tobacco, and in that way will decrease the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. Ido not believeit. I believe that in the tobacco belt of the 
United States, wherever tobacco can be grown at all, every man 
owning a piece of land, or who rents one and prefers to chew or 
smoke unmanufactured tobacce, now grows in his own garden or truck 
patch as much as he can use or consume at home. All over my sec- 
tion of the State of Missouri, and all over the West so far as I have 
any personal pares, Sy you will see these little patches of tobacco 
grown by the poorer classes and by the farmers, who prefer to raise 
their own tobacco rather than pay the price put upon manufactured 
tobacco. There are other persons who as a matter of choice and taste 
prefer to use the natural leaf, or unmanufactured tobacco. But sup- 
pose the amendment I have offered does have the effect stated ; have 
we come to that point in the history of this country where the na- 
tional Government must deny to a elass of its citizens the privilege 
of smoking a home-made cigar or chewing a little green tobacco? 
Is there to be perpetuated such an inquisition as this simply be- 
cause the erining ol the privilege which I ask may take an infini- 
tesimalsum from the magnificent profits made by the manufacturers 
of tobacco in the Uni States? The argument in favor of these 
restrictive laws is prompted by the same spirit and motives which 
seek to perpetuate the high protective import duties on many of the 
necessaries of life and which compel the masses of the American peo- 
ple to pay enormous and burdensome tribute into the coffers of the 
manufacturers. Looked at from another point of view, the attempt 
by legislation to force the poorer classes in the tobac wing sec- 
tions to use only manufactured tobacco is as unjustifiable as would be 
an attempt to compel the poor man to use only imported brandy or 
champagne as a beverage, or to be denied even the necessaries of life 
unless he pays some tribute to favored manufacturers. 
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Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

r. HATCH. With pleasure. 

Mr. BUTTERWORT While the internal-revenue system re- 
mains are you in favorof 1 man to brew his own ale 
and distill his own ‘‘ potheen” or whisky ? 

Mr. HATCH. Is that the extent of the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Thatis one, and it is in the same line sug- 
gested by my friend from Missouri. 

Mr. HATCH. I think not, but I will answer it. I do not believe 
in the constitutionality of any law that prohibits the producer, the 
grower of a crop, from using it himself or in his cose Oe he pleases. 
I am in favor of that Anglo-Saxon system of laws which recognizes 
the majesty of the proprietor, the head of the household, over his 
own home, his castle; and at the earliest practicable period I will 
favor the repeal of the entire internal- revenue system and shut out 
from that palace the miserable espionage of every single employé of 
the Federal Government from one end of the land to the other. |Ap- 

lause. 
: Mr. BUTTERWORTH. That is, you would break down the in- 
ternal-revenue system. 

Mr. HATCH. I would break down by repeal any system of taxa- 
tion that destroys the principle I am contending for and encourages 
a detestable se som, over the sanctity of the domestic life of our 


people. [Applause. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. But that does not answer my question, 
which is, whether, while we continue the internal-revenue system, 
the gentleman would be willing to have that done which would 
practically defeat the collection of the taxes? 

Mr. HATCH. If it will defeat the collection of internal-revenue 
taxes for the small farmers and producers of tobacco to sell the pro- 
duct of their own toil in the open market unrestrained by law, let 
the revenue to this extent go, and maintain the majesty and freedom 
of the citizen. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. And raise the revenue on something else? 

Mr. HATCH. Raise it on something else. But that is not this 

uestion. The farmer does not ask 2 a manufacturer, and 
the gentleman's question is not in the line of my argument. The 
farmer does not manufacture tobacco, he produces it. He does not 
ask even the poor privilege of twisting it and then putting it under 
a fence corner and pressing it into shape, which has been declared to 
be a violation of this law. He only asks for the pavia of an 
American citizen, to go into the market and sell to the highest and 
best bidder what mother earth produces through his sweat and toil. 
That is all the prelege he is contending for. In this amendment 
he pledges the manufacturer that he will not become a peddler or 
manufacturer, nor will he permit any one to sell his tobacco for him. 
He only asks the privilege of taking it to the nearest market and sell- 
ing it as other crops are sold. 

n this connection I will read an extract from a letter which I 
have received from a large tobacco-grower in my district, living in 
in the county of Putnam. He writes me as follows: > 

We are very much pleased to see that you are still working away ny be to- 
bacco bill, which is to relieve the producers from the revenue tax en y- I 
speak for many thousands. If that is accomplished there will soon be a vast 
amount of tobacco raised here; but as it is now itis entirely stopped, and will 
remain so until the e is free from tax and the monopoly of commission men 
and manufacturers is broken up. 

At this time the manufacturers will not talk to a producer about buying his to- 
bacco, but will tell him they can buy to a better advantage of the commission men. 
So they can, as they can get it at their own price. One manufacturer will not bid 
against another, as they can have it all their own way as soon as the poe puts 
his tobacco into the commission men's hands. Now, I would say, take no revenue 
off tobacco except to relieve the producer Lesage and tobacco will be cheaper to 
the consumer and a greater source of revenue. It is a matter of fact that many 
thousands are now on half rations, both in chewing and smoking, that is, those 
who have to buy, owing to the high price. The producer never realizes any of the 
high prices; all those that handle it make the easy money. I wish you success in 
your undertaking, and I am not alone. I have not seen a man yet but says he 
knows that this is one of the most unjust laws that was ever enacted. 

That is a sampleof a large number of letters that I have received 
from farmers living in the district I have the honor to represent, and 
fairly expresses their views upon this subject. 

In conclusion I want to say a word or two about this bill. Its 
first proposition is to repeal the stamp tax on bank checks, drafts, 
orders, and vouchers. If the Ways and Means Committee will bring 
that proposition before this House as a separate and independent 
one I will very cheerfully vote forit. I have never believed in a 
stamp tax. Ido not believe in any system of stamp taxes, and of 
all the war taxes left to-day upon the statute-book there is less fair- 
ness, justice, and equality in this two-cent check-stamp than any other 
I know of. Asa plain illustration of it, the poor woman who works 
daily for her living and earns her little sum, which she hoards in 
the savings-bank, when she comes to buy a load of fuel in the win- 
ter and wishes to draw two or three dollars out of the bank has to 
put a two-cent stamp upon the check, while the great railroad king 
of this generation when he comes to buy a railroad and draws his 
check for $6,000,000 pays simply two cents, the same tax that the 

r laboring-woman pays for her two or three dollars in the svinge 
Bank: For that reason I would cheerfully vote for the repeal of thi 
measure. But this is the only one in connection with this bank 
proposition that I will favor at this time. Now I have said that I 
did not have a great deal of confidence—— 


Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him if he is 
opposed to the removal of the tax upon proprietary medicines? They 
are ag rye o7 te laboring-men and the farmers. 

Mr. H. ell, that depends altogether upon whether it is 
coupled with something else. Standing by itself or in this connec- 
tion Iwill not vote forit. Iwill not vote for the removal of any of the 
taxes embraced in this bill, except the repeal of the tax on matches, 
unless you begin at the right end of the line and relieve the laboring- 
men and farmers of the country at the same time that you relieve 
the manufacturers of proprietary and patent medicines, the bankers, 
and capitalists. 

Mr. SPARKS. You do that by repealing the stamp tax on pro- 
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Mr. HATCH. No, sir, not to any 5 extent, if at all. 
The repeal of that tax simply inures to the benefit and profit of the 
proprietor and manufacturer, nót to the consumer. 

But I was going to say that I do not take everything that comes 
from the Ways and Means Committee as authority, and I wish to add 
just this much in conclusion: I had the honor of addressing a few 
remarks to this committee when the tariff-commission bill was before 
the House, and I expressed myself in rather plain language in regard 
to that bill, as well as in i to the Ways and Means Committee 
for advocating it upon this floor. And I desire to say now, after the 
President has wrestled with the subject for several weeks, that not 
a single criticism which was made upon that bill from the beginning 
to the end of its consideration in the House has not been justified by 
subsequent developments. Take one of these page-boys before me, 
blindfold him, and start him out in search of nine members of this 
body to serve as tariff commissioners, and he would search in vain for 
nine men as ill-qualified in character, ability, and special fitness for 
the work of revising the tariff as are the men selected by the Presi- 
dent out of two hun applicants and after a month of Cabinet con- 

tations. 


Election Contest—Smith ys. Shelley. 


SPEECH 


0 


HON. AMB ROSE A. RANNE X, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 20, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Smith vs. 
Shelley, from the fourth Congressional district of Alabama— 


Mr. RANNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before proceeding to the discussion of this case I 
wish to advert to the fact that the contestant, Mr. Smith, died after 
the committee had agreed upon their report as it now appears before 
the House. Having found that he was elected and entitled to the seat 
which the contestee, Mr. Shelley, now holds, the committee were of 
the opinion that the legal effect of the death of Mr. Smith was to 
leave the seat vacant, and that it must be so declared. The resolu- 
tions ay, worst were then changed and framed upon that theory. As- 
suming that the finding of the committee is correct upon the main 
issue, I soppor no one will seriously controvert the other proposition, 
and Í shall not therefore discuss that point. I am aware that some 
membersupon this side of the House have been inclined, from personal 
considerations or motives of expediency, to allow this contest now 
to pass by and let the sitting member remain. But Iinsist that this 
would be a plain violation of the duty of the House if he was not 
elected. The House has no right to elect a member; that is the right 
of the electors of the district. Mr. Shelley has already been allowed 
to occupy a seat in this House during two terms of Congress when 
his right to the seat was contested, and this is the first time that any 
one has been able to get a report before the House for determination. 
Each prior contest was sent to a committee, and no report whatever 
was made. At each time grave charges were made against the elec- 
tion, similar to those made in this contest. It is now due to that 
district that this contest be decided, and let the legal consequences 
of that decision follow, whatever they may be. 

I come, therefore, to the single question before the House: Was Mr. 
Smith elected to the Forty-seventh Congress? Upon the evidence 
and proofs found in the printed record it appears to me to be so plain 
as to be placed beyond the realm of dispute. Indeed, if gentlemen 
have read the record, with the reports, and become familiar with 
the facts, it seems to me that it might be considered a reflection 
upon their intelligence to assume that any further presentation or 
argument of the case is needed. But as all members have not 
probably been enabled for the want of time to thus familiarize them- 
selves with the facts, I will proceed to present the case as fully as I 
may. 
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Contestee was awarded his certificate on a declared vote of 9,301 for 
himself, 6,650 for Mr. Smith, and 1,693 for one Mr. Stevens, a colored 
man, who ran or played the rôle of an assumed third candidate. 
This gave contestee an apparent majority of 958 over both the other 
candidates, and a plurality of 2,651 over Mr. Smith. How this result 
was achieved in a Republican district with an undoubted majority 
of from 15,000 to 18,000, when there is a free ballot and an honest 
count, is the interesting question which has been investigated in the 
present contest. Listen, and I will tell you. I have to say, gen- 
erally, that it was achieved, first, by rejecting the returns, or for 
the want of poo returns, from fourteen precincts—seven in Dal- 
las County, four in Lowndes County, and one each from the coun- 
ties of Wilcox, Perry, and Hale—arising in some of them from the 
fault, mistake, or ignorance, of the inspectors, and in others occa- 
sioned by the wrongful conduct of the partisan friends of the con- 
testee ; secondly, by means of conspiracy and fraud. The contestant 
in his printed brief, filed for the use of the committee and the House, 
asserts : 


. means resorted to in order to defeat contestant in the fourth Congres- 
si district of Alabama. 


The members must judge how far this claim is sustained in the 
case as I state it. 

In the fourteen precincts from which there were no legal returns, 
the actual vote as cast at elections legally held was in the te 
4,029 for Mr. Smith and 282 for contestee. Ilay Mr. Stevens aside, for 
he becomes of no account in the computations to be made on a ques- 
tion of plurality, and asin fact he seems to have received few, if any, 
votes in the precincts now being considered. 

If the House count the vote as actually cast in these fourteen re- 

ected precincts and correct the official count accordingly, this elects 

r. Smith by a plurality of 1,098 votes over Mr. Shelley, and without 
disturbing the returns made in the other precincts and counties. 

This the committee have done upon satisfactory proof being made 
of the vote as actually cast by legal electors, under a rule of elec- 
tion law which will not be controverted by any member; it is the 
law of Alabama also: 


It is the election that entitles the to office, and if one is legally elected by 
receiving a 2 of legal votes right is not impaired by any omission or 
negligence of the managers subs-quent to the election. (State ex rel. Spence vs. 
The ndge of the Ninth Judicia Circuit, 13 Ala. Rep., 805.) 

Nor will a mistake by the of the election in counting the votes and 
declaring the result vitiate the election. Such a mistake may 
rected; the pase receiving the highest number of votes becomes ent: 
office. (State ezrel. Thomas vs. Judge of the Circuit Court, 9 Ala. Rep., 338.) 


In the report of the majority will be found references to the evi- 
dence and proofs by which the actual vote as castis established, and 
I challenge the closest and most careful ecrutiny of the same. I 
will not stop to show whether the returns were so defective as to jus- 
tify their rejection in all cases by the county sa isors. Iconcede 
that point for the purposes of the argument. Most of them were de- 
fective and not in conformity to law, without doubt. Concede that 
they all were, and then it becomes simply and only a question of 
competency and sufficiency of proof. 

In that view, as assertions and denials on either side are easy 
and unsatisfactory when standing alone, members will please see 
what the proofs are. They will find the evidence to be plenary in 
every instance, and without any substantial conflict or contradic- 
tion. The vote as proved accords with the report of the United 
States 5 made to the chief supervisor, when there was one 
made at all, as there was in most instances. 

We do not need to use the supervisors’ reports as substantial evi- 
dence, The competency of that class of evidence admits of some 
question, and is the subject of a division of opinion among members 
of the committee. They being in evidence and printed in the record, 
are referred to only as confirming or not the testimony of the wit- 
nesses called to prove the u facts. The vote as sworn to cor- 
responds in most every instance with what was the well known state 
of the vote in each precinct in prior elections and as known to well- 
informed individuals. 

After contestant had adduced proof deemed sufficient, and which, 
if not impeached or controlled by counter-evidence, appears to be 
adequate, to prove the issue in hand, contestee in no instance, as I 
now remember, has attempted to impeach or control the same by evi- 
dence of hisown. He and his counsel and the author of the minority 
report have contented themselves with criticisms upon the testi- 
mony of contestant, attacks apon his witnesses because of their alleged 
ignorance and 8 and with technical objections which are in 
my judgment, and in the judgment of the committee, unsound. 

It would have been much more satisfactory if the contestee had 
adduced evidence on his own part to show, if he could, that what 
contestant’s witnesses testified to was not true. If the vote as sworn 
to was untrue or improbable even, there was ample means of proof. 
For instance, in the seven precincts in Dallas County the Democratic 
vote sworn to ranged from 1 to 40. If more than that yoted in either 
of the precincts it was easy to prove it. 


It must be remembered that this is not a case, so far as re; the 
fourteen precincts now being considered, where the contestant is at- 
tempting to overthrow and control the returns of sworn officers of 
elections, as against presumptions of verity. The rule of law is 
quite different in such a case. 

To come down to more detail. As to precinct Prairie Bluff, in Wil- 
cox County, the rejection of the return was on such flimsy ground and 
the proof of the vote cast so clear that the author of the minority re- 
port concedes that that voteshould becounted. If he concedes any- 
thing which is adverse to contestee, I will not dwell on it as need- 
ing ant argument. The vote there was 335 for Smith and 24 for Mr. 

elley. 

The seven precinct returns rejected in Dallas County were simply 
irre and informal, some of thom only because the inspectors or 
some of them signed by their mark, not being able to write. The vote 
is proved by the evidence of the inspectors, supervisors, and others, 
who were present at sae pona baw e ballots cast, counted and tal- 
lied, and knew personally whereof they testified. There are gen- 
erally two or three witnesses to the main facts, and in one instance, 
where the Democratic United States su isor acted, his report 
accords with that of the other officer of the kind. 

The author of the minority report has made strictures upon the 
testimony of one Martin in Martin’s precinct 

He has singled this one out in an earnest search to find something 
to comment upon. Here the contestee has not attempted to prove 
the facts sworn to to be untrue, contenting himself with the conten- 
tion that an i tor who could not read or write was unable to 
count ballots accurately. This inspector had the help of two other 
men who could read and write and who joined him in making the 
count. Nathan Stratten, a minister of the gospel, helped him. Siow 
let every member read all the evidence of Messrs. Martin and Petti- 
way in direct and cross examination, compare the same with the 
United States supervisor’s report and the imperfect return made by 
the ees, PO and see that they all agree, and with whatscrupulous 
care and fidelity they discharged their duty, and that nota scintilla of 
evidence is adduced outside of it to discredit their evidence or affect 
the facts sworn to, whenif it existed it was at hand and could be had, 
and he will find a verification of what I say as to the criticisms made 
as to this precinct. And ifthe proof as to that isan instance of the 
weakest, what shall be said of the others? I shall not go into the 
other proof as to the Dallas County precincts now refe: to, asthe 
same is uncontradicted and without conflict and does not require it, 
provided any faith can be placed in human testimony. I do not con- 
sider that there is any occasion for it, but shall allude hereafter to 
some general criticisms deemed captious. 

If the elections in these seven precincts were conducted by illit- 
erate officers the Democratic partisans of contestee were responsible 
for it, and defective returns were just what was schemed and planned 
for in a manifest conspiracy, designed either to prevent elections be- 
ing held in most of the thirty-one precincts of Dallas County, or fail- 
ing in that, to have them so held and the returns so made as to lead 
to the rejection of the returns, That e is made by contestant 
in this case, and, to my mind, is proved by the evidence. Let us ver- 
ify this charge. The first step was for the board of county supervis- 
ors, com of the sheriff, probate judge, and clerk of the circuit 
court, (and which said board were to canvass the returns made from 
the precincts, ) to appoint three inspectors for each polling precinct, 
under a legal obligation resting upon them by virtue of a statute to 
give the Republican party at least one of them. 

The Republican organization asked to be allowed to suggest suit- 
able persons for Republican inspectors. This request was declined. 
Two intelligent persons were appointed as Democratic inspectors. 
They were strong partisans. A supposed Republican was appointed 
for the third inspector. Save in two or three instances this third 
man was not known personally to the appointing power, but was 
su by somebody, but by whom the 8 ju and the 
sheriff swear they do not know or remember. It is, however, a 
po aba fact that they were all either doubtful Republicans or 
illiterate. This, whether designed or not, prepared the way and ren- 
dered probable what eee and may be presumed to have been 
contemplated. What contestant c es as to the intention and de- 
"r anan action may be given in his own language as printed in 

8 brief: 


uch 
more prudent to open no polls of election, the two educated white a in- 
ignorant negro man, > supposed to be a Republican, (on account of his color,) is left 


anes to have no polls open 
fact that at the State election held in August of the same year the sheriff, 
being candida‘ 


2 which time nes, e to have been elected, polls were open and elections held 
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Let the House judge of this by what happened. When the day of 
election arrived the inspectors appointed from the Democratic party, 
and some of those appointed as sup Republicans, did not appear 
at the polls and act as inspectors, but kept away altogether ; or, if 
any one appeared, he refused to act. The result was that in most 
of the precincts the polls were not opened, and the vote of those pre- 
einets was lost entirely to Mr. Smith, as we do not and cannot legally 
compute the vote which would probabl have been cast, In some 
few precincts where the Democrats were in a majority—three in num- 
ber, I think—the Democratic inspectors did appt and hold an elec- 
tion, and the returns were counted by the of county supervisors. 

By the law of Alabama, in the absence of any inspector the rest of 
them may fillthe vacancy; and if all are absent the electors present 
may choose a new board and proceed. 

In most of the precincts in Dallas County the electors did not know 
enough of Ia w or failed to choose other inspectors and to proceed with 
the election. Elections were held in a few precincts where the Dem- 
ocrats were in a majority, and the returns from them were counted, 
showing an aggregate majority as returned for contestee in those pre- 
cincts of 536 over contestant. 

It appears that the Democratic United States supervisors acted with 
like unanimity in Dallas County in not appearing and discharging 
their duty, in spparent concert with the e It appears also 
that the ot-boxes and the necessary and usual instructions and 
blanks for poll lists and returns were not distributed so as to reach 
the polls in Republican precincts. The sheriff says he distributed 
them. But if io did it must have been to the officers of his own 
party, who retained them. In the seven precincts named, where 
contestant has proved the vote because of the rejection of the re- 
turns, the b did not come, and cigar-boxes had to be used for 
ballot-boxes. 

The board of county canvassers rejected returns because not signed 
by the inspectors, and even when signed by their mark, when that 
was the probable and natural result of their action in appointing 
illiterate men, and which may fairly be presumed to have been in- 
tended at the outset. The sheriff, one of the board, joined in rejecting 
returns because they were informal and insufficient, when he is re- 
sponsible for it, for the reason that he failed to furnish the necessary 
and usual written instructions and forms. 

No statute enacted nid hepa Sere inspectors should be able to read 
and write. No penalty attached to the neglect of the sheriff to dis- 
tribute the ballot-boxes and requisite blanks. It was no misde- 
meanor punishable by law for inspectors not to appear or to appear 
and refuse to act, al ough the statute imposed it asa duty. They 
could say, and perhaps did say, among themselves: “ We will not go 
and act. If we do not appear, the law provides a mode of conduct- 
ing an election in our absence. Now, we will keep away and see if 
those colored voters know enough to hold an election and make re- 
turns according to law; our party has not got any votes in twenty- 
eight precincts of Dallas County worth looking after. We will with- 
hold the blanks and all written instructions, and leave the colored 
men to their own unaided resources.” But when they conspired 
together for the end indicated, and thus involved the violation of a 
duty imposed by express statute, I submit that it was a criminal con- 
spiracy. 

eNO, sir, I ask the gentlemen of the other side if they will aid in 
the accomplishment of such a conspiracy and take the fruits of it? 
The whole drift of what is said in the minority report lies in that 
direction, and if sustained will have that result. Kk at it. See 
the kind of objections made and criticisms indulged in. They are 
based on the allegation that the electors and officers in the precincts 
in question were ignorant and did not do their duty; did not know 
enough to administer the requisite oath; were unable to read and 
count the ballots properly; could not write out the requisite poll 
lists and returns; did not preserve the ballots, but sent them in 
some cases to the county canvassers, (as the law once required in 
Alabama,) and therefore should not be believed as witnesses. 

If there was ever a case where judges should not exact the strict- 
est proof, thisisthatcase. But here there is no occasion for the ex- 
ercise of any favor in that re , a8 the contestant could and did 
make strict, competent, and ample proof of the requisite facts. One 
oath administered was as follows: 

I told them to raise their hand and say, you solemnly swear to go forth and do 
the best they could in this election, to discharge those duties. 

It is said that hats were used in counting in one case, directory 
statutes not being literally complied with in some particulars; that 
it is not proved that the voters were legal electors. 

The inspector, or the electors, knew enough of law to organize the 
polls and enable voters to cast their ballots. It ed rai g that a board 
of inspectors was duly appointed and sworn, and that they received 
the ballots offered, it is to be presumed under a rule of law well settled 
that the votes were legal until the contrary is shown, and there is 
no evidence to the contrary. Contestant did not prove the vote by 

roducing the written ballot itself. That was not necessary, as the 

ots were not preserved, and were not shown to be in existence 

intact when the evidence was taken, but the contrary appears in 
most cases, 

I do not adopt the rule of law invoked as sound. Certainly the 
rule does not apply in this case, as the law relating to their preserva- 
tion was not kept in many instan and the statute at best is not 
such as to insure the safe keeping of the ballots intact. 


It is objected that the voters were not called to prove how they 
voted. When returns are to be contested, and there is a conflict of 
evidence, the evidence of the voter is often important. It was so in 
Bisbee va. Finley, where a false count and return by the inspectors 
was alleged and attempted to be proven. Not so here, where the 
thing to be proved is what was the vote as cast and counted in the 
absence of a return. In Bisbee vs. Finley the author of the minority 
report said the evidence of the voters did not amount to anything, 
and he disregarded the evidence of 259 of them, saying that the other 
kind of evidence was better and more reliable. Here the other kind 
of evidence is used, and the same gentleman now says that is good 
for nothing, and the voters should be called. So it goes with him 
the same rule of law is sound at one time and unsound at another. 

It will be seen that the vote of the seven precincts in Dallas 
County, as proved, is 2,158 for Mr. Smith and 54 for Mr. Shelley. Al- 
ovine this, and it reduces neers majority to 547. Deduct from 
this the majority of 311 got in Prairie Bluff precinct, in Wilcox 
County, which was rejected on a frivolous pretext, and which the 
minority report concedes should be counted, and the majority is 
reduced to 236 only. 

I now proceed to the other six of the fourteen rejected precincts, 
to which I now ask the attention of the House. Here the rejection 
arose from defective, or the want of, returns, which was the result 
of attempted and partly successful frauds. 

In Hopewell precinct, Lowndes County, the vote of 116 for Mr. 
Smith and 17 for Mr. Shelley was not counted because of insufficient 
and defective returns. As this affects the majority by only 99 votes 
I will spend little time upon it. The evidence is reasonably satisfac- 
tory in the absence of all contradiction and counter-proof as to what 
the vote was, Contestee’s evidence comes from two witnesses, and 
bears not on that issue but on the alleged tampering with the box 
after the count was made. His witnesses are implicated in the 
charge. They evade rather than meet the charge made upon them, 
and were not cross-examined because no opportunity was afforded. 
One of them, Sheriff Graves, was implicated in another transaction of 
the same kind, and was indicted soon after for the alleged offenses. 
At best it only tends to prove that the returns of the vote were not 
made by the inspectors, or were abstracted by somebody from the 
box before it reached the county canvassers. The objection made 
to this ae is that only two inspectors acted. The Democrats 
declined to act, although present part of the time. Others were 
chosen, and the ballots were taken regularly and deposited, and a 
return made, but the box was tampered with by somebody afterward 
and the returns abstracted. The return, however, was irregular, as 
only two inspectors signed it. No Democrat would act, evidently 
for the purpose of destroying the poll or preventing a regular return, 
and we find that the vote cast should be counted. 

As to Benton precinct, another of the fourteen precincts alluded 
to, I willsimply repeat what I have inserted in my report, as cover- 
ing all I have to say: 

It appears that at the election in Benton, in the same county, the appointed 
Democratic inspectors present on the morning of the election refused to open the 
polls and hold an election, 33 was too late to open the polls. The hour of 
nine o'clock ie aritred, the mblican colored electors Spree seeing that 
no election was to be held, under the election law of Alabama, and held 
the election, which resulted in having cast for the contestant 156 ballots. The ap- 
pointed Democratic inspectors, who said it was too late, and said there would a 
no election that day for Garfield or Hancock,” then opened a second polling place 
and held an election, where 51 ballots were cast for contestee. The box from this 
second polling place was received by the county returning oflicer (the sheriff), 
and the box containing the 156 ballots cast for contestant was rejected by the 
sheriff and not counted by the board of county su ; the contents of the 
ballot-box are exhibited in the record. 

We hold, as matter of law, that the sheriff should have received the ballot- 
box and permitted it to go before the board of county supervisors; and further, as 
matter of law, that after the first election polls were opened the second polls were 
not authorized and should not be and therefore the 156 ballots cast at 
the first polling place should be coun for contestant. The declination by the 
appoin inspectors terminated their authority, and the new appointees then 

one had aright to act. The United States supervisors cannot be present where 
precincts are multiplied. It would be a dangerous power and may be used for the 
purposes of corruption. 

As to another of the fourteen precincts alluded to I take the state- 
ment as made in the report and have only to repeat it: 

At the election held at Pintlala precinct, in the county of Lowndes, it appears 
from the proof that after the electors had cast their the closing hour had 
arrived, and the counting of the ballots cast should have commenced, a voter of 
the precinct appointed to act as one of the three inspectors previous to the elec- 
tion, an active supporter of the contestee, but who refused to act on the morning 
of the election, entered the polling room, having with him a satchel with a po 
tition in the middle, in one side of which he had s cigar-box stuffed with false bal- 
lots, and took from the table the ballot-box, into which the voters during th 
election had cast their ballots, and placed it in the empty side of the satchel. In 
a few minutes a confederate, in a be „called him. He took from the satchel 
the fraudulent, stuffed box and placed it upon the table, closed the satchel con- 
taining the true ballot-box and ballots, and jum into the buggy and left with 
his confederate. The false ballot-box reached the board of county supervisors, 
certified to by the election officers as a false and not the true box. the proof 
made it is shown that at the time of the robbery of the true box there were in it 
320 ballots cast for contestant, and 40 ballots cast for contestee. 

The evidence as to this transaction is given quite fully in the 
report, and I will not stop to read it. 

As a reason why the evidence is not controverted it is said that 
Holeombe is dead. But his son-in-law and confederate is not dead. 


He is not called. If the son-in-law allows the charge to stand un- 
contradicted it may safely be assumed as true. 
All the minority can say about the Pintlala precinct, after some 
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flippant allusions and statements, is that there is some mystery 
about it. Now, as to Whitehall precinct. Iread from the report: 

At the election in Whitehall precinct, in the county of Lowndes, the uncon- 
tradicted testimony shows that there were cast for contestant 276 ballots, and for 
the contestee 14 ballots, and it also appears that the precinct 8 officer took 
the ballot-box used for the purposes of the election to the sheriff, the county re- 
turning oflicer, who, bein 1 of the vote cast for each candidate at ite- 
hall precinct election, refused to receive or receipt for the box. because it was a 

ipe box that had been used for the purposes of the election. This county return- 
ng officer is a Democrat in politics, and an ardent supporter of the contestee, and 
after refusing to receive or receipt for the box he desired the precinct returnin, 
officer to put the box on a desk in his office, which was done, It is in proof tha 
the ballot-box. when delivered tothe precinct returning officer, had in it, properly 
secured, the whole number of ballots cast, 276 of which were cast for contestant 
and 14 were cast for contestee, and the list of voters who cast ballots at the elec- 
tion, which is exhibited inthe record. When this ballot-box was before the board 
of county supervisors its appearance showed that it had been opened from the 
bottom, and by this means stuffed with frandulent ballots instead of the true bal- 
lots cast by the electors. Allof contestant’s votes but 54 wero abstracted with the 
returns, and 200 or 300 of ballots for Stevens stuffed in. 


Now, wherever contestee could get any seeming or actual contra- 
diction, he has got it apparently. The fairness of the minority as 
to this Whitehall precinet may be judged of by the way in which 
the evidence as to this last box is treated and attempted to be met. 
It recites this from MeDuffie's testimony, asthough that was allof it: 

It is my opinion from examination and inquiries I have made that there was a 
fraud at Whitehall beat, and that it was done by the box being opened from the 
bottom and everythifg in it except 45 tickets with Smith's name upon them taken 
out, and these Stevens tickets put in. 


But the witness says, preceding that, what their report omits: 


The box produced before the board of sw isors from Whitehall beat was a 
wooden one, and a little larger than a ci x, and about the shape of a cigar 
box; a little taller, I think. It had a hole in the cover over which was pasted a 
white slip of paper upon which was written, Whitehall box,” or * Whitehall 
beat.” 


There was in that box 45 ballots for Republican electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, and the name of James Q. Smith for Congress, 
and a lot of tickets, I should say from 200 to 300, with the names of Republican 
electors for President and Vice-President and the name of William J. Stevens for 
Representative inCongress. All of the Smith tickets had been folded and ahole 
near the center of them showing or looking as if they had been strung upon a 
string. None of the Stevens tickets had been folded nor had they any perforated 
mark upon them. From their ap ce Smith's tickets looked as if they had 
been voted, and Stevens's tickets as though they had not been. In fact, in the 
sha ek which they were they could not have been put through the hole in the 

ſot-box. 

Mr. Duffie was twelve years a judge of probate, and of high stand- 
ing. Couple this appearance of the box and contents as stated by him 
with the uncontested proof that the vote as counted and as the ballots 
stood when put into the box and carried to the sheriff's office was 276 
for Mr. Smith, 14 for Mr. Shelley, and none for Stephens. Without 
tirst controlling or at least throwing doubt upon that evidence, and 
when it is not pretended that the box was tampered with before de- 
livery tothe sheriff, (Mr. Graves,) it is manifest that it was tampered 
with afterward and by somebody before it was given over to the 
board of county canvassers, of which Mr. Duffie was one. 

Now, will the author of this minority report seriously contend that 
the evidence of Mr. Graves meets and refutes their charge as to the 
White Hall box? He cites it in his report as thongh it did. Mr. 
Graves swears about it this and nothing more: 


Question. Did you receive any returns from said election from White Hall 
beat ! 


Answer. I receive a box purporting to be from said beat, not marked norlabeled, 
which I kept and deliv to the board of supervisors. 
Q. State if you remember what were the contents of said box when it was opened 
by said board of supervisors. 3 
A. It contained a lot of loose tickets and nothing else. 
4 Was any count made of the tickets by the board of supervisors? 
There was no count made of said tickets by said 2 


Mr. Graves contradicts no one in the ponty before stated, save 
so far as he would have us infer that the box was not tampered 
with after he gotit. He says he kept it and delivered it to the 
board of supervisors.” Kept it where? Who had access to it mean- 
while? He ‘kept and delivered the box.” So he did. But how 
about the contents, Mr. Graves; were they changed meanwhile? Did 
you change them yourself? We suppose not, of course, but please 
state what opportunity any one else had to do it, in your oftice or 
elsewhere, if you did not? 

The minority report erroneously states that Mr. Graves says he de- 
livered the box and contents as he got them. Not so. His evidence 
is, or seems to be, carefully worded, so as to be true even if the con- 
tents had been tampered with and he did it or knew of it. 

In Newbern precinct, Hale County, an election was held at which 
398 ballots were cast for Smith and 103 for Shelley, but at the close 
of the voting, and before proceeding to count, another. box with 
prepared contents was substituted for it by two Democrats and at- 
tempted to be used for the real one; butthe fraud was discovered in 
season and the scheme abandoned, resulting in the vote not being 
returned or counted at all. The facts are given by Merritt House, 
a twenty years’ resident of Newbern, a school-teacher, he being a 
United States supervisor. I will read his evidence: 

When the polls were closed. the inspectors, Mr. Wyley Croom, Noah Huggins, 
wanted to take the ballot-box from the room in which we had held the election 
into an office outside of the room and building where we held the election; to 
this I objected, and insisted upon counting the ts there. To this Mr. Croom 
said he would be d——d if he didn't do it. By this time it had got dark inside the 
yoom, and I said, If you will go in there I will take the box and carry it along. 
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Mr. Huggins says. You put that box down, by God; Mr. Croom is the man to 
carry that box. I then put the box down; Mr. Croom then took the box up, put 


the pa Poll list—on top of the box; then we started from the front of the 
store to go out of the store at the back door, and before getting to the back 
door Mr. Croom and Mr. Huckleby, one of the clerks, went behind a hay-pile. 
Robert Lee, the colored inspector, said.“ What are you all going around there 
for? Yon know you can't get out there?” Mr. Croom said, Oh, that is so; 
and they then turnedand came back and got to the right side of this hay, where 
there was a door and we could see, and Mr. Johnny Huckleby had the box. Robert 
Lee, the colored inspector says. What are you doing with the box, Mr. Huck- 
leby!" Mr. Huckleby said Merritt saw him pick the box up off the counter; 
witness is Merritt. Isaid, “ No, sir; it was not you picked it up; it was Mr. 


Croom.” To this there was no reply, and they then walked out into the next 
room. When we got into the next room I said, I am not satisfied about this 
box.” Mr. Huckleby tried to draw my attention on to another subject. Then we 


commenced counting, and counted a good many tickets. I then discovered that 
this was the wrong box. I had marked the box in the polling-room with a straight 
mark with my knife under the lock, and Bob Lee made a mark across my mark, 
and the one we had in there had no mark on it. 

I then got up and said. There are illegal tickets here. I thought something 
would be wrong was my reason for not wanting to come in here.” I then went 
outdoors, and tried to go back into the room where we had been all day. I was 
told that the key was lost, and they wanted to know what I wanted to go in there 
for; I told them I wanted to go in there to get the right box; that the one they 
had counting tickets out of was an illegal box. Mr. Croom and Lewis Turpin let 
me go into the store-room in the front. and then Lasked to go back to the hay- 
pile, and they would not let me go, saying that that was his private room; they 
then made me come out of the store. Noah Huggins, one of the inspectors, then 
threatened to shoot me, and Isaid, ‘‘ Gentlemen, if I cannot count the right box I 
will go home,“ and then I left. This was about nine o'clock p. m. 


In cross-examination he says further: 


Question. State everything that was said by Inspector Croom or any one else 
when you insisted that the vote should be counted where it was cast; state fully. 
Answer. Mr. Croom said he be damned if he was not agoing back in that shop 
oroflice to count the votes; Ithen said if he would go I would take the box; I then 
took it up to carry it out; Mr. Huggins, the other 1 oon said, Lou put that 
box down, by God; Mr. Croom is the one to carry that box. Ithen put it down. 

Q: vA = all start toward that ofiice at once 

. We did. 

Q. When you reached that hay-pile which side did you have to go on without 
going outside the store to reach the door going into the shop or oftice! 

A. You had to go on the left side. 

Q. When you passed that hay-pile you stated that Croom and Huckleby went 
behind it; did they not return as soon as they were informed they could not get 
through that door! 

A. They did not; they hesitated awhile there and then came back. 

Q. How long did they hesitate, and did any one besides Croom and Huckleby 
go on the left-hand side of that nay es 

A. They hesitated about three or four minutes; perhaps not so long, and it may 
have been a little longer; and no one else went on the left-hand side of the hay. 

Q. What was the balance of the party doing all that time, and what comments 
were made about their going on that side of the hay-pile; by whom was it mado 
and what was said? 

A. The rest of the party stopped and waited till they came back. Bob Lee said 
to them, What are you foing that i for; don't you know that you can't go 
through that way!“ Mr. Croom said. Oh, yes; that's so. When they returned 
we saw Mr. Huckleby had the box instead of Mr. Croom, and Robert Lee said, 
What are you doing with that box, Mr. Huckleby !" Huckleby says, Merritt 
saw me pick up this box from the counter.“ I said, ‘‘ No, sir; it was not you 
pekos it up; it was Mr. Croom.” Nothing else was said, and we went to the 
office. 


Q. Is it not a fact that Mr. Croom handed Mr. Hu:kleby as soon as he took it 
off the table ? 

A. No, sir; he did not. 

Q. Might he not given it to him before reaching that hay-pile without you 
observing it? 
Me ets think he could; Mr. Huckleby was behind Mr. Croom and I waa by 

eir side. 

Q. Why should the fact that Mr. Huckleby had that box when he returned from 
behind the hay-pile excite any suspicion in your mind that anytning was Sahay 

A. Because I had picked it up as an officer and they refi to let me carry it, 
and Mr. Huckleby was only a clerk, and that was my reason. 


Lavender, a ten years’ resident of Newbern, a farmer, testified: 


uestion. Did you see anything about the time the election was closed tending 
to show to an unfair election on the part of the inspectors ? 
Answer. I did; I saw Dennis Starkie g box on his shoulder across the 
street toward the polling room, and I saw him take out of this box another box 
and put it in the back part of the polling room, where there was a pile of ha 


All that is said against Mr. House is that he was unwilling, an 
did not answer about a collateral matter, a charge of bribery in the“. 
Alabama Legislature. ` 

As I have given contestant’s evidence quite fully it is but fair that 
Ishould give what or the purport of what contestee produces against it. 
Let us first see what he does not produce. The persons implicated, 
Croom and Huckleby, are not called and do not swear at all, and do 
not appear to relieve themselves of such a charge. They knew of 
the charge, because it was made at the time of the discovery, and 
being detected they abandoned and did not execute their nefarious 
attempt. This alone was a confession of the truth of the charge, 
and yet contestee, without calling these implicated parties, calls only 
Starkie, a colored Democrat, who says in substance that he carried 
a goods box over in the morning and not at night, and that there 
was no other box in it. But no one else explains about this box or 
undertakes to tell why or for what purpose that was sent over or 
whether it was ever used or where it was pat when it got there. 

Robert Lee, a Republican inspector, (colored,) by some indefinite 
testimony, does not swear, as the minority report states, that the box 
was not changed, but undertakes only AS some circumstances 
and facts from which contestee seeks to infer it, says he did not see 
more than one box there that day ; if there was another he did not 
see it, and that he saw nothing wrong. 

The only other testimony to Soutradick contestant’s witnesses are 
Huggins and Herron, who only show that the box was not changed 
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But all they say confirms more than it contra- 
dicts the affirmative evidence. I do not see how any fair-minded man 
can fail to find the facts as I have found them as to the Newbern pre- 
cinct, in the absence of any contradiction by Mr. Croom and Huck- 
leby, and on such counter-evidence as is adduced. Allscem to agree 
that for some reason the count was abandoned at a certain point after 


so far as they knew. 


it had begun, and after Mr. House, the supervisor, left. Why was 
it, unless the fraud had been detected and charged by House, as he 
says? He had only to watch; the inspectors were to do the count- 
ing and could have gone on without him just as well. After the de- 
tection they ceased action. The counting of the votes did not go on 
at any rate and there was no return. The proof as to what the vote 
cast was is the issue now, and that is not met, and is ample, and 
this is enough for present purposes. 47 

As to Pope's precinct, in Perry County, which completes the four- 
teen precincts where regularreturns were not made, the proof of the 
vote cast is not so plenary and is more circumstantial than I could 
wish; but as there is no contradiction or counter-evidence when 
there might have been if this was not true, and as a liberal allowance 
would not change the result, I leave it as stated in the report: 


At the election in Pope's precinct, in the county of P , contestant shows, by 
the proof uncontradicted, that there were cast for him ballots, and for the 
contestee 30 ballots; that after the election was over and the polls closed, and 
about the time the coun’ of the ballots cast should have commenced, one of 
the three inspectors said he was sick, left the polling room, and returned no more 
that day; the other 3 in politics and supporters of the con- 
testee, refused to count the ots for either candidate in the absence of the sick 
inspector, and forwarded the box and ballots uncounted to the board of county 
supervisors, who were not, under the election law of Alabama, authorized to count 
the ballots, and neither candidate had the benefit of the ballots cast for him. 

Upon the facts as matter of law we hold that the two inspectors might have 
properly counted the ballots and have made a return of the result to the board of 
county supervisors in the absence of the sick inspector, but as this was not done, 
and as each candidate is by law entitled to every ballot for him cast, notwith- 
standing the omission of the precinct inspectors to count the ballots, it becomes 
the duty of the House of Representatives to ascertain from the evidence the trug 
state of the vote, and the House cannot be estopped from considering the effect of 
the proof presented. (Norris ve. Hundley, F. -second Congress; MoCrary on 
Election Contests, page, 312; ex parte Ellyson, 20 Grat. Va., 10.) 

Under the proof contestant is entitled to have counted 300 votes and the con- 
testee to have counted $0 votes, being the number of ballots cast for each candidate 
at Pope's. 

I will read one answer of the United States supervisor (Smith) as 
to this refusal to count and turning the box over without any re- 
turns, 


8 was it before they, the inspectors, made up their minds 
not to count Dun how many had thay counted, | and what did they do with 
ype It was between ten and eleven o'clock before they finally concluded not 
to count the ballots. The inspectors had counted about 46 votes for Smith and 40 
for Shelley, and I discovered that the clerk did not mark or tally a ticket for Smith, 
and I spoke to him abont it, and he told me he was attending to that, and they then 
refused to count any more. The inspectors then put all the tickets back in the 
box and sealed it up and gave it to the returning officers to take to the sheriff. 

It issaid that contestant’s evidence is contradicted by this evidence 
of Smith, because he says 40 votes had been counted for Shelley, 
while contestant’s witnesses only gave him 30 in all; and that Me- 
Duflie estimates the Democratic vote higher than that as usually cast. 
This suggestion has little force, as Mr. Smith’s evidence tends to 
show an attempted false count by the Democratic inspectors, and the 
evidence of McDufiie is not oontrolling: 

I have thus gone over with the fourteen precincts to show the 
1,098 majority for Mr. Smith, independently of all questions of fraud 
except so far as they have been involved in the inquiry to account 
for the irregularity or want of returns. All these alleged frauds were 
committed after the votes were cast and the polls closed. If not 
successful to the extent designed by the perpetrators, they served 
to defeat a proper return which led to contestee oe his certifi- 
cate, and in any event leave the way open for proof of the vote cast. 

I now proceed to Perry County, where frauds of a different class 
are proved. Iwillcontent myself with stating them succinctly, and 
not dwell on them: 


The election in Marion precinct No. 1, in the county of Perry, was held by the 
inspectors appointed previous to the election, two of whom were supporters of 
the contestee, and the proof shows that at that precinct election contestant had 
cast for him 627 ballots, and the contestee had cast for him about 222 ballots, yet 
the election inspectors return contestant as having cast for him only 89 ballots, 
and the contestee as having cast for him 363 ballots, showing a false countagainst 
the contestant of 238 ballots, and a false count in favor of the contestee of 141 
ballots. 

At Cunningham's precinct, in the county of Perry, after the United States su- 
pervisor was ejected, there was no opportunity offered to scrutinize the manner 
of conducting the election inside the polling room, but it is claimed to be shown 
by proof, uncontradicted, that there were cast for contestant 315 ballots and for 
the contestee 40 ballots ; yet the Democratic in: ors in the return made of the 
result count the contestée as haying received 210 ballots, and the contestant as 
having received 135 ballots, showing a false count against contestant of 180 votes, 
and a false count in favor of the contestee of 170 votes. The proof, uncontradicted, 
shows a fraudulent and false count of the ballots cast. 

The Democratic inspectors at Walthall's precinct, in the county of Perry, re- 
fused, as at Cunningham's, to permit the United States su sor to enter the 

olling room, as provided by the election law of the United States, and therefore 
Fe was unable to scrutinize the manner of conducting the election, or to witness 
the count of the ballots cast for each candidate, so that each candidate for Con- 

should have the benefit of every ballot for him cast. The rejection of a 

nited States supervisor, commissioned to be t, was not authorized by law. 

‘The proof shows that contestant had cast for at Walthall's precinct 336 bal- 

lots, and for the contestee 34 ballots were cast; the inspectors return as the vote 

for contestant 150 ballots, and for the contestee they 215 ballots. showing a 

frandulent count against contestant of 186 ballots, and a fraudulent count in favor 
of contestee of 181 lots. 


At Hamburg precinct, in the county of Perry, an offer to bribe the United States 
supervisor ap to have been © by one of the election officers, and this fail- 
ing, a fraudulent, false, and stuffed box was substituted for the ballot-box into 
which the electors had cast their ballots, and a return was made by the inspectors 
to correspond with the substituted box, as 207 for contestee and 85 for contestant. 

The proof shows the number of ballots cast for each candidate to be 338 ballots 
for the contestant and 40 ballots for the contestee. 

At Scott's inet. in the county of Perry, the United States supervisor swears 
that one of the State inspectors gave him $35 as a consideration for changing bal- 
lots cast for contestant, by striking out contestant's name on the ballots and writin: 
thereon contestee’s name, which was done. The proof taken as to the election a 
Scott's precinct shows that contestant had cast for 470 ballots, and that the con- 
testee had cast for him 37 ballots, but when the precinct inspectors made their 
return contestant is credited with only 196 votes, while the contestee had counted 
for him 227 votes, showing a false count against contestant of 274 votes, and a falae 
count in favor of the contestee of 190 votes. 


Making the necessary allowances for the precincts named in Perry 
County and treated above, will add 1,128 more votes to that of Smith. 

In Wilcox County, in the precincts of Bethel, Rosebud, and Can- 
ton, the returns were rejected for irregularity, &c. Ihave not gone 
through with them and the proof to see how large the majorities for 
Mr. Smith were, and add them, because it has not become necessary. 
In other precincts in Lowndes and Wilcox Counties there is evidence 
of fraud and fraudulent returns. All these the committee pass by 
without figuring out the enhanced vote which further investigation 
might give contestant. The case requires no close figuring, as Mr. 
Smith’s majority was so overwhelmingly large as not to render it 
necessary. I have gone far enough toshow a majority of over 2,000 
votes at least. The House may stop at the majority of 1,098, which 
comes from counting the vote of precincts where proper returns were 
not made. This is proved, even if we make liberal allowances. 

I have alluded to and answered as I have gone along most of the 
objections found in the minority report. Who this minority is I do 
not know. If it consists of any other member of the committee than 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. BELTZHOOVER, ] who seems 
to father it, I have failed to discover him. It is signed by no one. 
It is drawn evidently as an attempted answer to the report of the 
majority after it was printed, in orto make the best show possible 
for coutestece, But still let it be assumed that the other Democratic 
members of the committee constitute with him the minority, for that 
will be safe, whether they have ever examined the case and made up 
an opinion on it or not. At least I am willing to so assume for the 
a rn of the argument. 

r. BELTZHOOVER. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that there is no minority report ? 

Mr. RANNEY. I said there was one, which is signed by nobody. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I wish to say that the minority report was 
regularly presented and voted for by the Democrats present at the 
time—unfortunately only two were present—there being only four 
on the committee out of fifteen. 

Mr. RANNEY. If the gentleman had heard what I said I think 
he would not disagree with it. I will and do assume that his Dem- 
ocratic associates did not and will not join in support of the majority 
report. I do not know that they ever voted against it,except that 
one of them voted once to make a quorum, saying he had not exam- 
ined the case and reserved the right todo so afterward. He has not 
been heard from since. Let him k for himself now. 

I wish to treat the minority report with all fairness and respect. 
The case was so clear that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES ] and 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. PAUL] felt constrained to give their 
assent to the majority report, and with all respect to the minority. 
whoever they may be, I must say that I do not see how any unbiased 
man, how any fair-minded judge, could do otherwise. 

The duplex majority report was drawn one part by Mr. THOMPSON 
and the other by myself, differing only in lan and mode and 
fullness of treatment. Instead of being consolidated they were both 
sent in together. This much is due in explanation. 

There is a general view of this case which I desire to advert to as 
affecting and furnishing a basis of probabilities, and as a part of 
history affecting this contest. I read from my report: 

From the record testimony in the case, it “pees the counties of Dallas, Lowndes, 
Hale, Wileox, and Perry make up the fourth mal district of Ala- 
bama; that the electors of each of said counties are chiefly of the African race, 
and, as would seem, cast Republican ballots for their party candidates to the ex- 
tent of from 95 to 973 cent. of their vote when to do so; that the 
electors in each of said counties are largely Repu in politics, and in the dis- 
trict, the five counties combined, have a joint nero majority of at least 
15,000 votes ; that the white electors in each county of the district chiefly cast 

y oa ( rd, Rapier's ev., pp. 151- 
, Pp- 169, 170. 


Democratic ballots for their 
155; McDuffie, 211-210; Reco 

The evidence given upon some of the general facts stated above is a matter of 
opinion, it is trne, but the same comes from men apparently well able to judge, 
and is not controverted by other evidence. 

It has béen stated, and is notorions as matter of history, as claimed by con- 
testant, that when the Democratic party came into power in 1874 the work of re- 
organizing the Congressional districts was speedily commenced, the object being 
to make all the districts Democratic. After the most laborious and careful inves- 
tigation of this matter it was found impossible to do so, and it was then considered 
best to put into one district all the Republican counties adjoining each other, 
to be called the fourth Congressional district of Alabama. The ree ae i Re- 
8 3 in Dallas County was at the State election of 1874 4,957; in Hale 

Jounty, 2,304; in Lowndes County, 2,953; in Wilcox County, 2,126; Perry 
County, 2,606; making a clear Republican m: payin the district of 14,446 votes. 

At the Presidential election in 1876 Hayes, ublican, received a majority over 

aude. apor < 9 votes; aea — the same — in the State a, 
ru de ent, receiving Republican su) a majority over Hous- 
ton, Democrat, Sor povecner, of 9,115 votes. (Becprd, È: 170.) rd 

In the Congressional election of the same year Rapier, running as the regular 
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Republican nominee, and Haralson, running as a bolting candidate, (both 
of the negro race,) the joint majority over Shelley, Democrat, was 6,25 


rsons 

votes. 
The census returns of 1880 show that there are now in the counties composing the 
district 135,881 persons of the negro race, and 32,855 white persons, disclosing a 
very large increase of the negro race, so that on a calculation it may be assumed 
that there is, in fact, now a majority of 18,000 negro Republican voters over white 
Democratic voters in the district. (Record, pp. 169, 170, 178.) 


It cannot be said that contestee got many colored votes, for his 
whole vote was less than one-third of the electors in the district, 
and Mr. Stevens, the third candidate, got at best only 1,693, and was 
only nominally acandidate, The aggregate vote cast, as pretended, 
was some 13,000 less than the whole vote of the district, and this at 
a Presidential election. 

There does not appear to have been violence or intimidation, or 
ballot-box stuffing, as a general rule, but an opportunity for a free 
ballot was offered when the poll was opened. There seems to have 
been a disposition to vote on the part of the colored electors when 
permitted to do so. One instance of their efforts in Dallas County 
may be mentioned: 

The electors came before nine o'clock a. m., to the number of over or about 400 
voters, for the purpose of voting, but were discouraged by being informed that an 
election in the absence of Ae would be illegal. A delegation of them went 
several miles to seek legal advice, and after doing so came back and was about to 
open the polls, and was then informed that they could not do co, because the hour 
of nine o'clock a. m. and no election could be held or polls opened after 
that time; no poll-boxes were furnished or blanks for returns. They then organ- 
ized, and a list of the names of voters in the precinct was taken, and an expression 
of preference from each as to his choice for Representative in Con „and that 
300 registered and expressed their choice as being Mr. Smith, while not one ex- 
pressed a willingness to vote for Mr. Shelley. 


We do not count these in our computation. There was no such 
division of sentiment as to distract the colored voters and dissuade 
them from voting. It is charged by contestant, with some apparent 
truth, that Mr. Stevens was the employé, the hireling for compensa- 
tion, of the Democratic organization, to play the role of a nominee, 
and bolstered up by them to aid him in that role. At any rate he 
seems to have had but a scanty and weak support, and his candi- 
dacy fails wholly to account for the smallness of the colored vote. 
Mr. Shelley got eee little more than the white vote, after al- 
lowing for the falsified returns and count shown in some quarters. 
It is not to be supposed that contestant has adduced proof of all 
the irregularities and frauds committed. He has proved some strik- 
ing instances, and as none others are proved it would not be right 
to assume more to exist, significant as they may be of the exist- 
ence of a want of political honesty in the district, and hard as it 
is to account for the loss of the ee vote (13,000) on the re- 
turns made of the election. I will not travel outside of the case 
myself and indulge in wholesale charges against the people of the 
district or the State. I have no disposition or unkind feeling which 
would induce such a course, : 

The wonder has been how a Republican district, with so large a 
majority, and so made purposely, could be carried each election by 
the opposite party. Various excnses or reasons have been alleged 
for it; but this contest may possibly serve to solve the question in 
the minds of many or most. 

I beg leave to introduce and read a statement of contestant in his 
brief. He wasa nativeof the State, and speaks from apparent knowl- 
edge. Let it be understood that I do not indorse his assertions, for I 
have no knowledge outside of the contests from Alabama which I 
have examined, I give them as a part of the brief before the House: 

It is a most notorious fact that fair elections and an honest count of ballots cast 
ceased in the fourth district after the year 1876. Bulldozing, intimidation of 
electors, tissue ballots, unfair elections, and a dishonest count of ballots cast be- 
came and is the rule. It isa most notorious fact that the statute laws of Alabama 
in reference to elections are especially enacted with a view to unfair elections, 
and nyepi gl frauds, boastingly perpetrated, smell rank and appear shock- 
ing to all -minded men of the Democratic party, and er ye the actors tell 
their election crimes in public streets and highways, “no guilty man has been 

unisbed.“ Persons of the race are chiefly the voters of Republican ballots 

the fourth district of Alabama, and Bourbon sentiment runs counter to their 
right to vote at all, and when pee to vote the vote is dishonestly counted, 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, Democratic and Republican po- 
litical platforms to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Election officers do not respect their oath, nor fearlegal punishment. The man 
who is most highly educated in the art of election frauds, and who can best dis- 
cover and ele; y execute a new manner of defeating the electors’ will, as in- 
tended to be declared at the ballot-box, is on the high road to Democratic promo- 
tion. The Bourbon Democrat who commits the most glaring outrage on the negro 
eledtors at a precinct election, the inspector at a precinct election who falsely 
counts the ballots cast by the negro electors, the supervisor of election returns 
who on the most flimsy pretext throws ont the returns from a precinct election 
where the negro Repub can vote greatly exceeds the white Democratic vote, is 
entitled to, and is most certain to have conferred upon him, the ‘‘starand garter“ 
of political honor by his Bourbon Democratic leaders for gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the field of duty ; and if any attempt be made to punish such offenders 
in the courts of the United States they are considered martyrs by a partisan press ; 
county and district Democratic executive committees make collections in money 
for the expenses of a defense, while leading Democratic lawyers volunteer to pro- 
claim the martyr's innocence. 

The House will bear me witness that in discussing election cases 
I have in no instance gone outside the record of the case to assail 
anybody or any people, or to make political capital. I shall not do 
it now, and I come ack to the case specifically in hand. 

I only ask members of this Honse to couple these general factsard 
probabilities with the specitic facts proved, and to which Ihave ad- 
verted with the evidence which provesthem. I refer to the majority 
report, especially to my part of the same, as moderate, fair, and ju- 
dicial, in tone aud treatment. If I have seemed to argne the case here 
and now, it is only because I am called upon to maintain the report 


as against opposition and counter assertion on the other side, and a 
minority report such as we see here. When this case was reported 
to the full committee, I thought there was one more case in which 
there onght to be a unanimons report, aud that if any member on 
the other side could justify himself in voting for contestee, I should 
despair of ever finding a case where he could be convinced that a 
oe of his party should be unseated, provided he held a certifi- 
cate, 

The majority of the committee, in obedience to the evidence and 
the law, as they believed, have joined with the other side in deciding 
in favor of a Democratic member, in nine ont of sixteen cases deter- 
mined, have in one case decided against both parties, while six cases 
have been determined in favor of persons who happened to be Re- 
publicans or Greenbackers, and four cases remain undecided. The 
other side joined in the decision in favor of the contestee in Ander- 
son vs. Reed, but the contestant there was not a Democrat. 

Now, sir, I would not mention these facts did not the gentlemen on 
the other side, in every case which is decided adversely to their po- 
litical interest, get up here and talk of partisanship, and treat it as 
impossible that a committee could report honestly and fairly against 
one of their partisan friends. 

At the same time they decline even to take up and consider a case 
where a report adversely to one of their number is made. The 
country will judge what the motive and reason of this conduct is. 
All I care to say now is that here is a case where, in my opinion, 
there is no debatable ground. If my statement of facts is not veri- 
tied or justified, let gentlemen get up here and show it by other than 
assertions and penon fault-tinding. They talk about men on this 
side voting without reading the record; let them read this record 
and the reports, meet us in discussion, and either show that the re- 
port is wrong or sustain it and do justice. They talk abont follow- 
ing the law and the evidence, Here the evidence and the law are 
all one way, and not controverted. To vote in favor ofcontestee they 
must disregard the law and simply declare that they will believe 
no evidence which leads to unseating a Democrat from the South, 
especially if it is given by a colored man, 

3efore closing I wish to say in justice to the contestee that I do 
not mean to be understood as implicating him in any frauds proved 
or charged. From what I have seen and know of him I believe him 
to bean honorable man and a gentleman and above such things. 
Neither do I make any general charges against the people of Afa- 
Dama asa whole. I have no disposition or inclination to aD so. The 
truth is, a few bad men, partisans, take the management of these elec- 
tious and manipulate the frauds, often while the better people out- 
side kuow little of them. Fortunately bad men nominate and elect 
1 ae and good men generally in preference to those of their own 
ilk. 

This House in adjudging these cases have nothing to do with the 
problem of negro suffrage. It exists in Alabama by virtue of the 
laws of Alabama, With those laws I have nothing to do. This 

t problem has got to be worked out. I have my views on that 
subject, but this is no time to discuss it. Notwithstanding the re- 
marks which we heard yesterday in bebalf of South Carolina about 
the Caucasian race and the barbarian negro, as he was called, while 
the colored man has the right of suffrage in Alabama equally with the 
white man, whether illiterate or learned, this House in judging of 
elections is bound to count his vote and give it its full effect in de- 
termining majorities. If what is proved in this case in regard to 
the state of things in the fourth district of Alabama is true, there is 
no such thing as a free ballot and an honest count for the colored 
man there. And it would not seem to be confined to that district, 
or State either, jadging from other cases examined by the committee, 

It may be true, and the time may come soon, unless this state of 
things ends, that Congress will have to pass acts to regulate Con- 
gressional elections, and provide a mode of conducting them. Dis- 
agreeable as the examination of these election cases has been to 
me, they have been highly instructive. They are very suggestive of 
what ought and must needs be done to preserve the purity of the 
ballot-box, unless the manhood and honor of the people and the die- 
tates of patriotism suffice to cure existing evils. 

The laws of Alabama regulating elections seem to be designed 
and may be well enough for honest men. They are severe in their 
penalties on frandulent voters, but not so with the officers of elec- 
tions. The law prescribes duties as to them, but either light or no 
peualties, and not such as to enforce obedience or inflict punishment 
for disobedience. 

Mr. OATES. I desire to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts a 
question. Do I understand him to insist that if an inspector of elec-. 
tions in Alabama perpetrates a fraud in the conduct of an election 
he cannot be indicted under the State law? 

Mr. RANNEY. I do not so state as to all frands. There may be 
some kinds which the law does punish. There is no penalty if an 
5 neglects to serve, as was done in this case. 

Mr. OATES. If he does serve and commits a fraud, does the gen- 
tleman say there is no law to punish him for it? 

Mr. RANNEY. For some frauds it does prescribe penalties. The 
gentleman should be more specific as to what kind of frands he com- 
prehends in his question. 

I do not propose to go into an examination of the laws of Alabama. 
We have nothing to do with them, save so far us they relate to Con- 
gressional elections, and to see that elections were conducted in con- 
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formity therewith in all essential particulars. I am glad to know 
that fifteen or twenty of those who perpetrated frauds in the election 
now being considered have been indicted, but I believe it has been 
done in the United States courts, for violation of Federal laws. They 
are said to be in no danger in the State courts. y 

I beg leave to insert in my speech a memorial presented to the Legis- 
lature of Alabama, after the election of 1880, relating to the state of 
the laws and the fraudulent practices in that State, signed by a 
distinguished and honorable citizen of that State, that will throw 
more light on the general subject than I can perhaps. He is a man 
of great intelligence and knowledge, widely known, and is high 
authority. This memorial was acted upon near the end of the ses- 
sion in the house, which had but one Republican member, but a 
bill which passed failed in the senate, and the laws still stand un- 
changed. Not wishing to go outside of the limits of this case in 
my discussion, [commend to the perusal of the gentleman [Mr. OATES] 
and to the House the memorial of General Withers referred to, which 
I will not stop to read: 

HONEST VOTERS. 
To the Senate and House of Pearce op pe 
of the General Assembly of the State of Alabama: 

9 of the constitutional guarantee of the — ee your memo- 
rialist most respectfully represents to your honorable v. that heis a resi- 
dent of Mobile, a native of Madison County, and continuously from his birth a 
citizen of this State; that as a citizen of the State he is entitled to exercise fully, 
freely, and safely all the rights and privileges guaranteed to that portion of the 
aiam H recognized by tbe constitution of the State and the laws made in pursu- 
ance thereof; that for the proper exercise and enjoyment of the said rights and 

rivileges it is the 8 of the law-making branch of the State government, 
by the necessary and proper i, sige to give to the said electors, and to your 
mem t as one of that number, a reasonable assurance of the safe-keeping, 
correct counting, honest announcement of the result, and faithful official return 
of the said result of the ballots cast by them, and each of them severally and col- 
lectively ; that without such reasonable assurance as aforesaid the elective fran- 
chise can but be esteemed of too little worth to draw off from their ordinary avo- 
cations to the annoyances of the hustings other than the aspirants for office and 
place, and their paid or expectant agents or assistants, unless a servile puhlic 
sentiment, is, throngh cunningly devised methods, so brought to bear on the 
timid, quiet, peace-loving, and unaspiring portion of the electors as to force them 
to a concealment of their indifference or repugnance, and to the affectation of an 
interest and zeal in obeying the behests which they have not the manly courage 
to resist. 

Your meworialist further respectfully represents to your honorable body that 
either from defect in the election laws of the State, or from defect in the so-called 
registration law, or from want of other necessary and proper safeguards and penal 
sections, elections in this county, and, as he is informed and believes, and so states, 
elections thronghout the State have ceased to be considered by the electors as fur- 
nishing true and faithful expositions of their will as evidenced by the ballots actu- 
ally cast or deposited by them. Not only so, but your memorialist regretfully 
makes known to your honorable body that from the declarations and depositions 
of well-known and reputable citizens and electors conviction beyond question of 
doubt has been forced upon him that fraudulent tamperings with the ballots cast 
have on divers occasions been made the means of changing the results of elections 
as rightly and rightfully decided by the electors. 

And your memorialist further represents that such practices have, as is asserted 
and believed, become so habitual as to have seriously impaired if not wholly de- 
stroyed confidence in the possibility of any election, which is of sufficient impor- 
tance to excite the interest of contest, being held and conducted and oflicially 
declared with that integrity which does or can give appreciable worth or value 
to the exercise of the elective franchise. 

Your memorialist further respectfully represents to your honorable body that 
such fraudulent practices can have none other corrollary than bribery and per- 
jary, and that when these crimes are justified, excused, or shielded from punish- 
ment, there can but prevail a vitiated and vicious public the geen wholly incom- 
patible with that reverence for law, and of those felt and acknowledged moral 
obligations which are the safeguards and life of the civilization of Christianity. 

Your memorialist is anxiously intentin keeping within the strictest defined 
limit, legitimately circumscribing the secured right of Penton ; and therefore cir- 
cums y abstains from officious suggestions of p ble remedies for the evils 
complained of, or for guarding against those which may be apprehended from a 
radical change in the election laws and methods now maintained. Your memorial- 
ist is earnestly solicitous to be secured in those rights and ponens for the bet- 
ter security and maintenance of which Washington and Madison, Samuel and 
John Adams, Franklin and Hamilton united in causing it to be incorporated into 
the Constitution, that the United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a ublican form of government; and your memo: st, deeming it more 
befitting that he should first make appeal to those ee invested with 
the power and authority to give him the proper relief when thereis an invasion of 
his rights and privileges by any de ure from or infraction of the spirit of rep- 
resentative democracy, as intended to be so established and perpetuated by the 
fathers, does now, therefore, 5 present this complaint; and earnestly 
appeals to your honorable body for such relief and security in the premises, as to 
your wisdom may seem just and expedient. And, as in duty bound, your peti- 


tioner will ever pray, &c. 
JONES M. WITHERS. 
MOBILE, ALABAMA, Saturday, February 5, 1881. 


No selfish motive, or other than a desire to promote the highest 
good of the State and country, can be justly alleged as the inspiration 
of thismemorial. The author was not a candidate for office and was 
in no way connected with this or any other contested election which 
comes from that State. It was written after the elections were all 
over. He shows that he is convinced that the laws of Alabama 
are defective and operate in the interest of frand, and that frauds 
had been rife in the past. I commend what he has to say to the 
deliberate consideration of all fair-minded meu, as an answer to the 
query of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] and otherwise. 
If what he says istrne, and what the present case discloses is regarded, 
the principle of an elective government is ignored and grossly violated 
in the fourth district and elsewhere in the State. While suffrage 
is extended in name and form to the colored man, bad men conspire 
and succeed in practically depriving him of all substantial benefits 
of the same, “The right preservative of all rights—the right to a 
free ballot and an honest count,“ is not maintained as to him and is 
also denied in its integrity to the great mass of the people. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


HON. MILTON G. URNER, 


OF MARYLAND, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1882, 
On the report of the committee of conference on the river and harbor bill. 


Mr. URNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to say a few words in bag ney of the amend- 
ment added to this bill in the Senate, providing for“ improving the 
Potomac River in the vicinity of Washington, with reference to the 
improvement of navigation, the establishment of harbor lines, and 
the raising of the flats,” &. It has been contended that this amend- 
ment does not properly bolong to a river and harbor bill, and that 
the legislation sought should be secured by a separate measure. I 
confess, Mr. Speaker, I would have prefe and Rad hoped that the 
bill for the reclamation of the flats, and the consequent improvement 
of the sanitary condition of Washington, would have been pushed to 
a successful issue; but it has not been, and we now find through the 
liberality of the Senate an amendment which promises partial relief, 
and I give it my earnest, unqualified support. Why should not the 
amendment referred to be upon this bill? The title of the bill reads: 


An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


What does the amendment contemplate? It says: 


Improving the Potomac River in the vicinity of Washington with reference to 
— 7 — E of navigation, the establishment of harbor lines, and the raising 
of the fla Š 5 


Is it not germane to the bill? From the remarks of gentlemen 
who have preceded me it would be supposed the sole object of this 
amendment is to raise the flats and improve the sanitary condition 
of the city. Does not the navigation of the Potomac need improv- 
ing? Is not that part of the amendment in the interest of commerce ? 
For years Con has been appropriating money for dredging the 
Patomac. The mud that has been deposited in the channel of the 
river has been dredged out, and at the cost of much labor and expense 
floated down the river on rafts, and yet the channel has continued 
to become more shallow and navigation more and more obstructed. 
A distinguished Senator recently said in discussing this proposition: 


I cannot understand why a proposition that relates to so great a river as the 
Potomac and to a port like the > pors of Washington is not one cognate and proper 
in the river and harbor bill. hy, sir, have we not here a harbor; have we not 
here a ga river? We once had one of the most magnificent harbors at Wash- 
ington City upon the whole Atlantic coast. Seventy years ago the water was 
deep enough for the whole navy of British men-of-war to float in sight of the Cap- 
itol of the country. 

Forty years ago there were forty feet of water at the navy-yard, and there were 
twenty-four feet at Georgetown and at the bridge, and now we have not more than 
four or five feet of water there, and not more than fourteen feet of water at the 
navy-yard. Forty years ago the largest ships that ever carried the flag of our 
country across the sea ride in safety there, and not more than two months 
since a gentleman’s yacht went aground in the harbor. In the olden time Geo: 
town was a great commercial city ; Alexandria was ahead of Baltimore as an im- 

rting and exporting city. Congress has neglected its navigation. It has al- 
lowed the river to fill up by the wash of the country above and by the sewage of 
this city, until now a fishing smack can scarcely go up this stream to Georgetown. 

It has been the neglect of the Government that has destroyed the commerce of 
Georgetown and Alexandria. It has been the neglect of the Government that has 
destroyed the health of the city of Washington. In my 8 since I have 
been in Congress not less than ten or twelve members of the House and Senate 
have died of the S malaria inhaled from these swamps. I have been sick 
myself; I am sick to-day; and the poison comes from malaria brought in every 
day gy the winds that bring us the air that flows over these d. 
of the river, 

I think the city of Washington and the 8 py owe my friend from 
North Carolina a debt of gratitude for pressing this measure with such persis- 
tency in the Committee on Commerce and before the Senate. I hope to see Con- 

take this river in hand, confine its waters into a channel, let it scour 
itself out and make a harbor to a depth of water that shall again invite the larg- 
est ships that float up to this point. There is nothing to prevent this. Here is 
our navy-yard. We build ships here and have no water to float them out to sen. 
I hope to see the day when these flats will be entirely reclaimed, when the nav- 
igation will be opened up to commerce again, and when Alexandria shall be a city 
of importance as a commercial town, and when the health of this city shall be per- 
fect, and when we shall have abundance of water. Iam willing to vote any rea- 
sonable amount to accomplish that. 


But some gentlemen seem to think there is no commerce here re- 
quiring a navigable river. Here they make a great mistake. There 
are few provisions in this bill of greater merit than this when we 
look at its commercial aspects alone. There are but three States in 
this Union—Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio—that produce more 
coal than the State of Maryland, and every pound of coal produced 
by that State is furnished by the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent. According to the recent census the production in 1880 was 
2,136,160 tons. That coal must be transported to its eastern mar- 
kets, and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal is one of the principal 
means of transportation, having its western terminus at Cumber- 
land, near the coal fields, and its eastern terminus at Georgetown. 
In 1874 Hon. A. P. Gorman, the able president of the canal, said in 


y swamps 
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a statement made to the Contnittee on Transportation Routes to the 
Seaboard of the Senate: 

The annual tonnage of the Chesapeake and Onio Canal with its present imper- 
fect connections from only a part of the Cumberland coal basin, ond its entire ex- 
clusion from the trade of the southern or Piedmont end of the basin, is 1,000,000 
tons. 

If extended as proposed * it is safe to say that at least 3,000,000 tons of 
coal per annum alone would pass over this canal, at a reduction of not less than $2 
per ton, thus saving to the consumers $6,000,000 per anuum. 

In the statement referred to President Gorman, now one of the 
Senators of my State, in a very clear and able manner shows the 
feasibility of the extension of the canal to the Ohio River as agreat 
central water-line to unite the valley of the Mississippi with the 
Atlanticseaboard. When that extension is made the canal will be of 
much more importance as a means of transportation than at present. 

I am indebted to the able and obliging treasurer of the canal com- 
pany, Benjamin Fawcett, esq., for the following figures, showing the 
preseut trade of Georgetown by means of the canal : 

The average coal trade of Georgetown for the past eight years is 728,143 tons. 
The whole tonnage for that time being 5,809,143 tons. 

80 average value of this coal on board ship at Georgetown would be about $4.50 
per ton. 
Annual value 
From the above sum the boatmen receive annually about 
Canal Company for tolls 
For disc ng at Georgetown...... 
Cumberland and Pennsylvania Rail 

to Cumberland 


Miners for digging coal.. 475, 000 
Ingidentel Gharg@eess.s <0 si vend poms becenvocsnthesecsacecsuas 250, 000 

2, 300, 000 
Netting about $1.33 per ton to coal companies 976, 644 


Part of these figures are estimates, but the tons of coal shipped are the actual 
quantity manifested at Cumberland. 

You will see the very large amount of money distributed yearly to a large and 
industrious class of people, amounting in the aggregate to very nearly two and 
one-half millions. 

The average trade of Georgetown in wheat by canal alone for the past eight years 
is not less than 450,000 bushels ; corn for same time, 215,000 bushels. The average 

yearly value of this trade is not less than $750,000. There is also quite a trade to 
Georgetown by canal in cement, wood, limestone, lumber, building and rough 
stone, amounting to a probable annual value of $250,000. 

It appears from these figures that the annual trade delivered at Georgetown b 
canal alone exceeds four millions in value, and at times of high prices will reac 


much larger figures. 

The wheat and corn trade of Georgetown is much greater than that by canal, 
probably three times as large, as they have a very large wagon trade besides im- 
porting large quantities by vessels from North and South. 

The canal traverses a great, rich, peruse agricultural country 
whose resources are almostincaleulable, This Congre atits present 
session has authorized another railroad to enter the District of Co- 
lumbia and have depot accommodations in the vicinity of the George- 
town Harbor, which will very greatly increase the trade and com- 
merce of that port. And yet the channel of the river is suffered to 
fill up by the dirt and mud washed from the country above, and when 
Congress is asked to appropriate in a river and harbor bill for the 
improvement of the navigation of this great and historic river that 
flows right by the capital of the nation, we are told it should not 
be done, because while we are improving navigation and promoting 
commerce we are at the same time beautifying the capital and ren- 
dering it more healthful. 

Gentlemen can vote without compunction for the improvement of 
“ Buttermilk Channel,” “Sheepshead Bay,” “ Marcus Hook,” “Mus- 
kingum,” “ Waukegan,” “Ahnapee,” “‘Cheesequake’s Creek,” “Duck 
Creek,” and all the other creeks and rivers “‘ way down to the Su- 
wanee River,” but higgle and quibble when asked to vote for an 
appropriation for the great Potomac, because when they are regu- 
lating commerce they are at the same time promoting the general 
welfare. 

I do not object to these items and shall vote for the bill as an 
entirety, although I have no doubt some of the items of appropria- 
tion might be St area with without detriment to the public good. 
But it is impossible to get a bill that will meet the pid e of every 
individual member in all its details. As a whole I believe the bill 
a just one, and shall vote for it. I do not believe there is any bill 
before Congress that will be so promotive of the general welfare of 
the country as a river and harbor bill when judiciously drawn. 

The general policy of opening the navigable streams of the country 
and giving the people cheap water transportation I heartily indorse. 
I believe in a generous system of internal improvements in the inter- 
ests of commerce and the general welfare. These great works are 
national in their characterand should receive national aid, and while 
being prosecuted give employment to multitudes of deserving labor- 
ing-men all over the country. But the items I referred to do not 
compare in importance with the proposition to improve the naviga- 
tiou of the Potomac right here at the capital. 

By the improvement contemplated it is proposed that instead of 
carrying the mud obtained in dredging the river down below Alex- 
andria, as heretofore, it shall be deposited upon the flats near by, 
thereby filling them up and reclaiming them and obtaining for public 
uses a large tract of valuable land. 

I think I have shown that commercial interests are to be served by 
the improvement contemplated, but I would favor it independent of 
she commercial aspects of the question. Iam glad I have not be- 
some afilicted with narrow views concerning the wants and demands 


of this District. I represent a constituency who are broad-minded 
and generous, and I have always tried to reflect their sentiments 
upon all public questions here. I recognize this city as the capital 
of a great nation numbering at present fifty millionsof freemen and 
soon to bo a hundred millions, and I would by wise and generous 
legislation so promote the public weal here that all the waste places 
should soon be reclaimed and made to blossom as the rose. 

Washington should be, as I trust it is rapidly becoming, not only 
worthy of him whose name it bears, but the pride of every American 
as the most beautiful city of the world. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] seems to think this 
city needs no sanitary improvement, and quotes some figures from 
the American Almanac for 1882 to show there are some American 
cities whose rates of mortality are greater than those of Washington. 
But he failed to tell us that by the book from which he quoted it 
appeared that in 1880, of thirty-three principal cities named, in nine- 
teen of them the rate of mortality was less than in Washington. 

In 1879, of thirty-two cities named, the rate of mortality was less 
than here in all except four. In 1878, of twenty-seven cities named, 
the rate of mortality was less than in this city in all except four; 
and in 1877, of thirty cities named, the rate of mortality was less in 
all of them, except three, than in Washington. It is not contended 
that all persons die who sojourn here, nor is it claimed that the cap- 
ital of the country is the most unhealthful of all the cities of the 
land. Would gentlemen have it so before they will be willing to 
grant relief? 

One thing is certain, and that is the flats are an eye-sore and dis- 
grace to the city. They are a nuisance upon grounds belonging to 
the Government of the United States, and it is the duty of Congress 
to abate them. The people of the country expect it, and the citi- 
zens of this District demand, as they have a right to, that the United 
States, having exclusive legislative control 5 shall not by the 
non-action of Congress maintain a nuisance. These flats are offen- 
sive to the sight, offensive to the smell, and by their foul, miasmatic 
emissions cause malaria and death. 

But some gentlemen say we propose at the expense of the Govern- 
ment to improve private property. Certainly those who interpose 
this objection have not examined the question. The amendment 
makes it the duty of the Attorney-General to see that the rights of the 
Government are in all respects secured and protected, The only pre- 
tended claim of title to any portion of the land proposed to be re- 
claimed isthat known as the “ Kidwell Bottoms.” i shall not attempt 
now a disenssion of this claim, but shall embody in my remarks a 
letter and memorandum from the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office which give the history of the issuance of the patent under 
which a title is claimed adverse to that of the United States: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1882. 

Sm: The patent to John L. Kidwell for the Kidwell Meadows, so called, con- 
asama | 47.71 acres, lying south of the National Observatory, and extending from 
o te Twentieth to Twenty-sixth street west, appears from the records of this 

ce to have been issued under the provisions of the joint resolution of Congress 
of February 16, 1839, (5 Stats., 365.) The p ings relative to this application 
and payment for and the survey and patenting of this tract were under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury in August, 1839, for carrying 
said joint resolution into effect. 

The joint resolution related to certain acts of the Legislature of Maryland re- 
specting titles to vacant lands which were in force in the District of Columbia by 

rtue of the provisions of the act of Congress of February 27, 1801, (2 Stats., 103,) 
continuing in force the laws of the State of Maryland within that portion of the 
District ceded . said State to the United States. 

The laws of Maryland prescribing the method of securing titles to vacant land, 
and which were operative in the District of Columbia as above recited, were, 
among others, the acts of November, 1781, chapter 20, and Noyember, 1788, chapter 
44. The act of 1881, to appropriate certain lands to the use of the ofticers and 
soldiers of this State, and for the sale of vacant lands,“ was construed to mean 
that all lands within the State in Washington County westward of Fort Cumber- 
land were appropriated to discharge the obligations of the State to officers and 
soldiers, and the residue after completing that engagement to the use of the pub- 
lie. (Kiltz’s Land- Holder's Assistant, page 308.) The thirteenth section of the act 
of 1788 removed the limitations of the former act and made all vacant land in the 
State, as well westward of Fort Cumberland as elsewhere not affected by ontstand- 
a ery subject to be taken up in the usual manner by warrant at the price 
of three shillings and nine pence per acre. (/bid., 315.) 

The warrants referred to were orders of survey to be issued on the order or 
“ titling" of the Treasurer, and were restricted by the third section of the act of 
1781 to vacant cultivable lands, the technical phrase being “warrants of vacant 
cultivation.“ (Jbid., 309.) 

The joint resolution of Con of 1839 authorized certain officers thereia named 
to perform the duties which had been required of State officers under Maryland 
laws, and en:powered the Secretary of the Treasury to make the necessary regu- 
lations to carry the Maryland acts into effect. It was provided in the joint reso- 
lution that ‘any land which may have been ceded to or acquired by the United 
States for public La shall not be affected by said acts. 

The Treasury regulations defined the proceedings necessary in obtaining titles 
to land under said joint resolution. Assuming that these laws and regulations 
authorized and provided the means of securing individual titles to islands, flats, 
and marshes in the Potomac River within or adjacent to the city of Washington, 
several applications for orders of survey were made from time to time, which were 

ted, but under which no surveys were executed. These orders provided that 

6 land to be surveyed must be firm land not subject to tidal overtiow. In some 
instances surveys were returned, but were rejected by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Oflice ou the ground that the land was submerged by tidal flow, and 
was therefore not subject to survey and disposal under the Maryland acts and 
joint resolution of Congress. The application of Mr. Kidwell for a patent for the 
so-called ** Kidwell’s land,” being the bar on the upper side of the Long Bridge, 
was for this reason. 

On September 10, 1867, Mr Kidwell applied for a warrant of survey for thetract 
known as Kidwell’s Meadows," and which was described in the application as 
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an island in the Potomac River, between Washington City channel and the swash 
channel, commencing nearly opposite Fifteenth street west and extending to a 

int where D street north strikes the canal or river. The order of survey was 
sued September 12, 1867, and its execution was made subject to the us ro. 
vision that the land to be surveyed should be “ firm land and not subject to tidal 
overtiow.” The survey was returned by the county surveyor October 19, 1867. 
An examination of this survey was deemed necessary, and Mr. S. J. Dallas, prin- 
cipal clerk of surveys in the General Land Office, was designated as e ner- 
general for this purpose. Mr. Dallas made the examination, and on February 28, 
1858, reported to the Commissioner of the General Land Office that he found the 
premises to be under the ice in the Potomac River, presenting no appearance of 
and, but submerged and subject to tidal overflow, aud of course not fit for‘ vacant 
cultivation,’ as required by the third section of the act of 1781." He also found 
that the survey had been “returned in total disregard of the law and of the in- 
arbi SS em ed in the warrant of survey." The survey was accordingly 
rejected. 

On October 17 and 24, 1869, a re-examination was made at the request of Mr. John 
Wilson, attorney for Kidwell, and upon this re-examination the examiner-general 
rescinded his former opinion and approved the plat of survey. In this re-exami- 
nation, made under more favorable conditions than the examination in the original 
instance, he found the Kidwell Meadows“ to be from three and a half to four feet 
above low water, and from a foot to a foot and a half above ordinary high water, 
as near as he could judge, owing to the density and vigorous growth of wild rice 
and other weeds which impede a clear view of all parts of the meadows. He did 
not think the land fit to produce successful eropa of corn, but thought it suscept- 
ible of producing fodder and affording pasture for e. 

Upon the re-examination and 5 of the plat of survey by the examiner- 
general, patent was issued to Mr. Kidwell December 6, 1800. The amount paid for 
this tract was $23.86, or fifty cents per acre. 

In reference to this tent, and to similar 9 Mr. Commissioner Drum- 
mond, in a letter to Mr. A. R. Shepherd, dated January 22, 1873, said: All appli- 
cations made since I assumed charge of the Land Otlice in February, 1871, have 
been refused for the following reasons: 

1. Because the land was subject to every-day’s overflow by tide-water, aud 
therefore not in a condition to be surveyed. 

5 5 Because I thought that the disposition of the land was not clearly authorized 
y 


W. 
3. Becanse I did not deem it proper to dispose of lands situated in the imme. 
diate vicinity of Washington, at a nominal sum, to private parties who could hold 
and use them so as to impede and obstruct harbor improvements, unless the luw 
clearly and imperatively made it my duty to do so.” 
The 27 statement comprises the facts of record in this office relative to 
the patent issued to John L. Kidwell for the Kidwell Meadows,” so called. 
The brief time I have for the consideration of the subject does not permit me to 
express an opinion upon the legal points involved in the case. 


Very respectfally, 
N. C. MCFARLAND, Commissioner. 
Hon. M. W. Ransom, United States Senate. 


MEMORANDUM, 


The title of the United States to the bed of the Potomac River through the Dia- 
giet 77 0 coe was derived from the cession of jurisdiction by the State of 

ary a 

‘The United States has such title to the soil under the navigable waters of the 
Potomac River within the District, and to the islands, flats, bars, and marshes in 
said river, as the State ot land had. 

The alienation of the sovere: title to the shores of navigable waters and the 
soil under them, or the . the flats, bars, and marsbes within such waters, 
was not authorized 9 general land acts of the State of Maryland. 

The laws of Maryland 5 the of vacant lands, and which 
were adopted by Congress for the District of Columbia, authorized the disposal 
only of lands of a certain defined character. 

The United States could dispose only of such lands within the District under 

-those laws as the State of Maryland could have disposed of prior to the cession 
under those laws. 


ed 
the “Kidwell Meadow” win 1869 a strip of marsh in the Potomac River, 
subject to overflow by tide-water, it was not cultivable land authorized to be dis- 
posed of by the Maryland acts and the joint resolution of 1839. 

If the land was not of the character authorized to be surveyed by said laws, and 
the instructions issued thereunder, that is to say, if it was not " firm land and not 
subject to tidal overflow,” its survey in 1867 was illegal and the approval of said 
survey in 1869 was without authority. 

The public land laws of the United States are not tive in the District of 
Columbia, and the disposal of land, the property of the United States therein, can 
only be made by special authority of Congress. Patents for lands in said District 
cannot issue without express provision of law. 

If the nt to Kidwell was not for land authorized to be disposed of by the 
Maryland acts and the joint resolution of 1839, its issue was without authority. 

The land must also have been vacant, una; rue land, The Maryland acts 
contemplated only the disposal of lands of such character. It was further pro- 
vided in the joint resolution that any land which may have been ceded to, or ac- 
quired by, the United States for public purposes shall not be affected by said acts." 

‘The Potomac River inits course through the District is appropriated to the pa 
lic uses of navigation. The alienation of the title of the United States to the flats, 
bars, and marshes therein would impair those uses by impeding harbor improve- 
ments and interfering with the removal of obstructions. 

The United States is wey payer Sr the land adjoining the Kidwell Meadows, 
80 ee having acquired the same for the uses of the Naval Observatory and other 

ublie pu F 
g The find in question is of alluvial formation. If in 1869 it had been raised above 
low-water mar by gradual accretion, it had become attached to the adjoining 
2 through riparian rights, and would for that reason have been taken out 
of the of lands subject to the operation of the Maryland acts and the joint 
resolution, first, because the title to the adjoining property had passed from the 
State of Maryland to private proprietors prior to the cession, and, second, because 
of the public uses to which the adjoining property had been dedicated by the 


United States. 

‘The segregation of such land and its dis at private sale would have required 
special authority of Congress, without which an attempted sale by the executive 
olticers of the United States would be void. 

The patent to Kidwell can be sustained only on the following propositions: 

First. That the land was firm cultivable land in 1869. 

i nd, That it was above high water mark at that date and not subject to tidal 
overflow. 


Third, That it was wpappropriated to any public purpose. 


Fourth. That it was separated from the mainland by a navigable channel, and 
was an island iu fact and not an accretion to the mainland. 
Fifth. That it was withont the municipal jurisdiction of the city of Washington. 
Sixth. That the acts of Maryland and the joint resolution of 1839 contemplated 


the Sak to private persons of the islands, Hats, bars, and marshes in the harbor 
of Washington. 


Unless each and all of the foregoing conditions are met the patent to Kidwell was 
issued without proper authority. 

But whether said patent was issued without authority, or whether it is voidable 
by reason of fraud or mistake, or whether it conveys a valid title to the land, are 
questions that can of course only be determined by the courts. 

In conelusion, Mr. Speaker, whether we look at this question from 
a commercial or a sanitary point of view it alike challenges our 
earnest support. There is no provision in the bill of greater merit, 
There are many items in the bill for the improvement of places of 
such obscurity that the average member of Congress is only reminded 
of their existence when he reads their names in the river and harbor 
bill, and in whose improvement only one member and his constitu- 
ents have any considerable direct interest. But when we improve 
the capital of the nation we improve that in which all the people 
of this broad land have a common interest, and I trust a common 
pride. Let us then not be parsimonious in our dealings with this 
District and this city. Let us make Washington, this only child 
of the nation,” asits founders intended it should be, not onlya place 
of national convenience but of national pride. 


Smalls vs. Tillman. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES F. BRIGGS, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 19, 1882. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case from South 
Carolina— 

Mr. BRIGGS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not expect, in the limited time allotted me, to 
cover the whole field of debate. This contest comes from the fifth 
district of the State of South Carolina. That district is composed 
of six counties, namely: Colleton, Beaufort, Barnwell, Edgefield, 
Aiken, and Hampton. The evidence in this case is embraced in 
this volume which I hold in my hand, of nearly 800 pages, which I 
haye thoroughly examined from beginning to end, to enable me to 
reach a correct conclusion upon this question. That examination 
discloses a series of election frauds and outrages of the most frightful 
character, 

‘There is no complaint made in relation to the county of Beaufort, 
but as tothe other five counties in many instances the county canvass- 
ers and the precinct managers paid no regard whatever to the pro- 
visions of the State laws and trampled under foot the laws of the 
United States relating to the duties of supervisors of elections. I 
hold in my hand a list embracing some twenty precincts where these 
laws of the United States were utterly disregarded, and where these 
officers by violence and intimidation were prevented from the per- 
formance of their duties. The fourth section of article 1 of the Con- 
stitution is as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Represent- 
atives, shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but tie Con- 
Kress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators. 

Under this grant of power the Congress of the United States has 
enacted what are known.as the election laws, providing in certain 
instances for the appointment of supervisors of elections. These 
laws were invoked in this Congressional district, and supervisors 
were appointed to perform the duties prescribed by law at theseveral 
precincts therein. These officers were there for the purpose of se- 
curing an honest and a fair election of a member of this House. 
They were in fact the eyes and ears of this House, to see and hear 
and note all the transactions that occurred from the opening of the 
polls until the votes cast were counted and returned, and having 
been prevented from the performance of those duties by the means 
before alluded to and which I will hereafter more fully describe, I 
claim that it is the duty of this House to take the und, in this 
case and in all other cases of contested elections, that in any pre- 
einct, whether it be in the North or in the Sout}, where the author- 
ity of this law is defied and these officers prevented from the per- 
formance of the duties therein prescribed, the vote of such precinct 
shall be treated as fraudulent and illegal and ought not to be counted. 

I have not time, sir, to go through with the evidence as to all of 
these precincts in detail, but I will state briefly that this condition 
of mige existed in many of the precincts of the five counties to 
which I havealluded. The evidence contained in this record is clear, 
explicit, and uncontradicted, and I desire to call your attention to a 
few precincts where these frauds were practiced, and in doing so I 
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prefer to let the witnesses describe the same in their own language 
rather than to embody them in my own. 
HAMPTON COUNTY. 
As to Brunson precinct, in Hampton County, the United States 
snpervisor, E. A. Brobham, testified as follows: 


8 Where were you on the 2d day of November last ? 
i nswer. At Branson election poll; acted as United States supervisor of elec- 
tion, 

9. Was the election quiet and orderly t 

It was not. On the evening previous to the day of election several crowds 
of mounted red-shirters rode into the town of Brunson. Directly after dark the, 
gathered around the sence of the Port Royal and Augusta Railway. They whoo: 
and yelled, hurrahed for Hancock, and cursed Garfield. They fired off guns and 
exploded powder under an anvil, which explosion sounded like acannon, and was 
heard many miles from here. They kept up this shooting all night, and until near 
sunrise thé next morning. I went tothe poll at about daylight, and found a great 
many Democrats there, rapt fas whom seemed to beunder the influence of whisky, 
and seeming to have taken © rgo of the poll. It seemed to be — ofthe 
Democrats to make as much show of violence and force as possible, Bat not to 
hurt any one; but when they Kat their men drunk fox the purpose, they could nat 
control them. They knew that the Republicans, having been run over with 
horses, beaten with sticks, and shot with 9 at this poll on Gey in 
1878, would be afraid to come to this poll if there was any disturbance about it. 
They kept threatening to come to my house, which is about one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred yards from the depot, “and break in on me.” 

A prominent ocrat sent a colored man to my house with a m to mo. 
saying that I had better go away from home; that those men at the depot Just 
a to come to by house after me, and that if they found me there they would 
injure or kill me. o other Democrats came to my house, a few minutes after, 
and advised me to leave. I told them that I would 1 — but my family was here. 


after this a crowd came; called to uy gate, e pred we they ae bed aden 
ew minu er another crowd came. 


get up, that wey wanted to see me. I refused to get up. The eac 
other a while, and left. I heard one say “ Let's go in:“ another “No.” After 
the poll opened the Democrats whom I found there earl 


a deal of noise, 


he poll was held in a back room of an old store. The voters had to pass 
through this old store to get to poll. This old store was full of this disorder] 
crowd of Democrats nearly all day. No voter was allowed to enter without their 


consent. Whenever a Republican would appear to the door for entrance they would 
crowd into the door, yell and jeer at him, and very often they would hold sticks 
across the door and would not allow the Republican to enter. several instances 
Captain Jobn H. bre vires Sogn to order the door cleared before the Republicans 
could get in. These blocking the door were mostly by members of Captain Light- 
sey’s red-shirt 3 Sa Lightsey es that he came to the 
poll directly after midnight, and I think he brought his company with him. 

After the Republican voter got into the room the Democrats would ask him all 
sorts of questions, thereby detaining him, worrying him so that several turned 
and went out and did not vote at all. I noticed one Republican who tried to press 
through and get to speak to the managers. As he got to the box several Demo- 
crats caught and tried to pu him back ; he held on to something and they com- 
menced ing him on his head with clubs, and he turned and ran ont. They 
would not allow more than one Republican to enter at the time, and it required 
considerable nerve to go in to the poll under the circumstances. Several Kepub- 
licans turned back at the door, and some who entered was so worried that they 
came ont before they got a chance to vote, and never returned. 

re Was the election fair? 

It was not; it was as unfair as it could possibly be. The commissioners and 
managers of election were all Democrats. I, as chairman of the Republican party, 
applied to the county election commissioner for one blican on each board o 
three managers, but did not get one appointed. The Democrats voted two and 
more tickets folded together, thereby stuffing the box so that a 2 large excess 
had to be drawn out and destroyed, which gave them a chance to destroy nearly 
all the Republican ballots. After throwing out all the ballots that they were cer. 
3 voted inside other ballots, they had 588 ballots against 350 names on 

e 


As to Beach Branch, in Hampton County, Frank Saxson testified 
follows: 


8 Where were you on the day of the last general election? 
nswer. At Beach Branch poll. 
g What was your official position at Beach Branch, if any, on that day? 

A United States supervisor of election, 

N Aig the election peaceful and quiet? 

No. 

Was you allowed to discharge your duty as supervisor peacefully and quiet] 
without hinderance or shetruction E. z * * 7 

No. 

. State in what manner, then, you were prevented from doing so? 
The managers of the election refused to allow me to act as supervisor with- 
out going first to a trial-justice and be sworn. 
Q Had you been sworn; and, ifso, before whom ? 
. Yes; before E. A. Brabham. 
Y a you say you did not act as supervisor? 
No. 
Pe Did yon go into the house where the poll was kept? 
. Yes; but when I told them that I had been sworn already, and that I would 
not go to the trial-justice to be sworn again, they ordered me out of the house. 
Q Did you make any attempt to remain in the building? 
. Yes; I did not go out until I saw that they were going to put me ont by force. 
Q Who were the managers of election! 

Richard Johnson, John Griner, aud Dr. W. T. Breland. 

. How did yr know that they would put you out? 

. They said they would do it if I did not go out. Mr. Johnson said that if I 
was allowed to act as ee he would not act as manager, and they stopped 
the election, and seemed to be iu the act of preparing to put me out. I was afraid 
that if I did not go out they would hurt me. 

50 2 any Republican ots cast at that poll on that day? 

No. 


As to Stafford’s Cross-Roads, in Hampton County, Benjamin E. 
Taylor testified as follows: 


nestion. State your residence. 
newer. Stafford's Cross-Roads. 
F Your occupation! 
. Am farmer. 
Q Where were you day of last election 
. Stafford’s Cross-Roads. 
Q. Did you hold any public position ? 


A. I was supervisor. 

$ Did you meet with any trouble in your duty? 
3 tea the box was opened, and I was there to examine and see it was opened 

ecently. 
. Was you inside the building? 

‘Was not. 
Q Why was you not inside? 
Poll was opened in a gin-house that belonged to C. H. Wilcox; place was in 

charge of Henry Holcome, the manager, and one had poll list; went inside house 
with the box and set it there and closed the door by putting box in door, thus pre- 
venting my going inside. 


As to Lawtonville, in the county of Hampton, it is impossible to 
obtain the testimony of Edmund Glover, the supervisor at that poll, 
as he has not been seen since the day of election, and to-day he pro- 
bably sleeps in an unknown and an unmarked grave, The testi- 
mony of Erasmus Black, who was an eye-witness of what occurred 
there, describes what he saw, and I will let him speak for Glover: 


estion, Do you know the name of that supervisor? 
newer. Edmund Glover, 
Q. Do you know whether or not he remained in the room all day from six o'clock 
a. m. till six o'clock p. m. “ 
A. No; he remained there till the row commenced—four o'clock in the evening. 
K Q. Do yon, know whether or not he returned after coming ont of the room at 
‘our o'cloc 
A. No: I saw two of the Democrats leading him down. The Democrats were 
dressed in red shirts. I saw them leading him down the steps. 
. How do you know that he did not re t 
. After they led him down the steps he went across the field and took to the 
meme to save his life. 
2 id this number of Republicans that you say were there vote? 
. Yes, sir; they were voting until the row commenced. 
Did Glover live in Lawtonville precinct before the election ? 


Yea. 
What was he doing there? 
. He was teaching a public school. 
. Do you know that he lives at the same place? 
He does not live there now. 
i ie, you know what has become of him? 
0. 


COLLETON COUNTY. 


As to Snider’s Cross-Roads, in Colleton County, Thomas L. Martin 
testified as follows: 


Question. Where do you live; in what county, and where were you on the 2d 
oy. of November last! 
nswer. I live in Walterborongh, Colleton County; was at Snider's Cross- Roads 
on the 24 day of November last. 
Was the polls opened at the usual hour! 
~ I don't think it was. I staid about a quarter of a mile from the polls, and 
started ata quarter after five, and when I got there the managers had voted twenty- 
one persons. 
Q: Then by your time the polls must have been opened abont six o'clock ? 


. Yes. 
Q. You were the Republican supervisor, were you not! 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q Did the managers swear the voters at that poll! 
. They did not. 
= Q. 9 70 ae much disorder at the polls, and were there threats made against the 
epublicans 
. There was a great deal of disorder all day long caused by drunkenness. As 
to threats, they remarked that they could kill a Radical as . they could 
drink water; and they also threatened to throw me out, and did lay their hands 
upon me. 
Q: were you prevented from keeping a poll list there that day? 
. Iwas. 


. Did you try to keep a poll list? 
T Pay Y SERT 


POPOPOPO 


As to Smoke’s Cross-Roads, in Colleton County, Thomas C. Smith 
testified as follows: 


Question. Where do you live; in what county, and where were you on the 2d 
ness of November last? 
nawer. Ilive in Walterborough, Colleton County; was at Smoke's Cross- Roads 
on the 2d day of November last. 
. What time did you go there; how long did you remain ; and, if youleft, why 
did you leave? 


A. I got there half past five o'clock a. m., and left about three o'clock p. m. I 
left in fear of my life from violent threats that were used against me as sw sw 
‘ere wi 


claiming that I had no right there, ering that I was only there to in 
their election and have men reported to the United States court. 
. Were these threats made by the supporters of Tillman and the Democratic 
ticket, or by Republicans? 
A. They were made by the ice ome of aero ü Democratic candidate. 


2 Were the managers Repub or Democrats 
Democrats. 
Q. Then you do not know of your own knowledge the number of votes legally 
iar 23 poll! 
. No, sir. 


Q. In consequence therefore of the violence and threats made there. were you or 
were you not prevented from keeping a prope, 1 list, aud from acting and per- 
a your duty as United States supervisor 

. I was. 


As to Carter's Ford, in Colleton County, P. S. Robinson testified 
as follows: 
goer: Were you not the Republican supervisor at that poll? 
nswer. I was. 
Q. wes you able to keep a poll list and keep the names of all the voters at that 
c 


A. I was not. 
Q. Did 4 — or any Republican have access to the box for half an hour after the 
aris d S 4 te polis at the count 
a no’ 


Q. Then no eps Dinan tea an opportunity tosee the box immediately after the 
8 the polls? 
& Do N 9 hetber David Walker, Christopher Carrol, Stephen McMillin 
e ou OW w: * er, er en 
voted thse day at Carter’s Ford? : vt 55 
A. I do not, of my own knowledge. 
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Q. Do you know of any other irregularities that day committed by the managers 
of election? If so, state them. 
A. There were men to my own knowledge who voted stuffed tickets. 
. Were these men Democrats or Republicans? 
. Democrats. : 
As to Maple Cane, Colleton County, W. W. Tromer testified as fol- 
lows: 
Question. Where do you live, in what county, and where were you on the 2d 
day of November last? 
Answer. I live in George's Township, Colleton County, and was at George's Sta- 
tion on 2d day November last. 
Q: as 4 7 time did you arrive at George's Station, and where did you go to 
find the 
A. 1 8 here at four o'clock a. m., and came to the town hall, where the 
voting was held in 1878. 
ns ou were the Republican supervisor, were you not? 
. Iwas. 
Q. Did any of the officers of election come to that place; and, if so, who were 


they! 
rd They did; George Rump, one of the managers, and S. E. Parler, supervisor 
of the Democrats. 
Q Do you know whether or not the manager brought a box with him? 
x e Rump had something under his coat, and came in the door and said, 
Move out of the way.” I took it to be a ballot-box; unable to say if it was or 


not. 
Q. Did you at any time demand of the manager the opening of the polls ; and, if 
so, at what time? 
A. I did. at six o clock a. m. 
H sil thecheseald it without th tof the th 
He said that he not open ut the rest o managers were there; 
he stated that he was not the chateaus, 
Q. Was the polls opened at that place; if not, how far from that place? 
A. Abont a 8 
Q H long was it after six o'clock before you knew where the polls were 
0 
5 By wy watch it was a quarter after six a. m. 
Q. Did you leave the town hall and go where the polls were opened! 
A. I did immediately. 
Q bon you arrived there how many votes did the managers claim to have 
rece 
A. Seventy-five. 
2 Did you ask to see the ballot-box and the names on the poll list ? 
I di FFF 
. Then they refused either to give you the names on the poll list or to see the 


jority is it generally carri 
. Yes; about400 Republican. 

Q- By what majority, if any, did the Democrats claim to have carried this poll! 
. I think about 360. 

g ce you believe that the ballot-box was stuffed before you arrived at the polls? 

= 0, sir, 

Q. If the box had not been stuffed by Democratic ballots, and the votes rop: 
„ by how many majority would the Republicans have carried 
ax They would have carried from 350 to 400 res eng v 

Q. Were there more ballots in the box even atthe closing of the polls than there 
were names on the poll list? 

A. There were. 

4 PAA „ managers destroy any of the Republican ballots? 

. They did. 


ma Is this a Republican he ey ater poll; and if a Republican poll, by what 


EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


As to Johnson’s Store, Edgefield County, Willis Gomillion testified 
as follows: : 


on name is Willis Gomillion; age, 22; occupation, farmer; and live in Edge- 
eid. 
estion. Were you in Edgefield on the 2d day of November last? 
nswer. Yes. 


g: Why did you not continue to act? 
. Iwas seized by a red-shirter, who said to me. God damn you, go down from 
here.“ There being no protection for me, I went down and did not return, because 


. Afraid of what! 

. I was afraid that the Democrats would hurt me. After I went down and 
got about thirty or forty yards I was overtaken by the same gentleman and two 
others, who requested me to stop and told me to come back and go with them. I 
asked them where; they said, On our side.“ I declined. About that time I 
was surrounded by red-shirters; I don't know how many. Some of them said 
that they would assure me that I would not be hurt and go back.” I 
then discovered or saw Anthony Miles lying dead a few steps off, and I thought 
that I had better get away. 

How came he dead 

. He was shot by some one just above his eye with a ball. 


As to Edgefield Court-House, Edgefield County, Jesse Jones testi- 
fied as follows: 


Question. State your age, residence, and ee 

aama I am twenty-eight years of age; reside in Edgefield Court-House, and 
am a farmer. 

Q. Were you in Edgefield polling precinct on the day of the last election; if so, 
in what capacity t 

A. I was, as United States supervisor. 

Q a you serve? 


‘Ate hat time did the poll ? 
. w e 0 0 
2 At six o'clock a. m. ica 

Q 2s iyos see the box opened prior to the voting? 


2 Was anything in it! 
. There was not. 
Q Where was the box placed ? 

Inside of the court-house, in the court-room, within the railing, abont fifteen 
feet from the door; there is a passage-way about four feet long from the porch 
door to the court-room door. 

Q How wide is the porch ? 

. About four or five feet wide. 

Q. When the poll opened, how many people, and to what parties did they belong, 


yae were inside in the polling place, other than the managers, clerk, and supervis- 
ors 


A. When the poll opened there were no others inside the rail; but about twenty 
or twenty-five in the room; all 
. At what time did you arrive at the poll? 
About half past four o’olock. 
Q 1 any persons in the court-house then, on that floor! 
. Yes, sir. 

2 Do you know how many, and who they were! 

. I suppose about one hundred were in there; all Democrats. 

Q. When the poll opened were there any persons in the room where the box was 
in uniforms of any kind, or with arms of any description! 

A. There was, ocrats with red shirts; I suppose about ten or fifteen with 
arms, and about forty or fifty with red shirts on; some had double-barrel shot- 
guns, some pistols. 

Q 8 any persons within the rail with uniforms? 

. No, sir. 
. Were any persons within the rail who had arms? 
There were arms inside the rail, leaning in the prisoners’ box, about a foot 
from the ballot-box. 
2. What kind were they, and to whom did they belong ? 
— a were three double-barrel shot-guns; I cannot say who they be- 
¢ How long did these guns remain there? 
. I suppose about two or three hours. 
. Who removed them? 
. I saw some gentlemen come in and take them out. 
2. Do you know who caused their removal ? 
It was caused by some man who drew a pistol on the street raising a row; 
they were taken out by parties who were in the room. 
5 2 the parties who took them out election officers? 
. Yes, sir. 
Q What officers were they? 
The Democratic supervisor. 

Q. Do you know ifeither of these guns belonged to or was in custody of either 
of the managers, or the clerk ? 

A. I cannot a 

g nok many doors between the porch and the ballot-box? 

0. 


2 Were these doors kept open all day ? 
. The outside door was a double door, each of which was about a foot and a 
half wide, only one side of which was open; the other side was clesed ; the inside 
one was a to the railing, which was kept open. 
2 Did you keep a poll list? 
. No, sir. 
Q Why not? 
. I did not think it was safe for me to do so. 
Q Why — ped think it unsafe ? 
Because if they saw me keeping a poll list. I don't think they would have 
allowed me to stay there at all, as I was told by Democrats that if Tattempted to 
make a report I would not be allowed to act as supervisor. 


As to Mount Willing, Edgefield County, George Valentine testi- 
fied as follows: 


a: Were you at Mount Willing on the day of the last election? 
wer. Yes, sir; I was there. 
In what capacity 7 
. As United States supervisor. 
Q What time did you get to the poll? 
. The sun was 228 hour high. 
Q — the poll opened when you arrived? 
á sir, 


es, sir. 
Q Were there many people about the poll then ? 
Yes, sir. 


. Yes, sir. 
. Did the tell you how long the poll had been opened, or how man; 
people had voted!’ ß ae T 7 
A. No, sir. 
g Did you keep a poll list? 
„Fo, sir. 
. Was that door free? 
. The red shirts stood around the door with clubs and pistols keeping the 
crowd back, and letting them come in six at a time. 
Q Was any discrimination made between the voters in admitting them? 
. The Republicans were kept back and the Democrats admitted. 
2 Were any Democrats kept back? 
. Every now and then if a crowd of Democrats tried to get in and if the house 
was full they would keep them back. 
Q TO y persons inside the house during the day ? 
. Yes, sir. 
. To what political y did these persons belong? 
T The . ic 5 8 : 
Q Were any Republicans there? 
. None but myself, except when they came in to vote. 
Q 5 or attempt to remain in the house after voting? 
o, sir. 
Were the managers Republicans or Democrats ! 
7. Al Democrats. z 


2. Did you remain all day? 
No, sir. 
Q Why not? 
. When the nye soak pisen T apt out. 
What time was this 
Between two and three o'clock. 
2 What caused the row! 
There came up a crowd of Democrats and commenced beating the colored 
with clubs and sticks, and one pistol was fired; after the first pistol was 
there was a great deal of shooting, and the colored people ran home. 
Q Did all the colored le go away? 
. There was about a dozen staid around there until sundown, knocking around. 
Q How many went away at the time you did? 
. About one hundred and eighty or one hundred and ninety. 
8 Why did you not remain? 
Because 12 afraid they were going to kill me. 
sé Did you go away or did you leave before or after the firing? 
. I went at the time of the firing. 


As to Cheatham’s Store, Edgefield County, Bristow Yeldell testi- 
fied as follows: 


Q Were 2 at Cheatham's Store precinct at the last election? 
„Xes, sir. 
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In what capacity! 
As United States su r. 
S en the polls opened ? 
Did you act as supervisor that day 1 
o, sir. 
Did 1 Sey see the box opened by the managers before the voting commenced ? 


wh not? 

Because the Democrats were fighting a sham battle on the piazza, and I was 
afraid to go to the box. 

at bod go into the poll at all? 


z 

n 

ya 

* 

È 

71 Being hy did you not 

su T, wW 

X Dia yous 5 poll at 5 ome one 

Q Did see the votes counted ? 

Q: Hon poses 0 ares at the poll when it opened! 

g blicans and about twenty-five or thirty Democrats. 
7 
T 
È Ya 
x 


About ead 
o'clock? 


go 
Did the ls of ere 
They 1 55 


not. 


* — itical party did they belong? 
2 Tho Bat politica 
Did any of these men have arms! 
Yes, sir. 
4 About how ees 
. About twenty. 
Who were the — ad that were having the sham fight on the piazza; those 
ou 
Thong we with 1 red shirts and those without. 
. In this fight were any arms used? 
. Yes, sir. 
Q If so, Mn and what! 
They had pistols and anne, and brandished them at each other, striking on 
a oe ani 3 a great noise. 
way ee you leave the 
ocrat demanded my 1 and I handed it to him, and he re- 
8 y it, saying he be damned if I should supervise there that day. 


As to Meeting Street precinct, Edgefield County, William T. Till- 
man testified as follows: 
—- Were you at Meeting Street polling precinct at the last election! 
nawer. I was. 
„In what capacit: 
Las a United Fates r of elections. 
Q: We Were veer present when the poll opened? 


yer? What) 3 did 8 
go E see pra box opened 

No, sir. 

22 Did Te act as supervisor? 

Ny not? 

. I was prevented by the Democrats ; tioy struck me with a stick and bags 
me what was my business there; I told them I was United States supervisor, One 
said, “What does the United States know about von!“ He said then, “God 
damn you, you will smell hell here before nigbt.) While waiting for the poll to 

a Democrat snatched my hat off and hung it up. I put it on; he snatched it 


oag 2 8a) ing, he hun it Bey let it stay, or the rst thing you know your head 
e went out of the room and return ed with a club, ap- 
parentiy a a ria of —.— rail, and struck me twice with it, and I retreated under 
ce rps and he then struck me over the head. The clerk asked me to come 
outside with him. I did so, and while there the poll opened. A Democrat snatched 
m pa from me, and I saw them no more. 
ow many Democrats ee around the poll at that time! 
. About forty 3 
. About how many 8 
There were none. 
Q Wer Were Ser of the Democrats in red shirts? 


a: Dey you 3 of co ins Republicans going to that and could not vote? 

. When advised aner war ken away I was struck three times over the head. 
and bein; afterward by friendly Democrats to leave, I did so. I returned 
twice, but receiving abuse from the same man, I left the poll; about a mile away I 
met about one hundred and seventy-five or one hundred and — 5 Republicans. 
I told them es my treatment. e went to the poll and found it surrounded by 
red-shirters, and the Republicans finding that the R Republican supervisor was not 
permitted to act, would not vote and left the poll. 


As to Red Hill precinct, Edgefield County, Anderson Carter testi- 
fied as follows: 


Anderson Carter, a witness of legal age, produced by contestant, after due notice 
to contestee, deposes as follows to questions p ed to him: 
estion. State your age, residence, and occupation. 


8 reside in Wise Township; occupation, wheelwright. 
Hill polling pre precinct on ~~ an, of last election! 


Answer: 3 


Fou hue ae Unt 


Q What time uid Cay ai opd 
á before six ín the morning. 
open! 


re hat time did the polls 
I could not tell what time they opened ; I was not there. 
2 C 


Q. 8 


A. Until half past six. 
g What caused you to go away! 
Mr. Ben. Glanton, one of the m 
my having my oath with me. I then 
party of white men came up. yes of them snatched my paper 


ers, told me I could not serve tona 
owed Mr. Glanton m, 


ou need not take it." Others 
and not let me see you bere 
I then left. 


p. and said, ‘God damn, i don't like it 
said. * Fon had better leave, es that mighty quick, 
any more to-day ; if you do È will put a light-hole through you.” 


AIKEN COUNTY. 
As to Creed’s Store, Aiken County, Alexander Williams testified 
as follows: 
gaon Where were yon on the 2d day of November last ? 


nswer. At Creed's Sto) 
58 What tion did on hold, if any, on that day? 
United States supervisor. 


> What were the duties of supervisor! 
To keep a list of those who voted, and to look over the conduct of the elec- 
tion, if I understand it. 
(The above 9 8 to.) 
eep a list 


È et What time did you arrive at the poll? 
Do „ l i nd closi f the polls! 
you know the law as e opening and closing of the 
Gum objected to.) 8 = 
7 — do. The law says that the poll must be opened at six a. m. and be closed 
at si 
Q Dia yi you discharge the duties of supervisor to the closing of the polls“ 
I did not. 
Why! 
About five o'clock p. m. the Democrats shooting at and knocking some 
colored men, and then came running in the house where I was. I ed one of the 
man: if it was safe for me tostay there. He said, no; he thought it was best 
for me to get out of the way. The crowd came in saying, Kill the d—d niggers, 
for they have no business here; run them out.” I then squeezed throug 
crowd and got out. Mr. Kreps, ‘the manager who advised me toleave, was, when 
—— 8 abont in the room where the box was with a double barrel gun 
under his arm 


As to Kneece’s Mill, Aiken County, Peter Waggiels testified as 
follows: 


Question. Were you present at rew yta Mill on the day of the last general 
election ; and, if so, in what ca i end 
Answer. I was at Kneece’s Mill as a United States supervisor. 

Were you present at six o'clock in the morning? 


. I was. 

Was the poll opened at six o'clock? 
7 A little after six; about ten or fifteen minutes after six, as near as I can recol 
ect. 


. Did the managers open the box and show yon the inside of it? 
ah on my 4 A pal in 7 

. © managers keep a t 

They did. 8 

x id yon keep a poll list? 


Da ne Democratic supervisor keep a poll list? 

. He did not. 

Were you present when the poll closed? 

1 was not. 

. Why not? 

ork wah eee 

z 88 how! 

š ay oat poll list was taken away, and I was driven from the poll. 
What time in the day did is happen? 

About twenty minutes to four. 


As to Low Town, Weils’s precinct, Aiken County, J. P. Spells testi- 
fied as follows: 


goron. Maleate you at Low Town, Wells's precinct, at the last general election 
nswer. Yes, sir. 

At what time did you get there? 

. I got there I suppose at or after six o'clock. 
Were you present when the poll opened? 

. Yes, sir; I got there as they were coming up to the 
Did they open the box before the voting commen 
. Yes, sir; they opened the box publicly. 

all day at the poll? 


What time did you leave? 
. About the hour of nine. 
yd Why did = leave! 

Well, sir, the violence that was used there; there came a crowd of men from 
Silverton, and as they came up they 2 among the Republican voters which 
were at tlie poll at the time, chargin t them with their horses, and shooting 
amongst them with their 5, — 8 ing some down; that time the men broke 
for the swamp, this red-shirt crowd followed them to the swamp. ‘Two colored 
voters that took tickets to vote, as they were coming bong pat em in the box 
two white fellows snatched the tickets from them. is crowd came back and 
asked what negro fellows were they at the poll; some said to the others, ` “It is 
the Radical supervisor; let's take him out and kill him.” One, said, * So do.“ 


on with the ballot-box. 


Soros 


Another in the same crowd said, ‘Don't do that.“ They said, Ves, let's kill 
him; jerk him out.“ 

They then commenced see to the — At the time George Taylor, he 
said, What is your name!" „ J. P. Spell.“ He said, You have authority 


to come to this poll, but if win want to save your life I will guard 8. throng 
this crowd so they will not kill yo 85 Another man came up and said. My name 
is Haus Tosa He said, alk between the two and I will take you: up to 
my house, and I will convey you off from the poll, and will show you where you 
can make your escape, an ou can make your mops back to Aiken in ‘he 
night. I did so. As I was coming off I met a crowd of Republican voters that 
had been ee by the same crowd, and one opened his bosom and showed me 
a bi in his toe That was the reason I could not stay there from morning 
to night, from their advancing upon me in the house and from threats. 
tya Was 1 — Tay lor and Johnson Democrats? 


As 55 Sertas Mill, Aiken County, L. W. James testified as fol- 
ows: 
9 Where were you on the 2d day of November last 
wer, At Jordan's 


Q. In what capacity, if any t 
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A. United States supervisor. , b 
2 Did von discharge your duty as such without any hinderance? 
. No; the managers objected to my being in the room where the poll was 
opened, aud I went ont. After this they allowed me to go into the room. 
Q. How did pe poll list agree with that of the other supervisors and the man- 


agers’ poll list 

A. the other supervisors’ and the managers’ poll list was 12 ahead of mine at 
12 o'clock ; at the close of the poll my list was 321, and theirs was 348, as near as 
I can remember. 

Q. Were you threatened on that day? 

A. Yes; by the clerk of the board of managers. When we compared our poll 
list I disputed the correctness of his, and he drew his knife, and after some threats 
by him on account of my 8 his list I agreed to put 12 names on my list to 
make it agree with his. During the afternoon I discovered one of the managers 

utting tickets in the box under the arm of another, and saw the clerk at the same 
Hine writing down names on the poll list. I then found how the 12 names got on 
the managers’ poll list in the morning that I did not bave on mine. 

Q. How did the managers’ list compare with the ballots in the box? 

A. There was an excess of 21 or 22 ballots in the box. 


BARNWELL COUNTY. 


As to Buford’s Bridge, Barnwell County, F. A. Blackwood testified 
as follows: 


nestion. Were you at Buford’s Bridge on the day of the last general election? 
nawer. I was. 
Q What capacity? 
. United States supervisor. 
2 What time did you get to the poll 
. Between eight and nine o'clock. 
Q. Where was the ballot placed ? 
A. In the room of the Masonic Hall. 
2 How was the voting conducted t 
. Lremained there but a short time, and very few voted then. 
Q. Why did you way ! 
A. Because ths chairman of the board said that he would not recognize me as 
supervisor, and so few were allowed to vote I did nut see any reason to remain. 


As to Elko, Barnwell County, E. J. Snetten testified as follows: 


My name is E. J. Snetten; age, 59; residence, Blackville; occupation, minister 
of the Gospel. 

Question. Were you at Elko precinct on the day of the last election? 

Answer. I was, as United States supervisor. 

g Were the managers Republicans? 

. No; they were all Democrats. 

Q. Did you remain at your post all day? 

A. I did not. At the opening of the poll I requested to enter the house where 
the poll was, but was refused admission by one of the managers, who said that 
the managers were all honest, and said that I must. go Into that pen; I went into 
the pen and started to koon a pol list. Soon after some came up to vote and whis- 
pered their names; when lL asked them for their names the managers told them 
not to give their names, as I had no right to take them. This happened a great 
many times, and I was unable to get the names of voters; these were Democratic 
voters, ‘There was a great deal of cursing and lond noise by the Democrats; one 
Dimond made many threats and cursed me, saying that some boys would be up 
here to-day to see into those big eyes. Many of them were under the influence of 
whisky; there was a man standing beside me who brandished a large revolver, 
aud I thought that he was going to shoot me. I heard some yelling, and a crow 
of about twenty-five men rode up with red shirts on, and this man said, Here are 
the boys that will see in Snetten’s big eyea ;" they dismounted and crowded the 
poll, and the pen in which I was was torn apart, and fearing personal injury I took 
my things aud left the poll. 

Q. Were you afraid to stay there? 

A. L really was; it would not have been safe. 

Q. What time was this! 

A. About 8.45 a. m. 

2 How many Republicans had voted at that time? 

. Not more than 3, I think. 

Q. How many Democrats! 

A. About 40 or 50. 

Q Why more Democrats than Republicans! 

. The Democrats were making so much noise that the Republicans were afraid 
to go —5 to the poll to vote. 
Was the election free and fair at that poll 


No. 
2. About how many Republicans were present at that time? 
. Thirty or forty. 
Q. Why did not more Republicans vote} 
A. Ttor were subjected to such harassing questions and so much trouble that 
sey could not vote, and they went away without voting; I went away from the 
poll because I was satisfied tl 
iment I received. 
Q. Did the managers give you every facility for discharging your duty as super- 


sor? 
A. They did not; but obstructed and hindered me from doing so, 
Did the Democratic supervisor keep a poll-list? 

He did not. 

Such, in brief, is the account given by the officers of a great Repub- 
lic of fifty million people, whose special duty was to preserve the 
purity of the ballot, of the treatment they received at the hands of the 
officers and citizens of this Congressional district; and I call the at- 
tention of the American people to this evidence that they may see how 
the statutes of the country are defied and the officers of the Govern- 
ment obstructed in the performance of their duties. 

There is another remarkable feature connected with this election 
contest, to which I will briefly allude, that to my mind furnishes 
unanswerable and overwhelming evidence that the grossest frands 
must have been perpetrated in the interest of the Democracy at this 
election. 

In the county of Aiken the census of 1880—the year when this 
election was held—shows that the white males of twenty-one years 
of age and upward, including native-born and foreign, whether nat- 
uralized or not I donot know, were 2,873; colored males of the same 
age, 3,112; making an aggregate of 5,985 white and colored, native- 
born and foreign, of voting age. The vote, as certified by the secre- 
tary of state in his return, and upon that return the contestee’s cre- 
dentials were based, 5 the vote for Mr. Tillman as 4,980 and of 
Mr. Smalls 1,467, making an aggregate of 6,447 claimed to have 


it was not free and fair, and because of the treat- 


vi 


been cast at that election, showing an excess of votes over the 
voting population in that county of 462; and the evidence in this 
case shows conclusively that 414 citizens were deprived of the right 
of suffrage by means to which I will hereafter allude, which, added 
to the excess of 462, would increase the vote to 876 above the voting 
population of the county. 

Another remarkable featnre deducible from these figures is that if 
Mr. Tillman received the vote which was credited to him in the 
State canvass he must have received the votes of every white male 
voter in the county and 2,107 colored votes in addition. 

The evidence in this record shows what every intelligent man in 
the country knows, that the colored people vote the Republican 
ticket. They regard that party as the party that gave them their 
freedom and bestowed upon them the rights of citizenship, and when 
left to vote as they choose, unawed by fear, they are faithful to the 
Republican party as they were faithful to the Union cause during 
the late war, and the persecutions and the outrages that have been 
visited upon them since their emancipation have driven them to- 
gether more closely and increased their devotion and loyalty to that 


party. 

In the county of Edgefield the voting population according to the 
census returns was as follows: White males, twenty-one years of 
age and over, 3,553; colored, 5,648; a total of 9,201. The vote, as 
counted by the State board, for Mr. Tillman was 6,467, for Mr. Smalls, 
1,046; a total of 7,513, or 1,688 less than the voting population. But 
the evidence in this case proves beyond a question that in the county 
of esis gga in the various precincts, 3,020 legal voters were de- 
prived of the right of suffrage by intimidation and violence. This, 
if added to the vote counted, would show the excess of votes over 
voters to be 1,332. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Will the gentleman tell me one of those pre- 
cincts to which he refers ? 

Mr. BRIGGS. I am speaking of Edgefield County. The excesses 
are scattered all and if through it, the gentleman is familiar with 
the record he knows to what precincts I refer withont questioning 
me, because they all appear in the record. 

Now, if Mr. Tillman's vote is correctly stated at 6,467 he must have 
received in addition to the votes of every white male voter in the 
county the votes of 2,914 colored voters, a proposition which no man 
in his senses will believe. 

In the county of Colleton the voting population by the census 
of 1880 was: white males, 2,706; colored, 5,173; total, 7,879. By 
the return of votes Mr. Tillman received 3,475 votes in this county 
and Mr. Smalls 2,776; a total of 6,251, or 1,623 less than the entire 
voting population. The record discloses that many voters were dis- 
frane ofl, 618 cast in Jacksonville precinct not counted, 276 in 
Horsepen precinct, 700 in Summerville, and in other precincts hun- 
dreds were deprived of the right to vote, the exact number of which 
cannot be accurately ascertained, but a number sufficiently large 
which if added to the vote counted would show that the vote far 
exceeds the voting population of the county. A comparison of these 
figures alone shows that for Mr. Tillman to bave received the vote 
counted and certitied for him he must have received the entire white 
vote and 769 colored. 


In Barnwell County the census of 1880 gives the voting popula- 
tion: white, 3,131; colored, 4,775; total, 7,906. Thereturn of votes for 
this county were as follows: Tillman, 5,423; Smalls, 2, 444; total, 7,867; 


lacking only 39 votes of the entire voting population of the county; 
while the evidence in this case shows that there were beyond all 
controversy 1,148 voters who were deprived of the right of suffrage, 
which, added to the vote as counted, would show an excess of votes 
over voters in this county of 1,117. If Mr. Tillman’s vote is correctly 
stated in the returns from this county he must have received the 
soas white vote of the county besides 2,391 votes from the colored 
voters. 

In Hampton County, by the census of 1880, the white males over 
twenty-five years of were 1,381; colored, 2,447; total 3,228. The 
vote as returned by the secretary of state was: for Tillman, 2,590; 
Smalls, 1,575; total, 4,165, showing an excess of votes over voters in 
the county of 337; and the record evidence in this case shows that 
in this county hundreds of colored men were deprived of the right 
of su . Ifthe vote for Mr. Tillman was properly returned and 
counted he must have received in addition to the entire white vote 
1,209 votes from the colored voters. 

Thecensusshows thea gi gate voting population in these five conn- 
ties to be as follows: White, 13,644; colored, 21,155; total, 34,799. 
The vote as returned by the State board and counted was 37,622, and 
the voters who were deprived of the right to vote in these five coun- 
ties, and the votes not counted in precincts where they were cast, 
are 4,525, showing an excess of votes over voters on the returns as 
made of 7,348. In these five counties the white voters were 13,644, 
Mr. Tillman’s vote 22,935, and if Mr. Tillman received the vote with 
which he has been credited he must have received the votes of 9,291 
colored voters. 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon these statistics; they speak 
for themselves. No eloquence or rhetoric can add force or weight 
to their story. They must be sufficient to convince any fair-minded 
man that the vote returned for Mr. Tillman from these five counties 
and upon which his credentials were based was the result of frauds 
of the most stupendous character, 
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The election law of South Carolina in foree at the time of this 
election was quite ample in its provisions, easily understood, and, 
if strictly followed by the officers of election, furnished every facil- 
ity for detecting frauds and correcting errors if any were committed. 
It provided for a State board of canvassers, consisting of certain 
State officers; a board of three commissioners of elections for each 
county in the State, who were to be appointed by the governor, and 
a board of three managers for each election precinct, to be appointed 
by the county commissioners. The precinct managers were author- 
ized to employ a clerk, who was required by law to keep a poll list 
containing the names of all persons who voted in the precinct. At 
the close of each election the precinct managers and their clerk are 
commanded to immediately proceed to open the box, count the bal- 
lots, and continue such count without adjournment until the same 
is completed, and make and sign such a statement thereof asthe na- 
ture of the election shall require. If in counting two or more like 
ballots shall be found folded together only one shall be counted, the 
other destroyed, but if they bear different names they shall both be 
destroyed and not counted. If the ballots in the box exceed the 
names on the poll list, they shall be returned to the box, mixed to- 
gether, and one of the managers or clerk, without seeing the ballots, 
shall draw from the box and immediately destroy as many ballots 
as those in the box exceed the names upon the poll list. 

Within three days thereafter the chairman or one of the board, to 
be designated in writing by said board, shall deliver to the county 
commissioners of elections the pon list, the box containing the bal- 
lots, and a written statement of the result of the election in the pre- 
cinct. The county commissioners of elections shall meet at the 
county seat, organize their board on the Tuesday next following the 
election, and proceed to canyass the statements of the several boards 
of man . Theysball make such statement thereof as the nature 
of the election require, within ten days after their organiza- 
tion, and shall make separate statements of the whole number of 
votes given in such county for Representative to Congress, a copy 
of which shall be transmitted to the governor, secretary of state, 
and the comptroller-general. Immediately after the final adjourn- 
ment of the county board the chairman thereof shall forward, ad- 
dressed to the governor and secretary of state, by a messenger, the 
3 poll lists, and any protests aud all papers pertaining to such 
election, 

From this statement of the law how plain and simple are its pro- 
visions and how easily can they all be carried out by the precinet 
and county officers. With the poll lists, returns, and votes, how 
surely can all frauds be detected and errors corrected. By a com- 
parison of the number of yotes cast with the names on the poll list 
errors in the count will be discovered and incorrect returns from pre- 
cinet officers can be corrected. If it is claimed illegal votes were cast 
by persons not entitled to vote, or that fictitious names were fraudu- 
lently placed upon the list to correspond with ballots stuffed into 
the box, the poll list, containing the namesof the voters, furnish the 
witnesses by whom these frauds may be discovered. The preservation 
of these papers are of vital importance in detecting errors and in the 
investigation of frauds committed by precinct managers or by the 
county commissioners. Without the poll lists, returns, aud ballots, 
no matter what mistakes have been made or what frauds have been 
committed, they are beyond the reach of discovery and correction. 

In this contest when the secretary of state was called upon for 
copies of the election returns and poll lists for this district he re- 
plied that there were no poll lists or precinct returns of votes cast 
at that election sent to his oftice from the counties of Edgefield, 
Barnwell, and Colleton. 

Why were not these papers sent, filed, and preserved, and why 
did these officers neglect this plain and i porene duty? If these 
papers were in existence to-day they would furnish evidence con- 
clusive and overwhelming of the fairness and legality of the election 
in this district, and thus vindicate the election officers, or they 
would establish beyond question the truth of the charges of frauds 
and rascalities and identify and expose to public view the oflicers 
by whom they were perpetrated. The plain and imperative provis- 
ious of the law required those papers to be made and forwarded, and 
a faithful discharge of official duty demanded a strict compliance 
with its provisions. 

I can conceive of no object or purpose for thisneglect unless it was 
to cover up and conceal the frauds which had been committed and 
prevent their discovery by the suppression or destruction of this im- 
portant evidence. The mass of testimony in this case proves beyond 
a doubt that in these three counties illegal votes in great numbers 
were cast, polls were not opened in several precincts, votes cast for 
the contestant in other precincts were not counted, intimidation and 
violence prevented great numbers from exercising the right of suf- 
frage, frauds of the i character were committed, and the re- 
turns from these three counties were tainted and polluted thereby. 
How shall the legal votes in these counties be ascertained and deter- 
mined? How shall the vote be corrected, the taint removed, andthe 
frauds eliminated? It is impossible without this record evidence 
votes, poll lists, and returns which the law uired to be made and 

reserved for such purpose. Those papers never having been made, or, 
if made, never forwarded and filed, or, if forwarded and filed, since 
suppressed and destroyed, it is impossible to correct the errors and 
frauds which entered into the vote of these three counties, 


_cinets, namely, Adam’s Run, Ash 


Under the well-settled principles of election law, and in accord- 
ance with a long line of well-established legal precedents, the Com- 
mittee on Elections would have been ty justified in throwing 
out the entire vote of these three counties and leaving the vote as 
returned from the other three to determine the election, which would 
have seated Mr. Smalls, the contestant, by a majority of over a thou- 
sand votes. This would have been an easy, short, and legal way to 
have settled this contest, But the Committee on Elections, whose 
duties during the present session have been of the most laborious 
character, apparently anxious to avoid even the appearance of in- 
justice, have given the contestee the benefit of every doubt and have 
only corrected errors in the votes of several precincts, thrown out 
the votes in others, and rejected the entire vote of Edgefield County ; 
and their findings of fact in every instance is justified by the over- 
whelming evidence on file in this case, and the principles of law by 
which they have been governed are too well settled to be questioned 
or denied, 

I desire now to 151 hay into the details of this case for the pur- 
pose of bringing before the American people some of the striking 

eatures of the election in this district to illustrate still further the 
methods of administering the State and national election laws and 
to sustain the action and findings of the committee. 

The following certificate from the secretary of state contains a 
statement of the vote in this district as returned to that officer, and 
upon this statement of the vote a certificate of election was issued 
to the sitting member: 


Fifth Congressional district. 


Names of candidates. 


Counties. 


2 
2. 
5, 
2, 
1 
1 
1 


State OF SOUTH CAROLINA, Office of Secretary of State: 


T, R. M. Sims, secretary of state, do hereby certify that the above is a true copy 
of the vote for Congress in the fifth Con onal district in said State, as return 
by the coanty board of canvassers for the counties paar ger the fifth Congres- 
sional district, and which returns are now of record in this hes. 

Witness my hand and the seal of State, at Columbia, this 16th day of February, 


A, D. 1881 
[š5EaL.] R. M. SIMS, Secretary of State. 


The contestant sets forth in his notice of contest sixteen reasons 
therefor. They are too long to be recited here and their recital is 
unnecessary; they may be summed up in substance as follows: He 
claims that he received a much larger number of votes than were 
counted for him by the precinct managers; that legal votes counted 
for him by the precinct managers were thrown out and not counted 
by the county commissioners; that a sy number of illegal votes 
were counted for the contestee; that ballots returned were counted 
for the contestee that should have been rejected; that by reason of 
threats, violence, intimidation, and other unlawful means great num- 
bers of Republicans were prevented from voting for him, and that 
these ontrages were of so a character that no legal or fair elec- 
tion was held in some of the precincts and the vote from those pre- 
cinets should be rejected. 

Let me now examine, briefly, the evidence in this case in connec- 
tion with the report of the Committee on Elections and see how far 
it sustains the charges of the contestant and justifies the findings of 
the committee. 


COLLETON COUNTY, 


The committee made the following corrections in the yote of this 
The vote of the county is certified for— 


county. 
Contestee 


eee eee eee eee 3, 760 
Deducting Walterborough, 90— 
ee e 


ne, e E N E AN 875 


In this county, in the vicinity of Jacksonborough, three large pre- 
epoo, and Bennett's Point, were 
abolished, and the Democratic precinct managers, without notice 
and in neglect of a duty imposed by law, failed to open the polls at 
Gloversville, thus concentrating the voters of that place and the three 
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abolished precincts at the poll in Jacksonborough. Under the law in 
this State county commissioners of election are required to provide 
the managers a ballot-box for each precinct. There are two sizes in 
use in the county, and the board sent to the managers of Jackson- 
borough the smaller box, which was insufficient in capacity for the 
voters assembled. At one p. m. this box became full and the man- 
agers refused to receive any more votes. At the time the voting 
ceased over one hundred Republicans stood around the polls eager 
to vote, and many others were on their way. They lost, by the neg- 
ligence of county and precinct officials, the right to vote, and were 
literally disfranchised. When this box was closed it contained 618 
votes. It was returned to the county board and they refused to count 
the votes and rejected the poll. i 

By their action in providing the small box and the managers in 
refusing to receive votes after the box was full, and the county board 
A da the vote, that number of votes was lost to the contestant, 
The county board in this instance should have counted those votes. 
Their duties under the law as to votes for members of Congress are 
simply ministerial. Thisisapparent from thelanguageof the statute, 
and the supreme court of South Carolina recently so decided. In 
rejecting this poll the county board exceeded their powers and 
usurped and exercised judicial functions ; whether done in ignorance 
of their duty, or fraudulently, it is immaterial. Under the law the 
vote should be counted, and the committee are correct in so deciding. 

HORSE PEN PRECINCT. 

The Congressional vote of this precinct was not counted, but re- 
jected by the county commissioners, Their duties being ministerial, 
this action was unauthorized and illegal, The committee, there- 
fore, properly counted this vote. 

WALTERBOROUGH PRECINCT. 

The manner in which the election in this precinct was conducted 
was irregular and unfair. At the close of the polls the votes in the 
box exceeded the number of names on the poll list 141; the box was 
full and not capable of holding the ballots after being 3 
stirred, and was set in a basket and the excess drawn from the bas- 
ket. The manager who drew ont the excess passed the ballots de- 
liberately through his hands, and in this way one ballot was easily 
distinguishable from the other, and in the process of drawing out 
the excess Mr. Smalls lost from 90 to 110 legal votes, and the same 
number of illegal votes were given to Mr. Tillman, ‘To correct this 
error or fraud, whatever you may choose to call it, the committee 
have deducted 90 votes, the smallest number, from the contestee, 
and added the same to the vote of the contestant. With this and 
the other corrections the vote in Colleton County would stand as I 
have before stated. It must not be understood that these errors to 
which I have specifically alluded cover all the irregularities, In 
addition to them the evidence shows frauds, violations of law, in- 
timidation of voters, and interference with the United States super- 
visors, which would have justified the rejection of other precinets if 
not of the entire vote of the county. 

Of the occurrences at Snider’s Cross-Roads, Smoke’s Cross-Roads, 
and Carter’s Ford, I have already spoken. At Maple Cane 26 fraud- 
ulent votes were found in the box and the Democratic officials in 
drawing out the excess drew out 25 Republican and 1 Democratic 
vote, thus giving to the contestee an advantage of 50 votes to which 
he was notentitled. At Bell’s Cross-Roads the box had been stuffed ; 
the ballots exceeded the names on the poll list, and in drawing out 
the excess Mr, Smalls lost 31 legal votes and Mr. Tillman gained 31 
illegal votes, making a loss of 62 to Mr. Smalls. At Summerville 
precinct the Democratic officers failed to open the poll, and thus oc- 
curred a loss of 700 votes to Mr. Smalls. At Gloversville the poll 
was not opened, and resulted in a loss of 400 votes to Mr. Smalls. No 
good reason was or can be assigned for the failure to open these 

olls. 

: From all the testimony in this record it clearly appears that the 
conduct of the officers in this county was reprehensible in the ex- 
treme. From the failure to open the polls at some precincts and 
prematurely closing others, from the excess of votes over voters and 
the dishonest methods of drawing out the excess, the loss to the con- 
testant must have been at least 1,400 votes. 

BARNWELL COUNTY, 


The changes made in this county from the vote as returned and 
counted by the State board are as follows: 


Contestee. Contestant. 


Total vote of Barnwell County 
Dervict Allendale. sc... -scsccssecencnsdcvswncecnssecens 


Let us examine the votes in regard to the election in these precincts. 
Allendale is a strong Republican precinct. The vote counted and 
returned was 700 for Tillman, 36 for Smalls. The evidence shows 
that a large number of Republicans assembled with the Republican 


tickets in their hands, variously estimated from three hundred to 
five hundred. Two hundred and fifty, being all members of one Re- 
publican club, were there is deed for the purpose of voting. A 
crowd of Democrats, some of them armed and clothed in ped airia, 
kept at the door and on the piuzza, thus obstructing the passage to 
the voting place. Ifa colored man attempted to enter he was asked 
what ticket he intended to vote, and if he would reply, The Repub- 
lican ticket,” he was boldly told he could not vote that ticket there. 
He was pushed from the piazza, spat upon, beaten, and knocked 
vasa by these men who had possession of the passage-way to the 
olls. 
5 In the early part of the day assurances were given that the col- 
ored men could vote after twelve o’clock, but they met with the 
same obstructions and the same brutal treatment after that hour as 
before. The United States supervisor attempted to keep a poll list; 
it was impossible to keep it accurately, and he abandoned it about 
one p.m. He was requested to sign the poll list and return that 
night by the Democrats, but refused to do so, A crowd of Demo- 
crats visited his house about one o’clock on that night and demanded 
that he should get up and sign the list, but he refused; then they 
cursed, threatened to break down his door, and shot around his 
house, alarming his family. Thenext night these same things were 
repeated, and he concluded, for his own safety, it was advisable for 
him to leave, and he did so, remaining away several weeks. The 
evidence as to this pone shows, beyond contradiction, that a fair 
and honest vote did not take place, and the poll should be rejected. 

At Ferrill’s Store, when the votes were counted, there were found 
to be in the box 22 votes in excess of the names upon the poll list, 
and in drawing out the excess the manager was not blindfolded but 
looked into the box and drew out 22 Republican votes. The officers 
at this precinct were all Democrats, and, from the evidence, the 
fraudulent votes were Democratic votes. To purify this poll and to 
correct the frauds perpetrated in drawing out the excess, 22 votes 
should be taken from the contestee and the same number added to 
the contestant. 

Having called attention to the corrections made by the committee 
in this county I desire to refer to some other matters to illustrate the 
methods and spirit of the Democracy. This county was the theater 
of the Ellenton riot, which shocked the American people by its atroci- 
ties in 1876, and the colored people are still haunted by its memories 
and live in constant fear of its repetition. So strong and intense is 
this feeling that they hardly dare act, speak, orthink as independent 
freemen. It pervades toa greater or less extent the precincts of Rob- 
bins, Millitts, Mixon’s Mills, Allendale, Baldock, Barker's Mills, Wil- 
liston, Elko, and Buford’s Bridge. At Barker’s Mills and Mixon’s 
Mills the two political parties are about of equal strength; all the 
others named are strong Republican precincts. 

At the election in 1880 this condition of the colored- people seems 
to have been thoroughly understood. For several nights prior to 
the election the red-shirted Democracy rode around through many 
of the precincts, making the night hideous with their hellish orgies, 
firing guns and pistols, knocking at the cabins of the colored men, 
and making threats of various kinds, for the purpose of preventing 
them from voting the Republican ticket. Colored men on the way 
to the polls at Red Oak precinct, within half a mile of that place, 
were met by eighteen armed men, whoshot among them or over them, 
and the co area men fled in different directions, some of them sleep- 
ing in the woods for several nights. The night before they visited 
the house of Mr. Gifford and broke down the door, and threatened, 
if he went ten steps from his house, they would shoot him as they 
had Simon P.Coke. By such threats as these the neighborhood was 
greatly alarmed, and many of the voters dared not attempt to exer- 
cise the right of suffrage. 

At Graham’s the train from Augusta brought down a crowd of 
Democrats armed with pistols, cursing and yelling; all voted, one of 
them three or four times. At Elko, on the day of election, the red- 
shirted Democracy were out in great numbers, armed with pistols, 
and the Healing Springs Democratic club came, yelling and cursing 
as they came up. The object of these demonstrations was to alarm 
the colored voters, and it succeeded, as but few voted, and the state- 
ment of Mr. Nixon, one of the Democratic managers, that there 
would be ‘‘d——d few Republican votes polled there that day,” 

roved to be literally true. At Baldock the red-shirters were out 

hursday, Friday, and Saturday nights prior to the election, riding 
up and down, cursing, and Sera eS bey and pistols, openly pro- 
claiming that they were “going to keep the d——d Republicans 
away from the polls and give them hell.” 

On Saturday night before the election they left a coffin, cut from 
pasteboard, at the house of Mr. Gill, the United States supervisor, 
which had the following persuasive inscription upon it: 

Alex. Gill, if you don't quit your ways and join the Democracy you shall be in 
clay in a few days. ; 

Some fifteen or twenty Republicans were not permitted to vote by 
the managers on the ground that they were minors, when the evi- 
dence shows they were not. The managers of election and the pre- 
cinct clerk belonged to the red-shirted Democracy and had on their 
uniforms when officiating at the polls. 

At Barker's Mills 350 Republicans were not allowed to vote. Dem- 
ocrats in red shirts, armed with clubs and pistols, barred the way 
and prevented them, and these colored voters were publicly informed 
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that if they would vote the Democratic ticket they could do so, but 
would not be allowed to vote the other. Democrats on the steps, 
blocking the way to the polls, declared,“ By God, you shan’t vote 
unless you vote the Democratic ticket, as we are voting.” Others, 
in red shirts, prevented the Republicans from coming within the 
yard, saying they would “be d — d if the negroes should vote.” 

At Buford’s Bridge the Republicans were intimidated by Demo- 
erats clothed in red shirts, armed with pistols, clubs, knives, and 
hatchets. Three hundred and thirty-five Republicans could not 
vote, and their names were all taken down and appear in Exhibit 
B. It was openly proclaimed by Democrats that the ‘‘d——d Re- 
publicans should not vote“ there; that this was the “ white man’s 
country, and negroes should not vote in it.” 

I have thus given a brief record of the proceedings in this historic 
county of Barnwell, made memorable by the bloody atrocities of 
Ellenton, and submit the record to the careful consideration of the 
American people. 


HAMPTON COUNTY. 


In the vote of Hampton County the committee make the following 
corrections in the vote as counted by the State board: 


Corrected vote of coniestee. 


Deduct Lawtonville >: 
Denen V... 8 


Fr ......-.cccceccesereccsecsces cos cecemeccecescecccaces 147 

Let us see if there are just grounds for the rejection of the votes 
in the precincts above named. 

BRUNSON PRECINCT. 

At this precinct the poll was held in the back room of an old store, 
to reach which the voters had to pass through the front store. The 
day before election a crowd of armed red-shirted Democrats came 
into the town, and during the entire night they whooped and yelled, 
discharged pistols and guns, and exploded powder under an anvil. 

In the morning the drunken crowd occupied the front store, con- 
trolled the entrance to the polls, and would not allow Republicans 
to enter. The box contained, one voter says 200, another 250 votes 
in excess of the names upon the poll list. The whole proceeding at 
the polls was characterized by threats and intimidation of the most 
disgraceful kind, and no honest man would permit it to be counted. 

EARLY BRANCH. 

To this precinct a crowd of drunken Democrats came in the fore- 
noon, riding around during the day between Early Branch and 
Peeple’s poll, threatening and beating Republican voters, creating 
N discharging pistols, repeating and stuffing the ballot- 

x 

BEACH BRANCH. 

I have already called attention to the treatment of the United 
States supervisor at this poll. Not a single Republican was per- 
mitted to vote; the Republican tickets were taken away from a party 
of Republicans by armed Democrats clothed in red shirts, by methods 
that would constitute highway robbery in any civilized community, 
and, for fear of doing injustice to the parties engaged in this trans- 
action, I will let one of the victims tell his story, and in this he is 
fully corroborated by his associates: 

Wilson McTeer, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

By Mr. CoLLINS, counsel for contestant: 


uestion. State your name, age, occupation, and residence. 
swer. My name is Wilson McTeer; 40 next February; I am a farmer, 
and live on my own place of forty acres near Beach Branch. 
Q Rox 10 ears you been living there ? 
. All my life. 
. Where were you on the 24 of November, the day of the last election ? 
Beach head i en 
What time of day did . go there? 
About five o'clock in the morning. 
Š Di you go alone? 
vo 


rere 


. Who went with you! 
. The Beach Branch Club, of which I am a member, and a part of the Mat- 
thews Bluff Club. 

„ What did you do when you got to the poll! 

We waited till about seven o'clock, and when we found that there were no 
Republican tickets there, Frank Saxson, the president of our club, directed me to 
take three other men with me and go to Brunson in a hurry and tell Mr. Brabham, 
the Republican county chairman, to send him some tickets. I took Govan Brooks, 
Toney Moss, and Edmund Riley, and we went to Brunson and got a package of 
about 1,200 tickets from Mr. Brabham and started back to Beach Branch. We 
rode very fast. When we had got about three miles from Brunson, and at what 
is known as the Hammock place, John Glover, a Democrat, overtook us, and ran his 
horse by us and turned the horse across the road ahead of us and said. Close 
up.” Then eight other Democrats rode up to us with sticks and pistols in their 
hands and said. 8 sons of bite oe give us those tickets. If you 
don't give them up we will blow your d— d brains out.“ 


>O 


Did you give the tickets up? 

I did not have the tickets m; but they seized hold on me, and was search- 
ing my kets for the tickets. they were searching me for the tickets, 
one of them said,. There is the son of a bitch that has them.” Then they went 
to Govan Brooks. One of them a pistol to his breast and one held a club over 
his head while others hodeus? hands into his pockets and took the tickets out. 

. How were those ocrats dressed ? 

. They were all dressed in red shirts except one, who wore a red beau. 

* What did they say after they had taken the tickets 1 $ 

They told us to go and not let them catch us back that way again or they 
would kill us. 

LAWTONVILLE PRECINCT. 

I have alluded to the treatment of the United States supervisor at 
this precinct, who, it is believed, was murdered by the Democracy. 
Some fifty drunken Democrats, clothed in red shirts, all armed, 
seemed to be the ruling spirits about this voting place, and they 
prevented au honest and a fair election. Their outrageous conduct 
could not be better described than in the sworn testimony of their 
victims: 

Personally appeared before me, Ben. Sheppard, who, being duly sworn, deposes 
and says, to wit: 

Question. What is your name, your age, your occupation, and where your place 
of residence! 

Answer. Ben. Sheppard is my name; my age is fifty-four years; am a farmer; 
and I live at Dr. Ramsey's place, Lawtonville Township, in pton County. 

2 How long have you lived there? 

Was born and raised there. 

Q Where were you at the last election ? 

. Was at the Lawtonville precinct. 

Was it a quiet election that day! 

. No, sir; the commenced a row there I suppose, near as I can come at it, 
about eight o'clock a. m.; they kept quiet down for awhile, for about one and one- 
half hours, then started row again; then things went on until about four o'clock 
p m., when they started it a; 3 They threatened to fight the Republican party 

or voting; they rebuked us by every blaspheming they could think of; they were 
armed, every Democrat; most that I seen had from one to two pistols; then 
in the evening, at four o'clock, they rid off a piece and came back and rid right in 
among the Republican party with swords and clubs; then we tried to get ont of 
the way, and in trying to get out of the way shot among us. I myself got six balls 
in me at that time, and another man, named Adam Patterson, got shot. He and 
I were carried home in a m together. 

g: Did you see any one cut or struck? 

- Yes; I saw one man get cut with a swa, and two got struck with a club. 

4 When they shot at you what did they say 

. When they shot me I was getting away. 

Q- What did they say when they came up? 

A. As they came up they said, You God damned son of a bitch,” and struck 
aman psoas y behind me; at that time „5 a tree; we, the Republican 
party, were all peaceable and quiet at the > 

Q Were you all quict through the day? 

A. Yes, we were all quiet through the day. 

. Did you say you were shot! 

. Yes: I was shot six times; have five balls in me now; one ball went throw 
my left thigh, one lodged in my left leg below the knee, two lodged in my right 
thigh, one lodged in my back, and one in my left lower arm. I now show you the 
scar on my left arm which was made by the ball entering there. 

Erasmus Black, being sworn, deposes and says: 

8 State your name, age, occupation, and residence. 

nswer. Erasmus Black ; age, 5 occupation, laborer; live at Lan- 
tonville; at John Lawton’s place, three miles from Lawtonville. 

1 ies et Lawtonville precinct on the 2d day of last November, the day 
0 © election 


A. Yes. 

Q What did you go there for? 
. To vote the Republican ticket. 

Q wa everything quiet and peaceful there during that day 
- No. 


2 State, then, what occurred there to prevent it from being peaceful! 
. That morning when we went there the Democrats started a row to keep us 
from voting by threatening and cursing us for d——d sons of bitches, and said 
they come to kill us out that day. and that they were going to fill up a ditch with 
us. The rows continued until four o'clock that evening; and then the shootin 
They cut as with swords and beat us with clu One cut mein the h 
with a sword. Then we ran and they shot us with pistols and guns. 
2 Do you know of any person being shot on that day 
. Yes. Ben Sheppard, Adam Patterson, Archey Taylor. 
Q About how many men were run: from the poll? 
. About one hundred men were running in every direction. 
2 Were there many Republicans at that poll during the day! 
. About two or three hundred. 


Lucius Barnes, being duly sworn, deposes and says, to wit: 


Question. What is your name, your age, your occupation, and where is your 
place of residence? 

Answer. My name is Lucius Barnes; my age is thirty-three years; I live four 
miles from Lawtonville, Lawtonville Towns! Ry and am a laborer. 

Q- How kong are you lived in Lawtonville Township! 

. Where I live now I was born and raised, 

Q. Where were you the 2d day of last November, the day of last election! 

A. Iwas at Lawtonville. 

Q What did you go to Lawtonville for that day? 

. I went there to vote the Republican ticket. 
Q Was the election at Lawtonville precinct a quiet and peaceful election! 
. No, sir; it was not. 

Q. State what occurred at the Lawtonville precinct that day. 

A. When we were going to the poll that morning they commenced cursing us, 
sons of bitches, saying what they were going to do with us that day, and after 
that the Democrats made a line to be divided ; said we must stay on one side and 
the Democrats on the other, and we done so rather than have any fuss, but the 
Democrats would keep coming over on our side, and keep cussing us, and knocked 
some of the men, and told us if we didn’t leave there they were going to play hell 
with us that day; so we never left right off, but made up a little fire and stood 
around there until about four o'clock, and then—rather the horse cavalry—went up 
the road and came back, and commenced knocking and shooting and cutting. and 
stabbed me in the temple with a sword, and then we had to leff. They told us 
if we did not loff they would kill ns. Adam Patterson was one that got shot, 
and Archie Taylor and Benjamin Sheppard got shot. 

Q. 8 bout Low many men were in this company of cavalry that went up the 


A. As near as I can come at it, there was about fifty men. 
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Albert Hunter, being sworn, deposes and says: 
estion. State your name, age. occupation, and residence. 
wer, My name is Albert Hunter; age, fifty-two; occupation, farmer; live 
in Lawtonville Township. 
Q How long have you lived in Lawtonville Township? 
A. Thirty years. 
g Where were you on the 2d day of November last, the day of the last election 
. At Lawtonville. 
2 How far is Lawtonville from where you live? 
Three miles. 
90 What did you go to Lawtonville for on that day? 
. To vote the Republican ticket. . 
Q Tell us what kind of row it was that was raised at four o'clock in afternoon ? 
. We were sitting around afire. Two men went in the rear of us to a grave 
yard. About fifty men went down the road on horses. Two came op te us 
where we were sitting at the fire. The two that went to the graveyard then com- 
menced 8 By the time they started to shoot the horsemen came back. 
When they got back they charged in on us, and tried to run over us with their 
horses, knocking us with clubs, chopping us with swords, until they got us scat- 
tered from around the trees. When they got us scattered from around the trees 
and we commenced to run they commen: to shoot us. 
2 How many men got shot 
. Three that I know of. 
* * * * * * 


* 
Q: aor many Republican clubs in that settlement go to Lawtonville to vote? 
. Two. 
Q 


Do you know of any threats or any shooting of guns by the Democratic party 
on the night previous to the election? 

A. They said when they passed my house that they were going on to Lawton- 
ville, and that d——d Republicans could come on there; that they were going to 
fill up a ditch with them. 

Was there any shooting of guns? 
x Shab ; they were shooting guns and pistols along the road and hollowing all 

e . 

. What time was it they passed your house? 

2 On Monday, in the 3 ue sundown. 

This is a strong Republican precinet, but the outrages committed 
upon the Republican voters and the United States supervisor, 
shown by the testimony, proves conclusively that no fair and honest 
election was held and the vote must be rejected. 

BARNESVILLE PRECINCT. 

The evidence as to this precinct shows that the box contained 811 
ballots, an excess over the names upon the poll list of 229. The 
Republican ticket was printed upon white paper, the Democratic upon 
red. The Democratic was upon thinner and finer paper, and the 
ditterence was so marked that one could be distinguished from the 
other in the dark. In drawing out the excess of votes above the 
names on the poll list 160 Republican and 99 Democratic votes were 
drawn out. There were 80 or 88 Democratic votes with one or more 
folded in them. This poll is tainted and fraudulent, and it is im- 

»ossible to ascertain the actual legal vote cast; the oficial return 
is unreliable and the vote must be rejected. 

With these considerations I will leave Hampton County and enter 
npon the examination of the political methods in vogue in the county 
of Aiken. 

AIKEN COUNTY. 

The corrections and changes made by the committee in this county 
are as follows: 

Corrected vote of Aiken County is stated: 


Eier r sees S NCT T sae 4, 980 
Deduct Aiken Court- House = 719 
Deduct Silverton 225 
Dedact Creed's Store 231 
Dane 2 8 396 

1. 571 

3, 409 
K ͤ•œę?-fTT;kͤxs̃ͥ ñ K T 2 38 1, 407 
409 

—— 1,058 

Tilmans majority osc . gdbncpepccavicesenctessccape 2, 351 


AIKEN COURT-HOUBE, 


This poll was properly rejected by the committee. The evidence 
in regard to the proceedings at this poll is quite voluminous and 
from the lips of eight or ten persons who witnessed them. A bar- 
ricade was erected in front of the poll, the north end intended to be 
the place of entrance and the south end the place of exit. A large 
number of Republican voters congregated around the north end, 
but were not permitted to enter, the Democrats holding sticks across 
the entrance to prevent them ; while the whites entered the southern 
end, intended for the exit, without objection. Colored men at- 
pvr to go there, but were driven back. A large number of col- 
ored Republicans stood all day long attempting to reach the box to 
deposit their tickets, and at the close of the polls 400 Republicans 
went away without voting. A short distance from the north end 
where the Republicans were massed, a cannon was in position and 
trained upon the crowd. The Palmetto Rifles, a military company, 
armed, was in attendance during the day, and at one time drawn 
up in line on the opposite side of the street. One of the colored 
Republicans who were pressing to reach the poll was cut in the 
breast, another in the thigh, and another in the back; some were 
blinded by having red pepper thrown in their eyes, others were 
kicked, and all kinds of indignities and cruelties that the depravity 
of mau can suggest were inflicted upon them. There was not even 
the semblance of a fair and honest election at this poll. 


SILVERTON PRECINCT. 
This precinct was near the scene of the Ellenton riots in 1876, and 
the recollection of the crimes and barbarities which occurred then 
is fresh in the minds of the colored men, and the Democratic epirit 
which prompted the commission of those crimes still lives. Satur- 
day before the late election an attempt was made to hold a political 
eee Mr, J. H. Holland, who was a prominent Republican, 
made the first speech, and Mr. Chatfield followed. Chatfield had 
not spoken long before the Democrats began to curse and threaten 
him, and they . to close the meeting for fear of personal 
injury. When Mr. Holland went to the depot for his ticket a crowd 
of Democrats rode up, surrounded him, seized him by the lapels of 
his coat, struck him in the eye, the breast, and upon the head, and 
ordered him to leave. The only offense Mr. Holland had committed 
was tomake a Republican speech. He was appointed United States 
supervisor for Miles’s Mills, and when attacked at the depot he fled 
for his personal safety and walked through the woods and swamps 
forty miles to his home. On the day of election the Democratic red- 
shirted rifle clubs were on duty, and the Republicans were driven 
from the polls and not a single Republican vote was cast. 


CREED’S STORE. 

The treatment which the United States supervisor received at 
this precinct has already been stated. The Democrats and support- 
ers of the contestee raised a disturbance, rushed into the polling place 
shonting, “kill the d——d niggers, they have no business here ;” 
and the colored voters fled for their personal safety without voting. 

WINDSOR PRECINCT. 

Mr. Piper was sent to this precinet with the Republican tickets. 
When taking down the names of the Republican voters a crowd of 
Democrats came up, gathered around him and the ticket distributer, 
struck him in the mouth, jammed him with their pistols, and threat- 
ened to kill them both if they did not leave the precinct. The. 
were compelled to flee for safety and no Republican tickets were left 
to be cast. 

These four precincts are all that the committee have rejected in 
the correction of the vote of this county, and the facts in each case 
fully justify their rejection, A spirit of lawlessness and disorder 
prevailed among the Democrats everywhere, more or less, through- 
out this entire county, and ballot-box stuffing occurred in many of 
the precincts. At Summerville 61 fraudulent Democratic votes 
were stuffed into the ballot-box, and 326 at Hankersou Page's Store 

recinct. At Hankerson Page’s Store precinct the same lawless and 

rutal spirit was manifested that characterized the other polls of the 
county. The red-shirters were in attendance, firing pistols, threat- 
ening and cursing Republicans. They carried E. S. Green, a young 
colored man of twenty-one years of agoma deputy clerk—to the 
woods, stripped him, four or five held pistols over him, and he was 
whipped until the blood followed the strokes. 


FOUNTAIN ACADEMY. 

Here the Democrats rode among the colored voters, threatening to 
blow ont their brains, and the colored men scattered. After a whi 
they returned toward the polls, and the horsemen, who had dis- 
mounted and voted, made an attack upon them and drove some sixty 
colored Republicans away. One was beaten over the head with a 
gun, one was hit in the mouth, and knots were hurled after them as 
they retreated, and they were addressed in the following suggestive 
language: You G—d d—d niggers, if you don’t leave here we 
will blow your d——d brains out. 

KNEECE'S MILL. 

I have called attention to the treatment of the United States 
su isor at this precinct. It needs only to be said that the red- 
shirters were on duty, armed and equipped, and boldly proclaimed, 
„This is the white man’s country, and we intend to rule it;“ refus- 
ing to allow the colored voters to participate in the election. 


EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 

The returns from this entire county were rejected. This is one of 
the counties to which I have alluded where the poll lists, returns, 
&c., were not on file with the secretary of state, The only rational 
conclusion is that the election officers of the precincts or county must 
have suppressed or destroyed them, and thus placed beyond the 
reach of mortal man the evidence by which their frauds could be de- 
tected and their rascalities be exposed and the correct and legal vote 
of the county ascertained. This alone is an ample justification for 
the rejection of the vote of this county, but the committee do not 
stand upon this alone. 

A spirit of lawlessness and violence seemed to reign supreme in 
this entire county, and the grossest election frauds were committed 
in various election precincts. At Edgefield Court-House the polls 
were held in the court-room upstairs. The doors were double, each 
eighteen inches wide; one was open, the other securely fastened. 
É his entrance was under a Democratic guard and a hundred or more 
Democrats flanked the stairway and upproaches thereto, and the 
colored Republican who had the temerity to ere through was the 
subject of scoffs and jeers, insults and personal injuries on his wa; 
to the poll, finding his clothing cut upon his escape from the crowd. 
The porch over the outside entrance swarmed with Democrats armed 
with stones and brickbats. On the opposite side of the street the 
Edgetield Rifles were on duty, and a large force of red-shirters were 
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in attendance. A sixteen-shooter was under the porch of thecourt- 
house and there were three double-barreled guns inside of the rail, 
within a foot of the polls, and all of the surroundings were more like 
those of a hostile camp than the place where a free people assembled 
in a quiet, orderly way to exercise the most sacred rights of citizen- 
ship. A line was drawn in front of the court-house, reminding one 
of the historic dead-line at Andersonville, the red-shirters upon the 
inside and the colored Republicans upon the outside. To reach the 
polls this line must be crossed. When attempts were made by col- 
ored men to cross the line as they approached it they were told to 
stand back and not permitted to pass. 

This record shows that there were 2,000 colored Republicans who 
came there to vote that day. They were denied the privilege, and at 
the close of the polls the vote as counted and declared was 763 for Mr. 
Tillman and 11 for Mr. Smalls, 

MOUNT WILLING PRECINCT. 

I have called attention to the treatment of the supervisor at this 
poll, and I will only add that at the entrance of the polling place 
the red-shirters were standin g around with clubs and pistols, keeping 
the colored Republicans back and admitting the Democrats. About 
two o’clock a crowd of red-shirters came up and began beating the 
colored Republicans with clubs and sticks; one pistol was fired, and 
after that a great deal of firing took place, and the colored Repub- 
licans to the number of one hundred and eighty or one hundred and 
ninety fled for their personal safety. 

MEETING STREET PRECINCT. 

T have already called attention to the indignities offered to the 
United States supervisor at Meeting Street and Chatham’s Store pre- 
cincts, and have nothing further te add except that at Chatham’s 
Store precinct a colored Republican voter was seized by an armed 
Democrat who beat him, presented a pistol, and threatened to blow 
his brains out if he did not vote the Democratic ticket. To save his 
life he complied with this brutal demand. 

At George’s Cross Roads the colored Republicans were ordered away 
and driven back by mounted red-shirted Democrats, who crowded 
the door with their horses and would not permit the Republicans to 
pass. They threatened to “ frail” them out if they did not go away. 

At Talbot’s Store the United States supervisor was not permitted 
to be in the room where the voting took place, and the armed red- 
shirters prevented 150 Republicans from voting. At Red Hill the 
United States supervisor's papers were taken from him and destroyed. 

At Johnson’s precinct a row took place abont eleven a. m., in 
which Anthony Mills, a colored man, was killed and some 800 col- 
ored men left the precinct without voting. 

This, in part, comprises the barbarous, brutal, and fraudulent 
record of the Democracy of Edgefield County. 

The corrections of the errors and frauds which the committee have 
made in the returns from this district are fully warranted by the 


law applicable to the facts proved in this case, and the result is. 


given in the following 


RECAPITULATION. 
Corrected statement of the vote of the fifth Congressional district of South 
Carolina. 

Counties. | Tillman. | Smalls. 
409 1, 058 
1, 019 1, 166 
4.700 2.431 


Smalls's majority, 1,489. 


All the facts and circumstances attending this election disclose a 
predetermined and well-matured plan by the Democracy to capture 
this Republican district. To attain that end State and national 
laws were defied ; public officers failed to perform their sworn duties; 
the right of American citizens to freely cast their votes and have 
them honestly counted was denied and the exercise of that unqnes- 
tioned right prevented by armed Democratic desperadoes. Ata time 
and upon an occasion when peace, law, and order should prevail, 
outrages, anarchy, and disorder ruled supreme. The time will come, 
and | trust is not far distant, when the perpetrators of such wrongs 
and outrages upon the colored voters in the South must cease. 

Errors may sometimes occur in the administration of our election 
laws through the carelessness or ignorance of election officers; in- 
discretions may be committed in times of great excitement when in- 
tense party feelings are aroused, but these may be attributed to the 
impertections and weaknessof our nature. It is asource of profound 
regret that this charitable view cannot be taken of the striking reve- 
lations in this case. 

The right of an American citizen to the elective franchise is too 
sacred to be denied. The yoy of our elections is of vital conse- 
quence, and the success of our free institutions depends upon its 
preservation. The man who would obtain official position or the 
party that would achieve success by its violation should be branded 
as an enemy of the Republic. 
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Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill—Remoyal of Stenographers for 
Committees. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1882. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hay- 
ing under consideration the sundry civil appropriation bill— 


Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : The clause now under consideration proposes an 
eo ah erates “to pay James L. Andem for reporting testimony 
before the Committees on Foreign Affairs and Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 8598.“ Mr. Andem is not one of the official stenographers 
of the House, and this appropriation is to pay him for work done 
while acting in the place of the official stenographers for committees 
recently appointed by the Speaker, most of it when those officials 
were not engaged with other committees. 

Lhave already shown by the proceedings of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs on the 12th of April last, submitted in connection with 
my previous remarks on this subject, that one of these gentlemen 
was found to be entirely incompetent to perform the duties of his office ; 
the other, immediately after his appointment, engaged Mr, Andem 
to act asa substitute for himself, or for both the new officials, in 
reporting the proceedings of the most important and for a time the 
only committee requiring the services of a stenographer; and it is 
for the services so rendered by Mr. Andem that we are now asked to 
pay nearly $600, while at the same time the two gentlemen whose 

uty it was to perform this work were drawing their official salaries. 
The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Ropeson] states that there 
are precedents for appropriations of this kind. He is mistaken. Ap- 
propriations have been made from time to time to pay additional 
n when the amount of work was greater than could pos- 
sibly be done by the two officials, but there has never been any ap- 
propriation to pay outside stenographers fur doing work which the 
ofticials failed to do by reason of incompetency. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HORR] and the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Roprson] have intimated that this appropriation 
has been made necessary by reason of the fact that Mr. Devine, one 
of the — — removed, had engaged Mr. Andem to act as his 
substitute while he was sick. It is true that Mr. Devine did enga 
Mr. Andem to act temporarily as his substitute while he was sick ; 
but he asked and obtained the Speaker's leave to engage him, on the 
express condition that he should be nsible for that substitute’s 
work and compensation. Mr. Andem did act one day for Mr. De- 
vine and Mr. Devine has to pay him for that service. Mr. Andem’s 
skill as a stenographer is freely conceded, and I of course do not 
object to his being properly remunerated for his services; but I sub- 
mit that he should be paid. by the officers who employed him, and 
that his compensation for acting as their personal substitute ought 
not to be made a charge upon the Treasury. 

The fact that this appropriation has become necessary, as gen- 
tlemen upon the other side allege, involves the question of the re- 
moval of the official stenographers for committees who have been for 
many years in the service of this House. 

I propose to recite briefly the facts connected with the Speakers 
action in that matter. Mr. Henry G. Hayes was appointed an offi- 
cial stenographer for committees by Mr. ker Colfax in 1866, and 
continued to serve uninterruptedly until removed by the present 
Speaker on the 23d day of March last. Mr. Andrew Devine was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Speaker Blaine in the last session of the Forty-third 
Congress, and continued in the service of the House until the 13th 
day of April last, when the present Speaker removed him. 

On January 5, 1865, the House of Representatives adopted a reso- 
lution directing the Speaker to 

Appoint a stenographic reporter, to continue in office until otherwise ordered 
by the House, whose aayy it sball be to report in short-hand, on the order of any 
of the standing or special committees of the House, such proceedings as they may 
deem necessary, taR when ordered to be printed, properly index and supervise 
the publication of the same.—Journal 2, 38, pages 79, 80. 

On the 18th of January, 1866, this resolution was modified, so as to 
read that the Speaker appoint a competent sten phic reporter, 
to continue in office until otherwise ordered by the House, whose duty 
it shall be to report in short-hand,” &c. (Journal 1, 39, page 162.) 

On the 25th of July, 1866, a resolution was adopted authorizin 
the Speaker to“ appoint a competent stenographer as assistant officia 
reporter to the committees of the House, to he paid the same com- 
pensation as the oflicial reporter, and whose term of service shall ex- 
pire March 4, 1867.” (Journal 1, 39, page 1117.) Mr. Henry G. Hayes 
was appointed by Mr. Speaker Colfax to this position; and on March 
5, 1867, a resolution was adopted by the Honse providing that the 
assistant stenographer of the last House [Mr. Hayes] be continued 
as such until otherwise ordered.” 
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On the 3d of, March, 1873, the following preamble and resolution 
were adopted! 

Whereas the present contract for t publication of the debates expires with this 
session; and whereas the sundry civil appropriation bill, about to becomes a law, 
pone that until a new contract be made the debates shall be printed by the 

Songressional Printer, but makes no provision for repo „leaving each House 
to adopt such arrangements on that subject as it may deem t: Therefore, 

Resolved. That the reports of the House proceedings and debates shall be fur- 
nished to the Congressional Printer by the present 1 of Globe re who 
shall hereafter, until otherwise ordered, be officers of the House, under the direc- 
tion of the Speaker, and shall receive the same compensation now allowed to the 
official reporters of committees.—Journal 3, 42, pages 582, 583. 

Up to this time the rules of the House had contained no provision 
in regard to the official reporters of either class. They continued to 
hold over under resolutions of preceding Congresses, and their ten- 
ure of office was ‘‘ until otherwise ordered.” On January 15, 1874, 
the Committee on Rules reported the rules for the government of that 
House, and among them, as a part of Rule 165, was the following: 

The appointment and removal of the official reporter of the House shall be vested 
in the Speaker. 

Upon the adoption of this rule the Speaker, Mr, Blaine, made the 
ſollowiug unnounesment! 

On the 3d of March last poy the House adopted a resolution * that the report 
of the House proceedings and debates shall be furnished by the present B8 of 
Globe reporters, who shall hereafter, until otherwise ordered, te officers of the 
House under the direction of the Speaker.“ The rule just adopted vests in the 
Chair the ek pm and removal of these reporters. enever there is any 

int of doubt as to wliat the rule may be su posed to be, it is the duty of the 
Chair to give his own construction of it. The air, therefore, announces that he 
will appoint the existing reporters, and will consider that the pore of removal is 
only vested in him for cause, which he will have entered upon Journal. When 
the appointment of reporters is announced it will be for this Congress and for sub- 
sequent Congresses, until action removing them, for cause, may be taken by the 
then Speaker, The reporters as now appointed are to continue in office until 
removed for cause.—Congressional Record, 1, 43, page 681, 

The rule above cited was amended on June 22, 1874, so ås to in- 
clude the stenographers for committees, giving the Speaker power 
to appoint and remove them ‘‘precisely as he had the appointment 
and removal of the reporters of debates.” 

The original stenographer for committees having resigned in the 
summer of 1874, the appointment of Mr. Devine as his successor was 
announced by the Speaker, Mr. Blaine, on the 9th of December, 1874, 
in the following terms: 

The SPEAKER. When Mr. Francis H. Smith, stenographer for the committees of 
the House, resigned, the duty of naming his successor devolved upon the Chair, 
atid he now appoints Mr. Andrew Devine, to date from the beginuing of the pres- 
ent session eee volume 2, page 37. 

The rule, amended as above set forth, continued in force until the 
last Congress, and there was no change made in the personnel of the 
stenographic corps of the House until the present Speaker removed 
Messrs. Hayes and Devine, except that when one of the reporters of 
debates died during the Forty-fifth Congress Mr. Speaker RANDALL 
appointed his successor. When Mr, Kerr was elected Speaker of the 
Forty-fourth Congress the question of the tenure of office of the offi- 
vial reporters of debates and committees was brought to his atten- 
tion. He carefully examined the precedents on the subject and the 
then existing rule, which vested the appointment and removal of 
these officers in the Speaker without limitation except in so far as 
the construction of the rule by Mr. Speaker Blaine, already cited, 
might operate as a limitation. It is well known that the Fony- 
fourth Congress had a large Democratic majority and that it promptly 
instituted many important investigations which required the services 
of an efficient and trustworthy corps of stenographers. 

Mr. Kerr wasstrongly by some of his partisan friends to make 
changes in the corps of official reporters, for both debates and commit- 
tees, upon the ground that the reporters then in office had all been ap- 
pointed by Republican Speakers and were supposed to be Republicans 
in politics, and therefore perhaps less likely to serve the House faith- 
fully when it was engaged in these proposed investigations. Mr. 
Kerr, however, haying considered the whole subject carefully, came 
to the conclusion that the official reporters constituted “a y of 
trained experts” whose continuous service was necessary to the effi- 
cient performance of their duties, that none of the appointments had 
been made upon partisan grounds, and that it would be at least 
un wise to make changes upon such grounds. 

Thus the first Democratic Speaker for many years, though strongly 
pressed to use these offices as ‘‘ patronage,” and free to do it so far 
as the then existing rule was concerned, recognized the expert 
nature of the duties and, regarding the efliciency of the service a 
much more important consideration than the partisan advantage of 
securing a little official patronage, made no changes in the report- 
ing force of the House. There were peculiarreasons at the beginning 
of the Forty-fourth Congress for the appointment of reporters in 
bolitical accord with the Democratic majority. The investigations 
nstituted were directed to a great extent against the mismanage- 
ment and malfeasance of Republican officials, extending through 
many years. 

It was urged upon the Speaker that the most confidential relations 
ought to exist between the offieial reporters, especially those report- 
ing the proceedings of these committees, and the majority on such 
committees and in the House; but Mr. Kerr, knowing the skill and 
efficiency of the old force, appreciating the importance of their work, 
and trusting to their honor and their sense of official duty, disre- 
pardod those appeals, and, as I have said, made no changes. Mr. 

ẹrr died before the end of the Forty-fourth Congress, aud the gen- 


tleman from A ienes [Mr. RANDALL] was elected Speaker of 
the House. He took the same view of this subject that was taken 
by his illustrious predecessor, and made no changes whatever in the 
force, except that when Mr. Hincks, one of the oldest of the reporters 
of debates, died in office the Speaker appointed his successor. 

In the Forty-sixth Congress the House adopted a resolution direct- 
ing the Committee on Rules to revise the rules of the House, and, 
fer Sra purpose; to sit during the recess. That Committee on Rules 
consisted of Mr. RANDALL, (the Speaker,) and Messrs. STEPHENS, 
BLACKBURN, Garfield, and FRYE, a gentlemen of great experience 
in the House. At the beginning of the last session of that 3 
the committee rted the revised rules, which were considered and 
adopted by the House and which are now in force substantially as 
then adopted. The rule in regard to the appointment and removal 
of the official reporters appeared in the revision as Rule XXXVI, 
clause 1, and is as follows: 

The appointment and removal for cause, of the official ters of the House, 
including st ers 0 ttees, and the manner of the execution of their 
duties, be vested in the Speaker. 

This rule received the unanimous approval of the Committee on 
Rules, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL,] then 
Speaker, joining in placing this limitation upon his own power; 
and it also received the unanimous approval of the House. It em- 
bodied in the new rule, in terms, the construction which Speaker 
Blaine had put upon the old rule, namely, that the power of removal 
could be exercised only “ for cause.” When this ongress met the 
rules of the preceding House of Representatives were adopted as our 
rules until otherwise ordered. There has been no change made by 
this House in Rule XXXVI. The stenographers for committees, 
having been appointed originally to continue in office “ until other- 
wise ordered“ by the House, could have been removed by the Speaker 
only by virtue of his authority under the rule, and the rule gives 
him authority to remove“ for cause“ only. But what are the facts? 
On the 23d day of March last Mr. Hayes, without any previous inti- 
mation on the part of the Speaker, received the following letter: 

SPEAKER'S Room, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, March 23, 1882. 

Sin: You are hereby notified that you have been this day removed for cause as a 

stenographic reporter of committees of the House 5 5 


Henry G. Hares, Esq., 
Stenographer, House of Representatives. 
Mr, Hayes addressed to the Speaker the following note of inquiry : 
Wasumdrox, D. C., March 24, 1882. 
Sin: I respectfully ask to be informed of the cause for which I am removed, by 
your notification of yesterday, from my official position as stenographio reporter 
of committees of the House of Representatives. 
Your obedient servant, 
HENRY G. HAYES. 
Ion. J. WARREN KEIFER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
To this the Speaker made the following reply: 
Sreaker’s Room, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, March 24, 1882. 
Sin: Lam directed by the Speaker to acknowledge the receipt of your note of 
this date, and to advise you in reply tias he does not think that any ee or pri- 
vate pu will be subserved by furnishing a detailed statement of the cause or 
causes which have led to your removal as stenographic reporter of committees of 


the House. 
He is desirous, however, that ‘ace should not be led by the language of the letter 
of removal to infer that any criticism was intended to be made upon your private 
ter. 


C. C. ROYCE, 
Private Secretary. 
Hexnry G. Hares, 7 7 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Hayes replied to this as follows: 

Wasuixeton, D. C., March 28, 1882. 

Sm: I have waited for the last five days in the hope that you would, on further 
consideration of the rules of the House, recall Ako tter of the 28d instant, noti- 
fying me that you had removed me from my office. 

As you have not assigned any cause for your action, have refused to assign any, 
and have (so far as I am aware) none to assign, I beg, respectfully, to intorm you 
that I do not recognize its legality. 

Very respectfully, 


Hon. J. WARREN KEIFER, 

Speaker House of Representatices. 

On the 13th of April last, while absent on sick leave, Mr. Andrew 
Devine, the other official stenographer for committees, received the 
letter set out below. 

To this letter Mr. Devine made no reply; but some days later the 
entleman from Kentucky [ Mr. CARLISLE ] offered on his behalf the 
ollowing preamble and resolution: 

Whereas Mr. Andrew Devine, a member of the official reporting corps, has re- 

ceived the following notification : 
SPEAKER'S Room, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, April 13, 1882. 

Sır: Your services as acting stenographic reporter for committees of the House 

232... hy Tye a ol 
any con a| tment for n ut assum- 
ing that you do, to ae removed for pant and sufficient cause. 


Very truly, yo 
es Oe, 
ouse sveg, 
ANDREW DEVINE, Esq., 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


HENRY G. HAYES. 
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And whereas it is claimed on behalf of Mr. Devine that, while he, like all the 


other official reporters, is of course removable by the House at its pleasure, with 
or without cause, the action of the Speaker in the premises does not constitute 
removal for cause within the true meaning and intention of the rule: Therefore, 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judici be instructed to make full in- 
uiry into the case of Mr. Devine, and the validity of the action of the 8 er 
therein, and to report without delay and at any time their conclusions, with such 
recommendations as they may deem proper. 


This resolution was adopted by the House unanimously on the 25th 
day of April last, and a similar one in the case of Mr. Hayes had 
been previously referred to the Committee on the Judiciary; but 
that committee has not as yet obeyed the instruction thus given. 

The correspondence which I have here presented is, I understand, 
all that has passed between the Speaker and the officers removed. 
It will be seen that the Speaker has in none of these letters assigned 
any cause for his action, and that when Mr. Hayes asked him to 
state the cause of his removal the Speaker declined to do so. 

Was there any real cause forthese removals? Itis well knownto 
all the older members of the House that Messrs, Hayes and Devine 
are gentlemen of high character, of unquestioned integrity, and of 
great intelligence and skill in their profession. During my seven 
‘years’ service as a member of the House I have had frequent occasion 
to observe and to test their skill, efficiency, and trustworthiness. I 
have never heard a single complaint against either of them, and I 
do not believe that two more intelligent, efficient, or trustworthy 
stenographers were ever in the employ of any legislative body. 

Members generally, it seems to me, have but little knowl: of 
the character or the extent of the work which these officers have 
performed in the service of the House; and this is perhaps to be ex- 
pected, because the attention of gentlemen is generally concentrated 
upon the work of the committees of which they are themselves mem- 
bers, and as a rule they know little of the labors of others. We all 
know, however, how busy we keep the five reporters who sit at this 
desk reporting our debates; yet in several sessions within the past 
few years the aggregate ease os IN work done for the committees 
of the House has largely exceeded the debates in volume, and in at 
least one instance it has been nearly N en to the debates of the 
House and the Senate combined. And, lest some of my friends on 
the other side should say that this occurred only during the period 
when the Democratic party was carrying on those investigations of 
which they so often complain, I will inform them that the last ses- 
sion of the Forty-third Congress, when they still had control of the 
House, was one of those sessions of which I speak, when the steno- 

phic work done for the committees exceeded the debates in volume. 

f course the two official stenographers could not perform all or 
nearly all this work themselves; that would be impossible; but, as 
they state in their letter, submitted here by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL,] and as I know, they have always 
done the most important and difficult work, and they have had to 
supervise the reporting and printing of it all—a very onerous part 
of their official duties. 

The character of these officers being such as I have stated, and 
the Speaker having refused or failed to assign soy cause for their 
removal, the presumption is that no cause exi for his action; 
and that action was therefore void under the rule. The discussion 
to-day as to the proper construction of the rule shows that gentle- 
men have not considered the question carefully, or examined the 
law governing in the premises. For instance, the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. a says that the meaning of the phrase ‘for 
cause’ is to notify the Speaker that, although he is acting upon his 
own honor and conscience, nevertheless it will be his uty to de- 
termine deliberately that there is cause for his action. He is the 
sole judge of the sufficiency of that cause.” If this be the meaning 
of the words “for cause” in the rule, then clearly they are surplus- 
age, and might just as well have been left out; for they do not in 
any way change the sense of the old rule or limit the authority of 
the Speaker in the matter, as they were designed to do. $ 

If the Speaker is the sole judge of the existence or the sufficiency 
of the cause, if he may determine it in his own conscience, (or with- 
out his conscience, if you please, for conscience has nothing to do 
with this matter,) and if he may act upon this determination with- 
out informing the officer to be removed, or the House, whose servant 
he is, of the cause, then he may remove without cause, and his power 
is unrestricted and absolute, I submit that this is not the law. 
The words “for cause” mean something, and the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary has not stated their meaning correctly. 
The words “ for cause,” in the sense in which they are used in House 
Rule XXXVI, are technical and have received judicial interpre- 
tation. In the impaneling of petit jurors the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant are allowed a certain number of peremptory challenges, andin 
addition to this each side may challenge a juror “for cause.” When 
a juror is challenged “for cause” it must be for a cause which, 
under the statute, disqualifies him to sit as a juror in the case; the 
challenging party must show that the juror challenged “ for cause” 
is by the statute rendered legally incompetent to sit on that jury. 

Where the law allows a peremptory challenge the cause rests solely 
in the discretion of the challenging party, and need not be stated; 
but where the challenge is“ for cause” the cause must be stated. 
The rules of the House of Representatives do not prescribe what 
shall be “canse” for the removal of an official stenographer; and 
the courts have held that in the absence of any 1 of law or 
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any rule upon this subject, the cause must be determined with ref- 
erence to the nature and character of the office and the qualifications 
requisite to fill it.” (The State er rel. Gill rs. The Common Council 
of Watertown, 9 Wisconsin Reports, 254.) So, in the case of ex 
pa King (35 Texas Reports, 657) the court held that “there must 

such incompetency, or such non-feasance, or malfeasance, or cor- 
zopiian or partiality in his office as will amount to a forfeiture of the 
right to enjoy it. Such cause only can rightfully call into exercise 
the power to remove.” 

This is the common-law rule and is laid down by all the courts so 
far as I have been able to examine the current of authorities upon 
this question, In the absence of any provision of rule or law pre- 
scribing the cause or causes for which these officers may be removed 
the common-law rule prevails. The Speaker having no power 
to remove an official stenographer except ‘for cause,” could only 
exercise the power of removal for some such cause as the common- 
law rule requires, that is, a cause disqualifying the officer for the 
proper performance of the duties of his office. Such cause must be 
assi and must exist in order to justify the exercise of this power. 
As the court say in the case of King, already cited: 

It is not e: h that the district ju the removin, wer] ma 
the officer has done something fos wi 3 T. 

80. 

No such cause as the common-law rule requires, nor in fact any 
cause whatever, having been assigned for the removal of Mr. Devine 
or Mr. Hayes, the Speaker’s action in the matter is void and of no 


legal effect. 
e distinction between the power to remove “ for cause” and the 
pre to remove absolutely is clear and unmistakable. If the 
peaker were authorized to remove absolutely any of the subordi- 
nate officers of this House, he could of course exercise that author- 
ity at his own discretion, being responsible, as the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED] says, only to his own conscience; but in the case 
of the official stenographers he has no such power. Under the rule 
he can only remove them ‘for cause.” The “cause” must be such 
as I have stated, it must be assigned and it must in fact exist. I 
have said that the words “for cause” in the sensein which they are 
used in our rule have received judicial interpretation, and I have in- 
cidentally mentioned a leading case upon this subject, to which Inow 
more particularly call the attention of the House, the case of The 
State ex rel. Gill rs, The Common Council of Watertown, (9 Wiscon- 
sin Reports, 254.) Mr. Gill was the superintendent of schools of that 
city. The common council was authorized to remove the superin- 
tendent ‘‘ for due cause” only. 

The chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary tells us that 
there is a great difference in meaning between the phrases “for 
cause” and ‘‘ for cause specified.” I should like to hear him state 
first the distinction between“ for cause” and “for due cause,” and 
then the difference between “due cause” and “good and sufficient 
cause,” the words used by the Speaker in removing Mr. Devine. 
There is none whatever. The word ‘‘cause” in such a connection 
implies a due cause; and the words “ for due cause” have no other 
signification than the words “ for cause.“ The definition of „cause,“ 
as I einer by Webster, is, “that which produces or effects a result ;” 
“that from which anything proceeds and without which it would 
not exist.” This is the meaning of the word “ cause” as used in the 
rule, and as applied to the power of the Speaker in this case it im- 
plies the existence of some fact or cause which would disqualify the 
officer for the proper performance of his duties, and thereby effect 
or produce the result of his removal. 

this Wisconsin case, as I have said, the common council had 
power to remove“ for due cause,” but neither the statute nor the city 
ordinances had prescribed what should constitute due cause.” The 
council undertook to remove Mr. Gill, and assigned what they al- 
leged to be“ due cause” for their action. They furnished Gill a 
copy of certain charges which were made against him, and cited him 
before the council to answer them. He ap ustified as to 
some of the charges and denied others, After he had been heard the 
council passed a resolution, as follows: 

Whereas ae eee ee been preferred to the common council of the city 
of Watertown against Charles R. Gill, superintendent of the schools of said 
and due notice and opportunity have been given to said Gill to a before 
council a defense to said charges, and the said Gill having appeared 


and s ense; and 

Whereas, in the opinion of this council, due cause exists for the removal of said 
Gill from said office for official misconduct: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the said Charles R. Gill be, and he is hereby, removed from the 
office of superintendent of schools of the said city of Watertown, and said office 
of superintendent of schools is hereby declared vacant. 

It will be seen that in this action of the council there was no 
specification of the particular cause for which the removal was 
made, but merely a general statement that it was made for due 
cause,” just as the Speaker in his letters of removal to Messrs. De- 
vine and Hayes says that his action is taken “for good and suffi- 
cient cause” and ‘‘for cause.” But Gill had notice of the charges 
against him and an i ged | to be heard, while our stenographers 
have had nothing of the kind. The council, however, not merely 
failed, but (like the Speaker) refused to specify the“ cause“ for 
their action in removing the superintendent, and Gill sued outa 
mandamus to compel them to restore him to his office. The supreme 
court of Wisconsin declared the action of the common council to be 


think that 
fact must 
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null and void, and reinstated Gill in the office from which the coun- 
cil had attempted to remove him. In their opinion in the case the 
court say: 

But it is contended by the counsel for the dent that in removing the 
relator the council exercised a discretion which the law vests in it and that the 
court cannot by mandamus review or control that discretion, and if the premises 
assumed are correct, we think the conclusion of law follows; for, though there are 
many cases that have gone much farther, ith reference to the acts 
of otficers other than judicial. yet we the rule is now well established that 
where the law vests in any officer or body a discretion with reference to a subject 
this discretion will not be controlled by mandamus. But we do not think this rule 
applicable to this case, for the reason the law does not vest in the council the 
power to remove the officers of the city at its discretion. It was said on the argu- 
ment that the council had the absolute power of removal, and if this were true it 
would undoubtedly be a case of discretion with which we could net interfere. But 
it seems to us that the council had no such power, for on looking at the source 
of their authority, in section 6, chapter 327, Private Laws of 1857, it ap that 
they have the power to remove only for due cause.” This is a clear tation 
of power o and if the council should remove without due cause its 
action would be entirely unauthorized. 


In the course of this opinion the court discuss further and define 
the true limits of the discretion vested in the removing power in such 
cases, and lay down the following propositions : 

A power to remove for due cause” is not a power toremove at discretion. 

a party or body having the power to remove for “due cause” do under- 


take to remove an officer for due cause ” and for “ official misconduct," but cannot 
show for what cause or misconduct the officer was removed, their decision will be 


power to remove for due cause is given to inferior officers and tri- 
bunals the words for due cause” e as a limitation on the power; and yet 
if the authority to determine finally what is due cause were given to the same 
body vested with the power of removal the limitation would be entirely defeated. 

at is due cause for the removal of an officer is a question of law, * * * 
and, in the absence of any statutory provision as to what shall constitute such 
cause, it must be determined with reference to the nature and character of the 
office and the qualifications requisite to fill it. 

I again ask the attention of the House to the case of ex parte King, 
reported in 35 Texas Reports, page 657. This case grew out of the 
removal of the clerk of a district court by the judge of that court. 
The judge was authorized to remove the clerk for cause, to be 

read upon the minutes of the court.” I have already shown that 

. Speaker Blaine held that even under the old rule, before the 
words for cause“ were inserted, the Speaker could only remove the 
official reporters ‘‘ for cause,” to be ‘‘ entered on the Journal,” doubt- 
less having in his mind the principle of law laid down in the cases 
I have cited. In this Texas case the requirement that the cause 
should be ‘‘spread upon the minutes” was merely directory. All 
oflicial acts of the coart must be made of record. 

The essence of the provision limiting the power of removal was 
that it should be exercised only“ for cause;” just as the Speaker's 

wer in the case of the official stenographers is limited by Rule 

VI. The judge undertook to remove the clerk, and entered the 
“ canse” of 8 the following language: Whereas it appears 
to the satisfaction of the court that the clerk, William H. King, is 
entirely incompetent to discharge the duties of said office, and that 
his habits of life are dissipated to such a degree as to still further 
unfit him for said office;” and for these reasons or ‘ causes” de- 
clared him removed. Mr. King appealed to the supreme court of 
the State, on the grounds that the “ cause” alleged did not exist in 
fact, and that he had had no opportunity to be heard in self-defense. 
On appeal the supreme court set aside the order of the judge below 
and reinstated King in office. The court in deciding the case uses 
this language: 

Another and a vital consideration remains. It cannot be supposed that the 
framers of the constitution [ofthe State] intended to clothe the district judge with 


the power arbitrarily or capriciously to remove from office an officer elected by 
the people. Yet the judge has the power to remove. What cause, then, author- 
izes the exercise of ng trl The answer to us seems to be plain. * * * It 
is not enough that the district judge may think that the officer has done something 
for which he ought to be removed. The fact must be so. There must be such in- 
competency, or such nonfeasance, or malfeasance, or corruption, or ity in 
his office as will amount to a forfeiture of the right to enjoy it. Such cause only 
can rightfully call into exercise the power to remove. It is quite clear from the 

in this case that the court did not extend to the clerk the right of defending 
himself against the charges 5 against him.. I is not shown that 
an 9 was afforded him to answer or to question the sufficiency in law 
pang, — rath in fact of the charges against him. 


It will be seen that in this case the “cause” of the removal was 
assigned, (but without any specification of particulars,) and the 
removal was made for the “cause” alleged; yet the supreme court 
annulled the action of the district judge in removing King, upon 
the ground that he had not had an opportunity to defend himself 

ainst the charges, or to show that they were unfounded, so that 

e existence of such a “cause” as would justify the action of the 
removing power had not been established, and therefore the removal 
was void and of no effect. In the Wisconsin case the “ causes” were 
assigned and the officer against whom the c es were made was 
given a hearing; but the council, in making the removal, did not 
specify the particular cause or causes for which the removal was 
made; and in that case also the action of the removing power was 
declared null and void. 

Apply the rule of law laid down in these cases to the action of the 
Speaker in removing the official stenographers. In both the Wiscon- 
sin case and the Texas case the action of the removing power was 
much more defensible than the action of the Speaker here; because 
in both those cases the ‘‘cause” was stated, and in one of them the 
party to be removed was given a hearing; while the Speaker has not 


only failed to state the “ causes” for his removal of thestenographers 
but has refused to do so, and of course those 5 have had no 
opportunity to be heard in self-defense. evertheless, as I have 

own in both the cases I have cited, the act of removal was declared. 
null and void. In like manner this House ought to set aside the 
action of the Speaker in removing two of its oficial stenographers, 
because that action was arbitrary, unjust, and without warrant in 
law or in the practice or the rules of the House. 

The gentleman from Maine, [Mr. REED,] the chairman of the 
committee which is supposed to have had this matter under consid- 
eration for the last three or four months, has undertaken to save the 
House from “confusion of thought” upon the subject, by giving us 
what he calls an accurate statement of the law. He says: 

I do not care what the intention of the Committee on Rules was when they in- 
serted the words “for cause. The words fer cause have a distinct, positive, 
technical meaning. The language is precise. It is not “for cause specified, to 
be placed upon. e journal.” It is not for “ specified cause.” It is for cause,“ 

mply. Now, the law is accurately stated in the two hundred and 
fiftieth graph of Dillon on Municipal Corporations and in the case cited in the 
note. It is there declared that the expression / for P ES cause requires a 
statement of the cause and notice to bead ap But if it be for cause only and 
peace A as it is in our rules, then it is only a question for the conscience of the man 
vested with the power of removal. 

The chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary states his posi- 
tion very clearly. He does not care what the words of our rule 
were intended to express. He plants himself upon the restricted 
technical meaning of the words “ for cause” simply and solely, and 
he tells us the very e e h in which we can find the law on this 
point “accurately stated.“ Now, Mr. Chairman the two hundred 
and fiftieth paragraph of Dillon on Municipal Corporations is in 
these words: 

Where an officer is appointed during pleasure, or where the power of removal is 
discretionary, the power may be exercised without notice or hearing. But whero 
the appointment is daring good behavior, or where the removal can only be for 
certain ed causes, the power of removal cannot, as will presently be shown, 
be exercised, unless there is u charge st the officer, notice to him of the 
accusation and a hearing of the evidence in support of the charge and an opportu- 
nity given to the party of making defense. 

This is the whole of the paragraph referred to. It will be seen 
that the first part of the proposition laid down by the gentleman 
from Maine, that the expression ‘‘for specified cause” requires a 
statement of the cause and notice to the party, is contained in this 
paragraph ; but the second part, the only part of his proposition that 

as any application here, namely, that “if it be ‘for cause’ only 
and simply, as it is in our rules, then it is only a question for the 
conscience of the man vested with the power of removal,“ this doc- 
trine which he states so confidently as settling the question of the 
Speaker’s power under the rule, is not found in Dillon at all! The 
gentleman’s language certainly conveys the idea that this doctrine 
of the technical meaning of the expression “, for cause“ is explicitly 
laid down by Dillon, and the doctrine itself is so repugnant to every 
principle of natural justice that it would require a very explicit 
statement by very high authority to secure its acceptance as law. 

Ihave shown that no such statement is made in Dillon. But I have 
heard some strange views announced here, and possibly it may be ar- 
gued that, though not expressed, this doctrine is implied in the first 
sentence of this paragraph, which speaks of cases where the power of 
removal is “discretionary.” Now, sir, this paragraph in Dillon is 
copied, part of it almost verbatim, from the syllabus and the opinion 
in the leading ease cited in the note, the case of Field vs. The Com- 
monwealth, 32 Pennsylvania. The firstsentence of Dillon’s paragraph 
is taken from a part of the opinion in that case Which I shal eee 
quote, and it will be seen that the doctrine there relates to such a 
power of appointment and removal as is possessed by the President 
of the United States, or by such officers as collectors of customs, or 
the Clerk or the Doorkeeper of this House under Rule II, and has ne 
reference whatever to a power limited by the requireinent that it 
D be exercised only ‘‘ for cause.” 

herefore I am fully warranted in saying that this doctrine, for 
which the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary has referred 
us to Dillon, isa doctrine which the text of Dillon neither expresses 
nor implies. 

A careful examination of the leading cases cited in the note to this. 
paragraph shows that they also fail to sustain the proposition that 
where the power of removal is to be exercised for cause, “it is only 
a question for the conscience of the man vested with the power of 
removal.“ That doctrine seems to have emanated solely from the 
gentleman from Maine. I have said that pa ph 250 of Dillon is 
copied substantially from the opinion and the syllabus in the case of 
Field vs, The Commonwealth, (32 Pennsylvania Reports, 478,) the 
leading case cited in the note. That syllabus, so far as it relates to 
removals from office, is as follows: 

The superintendent of common schools [a State officer in Pennsylvania} has no- 

wer to remove a Scent f superintendent except for neglect of 8 

cy, or immorality; before a removal can take place there must be a cha 
against the officer, notice to him of the accusation, a hearing of the evidence 
support of it, and opportunity given to the party of making his defense. 

This case was a quo warranto at the suit of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, ex relatione Jonathan K. Krewson, inst William A. 
Field, to ge se by what authority the defendant claimed to exercise 
the office of county superintendent of common schools for the county 
of Schuylkill. 

The information set forth that the relator, Jonathan K. Krewson, 
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was duly elected and commissioned as county superintendent of 
9 for the said county of Schuylkill for the term of 
three years from the first Monday of June, 1857; and that he en- 
tered upon and continued to perform the duties of said office until 
the 2d of November, 1858, when he received the following notice from 
the superintendent of common schools: 
PENNS ARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
. Harrisburgh, November 2, 1858. 

tendent for ‘* neg- 
iver to your successor, 
” and * certifi- 
cates’ in your hands, and the marginal references or ‘‘ duplicates” of all certifi- 


together 
with all other official records your con- 


your or under 
trol, taking his receipt for the same in detail; upon the presentation of which at 
tine department our arrearages of salary and be adjusted. 
our o 


ent servant, 
To J. K. Krewsox, A X 
* Minersville, por County, Pennsylvania. 

The information further set forth that the relator had not received 
any previous notice of any charge against him either of incompe- 
tency or neglect of duty, nor, as he averred and believed, had any 
such been made; nor had he ever received from the superintendent 
any specification of any fact, mistake, or act of commission or omis- 
sion whereon any such charge could have been based; but that the 
attempt so to remove him from his office was wholly without charge, 
specification, trial, or hearing of any kind whatever. That the su- 

rintendent, although subsequently requested, had refused to make 
En to the relator any specification to sustain the allegations of 
incompetency and neglect of duty, or to give him a hearing upon 
both or either of said es. i ; 

The defendant by his answer neither denied nor admitted that part 
of the information which set forth the remoyal of the relator with- 
out charge, specification, trial, or hearing, but alleged: 

t the State tendent of common schools had full power to remove 
3 the 6 superintendent whenever he Becam e satisfied 
that the said relator was incompetent or that he neglected the duties of his said 
office; second, that the said State superintendent did become satisfied that the 
said relator in, e his duty as county superintendent and was incompetent for 
the pro jormance thereof, and therefore remove said relator from 
0000000 

aunty o u © 
ied the Gomer to fill said A R A all the same by the appointment of 
this defendant. 

To this answer the relator demurred, and the court below, after 
argument, gave judgment fer the Commonwealth; whereupon the 
defendant removed the cause to the supreme court of the State. 

The supreme court of Pennsylvania at that time consisted of the 
following distinguished jurists: Walter H. Lowrie, chief-justice, 
and Justices George W. Woodward, James Thompson, William 
Strong, (afterward a justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States,) Gaylord Church, and John M. Read. The opinion of the 
court in this case was unanimous, with one exception, and no dis- 
-senting opinion was filed. The opinion was delivered by Mr. Jus- 
tice Read, and the doctrine there laid down by this distinguished 
jurist differs widely from that of his namesake, the gentleman from 
aine. After reciting the facts of the case and the statute of Penn- 
sylvania, the court said: 
intment is duri: or the power of removal is entirel 

ee — =ý the. will of the ee or 1 — — power is without om. 
trol, and no reason can be asked for nor is it n that any cause should be 
assigned. This branch of the subject has been so fully discussed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States in ex parte Duncan N. Hennen, 13 Peters, 230, that itis 
only necessary to refer to it; and, by anal to the power of removal 

by the President, c collectors ma — eir subordinates withers a 

t + ea ion of the 

8 ià ama tt ies not a breach of ficial duty on the of the col. 
lectors to refuse to re their reasons for rem these su 

The same doctrine is laid down by the court in exchequer chamber in the case of 

the Queen rs. The Governors of the Darlington Free Grammar School, 8 Adol- 
phus & Ellis, 682, It was there contended that the governors of the school could 
not remove a schoolmaster without his being summoned to answer the charge, nor 
without having a reasonable time to answer, nor, lastly, without proof of the 
charges brought against him; and the court said that, if he held his office d 
behavior, such steps would have been necessary to precede his remo 
ese views were supported by Baggs’s case, 11 Coke's Reports, 98, (6,) and Dr. 


Gaskin's case, 8 Term Reports, 209. 
But the other rule, laid down in Baggs's case and Dr. Gaskin's case, and affirmed 
intment is either 


in the case just cited, is as clearly the true one, where the a 
8 is E pe AA ted or unlimited period, or where the removal can 
on ‘or certain s causes. 

Dhon this question the authorities in England and in this country are clear, dis- 
tinct, and emphatic, and in entire accordance with our free institutions. 


The court cite the case of Ramshay, an English county court 
judge, who, upon charges presented by certain inhabitants of the 

rough of Liverpool, was removed by the chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, after notice and a full hearing. Ramshay applied to 
the Court of Queen's Bench for a rule to show cause why an informa- 
tion in the nature of a quo warranto should not be filed against Pol- 
lock, who had been appointed to sueceed him; and the formal in- 
strument of removal, under the hand and seal of the chancellor, was 
set upas conclusive. This case is fully reported in 18 Queen’s Bench 
Reports, 173, (83 English Common Law.) Lord Campbell, in giving 
judgment in that case, said: 

We are of opinion that this instrument is not absolutely conclusive; that the 
chancellor, in the exercise of the authority to dismiss from office, is, in the lan- 


H. C. HICKOX, 
Common Schools. 


being left to the conscience of the removin, 


goage of pak pony in Rex vs. Warren, 1 Cowp., 370, subject to the control of 
court, that (as is there said) we may inquire into the cause and manner 
ofa motion.” The instrument being drawn up in the words of the act of Parlia- 
ment, we may presume that the chancellor has duly exercised his jurisdiction till 
the contrary is proved. But we think that it would have been open to Mr. Ram- 
shay to show that he was removed without notice of any charges against him; or 
without an opportunity of being heard in his defense; or that no evidence was 
adduced to support the c es; or that the complaints against him were not for 
inability or vior in his office, and were of such a nature that, if proved or 
admitted, they could not disqr him for his office, or amount to inability or 
misbehavior within the meaning of the act of Parliament. 
The chancellor has authority to remove a judge of a county court only on the 
implied — pmene aye b; ope (aire pee of eterna) justice, that he hears the 
accused. He n upon such an occasion without some evidence 
g adduced to sup the charges, and he has no authority to remove for mat- 
ters unconnected inability or misbehavior in the office of county court jad; 
Where the y complained against has had a fair opportunity of being h — 
where the charges, if true, amount to inability or mis! vior, and where the evi- 
dence has been given in of them, we think we cannot inquire into the 
amount of evidence or the ce of evidence; the chancellor acting within his 
jurisdiction being the constituted judge upon this subject. 


Again, the Pennsylvania court say “ We find principles of a kin- 
dred character laid down by Chief- Justice Marshall, of Kentucky, 
in the case of P. vs. Hardin, (3 B. Monroe’s Reports 648,) where 
the governor of Kentucky undertook to decide that the secretary of 
state had abandoned his office, (the tenure of which was good be- 
havior during the term for which he was appointed, ) and having thus. 
created a vacancy, appointed another person in his place ;” and they 
quote from the opinion in that case as follows: 

We are unwilling to believe that the governor intended without cause to remove 
an officer appointed for a term of years before the term had expired, That he 
possessed the power of removal is conceded; but the power is to be exercised 
upon cause shown. It exists only where the officer fails or neglects faithfully to 
perform the duties of his office. It is true that the executive is made the judge. 
and that his opinion or ju t is conclusive so far as relates to the question of 
removal. But that judgment is not to be pronounced without notice, without any 

or specification, and without any opportunity given to the officer to make 
his defense. The reputation and the right of the incumbent to the office for the 
term specified in his commission are involved, and he has a right to know the 
accusation and to be heard in his defense. The present executive understood 
these rights too well and appreciated them too highly to be guilty of violatin 
them. he was on before the senate on im ent for doing so, 
would be difficult to convince any one that he intended to commit any such act of 
oppression. 

This is the language of Chief-Justice Marshall, of the Kentucky 
court of appeals; and the effect of the opinion in that case was to. 
recognize the officer sought to beremoved as still continuing in office, 
notwithstanding the action of the governor. 

The supreme court of Pennsylvania, basing its decision upon these- 
cases, used the following language in deciding the case of Field vs. 
The Commonwealth: 


This is conclusive of the present question; for it is acknowledged that there 


was no charge or specification, no notice, no hearin „ no evidence produced, nor 
any opportunity given the county dent 18 defend himself. All these 
were necessary before a removal could take place; and this appears to have been 


the construction laced by the State ndent u 0 ; 
the act of 1854 m Ey, power of removal toes — — —.— F 2 

The court therefore held that Krewson, the county superinten- 
dent of schools for Schuylkill County, had not been removed in ac- 
3 with law, and that he was still the legal incumbent of that 
office. 

This case was decided upon „the principles of eternal justice,” of 
which Lord Campbell spoke, which allow no man to be condemned. 
without a hearing; and in concluding an opinion in another case 
Lord Campbell, referring to the same doctrine, said he ‘recollected 
8 a very aged judge once say, and not irreverently, that the 
Almighty and Omniscient Being would not condemn our first parents 
without their being heard. That precedent had been always acted 
upon. 

Applying the doctrines here laid down to the removal of the official 
stenographers of this House, we find that in their cases none of “the- 

rinciples of eternal justice” were regarded by the removing power.. 
he distinction which is set up by gentlemen in this debate be- 
tween the power to remove for cause” and the power to remove 
“for specified cause” is a mere quibble. It is not to be found in: 
Dillon, and it is not to be found in the leading cases cited in the 
note to Dillon’s statement of the law. Of the dozen or more cases: 
there cited there are just two in which there is any discussion: 
whatever of the meaning of “for cause.” In one of those cases 
the court does undertake to find a distinction between “' for cause“ 
and ‘for cause shown;” but it says nothing abont the „cause“ 
power; on the con- 
» While holding that the exercise of the power was in that 
ease solely in the discretion of the common council, the court says 
that it was evidently the intention of the Legislature to make them 
responsible to public opinion by requiring them to enter the cause 
on their journal.” 

In the other of these two cases a State governor was the removing 
power, and the court declined to interfere, not on account of any 

ial meaning that might be given to the words “ for cause,” but: 

or a totally different reason, namely, that “to institute an payer: 

as to the correctness of the cause for which the governor removed 

the defendant would be a direct attack upon the independence of 

„ and a usurpation of power subversive of the consti-- 
tution. 


In the case of Page rs. Hardin, as we have seen, the court did: 
review even the action of a State governor, where it came up as a 
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collateral issue, holding that Where individual ay is involved, 


there can be no reasonable ground for ing a, to the judiciary the 
power and duty of deciding upon the legal validity or invalidity of 
sy act of the executive department, whether done by an inferior 
or by the supreme executive officer.” But, whatever may be the true 
rule where the judiciary is called upon to revise the action of a co- 
ordinate branch of a State government, that rule cannot, of course, 
have any application to the question of the right of this House to 
review and revise the action of its Speaker. 

There is a distinction between a power to remove for a cause i- 
fied and a power to remove ‘‘for cause; ” but that distinction relates 
only to the manner of selecting and designating the cause, not at 
all to the means of ascertaining its existence as a fact. Where, as 
in this Pennsylvania case of Field vs. The Commonwealth, the stat- 
ute specifies the cause or causes for which a removal may be made, 
the officer vested with the power must allege and establish the 
existence of such particular cause or causes before he can work a 
legal removal, but where there is no specification of causes and the 
power is to be exercised “ for cause,” the task of the removing offi- 
cer instead of being easier (as the gentleman from Maine argues) is 
really more difficult, and he must act with greater caution and cir- 
eumspection, because he has nothing in the statute to guide him in 
determining what constitutes ‘‘cause” for the exercise of the power, 
but must rely upon his own PE hey ora being governed of course 
by the common-law rule already stated, that Shs cause must be one 
which, if established as a fact, would disqualify the person for the 
proper performance of the duties of his office. 

ere there is no specification in the statute or the rule as to 
what shall constitute“ cause“ for removal, the selection and state- 
ment of the ‘‘ cause” in the first instance is of course a matter for 
the judgment and conscience of the removing power; and in this 
sense only has the doctrine enunciated by the gentleman from Maine 
about the cause being a matter for the conscience of the removing 
power any foundation in law or reason. But when the officer vested 
with the power toremove has alleged his cause, then all the leading 
authorities hold and the “ eternal principles of justice“ require that 
it shall be sucha cause as, if pci would of necessity disqualify the 
person to be removed, and the removal cannot take legal effect until 
the party has received due notice, has been furnished with a specifi- 
cation of the charge or charges against him, has had an opportunity 
to make his defense, and the ‘‘ cause” has been found to exist. 

The very able opinion of the Kentucky court of appeals in the case 
of Page vs. Hardin (8 B. Monroe, 648) enunciates so clearly the prin- 
ciples governing this general question, that I desire to quote a few 
sentences from it in addition to the extract already presented in the 
opinion of the Pennsylvania court in the case of Field rs. The Com- 
monwealth. 

Hardin was appointed secretary of state by the governor of Ken- 
tucky, to hold office until the end of the governor’s term, unless 
sooner removed for a breach of behaviour—that is, he was re- 
movable only for cause. Hardin did not reside at the capital of the 
State, but undertook to perona his official duties, or most of them, 
by deputy, and after he had been in office for a year or more the gov- 
ernor by an executive order declared that the secretary of state, ‘ by 
his failure, willful neglect, and refusal to reside at the seat of gov- 
ernment and perform the duties of secretary, has abandoned said 
office, and said office in the judgment of the governor has become 
vacant for the causes aforesaid,” &c. 

The governor commissioned another man, Mr. Kinkead, to fill the 
vacancy thus created. Hardin filed a petition in the Franklin 
County court, setting forth the terms and conditions of his appoint- 
ment, alleging that he had behaved himself well as secretary of 
state, and praying for a rule against Page, the second auditor, to 
show cause why a mandamus should not issue requirin him 
to draw his warrant for the quarter year’s salary which Hardin 
claimed to be due him. Upon this petition a rule to show cause 
was made, Page responded, setting up the governor's order remov- 
ing Hardin and appointing Kinkead in his place. The court held 
the mse to be insufficient, and issued a peremptory mandamus. 
From this judgment of the county court Page appealed, and the 
court of appeals, after full hearing, affirmed the order of the court 
below, ting a peremptory mandamus against the auditor to pay 
Hardin his salary as secretary of state, the court holding him to be 
still the legal incumbent of the office. After reciting the facts of 
the case and discussing the undisputed power of the governor to fill 
a vacancy, the court say: 


The secretary being removable for breach of good behavior only, the ascertain- 
ment of the breach must è removal. In other words, the oficer must be 
convicted of misbehavior in office. And we shall not argue to prove that ina 


government of laws a conviction whereby an individual may be deprived of val- 
unable Fights and interests, and may moreover be seriously affected in his good 
fame and standing, implies a charge and trial and judgment, with the opportunity 
of defense and proof. Such a proceeding for the ascertainment of fact and law, 
involving legal right and resulting in a decision which may terminate tho right, 
is essentially judicial, and has been so considered here and elsewhere. 
And we do not doubt that every proceeding for the removal of an officer for cause 
that is, for official misbehavior—is essen: ly an exercise of the 3 power of 
the Commonwealth, and would therefore refer itself to the judicial department 
of the government, if not otherwise disposed of by the constitution or 


I now ask the attention of the House to the opinion of another 
toal tribunal of very high authority, the court of appeals of the 
tate of New York, in the case of The People ex rel. Munday vs. The 


e laws. 


Board of Fire Commissioners of the City of New York, (72 New York, 
445.) This was an appeal from the judgment of the general term of 
the supreme court in the first judicial district reversing the pro- 
ceedings of the board of fire commissioners of the city of New York, 
which had removed the relator from his position as a clerk in the 
fire department, and restoring him to said position, which proceed- 
ings were brought up for review by certiorari. The city charter con- 
tained a provision limiting the power of the fire commissioners to 
remove any of the regular clerks of the department by the require- 
ment that the n proposed to be removed should be informed of 
pie rame of his proposed removal and should have an opportunity 
explain. 

The commissioners before they undertook to remove Munday did 
give him a hearing, but instead of informing him of the cause for 
which they proposed to remove him, they called upon him to show 
cause why he should not be removed ; and proceeded to make the 
removal. The counsel for the appellants contended before the court 
of appeals (as the gentleman from Maine contends here inregard to 
our rule) that this provision of the charter was “shadowy and 
unsubstantial ;” and upon this point the court say: 


We cannot a; with the counsel for the a ts that thi triction i: 
“shadowy and Unsubstantial” It was intendod'ce aeubstwotial limitation. of the 
general power of removal conferred by the same section upon the several depart- 
ments of the city government, and to secure the continuance in office of the per- 
sons named until a reasonable cause other than the pleasure of the heads of the 
departments or a change in the political character of the majority should exist 
for their removal. 

Just as the provision in House Rule XXXVI in relation to the re- 
moval of the official reporters was intended to be a substantial lim- 
itation of the general power of removal conferred by another rule 
(No. II, adopted at the same time) upon the heads of certain depart- 
ments of the service of the House, the Clerk, the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
the Doorkeeper, and the Postmaster, each of whom has an unre- 
stricted power of appointment and removal in his own department. 

The intent of the provision was to continue in the subordinate but important 

tions of the ott government those who proved themselves faithful and 
tworthy as well as competent to discharge the duties of their stations. 

Exactly the anes and intent of the proyision in our rule in rela- 
tion to the official stenographers. 

Courts cannot assume that the Legislature intended a vain thing and inserted a 
clause 8 materially affecting the power of the department, but which is 
in fact without efficacy. 

That is the assumption which the gentleman from Maine asks this 
Soe to make in regard to its own action in adopting Rule 


But the clause does 8 separate the regular clerks and heads of bureaus 
from those who hold their positions at the pleasure of the heads of the depart- 
ments and eres them a more worthy as being a more secure term of office, and 
one depending to some extent upon good behavior. The removal must be for 
e and the process for removal is prescribed by the statute and must be pur- 


A later case decided by the same court lays down the same doc- 
trine, the case of The People, ex rel. Campbell, vs. The Commissioner 
of Public Works, (82 New York, 247.) This was an appeal from the 
order of the general term of the supreme court affirming an order 
of the special term which dismissed a writ of certiorari to review the 
action of the commissioner of public works of New York City in re- 
moving the relator from the office of chief engineer of the Croton 
aqueduct, The commissioner 7 88 0 that the engineer had been 
guilty of neglect of duty and of inefliciency “in allowing workman- 
ship and material to be used in the construction of an arch inferior 
to the requirements of the contract,” and called upon him for an 
explanation. The ee ee explained that he was not onsible, 
for the reason that the work was not under his charge, but was 
under the charge of an inspector with whose appointment he had 
nothing to do and over whom he had no 5 The commis- 
sioner, not beng satisfied with this explanation, declared the en- 

ineer removed for neglect, &c. It was contended that the discre- 

ion rested with the commissioner of public works, and that his 
decision upon the merits could not be reviewed by the court. Upon 
this point the court say: 

Where there is any evidence before the [removing] officer from which an infer- 
ence of incapacity or unfitness could be drawn xe are not to reverse the decision 

our own conclusion would perhaps have been different. But there must 
be some evidence to justify aremoval ; if there is none the removal is not for cause 
and the statute is violated. 

The gentleman from Maine would 8 argue that these cases 
turned upon the New York statute, but that statute was merely a 
re-enactment of the eternal principles of justice,” (or rather of some 
of them, for it did not go far enough,) and in the absence of any 
such statute the common-law rule would govern. The gentleman 
from Maine has assured the House that the expression “for cause“ 
in connection with the power of removal from office has “‘a distinct, 
positive, technical meaning ;” that “ it is a legal term, the interpreta- 
tion of which has been settled by the courts time out of mind;” and! 
that it means something quite different from for cause specified, ? 
or “for specified cause,” or “for cause to be entered upon the Jous- 
nal,” or “for cause shown.” (See also the case of The People ex rel. 
The Mayor, &c., vs. Sidney P. Nichols, 79 N. Y. Reports, page 582.) 

If this be true is it not somewhat strange, Mr. Chairman, that the 
judges of two of the highest judicial tribunals in the land, the courts 
of appeal of the great States of Kentucky and New York, accustomed 
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to use legal terms with precision, should be ignorant of this peculiar 


technical meaning of these words ‘for cause,” and should use them 
in the one case as implying official misbehavior which must be estab- 
lished by judicial process, and in the other as equivalent to the 
expression “ for cause after the party to be removed shall have had 
notice and hearing,” for that is substantially the provision of the 
New York statute 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] has cited, as set- 
tling the question of the Speaker’s power to remove an official ste- 
nographer, the following provision of the Revised Statutes: 

No person shall be employed as a reporter of the House without the approval of 
the Speaker. 

The gentleman could not have used that argument seriously, be- 
cause he knows very well that that law was passed years ago to ap- 
ply to anentirely different state of affairs, when the debates were 
reported and printed by contract and when it was thought desira- 
ble by the House to retain some control over the men who should be 
employed by the contractor to act as reporters upon this floor. But 
the gentleman says it is no matter what the law was passed for, be- 
cause it was passed and it is on the statute-book. ell, sir, when 
he finds it there what does it mean? ‘‘No person shall be employed 
as a reporter —by whom? If this provision has any application 
here it must mean either by the House or by the Speaker. the 
gentleman mean to argue that if this House should by resolution 
order the employment of any particular person as one of its Popor 
ers, the § ker by virtne of this law, could defeat the will of the 
House? If he does not then the provision must mean that no person 
shall be employed as a reporter by the Speaker without the approval 
ofthe Speaker; which is nonsense, and therefore, of course, cannot 
be the true 1 

Now, although the gentleman from New Jersey thinks it is “no 
matter what the law was passed for,” the Supreme Court of the 
United States thinks otherwise; for that court has decided in refer- 
ence to the interpretation of the Revised Statutes (United States vs. 
Bowen, 10 Otto, 513) that— 

When there is a substantial doubt as to the m of the language used in the 
revision the old law is a valuable source of infi ion. When the meanin 
plain, the court cannot look to the statutes which have been revised to see if Con- 

erred in that revision, but may do so when necessary to construe doubtfal 
— used in expressing the meaning of Congress. i 

Therefore, if the gentleman from New Jersey desires to ascertain 
the true meaning of this ambiguous provision as it stands in the Re- 
vised Statutes he will have to go back to the original act from which 
it was taken by the revisers, (who of course had noanuthority to alter 
its meaning,) and when he does he will find that it was passed to 

revent the contractors from forcing objectionable persons upon the 

ouse as reporters of its debates, and has and can have no applica- 
tion to the present system under which our reporters are officers of 
the House. 

Now, a few additional words about the facts of this matter. The 

entleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] made an insinuation 
bare against Mr. Devine, which was et be and propor anaw eod 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. DLL. e gentle- 
man from New Jersey thought Mr. Devine could not have been sick 
because he saw him at the Capitol. The gentleman himself is 
enviably healthy; and probably he does not understand that others 
less fortunate are sometimes compelled to be here when they are 
unwell. Still the gentleman ought to be more considerate in his 
remarks; for on more than one occasion at this session he has 
spoken with feeling of his own experience of the injustice that may 
be done by uncharitable judgments based on n 

Mr. Devine was at the Capitol on the 12th and the 13th of April. 
On the evening of the 11th he obtained leave of absence for a few 
days on account of illness upon condition that he should supply a 
competent substitute, to be paid byhim. About eleven o’clock next 
day he was called from his sick room by a messenger who announced 
that the Committee on Foreign Affairs had repudiated Mr. Dawson’s 
report and had declined to accept Mr. Devine’s substitute (who had 
arranged to relieve Mr. Dawson) because he was not an official re- 
porter. Mr. Devine hurried to the committee room, but the commit- 
tee had already adjourned. He saw the chairman, however, explained 
that this substitute was employed by permission of the Speaker, and 
arranged to have him in attendance to report the meeting next day. 
Accordingly, he came to the Capitol on the 13th and introduced his 
substitute and had him accepted by the chairman. Early in the 
afternoon he went home and fell asleep from exhaustion, and from 
his sleep he was awakened to receive the Speaker’s letter announcing 
his removal for alleged“ good and sufficient cause.” 

I state these facts for the information of the gentleman from New 
Jersey, who, of course, has given the matter but little attention; 
though it did happen that his ex-secretary was appointed on that 
same day to succeed Mr. Devine. 

The gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. McCom, ] in his zeal in behalf of 
his constituent, Mr. Dawson, has made statements and insinuations 
which are unwarranted by the facts. He says that the extract which 
I anya ee here from the proceedings of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs is not a part of the record of the committee, but is ‘‘ the 
report of what occurred by Mr. Hayes, Mr. Dawson’s enemy,” &. 
Now, I am informed by gentlemen who were present that his report 
of what did occur is more than fair to Mr. Dawson; and if the gen- 


tleman will look at the letter of Mr. Andem, the clerk of the com- 
mittee, with which the extract concludes, he will tind that, after 
waiting three weeks to see whether Mr. Dawson’s work could not be 
corrected so as to be used, the committee called upon Mr. Hayes for 
his report of the proceedings “ from April 5 to April 12, inclusive ;” 
and it is the ee of April 12 that I have presented. It is tru 
I believe, that after standing for a month as a part of the record o 
the committee, this page was struck out at Mr. Dawson’s own re- 
quest; and it is upon this ground that the gentleman from Iowa 
Ke of it as a “pretended record.“ The gentleman tries to throw 
iscredit upon theStatement of Messrs. Hayes and Devine presented 
ae gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] by sayi g 
t “ part of this very item is for work done before their removal.“ 
I have inquired into the history of this item, and I find that of the 
$598 here proposed to be ah aera about $568 are to pay Mr. 
Andem for doing work in the Committee on Foreign Affairs, most of 
which was done when the official stenographers were not engaged 
with other Senin ana which they employed this gentleman to 
do because they were themselves incompetent to do it. But the per- 
son who prepared this paragraph sought to cover up the real nature 
of the item by including a charge of about $30 for work done by Mr. 
Andem some time in the winter in the room of the committee of 
which he was clerk—work done of his own volition and not at the 
uest of the then official sten phers or with their knowledge. 
"his $30, included here as a blind, is the “ part of this very item” 
of which the gentleman from Iowa speaks, and by means of which 
he seeks to discredit the statement of two honorable gentlemen. 

Again, the gentleman says that Mr. Dawson was ‘‘crowded con- 
spicuously forward to the most difficult work.” This also is a mis- 
take. The Shipherd examination was far from being the most diffi- 
cult work, and Mr. Dawson was not “crowded” into it. He went 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs because he preferred to report 
there, for the reason that the work was question and answer, (to 
which he said he had been accustomed ;) but even if he had not ex- 
pressed this preference, it would have been necessary to send him to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs when it resumed the investigation 
on the 5th of April, because that was the only committee then re- 
quiring stenographic work that had not already declined his services 
after trial. Again, the gentleman intimates that somebody kept Mr. 
Dawson in ignorance as to his right to revise his work before it went 
to the Printer. The fact is that he did revise every line of his man- 
uscript before it was sent to be | piel and when, on one occasion, 
being hurried, he wished to send some pages unrevised, Mr. Devine 
insisted upon his revising it. 

The gentleman from Iowa is unfortunate in his statements. He 
seems to have been misled by some person who has an interest in 
distorting and r wees | the facts of this matter, and who 
seems to be sadly lacking in ‘‘ that candor and truth of statement“ 
which the gentleman tells us is so conspicuousa feature in the charac- 
ter of his stenographie friend. 

The gentleman talks about “conferences? between Mr. Shipherd, 
and Mr. Hayes and “ the attempt to crash Mr. Dawson,” and makes 
a queer insinuation about a ‘‘conspiracy.” If there was a conspir- 
acy to make Mr. Dawson appear incompetent, it was one in which 
three important committees of this House and several members 
whose remarks before those committees were reported 8 ste- 
nographer must have been engaged as coconspirators. The idea of 
a conspiracy to make a man who is competent to act as the official 
recorder of the proceedings of the committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives write matter which the witness could characterize as 
“idiocy ” and the members of the committee pronounced ungram- 
matical” and “ unintelligible!” 

Ail this talk about“ a conspiracy” and ‘ conferences” and “at- 
tempts to crush” is of course unworthy of serious answer; yet, as 
Mr. Dawson has tried to help his case by circulating similar insinua- 
tions and statements through a periodical published in my own State, 
I will say here that Mr. Hayes informs me that he has never had an 
„conferences“ or communications of any kind with Mr. Shipherd, 
except in the room and in the presence of members of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs; that he has never had any part in or knowledge 
of any “conspiracy” or any attempt to crush Mr. Dawson;” that 
he has never written or neg any Associated Press dispatches” 
about him; and, in short, that all such statements and insinuations 
are without foundation in fact. I am sorry that the gentleman from 
Towa thought it nece: to make these unfounded statements and 
insinuations in order to defend Mr. Dawson. 

I do not know Mr. Dawson, and I certainly have no prejudice 
against him. On the contrary, I think he is rather an object of sym- 
pathy, in having been appointed to a trying position the duties of 
which he is incompetent to perform ; and my only object in present- 
ing this extract from the proceedings of the Committee on Foreign 

irs was to call the attention of the House to the fact that this 
appropriation was made nec by the arbitrary and illegal ac- 
tion of the Speaker in removing Messrs. Hayes and Devine. 

I am glad to learn from the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WILL- 
Aus] that the Speaker has changed his mind since he wrote his let- 
ter to Mr. Hayes, and is now “willing and anxious” to state the 
causes for that action. These gentlemen are entitled to know why 
they were removed so summarily and with so little consideration for 
their feelings or theirrights. They are entitled to know the charges 
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against them, if any, and to have an opportunity to answer, and 
this House is entitled to know the causes” for which it has been de- 
prived of the services of two of its most faithful and efficient officers. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not merely a question of whether this man 
or that shall be employed in the service of the House. There is an 
important principle involved. The Republican party, in its national 
convention held in Chicago in 1880, adopted this resolution: 

Resolved, That the Republican party, adhering to roth pian oye affirmed by its 
last national convention of respect for the constitutional rules covering appoint- 
ments to office, adopts the dec ion of President Hayes : that the reform of the 
civil service should be th h, radical, and complete. ‘Qo this end it demands 
the co-operation of the legislative with the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, and that Congress shall sol that fitness, ascertained by proper 
practical tests, shall admit to the public service. 

The two fundamental essential principles of civil-service reform 
are: (1) original appointments on the special basis of fitness; and 
(2) security of tenure during efficiency and good behavior—that 
is, removals only for cause. 

Now it so happens that here in this popular branch of the legis- 
lative department of the Government (owing, perhaps, to the pe- 
culiar nature of the duties of our reporters requiring special train- 
ing and skill) both political parties had recognized and enforced 
practically these two cardinal principles in connection with our 
official reporting corps for years before the general question of civil- 
service reform had attracted much public attention. All these re- 
porters were appointed originally by Republican Speakers upon 
the special ground of fitness, and during the years that we had con- 
trol of the Hones their fitness and efficiency were recognized and 
none of them were disturbed; but, on the contrary, the rule was 
amended so as to give them greater security of tenure, and that rule, 
so amended, has been adopted unanimously by the present House. 

But, although the House had expressly declared that these offi- 
cers were removable by the Speaker only for cause, the present 
Speaker has removed two of them, gentlemen of proved skill, effi- 
ciency, and trustworthiness, without cause so far as yet appears, and 
has appointed to succeed one of them, at least, a person who is 
shown by the records of a committee of this House to be incompe- 
tent to perform the duties of the office; and we are now called upon 
to appropriate money to pay a stenographer whose employment was 
rendered necessary by this official incompetency. If this House 
shall refuse or fail to disavow the action of its Speaker in this mat- 
ter it will itself become responsible for that action, and will sanc- 
tion by its indifference a most glaring violation of the principles 
that should control the civil service of the Government and of the 
pledges solemnly made in national convention by the party rep- 
resented by the majority on this floor, and since reiterated in the 
State platforms of the same party in more emphatic terms. 


The Little Kanawha. 


REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN WILSON, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 17, 1882. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 

having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 6242) making appropriations for 

cons ion, repair, and preservation of certain works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. WILSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Iam 2 indeed that the Committee on Commerce 
coneluded'to drop the Little Kanawha improvement from this bill. 
As J understand it, they did it upon the ground that there was slack- 
water navigation under the control of a private corporation for about 
forty miles on that river. et Sry seb however, that there is a v 
large stretch of country above that improvement which does as muc. 
for the commerce of the country as any river of its size and length in 
the country. 

This matter was discussed in the last Con „ and a gallant 
fight was made against it by the tleman from Iowa, [Mr. UppE- 
GRAFF.] But after an extended discussion and mature deliberation 
of the matter an appropriation was made for this purpose by a large 
majority of this House. What is the fact to-day? The 8 
has urged the importance of making this appropriation. The total 
cost of this dam is estimated at about $80,000. Congress has already 
appropriated $50,000, and that money has been expended on this 
improvement. If there is to be no her appropriation for the 

urpose of completing this dam, then I would ike very much for the 
Government to make an appropriation to remove the obstruction 
from the river, for it is an obstruction in its present condition. The 
Government is committed to the policy of completing this improve- 
ment, as much so as any other improvement in the country. 

Let me say to gentlemen here that the timber which comes down 
this river has found a ready market in Europe. Sawed lumber from 


that river has gone to Pittsburgh by the millions of feet, and has 
floated down the Ohio River as far as Cincinnati and even farther. 

I repeat, there is no river in the United States of the size and 
length of this river that yields more to the wealth and commerce of 
the country than this Little Kanawha. Its oil by the thousand of 
barrels has found a ready sale in the markets of the world. To the 
commerce coming down that river the country is indebted to some 
extent for the palanca of trade in our favor and against European 
conntries. 

The Government has already given $50,000 for this work, and the 
money has been about expended ; $30,000 more will complete the im- 
provement and add exceedingly to the wealth and the prosperity of 
the country. The navigation of that river is now practically sus- 
pended by reason of the work already done by the Government. If 
the Spee rene is not to be completed, if this work is not to be 
carried out in good faith,when Congtess made an indirect pledge to 
do so by making the last appropriation, we will continue to Sat 
the commerce on that river obstructed. We ask this appropriation 
in good faith. 

hat district, which I have the honor to represent, pays more taxes 
into the Federal Treasury than does any one of different 
States which I could name. I ask that there shall be no close cor- 
porsan here. We were told by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 

ORR] the other day that this was not to be one of that kind of 
schemes described by— 


O, tickle me, Toby, 
Tickle me, do; 4 


You tickleme 
And I'll tickle you. 
We have the material here for a large and valuable trade. It is 
said that there are forty miles of lock and dam navigation. Sup- 


pose that those locks and dams are there. I deny the policy pro- 
claimed by gentlemen here that that is a reason why Congress should 
not complete this work. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. CHARLES R. SKINNER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1882, 
On the motion to adopt the report of the conference committee on the river and 
harbor bill. 


Mr. SKINNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I feel that it is due to myself and my constituents 
to vote against the adoption of the report and to put upon record 
or Nec pions to many of its provisions, I have voted against the 
bill at every stage of its passage, and shall continue to do so at every 
opportunity. No doubt it contains many provisions which, carried 
out, would be of N N benefit to the commerce of the country. It 
would be surprising if it did not. 

There are many works of national importance which should cer- 
tainly receive national aid, but it is impossible for me to see wherein 
the interests of the country at large eau be benefited b7 extravagant 
appropriations for nameless creeks and inlets which the wisest stu- 
dent must fail to find on his atlas. Iam willing to vote for liberal 
appropriations for the improvement of ocean and lake harbors and 
our large perigee: rivers when clearly shown that our commerce 
or our industries need them and will be proportionately benefited, 
but I cannot cast my vote in favor of a bill which seems to me to 
cover so much extravagance and waste. 

I am op to the methods by which bills of this character are 
passed. They are given too little consideration, and are passed more 
through a common interest to secure individual appropristions by 
means which are degrading than any désire for the true welfare of 
the country. To put it in mild terms, the bill is in many respects 
extravagant, wild, and visionary, and I believe covers large appro- 
priations for political and not ablic P Itisto-day rumored 
that if passed the President will refuse to sign it. I hope he will, 
and if I could be present I should most cheerfully vote to sustain 
the veto of the President, should he give the bill his disapproval. 

Mr. Speaker, Ihave only to say that during the past month I have 
been by the bedside and grave of an only daughter. It is my only 
absence in all my legislative life. I am only here to arrange my 
. matters. Continued illness in my family and an anxiet 

or their welfare which I cannot escape command me to leave this 
art of my duty for another, I do it reluctantly and sadly, but I 
ve no alternative, Could I remain, and should a veto of this 
measure be sent to this House, I should regard it a sacred and pa- 


triotic duty to cast my vote to sustain the ident. On political 
questions only I am paired with my colleague, [Mr. FLOWER, I who 
is obliged to leave by advice of his physician. I trust this House 


will not do so unjust a thing to the Executive and to the country as 
to insist on this bill. It is wrong, it is wicked, it is extravagant. 
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Persecution of the Jews in Russia. 


Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
SPEECH 


H ON. SAMUEL S. COX, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 31, 1882¢ 


On the persecution of the Jews in Russia. 


Mr. COX, of New York, said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: On the 22d of May, 1880, I offered the following 
resolutions, which passed this House: 


Resolved, 1. That the President of the United States be requested to inform the 
Senate and House of Representatives, if the same can be done without detriment 
to the public service, whether he is in possession of any information showing that 
any American citizen or citizens professing the Israelitish eee have been ex- 
pelled, by any order issued by the government of His Imperial Majesty the Czar 
of Russia, from the city of St. Petersburg, by reason of any decree expelling for- 
cign and alien Jews from said a 

. That, if it be not incompatible with the public service, the President be re- 
quested to communicate to this House all correspondence in reference to the pro- 
scription of Jews by the Russian Government. 


The correspondence called for at that time was not forthcoming. 
It was late in the session. I was permitted, however, to examine 
the entire archives of the State Department and to make a colla- 
tion of the facts there recorded. The result is embodied in my re- 
marks during that session. This correspondence related to the He- 
brews of Roumania and Morocco as well as of Russia. It devel- 
oped the anxiety of the American Israelite about his brethren in 
other lands. It revealed the animus of that terrible persecution 
which Russia has permitted to go on since that time. 

Of some of these persecutions I was last year au eye-witness to a 
limited extent. I saw the Russian fugitives oh their way to their 
ancient meek Jerusalem, with all the agony of their fate and all the 
devotion of their faith. Hence my interest was enhanced. 

The Department correspondence since that time has been fruitful 
on this theme; and the public press and le of two hemispheres 
have chronicled the facts and expressed the indignation of the best 
port of the world against this Sclavonic outlawry, hatred, and vin- 

ctiveness against the ill-starred Hebrew race. 


JEWISH PROPLE AND INTERESTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


It was a part of my duty as a representative of a large Hebrew 
element in my own Congressional district still to pursue this inquiry. 
There are of this ancient race in the United States 273 congre- 
gations, and there are 12,546 families, members of the same, repre- 
senting 230,257 population. In New York City there are 60,000 He- 
brews, with 20 conġregations of 2,351 families. The value of the 
real estate which they own is by the census estimated at $4,706,700 
in the United States and $1,611,000 in New York City, while of other 
property in the United States they poa $1,497,878—New York City 
ving $1,042,000 thereof. They have 200 schools for gratuitous in- 
struction in their grand religion, with 735 teachers and 13,356 chil- 
dren attending them—1,998 being in New York City. So that it will 
appear at once from the thrift, and number, and the family, educa- 
onal, and religious relations of this race, why a representative 
of at least one-third of the Hebrews of the great metropolis should, 
as a duty, interest himself in the well-being of this class of con- 
stituents. 

But, sir, it requires no economic or statistical reason for my interest 
in this question. It concerns humanity. It is associated with the 
most wonderful people who ever lived a our planet or suffered in 
the flesh. I make this presentation of their sympathies, sufferings, 
and condition as a race of splendid lineage, literature, and history, 
connected with the greatest events and movements in the advance- 
ment and regeneration of mankind. 

This interest was renewed after a visit to the Holy City, and bya 
reply to my resolution which passed this House on the 30th of Janu- 


ar 

The President's reply is found in Executive Document No. 192. Itis 
dated May 2, 1882. This document contains some forty letters, run- 
ning from 1872 to the present time. It reveals the legal, social, and 
other disabilities of the Russian Jews. 

It is said that the imperial government, in its exceptional course 
toward the Jews, is not governed by grounds of religious intoler- 
ance, but on the idea that the Hebrews are harmful to the state, as 
they have a natural tendency to exploiter the population in the midst 
of which they are settled.” In other words, the Hebrew is regarded 
by Russiaasanalien. He is afflicted with all the burdens and indig- 
nities of asubject caste. Few or no privileges are accorded. Certain 
portions of the country are designated where he may reside. In other 
portions he is prohibited. 

The Hebrews in the Russian Empire number 2,348,000, or 3.06 per 


cent. of the population. In Poland they constitute 13 per cent., in 
Augustowo 16 per cent., in the western provinces 9 to 13 per cent., in 
New Russia 2 to 9, and in Courland nearly 6 per cent. 


JEWISH DISABILITIES IN RUSSIA. 


It will be seen that where they are permitted to reside they are 
crowded. Inasmuch as they cannot acquire land without many re- 
strictions, they have few chances for N bagi or other improvement, 
A general distribution of them woul of inestimable benefit—I 
mean the body of them; not the rich and educated, who get certain 
privileges in certain cities. 

We have seen some of the poorer classes of these Hebrews at Castle 
Garden. Under our law some of these have been returned to Rus- 
sia, because of their indigent and infirm condition. The Hebrews 
of the United States have not been backward in assisting this new 
class of immigation; but a sentiment has been aroused that the Rus- 
sian Government should be held responsible in the forum of enlight- 
ened conscience for the evils connected with their treatment. 

Their disabilities as to civil rights, such as liberty to trade and 
hold real property or live near the border, together with their sudden 
and capricious removals from 8 to place and from time to time, 
ha ve added to the sufferings and disasters. They are prohibited from 
the employment of Christian servants. There are irritating rules as 
to costumes, domicile, and labor. The conscription is another form 
of oppression. Educational facilities and its rewards are denied. 
Although their religion is tolerated by ukase, they are forbidden to 
P Money is paid and taxes relieved where a Jew is prose- 

yted by the orthodox Greek Church. Backsliding into the old faith 
ispunished. The marriage ceremony is strictly regulated as against 
the Hebrew, 

All these regulations foment hatred among the Teona against 
this race, and for this the government is responsible. All efforts 
at reform, however well intended and seconded by liberalists, have 
failed to elevate, in general, Russian-Hebrew life. Out of the Crim- 
ean war the name and hope of a new empire—a free Russia, Srobod- 
naya Rossia—was born. The birth was a failure. The Tartar spirit 
survives and controls. With pilgrim, monk, and priest, with Cal- 
muck and Cossack, equally with burgher and soldier, the elder forces 
of this Asiatic element shape and dominate society. 

Under this selfish and barbarous rule the Hebrew was cut off from 
many profitable employments, and under harsh sanitarylaws and 
conditions is it to be wondered that this Hebrew race, so capable of 
enlightenment and improvement, as every land where they were and 
are allowed freedom and equality attest, should have degenerated ? 

Is it not then, sir, a pertinent inquiry such as Dr. Leo Wise, of 
Cincinnati, addressed to Mr. Secretary Evarts in the Rosenstranss 
case, contained in this report of the President : 

1, What are the general rights of citizens of the United States in Russia? 

2. Are American Israelites by reason of their faith debarred from the enjoyment 
of the privileges guaranteed kr asai to all American citizens! If so, wag) 

3. In making treaties with the government of a country where native Israel- 
ites are subject to disabilities and are not admitted to the full rights of citizen- 
ship, is it necessary that in order to secure to American Israelites the enjoyment 
of the privileges granted by those treaties to citizens of the United States gener- 
ally, a clause mserted in the treaties wherein the right of Israelites to be enu- 
merated among those to be benefited by the treaties is specifically set forth? 


ROSENSTRAUSS AND OTHER CASES—PATRIOTISM. 


This correspondence develops also some interesting facts as to the 
grudging exceptions made here and there in favor of an American cit- 
izen resident in Russia. The case of Rosenstrauss I have once before 
referred to. On urgent remonstrance this citizen was allowed as a 
special favor to merge his Hebraic qualities into that of a citizen of 
the United States. Kind condescension! Wonderful benignity! 
But his remonstrance in 1873 develops the espionage and restriction 
against Hebrews of American birth. He be our diplomatic re 
resentatives to protect him, so that his religion might not be made 
acrime.” He appealed to our treaty with Russia in 1832, and in 
some sort that treaty was vindicated from violation. The determi- 
nation of our Government, announced by Mr. Fish in 1874, to claim 
for our Hebrew citizens all the privileges in the Russian dominions 
allowed to Russian Hebrews, has the approval of patriotism. 

Other cases appear in this co ndence, but they show that the, 

rivileges of Russian Hebrews which we claimed for our own He- 
trove are not so genera! and beneficial that diplomacy should have 
disputed about them, except for their abolition. 


RECIPROCAL RELATIONS. 


Hence, if noting else results from the publication of the corre- 
spondence called for in my resolution, this ringing inquiry of Dr. 

ise will forever demand answer from those in charge of public mat- 
ters. When men ask for the guidance of Israelites who may wish to 
travel or e on business abroad the American Republie should be 
the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night. 

„when we make such inquiries, we are told that we shall en- 
danger our amicable relations with our ancient friend the Czar, let 
us reply that we want no friendship with a rule so entirely tyran- 
nous. If Russia will not regard the American Hebrew who goes 
thither to trade under our reciprocal treaties, what regard should 
we give in return? 

Oh, yes, the English Jew obtains 


rivileges in Russia which the 
American Jew cannot get, and whic 


the native Russian Jew has 
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not; but we are 0 by municipal authorities in the interior of 


Russia, against whi 
not interfere. (Executive Document 

Mr. Pinkos, an American Jew, can be e 
Russia and our Government, through Mr. 


the central ree, eT at St. Petersb will 
o. 192, page 28.) =E 
elled from the capital of 
varts, may protest. The 

retext of his expulsion is a plot for assassination, as to which there 
is no proof and none pretended. He was “an orderly and respect- 
able citizen,” (page 34.) His family received ‘ unnecessary hard- 
ship.” It was ‘no place for one of his creed.” 

A general order against foreign Jews was issued, and measures for 
their expulsion taken at Moscow and other cities. Another case of 
expulsion in 1880 is reported, (page 39.) It is that of a merchant, 
Mr. Wilczynski. He bore our passport. What!” exclaims our 
minister, Mr. Foster (page 41,) if this had happened to a Russian 
subject y New York, for the reason that he attended a particular 
church! 

Mr. Evarts rightly characterized the subject when he said to Mr. 
Foster, (page 53:) r 

This Government does not know, or inquire, the religion of the American citi- 
zens it protects. It cannot take cognizance of the methods by which the Russian 
authorities may arrive at the conclusion or conjecture that any given American 
citizen professes the Israelitish faith. The disc of the recent cases has not 
as yet developed any judicial procedure whereby an American citizen, otherwise 
unoffending against the laws, is to be convicted of Judaism, if that be an offense 
under the Russian law; and we are indisposed to regard it as a maintainable point 
that a religious belief is, or can be, a military offense, to be dealt with under the 
arbitrary methods incident to the existence of a state of siege.” 


The year 1881 was a terrible one for these religionists. Our Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Blaine, denounced the indiscriminate pillage. It 
was the year of rabble, rapes, robberies, and riots. Its excesses are 
only too faithfully catalogued in the appendix to this speech. The 
English Parliament denounced the outrages in May of last year, for 
had not an English Jew, Mr. Lewisjohn, been ordered to quit Russia 
because he was a Jew? 

Why should not the American Congress do at least as much as Mr. 


Blaine did in his letter of July 19, 1881? In writing to Mr. Foster 
he said: ‘‘Give discreet expression to the feelings of sympathy and 
any steps taken in 


3 with which this Government rega 
‘oreign countries in the direction of a liberal tolerance analogous to 
that which forms the fundamental principles of our national ex- 
istence.” | 

Whenever our American Hebrews were permitted to remain in Rus- 
sia it was, as in the case of James G. Moses, a citizen of New York, 
accorded as a special privilege. (Page 71.) No general right was 
acknowledged. 

NO EXPRESSION IN CONGRESS. 


The last letter in the report is that of Mr. Frelinghuysen to our 
chargé, Mr. Hoffman. It indicates a proper regard for our citizens; 
and yet, Mr. Speaker, our Foreign Affairs Committee in this House, 
with a resolution before them for action, failed to make its expres- 
sion. It reported nothing expressing sympathy or indignation. 
Why? Perhaps it is because the character of some of the immigra- 
tion is not up to the standard; or it may be we are deluded with fresh 
Russian promises like those of 1872 for the betterment of the condi- 
tion of the Hebrew people in Russia. Orit may be that the new ad- 
ministration in Russia has entered upon remedial measures. Thisis 
to be hapaa, but I see no signs of it; only a little lull in the unex- 
ampled bigotry of 1881. 

owever, the great facts of 1881 remain for the reprobation of 
mankind, and although our Congress be dumb, the voice of New 
York City and of England has been speaking. 

Again and again I urged the honorable chairman of Foreign Affairs 
to report the resolution which I gave him, and which I will hereafter 
notice. Again, by u resolution last week, I called for the additional 
correspondence, with a preamble to indicate the thought at the foun- 
dation of my action. Here it is: 


PERSECUTION OF JEWS. 


Mr. Cox, of New York, submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

“Whereas the Government of the United States should exercise its influence 
with the Government of Russia to stay the spirit of persecution as di t 
the Jews, and protect the citizens of the United States resident in Russia, and 
seek redress for injuries already inflicted, as well as secure by wise and enlightened 
administration the Hebrew subjects of Russia and the Hebrew citizens of the 
United States resident in Russia inst the recurrence of wrongs: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States, if not incompatible with the 
3 service, report to this House any further correspondence in relation to the 

ews in Russia not already communicated to this House.” 


Still, sir, no response. The conduct of the committee is lame and 
impotent when we consider the atrocities committed in the name of 
a great Christian power against the religionists of another faith. 
Perhaps the honorable committee were too much engrossed with the 
scandals and mercenaries of South American diplomatists! 

History records that for 5,000 years this race has preserved its 
moral worth and physical identity in a remarkable degree. Its faith 
has made and kept its unity. Any other race less gifted with zeal, 
virtue, fortitude, tradition, pride, and line would long since 
have succumbed. Its spirit has not been quelled by Moslem, Chris- 
tian, or pagan despotism, The intrinsic nobility and buoyancy of 
its nature has lifted it above the chances and changes of time. It 
now stands forth as a rare exemplar in art, intellect, and humanity, 


assisting to give laws of toleration, moderation, and honor in the 
interest of civilization. 

It is therefore with much earnestness, and g for the He- 
brews of the United States, and especially for those of the city of 
New York, that I urged an expression by this Congress upon this 
topic. Not alone because of the liberality of our Constitution in its 
first and primal article as to the liberty of the soul in matters of 
faith and doctrine; not alone because of the grand history of this 
“í peculiar people” among the nations; but because this country, as 
an asylum for the persecuted and downtrodden, should give its moral 
emphasis concerning a topic of such aniversal fraternity and signifi- 


cance. 

In my former s h I quoted from impartial history, such as 
Wahl’s Land of the Czar, Brenner’s Excursions into Russia, and 
Julian Allen’s Autocracy in Poland and Russia, to show that the 
Hebrews were treated as a degraded race by the rulers of Russia. 
They have been driven like beasts with scourgings into army and 
navy and from province to province. They have been treated with 
such contumely as to redden the face of mankind with shame at the 
barbaric outrages. Taxes without cessation, reason, or limit were 
followed by personal inflictions, rape, robbery, and murder, from 
which there was no respite. I venture to say that in the whole 
circle of mankind never were two and a half mill ion of people so mal- 
treated by intense brutality as the Hebrews of Russia, and none so 
causelessly maltreated. The treatment of the Jews by the Barbary 
States and by the Moslem of Arabia and Turkey bears no comparison. 

If two years ago these sad Hebrews could appeal to their American 
brethren to cast their eyes toward their misery, with a hope that 
these inconceivable cruelties might be mitigated; if they could, in 
fancy, picture our happy and free homes, and beseech us to come to 
the rescue, surely we ought to give voice toemphasize the humanity 
of our land, if we cannot otherwise go to their help, or by reason of 
the laws of nations and comity intervene between the atien govern- 
ment and its oppressed subjects. 

I need not go to our precedents in the case of Greece, Hungary, or 
Ireland to support a resolution of sympathy and succor. The supine 
nature of our present administration, if not of the Committees on For- 
eign Affairs in Congress, seems to forbid our even expressing our de- 
testation of these horrors on horrors. It would offend the Father- 
Czar. It would destroy the entente cordiale which has always existed’ 
between the two nations. 

Perhaps, in considering the details of these wrongs to this great 
race by this great Sclay power, we may change our idea of interven- 
tion. Let us see! 

In making this review I will not requote history. Let me confine 
myself to the annals of the recent past. 


HORRORS OF 1881. 


Up to the Ist of January, 1881, the south and west of Russia was a 
scene of unparalleled horrors. Since that time these enormities have 
been intensified—men murdered, infants dashed to death or roasted 
alive, and married women and maidens violated—compared with 
which the loss of property is nothing. The pillage, firing, and razing 
of whole streets or Jewish quarters were but incidentsin the inhuman 
work. The consequence has been homelessness and emigration. While 
this carnage was going on the Russian authorities were either be 
thetic with the mob or apathetic of results. Owing to the revolu- 
tionary condition of Russia, the Jews, by some peculiar pronunciation 
cf a word, were made the scapegoat of Nihilism. Even ministers 
of state issued edicts which looked to the imbitterment of this feel- 
ing and an addition to the list of murders of the Jews. TheGerman 
anti-Semitic feeling gave renewed vigor to these calamities. 

The Czar Alexander II was assassinated on the 3d of March, 1881. 
One consequence was that the Panslavist feeling took shape and. 
form. The Jews appealed to the governor at Elisabetgrad. They 
numbered one-third of its people of 30,000. The governor took no 
notice of the appeal. On the 27th of April the mob began. The 
riot was systematic. The attempt of the Jews to protect their dwell- 
ings and synagognes inflamed the drunken crew. Thirty Jewesses 
were outraged. Insanity followed outrage and murder. For two 
days the pillage went on. Five hundred houses and one hundred 
shops were destroyed. Two million rubles (a ruble was then worth 
about forty eentny was the loss in property. 

Placards were issued declaring the Czar had turned over the Jew- 
ish properties to his pious children. Sundays and saints’ days were 
chosen for the general uprising against the Jews. On the 7th of 
May, at Smielo, thirteen men were killed and twenty wounded and 
sixteen hundred left homeless. In the old capital of Russia, at 
Kiew, a riot, was preordained by the mob, with the same conse- 
quences. Kiew is a city of 140,000. It has 20,000 Jews. The Cos- 
sacks stood by while infants were thrown from windows. Arson 
was common. In fact it is a Russian crime. Here 2,000 Jews were 
left without shelter, 

The next day these scenes were renewed at Browry and at Bere- 
zowka. Taking advantage of the absence of the men at the syna- 
gogue, the women wererayished. Again, near Kiew, on the 10th of May, 
at Konolop, and Wasilkow, the drunken, throat-cutting miscreants 
invaded every precinct of domestic sanctity. Whole provinces caught 
the infection of violence. The inertness of the governor left the 
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pulace free to believe that they were carrying out the will of the 
zar. 

At Alexandrowsk three hundred out of four hundred families were 
ruined, and property destroyed amounting to over one hundred mill- 
ions of dollars. Everywhere these riots were proclaimed in advance. 

They were not confined to the cities and towns. The farmsin the 
province of Ekaterinoslav were destroyed. The rioters were dressed 
up as police! 

The geography of Russia has such an extent and so peculiar a ter- 
minology that to name is almost to reiterate. Along the Dnieper, 
in the same month, and down to the seaport of Odessa, where one 
would suppose precautions might have been taken, a six hours’riot 
resulted in death and violation, The loss was three million rubles. 
At other places, and in one month, these horrors spread over South- 
ern Russia. They spread to Astrakhan, and even into Siberia. 

Outside of Poland there are nearly 2,000,000 Jews in Russia, and 
Poland had thus far escaped. The Catholics and Jews lived together 
in harmony; whereupon General Ignatieff directed the governor 
to raise a commission to ‘ consider how the Jews should be treated!“ 
Then arose the feeling which led to the Warsaw riots. 

During the rest of the year of 1881 these outrages continued. 
Sometimes they were led by merchants out of commercial jealousy. 
Women joined, like fiends of the Commune, in the attacks. Hor- 
rors too terrible to describe were all too common. These Sclavonic 
viragoes became parties to the atrocities upon their own sex. 

August came, and it was only when the harvesting became urgent 
that these atrocities ceased. 

The day of atonement in the Hebrew calendar was selected by the 
orthodox Greeks for the destruction of synagogues. 

In all these pillaging raids the ukase of the Czar, whether genuine 
ox not, was the trumpet which roused fanaticism and rapacity. Even 
the accomplished actress, Sarah Bernhardt, was mobbed at Kief and 
at Odessa in November on suspicion of being a Jewess! 

Warsaw! 

But Warsaw furnishes the climax to these horrors. Holy time 
is selected. It is Christmas-tide. Three hundred houses and six 
hundred shops are devastated. Beggary and destitution follow. 
Twenty thousand soldiers are here in garrison. Their officers fol- 
low the example. The riot begins in a panic ina Christian church. 
The church is filled with thousands. 

The panic, of course, is attributed to the Jews. The cry goes up, 
“í Sacrifice them!” Thirty Jews are dispatched at the door of the 
church. Houses and shops of watchmakers, booksellers, and other 
tradesmen are despoiled. The synagogue is attacked. The fury of 
the mob rages through three days. 

Catholics who rush to assist are massacred. The Roman Catholic 
riests condemn the persecution and endeavor to stay the violence. 
uns are active in relieving the wounded and dist: Business 

and pleasure are nded during the insane saturnalia. 

Yet these Jews of Warsaw, thus maltreated and sacrificed, are the 
most industrious and honest of the population. Their sacrifice was 
devilish beyond words to express. 

In these various scenes of spoliation and death the police were no 
better than the rioters. All they did was to interfere to prevent the 
Jews from defending their homes, lives, families, and property. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Up to the 1st of January, 1882, there were one hundred and sixty 
towns and villages in which rapine, murder, violation, and spolia- 
tion ran riot. There were two hundred and twenty-five cases of 
outrages upon Jewesses. These statements are corroborated by the 
correspondents of the London Times. They but feebly picture the 
consternation and terror of the nine months of 1881. The incen- 
diarism and its baleful results which characterized these malignant 
and fiendish moyements have had but feeble chroniclers. It is es- 
timated that 20,000 Jews were homeless in Southern Russia, $80,000,- 
000 of poar destroyed, and 100,000 people reduced to poverty. 
Many found safety in tight, leaving their all. Refugees fled to the 
shelierless fields ; some escaped across the frontier ; 5,000 alone man- 
aged to reach Brody, on the Austrian side. Hundreds fled in dis- 
may to the Danube, to Turkey, and some sought the hills round 
about Jerusalem. 

PRETEXTS FOR THE OUTEAGES. 

Why was not the indignation of Europe exerted to suppress these 
outrages? I answer, first, because the sentiment against the Jews 
was fostered in the neighboring German nations as well as in Tur- 
key to some extent; second, because the news was suppressed. No 
telegraphs or papers with true accounts were permitted to be sent 
over the Russian border. Over a vast area of country, from the Black 
Sea to the Baltic, these scandals upon our century, these outrages 
whose type is medieval, have gone to history with scarcely a protest. 

In Russia the attempts to investigate them only added fresh fuel 
to the flame, The experts found no language or code to express their 
reprobation. They limited their language and methods of 
to the invention of new phrases of excommunication and new penal- 
ties for the oppressed Hebrew. 

When Count Ignatieff received Dr. Orshansky, a leader of the He- 
brews, in St. Petersburg, he assured the doctor that the western 
border of Russia was open for emigration. One condition was fixed, 


namely, that the young men who were fitted for the conscription 
should not go. Besides, it was graciously permitted that on certain 
impoverished land in Russia, ‘needing colonization”—aloof from 
the rest of the population—the Jewsmight go. This was the repeti- 
tion of the experiment of the Emperor Nicholas, which, it is unneces- 
sary to say, was a failure and a disaster. 


WHO RESPONSIBLE. 


Is it said that the Russian peasantry, and not the government, are: 
msible, I answer: if the 3 of Russia are too ignorant 
or debased to understand the nature of this cruel persecution, they 
have warrant for their conduct in the customs and laws of Russia 
to which I have referred. These discriminate against Jews. They 
have reference to their isolation, their separation from Russian pro- 
tection, their expulsion from certain parts of the empire, and their 
religion. Whena t observes such forceful movements and au- 
thoritative discrimination in a government against a race, it arouses 
his ignorance and inflames his fanatical zealotry. Adding this to 
the jealousy of the Jewsas middlemen and business men, and you may 
account for, but not justify, these horrors. The Hebraic-Russian 
question has been summed up in a few words: “Extermination of 
two and one-half millions of mankind because they are“ Jews!” 


COMPLAINTS VS. THE JEWS. 


Complaints against the Jews were made that the Jew was a monopo- 
list; thatinobedienceto the Talmud they heldtotheKhazary. This. 
Khazary was the division of the country into small districts inhab- 
ited by Christians, one of which was apportioned to one of the mem- 
bers of the Jewish community. But it would be strange indeed if 
this custom, even if it existed, should be an excuse for the excesses of 
lust and rapine. The evil complained of is easily alleviated. The 
charge of usury has been disposed of by the statements of Dr. Ad- 
ler. The main complaint against the Jews being middlemen is the 
same made in every community. It is the process by which con- 
sumer and producer are brought in contact. Laws could or should 
remedy this, if it be an evil. 

At last the main complaint comes to this: That the ordained vic- 
tims are Jews. They are of another faith. True, the law of Russia 
is apparently tolerant. It reads not unlike the Constitution of the 
United States in its first four lines, This is article 45, volume 1: 

Religious liberty is ted not only to the Christians of various foreign denom- 
inations, but also to Hebrews, Mohammedans, and heathen. Let all the national- 
ities living in Russia glorify God Almighty in their various tongues according to 
the law and faith of their ancestors, in order to bless the reign of the Russian mon- 
archs, and to pray the Creator of the world to increase the prosperity and strengthen 
the power of the empire. 


Yet when remedies are sought for the grievances, when educated 

Jews proposed to General Ignatieff schemes to bring about a rap- 

ement between the Jews and the rest of the population, what 

was the answer? It will be found in the recommendations adopted. 

by the majority of the local commissions appointed to consider the 
Jewish question. 


These recommendations are as follows: 1. The decrees which authorize Jews to 
erect synagogues and other houses of prayer must be annulled. All their syna- 
ogues and public places for prayer are to be closed, and Jews are only to be al- 
eed to perform their religious services in private houses; these, however, may 
not be specially constru for religious 8 2. Jews shall not be permit- 
ted to elect the of their prayer meetings nor to appoint any rabbis. 3. 
The ordinance by which Jews were allowed to give their children an exclusively 
Jewish education shall be revoked. Some of the commissions are in favor of per- 
mission being granted to Jews to send their children to the Christian schools. 4. 
The registers of births, marriages, and deaths — Jews shall in future be epi 
by the Christian authorities, as Jews cannot be trusted to keep correct and faith- 
fal records. 5. In order to prevent the Jews in future from ‘exploiting’ therural 
populations, they will be strictly forbidden to reside in villages or in market dis- 
tricts. 6. Neither in towns nor in vill shall Jews have the tto own heuses 
or landed property. 7. Jews shall not mills, estates, or factories, nor ma 
they be employed there. Auy proprietor of mills, estates, or factories who shall 
intrust their management to Jews will render himself liable to a fine of from 500- 
to 1,000 rubles. 8. Jews will not be allowed to sell spirituous drinks, nor to be 
in any way en in the manufacture of such drinks. 9. No Jew may be em- 
ployed by the state. 10. Jews may not be contractors or purveyors, and several 
es = come ros 3 are to a 2 reg e 3 ee 
are to be formed for the purpose of gran loans to peasan order to enable 
them to purchase land. rhe banks will be forbidden to make such loans to Jews. 
Commissions not hostile to the Jews, for the most part, recommended only that 
Jews be permitted to reside in any part of the country and to purchase a ted 
area of land. The recommendations of the assemblies of d, Cherson, and. 
Volhynia, that Jews shall be excluded from all state operate and forbidden. 
to trade in the bazaars and markets, are likely to be adopted by the minister of 
the interior, and to receive the sanction of law. 

This is the cruel response indicating the sentiment which inspires. 
the mob. It leads to persecution and drives into exile. The truth 
is now as in the Middle Ages—the caprices of power have set the 
Jews apart in Russia as the 1 of the realm. The history 
of the laws made concernin em is the history of bigotry. One 
sovereign would not admit them into the empire on the ground that 
the Russians would cheat them; another encouraged them; a third 
again excluded them. In one part of Russia they have been forbid- 
den to enter a town in Jewish costume; in another they have been 
cautioned, under the penalty of fine and imprisonment, against wear- 
ing any other. By recent legislation they have been declared inca- 
pable of holding land. The Emperor Nicholas, on the other hand, 
offered them peculiar advantages on condition of their becoming 
agriculturists. It had struck him that the Jews, producing nothing. 
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themselves, lived 01 the earnings of their fellow-subjects, and he 
proposed to remedy this by turning his Hebrew subjects into culti- 
vators of the soil. 

For some cause the Emperor Nicholas’s Jewish land scheme turned 
out a failure. The notion entertained by some ethnologists that the 
Jews as a race have an aversion to agriculture isnot tenable. Prob- 
ably, they have acquired, as the result of long-continued persecu- 
tion, a reasonable dislike to invest their money in any but the most 
portable forms of wealth. 

The truth is that the gross supineness of the military and police, 
under the apathy of the supreme authority, permitted these frenzies 
of savagery to go on in the name of the good Czar—the father of 
the Orthodox.” 


OUTBREAKS NOT LOCAL. 


These outbreaks are not local. Whether at Minsk, where eight 
thousand Jews lost their all, or at Koretz, where thirty Jews were 
burned; whether the Hebrew was a money-lender or a blacksmith, 
a mason or a locksmith, a tailor or a shoemaker, a joiner or a plumber, 
a banker or a farmer, a trader or a tramp, a rabbi or a tinker, an 
actress or an editor, they were alike the aversion of the Pharisaical 
Sclav, whose own religion, if he would only recall it, was derived 
from Judea! 


JEW AND TARTAR. 


Where except from this despised race came the religion of Russia? 
Its minsters of gold and altars of gems, its architecture of a thousand 
five hundred years, its legends of saint and picture of Saviour, all 
have their antitype in the Semetic civilization that has given them 
all the glory of church and pomp of state which they possess. 


Who girt the thews of your young prime? 
pind who but Moses shaped your course 
And bound your fierce, divided force 

United down the ves of time ? 

Your mighty millions, all, to-day 

The hated, homeless Jews obey. 

Who taught all histories to you? 

The Jew, the hated, homeless Jew. 


Who taught you tender Bible tales 
Of honey lands, of milk and wine? 
Of happy, ful Palestine ? 

Of Jordan's holy harvest vales ? 

Who gave the patient Christ! I say, 

Who gave you Christian creed 

Who gave your very God to you! 

TheJew! TheJew! The hated Jew! 


But these horrible revelations are too stern for the thoughtfal 
phantasy of even the muse of Joaquin Miller. 
Dr. Adler has collected, with wonderful skill and emphasis, the de- 
tails of these blots on our nineteenth-century civilization. His cat- 
alogue I append as a commentary upon the improgressiveness and 
barbarism of our vaunted era! 


MYSTERY OF INIQUITY. 


It was impossible to gather the detestable details, because of their 
peculiar brutality. Where names were known, they were omitted in 
the dispatches. Thechiefrabbiof England, in order to protect those 
who were victims from cruel shame and the witnesses from violence, 
— the significant —— dash. What a painful commentary is this 

etter: 


Letter from —, Kiew, dated 14th February, 1882. to Dr. —, and by him trans- 
mitted to Rev. Dr. Adler. 


I send you herewith a list of the women who have been violated and of the per- 
sons slain by our enemies in this town. There may perhaps be found in this list 
names that have been mentioned before. 

Violated women :—(1) Miril, wife of Reuben Elhart, violated by the cooper Vasil 
Durin. The case was brought to the knowledge of the judges without any result. 
@) The neice of Jacob Feldman,* died a month later; case brought before court, 
where, in consequence of the death of the complainant, it rests forever. (3) 
M— R—., daughter of J—— E—. Her father departed with her and his 
whole family for America, because he could not bear the e. David Kush- 
nerski was an eye-witness of the crime. (4) F— F . After the violation she 
was carried away to be thrown into the fire. The Christian Bielosorow saved her. 
She refuses to admit that she was really violated, but Elias Altman saw the act. (5) 
8— the widow of the butcher, N—— S——. Stephan Mikolaitzef and his com- 
panions beat her cruelly, stripped her, and threw ber down. The first-named rufian 
violated her, after which Christian Artiem Hubtschak saved her ont of the hands of 
the other miscreants. (6) The unmarried daughter of Mr.—. Her father, arich 
man, denies it, but it was seen by Elias Altman. (7) C——, wife of A—— E—, 
and (8) his daughter H——. This man begs and entreats that his name should not 
be made public. This I leave to your discretion. (9) S——, daughter of J— 
B—,a giri of fourteen. She denies it, but it isonly too certain. To) S—, wife 
of T—— W——. Both of them admit and lament the fact. (11) E——, daughter 
of the same, likewise admitted. (12) L——, daughter of the tailor aaa: sated 
ga R—, wife of T— S—. She denies it, but there are witnesses. (14) S—, 

ughter of I— Z—. She is engaged to be married; denies it, but witnesses 
are willing to come forward if requi 

All these outrages have taken 2 in that part of the town which is called 
Demievka; in the other of the town I can gather no information as to names 
of the persons violated, for the girls and women deny their shame. They are all 
modest women, and do not understand the they are able to do by itting 
the outrage. They only think of the love of their husbands and their estimation 
in the eyes of their friends. 

Of course nobody could think beforehand that such ontrages would be 
trated, nor that such a cry of 3 would arise, otherwise we Shosi have 
more carefully collected names and dates. As it is, we are of course ignorant of 
the names of most of the perpetrators of these crimes. Nor are we able, after nine 
months have passed, to compel our sisters to come forward to trumpet out their 
shame and to tear open again the wounds which are just beginning to close. 


1 Yea, yea, 
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A report from the Russo-Jewish committee not only confirms the 
statements of the London Times and Dr. Adler, but proves that the 
half had not been told. The very names of those murdered and vio- 
latedaregiven. Eminentrabbis have added their comfirmation in let- 
tersto Dr. Adler. The baiting and hounding of the Jews, the details 
of the sickening horrors at the fires and riots, have transp in spite 
of the attempts of the Russian authorities to hide their shame from an 
1 world, So hideous and terrible are those details that Dr. 
Adler writes that he dips his hand in his heart's blood to make 
the record to arouse the hearts of upright men to mercy and to en- 
lighten them to judge rightly.” Pillage and plunder, murder and 
rape, upon the most helpless of mortals, and the officialsraging against 
the violated and the victim! 


NO REDRESS. 


„Three thousand were arrested for one act of the mob.“ This is 
the boast of the Sclavy under the burning scorn of mankind. Ah! 
but the 3,000 were at once set free and the victims declared the 
guilty! The Warsaw miscreants were applauded. The prevalent 
insurrection spirit was appeased by the blood of the innocent 
and the bodies of the violated. ‘‘Ravening lions strangling the 
scattered sheep of Israel,” and no relief! Children brought forth in 
the midst of the insurrections, still-born. Thus saith the physician 
who writes of it. It curdles the blood to read these sanguinary and 
odious particulars of the t wrong of our time; the foulest and 
most abominable repetition of barbaric history. Like alamentation 
of Jeremiah is the voice coming from Berezowka, and attested by a 
rabbi of the district: 

The Lord hath delivered us into the hands of our enemies, who have not only 
robbed us of all we possessed and destroyed our houses, but have—oh, horrible to 
relate—shamefully violated the persons of the wives and daughters of some of 
us. We are in bitter tribulation and danger, and are left without protection b. 
the government. We are in distress and poverty; our children cry for bread an 
we lave naught to give them. 


The horrors of Kiew will remain forever as a bloody stigma upon 
that city of beauty. No charges ot malevolent misstatement can 
break the force of these atrocities, abetted and sanctioned by the 
worst existing government on earth—tyranny tempered with as- 
sassination, and autocracy with arson! 

As I have said, this was no local outbreak. It was as general as 
the deviltry which begat it. It had its malign source at St. Peters- 
burg. It is but a chapter in the long history of persecution which 
the hapless Israelite has undergone since his weary i, pags began. 

From the grand old capital at Kiew; from the historic streets of 
Warsaw; from the busy marts of Odessa, to the smallest farm where 
the humblest descendant of Abraham plowed his field and gathered 
his harvest; from the splendid synagogues of the great cities where 
wealthy Jewesses dressed in silks and satins, after their olden fash- 
ions, to the squalid huts of the poorest Hebrew peasant, the vengeance 
of the debased Sclav has been wreaked upon the people of that race 
whence we derive the grandest of our religions ; and simply because 
the victim was a Jew. 

It mattered not how pacific and gentle the man or how kind and 
beautiful the woman—had it been David or Miriam, Isaiah or 
Rachel; it mattered not how pure, gentle, beautiful, or industrious 
the object of obloquy, the malediction and malefaction of the mob 
was intensified by the sight of thrifty labor aud active virtue, which 
it could not comprehend and did not practice. 


HISTORIC NEMESIS. 


Not less sad than grand in the pageantry of history is the spectacle 
of the eternal wanderings of this ‘‘ remnant” of this oldest and most 
heroic poor: Selected by the Most High to be the depository of 
His sacred law, they have clung to it and defended it with their lives 
for thousands of years, from Moses to the Maccabees, and from the 
Maccabees to our time, always protecting it, always preserving it, 
to bless mankind with its glorious precepts and defiant probity. 

The old Babylonian, the Egyptian, the Medo-Persian, the Assy- 
rian, and the Roman 5 1 5 persecuted this race relentlessly. Their 
atrocities were inflicted because it would not adopt their pagan rites 
and Pantheistie gods. Its people were slain by the million, sold into 
bondage, but never exterminated. 

Those nations are almost myths, Egypt, the venerable enslaver 
of Israel—where is she? The palace of the successor of Pharaoh 
echoes with the ribaldry of the English sailor, and odalisques fur- 
tively peep from casements to know when the next shell from the In- 
flexible of the Saxon shall startle their palatial seclusion. Scarcely 
a vestige of Egyptian greatness and power is left. 

I have wandered amid the monuments and effigies of ancient na- 
tions only to reflect that the Bible of the Jew gives permanent law to 
the world of mind and matter. Russian Neros, Sclavonic ry oon 
have and may come. They have gone and will go. The head of Greek 
Christianity ought to profit by their example, and we should help 
him to that result. The All-Seeing has selected this American nation 
to restore life and liberty by precept and example to this much- 
wronged and afflicted people. We will be recreant to our highest 
function if we allow any opportunity to pass without an earnest at- 
tempt to stigmatize and avert such calamities as those of 1881-82, 
which have afflicted this chosen people. 
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OUR SYMPATHY. 

Sir, this dag cannot be indifferent to the treatment of this re- 
markable race. If we can have sympathies with the Teutonic and 
Celtic people, reaching to the other side of the ocean, there is no reason 
why along with our Jewish fellow-citizens we should not be touched 
by the tales of sorrow and suffering which come to them and to us from 


Russia. They concern millions of their race. They are the themes 
of talk in sy gues, homes, asylums, lodges, schools, and colleges. 
What then is the duty of American representatives in such a crisis? 


INTERVENTION. 


If it be answered that we have noright to intervene in this Russo- 
Jewish imbroglio, I have abundant answer: 

First. From national justice, which recognizes humanity as the cap- 

ital and illuminated missal in its codes. The old rule that nothing 

is alien which is human never had such emphatic application. We 

are recreant to every advanced idea of our age if we do not utter 

ed protest against the vindictive evangel of the Sclav against the 
ew. 

Second. Our interest is increased from the fact that thousands of 
these refugees are coming hither to cast their fortunes with our Repub- 
lic. There are or were the last of June 20,000 starving refugees at 
Brody, Austria; 10,000 in similar condition at Lenberg, and thousands 
of others scattered over Europe. These are cared for as well as may 
be by their coreligionists in Europe. Some 9,000 have been sent 
to this country. me of them are so infirm and helpless that they 
must be returned it not cared for here. This rush of immigration 
ha called forth the best charity and energy of the American He- 

rew. 

It is the testimony of Mr. Madison that in the days of our Revolu- 
tionary trial and in the civism which followed it the Hebrew element 
had no peer for patriotism and devotion to this land and its institu- 
tions. The children of Israel have observed all the relations of loyal 
and domestic life. Their duty has been done, not only to the state 
and to their fellow-citizens, but with abundant charity to those of 
their own creed. Therefore their petition and remonstrance come 
with double emphasis to our National Legislature when it moder- 
ately requests, in the words of my resolution, that ‘‘ our Govern- 
ment should exercise such influence with the Government of Russia 
as the ancient and unbroken friendship between the two nations 
may justify to stay the spirit of persecution and redress the inju- 
ries it has already inflicted, as well as to secure, by wise and equal 
administration, e Hebrew subjects of Russia against their recur- 
rence, 

This sentiment has been voiced in public meetings like that of the 
metropolis which I in part represent, where our foremost citizens, 


following the example of Cardinal Manning, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and other dignitaries of England, entered their demand 
that we should ap for mercy and justice to bé meted out to the 


Hebrews of Russia. 

Third. But if it be said that ourremonstrances will beget entangling 
alliances abroad and disturb our friendly relations with the autocrat 
of Russia, I answer by a collation of authorities made by a friend, 
Judge Myer 8. Isaacs, of New York, which, so far as precedents fo 
abundantly establish our right, if not internationally and legally, 
yet morally, to protest in name of God and humanity against 
these outrages: 


With these facts ascertained and not disputed (for the Russian Government at 
most claims that, o to local disorders, the power of the imperial authorities 
is crippled in — 422 ith these riots) what is duty of foreign governments— 
what is the duty of this Republic! 

A state of affairs exists at this moment in Russia strikingly analogous to the con- 
cer of 1 in Bulgaria which constituted the sole p for the Russo-Turk- 

war o . 


It was then claimed that the Sultan failed to protect his Christian subjects in the 
Euro; vinces of Turkey from the cruelty of Mohammedan bors, from 
atrocitien fn which even Turkish soldiers participated. An American consul and 
aco dent of a New York newspaper ed reports of the facts which 
see imperial action, and elicited imperial gratitude for the messengers of these 


88 note of the imperial government sa 
The question was one of hamantty and general interest— the Turkish 
Government to rule the Christian subjects of the Sultan in a just and humane 


The Czar, in his note of April 24, 1877, says: 
** He had sought, in concert with the great E 
condition of the Christians in the East. The Porte 


powers, to ameliorate the 
Tho whole 
roceed to more decisiveacts. His desire, shared with whole 


ee was obliged 


to ussian le, 

to improve and assure the lot of the 7 pulations of Turkey, called then: 

geod . W for the Christians of the Balkan Peninsula. —- Annual Register, 
, page 179. 


The law of nations affords many additional precedents ſor the intervention of 


(b.) This was confirmed in the treaties respecting the German confederation of 


5. 

(e.) Elizabeth, Cromwell, and Charles II intervened in behalf of Protestants in 
Catholic France. Anne, in the negotiations the treaty of Utrecht, (1714,) 
e with France for the release of ch testants who had been im- 
prisoned for religion's sake. 

(d.) In 1690 Great Britain and Holland demanded and obtained from Savoy per- 
mission that certain Sardinian su shouid freely exercise their 

(e.) Sweden intervened (1707) in of the Proksstents of Poland. 

Uf.) Many treaties embrace references to the results of such interposition—Velau, 


—.— Nimegnen, (1679,) Ryswick, (1698,) Breslau, (1742,) am others—where 
Catholic sovereigns effectually intervened on behalf of Catholic subjects 
in countries ceded to Protestant rulers. 

(g.) In 1849, the English and French forces near Naples, under direction of their 
home governments, intervened in the affairs of the Kingdom of Sicily on the ground 
ofhumanity, because barbarities committed at Messina revolted the feelings of these 
spectators. And ber ag eps when peace was attained, the two governments 
undertook to say to the King of Sicily that * they feel convinced that, following 
the impulse of his humane disposition, he will consider it indispensable to granta 

and complete amnesty to all who may have taken part in the polit- 

at emvenients of Sicily.” (Annual Register, 1849, page 310.) 
(ħ.) In 1823 the interference of Leas ee powers on behalf of Greece was on the 
nd of humanity, and a distinguished writer says: The Christian powers 
were eminently justified in their interference to rescue a whole nation, not merely 
from religious persecution, but from the cruel alternative of being transferred from 
their native land inte Egyptian bondage, or exterminated by their merciless op- 

ressors.” 

-i (j.) The intervention of the French in the Papal dominions was founded on the 
request and permission of the Pope to 2 coreligionists, subjects of another 
state, (Italy,) contrary to the of that state. And Napoleon, in his address 
of justification, said: The duty of 0 N p her coreligionists was France's 

justification for active intervention.” (Annual Register, 1760.) 

2. Intervention has been claimed by a Christian state in the affairs of a Moham- 
medan or an infidel state in behalf of Christian inhabitants of the latter. 

(a.) The intervention of Russia in behalf of the Greek Christians in the Turkish 
dominions was the avowed justification for undertaking the Crimean war. 

(b.) The intervention of Russia in behalf of the Christian subjects of the Sultan 
was the single pretext for the Russo-Turkish war of 1877. 

(e.) The wars of the Crusades were largely for the rescue of Christians from the 
Mohammedan power. 

(d.) The intervention of England in China, in 1870, was in behalf of Christians 
(priests, merchants, and others, French or Russians) maltreated in the Chinese 

pire. (Ann. Reg., 1870, p. 300.) 
(e.) As long ago as 1604 a treaty between Henry VI of France and the Sultan 
Achmet recognized this right of intervention. 

% Christian worehip and certain orders were protected in Turkey under the 
terms of the treaty of 1740. 

3. Intervention has been exercised in behalf of the Jews of another state denied 
liberty or 8 rights, or persecuted, and their wrongs not redressed by their 
governmen' 

(a.) In 1840 Great Britain, France, and the United States interfered in behalf of 
ond ne persecuted at Damascus, because of the alleged sacrifice of a Chris- 

child. 

(b.) The consuls of all 3 governments, including the United States, inter- 
vened to protect the Jews of Roumania when 33 , (1872,) and the language 
of the Secretary of State, Hamilton in dispatch of approval communi- 
cated to the United States consul at Bucharest, is significant: ‘‘ Whatever cau- 
tion and reserve may usually direct the palicy of this Government in such mat- 
ters may be as inexpedient when every guarantee and consideration of 
justice appear to have been set at defiance in the course pursued with reference 
tothe 3 people.“ (Executive Document No. 75, Forty-second Congress, 
secon! on. 

The positive course taken b7 the then United States consul at Bucharest, for 
several years subsequently, led to the comparative immunity of the Roumanian 
Jews from ill-treatment. 

(e.) The solemn declarations of the treaty of Berlin (1878) have given the sanc- 
tion of international law to the contention that the Jews are entitled to be eet 
as men, and as such will be protected by law, notwithstanding bigotry, fanai š 
and i isconcep and 


gnorance continue to inspire m tion tion. 
and ä subject to 


The independence of 
this condition in the treaty: 

(Art. 44.) “ The difference of creeds and confessions shall not be al- 

l any person as a ground forexclusion or incapacity in matters relat- 

ing to enjo: tof civil and political rights ; admission to public employment, 

honors, or exercise of the various professions or indusi free- 


franchises, 
dom, and the outward exercise of all forms of worship are to all persons 
belonging to Roumania as well as to foreigners,” 
The significance of these provisions will not be weakened by the suggestion 
that the envoys of Russia the treaty, and that this event occurred less 
than four years ago. 

(d.) Intervention in behalf of the Jews of Morocco was the subject of the inter- 
national conference at Madrid, (1880,) whereat the minister of the United States, 
General Fairchild, attended as representative of our Government. 

(e.) In December, 1744, an edict was published by Maria Th then Queen of 
Hun and Bohemia, afterward Empress of Austria, orderin; all Jews to evac- 
uate emia and Moravia before the end of February, 1745. This edict was 
revoked by reason of the earnest remonstrance of 8 of E. the am- 
bassadors of the Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark, and Poland uniting in re - 
i Har Majeaty the Queen of Hungary, EO. bupatled by kee nataral Cony aad 

Her ty the Queen o N er cy 
2 555 of the King of Great 1 eh of the States General of 
the United Netherlands, grants permision tothe Jews to dwell in the kingdom of 
Bohemia and the margravate of Moravia, there to follow their business N 

The instructions to the British embassador are found among the English State 
* (Germany, volumes 358 to 364.) 

he form of intervention has varied ; it has taken the shape of a stipulation or 
condition in a treaty or remonstrance followed uF. war. Armed intervention has 
been adopted to prevent the effusion of blood and protracted civil war. 


The intervention in the case of Morocco is a notable instance to 
which I urged attention in my former remarks on this subject. It 
has brought forth rich fruitage. Never was a case so full of signifi- 
cant phases. Spain, that once persecuted the Jew relentlessly, not 
only welcomed the Russian Hebrew to her borders last year as pen- 
ance for her cruel past, but joined with our nation in remonstrance 
against the outrages by the Moor against the Jew. Much yet re- 
mains to be accomplished in Morocco. There the Jew is not allowed 
to walk out except barefoot, nor to ride on any kind of animal. 
There Jewish men and women yet suffer every indignity from their 
lewd and dissolute Moslem enemy. Thanks to Italian intervention, 
the governor of Fez was compelled this summer to go to Tangier, 
two hundred miles, to make an apology to the Italian minister for 
tearing the shoes off and beating an Italian-Jewish courier. Italy 
commanded the haughty Sultan to dismiss his officer and pay in- 
demnity to the injured and a aay Hebrew. 

A correspondent of the New York Telegram, writing from Morocco 
under date of June 20, 1882, rehearses this story, and adds that the 
day of barbarous src is passing away in Morocco ; not because 
there is any more liberal feeling toward the Jews, but because the 
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fanatical Moor sees the interest that the Christian powers are taking 
in the condition of the Jews. He commends the American repre- 
sentative at Tangier for his part in the vindication of the true prin- 
ciples of manhood. Who shall say that intervention hath not its 
vigorous virtue, whether applied to the powerful arrogance of a 
Czar or the loathed spite of a Barbary sultan? 

AID SUGGESTED. 

It has been su byan eminent Hebrew that Congress should 
appropriate public lands for the colonization of Russian Jews who 
seek our shores as their refuge from persecution and intolerance. 
The fugitive Hebrew has been supported by his coreligionists in 
New York and elsewhere until the benevolence of the race has been 
sorely tested, and it has been complained that the “ followers of the 
Nazarine” have done so little to aid those who needed it pecuniarily. 
However this may be, it is no ordinary exodus—this from Russia. 
It is but just to say here that it is the ial virtue of the Hebrew 
that he has contributed to the wants of his own sick and afflicted as 
well as of those not of his faith. 

Scripture states that immediately after the giving of the law on 
Sinai Moses promulgated this, namely: The poor shall never cease 
from out the land; and they shall be an inheritance to thy children 
forever. And the people answered, ‘We will observe to do, we and 
our children.’” It is the carrying out of this law which obliges 
them to take care of their own, as well as the sick of those not 
their own. On this account no public appeal has been made for 
those unfortunates who have been driven hitherward by the fury 
of the mob and at the point of the sword. But the exigency of the 
calamity which has been thrust upon them may render it absolutely 
necessary to apply for or to receive extraneons assistance. 

If, therefore, Congress cannot at this late day in the session give 
material or landed aid, at least we can give the loving assistance 
of our sympathy, and make the voice of fifty millions of people heard 
from St. N to Odessa in behalf of the downtrodden and per- 
secuted for their faith and nation. 

Let it be known from the Polar Sea to the Ural Monntains, from 
the Vistula to the straits of Yeni Kale, that there is a people in this 
western world who have a soul above the barbarities of intolerance 
and the vengeance of ill-used power. Let it penetrate the inmost 
circle of the palaces and pleasaunces of Peterhoff, where the hunted 


Czar hides from his loving children, that the Democracy of America 
demands a new and better evangel than that of blood and bigotry! 

By the sacred memories of our own religion and the liberality of 
our established order, by the associations which cluster like stars 
around the sacred mountains of Moriah, Hermon, Hor, Pisgah, Horeb, 
Carmel, Lebanon, Tabor, and Zion—ay, even of Calvary and Olivet— 
let us remember the children of that Israel whose faith was given 
for the “healing of the nations,” and whose mystic voice spoke from 
the mount of God in the blue Ægean, where the banished seer be- 
held the heavenly Jerusalem with its walls of jasper and gates of 
pan standing open day and night, and crowned by its temple of 

uty and light! 


And shall this vision never have realization? 


CONCLUSION. 


This people is one of the survivors, with E China, and Indi 
of the infancy of mankind. It is at the N 8 Despot o 
the North. With a lineage unrivaled for purity, a religious senti- 
ment and ethics drawn out of the glory iad greatness of Mount Si- 
nai—a ceremony as airs tgp as the temple of the wise king who 
enshrined Jehovah within its adytum and prayed as never human 
Spirit prayed for the stranger in the land—with an eternal influence 
from its lawgivers, prophets, and psalmists never youchsafed to any 
language, race, or creed, it outlives the philosophies and myths of 
Greece and the grandeur and power of Rome. It is this race, broken- 
hearted and scattered, to which the Czar of all the Russias adds the 
enormities of his rule upon the victims of the ignorance and slander 
of the ages. The birthright of this race is thus d Ned; and, sir, 
have we no word of protest? Struggling against adversities which 
no other people ever encountered, do they not yet survive—the wine 
from the crushed grape 

Champions of Jehovah! how have I gazed at ye within your own 
gates at the very base of your grand house of the Lord and gate of 
Heaven and heard your wailing because of the destruction of the 
fair temple of your love! With what pleading for the restoration of 

our own Jerusalem have not its Cyclopean stones echoed! How 
ong, O Lord, how long shall rdpacity and bigotry despoil this peo- 
ple! Let the dawn come to the children of the wandering foot and 
weary heart, waiting, waiting for that morning which will give them 
its auroral glory and its cheerful beatitudes. 


APPENDIX. 
Persecution of the Jews in Russia, 1881.—Tabulated statement of persecutions, with a list of localities alphabetically arranged and approximate dates. 


Town. Government. 


Acc Cherson 


Apouchtipi -- 
eee 


cee ce Apr 


Frederikowka a Wolhynia, near Woloczysk. .....-.--- May 18 
Go e eee 5 May AERDEN 
A % KT S EAE June 


Nature of persecution. 


„„ Riot by tives; announced previously ; 400,000 rubles lost; 


a o governor in vain ; telegram gor help st 4 hours; 
scat of 400 families left desolate; . pdt ote í 
Ht | ioaitera ay DA 
+ agricultural colony F 
--| Arrest of instigators alleging spoliation ukase. 
ire in 5 sh acis 
-| Riot; oe, oe 
Wife of innkeeper Allowicz outraged, then roasted; house set fire 
to in presence of daughter. 
Threats to fire the village sent to Jews. 
= ; 1 Jew killed, 20 severely wounded ; synagogue destroyed. 
a jot. 

-| Riot; over 100 Jewesses violated, several forced into river; 9 died 
from exposure, 3 from violation; 2 men killed; boy stoned to 
death on Sunday, May 22. 

One Jew killed and house burned down; another roasted alive in 
own house; ou K 
--| Riot; houses destroyed. 
--| Municipal council petitioned for expulsion of the Jews. 
-| Riot; p of agricultural colony. 


p ed 

--| Riot; pi of agricultural colony. 
100 rioters attacked Jews, alleging ukase. 
-| Riot; pillage; houses destroyed. 


ot. 
2 ee by soldier Korotych, but riot prevented by mayor. 
8 0 


Riot 
November Jews expelled. 
.| Czernigow, near About August 27 u ; 8 arrested. 
Czernigow, near Njezin...-.......---- About August 20 mare an elder and a journalist molested for interfering in favor 
of Jews. 


one Jew, Zolotwenski, killed; two young giris threw them- 
sel 100 shops 3 


***“ Riot; p 


r burned. 
o of agricultural colony. 
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Town. = 


Government. Date. | Nature of persecution. 


Riot; more than 50 arrested ; riot foretold. 
icultural colony. 


Riot; pillage, justified by alleged 
t; Hanke Rie 8 placed in one of his own barrels and 
cast into Dnieper. 

Riot; stopped by a 


appeal to elders. 
A Riot; pillage of toe tural colony. 
Riot; pillage of agricultural colony. 
Riot; all Jewish houses destroyed. 
Riot; further riot, 8 rioters previously arrested. 
destroyed. 


Jewish quarters fired ; uses 
A el houses destro; a gg 


Riot. 
-| Riot; houses dismantled. 
E planned, but prevented by market being changed to Satur- 


a 5 
Jews prevented riot by handing over property on account of sup- 
sititions ukase. i 
mee ; pillage. 
y fot; Jew, Enman, killed; wife violated and killed. 
Riot; previously announced ; soreo refused to interfere ‘‘ for 
Speck | of Jews; 4 Jews ed; 25 women violated; 5 Jew- 
died from outrage; child (3 years old) of Mordecai Wie- 
nanki killed by thrown out of window; 150 Jews ar- 


2,000 Jews left homeless; 3,000,000 rubles lost. 
Stricter — — of domicile applied; 4,000 (out of 20,000) Jews ex- 


Riot; . troyed. 
Fire; 5,000 Jews homeless, 39 burned ; 1,010 houses destroyed. 
0 
Fire. 
Attempted riot. 
z Fire. 
TEPAT, x 1 3 Riot; 2 Jews killed. 
Riot. 


Rromye Kotehin... 3 Sea eo Ar t | Riot; pda er gle ag Oe haia 
Kromonitz......... OM te 8 F 5 a Jews e 


8 A Trony eah families expelled; fine of 50 rubles imposed for 


fe: Nn 
Riot; Pict: pillage vl. Ser yer colony. 


| Riot; filet, Jew killed: yew Jewish innkeeper and family burnt alive 
Fire; 6,000 Jews ess. 


.| Riot in agricultural colony. 
; (et in agricultural colony: Jews expelled without notice 
pillage. 

$ Riot; Pera houses destroyed. 

Riot; p 
.| Jews è 

Riot. 

Fire. 
Riot. 
et ; houses destroyed. 


.| Riot; 300 Jewish families homeless. 
Riot; announced a for May 18s 8 governor appealed to in vain; Jew 
Handelmann kill esses Viola 


ted, one of whom ‘died; 
loss of awa of di 1,137,800 rubles. 


Stricter laws of domicile applied. 

yer ; justified by spoliation 

Riot in agricultural colon; ice officers 
moni supposititious 21 8 2202 cattle, 10, Mer pty driven of 


y ri 
5, oe J 8 expelled; 400 Jews thrust out into snow on night of 
r 26. 
et 240 Jewish families homeless. 


— Mot; justified by spoliation ukase. 
Riot, previously announced, headed by local tradesmen ; fire, 176 
er CUOTA ; 17 villages in neig! borhood deserted ; 3Jews 


o Minsk Petition for anti-Jewish restrictions. 
Sy" 5 -| Ma; Jewish quarter fired. 


1.500 Jews driven from their homes. 

Riot imminent, but prevented. 

-| Riot prevented by postponement of market to Saturday. 
Tek. Jewish quarter. 

| Rio! 
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APPENDIX. 
Persecution of the Jews in Russia, §c.—Continued. 


Date. Nature of persecution. 
AJ eves) OW MOs ceases n ts „ June Jewish quarter fired. 
88 i 3 OE -| May 15. ee Riot: 
ae 8 -| May 17... ---------| Riot; houses dismantled. 
Gabasi rs e L e 
. — . June .----..-.| Jewish quarter fired. 
es P TTT Riot; one Jew murdered; all Jews expelled. 
„ Poltawa...... ... s About June 9 Riot; pillage; Jewess killed. 
..| Ekaterinoslav. .. má Sel O EE A E ATOA Riot; 3 Jewesses violated. 
Rane . Ekaterinosla ......... ...-. About July 10 Riot; rioters arrested, but afterward released. 
Saratow cr. = ROW eas asc 3 ooo eee re Riot; 30 Jews wounded. 
Schirwindt ... 2 8 „„ Fire in Jewish quarter 
Sominowka Poltawa About July 20. -| Riot; pillage. 
Senelmkewo June.. -| Riot. 
EA Jewish quarter fired. 
-| Riot. 
-| Riot; Jewish houses destroyed. 
-| Riot. 
e os see $ 1 
8 8 * ee 5 5 Riok 13 Jews killed, 20 wounded, 1,600 rendered homeless 
GRe AVOUE MAY h 10" 
pola...... ---. es 22—2*2ꝛ 2 45 TTT ows. Riot. 
eek v $ N -| Ma Kesar -------| Riot; pillage. 
. F. R 8 --| May 20 .. Riot; child of Jew Skotloff murdered. 
Faden 8 RE OE ES PEP st 8 -.-....-.| Riot; Jewish houses destroyed. 
* ..| Ekaterinoslay........ ..-.. 35 aa Aas Aes Al Biot ; pillage of agricultural colony. 
j DPD · ences) BIOW. cece www wee meee en nne eewerececen| May 9991ꝑ rsnwesnenecen 0 
FF7:7.ß.. E a s AE E TER TOR ber 255 Riot planned; alarm raised in fonr churches simultaneously; 


military not called out; 12 Jews Sy — 6,000 homeless, 2,000, 000 


rubles’ worth destroyed; outrages ted three days. 
-| Riot announced, but prevented by altering market to Saturday. 
.| Mayor read the confiscation ukase. 
Riot; previously announced, and justified by the yet pte ukase ; 
3 J ow killed; wife and 6 children of innkeeper Rykelmann mur 
r ered, 
Waylowtzye. ee. POURWE isa. 'ca ches boeedrceuawevenras % A Riot. 
Werchednjepromst . . .| Ekaterinoslav. .. = CVE Riot; 5 Jews killed. 
Wiktorowk a --| Cherson ir Riot. 
Witebsk k --| Witebsk.. ool MUMBr SwoNehasmacetssdaasnanu se Fire in Jewish quarter. 
Wladimir . Wolhynia. ( A0. Jews expelled. 
bc Poltawa E Riot; Jewish houses destroyed. 
Wolatcaisk.. -.| Wolhynia %% IA OEI Riot. 
Wolinsk..... ----| Wolhynia. Sr ches ocucess Jews expelled. 
Wolkowisk....-. . Grodno... TT Fire. 
Wolweswsk .. Podolia May 15. ---| Riot; previously announced; 30 houses destroyed. 
Woskresienka -| Ekaterinoslav. May 17 Riot in agricultural colony; Jewish houses destroyed. 


. Podolia . .. 


Zmerinka Š 
-| Taurida . 


-| Riot; honses destroyed 
Znamenka - - 


i Jew Resser killed, his wife outraged, and both thrown into Dnie» 
K. 
PAi a o n TTT —PTPTFV I AAE Riot. 


V 


MAP OF LOCALITIES IN RUSSIA MENTIONED ABOVE. 
+ Indicates town where Jewish quarter was fired in 1881, (June—September.) Every other place men- 


tioned in the map was the Scene of murder, Gatrage, cz desiruction of property. 
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Admission of Dakota. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN P. LEEDOM, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 17, 1882, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4456) to enable the props of the Territory of Dakota to form 
a constitution and State government, and for the admission of the State into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States. 


Mr. LEEDOM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The admission of a new State isa matter requiring 
the most solemn consideration when the House deliberates upon it. 
The determination of the question calls for the exercise of the wisest 
discretion, and if the formation of a State from a Territory be not 
wisely done, we are assailing the integrity of the Republic. 

As regards the pending bill, I have made a faithful and laborious 
examination, as far as was in my power, of the various features in- 
volved in the application of Dakota for admission asa State, and the 
result has been that the proposition meets with my unqualified dis- 
sent, The admission of a State in fact as well as in name is in ac- 
cordance with the genius of our ‘nstitutions, but the admission of a 
Territory in fact, though a State only in name, is a violation of that 
system on which we must rely if we propose to maintain in the com- 
ing century the government of the past. 

What constitutes a State under our system of government? In 
my mind she appears as a political being, clothed with such powers 
of sovereignty that no Territory should assume its worthiness until 
it is full-grown, and until its capacity for equally bearing its share 
of the burdens of sovereignty have so developed that it will have no 
use for swaddling-clothes, 

Go back in our history and look at the thirteen States that met the 
shock of oppression and drove the oppressors from our soil. Observe 
what glorions records they have of patriotism, bravery, and endur- 
ance recorded of their sons! Observe the love which was implanted 
in the hearts of the eee Her seca for the honor and fame 
of these ancient Commonwealths! Mark the energy and grandeur 
of the character of the men of those times, and when the picture 
stands out plainly in your minds, when the result of their labors, their 
devotion to principle, and their heroism surround you in the work 
which is the product of a century, you will, I feel assured, readily 
appreciate the nature of the distinction I draw between a State and 
a Territory. 

I wish to say here that I do not propose to detract from the claims 
which the pioneers of the West have upon us. I have watched their 
energetic course with delight as they have overcome, step by step, 
the obstacles in their path. I have seen them scale the mountains 
and by their endurance and labor level for practical uses their sum- 
mits with the XTE I have seen the wilderness disappear before 
them and fertile fields take its place, and the fruits of their soil and 
the stream of mineral wealth torn from the close embrace of rocky 
ledges and mountains which has poured unceasingly toward the 
East, extending our commerce and opening upon our land the horn 
of plenty. Iamawareof the sufferings and bravery of these pioneers, 
a have recognized in them the capacity to build up States of which 
we may justly be proud and welcome to a union with us on terms of 
equality; and therefore I wish to declare that no one can surpass 
me in the deep interest I feel in the growth and development of 
these Territories, and no one will more gladly than I extend the 
hand of fellowship to them when they stand before us seeking admis- 
sion with the peon of their capacity for statehood. 

The child who assumes too early the duties and responsibilities of 
manhood 8 falters in the race of life and falls far short of the 
goal which his trained capacities would have enabled him to reach ; 
and in the same way may the destiny of a State be determined if 
at the very threshold of State existence it is subjected to imperious 
influences which it is powerless to withstand ; and the inability of 
its citizens to bear up against the untoward events assailing them 
may become a 2 pesats cause of their failure to obtain that high de- 
velopment of their institutions essential to a State. The relation 
which this great Government bears toward the Territories is parental 
in its character. 

Its moral force must pervade them in order to implant the princi- 
ples among the poopie which will make them capable of adopting 
and observing a State constitution representing Republican princi- 
ples and of subsequently passing laws in furtherance of these prin- 
ciples; and not until these principles are firmly rooted should a 
Territory aspire to grasp the scepter of sovereignty which would be 
conferred by her admission into the Union as an sora and independ- 
ent State. But the moral effect is not all. These Territories are just 
entering on civilization, and the views of life entertained by the in- 
habitants are crude and ill fit them to guard, preserve, and develo: 
their resources in that manner which is vitally necessary to the 


success as States. It is precisely at this stage that the discretionary 
power of Con should be applied. 

A State may be nominally created by legislation, but that which 
constitutes a State cannot by this means be injected into its organ- 
ism. The peoples of a Territory must do this work for themselves, 
and wey can do it far better in their Territorial condition, under the 
parental care of the Government, than as States struggling for exist- 
ence and burdened with heavy taxation. They must build up an 
individuality and make such progress in the paths of civilization, 
show us citizens of such intelligence and manhood, institutions so 
thoroughly in accord with the principles of our Government, such 
success in tho pati as to give a brilliant promise for the future be- 
fore they should receive the hand of sisterhood and be constituted 
States equal to those whose work has been already well done, and 
share with them the honor of their traditions and the benefits of 
their labor. 

The machinery of a State government is mostintricatein character, 
and when defective it is fatal to the progress of the State. Of this 
fact there have been so many illustrations in the past twenty P bari 
that I feel satisfied no one will deny the proposition, or even fail to 
agree with me that the destruction of values, the decay of all lar, 
material interests, and 9 of the political nature of the 
people must inevitably result from the operations of a defective, ill- 
regulated, or corrupt government, The Government is powerless to 
correct the evil, when once the State has been created, which may 
be inflicted upon it if there be no constitutional power to invoke for 
that purpose, and I am therefore led irresistibly to conclude that 
no State should be admitted into this Union until her ulation is 
large enough and wise enough to give poper tone e TRENE to 
the people for centuries to come, and until her interests are such 
that she needs to exercise her right of self-government I shall insist 
that she remain where her condition of development places her, and 
where she cannot by her action as a State impair the integrity of 
our system. > 

A State should be the exemplar of the highest condition and most 

fect organization of security. Many injuries would result to the 
erritory and its citizens if prematurely made a State. Legislation 
would not be free, honest, and untrammeled. The expenses of con- 
ducting the State oe would be burdensome, and the imma- 
turity to-day would impair its efficiency in the future. I do not be- 
lieve if pl pepin of Dakota knew what a burden they were pre- 
paring for themselves that they would consent to give up the advan- 
tages which they enjoy under the paternal care of this Government 
to acquire those supposed advan which the politicians have 
tendered them. The explanation of this movement shows plainly 
that it is not an appeal from the people of Dakota, but the result of 
the machinations of a few ambitious members of the Republican 
party in Dakota and of that party itself, with perhaps an exceptional 
emocrat who has been promised a judgeship for disinterested- 


ness. 

Our political history is full of illustrations of the correctness of 
this view of the question. Oregon in 1854, and again in 1855, re- 
fused, by a vote of her people, to enter the Union. Mr. Hughes, in 
the debate on the admission of Oregon, said: 


The people of this infant State preferred to bear the expenses of their Territo- 
rial government to be defrayed ont of the national Treasury to assuming the bur- 
dens of taxation incident to a sovereign State. They remained contented with 
their Territorial government, engaged in agriculture and trade, developing the 
resources of Oregon, growing in wealth and numbers, and accumulating steadily 
all the elements of a prosperous and powerful State. 


The first question which I propose to ask this Congress is what 
proof they have before them that the people of Dakota are seeking 
admission for their Territory as a State? 

Iam well aware that Wee e claiming to be citizens of Dakota 
have appeared here in Washington urgirg the passage of this bill. 
I am aware that some of them a pear: before our committee in be- 
half of this bill, but I ask this House what element of the popula- . 
tion of Dakota these gentlemen represent? What proof have we 
that they were the spokesmen of the lar £ poreon of the citizens 
of Dakota? This is the first bop they should have taken, but they 
brought us no credentials from the farmers of Dakota. On the other 
hand I have received numerous letters from prominent agriculturists 
of that Territory protesting against its admission. 

They say that the farmers of Dakota do not wish to change their 
form of government; that it will prove injurious and burdensome 
to them; that the movement is exclusively in the interest of certain 
politicians who are seeking to graty their personal ambition ; that 
the delegates who went to i m did not represent the people 
and were all from the towns, none from the agricultural classes, and 
wey did uot consult anybody aside from politicians as to their 
wishes. Some of the delegates since their return have said that 
they could not now say they were in favor of admission; that they 
went to Washington because they could go cheaply, and they had 
heard other delegates say the same thing; they say that if Congress 
could look upon one of our legislative assemblies, such as we had in 
the past and are likely to have for some time to come, they would 
unanimously say that such a body of men were not capable of self- 
government; we believe that if Dakota is admitted as a State now, 
in less than two years we shall be burdened with debt, county and 
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State, that will be crushing upon our people. Shall we disregard this 
protest, Mr. Speaker, and force this people to change their form of 
government? j 

I do not propose to cast one word of discredit on those who have 
urged the passage of this bill, but I say that with this conflictin 
evidence as to what the wishes of the people of Dakota are, an 
especially of those who till its lands, that it is our duty before this 
bill should become a law to satisfy ourselves completely that the 
agriculturists are in favor of it, and I know nothing before us which 
would justify such a conclusion, while the presumption that it is 
not the case is of the strongest character. 

This question was ably considered by Mr. Foster, in the Thirty- 
eighth Congress, in the debate on the admission of Nebraska. He 
said: 


If twenty-five thousand pepe in that far-off region are desirous of paying the 
expenses and bearing the burdens of a State government, it seems to me wonder- 
fal I should like very much to know how many of the population of that Terri- 
tory have asked to be made a State. For one, I would not wish to impose upon 
them the burdens of a State government without their asking for it. It will make 


‘taxation very heavy to sustain a State government there. 5 
* * 


* 
It is very easy to conjecture how there may be Cpparonuy a desire ina Terri- 
tory to be made into a State. In the first place, a Territory is not represented in 
this body, and a State has two Representatives here. Then again there are various 
offices which are not filled while the Territorial condition continues. Some half 
«dozen influential and ambitious men who fo. jh to be Senators and members of 
the House of Representatives and district j ges may very easily get up an appa- 
rent desire in the population of a Territory to Ban A into a State. But how far, 
outside of the men who aspire to these offices, does this desire extend? How far 
does it extend among the mass of the 1 Who is it living in a Territory 
that would not prefer to have it continue a Territory until it had assumed the size 
and proportions of a State than to have it made prematurely into a State? Who 
except the men who expect to hold these important offices ! 


I approach now, Mr. Speaker, one of the vital questions connected 
with this proposed measure, and that is whether the Territory of 
Dakota has such a population as to entitle her to admission as a 
State. This I term a vital question, because it concerns a principle 
which has entered into our system of government from the begin- 
ning, the observance of which has been productive of good, and the 
wiclasion of which is fruitful of evil and pat 

We have had some fi submitted to us, and it is my r 
to review them, in order to show that Dakota has not the requisite 
population. 

y the census report of 1880 the population of the entire Territory 
is set down at 135,000, of which the statement by counties gives to 
that portion of the Territory lying south of the forty-sixth degree of 
north latitude 87,059, so that it would require a gain or increase of 
about 60 per cent. in little more than a year to give to Dakota the 

uisite population, 

t is assumed by the friends of the bill that this increase has taken 
place; but as I shall later deal with the evidence in support of such 
a proposition which has come before us, I shall satisty myself at this 
point by declaring ae belief in the utterly unfounded and unrea- 
sonable character of the assertion, and I do not think it will be seri- 
ously maintained on this floor. I regard this fact alone as sufficient 
to determine this question, since it shows conclusively that Dakota 
cannot now have a population equal to that necessary to secure the 
return of a Representative from a Congressional district to this House. 
A comparative statement contained in the census report for Dakota 
-of 1880 gives the number of male adults in the entire Territory as 
50,000, and the women aud minors as 85,000. From these fi swe 
arrive at the proportion of one voter (assuming all male adults en- 
titled to vote) on a general average to one and seven-tenths of the 
non-voting population. By making use of this proportion we can 
throw some light on the question as to the population of Dakota in 
1881, and inferentially now. At the poll assessment made in 1881 in 
Dakota there were listed in the southern part 22,174 names, 

This result is arrived at from the poll lists in twenty-one counties 
and estimates in the remaining eleven of the number of polls listed 
therein by officials of the Territory. If we apply to this vote the 
proportion of one and seven-tenths for the non-voting population in 
the thirty-two organized counties of Southern Dakota, it will show 
a population of 59,870, and when we add to this sum 2,704, which is 
the population of the remaining thirty-two unorganized counties, 
we have a total 3 in Southern Dakota of 62,574, with 25 
per cent. added forthe increase in the unorganized counties, amount- 
ing to 676, which gives a total of 63,250, or 23,809 less than she is 
credited with in the census report of 1880, which indicates a reduc- 
tion in the number of the population by emigration, or inaccuracy 
in the poll assessment. 

The poll list which is the basis of this calculation is shown to be 
reasonably large by the vote cast for Delegate in 1880, which was 
21,042. One year later the poll list referred to in Southern Dakota 
shows 22,174 as subjects of a poll tax in one-half of the Territory, 
being 1,132 voters more than were polled in the entire Territory the 
previous year. 

One of the chief causes of the non-voting population being so little 
larger than the yoting population is due to the fact that while the 
male adults are equally divided in numbers between native whites 
and those of foreign birth, the children of the latter only amount 
to 50 per cent. of those of the former. On this line of estimate we 
have then in Southern Dakota about 2,500 male adults, of which 
only one-half are native whites, and it is with this element and this 


popo tation that it is proposed to bring this Territory into the Union 
as a State. 

In presenting this comparison we do not propose to substitute this 
estimate for the results contained in the census report in 1880, but by 
showing the poll assessment in 1881 to have been in Southern Dakota 
but 22,174 in the organized counties, we show the impossibility of 
y such increase having taken place since 1880 as has been alleged. 

t follows from this that whether you go tothe census report for 
information or to the poll lists, and make a reasonable allowance for 
the increase of 3 since the date those fi were deter- 
mined, you still cannot bring ap the population to a point which 
would entitle her to admission, if there be any regard left for a prin- 
ciple which was one of the land-marks of the Government. That 
Congress has the right to use its discretion, whether a Territory has 
the requisite population or not, is not open to question. Contingen- 
cies might have existed which made it necessary to admit a Territory 
as a State which did not have the proper amount of population ; 
and, on the other hand, it might not be thought wise or prudent to 
make a State of a Territory although it had the ample population. 

It is precisely at such a stage as this that the discretion of Con- 
gress is to be exercised, and for that reason I have examined the 

uestion whether there is anything specially demanding action in 
the case of Dakota which would justify us in admitting her without 
the requisite population, and I have been unable to find any justifi- 
cation for such proceeding. She is not oppressed, but on the con- 
trary, by the 8 of her friends, is enjoying a high de; 
of prosperity. Nothing imperils her safety or checks her develop- 
ment, and so long as this Government feels able to extend to her the 
same care and attention, it is certainly to her advantage to continue 
to receive it. She has choice agricultural lands, and in the Black 
Hills rich mineral deposits. She has fences and farming implements, 
but when the whole value of her personal property is summed up it 
amounts only to seven millions in the entire Territory. The present 
assessment of the Territory produces a tax of $500,000, being about 
2} per cent. on all the real and personal property of the Territory, 
with the payment of which, together with the increased expenses of 
a State government, this property will be chargeable. i 

The following details from the census report of 1880 give the values 
of the entire Territory : Her 1 interest is but 8691, 763; 
material for manufacturing, $1,534,716; the value of the product, 
$2,442,755. Her live stock is estimated at $6,463,274 and her farms 
and implements at $24,791,175. What there is isagricultural. The 
farms, the stock, the produce of the dairy make up what there is of 
the Territory, and yet none of these men who control this interest 
are here to ask for the admission of Dakota. Until they come I 
hope, Mr. Speaker, that no vote will be cast in this House to force 
them in; for it will oppress them and add additional burdens for 
them to bear. 


There are sixty-four counties in Southern Dakota, and of these 
thirty-two are organized. These eh counties, in which is 
almost the entire population of the Territory, have only 25,000 
square miles of area, while in the thirty-four unorganized counties, 
sixteen of which have no population and only two over three hun- 
dred, there is an area of 47,160 square miles. 

The organized counties cover a little more than one-third of the 
area of Sonthern Dakota, and the two localities of population are 
widely divided. Three counties, Custer, N and Lawrence, 
are at the southwest corner of the Territory, while the other twenty- 
nine are at the southeast, and between these two settlements extends 
a vast unbroken wilderness, unsettled and unpopulated, and form- 
ing an almost impervious barrier to intercourse between the two popu- 
lated localities, 

A glance at the map will show the wide extent of the wilderness 
between Yankton and the Black Hills. As I looked at this map it 
was suggested to my mind that a dividing line from north to south 
could be run with more propriety. 

While referring to the extent of the area of Dakota I wish to ad- 
vert to the claim urged by the friends of the bill, that the number 
of pre-emptions, homesteads, and cash entries that have been made 
since the flush days of Dakota show the requisite increase of popu- 
lation since 1880. I have very little to say with reference to this. 
This evidence is not valuable. The records of our land legislation 
relating to the Territories and its result have long since deprived 
this character of evidence of any value. This is really one of the 
evils which I fear will help to work the ruin of Dakota, and against 
which I am contending. I assume that the admission of this Terri- 
tory at this time would be followed by a similar chapter to those 
which have recounted the spoliation of lands in the other Western 
Territories. 

Therefore I cannot accept these entries as any proof of an increase 
of population; but even were it capable of substantiation that every 
one of these entries was a personal one, made in good faith by the 
head of a family, the conclusion drawn from this would be incorrect, 
since the estimates are made that there are four members to a fam- 
ily, whereas the census shows but 2.7 on a general average. Why, 
Mr. Speaker, should it be sought to establish the extent of this pop- 
ulation by such evidence as this when we have always the oppor- 
tunity to enumerate it and so settle all doubtful questions and de- 
oe 5 when the proper population is reached that such 
is the case 


— ~ 
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It is by the report of the census, by the poll lists, or by a general 
recognition of a large population that this question is capable of 
determination, but the fact of sufficient population does not per se 
entitle a Territory to become a State and be received into the Union. 
The course of the Government in regard to Utah has shown this to 
be true. Utah has made repeated efforts to secure admission, and 
has always been denied at the entrance. Why was this? Because 
the power rested in Congress to declare, as they did in effect, that 
there was an element in Utah not in accordance with the genius of 
our Government. They felt that harm and injury might result from 
closer contact with that element if clothed with the powers of a 
State, and hence exercised their wisdom by refusing to admit a Ter- 
ritory, although her population in point of numbers was sufficient. 

Immorality, if I may so call it, is not the only evil which should 
be kept from fellowship with our States. Immaturity is equally if 
not more dangerous, It might sap the foundation of our system of 
government. It might open the way to the entrance of corruption 
within the body-politic, and, like the entering-wedge in the timber, 
rive asunder the fibers which knit us together. 

Look at the evils which have already come to this country from 
the violation of the principles I have laid down. I see in a debate on 
the admission of Oregon a statement to the effect that Florida was 
admitted with a less population than the ratio of representation at 
that time. This is true, but also true that at the time Florida made 
her application for admission she had sufficient population. This 
rule was adhered to in the admission of the first nineteen States and 
until the admission of Oregon. 

Oregon was entitled to admission by an act of Congress whenever 
she had a population of 60,000. In the case of great polit- 
ical questions were being agitated, which for the time being subor- 
dinated minor considerations, a question which since that day has 
made itself felt in every part of our system. In both of these cases 
itis fair to presume that Congress felt called on to exercise her dis- 
eretionary power. But however wisely it was done, however pure 
and patriotic the motive, the effect was undeniably bad, for it was 
used as a precedent in 1864 to select three petty Territories, so far as 
population and resources were concerned, and make them States, 
thereby checking their progress and development, in order to make 
use of them to maintain a political party in power. 

Congress then for the first time violated a principle on which the 
e of the Government depends and which had before been held 
sacred. 

We have suffered greatly already for this. The rich and fertile 
lands of these Territories have passed from our ownership; the rich 
forests of timber have been made the object of spoliation and the 
stately trees leveled to the earth. Dishonest transactions in lands 
and sham railroad and mining enterprises have made the name of our 
people a by-word in the lands that have governments. All this could 
have been avoided had the Territories been allowed to work out their 
own salvation, develop themselves gradually and honestly to that 
point of maturity where they were capable of becoming States, a 
point where there would be developed in the hearts of their citizens 
sentiments of State pride and devotion to the honor of their Common- 
wealth. But the withering simoom of political destruction swept 
down upon them and swallowed them up. 

Look at Nevada to-day. Twenty years ago her prospects were as 
bright as those of Dakota are pictured to us to-day; now she is 
gutted, her timber is gone, her lands deserted, her minerals absorbed, 
and her population diminished, all the results of the d, avarice, 
and partisan political feeling which subjected her to suchan ordeal. 
It is proposed, Mr. Speaker, to repeat this experience with Dakota 
for the same ged presen and I wish here as an American citizen to 
offer my most solemn protest against it. When I commenced my 
remarks, Mr. Speaker, I said that Dakota, not having a population 
equal to that rovided for by the apportionment law for a district 
entitled to a Representative, was not entitled to admission. I have 
in the course of my remarks distinctly stated that I recognized the 
discretionary power of Congress to admit a Territory as a State if 
she saw fit, provided an emergency existed which made it necessary, 
as either the accomplishment of great good to the Government or 
Territory, or the prevention of great injury to either. I stated 
further that I saw no such exigencies presented in the case of Dakota 
and in that connection desire to say that I think this Congress could 
take no more valuable steps than by reaffirming this principle with re- 
gard to the extent of the population, I desire to the attention of 
the House to some of the views expressed here when a similar ques- 
tion was under discussion. 

Mr. Grow, in the Oregon debate, referring to the causes which 
would justify a departure from the rule of population, said: 

Have they any unredressed wrongs too grievous to be borne under the Territo- 
rial government under which they live? And is it for that reason that we are 


asked to change it? They have a Territorial government, so far as I know, en- 
tirely satisfactory to them. 


Continuing, he says: 


XIII— 4581 


This serves to illustrate very clearly the high character of the ex- 
igency which would justify a departure from the accepted principle 
of population. Whatauthority ident Buchanan attached to this 
principle may be gathered from his annual 
“that any attempt by the people of Kansas to form a State consti- 
tution before the number of their people reaches the required amount 
would be in express violation of the provisions of an act of Congress,” 
and in the ap of the President therefore could not law: 
be made. . Clark, of Missouri, in the course of the same debate, 
said: 

So long as I am a member on this floor I will never vote to admit any Territory 
as a State after this which has not the population equal to that required for a 


Representative from my State. Itis the true doctrine, the doctrine of the Con- 
stitution and the doc of representative government. 


General Zollicoffer said : 

I was adverting to the fact, Mr. Speaker, that the habit of requiring that a 
State should have a population equal to the ratio of representation is the general 
usage of the country. 

And on what principles of right and propriety is it founded! It 
is founded in great wisdom, and is in my judgment essential to the 
safety and durability of the Government itself. It is founded on the 
idea that it is wrong to give to States having no population power 
to control States having great populations; wrong, for example, to 
give to a little community having one-thirty-fifth part of the pop- 
ulation of the State of Ohio a power in the Senate of the United 
States and in the House in Presidential elections equal to that of 
such a State. 

Mr. Seward made a declaration during the Oregon debate which 
very directly applies to the condition of Dakota. o rule he thought 
was “that where the interests of both the Government and the Ter- 
ritory would be best subserved by the admission, that the question 
of population would not be a positive factor if it could be shown that 
the area of the ee is not unduly proportionate to that popu- 
lation.” In the case of Dakota there is presented the most marked 
example of disparity between the population and the area to be 
found in our country, and one which would have fally met the case 
e by Mr. Seward. 

- e proposition enunciated by Mr. Nicholls in the same debate 
referred to was that “if population be no test as to the right to ex- 
clude a State from admission, it follows conclusively that the requi- 
site ratio does not entitle it to admission.” Mr. Boyce, of South 
Carolina, said: 

The most important principle in reference to the admission of a State is that it 
shall have the proper num of inhabitants. Where is this thing to end if a 
mere handful of men here and there can form States for admission into this Union! 
It is a mockery of our system of government that pep f fi or fifty thousand 
men here or there, or anywhere within our limits sh d be allowed to send two 
Senators to the other House of . Why, sir, it brings our whole system 
into disrepute. What I insist on is that no new State shall be admitted until she 
a a population equal to that now necessary to entitle her to a member of the 

ouse. 


message. He declares 


There is much food for reflection, Mr. Speaker, in the suggestion of 
Mr. Nicholls in the course of the above debate, that if a less population 
than the ratio was not a bar to admission, then its possession would 
not entitle the Territory to admission, The force of this is to show 
the necessity for some rule applicable in all cases where a Territory 
seeks admission as a State, and in the absence of any improyement 
on that limitation which was observed for so many years it is to be 
hoped that this Congress will reaffirm that principle not only by its 
action in the present case but by so affirming that it will, as far as 
possible, exert its influence on the next Congress which shall have 
similar bills to consider. Believing as I do that nothing could prove 
more detrimental to the interests of Dakota than to be burdened 
with an expensive State government, to be exposed to the effects of 

arty politics, and believing further that the bone and sinew, the 

armers, do not want the change made, I have endeavored to show 
the evils which the passage of this bill would inflict upon this Terri- 
tory. And in doing this I have been actuated only by the kindliest 
feelings for that Territory and for its people. 

But having devoted so much of my time to this branch of the sub- 
ject, I desire in conclusion to call your attention to what I regard 
as a matter of far greater importance. I refer to the injury that the 
admission of immature States would inflict on the Federal Govern- 
ment. The grand character of our system has been illustrated by 
our achievements and progress. The devotion felt for our Consti- 
tution and for that well-regulated system which seemed to have pro- 
vided for almost every emergency which could occur for centuries 
to come was the great secret of the devotion of the people to lawand 
order. It is the preservation of this condition of things which will 
perpetuate this Republic. It is holding as sacred the ancient land- 
marks and practices of the patriotic fathers of the earlier days which 
will prevent our system from becoming impaired through the effects 
of the vicious assaults constantly made against it. tt is for this 
reason that I urge upon this House what I hold to be a duty, the 
reaffirmation of a 1 pe which belongs to our past, and the de- 
parture from which must be productive of the grea harm. 

This inj is referred to in the extracts which I have read from 
the Oregon debates. They picture a party which, selecting a small 
community, confers on it statehood, and enables it to send two Sena- 
tors to Congress and have an equal vote in the House with the largest 
State in the Union in a Presidential election, solely with a view to 
perpetuate its power. I have already referred to some of the evils 
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we have suffered from the admission of immature States, but those 
are slight compared to those which confront us in the future, if this 
practice is permitted to grow as it will do as the necessities of one 
party or another suggest such a step as expedient for their a- 
nency of power. You gentlemen on the other side of the House have 
no right to demand of us greater 8 honesty than you your- 
selves display; and you can ily see how, if you add Dakota to 
the column sees peed States, we might be led in a moment of power, 
which is a y visible on the political horizon, to favor the division 
of Texas, which has area and population sufficient on that basis to 
make five States with an area of over fifty thousand square miles each, 
which would have within itself in its resources everything requisite 
for statehood. 
But I regret to look at such a picture, for in such acts, done for 
arty supremacy, I fancy that I see the gradual destruction of our 
Constitution, the tottering of our magnificent system of government, 
and failure and ruin taking the place of prosperity and happiness. 
I see the purity of our judiciary vanishing at the touch of partisan- 
ship, and our legislative bodies subjected to charges of corruption. 
That no such calamities may ever befall us, we must halt at the 
ri Spey Ag make no encroachment on the palladium of our liber- 
ties, and in behalf of the preservation of our governmental system 
intact I appeal to this House not to ignore a principle which grows 
out of the Constitution, for party purposes. I appeal to them in be- 
half of Dakota, that her farmers may not be impoverished and de- 
spoiled by haying a burden imposed on them which they do not seek; 
and finally to that sense of justice and honor which must contro 
this House, not to permit a law to be enacted which is unjust to a 
people and dan us to the Government. 

„Speaker, I desire to add as a part of my remarks the views 
exp by Hon. G. G. VEST, a Senator from the State of Missouri, 
in dissenting from the report of the majority of the Committee on 
Territories: 
ittee on Territories, submitted the following views of 
bill S. No. 1514: 

a member of the Committee on Territories, begs leave to dis- 
report of the jority of said committee recommend: 


ing the passage 

of Senate bill No. 1514, enti An act to enable the people of the Territory of 

Dakota to form a constitution and State government, and for the admission of the 
with the ori States. 

It is certain] of our Constitution that tation 

should be between the citizens of the United States. In 

poe ay of the ‘Representatives and direct taxes 


p may be included within the 

Union according to their section 2 of article 14 

of the amendm Representatives shall 

be ap: ned among the several States according to their respective numbers,” 

visions manifestly apply to representation in the House of Repre- 
after they are admitted into the Union. 


Legislature thereof ma; direct, a number of electors to the whole number of 
Senators and epreseatatives to which the State may be entitled in the Con 

vision is found in the Constitution as to the admission of new 
fore quoted, and no law or rule binds or limits the action of 


—9 r et 
other citizens of 
should consider the necessity for creat- 
. new State, the character of 3 and its bable future. 

0 i these considerations be simply an ication by Con of 
its high constitutional discretion and the placing in its stead the enume: mof a 
census. In our representative Government, based upon universal suffrage, every 
State and 3 is directly interested in the question of admitting a new 
State into the Union—not only as to the simple inquiry in regard to the aggre- 
gate of population so admitted but as to its character and probable influence 
upon the common destiny of all the States; for it is manifest that the danger to 
e au 


it is evident how shamefully greed and ambition could, by 2 the 

85 poems Territories, swell the vote of the electoral coll any number 
‘or u 

Sin the dayne our history, when the great necessity seemed to be popula- 

tion, and when a continent offered its vast n for se’ in 


ement, ts 
n action as to the admission of new States can be found at variance 
with the principles bere stated. 

Out of the twenty-five States admitted into the Union since the adoption of the 
Constitution, six have been admitted without the ratio of ulation demanded 
by the existing ap ment for a member in the House ntatives, but 
it must be remem that the in numbers 


accepted prove 
there is strength“ then governed the action of 
considerations. 


tide of sgn! poet) now portions 
the matter of population Simply ons of conjecture, and we must regard it only as 
possessions will be 


nion a sparsely settled Terri- 
ulation a matter of surmise, Congress should at least 
being urged. 


a its 
look with suspicion upon the hot haste with which the measure is 


The area of the p 
. or 51,200, 


9 S ase t0 E175 00 fe sient m natter of tior * pee 
ce, the increase “175, a ma of computation upon 
-ofice entries and the assessed valne oe ; 225 


It is urged, however, that the amendment providing for a new enumer- 
ation of Forges and making the admission as a State contingent upon that 
enumeration, meets any if hep wed as to 3 : but it is enough to say that, 
anxious as the friends of measure in the Territory are to secure its p X 
the requisite number of people to reach the ratio of the present apportionment for 
1 in Congress will as certainly be develo by the proposed census 
as that the enumeration is had. Without at all reflec upon the motive of the 
majority of the committee in proposing this amendment, it is my deliberate opin- 
ion that it can only = adopted, in a fraudulent enumeration, showing upon 
its face in any event a cent number of people in the proposed State to insure 
its admission intothe Union. 

There are too many personal 
ests to be subserved, leaving out of view the paripa as 
make it a matter of the slightest doubt that the 
ev requirement in the way of population. Two seats in the United States 
Senate, one in the House of Representatives, the various State oflicers—execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial—and more than all, three votes in the electoral col- 
lege, constitute a mass of temptation which the history of men and parties in the 
past should deter Congress from offering to the people of Dakota in the shape of 
Bee propnsell amendment. Even the accuracy of arithme enumeration will 
yield to prizes so near and so alluring. 

Nor is there any exceptional reason or necessity shown for the immediate admis- 
sion of the new State into the Union. If the statements of the advocates and 
friends of the pending measure are to be received even with t allowance, the 
p. State is now a Territorial Syan and the Spoonie the enjoyment of 
2 possible blessing to be obtained from religion, education, or benign and just 

ws. 

By reference to a pamphlet submitted to our committee by the advocates of the 
bill, entitled Dakota's claims for admission,“ it will be seen that in the 5 
State in 1881 there were 128 church buildings ; 850 school districts, with h- 
ers; 4 national and od pra banks; 70 weekly and 5 daily newspapers; a fleet of 
steamboats, and 756 miles of railroad completed and in operation. e are further 
informed by this pamphlet that— 

“The financial condition ion of the proposed State is most excellent; * * * the 
financial condition of the various counties is food, only two counties having any 
indebtedness thatis likely to inconvenience them. One of those two incurred the 
debt by granting aid to a railroad company, under an act of Congress.” 

It is to be regretted that the friends of the pending bill have deemed it proper to 
drop this history with a statement so abrupt, thereby leaving the impres- 
sion that Congress by authorizing aid to a railroad 5 me to some ex- 
tent — mae degree responsible for the subsequent history of the indebtedness 
so au 

And this is the more to be regretted for the reason that a protest against the 
admission of the proposed State of Dakota has been presented to the Senate and 
referred to this committee, which creates the painfi — that the people of 

State have neglected the religious and moral advantages so conspicu- 

of such naked and palpe- 
er them especially anxious 
8 adopt naay a conclu- 

to the fair name of a young and ambitious community already 


ambitions to be gratified, too many private inter- 
t of the question, to 
enumeration will meet 


asp) 
be so 
indebtedness, I have care 


County of Yankton.) 

After this act had been passed the Dakota Southern Railroad Company was in- 
EATEN under the laws of Dakota Territory. (See side pages from 
19 to 21, inclusive, of the same record.) Its incorporators embraced some of the 
most prominent men in the Kota O such as ex-Governors A. J. Faulk and 
Newton Edmunds, United States Judge W. W. Broo Hon. G. C. Moody, 
George W. Kingsbury, J. M. Stone, Dr. J. A. Potter, J. Sanborn, James S. 
_ C. S. Eiseman, F. J. DeWitt, and others. (See side page 21 of said rec- 
0 


The charter of the company stated the purpose of the company to be to con- 
struct and operate ‘‘a line of railroad from the city of Yankton, on the Missouri 
River, eastward through the counties of Yankton, Clay, and Union, to a point on 
the Sioux River, between townships Nos. 88 and 93, inclusive.” (See side 
page 20 of said record.) 

ard, and in pursuance of the act passed at 3 session of the 
Territorial Legislature, a petition was presented to the of county commis- 
sioners of Yan County asking that body to submit to the qualified voters of 
said Yankton County a 3 to extend aid by donating „000 in county 
bonds of said county to the Dakota Southern Railroad ; said bonds to run twenty 
years, with coupons attached, bearing interest at the rate of 8 per cent. per an- 
num, and to be given to said company in payment for grading, tieing, building, 
and other necessary work on said railroad pro; to be built by said company, 
(A copy of this petition may be found on side pages 22 and 23 of said printed 
record, and a copy of this petition is also attached as Schedule A to the protest 
ced in the Senate March 21, 1882, by Senator HALE.) The petition, it will 
be noticed, is signed by the most prominent men in the Territory, and among the 
names may be found those who are to-day the strongest advocates of repudiation 


in the Territory. 
In of this —— and in accordance with the terms and provisions of 
an election was held on the 2d of September, 1871, in 
roposition to issue said bonds as ified in said 


rd. 
Su uently the board of Sonny commissioners entered into an agreement with 
the said Southern Company by which it was to issue to 


f agreed 
railroad company said $200,000 in bonds to aid in the construction of its road. 
railroad agreed in case said bonds should bedelivered 


bond to the county in the penal sum of $400,000, conditioned that said railroad 
from the terminus or 
into the city of Chicago. Illinois, to and within the limits of the city of Yankton, 
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as such limits existed on the 5th of A 1871, by virtue of the charter of said 
city. and in running order, constructed as well as the average of Western roads, 
trains of cars actually run thereon and with its track connected with some 
road running to C o aen ay hee tel y direct railroad communi- 
cation between said city of Yankton and i 
3323 
of Jani 1 or in case of a ver 
then on or bef y o to comply with 
all the conditions of said bond time aforesaid, the bond was to provide 
nas. oS d be liquidated at the face amount of the bonds actually 
issued, w 


shoul 

jud J. TT 

u ent u suc „ an, 0. cover expenses o 
. said bonds and all other expenses the county should — pas to b; 
reason of such extension of aid. (See side 24 to 29, ve, of sai Second} 

Not long after this, and before ye of the —.— had been issued by the county, 

a question arose as to the right of the Territorial Legislature to convene in extra 
session, and as to the validity of a railroad 88 by a Territorial Legis- 
lature in view of the implied inhibition of a Territorial Legislature to — a 
railroad charter found in the act of C March 2, 1867. (See 14 Stats. 
vised Statutes of the United States.) 

f the act this special . — gi gress . — 
o e at this 5 n, Con Was as rec- 
ize said act as a Lal ect and said railroad charter. 
congress, deeming the act which 
Territories un 


eras 
rticular railroad the 
nion County, had also voted $15,000 in bonds to 


the same railroad ; see side 
pew d printed record ; 8 has during the last five years 

following the example of Yankton County in repudia: its bonds.) But 
po yale gal mule mre nr reer ANE DA BODUR VIROA Pris ye rr NONO ror | 


129, case of 
Up to the time this act of became 

had been issued b; ieee Fer ieet gi00.000 af tha bonds were iasned 

on or after the 11 after mmission: 


estate mort, (See side pages 30 to inclusive, of said record.) The last 
3 bonds were issued on or after January, 1873. (See side page 35 of 
record, 


the county 8200, 
one of the count; ae ase | 
by virtue of the stock held 3 county, and attended meetings of the 
company as such director. (See side pages 42 and 55 of said report.) 

After the bonds were issued the of county commissioners released the 
mortgage and canceled the bond given by the railroad company to secure a per- 
formance of the agreement on its part, with reference to the construction of sai 
roxd, on the ground that the agreement had been tye complied with on the part 
of the company. (See side pages 42 and 54 of said record.) 

But when the company were about to put a mortgage on the railroad, 
Yankton County, as the holder of the $200,000 of stock in the company, filed a bill 
against the railroad 8 to interfere with this plan, and the com- 
pany, in thisdilemma, with the prospect of bank y before it if the litigation 
proceeded and this hinderance the of its mortgage bonds was not im- 
mediately removed, to and did execute to Yankton County a bond in the 

sum of $50,000 with approved securities, (who are to-day amply able to respond 
n damages for any breach of said bond.) conditioned that the railroad company 
would run a passenger train from Yankton to Sioux . every forenoon, return - 
ing every afternoon, and lying over at Yankton, and it would keep and main- 
tain its general offices at the city of Yankton, and would expend there the sum of 
$50,000 in the erection of passenger and freight depots and machine shops. (See 
side pages 43 to 57, inclusive, of said record.) 

It must be borne in mind that this a ment with reference to the manner of 
running trains and the expenditure of money in improvements at Yankton was a 
new agreement that was made and entered into in fall of 1873, (the agreement 
is dated October 31, 1873,) and was in addition to the ent under which the 
railroad was constructed and the bonds issued, and was extorted by said Yank- 
ton County from the railroad company through the instrumentality of the stock 
held by said Yankton County; and long before this litigation was started, which 
resulted in the making of said agreement, these bonds had all been issued and dis- 
posed of to 5 

The bonds were taken by the firm of Wicker, Meckling & Co. from the railroad 
company, under their construction contract with the railroad compet: st par, 
(see side e 59 of said record.) and Wicker, Meckling & Co. sold the bonds to 
W. N. Coler & Co., a firm of bankers and dealers m municipal bonds in New York 
City, for the sum of $140,000 in cash, to wit: $75,000 for the first $100,000, and 
$65,000 for the second $100,000. (See side page 59 of said record.) 

Subsequently W. N. Coler & Co. retailed the bonds out in small lots to the pres - 
ent holders at about ninety cents on the dollar. 

In order to facilitate the sale of the bonds, W. N. Coler & Co. procured from 
nearly all the prominent officials and citizens of Yankton County letters and cer- 
tificates stating that the bonds had been issued in good faith; that there were no 
safer investments in the market; that there was no disposition on the part of an 
portion of the 7 of the county to repudiate the bonds; that they had recei 
what they paid for; that the citizens of the county were well satisfied, and that 
the county was abundantly able to pay the bonds, having no other indebted- 


by a special act of Congress, thus, as they said, “effectually shutting out every 
petas as to the authority of the comnts to issue the Vasan ant any possibility 
ese letters and cer- 


of the count Syncs y payment of the same.” (A copy of 
5 will be found attached to the protest introduced in the Senate by Senator 
LR.) 
The price these bonds were sold for in 1872 and the early of 1873 of itself 
bondholders pur- 


re | shows the falsity of the statement now made, that 
the bonds as illegal securities, demonstrates beyond all question that 
these bonds must have been considered a first-class investment, as other 8 per 
cent. western county bonds were not selling in the market at that time, to wit, 
1872 and the early part of 1873, for as high a figure as these bonds brought. In- 
deed, up to the year 1876, when the county entered this scheme of repudia- 
tion, the interest upon these bonds had always been promptly ga and the 

had always been recognized as valid obligations, not only by county, but also 


re, as will be seen by reference to the act enti- 
to borrow money in certain cases. Ap- 

of the Dakota Territorial session laws 
page 57 of said printed record on file in 


purpose of paying interest on these bon 
and no interest has been paid upon them since the year 1876. In that 3 
G. C. Moody (one of the parties who lately appeared before our tee to ad- 
“vocate the bill for the admission of the Terri: as a State) filed a bill and obtained 
ds were and void. J 
peared before our committee to advocate the bi 


: y 
for division and pE Sarra eean tha time e l e Mad court 
7VVVGTWTWGGGGGGGW PERILON holding these bands 
valid: 
I come to the conclusion that neither Congress nor the Territorial 
could authorize 


ure, 
nor both combined, or empower the county of Yankton to make a 
. the capital stock of a railroad.” (See 1 Dakota Reports, 


page +) 
G. G. Bennett, (late Del to Con from Dakota,) who also con- 
cured with Judge Barnes in holdfag thatthe were ill pa stated 


by the Dakota Territory Legislatu’ 

e 
on 

and 1873; and also found 3 


t, 5 which was 
for ne Boer county, and for this reason, if for no er, he held the 
8 paid, because the b, 
antiy o a stockholder in the railroad company without the san 
sent of its Reports. 

by judges the county of 
Yankton has realized the sum of $16,666.66 from the sale of the stock ee 
it from the Southern Dakota Railroad Company, and the legal opinion of Judge 
Bennett is now considered hardly tenable. 
States, as will be seen by reference to the de- 
nited States 


be governed by or under the authority of Congress. The 
tieal ı subdivisions of the outlying 9 
to the General Government is much the same as that which 


counties bear to the respective States, and Congress may legislate for them as 
State does for its municipal organizations. 3, PINY 
* * a 


“Con, may not only abrogate laws of the Territorial ures, but it ma: 

itself legislate tly for the local government. It ma ees void act of the 

Territorial Le; ture valid and a valid act void. In other words it bas full and 
ative authority over the people of the Territories, and all the de- 

partments of the Territorial government. It may do for the Territories what the 

people under the Constitution of the United States may do for the States. 

* * 


No complaint is made of an in the proceedi: under the law. 
orn in the case is aoe of power only; and we think the vote of e] le 
of the county was Congress. express authori von to issue the 
bonds for the purpose y intended. The only change = h Congress saw 
ee wee oe require the company to give stock in return for the donation 
voted. 

“ The judgment of the supreme court of the Territory will be reversed, and the 
cause remanded with instructions to reverse the judgment of the district conrt, 
and direct a judgment for the plaintiff on the facts found, for such amount as shall 
ap) . Pi 

uch was the jud tof the tribunalof last resort under the Constitution, and 
an honest, law-abiding community should have received this decision as conclu- 
sive and p ed to obey it. Not so with the defendaats. Determined to avoid 
the pa t of the bonds at all hazards, le of Yankton 
ap ed to the Territorial ent of 

e o entire 


passed el 
immediate determination of their offic 
county clerk. (See Session Laws of Dakota of 188 


Another act was . Cc 
which it had received from the rai company at the time said bonds were 
issued, and to enable the county to coerce the bondholders into a settlement at 50 
cents on the dollar. The act farther provided that the money obtained on said 
stock should be constituted a special fund to be used only in the payment of the 
‘indebtedness of Yankton County at the rate of 50 cents on the dollar. (See Ses- 
sion Laws of Dakota for 1881, — oe) 

As I have before stated, Y n County did effect a sale of the stock for the 
sum of $16,666.66, which was deposited wi 
777... a year, dra 
was —— use the same ent of indebtedness, unless the bond - 
holders would agree to „ cents on the dollar. 

Judgments having been rendered sgena the county in pursuance of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the Un States, there being no further defense 
available in law or in equity, the plaintiffs finally applied to the district court for 
writs af mandamus to compel the county commissioners to levy a tax for the pay- 
ment of said judgments, and the county commissioners, or those within the juris- 
diction of the court, availing themselves of the act of the Legislature for 
that purpose, hereinbefore referred to, immediately filed their resignations with 
the rae clerk before the writs could be served upon them, and thus evaded the 
=f 8 —.— — 3 day, th: 

a. ently, on Monday, the 
the county commission 
the remaining county commissioner, (w! 
secretly within 
who were „ 1 . 3 on the board, at about the tou: 
r lev, a tax for county purposes 
1 istered vet ee before 


y to sell the $200,000 of stock 


ward meeting the judgments rendered against the county, and th 
ing the pose 3 practicall ifn dition i 


= presenting the majority report the chairman of the committee used the fol- 
As to — protest which was referred to the committee, werb ext the 


committee are of the opinion thatthe case is one for the courts tosettle 
Congress. Indeed, they are so fully impressed with the belief that such matters 
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belong — to the- courts that they deem it impolitic if not unwise for Con- 
gress —— or e “7 

From ition of the a y 
to dissent. the first place I deny that there is any question now before the 
courts as to the indebt 


and no 

other defense even pretended, final — was rendered against the county. 

The only question ow pending is w. er the defendants can nullify the 1 — 

ment o 9 Court by means of the legislation enacted for that purpose 
Legislature of Dakota. > 


There are questions involved in the consideration of the paadis measure far 
more im t than the amount in dollars and cents honestly due to the holders 
of these 


nds. The 8 ac: of good faith and fair-dealing apply to communi- 
ties and commonwealths as well as to individuals, and while the man who repudi- 
ates 8 obligations and seeks by igs lo avoid them is justly the 
society countenance of honest men, there is no reason why a community ty 
of the same conduct should not be refused the highest privilege and greatest honor 
upon earth—membership of the American Union. 

This is no case of repudiation by an isolated county or township. It is the 
case of an entire Territory, now aspiring to me a te, which has deliber- 
ately ae to nullify and defeat the judgment of the highest judicial tribu- 
nal created by the Constitution. 

To say that Con: can, upon the question of admitting this Territory as a 
State, ignore its illegal and outrageous defiance of the law, as declared by Su- 
preme C: of the United States, is to trample under foot the dictates alike of 
self-respect and constitutional yg pons 

The admission of Dakota as a State upon the record and history presented is 
the indorsement by Con of repudiation so shameless and unquestioned that 
it can find no plausible defense in body, or even in the community where it was 
pe 


‘or ‘these reasons I dissent from the majority report, and am of the opinion 
= pending measure for the admission of ota as a State should be re- 
ected. 


G. G. VEST. 
Hennepin Canal. 
SPEECH 
HON. CYRUS ©. CARPENTER, 
OF IOWA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1882, 
On the conference report on the river and harbor bill. 


Mr. CARPENTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The purpose of the Senate amendment, comprising 
in part the conference report now under consideration, is to provide 
for the survey and a report upon the projected canal between the 
Mississippi River at Rock Island and the Illinois River at Hennepin. 
The proposed canal would be sixty-five miles long and would con- 
nect the waters of the Mississippi with those of the Illinois River, 
forming in connection with the Illinois and Michigan Canal a direct, 
available, and continuous through water-line between the Missis- 
sippi and the great lakes at Chicago; making the entire length of 
the connecting water-way one hundred and eighty miles. 

It is objected to this project that it is not a national or interstate 
enterprise, and that canals are a thing of the past and are unavail- 
able in the modern system of transportation. 

I desire to state only two or three reasons which, in my judgment, 
show the fallacy of these objections. a 

As computed by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr] in his 
xen able speech on the river and harbor bill, the Mississippi River 
and all its tributaries receive in this bill 5 amounting 
to $8,705,000, and the great lakes from Duluth to the Saint Lawrence 
River receive appropriations amounting to $2,151,000. 

Here are two great systems of water navigation upon which the 
Government, and wisely as I think, is expending annually millions 
of dollars; and yet there is no practicable, available, and direct 
water communication between these two great systems of water 
transportation. 

This project contemplates the construction of a canal across an 
isthmus sixty-five miles in width at a cost of $4,500,000, which Col- 
onel Hodnett, a civil engineer who surveyed the proposed route. 
aflirms “ would be the cheapest canal ever constructed in the Uni 
States.” This canal would afford a direct water communication be- 
tween the great system of water-ways constituted of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries and that of the great lakes, extending from 
Chicago to the markets of the East. 

This enterprise will prove, in my judgment, of inestimable value 
to the States of the Northwest, and it will prove of equal value to 
the States of the Atlantic seaboard, where the surplus of the North- 
west is consumed, and which furnish the iron, salt, hard coal, and 
other heavy and bulky products of the mine and factory consumed 
in the States west of the Mississippi. The river and harbor bill ap- 
propriates over $4,000,000 for the improvement of the Lower Missis- 
sippi River, and contemplates the appropriation of many millions 
in addition to complete the elaborate designs of the Mississippi River 
commission. And to these expenditures we must add the $5,000,000 
expended on the jetties to secure an outlet into the Gulf of Mexico. 


The expenditure of all these millions (and I do not say it in the way 
of criticism) is for the mere purpose of facilitating the carrying of 
the heavy surplus of the Mississippi Valley which seeks a foreign 
market. And yet the statistics of trade prove that while one-fourth 
of the surplus which the West sells goes abroad, the other three- 
fourths is sold and consumed in the cities, the mines, and the fac- 
tories of our own States east of the Alleghany Mountains. 

It seems stra: to me that men will vote with complacent satis- 
faction to expend $5,000,000 on the jetties at the mouth of the Mis- 
age and over $4,000,000 for other W ee of the river, to 
be followed by from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 more in carrying out 
the projected improvements, and all this to facilitate the transporta- 
tion of one-fourth the surplus products of the Mississippi Valley, 
while the same men will higgle and wriggle and question and cayil 


about the expenditure of $4,500,000 to facilitate and cheapen the trans- 
portation of the other three-fourths to the home market east of the 
eghanies, 


But it is said there is no warrant in the Constitution to enter upon 
this work, as it lies entirely within the border of a single State and 
isin no sense a national enterprise. I have already said cutting a 
ditch for sixty-five miles across a narrow isthmus connects in a 
direct way the great system of improvements in the Mississippi 
Valley with the commerce of the lakes and the Hudson River. We 
have cut a canal around the Muscle Shoals in Tennessee and the Des 
Moines Rapids in Iowa and the Sault Sainte Marie in Michigan, and 
have entered upon the construction of the reservoir system in Min- 
nesota. If warrant was found for these improvements in the Con- 
stitution, I think we may find authority to construct a work like 
the Hennepin Canal, an enterprise so beneficent in its designs and 
which promises to be so far-reaching in its effects for good to the 
people of this whole continent. 

In reply to the suggestion that canals are obsolete it is sufficient 
for me to say that Mr. Albert Fink, whose knowledge of railroad con- 
struction and operation is u assed among the great men which 
railway enterprise has produced upon this continent, when before 
the Committee on Commerce frankly assigned as the t difference 
between railway freights on roads running parallel with water-ways 
and those running at right angles with the same water-ways, that it 
was ly and generally due to the effect of water competition. 
He also y admitted that the change in freight prices in summer 
and winter months, while in some measure affected by increased cost 
of operating railways in winter, was 3 due to the absence of 
water competition in the winter months. In face of these facts it 
does not do to say that canal r in this faster com- 
mercial age is a thing of the past, and that the Hennepin Canal would 
not immensely profit both producer and consumer if constructed and 
in operation. 

I now come to the main point which I intended to make on taking 
the floor. This is merely a provision appropriating money to sur- 
vey and locate the Hennepin Canal. Even the enemies of the canal 
should concede this and support it. If, as they allege, the whole 
scheme will prove to be impracticable, {hen upon the report of a 
competent engineer to this effect agitation respecting the Hennepin 
Canal will cease. But if upon such survey the enterprise should 
seem practicable, its enemies should have the magnanimity to allow 
its friends ‘‘a day in court,” when all the constitutional objections 
raised by them and all questions ae 7 rat the saps! of the enter- 
prise can be discussed, considered, and determined. is is all there 
is of the provision relative to the Hennepin Canal in this bill; and 
this is a small concession to those States west of the Mississippi 
River, whose Legislatures have memorialized Congress in its behalf, 
and whose people believe it will afford them relief in the means of 
transporting their surplus to the markets of the world. 


General Subjects. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES K. JONES, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 28, 1882, 
On general subjects. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 8th of June, 1878, Mr. Kenna, of West Vir- 
ginia, in a speech in this House, made a succinct statement of the 
record of the Democratic and Republican arties on many of the 
financial and political questions occurring beforethat time. Follow- 
ing in the same line, I wish to bring up that statement to this date, 
and avoiding as far as possible all argument or illustration to pre- 
sent the facts simply as they have occurred and leave others to arrive 
at their own conclusion. 
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As the Greenback party, accordin 
able Hand-Book of Politics, had fifteen members of the House of 
Representatives in the Forty-sixth Congress and as it has had nine 
members of this House up to the date of the admission of Mr. LOWE, 
and ten since that time, it is proper that the votes of that party 
shall also be given, as by their fruits we are to know them. 

Much of the time and best thought of this House has been given 
to the examination and discussion of the tariff question, and just now 
the thinking people of the country are e ing and considering 
this great question in a way that clearly indicates that we now see 
the “beginning of the end of this great iniquity ;” that those who 
have had their hands upon the throats of those who eat their bread 
in the sweat of their faces will be forced to relax their hold. Hence 
I will begin what I now have to say by taking up the record upon 
this question, 

On March 26, 1878, Mr. Wood moved that the bill reported from 
the Committee on Ways and Means entitled ‘ An act to impose duties 
upon foreign imports, to promote trade and commerce, to reduce 
taxation, and for other purposes,” be made the special order for 
Thursday, April 4, after the morning hour, and to continue from day 
to day until disposed of. 

This motion was agreed to—yeas 137, nays 114. The yeas were—121 
Democrats, 16 Republicans; the mays were—104 Republicans, 10 
Democrats. 

On June 5, the bill having been considered in the Committee of 
the Whole House, the question was, Will the House agree to the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee of the Whole that the enacting clause 
be struck out?” The yeas were 134, nays 120, Of the yeas 115 were 
Republicans and 19 Democrats; the nays were—113 Democrats and 
7 Republicans. So the bill was defeated. ~ 

MILLS’S RESULUTION. 

December 1, 1877, Mr. MILLS moved to suspend the rules to submit 
the following: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means be instructed to revise the 


tariff so as to make it purely and solely a tariff for revenue and not for protecting 
one class of citizens by plundering another. 

Which motion did not prevail—yeas 67, nays 76. The yeas were— 
60 Democrats and 7 Republicans; nays were—64 Republicans and 12 


Democrats. 


to Mr. McPherson’s very reli- 


“FREE QUININE. 

June 30, 1879, Mr. Covert moved to suspend the rules and pass a 
bill to put quinine on the free list; which was carried—yeas 125, 
nays 33. The yeas were—96 Democrats, 22 Republicans, and 7 Green- 
backers; nays were—31 Republicans, 2 Democrats, Greenbackers, 
not voting, 8. 

FREE SALT. 

January 12, 1880, Mr. Haren moved to suspend the rules and pass 
a bill to provide for the free importation of salt; which motion was 
lost—yeas 115, nays 116. The yeas were—99 Democrats, 11 Repub- 
licans, and 5 Greenbackers; nays were—99 Republicans, 13 Demo- 
erats, and 4 Greenbackers. 

On March 8 this bill was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means—yeas 129, nays 93. The yeas were—97 Republicans, 25 Dimo 
crats, and 7 Greenbackers. Nays were—84 Democrats, 2 Republicans, 
and 7 Greenbackers. 

TARIFF REFORM. 

March 8, 1880, Mr. Samford offered a bill to reduce the tariff on 
certain articles—50 per cent. on merchandise mainly made of hemp, 
metals, wood, wool, and cotton—and also one to repeal the tariff on 
printing-paper, type, and materials, &., and moved their reference 
to the Committee on Revision of the Laws. A motion was made to 
refer them to the Committee on Ways and Means; which was agreed 
to—yeas 144, nays 87. The yeas were—102 ene 34 Demo- 
crats, and 8 Greenbackers. The nays were 81 Democrats, 1 Repub- 
lican, and 5 Greenbackers. 

TOWNSHEND'S BILL. 


March 22, 1880, Mr. TOWNSHEND, of IIlinoi introduced a bill to so 
amend sections 2503, 2504, 2505 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as to make salt, printing-type, printing-paper, and chemicals 
and materials used in making paper, free and to place them on the free 
list; which was committed to the Committee on the Revision of the 
Laws. 

On March 23, Mr. ConGER called attention to this, and claimed 
that the bill should go to the Committee on Ways and Means. Mr. 
Garfield moved to amend the Journal so as to send it to that com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Nichols moved to table that motion; which was carried—yeas 
118, nays 117. The yeas were—110 Democrats, 3 Republicans, and 5 
Greenbackers; nays were—100 Republicans, 12 Democrats, and 5 
Greenbackers; 5 Greenbackers not voting. 

This bill finally went to the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
motion being first to discharge the Committee on the Revision of 
the Laws from further consideration of the bill, which (March 25) 
was carried—yeas 143, nays 100. The yeas were—108 Republicans, 
27 Democrats, and 8 Greenbackers; nays were—94 Democrats, 1 Re- 
publican, and 5 Greenbackers, 

The vote occurring on the motion to refer to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the yeas were 142, nays 90; as follows: yeas—105 
Republicans, 30 Democrats, and 7 Greenbackers; nay Demo- 
crats, 6 Greenbackers. 


THE TARIFF COMMISSION. 

March 20, 1882, Mr. KELLEY moved to suspend the rules and pass 
a resolution that when the House next went into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union the tariff-commission bill 
should be taken up—yeas 154, nays 58. The yeas were—113 Repub- 
licans, 36 Democrats, and 4 Greenbackers; nays were—55 Demo- 
crats, no Republicans, and 3 Greenbackers. 

May 6, Mr. MILLS moved to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Ways and Means with the following instructions: 

First. That no more money shall be collected than is necessary for the wants of 
the Government, economically administered. 

Second. That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest rate that will 
yield the largest amount of revenue. 


Third. That below such rate discrimination may be made, descending in the 


scale of duties, or for imperative reasons the articles may be placed on the list of 


those free from all duty. 
Fourth. That the maximum revenue duty should be imposed on all luxuries. 
lished and ad valorem " duties sub- 


Fifth. That all specific duties should be al 
stitated in their place, care being taken to guard st fraudulent invoices and 
assess the duty upon the actual market val 
im possible 


under valuation, and to 
Sixth. That the duty should be so as to operate as equally as 


throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor against any class or section. 

Lost—yeas 75, nays 152. The yeas were—74 Democrats, no Repub- 
licans, and 1 Greenbacker; nays—124 Republicans, 22 Democrats, 
and 6 Greenbackers. 

The bill then passed—yeas 151, nays 83. The yeas were—116 Re- 
publicans, 28 Democrats, and 7 Greenbackers ; nays were—75 Demo- 
crats, 8 Republicans. 

A number of advocates of tariff reform among the Democrats voted 
for this bill on the ground that any positive action on this great 
question must of necessity result in some de of relief; that agi- 
ot and discussion must result in lightening the present tariff 

urdens. 

Senate, May 9, bill passed—yeas 35, nays19. The yeas were—28 Re- 
publicans, 6 Democrats, and 1 Independent; nays were—16 Demo- 
crats, 2 Republicans, and 1 Independent. 

SENATE, 


March 28, 1882, pending a bill to provide for a commission to con- 
sist of nine members from civil life to revise the tariff, Mr. VANCE 
moved to add a new section, as follows: 

That in the selection of said commissioners the President shall give representa- 
tion to each of the industries of agriculture and manufactures in p: on to the 
capital invested and the number of persons engaged thi 

Which was lost—yeas 22, nays 39. The yeas were—21 Democrats 
and 1 Republican ; nays were—30 Republicans, 8 Democrats, and 1 
Independent. 

Mr. ALLISON moved to strike out of section 3 these words: and 
the existing system of internal-revenue laws.” Yeas—20 Repub- 
licans, 1 Democrat, and 1Independent; nays—26 Democrats, and 10 
Republicans. 

Mr. MorGan moved to insert in section 3, after the words “ judi- 
cious tariff,” the following: 

For the pupas of raising revenue with incidental protection to American 
industry and American products. 

Mr, Harris moved to amend the above by inserting after the words 
judicious tariff” the following: 

Based upon the principle of the lowest rate of duties that will when added to 
the revenue derived from internal taxes and other sources raise revenue sufficient 
for the legitimate and necessary purposes of the Government. 

Which was lost—yeas 11, nays 41. The yeas were—10 Democrats, 
1 Republican; nays were—26 Republicans, 13 Democrats, and 1 In- 
dependent. 

. MORGAN’s amendment was then lost—yeas 15, nays 38. Yeas 
were—l11 Democrats, 3 Republicans, and 1 Independent; nays were— 
24 Republicans and 12 Democrats. 

Mr. GARLAND moved to strike from section 1“ nine members,” and 
insert: 


Three Senators, to be appointed by the Senate; three members of the House of 


Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the Ho and three others 
not members of either Honse, to be selected by and associated with them, with 
authority to determine the times and places of meeting, and to employ a stenog- 


rapher, and to take evidence, and whose duty it shall 
and to thoroughly investigate. 

Lost—yeas 19, nays 34. Yeas were—16 Democrats, 1 Republican, 
awl Independent; nays—25 Republicans, 8 Democrats, and 1 Inde- 
pendent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert a provision for a commission, to be composed of four Sen- 
ators and five members of the House; which was lost—yeas 15, nays 
37. Yeas were—14 Democrats and 1 Republican; nays, 25 Republi- 
cans, 10 Democrats, and 2 Independents. The bill then passed—yeas 
38, nays 15. Yeas were—26 Republicans, 11 Democrats, and 1 Inde- 
pendent; nays, 14 Democrats and 1 Independent. This bill was 
never taken up in the House. 

TRACE CHAINS. 


House, June 6, 1882, Mr. TURNER moved to suspend the rules and 

pass a bill to abolish the duty on trace chains; which was lost—yeas 

73, nays 109. Yeas were—67 Democrats, 3 Republicans, and 3 Green- 

packers; nays were—99 Republicans, 5 Democrats, and 5 Green- 
ackers. 


to take into consideration 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Forty-sixth Congress, February 2, 1881, Mr. REaGAN’s interstate- 
commerce bill being the regular order, Mr. Cox, of New York, raised 
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the question of consideration, and the House refused to consider the 
bill—yeas 98, nays 150. The yeas were—62 Democrats, 28 Republi- 

and 8 Greenbackers ; nays were—83 Republicans, 64 Democrats, 
and 3 Greenbackers; 4 Greenbackers not voting. 

Honey vere Congress, June 5, 1882, Mr. REAGAN moved to sus- 

nd the rules and set December 12, 1 for the consideration of 
bis interstate-commerce bill, (H. R. No. 1655,) not to interfere with 
appropriation bills or bills raising revenue; which motion was not 
agreed to, two-thirds not voting in the affirmative. The yeas were 
121, nays 78. The yeas were—sl Democrats, 33 Republicans, and 7 
Greenbackers ; nays were—67 Republicans and 11 Democrats. 

On June 12, 1882, Mr. TOWNSEND reported a bill as a substitute 
for the above, which provided for a board of railroad commissioners, 
upon which there has been no action. 

EXTENDING CHARTERS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 
April 3, 1882, Mr. Crapo moved to s nd the rules and make the 
bill (H. R. 4167) a special order for April 15; which motion was lost, 
two-thirds not voting therefor—yeas 122, nays 78. The yeas were— 
102 Republicans, 20 Democrats; nays were—70 Democrats, 1 Repub- 
lican, and 7 Greenbackers; 2 Greenbackers not voting. 

April 17, 1882, Mr. Crapo moved to make same bill a special order 
for 25th of April; which was carried—yeas 149, nays 89. The yeas 
were—122 Republicans, 27 Democrats; nays were—80 Democrats 
and 9 Greenbackers. 

A number of Democrats voting yea on this proposition claimed that 
while they op the present national-bank system they did so 
because they feared that unless some action was had with relation 
tothe banks a great contraction of the paper currency would neces- 
sarily follow and a panic would be inevitable. 

May 1, Mr. Crapo moved to make same bill (H. R. No. 4167) a 
special order for May 9; which motion was adopted—yeas 150, nays 
65. The yeas were—112 Republicans and 38 Democrats; nays were— 
57 Democrats, 1 Republican, and 7 Greenbackers. 

May 12, this bill having been called up, Mr. RANDALL raised the 
question of consideration, on which the yeas were 116, nays 16; no 
quorum voting. The remainder of this day was spent in ineffectual 
efforts to secure a quorum. Subsequently the right to offer amend- 
ments and debate having been secured, the consideration of the 
special order was proceeded with. 

March 17, Mr. Munch moved to strike out twenty years as the 
term of extension and insert years; which was lost—yeas 61, 
nays 117. The yeas were—52 Democrats, 2 Republicans, and 7 
Greenbackers; the nays were—95 Republicans, 22 Democrats. 

Mr. BucKNER moved to strike out twenty years and insert ten 
years; which was lost—yeas 91, nays 116. The yeas were—73 Dem- 
crats, 12 Republicans, and 6 Greenbackers. The nays were—98 Re- 
publicans and 18 Democrats. 

Mr. BLAND offered a substitute for the bill, which provided in ef- 
fect for the issue by the Government of Treasury notes in all respects 
similar to the national-bank notes, and to be substituted for the na- 
tional-bank currency; which was lost—yeas71, nays 138. The yeas 
were—66 Democrats, 3 Republicans, and 2 Greenbackers; the nays 
were—114 Republicans, 19 Democrats, and 5 Greenbackers. 

Mr. CANNON moved, as section 8: 

That national banks now organized, or hereafter ized, having a capital of 
$150,000 or less shall not be required to keep or de with the Treasurer of the 
United States bonds in excess of $10,000 as security for their circulating 
such of those banks having on deposit bonds in excess of that amount are author- 
ized to reduce their circulation by the deposit of lawful money as provided by law. 

Which was adopted—yeas 102, nays101. The yeas were—99 Repub- 
licans, 1 Democrat, and 2 Greenbackers; the nays were—86 Demo- 
crats, 11 Republicans, and 4 Greenbackers. 

Mr. CANNON moved to reconsidér this vote, and to table the mo- 
tion to reconsider. Carried—yeas 111, nays 97. The yeas were—105 
Republicans, 2 Democrats, and 4 Greenbackers; the nays were—87 
Democrats, 7 Republicans, and 3 Greenbackers. 

Mr. RANDALL offered the following as a new section to the bill: 

Sec. —. That section 4 of the act of June 20, 1874, entitled An act fixing the 
amount of United States notes, providing for a redistribution of the national- 
currency, and for other 3 is hereby amended to the effect that national 
banks intending to withdraw the whole or any part of the bonds, interest upon 
which has not ceased, held by the Treasurer of the United States in trust to secure 
their 5 notes and to deposit lawful money in lieu thereof ſor the purpose 
of retiring or redeeming their circulation, shall be required in case of each separate 
intended withdrawal to give ninety days notice of such intention in writing to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. And sections 5159 and 5160 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States are hereby re-enacted. 

Mr. Crapo offered as a substitute for the above the following: 

That any national banking association now zed or hereafter organized 
desiring to withdraw its circulating notes upon a deposit of lawful money of the 
United States as provided in section 4 of the act of June 20, 1874, entitled An act 
fixing the — United States notes, providing for a redistribution of national- 
bank currency, and for other purposes, shall be required to fire ninety days notice 
to the Secretary of the Treasury of its intention to deposit lawful money and with - 
337 ͤ vv 
ther, That the e of this section shall. shes) te ly to bonds called re jo 


demption, but when bonds are called for redemption the banks so holding such 
called bonds shall surrender them within thirty days after the maturity of their 


Mr, RANDALL accepted the substitute. 

Mr. CULBERSON moved to strike out ‘'$5,000,000 per month” and 
insert— 

And no bank shall surrender for such purpose more than one-tenth of its circu- 
lation in any one year unless the bank surrenders its franchise or charter.” 


Which was lost; yeas—77 Democrats, 4 Republicans, and 7 Green- 
backers; nays—105 Republicans, 11 Democrats. 

Mr. JONES, of Ar moved tostrike out ‘‘$5,000,000” and insert 
“$3,000,000 ;” which was lost—yeas 92, Hays 104. The yeas were—73 
Democrats, 7 Republicans, and 7 Greenbackers; the nays were—94 
Republicans and 10 Democrats, ; 

Mr. Bayne then offered an amendment to Mr. RANDALL’s amend- 
ment as modified by Mr. Crapo, as follows: 

Provided, however, That said banks may withhold such bonds in whole or in part 
for one year upon notifying the Secre of the Treasury ef their intention so to 
do, in which event such bonds shall not be redeemable until the expiration of the 
year, nor shall they bear interest. 

Which was lost—yeas 42, nays 168. The yeas were—36 Repub- 
licans and 6 Democrats; the nays were—86 Democrats, 75 Repub- 
licans, and 7 Greenbackers. 

Mr. RANDALL’s amendment then passed without a division. 

Mr. Crapo then moved as a new section: 
datas upon adenomi of bonds as described in sections 5159 and 5160, the associa- 
renc; 
tersi. as hereinafter 3 barre TP 8 8 
market value not ozecoding par of the United States so transferred and de- 
livered, and at no time the total amount of such notes issued to any such 
association exceed 90 per cent. of the amount at such time actually in of its 
capital stock; and the provisions of sections 5171 and 5176 of the Re Statutes 
are hereby repealed. 

Mr. HoLMAN moved to strike out “5176;” which was lost—yeas 
87, nays 108. Yeas were—73 Democrats, 6 Ke ublicans, and 8 Green- 
backers; nays were—101 Republicans and 7 Democrats. 

The motion of Mr. Crapo was then a to—yeas 109, nays 81. 
The yeas were—103 Republicans and 6 Democrats; nays were—71 
Democrats, 3 Republicans, and 7 Greenbackers. 

Mr. BUCKNER moved to so amend section 5191 as to require the 
banks in the cities therein named to keep a reserve of 30 per 
cent. instead of B, as now required, and also to require three-fifths 
of the reserve to be in specie, and also to forbid the counting of bal- 
ances in the small cities as a part of the reserve; which was lost— 
yeas 57, iy eal The yeas were—56 Democrats, 1 Republican; nays 
were—L05 1 14 Democrats, and 8 Greenbackers. 

Mr. T. M. Rice moved a new section providing that hereafter all 
redemption of national-bank notes be made in a new issue of legal- 
tender notes to be issued in exeess of thé present legal-tenders and 
equal in amount to the national-bank circulation; which failed— 
yeas 44, ues 147. The yeas were—34 Democrats, 2 Republicans, and 
8 Greenbackers; nays were—104 Republicans and 43 Democrats. 

The bill was then passed—yeas 125, nays 67. The yeas were—103. 
Republicans, 22 Democrats; nays were—57 Democrats, 2 Republic- 
ans, 8 Greenbackers. 

This bill being under consideration in the Senate June 16, the fol- 
lowing amendment was offered: 

And ed That no attachment or execution shall be issu 
such Seal 96 or its 32 before final judgment oy fens 
action, or proceeding in any State, county, or municipal court. 

Which was lost—yeas 24, nays 27. The yeas were—22 Republicans, 
2 Independents ; nays were—24 Democrats and 3 Republicans. 

Mr. BECK offered an amendment providing that national banks 
shall receive silver certificates and pay them out upon the same terms 
as gold, and that if any officers of any bank engage directly or indi- 
rectly in making discrimination in favor of gold over other issues 
of money, then the bank charter shall be forfeited; which was not 


adopted—yeas 20, nays 29. The yeas were—20 Democrats; the nays + 


were—23 Republicans and 1 Independent. i 

Mr. MORGAN offered an amendment, to compel national banks to 
receive all legal-tender coin and certificates, and pay them out or 
forfeit their charters; which failed to pass—yeas 17, nays 28. The 
yeas were—16 Democrats and 1 Republican; the nays were—25 Re- 
publicans, 1 Democrat, and 2 Independents. The bill then passed 
the Senate with some verbal amendments. i 

Bill passed the House July 10—yeas 110, nays 79. The yeas were— 
99 Republicans and 11 Democrats; nays were—70 Democrats, 3 Re- 
publicans, and 6 Greenbackers. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. 

June 6, 1878, Mr. Covert moved a new section to the then pend- 
ing internal-revenue bill, which reduced the tax on tobacco to 20 
cents per pound; tax on cigars to $5 ee ry ; onci ttes weigh- 
meno ex ing 34 pounds per thousand, $1.25 per thousand. t 

. TUCKER moved to make the tax 16 cents per pound; which was 
carried—yeas 126, nays 80. The yeas were—108 Democrats and 18 
Republicans; the nays—73 Republicansand 7 Democrats. The amend- 
ment as amended was agreed to—yeas 137, nays 103. The yeas were 
120 Democrats and 17 Republicans; nays—92 Republicans and 11 
Democrats. 

Forty-seventh Congress, June 27, 1882, the House had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 5538) “to reduce internal taxation” by repeal- 
ing the stamp tax on bank checks, drafts, orders, and vouchers; the 
tax on the capital and deposits under section 3408, Revised Statutes; 
the tax on ep eer and deposits of national banks, matches, perfum- 
ery, medicinal preparations, &c., all of which, according to Mr. KEL- 
LEY, yield a revenue of $16,892,880; of which $11,387,797 is derived 
from the tax on capital and deposits of banks and stamp checks, 
8 from tax on matches, and $2,226,503 from proprietary 
medicines, 
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June 28, Mr. SPRINGER moved to recommit the bill, with instruc- 
tions to report a bill repealing all internal taxation except section 
3413 of the Revised Statutes of the United States and amendments 
thereto, and except distilled spirits, &.; which was lost. The yeas 
were 56, nays 125. Yeas—55 Democrats, Republicans 0, Greenback- 
ers 1; 5 112, Democrats 13, Greenbackers 0, The 
bill then —yeas 127, nays 79. The yeas were—105 Repub- 
licans, 22 Democrats, Greenbackers 0; nays—65 Democrats, 10 Re- 
publicans, 4 Greenbackers; 5 Greenbackers not voting. 


SENATE. 


Senate committee reported the bill with amendments to reduce 
the tariff on su to 25 per cent., on steel rails to $20 per ton, and 
to raise the tariff on articles made of hoop-iron, (cotton-ties, &c.) 
July 19, Mr. Beck offered to amend the committee’s amendment 
by fixing the tax on manufactured tobacco at 12 cents per pound, 
which was adopted—yeas 29, nayi 26. The yeas were—27 Democrats, 
2 Republicans; nays—24 Republicans, 2 Independents. 

Mr. GEORGE moved to limit the repeal of the stamp tax on checks, 
&c., to amounts under 8100. Rejected—yeas 19, nays 39. The goa 
were—19 Democrats; nays were—23 Republicans, 5 Democrats, 2 In- 
dependents. 

r. GEORGE moved to strike out“ and on capital and deposits of 
banks and bankers, except such taxes as are now due and payable, 
and on and after the Ist day of October, 1882, the stamp tax on bank 
checks, drafts, orders, and vouchers ;” which was lost—yeas 15, nays 
41. The yeas were—15 Democrats; nays were—32 Republicans, 8 
Democrats, and 2 Independents. ; 

Mr. Savispury moved to strike out the words “and deposits.” 
Lost—yeas 5, nays 45. The yeas were—5 Democrats; nays were 
31 Republicans, 12 Democrats, 2 Independents. ; 

The amendment of the committee, as amended on motion of Mr. 
Beck, was then adepted—yeas 39, nays 10. The yeas were—26 Re- 

ublicans, 11 Democrats, 2 Independents; nays were—9 Democrats, 
1 Republican. 

Mr. Bayarp moved to strike “ matches” from the repealing clause 
of the bill. Rejected—yeas 8, nays 44. The yeas we Demo- 
crats; nays were—28 Republicans, 14 Democrats, 2 Independents. 

Mr. BECK moved to strike from the repealing clause ‘‘ perfumery, 
medicinal preparations, and other articles.” Lost—yeas 26, nays 
£9. Yeas were—26 Democrats; nays—27 Republicans, 2 Independ- 
ents. 

Mr. Vance moved to except “ playing-cards” after the words 
“Schedule A;” so as to retain the bay ag Pires on playing-cards. 
Lost—yeas 28, nays 28. The yeas were—28 Democrats; nays—27 Re- 
publicans, 1 Independent. 

Mr. Vest moved to add to section 2 a proviso that farmers could 
sell their own tobacco, por by themselves or a them as ren 
but not to peddle it. t—yeas 23, nays 28. The yeas were— 
Democrats; nays—27 Republicans, 1 Democrat. 

Mr. Breck moved to strike out the section and insert “from and 
after the Ist day of May, 1883, all dealers in leaf tobacco or manu- 
factured tobacco, and all manufacturers of tobacco and cigars, and 
all retail dealers in leaf tobacco, and all peddlers of orog 0 shall 
pay a tax of $? each per annum.“ Lost—yeas 20, nays 31. 
were—20 Democrats; the nays were—27 
2 Independents. 

Mr, Ras moved to amend the last sentence of section 2, maki 
it read: “ Retail dealers in leaf tobacco shall pay $10 per annum, 
Lost—yeas 21, nays26. The yeas were—21 Democrats; the nays—24 
Republicans, 1 Democrat, 1 Independent. 

Mr. Beck moved to add the following to section 2: 

Provided, That farmers and producers of tobacco may sell at the place of pro- 
duction tobacee of their own growth and raising, at retail, directly to the con- 
sumer, to an amount not g $100 annually. 

Passed—yeas 24, nays 23. The yeas were—23 Democrats, 1 Inde- 
pendent; nays—22 Republicans, 1 Democrat. 

July 24, Mr. Manone moved to add, after the word “thousand,” in 
line 10 of section 3, a provision for a tax of 8 cents per pound on all 
tobacco, snuff, &c., prepared for sale and consumption in any man- 
ner; which was lost—yeas 18, nays 38. The yeas were—17 Demo- 
crats, 1 Independent; nays were—28 Republicans, 9 Democrats, 1 
Independent. 

On motion of Mr. MAHONE, a provision for a rebate for the full 
amount of the reduction in favor of parties haying taxed stocks on 
hand unsold was passed—yeas 27, nays 25. The yeas were—16 Dem- 
ocrats, 9 Republicans, and 2 Independents; the nays were—19 Re- 
publicans, 6 Democrats. 


The yeas 
publicaus, 2 Democrats, 


APPORTIONMENT. 

March 3, 1881, pending a bill to fix the number of members of the 
House under the census of 1880, was proposed as the number. 
This was considered favorable to the Republican side of the House, 
and was lost—yeas 119, nays 132. The yeas were—110 Republicans, 
3 Democrats, and 6 Greenbackers; the nays were—127 Democrats, 
1 Republican, and 4 Greenbackers ; 5 Greenbackers not voting. 

The vote to adopt 319, which was also considered favorable to the 
Republican side, was—yeas 137, nays 123. The yeas were—116 Re- 

ublicans, 10 Democrats, and 11 Greenbackers; nays were—120 
emocrats, 1 Republican, and 2 Greenbackers. 

Upon the passage of the bill the yeas were 145, nays 113. The 


yeas were—114 Republicans, 18 Democrats, and 13 Greenbackers ; 
neys were 113 5 

‘orty-seventh Congress, pending the proposition to fix the num- 
ber of members at 320, Mr. 9 . make it 325; Which 
was adopted —yeas 162, nays 104, The yeas were—136 Republicans, 
20 Democrats, and 6 Greenbackers ; nays were—100 Democrats, 1 Re- 
publican, and 3 Greenbackers. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER offered the following: 

It shall be unlawful to divide any county or parish in the formation of any dis- 
trict which shall consist of more one county or parish, and in all districts 
consisting of more than one county or parish the counties or parishes which are 
most nearly contiguous to each other and which have the number of inhabitants 
nearest to the ratio fixed by law shall be made a representative district. 

Which was defeated—yeas 116, nays 135. The yeas were—109 
Democrats, 2 Republicans, and 5 Greenbackers ; nays were—129 Re- 
publicans, 3 Democrats, and 3 Greenbackers. 

Mr. Col nick offered a substitute fixing the number at 316, a 
number more favorable to the Democrats; which did not pass—yeas 
94, nays 154. The yeas were—94 Democrats; the nays were—128 Re- 
publicans, 20 Democrats, and 6 Greenbackers, 

Mr. CoLERICK moved toreconsider; which was lost—yeas 103, aaya 
142. The yeas were—99 Democrats and 4 Greenbackers; nays—1 
Republicans, 14 Democrats, 4 Greenbackers. 


REFUNDING. 


1881, Mr. Wood reported a bill to authorize the issue of $400,000,- 
000 of 3 per cent. bonds, payable at the pleasure of the United States 
after five years and payable in ten years, and $300,000,000 certifi- 
cates in tens, twenties, and fifties bearing interest at 3 per cent. and 
redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after one year and 
payable in ten, and providing that the public debt should not be in- 
creased; these to be issued for bonds bearing a higher rate of in- 
terest; that after May 1, 1881, these bonds alone would be received 
from banks to secure circulation or as security for deposits; which 
was passed—yeas 135, nays 125. The yeas were—124 Democrats, 9 
Republicans, and 2 Greenbackers; nays—104 Republicans, 10 Demo- 
crats, 11 Greenbackers. 

An effort to amend in the Senate by making the rate of interest 
34 tper cent, failed—yeas?1, nays 34. The yeas were—17 Republicans, 
4 Democrats, and 1 Independent; nays were—29 Democrats and 5 
Republicans. The Senate then passed the bill—yeas 43, nays 20. The 
yeas were—39 Democrats, 3 Republicans, and 1 Independent; nays 
were—20 Republicans. 

Upon the return of the bill to the House the vote was—yeas 121, 
nays 91. The yeas were—113 Democrats, 5 Republicans, and 3 Green- 
backers; nays were—86 Republicans and 7 Greenbackers; 5 Green- 
backers not voting. 

DEPUTY MARSHALS AT THE POLLS. 


June 10, 1879, the bill to make appropriations for certain judi- 
cial expenses, providing that no part of the appropriations should go 
to the salaries, compensation, fees, or expenses, under title 26 of the 
Revised Statutes, passed—yeas 102, nays 84. The yeas were—100 
Democrats and 2 Greenbackers; nays—84 Republicans; 13 Green- 
backers not voting. 

June 16, Senate amended and this bill—yeas 27, nays 15. 
8 were—26 Democrats and 1 Independent; nays, 15 Repub- 

cans. 

June 18, House concurred in second and third amendments and 
non-concurred in first—yeas 102, nays 81. The yeas were—100 Dem- 
ocrats, 2 Greenbackers ; nays were—80 Republicans; 13 Greenbackers 
not voting. 

Senate concurred, and June 23 the bill was vetoed. 

The question coming up on the same day the yeas were 102, nays 
78—not two-thirds. o yeas were—101 Democrats, and 1 Green- 
backer; vag aby seattle Republicans; 14 Greenbackers not voting. 

June 26, Mr. Coss reported a bill from the Committee on Appro- 
priations (H. R. No. 2382) making appropriations to pay United States 
marshals and their general deputies. This bill also provided that 
no part of the money was to be paid out under title 26 of the Revised 
Statutes, which relates to deputy marshals, &c., at the polls. This 
bill passed—yeas 90, nays 69. 

The yeas were—88 Democrats and 2 Greenbackers ; nays were—69 
Republicans; 13 Greenbackers not voting. 

nate, June 28, efforts to amend haying failed the bill passed— 
yeas 26, nays 15. Yeas, 26 Democrats; nays, 15 Republicans. 

June 30, this bill was vetoed, and on the same day the vote in the 
House stood—yeas 85, nays 63; not two-thirds, yeas were—S4 
Democrats, 1 Greenbacker; the nays—63 Republicans; 14 Green- 
backers not voting. 

CHINESE QUESTION, 

Jan 14, 1879, Mr. WILLIS reported a bill 8 substance 
that no ship should be allowed to bring more than fifteen Chinese 
passengers, upon which, on January 29, a vote was had—yeas 155, 
e The yeas were 104 Democrats, 51 Republicans; nays were 
56 Republicans and 16 Democrats. 

February 14, 1879, this bill passed the Senate with some verbal 
amendments—yeas 39, nays 27, The yeas were—21 Democrats, 18 
Republicans; nays—17 Republicans, 9 Democrats, and 1 Independ- 
ent. 

February 22 the House concurred. 
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March 1 the bill was vetoed. After the veto the vote in the House 
was—yeas 110, nays96. The yeas were—89 Democrats and 21 Repub- 
licans; nays—81 Republicans and 15 Democrats. 

Forty-seventh Congress, January 26, 1882, a bill t 888 the 

in the 


importation of Chinese for twenty years was introduc: Senate 
by Mr. MILLER, (S. 71.) 

March 8, Mr. INGALLS moved to strike out“ twenty“ and insert 
„ten;“ which was FE Kops 23, nays 23. 

The yeas were—16 ed licans, 4 ocrats, and 1 Independent ; 
nays—1l7 Democrats and 6 Republicans. 

Ir. Hoar moved a proviso that this shall not apply to skilled 
laborers who came to work on theirown account; their labor not being 
the property of another person. Lost—yeas 17, nays 27. The yeas 
were—1l4 Republicans, 1 Democrat, and 2 Independents; nays were 
21 Democrats and 6 Republicans. 

Mr. Hoar moved an amendment similar to the preceding. Lost 
yeas 19, nays24. The yeas were—15 Republicans, 2 Democrats, and 
2 Independents; nays—20 Democrats and 4 Republicans. 

May 9, Mr. FARLEY moved to amend i forbidding courts to nat- 
uralize Chinese hereafter—yeas26, nays 22, The yeas were—22 Dem- 
oma, 4 Republicans; nays—20 Republicans, 1 Democrat, and 1 In- 
dependent: 

. GROVER moved to amend by declaring the words“ Chinese 
laborers” to mean skilled, unskilled, and miners—yeas 25, nays 22. 
The yeas were—22 Democrats and 3 Republicans ; nays—20 Repub- 
licans, 1 Democrat, and 1 Independent. 

Mr. INGALLS moved to make the period ten instead of twenty years 
and the act to begin ninety days instead of sixty after passage. 
Lost—yeas 20,nays 21. The ee typ pened Democrat, 
and 2 Independents; nays—17 Democrats and 4 Republicans. The 
bill as amended then passed—yeas 29, 1 The yeas were 21 
Democrats and 8 Republicans; nays—13 Republicans, 1 Democrat, 
and 1 Independent. t 

HOUSE. S 

House of Representatives, March 23, Mr. Kasson moved to strike 
out“ twenty” and insert ‘‘ten”—yeas 100, nays 131. The yeas were 
94 Republicans, 3 Democrats, and 3 Greenbackers ; the nays were—96 
Democrats, 30 Republicans, 5 Greenbackers. The bill then passed— 
167 to 66. The yeas were—99 Democrats, 60 Republicans, 8 Green- 
backers; nays—62 Republicans, 4 Democrats. 

April 4, the bill was vetoed. -` 

Senate, April 5, Mr. SHERMAN moved to refer the bill, message, 
and 3 papers to the Committee on Foreign Relations; 
which was lost—yeas 18, nays 32. The yeas were—18 Republicans; 
the nays were 24 Democrats, 7 Republicans, and 1 Independent. 

The vote upon the passage of the bill over the veto in the Senate 
was—yeas 29, nays 21; not two-thirds, The yeas were—23 Demo- 
crats and 6 Republicans; the nays were—20 Republicans and 1 Inde- 
pendent. 

So the bill was lost. 

THE NEW BILL. 


April 17, 1882, Mr. PAGE, of the House, moved to suspend the rules 
and pass a bill for the suspension of the importation of Chinese for 
ten years; which was ae pie Mg 202, nays 37. The yeas were— 
104 Democrats, 90 Republicans, and 8 Greenbackers ; nays were— 
34 Republicans and 3 Democrats. 

In the Senate, April 25, on motion to strike out the section forbid- 
ding the naturalization of Chinese, yeas were 26, nays 32. The yeas 
were—25 Republicans and 1 Independent; nays were—27 Democrats 


and 5 Republicans. 

A motion to amend by striking out the words “that the words 
‘Chinese laborers,’ wherever u in this act shall be construed to 
mean both skilled and unskilled laborers and Chinese employed in 
mining,” was carried—yeas 29, nays 28. The yeas were—28 Repub- 
licans, 1 Independent; the nays were—26 Democrats, 2 8 

The above vote was in the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, 
and on April 28 the Senate rejected the above amendment —yeas 20, 
nays 25. The yeas were—19 Republicans, 1 Independent; the nays 
were—22 Democrats, 3Republicans. This voteretained the original 
section. 

Mr. EDMUNDS moved to amend section 15 by striking out all after 
the word “ that,” and inserting : 

The words Chinese laborers wherever used in this act shall be construed to mean 
persons usually engaged in manual labor. 

Lost—yeas 17, nays 25. The yeas were—16 1 1 Inde- 
pendent; the nays were—21 Democrats, 4 Republicans. 

Mr. EDMUNDS moved to amend section 14 by striking out all after 
the word “that” and inserting, nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to change the existing naturalization laws so as to admit 
Chinese persons to citizenship. Lost—yeas 16, nays 25. The yeas 
were—15 Republicans, 1 Independent; the nays were—21 Democrats, 
4 Republicans. The bill then passed—yeas ce nays 15. The yeas 
were—22 Democrats, 9 Republicans, and 1 Independent; the nays 
were—15 Republicans. 

In the House of Representatives, May 2, the bill passed without 
division. 

GREENBACKS FOR CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

January 21, 1878, Mr. Southard moved to suspend the rules and 

pass a bill to make greenbacks receivable for customs duties after 


Janu 1, 1879. Lost—154 yeas, 96 nays; not two-thirds. The yeas 
were—l11 Democrats, 43 Republicans; nays—73 Republicans, 23 
Democrats. 

January 15, 1879, Mr. Wood reported a bill to make greenbacks 
receivable for duties on imports. 

Mr. Garfield moved to amend by insertin 
shall be exchenge at par in coin.” t—yeas 77, nays 122. 
The yeas we j6 Republicans, 11 Democrats; the nays were—93 
Democrats, 29 Republicans. Mr. Garfield then moved to table the 
bill. Lost—yeas 41, nays 155. The bill then passed—yeas 155, nays 
43. ‘The yeas were—91 Democrats, 64 Republicans; the nays were 
obi rai 11 Democrats. No action was had in the Senate upon 


“so long as said notes 


INTERCHANGE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


February 3, 1879, Mr. WHITTHORNE moved to pass a bill providing 
for the interchange of gold and silver at the mints, and to forbid any 
discrimination for or against gold or silver. Lost—yeas 101, nays 
136. The yo were—86 Democrats, 15 Republicans ; the nays were 
100 Republicans, 36 Democrats. 

May 12, 1879, Mr. DIBRELL moved to suspend the rules and pass a 
bill to restore the income tax. Lost—yeas ill, nays 94, The yeas 
were—97 Democrats, 5 Republicans, 10 eee e j nays were 83 
Republicans, 10 Democrats, and 1 Greenbacker. 


WEAVER RESOLUTIONS. 


April 5, 1880, Mr. Weaver moved to suspend the rules and pass the 
following: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that all currency, whether metallio 
or paper, ee ie the use and convenience of the e should be issued and 
its volume controlled by the Government and not by or through the bank corpo- 
rations of the country; and when so issued should be a full legal tender in pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private. 

in . of this House that portion of the interest -· bear- 


Resolved, That 
ing debt of the United States Which redesmable in 1881, or prior 
thereto, in amount about $782,000,000, should not be refunded — the 
power of the Government to call in said obligations and 


1 a y them at any time, but 
should be paid as rapidly as possible, according to con To enable the Gov. 
ernment to meet these obligations the mints of the United States should be oper- 
ated to their full vey — in the coinage of standard silver dollars and such other 
coinage as the business interests of the country may require. 


Lost—yeas 85, nays 117. The yeas were—72 Democrats, 1 Repub- 
lican, 12 Greenbackers; nays were—87 Republicans, 29 Democrats, 
and 1 Greenbacker. 

Yet the first national convention of the Greenback party held at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, May 18, 1876, in announcing its principles to 
the country adopted as the second and principal section of its plat- 
form the following: 

Second. We believe that a United States note, issued directly by the Govern- 
ment and convertible on demand into United States obligations bearing a rate of 
interest not exceeding one cent a day on each $100 and exchangeable ter United 
States notes at par, will afford the best circulating medium ever devised. Such 
United perje aoa should be hg le eane for ed purposes except for A 

ent of suc. obligations as are sting contrac especiall 
88 and we hold that it is the aay of — Government Ro provide posh ante 
lating medium and insist, in the lan; of Thomas Jefferson, that bank 
mast be suppressed and the circula' restored to the nation, to whom it gs. 


Which means, if language adopted by a national Greenback con- 
vention is intended to mean anything, that a system involving a 
perpetual national debt and the absolute and entire control of the 
volume of paper money by the money-owners of the country and not 
by the Government is the best financial system “ever devised” in 
the opinion of the Greenback party. 


CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


December 16, 1878, Mr. Chalmers moved to suspend the rules and 
ass a bill to prevent officers of the Government from intermeddling 
in elections by threats and menaces, or contributions of money, or 
the use of official privilege; which was lost—yeas 152, nays 102; not 
two-thirds. The yeas were—126 Democrats, 4 Republicans, 2 Green- 
backers; nays—102 Republicans; 13 Greenbackers not voting. 
1882, on the adoption of a new rule, clause 8, Rule XVI, which en- 
abled a bare majority to override all rights of a minority, and was 
especially to seat certain partisan contestants, there were—yeas 150, 
nays 2. The yeas were—144 Republicans, Greenbackers 6 ; Rays 
were—2 Democrats. The Democrats refrained from voting to defeat 
action, if possible, for want of a quorum, this being absolutely their 
only hope under the circumstances. 


CONTESTS—LYNCH VS. CHALMERS, 


The vote to unseat Chalmers was—yeas 125, nays 95. The yeas 
were—120 Republicans, 5 Greenbackers; nays were—93 Democrats, 
2 Greenbackers. 

In this case a Miss ree i election law, which had been construed 
by the supreme court of that State, was disregarded by the House, 
MACKEY vs. DIBBLE. 

Resistance was made in this case by the Democrats on the ground 
that Hogarth, the stenographer employed to take all the evidence 
in this case, after writing out the testimony delivered to Mackey 
the contestant, the evidence taken on his part; that he (Mackey) 
interlined and otherwise altered the same in material points, and as 
altered had it copied by Smith, and that Hogarth afterward signed 
without reading or comparing it with the original; that an attempt 
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was made to verify this evidence by affidavits taken without notice 
to contestee, the originals having been destroyed. Democrats tried 
to defeat a quorum. The vote in this case was—yeas 147, nays 3. 
The yeas were—141 Republicans and 6 Greenbackers ; nays were—3 
Democrats. The quorum was 146, 

In the contest of Bisbee vs. Finl ry She vote 3 141, nays 9. 
The yeas were 141 Republicans; the nays were 2 Democrats, 2 In- 
dependents, and 5 Greenbackers. $ 

We vs. ‘Wheeler—yeas 148, nays 3. The yeas were—142 Repub- 
licans, 6 Greenbackers; the nays were—3 ocrats. 
SMALLS vs. TILLMAN. 

The question being divided upon the first proposition, that Tillman 
was not elected, the yeas were 144, nay 1. The yeas were—140 Re- 
publicans, 4 Greenbackers; nay, 1 Democrat. On the proposition 
that Smalls was elected the yeas were 141, nays 4, The yeas were— 
139 Republicans, 2 Greenbackers ; nays—1 Democrat, 3 Greenbackers. 

SMITH vs. SHELLEY. 


The previous question was moved by Mr. CALKINS. The yeas were 
143, nays 1. No quorum. The yeas were—138 Republicans and 5 
reenbackers; nay, 1 Democrat. 

Afterward the previous 1 was ordered. On the vote to un- 
seat Shelley the ycas were 145, nay 1. The yeas were 140 Repub- 
licans, 5 Greenbackers; nay—1 Democrat. 

In all these cases, except the first, a negative vote had the same 

ractical effect as an ative vote, the efforts of the minority 
ing to break a quorum, 
KNIT GOODS. 

June 6, Mr. KELLEY reported back from Committee on Ways and 
Means a bill (H. R. No. 3570) to correct an error in section 2404 
of the Revised Statutes.” The ‘‘ correction” pro raised the 
tariff on woolen knit goods from 35 per cent. to 85 to 100 per cent. 

July 3, Mr. KELLEY moved to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. Morrison and Mr. CARLISLE opposed the passage of the bill, 
and denied that there was any error in the revision. The vote be- 

ing taken, the bill was passed —yeas 134, nays 49. Of the yeas were 
108 Republicans, 22 Democrats, and 4 Greenbackers. The mag 
wero 46 DEON AtA, 2 Repuhlicans, and 1 Greenbacker ; 5 Greenback- 
ers not voting. a 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

December 6, 1881, Mr. ROBESON offered the following: 

Resolved, That George W. Hooker, of the State of Vermont, be, and he is hereby, 
elected t-at-Arms of the House of Representatives of the Forty-seventh 
Con, ; that Walter P. Brownlow, of the State of Tennessee, be, and he is hereby, 
elected Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives of the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress; that Henry Sherwood, of tlie State of Michigan, be, and heis hereby, elected 

‘ostmaster of the House of tatives of the Forty-seventh Con ; and 
that Rev. Fred D. Power, of the State . hereby, elected 
Chaplain of the House of R. presentatives of the Forty-seventh Congress. 

Mr. House moved to amend by striking out the name of “George 
W. Hooker” and inserting “John G. Thompson ;” to strike out“ Wal- 
ter P. Brownlow” and insert“ C. W. Field;” to strike out “ Henry 
Sherwood” and insert “A. W. C. Nowlin.” Subsequently a vote 
was taken on the motion of Mr. House, which was lost—yeas 122, 
nays 157. The yeas were—121 Democrats, 1 Greenbacker. The nays 
were—147 Republicans, 2 R. usters, 8 Greenbackers. 

The point in this vote was that it was a simple choice between 
the old Democratic officers and the proposed Republican nominees, 
all the Greenbackers except one voting for the Republicans, and that 
one, SOLON CHACE, with “them steers” is now trying to ‘plow 


under.” 
GENERAL J. B. WEAVER’S RECORD. 


The following I find in a speech of Hon. R. P. BLAND, delivered in 
the State of Missouri in 1880: 


said: We do not seek to compel the bondholder to receive the greenback in 
ment ofhis bond. The ney ox once had the right so to pay them, but that right 
do. which took from the 


ublican party platform in 
On this issue was Grant 
elected President; and one of the first acts that Grant 1 ee as President was the 
act mentioned by General Weaver as 5 out the pledges of the mblican 
he who is resident 


go. 

In 1874 he was again a Republican candidate and defeated in convention b, 
overnor of Iowa kos 
1878 when he left 


a loyal one and payable in coin and he support 


the Republican party in declar- 
ing it payable in coin. zi z 


* * * * * 
And in the change of contract he su the ee party in all their 
legislation from 1868 till 1877. During this time all the legislation that was vicious 


hung to his party and defended it till 1878, two years fter having accom- 
red all this 37 his 


plis g, as he it, of „000, from the people of this 
country, after having helped filch that amount of money—and I say it is true 
from this toiling millions of this nation, he pretends to be a repentant sinner in 
1878, and joins the Greenback party. 


As a further indication of the ‘‘ affinities” of the Greenbackers, I 
subjoin the following, extracted from the p tus of the National 
Republican, a stalwart Republican paper 96 55 shed in this city. I 
Lege Roy extract from the weekly issue of that paper, dated June 

“ 5 

The Daily National Republican is one of the best newspapers published in the 
postage paid, at tho! N of $6 ae — at Atty 3 Sear 
frvarlably in ad ; 

n yY vance. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN, 
Washington, D. C. 
HALLET KILBOURYN, Manager. 


Unirep STATES HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1882. 


To the anti-Bourbon voters of the Southern States : 


The hegan segas members of Congress from Southern States, desirous of pro- 
moting the 777... OE EINE ear ee E aE a a 
section in the good work of brea up what has been a solid Bourbon South, 
heartily recommend that our consti ts and friends do all in their power to 
extend the circulation of the Weekly National Republican. 

Its political editor, George C. Gorham, has shown such power and judgment in 
his advocacy of liberalism in V that we want the efit of his work in 
other Southern States. He has the true ideaof the political situation at the South, 
and we are confident that his liberal counsels will do great good 9 4 
yy ies eee between the Northern and Southern people friends of the 

n. 
Sab. Pe to see The National Republican widely circulated throughout the entire 


L. C. HO Second District, Tennessee. 
A. H. PETT NE, First District, Tennessee. 
JOHN PAUL, seventh Pete N 
ORN, Eighth District, Missow 
5 North Carolina. 


JOHN E. DEZENDORF, Second District, Virginia. 
JOSEPH JORGENSEN, Fourth District, Virginia. 
M. G. URNER, Sizth District, Maryland. 
PETERSBURGH, VA., January 4, 1882. 

Dear MR. KILBOURN : It gives me pleasure to commend the National Repub- 
li so well and ably edi: to the earnest friendship of those who woyld uphold 
the Constitution and the laws, sectional lines and class legislation, 
foster public education, and respect the rights and care for the proper interests of 
all eee of a common country. 

ours, trul 


1 WILLIAM MAHONE. 


The Weekly National Republican is just what is needed in the South. Inde- 

pendent Democrats who refuse to act with the Bourbon organization will find it, 

as the Virginia Readjusters have, a fearless, outspoken, and judicious promoter 

5 harmony and co-operation of all the anti- Bourbon elements at the South. I wish 
success. 


H. H. RIDDLEBERGER. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1882. 


I recognize in the recent views and spirited tone of tho National Republican in 
its treatment of Southern politics a broad, comprehensive, and patriotic states. 
manship, and I believe that its circulation in Texas would materially aid liberal 


and progressive forces. 
i G. W. JONES, 
M. C., Fifth District, Texas. 


July 23, Mr. Kasson, by direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, moved to take up House bill No. 3902 forconsideration. This 
bill provides for a rebate on foreign materials imported into this coun- 
try and used in connection with domestic materials in building ships 
on foreign account, 

Mr. TUCKER moved to amend by inserting ‘‘ domestic” after“ for- 
eign,” so that our own citizens could build or buy ships in our own 
ni aon on as favorable terms as foreigners. The vote being taken 
on Mr. TUCKER’s 5 yeas were 95, nays 12. The yeas 
were—72 Democrats, 20 Republicans, and 3 Greenbackers; the nays 
were 12 Republicans, 

Mr. Warp made the point there was no quorum. The opponents 
of the amendment refrained from yoting to defeat the same for want 
of a quorum, 

July 26, Mr. TUCKER moved to recommit the bill with instruetions 
that a bill be brought in to provide for a rebate on materials used in 
building any ship in our ship-yards for any citizen or foreigner, &., 


giving our citizens the same chance as foreigners. Lost—yeas 84, 
nays96. The yeaswere—76 Democrats, 6 Republicans, and 2 Green- 
backers; the nays were—94 Republicans, 1 Democrat, and 1 Green- 


backer. On a motion to reeommit without instructions the vote 
was—yeas 100, nays 71. The yeas were—96 Republicans, 1 Demo- 
erat, and 3 Greenbackers; nays, 71 Democrats. ö 

As a specimen of what the Greenbackers would do if in the ma- 
jority it is perhaps proper to subjoin the following bills and parts 
of bills introduced by leading members of that p in Congress: 

Mr. Weaver, in the Forty-sixth Congress, second session, intro- 
duced the following: 

A bill for the relief of soldiers and sailors who served in the Army and Navy of 
the United States in the late war for the suppression of the rebellion. 

Be it enacted, & c., That there shall be paid to each private soldier, non-commis- 
sioned officer, sailor, teamster, or musi regularly mustered into the service of 
the United States during the late war for the suppression of the rebellion, or to his 
or their legal erer: in case of death, as soon aa his or their claim shall 
be examined and audited by the Second Anditor of the 
or them, the amount thereof to be ascertained as follows. 


sailor or his legal representatives shall be allowed and paid th 
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paia of the United States up 3 date of the payment of the sum found due 
him by the provisions of this ac 


SEC. 3. The sum of #500,000,000, or so much thereof as shall be necessary to 
make the paren by this act, is hereby appropriated out of the money 
by this act authorized to be issued. 


May 5, 1879, Mr. De La Matyr introduced the following: 


Be it eee G., That the Secretary of pont <a is hereby authorized and 
red to have prepared at the earliest practicable notes or ob! noted 
of the United Si of America to the aggregate amount of $10,000,000, to be 
as “greenback currency,” for general circulation, in such amounts and in such 
form as is hereinafter provided for in this act. 


Sections 2, 3, 4, and 5 provide for the way of keeping accounts, 
printing notes, denominations, Co. 


Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Sehr de: hereby authorized and direc ted to loan 
— Nee account to the corporations hereinafter named the 
cation of wee properly authorized officers or 


representatives tives of the — upon ike e following N er 9 : fle 
every corporation g for said oan shall 
. 8 . . 


representatives or 7—— attested by its 
seal, for such amounts as each may desire, not exceeding the total amount 

to from progress of the works 
may demand. Said bond or bonds shall be payable fifty years from the date of the 


— and shall bear no interest for five years from said date, but at the expiratio 
„ shall bear Interest atthe rate of of 3 percent. por an- 


money of the Sinton unti paid ; the interest to semi-an- 
x = Pearse iatea. pn 85 


* — — 


Sec, 10. The Secre of the T. is authorized and directed to loan the fol- 

ctr e or any less acing? shoul: desire it, namely: the James River 

pany, 80000; 7277. 

Coast Canal Com © Fort 

ip Canal Company, $10,000,000; the —— Railroad Company, {counecr ng 

~ and Chicago C i rith tho $13,000,000 2 pained Canal Con 5 7 
5 „000.900; m. 

2 5 ; the Lexington and Big Sa y Railroad Com: $5,000,000 ; the Ni 

agara Ship-Canal Company, $14, ss 


May 5, 1879, Mr. De La Matyr introduced the 2 bill: 


ont Sh Ache yess £c., That whenever any munici: Eg ep e Wale chartered and 
of the United States shall a; 
the United States to exchange the bon 
e tender paper money of the United States, the said Sec- 
oT 


said corporation at e of said bonds mal to th 
saat areas cence which A before the o passage 
of this act, at a rate of in’ tobe not exceeding 2 per cent.: Pro- 
Sided. ‘That bald bonds aball not ron Leb than 1 na 


This bill alone would have authorized the issue of over $700,000,000 


of arano y notes to municipal corporations, with no arantee that 
any part of it would ever be ODMA i 12 
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Anderson, John A., (a Representative from Kansas.) 
Opening Kansas Pacific R. R. lands to settlement 3. 

Atkins, John D. C., (a Representative from Tennessee.) 
Appropriations 577. 
Tariff commission 212. 

Bayne, Thomas M., (a Representative from Pennsylvania.) 
Internal-revenue collectors 467. 

Beaca, Lewis, (a Representative from New York.) 
National-bank charters 241. 

Belmont, Perry, (a Representative from New York.) 
Polygamy 58. 

Beltzhoover, Frank E., (a Representative from Pennsylvania.) 


Interstate commerce 142. 
Smith rs. Shelley contested-election case 522. 


Berry, Campbell P., (a Representative from California.) 
National-bank charters 59. 

Bisbee, Horatio, (a Representative from Florida.) 
Common-school support 587. 

Blanchard, Newton C., (a Representative from Louisiana.) 
Mississippi River improvement 381. 
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Shreveport, La., public building 460. 
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Tariff commission 230. 
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Tariff commission 126. 
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Internal-revenue taxation 426. 
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Department of Agriculture 240, 
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